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SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1945 


The 3d day of January being the day 
prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States for the annual meeting of 
Congress, the first session of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress commenced this day. 

The Senate assembled in its Chamber 
at the Capitol. 

Henry A. WALLACE, of Iowa, Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, called the 
Senate to order at 12 o’clock meridian. 

PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., of the city of Washington, 
offered the following prayer: 


O God our Father, Light of all that is 
true, Strength of all that is good, let the 
cloudless noontide of Thy radiance make 
clear our path toward high and holy en- 
deavor. The gateway of an old year has 
noiselessly closed behind us: What we 
have written we have written. May mis- 
takes and failures be left in the merciful 
shadows of the past. For this new year 
of decision and destiny give us patience 
and forbearing. Grant that those who 
by the people’s choice have been called 
to high places of state, in this fateful 
day assuming responsibilities as heavy as 
the servants of the Commonwealth have 
ever borne, may be filled with Thy spirit, 
the spirit of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of knowledge, and the fear 
of Thee. In an hour when such vast 
issues are at stake, may those who here 
serve, conscious of the great tradition in 
which they stand, rise to greatness of 
vision and soul as the anxious eyes of 
all the nations are upon this Chamber. 
Maintain in us the fidelity of those to 
whom much has been given and from 
whom much will be required. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


CREDENTIALS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I present 
the credentials of the Senator-elect from 
Indiana, Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The credentials were read by the Chief 
Clerk, John C. Crockett, and were or- 
dered to be placed on file, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 Homer E. CAPEHART was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Indiana a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness His Excellency our Governor, 
Henry F. Schricker, and our seal hereto af- 
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fixed at Indianapolis, Ind., this 6th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1944. 
By the Governor: 
HENRY F.. SCHRICKER, 
Governor. 
Attest: 
[SEAL] Rue J. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the credentials of the newly elected 
Senator from the State of Missouri, the 
Honorable Forrest C. DONNELL. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. ; 

The credentials were read by the Chief 
Clerk, and were ordered to be placed on 
file, as follows: 

To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to cerify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 Forrest C. DONNELL was duly 
chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
of Missouri a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin<- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness His Excellency our Governor, 
Forrest C. DONNELL, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Jefferson City, Mo., this 29th day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 1944, 

FORREST C. DONNELL, 
Governor. 
By the Governor: 
[SEAL ] GREGORY C. STOCKARD, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to present the credentials 
of my new colleague, Hon. J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, elected a Senator from the 
State of Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The credentials were read by the Chief 
Clerk and were ordered to be placed on 
file, as follows: 

STATE or ARKANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Little Rock, November 24, 1944. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on the 7th day of 
November 1944 J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT was 
duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Arkansas a Senator from said State 
to represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States for the term of 6 years, begin- 
ning on the 3d day of January 1945. 

Witness His Excellency our Governor, 
Homer M. Adkins, and our seal hereto affixed 
at Little Rock, Ark., this 24th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord 1944. 

HoMER M. ADKINS, 
Governor, 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] C. G. HAL, 
Secretary of State. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
advised that the credentials of all newly 
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elected Senators to the Seventy-ninth 
Congress have now been presented and 
are on file. 


The clerk will call the names of the 
newly elected Senators in groups of four, 
and they will present themselves at the 
desk to take the oath. 

The legislative clerk, Emery L. Fra- 
zier, called the names of Mr. ArKen, Mr. 
BARKLEY, and Mr. CAPEHART. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this mo- 
ment it is not in order to make a state- 
ment. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I want to make a 
statement with reference to the Senator- 
elect from Indiana. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
take the oath without prejudice. 

Mr. WHITE. That is, without preju- 
dice to him or to the rights of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Without prejudice 
to him or to the rights of the Senate. 
Probably, technically, as I have not as yet 
been sworn in, I cannot make this re- 
quest. I will ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee if he will make it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will make the re- 
quest with pleasure. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator-elect from In- 
diana be permitted to take the oath 
without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the names of the newly elected 
Senators, and called the names of Mr. 
DONNELL, Mr. Downey, and Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT. 

The Senators whose names had been 
called (with the exception of Mr. Don- 
NELL and Mr. Downey) escorted by Mr. 
AusTIN, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. WILLIS, and 
Mr. McCLELLAN, respectively, advanced 
to the Vice President’s desk, and the oath 
of office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

The Chief Clerk called the names of 
Mr. Georce, Mr. Gurney, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. MCFARLAND, and 
Mr. Wrtson, respectively, advanced to 
the Vice President’s desk, and the oath 
of office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Hitt, Mr. Hoey, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, and Mr. Lucas. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Bank- 
HEAD, Mr. BatLtey, Mr. MAYBANK, and Mr. 
Brooks, respectively, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk, and the oath af 
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office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Macnuson, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Mc- 
Manon, and Mr. MILLIKIN. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Lucas, 
Mr. Murpock, Mr. GREEN, and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado, respectively, advanced 
to the Vice President’s desk, and the 
oath of office prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Morse, Mr. Moses, Mr. MYErs, 
Mr. OVERTON, and Mr. PEPPER. 

These Senators (with the exception 
of Mr. Overton), escorted by Mr. Cor- 
DON, Mr. LANGER, Mr. GUFFrEY, and Mr. 
Murray, respectively, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk, and the oath of 
office prescribed by law was administered 
to them by the Vice President. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. Reep, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. TAFT, 
Mr. Taytor, and Mr. THomas of Okla- 
homa. 

These Senators (with the exception of 
Mr. SALTONSTALL), escorted by Mr. Cap- 
PER, Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. THomas of 
Idaho, and Mr. BARKLEY, respectively, ad- 
vanced to the Vice President’s desk, and 
the oath of office prescribed by law was 
administered to them by the Vice Presi- 
cent. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. Tosey, Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. WAGNER, and Mr. WILEY. 

These Senators, escorted by Mr. Mur- 
pock, Mr. FerGcuson, Mr. RADCLIFFE, Mr, 
Murray, and Mr. LA FOLLETTE, respec- 
tively, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath of office prescribed 
by law was administered to them by the 
Vice President. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to make an an- 
nouncement for the record. Senator- 
elect LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Of Massa- 
chusetts, is still holding office as Gov- 
ernor. His term expires tomorrow at 
noon. He will be here the early part of 
next week to take the oath of office, 

Mr. GREEN. I desire to state to the 
Senate that the senior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MALoney] is ill and 
confined to a hospital in Meriden, Conn. 
For that reason I had the honor of 
escorting the Senator-elect from Con- 
necticut _[Mr. McMAHoN] when he was 
sworn in, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
the swearing in of the newly elected Sen- 
ators been consummated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Aiken 
Austin 
Bailey 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Brooks 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 


It has. 
I suggest the absence 


Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez Hatch 
Connally Hayden 
Cordon Hickenlooper 
Ellender Hill 

Ferguson Hoey 
Fulbright Johnson, Colo, 
George Johnston, 8. C. 
Gerry Kilgore 


Green 
Guffey 
Gurney 


Thomas, Utah 
Tobey 
Truman 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh 
Wheeler 
Wherry 
White 
Wiley 
Willis 
Wilson 


La Follette 
Langer 
Lucas 
McCarran 
McClellan 
McFarland 
McKellar 
McMahon 
Magnuson 
Maybank 
Millikin 
Morse 
Moses 


Myers 
O'Mahoney 
Pepper 
Radcliffe 

Reed 
Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stewart 

Taft 

Taylor 
Murdock Thomas, Idaho 
Murray Thomas, Okla. 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MEap], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’DanrIEL], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. OvErToN], the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], and 
the Senator from Washington I[Mr, 
WatLLcrREN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business for 
the Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] is unavoidably 
detained. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is absent on the business of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The following Senators are neces- 
Sarily absent: 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{[Mr. Bripces], the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Hawkes], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 


LIST OF SENATORS BY STATES 


Alabama.—John H. Bankhead and Lis- 
ter Hill. 

Arizona.—Carl Hayden and Ernest W. 
McFarland. 

Arkansas.—John L. McClellan 
J. William Fulbright. 

California.——Hiram W. Johnson 
Sheridan Downey.* 

Colorado.—Edwin C. Johnson 
Eugene D. Millikin. 

Connecticut.—Francis 
Brien McMahon. 

Delaware—James M. Tunnell 
C. Douglass Buck. 

Florida.—Charles O. Andrews 
Claude Pepper. 

Georgia.—Walter F. George and Rich- 
ard B. Russell. 

Idaho.—John Thomas and Glen H. 
Taylor. 

Illinois.—Scott W. Lucas and C. Way- 
land Brooks. 

Indiana.—Raymond E. Willis and 
Homer E. Capehart. 

Iowa.—George A. Wilson and Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper. 

Kansas.—Arthur Capper and Clyde M. 
Reed. 


and 
and 
and 
Maloney and 


and 


and 


*Not sworn, 
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entucky.—Alben W. Barkley and 

Albert B. Chandler. 

Louisiana.—John H. Overton* 
Allen J. Ellender. 

Maine—wWallace H. White, Jr., and 
Owen Brewster. 

Maryland.—Millard E. Tydings and 
George L. Radcliffe. 

Massachusetts —David I. Walsh and 
Leverett Saltonstall.* 

Michigan.—Arthur H. Vandenberg and 
Homer Ferguson. 

Minnesota.—Henrik Shipstead and 
Joseph H. Ball. 

Mississippi—Theodore G. Bilbo and 
James O. Eastland. 

Missouri—Harry S. Truman and For- 
rest C. Donnell.* 

Montana.—Burton K. Wheeler and 
James E. Murray. 

Nebraska.—Hugh Butler and Kenneth 
S. Wherry. 

Nevada.—Pat McCarran and James G. 
Scrugham. 

New Hampshire.—Styles Bridges and 
Charles W. Tobey. 

New Jersey.—Albert W. Hawkes and 
H. Alexander Smith. 

New Mexico.—Carl A. Hatch and Den- 
nis Chavez. : 

New York.—Robert F. Wagner and 
James M. Mead. 

North Carolina.—Josiah W. Bailey and 
Clyde R. Hoey. 

North Dakota.—William Langer and 
John Moses. 

Ohio.—Robert A. Taft and Harold H. 
Burton. 

Oklahoma.—Elmer Thomas and E. H. 
Moore. 

Oregon.—Guy Cordon and Wayne L, 
Morse. 

Pennsylvania.—Joseph F. Guffey and 
Francis J. Myers. 

Rhode Island.—Peter G. Gerry and 
Theodore Francis Green. 

South Carolina.—Burnet R. Maybank 
and Olin D. Johnston. 

South Dakota.——Chan Gurney and 
Harlan J. Bushfield. 

Tennessee —Kenneth McKellar and 
Tom Stewart. 

Texas—Tom Connally and W. Lee 
O’Daniel. 

Utah.—Elbert D. Thomas and Abe 
Murdock. 

Vermont.—Warren R. Austin and 
George D. Aiken. 

Virginia—Carter Glass and Harry 
Flood Byrd. 

Washington.—Mon C. Wallgren and 
Warren G. Magnuson. 

West Virginia.—Harley M. Kilgore and 
Chapman Revercomb. 

Wisconsin.—Robert M. La Follette, Jr., 
and Alexander Wiley. 

Wyoming.—Joseph C. O’Mahoney and 
Edward V. Robertson. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 1), which was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 


Resolved, That a committee consisting of 
two Senators be appointed to join such com- 
mittee as may be appointed by the House of 
Representatives to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that a 


and 


*Not sworn, 
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quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make, 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BarRKLEY and Mr. WHITE the committee 
on the part of the Senate. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE 


Mr. WHITE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 2), which was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING 


Mr. HILL submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 3), which was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of 
the Senate be 12 o’clock meridian unless 
otherwise ordered. 


COUNT OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 1), 
which was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall meet in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Saturday, the 
6th day of January, 1945, at 1 o’clock post- 
meridian, pursuant to the requirements of 
the Constitution and laws relating to the 
election of President and Vice President of 
the United States, and the President of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that 
two tellers shall be previously appointed by 
the President of the Senate on the part of 
the Senate and two by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to whom 
shall be handed, as they are opened by the 
President of the Senate, all the certificates 
and papers purporting to be certificates of the 
electoral votes, which certificates and papers 
shall be opened, presented, and acted upon 
in the alphabetical order of the States, be- 
ginning with the letter A: and said tellers, 
having then read the same in the presence 
and hearing of thy two Houses, shall make 
a list of the votes as they shall appear from 
the said certificates; and the votes having 
been ascertained and counted in the man- 
ner and according to the rules by law pro- 
vided, the result of the same shall be deliv- 
ered to the President of the Senate, who 
shall thereupon announce the state of the 
vote, which announcement shall be deemed a 
sufficient declaration of the persons, if any, 
elected President and Vice President of the 
United States, and, together with a list of 
the votes, be entered on the Journals of the 
two Houses. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WHITE ad- 
vanced in the center aisle and Mr. BarK- 
LEY said: Mr. President, the committce 
appointed on the part of the Senate to 
act in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee on the part of the House to notify 
the President that the Congress is now 
in session and ready for business has per- 
formed its duty with dispatch, and I have 
the honor to report that the President 
asks me to say that he is highly pleased 
to have the Congress back in session, and 
that he will be ready and happy to com- 
municate his annual message to a joint 
session of the two Houses to be held on 
Saturday next. He will not deliver his 
message in person, but will send it up to 


be read to the joint session which is to be 
held for the counting of the electoral 
votes, as provided for in the concurrent 
resolution just adopted. 

I may say while I am on my feet that 
it has always been customary for the two 
Houses to take no action of any kind, 
beyond organization, until the Presi- 
dent has delivered his message. That 
has been construed to mean that neither 
bills nor resolutions, nor other matters of 
a legislative nature, are to be presented 
to the Senate until the President has de- 
livered his message. In view of that fact, 
I see no occasion for the Senate to meet 
between now and Saturday; and when 
we conclude our business for the day I 
shall move that the Senate adjourn until 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday next. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


PRESENTATION OF BUST OF HON. 
CORDELL HULL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, Hon. 
Cordell Hull, of Tennessee, has been Sec- 
retary of State of the United States for 
the past 12 years. Prior to that time he 
had a long and distinguished service in 
the House of Representatives, and later 
in the Senate. Those of us who served 
with him in the Congress will recall viv- 
idly that he was always a great student 
of foreign affairs, that he worked con- 
structively and long in this important 
field of legislative endeavor, and that he 
rendered very outstanding service in 
considering and furthering legislation by 
the Congress which had to do with our 
relations with other nations of the world. 

During his tenure of office as Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull has carried with 
him this same enlightened and construc- 
tive outlook in world affairs. He has been 
our Secretary of State in times of de- 
pression and in times of recovery, in 
times of peace and in times of war; but 
always, I think, even his critics will con- 
cede that he worked with marked single- 
ness of purpose to further friendly rela- 
tions between this Nation and all the 
other nations of the earth. He has been 
particularly successful on the whole in 
welding the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere into a great family of friend- 
ly countries; and, considering the diffi- 
culties involved, the achievement of that 
task, if there had been no other achieve- 
ment, would have stamped him as one 
of the greatest in the list of American 
Secretaries of State. : 

However, in the troublous days of war 
which recently have come upon our coun- 
try, he has continued wherever oppor- 
tunity offered to carry on the work, so 
well performed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This he has done not only among 
our allies on the war front but as well 
among other nations not actively engaged 
in the war. He has been a stalwart de- 
fender of the right. He has tried to 
promulgate among nations the humani- 
tarian attributes which we like to think 
are a part of the nature of the people 
of the United States. . 

Most men do not receive any credit 
for their service until after the mantle 
of death has been wrapped about them; 
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but it is a happy circumstance that in 
this instance so outstanding is his con- 
tribution to his country and the world 
that we are not to wait to see his long 
and splendid record recognized by the 
people of America. Two great news- 
papers of my State, the Evening Times 
of Cumberland and the Sunday Times of 
Cumberland, recognizing the outstand- 
ing service of this great American, have 
caused to be sculptured and cast the 
beautiful bronze bust which now stands 
in front of the Vice President’s desk and 
which represents a striking likeness of 
our former colleague and our recent Sec- 
retary of State. I have the happy and 
signal honor to present to the Nation and 
to the Capitol of the United States this 
bust, coming from the Evening Times 
and Sunday Times of Cumberland, and 
executed by Sculptor Conlon, also of the 
city of Cumberland, Md. It will be a 
constant reminder to all that in Cordell 
Hull the Nation had a preeminent Sec- 
retary of State and that his great and 
tireless efforts to promote peace and the 
welfare of humanity have been abun- 
dantly recognized and that his name will 
ever live on the brightest pages of the 
world’s history. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On behalf of 
the Sonate, it gives the Chair very great 
pleasure to accept this bust. 

The Chair may say that when the 
President of the Senate was approached 
with regard to the presentation, it was 
discovered there was no precedent for 
anything of the sort. The Chair may 
also say that there is no precedent for 
Cordell Hull. 

Inasmuch as the Senate has always 
made‘its own rules, the Chair felt no 
hesitation whatsoever in saying that he 
was sure what rule the Senate would 
make with regard to this situation. So, 
with that in mind, the Chair rules that 
this presentation may be made, and on 
behalf of the Senate, accepts the bust. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT TO SATURDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, have 
all the formalities incident to the open- 
ing of the Seventy-ninth Congress been 
performed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All the for- 
malities have been completed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I therefore move 
that the Senate adjourn until noon on 
Saturday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Saturday, January 
6, 1945, at-12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 3, 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDCE 


T. Hoyt Davis, of Georgia, to be United 
States district Judge for the middle district 
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of Georgia, vice Hon. Bascom S. Deaver, de- 
ceased. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The following-named persons to be Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners for the terms 
(Reappoint- 


expiring 1951. 
ments:) 

J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama. 

Charles D. Mahaffie, of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 


December 31, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
Harry D. White, of Maryland, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, in place of the 
Honorable John L. Sullivan, whose resigna- 
tion was effective November 30, 1944. 
SurRPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, to be a member 
of the Surplus Property Board for a term of 
2 years from October 3, 1944. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be a meme 
ber of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for the unexpired term of 7 years 
from July 1, 1942, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. James Breakenridge Clearwatcr, 
Field Artillery (temporary colonel), with 
rank from August 4, 1944. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 
Second Lt. Clinton Fort Matthews, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major), with 
rank from February 20, 1942. 
TO INFANTRY 
Second Lt. Robert McNeely Peden, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
with rank from January 19, 1943. 
TO AIR CORPS 
Second Lt. Weston Fisher Maughan, In- 
fantry (temporary first lieutenant), with 
rank from June 1, 1943. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be colonels with rank from December 1, 
1944 

Lt. Col. Carl Smith Doney, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Fay Brink Prickett, Field Artillery 
(temporary major general). 

Lt. Col. Calvin DeWitt, Jr., Cavalry (tem- 
porary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, Cave 
alry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Victor William Beck Wales, Cav- 
alry (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. William Earl Chambers, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col James deBarth Walbach, 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Warner William Carr, Adjutant 
General’s Department (temporary colonel), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Hugh Mitchell, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Robert LeGrow Walsh, Air Corps 
(temporary major general), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Lt. Col. Richard Mar Levy, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department (temporary colonel). 


To be first lieutenant, with rank from 
January 1, 1945 
Second Lt. Ralph Bassett Martin, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 


Coast 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 
Lt. Col. Charles Francis Shook, Medical 


Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
January 17, 1945, 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. Stanley William Matthews, Medical 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
January 17, 1945, subject to examination re- 
quired by law. 


To be captain 


First Lt. Paul Victor Kiehl, Medical Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from January 2, 1945. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lt. Col. Clarence Constantin Olson, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
January 10, 1945. 


PHARMACY CORPS 
To be first lieutenant 


Second Lt. Kenneth Bradley Johnson, 
Pharmacy Corps (temporary major), with 
rank from January 9, 1945. 


CHAPLAINS 
To be colonel 


Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Perry Orlando Wilcox, 
United States Army, with rank from January 
19, 1945, subject to examination required by 
law. 

To be captain 

Chaplain (First Lt.) Richard William 
Jungfer, Jr., United States Army (temporary 
captain), with rank from January 6, 1945. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Col. Charles R. Sanderson, assistant quar- 
termaster, to be an assistant quartermaster 
in the Marine Corps on the retired list, with 
the rank of brigadier general, for temporary 
service, from the 23d day of December 1944, 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


The following boatswains to be chief boat- 
swains in the United States Coast Guard, to 
rank from the Ist day of March 1942: 

John H. Reeder Lars A. Sande 
Roland M. Sykes Ludwig Ehlers 
Charles H. Bartlett Viktor Svensson 
Ashley H. Calder Thomas F. Sullivan 
Theodore A. Bratz William U. Fulcher 
Elmer M. Chandler Floyd D. Overhauser 
John Donnelly Edward J. Williams 
Robert Chivas John M. Joseph 
William M. Prentiss Charles Ehmann 
Ora Doyle Leonard M. Cannon 
Walter A. DeVine Ragnar Anderson 
Alexander C. Cornell Neils C. M. Johnson 
Roy Stockman Hans A. Jensen 
Elroy B. Dunphy George M. Walker 
Marion M. Mitchell Elmer J. Uebel 
Thomas A. Cosgrove Frank Bronski 
Michael J. Seibert George H. Lybrand 
Charles W. Radke Arthur I. Roberts 
Almer T. Hovland Ray Thorp 

William E. Long William J. Dongian 
Joel A. Osterberg Thomas J. Lusk 
Norman D. MacLellan Sheldon A. Russell 
Olaf L. Laveson 

The following gunners to be chief gunners 
in the United States Coast Guard, to rank 
from the Ist day of March 1942: 

Louis E, Rattan Leonard T. Toner 
Robert L.-Addy Winfield S. Nevins 

Electrician Rolla W. Sicafoose to be chief 
electrician in the United States Coast Guard 
to rank from the Ist day of March 1942: 

The following machinists to be chief ma- 
chinists in the United States Coast Guard, 
to rank from the Ist day of March 1942. 
Wilmer R. Bomberger, Ralph J. Davidson 

Jr. Francis E. Harris 
Chester M. Galutia Harry J. Reynolds 
Harry V. Winebar 

Carpenter George A. Merritt to be chief car- 
penter in the United States Coast Guard, to 
rank from the lst day of March 1942. 

The following pay clerks to be chief pay 
clerks in the United States Coast Guard, to 
rank from the Ist day of March 1942; 

John R. Harris John C. Collins 
Richard Hewitt Linnie Thompson 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3, 1945 


This being the day fixed by the twen- 
tieth amendment of the Constitution for 
the annual meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, the Members of the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress met in their Hall, and at 
12 o’clock noon were called to order by 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. South Trimble. 

PRAYER 


The Chaplain of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose glory hath shone above 
us in the revelation of Thy advent, we 
praise Thee that in Thy light all life is 
made more holy. Refreshed by the ten- 
derness and eagerness of innocent child- 
hood, our homes have become more 
blessed and humanity calls to us in Thy 
holy name; purify our spirits and make 
manifest Thy truth through us. That 
we may build a future altogether worthy 
of our traditions, keep us free from the 
selfish urge of gold, pride, and personal 
gain. Grant that those who, through 
the madness of war, feel its stillness, the 
spell of loneliness, and the pain of un- 
broken sorrow may remain our twin 
spirits in deep sympathy and most help- 
ful service. 

O God, the scorched earth, with its 
patches of sunlight and shade, is barren 
from the lust of power. Yet great gifts 
are here so full of meaning and promise; 
O stay Thou the footfall of wicked men 
ere it reaches nearer its defeated destiny. 
Uncover its living splendor woven in love 
and wisdom, that we may behold Thy 
overshadowing presence as we went our 
ways through the unknown future. As 
men and women with a defined and posi- 
tive sense of responsibility, may we put 
our talents on the altar of our country 
that the spirit of our Lord may find full 
fruition in all our labors. Grant that 
Thy gracious care may attend our Presi- 
dent, our beloved Speaker, the leaders 
end all Members, the officers, employees, 
and the pages. Make us all wise to know 
the right and strength to perform it. In 
our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. 

Amen, 

CALL OF THE ROLL BY STATES 


The CLERK. Representatives-elect, 
this is the day fixed by the Constitution 
for the meeting of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and, as the law directs, the 
Clerk of the House has prepared the offi- 
cial roll call of the Representatives-elect, 
Certificates of election covering the 435 
seats in the Seventy-ninth Congress have 
been received by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives of the Seventy-eighth 
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Congress, and the names of those per- 
sons whose credentials show that they 
were regularly elected as Representatives 
in accordance with the law of their re- 
spective States or the United States will 
be called. As the roll is called, following 
the alphabetical order of States, begin- 
ning with the State of Alabama, the Rep- 
resentatives-elect will please answer to 
their names to determine whether there 
is a quorum present, 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll by States, and 
the following Representatives-elect an- 
swered to their names: 





[Roll No. 1] 
ALABAMA 
Boykin Hobbs Manasco 
Grant Rains Sparkman 
Andrews Jarman Patrick 
ARIZONA 
Har'ess Murdock 
ARKANSAS 
Gathings Cravens Norrell 
Mills Hays Harris 
CALIFORNIA 
Lea Gearhart King 
Engle Elliott Doyle 
Johnson Outland Holifield 
Havenner Voorhis Hinshaw 
Welch Healy Sheppard 
Miller Douglas Phillips 
Tolan McDonough Izac 
Anderson Patterson 
COLORADO 
Gillespie Hill Rockwell 
CONNECTICUT 
Kopplemann Geelan Talbot 
Woodhouse Luce Ryter 
DELAWARE 
Traynor 
FLORIDA 
Peterson Cannon Rogers 
Price Hendricks 
GEORGIA 
Peterson Ramspeck Wood 
Cox Vinson Brown 
Pace Tarver 
Camp Gibson 
IDAHO 
White Dworshak 
ILLINOIS 
Dawson Church McMillen 
Rowan Reed Simpson 
Kelly Mason Howell 
Gorskt Allen Price 
Sabath Johnson Vursell 
O'Brien Chiperfield Bishop 
Link Dirksen Douglas 
Gordon Arends 
Resa Sumner 
INDIANA 
Halleck Johnson Springer 
Grant Landis Ludlow 
Gillie LaFollette 
Harness Wilson 
IOWA 
Martin Cunningham Hoeven 
Talle Dolliver 
Gwynne Jensen 
KANSAS 
a Winter Hope 
crivner Rees Carlson 
KENTUCKY 
Gregory Chelf Bates 
Clements Spence Robsion 
O'Neal May 
LOUISIANA 
Hébert Brooks Larcade 
Maloney McKenzie Allen 
Domengeaux Morrison 
MAINE 
Smith Fellows 
MARYLAND 
Roe Fallon Beall 
D’Alesandro Sasscer 


Heselton 
Clason 
Philbin 
Holmes 
Rogers 


Sadowski 
Michener 
Shafer 
Hoffman 
Jonkman 


Andresen 
O’Hara 
Gallagher 


Rankin 
Whitten 
Whittington 


Arnold 
Schwabe 
Cole 
Bell 


Mansfield 


Curtis 


Merrow 


Wolverton 
Hand 
Auchincloss 
Powers 
Eaton 


Anderson 


Sharp 
Hall, 
Leonard W, 
Barry 
Roe 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Pfeifer 
Keogh 
Heffernan 
Rooney 
O'Toole 
Rayfiel 


Bonner 
Kerr 
Cooley 
Folger 


Lemke 


Elston 
Hess 
Gardner 
Jones 
Clevenger 
McCowen 
Brown 


Schwabe 
Stigler 
Stewart 


Mott 
Stockman 


Barrett 
Granahan 
Bradley 
Sheridan 
Green 
McGlinchey 
Wolfenden 
Gerlach 
Kinzer 
Murphy 
Flood 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Bates * Curley 
Lane McCormack 
Goodwin Wigglesworth 
Gifford Martin 
Herter 
MICHIGAN 
Wolcott O’Brien 
Engel Rabaut 
Woodruff Lesinski 
Bradley Dondero 
Hook 
MINNESOTA 
Starkey Andersen 
Judd Pittenger 
Knutson Hagen 
MISSISSIPPI 
Abernethy McGehce 
Winstead 
Colmer 
MISSOURI 
Bennett Sullivan 
Short P.oeser 
Carnahan Cochran 
Cannon 
MONTANA 
O'Connor 
NEBRASKA 
Buffett Miller 
NEVADA 
Bunker 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Adams 
NEW JERSEY 
Case Sundstrom 
Thomas Kean 
Canfield Norton 
Towe Hart 
Hartley 
NEW MEXICO 
Fernandez 
NEW YORK 
Celler Kearney 
Baldwin Byrne 
Marcantonio Taylor 
Dickstein Kilburn 
Bloom Fuller 
Torrens Hancock 
Powell Hall, 
Lynch Edwin Arthur 
Rabin Taber 
Buckley Cole 
Quinn Rogers 
Gwinn Wadsworth 
Gamble Andrews 
Bennet Elsaesser 
LeFevre Reed 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Ervin 
Clark Bulwinkle 
Burgin Weaver 
Doughton 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Robertson 
OHIO 
Ramey Lewis 
Jenkins Kirwan 
Vorys Feighan 
Huber Crosser 
Griffiths Bolton 
Thom Bender 
McGregor 
OKLAHOMA 
Boren Wickersham 
Monroney 
Johnson 
OREGON 
Angell Ellsworth 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Fenton Morgan 
Hoch Graham 
Gillette Tibbott 
Rich Kelley 
McConnell Rodgers 
Simpson Campbell 
Kunkel Corbett 
Walter Eberharter 
Gross Weiss 
Brumbaugh 
Snyder 
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Forand 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rivers Hare Richards 
Riley Bryson McMillan 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Case 
TENNESSEE 
Reece Courtney Cooper 
Kefauver Murray Davis 
Priest 
TEXAS 
Patman Thomas Thomason 
Combs Mansfield Russell 
Beckworth Poage Worley 
Rayburn Lanham Mahon 
Johnsog, Gossett Kilday 
Luther A, Lyle Fisher 
Pickett West - 
UTAH 
Granger Robinson 
VERMONT 
Plumley 
VIRGINIA 
Bland Drewry Robertson 
Daughton Bureh Smith 
Satterfield Woodrum Flannagan 
WASHINGTON 
De Lacy Holmes Horan 
Savage 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Randolph Ellis Hedrick 
Bailey Kee 
WISCONSIN 
Smith Biemiller Hull 
Henry Murray O’Konski 
Wasielewski Byrnes 
WYOMING 
Barrett 


The CLERK. The roll call discloses the 
presence of 397 Members. A quorum is 
present. 

The Clerk states that credentials, reg- 
ular in form, have been filed showing 
the election of E. L. BarTietr, as Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Alaska, and 
of JosePpH R. FARRINGTON, as Delegate 
from the Territory of Hawaii. A Resi- 
dent Commissioner to the United States 
from the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines was elected, Cartos P. ROMULO. 
The Clerk has also received certificate 
of election signed by the Governor of 
Puerto Rico showing the election of 
Jesus T. PINERO, as Resident Commis- 
sioner here for a term of 4 years, begin- 
ning January 3, 1945. 

The Clerk is happy to state that since 
the regular election of Representatives 
to the Seventy-ninth Congress no deaths 
or resignations have occurred changing 
the representation of any State. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER 


The CLERK. The next business in or- 
der is the election of a Speaker of the 
House, and nominations are now in order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Clerk, as chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, I am 
directed by the unanimous vote of that 
caucus to present for election to the 
Office of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress the name of Hon. Sam RAysurn, 
a Representative-elect from the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Clerk, by authority, and by direction, and 
by unanimous vote of the Republican 
conference, representing a minority in 
this House, I nominate for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives the Honorable 
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JosepH W. MartTIN, Jr., a Representative- 
elect from the State of Massachusetts to 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The CLerK, Hon. SaM RAYBuRN, a Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of 
Texas, and Hon. JosEPpH W. MarTIN, Jr., a 
Representative-elect from the State of 
Massachusetts, have been placed in nom- 
ination. Are there any further nomina- 
tions? 

There being no further nominations, 
the Clerk appoints the gentleman from 
Florida |[Mr. Petersaqn], the gentleman 
from Nevada |Mr. BunKker], the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TA.Lie], and the 
gentleman from New York |[Mr. COLE] 
to act as tellers. 

The rol! will now be called and those 
responding will indicate by surname the 
nominee of their choice. The tellers will 
please take places at the desk in front 
of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

The tellers having taken their places, 
the House proceeded to vote for Speaker. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


[Roll No. 2] 
RAYBURN 


Fisher 
Flannagan 
Flood 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gibson 
Gordon 
Gossett 
Granahan 
Granger 
Grant, Ala, 
Green 
Gregory 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz, 
Harris 
Hart 
Havenner 
Hays 
Healy 
Hébert 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 
Izac 
Jarman 
Johnson, 

Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Kelley Pa, 
Kelly, Ill, 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilday 
King 
Kirwan 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lea 
Lesinski 
Link 


Abernethy 
Allen, La, 
Anderson, 
N. Mex. 
Andrews, Ala, 
Bailey 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Biemiller 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa, 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon, Fla, 
Cannon, Mo, 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clements 
Cochran 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crosser 
Curley 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J, 
Delaney, 
John J, 
Dickstein Ludlow 
Domengeaux Lyle 
Doughton, N. C. Lynch 
Douglas, Calif, McCormack 
Douglas, Ill. McGehee 
Doyle McGlinchey Sheridan 
Drewry McKenzie Smith, Va. 
Durham McMillan, S.C, Snyder 
Eberharter Mahon Sparkman 
Elliott Maloney Spence 
Engle, Calif. Manasco Starkey 
Ervin Mansfield, Stewart 
Fallon Mont. Stigler 
Teighan Mansfield, Tex. Sullivan 
Fernandez Marcantonio Tarver 


May 

Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn, 
Norrell 
Norton 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O’Brien, Mich, 
O’Connor 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla, 
Peterson, Ga, 
Pfeifer 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 

Powell 

Price, Fla, 
Price, Ill. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rabin 

Rains 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 

Resa 
Richards 
Riley 

Rivers 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sabath 
Sadowski 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Savage 
Sheppard 


Wickersham 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
‘Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 


Walter 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weiss 

West 

White 
Whitten 


Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Traynor 
Vinson 


Voorhis, Calif. 


Adams 

Allen, Il. 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Whittington 
MARTIN 


Gillespie 


Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 


Anderson, Calif.Graham 


Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Bolton 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buffett 
Byrnes. Wis, 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Carison 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak, 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y, 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dworshak 
Eaton 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fuller 
Gamble 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gifford 


Grant, Ind, 
Griffiths 
Gross 

Gwinn, N.Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 

Hall, 


Mason 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Mott 
Murray, Wis, 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 


Edwin Arthur Powers 


Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Hand 
Harness, Ind. 
Hartley 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hess 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Holmes, Mass. 
Holmes, Wash, 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Jenkins 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 
Kearney 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Landis 
LeFevre 
Lemke 

Lewis 

Luce 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMillen, Ill, 
Martin, Iowa 


Ramey 
Reece, Tenn, 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees, Kans. 
Rich 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Schwabe, Mo. 
Schwabe, Okla, 
Scrivner 
Shafer 
Sharp 
Short 
Simpson, Il, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Wis, 
Springer 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il, 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thomas, N. J, 
Tibbott 
Towe 
Vorys, Ohio 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Welch 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 
Woodruff, Mich, 


The CierK. The tellers agree in their 


tally. The total number of votes cast is 
394, of which Hon. Sam Raysurn received 
224, and Hon. JOSEPH MarrTIN, Jr., 168; 
and present, 2. 

Therefore, Hon. Sam RAysurn, a Rep- 
resentative-elect from the State of Texas, 
having received a majority of all the 
votes cast, is duly elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives for the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. MarTIn], the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper], the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Woop- 
RUFF], and the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon] will please conduct the 
Speaker-elect to the chair. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. My 
colleagues, we meet today in a solemn 
period in the world’s history. Men and 
women are fighting and dying on many 
far-flung battlefields for the continu- 
ance of our form of government. Their 
sacrifices impress us with the seriousness 
of our responsibility to the people of this 
country and the world, 
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This meeting of a new Congress is a 
symbol of the functioning of popular 
government. It shows a people can have 
popular government and still fight a 
great world war. It dramatizes the con- 
tinuance of the two-party system of gov- 
ernment, which has been tested through 
the years. 

The great Divinity which shapes the 
destinies of men and nations has decreed 
we of the Republican Party shall be the 
opposition party in these crucial, trying 
years ahead. It may well be that this 
may be the more important role. To us 
has been given the task of protecting 
the freedoms and the rights of the people 
and effectively establishing a proper 
check upon the majority. We shall not 
fail—we dare not fail—in carrying out 
effectively this great assignment. 

It is good for us to pause a few minutes 
and recall the splendid traditions of 
Congress. Men and women come to 
Congress, on both sides of the aisle, as 
an opportunity for service to mankind 
and country. We, naturally, do not al- 
ways share the same views but there are 
very few, on either side of the aisle, who 
are not inspired in their work by a gen- 
uine desire for that which will make for 
a better America and a better world. 
While Congress is often ridiculed, often 
attacked and abused, it still stands out as 
the institution in which the people place 
their confidence and trust for the pro- 
tection of their rights and liberties. May 
we continue to justify that great faith. 

My task today is a simple one. It is 
to present to the Members of the House 
their newly elected Speaker. If, and I 
am sure you on the Democratic side will 
understand this natural use of the 
word—if it is necessary for me to pre- 
sent a Democratic Speaker, I know of 
no other I would prefer to present. Our 
Speaker is a man of high character and 
substance; he can be depended upon to 
give full parliamentary justice to the 
humblest Member of this House; he is 
a fine, upstanding American. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I present to you your 
Speaker and my Speaker, Hon, Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Martin, I am 
deeply grateful to you for your gracious 
words in presenting me to my colleagues 
of the House of Representatives. To all 
of my colleagues in the House who have 
been honored by membership in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, I say to you, 
after the action of today, from my heart 
I thank you. For the fourth time you 
have done me this great honor. 

It is a rare privilege to stand in this 
high station and play a part with you 
in this House at any time. When I first 
took this office by election I said to each 
and every one of you that it would be 
my purpose, my unvarying and unyield- 
ing purpose, to preserve, protect, and 
defend the rights, the privileges, and 
the honor and the power of the House 
of Representatives. That pledge I make 
to you again. I love this life. It has 
been my life for nearly 32 years. Next 
to home and family and friends, it is 
my love. If any action of mine at any 
time should lower the standards of those 
who have served here or reflect in any 
fashion upon this great institution, I 
would to my dying day hang my head 
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in shame. It is a great thing; it is a 
great honor. Let me repeat, it is a great 
privilege to be elected by a constituency 
to be a Member of the popular branch 
of the legislative body of a great gov- 
ernment like yours and mine. As long 
as people are vigilant to preserve their 
liberty, there will always be a House of 
Representatives. 

In times like these our thoughts must 
run toterrible things. At this hour, civi- 
lization, in the broader sense, stands at 
the cross-roads. Today we are being 
tested here and there as to whether or 
not free government will live upon the 
face of the earth, yea, even if civilization 
itself will continue to exist. To each 
of us here, may I bespeak again as I did 
more than a year ago, my hope for unity, 
not only here but out there among our 
more than 130,000,000 people. Let us 
not act here today, tomorrow, or 
throughout the coming years in any 
fashion so that any returning soldier 
may have reason to think that we have 
not, while he was offering the supreme 
sacrifice, that we have not, let me repeat, 
done our full, our total duty. Let me 
again say to you, as I have said in the 
past, beware of dangerous men and 
women in this country who preach dis- 
unity. We must be a united people, 
What is the history of some of the coun- 
tries which we have liberated? What 
was the matter? Disorder and disunity 
existed in those countries. Men of good 
will and men of vision were not at the 
helm of state in those countries which 
have felt the tread of a terrible enemy, 
We are engaged, let me repeat, in the 
greatest war which has ever shocked 
civilization. I say to you, my beloved 
friends, that civilization itself cannot 
stand a shock like that which it is now 
undergoing every 25 years and still be 
a civilization worthy of the name. Our 
boys are out there, our girls are out 
there with their backs to bloody walls, 
mocking at death, that you and I may be 
free people. They are doing their part. 
They know what it is about now and 
they will know what it is about and 
what it has been about after this war 
is over. A wise man once said, “Men 
fight better with ideas at the end of their 
bayonets.” These men know what it is 
about. They know what they are fight- 
ing for because they were reared and 
nurtured in a country where liberty has 
been secure and where democracy has 
been safe. We are fortunate people, 
even though we are engaged in this ter- 
rible war, that the tread of a foreign sol- 
dier has not been heard upon our shores, 
and it will not be, because of the bravery 
and the fortitude of the men who pushed 
them away from our shores.. But when 
I think of some of the countries of the 
earth where millions of men, women, 
and children, homeless, ragged, starv- 
ing, treading, like Saul, blind across the 
face of the earth, I think then how 
thankful you and I should be because we 
are the most fortunate people, we in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We will win this war some day because 
we must. I have never been an optimist, 
I might say to you, like some people, 
in ever having thought the war was going 


to be over in 1943 or even in 1944. I 
think, my friends, there is a lot of hard 
fighting both to the east of us and to the 
west of us before we come to victory. 
We must all join, every soul of us, be- 
tween these oceans and the northern 
and southern borders to do everything 
we can to bring this war to a close at 
the earliest possible moment. 

And after the war, then what? Then 
what? I was not proud of my country 
and its actions after the close of the last 
war. We walked out on the rest of the 
world and came home, stuck our head 
in the sand and said: “Let the rest of the 
world go by; we can live here unto our- 
selves.” Sadly we found out that could 
not be done. Many people in public life 
ran away after the last war was over. 
My conscience is clear on that; there 
has not been an hour in 25 years—and I 
have spoken it from many stumps—~ 
when I did not say that if I had been 
a Member of the Senate of the United 
States I would have voted to adhere to 
the Treaty of Versailles, including the 
League of Nations. In my opinion, 
Woodrow Wilson had a dream of world 
cooperation, world concord, and world 
peace, unsurpassed by any man who has 
walked this earth since the lowly Gali- 
lean walked the shores 20 centuries ago 
preaching peace on earth, good will to 
men. 

After the blood and the carnage, what 
then? What are we and other peace- 
loving nations going to do about it? 
There will then be called the greatest 
parliament of men and women ever as- 
sembled in all the tide of time. They 
will truly sit in the seats of the mighty; 
they will stand upon the flaming hilltop 
of terrifying and terrible greatness; 
their responsibility will be above and 
beyond that of any group of men and 
women who ever met together in all his- 
tory. I do not hate people, I do not 
hate individuals, but I shall despise the 
people here and there, the individual 
here and there, who do anything to 
thwart the effort to bring about an 
ordered world and a permanent peace. 
Let me repeat: Upon the action of these 
men and women in this great parliament 
will depend the fate of civilization. If 
we do not win that battle as our fighting 
forces are winning the battle now, we 
shall have failed. We are using force 
now, we are using force to the limit. 
Some people may be content. I am not, 
when I talk or think about what we 
should do after this war is over. Weare 
using force now, let me repeat, and if it 
is necessary to preserve the peace of the 
world, and never let man witness the car- 
nage and the death that we witness to- 
day, I am willing to join with the 
democracies of the earth and other 
peace-loving people and use all the force 
that is necesary to bring about an 
ordered world. 

God helping us and sustaining us, I 
trust, I pray, I hope that we will not fail 
the world. I thank you. 

The Chair will ask his distinguished 
friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SasaATH] to administer the oath of office. 

Mr. SABATH then administered the 
oath of office to Mr. RAYBuRN, 
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SWEARING IN OF THE MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. If the Members will 
rise in their place, the Chair will ad- 
minister the oath of office to all. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I know five 
Members whose certificates of election 
are on file who were unavoidably pre- 
vented from answering the roll call. 
Are those Members entitled to be sworn 
in at this time? 

The SPEAKER. 
only. 

Mr. KEEFE. I mean, if they are pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. They will be. No 
one except those present will be sworn 
in at this time. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am referring to a 
Member whose name does not appear as 
answering the roll call but who is pres- 
ent in person at the time the oath will 
be taken. 

The SPEAKER. If the Member is 
present he may take the oath. 

The Members and Delegates-elect rose, 
and the Speaker administered to them 
the oath of office. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 1) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol< 
lows: 

Resolved, That South Trimble, of the State 
of Kentucky, be, and he is hereby, chosen 
Clerk of the House of Representatives; 

That Kenneth Romney, of the State of 
Montana, be, and he is hereby, chosen Sere 
geant at Arms of the House of Representa- 
tives; 

That Ralph R. Roberts, of the State of 
Indiana, be, and he is hereby, chosen Doore 
keeper of the House of Representatives; 

That Finis E. Scott, of the State of Tene 
nessee, be, and he is hereby, chosen Post- 
master of the House of Representatives; and 

That Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
of the District of Columbia, be, and is here- 
by, chosen Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the resolution be 
divided and that a vote first be taken on 
the election of Chaplain, after which I 
shall offer a substitute resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the election of the Chaplain of the House, 

The question was taken; and the Rev- 
erend James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
was unanimously elected Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives for the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a substitute resolution 
for the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

The Clerk read the substitute resolu« 
tion, as follows: 

Substitute resolution offered by Mr. Woon- 
RUFF of Michigan: 

“Resolved, That John Andrews, of the 
State of Massachusetts, be, and he is hereby, 
chosen Clerk of the House of Representativesg 

“That W. F. Russell, of the State of ,Penne 
sylvania, be, and he is hereby, chosen Sere 
geant at Arms of the House of Representae 
tives; 


If they are present 
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“That James P. Griffin, of the State of New 
Jersey, be, and he is hereby, chosen Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives; 

“That Frank W. Collier, of the State of Wis- 
consin, be, and he is hereby, elected Post- 
master of the House of Representatives.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the substitute resolution. 

The substitute resolution was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs 
on the original resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee |[Mr. Cooper]. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SWEARING IN OF OFFICERS OF THE 

HOUSE 


Mr. South Trimble, Mr. Kenneth Rom- 
ney, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, Mr. Finis E. 
Scott, and Rev. James Shera Montgom- 
ery, D. D., appeared at the bar of the 
House, and the oath of office was ad- 
ministered to them by the Speaker. 


NOTIFICATION OF SENATE OF ORGANI- 
ZATION OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
2) and ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a message be sent to the 
Senate to inform that body that a quorum 
of the House of Representatives has assem- 
bled; that Sam RAYBURN, a Representative 
from the State of Texas, has been elected 
Speaker, and South Trimble, a citizen of 
the State of Kentucky, has been elected 
Clerk; and that the House is ready for 
business. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 3) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That a committee of three Mem- 
bers be appointed by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives to join 
with a committee on the part of the Senate 
to notify the President of the United States 
that a quorum of each House is assembled 
and that Congress is ready to receive any 
communication that he may be pleased to 
make. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
2s members of the committee on the 
part of the House to join with the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to notify 
the President of the United States that a 
quorum of each House has been assem- 
bled and that the Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack], the 
genileman from North Carolina (Mr, 
Dovcnton}], and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: ; 

Senate Resolution 1 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of 

two Senators be appointed to join such com- 


mittee as may be appointed by the House of 


Representatives to wait upon the President 
cof the United States and inform him that a 
quorum of each House is assembled and that 
the Congress is ready to receive any commu- 
nication he may be pleased to make. 


Pursuant to the foregoing resolution, 
the Vice President appointed Mr. BarK- 
LEY and Mr. WHITE members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 

Senate Resolution 2 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the 
House of Representatives that a quorum of 
the Senate is assembled and that the Senate 
is ready to proceed to business. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 1 

Concurrent resolution providing for a joint 

session on Saturday, January 6, 1945, to count 


the electoral votes for President and Vice 
President. 


NOTIFICATION OF ELECTION OF SPEAKER 
AND CLERK 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
4), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to 
inform the President of the United States 
that the House of Representatives has elected 
Sam RAYBURN, a Representative from the 
State of Texas, Speaker, and South Trimble, 
a citizen of the State of Kentucky, Clerk, 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
5), aS follows: 


Resolved, That the rules of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress be, and they are hereby, 
adopted as the rules of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN: After 
the word “Congress”, at the end of the reso- 
lution, strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and insert the following: 

“That rule X of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives is amended by adding 
after clause 40a of the first paragraph a new 
clause to read as follows: 

“*40b. On un-American Activities, to con- 
sist of 9 members.’ 

“Rule XI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended by adding after 
clause 40a two new clauses to read as fol- 
lows: 

“‘40b. To un-American activities—to the 
Committee on un-American Activities. 

“*40c. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, as a whole or by subcommittee, is 
authorized to make from time to time in- 
vestigations of (1) the extent, character, and 
objects of un-American propaganda activi- 
ties in the United States, (2) the diffusion 
within the United States of subversive and 
un-American propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries or of a domestic 
origin and attacks the principle of the form 
of government as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, and (3) all other questions in re- 
lation thereto that would aid Congress in any 
necessary remedial legislation. 

“*The Committee on Un-American Activi- 


ties shall report to the House (or to the 
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Clerk of the House if the House is not in 
session) the results of any such investiga- 
tion, together wtih such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

“‘For the purpose of any such investiga- 
tion, the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to sit and act at such times and 
places within the United States, whether or 
not the House is sitting, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, to require 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, and to take such testimony, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of 
the committee or any subcommittee, or by 
any member designated by any such chair- 
man, and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by any such chairman or member.’” 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the object 
of this amendment is to extend the life 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, usually referred to as the Dies 
committee, and to make it one of the 
standing committees of the House. 

It also provides for giving that com- 
mittee the right to report legislation in 
order that its recommendations may be 
brought to the floor of the House for con- 
sideration in the regular way. 

The Dies committee, or the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, was created 
in 1938. It has done a marvelous work 
in the face of all the zriticism that has 
been hurled at its chairman and at its 
members. I submit that during these 
trying times the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has performed a duty 
second to none ever performed by any 
committee of this House. 

Today, when our boys are fighting to 
preserve American institutions, I submit 
it is no time to destroy the records of 
that committee, it is no time to relax 
our vigilance. We should carry on in 
the regular way and keep this commit- 
tee intact, and above all things, save 
those records. 

There have been more than 5,000 dif- 
ferent occasions in which various agen- 
cies of this Government have come to 
this committee for information on un- 
American activities. That means the 
Department of State, the Department of 
War, the Navy Department, the Army 
Intelligence, the Navy Intelligence, the 
Department of Justice, and the F. B. I. 
They have all come to search those 
records, and have found in them a 
wealth of information that has gone far 
toward protecting this Nation from sabo- 
teurs of all kinds. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate the gentleman for intro- 
ducing his amendment. I shall vote for 
it. As a member of the Dies committee, 


myself, I know that under the proper 
chairman such a permanent committee 
as the gentleman from Mississippi pro- 
poses can render a great public service. 

Now I would like to ask a question, If 
the resolution is adopted, as I hope it will 
be, is it provided that the extensive and 
highly important records now held by the 
Dies committee will be turned over to the 
new committee? 


Mr. RANKIN, It is understood that 


those records will be turned over to this 
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committee. Of course, they are now in 
the possession of the House. I want to 
say to you that our policemen in the 
House Office Building deserve a vote of 
thanks from this House for protecting 
those records in the last few days. 

The passage of this amendment will 
not interfere with any orderly procedure, 
and I do not see how any man in this 
House can vote against this amendment. 
I hope it passes unanimously. ’ 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
your committee appointed on the part 
of the House to join a committee ap- 
pointed on the part of the Senate to wait 
upon the President of the United States 
and notify him that a quorum of the 
two Houses has assembled and that Con- 
gress is ready to receive any communi- 
cation he may be pleased to make, has 
performed its duty. The President 
asked us to report that he will be pleased 
to communicate with the House in 
writing. 

RULES OF THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House a few weeks 
ago appointed a special committee for 
the purpose of studying the rules of the 
House governing its procedure, I move 
that this resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Spevker, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

The SPEAKER. That is not a proper 
motion, the Chair will say, at this time, 
because there is an amendment to the 
iesolution offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois which is pending and which 
must be disposed of. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the amendment be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order. An amendment cannot 
be referred to a committee. That is out 
of order. An amendment to a pending 
motion cannot be referred to a com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair holds 
that the amendment must be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt but that 
the amendment is in order, but under 

the ordinary procedure of the House res- 
lutions creating committees are intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on 
Rules. This applies to standing com- 
mittees as well as select committees. 
There an opportunity is given for a hear- 
ing to determine the advisability of 
bringing the resolution before the House. 

What does this resolution to the rules 


do? In creating the standing committee 
it likewise provides for the type of legis- 


lation that the committee will consider, 


At the present time legislation of that 
character is considered by one of the 





most outstanding committees of this 
House, the Judiciary Committee. 

Much has been said about the preser- 
vation of the records of the Dies com- 
mittee. That is not an issue here in this 
amendment because there is absolutely 
nothing in the amendment that provides 
for placing the records of the Dies com- 
mittee under the control of the standing 
committee which the amendment seeks 
to create. 

To place the records of the Dies com- 
mittee in the hands of a standing com- 
mittee of the House it would be necessary 
for the House to pass a resolution au- 
thorizing the Clerk of the House to turn 
the records over to that committee. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that the Dies committee to a 
certain extent did perform a real public 
service. That was at a time when all 
the members of the committee were par- 
ticipating in its deliberations and agree- 
ing upon the procedure that the com- 
mittee should follow. Later on the com- 
mittee ceased to function in this way, or 
at least that charge was made by mem- 
bers of the committee who maintained 
that the chairman seemed to assume en- 
tire responsibility and that statements 
credited to the committee were issued 
that members of the committee had 
never seen or approved. It is no secret 
that some members of this committee 
resigned because of their displeasure at 
the manner in which the committee was 
being operated. 

Every Member of this House is aware 
that there was an outstanding disagree- 
ment between the Department of Jus- 
tice and the chairman of the committee. 
Efforts were made to settle this disagree- 
ment without success. After the war 
started the committee was not in full 
cooperation with the intelligence 
branches of the Army, Navy, and State 
Departments, but as time went on this 
was ironed out. The committee had a 
tremendous number of names in its files 
and almost daily the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Intelligence Divi- 
sions of the Army, Navy, and State De- 
partments would check the files in search 
of information relative to individuals 
they were investigating. 

The last time the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Dies, appeared before the 
Committee on Accounts, asking for an 
additional appropriation, he advised that 
committee that there was complete har- 
mony between his committee and the De- 
partment of Justice and the State, War, 
and Navy Departments. Today these 
four agencies of our Government are in- 
vestigating subversive activities. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been appropriated 
for that purpose, for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, and the Intelligence 
Branches of the State, Army, and the 
Navy. The Representatives of those 
agencies can continue checking the 
records of the Dies committee, with the 
approval of the Clerk of the House. 


In all about $675,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money has been spent by the Dies com- 
mittee. Offices were opened in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Los An- 
geles, and also in Texas. 

In recent years the Dies committee has 


been a one-man committee. Outside of 
one investigation, meetings were seldom 
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held during the past 2 years. One mem- 
ber of the committee came to me and 
said he had asked for the names of the 
employees of the committee of which he 
was a member, the salaries they were 
receiving, and the duties that they were 
performing. He, a member of that com- 
mittee, said he was denied that informa- 
tion. I told him he could get part of the 
information if he asked for it. He said 
that he did ask for it. I said to him then 
that he should ask again. Then he asked 
me for it, and I gave the names of the 
employees and their salaries, but I had 
no Knowledge of what their duties were. 
I consider the expenditure of public 
funds a public record, and so long as Iam 
chairman of the Committee on Accounts, 
unless this House passes a resolution to 
the contrary, Members of this House can 
always learn how the money they ap- 
propriated is being expended. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. To say, 


in defense of the chairman of that com- 
mittee, right along the lines about which 
the gentleman has spoken, that I know 
of no time when I served on that com- 
mittee, and that was some 612 or 7 years, 
when a member of the committee could 
not find out at all times just who was 
employed, and how much that employee 
was being paid, and I just cannot under- 
stand how any member of that commit- 
tee, even though he might be a new 
dealer, could ask such a question and 
not get the answer. 

Mr.COCHRAN. And I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have the utmost confi- 
dence in the Member I refer to and that 
he came to me and told me that he could 
not get the information. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yjield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have inquired many 
times, and I never asked the Dies com- 
mittee for information in its possession 
that I did not get it. The War Depart- 
ment never asked the Dies committee 
for information in its possession that it 
did not get it; the F. B. I. never asked 
for information of the Dies committee; 
the Naval Intelligence never asked the 
Dies committee for information, the 
Department of Justice and the Depart- 
ment of State never asked the Dies 
committee for information within its 
possession that they did not get it right 
then and there; and at this moment rep- 
resentatives of the State Department 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment, are over there getting information 
from those files to protect us and to pro- 
tect this Government for which our boys 
are fighting. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that what he enumerates at the moment 
is correct; but I know that year after 


year the gentleman from Texas refused 


the departments the gentleman from 
Mississippi has named, information they 
requested. 


Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I have 
to deny that statement. That state- 


ment, I am sorry, is not true; it is a mis- 
statement. 
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Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, I do 


not yield to the gentleman from New 


Jersey. I will let his denial stand but 
again say there was a time when the 
chairman of the committee refused to 
cooperate with the executive branch of 


the Government, 
Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. There 


never was a time when we did not give 
to the departments everything they 
wanted. 


Mr.COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, we have 


a rule that provides—and the Speaker 
has so held—that 3 days after the be- 
ginning of a new Congress, and that is 
today, the records of the Dies commit- 
tee and every other committee of the 


House, standing and select, shall be 


turned over to the Clerk of the House. 
Further than that, we have a law which 
provides how the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives shall handle those rec- 
ords. He has the power to place those 
records in the Library of Congress. 
They are valuable records because they 
contain a tremendous number of names. 
And how did they get those names? 
They confiscated mailing lists of so- 
called subversive organizations they sus- 
pected of violating the laws of this coun- 
try. I have been receiving for years, 
and every other Member of this House 
has been receiving, from organizations 
literature of every type. I would not 
have received that literature had my 
name not been on such a mailing list. 
So, if they confiscated the mailing lists 
of some of these organizations that have 
been sending out literature over this long 
pericd of years, undoubtedly my name 
is on the list; and sois yours. But that 
does not mean I was a member of the 
organization or organizations. I say 
this matter should be properly handled 
by the Committee on Rules of this House. 
If a proper showing can be made to that 
committee that the rules of the House 
should be amended and that they should 
create a standing committee or that a 
select committee should be provided, the 
Committee on Rules have the power to 
report a resolution. Let us proceed in 
an orderly way as we have done in the 
past. I hope this amendment will be 
voted down and then if the gentleman 
from Mississippi so desires he can offer 
a resolution that will be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
would be the effect of the adoption of 
this amendment so far as the finances 
of the committee are concerned? 

Mr. COCERAN. The committee would 
have no right to financial assistance 
other than for a clerk or two because 
the amendment contains no provision 
for any special expenses. Certainly if 
the House creates a standing committee 
it will give that committee a clerk or two 
as it does all standing committees. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
gentleman will yield further on that 
point. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
past the special resolution creating the 
Dies committee or the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, has itself car- 


Mr, 


ried an authorization for certain appro- 


priations; is not that correct? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; but the Accounts 
Committee also feels if the House creates 
a select committee it is a mandate to 


allow expenses. It has always carried 


out the mandate but this is not providing 


for a select committee. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
done by an accompanying resolution. 
Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; the Accounts 


Committee would bring in a resolution. 


The Dies committee ends today; there 
will be no Dies committee after today 
unless the House creates such a com- 
mittee. The gentleman from Mississippi 


desires not to extend the life of the Dies 


committee but to create a new standing 
committee of the House. That is what 
he seeks to do. This new standing com- 
mittee of the House will have no as- 
sistance whatsoever until the Appropria- 
tions Committee provides the assistance. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
committee were created as a standing 
committee of the House by the adoption 
of the amendment proposed, would it not 
be true that then its funds would have 
to come through the Appropriations 
Committee rather than the Committee 
on Accounts? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; it would go to 
the Committee on Appropriations. The 
gentleman said “standing committee”? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It would go to the 
Avpropriations Committee. The Ac- 
counts Committee does not handle that 
appropriation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If this amendment is 
edopted, which I am sure it will be, then 
this committee will be provided with 
funds just as any other committee of 
the House is provided with funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Coming 
from the Legislative Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. But not with any 
money for expenses such as was allowed 
the Dies committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would come to the 
House for funds to carry on its activi- 
ties. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
case, then, it would be up to the Ap- 
propriations Committee to recommend 
whatever amount it wanted to give them? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I say that under the 
rules of the House the Legislative Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 


mittee would recommend a clerk or two’ 


clerks or whatever it desired and it would 
be carried in a deficiency bill; but there 
would be no money in a lump sum voted 
for the standing committee of the House 
under the amendment that the gentle- 
man has offered. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If this amend- 
ment is adopted we will be establishing 
a standing committee which heretofore 
has been a select committee, am I cor- 
rect? ; 
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Mr. COCHRAN. That is true to the 


extent it would have the jurisdiction pro- 
vided in the amendment. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 


Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
most Members of the House Know, I have 
for a little over a year been a member 


of the Special Committee to Investigate 


Un-American Activities. In my opinion, 
this is certainly the wrong time to bring 
up the question as to renewal of the same 
type of committee. 

This is a most controversial question, 


It is a question that every Member wants 


to consider at length. It is a question 
waich should take perhaps 2 or 3 days of 
debate. It is a question involving very, 
very many important problems and many 
important decisions. 

I call the attention of the Members to 
the fact that up until the date of the 
expiration of this committee it required 
a personnel of 13 employees, which cost 
thousands of dollars a month. If you 
are now going to establish a committee 
to carry on the same kind of activities, 
you are practically authorizing the ex- 
penditure of anywhere from $75,000 to 
$200,000 a year, and I say this is no time 
to do anything of that sort. 

I may say also that up to the present 
time I have not seen a piece of paper in 
the form of any tentative report that is 
supposed to be presented to the House of 
Representatives, and I am a member of 
that committee. If your action today 
prolongs the committee and it continues 
to proceed in that manner, I think it is 
the commencement on the first day this 
House is in session of a procedure that 
will lead to disunity. We want to start 
out in harmony and follow the advice of 
the Speaker in an endeavor to work in 
unity and cohesion and to use important 
reasons for any action we take—not go 
ahead on passion, prejudice, and on un- 
reliable matter, 

Mr. Speaker, this amendment should 
be defeated if for no other reason than 
to give us time to think over the question 
and let us all decide for ourselves. I was 
under the impression that the minority 
leader and the minority party had agreed 
that the further activities of committees 
of this sort would not be sanctioned in 
the new Congress. 

I hope that the Republican Members 
as well as the Democratic Members of 
the House will vote against this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN. I yield to the minor- 
ity leader, as his name has been men- 
tioned. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has quoted me as being in 
some agreement about some of these 
committees being continued. May I in- 
form the gentleman that I have not made 
any agreement with anyone on any com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. I did not say that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the mi- 
nority leader, had entered into any agree- 
ment, but I said it was my understand- 
ing, and I will say this, that I have seen 
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published reports in the newspapers to 
the effect that he would have no objec- 
tion to the discontinuance of the activi- 
ties of the Dies committee, 


Mr, COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 


Cox] for an observation. 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I dislike to 
participate in this discussion, but I would 


feel ashamed of myself if I did not take 


the opportunity to publicly express a very 
deep appreciation of the work done by 
the so-called Dies committee. Much has 
been said with reference to the large ex- 
penditures made by the committee. As 
for that, may I say that, in my judg- 
ment, the House never Made a wiser or 
a better investment than it made in the 
setting up of that committee and pro- 
viding it with funds to carry on its activi- 
ties, 

I feel very deeply about this thing. 
Frankly, Iam not enthusiastic about the 
setting up of special investigating com- 
mittees during the new Congress. With 
respect to what has been said about 
agreements, let me say that there have 
been no agreements, but a tacit under- 
standing in certain circles that as few of 
these committees would be set up as 
might be possible. The argument that 
this is a matter for consideration of 
the Committee on Rules is, in my judg- 
ment, not quite—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
correction? 

Mr. COX. I did not mean to include 
anybody on this side as being a party to 
any kind of understanding. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is all right, then. 

Mr. COX. As to the argument that 
this is a matter that should first go to 
the Committee on Rules, may I say that 
maybe that would be the wiser course to 
take, but still to me the argument does 
not seem entirely valid. The Committee 
on Rules is the creature of this House, 
and any recommendation or proposal 
that that committee inight see fit to offer 
would have to come back to the House. 
The question raised in the pending 
amendment is an all-important question, 
and it is one upon which this House must 
make a decision sooner or later. Make 
no mistake about that. The people of 
this country are very much aroused on 
this whole question, and they are deeply 
concerned. They are not willing that 
the work started by the Dies committee 
come to an end. In some of the press 
there has been much shouting over the 
demise of the Dies committee, but let me 
say that in the hearts of the people there 
is a desire that the Congress, at least, 
meet its responsibility by the setting up of 
some kind of an agency to stand guard 
for America. 

This decision has to be made. This 
House may accept this resolution, or it 
may be rejected. If you turn it down, 
you may expect a resolution back here to 
‘set up another investigating committee, 
and such a resolution will carry by an 
overwhelming majority in this body. 

If it should be pleasing to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi to withdraw his 
amendment and let the matter come first 
to the Committee on Rules, and let a new 
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record be developed, I would make no 
objection, but as for hearings, hearings 
have been held and the record is now 
in the keeping of this House. 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. . 

Mr. RANKIN. If I were to take that 


course these valuable records that proba- 


bly involve the fate of this Nation, the 
safety of the American people, would be 
dissipated. 

Mr. COX. You know the source from 
which comes this denunciation of the 
Dies committee. Let me make this ob- 


servation. There is a world-wide con- 
spiracy—there is a campaign against 
constitutional government going on all 
over the world. The people who are 
engineering and participating in the 
furtherance of this campaign are the 
people who are most often denouncing 
the work of the Dies committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. One of the greatest of 
American institutions is the American 
Legion. I holdin my hand the memorial 
of the American Legion, adopted in Chi- 
cago, Ill., on September 18, 1944, memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United 
States to “continue and make permanent 
the congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities.” 

Mr.COX. May Isay to the gentleman 
that the gentleman from Missouri very 
kindly yielded to me, and I must not 
further transgress upon his courtesy. 

I do not know what the House may do, 
but sooner or later decision on this ques- 
tion must be made, and made by this 
House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the opening day of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. I hope that on this day we 
will view this amendment from the angle 
of reason and from the angle of the 
legislative history of the very body of 
which we are Members. I do not know 
when in the history of our country the 
National House of Representatives has 
ever provided by rule for a permanent 
investigating committee. Mark what 
we are doing. This is not a question 
of establishing an investigating com- 
mittee to investigate conditions that 
arise from time to time; it is a question 
of amending the rules of the House to 
provide for a permanent standing com- 
mittee that does not consider legisla- 
tion, but has one subject, one field, the 
field of investigating and making a 
report. 

The amendment provides: 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
shall report to the House the results of any 
such investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 


You will note, not legislation, recom- 
mendations. 

Then, further? 

The Committee on Un-American Activities 
as a whole or by subcommittee is authorized 
to make from time to time investigations. 


We are not considering a resolution 
out of the Committee on Rules for the 
appointment of a special committee to 
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investigate for the continuance of this 
session. 

We are considering by this amend- 
ment the establishment of a permanent 


committee, a standing committee of the 


House. I agree with the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Cox]. I hope that 
the House will not accept this amend- 
ment. The merits of it cannot be dis- 


cussed today. It is a question of 


whether or not the House shall provide 
for a standing committee or shall refer 
this to the Committee on Rules for con- 
sideration. I am confident the Commit- 
tee on Rules will forthwith report a res- 
olution continuing for this Congress the 
Committee to Investigate Un-American 
Activities. If that is done, I can assure 
the gentleman from Mississippi that 
immediately upon that resolution being 
reported out, if the House takes such 
action today, I shall put it on the pro- 
gram for immediate consideration. 
There is a big difference between estab- 
lishing a standing committee to investi- 
gate and establishing a special investi- 
gating committee for a particular Con- 
gress. If this amendment is adopted, as 
far as I know, it will be the first time 
in the history of this body that a com- 
mittee of this kind was ever established 
as a permanent or standing committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I call the attention of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
the fact that this is to be a standing 
committee. It is to be a legislative com- 
mittee with powers to make these in- 
vestigations. This would amend rule 11 
of the Rules of the House by adding 
after clause 40 (a) two new clauses. 
Section 11 is the one which says to what 
committees legislation shall be referred, 
and getting down to this amendment it 
says: 

To the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities— 


That is, the legislation which refers to 
un-American activities to be referred to 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. Of course, it is a legislative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What type of lec- 
islation, that is the question. There is a 
question of jurisdiction of committees, 
of other permanent and standing com- 
mittees. Certainly the existing rules 
provide the type of bills or resolutions 
that are referred to a standing commit- 
tee. This resolution establishing a 
standing committee, assuming it can rec- 
ommend legislation, does not set forth. 
the type of legislation. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. What assur- 
ance can the majority leader give the 
House that the records of the Dies com- 
mittee will not be destroyed, as charged 
by the gentleman from Mississippi, if 
the resolution is defeated? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the gentleman's question is a very 
proper one. 


The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 


from Massachusetts will yield, the Clerk 
of the House is a sworn cfficer of the 
House, and not only the Ruies of the 
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House, but the law of the land, provide 
that they shall be put into his hands 
and what shall be the disposition of such 
records. The Chair thinks that answers 
the question of whether or not these 
papers are going to be destroyed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that we have a penal statute which 
provides that if the Clerk of the House 
or any other individual destroys those 
files, or even takes the files away, he can 
be sent to the penitentiary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not discussing the merits of this be- 
cause I voted for the Dies resolution 
every time it came up. I hope my friend, 
the gentleman from Mississippi, will 
withdraw it. I am urging the House to 
realize that a vote against this is not 
a vote against a special investigating 
committee. It is a vote against the pro- 
cedure that in one-hundred-and-fifty- 
odd years of constitutional history, no 
Congress, no membership of this body, 
has ever followed to establish a perma- 
nent committee of this kind. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the amendment 
and the resolution to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My in- 
quiry has been partly answered by the 
statement of the Chair, but I now ask, 
What is the status of the records of the 
Dies committee at the present time and 
what will be their status if this amend- 
ment should be adopted? 

The SPEAKER. This amendment 
does not change the status of the papers 
of the Dies committee at all, unless fur- 
ther action of the House is taken. For 
the information of the House the Chair 
will read two rules. 

First: 

RULE XXXVII 
PAPERS 

The clerks of the several committees of 
the House shall, within 3 days after the final 
adjournment of a Congress, deliver to the 
Clerk of the House all bills, joint resolu- 
tions, petitions, and other papers referred to 
the committee, together with all evidence 
taken by such committee under the order of 
the House during the said Congress and not 
reported to the House; and in the event of 
the failure or neglect of any clerk of a com- 
mittee to comply with this rule the Clerk of 
the House shall, within 3 days thereafter, 
take into his keeping all such papers and 


testimony. 


Also: 
RvuLeE XXXVIII 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS 


No memorial or other paper presented to 
the House shall be withdrawn from its files 
without its leave, and if withdrawn there- 
from certified copies thereof shall be left in 
the office of the Clerk; but when an act may 
pass for the settlement of a claim, the Clerk 
is authorized to transmit to the officer in 
charge with the settlement thereof the papers 
on file in his office relating to such claim, 
cr may loan temporarily to an officer or 
bureau of the executive departments any 
papers on file in his office relating to any 
matter pending before such officer or bureau, 
taking proper receipt therefor, 


Those are the rules of the House. The 
law provides in title II, United States 
Code, section 147, as follows: 


The Clerk of the House of Representatives 
is authorized and directed to deliver to the 
Librarian of Congress all bound volumes of 
original papers, general petitions, printed 
matter, books, and manuscripts on June 6, 
1900, in, or that may thereafter have come 
into or may come into, the files of the House, 
which in his judgment are not required to 
be retained in the immediate custody of the 
file clerk; and it shall be the duty of the 
Librarian of Congress to cause all such mat- 
ter so delivered to him to be properly classi- 
fied by Congress and arranged for preserva- 
tion and ready reference. All of such matter 
to be held as a part of the files of the House 
of Representatives, subject to its orders and 
rules. 


The majority leader of the House, with 
the minority leader and myself, held a 
conference about these papers and it 
was decided that they would remain in 
the committee until today, and be trans- 
ferred as the rules and law provide un- 
less the House should take further action. 
So far as the preservation of the papers 


is concerned, they are in the custody of . 


the Clerk of the House. The Clerk of 
the House is a sworn officer and he knows 
his duty. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Just a moment. 
Does the gentleman want to state a 
point of order? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Not against, though. 

Mr. RANKIN. Not against. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
very much to complete the statement 
the Chair started to make. 

The House will remember that the Mc- 
Cormack committee, the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, wound up its 
work and recommended legislation. Its 
papers were taken possession of by the 
Clerk and filed in the Library of Con- 
gress. They were looked into by reso- 
lution of the Congress. That is the usual 
method, and it can be done at any time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speaker, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. . 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
pending amendment, was any order 
given to the Librarian of Congress with 
respect to the. disposition of these 
papers? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman heard 
the amendment read. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
rather involved in references and at the 
time it was impossible to tell. The cita- 
tion the Chair last read from the law 
stated that the papers would be subject 
to the order of the House; and I was 
wondering if the House was proposing to 
give an order. 

The SPEAKER. That is a statutory 
law, not a rule of the House. 

The Chair does not see anything in the 
pending amendment that makes any dis- 
position whatever of the papers of the 
so-called Dies committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
in that connection, in reply to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr, Case], 
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that some of the men who went over 
there to look over those papers were pre- 
pared to remove them and said they 
would like to throw them into the Po- 
tomac River. I want to see that these 
records are kept; that is one thing I am 
striving for. 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion has been ordered; and, further than 
that, as far as the occupant of this chair 
is concerned these papers have been kept 
intact. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am speaking of the 
ones who went there to look them over, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MarCANnTONIO) 
there were—yeas 134, noes 146, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


SWEARING IN OF NEW MEMBERS 
The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 


Stands that two or three Members with 


certificates on file with the Clerk were 
not here when the other Members were 
sworn in, were unable to get here at the 
hour of meeting on account of late trains. 
At least two such Members are here now. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of those detained by late trains. I took 
the oath of office but I was not here in 
time to answer to the first roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The statement of the 
gentleman from South Dakota will stand. 

Mr. LE COMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LE COMPTE. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say that I was not present at the roll 
call but I was present and took the oath 
of office. 

The SPEAKER. The 
statement will stand. 

The Members who have not taken the 
oath of office will present themselves in 
the well of the House and all others will 
clear the well of the House. 

Mr. GORSKI and Mr. STEFAN ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MappdEn], the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. STEVENSON], and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin who is now addressing 
the Chair were not here when the roll 
was called but were present and took the 
oath of office. 

The SPEAKER. The statement of the 
gentleman will stand. 


RULES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
a statement be made as to what we are 
voting on, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is en- 
deavoring to put the question and will 
state it if he is allowed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxtn]. A roll 
call has been ordered. Those in favor 
of the amendment will, when their 
names are called, answer “yea” and 
those opposed “nay.” The Clerk will 
call the roll. 


gentleman’s 
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The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 186, not voting 40, 
as follows: 
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{Roll No. 3] 
YEAS—208 
Abernethy Gifford Mott 
Adams Gillespie Mundt 
Allen, Il. Gillette Murray, Tenn. 
Allen, La, Gillie | Murray, Wis. 
Andersen, Goodwin Norrell 
H. Carl Gossett O'Hara 
Anderson, Calif. Graham O’Konski 
Andresen, Grant, Ala. Pace 
August H. Grant, Ind, Peterson, Fla. 
Andrews, Ala. Griffiths Peterson, Ga. 
Andrews, N. ¥. Gross Philbin 
Angell Gwinn,N.Y. Phillips 
Arends Gwynne, Iowa Pittenger 
Auchincloss Hau, Ploeser 
Barrett, Wyo. Edwin Arthur Powers 
Bates, Mass. Hall, Price, Fla. 
Beall Leonard W. Randolph 
Beckworth Halleck Rankin 
Bell Hancock Reece, Tenn. 
Bennett,Mo. Hare Reed, Ill. 
Bishop Harness, Ind. Reed,N. Y. 
Boykin Hartley Rees, Kans, 
Bradley, Mich. Hébert Rich 
Brown, Ga. Hendricks Richards 
Brown,Ohio Henry Riley 
Brumbaugh Hess Rivers 
Bryson Hill Robertson, 
Buffett Hinshaw N. Dak. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hobbs Robertson. Va. 
Camp Hoeven Robsion, Ky. 
Campbell Hoffman Rockwell 
Cannon, Fla. Hope Rodgers, Pa, 
Carlson Horan Roe, Md. 
Case, S. Dak. Howell Rogers, Fla. 
Chipet field Jenkins Rogers, Mass. 
Church Jensen Russell 
Clason Johnson, Il. Sasscer 
Clevenger Johnson,Ind. Schwabe, Mo. 
Cole, Kans. Johnson, Okla. Schwabe, Okla. 
Cole, Mo. Jones Scrivner 
Cole, N. Y. Jonkman Shafer 
Colmer Judd Short 
Cooper Kearney Simpson, Ill. 
Corbett Keefe Smith, Va. 
Cox Kilburn Smith, Wis. 
Cravens Kilday Springer 
Cunningham’ Kinzer Stefan 
Curtis Knutson Stewart 
D'Alesanaro Landis Stigler 
Daughton, Va. Lanham Sundstrom 
Davis Larcade Taber 
Dolliver LeCompte Talbot 
Domengeaux LeFevre Talle 
Donderuv McConnell Thomas, N. J. 
Drewry McCowen Tibbott 
Dworshak McGehee Vorys, Ohio 
Eaton McGregor Vursell 
Elliott McKenzie Wadsworth 
Ellis McMillan, S.C. West 
Elisworth McMillen, Ul. White 
Elsaesser Mahon Whitten 
Elston Maloney Wickersham 
Fallon Manasco Wigglesworth 
Fellows Martin, Iowa Wilson 
Fenton Martin, Mass, Winstead 
Fisher Mason Winter 
Fuller May Wolcott 
Gamble Michener Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gathings Miller, Nebr. Wood 
Gearhart Mills Woodruff, Mich, 
Gibson Morrison Worley 
NAYS—186 
Anderson, Case,N J. Fernandez 
N. Mex, Celler Flannagan 
Arnold Chelf Flood 
Bailey Clements Folger 
Baldwin, N.Y. Cochran Forand 
Barrett, Pa. Combs Gallagher 
Barry Cooley Gardner 
Bates, Ky. Crosser Geelan 
Bender Curley Gerlach 
Bennet,N. Y. Dawson Gordon 
Biemiller De Lacy Gorski 
Bland Delaney, Granahan 
Bloom James J. Granger 
Boiton Delaney, Green 
Bonner John J. Gregory 
Boren Dickstein Hagen 
Bradley, Pa. Dirksen Hand 
Buckley Douglas, Calif. Harris 
Bulwinkle Douglas, Ill. Hart 
Bunker Doyle Havenner 
Burch Durham Hays 
Burgin Eberharter Healy 
Byrne, N. Y. Engel, Mich, Hedrick 
Canfield Engle, Calif. Heffernan 
Cannon, Mo. Ervin Herter 
Carnahan Feighan Heselton 


Hoch Mansfield, Rooney 
Holifield Mont. Rowan 
Holmes, Mass. Mansfield, Tex. Ryter 
Holmes, Wash. Marcantonio Sabath 
Hook Merrow Sadowski 
Huber Miller, Calif. Satterfield 
Hull Monroney Savage 
Izac Morgan Sheppard 
Jarman Murdock Sheridan 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Norton Snyder 

Luther A, O’Brien, Tl. Sparkman 
Kean O'Brien, Mich. Spence 
Kee O'Connor Starkey 
Kefauver O'Neal Stevenson 
Kelley, Pa. O'Toole Stockman 
Kelly, ll. Outland Sullivan 
Keogh Patman Tarver 
Kerr Patrick Taylor 
King Patterson Thom 
Kirwan Pfeifer Thomas, Tex. 
Kopplemann Pickett Thomason 
Kunkel Plumley Tolan 
LaFollette Poage Torrens 
Lane Powell Towe 
Lea Price, Il. Traynor 
Lemke Priest Vinson 
Lesinski Quinn, N. Y. Voorhis Calif. 
Lewis Rabaut Walter 
Link Rabin Wasielewski 
Luce Rains Weaver 
Ludlow Ramey Weiss 
Lyle Ramspeck Welch 
Lynch Rayfiel Whittington 
McCormack Resa Wolverton, N. J. 
McDonough Robinson, Utah Woodhouse 
McGlinchey Roe, N. Y. Woodrum, Va. 
Madden Rogers, N. Y. 

NOT VOTING—40 

Baldwin, Md. Doughton, N.C. Neely 
Barden Earthman Rizley 
Blackney Fogarty Sharp 
Brehm Fulton S kes 
Brooks Gavin Simpson, Pa, 
Buck Gore Slaughter 
Butler Hale Smith. Ohio 
Chapman Harless, Ariz. Somers, N. Y. 
Chenoweth Heidinger Sumner, Il. 
Clark Jackson Sumners, Tex. 
Coffee Jennings Trimble 
Courtney Johnson, Weichel 
Crawford Lyndon B. Zimmerman 
Dingell Latham 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call the 
ayes are 208, the nays 186. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (S. Con. Res. 1), which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress shall meet in the Hall of 
of the House of Representatives on Saturday, 
the 6th day of January 1945, at 1 o’clock 
postmeridian, pursuant to the requirements 
of the Constitution and laws relating to the 
election of President and Vice President of 
the United States, and the President of the 
Senate shall be their presiding officer; that 
two tellers shall be previously appointed by 
the President of the Senate on the part of 
the Senate and two by the Speaker on the 
part of the House of Representatives, to 
whom shall be handed, as they are opened 
by the President of the Senate, all the cer- 
tificates and papers purporting to be cer- 
tificates of the electoral votes, which certifi- 
cates and papers shall be opened, presented, 
and acted upon in the alphabetical order of 
the States, beginning with the letter A; and 
said tellers, having then read the same in the 
presence and hearing of the two Houses, 
shall make a list of the votes as they shall 
appear from the said certificates; and the 
votes having been ascertained and counted 
in the manner and according to the rules by 
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law provided, the result of the same shall 
be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall thereupon announce the state of 
the vote, which announcement shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the per- 
sons, if any, elected President and Vice 
President of the United States, and, to- 
gether with a list of the votes, be entered 
on the Journals of the two Houses, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will ap- 
point the tellers later. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker. I offer a resolution, which I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
6), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the subcommittces thereof be 
authorized to sit during sessions and recesses 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution for immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
7), as follows: 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected members 
of the following standing committees of the 
House of Representatives: 

Accounts: John J. Cochran (chairman), 
Missouri; Frank M. Boykin, Alabama; Herbert 
C. Bonner, North Carolina; Alfred J. Elliott, 
California; Donald L. O’Toole, New York. 

Appropriations: Clarence Cannon (chair- 
man), Missouri; Clifton A. Woodrum, Vir- 
ginia; Louis Ludlow, Indiana; Malcolm C. 
Tarver, Georgia; Jed Johnson, Oklahoma; 
J. Buell Snyder, Pennsylvania; Emmet O'Neal, 
Keniucky; Louis C. Rabaut, Michigan; John 
H. Kerr, North Carolina; George H. Mahon, 
Texas; Harry R. Sheppard,.California; Butler 
B. Hare, South Carolina; Albert Thomas, 
Texas; Joe Hendricks, Florida; Michael J. 
Kirwan, Ohio; John M. Coffee, Washington; 
W. F. Norrell, Arkansas; Jamie L. Whitten, 
Mississippi; Thomas J. OBrien, Illinois; 
James M. Curley, Massachusetts. 

Military Affairs: Andrew J. May (chair- 
man), Kentucky; R. Ewing Thomason, Texas; 
Overton Brooks, Louisiana; John J. Spark- 
man, Alabama; Paul J. Kilday, Texas; Car! T. 
Durham, North Carolina; Clifford Davis, Ten- 
nessee; John Edward Sheridan, Pennsylvania; 
Philip J. Philbin, Massachusetts; Paul 
Stewart, Oklahoma; Arthur Winstead, Mis- 
sissippi; John J. Rooney, New York. 

Naval Affairs: Carl Vinson (chairman), 
Georgia; Patrick H. Drewry, Virginia; Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Texas; Michael J. Bradley, Penn- 
sylvania; Ed. V. Izac, California; Lansdale G. 
Sasscer, Maryland; James J. Heffernan, New 
York; L. Mendel Rivers, South Carolina; 
F. Edward Hébert, Louisiana; Emery H. Price, 
Florida; William A. Rowan, Illinois. 

Rules: Adolph J. Sabath (chairman), Illie- 
nois; E. E. Cox, Georgia; Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia; J. Bayard Clark, North Carclina; 
John J. Delaney, New York; William M. Col- 
mer, Mississippi; Joe B. Bates, Kentucky; 
Roger C. Slaughter, Missouri. 

Ways and Means: Robert L. Doughton 
(chairman), North Carolina; Jere Cooper, 
Tennessee; John D. Dingell, Michigan; A, 
Willis Robertson, Virginia; Milton H. West, 
Texas; Wilbur D. Mills, Arkansas; Noble J. 
Gregory, Kentucky; A. Sidney Camp, Georgia; 
Walter A. Lynch, New York; Aime J. Forand, 
Rhode Island; Thad F. Wasielewski, Wiscon- 
sin; Paul H. Maloney, Louisiana; Herman P, 
Eberharter, Pennsylvania; Cecil R. King, 
California; Clinton P. Anderson, New Mexico. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Schuyler 
Otis Bland (chairman), Virginia; Robert 
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Ramspeck, Georgia; Jcseph J. Mansfield, 
Texas; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; Frank W. 
Boykin, Alabama; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; 
Herbert C. Bonner, North Carolina; Henry M. 
Jackson, Washington; Eugene J. Keogh, New 
York; Ralph H. Daughton, Virginia. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speeker, I offer a 
resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
8), as follows: 

Resolved, That until otherwise ordered the 
hour of daily meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be 12 o’clock meridian. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
9), as follows: 

Resolved, That the standing committees of 
the House of Representatives and the floor 
leaders are hereby authorized to have such 
printing and binding done as may be actually 
necessary for the transaction of their official 
business during the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
MAJORITY AND MINORITY LEADERS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Democratic caucus, I am 
directed by unanimous vote of that cau- 
cus to announce the election of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK] as majority leader of the 
House of Representatives of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of the Republican 
conference, I have been directed to notify 
the House officially that the Republican 
conference has elected the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, JosepH W. Mar- 
TIN, Jr., as minority leader of the House. 


HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 40, sections 175 and 176, 
United States Code, the Chair appoints 
as members of the House Office Building 
Commission the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. SaBaTH] and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Hancock] to serve with 
himself. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. BLACKNEY appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office, 


is EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today, and also to 
extend my remarks in the REecorp on an- 
other subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include an arti- 
cle by Charles W. Briggs, cf St. Paul, 
Minn., entitled “The Relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to Sovereignty.” This 
deals with international questions as 
well. I have an estimate from the Pub- 


lic Printer, because the article will ex- 
ceed the space permitted under the House 
rules, that the cost will be $225.40. Not- 
withstanding that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be included in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include some 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY, Mr. CARLSON, and 
Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
were given permission to extend their 
remarks in the REcorD. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle by George E. Sokolsky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consént to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects 
and include certain speeches and ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and in- 
clude a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gerftleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Harry Emerson Wildes, of 
Valley Forge, Pa., commemorating the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Anthony Wayne. 


JANUARY 3 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include a reso- 
lution of the Los Angeles County Board 
cf Supervisors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members were not in the city at 
the time the roll call was had but were 
here in time to be sworn in. What is 
their status? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has sworn 
in quite a number of Members since the 
roll was called. 

Mr. KNUTSON. They were sworn in 
but the REcorp does not show that they 
were here. 

The SPEAKER. If any Member says 
he was here at the time of the swearing 
in, the Chair will take his statement for 
it. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Rzecorp and include a short article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include an ar- 
ticle by Joseph Leib, vice commander, 
Costello Post, American Legion, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include an ex- 
cerpt from a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein a speech made by 
United States Attorney Alexander M. 
Campbell before the Kiwanis and Quest 
Clubs of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I make four 
unanimous-consent requests to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD: First, to include a poem; sec- 
ondly, to include an editorial; and lastly, 
to include two newspaper articles, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I have three 
unanimous-consent requests. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp the platform of the National Grange 
together with my remarks, and also to 
insert in the Recorp an extension of re- 
marks and include a certain excerpt on 
irrigation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE J. MITCHELL CHASE 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
former Member of the House, J. Mitchell 
Chase, of Clearfield, Pa., died on New 
Year’s Day at his home in that city. 

A member of one of Pennsylvania’s 
finest families, Mr. Chase was well and 
favorably known in the great Keystone 
State for his marked ability as a lawyer 
and his active participation in veterans’ 
affairs in the State and Nation. He was 
elected as State commander of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of the American 
Legion in 1924, and served with honor 
and distinction. 

“Mitch” Chase, as he was affection- 
ately known to thousands of veterans 
throughout the Nation, enlisted for serv- 
ice in World War No. 1 in 1917 in the 
United States Air Service and served un- 
til 1919, 17 months of which were spent 
with the American Expeditionary Force 
in France. He was pardonably proud of 
the fact that his only son, Technical 
Sgt. Henry Hughes Chase, is uphold- 
ing the traditional military accomplish- 
ments of the Chase family by stellar 
service in the present war as a member 
of the United States Army Air Corps, 
having been awarded the Purple Heart 
decoration and the Air Medal with nine 
Oak-Leaf Clusters which indicate nine 
additional awards of the same decoration. 

Hon. J. Mitchell Chase was elected to 
Congress on March 4, 1927, and served 
in the Seventieth, Seventy-first, and 
Seventy-second Congresses representing 
the old Twenty-third District of Penn- 
sylvania, then comprised of Cameron, 
Centre, Clearfield, and McKean Counties. 
His reelection for a third term in Con- 
gress was the first time since Civil War 
Gov. Andrew Gregg Curtin enjoyed the 
distinction and honor of serving that 
particular district in Congress for three 
successive terms. 

The death of “Mitch” Chase is a dis- 
tinct loss to the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania and closes the career of a brilliant 
lawyer and a sincere and conscientious 
legislator, while the veterans of all wars 
have lost an able champion, a stanch 
ally and a real friend. 

May he rest in peace, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
Sence was granted as follows; 
xCI——2 


To Mr. Hartess of Arizona, for 12 days, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Crawrorp (at the request of 
Mr. WooprurF of Michigan), for 1 week, 
on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 4, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a rule regulating criminal ap- 
peals by the United States under the act 
of May 9, 1942 (56 Stat. 271) (H. Doc. No. 3); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting annual report of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (H. Doc. 


No. 11); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and ordered to be 
printed. 


3. A letter from the Director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, transmitting 
first report of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, as of January 1, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 9); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

4. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting Rules of Criminal Procedure for 
the District Courts of the United States (H. 
Doc. No. 12); to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
War Food Administration, transmitting the 
annual report of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report of the activities of funds used by, and 
donations to, the regional research labora- 
tories established pursuant to section 202 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
required by paragraph (e) of that section; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

7. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting copy 
of a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944, covering the receipts, expenditures, and 
work of the agricultural experiment stations 
in the States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, War Food Administration, transmitting 
the report on receipts, expenditures, and re- 
sults of cooperative agricultural extension 
work for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

9. A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitting five tables covering the 
determinations of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget during the second quarter of 
the fiscal year 1945 of the number of em- 
ployees required by the executive depart- 
ments and agencies for the proper and effi- 
cient exercise of their respective functions; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

10. A letter from the Administrator, Veter- 
ans Administration, transmitting a copy of 
the information furnished the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of 
making a determination of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration personnel requirements for the 
third quarter of the 1945 fiscal year; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 
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11, A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant to the Secretary, Department of Com- 
merce, transmitting revision No. 1 of the es- 
timates of personnel requirements for the 
quarter ending March $31, 1945, for salaries 
and aeronautical charts, and geodetic con- 
trol surveys, United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

12. A letter from the third vice president, 
Panama Railroad Company, transmitting on 
behalf of the United States Offices of the 
Panama Railroad Company, a revised report 
of Quarterly Estimate of Personnel Require- 
ments; for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

13. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting the information 
with respect to the number of persons needed 
for the proper and efficient exercise of the 
functions of the Bureau of the Budget for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

14. A letter from the Chairman, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, transmitting a report on 
the operation of section 13 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

15. A letter from the Chairman, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, transmitting its eleventh 
annual report, covering the activities of the 
Authority during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1943, and ending June 30, 1944; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

16. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, concerning the spe- 
cial helium-production fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

17. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting the reports of inspection, 2,125 
in number, of the records and accounts of 
disbursing officers of the Army, made during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, by officers 
of the Inspector General's Department or 
others detailed for that purpose; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

19. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting an itemized re- 
port of transactions during the fiscal year 
1944, for account of the Pershing Hall Me- 
morial Fund; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

20. A letter from the Army and Navy Mu- 
nitions Board, transmitting a report on stra- 
tegic materials, which is submitted to the 
Congress by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

21. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting report 
showing officers and administrative offices de- 
linquent in rendering or transmitting ac- 
counts; and officers delinquent in payment 
of final balances, for the fiscal year 1944; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

22. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of Alabama, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Maine, New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wis- 
consin, certifying to the appointment of the 
electors for President and Vice President in 
these States on November 7, 1944; to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

23. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
for the acquisition of Indian lands required 
in connection with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of elcctric transmis- 
sion lines and other works, Fort Peck 
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project, Montana; to the Committee on 
indian Affairs. 

24. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

25. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
15, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of report 
on the Santee River, N. C. and S. C., with a 
view to determining whether any flood-con- 
trol improvement of the Reedy River, S. C., 
is advisable at this time, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Flood Control, 
House of Representatives, adopted on May 2, 
1939; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

26. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the financial statement 
of the Bonneville Administrator for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, made under the 
provisions of section 9 (c) of the Bonneville 
Act (Public, No. 329, 75th Cong., approved 
August 20, 1937); to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

27. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a combined state- 
ment of receipts, expenditures, and balances 
of the United States Government’ for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

28. A letter from the president of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine, Inc., transmitting here- 
with the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, covering the 
fiscal year 1944; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

29. A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting a report of the preceding 
fiscal year as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library; to the Committee on the Library. 

30. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the Eighth Report of the Attor- 
ney General, covering the period from Au- 
gust 26 through December 15, 1944; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

31. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
and recommendation concerning the claim of 
Dane D. Morgan against the United States; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

32. A letter from the Acting Chief Clerk of 
the Court of Claims of the United States, 
transmitting a statement of all Judgments 
rendered by the Court of Claims for the year 
ended December 2, 1944, the amount thereof, 
the parties in whose favor rendered, and a 
brief synopsis of the nature of the claims; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

33. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of the Lawrence Motor 
Co., Inc., against the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

34. A letter from the Administrator of War 
Food Administration, transmitting the re- 
port of operations, expenditures, and obli- 
gations under the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

35. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the re- 
port of the Comptroller General of the United 
States of the work of the General Accounting 
Office for the fiscal year 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments. 

36. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all the facts 
and pertinent provisions of the law in the 
cases of 245 individuals whose deportation 


has been suspended for more than 6 months; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced ard 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 1. A bill to provide disability benefits 
for honorably discharged yeterans under cer- 
tain circumstances; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.2. A bill providing for Government 
ownership of the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R.3. A bill to restore standard time; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.4. A bill to provide for Federal aid 
for the development, construction, improve- 
ment, and repair of public airports in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R. 5. A bill to make available specialized 
services and facilities to States, areas, coun- 
ties, and communities in developing recrea- 
tion programs for the people of the United 
States in the transition period from war to 
peace and beyond, designed to aid in the 
speedy rehabilitation and absorption of war 
veterans and their families into normal and 
satisfying community life; to provide a 
variety of wholesome leisure-time activities 
available to all youth to the end of aiding in 
the building of better health, physical well- 
being, character, and citizenship, stimulating 
intellectual and desirable avocational pur- 
suits, and reducing and preventing accidents, 
delinquency, and crime; and making com- 
munities more attractive and desirable as 
places in which to live and conduct business; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CURLEY: 

H.R.6. A bill to provide for the payment 
by the United States during the present war, 
of certain transportation expenses of mem- 
bers of the armed forces returning home on 
furlough from service overseas; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H.R.7. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.8. A bill to amend a law known as 
Public Law 603 (77th Cong., 2d sess., ch, 404), 
and entitled “An act to mobilize the produc- 
tive facilities of small business in the in- 
terests of successful prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes’; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R.9. A bill for improvement of the 
Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to 
Key West, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R.10. A bill to adjust the basis of com- 
pensation for overtime service of certain 
employees in the Postal Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R.11. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors to prepare 
estimates and plans for improvement of cer- 
tain river and harbor projects, ane for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 
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H.R. 12. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Finneys Creek, 
Accomac County, Va., and the channel con- 
necting with Wachapreague Inlet and the 
Atlantic Ocean; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H.R.13. A bill for the improvement of 
Gargathy Inlet, Accomac County, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R.14. A bill to provide for preliminary 
examination and survey of Jackson Creek, 
Westmoreland County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with the Potomac River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 15. A bill for preliminary examination 
and survey of Taskmers Creek, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 16. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Dyer Creek, Math- 
ews County, Va., and the channel connecting 
with the Chesapeake Bay; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R.17. A bill for preliminary examination 
and survey of Deep Creek, Accomac County, 
Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 18. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Bonum Creek, 
Westmoreland County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with the Potomac River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 19. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Kings Creek, 
Northampton County, Va., and the channel 
connecting with Cherrystone Channel, Va.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 20. A bill to provide for an examina- 
tion and survey of Farnham Creek, Rich- 
mond County, Va.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 21. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and surveys of Parrotts Creek, 
Middlesex County, Va., and the channel con- 
necting with Rappahannock River; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 22. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Davis Creek, 
Mathews County, Va., and channel connect- 
ing same with Mobjack Bay, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R.23. A bill for preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of Browns Bay, Va.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


H.R. 24. A bill to provide for a preliminary 
examination and survey of Bransons Cove, 
in the lower Machodoc River, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 25. A bill for a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of the southwest side of the 
Rappahannock River in the vicinity of Bowl- 
ers Wharf, Essex County, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 26. A bill to authorize a bridge, roads 
and approaches, supports and bents, or other 
structures across, over, or upon lands of-the 
United States within the limits of the Colo- 
nial National Historical Park at or near York- 
town, Va.; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H.R.27. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Rehoboth-Assateague Na- 
tional Seashore in the States of Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 28. A bill to provide that the fund for 
the relief of sick and disabled and destitute 
seamen belonging to the United States mer- 
chant marine service shall also be for the 
relief of sick, disabled, destitute, or needy de- 
pendents of deceased seamen, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R.29. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Cas Post, No. 659, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Manito- 
woc, Wis.,” approved June 16, 1938; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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H.R.20. A bill to compensate Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va., and York County, Va., for 
certain of their public roads and highways 
seized by the United States for the use of a 
permanent Marine Corps post at Quantico, 
Va., and a Navy mine depot at or near York- 
town, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOBES: 

H.R.31. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
228 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session; to the Committee on Flocd Control. 

H.R.32. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to protect trade and commerce 
against interference by violence, threats, 
coercion, or intimidation,” approved June 18, 
1924; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.33. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system of 
bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 34. A bill to punish the willful in- 
jury, destruction, or defective manufacture of 
property used or intended for use in the 
preparation for or carrying on of war or na- 
tional defense and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


H.R.35. A bill to amend further the Civil - 


Service Retirement Act, approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 36. A bill to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.37 A bill to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.38 A bill making it unlawful for any 
person, firm, association, or corporation not 
expressly excepted from the operation of the 
act by the provisions thereof, to use the 
mails to solicit or effect insurance or collect 
or transmit insurance premiums in any State 
without complying with the insurance laws 
thereof; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R.39. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to punish the willful injury or de- 
struction of war material, or of war premises 
or utilities:'used in connection with war ma- 
terial, and for other purposes,” approved April 
20, 1918, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.40 A bill to permit all litigation in 
the courts of the United States without the 
requirements of deposits of money, and to 
make it unlawful to require the printing of 
the record and other papers on appeals; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.41. A bill to provide for the recording 
of the proceedings in one of the courtrooms 
of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia by sound- 
recording equipment; and for the reproduc- 
tion of the sounds of such proceedings in 
whole or in part, in the District of Columbia 
Circuit Court of Appeals and in the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the review 
of any such case; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 42. A bill to amend sections 1, 2, and 
2 of the act entitled “An act to punish the 
willful injury or destruction of war material, 
or of war premises or utilities used in con- 
nection with war material, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 20, 1918, as amended 
(40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, secs. 101, 102, 
and 103); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 43. A bill to safeguard the admission 
of evidence in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 44. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposal of certain 
records of the United States Government”; 


to the Committee on the Disposition of 
Executive Papers. 

H.R. 45. A bill to provide that, in dispos- 
ing of lands which have been acquired by 
the United States for national defense or war 
purposes, a preference shall be given to the 
former owners of such lands or their suc- 
cessors in interest; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H.R. 46. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of a home for Capitol 
pages; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

H.R.47..A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R.48. A bill to make the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy Library a public 
depository for Government publications; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R.49. A bill to amehd Public Law 74, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, relating to wheat 
marketing quotas under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 50. A bill to improve the facilities 
for transcontinental motor transportation; 
to provide additional facilities for the na- 
tional defense; to aid in the relief of unem- 
ployment; to promote the public safety; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 51. A bill to insure the maximum pro- 
duction of oil during the war; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 52. A bill to facilitate smaller war 
plants in reconversion to peacetime produc- 
tion; to assure the effective participation of 
Smaller War Plants Corporation in the recon- 
version period; to stimulate the development 
of new enterprises; to amend Public Law 603 
(77th Cong.); and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAYS: j 

H.R. 53. A bill to amend section 5155 of the 
Revised Statutes, with respect to the estab- 
lishment of branches by national banking 
associations; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 54. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
act of Congress approved July 24, 1941, en- 
titled “An act authorizing the temporary ap- 
pointment or advancement of certain per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes,” as amended, to provide for 
the retired pay of certain persons, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 55. A bill to prohibit interstate com- 
mon-carrier pipe lines from transporting 
commodities in which such carriers have any 
interest; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 56. A bill to amend section 1001, title 
X, of the Social Security Act (Public Law No. 
271, 74th Cong.), to include needy individuals 
who are permanently crippled; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.57. A bill to establish boards of ap- 
peals and reviews in the Navy and Marine 
Corps for hearing and passing upon petitions 
for correction of records of persons dis- 
charged under other than honorable condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.58. A bill authorizing negotiations 
and providing for the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of an interoceanic canal 
over Nicaraguan territory, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 59. A bill to provide for the payment 
to certain Government employees for accu- 
mulated or accrued annual leave due upon 
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their separation from Government service; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 60. A bill to establish a self-sustain- 
ing national pension system that will benefit 
retired citizens 60 years of age and over; to 
stabilize the economic structure of the Na- 
tion; and to induce a more eqilitable distri- 
bution of wealth through monetary circula- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.61. A bill increasing the amount 
which the United States may contribute to 
any State for old-age assistance in respect of 
any individual from $20 to $80 per month; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 62. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide a differential in pay for 
night work in the Postal Service” so as to in- 
clude custodial employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 63. A bill to amend the Nationslity 
Act of 1940 with respect to the apportionment 
of fees collected by clerks of certain courts in 
naturalization proceedings; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R 64. A bill relating to the income tax 
of members of the armed forces for the year 
in which they entered upon active service in 
such forces; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.65. A bill to encourage beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance under the 
Social Security Act to be gainfully employed; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.66. A bill to provide for weekly pay 
days for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 67. A bill to provide for weekly pay 
days for postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.68. A bill to grant temporary com- 
missioned rank to certain male nurses serving 
in the armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 69. A bill to repeal the automobile- 
use tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.70. A bill to extend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 71. A bill to provide retirement bene- 
fits for certain emergency officers of World 
War No. 1; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.72. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act with respect to 
premiums on war-damage insurance; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 73. A bill to grant additional compen- 
sation to certain veterans pursuing veca- 
tional training under part VII of Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.74. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 75. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Veterans Administration regional 
cffice building in Boston, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 76. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a Veterans Administration hospital in 
Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

‘H.R. 77. A bill to return the receipts in ex- 
cess of lawful payments of a public housing 
agency to the Authority and to the political 
subdivision in which the project of such 
agency is situated in the same proportion 
to their respective contributions; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.78. A bill to incorporate the World 
War Veterans of the United States Merchant 
Marine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.79. A bill amending the Social Secu- 
rity Act to provide for the reimbursement of 
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municipalities and other governmental units 
for expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of insured individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.80. A bill to confer the same rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon members of the 
United States merchant marine who served 
during the World War as are conferred upon 
members of the armed forces of the United 
States who served during such war; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R.81. A bill to establish a system of 
lungevity pay for postal employees; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 82. A bill to extend certain benefits 
of the Canal Zone Retirement Act of March 
2, 1931, as amended, to certain employees 
covered by the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 83. A bill to increase the compensa- 
tion of employees in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H.R. 84. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of May 29, 1944, entitled “An act to 
provide for the recognition of the services of 
the civilian officials and employees, citizens 
of the United States, engaged in and about 
the construction of the Panama Canal,” to 
certain additional civilian officers and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R.85. A bill to promote the economic 
welfare of the countries of North and South 
America; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 86. A bill to establish Divisions of 
Air Warfare, the Navy, and the Army as co- 
equal divisions under a Department of Na- 
tional Defense; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R.87. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify terminal railway post 
Offices,” approved June 14, 1934, in order to 
provide higher grades for certain clerks in 
terminal railway post offices; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.88. A bill to provide a pension for 
persons who served in the United States 
military or naval service who were injured 
in line of duty and who are now past 65 years 
of age; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H.R.89. A bill relating to the classifica- 
tion of substitute driver-mechanics in the 
Postal Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R.90. A bill providing for the issuance 
of nonnegotiable United States bonds to Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and terminating the 
authority of the Treasury to issue other 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States to commercial banks, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 91. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a national cemetery in the Saratoga 
National Historical Park; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 92. A bill to amend the act of July 15, 
1940, pertaining to emergency officers’ retire- 
ment benefits; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.93. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
memory of Will Rogers; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

H.R. 94. A bill to prevent monopoly and to 
promote a high level of production in the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.95. A bill to transfer Government ac- 
tivities in connection with domestic rabbits 
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to the Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 96. A bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons occupying lands of the United States 
within the drainage of the Arroyo Seco, An- 
geles National Forest, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H.R.97. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 98. A bill to protect the foreign rela- 
tions and to promote the trade and com- 
merce of the United States, to require the 
disclosure to the United States of informa- 
tion affecting such trade and commerce, and 
to safeguard the security of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 99. A bill to enable disabled veterans 
to accept employment during the war period 
without deductions from their pension or 
compensation; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 100. A bill to establish community and 
county committees of farmers to administer 
those phases of all Federal programs involving 
farm contact; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

H.R.101. A bill to improve practices of 
Government procurement agencies with re- 
gard to cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 102. A bill to amend subsection (i) of 
part II of section 4 of the Bituminous Coal 
Act of 1937, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 103. A bill to grant permanent and 
total disability ratings to veterans suffering 
from severe industrial inadaptability as a re- 
sult of war service; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 104. A bill to grant veterans judicial 
review against the Veterans Administration; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 105. A bill to define “unemployability” 
under law administered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 106. A bill to provide liberalized defi- 
nitions of permanent total disability; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 107. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 14, 1936, entitled “An act to provide for 
vacations for Government employees, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the: Civil Service. 

H.R. 108. A bill to provide for the payment 
of overtime compensation to Government 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 109. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for certain civilian employees of 
the Governments of the United States and 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

H.R.110. A bill to regulate the eligibility 
of war veterans for public housing; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.111. A bill to grant free postage to 
veterans, soldiers, sailors, or marines while 
being furnished hospital treatment, institu- 
tional, or domiciliary care in institutions op- 
erated by or under contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.112. A bill to remove certain dis- 
criminations against Government employees 
in the payment of overtime compensation; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.113. A bill for the better assurance of 
the protection of persons within the several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 114. A bill providing for the payment 
of direct Federal old-age assistance to citi- 
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zens 60 years of age or over; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 115. A bill providing for the issuance 
of documentary evidence of United States 
citizenship; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R.116. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Act to certain legally 
adopted children; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R.117. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R.118. A bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of memorial stones in national ceme- 
teries for certain servicemen determined to 
be missing or missing in action, or buried 
at sea; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H.R. 119. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at St. Cloud, Fla. to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.120. A bill amending the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the matching of 
administrative costs of State old-age assist- 
ance plans with Federal funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.121. A bill to extend eligibility for 
benefits, under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, to individuals who are ineligible only 
by reason of the time of separation from 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and, 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 122. A bill to amend sections 2720 (a) 
and 3260 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to the transfer tax, and the tax on 
manufacturers and dealers, in the case of 
certain small-game guns; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R.123. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with reference to the 
transactions in regard to watches Containing 
works of foreign manufacture; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H.R. 124. A bill to cancel, to the extent of 
$100, the income-tax liability of members of 
the armed forces for the taxable year end- 
ing immediately prior to their entering the 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 125. A bill to recognize the high pub- 
lic service rendered by soldiers who volun- 
teered and served in trench-fever experiments 
in the American Expeditionary Forces; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.126. A bill to increase the monthly 
rate of service pension payable to certain 
widows or remarried widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


H.R. 127. A bill to provide adjusted-serv- 
ice pay for those persons who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
present war, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 128. A bill to extend the period of the 
Philippine Insurrection so as to include ac- 
tive service with the United States military 
or naval forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, including Mindanao, or in the 
islands of Samar and Leyte, between July 5, 
1902, and December 31, 1913; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H.R. 129. A bill to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in 
connection with Government checks and 
warrants; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 130. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
Act of December 29, 1941, so as to make the 
provisions of said act applicable to officers or 
employees certifying to pay rolls of the Selec- 
tive Service System for payment by Army 
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disbursing officers; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R.131. A bill to eliminate the practice 
py subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contracts of the United States, of paying 
fees or kick-backs, or of granting gifts or 
gratuities to employees of cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee prime contractors or of other subcon- 
tractors for the purpose of securing the award 
of subcontracts or orders; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 132. A bill providing for an excise tax 
on retail stores; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 133. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of unclaimed deposits in national banks; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 134. A bill to provide for redemption 
of certain cotton certificates issued under the 
Bankhead Cotton Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 135. A bill to prevent manufacturers 
of products from offering for sale and selling 
the same at retail in certain cases, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 136. A bill to extend rights under title 
II of the Social Security Act to veterans of the 
Second World War; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.137. A bill to authorize payment of 
compensation or pension for partial service- 
connected disability plus such percentage of 
the amount of pension payable for his perma- 
nent total disability, nonservice connected, 
as is equal to the difference between 100 per- 
cent and the degree of his service-connected 
disability; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 138. A bill to provide for a statutory 
award of $10 per month to any war veteran 
who was wounded, gassed, injured, or dis- 
abled by an instrumentality of war in a zone 
of hostilities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 139. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation or pension of service-connected 
disabled veterans shall be increased by 20 
percent of the basic amounts, payable for 
each 5 years of age beginning with the forti- 
eth birthday, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 140. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 141. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 142. A bill to vest in the Government 
of the United States the absolute, complete, 
and unconditional ownership of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 143. A bill to provide for the dollar- 
for-dollar matching by the United States of 
savings by enlisted men in the armed forces 
through the sale of Soldiers, Sailors, and 
Marines Savings bonds, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 144. A bill to provide for erection of an 
appropriate memorial to the men-who en- 
gaged in the defense of Wake Island against 
the Japanese; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

H.R.145. A bill to promote the mutual 
understanding and insure the continental 
solidarity of the peoples of the American re- 
publics by the interchange of students and 
teachers; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 146. A bill to amend the act to mobi- 
lize the productive facilities of small business 
in the interests of successful prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 


H.R. 147. A bill to provide funds for the 
prosecution of the war and to relieve the 
American people of unnecessary interest bur- 
den; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 148. A bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of persons by the United States at a 
compensation of $1 a year, and to provide 
that persons employed by the United States 
shall be compensated on a reasonably ade- 
quate basis; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 149. A bill to amend section 32 of 
Public Act No. 320, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 150. A bill to authorize such proce- 
dure as to the adjudication of claims for ben- 
efits administered through the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as is designed to assure an equi- 
table evaluation of all facts and factors per- 
tinent to the claim, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 151. A bill to establish more equitable 
procedure governing the determination of 
service connection of diseases or injuries al- 
leged to have been incurred in or aggravated 
by active service in a war, campaign, or ex- 
pedition; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 152. A bill to authorize such proce- 
dure as to the adjudication of claims for 
benefits administered through the Veterans 
Administration as is designed to assure an 
equitable evaluation of all facts and factors 
pertinent to the claim, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 153. A bill to restore to Congress the 
sole power to issue money and to regulate 
its value as provided in article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution of the United States; to 
improve the banking system; to aid in main- 
taining or restoring full employment and pro- 
duction; to reduce the public debt; and to 
provide a stable currency; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 154. A bill to provide that the educa- 
tion and training provided for by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 shall be 
made available to veterans on an equal basis 
without regard to their age; to the Commit- 
teé on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 155. A bill to provide for the punish- 
ment of persons transporting and receiving 
certain stolen dogs in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 156. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 157. A bill providing for a preliminary 
examination and survey of St. Marys River, 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 158. A bill providing for an exami- 
nation and survey of Au Train River Harbor, 


Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


H.R. 159. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of certain hydroelectric power facilities 
on the St. Marys River, Mich.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 160. A bill providing for delivery of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to former Mem- 
bers of Congress; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

H.R. 161. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery at or near St. Ignace, 
Mich.; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 162. A bill to amend the National 


Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


H. R. 163. A bill prescribing certain offenses 
relating to the keeping, injuring, and de- 
stroying dogs in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BULWINKELE: 

H. R. 164. A bill to provide safety in avia- 

tion and to direct an investigation of the 
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causes and characteristics of thunderstorms; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. R. 165. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the development and 
improvement of devices for the propulsion 
of aircraft, for national defense, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 166. A bill to amend section 408 of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to consolidations, mergers, and 
acquisitions of control; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 167. A bill to amend section 1 (4) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, to permit 
joint action by common carriers subject to 
part I, II, IM, or IV, respectively, in con- 
nection with procedures related to the estab- 
lishment of rates and the taking of other 
action; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H.R. 168. A bill to restore benefits for vet- 
erans of the World War, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 169. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ 
approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 13, 1943; to the Committee on Roads. 

H. R. 170. A bill to authorize a National 
Mississippi River Parkway and matters re- 
lating thereto; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 171. A bill to aid merchant seamen 
and to provide for payment of mustering-out 
pay, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 172. A bill to amend chapter 16 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 173. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation and the admission into the United 
States under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians of India and descendants of East- 
ern Hemisphere Indians of India; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R.174. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of certain officers of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.175. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
603, Seventy-seventh Congress (ch. 404, 2d 
sess.), entitled “An act to mobilize the pro- 
ductive facilities of small business in the 
interests of successful prosecution of the war, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.176. A bill to increase compensation 
of Members of Senate and House, Delegates, 
and Resident Commissioners; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.177. A bill to repeal the act to extend 
the time within which the powers relating 
to the stabilization fund and alteration of 
the weight of the dollar may be exercised; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

H.R.178. A bill to repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.179. A bill to provide adequate com- 
pensation for dependents of agents and in- 
spectors of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 180. A bill to repeal the War Labor 
Disputes Act; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 181. A bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of certain tort claims against the 
United States and to confer jurisdiction in 
respect thereto on the district courts of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, ; 
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H. R. 182. A bill to repeal Public, No. 252, an 
act to prevent pernicious political activities; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.183. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended, to certain women between 
the ages of 20 and 35; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 184. A bill to revise the administra- 
tive procedure of Federal agencies; to es- 
tablish the Office of Federal Administrative 
Procedure, to provide for hearing commis- 
sioners, to authorize declaratory ruling by 
administrative agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.185. A bill to record the lawful ad- 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of certain aliens who have law- 
fully entered the United States upon visi- 
tors’ permits and are refugees from or un- 
able to return to their country of origin 
by reason of the emergency created by the 
existing war in Europe; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.186. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of public defenders in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.187. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.188. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 189. A bill to provide temporary in- 
crease of salaries for postal employees; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

H.R. 190. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees killed or injured 
while performing work of a hazardous nature 
incident to law-enforcement activity, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R.191. A bill to increase the compen- 
sation of employees in the Postal Service; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H.R.192. A bill to remove certain dis- 
criminations against Government employees 
in the payment of overtime compensation; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.193. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax 
as a prerequisite to voting in a primary 
or other election for national Officers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 194. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R.195. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish firing 
squads, color guards, and buglers for funerals 
of veterans; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 196. A bill to confer military status 
upon certain persons; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.197. A bill to establish the grade of 
general in the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.198. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of moral, temperance, and character 
education; to provide for cooperation with 
the States in the promotion of such educa- 
tion; and to provide for cooperation with the 
States in preparation of teachers of moral, 
temperance, character, and good-citizenship 
subjects; to the Committee on Education. 

H.R.199. A bill providing for the erection 
of a monument at Hammondsport, N. Y., in 
commemoration of the contribution of Glenn 
Hammond Curtiss in the development of 
aviation; to the Committee on the Library. 

H.R. 200. A bill to authorize the appropri- 
ation, for expenditure by the United Nations 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, of 
certain amounts received from services of 
conscientious objectors; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 272. A bill to amend section 3360 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 278. A bill to permit individuals to 
deduct for income-tax purposes from gross 
income the depreciation on their residences; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 274. A bill for postal employees’ lon- 
gevity; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R. 275. A bill to provide for Federal aid 
to the several States in carrying out plans 
for industrial rehabilitation in the counties 
thereof; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 276. A bill to amend the Customs Ad- 
ministrative Act of 1938; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R.277. A bill to change the name of 
Bladensburg Road in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 278. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.279 (by request). A bill to provide 
pensions to members of the Regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard who be- 
come disabled by reason of their service 
therein, during other than a period of war, 
equivalent to 90 percent of the compensation 
payable to war veterans for similar service- 
connected disabilities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 280. A bill to amend section 3 (b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as 
to permit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 281. A bill extending classified civil 
service to clerks or assistants in certain post 
offices of the third class, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 282 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 8 of the act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 283. A bill relative to certain annui- 
ties; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 284. A bill to provide for health pro- 
grams for Government employees; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 285. A bill providing for the render- 
ing and publication of opinions by the At- 
torney General with respect to Executive or- 
ders of the President; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 286. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 287. A bill to provide for Federal aid 
to the States for the development, construc- 
tion, improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 288. A bill to terminate certain mone- 
tary powers of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

H.R. 289. A bill to repeal the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 290. A bill to exempt certain religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, and educa- 
tional organizations from the requirement of 
withholding tax at source on wages; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 291. A bill to terminate the Presi- 
dent’s authority to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 292. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to conduct a preliminary examination 
and survey of Pillar Point at Half Moon 
Bay, San Mateo County, Calif., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R. 293. A bill to provide, in the case of 
Wage and salary payments made in contra- 
vention of the Stabilization Act of 1942, that 
the lawful portion of such payments shall 
be allowed as costs or expenses of the em- 
ployer; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 294. A bill to amend provisions of 
the Social Security Act and related provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to coverage of employees engaged in 
processing and packing of dried fruits and 
dried vegetables and certain other commodi- 
ties; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 295. A bill to provide for the dis- 
covery, introduction, breeding, and testing 
of agricultural crops for utilization in in- 
dustry and manufacturing and for replace- 
ment of surplus agricultural crops through 
cooperation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the several State agricul- 
tural experiment stations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 296. A bill to amend section 6 of an 
act of Congress entitled “An act for the 
protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 6, 1924; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 297. A bill to make the workmen’s 
compensation laws of Alaska applicable to 
land and premises of the United States in 
such Territory; to the Committee on Labor. 

H.R. 298. A bill providing for waiver of 
prosecution by indictment in certain crim- 
inal proceedings in the courts of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 299. A bill to amend the act relating 
to manifests in Alaskan and insular trade; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R.300. A bill to amend section 16 of 
the act entitled “An act to prevent pernicious 
political activities,” approved August 2, 1939, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 301. A bill relative to annual labor on 
mineral claims in the Territory of Alaska} 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

H.R. 302. A bill to extend the provisions 
of certain laws relating to vocational re- 
habilitation of persons disabled in industry 
to the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Education. 

H.R. 303. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of June 6, 1924, as amended, relative to 
the fisheries of Alaska; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

H. R. 304. A bill to amend the act authoriz- 
ing postmasters in Alaska to administer oaths 
and affirmations; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 305. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
804, Seventy-seventh Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

H. R. 306. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act approved June 20, 1936, entitled “An act 
to extend the benefits of the Adams Act, the 
Purnell Act, and the Capper-Ketcham Act, to 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 307. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act approved June 20, 1936, entitled “An act 
to extend the benefits of the Adams Act, the 
Purnell Act, and the Capper-Ketcham Act to 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H.R. 308. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in a primary and other 
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election for national officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H.R.30). A bill to increase deceased war 
veterans’ burial allowances to $150; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
ion. 

. By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.310. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.311. A bill to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of certain property in the District of 
Columbia for use by the Children’s Museum 
of Washington, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 312. A bill amending the act of March 
14, 1933, entitled “An act to provide for vaca- 
tions to Government employees, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

H.R.313. A bill to provide a uniform al- 
lowance for members of the Army Nurse 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 314. A bill to provide for the Federal 
employment of qualified persons whose physi- 
cal condition is considered to constitute a 
bad risk for a civil-service retirement fund 
by exempting such persons from the provi- 
sions thereof, by making them subject to the 
provisions of title II of the Social Security 
Act, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.315. A bill to eliminate the income 
limitation as to eligibility for pensions to the 
widows of certain World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 316. A bill to amend the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act 01 September 7, 
1916, so as to permit an award of compensa- 
tion for death, and payment of burial ex- 
penses, without regard to the lapse of time 
between the injury and death; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.317 (by request). A bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the better 
registration of births in the District of Co- 
lumbia and for other purposes,” approved 
March 1, 1907; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

H.R.318 (by request). A bill to redefine 
the powers and duties of the Board of Public 
Welfare of the District of Columbia, to estab- 
lish a Department of Public Welfare, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H.R. 319. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.320. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize an increase of the num- 
ber of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining the 
corps of oadets at authorized strength,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1942 (57 Stat. 306); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 321. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925, and 
to amend section 15 thereof, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 322. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds collected by the District of Co- 
lumbia examining, licensing, and other 
boards and commissions, and for other pur- 
poses, to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 323. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to de- 
fine the duties of the Superintendent of 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and for other purposes,” 


approved March 3, 1921, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 324 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 16 of the act entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to fix and regulate the 
salaries of teachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia,’ approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for Other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. . 

H. R. 325 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Life Insurance Act of the District of Co- 
lumbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

H. R. 326. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Department 
Band, District of Columbia, and to provide 
funds therefor; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 327. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Nurse Corps in the 
Veterans Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 328. A bill to increase the death com- 
rensation rates to World War widows, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 329. A bill to declare a portion of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal an uunavigable 
stream; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 330. A bill to declare a portion of the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal an unnavigable 
stream; to the Committee on Intcrstate and 
Toreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 331. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, with respect to the duty on waterleaf 
paper; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 332. A bill to authorize payments in 
lieu of taxes to counties and other political 
subdivisions in which property acquired for 
military purposes has been leased for other 
use; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 333. A bill to equalize overtime com- 
pensation for employees of the field services 
of the War Department for employment dur- 
ing 1942; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 334. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 335. A bill to extend pension benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
to certain employees for services rendered 
outside the United States and to increase the 
amount of pension payable to pensioners 
under such act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 336. A bill to provide that the Rail- 
road Retirement Board may award disability 
annuities to totally and permanently disabled 
individuals who have completed a period of 
service within a reasonable time of 30 years’ 
service; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 337. A bill to further amend the act 
approved October 14, 1940, as amended; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 338. A bill to amend the act approved 
October 2, 1942, entitled “An act to amend 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 to 
aid in the prevention of inflation, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 339. A bili to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice by prescribing fair admin- 
istrative procedure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 340. A bill to provide for the return 
home on leave of absence or furlough of cer- 
tain members of the armed forces on duty 
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outside the continental United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 341 (by request). A bill relating to the 
status of Keetoowah Indians of the Cherokee 
Nation in Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 342. A bill to repeal certain provisions 
of law making exceptions to the prohibition 
with respect to the prosecution of claims 
against the United States by former Govern- 
ment employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 343. A bill to change interest rates 
on loans secured by liens on United States 
Government life (converted) insurance to 
34 percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 344. A bill to reduce the interest on 
loans on United States Government life 
(converted) insurance; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 345. A bill to provide for the orderly 
disposition of surplus Army materials; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 346. A bill to secure to the producers 
of agricultural commodities a minimum price 
of not less than cost of production, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 347. A bill to promote farm owner- 
ship by providing for Government-insured 
loans to veterans to enable them to become 
owners of farm homes through long-term 
low-interest-rate loans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 348. A bill providing for the refund 
of penalties paid with respect to marketing 
excess wheat for the 1941 marketing year; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 349. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 to pro- 
vide for payment of the Government’s con- 
tribution to dependents of enlisted men for 
any period of active service prior to the date 
of filing application for a family allowance; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.350. A bill to extend the time in 
which application for servicemer*s monthly 
family allowance may be filed; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.351. A bill to change the definition 
of permanent total disability for pension 
purposes, as to World War veterans, so as to 
base it upon an individual, rather than an 
average, basis; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 352. A bill providing for the refund of 
penalties paid with respect to marketing 
excess wheat for the 1941 marketing year; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. R. 353. A bill to increase the maximum 
monthly payment made by States to in- 
dividuals for old-age assistance which will 
be matched by the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 354. A bill to prohibit aliens from 
voting in labor organizations or acting as 
their officers or agents; to the Committee on 
Labor 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 355. A bill to promote the national 
defense and to facilitate and protect the 
transport of materials and supplies needful 
to the Military Establishment and essential 
to domestic requirements through safe and 
adequate inland waterways, by the imme- 
diate authorization of the construction of 
the New Jersey Intracoastal Waterway sec- 
tion of the Atlan‘ic Intracoastal Waterway; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R.356. A bill to grant to enlisted per- 
sonnel in the land or naval forces and to 
Army and Navy nurses certain benefits with 
respect to accumulated leave; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 357. A bill to grant veterans of the 
present war base pay, and family allowances 
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or allowances for quarters, for 1 year after 
their separation from the service or release 
from active duty; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 358. A bill excepting certain persons 
from the requirements of paying fees for 
certain census data; to the Committee on 
the Census. 

H.R. 359. A bill to provide for emergency 
disability compensation for members of the 
land, naval, or air forces separated from serv- 
ice, pending settlement of their claims by 
veterans’ legislation; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 360. A bill granting pensions to vet- 
erans, and the widows and dependent chil- 
dren of veterans, of the World War equivalent 
to pensions granted to veterans, and the 
widows and dependent children of veterans, 
of the War with Spain; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 361. A bill to provide a pension for 
certain physically handicapped veterans of 
World War No. 1 and World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. R. 362. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 363. A bill to provide additional pay 
for enlisted men of the Army assigned to the 
Medical Corps who are awarded the Medical 
Corps valor badge; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 364. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to bestow the Silver Star upon Michael 
J. Quinn; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H.R. 365. A bill to create and expand em- 
ployment and opportunity by encouraging 
the establishment of small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R.366. A bill to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency by providing for the care and prompt 
return home of run-away, transient, or va- 
grant children of juvenile age, going. from one 
State to another without proper legal con- 
sent, through the use of funds appropriated 
under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act for aid to dependent children, under cer- 
tain conditions; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 367. A bill relating to social-security 
taxes of the employer in the case of employ- 
ment of an employee by two or more em- 
ployers; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.368. A bill to provide duplicate 
posthumous awards; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 369. A bill to provide for a 25-percent 
increase in annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.370. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a pan-American center at Miami, 
Fla., for the coordination of commercial and 
cultural relations between the American re- 
publics, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R.371. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of Florida to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of all persons who have claims for dam- 
ages or losses allegedly resulting from the 
construction, further development, and im- 
provement of the Intracoastal Waterway, 
Miami to Jacksonville, Fla., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R. 372. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Veterans Administration to provide voca- 
tional rehabilitation and assistance in se- 
curing suitable employment for service-con- 
nected disabled veterans in need thereof, and 
feasible therefor, and for other purposes; to 





the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 
By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R.373. A bill to exempt from certain 
retailer’s excise taxes articles sold by domi- 
ciliary members of Veterans Administration 
facilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 374. A bill to provide for a Congres- 
sional Medal of Sacrifice; to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

H.R.375. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that the Federal con- 
tribution to the States shall be in lieu of re- 
quiring repayment from recipients of old- 
age assistance and to prevent requiring liens 
for repayment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 376. A bill to extend the Renegotia- 
tion Act to December 31, 1945, and to au- 
thorize the President to make an additional 
extension of not more than 6 months after 
such date; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R.377. A bill to establish a National 
Service Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 378. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the act of 
May 3, 1928 (45 Stat. 484), and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H.R.379. A bill to provide for the repair, 
restoration, or alteration of dams constructed 
wholly or in part with Federal funds under 
Federal emergency relief programs and ap- 
propriations; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H. R. 380. A bill to discontinue certain re- 
ports now required by law; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R.381. A bill to provide for local taxa- 
tion of real estate owned by the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 382. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the general welfare 
by establishing a system of Federal old-age 
benefits, and by enabling the several States 
to make more adequate provision for aged 
persons, blind persons, dependent and crip- 
pled children, maternal and child welfare, 
public health, and the administration of 
their unemployment compensation laws; to 
establish a Social Security Board; to raise 
revenue; and for other purposes,” approved 
August 14, 1935, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 383. A bill for the purpose of con- 
serving the coal resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 

H.R. 384. A bill to repatriate native-born 
women residents of the United States who 
have heretofore lost their citizenship by mar- 
riage to an alien; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 385. A bill to amend section 334 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, approved Oc- 
tober 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1156-1157; 8 U. S. C, 
734); to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R. 386. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to the authority of certain employees of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to make arrests without warrant in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within certain 
areas; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 387. A bill to amend section 401 (a) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 388. A bill to amend section 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1188- 
1139; 8 U. 8. C. 601); to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
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H.R. 389. A bill to reduce time to plead 
and to regulate service of process in proceed- 
ings to cancel naturalization; to the Com. 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 390. A bill to amend section 28 (c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

H.R.391. A bill to amend section 342 (b) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
' H.R. 392. A bill to amend section 327 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R.393. A bill for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the coal resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. : 

H.R. 394. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for veterans of the present war, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 395. A bill to provide for the general 
welfare; to alleviate the economic hazards of 
old age, premature death, disability, sickness, 
unemployment, and dependency; to amend 
and extend the provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act; to establish a unified national social 
insurance system; to extend the coverage, 
and to protect and extend the social-security 
rights of individuals in the military service; 
to provide insurance benefits for workers per- 
manently disabled; to establish a Federal sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation, tempo- 
rary disability, and maternity benefits; to 
establish a national system of public employ- 
ment offices; to establish a Federal system of 
medical and hospitalization benefits; to en- 
courage and aid the advancement of knowl- 
edge and skill in the provision of health serv- 
ices and in the prevention of sickness, dis- 
ability, and premature death; to enable the 
several States to make more adequate provi- 
sion for the needy aged, the blind, depend- 
ent children, and other needy persons; to en- 
able the States to establish and maintain a 
comprehensive public assistance program; 
and to amend the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 396. A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion of a suitable medal to members .of the 
President’s Cabinet, and Members of the Con- 
gress, during the wartime Seventy-eighth 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H.R. 397. A bill for the creation of a Com- 
mission of Congressional Salaries, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 398. A bill to reestablish the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, to re-create the office 
of the members of said Board, and to transfer 
functions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration from the National Housing 
Agency to said Board, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 399. A bill to create a Joint Legisla- 
tive Staff Service for the Congress; to the 
Committee on Accounts. ° 

H.R. 400. A bill to expand the facilities 
of the General Accounting Office by creating 
a Federal Efficiency Service; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

H.R. 401. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

H.R. 402. A bill to establish the Office of 
Power Administration for the coordinated 
administration of all Federal functions per- 
taining to the generation, distribution, and 
sale of electricity and the regulation of elec- 
tric utilities; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.403. A bill to aid the war effort by 
the purchase of newspaper space for publi- 
cizing the sale of United States War bonds, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
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H.R. 404. A bill to amend the Banking: Act 
of 1876, as amended; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 405. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.406. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 407. A bill to provide for the placing 
of a copy of the Constitution of the United 
States and of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in each United States post office; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H.R.408. A bill to create and establish 
a Foreign Service Academy; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By. Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H.R. 409. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities,” approved June 8, 
1906; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 410. A bill to authorize the War Food 
Administrator or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to adjust boundary disputes by settling 
claims to certain so-called Sebastian Martin 
grant lands, in the State of New Mexico; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 411. A bill to extend to members of 
the armed forces certain privileges with re- 
spect to accumulated leave; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 412. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to permit cre“it unions to 
make payments in connection with the re- 
demption of United States savings bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

fi.R.413. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to provide for the establish- 
mer * of a uniform classification and uniform 
scale of class rates for railroad freight, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.414. A bill to reduce immigration 
quotas; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.415. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to expedite the issuance of 
certain documents to naturalized citizens of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 416. A bill to provide adequate mar- 
kets and fair prices for agricultural com- 
modities produced in the United States, to 
eliminate the necessity for mandatory reduc- 
tions in crop production, to provide a method 
for the exchange of surplus agricultural 
commodities for products of foreign coun- 
tries on a basis mutually advantageous to 
agricultural and manufacturing interests in 
the United States, and to such foreign coun- 
tries, to promote foreign trade in the in- 
terest of friendly and peaceful relations 
among nations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: . 

H.R. 417. A bill to provide adjustments in 
the retirement classification and pay of of- 
ficers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, . 

H.R. 418. A bill providing for the issuance 
of appropriate insignia to rejected or deferred 
registrants for military service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.419. A bill to protect investments 
made for wartime production of strategic and 
critical minerals, to prevent dumping after 
the war and a post-war market collap.>, and 
to provide a stock pile of these minerals for 
future emergencies; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


H.R. 420. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include certain em- 
ployees of States, political subdivisions 
thereof, and instrumentalities of States or 
political subdivisions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 421. A bill to furnish conscientious 
objectors a special form of honorable dis- 
charge from the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 422. A bill to repeal the provisions of 
the War Labor Disputes Act relating to po- 
litical contributions by labor organizations; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 423. A bill to amend sections 4, 7, and 
17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending the 
time in which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 424. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for enlisted personnel of the Med- 
ical Department of the Army who serve in 
combat areas; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 425. A bill to provide for the erection 
of memorial stones in national cemeteries for 
certain servicemen determined to be miss- 
ing or missing in action, or buried at sea; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 426. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation for the purpose of establishing a na- 
tional cemetery at St. Cloud, Fla; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 427. A bill amending the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for the matching of 
administrative costs of State old-age assist- 
ance plans with Federal funds; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 428. A bill to protect employees en- 
gaged in war production; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 429. A bill to aid in the preservation 
of constitutional government in the United 
States of America; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H.R. 430. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
cvrity Act approved August 14, 1935; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 431. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion on motion of certain members of the 
armed forces and merchant marine to prac- 
tice law in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JUDD: ; 

H.R. 432. A bill to provide for the carrying 
out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of April 11, 1919, and the decision of 
the Secretary of War of date November 30, 
1920, in favor of certain employees of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & Der- 
rick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and of the Twin 
City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 433. A bill to grant a nonquota status 
to certain alien veterans and their wives; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

H.R. 434. A bill to provide that nationals 
of the United States shall not lose their 
nationality by reason of voting under legal 
compulsion in a foreign state; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. R. 435. A bill to amend the United States 
Arbitration Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.436. A bill to amend the United 

tates Arbitration Act of February 12, 1925, 
in order to permit departments and agencies 
of the Government to use the procedures 
established by such act in certain cases; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.437. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for 
an annuity for total and permanent dis- 
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ability after 10 years’ service; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 438. A bill to provide that retired per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army called into active . 
military service under the provisions of the 
joint resolution approved August 27, 1940, 
shall be restored to active duty with the rank 
held by them on the retired list; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 439. A bill to restore to active duty 
certain retired officers of the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 440. A bill to authorize the desig- 
nation of retired Justices for service on the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
necessary to obtain a quorum, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 441. A bill to amend section 403 (i) 
(1) (B) of the sixth supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1942; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. . 

H. R. 442. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of public defenders in the district 
courts of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 443. A bill relating to the traveling 
and subsistence expenses of judges and re- 
tired judges of the Court of Claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 444. A bill to provide for the office of 
public defender for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 445. A bill to provide a larger Federal 
contribution for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 446. A bill making an appropriation 
for building a road and bridge on Watts Bar 
Dam; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 447. A bill relating to through rates 
in the case of certain: property of the United 
States manufactured or processed in transit; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 448. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 449. A bill relating to the original ju- 
risdiction of district courts of suits or pro- 
ceedings arising under section 20 (11), 20 
(12), 219, or 413 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended, and to the removal of such 
suits and proceedings from State courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 450. A bill to create a board to be 
known as the National Symphony Orchestra 
Trust Fund Board, to define the duties of 
said board, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 451. A bill to authorize the continued 
operation of certain airport traffic-control 
towers by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 452. A bill to authorize the designa- 
tion of retired justices for service on the 
Supreme Court of the United States when 
necessary to obtain a quorum; to’the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 453. A bill making an appropriation 
for building a road and bridge on Chicka- 
mauga Dam; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. ; 

H.R. 454. A bill to provide for the garnish- 
ment, execution, or trustee process of wages 
and salaries of civil officers and employees of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 455. A bill designating the person who 
shall act as President if a President shall not 
have been chosen before the time fixed for 
the beginning of his term, or when neither 
a President-elect nor a Vice President-elect 
shall have qualified; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 456. A bill to amend section 22, sub- 
division (b), paragraph (2), of subparagraph 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 457. A bill to amend section 25 (b) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Commiitee on Ways and Means, 
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H.R. 458. A bill to amend section 3761 of 
the Internal Revenue Code and section 34€9 
of the Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 459. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended, 
providing for exemption from estate tax of 
the estates of persons in the military service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 460. A bill to provide an additional 
allowance for military and naval personnel 
in computing net income; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 461. A bill to provide for free postage 
on mail to members of the armed forces; to 
the Committee on the Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

H.R. 462. A bill to amend section 451 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 463. A bill to provide that a general 
assignment for benefit of creditors shall not 
constitute an act of bankruptcy unless con- 
nected with some other act of bankruptcy; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 464. A bill granting leave of absence 
to postal employees on account of death in 
family; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R. 465. A bill to provide study periods 
for post-office clerks, terminal and transfer 
clerks; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R. 466. A bill granting annual and sick 
leave to postal employees; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 467. A bill for postal employees’ 
longevity; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 468. A bill to prohibit the registration 
of trade-marks containing the words “White 
House”; to the Committee on Patents. 

H.R. 469. A bill to amend Revised Statutes, 
section 876, as amended, relating to issuance 
of subpenas in civil cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 470. A bill to amend the act approved 
June 25, 1938, entitled “An act to provide for 
the creation, organization, administration, 
and maintenance of a Naval Reserve and a 
Marine Corps Reserve”; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 471. A bill to create the Office of Law 
Revision Counsel in the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts. 

H.R. 472. A bill to amend section 28 of the 
Judicial Code; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.473. A bill to amend section 3466 of 
the Revised Statutes to subordinate tax 
claims of the United States to wage claims 
in State insolvency proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 474. A bill authorizing and adopting 
the improvement of East River, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 475. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a personal bailiff for each district 
judge in a United States district court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 476. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act creating the St. Law- 
rence Bridge Commission and authorizing 
said commission and its successors to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y.,” approved June 14, 1933, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 477. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to acquire certain lands in the State 
of California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 478. A bill to create an independent 
Civil Aeronautics Authority and an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, to promote the de- 
velopment and safety and to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, and to pro- 


mote world leadership by the United States 
in aviation; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 479. A bill to provide for loans to en- 
able veterans of World War No. 2 to pay 
debts existing at the date of their discharge 
from the service; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R.480. A bill to abolish the United 
States Park Police force in the District of 
Columbia, to transfer the personnel of the 
United States Park Police to the Metropolitan 
Police Department, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. LaFOLLETTE: 

H.R. 481. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 482. A bill to amend the act approved 
March 14, 1936, entitled “An act to provide 
for vacations for Government employees, and 
for other purposes,” as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 483. A bill to grant temporary com- 
missioned rank to certain male nurses serving 
in the armed forces; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 484. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for certain civilian employees of 
the Government of the United States and of 
the government of the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 485. A bill to remove certain discrimi- 
nations against Government employees in the 
payment of overtime compensation; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 486. A bill to establish a self-sustain- 
ing national pension system that will benefit 
retired citizens 60 years of age and over; to 
Stabilize the economic structure of the Na- 
tion; and to induce a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth through monetary circula- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 487. A bill to provide for the payment 
of overtime compensation to Government 
employees and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 488. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for certain civilian employees of 
the Governments of the United States and 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

* By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 489. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944, approved February 
3, 1944; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 490. A bill to authorize the under- 
taking of the initial stage of the comprehen- 
sive plan for the conservation, control, and 
use of the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

H.R. 491. A bill to prohibit experiments 
upon living dogs in the District of Columbia 
and providing a penalty for violation there- 
of; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

H.R. 492. A bill to provide for additional 
individual income-tax exemption for persons 
who served in the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 493. A bill to increase by 15 percent 
the retired pay provided for the armed serv- 
ices in the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mrs. LUCE: 

H.R. 494. A bill to assist the armed forces 
to provide manpower for harvesting, timber- 
ing, canning, and other essential activities in 
seasonal emergencies; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 495. A bill to abolish and correct un- 
fair practices and substandard working con- 
ditions and to raise living standards among 
the employees of the United States Veterans 
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Administration; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 496. A bill to define the crime of 
lynching, to prescribe punishment therefor, 
and to authorize the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation to investigate the facts in connection 
with lynchings; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 497. A bill to create a Federal Indus- 
trial Commission to aid in the stabilization 
of employment in industry, agriculture, and 
commerce, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 498. A bill to provide for the payment 
of pensions to widows of recipients of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 499. A bill for the repeal of Public 
Law 89 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 500. A bill to liberalize existing laws 
as to forfeitures of rights as to claims for cer- 
tain benefits by veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R.501. A bill to provide for the entry 
on the service record of each member of the 
land or naval forces of the United States a 
statement of prior service as a member of any 
home defense force; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R. 502. A bill to suspend until termina- 
tion of hostilities the compulsory retirement 
age of employees subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 503. A bill to provide for payment of 
pensions and compensation to certain per- 
sons who are receiving retired pay; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 504. A bill to establish a Department 
of Air Defense, to establish the United States 
Air Forces as a separate branch of national 
defense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

H.R. 505. A bill to aid the program for the 
conservation of food; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R. 506. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 to provide 
double credit for enlisted service outside the 
continental limits of the United States; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 507. A bill to suspend until termina- 
tion of hostilities the compulsory retirement 
age of employees subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 508. A bill relating to the exemption 
from the tax on transportation of property 
of amounts paid for such transportation by 
States and political subdivisions thereof; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 509. A bill relating to withholding of 
tax at source on wages in the case of com- 
munity income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H.R.510. A bill granting to Galveston 
County, a municipal corporation of the State 
of Texas, certain easements and rights-of- 
way over, under, and upon the San Jacinto 
Military Reservation in Galveston County, 
Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R.511. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 512. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 513. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 to preserve the residence for 
naturalization purposes of certain aliens who 
serve in the military or naval forces of one 
of the Allied countries during the Second 
World War or otherwise assist in the Allied 
war effort, and for other purposes; to the 
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Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 514. A bill to provide for the perma- 
nent establishment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Joint Secretariat; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. * 

H.R.515. A bill to provide military or naval 
training for all male citizens who attain the 
age of 18 years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 516. A bill to provide for one national 
cemetery in every State and Territory and 
such other national cemeteries in the States, 
Territories, and possessions as may be needed 
for the burial of war veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R.517. A bill designating the reservoir 
created by the construction of the Norfolk 
Dam in Baxter County, Ark., as Lake John 
Morrow; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

H.R.518. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
fiood-control and navigation improvements, 
including dams, reservoirs, and allied struc- 
tures, in the basins of the Arkansas and 
White Rivers, and for the disposition of sur- 
plus electric energy generated by the Fed- 
eral flood-control and navigation improve- 
ments in the basins of such rivers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R.519. A bill to prevent pollution of the 
waters of the United States and to correct 
existing water pollution as a vital aid to 
public health, economic welfare, healthful 
recreation, navigation, the support of in- 
valuable aquatic life, and as a logical and 
desirable post-war public works program; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 520. A bill to facilitate settlement of 
returning veterans on farms in projects con- 
structed, operated, and maintained. by the 
Bureau of Reclamation; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H.R.521. A bill for the equalization of 
pay of letter carriers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 522. A bill to restore former basis of 
compensation and allowances of postmasters 
and postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 523. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

H. R. 524. A bill to extend the existing con- 
tributory system of retirement benefits to 
elective officers of the United States and 
heads of executive departments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 525. A bill to provide for cooperation 
with State agencies administering labor laws 
in establishing and maintaining safe and 
proper working conditions in industry and 
in the preparation, promulgation, and en- 
forcement of regulations to control indus- 
trial health hazards; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

H.R. 526. A bill to promote the principle 
of equal pay for equal work; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

H.R. 527. A bill providing for the option 
to repurchase by the seller of any lands or 
buildings, or both, or any right or interest 
therein, sold to the United States of America, 
together with any improvements made 
thereon, when not needed for public use; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H.R. 528. A bill to amend sections 4, 7, 
and 17 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187) for the purpose of ex- 
tending the time in which amendatory con- 


tracts may be made, and for other related 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 529. A bill to provide for the payment 
by the United States, during the present war, 
of certain transportation expenses of en- 
listed members of the armed forces while on 
emergency furlough; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 530. A bill to amend the Declaratory 
Judgments Act of June 14, 1934, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 531. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, to provide compensa- 
tion for disability or death of air-carrier em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 532. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 533. A bill authorizing the State of 
Minnesota Department of Highways to con- 
struct, maintain, and cperate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Hastings, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 534. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
in respect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on-the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 535. A bill to define loss of use of an 
eye for the purposes of granting the statu- 
tory award of $35 per month under the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (kK), paragraph II, 
part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 536. A bill to provide that a veteran’s 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during his hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 537. A bill to provide for adjudication 
of any claim for compensation, pension, or 
retirement pay upon evidence in file at time 
of death of the veteran; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 538. A bill to empower the Secretary 
of Agriculture to requisition certain material, 
equipment, and supplies not needed for the 
prosecution of the war and for the national 
defense and to use such material, equipment, 
and supplies in soil- and water-conservation 
work and to distribute such material, equipv- 
ment, and supplies by grant or loan to public 
bodies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 539. A bill to prohibit any Govern- 
ment agency from entering into any con- 
struction contract with an alien or with any 
corporation, partnership, or other business 
association any officer of which is an alien; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 540. A bill directing the Secretary of 
Commerce, through the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, to make a 
survey of the need for a system of airports 
throughout the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 541. A bill authorizing and directing 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to construct two four-lane bridges to 
replace the existing Fourteenth Street or 
Highway Bridge across the Potomac River, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 542. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation of certain Filipinos who are permanent 
residents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 543. A bill to provide for the gift of 
war dogs to the servicemen who trained them 
for their war tasks; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 544. A bill to prohibit aliens from act- 


ing as officers or agents of corporations or 
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business associations engaged in interstate 
commerce, or of labor organizations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 545. A bill to prohibit the entry into 
the United States of quota immigrants until 
the expiration of 5 years after the termina- 
tion of the present war; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 546. A bill to provide for the deporta- 
tion of aliens who do not diligently attempt 
to become citizens; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 547. A bill to authorize payments in 
lieu of taxes to local governmental units in 
which manufacturing plants owned by the 
United States are located; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 548. A bill to establish a Division of 
Aviation Education in the United States Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education. 

H. R. 549. A bill to establish a Department 
of Air Defense, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

H.R. 550. A bill to establish a Department 
of Defense, to consolidate therein the De- 
partment of War and the Department of 
the Navy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 551. A bill to amend paragraph 3, 
part VII, of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, so as to establish a uniform 
vocational rehabilitation allowance in cer- 
tain cases; to the Commictee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 552. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of minimum ratings for disabled 
World War veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 553. A bill to provide that Govern- 
ment life-insurance policies shall be incon- 
testable after 1 year, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 554. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to provide 
continuation of insurance benefits (under 
certain conditions) to persons permanently 
and totally disabled, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 555. A bill to authorize payment of 
the compensation or pension for a veteran's 
partial service-connected disability, plus such 
percentage of the pension payable for his 
permanent total disability, monservice con- 
nected, as is equal to the difference between 
100 percent and the degree of his service- 
connected disability; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 556. A bill to provide for uniform 
definitions of parents of veterans under all 
laws administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 557. A bill to provide death com- 
pensation for dependent parents of deceased 
World War veterans under the act of June 
28, 1934 (Public Law No. 484, 73d Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 558. A bill to repeal the income limi- 
tation as to payrhent of death compensation 
to dependents of deceased service-connected 
disabled World War veterans; to the Commiit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 559. A bill to restore World War serv- 
ice connection granted by special review 
boards under Public Law No. 78, Seventy- 
third Congress, June 16, 1933; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 560. A bill to define misconduct, for 
compensation and pension purposes, as lim-~ 
ted to felonious misconduct; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 
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H.R. 561. A bill to repeal all limitations as 
to the amounts of compensation or pension 
otherwise payable to the dependents of a de- 
ceased veteran; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 562 (by request). A bill to extend to 
all service-connected disabled veterans in 
need thereof and feasible therefor eligibility 
for vocational rehabilitation under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.563 (by request). A bill to provide 
pension for unemployed and unemployable 
veterans of a recognized war, campaign, or 
expedition; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 564. A bill to authorize the Veterans 
Administration to correct erroneous adjudi- 
cations; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 565. A bill to provide that Govern- 
ment life-insurance policies shall be incon- 
testable after 2 years, and for other. pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 566. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to provide 
continuation of insurance benefits (under 
certain conditions) to persons permanently 
and totally disabled, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 567. A bill to extend eligibility for 
compensation to the widows and children of 
World War veterans who had disabilities 
caused or aggravated by examination, hos- 
pitalization, or medical treatment; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H. R. 568 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 33 of Public Law No. 141, Seventy-third 
Congress, approved March 28, 1934; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.569 (by request). A bill to provide 
compensation or pension for the widows and 
children of deceased veterans of World War 
No. 1 or World War No. 2 who had disabili- 
ties caused or aggravated by examination, 
hospitalization, or medical treatment; to the 
Com.nittee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 570. A bill to amend section 603, title 
VI, Public Law 801, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
approved October 8, 1940; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.571. A bill to increase deceased war 
veterans’ burial allowances to $150; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.572 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
amend the Schedule of Disability Ratings, 
1925, as amended, and make same applicable 
to ratings of veterans of World War No. 2; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 7 

H.R. 573. A bill to make temporary dis- 
ability ratings of World War veterans perma- 
nent after 10 years; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.574. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 575 (byrequest). Abill to provide that 
veterans now receiving compensation for cer- 
tain so-called presumptive disabilities equiv- 
alent to 75 percent of the amount to which 
they were previously entitled shall henceforth 
have such compensation restored to 100 per- 
cent thereof, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R.576. A bill to amend subparagraphs 
(a) and (d) of paragraph 1 of part 111 of 
Veterans Regulation 1 (a), as amended; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation, 
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By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 577. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to exempt annuity payments 
under such act from taxation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 578. A bill providing for the naturali- 
vation of certain alien veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, the First World War, 
and members of the Regular Army or Na- 
tional Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R.579. A bill repealing certain taxes 
with respect to oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 580. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to amend the 
Schedule of Disability Ratings, 1925, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.581. A bill to increase to $60 per 
month the amount of compensation other- 
wise payable to widows of deceased World 
War veterans whose deaths were caused by 
their service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on World Was Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 582. A bill to establish a uniform defi- 
nition of “child” for the purposes of laws 
granting pension or compensation, or ac- 
crued amounts thereof, administered by the 
Veterans Administration; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 583. A bill to create a United States 
Civil Service Board of Appeals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 584. A bill to provide permanent and 
total disability rating in active pulmonary 
tuberculosis cases; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 585. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of forest products 
pilot plants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 586. A bill to provide for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey for improve- 
ments at the head of Penobscot Bay; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 587. A bill to create a Division of 
Water Pollution Control in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R. 588. A bill to create a joint legisla- 
tive staff service for the Congress; a Joint 
Committee on Appropriations; a Joint Com- 
mittee on Executive Agencies and Pro- 
cedures; a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R. 589. A bill creating an Office of Mili- 
tary Research and Development in the War 
Department; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: 

H.R. 590. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a Veterans Administration general medical 
and surgical hospital and domiciliary facility 
in the Borough of Brooklyn, city of New York; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 591. A bill to amend section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 592. A bill to provide for water-pollu- 
tion-control activities in the United States 
Public Health Service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 593. A bill to amend title IV of the 
National Housing Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 594. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended; 
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to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

H. R. 595. A bill to amend the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

.H. R. 596. A bill to amend subdivision (e) 
of subsection (4) of section 3540 of chapter 
33 A, title 26, of the Internal Revenue Code, 
known as the Use Tax Stamp Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 597. A bill to amend section 14 (a) of 
Public Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, chapter 233, first session, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 598. A bill to clarify the provisions of 
law relating to the display of service flags and 
the wearing of service lapel buttons, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 599. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of March 20, 1933, to prohibit the re- 
quirement of the taking of the so-called 
pauper’s oath by certain applicants for hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 600. A bill to amend subsection (e) of 
section 2000, subchapter A, chapter 15, title 
26, of the Internal Revenue Code, known as 
the luxury tax, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 601. A bill to require certain persons 
within the United States to carry identifica- 
tion cards and be fingerprinted, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H.R. 602. A bill to prevent the mutilation, 
desecration, or use of the flag for advertising 
purposes, and providing penalties therefor; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.603. A bill to permit the United 
States to be made a party defendant in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 604. A bill to incorporate the Mothers 
of World War No. 2, to set forth and estab- 
lish the purposes and aims of the organiza- 
tion, fixing its corporate powers and estab- 
lishing the rights of membership, and_ for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEWART: 

H.R. 605. A bill to equalize State old-age 
assistance payments and to provide burial 
allowances under title I of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R. 606. A bill to ,rovide for the acqui- 
sition and toll-free operation by the United 
States of the interstate bridges at Cascade 
Locks and Hood River, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 607. A bill to authorize completion of 
alterations to a bridge over the Columbia 
River, made necessary by Bonneville Dam; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 608. A bill to exclude certain lands 
in Deschutes County, Oreg., from the pro- 
visions of Revised Statutes 2319 to 2337, in- 
clusive, relating to the promotion of the de- 
velopment of the mining resources of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H.R. 609. A bill to provide for the éstab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the Sara- 
toga National Historical Park; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H.R. 610. A bill to amend section 40 of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.611. A bill to provide for grants to 
the States for assistance in the rehabilitation 
of disabled persons incapacitated for normal 
tac to the Committee on Educa- 

ion, 
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H.R.612. A bill to provide grants to the 
States for needy disabled adults; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 613. A bil to regulate private employ- 
ment agencies engaged in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Labor. 

H.R. 614. A bill to provide that credit un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended, shall be allowed for cer- 
tain service with the city of Manila, P. 1; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 615. A bill to authorize uniform rec- 
ognition of service in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard in the computation 
of retirement and longevity pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.616. A bill to provide pensions for 
widows and children of deceased officers, war- 
rant officers, and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 617. A bill providing for an additional 
naval academy in the San Francisco Bay area 
in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 618. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway 
& Land Co. an easement for railway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H.; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 619. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land situated within the United States naval 
ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio; to the Comr- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


H. R. 620. A bill relating to the compensa-_ 


tion of certain officers of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 621. A bill to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service, and for other purposes,” 
by changing the limitation on the total per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other. purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 622. A bill to provide for the perma- 
nent establishment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and Joint Secretariat; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 623. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the ‘Navy to lease certain lands situated 
in San Diego County, State of California; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 624. A bill to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of offi- 
cers by the Secretary of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 625. A bill to establish the grade of 
general in the Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 626. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 627. A bill to vest title to the United 
States ship Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the 
Foundation for the Original United States 
Ship Michigan, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 628. A bill to provide a joint legisla- 
tive staff service for the Congress and to 
provide for appropriate continuous review 
by committees of the Congress of the exer- 
cise by executive agencies of powers granted 
by the Congress and the carrying out of the 
intent of Congress as expressed in legisla- 
tive enactment and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 629. A bill to increase the pension pay- 
able to war veterans suffering from perma- 
nent total nonservice-ccnnected disabilities 
from $40 to $60 per month; to the Commit’ ee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 630. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“To extend the life and increase the credit 
resources of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and for other purposes” approved July 
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1, 1941; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 631. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H.R. 632. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H. R. 633. A bill to confer to certain persons 
who serveg in a civilian capacity under the 
jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General 
during the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition 
the benefits of hospitalization and the privi- 
leges of the soldiers’ homes; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 634. A bill to provide that employees 
of the United States, its Territories or pos- 
sessions, or of the District of Columbia who 
leave their positions to serve in the merchant 
marine shall be restored to their positions 
upon the termination of such service; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.635. A bill to increase the number 
of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 636. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 637. A bill to provide that during the 
existing emergency deductions shall not be 
made from insurance benefits payable to any 
person under title 11 of the Social Security 
Act by reason of such person rendering serv- 
ice for wages; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 638. A bill to amend the Revenue Act 
of 1941; to the Committee on Ways «nd 
Means. 

H. R. 639. A bill to amend Public Law 74 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress relating to 
wheat-marketing quotas under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 640. A bill relating to price fixing; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 641. A bill to provide for certain Pres- 
idential appointments to the United States 
Military Academy and the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 642. A bill to enable the mothers, 
fathers, and widows of deceased members 
of the armed forces now interred in cemeteries 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska to make a pilgrimage to 
such cemeteries; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 643. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
with respect to the admission of attorneys 
at law to practice before the courts, depart- 
ments, and offices of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 644. A bill for the relief of certain 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 645. A bill to permit individuals to 
deduct from gross income for income-tax 
purposes certain amounts paid as life-in- 
surance premiums; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 646. A bill to provide that abstracts 
and other evidences of title held by any 
department or agency relating to real prop- 
erty of the United States shall be given to 
grantees of such property; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILSON: 

H.R. 647. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to furnish headstones to mark the 
honorary burial places of deceased members 
of the armed forces who are buried at sea, 
in foreign lands, or at unknown places; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.648. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with relation to the telegraph, 
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telephone, etc., tax; to the Committce on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 649. A bill to grant burial allowances 
in cases of certain deceased veterans of the 
Regular Establishment who served in a rec- 
ognized campaign, expedition, insurrection, 
or occupation; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. €50. A bill to provide the same privi- 
leges for hospitalization and domiciliary care 
for campaign and expedition veterans as are 
now applicable to World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H.R.651. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of minimum ratings for disabled 
World War veterans; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 652. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 653. A bill to provide for certain pay- 
ments to States and their political subdivi- 
sions as compensation for loss of revenues 
occasioned by the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the United States for military pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H. R. 654. A bill to authorize an examina- 
tion and survey with a view to the im- 
provement and protection of the beaches 
along the coast of New Jersey from Sandy 
Hook to Cape May; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 655. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved May 7, 1934, granting citizenship to 
the Metlakahtla Indians of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 656. A bill to provide further for the 
appointment of postmasters for fourth-class 
post offices in the Territory of Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 657. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as 
a prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of Georgia: 

H. R. 658. A bill to amend section 12B of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, relat- 
ing to the insurance of deposits of public 
funds; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 659. A bill to provide for the issuance 
and award of a Civil Air Patrol Medal; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs 

H. R. 660. A bill providing for an examina- 
tion and survey of channel and harbor at 
Everglades, Collier County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 661. A bill authorizing and adopting 
a project for the improvement of Miami Har- 
bor, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R. 662. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to authorize the payment of Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
to certain individuals who become perma- 
nently and totally disabled before attaining 
the age of 65; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R. 663. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 664. A bill to revise the method of 
determining the payments to be made by the 
United States to the several States with re~ 
spect to conservation lands subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 665. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, with respect to grants 
to States for old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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H.R. 666. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 so as to guar- 
antee to persons after their period of mili- 
tary service certain rights with respect to 
employment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 667. A bill relating to the disposition 
of mineral rights to any land acquired by 
any Federal land bank or by the Land Bank 
Commissioner through the foreclosure of any 
mortgage; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 668. A bill to reclassify and adjust 
salaries of postmasters; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 669. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than 
in the office of the clerk or in open court in 
the case of sick or physically disabled indi- 
viduals; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R.670. A bill providing for transporta- 
tion home during furlough for members of 
the armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.J.Res.1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. J. Res. 2. Joint resolution to provide for 
the carry-back of net operating losses result- 
ing from reimbursement of vendees for un- 
constitutional processing taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J.Res.3. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J.Res.4. Joint resolution to create a 
Committee on Federal and State Relations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 

H. J. Res. 5. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. J. Res. 6. Joint resolution to provide ad- 
ditional research personnel for the commit- 
tees of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

H. J. Res.7. Joint resolution to establish 
the Joint Committee on Administrative Re- 
view; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.J.Res.8. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing Commodity Credit Corporation 
to distribute certain money received by it in 
connection with its 1943 raisin-variety grape 
purchase and resale program to increase pro- 
duction of raisins; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J.Res.9. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the 
President; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H. J. Res. 10. Joint resolution to provide for 
the utilization of a part of the unfinished 
portion of the historical frieze in the rotunda 
of the Capitol to portray the story of avia- 
tion; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. J. Res.11. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the 
President; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the right of citizens of the 


United States 18 years of age or older to 
vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. LEA: 

H. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the term of office of 
Members of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

H. J. Res. 14. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of she United 
States providing for the election of President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. J. Res.15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to treaty ratification; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. J. Res.17. Joint resolution to provide 
for the recognition by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the Provisional Government of 
the Republic of Korea; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. J. Res. 18. Joint resolution providing for 
the celebration in 1945 of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. J. Res. 19. Joint resolution to permit re- 
tailers to combine in negotiating purchases 
from suppliers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution on establishe 
ing an Air Policy Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. J. Res. 21. Joint resolution proposing to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to exclude aliens in counting the whole num- 
ber of persons in each State for apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the several 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. J. Res. 22. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. J. Res. 23. Joint resolution to establish 
the first week in October of each year as “Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 24. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim the first day of each new year as 
“Good Neighbor Day” for the purpose of set- 
ting an example in neighborliness on the 
first day of the year, to serve as an inspira- 
tion and a standard for all the days to fol- 
low, leading to better relations at home, in 
all the Americas, and throughout the world; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan: 

H. J. Res. 25. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1944, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen, 
Casimir Pulaski; to ‘the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 26. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 27. Joint resolution to provide for 
the participation of the United States in the 
Florida Centennial and Pan-American Expo- 
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sition to be held in the State of Florida dur. 
ing the year 1945; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res. 28. Joint resolution to authorize 
the use of space in ships returning to the 
United States for the transportation of wives 
and children of American soldiers, for the 
purpose of their admission into the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the making of treaties; to 
the Commitee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution to amend the 
act to codify and emphasize existing rules 
and customs pertaining to the display and 
use of the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to removal of judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to provide for 
the proper observance of the birthday of 
Madame Sklodowska Curie by proclaiming a 
national War on Cancer Week; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 
H. J. Res. 34 (by request). Joint resolution 


.to give effect to article 11 of the Convention 


between the United States of America and 
other powers for the protection of industrial 
property signed at The Hague, November 6, 
1925 (treaty series No. 834); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution designating 
November 19, the anniversary of Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, as- Dedication Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. J. Res. 36. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the terms of President and Vice President; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

H. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to fix the number of Justices 
of the Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. J. Res. 38. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the method of rati- 
fication of treaties; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H. J. Res. 39. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the tenure of office of 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. J. Res.41. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that any celebra- 
tion of the termination of hostilities with 
Germany would hamper the war effort and 
give aid and comfort to the Japanese; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 42. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
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men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim April 19 of each year Patriot’s Day for 
the commemoration of the events that took 
place on April 19, 1775; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution to continue 
in full force and effect Patent No. 1,628,098; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. J. Res, 45. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to permit persons 18 years of age to 
vote in all elections for Federal officers; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H. J. Res. 46. Joint resolution to relieve 
members of the armed forces of the United 
Nations of the transportation tax; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. J. Res. 47. Joint resolution providing for 
payments for the purpose of equalizing, as 
between the different regions or territories 
of the United States, freight charges for the 
transportation of defense materials during 
the existing emergency; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. J. Res. 48. Joint resolution relating to 
Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress, and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and providing for the refund of all 
penalty taxes collected and for the cancela- 
tion of all uncollected penalty taxes on so- 
called excess wheat for the years 1941 and 
1942; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution to 
repeal Public Law 403, and reinstate stand- 
ard time provided in the act entitled “An act 
to save daylight and to provide standard time 
for the United States,” approved March 19, 
1918, as amended; to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution to 
terminate the effectiveness of the act of Jan- 
uary 20, 1942, which established daylight sav- 
ing time; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 3. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the joint responsibility for the 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res.4. Concurrent resolution for 
congressional representation at the peace 
table; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Con. Res.5. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Economy and Efficiency, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H. Con. Res.6. Concurrent resolution to 
repeal Public Law 403, and reinstate the 
standard time provided in the act entitled 
“An act to save daylight and to provide 
Standard time for the United States,” ap- 
proved March 19, 1918, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. KING: 

H.Con.Res.7. Concurrent resolution to 
declare a governmental policy in relation to 
industrial readjustments during and after 
the present war; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.Con. Res.8. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to invite foreign gov- 
ernments to participa*e in an international 
constitutional convention to draft a constitu- 
tion providing for an international govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. BULWINKELE: 

H. Res.10. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as a whole or by subcommittee, to 
study and investigate matters related to air 
commerce and air navigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 11. Resolution to empower the 
Judiciary Committee of the House to study, 
investigate, and examine into the trial and 
punishment of the Axis war criminals; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 12. Resolution authorizing a select 
committee to study, investigate, and report 
to the House upon the purposes and effects 
of the present tax rates and benefits au- 
thorized under the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and all acts relating thereto; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. Res. 13. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the practice of 
purchasing tickets for railroad, Pullman, and 
other transportation for purposes of resale; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Res. 14. Resolution to investigate prac- 
tices and policies of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H.Res.15. Resolution authorizing the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives to 
transfer certain records not necessary in cur- 
rent business to the Archivist of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LANE: 


H. Res. 16. Resolution that the Congress — 


recommend and urge the President and the 
Secretary of State to use their offices in effect- 
ing the establishment of emergency shelter 
in Palestine for persecuted Jews of Europe; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Res. 17. Resolution to provide for the 
temporary admission of political or religious 
refugees of continental Europe into areas 
within the United States to be known as 
free ports for refugees; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. Res. 18. Resolution to investigate 
whether the provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, as amended, 
and regulations promulgated thereunder have 
been violated; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 19. Resolution to amend clause 24 
and clause 40, of rule XI, of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. Res. 20. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to study the 
progress of the war effort; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. O’TOOLE: 

H. Res. 21. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
for three chaplains instead of the present 
one; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 22. Resolution to investigate the 
meat situation in the city of New York; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 23. Resolution to investigate the 
meat and food industries; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 24. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives and defining its powers 
and duties; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. Res. 25. Resolution to authorize the Ter- 
ritories Committee to investigate the Hawai- 
ian Islands’ political, economic, and social 
conditions; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. Res. 26. Resolution to provide for con- 

tinuing review of the work of executive 
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agencies by standing commmittees of the 
House; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 27. Resolution to create a commit- 
tee of the House to investigate the petroleym 
industry and problems of petroleum supply; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. Res. 28. Resolution granting the sub- 
pena power to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 29. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated May 12, 1942, submitting 
a@ review of reports on harbors of Cape 
Charles, Va., and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with illus- 
trations, as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

H. Res. 30. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated June 12, 1942, submitting 
a review of reports on the Atlantic-Gulf Ship 
Canal, Fla., and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with an illus- 
tration, as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. Res. 31. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House to provide for a report and 
question period at which heads of depart- 
ments, agencies, and independent establish- 
ments in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment are requested to appear and answer 
questions; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. Res. 32. Resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of bureaucracy and unconstitu- 
tional trends of Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

H. Res. 33. Resolution to create a Commit- 
tee on Fiscal Planning; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. Res. 34. Resolution to amend rules X 
and XI of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Res. 35. Resolution to investigate the 
activities of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and laws administered by it; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. Res. 36. Resolution in support of the 
policy of the United States in promoting free 
choice of government by all nations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 37. Resolution expressing the ap- 
proval of the House of Representatives of 
certain resolutions adopted at Santiago, Chile, 
on April 15, 1944, looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an American Interparliamentary 
Congress; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H. Res. 38. Resolution to continue the in- 
vestigation by the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries begun under 
House Resolution 281, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H. Res. 39. Resolution authorizing that 
the report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated March 19, 1942, submit- 
ting a review of reports on the Miami River, 
Fla., and subsequent correspondence rela- 
tive thereto, be printed, with an illustration, 
as a House document; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

H. Res. 40. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated April 16, 1942, submitting 
a review of reports on Black Rock Channel 
and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., and subse- 
quent correspondence in relation thereto, be 
printed with two illustrations, as a House 
document; to the Committee on Printing. 

H. Res. 41. Resolution authorizing that 
the report from the Chief of Engineers, 
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United States Army, dated April 11, 1942, sub- 
mitting a review of reports on the Shipyard 
River, S. C., and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with an illus- 
tration, as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

H. Res. 42. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated November 3, 1941, sub- 
mitting a review of reports on Redwood 
Creek, Calif., and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with illustra- 
tion, as a House document; to the Committee 
on Printing. 

H. Res. 43. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated February 14, 1942, sub- 
mitting a review of reports on Cleveland 
Harbor, Ohio, and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with an illus- 
tration, as a House document; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

H. Res. 44. Resolution authorizing that the 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated April 27, 1942, submitting 
a review of reports as the Intracoastal Water- 
way from Mobile, Ala., to New Orleans, La., 
including the Violet Canal Route, La., and 
subsequent correspondence in relation there- 
to, be printed, with two illustrations, as a 
House document; to the Committee on Print- 
ing. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 45. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Labor to conduct and investi- 
gate the extent and character of aid now 
given by the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment and private agencies to the physically 
handicapped, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 201. A bill for the relief of the Demp- 
sey Industrial Furnace Corporation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. 8. 202. A bill for the relief of Angelina 
Bourbeau; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 203. A bill for the relief of the Plain- 
view-Rover School District No. 7, of Yell 
County, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 204. A bill for the relief of W. P. 
Dodds; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.205. A bill for the relief of Steve 
Hlass; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 206. A bill for the relief of St. Vin- 
cent’s Infirmary and Dr. Alvin W. Strauss; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R.207. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Kaigler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 208. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Contracting Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 209. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 
. H.R. 210. A bill for the relief of Jack Wil- 
liams and Mrs. Lora Sally Williams; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 211. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Rainger, Diane Rosser and Roberta 
Rosser, W. H. Baker, and Mrs. Katherine D. 
Wert; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 212. A bill for the relief of Werner 
Zaiss; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 213. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruth 
C. Stone; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 214. A bill for the relief of California 
Aircraft Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 215. A bill for the relief of Virginia 
Packard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 216. A bill for the relief of John Se- 
ferian and Laura Seferian; to the Committee 
on Claims, 
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H.R. 217. A bill for the relief of James E. 
Monaghan as administrator of the estate of 
Katherine Monaghan, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

H.R. 218. A bill for the relief of Florence 
E. Bower, Hulda Bower, and Christopher 
Russell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 219. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Stacey; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 220. A bill to correct the naval record 
of Carlo Solone; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 221. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Bellia; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. ; 

H.R. 222. A bill for the relief of Michael 
J. Tracey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 223. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Rocco Capodilupo; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 224. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Sapienza; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 225. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Peters Lewis; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H.R. 226. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Sapienza; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 227. A bill for the relief of Mundo 
Barchi; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 228. A bill for the relief of Robert 
June; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 229. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Francis Spillane; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

- H.R. 230. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Callanan, Jr.; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 231. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jennie 
M. Elben; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 232. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion to active duty of Capt. Walter S. Strange, 
United States Army, retired; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 233. A bill for the relief of Hamsah 
Omar; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R. 234. A bill for the relief of Julia 
Peterson Mills; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R. 235. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Higgins Doyle; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 236. A bill for the relief of William 
Thomas Doyle; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. O’NEAL: 

H.R. 237. A bill for the relief of Mack 
Skaggs; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 238. A bill for the relief of William M. 
Silk and Henrietta Silk; to the Committee on 
Claims. ‘ 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 239. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ernest 
H. Stark; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 240. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
M. Hooks; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. TARVER: 

H. R. 241. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ruby 
H. Hunsucker; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 242. A bill for the relief of Ruben M. 
Herren; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 243. A bill for the relief of Mose Lee 
Hogan and Mary Alen Hogan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R, 244. A bill for the relief of Adell 
Brown and Alice Brown; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 245. A bill for the relief of the board 
of trustees, Summerville Consolidated 
School District, Chattooga County, Ga, to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 246. A bill for the relief of L. 8. Strick- 
land and Mrs. Marguerite Boggs; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 
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By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 247. A bill for the relief of E. D, 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 248. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Wornic Denny; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 249. A bill for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R.250. A bill for the relief of James 
Fleming; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 251. A bill granting a pension to Neva 
Dobbins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 252. A bill for the relief of James T. 
Moore; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

H. R, 253. A bill granting a pension to Bar- 
bara Oertel; to the Committee on Pensions, 

H.R. 254. A bill for the relief of William 


. A. Hallett; to the Committee on Claims. 


H.R. 255. A bill granting a pension to Edna 
P. Welsh; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 256. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luther 
J. Head; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 257. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 258. A bill for the relief of H. Dale 

Madison; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 259. A bill for the relief of Leo Gott- 

lieb; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 260. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Frank 
Easterwood; to the Commitee on Claims. 

H.R. 261. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jethro 
Humphrey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 262. A bill for the relief of Robert M. 
Wikle; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 263. A bill for the relief of the county 
of Talladega, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 264. A bill for the relief of R. Heine; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 265. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ada 
H. Keith and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 266. A bill for the relief of the South- 
ern Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 267. A bill for the relief of Jack Scar- 
ton or John Skarton, formerly Simon Jan 
Skarzenski; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 268. A bill for the relief of Filip Nicola 
Lazarevich; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 269. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Molnar; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 270. A bill for the relief of John Da- 
macus; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 271. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
McCloskey, also known as Evelyn Mary 
Mikalauskas; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 4, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, patient yet fearless, 
tender yet strong, we would gather at 
the altar of prayer. In the name of our 
Saviour who came into this world to die 
that Thou mightst save it, while others 
sought to redeem it by the words of men, 
clothe us with the heart of love and with 
the spirit of steel, Thou who reachest 
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the way to the Father of all truth whose 
holy credentials none can dispute, make 
us to stand before our country and the 
whole world as the divine fulfillment of 
the true measure of righteous men and 
women. 

Blessed Lord, as conflicting motives 
baffle and unwise appeals approach and 
seek to dominate, then sustain us with 
the courageous arm of goodness, with 
the virility of virtue, and the regnancy of 
honesty. O Master, let us walk with 
Thee; forever lure us by the elements of 
true, upright conduct, persuading us that 
forgiveness is a higher law of Christian 
character than resentment; when Thou 
hadst all power to crush aggression, Thy 
life was marked with absolute gentleness. 
As we face the crumbling debris of a 
world trembling in the palsy of wicked 
war, let us rejoice that Thou art the un- 
failing friend of man; emerging from 
all the surroundings of mystery, Thou,art 
still our strength and shield: 


With grateful hearts, the past we own, 
The future all to us unknown; 

Thy goodness all our hopes shall raise, 
Adored, through all our changing days. 


Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RESIGNATION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following resignation: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 28, 1944. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D: C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have this day sub- 
mitted to the Honorable Edward Martin, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, my resignation as 
Representative at Large from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to become effective at noon Tuesday, 
January 2, 1945. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WittiaM I. TROUTMAN. 


APPOINTMENT OF TELLERS TO COUNT 
THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
1, the Chair appoints as tellers to count 
the electoral votes the following Mem- 
bers on the part of the House: Messrs. 
WorLEY and GAMBLE. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands there are present Members-elect 
whose certificates of election in proper 
form are on file in the office of the Clerk 
who were delayed yesterday on account 
of slow transportation. Those Members- 
elect will present themselves at the bar 
of the House and now take the oath of 
office. 

Thereupon Mr. Somers of New York, 
Mr. Correg, Mr. Gavin, Mr. Butter, and 
Mr. Bucx took the oath of office. 


LYNCHINGS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


xCI——3 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of the Congress and every con- 
stituent will rejoice in the announce- 
ment that in the year 1944 there was 
only one lynching in the United States. 

While two deaths by violence have 
been referred to as lynchings, one was, 
the other was not. 

At Pikeville, Tenn., a 17-year-old 
trusty at the Tennessee State Training 
and Agricultural School, a reformatory, 
murdered the wife and daughter of the 
superintendent of the reformatory after 
attempting to rape the daughter, who 
was the wife of a lieutenant in the United 
States Army Air Corps. There was no 
question of his identity or guilt. He was 
taken from the jail and shot to death by 
a mob. 

The other case grew out of a dispute 
as to the ownership of afarm. Six men, 
three of whom had a tax title, went to 
the farm and ejected the man in posses- 
sion, claiming title otherwise, and his son. 
During the argument that ensued, they 
shot and killed the father. All six were 
indicted by the grand jury of Amite 
County, Miss., for murder. One of them 


- has already been tried; the others await 


trial. 

While, of course, the crime of lynch- 
ing, even in one case, should not be ap- 
proved or condoned, no matter how 
great the provocation, yet we are glad to 
note that lynching has been reduced 
practically to the vanishing point. 

It must be borne in mind that this re- 
duction, the most rapid in the history of 
any crime, has been accomplished in the 
only possible way, by intelligent and local 
creation, maintenance, and application 
of local public sentiment. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ZIMMERMAN] was delayed 
in arriving. If he will present himself in 
the well of the House, he may take the 
oath at this time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include a newspaper article in each. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the program for Saturday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The opening and 
counting of the electoral college vote 
will take place on Saturday. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. And 
only incidental business? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I expect a mes- 
sage in writing from the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
presume there will be a resolution intro- 
duced which will take care of the papers 
now in the Dies committee so that they 
may be turned over to the special com- 
mittee that the House created yesterday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I did not get the 
inquiry of the gentleman. , 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It 
will be necessary to have a resolution in- 
troduced this week which will take these 
papers that the Dies committee now has 
and turn them over to the special com- 
mittee; otherwise they will go into pos- 
session of the Librarian? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is 
a matter that can be disposed of on that 
day. In view of the action of the House 
yesterday, I agree that some action 
should be taken and, of course, the House 
can take whatever action it wants to 
even under the statute. My stggestion 
would be, if I may say so, that the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. *Ranxin], 
and others interested, try to agree on a 
resolution which will pass the House 
without controversy. 

‘Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that it is my 
intention to present a resolution to the 
House, which I understand will be privi- 
leged, and to which I do not think any 
oné will object, to hold these files intact 
and to turn them over to the newly 
created Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am in complete 
agreement that something like that 
should be done and something like that 
is perfectly proper and a reflection on no 
one. In view of the action of the House 
yesterday those files should be held in- 
tact for the chairman and members of 
the new committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I just 
wanted to call attention to the fact that 
had to be done before Saturday or by 
Saturday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; and that is 
perfectly agreeable to me, and even if it 
were not a privileged matter I think we 
should take action on it anyway. 

Mr. RANKIN. What is the program 
for today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Whatever special 
orders there might be, that is all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman, does he intend to follow the 
practice of skipping legislative days that 
the House might be in session during the 
coming 2 or 3 weeks? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I may say that 
the probabilities of any legislation dur- 
ing the next month, as the gentleman 
knows from experience, is remote. 
There will be some bills, perhaps, but not 
enough of them to keep the House con- 
tinuously in session. As far as Iam con- 
cerned, the House may meet every day 
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or if there is no business adjourn over 
for2 or3daysatatime. Naturally, any 


time I propound a unanimous-consent , 


request I have conferred with the leader- 
ship on your side of the aisle. So it is rea- 
sonable to assume that during the next 2, 
3, or possibly 4 weeks requests of that 
kind will be made. The gentleman knows 
that I never make a request of that kind 
without conferring with the leadership 
on his side and certainly if I have ad- 
vance notice of Members having special 
orders on a certain day I would not make 
a unanimous consent request the result 
of which would be to wipe out those 
orders. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman will 
take notice of the fact that there will be 
requests for special orders. I have a few 
to make myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
knows that I try to cooperate with all 
the Members of the House on matters of 
this kind as completely as I can. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered before the Bronx Board 
of Trade. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
debate over the radio entitled “How Can 
We Best Implement Dumbarton Oaks?” 
I am informed by the Public Printer that 
the cost of the article will be $364. 

I further ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a speech I delivered over the 
radio entitled “Palestine—Hope De- 
ferred”; and to insert a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

O. P. A. CEILING ON CATTLE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am this 
day offering a bill to amend the Price 
Emergency Act to enable the Adminis- 
trator of the O. P. A. to put a ceiling on 
cattle on the hoof. We face a very diffi- 
cult situation in the industrial areas 
where retail meat dealers, because of 
ceilings piaced on retail prices, are com- 
pelled to sell meat products at an abso- 
lute loss. At times, as a result of ceilings 
cn retail meat, butchers have been com- 
pelled to sell at 5 and 6 cents loss per 
pound. They are justified in striking and 
closing their doors. The provisions for 
subsidies to packers and slaughterers has 
proved abortive. It is like putting money 
into a sack open at the bottom. It is 


utterly useless. It may be difficult to put 
a ceiling on cattle on the hoof, but where 
there is a will there will be a way. It 
does not make sense to have a roof over 
cattle products all along the line and not 
at the source. You cannot limit and 
hamstring slaughterers, distributors, 
and retail purveyors and leave ranchers 
and cattle breeders to roam unmolested. 
You must have sauce for the goose and 
the gander. 

Ceilings on cattle will be difficult to 
carry out and administer. Such diffi- 
culties are present on many other com- 
modities. 

It was suicidal to leave cattle on hoof to 
open competition. For the duration cat- 
tle must be controlled and all cattle 
products as well. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and to include a 
series of articles by Mr. Ralph Nicholson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp and include a letter from the 
President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been worrying a bit, and I would 
like to direct a question to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
Mr. Ricuw, in view of his vote yesterday 
afternoon for the amendment to the 
House Rules to add a permanent com- 
mittee which is to continue the Dies 
committee. I am wondering where we 
are going to get the money to pay for it. 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, Henry J. 
LATHAM was elected to Congress from the 
Third District of New York last Novem- 
ber. He is a lieutenant in the Navy, and 
was at that time, and is now, on duty in 
the far Pacific. He will not be able to 


return to this country to be sworn in 
I feel, in 


until the month of February. 
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justice to his constituents, that I should 
make this announcement at this time. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to- ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. «Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday, January 
8, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business and other 
special orders today I may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes, and 
that I may have the same privilege on 
Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


_ Mous consent that at the conclusion of 


the special orders previously entered for 
today I may be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes to answer the ques- 
tion asked me a few moments ago by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Kop- 
PLEMANN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofcre entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
20 minutes to explain the bill I intro- 
duced for the encouragement of small 
business. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include part 
of an editorial entitled “What Does 
America Want?” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

"There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
today, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include an ar- 
ticle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include an 
article from a Boston newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, on three subject 
matters and to include in one an edi- 
torial from the Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
by this morning’s paper that Mr. Bowles 
has admitted that the O. P. A. made a 
very serious mistake in invalidating the 
stamps a few weeks ago. I am sure the 
women of the Nation will agree with 
him. Nothing has happened in many 
years that has shaken the faith and trust 
of the American housewives in the Gov- 
ernment as the unreasonable and arbi- 
trary action of the O. P. A. a short time 
ago in ordering an invalidation of many 
food stamps. If this had been necessary 
for the benefit of the armed forces no- 
body would have complained. I am glad 
that Mr. Bowles has justified the public 
statement which I made at that time, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to divert and ask 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], who addressed the House about 
2 minutes ago, whether or not he intro- 
duced the bill about which he spoke at 
the request of Mr. Bowles? There are 
thousands of cattle producers and feed- 
ers in the country who would like to 
know whether Mr. Bowles and his asso- 
ciates favor an order fixing a ceiling 
price on live cattle as provided in his bill. 

The gentleman from New York fails to 
answer. 


I presume he has left the Chamber. 
Should he chance to read this statement 
and cares to advise me I should be glad 
to know. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a brief editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the REc- 
ORD. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of the conversation that took place a 
moment ago between the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack], the 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Maasachusetts [Mr, MarTINn], and myself, 
regarding the records of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I have pre- 
pared this resolution: 

Resolved, That the records and files of the 
former Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities be held intact in the rooms formerly 
occupied by the said Committee on Un- 
American Activities and turned over to the 
newly created Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has conferred with me 
about this. I think the action should be 
taken. I think it is wise to take it today. 
We might as well do it today as Satur- 
day. The House acted yesterday. Cer- 
tainly the papers should be kept intact 
for the standing committee which the 
House provided for in its vote of yester- 
day. As far as I am concerned, it is per- 
fectly agreeable to dispose of the mat- 
ter today. The resolution is worded in 
a manner that certainly is not contro- 
versial, and it carries out the action the 
House took yesterday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the resolution which I have 
just read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
46) as follows: 

Resolved, That the records and files of the 
former Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities be held intact in the rooms formerly 
occupied by the said Committee on Un- 
American Activities and turned over to the 
newly created Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, while I have abso- 
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lutely no objection, I want to ask the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] whether he has carefully read the 
statutes, not the Rules of the House, to 
see if this is in any way in conflict with 
the statute. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is not in conflict with 
the statute. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Is the gentleman sure 
of that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I have not read 
all the statutes of the United States, but 
I have read the statute and the rules con- 
cerning this proposition. This is within 
the power of the Congress, and it is the 
duty of the Congress. As far as that is 
concerned, it is a privileged resolution. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The statute provides 
that the Clerk of the House shall place 
in the Library of Congress certain files. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand; but that 
is in the absence of any action by the 
House of Representatives. If this action 
is taken it will amount to a mandate that 
will be carried out. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein an article appearing 
in the Indianapolis Star written by Mau- 
rice Early. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. JENNINGS appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. KEFAUVER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced House Resolution 
31, to amend the rules of the House to 
provide for a report and question period 
in which heads of departments, agencies 
and independent establishments in the 
executive branch of the Government are 
requested to appear on the floor of the 
House to make reports and answer ques- 
tions. With some modifications, this 
resolution is the same as House Resolu- 
tion 327 which I introduced on October 
19, 1943, and which was widely discussed 
by Members of Congress and in the press 
of the Nation during the last Congress. 

THE PROPOSAL 


In House Resolution 31, I have pro- 
posed that we have a report and question 
period on the floor of the House of 
Representatives at least once every 2 
weeks, but not more often than once a 
week. The session shall not last more 
than 2 hours. During this report and 
question pericd a particular member 
of the Cabinet or the head of an agency 
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would be invited to appear on the floor of 
the House and answer written questions, 
which had already been prepared and 
submitted to him by the legislative com- 
mittee issuing the invitation. This pro- 
cedure would give the chief administra- 
ters an opportunity of preparing an- 
swers to the questions and the legisla- 
tive committee would thus be able to 
direct the course the discussion is to fol- 
low. The last half of the question period 
would be taken up with questions by 
Members from the floor of the House. 
The time for questions from the floor 
would be under the control of the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the committee which issued the invita- 
tion. The Rules Committee of the House 
would fix the length of time for the 
period whicn in any case would not be 
more than 2 hours and the Rules Com- 
mittee would also fix che priority of ap- 
pearances in. the event more than one 
invitation is pending at any one time. 
The oral questions must be germane to 
the preceding ciscussion. 

I believe that much good would result 
if administrators were brought face to 
face with representatives of the people 
under an orderly procedure in order that 
the country may have the benefit of a 
free and open consultation between them. 

An examination of House Resolution 
31, which I filed on yesterday, and House 
Resolution 327, which was before the last 
Congress for consideration, will reveal 
that I made four changes in the resolu- 
tion which I submitted to this Congress 
for consideration. The changes are: 

First. The session is called a report 
and question period instead of question 
period as originally provided in House 
Resolution 327. 

Second. In House Resolution 327 I in- 
tended the definition of “heads of de- 
partments, agencies, and independent 
establishments” to cover such agencies as 
War Production Board, War Stabilization 
Board, and others. Some question was 
raised as to whether they were in fact 
included. I therefore redefined the ex- 
ecutive agencies included as “heads of 
cepartments, agencies, and independent 
establishments.” 

Third. In House Resolution 327 it was 
contemplated that the oral questions 
during the latter half of the period would 
be germane to the preceding subject 
matter. I think it better to make specific 
provision for this purpose in the resolu- 
tion and therefore in the new resolution 
I have specifically provided that the oral 
questions shall be germane. 

Fourth. In discussing House Resolu- 
tion 327 with experts both in and out of 
the Government, it was called to my at- 
tention that in some exceptional cases 
the Members of the House might prefer 
to have information from an Under 
Secretary or an Assistant Secretary in- 
stead of the Cabinet member or head ad- 
ministrator. In the current resolution I 
have provided that by agreement with 
the legislative committee which issued 
the invitation a principal assistant might 
appear in place of the Cabinet officer or 
administrator. This, by agreement, 
would make it possible for administra- 
tors such as the Chief of Staff, Chief of 
Waval Operations, the Under Secretary 
of War, the Under Secretary of Siate, or 


an Assistant Secretary to appear before 
the House. 

In craer to reacquaint the old Mem- 
bers of the House with the details of this 
provision, and that the new Members of 
the House may become more thoroughly 
familiar with it, I have asked for this 
time to explain the way the resolution 
would operate and the desirability of its 
enactment. A similar resolution is being 
introduced in the Senate by Senator J. W. 
Fu.Lericut, of Arkansas, who will be vig- 
orous in the sponsorship of the resolution 
in the Senate. The changes which I 
have above outlined have been worked 
out in consultation with Senator Fut- 
BRIGHT. This resolution was enthusiasti- 
cally supported by many Members of the 
House during the last Congress and more 
than 350 leading daily newspapers of the 
country editorialized favorably upon the 
plan, Insistent requests were made for 
a hearing but we were never able to se- 
cure consideration of the resolution dur- 
in the past session of Congress. There 
is an increasing necessity and demand 
for a strengthening of congressional 
methods and for securing better infor- 
mation by Congress. The American peo- 
ple demand a strong Congress. This is 
one of the definte methods by which we 
can meet that demand. I am very 
thankful that the last Congress sew fit 
to create the Maloney-Monroney com- 
mittee. I have been given assurance 
that the committee will consider this 
proposal. At the pleasure of the com- 
mittee, many witnesses will appear be- 
fore it in support of the resolution. 

The plan set forth in House Resolution 
31 is intended to make for better, more 
responsible government. It is intended 
to be of benefit to Members of the House, 
to the Executive, and to the public. 


NONPARTISAN ISSUE 


This is in no sense a party measure, 
it appeals to no partisan interest, it 
awakens no party spirit. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with, to lessen, or in- 
crease the rights and prerogatives of the 
majority or of the minority. 

Before drafting this resolution I con- 
sulted with many thoughtful members 
of both parties. The plan is highly rec- 
ommended by Democratic and Republi- 
can newspapers in all sections of the 
country. It is strictly a nonpartisan ef- 
fort to enable us to improve the ma- 
chinery with which we do business, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I gladly yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am very much interested in this propo- 
sition; I have long favored such a thing 
myself. While Mr. Hoover was President 
I worked for the passage of a bill of sim- 
ilar nature which had his deep interest, 
and I discussed it many times with him. 
Particularly in war it is very important 
to have those who are in charge of the 
conduct of the war appear before the 
Congress. I believe it has been very 
valuable in England. One reason why 
Iingland has been strong and able to 
sacrifice as much as she has is because 
she has been tcld hard facts. Last No- 
vember I asked the Speaker if he would 
invite General Marshall and Admiral 


Mr. 
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King to come before us and describe con- 
ditions on the battle fronts. We should 
be told the truth. Of course under pres- 
ent law they could not appear before the 
House while it was in session, but they 
certainly could appear if we were in re- 
cess, or they could talk to Members at 
the Congressional Library. I hope and 
believe General Marshall and Admiral 
King will appear before us. I renew 
the request for their appearance. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am delighted to 
have this expression of support of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. I 
have known for a long while that she was 
in favor of the idea. I recall reading a 
letter from Mr. Hoover to Congressman 
Clyde Kelly heartily endorsing this plan. 

Under the resolution as now presented 
it would be possible to have the Chief of 
Staff and the Chief of Naval Operations 
appear before the House. Many of us 
present today will recall that in Octcber 
of 1943 the membership of the House 
was invited to the auditorium in the 
Congressional Library to hear Secretary 
Stimson, General Marshall, and several 
other military men. We were there like 
a bunch of school boys, an audience in 
the auditorium listening to what they 
had to tell us. In spite of the handicaps 
of the session, what they had to say was 
of tremendous interest and importance 
to the Members of the House; yet we had 
no opportunity of directing the discus- 
sion or asking questions or trying to find 
out from them about particular matters 
in which we were interested. Even if this 
provided nothing more than a session of 
that kind it would give us an opportunity 
of seeing these men face to face and 
hearing what they were doing, what their 
plans were, how they were carrying out 
the laws we enacted, and to report on 
what their departments were doing. 

Mr, GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield with pleasure 
to my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. GIFFORD. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman if he has weighed this matter, 
the joy of the minority party to embar- 
rass the administration when given their 
opportunity to ask questions in that 
manner? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that question. I have weighed 
that question very carefully and consid- 
ered it. In reply, I may say that this 
does not upset the balance between the 
majority and the minority in any way 
whatsoever. The original questions 
which will be asked during the first half 
of the period are prepared by the legis- 
lative committee which issues the invi- 
tations. The last half of the time would 
be divided equally between the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee which has charge of the 
period. It is provided in the resolution 
that the questions must be germane to 
the preceding discussion. Let me say in 
the first place that I do not believe any 
Member of Congress wants to heckle an 
administrator just for the fun of heck- 
ling. The whole matter is entirely volun- 
tary. If the Executive were asked an 
improper question—first, it must be ger- 
mane—but if it were an improper ques- 
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tion, since he came voluntarily he could 
and should refuse to answer it if he 
thought it would do damage to the Gov- 
ernment; and in the second place, I have 
great confidence in the Members of the 
House doing the right thing. The people 
of the country are dead serious about 
this business of government, and if any 
Member tried to inject something into 
the discussion that was not proper, he 
would be condemned by public opinion; 
so I have no fear about the dignity of 
these sessions. My experience with the 
minority, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, has convinced me that its criti- 
cism has been constructive and helpful. 
I believe the minority should have the 
opportunity of asking questions for the 
purpose .of constructive criticism of 
plans and proposals of the administra- 
tion in power. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I gladly yield to my 
distinguished friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate very much 
what the gentleman has said. The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee has stated that 
the Monroney-Maloney committee that 
will Make a study of congressional pro- 
cedure is considering this proposal. It 
may develop that because of the wide 
scope of the study the committee will 
undertake that it would be a few months 
before a report could be made. I feel 
that the proposal of the gentleman is ex- 
tremely important in this the very be- 
ginning of perhaps the most crucial Con- 
gress in the history of the country, and 
I am wondering if the gentleman and 
others interested might press for hearing 
before the Rules Committee without 
awaiting a report from the Monroney- 
Maloney committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the ob- 
servations of my friend from Tennessee. 
I want to pursue whatever plan that will 
be most expeditious in giving the House 
a chance to vote on this proposal. I may 
say that during the last year and a haif 
nobody could have pressed more vigor- 
ously or insistently than I have for a 
hearing before the Rules Committee. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I would like to say to my 
friend that as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Rules I know of no opposition in 
the committee to giving the gentleman 
a hearing on his proposal. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the gentleman, 
and very frankly may I say that I am 
favorably impressed, yet I can under- 
stand the importance of the suggestion. 

There is one thought comes to me, and 
that is that we would not want to put 
the matter of making the program under 
such control as would take away from 
the membership the right to propound 
what individual Members think would 
be pertinent questions in reference to 
any pending issue; nor would we want 
to enter into any sort of a combination 
or agreement which would make possible 
the Cabinet members or their represent- 
atives coming up here and lecturing the 
House. My thought is that one of the 
most important questions, one of the 
most important things this House should 
do is to exercise itself to the limit in the 


recapturing of powers that have already 
been filched away from it. 

The gentleman is in great earnestness 
about the suggestion he makes. I know 
he has given it a lot of thought. I know 
he has canvassed the best public opinion 
throughout the country. I am sure that 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
along with members of that committee, 
will be very happy to arrange for the 
gentleman and his colleagues having a 
full and fair hearing on this resolution 
at a very early date. I hope this will 
take place soon because I think a record 
on the matter should be made for the 
information of the Congress and the 
country. . 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I say that I appreciate the 
very thorough and patient consideration 
the gentleman from Georgia has given 
this proposal? I have had the pleasure 
of talking with him about it on many, 
many occasions. In referring to the 
effort to secure a hearing before the 
Rules Committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia has always taken the position 
that he now takes—that he wants us to 
have a hearing—and he has been most 
sympathetic and fair in evaluating this 
proposal. He has expressed interest in 
hearing the leading students of govern- 
ment all over the country to see what 
their opinion is on this proposal. In my 
comments about the Rules Committee, 
may I say that while I have been most 
anxious to get hearings on the resolution, 
I do not mean any personal reflection, of 
course, on anyone? 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has 
made extraordinary efforts on behalf of 
the resolution which he introduced dur- 
ing the last session and which he is re- 
introducing in this one. He seems to be 
of the opinion that the Rules Committee 
did not treat him fairly and did not give 
the consideration to which the resolu- 
tion was entitled. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that the thought uppermost in 
my mind during the last session of Con- 
gress was to expedite the legislation that 
was needed for aiding our war effort. 
No Rules Committee in the history of the 
Congress has reported more rules and 
resolutions than did the Rules Commit- 
tee of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman in the last session. I hope 
that it will be possible very shortly, and 
we will be delighted, to give him a hear- 
ing. But it is impossible to hear every- 
body at the same time, especially when 
we have from 50 to 100 resolutions pend- 
ing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. MayI say that the gentleman has 
been very kind to let me make my re- 
quest for a hearing, with an opportunity 
of presenting some of the most eminent 
men in the United States before the 
Committee on Rules on this proposition, 
to try to convince the members or to 
try to point out the pros and cons of the 
proposition? May I say further to the 
gentleman that I think nothing can be of 
more benefit in the prosecution of the 
war than an understanding between the 
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Members of the Congress and the heads 
of the executive departments as to our 
war program and how it is being prose- 
cuted? And this resolution, under its 
operation, would certainly make for that. 
Of course, the Rules Committee has been 
very busy, and I have a high regard for 
its capable chairman and for the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. May I ask 
the gentleman if they gave any con- 
sideration to the fact that under the 
parliamentary system in Europe the 
members of the Cabinet, so called, are 
selected from the House of Commons, 
the members of which are elected by 
the people? In this case, of course, you 
can have a Cabinet officer come before 
the House who has been selected, but 
many of whom could not be elected. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is right. 

Mr. REED of New York. I say that 
without. reflection. They are not close 
to the people atall. Ithink that is some- 
thing that this Congress ought to con- 
sider very seriously. If you had a 
Cabinet system by which they were se- 
lected from the House that, I think, 
would be very different, because they 
— be coming directly from the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the gen- 
tleman raised that question. May I say 
in answer that all the good things that 
we could get from the British system 
and fit into our own congressional sys- 
tem, we have tried to include them, but 
our system of Government is so differ- 
ent that not much benefit is to be derived 
when considering this measure by com- 
paring the question-hour of the British 
House of Commons with the propusal 
here. It is true, as the gentleman says, 
that Ministers of Governmert in Britain 
are members of the House of Commouis. 
They derive their authority there, and 
they are on the floor and they have to 
make good or they can be discharged. 
But the proposal of House Resolution 31 
is largely for the purpose of securing 
information and finding out what the 
Cabinet members are doing. They 
would come up to the House for a par- 
ticular purpose, of giving information; 
they would give information and answer 
questions and they would be here for no 
other occasion. Of course, the gentle- 
man is thoroughly familiar with the fact 
that in the first Congress, in setting up 
the Treasury Department, it was pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may be required to make a report 
in writing or oraily at any time he may 
be called on by the Congress. We re- 
quire the Secretaries to make written 
reports. All we are doing here is to ask 
that in addition to filing these volumi- 
nous reports, which none of us read and 
which none of us have time to give con- 
sideration to, that we invite them on 
purely a voluntary basis to come here 
for the particular purpose of telling us 
what they are doing and what they plan 
to do in connection with the laws that 
we pass, give us their answers, let us 
see what we think of what they are doing, 
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end then they are not expected to re- 
main on the floor. It is purely a mat- 
ter of giving information on a voluntary 
basis. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think we 
eculd do that before the proper com- 
mittees without having them come be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. May I say in con- 
nection with committee matters the 
trouble is we can hardly keep up with 
matters before our own committees. I 
cannot keep up with everything before 
my committee. Maybe the gentleman 
can be fully informed of all matters be- 
fore his. He is an exception if he can. 

Mr. REED of New York. I wish I 
could. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But many matters 
have important appeal to the whole 
membership of the House, and not just 
some particular committee; the big mat- 
ters of state transcend the interest of 
any one committee. On questions of 
foreign affairs, on price stabilization, 
and all these great issues, where they 
rua administrators from one committee 
to another, the membership of the House 
never gets the whole picture, and I think 
it would be much better for the whole 
membership if the committee having 
jurisdiction could invite the Cabinet 
member up here to explain the whole 
situation to the House. It would just 
really amount to doing part of the com- 
mittee’s work on the floor of the House 
and giving the Members of the House at 
least a workable knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter. 

The gentleman very well knows, too, 
unless the bill is reported favorably, 
other Members of the Congress never 
have an opportunity of reading the com- 
mittee hearings, and it may be months 
end months afterward in that case be- 
fore they have an opportunity to read 
the hearings. It is a post mortem. A 
bill is brought in here. The hearings are 
frequently 2,000 pages long, in fine print. 
Nobody is expected to and nobody could 
possibly read all of the committee hear- 
ings on the legislation that is considered, 
so we want them to come here and give 
us the essential facts about their de- 
partments and their plans and how they 
are carrying out the laws we pass. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Personally, 
if I do not commit myself by what I am 
saying now, I am pretty thoroughly con- 
vinced that our system has worked ad- 
mirably for 150 years. I am not one of 
those who are inclined to try something 
new all the time. I think that when we 
xet a written report from a Cabinet of- 
ficer, every Member of the House has an 
opportunity to examine it thoroughly. 
Then it is a matter of public record. I 
think that system is preferable to having 
men come up here and indulge in a lot 
of oratory before the House on some- 
thing on which certainly 435 Members 
of the House are not each going to have 
an opportunity to ask the questions they 
would like to ask. I believe the present 
system has worked pretty well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hope the gentle- 
man will study this matter further be- 
fore he decides against it, 


Mr. REED of New York. I intend to 
do that. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think it has merit, 
and many Members of the House do, too. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Since our system does 
not provide, as the gentleman from New 
York suggested, for the selection of 
Cabinet members from among the elected 
representatives of the people, and since 
it is rather important that Cabinet mem- 
bers be in close touch with the people 
for the best administration, would not 
this proposal in some sense compensate 
for the fact that they are not elected 
by the people, by bringing them in closer 
touch with the representatives of the 
people? : 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
Every Cabinet office is set up by Con- 
gress. We have aright to have their re- 
ports and know what they are doing. I 
think we owe it to ourselves to get first- 
hand information from the departments 
which are established by this Congress 
as to what they are doing and how they 
are administering the laws we pass. 
And through us they would have an op- 
portunity of keeping in closer touch with 
the desires of the people as the gentle- 
man suggests. 

NO CHANGE IN BALANCE OF POWER OR OF 

TRADITION 

I avow at the outset that this resolu- 
tion is not intended to infringe on the 
spirit of our Constitution. It is not in- 
tended to upset the balance of power be- 
tween the divisions of our government. 
It does not interfere with the so-called 
separation of powers. I do not seek to 
substitute, now or eventually, the par- 
liamentary system, or any other system, 
for ours. Ido not seek to either aggran- 
dize or impair the Executive power as de- 
fined in the Constitution and vested in 
the President. I do not seek to give the 
Congress any undue or unconstitutional 
power over the Cabinet members and 
heads of departments. The Cabinet 
members are selected by the President 
and their service can be discontinued by 
the President. Itis not the intent of this 
resolution to alter their legal relations 
either to the President or to the Congress. 

The resolution only seeks to confer up- 
on them a privilege and a duty. The 
privilege is to give them an opportunity 
to explain their departments, their 
problems, and to give us their advice. 
The duty is to give us current facts and 
expert information face-to-face, which 
will help us with our problems, which 
will enable us to legislate with better in- 
formation and, therefore, more intel- 
ligently. 

The report and question period pro- 
vided for in the resolution is intended 
to be an occasion which will be carried 
out in an orderly fashion—an occasion 
of benefit to the Members of the House 
and to the executives alike. I do not 
want the executives to be subjected to 
heckling or improper questioning. I am 
sure this will not occur on these occa- 
sions. I am certain that these periods 
will be most useful and that proper deco- 
rum will be maintained by all parties 
concerned, 
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WOULD.BE OF ASSISTANCE TO COMMITTEES 


What this resolution really proposes, 
is to enable the committees to do an im- 
portant part of their work on the floor 
of the House. As matters now stand, 
there is no adequate procedure where the 
average Member of Congress can get a 
necessary working knowledge of the or- 
ganization of the big executive depart- 
ments. We have no workable way of 
learning about the problems or of ascer- 
taining the make-up of the various divi- 
sions of the bureaus. We have no way of 
keeping currently advised of the manner 
and method they pursue in administering 
the laws we pass. Better information 
along these lines is necessary if we are to 
legislate intelligently. Under this pro- 
posal a committee could make its work 
easier if it had this means of informing 
the entire membership of the House of 
the organization and problems of the 
departments over which it ordinarily has 
jurisdiction in legislative matters. 

If nothing else is done than to have 
the committees bring in the heads of 
the departments to explain to the mem- 
bership of the House the organizational 
plan of the departments, what the vari- 
ous divisions do, what laws they wotild 
administer, how much personnel they 
have, how they deal with the public, the 
difficulties they encounter, and their gen- 
eral problems in trying to do a good job, 
I feel that the resolution would be justi- 
fied. Certainly we have no easy method 
of getting this information under our 
present set-up. 

For instance, several committees are 
interested in the problem of disposing of 
surplus property and war plants when 
the war is over. Mr. Jones was on the 
Hill several times in one week to discuss 
this matter with various committees. 
This is a problem that transcends the 
jurisdiction of any one committee; it 
has ramifications in which every com- 
mittee is interested and the subject mat- 
ter is one of importance to every Member 
of the House. So, why wouldn’t it be 
well for us to make it possible for some 
committee to invite Mr. Jones to appear 
on the floor of the House and explain 
the matter to all of us? It would cer- 
tainly save him a lot of time and his 
analysis of the facts and of the alterna- 
tives in meeting the problem would en- 
able the membership to have an easier 
grasp of the issues and of how they 
should be solved. 


HOUSE MEETING WITH SECRETARY STIMSON 


I have been thinking about this matter 
a great deal. Many of you will recall 
that on October 19, 1943, the membership 
of the House was invited to the audi- 
torium in the Congressional Library to 
hear reports from Secretary Stimson, 
Under Secretary Patterson, and General 
Marshall. What they had to say was 
valuable and interesting. AsTI recall, the 
session. lasted from about 9:30 until 
12:30. The Members of the House had 
no opportunity to ask questions or to di- 
rect the course of the discussion. We 
were there to listen to what was said. 
Most Members of the House were inter- 
ested in particular and special problems 
but we had no machinery for bringing 
out the facts about them. I thought how 
much more valuable it would have been 
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if the discussion could have been under 
direction of the appropriate House com- 
mittee and on the floor of the House, and 
if machinery had been established so that 
the committee, and even a Member of 
the House, could have participated. It 
was on that date that I filed the resolu- 
tion now under consideration. 

MUST CONSIDER NEEDS OF AVERAGE CONGRESSMAN 


The average tenure of a. Member of 
the House is a fraction over two terms, 
so over a course of years the majority of 
votes cast by the House are by men who 
have been here slightly over two terms. 
We must consider, in determining 
whether our machinery is adequate or 
not, the question of whether that ma- 
chinery enables the second-term Con- 
gressmen to become acquainted with the 
ram‘fications of the departments, the 
policies of the departments, and to find 
out whether they are doing their job as 
was intended by Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
very much interested in the proposal of 
the gentleman. But having been here 
for quite a few years, I have always 
noted, particularly has it been true dur- 
ing the last 12 years, the strong control 
that the Executive has over the majority 
party. That was particularly true dur- 
ing the first 10 years of the present ad- 
ministration. A good many pieces of 
legislation came up here from the Execu- 
tive which went to the committees where 
they were not given much consideration, 
and were passed in the House here with- 
out a great deal of consideration or ex- 
planation. It seems to me that what the 
gentleman proposes will, in a large meas- 
ure at least, attempt to eliminate that 
pressure, and the lack of understanding 
on legislative matters submitted by the 
administration. Of course, that would 
break down the administration’s control 
over the majority party. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
gentleman that the resolution is not in- 
tended to interfere with the rights or 
prerogatives of the executive depart- 
ments. I think this is true, speaking very 
frankly, that we would have much better 
executive departments and more Ca- 
pable heads of departments under this 
system because, in the first place as the 
matter now stands, the executive heads 
have their press conferences and that is 
about the only time they reveal what 
they are doing. 

If a head of a department or a Cab- 
inet member were faced with the respon- 
sibility of coming up here on the floor of 
the House and of testifying what he in- 
tends to do, human nature would cause 
him to be more careful in the decisions 
he makes. Human nature would require 
them to follow more closely the congres- 
sional intent in administering the laws 


which we pass because they would be here 
at the place where the money comes from 
and they would want to make a good 
showing, both before us and before the 
public, or they would be liable to stand in 
bad public repute. Another thing which 
it would accomplish with respect: to the 
executive departments is that they would 
have to make policy decisions before they 
came here. In many cases, I know—and 
it has always happened; I am not talking 
about this administration only—you 
never can find out exactly what the 
policy of an administrator is on a par- 
ticular subject. It may be one thing to- 
day and something else tomorrow; and 
perhaps different branches cf the bureau 
will have different policies. So when 
they come here to define their policies 
and to stand at the bar of public opinion 
they are going to have to make their 
definite policy decisions. They are going 
to have to be men and women who under- 
stand the departments they administer 
and they are going to have to have the 
full facts in order to give-us a clear re- 
port. I think it would be a great benefit 
to the Congress. It would greatly re- 
store the prestige of Congress to have 
considerable information about the deci- 
sions of executive branches given here. 
I do not think it would necessarily inter- 
fere in any way, except in a healthy way, 
with the relationship between the party 
in power and the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I agree 
with what the gentleman has had to say, 
that it would put these policy makers on 
guard, but would the gentleman go a 
step further and institute the parlia- 
mentary system, wherein if these officials 
did not follow the intent of Congress, a 
vote in Congress would throw them out 
of office? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Not at all. I would 
not want to institute any such policy- 
However, if these men did not make a 
showing, then public opinion would re- 
move th.m, and the Congress would take 
care of them in the matter of appropria- 
tions, so that we would not need the 
power of dismissal. 

Mr. GIFFORD. 
come here? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under this provi- 
sion, it is a voluntary matter. There is 
a constitutional question as to whether 
you can make it mandatory on a Cabinet 
member to come before Congress. Ap- 
parently the First Congress did have that 
idea, that it could be made compulsory. 
But, in any event, they would come so 
long as they were treated properly, and 
they would be treated properly. What 
position would a Cabinet member be in, 
if he was in good faith asked to come 
here to give a report on some matters 
that the Congress was interested in and 
the public was interested in, if he re- 
fused to come? His political life would 
not last long. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take it the gentle- 
man means along the line of an occur- 
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rence during recent months, where a 
committee of Congress wanted certain 
information, and a representative from 
an executive department replied to the 
committee that he was precluded from 
giving that information because of exec- 
utive edict. Assuming that it was a 
matter in respect to the war, for instance, 
and that the Congress asked the Admin- 
istrator, or the Secretary having charge 
of that matter to appear before the Con- 
gress and the representative of the ex- 
ecutive department said no, that he did 
not want to do that, because that was 
a matter about which the Congress 
should not be advised at the time, be- 
cause it might interfere with carrying on 
the war. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I say that those oc- 
casions would happen very infrequently, 
and the power of public opinion would 
provide a solution. If it were some mat- 
ter that cannot be stated publicly, I am 
sure the House would not want the ques- 
tion to be answered. If it were a ques- 
tion that should be answered publicly, 
and there was no reason for not doing 
so, and the administrator would not 
answer it, then he would fare very badly 
in public opinion. The dignity of this 
proposed session, the fact that it is pub- 
lic, and that it is a matter in which the 
whole Congress, the House of Represent- 
atives is calling for information, unless 
it were something that could not be 
stated, I think there would be no diffi- 
culty. Further, if it were a matter of 
secret information we could have an ex- 
ecutive session of the House under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not want to be 
understood as opposing the gentleman's 
resolution, because I think there is much 
gocd in it, even if nothing comes from it 
further than what Has already trans- 
pired. I think the effort has been worth 
while, because we notice by the press this 
morning that this action, and similar ac- 
tion on the part of the House and the 
Senate in asserting themselves, is bring- 
ing about a condition in which the exec- 
utive has advised they are willing to talk 
through Mr. Byrnes, or somebody else, 
so that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing between the Congress and the execu- 
tive about these things in which the 
people are interested. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is no question 
but what the executive has established 
the precedent. I recall from Clay’s 
Notes of the first session of the Senate 
of the United States the Executive, Pres- 
ident Washington, attended one of the 
meetings at the invitation of the Senate 
but left in disgust. In substance he 
stated that from that point on each of 
the branches of government should con- 
fine itself to its particular sphere of op- 
eration. That is observation No. 1. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
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and one of the really great historians of 
the United States in this House. 

~The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RamMspPeck). The time of the gentleman 
from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Unquestionably, as 
suggested by the gentleman, the writers 
of cur Constitution anticipated that 
beads of the departments would come to 
the Capitol and advise with and report 
orally to the Senate and to the House. 
There is no real argument about that 
because in the very first Congress, in 
which sat many, many members of the 
Constitutional Convention, and of course 
the President of the United States, 
George Washington, had also been Pres- 
ident of the Constitutional Convention; 
in the very first Congress, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has pointed 
out, President Washington went per- 
sonally to the Senate to advise with the 
Senate on a treaty with the Creek In- 
cians. He went on a Friday. He was 
kept sitting around all day Friday, all 
day Saturday, and was asked to come 
back Monday. He was treated rather 
coolly and he vowed he would never come 
back there. But the writings of Wash- 
ington clearly indicate that he thought 
it unfortunate thet direct oral liaison 
was not carried out as intended by the 
fathers. But it was lost on that ccca- 
sion and it was very unfortunate. I will 
sey further to the Members of the House 
that we have some 24 records of appear- 
ances by members of the Cabinet before 
one or the other of the legislative bodies 
during the First Congress; and, of course, 
the first law setting up the Treasury 
Department intended that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would sometimes be 
called upon to come before the Congress 
and make oral reports, but on account 
of the incident I have referred to the 
procedure was abandoned by the First 
Congress just as Jefferson stopped ad- 
cressing the Congress in person on the 
state of the Union. That was not revived 
until the time of Wilson. I believe this 
would be a very good time to revive this 
maiter of the appearance of Cabinet 
members. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. First of all, I wish to 
compliment the gentleman on the great 
work he has done. I, like the gentleman 
from Michigan, am not opposed to the 
sentleman’s proposition, but will che 
gentleman answer this question: In view 
of the delegated powers given by this 
Congress to the Executive, and in view 
of the fact that many of those powers 
have not been returned to the Congress, 
have we any standing with the members 
of the Cabinet to invite them here? Are 
they not secure in their legal standing 
and position in view of the powers here- 
tofore delegated to them? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is true we cannot 
Gischarge a Cabinet member for he is se- 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


lected by the President and can be dis- 
charged only by the President. It is in 
our power, however, to abolish the office, 
and it is in our power to invite them to 
appear; and they would appear. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In the event we should 
invite them here and they crossed our 
tireshold and then talked us down, would 
we have lowered the dignity and standing 
cof our own group, the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It will work out so 
that we shall have greatly increased the 
dignity and standing of the House of 
Representatives, because these gentle- 
men will have to make a good impression. 
The big news of the Nation would come 
from the Hall of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Have we not great 
power in our control over the purse of 
the Nation? : 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We have great con- 
trol through what the law says. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And through control 
of the purse strings. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. We c:.n exert fur- 
ther control by refusing to appropriate. 
I have no fear but what they would co- 
operate to the fullest extent and in com- 
ing up here would give us full informa- 
tion. I thank the gentleman for his 
questions. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, who has been very 
vigorous and effective in sponsoring a 
plan similar to this for many years. 

Mr. THOM. I may say that the suc- 
cess of the system we are proposing de- 
pends largely on the questions. The 
questions must be fair, they must be free 
of accusation, they must be free of sus- 
picion of the motives of any Cabinet of- 
ficers. In the English Parliament the 
question must first pass the muster of a 
clerk. Certain standards have been set 
for the questions, and they must comply 
with those standards. The whole prop- 
osition is to see to it that partisanship is 
excluded and that you have a true ques- 
tion propounded in good faith. 

H. R. 327 VASTLY DIFFERENT FROM PENDLETON 
PLAN 


A recent Gallup poll showed that 72 
percent of the people interviewed are in 
favor of the plan set forth in this resolu- 
tion. Only 7 percent were against it. 
Yet, in Congress, I know there is a larger 
adverse percentage. 
had is that some Members are inclined to 
be against this idea because they have 
in mind the old resolutions on this sub- 
ject and they have carried over their 
prejudices against the old ones to this 
one. 

This proposal is so different from that 
presented by Congressman Pendleton 
and by President Taft that I doubt the 
value of comparing it to these previous 
plans and yet the prejudice is there— 
based upon the Pendleton-Taft pro< 
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posals. Also, since it may be charged 
that this idea is not in keeping with our 
precedents, it is at least of interest from 
a historical point of view to examine 
these precedents. 

PRECEDENTS FOR PLAN 


Our founding fathers never intended 
that the three divisions of our Govern- 
ment s..iould work in watertight com- 
partments. Rather, I think our Consti- 
tution intended. that some consultative 
custom be worked out. There is nothing 
in the Constitution to prohibit this being 
done. The branches of the Government 
are separate but each branch affects the 
workings of the other branch. It was 
never intended by our Constitution mak- 
ers that the divisions of Government 
should be kept separate in a strict and 
actual sense. The founding fathers, I 
think, intended that some procedure like 
this should be inaugurated. In the law 
organizing the Treasury Department, 
passed in 1789, it made it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to “make re- 
ports and give information to either 
branch of the legislature, in person or in 
writing—as he may be required—respect- 
ing all matters which may be referred 
to him by the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives or which shall appertain to his 
Office.” 

In the debate on that bill it was ex- 
pressly objected to that it might lead to 
the introduction of all the Secretaries on 
the floor but the bill was nevertheless 
passed and without so much as a denial, 
that such would be the result. 

Nor has history been without illustra- 
tion of the necessity and of examples of 
this practice. In the early days of the 
Government the Secretaries were repeat- 
edly called to the presence of either 
House for consultation, advice, and in- 
formation. 

Wednesday, July 22, 1789: The Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs (Mr. Jefferson) attended, 
agreeably to order, and made the necessary 
explanations. (Annals of Congress, Ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 51.) 

Saturday, August 22, 1789: The Senate 
again entered on executive business. The 
President of the United States came into the 
Senate Chamber, attended by General Kncx 
(Secretary of War), and laid before the Senate 
the following statement of the facts, with the 
questions thereto annexed, for their advice 
and consent. (Annals of Congress, Ist 
Cong., vol. 1, p. 66.) 


And again on the Monday following 
the President and General Knox were 
before the Senate. 


Friday, August 7, 1789: The following mes- 
sage wes received from the President of the 
United States, by General Knox (the Secre- 
tary of War), who delivered therewith sun- 
dry statements and papers relating to the 
same. (Proceedings of House of Representa- 
tives, Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 684.) 

Monday, August 10, 1789: The following 
message was received from the President by 
General Knox (Secretary of War), who de- 
livered in the same, together with statement 
of the troops in the service of the United 
States. (Proceedings of House of Represent- 
atives, Annals of Congress, vol. 1, p. 689.) 


There are about 14 instances when a 
member of the Cabinet appeared before 
the Senate during the First Congress. 
There are 8 instances cited in the Con- 
gressional Globe of appearances before 
the House. The record is not clear as 
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to just what took place on most of these 

occasions. It is fair to say that in most 

instances the Cabinet member acted 
largely as a courier. 

WASHINGTON, CHAIRMAN OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONVENTION, BELIEVED IN CONSULTATION WITH 
CONGRESS 
Historians usually say that Washing- 

ton did not like the treatment he re- 

ceived before the Senate on one occasion 
and decided he would not go back. The 
record shows that he was kept waiting 

2 days on one occasion when he was 

asked to appear. This may have been 

one reason for his discontinuing the 
practice of consulting with the Senate. 

It is clear, however, that Washington 

thought the practice in line with the 

Constitution and with our form of gov- 

ernment. 

In the Executive Journal of the Sen- 
ate, volume 1, page 55, it appears that on 
August 4, 1790, President Washington 
sent a message to the Senate communi- 
cating the draft of a secret article to be 
incorporated in a treaty with an Indian 
tribe. The message closed with these 
words: 

If the Senate should require any further 


explanation, the Secretary of War will at- 
tend them for that purpose. 


This, mind you, was a message from the 
Father of our Country, the man who pre- 
sided over the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

In the debate over the establishment 
of the Treasury Department no one ob- 
jected to the provision which requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to report 
in person to either branch of the legis- 
lature if the legislature chooses, on the 
grounds that this provision violated the 
Constitution or was not in keeping with 
our precedents. Mr. Madison was there 
and raised no objection to this provision. 
Later on, when Mr. Hamilton, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, had a report for 
the funding of the national debt which 
he wanted to make in person to the 
House of Representatives, a lengthy de- 
bate over his proposed appearances took 
place. This was during the Second Con- 
gress. It was decided to have Mr. Hamil- 
ton submit his report in writing. The 
decision was made principally on the 
ground that since the report was de- 
tailed and dealt with many figures, that 
it would be of more benefit to the Mem- 
bers of the House if delivered in writing. 
Perhaps the real reason Hamilton was 
not allowed to present *he report in per- 
son was due to the antagonism between 
Hamilton and his followers and the fol- 
lowers of Madison. 

PERSONAL REPORT ON STATE OF UNION PARALLEL 
IN HISTORY 

A parallel in our history is that Presi- 
dent Jefferson discontinued the practice 
of addressing Congress in person. When 
this practice was revived by President 
Wilson, a considerable stir was raised on 
the theory that personal appearance was 
not in keeping with our tradition. It 
was not a violation of any tradition at 
all; President Wilson was merely ‘eviv- 
ing a good policy which had been aban- 
doned for more than 100 years. It was 
a policy open to the President under the 
Constitution. In the same manner the 
proposal here is a device open to us by 


the wisdom of the men who wrote our 
basic law. 


EXPERIENCE OF CONFEDERATE STATES 


It is of historical interest to review the 
action taken by the outstanding men who 
wrote the Constitution of the Confed- 
erate States. I think we are far enough 
away from the Civil War so that we 
from the South can be grateful that the 
Union was preserved, and those from the 
North can appreciate the ability and 
genius of some of the leaders of the 
Confederacy, such as Robert E. Lee, Jef- 
ferson Davis, and Alexander Stephens. 
Alexander Stephens, in spite of ill health, 
was one of the great statesmen and 
brains of his times. In the convention 
to adopt a constitution for the Confed- 
erate States, Mr. Stephens was chairman 
of the committee on rules The provi- 
sional government of the Confederacy 
adopted a resolution reported by Mr. Ste- 
phens that the heads of departments be 
admitted to the floor of Congress both in 
secret and in open session 

The idea was later written into the 
permanent Constitution of the Confeder- 
ate States, in the following language: 

Article 1, section 6 (2): No Senator or Rep- 
resentative shall, during the time for which 
he is elected, be appointed to any civil office 
under the authority of the Confederate States, 
which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments of which have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office 
under the Confederate States shall be a 
Member of either House during his continu- 
ance in office. But Congress may, by law, 
grant to the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments a seat upon the floor 
of either House, with the privilege of dis- 


cussing any measures appertaining to his 
department. 


The Confederate Constitution was very 
similar to the Constitution of the United 
States. It followed the idea of the three 
separate powers. Its framers did not be- 
lieve it would adversely affect the func- 
tions of the three separate divisions. 

The Confederate Constitution was 
unanimously approved by a group of out- 
standing Americans—delegates were 
there from all the States of the Confed- 
eracy. Mr.J.L.M. Curry, a distinguished 
member of the convention from the State 
of Alabama, in his book Civil History of 
the Confederate States, tells the reason 
why this innovation was put in the Con- 
federate Constitution: 

Anyone familiar with public life in Wash- 
ington knows that, under some administra- 
tions, there has been an injurious lack of 
sympathizing intercourse between the execu- 
tive and legislative departments, and espe- 
cially between members of the Cabinet and 
committees of Congress, concerned in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. The absence of fa- 
cility of communication often proves a bar 


to the easy and better working of the Gov- 
ernment. 


One of the outstanding authorities on 
government of those days was Alexander 
Stephens, of the State of Georgia. In 
his opinion the lack of consultation and 
coordination between the executive and 
legislative branches was one of the weak- 
nesses of the Federal Government. He 
makes a very strong argument for the 
plan adopted in the Confederate Con- 
stitution in the excellent book which he 
later wrote. The improved procedure 
had been actually practiced under the 
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provisional Federal Government of 1861, 
but because of conditions created by the 
war the plan was never fully carried out. 
Jefferson Davis, in his book The Rise 
and Fall of the Confederacy, stated: 
This wise and judicious provision, which 
would have tended to obviate much delay 
and misunderstanding, was never put into 
execution by necessary legislation. 


PENDLETON RESOLUTIONS 


In 1864 a bill to permit the heads of 
the executive departments to occupy 
seats on the floor of the House was re- 
ported unanimously by a select commit- 
tee headed by Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
The urgency of the Civil War rendered 
it difficult to secure attention to the sub- 
ject, although the debate revealed strong 
support for the measure by many dis- 
tinguished legislators such as Mr. Gar- 
field, afterward elected President, and 
Mr. Blaine, afterward Speaker of the 
House. Later, during the forty-sixth 
session of the Congress, a resolution was 
introduced by Mr. Pendleton, then a Sen- 
ator, to make it possible for heads of 
executive agencies to appear on the floor 
of the Senate. This resolution was re- 
ferred to a select committee of seven, 
which unanimously reported the resolu- 
tion. The committee was composed of 
three Democrats and four Republicans 
and its membership was made up of men 
whom it would be difficult to surpass for 
ability and statesmanship. The signers 
of the report were Senator Pendleton, 
at one time Democratic candidate for 
Vice President; Senator James G. Blaine, 
who was twice Secretary of State and 
later a Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent; Senator W. B. Allison, who was for 
35 years a Member of the Senate; Gen- 
eral M. C. Butler, a Confederate veteran 
and a major general of the Spanish- 
American War; Senator James T. Farley; 
Senator John J. Ingalls; and Senator 
Orville H. Platt. 

I could give you hundreds of recom- 
mendations by former Members of Con- 
gress, executives, historians, and other 
prominent Americans, urging éavorable 
consideration of this means of communi- 
cation. I will name only a few of our 
leaders who have advocated this pro- 
cedure and will read short extracts from 
some of their statements in favor of it. 
These men are good authorities upon 
whom we can rely. In their statements 
are found many good reasons’ for the 
adoption of this system. 

CONTEMPORARY SUPPORT 


President Howard Taft, in his message 
to Congress made December 19, 1912, 
made a forceful argument for adoption 
of this proposal. He said in part: 


There has been much lost motion in the 
machinery of Congress due to the lack of 
cooperation and interchange of views face 
to face between the representatives of the 
Executive and the Members of the two legis- 
lative branches of the Government. It was 
never intended they should be separated in 
the sense of not being in constant effective 
touch and relationship to each other. The 
legislature and Executive each perform its 
own appropriation functions, but these func- 
tions must be coordinated. I do not think 
that I am mistaken in saying that the pres- 
ence of the members of the Cabinet on the 
floor of each House would greatly contribute 
to the enactment of helpful legislation. 
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Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, in 
1924, when Secretary of State, said: 


It ought to be possible for Cabinet officers 
to take part in debate in both Houses on 
matters touching their departments and thus 
be able to give exact information and to de- 
fend themselves against unjust attacks. Un- 
der the present arrangement a Cabinet offi- 
cer often hears of misunderstandings and of 
an outpouring of mistaken notions which a 
brief statement from him would have cor- 
rected, but the misapprehension has been 
voiced and has gone through the country per- 
haps never to be overtaken. 

We can preserve the advantages of stability 
and enhance the opportunity of executive 
leadership, not by overriding the cherished 
prerogatives of the Congress or by attempting 
to gain an illicit advantage for the leader- 
ship but having a recognized contact through 
the regular admission of Cabinet officers to 
the floor of the House of Congress. 


The late Elihu Root wrote, April 20, 
1935: 


It has long seemed clear to me that we 
ought to have some arrangement under which 
Congress would have the benefit of more 
prompt and authoritative information as to 
the action of the executive department. 

On the other hand, I think that a sense of 
liability of prompt explanation has a very 
good effect upon the head and the leading 
members of an executive department. 


The Honorable John W. Davis wrote, 
March 19, 1936: 


I have always thought it would be a good 
thing if members of the Cabinet were given 
the privilege of the floor of either House of 
Congress. 

Congress, having control of its own pro- 
cedure, can undoubtedly inaugurate such a 
system if it wants to. I am not sure that 
each House could not do it on its Own ac- 
count. One of the greatest advantages of the 
attempt is that it could be abandoned if it 
proves a failure, without any permanent 
amendment to the Constitution. 

I do not remember that I have ever dis- 
cussed the subject in any public address, but 
I am quite willing to be quoted in favor of 
the experiment. 


President James A. Garfield said: 


Who does not know that the enactment of 
such a law will tend to bring our ablest men 
into the Cabinet of the Republic? Who does 
not know that if a man is to be responsible 
to his executive acts and also be able to tell 
why he proposes new measures, and to com- 
prehend the whole scope of his duties, weak 
men will shirk from taking such places? Who 
does not know that it will call out the best 
talent of the land, both executive and parlia- 
mentary? It is the silent, secret influence 
that saps and undermines the fabric of 
republics, and not the open appeal, the col- 
lision between intellects, the array of facts. 
I hope that this measure will be fairly con- 
sidered. If it does not pass now, the day will 
come, I believe, when it will pass. When that 
day comes I expect to see a higher type of 
American statesmanship, not only in the 
Cabinet but in legislative halls. 


On another occasion President Gar- 
field said: 


I have long believed that the official rela- 
tions between the Executive and Congress 
should be more open and direct. They are 
now conducted by correspondence with the 
presiding officers of the two Houses, by con- 
sultation with committees, or by private in- 
terviews with individual Members. This 
frequently leads to misunderstanding, and 
may lead to corrupt combinations. It would 
be far better for both departments if the 
membeis of the Cabinet were permitted to 
sit in Congress and participate in the debates 


on measures relating to their several de- 
partments—but, of course, without a vote, 
This would tend to secure the ablest men 
for the chief executive offices; it would bring 
the policy of the administration into the 
fullest publicity by giving both parties am- 
ple opportunity for criticism and defense. 


President Woodrow Wilson, Commit- 
tee or Cabinet Government? Overland 
Monthly, volume 3, third session, Jan- 
uary 1884, page 25, said: 


Cabinet government would, moreover, put 
the necessary bit in the mouth of beast 
caucus, and reduce him to his proper service, 
for it would secure open-doored government. 
It would not suffer legislation to skulk in 
committee closets and caucus conferences, 
Light is the only thing that can sweeten our 
political atmosphere—light thrown upon 
every detail of administration in the depart- 
ments, © ° * 

It cannot be too often repeated that while 
Congress remains the supreme power of the 
State, it is idle to talk of steadying or cleans- 
ing our politics without in some way linking 
together the interests of the executive and 
the legislature. So long as these two great 
branches are isolated, they must be ineffec- 
tive just to the extent of the isolation. Con- 
gress will always be master, and will always 
enforce its commands on the administration. 
The only wise plan, therefore, is to facilitate 
its direction of the Government and to make 
it at the same time responsible, in the per- 
sons of its leaders, for the acts of control and 
for the manner in which its plans and com- 
mands are executed. The only hope of wreck- 
ing the present clumsy misrule of Congress 
lies in the establishment of responsible 
Cabinet government. Let the interests of the 
legislature be indissolubly linked with the 
interests of the executive. Let those who 
have authority to direct the ccurse of legis- 
lation be those who have a deep personal 
concern in building up the executive de- 
partments in effectiveness, in strengthening 
law, and in unifying policies; rien whose 
personal reputation depends upon successful 
administration, whose public station origi- 
nates in the triumph of principles, and whose 
dearest ambition it is to be able to vindicate 
their wisdom and maintain their integrity. 

Committee government is too clumsy and 
too clandestine : system: to last. Other 
methods of government must sooner or later 
be sought, and a different economy estab- 
lished. First or last, Congress must be 
organized in conformity with what is now 
the prevailing legislative practice of the 
world. English precedent and the world’s 
fashion must be followed in the institution 
of cabinet government in the United States. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, and one of our 
greatest authorities on American gov- 
ernment, in his excellent book, Is Amer- 
ica Worth Saving? at page 60 had this 
to say: 


The business of National Government has 
become so huge and so complex that the 
sharp separation of the executive and the 
legislative powers to which we have been ac- 
customed for 140 years, is now distinctly dis- 
advantageous. It brings in its train lack of 
coherence and of continuity in public policy; 
it conceals from the people much that they 
should know, and it prevents effective and 
quick cooperation between the Congress and 
the executive departments, both in times of 
emergency and in the conduct of the ordi- 
nary business of government. There is a 
way to overcome these embarrassments and 
difficulties without in any way altering the 
form of our Government or breaking down 
the wise safeguards which the Constitution 
contains, That is to provide by law, as 
may be done very simply, that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet shall be entitled to 
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occupy seats on the floor of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, with the right 
to participate in debate on matters relating 
to the business of their several departments, 
under such rules as the Senate and House, 
respectively, may prescribe. Such an act 
should further provide that the members of 
the Cabinet must attend sessions of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives at desig- 
nated times, in order to give information 
asked by resolution or to reply to questions 
which may be propounded to them under the 
rules of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Were such a custom to be established an 
almost certain result would be the selection 
as heads of the great executive departments 
of men of large ability and personal force— 
men able to explain and to defend their pol- 
icies and measures before the Congress of the 
United States in the face of the whole coun- 
try. It would also follow that the Nation’s 
Legislature would be enabled to exercise a 
more intelligent anda more effective control 
over the executive departments than is now 
the case, as well as to render them more in- 
telligent and more effective aid in the form 
both of appropriations and of positive law. 


When Representative Clyde Kelly, of 
Pennsylvania, became the champion of 
the proposal, in the course of his cam- 
paign for it he asked the views of Mr. 
Hoover, then a Cabinet member. In 
replying, June 23, 1922, Mr. Hoover said 
he believed this one of the most con- 
structive steps that could be taken in 
furthering the development of our polit- 
ical machinery. 


There are in my mind overwhelming argu- 
ments that can be introduced in favor of 
this change in our traditions. I do not be- 
lieve that any fundamental criticism can be 
directed against it except by those who would 
deliberately exaggerate it as an attempt to 
establish a form of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Anyone who understands the basis of 
such European organization will at once rec- 
ognize that the step you propose has no rela- 
tion whatever to this form of gavernment. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, the noted his- 
torian, stated: 


This (requiring Cabinet members to at- 
tend Congress) should have a wholesome in- 
fluence on both departments of government. 
Again and again Congress enacts laws in 
vague and general terms, leaving interpre- 
tation and application to executive authority. 
In such cases it frequently happens that the 
administrator departs, or seems to depart, 
from the intention of the legislation, as- 
suming that it was ever clearly formulated. 
The Members of Congress attack the admin- 
istration on the floor and the administration 
fires volleys through the press at Members of 
Congress. Not an edifying spectacle. More 
than that, it delays, confuses, and hampers 
the transaction of business. Every issue of 
this character should be defended on the 
floor of Congress with the parties in interest 
face to face, the press watching, and the 
country informed. 


Justice Story, The Constitution, section 
869, said: 


The heads of the departments are, in fact, 
thus precluded from proposing or vindicat- 
ing their own measures in the face of the 
Nation in the course of debate, and are com- 
pelled to submit them to other men who are 
either imperfectly acquainted with the meas- 
ures or are indifferent to their success or 
failure. Thus that open and public respon- 
sibility for measures which properly belongs 
to the executive in all governments, and 
especially in a republican government, as its 
greatest security and strength, is completely 
done away. The executive is compelled to 
resort to secret and unseen influences, to 
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private interviews, and private arrangements 
to accomplish its own appropriate purposes, 
instead of proposing and sustaining its own 
duties and measures by a bold and manly 
appeal to the Nation in the face of its rep- 
resentatives. One consequence of this state 
of things is that there never can be traced 
home to the executive any responsibility for 
the measures which are planned and Car- 
ried at its suggestion. 

Another consequence will be (if it has not 
yet been) that measures will be adopted 
or defeated by private intrigues, political 
combinations, irresponsible recommenda- 
tions, and all the blandishments of office, 
and all the deadening weight of silent pa- 
tronage. 

H. R. 327 AVOIDS MANY OBJECTIONS MADE TO 
PENDLETON PLAN 


Before drafting this measure I read 
all the congressional debate in the var- 
ious Congresses on the so-called Pen- 
dleton-Taft plan. That plan, set forth 
by bills and resolutions, simply provided 
that heads of agencies and departments 
should have a right to sit on the floor 
of the House and participate in debate 
affecting their departments. The plan 
also provided that on certain days they 
should be required to appear in the 
House or Senate and answer questions. 

The principal objections to the Pen- 
dleton-Taft plan were that it required 
attendance by the administrators. 
Many felt they would interfere with the 
work of Congress by being on the floors 
of Congress a great part of the time. 
Some felt the plan would exalt Congress 
over the executive. Others felt it would 
take too much time of the executives. 
Other Members felt the plan would sup- 
plant committees. Some felt it would 
give the executives too much influence 
over Congress. Some felt it would be 
the entering wedge of the parliamentary 
system. Others were fearful that the 
sessions would not be orderly and might 
be used for partisan or heckling pur- 
poses. 

I feel that many of the arguments 
against the Pendleton-Taft plan had 
some merit, so in drafting this proposal 
I tried to meet the objections that had 
been made. You will observe that at- 
tendance under H. R. 327 is voluntary. 
The administrators come to the floor of 
the House for a particular purpose and 
it is not expected that they will be there 
at any other time. The sessions will 
not be an undue burden because they 
are limited to one a week and only one 
administrator will appear at one ses- 
sion. An administrator only comes 
when called by a congressional commit- 
tee. He only comes to give information. 
The resolution also endeavors to estab- 
lish an orderly procedure which will 
avoid heckling or personal embarrass- 
ment. 

The need of closer collaboration be- 
tween Congress and the administration 
has frequently been felt and voiced in 
the course of our national history. So 
long as the United States was half empty, 
prosperous, and well protected by broad 
oceans, the old idea of the balance-of- 
power system was tolerable. But now 
that the Nation is crowded, harassed by 
serious social and economic problems, and 
deeply involved in world affairs, better 
teamwork between the legislative and 
executive branches of cur National Gov- 
ernment is essential to our welfare and 


security. No item on the present agenda 
of democracy has a higher priority than 
that of inducing closer, stronger, stead- 
ier cooperation between the President 
and the Congress in promoting the wel- 
fare of the people of the United States 
and the United Nations. 

Effective cooperation between the two 
great political branches is indispensable 
for successful government, which is what 
we need in these crucial times—govern- 
ment equally effective for the waging of 
war and the organizing of peace. 

We are coming into the most impor- 
tant, complex, and challenging period of 
world history. The problems of govern- 
ment are not going to become easier— 
they will become more complicated. If 
we are to keep pace with the executive 
departments, if we are to legislate intel- 
ligently, and if we are to meet the great 
domestic and international issues com- 
ing before us, we must improve our sys- 
tem of securing information, keeping up 
with the administration of laws, and we 
must find a way of having closer team- 
work between the executive and the leg- 
islative departments, particularly in the 
field of foreign affairs. 


ANNUAL REPORTS NOT SUFFICIENT INFORMATION 


The way we are supposed to keep up 
with what the departments are doing, 
under the present system, is by reading 
their annual reports. These reports are 
voluminous—those who write them tell 
us, to some extent at least, what they 
want us to know. With all the duties on 
a Member of Congress, very few of us 
have time to read these reports. Be- 
sides, they do not keep us currently in- 
formed. I think no one will argue that 
these reports are sufficient. 

PRESENT COMMITTEE SYSTEM NOT SUFFICIENT 


It is said that we have necessary con- 
tact through the committees. I find it 
very difficult to attend all the meetings 
of the one committee of which I am a 
member. Under the rules, we cannot 
join in the work of the other committees, 
and, besides, it is physically impossible 
to do so. Frequently 10 or 12 committees 
will be having hearings on the same day. 
It is said that committee reports should 
keep us currently advised. This we know 
is not true, because, in the first place, 
the committee reports are only about 
legislation on a particular bill. There 
are many things about which we need 
information not covered in any commit- 
tee reports. We need information about 
the departments, the administration of 
laws, whether the intent of Congress is 
being followed, and above all, we need 
to be kept currently informed in the field 
of foreign affairs. 

If a bill is not favorably reported by a 
committee, the hearings may never be 
printed. Even if they are printed, it is 
humanly impossible for any Member to 
read all the hearings. They are volumi- 
nous, contain many tables, and the hear- 
ings on an appropriation bill are fre- 
quently more than 2,000 pages in length. 

The present committee system tends 
to make the members of a particular 
committee experts on the subject matter 
handled by that particular committee. 
The system does not operate to give the 
Members necessary facts needed for 
passing on national or international 
problems. What is needed is a system 
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like the one proposed here to supplement 
the committee procedure, which will give 
the Members a better picture of the big 
over-all issues which we are confronting. 
This would tend to make the Members 
more nationally and _ internationally 
minded. 

I asked the Library of Congress to give 
me information during the Seventy- 
seventh Congress on the number of reso- 
lutions for investigations filed during 
that Congress. The number they re- 
ported is 217; the requests for specific in- 
formation from departments, and so 
forth, 37; and we have continued 16 
special investigating committees. They 
say that probably they did not get all of 
them. The 217 requests for investigating 
committees certainly show that the Con- 
gress is in bad need of expert, detailed 
information. I am sure the necessity 
for a lot of these committees would be 
obviated if we could have the adminis- 
trators up here, find out what they are 
doing, and get them to tell us about their 
plans and let them know what we think 
about it. 

The present committee system, as it 
operates in considering big matters of 
general importance, works a hardship on 
the administrators. Several committees 
will be inquiring into the same matter 
and each committee will call the head of 
the department before them and he will 
give substantially the same statement to 
each committee. Mr. Jeffers appeared 
before five committees during 1 week. 
Mr. Nelson and Mr. McNutt were before 
several House committees and gave sub- 
stantially the same testimony during 1 
week. One appearance on the floor of 


. the House in each of these cases, in which 


the administrator would explain the war- 
production problem, the war-manpower 
problem, or the rubber problem—as the 
case may be—should have been sufficient. 
One House hearing would have reached 
all the Members of the House, whereas 
several hearings before several com- 
mittees only reached a small percentage. 

Dozens of resolutions for the creation 
of investigating committees are filed 
during each session of Congress. The 
fact that these resolutions are filed shows 
that the Members are seeking informa- 
tion and it shows a desire for knowledge 
of facts. During the last Congress we 
authorized the appointment of several 
select committees to make special inves- 
tigations into the way executive depart- 
ments are carrying out their functions. 
After a law is passed, we have no direct 
method of ascertaining whether the in- 
tention of Congress is being carried out. 
The Smith committee made a special in- 
vestigation of the instances in which the 
intention of Congress was not followed 
in the administration of laws. The 
necessity for most of the investigating 
committees would be obviated if we could 
invite the administrators into this forum 
and here, face to face, ask them to give 
an account of the stewardship of their 
departments. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS WOULD BE STRESSED 

A procedure would be inaugurated, if this 
resolution were passed, which would estab- 
lish the importance of Congress fn the pub- 
lic mind. At present executive administra- 
tors hold press conferences. Thcse press con- 
ferences are given more play in the news- 
Papers and over the radio than action taken 
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by Congress on important measures. If the 
plans and proposals for the administretion 
of laws are brought out on the floor of the 
House, pursuant to questions from Mem- 


bers, the important news would arise from 
what was said on the floor and not what was 
said at some press conference. 


EXECUTIVES WOULD DERIVE GREAT BENEFITS 

This procedure would be beneficial to the 
Cabinet members and heads of the depart- 
ments. In the first place, the President in 
making appointments would have to take 
into consideration that they would be Called 
upon to appear on the floor of the House. 
The President’s administration would be 
judged to a considerable ex.ent by the im- 
pression these administrators made. Fe 
would be doubly sure that he secured out- 
standing men as heads of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government. The procedure 
would enable the edministrators to obtain 
the people’s view as expressed directly by the 
people’s representatives. Th2 administra- 
tors would consider more deliberately their 
cecisions if they knew they would ke cclied 
upon to give an account of what they were 
doing before the House. There could be no 
ghost writing. These men would have to 
know their departments and be able to give 
facts. 

It frequently happens that rumors or un- 
just criticism are spread about executive cf- 
ficers. If this criticism comes from a Mem- 
ber of the House, the executive officer has no 
opportunity to answer except through the 
newspapers. Under this procedure he would 
be given an opportunity of appearing and 
explaining his side of the controversy. 

POLICIES WOULD HAVE TO BE DECIDED BY 

EXECUTIVE 


In a complex scciety such as we have 
today it is necessary to concentrate great 
and far-reaching power in the execu- 
tive. This condition will continue re- 
gardless of the administration in power. 
One of the great values of having Cabinet 
members end administrative agents re- 
port in person to the Members of the 
House is that such appearances would 
necessitate clear definitions of policy on 
the part of the executive. Some Cabinet 
members and heads of agencies do not 
know what the President’s policy is on 
certain particular matters under their 
jurisdiction. This is no reflection on 
the present administration, as the same 
condition has always existed. Before an 
administrator appeared at a question 
period he would naturally call upon the 
Chief Executive to clearly define the pol- 


icy of the administration in regard to 
the matters about which he would be 
questioned. Also, many auestions of 
policy which should be decided by the 


administrator himself remain undeter- 


mined. Faced with the invitation of 
making a personal report to Congress, 
the administrator would be running a 
great risk if he did not settle those un- 
determined matters of policy affecting 
his department before submitting him- 
self to the House Members for interroga- 
tion. 

Would not it be of great help to the 
Members of the House if Mr. Byrnes 
and others were given an opportunity 
of explaining their thinking and the 
original ideas of their committees relative 
to demobilization? After the war we 
may have to have some kind of inter- 
national currency agreement. How 
many Members of Congress know the 
details of the various plans proposed 
or the intricacies of the problems of 


international currency? Would not it 
be of interest if the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee would invite some ad- 
ministrator to the floor of the House 
to tell all of us what is being thought 
of and planned in the matter of inter- 
national currency? 
OBJECTIONS TO PLAN ANSWERED 


In this discussion I have answered 
some of the objections that have been 
or may be made to this .proposal. It 
is said that allowing executives to con- 
sult with Members on the floor is not in 
keeping with our tradition or with the 
spirit of our Constitution. Under the 
Constitution each House makes its own 
tules. There is ample precedent in the 
early days of the Republic for this kind 
of thing. Each House admits a chaplain 
to open the proceedings with prayer. Ey 
the act of 1817 each Territory has a right 
to send a Delegate to the House who can 
participate in debate. This Delegate 
is not 2 Member of the House. I do 
not see how the presence of the Dele- 
gates adversely affects the tradition of 
the House. I think it is very wholesome 
to have them here to tell of the needs 
and problems of the Territories. The 
House admits contestants in election 
cases to present their claims on the floor. 
It has even admitted their attorneys. 

Some Members claim that this should 
not be adopted because it is something 
new. Can no progress be made because 
we are afraid to try new methods? 

Remember, this can be done by a sim- 
ple change in the rules of the House. If 
the practice does not meet our expecta- 
tions we can repeal the rule. In that 
case the Nation would at least give us 
credit for trying to improve the tools 
with which we work. The people want 
us todo that. They want a strong Con- 
gress—one able to hold its own with the 
executive departments; one which will 
secure the available facts before it logis- 
lates on any issue. 


BALANCE OF POWER NOT AFFECTED 


It is claimed by some that this might 
upset the balance of power or the so- 
called separation of powers. It will do 
nothing of the sort. It is only a means 
of securing information which is open to 
us under the Constitution. The depart- 
ments now do not work in watertight 
compartments. Each division of the 
Government affects and has considerable 
influence over the others and it was 
never intended that we should not com- 
municate and exchange information and 
advice for the good of the country. 

“APING ENGLAND” ARGUMENT RIDICULOUS 

Another argument always effectively 
used against any plan of this kind is that 
it might be “aping England.” Our sys- 
tem of government is so different from 
the English system that a comparison is 
of little benefit. Yet, when the Pendle- 
ton plan was about to be adopted in 1864, 
Congressman Cox of Ohio put on a show 
as to how we would be copying the Eng- 
lish and the measure was defeated. Un- 
der the parliamentary system the min- 
isters lose their seats when Parliament 
does not sustain their position. ‘Under 
our system the right to select and dis- 
charge Cabinet officers is solely in the 
President, Furthermore, we can never 
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have the parliamentary system, in view 
of the constitutional provision which says 
that no Member of the Congress can hold 
any executive position. In England, 
however, the ministers, as you know, are 
members of Parliament. 

Every representative form of govern- 
ment except ours has some direct means 
of communication between the executive 
and congress. It might as readily be 
said that we are copying any of these 
other systems. Basides, if we can get a 
good idea from the British, or any other 
nation, which ewe can fit into our system, 
I think we should accept it. After all, 
the English common law, the Bill of 
Rights, and habeas corpus were great 
institutions, and they have meant much 
to the American people. 


It is said thet the annual reports of 
the departments are sufficient. We 
know as a practical matter that this is 
not true. What would you think of a 
corporation if the directors and stock- 
holders could only communicate with the 
management officials in writing? We 
would rate this kind of set-up as foolish 
and inefficient. 

It is said that the committee system 
gives us necessary contacts. As pres- 
ently operated, I know that it does not. 
If supplemented with this resolution, so 
as to give the committee an opportunity 
to acquaint the whole House with the 
organ:zation, personnel, and problems of 
the departments, the committee system 
would be capable of filling the bill. 

Under this resolution there would k2 
no opportunity for the Cabinet members 
to exert undue influence over the Mem- 
bers of Congress. They would come on 
the floor of the House for the specific 
purpose of giving information. They 


would only be here during that time. If 
they have a good plan and can persuade 
us that it is good, I cannot see how any 
harm is done, and, likewise, if we do not 


agree with them after giving them a 
hearing, no harm is done. 
WOULD NOT BE HECKLING PERIOD 
It is said by some that this would 
resolve into a heckling period. Those 
who say this, I think, overlook the fact 
that every Member of the House is here 


for a good purpose and wants to do his 
best to represent his ccuntry ard his dis- 
trict. The people now are dead serious 
about this business of better government, 
and they will not long countenance any 
Member using this occasion for political 
or improper purposes, 

The press of the Nation, as evidenced 
by more than 350 favorable editorials, is 
on the whole strongly for this improve- 
ment and the press would deal harshly 
with any improper use by a Member of 
the House. Furthermore, I think the 
resolution has ample safeguards to pre- 
vent heckling. If more are needed, I am 
in favor of adding them. 

Furthermore, the procedure set up in 
H, R. 31 is wholly voluntary. The ad- 
ministrator does not have to appear in 
the first place unless he wants to. Since 
his appearance is voluntary, he could, by 
the same token, refuse to answer an im- 
proper question. ‘Furthermore, if any 
substantial part of the membership of the 
House should become so devoid of deco- 
rum. as to try to make these appearances 
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heckling sessions, the administrator 
would not be expected to appear. The 
public would certainly not want him to 
under such circumstances, 


CONCLUSION 


To sum up—if Congress wants to hold 
its authority, if the House wants to keep 
pace with the executive departments, if 
the House wants to meet the expecta- 
tions of the people of this country, we 
must improve our machinery. I think 
this plan is worth trying. I think it 
would work to the benefit of Congress, 
the departments, and the people. If it 
does not, the committees do not have to 
issue any invitations and, furthermore, 
if we do not like the way the system 
works, we can repeal the rule. Let us at 
least give it a trial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HoFr- 
MAN] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may follow the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


STATE OF THE NATION 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, first, I want 
to wish all of you and your families and 
all the people who are associated with 
you a very happy New Year. Many of 


you may be a little bit fooled with that 


statement because you thought I was 
going to first ask you, “Where are you 
going to get the money?” 

It is certainly a very great question, I 
assure you. 

Mr. Speaker, the last time I stood in 
the well of this House to address the 
Members I made my farewell address. 
At that time I thought I would never be 
privileged to return to the House of Rep- 
resentatives because I had served 12 
years, which is about one-sixth of a man’s 


lifetime’ and that that was sufficient 
service for me, but events have taken 
such a turn thet I am returning here as 
a Member of the Congress again; a great 
privilege and a great honor. I have been 
sent back by the people of the Fifteenth 
District of the State of Pennsylvania. I 
have made no promises of any kind to 
any citizen. I did not ask for any favors 
in coming here, so that I am free to do 
that which I believe is for the best in- 
terests of this great country of ours, and 
for all of our people, of all classes, of all 
religions and faiths. 

I come here for the sole purpose, God 
being my helper, of keeping this country 
under the form of government which our 
forefathers have established and which 
they have asked us to perpetuate for our 
children and for our children’s children. 
I realize full well that this country today 
is in the most serious position it has ever 
been in all its history. We have a great 
responsibility, a great job on our hands, 
We are at war and I do not want to do 
anything, I do not want to say anything, 


that will hinder the war effort or an 
agreement on peace by which we can 
bring our boys back to America at the 
very earliest moment. That will be my 
responsibility and purpose. However, in 
order to successfully conduct the affairs 
of this country and the war in which we 
find ourselves, we need to do the things 
in our country that will preserve the de- 
mocracy which we have all loved for so 
long and which we want to perpetuate. 
It is the greatest heritage that we as 
Americans have, it is our great privilege 
to have liberty, independence, and free- 
dom for America, and for the American 
people. 

I hope that nothing will interfere so 
that our liberties will get away from 
us. But Iam so exercised in the things 
that have transpired in the last 12 years 
that I am afraid our liberties are getting 
away from us very, very fast. I say with 
all the sincerity that I know that the 
form of government which we knew 10 
or 12 years ago is getting away from 
us, and if we do not look out we are 
going to have a form of government such 
as you and I would not want to possess. 
If such a thing were to happen that our 
form of government be changed you may 
say, “Oh, I did not want that form of 
government. Ido not know why it has 
come about.” I say that the reason 
it has come about—because I have lived 
with it during those years—is due to the 
things that you do here in the House of 
Representatives; a little bit here and a 
little bit there on each one of these bills, 
giving power to the Chief Executive that 
should be retained in the hands of the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
citizens of this great Nation of ours. 
Permitting law by Executive order rather 
than laws of the Congress. 

I hold in my hand the statement of 
the United States Treasury dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. It shows that today we 
are in debt $232,163,996,653.87. When 
I left the Congress 2 years ago that in- 
debtedness was -$57,838,123,096.94, on 
December 31, 1941. In other words, you 
have increased the indebtedness of this 
Nation of ours $174,225,873,556.93 in 2 
years. That means over $7,000,000,000 
a month in the red—I say to you where 
are you going to get the money? 

Let me go back and just look at the 
statements that were made by the Chief 
Executive in 1932. I am only going to 
read one, but I have a book here that is 


filled with them, sound statements, 
statements that are good, but today only 
water over the wheel—broken prom- 
ises. They have not been carried out. 
May I read one statement that was made 
in Pittsburgh on October 19, 1932, by the 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt? 

The credit of the family depends chiefly 
upon whether that family is living within 
its income. And that is equally true of 
the Nation. If the Nation is living within 
its income, its credit is good. 

If government lives beyond its income 
for a year or two, it can usually borrow tem- 
porarily at reasonable rates. But if, like 
& spendthrift, it throws discretion to the 
winds and is willing to make no sacrifice 
at all in spending; if it extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay and 
continues to pile up deficits, then it is on the 
road to bankruptcy. 
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Now that was a fine statement, a true 
statement, a wise statement. 

Why did he forget it so scon when in 
1934 they started to spend and spend and 
spend and elect, elect, and elect? 

Oh, what a shame—oh, what a mock- 
ery and scandal it has become. 

I say that we are on the road to bank- 
ruptcy today. I am sorry, but some of 
you might say, “Oh, that is because of 
the war.” Oh, no, no, no. For 9 years 
before the war this administration had 
a deficit of from one and one-half bil- 
lion to five billion dollars a year, and it 
did not do anything about it then, not- 
withstanding the promises that were 
made by the Chief Executive. I have 
nothing personally against the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. I have nothing personally 
against anybody. ButI do not like a man 
to say one thing and do another. If I 
did that, I know what you Members 
would say about me. I have tried to be 
honest with you and I am going to be 
honest with you, and I am going to start 
right in at this session just where I left 
off 2 years ago. I have not been sorry 
for anything I voted for in those years. 
I did it because I believed it was right 
and just. 

I am going to vote that way now, but 
I do not believe in sitting idly by, be- 
cause I came to Congress, and permit- 
ting things to go on in this Government 
that are going to wreck us or that are 
going to tear us down or that are going 
to make us lose our form of government, 
and we are doing it and doing it every 
day. You know it, but you do not stop 
it nor prevent it. 

Marvin Jones, as reported in this 
morning’s paper, says we have to raise 
more food not only for our own people 


and our own Army but for the other peo- 
ples of the world. Mr. Byrnes says we 
are going to draft the boys that are on 
the farms. Where is there any sense in 
that? How can you produce more food- 
stuffs on the farms with less people to 
work the farms? 

You may say, “Where are you going to 
get the men to fight the war?” If you 
need food, you need men on the farms to 
raise the food to furnish it to the people 
who need it. You may say, “Where are 
you going to get these people?” I would 
start right here in the Government of- 
fices in Washington and I would get some 
of the people in the offices of Govern- 
ment, and get them mighty quick, and I 
would send them back on the farms or 
in industry or war work, and let them do 
something that would be worth while for 
the winning of this war. 

Let me show you now what happened 
with respect to the employees on the 
Government pay roll. All the time I 
have been here in Government, notwith- 
standing the statements that were made 
by the Chief Executive—and he said be- 
fore he was elected that he would con- 
solidate the bureaus and eliminate 
them—he has established more offices 
and bureaus; he has built up the great- 
est political machine that was ever 
known in the history of the worid out 
of Government employees all over this 
land and in every State of the Union. 
He has done that for no other purpose, 
in my judgment, after seeing what has 
happened, than to have workers all over 
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the United States in order that he might 
have this political machine. True, they 

. do work for the Government, but I con- 
tend there are too many worthless jobs. 
The end does not justify the means. 

When he went into office on March 4, 
1933, we had 563.847 Government em- 
ployees. That does not include the Army 
or the Navy. Today we have over 
3,250,000. We haye established all kinds 
of bureaus in this city. In the Labor 
Department alone, whenever one bureau 
did not function we established another, 
until we have gotten more bureaus in 
that Department than are necessary by 
any stretch of the imagination. We 
have them in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we have them in the Department of 
the Interior, and we have them in every 
other department of government. 

If the Members of Congress would try 
to do what is right and do it quickly we 
would send these people back into in- 
dustry, and agriculture that is going to 
help win the war, and get them out. of 
Washington. You can hardly go to a 
restaurant and get a meal; there are so 
many people here they are falling all 
over themselves. 

I realize there are many people in 
Government who are working hard, but 
there are many things in Government 
that are unnecessary at this time. When 
Mr. Roosevelt took office in 1933 it cost 
about $6,000,000,000 a year to run the 
Government, and we took in about $4,- 
800,000,000. It is costing us today over 
$97,000,000,000 a year to run Govern- 
ment, and we are taking in about $44,- 
000,000,000. I am speaking here in round 
figures. I am not trying to give you the 
actual data: I will give you that later 
on before the year is over. When we 
know we are doing everything we can 
to win this war, and when we know we 
have so many functions of government 
that are unnecessary, we should strip 
this Government to the core of all un- 
necessary bureaus, and get these people 
back on the farms or back in industry, 
where they can do something to help 
win the war. That is your job and it is 
my job and I am ready to do it. What 
do you say? 

I want to say to you men now, I have 
listened to some of the men who made 
tours of the foreign countries, both in 
the Pacific and Europe and Asia. If 
the people of this country knew what 
was going on, many of us would sit here 
and just shudder for the things that we 
are doing which are not consistent with 
winning this war. Then when I think 
today of the promises which were made 
by labor that we would have no strikes, 
and when strikes are happening all over 
the country, and when we have the radi- 
cal labor leaders today who are out try- 
ing to foment strikes just because per- 
haps some manufacturer did not give 
them the tools that they wanted, and 
they call a strike I shudder. Let them 
wait until the soldiers return and things 
will happen, but it may be too late. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Strikes today should have 
no place in our Government, even though 
they might be what some people term, 
worthy strikes. “Arbitration” is the term 
of the day. But there are so many of 
them that are just created by conditions 
which are not consistent with good, sound 
business on the part of labor or on the 
part of management. When you think 
of what these boys are going through, 
who are lying in foxholes, giving up their 
lives to defend the democracy which we 
have, it seems to me that everybody 
should do what they can to aid them. 
That means everybody; it means you 
men in Congress and it means the men 
on the assembly lines in industry, and it 
means the farmers and the mechanics, 
and it means the people in shops. No- 
body should be excluded today from 
doing their duty to their country. All 
loyal Americans will cooperate. 

I have only been given 5 minutes but 
I will be here again. The gentleman 
from Connecticut a while ago called 
my attention to something while I was 
talking to the gentleman from Texas 
| Mr. MANSFIELD] and he wanted to know 
why I voted for the bill yesterday to 
make a permanent committee to dis- 
cover subversive activities in this 
country. My reason was to keep America 
American and get rid of all subversive 
activities against our Government. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. No; the question 
was, Where are we going to get the 
money? 

Mr. RICH. Oh, 


the question was, 
“Where are we going to get the money?” 


Oh, excuse me. Well, I have tried my 
best tc show you by economy in govern- 
ment where you can get a lot of it, but it 
has fallen on ears that have been deaf. 
The money necessary for this committee 
will be good, sound business and will save 
us much money. In the past when I 
wanted you to economize in government 
operation my words fell on the ears of 
many people who think of nothing but 
spend, spend, spend. It seems to me that 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives should have 
a meeting with the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives and get together and decide how 
much we are going to have to spend be- 
fore we spend it. It is up to you Mem- 
bers of Congress; it is up to each and 
every one of you when you think here of 
voting for things that you are going to 
put into effect, as to whether this Nation 
can stand it without going into bank- 
ruptcy. I will say to you this, that all the 
bombs that have been dropped on those 
cities in France or in Germany or in some 
other foreign country are going to be 
calm alongside of the bomb that is going 
to be dropped on this Nation whenever 
we find out that with all the money to 
finance not only our own Government, 
not only our own war, but the entire war 
and all the things that all the nations in 
the world are expecting of us; it will be 
a bomb that will rock the world, when we 
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fall financially. .When our people are 
going out and promising the people bf all 
nations things that we are going to be 
unable to fulfill and going to be unable 
to cope with, we have to be mighty care- 
ful. We have got to be honest. That is 
the thing we ought to bring home here to 
every Member of Congress. Do not spend 
foolishly if you have not anything to 
spend. Do not commit yourselves to 
something you cannot do. Stop squan- 
dering. It is time to be frugal; it is 
time to think; it is time to act. 

If you are not honest with yourself, if 
you are not trying to do the best for this 
country, then, you ought to resign and 
get out—I do not care whether you come 
from the Democratic side or the Re- 
publican side, or whom you may be. I 
say this to you, and it is the last thought 
I have today, that if I were the Speaker 
of. this House, with the majority leader, 
whether it be on the Republican or the 
Democratic side, I would try to find some 
means whereby we could have a roll call 
before the Chaplain asks divine bless- 
ing. I would have in here Jewish rab- 
bis, Catholic priests, our own Chaplain, 
who would cooperate with them; I would 
have in ministers of other denomina- 
tions, and I would ask the Members to 
get themselves in the right spirit of 
brotherly love and kindness. ‘If we are 
going to solve the probiems imat are 
coming before us, I think there is noth- 
ing more essential to the welfare of the 
world than to ask God’s divine guidance 
and his aid and assistance in this great 
time and this great trouble that now 
faces us. A good prayer meeting will 
help us all, it will help you and it will 
help me. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again ex- 
pired. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that after the other special orders 
today, I be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under special order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Horrman] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
financial bankruptcy of the Govern- 
ment, about which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] spoke, is bad 
enough, but there is something worse 
than that, and that is the moral bank- 
ruptcy toward which our people have 
been drifting, into which they have been 
forced by this administration and its 
political allies, 
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All during the campaign, and for 
some time before—yes; for 2 years or 
more—repeated attempts were made to 
destroy the confidence of the people in 
their chosen representatives. This cam- 
paign of vilification was carried on by the 
Daily Worker, the New Masses, by other 
communistic publications, by the New 
Republic, PM, the Chicago Sun, and 
others who are apparently working to 
perpetuate the New Deal. Practically 
all of their propaganda was made up of 
untruthful statements, though once in 
a while they would wiggle in a half- 
truth. : 

Yet, yesterday, when the question of 
setting up @ permanent committee to 
continue to investigate subversive activ- 
ity came up in the House, there were 
those who said that it was nothing but 
an act of bigotry, the result of prejudice. 
In this noon’s issue of the Washington 
Daily News, under the name of Thomas 
L. Stokes, I find the following, among 
other statements: 

Then the dedicatory spirit of the opening 
of Congress was spoiled by one of those ac- 
tions bespeaking the prejudices among us 
that seem to come boiling to the top in time 
of war. 

This was when Representative RANKIN, 
Democrat, of Mississippi, shoved through a 
change in rules which will perpetuate the 
Dies committee as a regular standing com- 
mittee of the House. It was done despite 
the defeat of three members of the old com- 
mittee, in elections in which the issue was 
raised, and the voluntary retirement of Rep- 
resentative Dies himself; despite an apparent 
agreement among leaders not to revive the 
committee, and despite public reaction 
against the character-smearing of that com- 
mittee. 


No one was ever more mistaken in his 
conclusions. Those who voted to estab- 
lish that committee are neither bigoted 
nor prejudiced, but they do believe it is 
their duty to keep those who would de- 
stroy constitutional government from 
boring from within. They know of no 
reason why left-wingers, parlor pinks, 
New Dealers—who advocate the remak- 
ing of America, who prophesy the de- 
struction of private business and hope 
the procedure will be bloodless; any or 
all of those who do not believe in con- 
stitutional government—should be per- 
mitted to carry on their program in 
secrecy. If the people want their pro- 
gram, all well and good; but let us have 
it out in the open, so we all knowewhat 
we are doing. 

Congressmen have been through three 
elections since the attack began on the 
Dies committee, and if anyone knows 
what his constituents are thinking 
about, what the people of the Nation are 
thinking about, it is the fellow who 
stands up on election day to be counted 
in or out. Most of those who voted for 
the resolution yesterday know what it is 
all about. Even the majority leader said 
he would vote for the establishment of a 
Special committee. Those of us who have 
been anonymously lied about, falsely ac- 
cused of a lack of patriotism, believe it 
no more than fair that the source of the 
money which pays for those lies, the men 
who originate and circulate them, should 
be known. If they are honest citizens, 
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no harm has been done. If they are con- 
victs or ex-convicts, the people are en- 
titled to know the source of the publicity. 

Yesterday, when the House deter- 
mined to make that committee a perma- 
nent standing committee of the House— 
not to extend the life of the Dies com- 
mittee as one or two radio commentators 
said—we did what our people wanted us 
to do, but what the Communists, the 
New Dealers, the P. A. C., and some 
racketeers in the C. I. O. did not want; 
and that fact is shown by the C. I. O. 
publications. 

In the issue of PM which was on the 
newsstands this morning there was a 
story which was captioned “Dies’ ghost 
already stalks new House.” 

The story continued: 

The Seventy-ninth Congress was off to a 
dreary start today. 

In its first order of business, the House, 
by a coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, voted to set up a new standing 
Committee on Un-American Activities whose 
authority and scope will exceed that of the 
discredited and repudiated Dies committee, 
long since presumed dead. 

It was an appalling congressional opening 
for hopeful citizens who had concluded that 
the new House would be better than the 
last. The debut gave dire promise of what 
was to come when the legislative session 
really gets under way. 


The truth is that the action yesterday 
was brought about by a coalition of 
Members who believe in constitutional 
government, who are all fed up with the 
mouthing of the Communists; the mis- 
statements and the downright lies set 
forth in publications like PM. 

The action was a demonstration that 
this Congress does not propose to be 
either kicked around or led around by 
the nose by a small group whose chief 
interest lies in other countries, who 
wish to transplant from the dead or 
dying civilization of the Old World, the 
seeds of that decay. 

The action is a promise that at least 
here in America there has been set up a 
permanent organization in the House 
which will let in the light of publicity 
upon the activities of those who here- 
tofore have desired to work in secret— 
in the dark. 

The vote would have been much larger 
in favor of the resolution, had it been 
brought up by resolution to create a 
special committee. Not a few on both 
sides of the Chamber preferred to have 
a special committee created rather than 
to have a standing committee, but the 
patriotic drive was so strong that it 
overrode the administration and the 
majority leadership of the House. 

The Reds and the radicals can yell 
their heads off but there is a possibility, 
yes, a probability, that from now on they 
will be made to answer for their lying, 
sneak attacks and that the disunity that 
results from their vicious propaganda 
will be laid on their own doorstep, where 
it belongs. 

It is all right to take 20,000,000 young 
Americans and send them across the 
seas, many of them never to return; yes, 
that is all right in the minds of some, 
but it is wrong to let the people know 
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who is wrecking our war efforts, preach- 
ing racial prejudice, creating disunity, 
and why that is being done. Carrying on 
a war is one way to fight subversive ac- 
tivities; but when this House proposes 
to establish and keep in existence here 
a committee to watch these fellows here 
at home who originate and carry on these 
subversive movements, expose those who 
would destroy this Government, the or- 
ganizations—one of which, like. the P. 
A. C.—that is the organization that 
boasts it is going to control Congress 
and stated in its official publication that 
it had 101 members, I think it was, in the 
present Congress, the Seventy-ninth 
Congress—I am on the list of those it is 
going to get next time, although they 
failed twice to get me—an organization 
that is headed by a Russian-born man 
who, if he says what he means and what 
he writes, does not believe in the Con- 
stitution at all, does not believe in our 
way of doing things—cry that the Con- 
gress should not expose the men be- 
hind it. 

The people of the Nation, if I get 
their sentiments right, will rejoice in the 
fact that the House yesterday established 
that committee, in spite of all that criti- 
cism, as a permanent committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is the gentleman 
aware that the Russian Government re- 
cently approached a large American 
shipbuilding concern and offered them a 
big contract providing they would sign 
up with the C. I. O.? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I saw it in the press, 
and the press ordinarily—and I am now 
drawing.a distinction between columnists 
and news reporters—the press ordinarily 
in its news reporting is accurate, relia- 
ble; seldom does it make a mistake. 

‘Then Mr. Stokes goes on and says: 


The vote was close but bigotry won the day. 


Well, Mr. Stokes better go and read a 
little—he might start in with the Bible, 
then come on down to the Declaration of 
Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Constitution. He will learn some things 
he should know—more accurately re- 
member some things he does know. 
Now, Mr. Stokes knows that the 207 
Members of the House who voted for the 
resolution are not bigots. He knows 
very well that the minority leader is not 
a bigot. Stokes was just slinging words 
around and that right carelessly. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; I cannot yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am sorry;'I have 
not time. Yes; I will, at the request of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I thank the gentle- 
man. Does not the gentleman believe it 
is setting a dangerous precedent to make 
permanent committees of that charac- 
ter? There is no telling how many inves- 
tigating committees may be strung out 
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during the years, committee after com- 
mittee of this same nature, made perma- 
‘nent committees of the House. If it 
could be done in this instance, it could 
be done in others. Does not the gentle- 
man also believe that in this matter of 
controversial issues it would have been 
far wiser had there been longer study 
and debate before the vote was taken? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In reply to the gen- 
tleman’s question about the time, I heard 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania—lI be- 
lieve it was Mr. EBERHARTER—SsState on 
vesterday that we ought to have more 
time to study this matter, but in the next 
breath he said he had been studying it 
for a year and a half. If a person can- 
not make a decision in a year and a half, 
then there is no use in putting it off 
longer. Moreover, the House can abol- 
ish the committee at any time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just a minute. We 
have committees on this, that, and the 
other subject, permanent committees. 
We have a permanent committee on the 
disposal of what is it—waste paper? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Useless papers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Useless papers. Right 
now saboteurs who were abroad in the 
land are in custody. Discovered only the 
other day were two Nazi spies who landed 
on the coast of Maine. Throughout this 


country not a day goes by that there is 
not a stoppage of work by strike in a 


war industry. Do you think Congress 
should sit here and let the Communists 
in any organization work underground or 
in the open without any action on our 
part to stop them or expose them? 

Then we have this move to bring the 
farmers back from the Service and put 
them on the farm and the talk about 
drafting the IV-F’s for war work. What 
I am wondering is, if the organization 
which supported the gentleman from 
Alabama in his reelection, the P. A. C., 
which claimed to be responsible for his 
return to Congress, which has promised 
to defeat me at the next election, having 
failed in two previous ones, I am wonder- 
ing whether that organization which 
seems to have a voice in the administra- 
tion here, if we bring back the farmers, 
if we put the IV-F’s in service, I am won- 
dering whether that organization is go- 
ing to demand that they become mem- 
bers of the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. be- 
fore they go to work in war industries; 
whether it is going to demand that the 
Army, as the C. I. O. today in Chicago 
is demanding, collect from the employees 
of Ward’s $1 a month for 13 months as 
past dues so that the P. A. C. and the 
C. I. O. may turn over a part of those 
dues taken by force out of the pockets of 
the workers for a campaign fund, as 
they did in the last election for the re- 
election of the present occupant of the 
White House, will insist that the farm 
boys, the IV-F’s, join up, pay up, before 
they go to work making guns? Should 


not the House have a committee—yes, 
legislation—to make it possible for the 
father, the mother of a soldier, to work 
in a war plant without being required 
to pay tribute to a political organization? 

Now, so far as Avery is concerned, I 
hold no brief for him. One of these fel- 
lows asked the other day, Are they going 
to bring that man Avery back and put 
him under the draft law—reclassify him? 
What service could he render to the war 
effort? Bring them all back in, then put 
them under the jurisdiction of the polit- 
ical organization controlled, as it is, by 
Communists. That would be the result 
of their program. 

Mr. Speaker, there is every reason in 
the world why we in Congress should 
forestall any action of that kind by that 
organization or any other. The official 
declaration of that organization, and I 
do not refer to the P. A. C., I refer to its 
controlling element, the Communists, 
denounces religion and declares there is 
no Deity. It states that the ministers 
and the priests are hyprocrites and 
frauds. Do you not think it is time that 
we get after and keep watch of those or- 
ganizations which attack Christianity? 
Name the members, officers, and the 
sources of their income and how expend- 
ed. Would you wipe off the dollar that 
old motto “In God We Trust”? Would 
you not open the House with prayer? If 
you follow the Communists in the P. A. C. 
you would do away with the churches. 
The time to fight those organizations is 
now. We let them run on for 2, 4, and 
6 years and they have grown ever strong- 
er. They have taken control of the ma- 
jority party and they have frightened 
the daylights out of a large number of 
Republicans who would like to oppose 
them. In a year or two you will find in 
this House only those who always vote 
with them. They have turned on Mem- 
bers of this House who have gone along 
day after day with them. Well do I re- 
member the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania who served in the last war as a 
major, who was criticized by them, and 
another Member on the majority side 
because of one vote cast in the House. 
In a publication put out by the C. I. O. 
there was the statement that they had 
more respect for me because I had al- 
ways opposed them than they did for 
the two ‘‘double-crossers” who had 
failed them. But those gentlemen were 
honest and patriotic, and they at no time 
double-crossed the C. I. O. They had 
gone along with the C. I. O. time ahd time 
again, they went along with them until 
the day came when their conscience and 
their patriotism told them they had to 
vote agafnst legislation sponsored by 
that organization. They did. What did 
they get? What did Members on this 
side get in the last election? There were 
men who had gone along with the C. I. O. 
month after month. What did the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LAFoLLettTE] 
on our side get? He got opposition at 
the polls as areward. What did 40 or 50 
other Members who had stood up for the 
C. I. O. get? Nothing but bitter lying 
opposition. No; they want someone to 
always go along; and if you do: not go 
along with them, and perchance they 
change after you vote for them, you are 
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still in the wrong column. You are the 
victim of their hate, their political op- 
position. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. The State Department per- 
mitted a great many Germans to go back 
to Germany. In this morning’s paper 
the statement is made that this was done 
against the wishes of Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, of the F. B. I. Why should such 
action like that be taken, why should 
there be conflict between two great 
branches of this Government if there 
were not in these branches of the Gov- 
ernment certain people who need watch- 
ing by the committee that we set up here 
yesterday to continue the investigation 
of these subversive activities? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know why 
those men were permitted to go back or 
why they were sent back. I do know that 
high-ranking members of the adminis- 
tration are coitinually fighting each 
other. I do know that the majority of 
us who opposed the P. A. C., who fought 
the Communists and the New Deal dur- 
ing the last 2, 4, and 6 years, were lied 
about and vilified throughout the past 
campaign. 

And I do know that most of the false 
propaganda that was put out was in- 
tended to destroy the confidence of the 
people in us and that it was anonymous— 
much of it in violation of State laws, be- 
cause the name of the author was not 
given. 

Those campaign documents were con- 
ceived in secret, born and circulated in 
the dark. They were so rotten, so vi- 
cious, that no decent man or woman 
could be induced to put his name upon 
them as the author or the sponsor. 

I do know that in my own district the 
P. A. C. had a man for months living in 
the district, controlling and directing the 
campaign, and up until the last Friday 
before election in the headquarters of 
the largest county, which gave one-third 
of the votes in the district, in the Demo- 
cratic headquarters, there had not ap- 
peared a single piece of Democratic cam- 
paign literature. It was all P. A.C., every 
bit of it. They covered that district from 
house to house, the rural routes as well 
as city deliveries. 

They published 6 different pieces of 
propaganda filled with their lies and 
falsehoods—one a 16-page illustrated 
pamphlet on book paper; others, full- 
page ads in the newspapers; and just 
the Friday before election, a 4!2-page 
mimeographed release, 42 lines on each 
page, was delivered from house to house 
and thrown about the streets of the towns 
and cities in the district during the night- 
time. It contained deliberate falsehoods. 
It questioned my loyalty. It set forth 
that the people have begun to wonder 
“just how big a bulldozer and a ‘booby’ 
he may be.” It viciously attacked Mr. 
Hoover, Mr. Dewey, and others, and the 
only signature on it was “The People’s 
Democratic Committee.” 

I am well satisfied that it was never 
put cut by any Democratic organization 
in the district, and no one has been able 
to trace the source from which it came 
nor who circulated it, for it was thrown 
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about in the doorways and on the side- 
walks—yes, in the public highways— 
during the darkness of the night. 

And the people answered all that prop- 
aganda by giving the Republican candi- 
date for Congress a majority 5,000 votes 
greater than that received in any prior 
election. All of which PM and any pub- 
lication or group engaged in the spread- 
ing of subversive propaganda might note 
shows the people’s desire that the activi- 
ties of the Dies committee be continued. 

The Dies committee may have made 
mistakes; it may have issued some state- 
ments which were not truthful, which 
were erroneous. But its record of ac- 
curacy, of truthfulness, will compare at 
least favorably with that of the O. P. A. 
or the administration. 

The Dies committee was able to put 
the finger on subversive propaganda and 
its authors and if, at times, it could not 
locate the membership cards of some 
who were charged with being Commu- 
nists, we might well excuse it, as we 
recall that at the moment no one seems 
able to locate the Atlantic Charter, to 
tell us who signed what. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Why should they 
have Democratic literature in the htad- 
quarters? They have taken the Demo- 
cratic Party over. Why duplicate their 
efforts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps I should not 
criticize the P. A. C. or the Communists 
for doing that. That is natural. That 
is a part of their customary deception. 
That is a part of their fraudulent prac- 
tices. My only point is that the time has 
come to fight those who are fighting us 
and fighting America. 

Thank God for the Dies committee, 
for the disclosures it made, for the good 
it wrought, and thank God and Congress 
for establishing a permanent committee 
of the House to search out, detect, and 
expose subversive activities, subversive 
propaganda, and those who make pos- 
sible its publication and circulation by 
financial contributions. 

The action of the House yesterday in 
adopting the Rankin resolution was a 
distinct contribution to the war effort 
and will, by the people, be so regarded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
mar'zs in the Recorp and to include a let- 
ter from General Reybold. 

The SPEAKER. _Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansss? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in two.instances; in one to 
include an editorial appearing in the 
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Brooklyn Eagle, and in the other to-in- 
clude the remarks of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs at Vatican 
City, December 15. 

The SPEAKER. §Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address I delivered on Christmas day over 
Station WNOE, New Orleans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California {Mr. VOORHIS] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 


SHOULD CONGRESS INVESTIGATE ANTI- 


DEMOCRATIC ACTIVITIES IN AMER- 
ICA? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I asked for this time in order 
to discuss the same subject that has been 
spoken of by two previous speakers in 
the House today. My task is a bit more 
difficult than theirs was, because I think 
a profound problem faces the Congress 
in connection with the action that was 
taken on yesterday, just as I think a pro- 
found problem confronts our country in 
connection with this whole matter of the 
proper effective defense of democracy in 
America. 

America is engaged in the greatest war 
in all the annals of history. She is pour- 
ing out her blood in that war, as well as 
her treasure. The American people have 
fought wars before. Being an American, 
I may be prejudiced, but it is my honest 
belief that America has fought to a much 
greater extent than any other nation in 
the world for ideals, and less for na- 
tional gain. 

If I interpret the feeling of the Amer- 
ican people correctly today, I think their 
main hope is that by the victory which 
ultimately will be won in this war we will 
win for ourselves and for the world an 
era of justice and freedom and lasting 
peace. I believe that the American Na- 
tion wants to see all nations free to 
choose their own governments, without 
outside interference by any nation. On 
another occasion I would like to address 
the House on that subject. I am not 
going to speak about it today. 

I think further than that that America 
is fighting this war in order to prevent 
a great danger from engulfing the world, 
a danger which threatened it and almost 
overcame it, and which at one stage but 
for-the dogged courage of millions of un- 
heralded and unsung people in the slums 
of London and other English cities might 
have dominated this world. That danger 
was that philosophy of government which 
held that a clique in power in the nation 
had a right to ride roughshod over the 
religious beliefs, the political desires, the 
economic welfare, and everything else in 
the individual lives of their people; that 
same clique claiming the right not only 
to dominate their own people but the 
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right to ride roughshod over nations 
weaker than themselves. 

It is against that philosophy of gov- 
ernment, the philosophy of a concentra- 
tion of power so intense as in the course 
of time to become, we feared, almost ir- 
resistible, that America fights this war. 

What are the fundamental things we 
seek to preserve? Constitutional demo- 
cratic government. What does that 
mean? It means government by major- 
ity rule. Yes; but it means government 
by majority rule, always checked and 
guided by the right of minority opposi- 
tion. It means a government of elected 
Officials who from time to time—and to 
us it may seem rather frequent—go be- 
fore the bar of the opinion of the people 
of their districts or the Nation, as the 
case may be, in order that those people 
may decide whether those particular of- 
ficials shall continue to serve or not. 

Constitutional government means 
something else. It means that there are 
certain fundamental rights which each 
citizen has a right to claim and which 
the highest authority of government it- 
self cannot take away from him. It 
means the right to worship as one sees 
fit. It means the right to hold freely 
one’s religious beliefs in order that one 
may hold them sincerely and earnestly, 
because only when a person holds them 
freely do they mean anything to him. It 
means the right to economic liberty, the 
right to economic opportunity free of 
monopoly control or domination from 
any source. 

Finally, it means political liberty. It 
means the liberty of a man who does not 
happen at the moment to agree with the 
majority of opinion to hold views con- 
trary to that majority of opinion and 
still be considered a patriotic citizen of 
the Nation. You cannot sweep away any 
of these liberties without ultimately im- 
periling every last one of them. 

All human progress, everything Amer- 
ica is or stands for, is the result of the 
courage and the vision and the willing- 
ness to suffer of pioneers, pioneers in the 
settlement of land heretofore unsettled, 
pioneers for religious freedom, for po- 
litical freedom, for economic emancipa- 
tion. Those men were reviled and per- 
secuted in their day. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who once said a good many 
years ago, speaking of money in this 
Nation: 

The issuing power should be taken from 


the banks and restored to the Government, 
where it belongs. 


That was Jefferson. For views like 
that and other views about the rights of 
man, Jefferson in his day was condemned 
and vilified, only to see in our own day, 
as I believe he does, his great name en- 
shrined perhaps higher than almost any 
other in all the annals of American po- 
litical philosophers and statesmen. 

Therefore, I am concerned that, since 
the House on yesterday, by the vote of 
the majority thereof, voted to establish a 


Standing committee to investigate un- 


American activities, that job should be 
done in the way it ought to be done. 
I voted against the motion on yesterday. 
I voted against it for several reasons, 
First, because I believed it premature 
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because I thought we should have taken 

. time to profit from past experience and 
to start the work in as effective and 
careful a way as possible. Second, be- 
cause I believe that a committee of this 
particular sort ought not to be a stand- 
ing committee of the House. My rea- 
son was not that I felt that there was 
any objection to having this work con- 
tinuously carried on but rather that it 
seems to me that work of the character 
of this committee will be called upon to 
do is primarily concerned not with leg- 
islation but with exposure. The House 
from time to time ought to have oppor- 
tunity to pass judgment upon the work 
of such a committee and decide whether 
or not it believes the work is being well 
done, a thing it will not have the oppor- 
tunity to do in the case of a standing 
committee. Furthermore, I emphatically 
do not subscribe to the idea that, in the 
hands of the leadership of this House, 
there was the slightest danger of any- 
thing happening to the records of the 
Dies committee. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I was one who voted for 
that resolution and I, too, am like the 
gentleman from California in feeling 
that this should not have been a per- 
manent standing committee. Although 
I feel that it is so essential to have a 
committee of that kind continue the 
work at this particular time since we, as 
the Congress, can do away with that 
committee whenever we find that there 
is no work for it to do. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
all water over the dam. The House has 
spoken and I want to speak about the 
situation as we now cunfront it, not as 
I might believe it should have been. 
There is one thing that such a com- 
mittee has to be extremely careful not to 
do. If such a committee of the House 
can ever be accused of an attempt to 
interdict freedom of political thought in 
the United States, that committee and 
the House that created it will be striking 
a blow at the fundamentals of political 
democracy in these United States. 
Young people, especially, have got to 
explore; they must adventure; they must 
think, and they ought not to be made 
to feel, as long as they think freely and 
frankly, openly, sincerely, and honestly, 
that they are doing anything that is not 
patriotic. Believe me, Mr. Speaker, 
when this war shall finally have been 
won, when 11,000,000 men, mostly mighty 
young men, come back to this country, 
unless we do our job remarkably well 
in preparing for their return, unless we 
really see that the American market is 
adequate to consume all the goods that 
they and others can produce, they are 
going to think, and they are going to 
think freely and fearlessly; and they are 
going to have a right to do so. 

I used to be a member of the Dies com- 
mittee. 
I think, three times; and I voted against 
it twice. The first time I voted against 
it was the first time it came up for re- 
newal. Subsequent to that vote, the 
then Speaker of the House, Hon. William 
3. Bankhead, appointed me a member 
of the committee. I served on the com- 


I voted for the Dies committee, , 


mittee until January of 1942. Then I 
voted against the continuance of the 
committee for reasons that I thought 
ample and sufficient, and still do, and I 
resigned from it. But I am not going 
into those questions except by indirec- 
tion today. 

Having said what I have so far, I want 
to make this point. There is a funda- 
mental principle we never can forget. 
That principle is that any American 
citizen has a fundamental, moral, and 
constitutional right to hold any eco- 
nomic, social, or political views he may 
see fit to hold, whether or not they accord 
with those of the majority; and the hold- 
ing of such dissident views does not con- 
stitute an un-American activity so long 
as they are openly and honestly held and 
so long as the ends sought to be accom- 
plished by such persons are pursued only 
by open, peaceful, democratic, constitu- 
tional means and within the framework 
of constitutional democracy and major- 
ity rule. 

That is the first half of the principle. 
The second half of the principle is as 
follows: 

That freedom of political thought and ac- 
tion is to be distinguished from the actually 
subversive activities of those who might seek 
by unconstitutional, undemocratic, and vio- 
lent methods to undermine constitutional 
democratic government and substitute, by 
methods of force, the irresponsible dicta- 
torial rule of a minority. 


These latter activities are the things 
that this committee should concern it- 
self with. But what I greatly fear—and 
I might as well state it now, because I 
have seen it happen and I have heard 
things in this Chamber that have led me 
to wonder whether it might not happen 
again—what I frankly fear is that such 
committee might be used by people not 
sufficiently informed about the differ- 
ences between the legitimate exercise of 
political liberty on the one hand, and 
subversive activity on the other. I fear 
that such people might seize such a com- 
mittee as a convenient method of at- 
tempting to identify the honest political 
views of political opponents with un- 
American activities, and I say should 
such a thing take place, it would, in my 
judgmcnt, render the work of such a 
committee of little effect in dealing with 
the real subversive activity it is set up 
to deal with, and would also constitute 
a piJstitution of what I believe to be a 
legitimate function of the Congress in a 
way that I think would be disastrous. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

. Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. COX. In expressing the gentle- 
man’s fears of the function of this new 
committee that is to be set up, does he 
not think he is lodging a serious and 
grievous indictment against his fellows 
in this body? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Idid not 
say these things were going to happen. 
I earnestly hope they never will happen. 
I said I was afraid of the consequences 
if they did. I am frank 'to tell the gen- 
tleman that I am making this speech 
today because I want to make the speech 
before the personnel of that committee 
is named, because I want my remarks to 
be absolutely objective and impersonal, 
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because I feel I have had some experience 
in this field, and in it I have worked hard, 
and because I know there are pitfalls that 
are hard to avoid. Now may I say, Mr. 
Speaker, as a progressive, that I think 
it is just as bad for a progressive to 
accuse an honest conservative of being a 
Fascist, as it is for a conseryative to ac- 
cuse an honest progressive of being a 
Communist, and I think either of those 
things is an extreme danger to American 
political life. 

Mr. COX. Iam taking no serious ex- 
ception to any observation made by the 
gentleman. I do wish to say, however, 
that if there is anyone in this Itouse that 
has complete confidence in the noble pur- 
poses of the gentleman from California, 
it is myself. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
ciate what the gentleman says. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman has a pro- 
found understanding of these problems, 
and I am always trcmendously impressed 
by anything the gentleman has to say. 
The gentleman, I think, is rendering a 
good service right now. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ‘ 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In a mo- 
ment. Most of the Members will realize 
that*I said it would be due to Members 
not being adequately informed as to the 
fundamental distinction I tried to make 
that this thing might happen. I yield to 
tne gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not have to tell the 
gentleman from California of my pro- 
found reverence for him, and his con- 
scientious attitude on all questions of 
legislation. But the gentleman awhile 
ago spoke of men who conscientiously 
entertain these subversive views. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Oh, no, 
I did not. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then I will say to the 
gentleman that there are some who are 
subversive who probably think they are 
just as conscientious, and who are just 
as fanatical in their subversive attitude, 
probably, as members who are devoted 
to the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment in America are for their patriotic 
convictions. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
no doubt that is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. So I do not believe the 
gentleman ought to leave this proposi- 
tion up to what appears to be the con- 
science of every man who wants to un- 
dermine and destroy American institu- 
tions. He may be a conscientious fanatic 
or an enemy sympathizer. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
leave it there, I may say to the gentle- 
man; I leave it on this basis: I leave it on 
the basis that on the one hand American 
citizens have the right to freedom of 
political opinion so long as they pursue 
their ends and hold.their opinions in a 
frank and open fashion and so long as 
they seek to accomplish those ends only 
by the free democratic constitutional 
method of majority rule that our Con- 
stitution provides. I tried to draw a dis- 
tinction between that on the one hand 
and on the other hand methods that are 
not open and aboveboard, methods which 
do not appear upon the surface, methods 
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which do seek to undermine constitu- 
tional democracy by means of force and 
violence, to interpose in place of majority 
rule and democracy a dictatorship by 
force and the rule of the minority. That 
was the aistinction I crew. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Let me 
just say this, that I am going to yield to 
all three gentlemen I see standing and 
then I am going to ask to proceed, be- 
cause my speech is not going to make 
good sense unless I finish it, and I have 
some things here I want to round it out 
with if the gentleman will permit. 

Mr. RANKIN. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. RICH. I just wanted to ask one 
question. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. All 
right. 

Mr. RICH. Under the guise of liberty 
of thought and action is it right and 
just for an individual to do things that 
are contrary to our Constitution? When 
the Dies committee was formed, and the 
gentleman from California was one of 
the Members of that committee, they 
investigated the German Bund. If the 
committee had never done another thing 
its investigation of that organization has 
justified the creation of the committee 
many times. If they had not shown up 
the intent and purposes of the Bund that 
organization would have overthrown this 
Government. I congratulate the gentle- 
man and his committee for exposing 
them. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
Now if I may proceed—— 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
appreciate it if the gentleman would let 
me proceed; my time is running out. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I will ask that the 
gentleman be given more time. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
like about 3 more minutes. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
not need that much. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I mod- 
ify my request and ask that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr, JENNINGS. We all subscribe to 
the truism that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty; and we all, I believe, are 
sufficiently well informed to know that 
there is a ceaseless, unremitting, mtelli- 
gent attack upon the fundamentals of 
our Government by a set of subversive 
people in this country. They are like 
Carter’s little liver pills, they work while 
we sleep. Does not the gentleman be- 
lieve that when we are confronted with 
that kind of attack upon our Constitution 
there ought to be a standing committee 

of this House always in position to turn 
the spotlight of publicity upon them and 
stop them before it is eternally too late, 
and save this, the best country on earth? 


I should 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I be- 
lieve, as I said before, that this kind of 
work is different from the kind of work 
that should be entrusted to a standing 
committee of the House. A standing 
committee of the House is different from 
a@ special committee. With all due re- 
spect I think this work could better be 
entrusted to a special committee. Itisa 
job of investigation primarily rather than 
one of developing and reporting legisla- 
tion. Legislative committees cannot 
pass legislation, they can only bring it be- 
fore the House. But an investigating 
committee need not get the House’s ap- 
proval, Its work consists of its reports. 
If the committee is a standing committee 
the House never will have opportunity to 
pass judgment upon the work of its com- 
mittee at all. The creature could be- 
come, though I earnestly hope it will not 
become, greater than the body that cre- 
ated it. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. 
proceed. 

Mr. CHURCH. But the gentleman 
was given more time and he said he 
would yield to me. 

Mr. VOORHIS of 
right; I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. The gentleman is do- 
ing a fine piece of work. I respect the 
gentleman’s judgment; but does not the 
gentleman from California believe that 
Mr. Browder and his kind have a pur- 
pose and have in mind the using of force 
if necessary to accomplish their purpose, 
and that they have merely postponed 
that purpose until after this war is over? 
Essentially do not Mr. Browder and his 
kind believe in using the force the gentle- 
man has just spoken of? Should not 
such a committee as this be there to 
watch that effort? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it should be. But I do not stop there. 
I will answer that question honestly. I 
believe it is a fundamental tenet of the 
Communist and Fascist philosophies 
that when the critical time comes force 
will be used to seize power. I think the 
task of such a committee is to watch roth, 

Democratic government, Mr. Speak- 
er—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I will get the gentle- 
man more time if the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. All right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iwant tocall attention 
to this situation, which is most disturb- 
ing to me: A subversive organization or 
individual can go out, raise money by the 
shake-down method, and‘go into every 
congressional district in the primary and 
in the general election and corruptly at- 
tempt to defeat Members or to elect un- 
worthy individuals in order to control the 
Congress of the United States. 

I think it is the most dangerous thing 
I have ever seen attempted or threatened 
in the whole history of the country. I 
was one of the men who favored the un- 
seating of Vare and the unseating of 
Newberry for corrupt expenditures of 
money, as I believed them, to get in the 
Senate of the United States. I am not 
willing for any subversive outfit to adopt 
the same policies and attempt, by corrupt 


I wish to 


California. All 
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methods, to control the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to comment on what the gentleman 
from Mississippi just said, then I shall 
refuse to yield further. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objcciion. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under the circumstances, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes in addition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in answering the gentleman 
from Illinois, I should have said, in ad- 
dition to what I did, that I believe it is 
also a fundamental tenet of every anti- 
democratic philosophy to use force at a 
certain point when necessary to seize 
power. 

Mr. CHURCH. Of course, your com- 
mittee did a wonderful piece of work in 
going into both the Fascist principles and 
the Communist principles. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Refer- 
ring to what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said, I am as opposed as anybody 
to any coagulation of political power in 
the hands of any private group in this 
Nation. May I say to the gentleman, in 
my own campaign there was an awful 
lot of money collected and spent, too. 
That money came from certain sources 
which were opposed to me, largely, I be- 
lieve, because of my opposition to monop- 
oly power. My district was blanketed 
four different times, every home in that 
district, with literature that told as many 
untruths about me as were told about 
the gentleman or any other Member of 
this House. I am opposed on principle 
to any organization of any particular | 
group which may seek to control either a 
political party or the Government of the 
United States. I am opposed to who- 
ever tries to exercise it. May I say fur- 
ther, however, that just because some- 
body was against me for Congress does 
not make that person a subversive or un- 
American force. They have aright to be 
against me for Congress; they have the 
right to spend money to beat me for 
Congress; they have a right to beat me, 
if they can. That I do not think is the 
test. As far as dominating the Govern- 
ment or dominating a political party or 
anything like that is concerned, I agree 
with the gentleman. 7 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
like to proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will get the gentle- 
man some more time. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, that was a subversive activity. 
I do not care whether it is a banker 
or Communist, I would vote to unseat 


gentleman 


I would 


I yield 
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any Member of this House if it were 
true that the election had been bought 
‘or corruptly controlled by either crowd. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, by their very nature demo- 
cratic governments must accord political 
liberty, and such liberty is meaningless 
unless it extends te minority groups 
which are out of agreement with the 
majority and the accepted modes of any 
given period of time. On the other 
hand, what is a democratic society sup- 
posed to do about people who take ad- 
vantage of the freedom which it affords 
in order to destroy that freedom by 
means other than legitimate democratic 
political processes? The best answer 
to this problem that I know lies not 
in attempts to suppress political thought 
for such a policy does violate the tenet 
of democracy itself, and if used against 
one group it can equally as easily be 
applied against others. Suppression 
would ultimately lead almost certainly 
toward a situation where majorities 
would resort to it as the easiest method 
of dealing with minority opposition. It 
is a type of fire which a democratic 
government cannot play with. But there 
is another method which is certainly 
completely in accord with democratic 
principles. For the very strength of 
democracy is to be found in having the 
people of the Nation fully informed and 
enabling them to make their political 
decisions on the basis of all the facts. 
Therefore it is evident that in attempt- 
ing to deal with rea!ly subversive move- 
ments—by which I mean those seeking 
to substitute totalitarian government by 
force for democratic government—the 


obvious method for democracy to use is 
the method of full exposure of all the 


facts regarding such movements. The 
political theory upon which such ex- 
posure rests is that if the people know 
what is going on and what the real pur- 
poses of such movements are they will 
themselves decide against them and thus 
any advantage which such movement 
might expect to gain from under-cover 
activities and secretive methods wil! be 
effectively counteracted. 

The Congress of the United States is 
probably the best agency in the Nation 
to investigate and expose antidemo- 
cratic political forces in the United 
States. It has to be careful that in so 
doing it does not interdict freedom of 
political thought, criticism of the status 
quo, or attempts to improve it. 

In my judgment—and I want to be 
sure I get this in before I close—there 
are several rules of procedure which 
such a committee should adopt in order 
to safeguard its action and to make cer- 
tain that it does not fall into practices 
which are going, to hurt, mind you, not 
only this House, not only that commit- 
tee, but hurt the very effort to separate 
truly subversive activities on the one 
hand from perfectly legitimate political 
activities on the other, and thus play 
directly into the hands of totalitarian 
groups themselves. Here :are the pro- 
posed rules: 

First. The committee shall hold reg- 
ular executive meetings at least once 
each week. 

Second. No public statements, press re- 
leases, cOMmunications, or reports in- 


volving the work and responsibilities of 
the committee shall be issued or released 
by any member thereof excepting after 
such statements, releases, communica- 
tions, or reports have been submitted to 
the entire committee and approved by a 
majority thereof. 

Third. Positive effort shall be made 
by the committee to call before it per- 
sons accused of engaging in un-Amer- 
ican activities by any witness or member 
a; soon as possible after accusation to 
this effect has been made. 

Fourth. Members of the committee 
shall maké no speeches or public utter- 
ances during the course of an investi- 
gation which deal with matters cur- 
rently under investigation; nor shall any 
charges or predictions as to future find- 
ings of the committee be made unless 
and until substantiated by evidence. 

Fifth. The committee shall let the evi- 
dence speak for itself. It is unnecessary, 
unwise, and dangerous for members of 
a committee of this sort to attempt to 
dramatize or exaggerate any situation 
which its investigation may cover. 

Those rules are relatively simple. But 
this power that will be entrusted to this 
committee may be a power of life and 
death over the political thinking of 
American people. It can be as powerful 
as that. It can be an influence of tre- 
mendous weight in political campcigns 
and elections. If this work is done care- 
fully in accordance with the principles 
I have tried to lay down, it becomes 
the most logical answer of a demo- 
cratic society to dangers from anti- 
democratic movements which seek 
gain of power by undemocratic meth- 
ods. Abused, it will Boomerang and 
defeat its own purpose and utterly and 
abysmally fail, at the same time bring- 
ing danger upon America’s fundamen- 
tal political and constitutional liberties. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. In sustaining the 
statement last made by the speaker, may 
I call attention to the fact that this com- 
mittee was established by almost unani- 
mous vote of the House and turned over 
to Mr. Dies, in whom we all had abso- 
lute confidence. There is no indictment 
intended by me against Mr. Dies. I 
merely suggest that evidently while he 
was in charge the effort was like 
Phaéthon trying to command the sun 
chariot and that can happen to a stand- 
ing committee just as well as it did toa 
committee specially appointed. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I congratulate the gentle- 
man for making the statement that when 
you have a committee that agrees among 
its members, that information should not 
go out without the consent of the com- 
mittee. But I am going to make this 
observation that I have been on the com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
when things were going on in executive 
Session, and I no sooner got out and 
picked up an evening paper until those 
things were advertised. I think that no 
Member of the Congress who is on a com- 
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mittee that is supposed to be in execu- 
tive session, where matters are discussed 
that should be kept secret within that 
committee, has a right to divulge that 
information; that as to those things that 
are said there by the Members, I do not 
have much confidence in any Member of 
Congress who goes and tattles it all over 
until the chairman of that committee is 
authorized to make the statement. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. May I make the observa- 
tion that the statement of the gentleman 
from Alabama was a half-handed com- 
pliment paid to the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr, Dies. As a matter of fact, it 
was a stab in the back of the absent Mr. 
Dies. Ie’: ashamed that the gentleman 
would take advantage of this situation 
to make this sort of criticism of a for- 
mer Member of this body, of whom we 
are all proud. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Referring to the gen- 
tleman’s statement awhile ago about 
muzzling—he did not call it muzzling, 
but that is what it amounted to—the 
members of this committee. They ought 
to have the same freedom, and must 
have the same freedom, to speak out as 
members of any other committee. 
These hearings ordinarily are not held 
in executive session. If so, the members 
are honor bound to keep quiet until the 
proceedings are officially revealed. But 
where they are open hearings, I see no 
reason for muzzling the members of this 
committee any more than you would the 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs or the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If they 
are open hearings, it would be obviously 
impossible for this thing to apply. I am 
not talking about things that happen in 
open hearings. What I am talking about 
is this. I am talking about a report 
that comes in to this committee from 
some source, a source perhaps not 
checked carefully by the committee be- 
cause in the nature of the case it could 
not be properly checked. I am talking 
about a report that deals with a certain 
individual, where that individual has 
not been heard nor has any evidence on 
his side of the case been considered, I 
am talking about the possibility that an 
individual member of this committee, 
before there have been any hearings or 
anything else, can take that report out 
of the files of the committee, come on the 
floor of the House, perhaps, and using 
that unchecked and uncorroborated evi- 
dence as the basis of his speech, make 
an attack on somebody. I do not think 
that ought to happen. That is what I 
am talking about, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Califcrnia has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


be permitted to proceed for’5 additional 
min ites, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me Say to the gen- 
tleman from California that there is no 
quarrel between him and me on that 
point. I do not believe, and I have never 
believed, in smear campaigns, and I am 
not in favor of an individual giving out 
reports that are supposed to be reports 
of the committee. What I hope we will 
have is a committee of sound, American- 
thinking Congressmen who will keep 
their feet on the ground and who will 
protect these records and help to protect 
American institutions, and not try to 
make it a one-man show or make it an 
opportunity for self-laudation or publi- 
cation. Ihope we may have a committee 
that will go to the very root of every one 
of these subversive activities and expose 
them to the House, so that we can drive 
their perpetrators from American soil. 

I cannot close without paying my 
tribute to Martin Dies. Whatever mis- 
take he may have made, this Republic 
will always owe him a lasting debt of 
eratitude for his great services as chair- 
man of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I ap- 
preciate the patience of the House in lis- 
tening to me this.afternoon: As I said 
before, I have made this speech only be- 
cause I feel this is a very important ques- 
ticn, and because I believe unless the 
points I have made are heeded, the 
action of the House on yesterday may 
lead to serious consequences. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr.GIFFORD. The gentleman knows 
how much I think of him. I want to 
praise him highly, but I cannot resist 
saying that we Republicans would prob- 
ably sit rather quietly in regard to this 
matter. That kind of people did not sup- 
port us. 

Mr. WHITE, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there not a danger 
that the power that will be conferred 
upon this committee may, under certain 
conditions, be abused and made an in- 
strument of oppression? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
think it might. 

Mr. WHITE. Should not care be 
exercised to see that the law protects 
the individual? 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 


the whole point of my speech. That is 
what I have been talking about this 
afternoon. 


I would like to say to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that it is not my 
opinion that Members on this side of the 
aisle were supported by subversive peo- 
ple in being elected to Congress. I hope 
the gentleman did not mean to imply 
that. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I say to you, “You 
clean house.” That is what I say. 
Everybody knows which party profited by 
this kind of people. I think you people 
will clean house and do desire to clean 


I yield 


house. You did not want their support, 
but you had it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to make one comment at that point. 
Certainly I think any attempted infiltra- 
tion of any subversive forces into my 
party or any other party must be com- 
bated with all our strength. So far as 
my own campaign was concerned, I 
started it out by saying I did not want 
the support of any group which expected 
to dictate to me after it was over. In 
my district there were not any paid peo- 
ple from any organization who were 
working there on my side of the fence 
at any rate. I fought my uwn campaign 
on its merits, and as far as my having 
received support from anybody who 
might be accused of being subversive, 
that just did not happen. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. I think the word “sub- 
versive” is used just like the word “Com- 
munist” and sometimes like the word 
“demagog.” A demagog is just the other 
man making a speech. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right. And sometimes some of those 
other words are used in that same way. 

Mr. RAMEY. And in the same 
fashion, they apply them to anyone. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman. May I briefly relate this 
story? A highschool boy came to see 
me not very long ago and said, “You 
know, I get the impression that a Com- 
munist is a man who is interested in the 
under dog because I hear people accused 
of that all the time, who seem to have 
such an interest.” Now I say to the 
House, that is a very dangerous idea to 
have implanted in the young man’s mind. 
It is a very dangerous thing for him not 
to be able to make a distinction in that 
respect. But it certainly is no fault of 
his. When names like that are used, 
they ought to be used extremely care- 
fully, to mean precisely what they actu- 
aly do mean, instead of being bandied 
about purely for political campaign pur- 
poses, 

Mr. RAMEY. When a man is too 
lazy to think, he calls people demagogs, 
Fascists, and Communists, and things 
like that? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Pre- 
cisely. The gentleman from Ohio has 
supplied at least as effective a conclusion 
to my speech as I could have done my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO SWEAR 
IN A MEMBER 


Mr. REED of*Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 49), and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas JAMEs V. HEIDINGER, a Representa- 
tive-elect from Illinois, from the Twenty- 
fourth District thereof, has been unable from 
sickness to appear in person to be sworn as 
a Member of the House, and there being no 
contest or question as to his election: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Speaker be, and he its 
hereby, authorized to administer the oath cf 
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office to said James V. Hemincer, at Bethesda, 
Md., and that the said oath be accepted and 
received by the House as the oath of office 
of the said JAMEs V. HEIDINGER. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. PatMan] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 


NO PARTISAN POLITICS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this ts 
one time in the history of the Nation 
that we should have less partisan poli- 
tics than we have had heretofore. At 
this very minute upon the 55 battle 
fronts of the world we have American 
soldiers. The sun does not set on the 
American soldier today. We have over 
6,000,000 fighting men in foreign lands 
and upon the high seas. They are offer- 
ing to give their last drop of blood in 
order to save our country during this, 
the greatest war in all history. It is my 
hope that we will lay aside, as much as 
possible, partisan politics during this 
awful conflict. Let us hope that we will 
have the kind of unity that the Speaker 
of the House pleaded for on yesterday. 

For that reason I am willing to not 
only give, but I am willing to take. I 
am not willing to engage in any carping 
criticism or any other devastating criti- 
cism of our allies and friends, who are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with our 
boys upon the battlefields of the world. I 
do not think this is any time for us to try 
to tell Mr. Stalin, or Mr. Churchill, or Mr. 
Roosevelt as to exactly how they should 
not only run the war during the war 
put as to what they should do after the 
war is won. I think we should first de- 
vote our entire time and attention, with 
as little disunity as possible, in working 
with all of our allies to win the war, and 
then try to obtain a lasting peace. 

I enjoyed the speech of the gentleman 
from California {Mr. Voornis]. He is 
one of the ablest and m--t sincere Mem- 
bers of this body. I also enjoyed the 
speeches made by our frionds on the 
other side of the aisle, although some 
parts of th2ir speeches involved or in- 
cluded criticisms. The time, I hope, will 
never come in a democracy when we 
should try to prevent criticism. I think 
we should always have it. Constructive 
criticism should al\.ays be welcome, and 
I hope while this war is going on we will 
be careful with our words of criticism, 
and make sure they are based on facts, 
and not half truths. 


KEEP DOWN EXPENDITURES 


I invite attention to the fact that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu], whom we are all glad to welcome 
back as a Member of this body, and who 
often gives a thought-provoking sugges- 
tion which we appreciate and enjoy, a 


while ago mentioned some things I am 
afraid might go out to the public in such 
a way that some people will misunder- 
stand them. Possibly I am not able or 
qualified to criticize his statements, so I 
am not going to criticize them, but am 
going to comment upon them. He said 
that we should keep down the amount of 
expenditures. I agree with him on that, 
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We should keep them down just as much 
as possible. We should not spend one 
dime or one penny of the taxpayers’ 
money that is not absolutely necessary. 
We should not permit the waste of one 
penny. So I agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu]. He said 
we should abolish all unnecessary boards 
and commissions. With that I agree. 
We should have just as few employees 
as possible. He said also that we should 
do everything we can to win this war. I 
agree with him in that, and that we 
should practice economy in government. 
CANNOT BALANCE THE BUDGET DURING WAR 


I do not agree, as he inferred we 
should, that we should absolutely bal- 
ance the Budget during this war, because 
that cannot be done. There is where I 
take issue with him. 1 invite attention 
to the fact that 97 cents of every dollar 
that is authorized to be expended and 
appropriated by the Congress during 
this war has been used for war purposes, 
and only 3 cents used in our domestic 
affairs and in government. 

CONGRESS COSTS 1% CENTS PER PERSON PER 

MONTH 

A lot of people talk about the enor- 
mous expense of the National Congress, 
the lawmaking body. I invite your at- 
tention to the fact that the cost of the 
entire lawmaking body—that is, includ- 
ing the House, and Senate, and our in- 
vestigation committees, all committees, 
end clerks, and all legislative expenses of 
every kind and nature, including all sala- 
ries and expenses—amounts to only 14 
cents per person per month. So when 
you come to balance the Budget with 
things like that, you canno. do it. 
When you analyze other expenditures, 
you run into the same difficulty. You 
cannot balance a hundred cents on the 
dollar with only 3 cent: to goon. There- 
fore, we should not expect to absolutely 
balance the Budget during this war. 


HIGHER TAXES WOULD BE JUSTIFIED 


I believe in higher taxes right now, and 
I would vote for higher taxes. 

I think it is right that we should pay 
as much of the cost of this war as we go 
along as it is possible. Every dollar that 
is not paid now is borrowed on long-term 
bonds, and the history of long-term 
bonds is that by the time you have paid 
the long-term bonds you have paid a 
dollar in interest for every dollar you 
have borrowed; so I believe in paying 
just as much of this debt as we go along 
as possible, because every dollar we pay 
now is the equivalent of paying $2. So 
why should not we be for it? Further- 
more, it is unfair to the 11,900,000 fight- 
ing men to have them go upon the battle- 
fields of the world and save our country 
and then come back and have to pay 
double the cost of winning the war them- 
selves. It is unfair to them. We should 
therefore pay every dollar it is possible 
to pay as we go along. 

Another reason why we should pay is 
that we have tens of billions of dollars of 
excess purchasing power floating around, 
the most serious menace, from an infla- 
tionary standpoint, facing our country 
today; and the more taxes we pay as we 
are able to pay them the more money we 
are siphoning off in the form of danger- 


ous dollars that will assist us in prevent- 
ing inflation. There are three good rea- 
sons why I believe we should pay just as 
much of the cost of this war as we go aS 
it is possible for us to pay. 


COUNTRY CANNOT GO BANKRUPT 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania said 
that our country was drifting into bank- 
ruptcy. I know we often use a word 
like that loosely, and I have probably 
used it in a loose way myself in years 
gone by; but in truth and in fact our 
country cannot go bankrupt; it is abso- 
lutely impossible. Bankruptcy presup- 
poses inability to pay a debt or debts. 
The time will never come when this Gov- 
ernment will not be able to pay its debts. 
The problem is the value of the money 
with which the Government will pay 
those debts; there is the point we should 
watch; there is the problem we should 
solve, the value of that money. 


PRICE CONTROL HAS WORKED 


Today, Mr. Speaker, for the first time 
in history we have a program that has 
actually worked to prevent inflation. I 
know it has caused some irritations, an- 
noyances, and sometimes hardships and 
troubles, but it has actually worked— 
price control. We made a mistake by not 
putting it into effect long before we did, 
but we certainly did the right thing by 
putting it into effect when we did; and, 
inconvenient and troublesome as it may 
have been in its enforcément in many 
ways, irritating and annoying as it may 
have been, our country would have been 
absolutely ruined without it. 

DUTY OF CONGRESS TO FAMILIES OF FIGHTING MEN 


We owe a duty not only to the people 
who work for wages and salaries, and 
whose livelihood depends upon fixed in- 
comes from any source, to keep that 
dollar as stable as possible so it will pur- 
chase for them a decent living for a rea- 
sonable number of dollars, but we also 
owe a duty to those 11,900,000 men whom 
we have caused to go forth to war. Many 
of them have left wives and children 
back here at home and dependent fathers 
and mothers. After they go to war, if 
we have uncontrolled prices and ruinous 
inflation, and the amount of money that 
we have provided for the protection of 
their families while they are gone, the 
allowances they make, supplemented by 
what the Government gives by an act of 
Congress, if we do not protect those war 
dollars to the extent that that amount 
of mcaey will purchase for that soldier’s 
family a decent standard of living, we 
are falling down on our job to that serv- 
iceman. It is our duty, therefore, not 
only in the interest of the people of this 
country but in the interest of the depend- 
ents and loved ones of those men who 
are fighting our battles in the war today 
to keep the cost of living down to the 
extent that the money they have will 
buy for them an adequate and decent 
standard of living. So we owe that obli- 
gation. 

PEOPLE WILL NOT WORK FOR WORTHLESS MONEY 


Now, we will not have bankruptcy; we 
as a nation will always pay our debts; 
but if we pay them with cheap money, 
we destroy our country; we destroy the 
purchasing power of the people. Infla- 
tion can cause us to lose this war if we 
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keep on putting too much money in cir- 
culation, adding to the stock of money 
until the money is practically worthless 
and will not buy anything if price contro] 
should break down. Do you think the 
workers are going into the factory and 
work 8 or 12 hours a day for money that 
is no good? Of course they will not. 

If we do not protect the dollar and the 
cost cf living, we can cause the war to be 
lost right here at home. There is our 
problem—not bankruptcy, because we as 
a nation will not go bankrupt if we pro- 
tect our dollars to the extent that a dollar 
will buy what it should, what people want 
to buy for the benefit of themselves, 


YES; PRODUCE FOOD FOR OUR ALLIES 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ricu] said that we are called upon 
to raise food for our allies. I know that 
statement has been made sometimes in 
a critical way, ridiculing the adminis- 
tration and those of us who are trying 
to encourage the production of food, be- 
cause some of it is to go to our allies. 

Let us analyze this situation briefly. 
Do we want to produce food for our 
allies? Of course we do. We are anx- 
ious to. We have good reasons for 
doing it. Let me tell you what those 
reasons are. The farmers of this coun- 
try have done a magnificent job with 
labor shortage, machinery shortage, and 
everything else confronting them and 
handicapping them in their effort. In 
Spite of all this they have produced 25 
percent more food last year than ever 
before in the history of our country. 

Why do we want that food? In the 
first place, these 12,000,000, approxi- 
mately, fighting men must have the 
finest and best food on earth. Each one 
of them must have an average of 4,500 
calories of food each day, about twice as 
much as the average civilian consumes; 
5% pounds of food per day, twice as 
much as the average civilian consumes. 
That means that we must set aside 65,- 
000,000 pounds of food every day for the 
benefit of our fighting men in order to 
give them the finest and best food on 
earth, the kind of food that will fill the 
stomachs and stick to the ribs of the 
men, the best food in the world. 

In order to do that, rationing was and 
is absolutely necessary. Then we have 
to feed the civilian population. We do 
not want a few people hoarding certain 
foods like sugar and requiring the other 
people to pay 35 cents and 50 cents a 
pound for it like they had to do in the 
First World War. We want to divide it 
up and give each person an opportunity 
to have enough food in order to protect 
the health of the people and prevent 
the morale of the people of the country 
from being broken down. Rationing was 
necessary for that purpose. Then if 
some is left we send it to our allies. 
Why should we not send it to our allies? 
Every time you furnish food to China 
and a Chinaman takes that food, goes 
out and kills a Jap, there is one less 
Jap to kill an American soldier. Every 
time we send food over to Russia and a 
Russian takes that food and goes out 
and kills a German there is one less 
German to kill an American soldier. So 
that through our lend-lease policy and 
through our policy of furnishing food to 
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our allies we have saved the lives of 
American boys and more American boys 
will return to the vacant chairs in the 
homes and before the firesides here in 
America. So it is absolutely justified, 
needed, desirable; every one should want 
to do it; yes, raise food for our allies, 
because every time we do we save the 
lives of American boys. 


D2BT BIG BUT CASUALTY LIST COMPARATIVELY LOW 


It was further mentioned that our debt 

‘as awfully big. One member stated it 
looked like we would never be able to 
pay back that debt. I do not agree with 
him at all. It can be paid with honect 
dollars. The higher it gets the harder 
it will be to pay, but it will not be hard 
if we can keep our national income up. 
If we do not keep our national income 
up, it will be awfully hard to pay. Re- 
member this, that the people paid more 
in taxes in 1944 than the entire aggregate 
national income was in 1932, so they can 
pay a debt like it is today easier, with 
less inconvenience, than they could have 
paid the low debt of 1932 during the year 
1932. Please do not accept that as an 
argument for a high debt. I am just 
analyzing the situation as it actually 
exists, 

Let me tell you something more about 
this big debt. ‘When this war started 
there were some people in this country 
who would have liked to have had a 
cheap war; use men, save dollars. For- 
tunately the other side prevailed. The 
other side was that we should spend dol- 
lars and save men. That is what this 
Congress has done. That is what this 
administration has stood for. That is 
whatIamfor. Save every man you can, 
regardless of how much it costs us. We 
can replace dollars, but we cannot re- 
place men. So the people who wanted a 
cheap wer were overruled, and those who 
wanted to spend every cent they could 
spend for armor, for ammunition, for 
equipment which would help us bring 
back those fighting brave men and save 
those lives, although it cost money, pur- 
sued that course. That is what we want 
to do. In other words, our policy was 
never send a man to do a dangerous job 
when a machine could be sent to do the 
same job, although that machine cost 
money. Yes; we have a high national 
debt, but our casualty lists have been 
comparatively low by reason thereof. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. I am astonished at the 
gentleman’s statement that there were 
people in this country that wanted to 
fight a war that would be cheap in money 
and costly in human life. May Iask the 
gentleman to elucidate? 

Mr. PATMAN. Isaid there were peo- 
ple in this country who wanted a cheap 
war, and I think you can read the news- 
papers today and see criticism of the 
war expenditures and you cannot come 
to any other conclusion but what they 
are willing to have «. cheaper war and 
it might cost the lives of American boys. 

Mr. LEWIS. Would the gentleman 
care to name some of those people? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh, no. I am not 
here to discuss personalities. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would not care to 
impugn the motives of any person by 
reason of any statement he makes. I 
am certainly not going to impugn the 
motives of any Member of this House. 
I have great respect for every Member 
of this body, and the gentleman has 
never heard me question the motives of 
any Member of this body, and I never 
shall. It is the duty of every Member 
here who represents about 300,000 peo- 
ple himself to represent them in the 
way and manner he thinks he should 
represent them. It is not for me to 
criticize him and I never shall. It is 
for him to decide. Yes; over 3,000,000 
Federal employees, but how many un- 
necessary? 

There was another statement made 
here today about the number of Federal 
employees, to the effect there were more 
than 3,000,000 so employed. That is 
a true statement; there is no question 
about that. What if we have more 
than 3,000,000 employees? But let it be 
said that all those employees are nec- 
essary. Maybe there are some unneces- 
sary ones. If there are, they should be 
discharged; we do not want them; we do 
not need them. But of these 3,000,000 
employees over 1,000,000 are working for 
the Army, doing absolutely necessary 
work, including the making of arms and 
ammunition. If they were not in the 
civil service among these 3,000,000 do- 
ing war work, we would have to induct 
other people to take their jobs. Is it 
not better that they remain as they are, 
doing vital, necessary work, although not 
in uniform, than to induct people to do 
their work? So there are 1,000,000 work- 
ing for the Army that are necessary of 
these 2,000,000 Federal employees. 

Another 1,000,000 of those 3,000,000 are 
working for the Navy, the Coast Guard, 
and the Marine Corps, and doing other 
just as necessary work. There are 
2,000,000 of those 3,000,000 right there, 
two-thirds that no person would say 
should be discharged; not one. So when 
we talk about 3,000,000 employees, we 
should stop and consider that we have 
a war on and that two-thirds of these 
employees we know are absolutely nec- 
essary in war work, and we would not 
discharge one of them. 

Now, what about the other million? 
We have about 400,000 in the Postal Serv- 
ice. Do you want to discharge them? 
No, they are necessary. We have sev- 
eral hundred thousand others in our 
Government service who are just as nec- 
essary as the Postal Service, including 
doctors, nurses, Veterans Administration 
employees and others. You would not 
discharge them. When you get right 
down to the point of which ones you are 
going to discharge, the number in dispute 
is not very large. 

Still, I insist, if We have any unneces- 
sary employees in any agency of our Gov- 
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ernment, they should not continue to re- 
ceive the taxpayers’ money, but that does 
not mean that we have 3,000,000 unnec- 
essary employees, often referred to as 
stooges and bureaucrats, and any other 
name that happens to come to the mind 
of the person who is trying to condemn 
them. They should not be condemned 
in wholesale, and they are not entitled 
to be, because they are engaged in fine 
work that is necessary in the prosecution 
of this war. Many of them are remain- 
ing in Government service during the 
war at a great personal sacrifice. 

May I state in conclusion that I ex- 
press the hope that in this session of the 
Congress which has just commenced, in 
view of the serious situation that is con- 
fronting the people of this country and 
our fine brave fighting men, we should 
have just as little partisan politics as 
possible, preferably none. « 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


ALLIED WAR AIMS 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
Objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speeker, I en- 
joyed the various messages that were de- 
livered here this afternogn and the sin- 
cerity with which they were delivered by 
the various Members. I cannot help but 
honestly believe that there is a far graver 
problem facing this Congress than any 
that has been mentioned thus far. No 
one will deny that there is confusion 
throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica and I might say throughout the 
entire world, vast confusion as to just 
exactly what our war aims are, especially 
pertaining to the European theater of 
operations. That confusion has come 
to a state where it has almost resulted, 
in my judgment, in chaos. The recent 
sad fate of Poland, one of our most gal- 
lant allies, and the recent scuttling of 
the Atlantic Charter, in my judgment, 
have brought about a-condition where 
chaos prevails throughout the world as 
to just what the war ajms of the Allied 
Nations are supposed to be. 

As a result of those two Sad incidents, 
the scuttling of the Atlantic Charter and 
the carving up of Poland, one of our 
most gallant allies, I have received and 
I know every Member of this Congress 
has received letters from wives, mothers, 
parents, sisters, and brothers of the boys 
who have given their lives, asking this 
question, “Just what did they die for?” 
pertaining, of course, to the European 
theater of war. 

I have done a little thinking on that 
subject and a little research, and I am 
of the honest judgment that the Seventy- 
eighth Congress has failed in its duty 
and its responsibility. I have learned, 
for instance, by intensive study that it 
is not the duty or responsibility of any- 
body or any organization or any other 
department of our Government to de- 
clare the aims of war, other than the 
Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, according to our Constitution. [| 
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have heard for the past 2 years much 
criticism here by Members of Congress 
denouncing the President of the United 
States, that his war aims are not clear. 

I have heard a lot of criticism here 
on both sides of the aisle, denouncing our 
State Department, that our war aims are 
not crystal clear. But we have not de- 
nounced ourselves, where the responsi- 
bility lies. The power to declare war 
lies solely and sacredly in the hands of 
the Congress of the United States of 
America. With that power also goes the 
responsibility and sacred obligation to 
tell what it is that we are fighting for. 
So in answer to these hundreds of letters 
I am receiving and which other Members 
of Congress are receiving as to the state- 
ment of our war aims, I have introduced 
today a resolution, meeting that re- 
sponsibility of this Congress, a resolu- 
tion which definitely and concretely and 
concisely states what our war aims are. 
I submit to you, that if the Members 
study my resolution, and if you see fit to 
support it, I will appreciate it and I know 
millions of boys and girls who are risk- 
ing their lives will appreciate it also, 
if we tell them just what it is all about. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TuHomason). The time of the gentleman 
has expired. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
ithe House do now adjourn. 

The motion aas. agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) 
the House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Saturday, January 6, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


37. A letter from the Secretary, Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, transmitting the 
records oniitted from the copy of the fifteenth 
bimonthly report of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

38. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, United States Army, dated December 
18, 1944, forwarding statements of the cost of 
manufacture at the armory and arsenals 
named therein, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

39. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting reports from the 
General Accounting Office, the Library of 
Congress, the War Relocation Authority, and 
Headquarters Army Service Forces, relative 
to moneys received during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, which were not paid 
into the general fund of the United States 
Treasury, and the payments, if any, made 
from such moneys during such fiscal year; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

40. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System, transmitting the report of 
operations of the Postal Savings System for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 16); to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed. 

41. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of 31 States, certifying to the appointment 
of the electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent in these States on November 7, 1944; 


to the Committee on Election of President, 
Vice President, and Representatives in Con- 
ress. 

' 42. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting certificates from the executives 
of Arizona and California certifying to the 
appointment of the electors for President and 
Vice President in these States on November 
7, 1944; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

43. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting his report on all opera- 
tions under the act of April 5, 1944 (Public 
Law No. 290), authorizing the construction 
and operation of demonstration plants to 
produce synthetic liquid fuels for the pe- 
riod July 1 to December 31, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

44. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Board for the Board of Directors, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, transmitting a report of 
expenditures for the 12 months ended No- 
vember 30, 1944, of funds derived from the 
sale of bonds under section 15c of the Tennés- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

45. A letter from the secretary of state of 
Maryland, transmitting a certified copy of 
the Governor’s proclamation declaring the 
election of Representatives in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress of the United States from the 
six congressional districts of Maryland; to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

46. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1944, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a preliminary 
examination of the Indiana shore of Lake 
Michigan, with a view to the establishment 
of a harbor at the most suitable site, author- 
izei by the River and Harbor Act approved 
on August 26, 1937; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

47. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated November 
14, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers on a review of reports 
on Manokin River, Md., requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
April 4, 1939; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

48. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting his report 
and recommendation to the Congress con- 
cerning the claim of Murphy & Wischmeyer 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

49. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a classified 
report showing the permits and licenses is- 
sued by the Commission during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, the parties thereto, the 
terms prescribed, the moneys received, if 
any, and an account thereof; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

50. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Report of the United 
States Tariff Commission; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

51. A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill authoriz- 
ing and directing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to construct two four- 
lane bridges to replace the existing Four- 
teenth Street or Highway Bridge across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

52. A letter from the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting a report for the period from July 1, 
1943, to June 30, 1944, both inclusive, giv- 
ing names of statutory and contingent-fund 
employees of the House and their respective 
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compensations, including clerks to Mem- 
bers; the expenditures from the contingent 
fund and from certain specific appropria- 
tions; to the Committee on Accounts. 

53. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report showing 
refunds of internal revenue in excess of $500 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R.671. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin in the interest of national defense, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R.672. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 673. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Power Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LEA: 

H.R. 674. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.675. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act, 1942, with respect to maxi- 
mum prices in the case of cattle on the hoof; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H R. 676. A bill to exempt persons in the 
military and naval forces of the United States 
from Federal income taxes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 677. A bill to suspend the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States from 
the end of hostilities of the present war 
until the number of unemployed persons, 
including United States war veterans, within 
the United States is less than 1,000,000; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

H.R.678. A bill to provide the same ex- 
emptions from distraint and sale with re- 
spect to Federal taxes as are allowed under 
the applicable State laws; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BALDWIN of New York: 

H.R. 679. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. %. 680. A bill to provide for grants to 
the States for assistance to needy incapaci- 
tated individuals; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

H.R. 681. A bill to extend the coverage of 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance to 
self-employed individuals; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 682. A bill to increase certain allow- 
ances provided by law for members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Public 
Health Service; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 683. A bill to provide that Federal 
grants for old-age assistance shall match 
State contributions four to one; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 684. A bill to make Flag Day a legal 
public holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 685. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
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permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. R, 686. A bill relating to the labeling of 
horic acid for the purposes of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 687. A bill for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 688. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of January 27, 1942, entitled “Joint 
resolution to enable the United States to 
become an adhering member of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute’; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R.689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibilities in 
the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of ac- 
tivities abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States unified 
under the guidance of the Department of 
State; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 690. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to prohibit financial transactions 
with any foreign government in default on 
its obligations to the United States,” ap- 
proved April 13, 1934; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

H.R.691. A bill for the relief of certain 
widows of Foreign Service officers; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R. 692. A bill to authorize the payment 
of an indemnity to the British Government 
for and on behalf of John Bailey, former 
stoker of His Majesty’s ship Orion, in full 
and final settlement of a claim arising as a 
consequence of injuries inflicted by John 
Ittner, United States Navy, at Seattle, Wash., 
on July 16, 1939; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H.R. 693. A bill to clarify the application 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to 
exempted securities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 694. A bill to amend section 321, title 
III, part II, Transportation Act of 1940, with 
respect to the movement of Government traf- 
fic; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R. 695. A bill to extend to veterans the 
right to appeal their claims within 2 years 
after denial; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 696. A bill to provide for judicial de- 
termination governing the discontinuance of 
insurance granted on account of permanent 
total disability, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R. 697. A bill relating to clerical assist- 
ance at post offices, branches, or stations 
serving military and naval personnel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 698. A bill to amend the act author- 
izing postmasters in Alaska to administer 
caths and affirmations; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R.699. A bill to amend paragraph 682 
of title 16 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

; By Mr. DAWSON: ° 

H.R. 700. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 


national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 701. A bill relating to the discharge 
status of members and former members of the 
Army Air Forces Enlisted Reserve Corps who 
have participated in the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration war-training-service pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 702. A bill to provide that nominal in- 
come from personal services may be disre- 
garded in computing payments to bg made 
as old-age assistance and aid to the blind 
under the Social Security Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 703. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
teadjustment Act of 1944 so as to extend the 
time within which veterans may apply for 
the loan benefits provided by such act; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 704. A bill to amend title III, World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 705. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 706. A bill to extend to 2 years the 
time for filing applications for review of 
claims on appeal to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 707. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. . 

H.R. 708. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, with 
respect to the control of rents for business 
accommodations; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R.709. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 by providing 
that citizens of former neutral countries shall 
become eligible for military service when 
their countries cease to be neutral; making 
eligible for naturalization aliens who claimed 
exemption as citizens of neutral countries 
and who subsequently serve honorably in the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 710. A bill making it a Federal offense 
to alter the inner surface of the hand for the 
purpose of preventing identification by the 
use of fingerprints; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.711. A bill to require certain natu- 
ralized and derivative citizens of the United 
States to take an oath of allegiance; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R.712. A bill relating to the status of 
certain natives and inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1713. A bill for the creation of medical 
academies; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 714. A bill to facilitate the admis- 
sion to the United States of husbands, wives, 
and children of United States citizens, men 
and women, who have served honorably in 
the armed forces of the United States during 
the present World War; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.715. A bill to provide the transfer by 
the Secretary of War of the Roseburg rifle 
range, Douglas County, Oreg., to the Defense 
Plant Corporation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.716. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of July 29, 1941, relating to the removal 
of officers from the active list of the Regular 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H.R.717. A bill to extend certain benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, to husbands and widowers of 
insured wives, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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H. R. 718. A bill to provide for the extension 
of patents for a period equal to the period 
during which owners are unable to derive 
benefits from them on account of the war 
emergency; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 719. A bill for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the coal resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H.R.720. A bill to prohibit certain sub- 
sidy, indemnity, and other payments with 
respect to short staple cotton and commod- 
ities manufactured from such cotton; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

H.R.721. A bill to require the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to amend the rat- 
ing schedules so as to provide total ratings 
for the most severe functional nervous dis- 
eases or psychoneurotic states; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 722. A bill to provide for judicial de- 
termination governing the discontinuance of 
insurance granted on account of permanent 
total disability, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

By Mr. GCODWIN: 

H.R. 723. A bill to repeal the automobile- 
use tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 724. A bill to permit individuals to 
deduct from gross income for income-tax 
purposes certain amounts paid as life-insur- 
ance premiums; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 725. A bill to provide for retirement 
as chief warrant officer, upon retirement for 
disability after 20 years’ service or after 30 
years’ service, of those enlisted personnel 
who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during World War No. 1 and No. 2 and 
who held commissions during those wars and 
later reverted to their enlisted status; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 726. A bill to amend section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to the 
establishment of branches by national bank- 
ing associations; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H. R. 727. A bill to provide for the delivery 
of mail on rural free delivery routes on holi- 
days other than Sundays; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 728. A bill to provide for the loss of 
the United States nationality under certain 
circumstances; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 729. A bill to increase by 20 percent 
the rates of pension, compensation, or re- 
tired pay paid by the Veterans Administra- 
tion to veterans who served on foreign soil 
or in foreign waters in any war, campaign, or 
expedition; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.730. A bill to provide for determina- 
tion of claims for benefits under the laws 
administered by the Veterans Administration 
with respect to persons discharged from the 
armed forces because of disability, prior to 
the granting of such discharge, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.731. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 so as to provide 
mustering-out payments for certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 732. A bill to permit civilian defense 
volunteers to retain on the cessation of civil- 
ian defense activities certain equipment 
issued by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, 
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H.R. 733. A bill to provide that World War 
veterans now receiving compensation for cer- 
tain so-called presumptive disabilities equiv- 
alent to 75 percent of the amount to which 
they were previously entitled shall hence- 
forth have such compensation restored to 100 
percent thereof, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

H.R. 724. A bill to provide pensions for dis- 
abled unemployable veterans who served in 
a war, campaign, expedition, or insurrection 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.735. A bill to provide monthly pay- 
ments for unemployed veterans of the pres- 
ent war for a limited pericd after separation 
from the service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R.736. A bill to authorize the accept- 
ance by Federal agencies of a certification 
from the records of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard as to place and date of 
birth of a veteran; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 737. A bill to insure appropriate non- 
commissioned rank and retirement privileges 
to certain enlisted persons of the Regular 
Establishment who serve during the present 
war in a temporary commissioned status and 
who return to enlisted status; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.728. A bill to further amend the 
Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act of 
1942, as amended, so as to provide for the 
relief of certain widows, children, and other 
dependents of servicemen who die as a result 
of injury or disease incurred in or aggravated 
by military or naval service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

H.R.739. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, to provide 
continuation of insurance benefits under 
certain conditions to persons permanently 
and totally disabled, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.R. 740. A bill to amend the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1934, as amended, 
with respect to the authority of the Attorney 
General to compromise suits on certain con- 
tracts of insurance; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.741. A bill to grant permanent and 
total disability ratings to veterans suffering 
from severe industrial inadaptability as a 
result of war service; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.742. A bill to provide that Govern- 
ment life-insurance policies shall be incon- 
testable after 2 years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 743. A bill to amend section 8 (e) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 
H.R. 744. A bill authorizing payments of 


rewards to postal employees for inventions;. 


to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H.R. 745. A bill to amend an act to grant 
increases in compensation to substitute em- 
ployees in the Postal Service, and for other 
purposes, Public, No. 266, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, chapter 134, second session (H. R. 
2836), approved March 24, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R.746. A bill to reclassify and adjust 
salaries of supervisors in the first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H. R. 747. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the conservation of 
national soil resources and to provide an ade- 
quate and balanced flow of agricultural com- 
modities in interstate and foreign commerce, 
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and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R. 748. A bill to deny admittance into 
the United States to all immigrants while 
the number of unemployed persons within 
the United States is 1,000,000 or more; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R. 749. A bill to amend section 32, as 
amended, of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and 
for other purposes,” approved August 24, 
1935; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R.750. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act to provide annuities for in- 
dividuals who are totally and permanently 
disabled and have completed 20 years of serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R.751. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, for the purpose 
of regulating interstate and foreign com- 
merce in tobacco, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 752. A bill to provide for the common 
defense in relation to the sale of alcoholic 
liquors to the members of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and to provide 
for the suppression of vice and gambling in 
the vicinity of military camps and naval 
establishments; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

H.R.753. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to standardize the amount to be 
contributed py the United States for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 754. A bill to amend section 301 
(a) (1) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended,-and the first sentence 
of paragraph (1) of section 2 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, 
and as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
approved June 3, 1937, as amended, so as to 
include the cost of all farm labor in deter- 
mining the parity price of agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 755. A bill to increase the maximum 
amount of any deposit or trust fund which 
may be insured by the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation under section 12B of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.756. A bill amending section 32 of 
the act entitled “An act to amend the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
774), as amended, in order to provide for the 
maintenance and operation of school-lunch 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 757. A bill to provide for the discharge 
and cancelation of certain loans made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture for the purchase of 
capital stock in agricultural credit corpora- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture: 

H.R.758 (by request). A bill to provide for 
the development of better diets and an im- 
proved nutritional status for the people of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R.759. A bill providing for taxation by 
the States and their political subdivisions of 
certain real property acquired for military 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H.R. 760. A bill relating to certain pro- 
ceedings in the district courts of the United 
States where property is requisitioned under 
the act of October 16, 1941; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.761. A bill to increase the period of 
limitation on actions against railroad car- 
riers for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 4 
years; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 762. A bill to provide for improved 
agricultural land utilization by assisting in 
the rehabilitation and construction of drain- 
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age works in the humid areas of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 763. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
257, Seventy-sixth Congress, approved August 
4, 1939, so as to provide pensions to peacetime 
veterans of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard suffering from ar- 
rested tuberculosis contracted while in the 
service; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H.R. 764. A bili to establish a national 
land policy and to provide homesteads for 
actual farm families; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

H.R.765. A bill to establish a national 
land policy and to provide homesteads free 
of debt for actual farm families; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 766. A bill granting equipment allow- 
ance to postmasters; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R. 767. A bili to increase the maximum 
travel allowances for railway postal clerks,’ 
acting railway postal clerks, and substitute 
railway postal clerks; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 768. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation of native-born Filipinos who are per- 
manent residents of the United States and 
Filipincs who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World 
War No. 1; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. , 

H.R. 769. A bill creating an Office of Naval 
Researeh and Development in the Navy De- 
partment; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.4.770. A bill to establish a National War 
Memorial Auditorium Commission, to provide 
for construction and maintenance of a Na- 
tional War Memorial Auditorium, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R.771. A bill to amend section 310 of 
the Naval Reserve Act of 1938 by revising the 
basis and rate of retired pay of members of 
the honorary retired list of the Naval Re- 
serve, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 772. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act with regard to 
taxation of real property; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.773. A bill to authorize State and 
local taxation of land, improvements, and 
appurtenances thereto, and all machinery 
disposed of by the Government in any man- 
ner whatsoever; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 774. A bill to make permanent the 
rate of postage on mailable matter of the 
first class; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.775. A bill to provide an increase in 
pay for the personnel of the military and 
naval forces engaged in actual combat; to 


_the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.776. A bill to authorize the natural- 
ization of Filipincs; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.1777. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims for damages for personal in- 
jury or death or for damage to or loss or 
destruction of property caused by service per- 
sonnel or civilian employees or otherwise in- 
cident to noncombat activities of the Naval 
Establishment; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 778. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval 
auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 
2, 1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.779. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. Con. Res.9. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to prepare plans 
for the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary in 1946 of the signing 
and publication of Washington’s Farewell 
Address; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. Con. Res.10. Concurrent resolution to 
state war aims of the United States; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. Con. Res.il. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing the joint responsibility for the 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for restoration of property confiscated 
by the Axis, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

H. Con. Res. 13. Concurrent resolution de- 
claring it to be un-American to participate 
in activities to create racial or religious 
disunity; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H. J. Res. 49. Joint resclution proposing an 
equal rights amendment to the Constitution; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. J. Res. 50. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the passage of bills 
after Presidential veto; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res. 51. Joint resolution to correct an 
error in section 342 (b) (9) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, as amended by the act of 
September 27. 1944; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H. J. Res. 52. Joint resolution to terminate 
the state of war between Italy and the 
United States of America; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim the third Sunday 
in June of each year as Father's Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. Res.47. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to make an investigation of the 
present system of taking, producing, canning, 
processing, marketing, transporting, and 
distributing of fishery products, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 48. Resolution to create a special 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and tnvestigation of race relations in the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. Res. 50. Resolution authorizing the’ 
Commitee on Appropriations to conduct 
studies and examinations of executive 
agencies to assist it in the determination 


of matters within its jurisdiction; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 
H. Res. 51. Resolution creating a_ select 


committee of the House of Representatives 
to study the question of the feasibility of 
conferring upon the Price Administrator the 
power to fix rentals for the occupancy of 
business premises in defense-rental areas; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H.Res.52 Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion to study the basic problems affecting 
post-war immigration and naturalization; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 53. Resolution to provide for the 
temporary admission of political or religious 
refugees of continental Europe into areas 
within the United States to be known as 
free ports for refugees; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. Res. 54. Resolution authorizing the 

Committee on Agriculture to investigate the 





present system of marketing, transportation, 
and distribution of farm products; to the 
Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 
H. Res. 55. Resolution to establish a Select 
Committee on Post-war Military Policy; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R.780. A bill for the relief of Vonnie 
Jones, a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.781. A bill for the relief of Douglas 
Charles McR2e, a minor; to the Committee on 
Claims. . 

By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H.R. 782. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of a certain tract of land in New Mexico 
to Henry Lopez; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H.R. 783. A bill for the relief of Karl E. 
Bond; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.784. A bill for the relief of Maja 
Platzer; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 785. A bill for the relief of the widow 
of William A. Nelson, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R.786. A bill for the relief of D. T. 
George; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 787. A bill for the relief of Murray B. 
Latimer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H.R. 788. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Red Wing, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.7289. A bill for the relief of Rev. and 
Mrs. E. F. Wachholz; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 790. A bill for the relief of the Winona 
Machine & Foundry Co., a corporation of Wi- 
nona, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 791. A bill for the relief of H. J. Blex- 
rud estate; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R 792. A bill for the relief of the Fair 
Haven Yacht Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 793. A bill expediting the naturaliza- 
tion of Pierre Lecomte du Nouy; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.794. A bill expediting the naturali- 
zation of Mary Lecomte du Nouy; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R.795. A bill for the relief of Marie A. 
Atanasio; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 796. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James Patrick Hackett and for Charles L. 
Stover; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H.R.797. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Willett, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 798. A bill for the relief of Carrol I. 
Young; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 799. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
Smallwood; té6 the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 800. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Carter, father of Frank Carter, Jr., a minor; 
and K. Kenneth Keithley, father of Donald 
Keithley, a minor; and K. Kenneth Keithley 
and Coleman H. Keithley, trading as Keithley 
Bres. Garage, Joppa, Md.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 801. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cath- 
erine Driggers and her minor children; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. €02. A bill for the relief of Camp No. 
1, Alaska Native Brotherhood, Sitka, Alaska; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H.R. 803. A bill to expedite the naturaliza- 
tion of Monica Warfield; to the Committee 
on Immigration ‘and Naturalization. 
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H.R. 804. A bill for the relief of Alvin’ W. 
Twigg; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 805. A bill granting a pension to Nina 
G. Givens; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R. 806. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Mabel 
K. Young; the Hagerstown Hosiery Co., Inc.; 
John R. Fisher; and the Central Insurance 
Co. of Baltimore; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 807. A bill for the relief of John Burl 

Townsend; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 808. A bill for the relief of James F. 
Mellon; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 809. A bill granting a pension to Alice 
G. Townsend; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R.810. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Stern, Arpad Stern, Elizabeth Spitz, Max- 
imilian Spitz, and Claude Marguerite Spitz; 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R. 811. A bill for the relief of Hans Op- 
penheimer and his wife Marga; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.812. A bill for the relief of Moses 
Hoffman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 813. A bill for the relief of Mor (Mor- 
ris) Honig, his wife Franciska (Francesca), 
and their sons, Vilmos (William) and Pal 
(Paul); to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 814 (by request). A bill authorizing 
the appointment of James T. Simpson as 
major in the Chaplain Corps, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.815. A bill for the relief of Frederic 
Gruder and family; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.816. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Burstein and Jennie Burstein; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.817. A bill for the relief of Merril 
M. Marks; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 818. A bill to extend emergency of- 
ficers’ retirement benefits to Raymond B. 
Shoemaker; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.819. A bill for the relief of John 
Fleckstein; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 820. A bill to confer jutisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Riverside 
St. Clair Corporation; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.821. A bill for the relief of Gussie 
Hart and Louis Hart; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 822. A bill for the relief of Horace 
W. Goodsmith; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 823. A bill for the relief of William 
Beyer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 824. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Capello; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H.R. 825. A bill for the relief of Mendel 
Hoffmann and his wife Rosa Hoffmann; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

H.R. &26. A bill for the relief of Markus 
Preminger, his wife Josefa, and son Ingwald; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

H.R. 827. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Mulligan; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 828. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Maiz y Humara; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H.R.829. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Berton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 830. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Mrs. Emma Hall; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

H. R. 831. A bill for the re'ief of Eisik Gold- 
mann, Czarne Goldmann, Lilly and Guidon 
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Goldmann, Hersz Arbermann Hausman, Au- 
gusta Laura Hausman, Joseph Hausman, and 
Edgar David Hausman; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 832. A bill for the relief of Ludwig 
Bial, Brete Bial, Ernest Bial, and Ottilie Bial; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uraiization. 

H.R. 833. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Walter Clement Haigh; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

H.R. 834. A bill granting a pension to 
Sophie Pincus; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 825. A bill granting a pension to Isiah 
J. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R.835. A bill granting a pension to 
Sarah Foxton Judson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R.837. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Abarno; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 838. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Gelb; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R.839. A bill for the relief of Sarah 
Zimmerman; to the Committee or Claims. 

H. R. 840. A bill for the relief of Toby Lena 
Rosenberg, alias Maria Louisa Nasco, alias 
Alejandrino Nasco Echegaray; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R. 841. A bill for the relief of Lander H. 

Willis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R 842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sadie 
L. Dance, Michigan Millers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., and State Farm Fire Insurance 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H.R. 843. A bill for the relicf of Francis A. 
Hanley: to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 844. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P. McCormack, former postmaster, at Albany, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R 845. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Luther S. Sykes; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 846. A bill for the relief of the alien 
Michael Soldo; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 847. A bill for the relief of S. H. Kress 

& Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CHURCH: 

H.R. 848. A bill for the relief of the de- 
pendents of John Richard Schulz, deceased; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 849. A bill granting the Distinguished 
Service Medal to Albert W. J. Johnsen, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.850. A bill for the relief of Sybil 
Georgette Townsend; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 851. A bill for the relief of Oscar R. 
Steinert; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.852. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Jane Ritter; to the Committee On Claims. 

H.R. 853. A bill for the relief of David 
Cowan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.854. A bill for the relief of Isabel 
Carlson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 855. A bill for the relief of Marion S. 
Buckley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 856. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Biewer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R.857. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Forrest E. Andrews; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H.R. 858. A bill for the relief of H. Ward 
Eaton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 859. A bill for the relief of Constan- 
tinos Dardas; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 860. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Tannery; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


H.R.861. A bill granting an increase in 
pension to Maryette Vannatta; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R.882. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma E. King; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 863. A bill granting a pension to Isa- 
belle Walton Prentice; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R. 864. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jessie McManus; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 865. A bill for the relief of Edgar D. 
Sebring and Jay Purple; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. €66. A bill granting a pension to Clar- 
inda E. Kenyon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. €67. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah L. Knickerbocker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.868 A bill granting a pension to 
Jesse Morse; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 8€9. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha K. Holcomb; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 870. A bill for the relief of the Elmira 
Area Soaring Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H. R. 871. A bill granting a pension to Anna 
L. Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLMER: : 

H. R. 872. A bill for the relief of H. J. Hick- 
man and P. G. Hickman; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 873. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Bessie 
S. Edmonds; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 874. A bill for the relief of L: Wil- 
moth Hodges; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.875. A bill for the relief of Nannie 
Bass; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 876. A bill for the relief of L. A. Hol- 
combe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.877. A bill for the relief of Lamar 
Porter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 878. A bill for the relief of the York 
Products, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R.879. A bill for the relief of Ed 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 880. A bill to grant an honorable dis- 
charge certificate from the military service of 
the United States to Lyle Edwin Dew; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 881. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Pearl 
Moore; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 882. A bill for the relief of Valley 
Savings Bank; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 883. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURLEY: 

H.R. €84. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
a Congressional Medal of Honor to Horace 
Leslie Thomas; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. , 

H.R. 885. A bill for the relief of Domenic 
Salvi; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 886. A bill for the relief of Domenic 
Salvi; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 887. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Oshansky; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 883. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Oshansky; to the Committee on Claims, 

* By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. &89. A bill to authorize the presen- 
tation of a medal of honor to J. Edgar Hoover; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 890. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Arens and David Arens, of New York City, 
doing business under the name of Dee Jay 
Hat Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 891. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a duplicate adjusted-service certificate to 
Andrew J. Bissinger; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 892. A bill for the relief of Madeline 
J. MacDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 893. A bill to incorporate the Moms 
of America; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 894. A bill for the relief of the Ore- 
gon Caves Resort; to the Committee on 
Claims. 4 

By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 895. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Julius P. Uihlein 3d, as a second 
lieutenant in the Army of the United States; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R.896. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Myers; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 897. A bill for the relief of Athan 
Peter Brakoulias; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H. R. 898. A bill for the relief of the Allen- 
town Airport Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R. 899. A bill authorizing the President 
to bestow the decoration of the Purple Heart 
upon Thomas Anthony Deleo; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 900. A bill to correct the record of 
Ralph Everett Crawshaw; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.901. A bill for the relief of John H. 


Bonney, the legal. guardian of Daniel R. 
Bonney, a minor; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


H.R.902. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Rouncevill; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GORSKI: 

H. R. 903. A bill for the relief of Myles Perz; 

to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H.R.904. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United Stetes District Court for 
the Northern District of Texas to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Fred Lower; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

H.R.905. A bill for the relief of Paul T. 
Thompson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H.R.906. A bill for the relief of Blanche 

E. Broad; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.907. A bill for the relief of Mike 
Chetkovich; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 908. A bill for the relief of the City 
Service Transit Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R.909. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Contracting Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.910. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.911. A bill for the relief of Edgar 
Kaigler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R.912. A bill for the relief of William 

H. Shultz; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R.913. A bill for the relief of Ruth 

Crawford; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOPE: 

H.R.914. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the States of Colorado and Kan- 
sas to negotiate and enter into a compact 
for the division of the waters of the Arkansas 
River; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H.R.915. A bill for the relief of Fairview 
School District No. 90, Pratt County, Kans.; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

Ey Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 916. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Beulah 

Hart; to the Committee on War Claims. 
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H.R.917. A bill for the relief of the Harbor 
Boat Works; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.918. A bill for the relief of William 
Ralph Jenkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

H_R.919. A bill for the relief of Gladys 
Elvira Maurer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R.9$20. A bill for the relief of Bertha 
Ebersbach; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.921. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Renzie Graham; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.922. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Palmer Cornwell; to the Committee on Naval 

ffairs. 

. H.R.923. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catharine Ribel; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R.924. A bill granting an increase of 
} nsion to Elizabeth S. Primm; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.925. A bill granting an increase of 
pension te Mary L. Martin; to the Committee 
on Invalic Pensions. 

H.R. 925. A bill granting an increase cf 
pension to Alice Dunfee; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.927. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah J. Collins; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.928. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Adabelle Brown; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.929. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Judah A. Stewart; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H.R.930. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Hopkins; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R.931. A bill for the relief of Verne V. 
Gunsolley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.932. A bill for the relief of Nellie A. 
Ridings; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H.R. 933. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

Gudzin; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R.964. A bill.for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.935. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Andersen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 936. A bill for the relief of John Nis- 
selson, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. KEPAUVER: 

H.R.937. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Amanda Townsend; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 933. A bill for the relief of Winfred 
Alexander; to the Committee cn Claims. 

H.R. 939. A bill for the relief of William A. 
Hammond; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.940. A bill for the relief of J. S. 
Kirby; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 
Lee; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 942. A bill grantirg a pension to Bell 
D. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

H.R. 943. A bill granting a pension to Mrs. 
Julia Hinton; to the Committee on World 
Var Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 944. A bill for the relief of the San 
Pedro Boat Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H.R.945. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Clouse; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 946. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae Mor- 
gret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals 
(a minor), and Betty Wrightstone (a minor); 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 947. A bill to reinstate E. Lewis Field, 

United States Army, retired, to the active list 
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of the Regular Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.948. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of California, 
Northern Division, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of all per- 
sons for reimbursement for damages and 
losses sustained as a result of a flood which 
occurred in December 1937 in levee district 
No. 10, Yuba County, Calif.; to the Commit*tee 
on Claims. 

HR. 949. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Rirg: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LaFOLLETTE: 

H.R.950. A bill for the relief of F. V. John- 

son, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 951. A bill for the relief of Chester R. 

Dukas; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr LEMKE: 

H.R. 952. A bill for the relief of the Mor- 
gan Creamery Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.953. A bill for the relief of Pedro 
Garcia Casanova Melquiades Rojas; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R. 954. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Albert Goetz; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 955. A bill for the relief of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 956. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine J. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 957. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Dunn; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 958. A bill for the relief of Joe Koor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

4.R.959. A bill for the relief of Harold 
H. Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 960. A bill to correct the military 
record of Thomas J. Parrott; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 961. A bill for the relief of Smith 
Hayden; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 962. A bill for the relief of Henry O. 
Heuer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 963. A bill for the relief of Marie Vick- 
ers and Irene Outten; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

H.R. 964. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Bailey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.9€5. A bill for the relief of John K, 
Carey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 966. A bill for the relief of Henderson 
Stewart; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.967. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza A. Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 968. A bill for the relief of Fred Mc- 
Garrahan; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 969. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Florence S. McGinnis; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Persions. 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R.970. A bill to confirm the claims of 
Charles Gaudet under Spanish patents to 
section 18, township 11 south, range 5 east, 
and section 21, township 12 south, range 5 
east, St. Helena meridian, Parish of St. James, 
State of Louisiana, together with all accre- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H.R.971. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Philo- 
mene Paasch; to the Committee on C’aims. 

H.R. 972. A btil for the relief of Mrs. Justine 
Englert Dolan and the legal guardian of 
Frederick S. Englert, Jr., a minor; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 973. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
C. Smith and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H.R. 974. A bill for the relief of the mem- 
bers of the crew of the United States dredge 
Galveston; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R.$75. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lula 
Wilson Nevers; to the Committee cn Claims. 

H.R.976. A bill for the relief of Chet 
Walker; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MASON: 
- H.R.977. A bill for the relief of John Au- 
gust Johnson; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 4 

H R.978. A bill for the relief of Ralph J. 
Herrick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCGEHEE: 

H.R. 979. A bill for the relief of Sgurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 980. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cladys 
Stcut; to the Committee on Claims. 

F.R.981. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 
or of the Army; to the Committee on Claims. 

EH. R. 982. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 983. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1241, out of activities of the War Department 
or of the Army; to the Committee on C.aims. 

H.R. 984. A bill for the relief of June I. 
Gradijan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.965. A bill for the relief of Ensign 
Frederick Matthews McCord, United States 
Naval Reserve; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 986. A bill for the relief of certain dis- 
bursing officers of the Army of the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. $87. A bill for the relief of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 988. A bill for the relief of Bernice B. 
Cooper, junior clerk-typist, Weatherford, 
Tex., rural rehabilitation office, Farm Security 
Administration, Department of /griculture; 
to the ‘ommittee on Claims. 

H.R. 989. A bill for the relief of Ralph P. 
Aiello; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 980. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the Jap- 
anese occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 991. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer of the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 992. A bill to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of a claim under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employ- 
ees for personal property lost or damaged as 
a result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940,” ap-, 
proved April 23, 1941; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 993. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Etlen 
C. Burnett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 994. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to William E. McIntosh; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H.R. 995. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to set aside the trial-board conviction 
of Herbert E. Brodie and Leo Murray, and 
their resultant dismissal, and to reinstate 
Herbert E. Brodie and Leo Murray as pri- 
vates, Metropolitan Police Department; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


H.R.996. A bill for the relief of Elisha 
Biack Rabon, Mrs. E. S. Gasque, and Dottie 
Elaine Gasque; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R.997. A bill for the relief of A. L. Fauis 
Planograph Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 


‘ 
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By Mr. MICHENER: 

H.R. 998. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Almira Hemingway; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H.R.999. A bill for the relief of Lily L. 
Carren; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H. R. 1000. A bill for the relief of the East- 
ern and Western Cherokee Indians of Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 1001.A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Albert Steinhauser; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions 

H.R. 1002. A bill for the relief of Marvin 
Sachwitz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O"TOOLE: 

H.R. 1003. A bill for the relief of Martin 
V. Fay; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1004. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Robert Olsen, a minor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1005. A bill for the relief of Elvera 
Galasso; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1006. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Rose Mary Ammirato, a minor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OUTLAND: 

H.R.1007. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Beatrice Brown Waggoner; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.1008. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Harriette E. Harris; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1009. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mae 
E. Sutton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1010. A bill for the relief of the State 
compensation insurance fund, State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1011. A bill to confer . jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of California to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Eugene Allen and Mrs. Gail Allen; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H.R.1012. A bill for the relief of A. P. 
Scarborough and J. D. Etheridge; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R.1013. A bill for the relief of the Wil- 
liams Lumber Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1014. A bill for the relief of the Wil- 
liams Lumber Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1015. A bili for the relief of G. H. 
Moore, of Butler, Taylor County, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R.1016. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Millard L. Treadwell; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1017. A bill for the relief of Richard 
Macleod Hull; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.1018. A_ bill 
J. L. Parish; 
Pensions. 

H.R.1019. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Page; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. &. 1020. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Burgess Bruce; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H.R.1021. A bill for the relief of Mrs 
Davpiel A. Brinson; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H.R. 1022. A bill for the relief of F. J. 
Rozier; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1023. A bill for the relief of Ludvig 
Vingerhagen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1024. A bill for the relief of Gus 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims 

H.R. 1025. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
L. Edenfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1026. A bill for the relief of Hosea 
Aldred; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1027. A bill for the relief of B. B. 
Stevens; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H.R. 1028. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Burch Montford, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R.1029. A bill granting a pension to 
Katherine R. Salmon; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1030. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of the town of Lancaster, Mass., 
for the loss of taxes on certain property in 
such town acquired by the United States for 
use for military purposes; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1031. A bill for the relief of Mathew 
Mattas; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1032. A bill for the relief of Nellie 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1033. A bill for the relief of Marion 
Hobbs; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PLOESER: 

H.R. 1034. A bill for the relief of David 
Hickey Fost, No. 235, of the American Le- 
gion; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1035. A bill for the relief of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Co.; to the Committce 
on Claims. 

H. R. 1036. A bill for the relief of the Stiers 
Brothers Construction Co.; to the Committee 
cr Claims 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R.1037. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hortense Arnow, J. M. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Willie L. Rogers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R.1038. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
B. Johnson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1039. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
M. Gluck; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 1040. A bill for the relief of William 
D. McCauley; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1041. A bill to permit naturalization 
of Mrs. Susie Demeter; to the Committee cn 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1042. A bill for the relief of Monon- 
galia County, W. Va.; to t™e Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1043. A bill for the relief of Allen P. 
Pitsenbarger; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 1044. A bill for the relief of Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation with respect to the 
jurisdiction of The Tax Court of the United 
States to redetermine its excessive profits for 
its fiscal year ending December 31, 1942, 
subject to renegotiation under the -Renego- 
tiation Act; to the Committee on Ways a--2 
Means. ° 

H.R. 1045. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha F. Reynolds; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1046. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Edith*M. Link; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. ° 

H.R.1047. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella Jenkins; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1048 A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Lorena M. Haskins; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R 1049 A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Agnes Hitchcock; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1050. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Ella G. Millspaugh; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1051. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma L. Briggs; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1052. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Jenettie E. Evans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 1053. A bill for the relief of the Clark 
Memorial Masonie Association of Kalamazoo, 
Mich ; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1054. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Karalis and Nicholas Kavalaris; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 1055. A bill for the relief of the Realty 
Bond and Mortgage Co. and Robert W. Keith; 
to the Committee on Claims, 
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H.R. 1056. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Battle Creek, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1057. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a minor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R.1058. A bill for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot, Inc.; to the Committee on Clain:s. 

H.R. 1059. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
D. Jackson and Elsie Fowkes Jackson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R. 1060. A bill for the relief of S. B. Nor- 
ton & Son; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1061. A bill for the relief of Reed 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1062. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
P. Paquin; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1083. A bill for the relief of Mzerie 
Valida Antonia Michaud; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1064. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Cornelia Hunton; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 1065. A bill for the relief of Bart B. 
Pigman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1066 (by request). A bill to provide 
for a money grant to Harriet F. Wright in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered 
to the United States by her late husband; to 
the Committee on Education. 

H. R. 1067. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of, and/or the heirs at law of, Frank D. 
Howells, former treasurer of the city of Rich- 
mond, Ind.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1068. A bill for the relief of James 
W. Kiplinger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R. 1069. A bill for the relief of Sidney 

B. Walton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TOLAN: ‘ 

H.R.1070. A bill for the relief of Elmer 
C. Hadlen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1071. A bill for the relief of John Tay- 
lor; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R. 1072. A bill for the relief of Henry R. 
Butler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1073. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Verbarg; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1074. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Person; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1075. A bill for the relief of Sprague 
B. Wyman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 1076. A bill to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.1077. A bill granting. a pension to 
Marjorie Scott, widow of the late Rear Ad- 
miral Norman Scott, United States Navy; to 
the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H.R. 1078. A bill for the relief of James J. 
Orme; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1079. A bill for the relief of Ray L. 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1080. A bill for the relief of Annie L. 
Nesbitt and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1081. A bill to correct the military 
record of Herbert Horrell; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1082. A bill granting a pension to 
Dellar Milam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Ly Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 1083. A bill for the relief of George 

Hampton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.1084. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mamie Selby; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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H.R. 1085. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Celia 
Ellen Ashcraft; to the Committee on Claims. 
H.R.1086. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mamie Selby; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

H.R. 1087. A bill for the relief of Eddie 

Bessire; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R.1088. A bill for the relief of the 
Eastern Contracting Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 1089. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Cantalupo; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R. 1080. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet McWilliams; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1091. A bill for the relief of Harold J. 
Grim; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: 

H.R.1092. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Emma M. Devo; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: 

H.R. 1093. A bill to award the Distin- 
guished Service Cross posthumously to First 
Lt. Clovis Moomaw; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WORLEY: . 

H.R. 1094. A bill for the relief of the Jay 
Taylor Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God our Father, who art love and 
light and truth, we turn unfilled to 
Thee. In a world where the very foun- 
dations seem to be shaken and the mad 
fury of battle assails our senses and 
tears our hearts, we cherish this hushed 
and hallowed moment which so long ago 
the founding fathers set apart as an altar 
of prayer at the day’s beginning. Here, 
bowing with contrite hearts, we would be 
sure of Thee and of spiritual resources 
before we go to meet the high solemnities 
of waiting tasks. 

Enlarge our sympathies. Deepen our 
compassion and our pity. Save our sa- 
cred cause from the poison of misunder- 
standings. Forbid that fogs and shad- 
ows rising out of the fever and panic of 
these tense times should dim our unity. 
When we are tempted by petty annoy- 
ances, by despondency, by resentments, 
and by the angry emotions of the world, 
may we gaze tenderly at the gaping 
wounds of our Allies and remember with 
gratitude that in our favored land not 
one steeple has fallen, not one temple 
has been demolished, not one home is in 
ruins. Ennoble our spirits so that 
through us may be preserved for all man- 
kind the ideals of the Republic, to the 
glory of the God who hath made and pre- 
served usa nation. Weask it inthe dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 3, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


OWEN BREWSTER, a Senator from the 
State of Maine; Styies Brivces, a 
Senator from the State of New Hamp- 
shire; and Hiram W. JOHNSON, a Sen- 
ator from the State of California, ap- 
peared in their seats today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his sccretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, informed the Senate that a quo- 
rum of the House of Representatives 
had assembled; that Hon. Sam RaysBurn, 
a Representative from the Siate of Texas, 
had been elected Speaker; and that 
South Trimble, a citizen of the State of 
Kentucky, had been elected Clerk of the 
House of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The message announced that a com- 
mittee of three Members had been ap- 
pointed by the Speaker on the part of 
the House of Representatives to join 
with the committee of the Senate to 
notify the President of the United States 
that a quorum of each House had as- 
sembled and that Congress is ready to 
receive any communication he may be 
pleased to make. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 1) providing for a 
joint session on Saturday, January 6, 
-1945, to count the electoral votes for 
President and Vice President. 

The message notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 1, supra, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. WorLry and 
Mr. Gamste tellers on the part of the 
House to ascertain and count the elec- 
toral vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate three letters from the Secretary 
of State, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the certificates of the Governors 
of the States of Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming of the final ascertain- 
ment of electors for President and Vice 
President in their respective States at 
the election of November 7, 1944, which, 
with the accompanying papers, were or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO 
COUNT ELECTORAL VOTES AND RE- 
CEIVE THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MES- 
SAGE 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 

to the desk a concurrent resolution and 
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ask unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 2), as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Saturday, 
the 6th day of January 1945, immediately 
following the counting of the electoral votes 
for President and Vice President, as provided 
for in Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the immediate consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, the concurrent resolution pro- 
vides for a joint meeting following the 
counting and announcement of the re- 
sult of the electoral votes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. We discovered 
that the joint session provided for in the 
concurrent resolution adopted Wednes- 
day to take place at 1 o’clock today was 
for the purpose only of counting the elec- 
toral votes. Without the concurrent res- 
olution now presented by me the Senate 
and House could not remain in joint ses- 
sion officially for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the President’s message. It is for 
that purpose that the resolution is 
offered. 

Mr. WHITE. Then, for the joint meet- 
ing for the purpose of counting the elec- 
toral votes, we are proceeding under stat- 
utory authority and a concurrent resolu- 
tion is not required for that? - 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate has just 
received a message from the House an- 
nouncing its concurrence in the Senate 
concurrent resolution providing for 
counting the electoral votes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the mat- 
ter of counting the electoral votes the 
Senate is proceeding under Senate Con- 
current Resolution 1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. That resolution 
has already been agreed to ky the Senate 
and by the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ready been agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that is all taken 
care of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 1 the Chair 
appoints the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AustTIN] as tellers on the part 
of the Senate to count the electoral votes 
for President and Vice President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has 
action been taken on the concurrent res- 
olution submitted by me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No action has 
been taken as yet. Without objection, 
the resolution (S. Con. Res. 2), submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky, is agreed 
to. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, by,di- 
rection of the Democratic conference, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 


It has al- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 4), as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. KennetrH McKetzar, 
a Senator from the State of Tennessee, be, 
and he is hereby, elected President of the 
Senate pro tempore, to hold office during the 
pleasure of the Senate, in accordance with 
the resolution of the Senate adopted on the 
12th day of March 1890 on the subject. 


Mr..WHITE. Mr. President, I move to 
strike from the resolution “KENNETH D. 
McKEL tar, a Senator from the State of 
Tennessee” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, a Senator from 
the State of Michigan.” I move the 
adoption of the amendment, and on that 
I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Murray 
Austin Guffey O’Mahoney 
Bai'ey Hatch Pepper 
Ball Hayden Reed 
Bankhead Hill Revercomb 
Barkley Hoey Robertson 
Bilbo Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Bridges Johnston, 8.C. Stewart 
Bushfield Kilgore Taft 
Butler La Follette Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Idaho 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McKellar Truman 
Connally McMahon Vandenberg 
Cordon Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Maybank Wheeler 
Fercusor Millikin White 
Pulbright Morse Wiley 
George Moses Willis 
Gerry Murdock Wilson 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 


ator from Virginia (Mr. Gtass] and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
MALONEY] are absent from the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business 
for the Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
{[Mr. Downey], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi {[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MeEap], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. O’DanIEL], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVERTON], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam]), the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. TypIncs], the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. WALLGREN], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. WHITE. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from MIllinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck], the Senator from South Da- 
kota |[Mr. GurNey], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Moore], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosBeEyY]. 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is absent on the business of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] are absent on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. WHITE], on which he has 
asked for the yeas and nays. Is thé de- 
mand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia {[Mr. Grass] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TUNNELL] is absent on official business 
for the Special Committee to Investigate 
the National Defense Program 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senators from Washing- 
ton {[Mr. Macnuson and Mr. WALLGREN], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Meap], the Senator from North Da- 
kota {Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myeis], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. O’Dantet], the Sena- 
tors from Maryland [Mr. Rapc.irre and 


Mr. Typrnes!], the Senator from Nevada” 


{Mr. ScrucHaM!], and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I am advised that, if present and vot- 
ing, all the Senators whose absences I 
have announced would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHITE. The following Senators 
are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from fMIllinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck], the Senator from South Da. 
kota (Mr. Gurney], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToOBEY]. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is absent on the business of the Special 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmitH], and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

All these Senators would vote “yea” 
if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Aiken Capper Robertson 
Austin Cordon Shipstead 
Ball Ferguson Taft 
Brewster La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Bridges Millikin White 
Bushfield Morse Wiley 
Butler Reed Willis 
Capehart Revercomb Wilson 

NAYS—37 
Bailey Byrd Pulbright 
Bankhead Chavez George 
Barkley Connally Gerry 
Bilbo Ellender Green 


JANUARY 6 
Guffey McCarran Stewart 
Hatch McFarland Taylor 
Hayden McMahon Thomas, Okla. 
Hill Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Hoey Murdock Truman 
Johnson, Colo. Murray Wagner 


Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney Wheeler 
Kilgore Pepper 
Lucas Russell 

NOT VOTING—31 
Andrews Langer Scrugham 
Brooks McClellan Smith 
Buck McKellar Tobey 
Burton Magnuson Tunneil 
Chandler Maloney Tydings 
Eastland Mead Vandenberg 
Glass Moore Wallgren 
Gurney Moses Walsh 
Hawkes Myers Wherry 
Hickenlooper O Daniel 


Johnson, Calif Radcliffe 


So Mr. Wuire’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this result is not entirely unexpected. 
As a matter of fact, I am used to it. 
This is my fourth experience. But I 
have a very great consolation. In the 
good old days when Republican sanity 
and wisdom were in control of the Sen- 
ate, the late Senator Pittman, who sub- 
sequently was President pro tempore of 
the Senate for many years, was defeated 
four times before. There was a Demo- 
cratic majority which finally elected him, 
and he always used to say to me in his 
later victorious years when he was the 
one who plowed me under, “Wait for 
the fifth time.” 

Mr. President, the fifth time will be 
1946. I give it to you as a prophecy. 
{Laughter.] 

In the presence of this painless defeat 
I wish to subscribe to the very heartfelt 
sentiment that I could not have been 
cefeated: by one for whom I have a 
higher regard than the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
Lar]. If there is a Member of this body 
who has earned any distinction that he 
can receive from it in return for as 
faithful service as was ever rendered 
by any public servant in this Chamber, 
it is my very dear friend from Tennessee. 
I very much hope that his election will 
be made unanimcus. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the remarks of the Senator from 
Michigan I am prompted to suggest that 
while he may have been in the past op- 
posed to four terms, he is not opposed 
to four candidacies or even to a fifth, 
so that he will be in no position here- 
after to oppose a fifth candidacy on 
the part of anybody. [Laughter.] 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Kentucky has his philosophy 
slightly mixed, or at any rate the inter- 
pretation of it. I am the living exam- 
ple of the wisdom of four defeats rather 
than four victories, and I recommend 
that to the President. 


unanimously 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the majority leader, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], and 
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the minority leader, the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Wutrs], to escort to the desk 
the President pro tempore-elect of the 
Senate, the Senator from Tennessee 
|{Mr. McKEtzar]. 

Thereupon Mr. McKELLar, escorted by 
Mr. BaRKLEY and Mr. WHITE, advanced 
to the Vice President’s desk, and the oath 
was administered to him by the Vice 
President. 

CONTINUATION OF OFFICERS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, under 
the precedents of the Senate, all other 
officers of the Senate hold their offices 
during the pleasure of the Senate, the 
Senate being a continuous body. That 
includes the Secretary, Colonel Halsey; 
the Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Doxey; the 
Chaplain, Dr. Harris; the secretary to 
the majority, Mr. Biffle; and the secre- 
tary to the minority, Mr. Loeffler. So it 
is not necessary to go through the 
formality of electing them. They hold 
their offices until the Senate sees fit to 
make a change. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE—JOINT MEETING 
OF THE TWO HOUSES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, ordi- 
narily we would have a morning hour at 
this time; but inasmuch as in a few 
minutes the Senate must go over to the 
Hall of the House to participate in joint 
session in the counting of the electoral 
votes, I wish to say that following the 
reading of the President’s message, pro- 
vided for in Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 2, which takes place following 
the counting of the electoral votes, the 
Senate will reassemble in its Chamber. 
I ask unanimous consent that upon the 
Senate reassembling it may transact the 
morning hour’s business for the intro- 
duction of bills, resolutions, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as we are required to leave the 
Chamber not later than a quarter to 
1 o'clock, I ask that the Senate stand in 
recess until that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 27 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 


12:45 o’clock p. m., when it reassembled. © 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 2) providing for a joint ses- 
sion to receive communications from the 
President of the United States. : 


COUNT OF ELECTORAL VOTES AND PRESI- 
DENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
proceed to the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that immediately fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the reading -of 
the President’s message the Senate re- 
turn to its Chamber for further business. 


xXxCI——5 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 47 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary, Edwin A. Halsey, its Ser- 
geant at Arms, Wall Doxey, the Vice 
President, and the President pro tem- 
pore, proceeded to the Hall of the House 
of Representatives for the purpose of 
counting the electoral votes for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States, and of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United 
States might be pleased to make to them. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The Senate, having returned to its 
Chamber at 2 o’clock and 33 minutes 
p. m., reassembled, and the Vice Presi- 
dent resumed the chair. 


COUNT OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, repre- 
sentatives of the Senate met with repre- 
sentatives of the House of Representa- 
tives and counted the votes of the Elec- 
toral College for President of the United 
States and for Vice President of the 
United States, and have delivered a re- 
port to the President of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
of the state of the vote will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The state of the vote for President of the 
United States, as delivered to the President 
of the Senate, is as follows: 

The whole number of electors appointed to 
vote for President of the United States is 531, 
of which a majority is 266. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of New 
York, has received for President of the United 
States 432 votes; 

Thomas E. Dewey, of the State of New York, 
has received $9 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice President of 
the United States, as delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is as follows: 

The whole number of the electors appointed 
to vote for Vice President of the United 
States is 531, of which a majority is 266. 

Harry S. Truman, of the State of Missouri, 
has received for Vice President of the United 
States 432 votes; 

John W. Bricker, of the State of Ohio, has 
received 99 votes. 

This announcement of the state of the vote 
by the President of the Senate shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the per- 
sons elected President and Vice President of 
the United States, each for the term begin- 
ning on the twentieth day of January 1945, 
and shall be entered, together with a list of 
the votes, on the Journals of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be spread upon the Journal of the 
Senate. 

(For tabulation of electoral votes for 
President and Vice President of the 
United States, see House proceedings of* 
this day, p. 91.) 


ANNUAL MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The annual message of the President 
of the United States, which was this day 
read to the joint meeting of the two 
Houses of Congress, is as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In considering the state of the Union, 
the war, and the peace that is to follow, 
are naturally uppermost in the minds of 
all of us. 
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This war must be waged—it is being 
waged—with the greatest and most per- 
sistent intensity. Everything we are and 
have is at stake. Everything we are and 
have will be given. American men, fight- 
ing far from home, have already won vic- 
tories which the world will never forget. 

We have no question of the ultimate 
victory. We have no question of the 
cost. Our losses will be heavy. 

We and our allies will go on fighting 
together to ultimate total victory. 

We have seen a year marked, on the 
whole, by substantial progress toward 
victory, even though the year ended with 
a set-back for our arms, when the Ger- 
mans launched a ferocious counterat- 
tack into Luxembourg and Belgium with 
the obvious objective of cutting our line 
in the center. 

Our men have fought with indescrib- 
able and unforgettable gallantry under 
most difficult conditions, and our Ger- 
man enemies have sustained consider- 
able losses while failing to obtain their 
objectives. 

The high tide of this German effort 
was reached 2 days after Christmas. 
Since then we have reassumed the offen- 
sive, rescued the isolated garrison at 
Bastogne, and forced a German with- 
drawal along the whole line of the sali- 
ent. The speed with which we recovered 
from this savage attack was largely pos- 
sible because we have one supreme com- 
mander in complete control of all the 
Allied Armies in France. General Eisen- 
hower has faced this period of trial with 
admirable calm and resolution and with 
steadily increasing success. He has my 
complete confidence. 

Further desperate attempts may well 
be made to break our lines, to slow our 
progress. We must never make the mis- 
take of assuming that the Germans are 
beaten until the last Nazi has sur- 
rendered. 

And I would express another most 
serioug warning against the poisonous 
effects of enemy propaganda. 

The wedge that the Germans at- 
tempted to drive in western Europe was 
less dangerous in actual terms of winning 
the war than the wedges which they are 
continually attempting to drive between 
ourselves and our allies. 

Every little rumor which is intended to 
weaken our faith in our allies is like an 
actual enemy agent in our midst—seek- 
ing to sabotage our war effort. There 
are, here and there, evil and baseless 
rumors against the Russians—rumors 
against the British—rumors against our 
own American commanders in the field. 

When you examine these rumors close- 
ly you will observe that every one of 
them bears the same _ trade-mark— 
“made in Germany.” 

We must resist this divisive propa- 
ganda—we must destroy it—with the 
same strength and the same determina- 
tion that our fighting men are display- 
ing as they resist and destroy the panzer 
divisions. 

In Europe, we shall resume the attack 
and, despite temporary set-Xacks here or 
there, we shall continue the attack re- 
lentlessly until Germany is completely 
defeated. 
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It is appropriate at this time to review 
the basic strategy which has guided us 
through 3 years of war, and which will 
lead, eventually, to total victory. 

The tremendous effort of the first years 
of this war was directed toward the con- 
centration of men and supplies in the 
various theaters of action at the points 
where they could hurt our enemies most. 

It was an effort, in the language of 
the military men, of deployment of our 
forces. Many battles—essential bat- 
t‘es—were fought; many victories—vital 
victories—were won. But these battles 
and these victories were fought and won 
to hold back the attacking enemy, and 
to put us in positions from which we and 
our allies could deliver the final, decisive 
blows. 

In the beginning, our most important 
military task was to prevent our enemies, 
the strongest and most violently aggres- 
sive powers that ever have threatened 
civilization, from winning decisive victor- 
ies. But even while we were conducting 
defensive, delaying actions, we were 
looking forward to the time when we 
cculd wrest the initiative from our 
enemies and place our superior resources 
of men and materials into direct com- 
petition with them. 

It was plain then that the defeat of 
either enemy would require the massing 
of overwhelming forces—ground, sea, 
and air—in positions from which we and 
our allies could strike directly against 
the enemy homelands, and destroy the 
Nazi and Japanese war machines, 

In the case of Japan, we had to await 
the completion of extensive preliminary 
operations, operations designed to estab- 
lish secure supply lines through the Jap- 
anese outer-zone defenses. This called 
for overwhelming sea pcwer and air 
power—supported by ground forces stra- 
tegically employed against isolated out- 
post garrisons. 

Always, from the very day we were at- 
tacked, it was right militarily as well as 
morally, to reject the arguments of those 
short-sighted people who would have had 
us throw Britain and Russia to the Nazi 
wolves and concentrate against the Jap- 
anese. Such people urged that we fight 
a yurely defensive war against Japan 
while allowing the domination of all the 
rest of the world by nazi-ism and fascism, 

In the European theater, the necessary 
bases for the massing of ground and air 
power against Germany were already 
available in Great Britain. In the Med- 
iterranean area we could begin ground 
operations against major elements of the 
German Army as rapidly as we could put 
troops in the field, first in north Afric+ 
and then in Italy. 

Therefore, our decision was made t9 
concentrate the bulk of our ground and 
air forces against Germany until her ut- 
ter defeat. That decision was based on 
all these factors; and it was also based on 
the realization that, of our two enemies, 
Germany would be more able to digest 
quickly her conquests, the more able 
quickly to convert the manpower and re- 
sources of her conquered territory into a 
war potential. 

We had in Europe two active and in- 
domitable allies—Britain and the Soviet 
Union—and there were also the heroic 
resistance movements in the occupied 





countries, constantly engaging and 
harassing the Germans, 

We cannot forget how Britain held the 
line, alone, in 1940 and 1941; and at the 
same time, despite ferocious bombard- 
ment from the air, built up a tremendous 
armaments industry which enabled her 
to take the offensive at El Alamein in 
1942. 

We cannot forget the heroic defense 
of Moscow and Leningrad and Stalin- 
grad, or the tremendous Russian offen- 
sives of 1943 and 1944 which destroyed 
formidable German armies. 

Nor can we forget how, for more than 
7 long years, the Chinese people have 
been sustaining the barbarous attacks 


-of the Japanese and containing large 


enemy forces on the vast areas of the 
Asiatic mainland. 

In the future we must never forget the 
lesson that we have learned—that we 
must have friends who will work with 
us in peace as they have fought at our 
side in war. 

As a result of the combined effort of 
the Allied forces, great military victories 
were achieved in 1944: the liberation of 
France, Belgium, Greece, and parts of 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Czechoslovakia; the surren- 
der of Rumania and Bulgaria; the inva- 
sion of Germany itself and Hungary; 
the steady march through the Pacific 
islands to the Philippines, Guam, and 
Saipan; and the beginnings of a mighty 
air offensive against the Japanese 
islands. 

Now, as this Seventy-ninth Congress 
meets, we have reached the most criti- 
cal phase of the war. 

The greatest victory of the last year 
was, of course, the successful breach on 
June 6, 1944, of the German “impreg- 
nable” sea wall of Europe and the vic- 
torious sweep of the Allied forces through 
France and Belgium and Luxemburg— 
almost to the Rhine itself. 

The cross-channel invasion of the 
Allied armies was the greatest amphibi- 
ous operation in the history of the world. 
It overshadowed all other operations in 
this or any other war in its immensity. 
Its success is a tribute to the fighting 
courage of the soldiers who stormed the 
beaches—to the sailors and merchant 
seamen who put the soldiers ashore and 
kept them supplied—and to the military 
and naval leaders who achieved a real 
miracle of planning and execution. And 
it is also a tribute to the ability of two 
nations, Britain and America, to plan 
together, and work together, and fight 
together in perfect cooperation and per- 


, fect harmony. 


This cross-channel invasion was fol- 
lowed in August by a second great am- 
phibious operation, landing troops in 
southern France. In this, the same co- 
operation and the same harmony existed 
between the American, French, and 
other Allied forces based in north Africa 
and Italy. 

The success of the two invasions is a 
tribute also to the ability of many men 
and women to maintain silence, when a 
few careless words would have imperiled 
the lives of hundreds of thousands, and 
would have jeopardized the whole vast 
undertakings, 
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Those two great operations were mace 
possible by success in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Without this success over German sub- 
marines, we could not have built up our 
invasion forces or air forces in Great 
Britain, nor could we have kept a steady 
stream of supplies flowing to them after 
they had landed in France. 

The Nazis, however, may succeed in 
improving their submarines and their 
crews. They have recently increased 
their U-boat activity. The battle of the 
Atlantic—like all campaigns in this 
war—demands eternal vigilence. But 
the British, Canadian, and other Allied 
Navies, together with our own, are con- 
stantly on the alert, 

The tremendous operations in western 
Europe have overshadowed in the public 
mind the less spectacular but vitally im- 
portant Italian front. Its place in the 
strategic conduct of the war in Europe 
has been obscured, and—by some people, 
unfortunately—underrated. 

It is important that any misconception 
on that score be Corrected now. 

What the Allied forces in Italy are do- 
ing is a well-considered part in our strat- 
egy in Europe, now aimed at only one 
objective—the total defeat of the Ger- 
mans, These valiant forces in Italy are 
continuing to keep a substantial portion 
of the German Army under constant 
pressure—including some 20 first-line 
German divisions and the necessary sup- 
ply and transport and replacement 
troops—all of which our enemies need 
so badly elsewhere. 

Over very difficult terrain and through 
adverse weather conditions, our Fifth 
Army and the British Eighth Army—re- 
inforced by units from other United Na- 
tions, including a brave and well- 
equipped unit of the Brazilian Army— 
have, in the past year, pushed north 
through bloody Cassino and the Anzio 
beachhead, and through Rome, until now 
they occupy heights overlooking the 
valley of the Po. 

The greatest tribute which can be paid 
to the courage and fighting ability of 
those splendid soldiers in Italy is to point 
out that although their strength is about 
equal to that of the Germans they op- 
pose, the Allies have been continuously 
on the offensive. 

That pressure, that offensive, by our 
troops in Italy will continue. 

The American people—and every sol- 
dier now fighting in the Apennines— 
should remember that the Italian front 
has not lost any of the importance 
which it had in the days when it was the 
only Allied front in Europe. 

In the Pacific during the past year, we 
have conducted the fastest-moving of- 
fensive in the history of modern war- 
fare. We have driven the enemy back 
more than 3,000 miles across the Central 
Pacific. 

A year ago our conquest of Tarawa 
was a little more than a month old, 

A year ago we were preparing for our 
invasion of Kwajalein, the second of our 
great strides across the Central Pacific 
to the Philippines. 

A year ago General MacArthur was 
still fighting in New Guinea, almost 1,500 
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miles from his present position in the 
Philippine Islands. 

We now have firmly established bases 
in the Mariana Islands from which our 
Superfortresses bomb Tokyo itself and 
will continue to blast Japan in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. 

Japanese forces in the Philip ines 
have been cutintwo. There is still hard 
fighting ahead, costly fighting. But the 
liberation of the Philippines will mean 
that Japan has been largely cut off from 
her conquests in the East Indies. 

The landing of our troops on Leyte 
was the largest amphibious operation 
thus far conducted in the Pacific. 

Moreover, these landings drew the 
Japanese Fleet into the first great sea 
battle which Japan has risked in almost 
2 years. Not since the night engage- 
ments around Guadalcanal in Novem- 
ber-December 1942, had our Navy been 
able to come to grips with major units 
of the Japanese Fleet. We had brushed 
against their fleet in the first battle of the 
Philippine Sea in June 1944, but not until 
last October were we able redlly to en- 
gage a major portion of the Japanese 
Navy in actual combat. The maval en- 
gagement which raged for 3 days was the 
heaviest blow ever struck against Japa- 
nese sea power. 

As the result of that battle, much of 
what is left of the Japanese Fleet has 
been driven behind the screen of islands 
that separates the Yellow Sea, the China 
Sea, and the Sea of Japan from the 
Pacific. 

Our Navy looks forward to any oppor- 
tunity which the lords of the Japanese 
Navy will give us to fight them again. 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to be proud of the courage and fighting 
ability of the men in the armed forces— 
on all fronts. They also have a right to 
be proud of American leadership which 
has guided their sons into battle. 

The history of the generalship of this 
war has been 1 history of teamwork and 
cooperation, of skill and daring. Let me 
give you one example out of last year’s 
operations in the Pacific. 

Last September Admiral Halsey led 
American naval task forces into Philip- 
pine waters and north to the East China 
Sea, and struck heavy blows at Japanese 
air and sea power. 

At that time it was our plan to ap- 
proach the Philippines by further stages, 
taking islands which we may call A, C, 
and E. However, Admiral Halsey re- 
ported that a direct attack on Leyte ap- 
peared feasible. When General MacAr- 
thur received the reports from Admiral 
Halsey’s task forces, he also concluded 
that it might be possible to attack the 
Japanese in the Philippines directly—by- 
passing islands A, C, and E. 

Admiral Nimitz thereupon offered to 
make available to General MacArthur 
several divisions which had been sched- 
uled to take the intermediate objectives. 
These discussions, conducted at great 
distances, all took place in 1 day. 

General MacArthur immediately in- 
formed the Joint Chiefs of Staff here in 
Washington that he was prepared to in- 
itiate plans for an attack on Leyte in 
October. Approval of the change in plan 
was given on the same day. 


Thus, within the space of 24 hours, 
a major change of plans are accom- 
plished which involved Army and Navy 
forces from two different theaters of 
operations—a change which hastened the 
liberation of the Philippines and the final 
day of victory—a change which saved 
lives which would have been expended 
in the capture of islands which are now 
neutralized far behind our lines. 

Our over-all strategy has not neg- 
lected the important task of rendering 
all possible aid to China. Despite al- 
most insyperable difficulties, we in- 
creased this aid during 1944. At pres- 
ent our aid to China must be accom- 
plished by air transport—there is no 
other way. By the end of 1944, the Air 
Transport Command was carrying into 
China a tonnage of supplies three times 
as great as that delivered a year ago, 
and much more, each month, than the 
Burma Road ever delivered at its peak. 

Despite the loss of important bases in 
China, the tonnage delivered by air trans- 
port has enabled General Chennault’s 
Fourteenth Air Force, which includes 
many Chinese flyers, to wage an effec- 
tive and aggressive campaign against the 
Japanese. In 1944, aircraft of the Four- 
teenth Air Force flew more than 35,000 
sorties against the Japanese and sank 
enormous tonnage of enemy shipping, 
greatly diminishing the usefulness of the 
China Sea lanes. 

British, Dominion, and Chinese forces 
together with our own have not only 
held the line in Burma against deter- 
mined Japanese attacks but have gained 
bases of considerable importance to the 
supply line into China. 

The Burma campaigns have involved 
incredible hardship, and have demanded 
exceptional fortitude and determination. 
The officers and men who have served 
with so much devotion in these far-dis- 
tant jungles and mountains deserve high 
honor from their countrymen. 

In all of the far-flung operations of 
our own armed forces—on land, and 
sea, and in the air—the final job, the 
toughest job, has been performed by the 
average, easygoing, hard-fighting young 
American who carries the weight of bat- 
tle on his own shoulders. 

It is to him that we and all future 
generations of Americans must pay 
grateful tribute. 

But it is of small satisfaction to him 
to know that monuments will be raised 
to him in the future. He wants, he 
needs, and he is entitled to insist upon, 
our full and active support—now. 

Although unprecedented production 
figures have made possible our victories, 
we shall have to increase our goals even 
more in certain items. 

Peak deliveries of supplies were made 
to the War Department in December 
1943. Due in part to cut-backs, we have 
not produced as much since then. De- 
liveries of Army supplies were down by 
15 percent by July 1944, before the up- 
ward trend was once more resumed. 

Because of increased demands from 
overseas, the Army Service Forces in the 
month of October 1844, had to increase 
its estimate of required production by 
10 percent. But in November, one month 
later, the requirements for 1945 had to 
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be increased another 10 percent, send- 
ing the production goal well above any- 
thing we have ytt attained. Our armed 
forces in combat have steadily increased 
their expenditure of medium and heavy 
artillery ammunition. As we continue 
the decisive phases of this war, the mu- 
nitions that we expend will mount day 
by day. 

In October 1944, while some were 
saying the war in Europe was over, the 
Army was shipping more men to Europe 
than in any previous month of the war. 

One of the most urgent immediate re- 
quirements of the armed forces is more 
nurses. Last April the Army require- 
ment for nurses was set at 50,000. Actual 
strength in nurses was then 40,000. 
Since that time the Army has tried to 
raise the additional 10,000. Active re- 
cruiting has been carried on, but the net 
gain in 8 months has been only 2,000. 
There are now 42,000 nurses in the Army. 

Recent estimates have increased the 
total number needed to 60,000. That 
means that 18,000 more nurses must be 
obtained for the Army alone, and the 
Navy now requires 2,000 additional 
nurses. 

The present shortage of Army nurses 
is reflected in undue strain on the exist- 
ing force. More than a thousand nurses 


“are now hospitalized, and part of this 


is due to overwork. The shortage is 
also indicated by the fact that 11 Army 
hospital units have been sent overseas 
without their complement of nurses. 
At Army hospitals in the United States 
there is only one nurse to 26 beds, in- 
stead of the recommended 1 to 15 beds. 

It is tragic that the gallant women 
who have volunteered for service as 
nurses should be so overworked. It is 
tragic that our wounded men should ever 
want for the best possible nursing care. 

The inability to get the needed nurses 
for the Army is not due to any shortage 
of nurses. Two hundred and eighty 
thousand registered nurses are now prac- 
ticing in this country. It has been esti- 
mated by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion that 27,000 additional nurses could 
be made available to the armed forces 
without interfering too seriously with 
the needs of the civilian population for 
nurses. 

Since volunteering has not produced 
the number of nurses required, I urge 
that the Selective Service Act be amend- 
ed to provide for the induction of nurses 
into the armed forces. The need is too 
pressing to await the outcome of further 
efforts at recruiting. 

The care and treatment given to our 
wounded and sick soldiers have been the 
best known to medical science. Those 
standards must be maintained at all 
costs. We cannot tolerate a lowering of 
them by failure to provide adequate nurs- 
ing for the brave men who stand des- 
perately in need of it. 

In the continuing progress of this war 
we have constant need for new types of 
weapons. For we cannot afford to fight 
the war of today or tomorrow with the 
weapons of yesterday. For example, the 
American Army now has developed a new 
tank with a gun more powerful than any 
yet mounted on a fast-moving vehicle. 
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The Army will need many thousands of 
these new tanks in 1945. 

Almost every month finds some new 
development in electronics which must 
be put into production in order to main- 
tain our technical superiority—and in 
order to save lives. We have to work 
every day to keep ahead of the enemy 
in radar. On D-day, in France, with 
our superior new equipment, we located 
and then put out of operation every 
warning set which the Germans had 
along the French coast. 

Ii we do not keep constantly ahead of 
our enemies in the development of new 
weapons, we pay for our backwardness 
with the life’s blood of our sons. 

The only way to meet these increased 
needs for new weapoilis and more of them 
is for every American engaged in war 
work to stay on his war job—for addi- 
tional American civilians, men ahd 
women, not engaged in essential work, 
to go out and get a war job. Workers 
who are released because their produc- 
tion is cut back should get another job 
where production is being . increased. 
This is no time to quit or change to less 
essential jobs. 

There is an old and true saying that 
the Lord hates a quitter. 
tion must pay for all those who leave 
their essential jobs—or all those who lay 
down on their essential jobs for non- 
essential reasons. And, again, that pay- 
ment must ke made with the life’s blood 
of our sons. 

Many critical production programs 
with sharply rising needs are now seri- 
ously hampered by manpower shortages. 
The most important Army needs are ar- 
tillery ammunition, cotton duck, bombs, 
tires, tanks, heavy trucks, and even 
B-29’s. {n each of these vital programs, 
present production is behind require- 
ments. 

Navy production of bombardment am- 
munition is hampered by manpower 
shortages; so is production for its huge 
rocket program. Labor shortages have 
also delayed its cruiser and carrier pro- 
grams, and production of certain types 
of aircraft. 

There is critical need for more repair 
workers and repair parts; this lack de- 
lays the return of damaged fghting 
ships to their places in the fleet, and 
prevents ships now in the fighting line 
from getting needed overhauling. 

The pool of young men under 26 clas- 
sified as I-A is almost depleted. In- 
creased replacements for the armed 
forces will take men now deferred who 
are at work in war industry. The armed 
forces must have an assurance of a steady 
flow cf young men for replacements. 
Meeting this paramount need will be dif- 
ficult, and will also make it progressively 
more difficult to attain the 1945 produc- 
tion goals. 

Last year, after much consideration, 
I recommended that the Congress adopt 
a National Service Act as the most effi- 
cient and democratic way of insuring full 
production for our war requirements. 
This recommendation was not adopted. 

I now again call upon the Congress to 
enact this measure for the total mobili- 


And this Na- . 
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zation of all our human resources for 
the prosecution of the war. I urge that 
this be done at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It is not too late in the war. In fact, 
bitter experience has shown that in this 
kind of mechanized warfare where new 
weapons are constantly being created by 
our enemies and by ourselves, the closer 
we come to the end of the war, the more 
pressing becomes the need for sustained 
war production with which to deliver the 
final blow to the enemy. 

There are three basic arguments for a 
national service law. . 

First, it would assure that we have the 
right numbers of workers in the right 
places at the right times. 

Second, it would provide supreme proof 
to all our fighting men that we are giving 
them what they are entitled to, which is 
nothing less than our total effort. 

And, third, it would be the final, un- 
equivocal answer to the hopes of the 
Nazis and the Japanese that we may be- 
come half-hearted about this war and 
that they can get from us a negotiated 
peace. 

National service legislation would make 
it possible to put ourselves in a position 
to assure certain and speedy action in 
meeting our manpower needs. 

It would be used only to the extent 
absolutely required by military necessi- 
ties. In fact, experience in Great Britain 
and in other nations at war indicates that 
use of the compulsory powers of national 
service is necessary only in rare instances, 

This proposed legislation would provide 
against loss of retirement and seniority 
rights and benefits, It would not mean 
reduction in wages. 

In adopting such legislation it is not 
necessary to discard the voluntary and 
cooperative processes which have pre- 
vailed up to this time. This cooperation 
has already produced great results. The 
contribution of our workers to the war 
effort has been beyond measure. We 
must build on the foundations that have 
already been laid and supplement the 
measures now in operation, in order to 
guarantee the production that may be 
necessary in the critical period that lies 
ahead. 

At the present time we are using the 
inadequate tools at hand to do the best 
we can by such expedients as manpower 
ceilings, and the use of priority and other 
powers, to induce men and women to 
shift from nonessential to essential war 
jobs, 

I am in receipt of a joint letter from 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated January 3, 1945, which 
says: 

With the experience of 3 years of war and 
after the most thorough consideration, we 
are convinced that it is now necessary to 
carry out the statement made by the Congress 
in the joint resolutions declaring that a state 
of war existed with Japan and Germany: 
That “to bring the conflict to a successful 
conclusion all of the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congiess of the 
United States.” 

In our considered judgment, which is sup- 
ported by General Marshall and Admiral 
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King, this requires total mobilization of cur 
manpower by the passage of a national war- 
service law. The armed forces need this 
legislation to hasten the day of final victory, 
and to keep to a minimum the cost in lives. 

National war service, the recognition by 
law of the duty of every citizen to do his or 
her part in winning the war, will give com- 
plete assurance that the need for war equip- 
ment will be filled. In the coming year we 
must increase the output of many weapons 
and supplies on short notice. Otherwise we 
shall not keep our production abreast of the 
swiftly changing needs of war. At the same 
time it will be necessary to draw progressively 
many men now engaged in war production to 
serve with the armed forces, and theirplaces 
in war production must be filled promptly. 
These developments will require the addition 
of hundreds of thousands to those already 
working in war industry. We do not be- 
lieve that these needs can be met effectively 
under present methods. 

The record made by management and labor 
in war industry has been a notable testimony 
to the resourcefulness and power of America. 
The needs ere so great, nevertheless, that in 
many instances we have been forced to recall 
soldiers and sailors from military duty to do 
work of a civilian character in war produc- 
tion, because of the urgency of the need for 
equipment and because of inability to re- 
cruit civilian labor. 


Pending action by the Congress on the 
broader ‘aspects of national service, I 
recommend that the Congress immedi- 
ately enact legislation which will be effec- 
tive in using the services of the 4,000,600 
men now classified as IV-F in whatever 
capacity is best for the war effort. 

In the field of foreign policy, we pro- 
pose to stand together with the United 
Nations not for the war alone but for the 
victory for which the war is fought. 

It is not only a common danger which 
unites us but a common hope. Ours is 
an association not of governments but of 
peoples—and the peoples’ hope is peace. 
Here, as in England; in England, as in 
Russia; in Russia, as in China; in France, 
and through the continent of Europe, 
and throughout the world; wherever men 
love freedom, the hope and purpose of 
the people are for peace—a peace that is 
durable and secure. 

It will not be easy to create this peoples’ 
peace. -We delude ourselves if we be- 
lieve that the surrender of the armies of 
our enemies will make the peace we long 
for. The unconditional surrender. of the 
armies of our enemies is the first and 
necessary step—but the first step only. 

We have seen already, in areas liber- 
ated from the Nazi and the Fascist tyr- 
anny, what problems peace will bring. 
And we delude ourselves if we attempt 
to believe wishfully that all these prob- 
lems can be solved overnight. 

The firm foundation can be built—and 
it will be built. But the continuance and 
assurance of a living peace must, in the 
long run, be the work of the people them- 
selves. 

We ourselves, like all peoples who have 
gone through the difficult processes of 
liberation and adjustment, know of our 
own experience how great the difficulties 
can be. We know that they are not 
difficulties peculiar to any continent or 
any nation. Our own Revolutionary 


War left behind it, in the words of one 
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American historian, “an eddy of lawless- 
ness and disregard of human life.” 
There were separatist movements of one 
kind or another in Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Maine. There were insurrections, 
open or threatened, in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. These difficulties 
we worked out for ourselves as the peo- 
ples of the liberated areas of Europe, 
faced with complex problems of adjust- 
ment, will work out their difficulties for 
themselves. 

Peace can be made and kept only by 
the united determination of free and 
peace-loving peoples who are willing to 
work together—willing to help one an- 
other—willing to respect and tolerate 
and try to understand one another’s 
opinions and feelings. 

The nearer we come to vanquishing 
our enemies the more we inevitably be- 
come conscious of differences among the 
victors. 

We must not let those differences di- 
vide us and blind us to our more import- 
ant common and continuing interests in 
winning the war and building the peace. 

International cooperation on which 
enduring peace must be based is not a 
one-way street. 

Nations like individuals do not always 
see alike or think alike, and interna- 
tional cooperation and progress are not 
helped by any nation assuming that it 
has a monopoly of wisdom or of virtue. 

In the future world, the misuse of 
power, aS implied in the term “power- 
politics,” must not be a controlling fac- 
tor in international relations. That is 
the heart of the principles to which we 
have subscribed. We cannot deny that 
power is a factor in world politics any 
more than we can deny its existence as 
a factor in national politics. But in a 
democratic world, as in a democratic 
nation, power must be linked with re- 
sponsibility, and obliged to defend and 
justify itself within the framework of 
the general good. 

Perfectionism, no less than isolation- 
ism or imperialism or power politics, may 
obstruct the paths to international 
peace. Let us not forget that the re- 
treat to isolationism a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was started not by a direct at- 
task against international cooperation, 
but against the alleged imperfections of 
the peace, 

In our disillusionment after the last 
war, we preferred international anarchy 
to international cooperation with na- 
tions which did not see and think ex- 
actly as we did. We gave up the hope 
of gradually achieving a better peace 
because we had not the courage to ful- 
fill our responsibilities in an admittedly 
imperfect world. 

We must not let that happen again, or 
we shall follow the same tragic road 
again—the road to a third world war. 

We can fulfill our responsibilities for 
maintaining the security of our own 
country only by exercising our power 
and our influence to achieve the prin- 
ciples in which we believe and for which 
we have fought. 


In August 1941, Prime Minister 
Churchill and I agreed to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, these being later 
incorporated into the Declaration by 
United Nations of ‘January 1, 1942. At 
that time certain isolationists protested 
vigorously against our right to proclaim 
the principles—and against the very 
principles themselves. Today, many of 
the same people are protesting against 
the possibility of violation of the same 
principles. 

It is true that the statement of prin- 
ciples in the Atlantic Charter does not 
provide rules of easy application to each 
and every one of this war-torn world's 
tangled situations. But it is a good and 
a useful thing—it is an essential thing— 
to have principles toward which we can 
aim. 

And we shall not hesitate to use our 
influence—and to use it now—to secyre, 
so far as is humanly possible, the fulfill- 
ment of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. We have not shrunk from the 
military responsibilities brought on by 
this war. We cannot and will not shrink 
from the political responsibilities which 
follow in the wake of battle. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that all mistakes can be avoided and that 
many disappointments are not inevitable 
in the making of peace. But we must not 
this time lose the hope of establishing an 
international order which will be capable 
of maintaining peace and realizing 
through the years more perfect justice 
between nations. 

To do this we must be on our guard 
not to exploit and exaggerate the differ- 
ences between us and our allies, particu- 
larly with reference to the peoples who 
have been liberated from Fascist tyr- 
anny. That is not the way to secure a 
better settlement of those differences or 
to secure international machinery which 
can rectify mistakes which may be made. 

I should not be frank if I did not admit 
concern about many situations—the 
Greek and Polish, for example. But 
those situations are not as easy or as 
simple to deal with as some spokesmen, 
whose sincerity I do not question, would 
have us believe. We have obligations, 
not necessarily legal, to the exiled gov- 
ernments, to the underground leaders, 
and to our major allies who came much 
nearer the shadows than we did. 

We and our allies have declared that 
it is our purpose to respect the right of 
all pedples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and to 
see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them. But with internal 
dissension, with many citizens of liber- 
ated countries still prisoners of war or 
forced to labor in Germany, it is difficult 
to guess the kind of self-government the 
people really want. 

During the interim period, until con- 
ditions permit a genuine expression of 
the peoples’ will, we and our allies have 
a duty, which we cannot ignore, to use 
our influence to the end that no tem- 
porary or provisional authorities in the 
liberated countries block the eventual 
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exercise of the peoples’ right freely to 
choose the government and institutions 
under which, as freemen, they are to live. 

It is only too easy for all of us to ra- 
tionalize what we want to believe and to 
consider those leaders we like responsi- 
ble and those we dislike irresponsible. 
And our task is not helped by stubborn 
partisanship, however understandable, 
on the part of opposed internal factions. 

It is our purpose to help the peace- 
loving peoples of Europe to live together 
as good neighbors, to recognize their 
common interests, and not to nurse their 
traditional grievances against one an- 
other, 

But we must not permit the many spe- 
cific and immediate problems of edjust- 
ment connected with the liberation of 
Europe to delay the establishment of 
permanent machinery for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Under the threat of a 
common danger, the United Nations 
joined together in war to preserve their 
independence and their freedom. They 
must now join together to make secure 
the independence and freedom of all 
peace-loving states, so that never again 
shall tyranny be able to divide and 
conquer. 

International peace and well-being, 
like national peace and well-being, re- 
quire constant alertness, continuing co- 
operation, and organized effort. 

International peace and well-being, 
like national peace and well-being, can 
be secured only through institutions 
capable of life and growth. 

Many of the problems of the peace are 
upon us even now while the conclusion 
of the war is still before us. The at- 
mosphere of friendship and mutual un- 
derstanding and determination to find a 
common ground of common understand- 
ing, which surrounded the conversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks, gives us reason to 
hope that future discussions will succeed 
in developing the democratic and fully 
integrated world security system toward 
which these preparatory conversations 
were directed. 

V7e and the other United Nations are 
going forward, with vigor and resolution, 
in our efforts to create such a system by 
providing for it strong and flexible in- 
stitutions of joint and cooperative action. 

The aroused conscience of humanity 
will not permit failure in this supreme 
endeavor. 

We believe that the extraordinary ad- 
vances in the means of intercommunica- 
tion between peoples over the past gen- 
eration offer a practical method of ad- 
vancing the mutual understanding upon 
which peace and the institutions of peace 
must rest, and it is our policy and pur- 
pose to use these great technological 
achievements for the common advantage 
of the world. 

We support the greatest possible free- 
dom of trade and commerce. 

We Americans have always believed in 
freedom of opportunity, and equality of 
opportunity remains one of the principal 
objectives of our national life. What we 
believe in for individuals we believe in 
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also for nations. We are opposed to re- 
strictions, whether by public act or pri- 
vate arrangement, which distort and im- 
pair commerce, transit, and trade. 

We have house cleaning of our own to 
do in this regard. But it is our hope, not 
only in the interest of our own prosperity 
but in the interest of the prosperity of 
the world, that trade and commerce and 
access to materials and markets may be 
freer after this war than ever before in 
the history of the world. 

One of the most heartening events of 
the year in the international field has 
been the renaissance of the French peo- 
ple and the return of the French Nation 
to the ranks of the United Nations. Far 
from having been crushed by the terror 
of Nazi domination, the French people 
have emerged with stronger faith than 
ever in the destiny of their country and 
in the soundness of the democratic ideals 
to which the French Nation has tradi- 
tionally contributed so greatly. 

During her liberation, France has 
given proof of her unceasing determina- 
tion to fight the Germans, continuing 
the heroic efforts of the resistance groups 
under the occupation and of all those 
Frenchmen throughout the world who 
refused to surrender’ after the disaster 
of 1840. 

Today, French armies are again on 
the German frontier, and are again fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with our sons. 

Since our landings in Africa, we have 
placed in French hands all the arms and 
material of war which our resources and 
the military situation permitted. And 
I am glad to say that we are now about 
to equip large new French forces with the 
most modern weapons for combat duty. 

In addition to the contribution which 
France can make to our common victory, 
her liberation likewise means that her 
great influence will again be available in 
meeting the problems of peace. 

We fully recognize France’s vital in- 
terest in a lasting solution of the German 
problem and the contribution which she 
can make in achieving international 
security. Her formal adherence to the 
declaration by United Nations a few 
Gays ago and the proposal at the Dum- 
barton Oaks discussions, whereby France 
would receive one of the five permanent 
seats in the proposed Security Council, 
demonstrate the extent to which France 
has resumed her proper position of 
strength and leadership. 

I am clear in my-own mind that, as 
an essential factor in the maintenance of 


peace in the future, we must have uni- 
versal military training after this war, 
and I shall send a special message to 
the Congress on this subject. 


An enduring peace cannot be achieved 
without a strong America—strong in 
the social and economic sense as well as 
in the military sense. 

In the state of the Union message last 
year, I set forth what I considered to be 
an American economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these 
economic truths represent a second bill 


of rights under which a new basis of 
security and prosperity can be estab- 


lished for all—regardless of station, race, 
or creed, 


Of these rights the most fundamental, 
and one on which the fulfillment of the 
others in large degree depends, is the 
“right to a useful and remunerative job 
in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation.” In turn, others 
of the economic rights of American citi- 
zenship such as the right to a decent 
home, to a good education, to good medi- 
cal care, to social security, to reasonable 
farm income, will, if fulfilled, make major 
contributions to achieving adequate 
levels of employment. 

The Federal Government must see to 
it that thsee rights become realities— 
with the help of States, municipalities, 
business, labor, and agriculture. 

We have had full employment during 
the war. We have had it because the 
Government has been ready to buy all the 
materials of war which the country could 
produce—and this has amounted to ap- 
proximately half our present productive 
capacity. 

After the war we must maintain full 
employment with Government perform- 
ing its peacetime functions. This means 
that we must achieve a level of demand 
and purchasing power by private con- 
sumers—farmers, businessmen, workers, 
professional men, housewives—which is 
sufficiently high to replace wartime Gov- 
ernment demands; and it means also 
that we must greatly increase our export 
trade above the pre-war level. 

Our policy is, of course, to rely as much 
as possible on private enterprise to pro- 
vide jobs. But the American people will 
not accept mass unemployment or mere 
makeshift work. There will be need 
for the work of everyone willing and able 
to work—and that means close to 60,- 
000,000 jobs. 

Full employment means not only jobs— 
but productive jobs. Americans do not 
regard jobs that pay substandard wages 
as productive jobs. 

We must make sure that private enter- 
prise works as it is supposed to work— 
on the basis of initiative and vigorous 
competition, without the stifling presence 
of monopolies and cartels. 

During the war we have guaranteed in- 
vestment in enterprise essential to the 
war effort. We should also take appro- 


priate measures in peacetime to secure 
opportunities for new small enterprises 
and for productive business expansion 
for which finance would otherwise be 
unavailable. 


This necessary expansion of our peace- 
time productive capacity will require new 
facilities, new plants, and new equip- 
ment. 

It will require large outlays of money 
which should be raised through normal 


investment channels, But while private 
capital should finance this expansion 
program, the Government should recog- 
nize its responsibility for sharing part of 
any special or abnormal risk of loss at- 
t-ched to such financing, 


Our full-employment program re- 
quires the extensive development of our 
natural resources and other useful pub- 
li. works. The undeveloped resources of 


this continent are still vast. Our river- 
watershed projects will add new and 
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fertile territories to the United States, 
The T. V. A., which was constructed at a 
cost of $750,000,000—the cost of waging 
this war for less than 4 days—was a bar- 
gain. We have similar opportunities in 
our other great river basins- By harness- 
ing the resources of these river basins, 
as we have in the Tennessee Valley, we 
shall provide the same kind of stimulus 
to enterprise as was provided by the 
Louisiana Purehase and the new discov- 
eries in the West during the nineteenth 
century. 

If we are to avail ourselves fully of the 
benefits of civil aviation, and if we are 
to use the automobiles we can produce, it 
will be necessary to construct thousands 
of airports and to overhaul our entire 
national highway system. 

The provision of a decent home for 
every family is a national necessity, if 
this country is to be worthy of its great- 
ness; and that task will itself create great 
employment opportunities. Most of our 
cities need extensive rebuilding. Much 
of our farm plant is in a state of dis- 
repair. ™o make a frontal attack on 
the problems of housing and urban re- 
construction will require thoroughgoing 
cooperation between industry and labor, 
and the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 


An expanded social-security program 
and adequate health and education pro- 
grams must play essential roles in a 
program designed to support individual 
productivity and mass purchasing power, 
I shall communicate further with the 
Congress on these subjects at a later date. 

The millions of productive jobs that a 
program of this nature could bring are 
jobs in private enterprise. They are jobs 
based on the expanded demand for the 
output of our economy for consumption 
and investment. Through a program of 
this character we can maintain a na- 
tional income high enough to provide for 
an orderly retirement of the public debt 
along with reasonable tax réduction. 


Our present tax system, geared pri- 
marily to war requirements, must be re- 
vised for peacetime so as to encourage 
private demand. 

While no general revision of the tax 
structure can be made until the war ends 
on all fronts, the Congress should be pre- 
pared to provide tax modifications at the 
end of the war in Europe designed to 
encourage capital to invest in new enter- 
prises and to provide jobs. As an in- 


tegral part of this program to maintain 
high employment, we must, after the war 
is over, reduce or eliminate taxes which 
bear too heavily on consumption. 

The war will leave deep disturbances 
in the world economy, in our national 
economy, in many communities, in many 
families, and in many individuals. It 
will require determined effort and re- 
sponsible action of all of us to find our 
way back to peacetime, and to help others 


to find their way back to peacetime—a 
peacetime that holds the values of the 
past and the promise of the future. 

If we attack our problems with de- 


termination, we shall succeed. And we 


must succeed. For freedom and peace 
cannot exist without security. 
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1945 


During the past year the American 
people, in a national election, reasserted 
their democratic faith. 

In the course of that campaign various 
references were made to “strife” between 
this administration and the Congress, 
with the implication, if not the direct 
assertion, that this administration and 
the Congress could never work together 
harmoniously in the service of the 
Nation. 

It cannot be denied that there have 
been disagreements between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches—as there 
have been disagreements during the past 
century and a half. 

I think we all realize, too, that there 
are some people in this Capital City 
whose task is, in large part, to stir up 
dissension and to magnify normal, 
healthy disagreements so that they ap- 
pear to be irreconcilable conflicts. 

But—I think that the over-all record 
in this respect is eloquent: the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America— 
all branches of it—has a good record of 
achievement in this war: 

The Congress, the Executive, and the 
Judiciary have worked together for the 
common good. : 

I myself want to tell you, the Members 
of the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, how happy I am in our rela- 
tionships and friendships. I have not 
yet had the pleasure of meeting some of 
the new Members in each House, but I 
hope that opportunity will offer itself in 
the near future. : 

We have a great many problems ahead 
of us and we must approach them with 
realism and courage. 

This new year of 1945 can be the great- 
est year of achievement in human 
history. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-five can 
see the final ending of the Nazi-Fascist 
reign of terror in Europe. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-five can 


see the closing in of the forces of retribu- 


tion about the center of the malignant 
power of imperialistic Japan. 

Most important of all—1945 can and 
must see the substantia] beginning of the 
organization of world peace. This or- 
ganization must be the fulfillment of the 


promise for which men have fought and 
died in this war. It must be the justifica- 
tion of all the sacrifices that have been 
made—of all the dreadful misery that 


this world has endured. 

We Americans of today, together with 
our allies, are making history—and I 
hope it will be better history than ever 
has been made before. : 

We pray that we may be worthy of the 
unlimited opportunities that God has 
given us. . 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
.THE WHITE Howse, January 6, 1945. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRASWENT OF 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate con- 


sideration, 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 5) was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of Hon. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, a Senator from the State 
of Tennessee, as President of the Senatc pro 
tempore. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF ELECTION OF 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another resolution on the 
Same subject, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 6) was considered by unan- 
imous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon. 
KENNETH McKEtLaR, a Senator from the 
State of Tennessee, as President of the Sen- 
ate pro tempore. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
T. HOYT DAVIS TO BE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE MIDDLE 
DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that a 
public hearing has been scheduled for 
Monday, January 15, 1945, at 2:30 p. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee Room, 
upon the nomination of T. Hoyt Davis, 
of Georgia, to be United States District 


Judge for the Middle District of Georgia, 
vice Hon. Bascom S. Deaver, deceased. 


At the indicated time and place all per- » 


sons interested ifthe Aomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], chairman, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALLY], and the Senator from 


West Virginia (Mr. ReveRcoms]. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate certain depart- 
mental reports and other communica- 
tions received since the adjournment of 


the Seventy-eighth Congress, which will 
be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PERSHING HALL FuNp, PARIS, FRANCE 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
itemized report of transactions for account 
of the Pershing Hall Memorial Fund for the 


fiscal year 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

REpoRT OF NATIONAL ForREST RESERVATION 

CoMMIsSION (S. Doc. No. 1) 

A letter from the Secretary of War, presi- 
dent, National FQrest“ Reservation Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and ordered to be printed, with 
an illustration. 


RULES OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE FoR DISTRICT 
CourRTs 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to the act of May 9, 1942 
(56 Stat. 271; U. S. C. 18, sec. 682), a rule of 


procedure prescribed by the Supreme Court 


for district courts regulating criminal ap- 


peals by the United States under said act 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


- 
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A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to the act of June 29, 1940 
(54 Stat. 688; U. S. C. 18, sec. 687), rules of 
criminal procedure prescribed by the Supreme 
Court for district courts governing proceed- 
ings prior to and including verdict, finding of 
guilty or not guilty by the court or plea of 
guilty (with an accompanying document); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SURVEY OF MARINE AND FRESH WATER FISHERY 
RESOURCES 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
requesting an extension of time within which 
to submit the report on a survey by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the marine and fresh- 
water fishery resources of the United States, 
its Territories and possessions; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF BONNEVILLE POWER 

ADMINISTRATOR 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the financial 
statement of the Administrator of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with the accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 
ACQUISITION OF INDIAN LANDS FOR CONSTRUC- 

TION OF ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION LINES, Erc., 

Fort PecK PROJECT, MONTANA 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
for the acquisition of Indian lands required 
in connection with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of electric transmis- 
sion lines and other works, Fort Peck project, 
Montana (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committe on Indian Affairs. 
OPERATIONS UNDER SYNTHETIC LiQuID FUELS 

Act (S. Doc. No.“3) 4 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report of 
operations for the period July 1 to December 
31, 1944, under the act approved April 5, 1944, 
on the construction and operation of dem- 
onstration plants to produce synthetic liquid 
fuels (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 
ordered to be printed. 


SpecIAL HELIUM-PRODUCTION FuND 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report of the Secretary, showing cred- 
its, disbursements, and the balance on hand 
in the special helium-production fund for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

RELIEF OF DESTITUTE NATIVES OF ALASKA 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering expenditures made from the 
appropriation “Education of Natives of Alas- 
ka, 1944-1945” for the relief of destitution of 
natives of Alaska during the fiscal year 19144 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


Laws Passep sy MuNiciIpaL CouNcit or ST. 
THOMAS AND Sv. Jonn, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws passed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. (with 
accompanying p2pers);: to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a@ report of the activities of, funds used by, 
and donations to, the regional research lab- 
oratories (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering the receipts, expenditures, 
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and work of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions in the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his annual report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

REPORT ON STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


A letter from the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a con- 
fidential report and recommendations on 
stock-piling of strategic minerals and metals 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


DELINQUENT ACCOUNTS OF FEDERAL OFFICERS 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report showing officers and admin- 
istrative offices of the Government delin- 
quent in rendering or transmitting their ac- 
counts to the proper offices in Washington 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
and during prior years whose delinquencies 
were not manifested until during the fiscal 
year 1944, and whether the delinquency was 
waived, together with a list of officers who, 
upon final settlement of their accounts, were 
found to be indebted to the Government 
and who failed to pay moneys into the 
Treasury of the United States (with an ac- 


companying report); to the Committee on 
Claims. 


CLAIM OF LAWRENCE MorTor Co., INCc., v. THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report and recommendation’ concern- 
ing the claim of the Lawrence Motor Co., 
Inc., v. the United States (with-an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Claims, 

CLAIM OF MurRPHY & WISCHMEYER UV. THE 

UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of Murphy & Wischmeyer 
v. the United States (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION 


A letter from the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, his first report, as of January 
1, 1945 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF SURPLUS PROPERTY BoARD 


A letter from the members of the Surplus 
Property Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an interim report of the Board (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

REPORT OF SURPLUS WaR PROPERTY 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the members of the Surplus 
Property Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Surplus War Property 
Administration, Office of War Mobilization, 
for the period prior to the organization of 
the Surplus Property Board on January 2, 
1945 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WoRK 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the War Food Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on recepits, expend- 
itures, and results of cooperative agricul- 
tural extension work for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 


port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL SuRPLUS COMMODITIES 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the War Food Administration, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
OPERATIONS UNDER SOIL CONSERVATION AND 

DoMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the War Food Administration, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report showing the name, 
address, and amount of compensation of each 
person receiving $1,000 or more under the 
1943 agricultural conservation program and 
the 1942 crop parity payment program ad- 
ministered under the provisions of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 
1938, as amended, with supplemental report 
of payees under 1942 programs (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator of the War 
Food Administration, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the eleventh report of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944, covering operations, ex- 
penditures, and obligations under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
for that fiscal year (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


SMALLER WaR PLANTS CORPORATION 


A letter from the secretary of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation, transmitting certain 
data omitted from the fifteenth report of 
the Corporation transmitted to the Senate by 
the Chairman of the War Production Board 
on December 12, 1944 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


JUDGMENTS RENDERED BY THE COURT OF CLAIMS 
(S. Doc. No. 2) 


A letter from the Acting Chief Clerk of 
the Court of Claims, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of judgments rendered by 
the Court of Claims for the year ended 
December 2, 1944, the amount thereof, the 
parties in whose favor rendered, and a brief 
synopsis of the nature of the claims (with 
an accompanying statement); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the report of the Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


FURNISHING OF WAGE ReEcorD INFORMATION 
To State UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AGENCIES 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Social Security Act by authorizing the fur- 
nishing of wage-record information to State 
unemployment compensation agencies (with 


an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the report of the activities of the Veterans 
Administration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Finance, 
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REPORT OF TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report covering 
the activities of the Authority for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON OPERATION OF SECTION 13 OF THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ACT 

A letter from the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, transmitting a 
report on the operation of section 13 of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act (With an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPORT OF FUNDS DERIVED FroM SALE OF Bonps 


BY TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY ACT OF 
1933 


A letter from the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
expenditures for the 12 months ended No- 
vember 31, 1944, of funds derived from the 
sale of bonds under section 15c of the’ Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Report OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the twenty-eighth annual re- 
port of the Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT ON FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT L-=BRARY 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
annual report on the operation of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library for the fiscal year 
ended! June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Library. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


A letter from the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of his determinations during the 
second quarter of the fiscal year 1945 of the 
number of employees required for the proper 
and efficient exercise of the functions of the 
executive departments and agencies of the 
Government (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

Letters with estimates of personnel re- 
quirements, transmitted, pursuant to law, by 
the following: 

Estimates for the quarter ending March 
31, 1945: Department of Justice; Depart- 
ment of State; Treasury Department; De- 
partment of the Interior; Department of 
Labor; Federal Trade Commission; Veterans 
Administration; Federal Communications 
Commission; Bureau of the Budget, of the 
Executive Office of the President; Office of 
War Information; Office of Price Administra- 
tion; Smaller War Plants Corporation; Office 
of Strategic Services; National Housing 
Agency; Federal Security Agency; and Amer- 
ican Commission for the Protection and Sal- 
vage of Artistic and Historic Monuments in 
War Areas; 

Revised estimates for the same quarter: 
Department of Commerce; and United States 
Offices of the Panama Railroad Co.; and 

A revised estimate for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1944: Department of the In- 
terior “(with ‘the accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Two letters from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
lists of papers and documents on the files 
of the Departments of the Treasury (4), War 
(5), Justice (2), Post Office (4), Navy (10), 
Interior (2), Agriculture, and Commerce (3); 
Office of Defense Transportation, Federal 
Trade Commission, Federal Security Agency, 
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National Housing Agency, and War Man- 
power Commission which are not needed in 
the conduct of business and have no per- 
manent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposition 
(with accompanying papers); to a Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Papers 


in the Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BarKLeEy and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

A resolution adopted by New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6, New York City, favor- 
ing amendment of the Social Security Act so 
as to reduce the retirement age of all work- 
ers to 60 years; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by members of the 
Waverly Place Methodist Sunday School of 
Nashville, Tenn., favoring a truce and the 
initiation of peace parleys; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution of the Women’s Emergency 
Conference, Downers Grove, Ill., favoring the 
making of a definite outline of the war aims 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the National Affairs Committee of the Colo- 
rado State Chamber of Commerce, Denver, 
Colo., favoring prompt ratification of a 
pending treaty with Mexico concerning the 
use of the waters of border streams; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of Chicago, Ill., favoring the enactment of 
legislation amending and supplementing the 
Federal Aid Road Act of July 11, 1916, as 
heretofore amended and supplemented, so 
as to include in such act authority to defray 
the cost of right-of-way with Federal aid 
funds: to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. 


SENATOR FROM SOUTH CAROLINA— 
NOTICE OF CONTEST 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter and telegran from O. E., 
McKaine, of Columbia, S. C., relating to 
his contest of the seating of O1mn D. 
JOHNSTON as a Senator from the State 
of South Carolina, which were referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. 


EFFECTS OF CEILING PRICE ON LIVE 
CATTLE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
a telegram I have received from Gov. 
Andrew Schoeppel, of Kansas, protest-- 
ing against the proposal of the Office of 
Price Administration to place a price 
ceiling on live cattle of $17.50 a hundred 
pounds. 

Governor Schoeppel’s protest is per- 
fectly justified. It is not exactly clear 
what the O. P. A. expects to accom- 
plish by the proposed price ceiling. One 
result will be to squeeze the cattle feed- 
ers in the Corn Belt between high prices 
paid for cattle to feed and high produc- 
tion costs, and the effect of the ceiling 
price on the prices they would receive 
on the cattle after feeding. 

All the information I have received 
from the men who are in the business, 
and know how it is conducted, leads to 
the conclusion that fewer cattle will be 
fed to the higher weights in the feed lots. 


That means that cattle which are 
grass-fed, from the ranges of the West 
and Southwest, will be sold immediately 
for slaughter, instead of being sold to 
feeders in the Corn Belt for fattening. 

The War Food Administration wants 
to slaughter 35,000,000 head of cattle 
this year. But the War Food Admin- 
istration wants to have about half of 
those animals corn-fed in order to ob- 
tain the increased tonnage of beef re- 
quired for the armed forces and the 
civilian population. 

If 15,000,000 of those animals which 
should be fed to increase the weights 
an average of 200 pounds were slaugh- 
tered as thin cattle, instead of fat cat- 
tle, it will mean 3,000,000,000 pounds less 
beef for the armed forces and civilians 
in the coming year. 

I understand the War Food Admin- 
istration whose personnel knows the 
food needs of the country for the com- 
ing year better than O. P. A., and also 
knows better what the loss in tonnage 
will be if beef animals are not fed to 
the higher weights, is unalterably op- 
posed to the O. P. A.’s proposed price- 
ceiling order. 

Thanks in large part to the O. P. A. 
policies of 1943 and 1944 on hogs, the 
supply of pork this year will be about 
25 percent short. The only way the 
meat shortage can be made up is through 
feeding cattle to the heavier weights. 
There is plenty of feed for this purpose, 
thanks to huge feed-grain crops of 1944. 
There is need for the meat. TheO.P.A. 
should be cooperating with the W. F. A. 
to get increased meat production, instead 
of apparently trying to get less meat. 
The order probably will increase the 
packers’ profits, put many cattle feeders 
out of business, provide less meat for 
our people to eat, and demoralize the 
cavtle industry. 

I also am informed that another effect 
of the order, through requiring all pack- 
ers to process all kinds of cattle, will hit 
the small packers heavily, while helping 
the large packers. That is not desirable. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
the O. P. A. is not acting in good faith, 
but I am saying that, in my judgment, 
this order will be a great mistake. I 
hope that Judge Fred M. Vinson, Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization, will take 
the advice of the War Food Administra- 
tion and refuse to approve the order, in- 
stead of heeding the insistence of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

The War Food Administration knows 
what this is all about. The Office of 
Price Administration, very frankly, does 
not. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks, the telegram to 
which I have referred, from Governor 
Schoeppel, and also a telegram on the 
same subject from J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture 
of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., January 2, 1945. 
The Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate: 

Live-cattle ceiling prices, as proposed by 
O. P. A., will, it seems, do two things, both 
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deleterious, adversely affect markets for 
feeder cattle and result in decreased ton- 
nage of beef by shipping of lightweight cattle 
for slaughter. With abundance of feeds that 
can be marketed in no other way except on 
the hoof, stockmen should be permitted to 
feed out and market fat cattle for maximum 
production. The bane of the livestock indus- 
try is uncertainty occasioned by such pro- 
posals as this of O. P. A., which disrupts long- 
established practices and long-range plans 
that the beef industry must operate under. 
The nature of the business is such that it 
cannot quickly adjust without demoraliza- 
tion and loss. If proposed ceiling prices are 
designed to increase tonnage of beef being 
offered retailers by packers in metropolitan 
centers, it is manifestly unfair to arbitrarily 
set figures that makes it impossible for pro- 
ducers to complete present feedings at a 
profit. 
ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, 
Governor of Kansas. 





TOPEKA, KAns., December 31, 1944. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Proposed O. P. A. ceiling prices on live 
cattle will seriously affect feeders who in 
good faith stocked their feed lots this fall ‘und 
will impair the war effort for maximum beef 
production, because cattlemen won’t know 
what to expect next in way of Bureau direc- 
tives. This uncertainty is utterly demoral- 
izing to a business that can operate only on 
long-time schedules. The Government needs 
a definite long-time policy that fits the char- 
acter of the cattle industry and which will 
challenge its capacity to produce. 

J.C. MOHLER 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a communication from the pub- 
lic service committee of the advisory 
council to the mayor of Milwaukee, ad- 
dressea to the advisory council to the 
mayor of Milwaukee, together with a 
copy of a resolution which has been rec- 
ommended for adoption by the advisory 
council to the mayor of Milwaukee. The 
purpose of the resolution is to aid “in 
the passage of Federal legislation which 
will bring about immediate consideration 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the communication and the recom- 
mended resolution be printed in the REec- 
orD and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication and recommended resolu- 
tion were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 


NOVEMBER 29, 1944. 
To the Advisory Council to the Mayor of 
Milwaukee. 

GENTLEMEN: The public service committee 
of the advisory council was directed on 
Wednesday, January 12, 1944, to review and 
make recommendations relevant to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and its 
relative potentialities to the port of Milwau- 
kee, and to make recommendations to bring 
about its realization if the project were in 
keeping with the best interest of the city of 
Milwaukee. 

Your committee has diligently pursued its 
assignment. It has reviewed the history of 
the controversy which dates back to the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. It 
has reviewed the opinions of the various 
Great Lakes port authorities. Your com- 
mittee has also collected the statements and 
opinions of the United States Senators and 
Congressmen who have given their expres- 
sions to this enterprise. They have also in- 
terviewed several Members of Congress, 
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Your committee has also considered the ex- 
pressions of various interested parties rep- 
resenting industry, labor, transportation 
(both maritime and rail), local and State 
officials and the military and naval depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Your 
committee has taken full cognizance of the 
more than four decades of controversy dur- 
ing which the people of both the United 
States and Canada, and especially in the re- 
gions of the Great Lakes and upper Missis- 
sippi Valley have been evaluating the bene- 
‘fits of bringing the ocean to the doorway Of 
the Middle West. 

The proposed St. Lawrence seaway project 
consists of— 

(1) Twenty-seven-foot navigation in reach- 
es of the St. Lawrence River where shipping 
is now restricted to vessels which can use 
14-foot canals, enabling ccean cargo vessels 
to reach all Great Lakes ports. 

(2) Two million two hundred thousand 
horsepower of the most economical power 
on the continent, to be developed at the 
navigation dam in the International Rapids 
section of the river. Half of this power will 
belong to the United States and half to 
Canada. 

(3) The net cost to the United States of 
providing oceangoing navigation into the 
Great Lakes after deducting what the State 
of New York would pay for pov.er develop- 
ment will not exceed $200,000,000, which in- 
cludes 25 percent for contingency. These 
estimates are from the United States Army 
engineers. 

The current motivating force now spon- 
soring this project centers around the en- 
abling legislation known os the Aiken-Pit- 
tenger bill (S. 1885) jointly introduced by 
Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, and Congress- 
man PiTTrENGER, of Minnesota. Much o* the 
discussion in Congress evolves around the 
issue whether the act should be consum- 
mated by treaty which requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate or by Executive agreement 
which requires a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress, 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
St. Lawrence seaway should not be viewed as 
a narrow and sectional demand. What is 
good for the Great Lakes region is good for 
the Nation as a whole. If the prosperity and 
commerce of the Great Lakes region recog- 
nize the economic benefit of projects such as 
the T. V. A., Boulder Dam, and Grand Coulee, 
which we have helped to finance, we ask that 
other parts of the Nation recognize the na- 


January 6, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 
John F, Feeney -- on 
hierold E. Merrick... .--- 
Thomas J. Ecott 


JaNvuary 3, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


Name of individual 


Theodore B. Stothart...._- 


3801 Fourth St. SE 


tional benefits to be derived from the St. 
Lawrence project. 

The committee is convinced that had the 
St. Lawrence seaway been available at the 
opening of World War No. 2, the military 
efforts of the United States and Canada would 
have been far more effective and the war 
could have been undoubtedly shortened. 
Despite the fine harbors, the great indus- 
trial plants, and the shipbuilding equipment 
of this area, less than 2 percent of the ton- 
nage constructed in the United States has 
been built in the Great Lakes Basin. Had 
the seaway been available, 10,000 cruisers 
and Liberty ships could have been con- 
structed in sheltered Great Lakes harbors and 
sent directly into service. Great economies 
in the national-defense efforts could have 
been achieved through mass movement of 
raw materials and finished equipment via 
the seaway. The future safety of our country 
requires that national defense industries be 
located in interior areas, and this further 
emphasizes the need of the seaway for mass 
transportation of raw materials and finished 
goods. Stock piles of strategic materials 
could be concentrated in Great Lakes harbors 
if the seaway were open to permit their move- 
ment in mass quantity. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway dur- 
ing the immediate post-war period will aid in 
providing tens of thousands of jobs in useful 
and productive work and the favorable eco- 
nomic effects of the seaway will undoubtedly 
create thousands of additional jobs in har- 
bor cities of the Great Lakes region. The 
project, therefore, is a necessity to assure full 
revival of post-war employment. 

The committee concludes, and is unani- 
mous in its opinion, that the St. Lawrence 
seaway will be a great and lasting benefit to 
the United States of America and to each 
and every portion thereof; that the areas of 
and adjacent to the Great Lakes and the 
upper Mississippi Valley will be benefited by 
having a sea road and removing its present 
landlocked limitations; that the port of Mil- 
waukee and its metropolitan area will be af- 
forded immeasurable foreign-trade oppor- 
tunities. It will benefit through the removal 
of restraints upon the transportation of raw 
materials and products by excessive freight 
charges. It presents great possibilities for 
shipbuilding and drydock facilities in this 
area. It will provide full use of our natural 
harbor. It will provide efficiency in distribu- 
tion for our commerce on a world-wide com- 
petitive basis. It will provide Milwaukee with 
new employment and economic benefits in 


APPROPRIATIONS 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1944, in compliance with the terms 


JANUARY 6 


this city’s position as one of the outstanding 
ports of a territory which is considered the 
industrial and agricultural heart of the Na- 
tion. 

The committee therefore concludes and 
unanimously recommends that the advisory 
council to the mayor of Milwaukee adopt the 
resolution. 

PuBLic SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

B. H. Barc, Chairman. 

Artur G. ApPLin, Vice Chairman. 
Harry SCHACHTSCHNEIDER. 
WALDEMAR STECHER, 

O. V. HANSEN. 

Cuas. E. BALDWIN. 

CHESTER V. SALOMON, Ex Officio. 


Be it resolved, That the advisory council 
to the mayor of the city of Milwaukee hereby 
endorses without reservation the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and recommends 
that the Honorable John L. Bohn, mayor of 
Milwaukee, shall exercise the authority and 
infiuence of his office to aid in bringing about 
enabling legislation in the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the interested Senators and 
Congressmen be advised of this action and 
that they be encouraged to ‘exercise the au- 
thority of their office in consummating this 
project, and be it further : 

Resolved, That copies of this report and 
resolution be printed and be placed in the 
hands of the delegates to the advisory council 
and other interested parties: for the purpose 
of aiding in the passage of Federal legislation 
which will bring about immediate considera- 
tion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

PuBLIC SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

B. H. Barc, Chairman. 

ARTHUR G. APLIN, Vice Chairman, 
Harry SCHACHTSCHNEIDER, 
WALDEMAR STECHER. 

O. V. HANSEN. 

Cuas. E. BALDWIN. 

CHESTER V. SALOMON, Ex-Officio. 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES OF COMMITTEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate reports in response to Senate 
Resolution 319, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
relative to persons employed who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or 
any committee thereof, agreed to August 
23, 1944, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Reconp, as 
follows: 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Ce 


Address 


siialiataich | 1425 Rhode Island Ave. NW 


..| $06 Aspen St. NW 
|; 3500 14th St. NW 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1944, in compliance with the terms 


Address 


> - ‘ 7 1S Yo ‘ , ; > wh 
Name and addre 3s of I eT or organization by whom of compen- 


Name and address of Department or organization by whom 


War Department, Adjutant General’s Office 


Annual] rate 


sation 


SENNETH MCISELLAR, Acting Chairman, 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


Annual rate 
) of compen- 
paid sation 


$1, 800 


sdumcusituackcbudsoc. Seite BG NI 


; 1911 R St. NW 
+ . ee 


Ams J Tishendorf War Department, Legislative and Liaison Division, Oflice of 2, 000 
Chief of Statf, 
War Department 6, 000 


Sica EERIE EET AE: 6, 000 


Col. Lewis Sanders.... 


Col David A. Watt 


atsncengientsiensbesttna lies Abate 


Rost. R. REYNOLDS, Chairman, 
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SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 


January 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed te August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen-- 23, 1944: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1944, in compliance with the terms 












, Annual rate 
I p ci SS Jepartmen organ ion by who 
Name of individual Address Name and address of I a t or organizat y whom of compen 

ae a + ————— 
Boyce, Virgina Weecccudseswsresssnnemed 3810 W St. SE., Washington, D. C___................-.- Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C_......... $1, 800 
Gertler. Aft 8. .<cussauteseanaoadunannen 5721 36th St. NW., II Dy Conicancnenencencaneingeesrrsasevess mocens acta icalieneescemiinni aaiiechoneiuetindah 2 000 
Heslep, Hope Clos enenaneninitatasamanee 2 East Mapve St., Alexandria, Va....................... War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C_______ 2, 000 
Larson, O, THeOeR cancscocencucnucnen 3917 North ‘5th St., Arlington, Va--..........--- naabaaty National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C__._ 5, 600 
Manuel, Fritzie P_.......-.-------------| 1621 T St. NW., Washington, D. O........- sase-----+| War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C_______._._. 3, 800 
Af cConkey,. Dat@lesicesvusdbadesuassscen R. F. D. Box 153, Alezandria, Va.._..................... War Production Board, Washington, D. C_.__-___.._.......-. 4. G00 
Moen, Core Bacatcice dada cbdeiakieaaelnghs 5327 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C__.......-.... Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C_____.___- 2 000 
Oleksy, Elisabeth HH. ..csc0.ccecncnocase 1620 Fuller St. NW .. Washington, D. C___.......- .--| War Production Board, Washington, D. C_ __.._--.....-.-. 2, 600 
Rosenberger, Francis C......-.....-...-- | £814 64th Ave., East BRUUTEE, MND ancigancnneccdancesese Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 4, 600 
Sohimmel, MelOElE.c-lesecass-cccccecass | 3604 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D. C___.-._....-- War Production Board. Washington D. ¢ 2 8, 000 

: , | | 





H. M. Kricore, Chairman, 
WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


UNtTrTep STATES SENATE, with a list of employees of the War ployee, and the annual rate of compensa- 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, Contracts Subcommittee of the Senate Com- tion for each such employee. 
January 1, 1945. mittee on Military Affairs who are not full- Respectfully yours, 
The VICE PRESIDENT, time employees of the Senate. Included with Jamrs E. Murray, 


Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 
By CHarRLes A. Murray, 
Charles A. Murray, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. this list is the name and address of each 
Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Sen- such employee, the name and address of the 

















ate Resolution 319, I am transmitting here- Department paying the salary of such em- Ezecutive Secretary. 

sss suena - — 
| } 

| ) al te 
Name of individual Address Name and address of oe _ or organization by whom ee . 
vale — 

! | Sation 
uct Dest cic ivaadunacewesceet | 007 34th Pl. NW., Washington, D. C____. ee Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington D. C...... 5. 600 
Ann Cheatham. ...........--.----------| 4000 South Capitol St. SE., Washington, D. C..........|...-.do_.................._.. S28 ar RD 2, 000 
Bertram M. Gross......--- SNE a ae 613 South Quincy St., Arlington, Va_...................| Navy Department, Washington, D. C...........-...._.- 6, 500 
Doris Phippen...-.. cic tiie telat ace eee 40 Plattsburg Court NW., Washington, D. C._.._._-_- | x) he ee ; a EE ea ae 2,100 
FR SIO I 209 Franklin Ave., Silver Spring, Md_.....-.....-......| Farm Security Administration, Washington, D. C_______- 3, 800 
a Wi EN ne Se 1243 Holbrook Terrace NE., Washington, D. C...___-. -| Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C 2, 300 
ee sal 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 

JANUARY 2, 1945. name of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August. 


To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1944, in compliance with the terms 
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Name of individual Addeees Name and address of Department or organization by whom | pr eno 
paid Sation 
Capt. James A. Saunders, U. 8S. Navy | 4105 Oliver St., Chevy Chase, Md._...................- Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, $6, 000 
(retired Washington, D. C. 
Chief Yeoman Herbert 8, Atkinson | 2405 Pennington Rd., Trenton, N. J....................- Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, 1, 512 
(AA), U. 8. Naval Reserve. D.C, 





Davip I. Watsn, Chairman, 
SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


JANUARY 2, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the December 1944, in compliance with the terms 























| 
ame ¢ § ress lepartm organization x hor Ant ur 3 
Name of individual Address Name and address of De} — or organization by whom jo mao 
7 sation 
Lt. Frederick A. McLaughlin, U. 8. | 5305 4ist St. NW., Washington, D. C_.........._._......! Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, $2, 400 
Naval Reserve. . D.C 
Lt. Joseph G, Feeney, U. 8. Naval 2745 26th St. NW., Washington, D. C.................-.|..... Gitiiabtinescennetaamemmadente 2, 100 
Reserve. | 
Yeoman (2d cl) Eleanor W. St. Clair, | 2134 R St. NW., Washington, D. C........--...--...-- lai teagan a siecle een eal es eS eS 1, 152 
U, 8. Naval Reserve. 
Yeoman (2d el) Loretto F. Jochman, |_...-. ON iia nici eile cal t Sale pdecneuteaed do_. i 1,15 





U_ 8. Naval Reserve. 





‘The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators on Naval personne! matters, 


Davin I. WALSH. 
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DeEcEMBER 28, 1944. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


name of a person employed by the committee 
who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1944, in compliance with the terms 





JANUARY 6 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 





Name of individual 








Louis J. Meyerle 


Address 


Name and address of department or organization by whom 





Annual rate 
of compen- 


paid sation 





$5, 000 





UNITED STATES SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


December 31, 1944. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution No. 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944 (see attached memorandum). 


CarL A. Hatcu, 
Chairman, 


Memorandum from Senator McCarraN, chair- 
man, Subcommittee to Investigate the 
Administration and Use of Certain Pub- 
lic Lands. 

To: Senator Cart A. HatcH, chairman, Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

The following persons are detailed from 
the Department of Agriculture, Forest Serv- 
ice, to assist with the work of the above 
subcommittee: 

E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000 
per year. 

Elizabeth Heckman, 
salary, $2,000 per year, 

DECEMBER 31, 1944. 


clerk CAF-5; basic 


JAMES M. TUNNELL, Chairman, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS, 
January 2, 1945, 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 I am transmitting here- 
with a list of employees of the Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American Small 
Business who are not full-time employees of 
the Senate. Included with this list is the 
name and address of each such employee, the 
name an . address of the department paying 
the salary of such employee, and the annual 
rate of compensation for each such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JaMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, 
By Dewey ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


January 1, 1945. 
To the Senate: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
December 1944, in compliance with the terms 


of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 









Name of individual 


Cheney, Brainard 
a RS aaa 
i | See 
i Sn sd contmincadacsaenancese 
mE Oso cennetnaccnketansauen 
DOE, 2 COE iicintcwnnscwanecabas 
Fuller, Carol M....... 
Gray, Scott K., Jr.. 
Groeper, Stella J... 
Heckard, Dorothy M. 
a eee 
Canes. CGO © cnisnokavdinventckwasue 
ORES eee eae 
TRI SIGIR OD i de 
O’Maliane, Vermiod M..cscccscecsicess 
PI IE es eccncesnduseoukedes 
Silverman, Arthur G 3 

Soule, Lt. (Jr. Gr.), George H 
Spicer, TAMIR BVI. ccncsscensnsnsonn 
Steckman, Frederick W 
Strubel, Margie L 
py, | ee 
Van Tassel, Alfred J............... 
Yelencsics, Olga 













Liajapieinalle iam ee ciemeneaten 3418 Highwood Drive SE., Washington, D. O 
1408 Buchanan St, NW., Washington, D. C. 
..--| 2425 27th St. South, Arlington, Va_.......- 
120 C St. NE., Washington, D. C 
3010 Gainsville St. SE., Washington, D. 
| 510 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, Va-.. 
2101 S St. NW., Washington, D. C 
119 Joliet St. SW., Washington, D. C 
1127 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D. C 
Shreve Rd., Falls Church, Va 
1701 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D. C 
1730 North Quincy St., Arlington, Va 
3120 Massachusetts Ave. SE., Washington, D. C 
1445 Ogden St. NW., Washington, D. C 
Alcott Hall, Washington, D.C 
230 Rhode Island Ave. NE., Washington, D, C 
719 D St. NE., Washington, D. C_.._____-. 
4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D. C 
1433 Decatur St. NW., Washington, D. C 
4000 Cathedral Ave., Washington, D. C 
4632 12th St. NE., Washington, D.C 
201 E. Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, Md 
--| 1622 Mount Eagle P1., Alexandria, V9 
a ieee te | 2400 13th St. NW., Washington, D. C 


Address 















Name and address of Department or organization by whom 


ne ili ciara epee Dinicaisciate 


Annual rate 
















of compen- 
paid sation 

Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D, O........ $6, 500 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C..................-- 2, 700 
2, 000 

0. ‘ 1, 800 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. O.. 6, 500 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C............. 4, 600 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. O_.......- 2, 100 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C.. 4, 600 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C 2, 600 
d 2, 000 

2, 000 

Jabeanaaaen 1, 800 

S skmimdeenamuneadieme 2, 600 

Cicer tinecetnsnhidaiien demining taciareaaeiitiramaininne aetna 5, 600 

a a ea 1, 620 
3, 200 
i i Rie i de ea 5, 600 

-| Navy Department, Washington, D.C... 2, 000 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 2, 600 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C. 4, 600 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C...............-.-.- 1, 800 
Meritime Commission, Washington, D. C...............----- 6, 500 
War Production Board. Washington, D, C_..........-....---- con 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.1. A bill to create an independent Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and an independent 
Air Safety Board, to promote the develop- 
ment and safety and to provide for the 
regulation of civil aeronautics, and to pro- 
mote world leadership by the United States 
in aviation; to the Committee on Commerce, 

(Mr. McCARRAN also introduced Senate 
bill 2, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and appears under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.3. A bill to provide for the training of 

air-trafiic control-tower operators; 





8.4. A bill to enact the Aviation Salvage 
at Sea Convention into statute law in the 
United States; 

S.5. A bill authorizing the advanced train- 
ing in aeronautics of technical personnel 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration; and 

S.6. A bill to provide adequate aeronauti- 
cal training for the youth of the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

S.7. A bill to improve the administration 
of justice by prescribing fair administrative 
procedure; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S.8. A bill to provide for the use of 10 


_ percent of the receipts from national forests 


for the making of range improvements with- 
in such forests; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

8.9. A bill providing for the reorganization 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, 


JaMEs E. Murray, Chairman, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
introduce several bills dealing with some 
of the problems mentioned in the Presi- 
dent’s message of today regarding free 
enterprise and free opportunity. One 
bill deals with cartels, and another deals 
with corporations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills in- 
troduced by the Senator from Wyoming 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

8.10. A bill providing for the issuance of 
certificates of statutory compliance with cer- 
tain national standards to certain corpora- 
tions and trade associations. engaged in or 
affecting commerce; and 

8.11. A bill to protect the foreign rela- 
tions and to promote the trade and come 
merce of the United States, to require the 
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disclosure to the United States of informa- 
tion affecting such trade and commerce, and 
to safeguard the security of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY (for himself and 

Mr. HatTcH) : 

§. 12. A bill to express the intent of the 
Congress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN: 

S. 13. A bill to provide for the replanning 
and rebuilding of slum, blighted, and other 
areas of the District of Columbia and the 
assembly, by purchase or condemnation, of 
real property in such areas and the sale or 
lease thereof for the redevelopment of such 
areas in accordance with said plans; and to 
provide for the organization of, procedure 
for, and the financing of such planning, ac- 
quisition, and sale or lease, and for other 
purposes; 

S.14. A bill to create the National. Capital 
Metropolitan Water Administration, and for 
other purposes; 

§.15. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to prescribe the method of capital pun- 
ishment in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved January 30, 1925 (43 Stat. 798, ch. 
115, Public Law 348, @8th Cong., 2d sess_); 

S.16. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Barber Act; and 

8.17. A bill to prohibit the issuance of 
alcoholic beverage licenses in certain local- 
ities in the District of Columbia, to prohibit 
advertising the price of such beverages, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S.18. A bill to further amend the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, as 
amended, so as to provide for the relief of 
certain widows, children, and other depend- 
ents of servicemen who die as a result of in- 
jury or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
military or naval service, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8.19. A bill to provide for Senate ratifica- 
tion of foreign trade agreements; 

S.20. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, as amended, and the Federal Alco- 
hol Administration Act, as amended; and 

S.21. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code by providing a deferred mainte- 
nance deduction for carriers; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S.22. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for certain lands 
to certain settlers in the Pyramid Lake Indian 
Reservation, Nev.; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 23. A bill providing for the transfer to 
the reclamation fund and waiving of interest 
upon Government-owned bonds, notes, and 
other obligations of drainage, irrigation, and 
reclamation districts; 

S. 24. A bill for the relief of the Truckee- 
Carson Irrigation District; 

S. 25. A bill to amend the act of August 11, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as amended by the act 
of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 119), relating to 
water conservation and utilization projects; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation; 

S. 26. A bill to permit defendants to waive 
prosecution by indictment; 

S.27. A bill to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of gold and silver mines who 
are forced to cease operations because of the 
war; and 

8.28. A bill to incorporate the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S.29. A bill to provide for loans to enable 
veterans of World War No. 2 to pay debts 
existing at the date of their discharge from 
the service; and 

S.30. A bill to provide for the issuance of 
awards for service in the Civil Air Patrol; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.31. A bill to amend the Taylor Grazing 
Act for the purpose of providing for greater 


participation by district advisory boards in 
administration of the act; 

8.32. A bill relating to certain lands re- 
leased to the United States by carriers by 
railroad pursuant to section 321 (b) of the 
Transportation Act of 1940; and 

8.33. A bill relating to the management 
and administration of national forest grazing 
lands; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S.34. A bill to provide for Federal aid for 
the development, construction, improvement, 
and repair of public airports in the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(Mr. BAILEY also introduced Senate bill 
35, which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

Mr. BAILEY (for himself and Mr. 
BREWSTER) : 

S.36. A bill to amend section 5 (k) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act, 1940, as 
amended; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

8.37. A bill to amend sections 4, 7, and 17 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187) for the purpose of extending the 
time in which amendatory contracts may be 
made, and for other related purposes; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. MEapD] wished to be 
present today, but he is snowbound in 
western New York. He has requested 
me to introduce several bills, for appro- 
priate reference, in his behalf. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills in- 
troduced by the Senator from New York 
for his colleague [Mr. Mgap] will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 


By Mr. WAGNER: (for Mr. MEAD): 

S. 38. A bill for the relief of Marlin-Rock- 
well Corporation with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Tax Court of the United States 
to redetermine its excessive profits for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1942, subject 
to renegotiation under the Renegotiation 
Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 39. A bill establishing wage differential 
for leadingmen and quartermen at all naval 
establishments; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

8.40. A bill to increase the compensation 
of employees in the Postal Service; and 

8.41. A bill to extend to assistant post- 
masters and supervisory employees of the 
field service of the Postal Service overtime 
payments for services performed daily in ex- 
cess of 8 hours; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

S. 42. A bill for the relief of Garnet Charles 
Williams; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

8.43. A bill for the relief of John P. Hayes, 
postmaster, and the estate of Edward P. Mc- 
Cormack, former postmaster, at Albany, New 
York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 44. A bill to provide for the cancelation 
of certain notes acquired by the Farm Credit 
Administration as a result of the activities 
of the Federal Farm Board; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 45. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alphon- 
sine Nordgren; to the Committee on Finance. 

8.46. A bill to amend the Locomotive In- 
spection Act of February 17, 1911, as amended, 
to provide for the appointment of five addi- 
tional inspectors, and to provide for adjust- 
ments in salaries; and 

8.47. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

S.48. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to furnish headstones to mark the hon- 
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orary burial places of deceased members of 
the armed forces who are buried at sea, in 
foreign lands, or at unknown places; and 

S. 49. A bill to amend the acts authorizing 
the payment of 6 months’ death gratuity to 
widow, child, or dependent relative of per- 
sons in the armed forces, so as to provide 
that such payments shall not be less than 
$1,000 in any case; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

8.50. A bill to permit settlement of ac- 
counts of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, 
and of deceased commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service, without administra- 
tion of estates; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

8.51. A bill to provide for conveying to the 
State of Montana, for public-park purposes, 
certain lands near the city of Havre, Mont., 
known as the Beaver Creek Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S.52. A bill authorizing conveyance of the 
Seger Indian School to Colony Union Graded 
School District No. 1, Colony, Okla.; 

S. 53. A bill for the relief of the Cherokee 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.54. A bill to validate titles to certain 
lands conveyed by Indians of the Five Civ- 
ilized Tribes, and to amend the act entitled 
“An act relative to restrictions applicable to 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in Okla- 
homa,” approved January 27, 1933; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S. 55. A bill for the relief of W. A. Smoot, 
Inc.; to the Committee on Claims; 

S. 56. A bill relating to the acquisition and 
use of certain motor vehicles by the various 
agencies of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; 

S. 57. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia; to the Committee on 
Claims; 

S. 58. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act authorizing the temporary appointment 
or advancement of certain personnel of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for cther pur- 
poses,” approved July 24, 1941, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S.59. A bill for the relief of Antonio Za- 
mora; Mrs, Antonio Zamora; Antonio Zamora, 
Jr.; Mrs. Juan Chavez; John Chavez, Jr.; Ro- 
land Chavez; Selso Trujillo; and Dr, M. G, 
Wright; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S.60. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell certain lands in Harding, 
Colfax, and Mora Counties, N. Mex.; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

S.61. A bill providing for the incorpora- 
tion of the Federated Organizations for Ba- 
taan Relief; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S.62. A bill to amend section 3 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, so as to 
permit exemption of security issues not ex- 
ceeding $300,000 from the provisions of such 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

S. 63. A bill to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, so as to prohibit 
interference with the broadcasting of non. 
commercial, cultural, or educational pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

S. 64. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
B. Linsey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S.65. A bill repealing subsection (c) of 
section 1001 of the Revenue Act of 1932, re- 
lating to the determination of the class of 
post offices; and 

8.66. A bill to prohibit the mailing of 
certain classes of unsolicited merchandise; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Reads, 
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S.67. A bill to authorize the participation 
of States in certain revenues from national 
parks, national monuments, and other areas 
under the administrative jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 68. A bill to revise the boundaries of the 
Saguaro National Monument; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

S. 69. A bill for the relief of settlers on the 
International Strip at Nogales, Ariz.; 

8.70. A bill for the relief of Maria Man- 
riquez Ruiz; 

S. 71. A bill for the relief of Henry M. Ruiz; 
and 

S.72. A bill for the relief of Antonio Ruiz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 73. A bill to provide for rural telephones, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.74. A bill to provide for the formulation 
of a national fertilizer policy and program; 
as a step in said program, to provide for ade- 
quate reserves for a phosphate plant here- 
tofore authorized for construction at or near 
Mobile, Ala.; to specify certain policies for 
the public operation of said plant and to 
provide a basis for its operation by private 
enterprise, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S.75. A bill for the relief of Thomas C, 
Locke; 

S. 76. A bill for the relief of John T. Cooper; 

S.77. A bill for the relief of Lindon A, 
Long; 

S. 78. A bill for the relief of Frances Eu- 
banks Oates; ; 

S.79. A bill for the relief of J. H. Kerr; and 

S.80. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hal S. 
Martin; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.81. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, to provide for the establishment 
of a uniform classification and uniform scale 
of class rates for railroad freight, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.82. A bill to supplement the national 
transportation policy and to aid in achiev- 
ing such policy; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

S. 83. A bill to provide for a national ceme- 
tery in Jefferson County, Ala.; 

S. 84. A bill to provide for a Department 
of Armed Forces, Secretary of the Armed 
Forces, Under Secretaries of Army, Navy, and 
Air, and for other purposes; and 

S. 85. A bill to provide for universal service 
and total mobilization during any war in 
which the United States is now engaged; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 86. A bill to authorize a payment to the 
widow and minor children of the late Com- 
mander Howard W. Gilmore, United States 
Navy, as a token of the appreciation of the 
people of the United States for his heroic 
sacrifice of his life; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 87. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Grizelda Hull Hobson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr, 
MEAD) : 

S. 88. A bill to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
for the purpose of clarifying its provisions 
with respect to its application to certain offi- 
cers in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Civil Service. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill dealing with the planning of 
rural electrification projects, and for 
other purposes, and request unanimous 
consent that the bill be referred to the 
appropriate standing committee, and 
that a copy thereof be referred to the 
Special Committee on Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning, the chair- 
man of which is the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GrorcE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Illinois 
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will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and a copy thereof will be re- 
ferred to the Special Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning, as 
requested. 


By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 89. A bill to provide for the planning of 
rural electrification projects, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S.90. A bill for the relief of Della O’Hara; 
and 

S.91. A bill for the relief of the village of 
Stone Park, Ill.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.92. A bill relating to the admission of 
attorneys at law to practice before depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.93. A bill for the relief of Mary G. 
Marggraf; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S.94. A bill to extend certain benefits of 
the Canal Zone Retirement Act of March 2, 
1931, as amended, to certain employees cov- 
ered by the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended; 

8.95. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; and 

8.96. A bill for the relief of Annie L. Nes- 
bitt and others; to the Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

8.97. A bill to permit the United States 
to be made a party defendant in certain cases, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.98. A bill to provide for the replanning 
of blighted and other areas of the District 
of Columbia and the assembly, by purchase 
or condemnation, of real property in such 
areas and the sale or lease thereof for the 
redevelopment of such areas in accordance 
with said plans; and to provide for the 
organization of, procedure for, and the 
financing of such planning, acquisition, and 
sale or lease, and for other purposes; and 

8.99. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
of certain property in the District of Colum- 
bia for use by the Children’s Museum of 
Washington, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 100. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
certain lands with William W. Kiskadden in 
connection with the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys. 

(Mr. CHAVEZ (for himself, Mr. Downey, 
Mr. WaGcNerR, Mr. Murray, Mr. Capper, Mr. 
LANGER, and Mr. AIKEN) introduced Senate 
bill 101, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S.102. A bill to amend section 2 (b) of 
the act entitled “An act extending the clas- 
sified executive civil service of the United 
States,” approved November 26, 1940, so as 
to provide for counting military service of 
certain employees of the legislative branch 
in determining the eligibility of such em- 
ployees for civil service status under such 
act; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

(Mr. TAFT also introduced Senate bills 
103 and 104, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees, and appear under 
separate headings.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

8.105. A bill to amend Public Law 603 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., ch. 404), which is en- 
titled “An act to mobilize the. productive 
facilities of small business in the interests 
of successful prosecution of the war, and 
for other purposes”; and 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr, 
HAYDEN, and Mr. ScRUGHAM:) 

S. 106. A bill to authorize mining, milling, 
or smelting loans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

8.107. A bill to provide for suspending 
the enforcement of certain obligations 
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against the operators of mines caused to 
cease operations because of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S.108. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
seventh judicial district; 

S. 109 (by request). A bill to create a board 
to be khown as the National Symphony Or- 
chestra Trust Fund Board, to define the 
duties of said Board, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
FERGUSON) : 

8.110. A bill to incorporate the American 
Veterans Committee; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HATCH (for himself and Mr. 
HAYDEN): 

S.111. A bill to revise the method of de- 
termining the payments to be made by the 
United States to the several States with 
respect to conservation lands administered 
by the Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S.112. A bill to amend the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act, 1940, as amended; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 113. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the provisions of 
a contract for the purchase of a power plant 
for use in connection with the San Carlos 
irrigation project; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN): = 

S.114. A bill authorizing payments to San 
Carlos Apache Indians for the lands ceded 
by them ‘n the agreement of February 25, 
1896, ratified by the act of June 10, 1896, 
and reopening such lands to mineral entry; 
and 

S.115. A bill to modify section 4 of the 
Permanent Appropriation Repeal Act, 1934, 
with reference to certain funds collected in 
connection with the operation of Indian 
Service irrigation projects; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S.116. A bill to confer authority on the 
Secretary of the Interior with regard to cer- 
tain reclamation repayment contracts; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion, 

S. 117. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Nellie L. Fickett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

S. 118. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands on the 
Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I introduce 12 bills 
for appropriate reference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills in- 
troduced by the Senator from Mississippi 
will be received and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.119. A bill authorizing and directing the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to construct two four-lane bridges to replace 
the existing Fourteenth Street or Highway 
Bridge across the Potomac River, and for 
other purposes; 

8.120. A bill to amend the Life Insurance 
Act of the District of Columbia; 


8.121. A bill to redefine the powers and 
duties of the Board of Public Welfare of the 
District of Columbia, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8.122. A bill to amend an Act entitled 
“An act to establish standard weights and 
measures for the District of Columbia; to 
define the duties of the Superintendent of. 
Weights, Measures, and Markets, of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia; and for other purposes”, 

approved March 3, 1921, as amended; 

s 123. A bill to amend section 14 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for commit- 
ments to, maintenance in, and discharges 
from the District Training School, and for 
other purposes”, approved March 3, 1925, 
and to amend section 15 thereof, as amended; 

Ss. 124. A bill to amend section 16 of the 
act entitled “An act to amend the act en- 
titled ‘An act to fix and regulate the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia’, approved June 20, 1906, 
as amended, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved June 4, 1924; 

S. 125. A bill to provide for the disposition 
of funds collected by District of Columbia 
examining, licensing, and other boards and 
commissions, and for other purposes; 

S.126. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan Police Department 
Band, District of Columbia, and to provide 
funds therefor; and 

S.127. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for better registration of births 
in the District of Columbia and for other 
purposes”, approved March 1, 1907; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S.128. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize an increase of the num- 
ber of cadets at the United States Military 
Academy and to provide for maintaining the 
corps of cadets at authorized strength”, ap- 
proved June 3, 1942 (57 Stat. 306); and 

S. 129. A bill to remove certain restrictions 
relating to the appointment of retired com- 
missioned officers to civilian positions, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

S.130. A bill to increase the number of 
midshipmen allowed at the United States 
Naval Academy from the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.131. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of the United States fish hatchery property 
at Butte Falls. Oreg., to the State of Oregon; 

5.122. A bill to authorize the payment of 
a maintenance allowance to the owner of a 
bridge over the Columbia River for naviga- 
tion facilities not required; and 

S.133. A bill to authorize completion of 
alterations to a bridge over the Columbia 
River, made necessary by Bonneville Dam; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 134. A bill for the relief of Ida E. Laurie 
and Zella Rickard; 

S. 135. A bill for the relief of the Aetna In- 
surance Co.; 

S. 136. A bill for the relief of the Oregon 
Caves Resort; and 

S.137. A bill for the relief of the Con- 
tracting & Sales Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

S. 138. A bill granting a pension to Frank 
P. Tebbetts; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 139. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion, equipment, and operation of an addi- 
tional military academy and an additional 
naval academy; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.149. A bill providing for the adiudica- 
tion of entitlement to disability compensa- 
tion and other benefits before discharge from 
the armed forces, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. GUFFEY (for himseif and Mr. 
MYERS): 


S.141. A bill to clarify the law relating to 
the filling of the first vacancy occurring in 
the office of district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.142. A bill to authorize payment of cer- 
tain claims for damage to or loss or destruc- 
tion of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Department 
Cc: of the Army, with gccompanying papers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


S. 143. A bill to provide that commissioned 
and warrant officers placed in St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital or certain United States Pub- 
lic Health Service hospitals shall be liable 
to pay such rate per day as may be pre- 
scribed from time to time by the President, 
and to authorize the heads of the several 
agencies to deduct such sum from their pay 
and to transmit it to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. ScruGHAmM) : 

8S. 144. A bill for the relief of M. E. Caf- 

ferata and John Granata; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

8.145. A bill creating an Office of Naval 
Research,: Development, and Patents in the 
Navy Department; to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. 

By Mr. BARKLEY (for Mr. ScrucHam 
and Mr. BREWSTER): 

S. 146. A bill authorizing the promotion of 
Rear Admiral Harold Gardiner Bowen; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. ’ 

By Mr. TRUMAN: 

S.147. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Russel-Majors-Waddell National 
Monument; tc the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S.J. Res.1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the 
President; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

S.J. Res.2. Joint resolution establishing a 
committee to provide for the formation of a 
Pan-American Legislative Union; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S.J. Res.3. Joint resolution providing for 
awards of honor for agricultural production; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S.J. Res.4. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in Springer- 
ville, Ariz., of a memorial to Gustav Becker; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S.J.Res.5. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States reiative to disapproval of items in 
general appropriation bills; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S.J. Res. 6. Joint resolution urging the in- 
stitution of Americans-All—Immigrants-All 
program; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

S.J. Res.7. Joint resolution establishing a 
commission to select a site and design for a 
memorial to the contributions of members of 
all religious faiths to American military and 
naval history; to the Committee on the Li- 
brary. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
treduce a bill and ask that it be appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 2) to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, 
improvement, and repair of public air- 
ports in the United States, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill which I have just introduced pro- 
vides for a national airport system and 
program throughout the United States. 
It is the result of a study which has been 
the subject of much consideration by 
those who are interested in aviation in 
America. T ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks an ex- 
planatory statement bearing on the bill. 
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There being no-objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


The bill I have just introduced provides 
for a national airport program upon which 
$1,000,000,000 would be expended by the Fed- 
eral, State, and local Governments. This 
program would allow construction or im- 
provement of the 6,000 airports which the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator’s recent 
national airport plan has announced as nec- 
essary for post-war aviation’s needs. Such 
an airport program would give civil aviation 
a real chance to expand rapidly after the 
war and would, in addition, provide a ready- 
made public-works program of Nation-wide 
preportions which can be undertaken imme- 
diately after the end of the war so as to pro- 
vide thousands of jobs for war workers dur- 
ing the period of reconversion from war work 
to civilian industry. 

This bill effects a compromise between 
those who advocate an airport program on a 
Federal-State basis and those who support 
the Federal-city basis which has been used 
so successfully in developing in this country 
the greatest system of civil airports in the 
world. It is my thought that we should not 
be too hasty in wholly discarding the suc- 
cessful Federal-city basis of the past, and 
that it will take some tinre for the States 
who have done relatively little airport work 
up to the present time to secure the neces- 
sary legislation and financing for such a 
substantial program. I have accordingly di- 
vided the program one-half to the States 
and one-half to cities and counties. This 1S 
accomplished by assigning to States the 
the construction of small airports with the 
larger airports to be handled on a Federal- 
city basis. 

I have given attention to the airport prob- 
lems of this Nation for many years and have 
introduced legislation upon various phases 
of this subject on several occasions in the 
past. The present bill may require extensive 
change to meet the present airport needs of 
the Nation. I ask all who are interested in 
airports to give this bill their earnest study 
to the end that the Congress may formulate 
legislation which will best serve the public 
interest of this great Nation. Any sugges- 
tions, criticisms, ideas, or prcposals which are 
forwarded to me will receive my most care- 
ful consideration. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 

Section 2: The d®finitions are intended to 
avoid unnecessary repetition in the body of 
the bill of the meaning intended by the use 
of certain terms. It is believed that each 
definition clearly expresses the connotation 
intended by its use so individual definitions 
will not ke explained in cetail here. 

Section 3: The “airport service” provided 
in this section gives definite statutory recog- 
nition to this most important part of 
C. A. A.’s work. 

Section 4: This section gives the C. A. A. 
Administrator the necessary power to make 
grants of Federal funds to the States and. 
cities for airport development. The program 
is divided equally on a Federal-city and a 
Federal-State basis by the creation cf a “State 
program” and an “urban program.” 

Section 5: Authorizes a Federal appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 per year for 5 years, 
which when matched by an equal amount of 
State and city funds, will provide the billion 
dollars needed to carry out C. A. A.’s na- 
tional airport plan. I realize that technically 
the C. A. A. plan calls for a slightly different 
amount but believe that we can amend this 
figure to conform to the C. A. A.’s plan before 
final adoption of this legislation. I also pro- 
vide for a 5-year prcgram instead of the 
10-year program recommended by C. A. A., 
as I firmly believe that the sooner we get 
this program completed, the faster our civil 
aviation industry will grow. We should push 
rather than delay civil aviation so our Nation 
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may speedily enjoy the great benefits of air 
travel. In allocating 50 percent of the pro- 
gram to the urban program and 50 percent to 
the State program, I again realize that the 
C. A. A. figures are slightly different and 
again state that such technical changes in 
amount as seems desireble can be inserted 
later. The $3,000,000 appropriation for pre- 
liminary planning and surveys is made im- 
mediately available, as I believe that such 
work should start at the earliest possible 
moment so as to have this program ready 
to go at once upon the end of the war. I 
have used the acceleration provision adopted 
in the post-war highway legislation so that 
the airport program can start even before 
the technical end of the war if such seems 
desirable. 

Section 6: This section provides the legis- 
lative basis for the preparation and con- 
stant revision of a national airport plan. 
This plan will be the basis of all airport 
development work upon which Federal funds 
are expended. 

Section 7: By this section the C. A. A. is 
required to specify all projects which are to 
be developed in the urban program in a 
request to the Congress for funds with which 
to carry out this part of the national air- 
port program. This gives the Congress an 
opportunity to review the Administrator’s 
determination. The funds not appropriated 
in the urban program are then to go to the 
State program. 

Section 8: Apportions the Federal airport 
aid funds among the States, one-half on the 
basis of population, one-half on the basis 
of area. 

Section 9: This section covers submission 
and approval of projects in the State and 
urban programs. It contains authorization 
for public agencies other than States to 
sponsor projects in the State program if the 
State is unable or unwilling to go forward. 
Subsection (b) contains a provision designed 
to eliminate the “land grab” motive by re- 
quiring that no project shall be approved 
unless the site for the airport is wholly 
owned by a State or a public agency. 


Section 10: Provides the procedure for 
payment of Federal funds to States and 
cities for airport work undertaken pursuant 
to the bill. 

Section 11: This section, covering method 
of construction, minimum wages and min- 
imum hours, and provision giving employ- 
ment preference to veterans and to local 
residents, is self-explanatory. 

Section 12: The various requirements for 
eligibility of States as set up in this section 
are suspended for a period of 3 years in order 
that the States will have an opportunity to 
adopt the necessary legislation for participa- 
tion in the program and in order that the 
States may have time within which to work 
out the necessary financial problems in- 
volved in raising the necessary State funds 
for this program. During this 3-year period 
any project in the State program may be 
sponsored by any public agency in the same 
manner as projects are to be sponsored under 
the urban program. This means that a 
State having funds to expend on one air- 
port project can sponsor that project. A 
city wishing to sponsor an airport project 
which is within the State program may do 
that during this 3-year period. Existing 
State airport laws would be utilized by the 
State and cities so that the airport program 
can go forward at once rather than wait for 
the adoption of new State laws and the rais- 
ing of State funds to conform to the pro- 
gram proposed in this bill. 

Section 13: The project sponsorship pro- 
visions are in general believed to be reason- 
able although a reasonable attitude by the 
C. A. A. Administrator is required on the 
accounting provisions. 

The provision on maintenance is believed 
to be a proper one from a safety viewpoint. 


Section 14: I understand that some States 
and cities have trouble acquiring land for 
airport purposes under their existing con- 
demnation laws. This provision makes 
Federal condemnation powers available to 
State and cities but only upon their spe- 
cific request. 

Section 15: The provisions for use of Gov- 
ernment-owned land are in substance the 
same as those found in similar legislation. 

Section 16: The section on reimbursement 
for damage to public airports by the Army 
or Navy is believed to be a proper and de- 
sirable one. It is my understanding that 
neither the Army or Navy now have funds 
available for this purpose and in reason they 
should have. The C. A. A. is best able to 
evaluate the amount of such damage. 

Sections 17 to 20: These sections on re- 
porting to Congress, false statements, the 
existing airport programs, and the effective 
date of the legislation are self-explanatory. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors. 
The bill was prepared by the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], who 
is absent, but who requested me to pre- 
sent it. But I am informed that he has 
not as yet taken the oath. Therefore, 
I will send the bill forward in my name, 
with the understanding that the name of 
the Senator from Louisiana may be in- 
serted as the introducer and author of 
the bill, whenever he returns to the city 
and takes the oath. 

Mr.REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator repeat his statement of the 
subject matter of the bill? 

Mr. BAILEY. It is the old river 
and harbor bill, somewhat changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from North 
Carolina will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The bill (S. 35) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], I introduce a bill on fair employ- 
ment practices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In connection with the 
bill which I have just introduced, I 
should like to make a brief statement. 
I shall detain the Senate only for a mo- 
me:.t. : 

In today’s message on the state of the 
Union, from the President to the Con- 
gress, the President made the following 
observation: 

In the state of the Union message last 
year, I set forth what I considered to be an 
American economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these 
economic truths represent a second bill of 
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rights under which a new basis of security 
and prosperity can be established for all— 
regardless of station, race, or creed. 


Further, Mr. President when the 
Democratic National Convention was 
held at Chicago, Ill., the following reso- 
lution, among others, was adopted: 

We assert that mankind believes in the 
“four freedoms.” 

We believe that the country which has the 
greatest measure of social justice is capable 
of the greatest achievements. 

We believe that racial and religious minor- 
ities have the right to live, develop, and vote 
equally with all citizens and share the rights 
that are guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Congress should exert its full constitutional 
powers to protect those rights. 


Mr. President, when the Republican 
National Convention was held at Chi- 
cago, Ill., the following résolution re- 
lating to the matter of fair employment 
practices was adopted: 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 
legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. 


During the campaign both candidates 
for the office of President: of the United 
States spoke in favor of a permanent 
fair employment practice committee. I 
know there are millions of persons in 
the United States who would like to have 
the Congress take appropriate action, 
and who feel that those pronouncements 
by the conventions representing the two 
great political parties of the country and 
the corresponding statements made by 


, the candidates were not merely political 


oratory. I hope that in the near future 
the Senate will take action on the bill 
I have just introduced. 

The bill (S. 101) to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, or ancestry, 
introduced by Mr. Cuavez (for himself, 
Mr. Downey, Mr. WAGNER, Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Capper, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. AIKEN), 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


REDUCTION OF DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS UNDER NATIONAL HOUSING 
ACT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act by reducing the insurance premi- 
ums to be paid for deposit insurance by 
building and loan associations through- 
out the Nation. The rate at the present 
time is one-eighth of 1 percent, and this 
bill reduces this rate to the same rate 
which is now paid by banks, namely, one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. 

The experience of building and loan 
associations during the past 10 years 
amply justifies this reduction. 

The bill also provides that hereafter 
no dividends shall be paid on the stock of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. Dividends which have al- 
ready accrued are ultimately to be paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Ohio will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 103) amending the Na- 
tional Housing Act with respect to divi- 
dends and insurance premiums, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF PROPERTY OWNERS 
FOR WAR DAMAGE IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I introduce 

a bill to provide for prompt reinrburse- 

ment to property owners in the Philip- 

pine Islands for loss or damage resulting 
from enemy attack, including loss or 
damage caused by American or Allied 
forces in expelling the enemy from the 

Philippine Islands. This would include 

damage from any Japanese scorched- 

earth policy as the Japanese forces re- 
treat. 

This result is to be accomplished by 
providing automatic insurance for war 
damage through the War Damage Cor- 
poration. Federal insurance laws al- 
ready cover damage suffered prior to 
July 1, 1942, but after that time payment 
of premiums became impossible because 
of Japanese occupation and there is no 
way in which losses can be reimbursed. 
The War Damage Corporation has about 
$220,000,000 in unencumbered cash from 
premiums collected and it is estimated 
that the property loss in the Philippines 
will be less than this amount. 

By giving the job to the War Damage 
Corporation it is hoped that factories, 
sugar mills, mines, and other activities 
may be immediately rebuilt so that the 
economic life of the Philippine people 
can be promptly resumed. If the matter 
were left for the usual post-war settle- 
ment through the filing of damage 
claims, it would probably drag along for 
many years. The War Damage Corpora- 
tion, operated by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, is expected to han- 
dle claims as promptly as private fire-in- 
surance companies, sending its agents 
with the occupying armies. 

The bill does not include reimburse- 
ment for public property, which will be 
the subject of negotiation with the Phil- 
ippine government, nor does it include 
reimbursement of property owned by 
aliens or alien companies. No reim- 
bursement is to be made to Filipinos who 
are found to have collaborated with the 
enemy. 

I believe that the Philippines are a part 
of the United States and entitled to the 
same reimbursement for war damage as 
if their citizens had been able to insure 
their property. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Ohio will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 104) further amending sec- 
tion 5 (g¢) of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act, relating to the War 
Damage Corporation, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 


STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
I submit a concurrent resolution direct- 
ing the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation to explore the entire 
question of coverage, benefits, and taxes 
in respect to social security, contemplat- 
ing in that connection the creation of 
an advisory council for tr > assistance of 
the joint committee in its very important 
work. I ask that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of old-age 
and survivors insurance, under the Social 
Security Act, in respect to coverage, benefits, 
and taxes related thereto. The joint com- 
riittee shall report to the Congress not later 
than October 1, 1945, the results of its study 
and investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee is hereby au- 
thorized, in its discretion, to appoint an ad- 
visor committee of individuals having spe- 
cial knowledge concerning matters involved 
in its study and investigation to assist, con- 
sult with, and advise the joint committee 
with respect to such study and investigation. 
Members of the advisory committee shall not 
receive any compensation for their services 
as such members, but shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in connection 
with the performance of the work of the 
advisory committee 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act at such places and times, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and dccuments, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation 
of such officers, experts, and employees as it 
desms necessary in the performance of its 
duties under this resolution, but the com- 
pensation so fixed shall not exceed the com- 
pensation prescribed under the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, for comparable 
duties. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint committee 
under this resoJution, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives, upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or the vice chairman. 


INTERROGATION BY THE SENATE OF 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENTS—AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 7), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 

Resolved, That rule X of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“3. There shall be held in the Senate on 
at least 1 day in each period of 2 calendar 
weeks, but not oftener than 1 day in any 1 
calendar week, a ‘report and question period,’ 
which shall not consume more than 2 hours, 
during which heeds of departments, agencies, 
and indeperdent establishments in the exec- 
utive branch cf the Government are re- 
quested to answer orally written and oral 
cucstions propounded by Me2mbers of the 
Senate. Each written question shall be sub- 
mitted in triplicate to the committee having 
jurisdiction of the subject matter of such 
question, and, if approved by such committee, 
ene copy shall be transmitted to the head 
of the department, agency, or independent 
establishment concerned, with an invitation 
to appear before the Senate, and one ccpy to 
the Committee on Rules with a request for 
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allotment cf time in a report-and-question 
period to answer such question. Subject to 
the limitations prescribed in this paragraph, 
the Committtee on Rules shall determine the 
time for, and the length of time of, each 
report and question period, and shall allot the 
time in each period to the head of a depart- 
ment, agency, or independent establishment 
who has indicated his readiness to deliver 
oral answers to the questions transmitted to 
him. All written questions to be propounded 
in any one pericd shall be approved by one 
committee. With the consent of the com- 
mittee which has approved the written 
questicns to be propounded in any period, 
the head of a department, agency, cr inde- 
pendent establishment may designate to rep- 
resent him in such period the head of a prin- 
cipal division of such department, agency, 
or independent establishment, and, in the 
case of a department, the head thereof may 
designate the Under Secretary or an Assistant 
Secretary of such Department. The latter 
half of each pericd shall be reserved for oral 
questions by Members of the Senate and 
answers thereto, one-half of such time to be 
controlied by the chairman of the committee 
which has approved the written questions 
propounded in such period and one-half by 
the ranking minority member of such com- 
mittee. Each oral question shall be germane 
or relevant to the subject matter of at least 
one of the written questions propounded in 
such period; and all questions of relevancy of 
questions under this paragraph, when raised, 
shall be submitted to the Senate and be 
-decided without debate. The time of each 
report and question pericd and the written 
questions to be answered in such pericd shall 
be printed in two daily editions of the Recorp 
eprearing before the day on which such 
period is to be held, and the proceedings dur- 
ing such pericd shall be printed in the Recorp 
for such diy.” 

Src. 2. Rule XXXIII of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“Any person who is to answer questions 
curing a report-and-question period hold. 
under paragraph 3 of rule X shall be admitted 
for such period.” 


STATEMENT OF PEACE AIMS 


Mr. WHEELER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 8), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 


Resolved, That the Senate. of the United 
States, in order to affirm our faith in the 
uncompromised principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and in the integrity of its co- 
authors and 35 or more signatories, and in 
order that the ideals which sustain and guide 
our role in the present conflict shall continue 
to strengthen a victorious hope in the hearts 
of the suffering peoples of the world, a noble 
magnanimity of purpose within the United 
Nations, and an enduring bulwark of unity 
among the pecple of these United States; and 
in order to avert the further less of the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of American 
boys as well as those cf our Allies, the wastage 
of our natural rescurces and the further 
break-down of the moral fiber of our people. 

Proposes the following statement of p 
aims believing them to represent the aspira- 
tions of the American people and the essen- 
tial features of a just and lasting 

1. The adoption of a universal bill of 
rights to safeguard the inalienable rights 
of every individual regardless of race, clas¢ 
or religious belief. 

2. The assured survival and extension of 
democratic principles and institutions and 
the preservation here of our American way 
of life. 

3. The immediate creation of a United 
Nations political council to provide for the 
democratic setilement, in harmony with the 
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principles of the Atlantic Charter, of ter- 
ritorial questions that have arisen in Europe 
and that may arise elsewhere. 

4. Free plebiscites under international 
supervision in all liberated countries to 
choose their own form of government and 
leadership, the time and procedure to be de- 
termined by the United Nations political 
council. 

5. The immediate creation of a United Na- 
tions economic and social council “to bring 
about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the ob- 
ject of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement and social 
security.” 

6. With a view to assuring the security 
of all nations, large or small, victor or van- 
quished, and promoting the earliest possible 
peace and rehabilitation of Europe and the 
world, the United States Senate favors the 
creation of a general federation of European 
nations at the earliest possible date, within 
which disarmament and economic unifica- 
tion will be combined with sovereign equality 
and cultural self-determination. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR STANDING COM- 
MITTEES TO HOLD HEARINGS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send 
forward a resolution in the usual form, 
giving the Committee on Commerce 
power to take evidence and subpena wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield: to me? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In connection with the 
resolution of the Senator from North 
Carolina, authorizing the Commerce 
Committee to employ a stenographer to 
take testimony, I should like to make 
the suggestion that it has been custom- 
ary at the beginning of each session of 
Congress for the chairman of each stand- 
ing committee to offer a separate resolu- 
‘tion granting such authority. It oc- 
curred to me that if one resolution were 
offered authorizing each committee to 
employ a stenographer, there would be 
a considerable saving. Upon inquiry of 
the printing clerk, I find that it will save 
approximately $760. For that reason, I 
should like to offer a consolidated reso- 
lution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thought the Senator 
from North Carolina had concluded. 

Mr. BAILEY. I yielded to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was about to ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
to which I have referred be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from North Carolina object to 
having the resolution read? 

Mr. BAILEY. I do not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(S. Res. 9), as follows: 

Resolved, That from February 1, 1945, to 
the end of the Seventy-ninth Congress, each 
standing committee of the Senate, or any 
subcommittee thereof, hereby is authorized 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to 
administer oaths, and to employ a stenog- 
rapher, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words, to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject referred to said 
committee, the total expenses pursuant to 
this resolution (which shall not exceed 


$5,000 for each committee) to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ; 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether I am correct in my un- 
derstanding from what the Senator has 
said that the resolution is simply a con- 
solidation of all resolutions of like pur- 
pose which usually are submitted by the 
chairmen of the several committees of 
the Senate at the beginning of each 
Congress? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

For the further information of the 
Senate, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the ReEcorpD, as a part of my remarks, a 
tabulation of the amounts expended for 
hearings by standing committees during 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. 

There being no objection, the tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Amounts expended for hearings by standing 
committees during the Seventy-eighth 
Congress to Dec. 31, 1944 


Agriculture and Forestry 

Appropriations 

Audit and Control Contingent Ex- 
pensc*s of the Senate 

Banking and Currency ! 

Civil Service 

Claims 


$1, 882. 50 
12, 431. 80 


1, 828. 13 
None 


Enrolled Bills 

Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments 

Finance 

Foreign Relations 

Immigration 

Indian Affairs 

Interoceanic Canals_.....-.-- sia 

Interstate Commerce 

Irrigation and Reclamation 

Judiciary 


Manufactures 
Military Affairs 
Mines and Mining 
Naval Affairs 
Patents 


Post Offices and Post Roads 

Printing 

Privileges and Elections ; 
Public Buildings and Grounds-_-. 243. 
Public Lands and Surveys : 
PI ssicntchainn cet apical atic aiidiane eas 19. 
Territories and Insular Affairs... 2,000. 


1Includes services of clerk. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire why the date fixed in the resolu- 
tion is February 1. Has provision al- 
ready been made for the operations of 
committees up to that time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; such provision 
has been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arizona. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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Mr. BAILEY subsequently said: In 
view of the fact that the Senate has 
agreed to the resolution submitted by 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Haypen], 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the resolution which I submitted in be- 
half of the Committee on Commerce, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from North Carolina is with- 
drawn. , 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. HILL submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 10), which was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments be, 
and it is hereby authorized to employ dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth Congress an assistant 
Clerk and an additional clerk, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate at 
the rates, respectively, of $3,600 and $1,800 
per annum, 


CONTINUATION OF WAR CONTRACTS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY subinitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 11), which was 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 


Resolved, That, effective February 1, 1945, 
the authority conferred by Senate Resolution 
198, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944, and Senate Resolution 288, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to May 25, 
1944 (authorizing the War Contracts Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs to investigate war contracts, termina- 
tion of war contracts and related problems), 
is hereby continued until the end of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES—RIVER AND 
HARBOR PROJECTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 12), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That the standing rules of the 
Senate be, and they are hereby, amended by 
adding after rule XX a new rule, relating to 
river and harbor projects, as follows: 

“Rule XXI. When a rivers and harbors au- 
thorization bill is pending, a point of order 
may be made against the authorization of 
any project in any form not formally recom- 
mended to the Congress in an official report 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors.” 


STABILIZATION OF CURRENCIES AND 
EXCHANGE VALUES 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 13), which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency: 


Resolved, That a special committee of 
nine Senators, to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a comprehensive study cof 
proposals designed to stabilize currencies 
and their exchange value, including pro- 
posals for substituting any type of “credits” 
for gold in settlement of international bal- 
ances, for establishment of a system of 
bimetalism, and any other proposal involy- 
ing international agreement with a view to 
facilitating international exchange and pro- 
moting international trade. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of such study 
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and investigation, together with its recom- 
mendations, if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purpose of this investigation, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, to employ such 
clerical and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such cor- 
respondence, books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $25,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT AND ITS USE IN WORLD 
AIR COMMERCE 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 14), which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Whereas it is imperative that the United 
States maintain its proper sphere in world 
air commerce during the immediate post- 
war period of development; and 

Whereas immediately following the end of 
World War No. 1 it became necessary to 
readjust aircraft production to civil needs 
of the United States; and 

Whereas immediately following the end of 
the present war it will be necessary to estab- 
lish a civil aviation program for the United 
Sates for both domestic and foreign air 
commerce; and 

Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
specifically provides for the encouragement 
and development of An air-transportation 
system properly adapted to the present and 
future needs of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, of the Postal 
Service, and of the national defense; and 

Whereas the time to determine interna- 
tional air rights for civil air transport to 
establish a charter for freedom of the air is 
during peace treaty negotiations; and ® 

Whereas it is desirable and necessary to 
accumulate and compile adequate data prior 
to such peace treaty negotiations; and 

Whereas such data have been heretofore 
accumulated by various and sundry inter- 
departmental committees: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any subcommittee thereof author- 
ized by the chairman of such committee, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation with respect to (1) 
the feasibility of adapting current types of 
aircraft used in the war effort to use in civil- 
air transport; (2) the feasibility of incorpo- 
rating in the construction of civil aircraft 
such features as will make them readily 
adaptable for immediate conversion and use 
for war purposes; (3) the feasibility of using 
world air transport as an international air 
police force to enforce peace terms; (4) the 
program of training and providing a reserve 
of skilled aircraft personnel, including ground 
crews and operations personnel for the im- 
mediate mobilization of civil air forces to 
adequately meet war emergencies, as well as 
preliminary training of personnel to be di- 
rectly available-to the War and Navy De- 
partments in a war emergency; (5) the pro- 
vision for world-wide weather observation 
facilities for forecasting weather over all 
civil airways, both domestic and foreign; (6) 
the provision for adequate landing and re- 
fueling facilities for world air commerce; (7) 
the planning, development and construction 
of aircraft which will assure to the United 
States at all times its proper sphere in world 
air commerce; (8) the coordination of civil 


air transport with other means of transporta- 
tion; and (9) any other matters which such 
committee or subcommittee may deem it nec- 
essary to investigate for the purpose of ob- 
taining adequate information to enable it to 
make recommendations for the supremacy of 
the United States in world air commerce, 
The committee shall report to the Senate, 
from time to time, the results of its investi- 
gation, together with its recommendations. 

For the purpose of this resolution the com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
pericds of the Seventy-ninth and succeed- 
ings Congresses, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, documents, and other records, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The 
expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


INVESTIGATION OF EFFECT UPON INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE OF CENTRALIZATION 
OF HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 15), which was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 190, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to December 21, 1943 (relating 
to the investigation of the effect upon inter- 
state commerce of the centralization of heavy 
industry in the United States), is hereby 
continued during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; and the limit of expenditures under 
such resolution is hereby increased by 
#25,000. 


STUDY OF AUTHORITY FOR ISSUANCE OF 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS AND DEPARTMEN- 
TAL REGULATIONS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolutfOon (S. Res. 16), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved, That the date for submission of 
the report calied for by Senate Resolution 
252, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
March 30, 1944 (relating to a study into the 
legal and constitutional authority for the 
issuance of Executive orders of the President 
and of departmental regulations), is hereby 
extended to not later than the end of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress; that the authority 
contained in such resolution is hereby con- 
tinued during the sessions, recesses, and <d- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; and that the limit of expenditures un- 
der such reso.ution is hereby increased by 
$10,000. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
TERE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 17), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resoiution 206, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to November 16, 1943 (relating 
to the investigation of the alcoholic beverage 
industry), is hereby continued during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned pericds of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress; and the limit 
of expenditures under such resolution is 
hereby increased by $25,000, 
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CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR IN- 
VESTIGATION OF USE OF PUBLIC 
LANDS—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EX- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 18), which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 241, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, agreed to May 24, 1940, and Senate Res- 
olution 147, Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed 
to September 8, 1941, and Senate Resolution 
39, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Jan- 
uary 28, 1943, and Senate Resolution 294, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to May 23, 
1944 (relating to the investigation of the use 
of public lands), is hereby continued and 
may be exerciscd during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; and the limit of expendi- 
tures under such resolutions is hereby in- 
creased by $10,000. 


COMMITTEE ON CIVIL AVIATION AND 
AERONAUTICS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 19), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is hereby amended by 
inserting after the seventeenth line of para- 
graph 1 the following: 

“Committee on Civil Aviation and Aero- 
nautics, to consist of 13 Senators.” 


PRODUCTION AND PURCHASE OF GOLD 
AND SILVIR 'N THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 20), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 187, 
agreed to August 16, 1935, as amended by 
motion on January 16, 1939, increasing the 
membership of the committee to nine Sena- 
tors instead cf five, and as further amended 
by Senate Resolution 261, agreed to June 29, 
1942, authorizing a special committee of nine 
Senators to confer with the Secretary of the 
Treasury relative to the administration, and 
the economic and commercial effect in the 
United States and abroad, of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 1178), and to 
make a full and complete investigation with 
respect to the production, or the lack ot 
production, of gold and silver in the United 
States and its Territories, hereby is contin- 
ued in full force and effect during the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. 


COMPENSATION FOR LANDS SOLD TO THE 
UNITED STATES BY THE CHEROKEE 
INDIANS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following resolution (‘S. Res. 21), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the report of the Comp- 
troller General on compensation for lands 
sold to the United States by the Cherckee 
Indians, printed as Senate Document No. 2838, 
November 25, 1942, be referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate for examina- 
tion and report. 

The Judiciary Committee is hereby au- 
thorized to report to the Senate whether 
any readjustment of the accounts is neces- 
sary in order to fulfill the pledges made in 
compensation of the lands sold to the United 
States by the Cherokee treaty, and whether 
or not a fair and just settlement has been 
made in accordance with the treaty through 
which the sale was made. The committee 
is authorized to obtain further evidence, if 
found advisable, and report any facts and 
precedents pertinent thereto to the Senate 
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for its full information. If the committee 
find necessary, as a matter of justice, it shall 
submit a suitable resolution for the readjust- 
ment of the accounts and the ultimate liqui- 
dation of any balances found due. 


HATTIE L. LAMBERT 


Mr. BILBO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 22), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Hattie L. Lambert, sister of John E. Lambert, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


INVESTIGATION OF GASOLINE SHORTAGE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BILBO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 23), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the present 
gasoline shortage in the District of Colum- 
bia, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
causes of such shortage and the person or 
persons responsible therefor. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its study and 
investigation together with such recom- 
mendations as to necessary legislation as it 
may deem desirable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such: hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, reces- 
ses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents pes hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee under this resolu- 
tion, which shall not exceed $2,500, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS BY 
WIRE AND RADIO—INCREASE IN LIMIT 
OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. 
WHEELER, and Mr. WHITE) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 24), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 187, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, agreed to October 19, 1943 (pro- 
viding for an investigation of international 
communications by wire and radio), as sup- 
plemented by Senate Resolution 268, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, agreed to March 29, 
1944, is hereby continued until the end of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress; and the limit 
of expenditures of the committee for such 
purposes is hereby increased by $10,000. 


CHRISTMAS ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the Christmas 
address by the President of the United States, 
broadcast to the people of the United States 
on Christmas eve, December 24, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
BEFORE THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an address entitled 
“The Use of Statistics in the Formulation of 
a National Full-Employment Policy,” deliv- 
ered by the Vice President at a meeting of the 
American Statistical Association, held at 
Washington, D. C., on December 27, 1944, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE NEW WORLD OF BUSINESS- -ADDRESS 
BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp a condensation of an 
address entitled “The New World of Business,” 
delivered by the Vice President before the 
Progressive Businessmen, Inc., at a meeting in 
New York City on November 2, 1944, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER AT 
NATIONAL LAWYERS’ GUILD DINNER 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator WAGNER at a dinner meet- 
ing of the National Lawyers’ Guild, held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, on 
December 13, 1944, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


FRATERNALISM, A SOURCE OF ADE- 
QUACY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Fraternalism, a Source of Ade- 
quacy,” delivered by him before the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, at the Maryland Casualty Co. 
auditorium, Baltimore, Md., on December 11, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO EDWIN A. HALSEY BY GOULD 
LINCOLN 


{Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp a bute to the 
Secretary of the Senate, Col. EdWin A. Halsey, 
written by Mr. Gould Lincoln, and published 
in the Washington Evening Star of Decem- 
ber 28, 1944, which, with further remarks by 
Senator McCKELLAR, appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY BERNARD M. BARUCH AT 
“FEDERATION DAY” BREAKFAST MEET- 
ING, NEW YORK CITY 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Bernard M. Baruch at the “Fed- 
eration Day” breakfast meeting, held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on December 
12, 1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON ADDRESS BY 
JAMES A. FARLEY BEFORE ALABAMA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Don’t ‘Buy Business,’” published in 
the Onancock (Va.) News, relative to a 
speech delivered by the Honorable James A. 
Farley before the Alabama State Chamber of 
Commerce, at Birmingham, Ala., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMERCIAL-RENT CONTROL—LETTER 
BY SENATOR WAGNER 


[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter relating 
to the subject of commercial-rent control, 
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addressed by him to the Governor of New 
York, and joined in by Senator Mgap, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRAGEDY OF ONE-MAN RULE—ARTICLE 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
David Lawrence, entitled “Tragedy of One- 
Man Rule,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RENEGOTIATION ACT—LETTER 
FROM R. E. WERNER 


{Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
R. E. Werner, manager of the Equipment 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., on the subject of the 
Renegotiation Act, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM LEWISTOWN (MONT.) DEM- 
OCRAT-NEWS 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the ReEcorp, an editorial 
advocating the creation of a Missouri Valley 
Authority, published in the Lewistown Demo- 
crat-News, of Lewistown, Mont., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA’S WAR AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD a copy of the address which 
I made last evening over the radio. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Like all good Americans, I want to win 
this war in the quickest possible time. Like 
many of you, I have sons in the armed serv- 
ices. And like you, I feel the American peo- 
ple are entitled to the truth. 

Truth is always thé first casualty of war. 
The opiates that have been poured down 
the throats of the American people for the 
past several years by the self-appointed prop- 
aganda peddlers fortunately are now wear- 
ing off. For several long years Americans 
have been fed the proposition that this is a 
“people’s war.” But now an ever-growing 
number of us realize that about all the peo- 
ples of every nation have had to do with this 
war is the fighting, the suffering, and the 
dying it exacts. We have been sold the idea 
that this war was a “war of liberation.” Now 
we ask ourselves in deep dismay the question, 
“A war of liberation to whom and to what?” 

Since August 16, 1941, our Government 
leaders, even the highest of them, have dan- 
gled the principles and purposes of the At- 
lantic Charter, both in toto and in tantaliz- 
ing tidbits, before our eyes. It is, they said, 
a “war of liberation from an old world with 
all its ancient ills to the brave new world 
already being erected on the Atlaritic Char- 
ter’s universal principles. And now we de- 
spair of such a promise, not that the At- 
lantic Charter is dead, but that as a docu- 
ment, it never lived. 

The conflict of fears, which is an inevitable 
aftermath of a loss of faith in propaganda, 
has created deep confusion on the American 
scene. Personally, I have always trusted the 
American people with the facts. I have ev- 
ery confidence in their innate sense of de- 
cency and justice. I have considered it my 
most solemn duty as a Senator to give the 
American people all the facts in my posses- 
sion, together with the truth about them, us 
I see it. Therefore, tonight I make not even 
the pretense of an apology for the position 
I have held both before and during this war. 
Furthermore, as I see my duty tonight, it is 
to give the American people such facts as 
are in my possession and the truth as I see 
it concerning these facts, 
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Let us not mince words. America tonight 
faces a grave crisis in this war and an im- 
passe in international diplomacy. Since no 
real agreement could be reached among the 
Big Three about the future United Nations 
organization contemplated in the Moscow 
Declaration and advocated by the United 
States—Dumbarton Oaks is a grim hoax. No 
nation today trusts the other nation suffi- 
ciently to warrant a single gesture toward 
risking its security on the success of an in- 
ternational organization. This distrust runs 
so deep among the Allies themselves that 
they have not dared to create a United Na- 
tions political council such as was promised 
in the Moscow Declaration of over a year ago. 
After 5 years of fighting the unspeakable Hit- 
ler on the European continent, and after 3 
vears of American participation in the strug- 
gle, the precious “unity” of Great Britain, 
Russia, and the United States cannot pro- 
duce a common statement of purpose to- 
ward Europe. They cannot even agree on & 
common policy toward Asia. At this very 
moment, while Americans are doing 70 per- 
cent of the fighting on the western front, 
50 percent of the fighting in Italy, and al- 
most 100 percent of the active fighting in the 
far Pacific, our much-vaunted allies are now 
engaged primarily in consolidating and ex- 
tending their influence into ever-widening 
spheres in a bloody game of power politics 
which, if continued, cannot help but blow 
up in a third world war. And while this 
war goes on, the continent of Europe, whose 
social, economic, and political foundations 
have already been torn up by the roots, is 
being further battered into a veritable cham- 
ber of horrors. 

Actually, Europe has become a seething 
furnace of fratricide, civil war, murder, dis- 
ease, and starvation. And while this proc- 
ess goes on, the President is urged to call 
for a National Service Act; our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stettinius, seeks to inspire fear 
in the hearts of the American people by 
drawing verbal pictures of the robot horrors 
of the next war, and our Under Secretary 
of State further panics the public mind by 
threatening that the next aggressor will 
wreak his wrath on the United States as the 
first victim of the third world war. Amer- 
i 1s being subjected to a psychology of fear, 
of insecurity, of a lack of faith in the 
effectiveness of the normal processes and 
principles of international law, a part of 
which process is revealed in the current ad- 
ministration drive to saddle upon the Amer- 
ican people before this war is over a war 
psychology and a war economy in the form 
of peacetime military conscription. At a 
time when there is not a stable government 
left in Europe or in Asia, when unity between 
ourselves and our allies is threatened to its 
foundation, when millions of men and 
women are suffering the tortures of the 
damned, there has not yet appeared a single 
curative or creative idea around which to 
rebuild either Europe or the world. What 
is the answer? I am convinced that the ma- 
jority of the American people believe with 
me that it is imperative that a United Na- 
tions political council be immediately set 
up to see that the present series of disgrace- 
ful unilateral peace settlements now taking 
place in Europe stops. Only in this way can 
the inevitable conflict arising out of the cre- 
ation of two spheres of influence in Europe 
be averted. Here is the finest opportunity in 
the world for those who have been preach- 
ing international coperation in behalf of the 
Big Three to prove by their acts their will- 
ingness to settle these new problems around 
a conference table rather than at the point 
of a bayonet. If Russia continués to insist 
that the fate of Finland, of Poland, of Latvia, 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Rumania, Bulgaria, and 
Jugoslavia, and even Norway, is to be left 
entirely to her discretion, and if Britain in- 
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sists that the only answer to Russia's acts 
lies in her mimicking Russia’s methods in 
her relations with the nations of western 
Europe all the way from Scandinavia to 
Greece, there is no point whatsoever in talk- 
ing about a “World Security League” or poli- 
tical councils and world courts for the set- 
tlement of international disputes in the fu- 
ture. It will be too late. 

Secondly, the Big Three must formulate 
some creative idea around which Europe 
can be rebuilt. Europe has always been the 
powder keg of world conflicts. It has al- 
ready taken us into two wars in a generation 
and even now threatens a third one. In 
1923 I spent 5 months visiting almost every 
country in Europe, including Russia. I have 
been there many times since then. And 
from that day to this I have been convinced 
that the only salvation for Europe, and the 
only basic cure for her ancient ills lies in 
the creation of a United States of Europe. 
This idea is not original with me, of course, 
It has been advocated by outstanding Euro- 
pean statesmen, including Briand of France, 
Schuschnigg of Austria, and many others. 
Let us consider the basic idea underlying 
our own United States of America. Sup- 
pose each of our 48 States maintained its 
own exclusive sovereignty, with tariff bar- 
riers and business restrictions; suppose our 
sectional customs, social problems and ideals; 
suppose our regional economic and industrial 
interests; suppose our 48 State militias 
yielded allegiance to no higher authority 
than their State or local government; we 
know full well our history would have been 
burdened with the shame and grief of more 
than one civil war. If ever the people of 
Europe had a cause or were ever in the con- 
dition to reorient and reorganize their in- 
terests and their loyalties around a more cre- 
ative and secure ideal than they have ever 
known before, it is in this hour of their 
anguish. Furthermore, the acceptance of 
this remedy for their suffering will provide 
the core of reality to which the faltering 
unity among the Big Three can attach itself 
in all the vigor of a new-found vision. I 
am convinced that only in this way can we 
avert a far worse catastrophe than this war 
in the years ahead. Europe is now in such 
a state of demoralization that the middle 
class has been virtually eliminated, and a 
leveling-down process has brought the masses 
of its peoples to their very knees. Without 
some higher ideal to discipline and guide 
them, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States with the very best of intentions, will be 
sucked into such a moral, social, political, 
and economic vacuum that they will end 
up in a struggle to seize control over what- 
ever is left of Europe until they find them- 
selves at each other’s throats. 

Russia says she must seize and maintain 
control of these Eastern European nations 
into which she has marched in order to pro- 
tect and secure her western border. But, I 
ask, where does this process stop? And I 
would answer, not until it reaches open con- 
flict with other spheres of influence. Say 
what we like about Britain’s intervention in 
Greece, unless I am terribly mistaken, this 
js the first of many clashes of interest that 
will inevitably follow, when both Russia and 
Britain apply this principle. If, on the other 
hand, Russia and Great Britain will join with 
the United States in a sincere experiment 
in international collaboration in that part 
of the world that constitutes their own back 
yard, I would be willing to support an inter- 
national organization that would guarantee 
on the basis of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter the security and integrity, not only 
of the United States of Europe, but of 
Russia as well. But I shall oppose any world 
organization designed to put the United 
States in the position of holding the draw 
strings of an international grab bag while 
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Britain and Russia connive or fight for the 
spoils. No one yet has found a way to save 
his birthright by selling it for a mess of 
pottage. 

I would conclude by urging, with all the 
seriousness at my command, that the Amer- 
ican people demand the abandonment by 
their Government and their allies of the 
brutal and costly slogan of “unconditional 
surrender.” Until this is effected, we shall 
go on blowing Europe and our own boys to 
bits without rhyme or reason. And I am 
convinced that with the establishment of a 
United States of Europe in which disarma- 
ment and economic collaboration are com- 
bined, any threat to the security of either 
Russia or Britain would be eliminated and 
the task of restoring Germany as a respected 
member of the society of nations will have 
been largely begun. I would be and I am 
sure the majority of Americans also wou!d 
be unwilling to sanction a peace of ven- 
geance. I am unwilling and I am certain 
again that the vast majority of Americans 
are also unwilling that America’s sons police 
the world. We must make a peace that will 
not require it, a peace we shall be willing to 
support with all our heart and soul, not only 
now but 10 or 20 years from now. 

Certainly, if we are not fighting this war 
to transfer the control of Europe from Hitler 
to Stalin or to Stalin and Churchill, if we 
are not fighting this war in the far Pacific 
merely to return to their old masters the 
people we liberate, we ought now, once and 
for all, so to record our intentions. 

If power politics in Europe cannot be 
stopped now, if a free federation of Europe 
cannot be worked out now, then it does not 
matter where the American armies stop, our 
boys will have died in vain—the war will 
have been lost. No slogans, no fine worded 
phrases can change this result. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, while 
I am on my feet I wish to read to the 
Senate a statement which was given out 
by Mr. Stettinius and reported in this 
morning’s United Press. The statement 
is as follows: 


Whatever the intention of the speaker, 
Senator WHEELER’s attack upon the uncondi- 
tional-surrender principle agreed to by the 
British Government, the Russian Govern- 
ment, the Chinese Government, and our own, 
will be understood in Germany and Japan 
as meaning that if these countries can resist 
long enough, and can kill enough American 
soldiers, the will of the American people to 
achieve a complete victory will be broken and 
a negotiated peace can be secured. 

The people of Germany and Japan do not 
know, as the people of the United States do 
know, that Senator WHEELER speaks not for 
the American people but for a discredited few 
whose views have been overwhelmingly re- 
jected by their fellow citizens of every party. 
Senator WHEELER’s statement is, therefore, 
profoundly regrettable. 


Mr. President, in answer to the state- 
ment which I have just read, I wish to say 
that if anything could be regrettable it 
would be Mr. Stettinius’ statement. He 
speaks of a few discredited people in this 
country. I made the statement that the 
demand for unconditional surrender was 
a mistake. I assert, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the statement recently 
made by Mr. Morgenthau in which he 
said that we should enslave the German 
people, which statement, according to 
the press, had been placed in the hands 
of every German soldier and read over 
the radio by Goebbels in Germany, has 
cost the lives of many American boys, 
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Mr. President, not only have I said 
that the demand for unconditional sur- 
render was a mistake, but thousands of 
other people of high intelligence and of 
the class who could be called interven- 
tionists, if you please, or international- 
ists, have also made similar statements. 

Mr. Stettinius says that I do not speak 
for the American people. Of course, I 
do not speak for all the American peo- 
ple; but I will venture the assertion that 
I speak for more people than does Mr, 
Stettinius, because he has never had to 
face a constituency. He may be ex- 
pressing the views of the big interests 
whom he has heretofore represented in 
this country; but he does not represent 
the great rank and file of the American 
people. When Mr. Stettinius refers to 
“a discredited few,” he is not speaking 
for the mothers and fathers of America 
whose sons are dying upon the far-flung 
battlefields of the world. 

Unconditional surrender and a nego- 
tiated peace! Mr. President, I thought 
that Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points had a 
great deal to do with the saving of the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican boys. I feel now, as I have felt for 
some time, that if we would inform the 
German people of the peace conditions 
upon which we would insist, that they 
should get rid of Hitler, Goebbels, and 
Himmler, set up a democratic govern- 
ment, agree to a United States of Europe, 
in connection with which we would be 
willing to help provide democratic gov- 
ernments on that continent—not under 
the domination of England and not un- 
der the domination of Russia—it would 
save the lives of a great many young men 
of this country. 

Mr. Stettinius knows that polls have 
béen taken and submitted to the State 
Department. The polls show that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people feel and believe that we are being 
kicked around by our allies. Mr. Stet- 
tinius knows, and I know that he knows, 
that, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have the greatest armies of the greatest 
fighting forces in the world, we are in a 
position today where we have to submit 
to the dictates of Russia on the one hand 
and England on the other. When I say 
that Mr. Stettinius knows that, I say it 
advisedly. 

A negotiated peace! I have never ad- 
vocated a negotiated peace, but what I 
have said is that if we should lay down 
the terms and conditions of peace and 
the German people were willing to accept 
them, that would not be a negotiated 
peace but would be a dictated peace; and, 
as a matter of fact, no peace has ever 
been made in the history of the world 
without some negotiation. 

Our Russian allies through a commit- 
tee sponsored and approved by them 
have repeatedly broadcast to the Ger- 
man people a statement to the effect that 
they wanted to see a strong Germany, 
an independent Germany. They have 
repeatedly said that they did not want 
to destroy German industry and did not 
want to destroy the German Army, but 
the United States has said that only un- 
conditional surrender would be accepted. 

Let me ask any Member of the Senate, 
If somebody should say to you, “If I get 
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into your room, I am going to kill you; 
I am going to enslave you; I am going to 
destroy your industry,” what would you 
do? Would you let him in or would you 
say, “If you are going to kill me if you 
get in here, then I am going to take 
chances and fight to keep you from kill- 
ing me if I can.” 

I repeat, without any hesitation what- 
soever, that, in my judgment, uncondi- 
tional surrender is an asinine policy. 
Not only have I made that statement as 
to unconditional surrender but some of 
the highest authorities in the church 
world have indicated the same thing. I 
refer particularly to the statements 
which have been made by His Holiness 
the Pope of Rome. Other church leaders 
all over this country have made similar 
statements. Are these church leaders 
discredited? Do they represent only a 
few discredited people throughout the 
world? All peace-loving people through- 
out this country and throughout the 
world are hoping and praying that the 
war may come to a speedy end and that 
peace may reign again upon this earth. 
Furthermore they are hoping and pray- 
ing that democracy may be set up in 
Europe, and that the unilateral treaties 
which are now being made, contrary, if 
you please, to the Teheran Conference, 
contrary to every principle upon which 
this Government has stood, may be 
abandoned and no further efforts made 
along that line. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is aware of the fact that I was one 
of the Senators who opposed recently 
some of the personnel of the State De- 
partment who may have represented the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
State. Had I been President of the 
United States I might or might not have 
chosen the Secretary of State for the 
high office which he occupies, but now 
he is Secretary of State of the American 
people and the American Government 
and I shall support him. 


I must say that I agree with the senti- 
ment expressed by the Secretary of State 
that it is extremely unfortunate if any- 
body, public or private in character, in 
this country says or does anything which 
indicates the slightest weakening of the 
will of the American people to crush 
Germany as our enemy until she is utterly 
impotent. . 

Obviously, Hitler has no hope save a 
weakening not in the armies but in the 
morale of the United Nations. If he can 
divide the United Nations, if he can tire 
us of war, if he can make us begin to 
doubt whether another day or another 
month or another year is worth what 
it will cost, then, of course, he is achiev- 
ing the success of the weapon upon which 
he has depended principally in all his 
conquests, the weapon that weakens the 
will of his enemies. ; 

I am sure the Secretary of State did 
not intend to reflect in any sense of the 
word upon the able Senator from Mon- 
tana in his personal capacity, but I do 
say that we should weigh our words most 
carefully if they might be construed even 
by our foes as indicating that we are 
willing to quibble or to debate about their 
surrender or about the terms of it. 
Surely, if they think there is any hope of 
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that, they will fight longer and put up a 
braver front in the hope that we will 
make greater concessions. I believe that 
we can weaken the will of the German 
people more by letting them know that 
they must accept unconditional sur- 
render, that there is nothing else in store 
for them, and that the sooner they accept 
it the more lives they will save. On the 
other hand, if hope is held out to them 
that they can get better terms by a 
longer war, that will be the policy they 
will pursue, thus causing the sacrifice of 
an even greater number of the sacred 
lives of our countrymen. 

While, of course, there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion, I am sure, referring 
to the matter of policy and not to per- 
sonality, that the sentiment expressed 
by the Secretary of State is the senti- 
ment of our armed forces and of the 
people of the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, an- 
swering my distinguished colleague from 
Florida, first I wish to say that we are 
now told that we must not say anything 
whatsoever affecting American interests, 
because if we do, we are contributing to 
division and stirring up disunity in this 
country. 

.I call attention to the fact that there 
is no such “hush-hush” propaganda 
being spread in England. I have before 
me a clipping under a London date line, 
with the heading “London paper assails 
F. D.’s peace terms.” It reads: 


Lonpon, November 3.—The Weekly Econo- 
mist— 


The Weekly Economist is one of the 
best-edited and best-known London 
papers, recognized as one of the great 
liberal publications of England— 


The Weekly Economist today made a 
broadside attack against the unconditional 
surrender policy of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill. 

Pointing out that Churchill recently clari- 
fied the only peace condition yet laid down 
before Germany when he said “unconditional 
surrender in the sense of no bargaining 
with the enemy still is the policy of His 
Majesty’s government,” the Economist de-. 
clared: “If this could have been said when 
the unconditional surrender slogan first was 
put forward at the Casablanca conference, 
much quite needless argument and disunity 
would have been avoided and the war might 
well have been shortened. 

“Unconditional surrender, if it is to be 
taken literally.(and no other interpretation 
was encouraged), is obvious nonsense. 

“It is an unworkable policy which encour- 
ages the enemy to fight till the last gasp and 
provides opportunities which Dr. Goebbels 
has used to the full. 

“No German will surrender until he knows, 
or thinks he knows, what surrender involves. 
A ‘refusal to bargain is sensible; refusal to 
give some indication of terms—if any terms 
exist—at this stage of the war is to miss the 
finest chance yet presented for effective psy- 
chological warfare. 

“The mischievous phrase ‘unconditional 
surrender’ now admitted to be misleading, 
has been a barrier to sound policy. It should 
be buried.” 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Democratic conference on yesterday au- 
thorized the majority steering commit- 
tee to fill vacancies on standing com- 
mittees of the Senate. It will be im- 


possible for the steering committee to 
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complete its duty in the filling of these 
vacancies so as to report them to the 
Senate before next Wednesday. I hope 
that by that time we will be able to re- 
port to the Senate the new committee 
assignments, along with those of the mi- 
nority, so that we can complete the mem- 
pership of the committees. For that 
reason there is no occasion for the Senate 
to meet prior to next Wednesday, and 
therefore I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon on Wednes- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned to Wednesday, January 10, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou glorified Lord, born in a stable, 
cradled in a manger, and buried in a bor- 
rowed tomb, we rejoice that Thou art the 
son of man. We pray that a stricken, 
reluctant humanity, welling up with its 
bitter cries, may call out to Thee in tri- 
umphant confidence. With many yearn- 
ings the human soul asks: “Is there a 
balm in Gilead?” We wait for light, but 
behold obscurity; for brightness, but we 
walk in darkness. O forgive us, Father, 
when in these experiences we permit 
doubts, suspicions, and fears to weigh 
down our spirits. O help us to lift our 
eyes unto the hills; our strength cometh 
from the Lord. 

When the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the spirit of the Lord shall lift up 
a standard against him. We praise Thee 
that these floodtimes in life are not 
ordained to destroy or engulf us, but 
Thou wilt subdue their distresses and 
mitigate their pangs. How many there 
are who wander to and fro; who will 
show us any good? -In every age Thou 
hast breathed Thy spirit upon hearts that 
sought Thee; O lead us all to find truth 
in things eternal. Take away every root 
of bitterness, all alienations, and all 
those separations which so often lead to 
disunity. O spirit of the Most High, gird 
our souls, cling round our finest ambi- 
tions, and give us an everliving faith. 
May we not take pride in our immunity, 
but look with tenderness and compassion 
upon all who suffer. . In the name of the 
Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 4, 1945, was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatlin, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a concurrent reso- 
lution of the following title, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. Con. Res. 2. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the two Houses 


of Congress on Saturday, January 6, 1945, for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 


tions as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. Barx- 
LEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agencies: 
. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of Commerce. 

. Department of the Interior. 
Department of Justice. 

. Department of the Navy, 

. Post Office Department. 

. Department of the Treasury. 
. Department of War. 

. Federal Security Agency. 

10. Federal Trade Commission. 
’ 11, National Housing Agency. 

12. Office of Defense Transportation. 

The message also announced that puir- 
suant to Senate Concurrent Resolu' on 
1, providing for a joint session on Sat- 
urday, January 6, 1945, to count the 
electoral votes for President and Vice 
President, Mr. GREEN and Mr. AUSTIN 
were appointed tellers on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. BarK- 
LEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agency: 
. Department of Commerce, 

. Department of Justice. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Post Office Department. 

. Department of the Treasury. 
. Department of War. 

. 7 War Manpower Commission. 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES V. HEIDINGER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the authority 
conferred upon him by House Resolution 
49, he did, on Friday, January 5, 1945, ad- 
minister the oath of office to the Honor- 
able JAMES V. HEIDINGER at Bethesda, Md. 

AUTHORITY TO DECLARE RECESS 


Mr. McCCRMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
remainder of the day the Speaker may 
declare a recess or recesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM OF THE DAY 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for a moment. I think the House 
would like to know what the program 
of the day is, particularly the hour at 
which certain things will happen. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am unable to 
state the hours when they will happen. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the resolution provide that the Sen- 


ate shall come here to the House Cham- 


CHoOAMOPWNr 


Qurwhre 
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ber at 1 o’clock, and that the reading 
of the President's message will follow? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had acon- 
versation with the President on yester- 
day. The message will be read imme- 
diately on the completion of the count- 
ing of the electoral ballots, which should 
be around 1:20 or 1:25 p. m. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ACCEPTANCE OF OATH OF OFFICE 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution (H. Res. 
56) and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, Whereas JAMES V. HEIDINGER, a 
Representative from the State of Illinois, 
has been unable from sickness to appear in 
person to be sworn as a Member of this 
House, but has sworn to and subscribed the 
oath of office before the Speaker, authorized 
by resolution of this House to administer the 
oath, and the said oath of office has been 
presented in his behalf to the House, and 
tkere being no contest or question as to his 
election: Therefore 

Resolved, That the said oath be accepted 
and received by the House as the oath of 
office of the said James V. HEIDINGER as a 
Member of this House. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
BIRTHDAY OF THE SPEAKER 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the birthday of our be- 
loved Speaker, and I wish to extend to 
him the warmest felicitations of the 
Members of the House on both sides of 
the aisle and to wish for him many, many 
years of health and happiness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusett_? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
spontaneous manifestation of friendship 
of the Members of the House, without 
regard to party, following the congrat- 
ulations of our distinguished friend 
from Massachusetts the minority leader 
{Mr. Martin] to the Speaker on his 
birthday anniversary shows the love 
and affection every Member of the 
House entertains for our beloved and 
distinguished Speaker. 

I appreciate, as majority leader, and 
personally, the expressions of congrat- 
ulations that came from the leader of 
the minority party in the House and 
express to him, and through him to his 
party, our thanks. I join with him in 
congratulating the Speaker; and in con- 
veying to the Speaker the very best 
wishes of the Democratic Members of 
the House, the hope that he will 
continue for many years to come to be 
Speaker of the National House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
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ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I send to the desk a resolution 
(CH. Res. 57) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers and Delegate be, and they are hereby, 
elected members of the standing committees 
of the House of Representatives, as follows: 

Accounts: Leo E. Alien, of Illinois; Frank L. 
Sundstrom, New Jersey; Dean M. Gillespie, 
Colorado. ' 

Appropriations: John Taber, New York; 
Richard B. Wigglesworth, Massachusetts; D. 
Lane Powers, New Jersey; Charles A. Plumley, 
Vermont; Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois; Albert 
J. Engel, Michigan; Karl Stefan, Nebraska; 
Francis Case, South Dakota; Frank B. Keefe, 
Wisconsin; Noble J. Johnson, Indiana; Robert 
F. Jones, Ohio; Ben F. Jensen, Iowa; H. Carl 
Andersen, Minnesota; Henry C. Dworshak, 
Idaho; Walter C. Ploeser, Missouri; Harve 
Tibbott, Pennsylvania. 

Military Affairs: Walter G. Andrews, New 
York; Dewey Short, Missouri; Leslie C. 
Arends, Illinois; Charles R. Clason, Massa- 
chusetts; J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey; Paul 
W. Shafer, Michigan; Thomas E. Martin, 
Iowa; Charles H. Elston, Ohio; Forest A. 
Harness, Indiana; Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. Leroy Johnson, California; Clare 
Boothe Luce, Connecticut; Joseph R. Far- 
rington, Hawaii. 

Naval Affairs: James W. Mott, Oregon; W. 
Sterling Cole, New York; George J. Bates, 
Massachusetts; William E. Hess, Ohio; Jack 
Z. Anderson, California; James Wolfenden, 
Pennsylvania; William W. Blackney, Michi- 
gan; Robert A. Grant, Indiana; Margaret 
Chase Smith, Maine; James V. Heidinger, 
Illinois; Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii. 

Rules: Leo E. Allen, Illinois; Earl C. 
Michener, Michigan; Charles A. Halleck, 
Indiana; Clarence J. Brown, Ohio. 

Ways and Means: Harold Knutson, Minne- 
sota; Daniel A. Reed, New York; Roy O. Wood- 
ruff, Michigan; Thomas A. Jenkins, Ohio; 
Bertrand W. Gearhart, California; Frank 
Carlson, Kansas; Richard M. Simpson, Penn- 
sylvania; Robert W. Kean, New Jersey. 


The resolution was egreed to. 
SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands there are several Members whose 
certificates are on file with the Clerk, who 
have not taken the oath of office. If they 
will present themselves at the bar of the 
House they may take the oath of office at 
this time. 

Messrs. HALE, RIZLEY, BREHM, and 
SMITH of Ohio appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


READING OF MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair laid before 
the House the following Senate concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 2). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Saturday, 
the sixth day of January 1945, immediately 
following the counting of the electoral votes 
for President and Vice President as provided 
for in Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, for 
the purpose of receiving such communica- 
tions as the President of the United States 
shall be pleased to make to them. 
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The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next after disposition of the 
regular order of business on the Speak- 
er’s table and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be allowed to address the House for 45 
minutes to discuss the Burma Road. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at two points in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include in 
one an editorial from the Baltimore Sun, 
and in the other a petition from the 
Baltimore branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


JACKSON HOLE MONUMENT 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill to repeal what 
is known as the Antiquities Act. It was 
under this act that a large portion of 
the Jackson Hole country in Wyoming 
was set aside as a monument. This act 
was passed by the Congress for the pur- 
pose of preserving monuments of scien- 
tific and historical value against van- 
dalism, and so forth, but it is now being 
used as a way to bypass Congress to 
create parks that Congress has refused 
to set aside as parks. In this particular 
instance it was used to create an-addi- 
tion to the Teton National Park which 
will ultimately be added to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. Now I have tived 
by the Yellowstone National Park for 
many years and I love that great scenic 
territory. I would do anything to pro- 
tect it and I want to See it kept as it is 
now, but I do not want to see it en- 
larged in the manner that is sought by 
this procedure. We Representatives of 
the West have seen for years a gradual 
encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon our territory by one way or 
another initiated in the first instance by 
fanatics on the theory that they wanted 
to preserve something for the future. 
As it appears to me, this whole scheme 
revolves around the efforts of the In- 
terior Department and the National Park 
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Service to enlarge the scope of their 
activities to the greatest extent possible 
regardless of reason, law, and Congress, 
and regardless of the injuries to the pri- 
vate land owners. Now Congress will 
always be in session and can always be 
appealed to in setting aside Government 
land for the protection of actual monu- 
ments of scientific and historical value 
and that I have no objection to. But 
I want to see the Congress put a stop to 
the acquisition of territories for park 
purposes under the theory that it is to 
preserve a monument. It is doing some- 
thing indirectly that the law says can- 
not be done directly. 

Now I have gone over all of the terri- 
tory involved in the Jackson Hole coun- 
try. Iam familiar with it. My district 
lies nearly adjacent to it. There is not 
a single thing of historical or scientific 
value in that territory to preserve. It 
is true that around a cabin in which it 
is claimed a horse thief was shot, they 
have built a fence to keep away the 
curious and have put on top of this 
cabin a roof that will remain there for 
some time. Living in an adjoining State, 
where horses were the only means of 
transportation and meant life or death 
to the explorer, the hunter, and the early 
miner, it is true that horse thieves in 
numberless numbers bit the dust. Iam 

* apprehensive that when all of these facts 
become known and publicized that this 
fanaticism for parks and monuments 
might ultimately result in the setting 
aside of my State to preserve the places 
where the horse thieves were shot. 
Clearly the President has been imposed 
upon and misled. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 45 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects, 
and to include certain statements and 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article written 
by Lee McCardell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the News and Observer, of 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? ; 

There was no objection. 

WAR SURPLUS DISPOSAL BILL 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
last session of Congress when the war 
surplus disposal bill was under consid- 
eration, I proposed an amendment to the 
bill calculated to save the war industries 
in the varicus towns and cities in the 
United States for the communities where 
the same had been established, but the 
amendment was defeated. 

In yesterday morning’s Times-Herald, 
I read a report by one of the columnists 
that “some 350 war plants acquired by 
the Government will be dismantled and 
shipped to China, with photographs 
showing how to reassemble them.” 

I stated at the time that I introduced 
my amendment that I was of the opin- 
ion that these war plants would be dis- 
mantled and lost to the communities 
where the same had been established, 
unless my amendment was adopted, and 
this report bears out my prediction. 

Mr. Speaker, I am again calling this 
matter to the attention of the Members 
of the Congress. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland appeared 
at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan and Mr. 
HOFFMAN asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a prayer by Ed- 
gar H. Bierly, of Emporium, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a mes- 
sage from the Territory of Hawaii. 


The SPEAKER: Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ed- 
itorial from the San Francisco Examiner 
dated January 4. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
Gay introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing to amend the Ccnstitution of the 
United States, relative to making trea- 
ties, which would eliminate existing pro- 
visions whereby it-requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate only on all matter 
wherein treaties are involved and pro- 
vides that “hereafter treaties shall be 
made by the President by and with the 
advice of both Houses of Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, the whole question in- 
volved is whether or not the House of 
Representatives should participate in the 
making of treaties and whether or not by 
a majority vote of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate treaties should 
be made. In other words, is it advisable 
for a majority of the Congress to pass 
upon treaties wherein every citizen and 
individual of the United States is in- 
volved, or to retain the long an.viquated 
principle of requiring a two-thirds vote 
of only the Senate? 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that the two-thirds 
requirement of the Senate has long since 
served its purpose. It was only a step 
in a long and heated struggle which had 
been going on for severel years prior 
to 1787, and which had been threat- 
ening and endangering the union of the 
States. By an expression of a majority 
of Congress, both the Senate and House 
of Representatives do we get a better 
expression of the people of the United 
States; by an expression of a majority 
of the Congress we carry out the fun- 
damental principles of democratic ac- 
tion. If we are to become more and 
more truly a democratic Nation carrying 
out the fundamental principles upon 
which our Government was established, 
I believe this important step should be 
teken and it is for this reason that I 
urge this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. Ex- 
perience has shown us the two-thirds 
rule in matters involving the making of 
treaties not only delays and impedes, but 
sometimes defeats, the very functions of 
Government in foreign affairs. A ma- 
jority of both Houses would prevent such 
another tragic experience, I believe, and 
at the same time would protect the 
democratic rights and privileges of the 
people of this great country of ours. 

Furthermore, the average citizen of 
the United States is today more informed 
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and better read on matters involving 
treaties and foreign affairs of our Gov- 
ernment and by adopting the policy of 
a majority of both branches of Con- 
gress, we could get a better and more 
correct exoression of the will of the 
majority of the people we represent. 
Means of communication by newspapers, 
radios, and various other ways, keeps our 
people well informed and never in the 
history cf the world has a citizenship 
been so intensely interested in the for- 
eign affairs of its Government as the 
people of this country today. I urge, 
Mr. Speaker, in the name of democracy 
that the expression of the people of this 
country be permitted to prevail in these 
important problems to be settled, af- 
fecting the destiny of the world for many, 
many years to come. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection +o 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
sult of the adoption of my resolution 
creating a permanent Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I am receiving mes- 
sages of congratulations from patriotic 
Americans everywhere, and especially 
from patriotic organizations; from the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
to the American Legion. 

I am going to read you a telegram 
that I have just received from the na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. 

It comes from Calexico, Calif., and 
reads as follows: 

Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
Member of Congress from Mississippi, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of American Legion, thank you 
for your great and successful fight for the 
American people in making the Dies com- 
mittee a permanent House committee. This 
is a victory for all of our people who are 
indebted to you as an outstanding American 
with the best interests of our country fore- 
most. Look fcrward to seeing you soon. 

Regards, 
EpwarpD SCHIEEERLING, 
National Commander, American Legion. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] be permitted 
to address the House cn January 16 for 
30 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
’ the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, ladies, 
and gentlemen, as you have observed, I 
have not opposed the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi to re-create 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. I merely felt that it should take its 
course for reference and consideration 
by the Committee on Rules which :om- 
mittee has jurisdiction to pass on inves- 
tigating resolutions. 

Nearly all of the older Members, I am 
sure, remember and are aware that I was 
instrumental in having the first com- 
mittee to investigate un-American and 
subversive activities created. That was 
in 1934, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
was appointed as chairman, and the com- 
mittee did a very good job in bringing to 
light activities of subversive elements 
that were inimical to our Government. 
As a result of this investigation, needed 
and beneficial legislation was enacted. 

I again advocated and reported a simi- 
lar resolution in 1938, and being in- 
formed by Mr. Dies that his record would 
show that he combatted the Ku Kiux 
Klan in his own district and that he was 
unafraid to investigate un-American and 
subversive activities, I gladly joined with 
others in urging and actually agreed to 
his appointment as chairman of the new 
committee. There was a need for inves- 
tigation then because of the rampant 
Nazi, Fascist, and communistic activities 
in all sections of our country. 

Shortly after Mr. Dies’ appointment 
as chairman and the committee had be- 
gun to function I stated to him on the 
floor and suggested in a letter addressed 
to him, that I felt Le was being influenced 
by the very persons and groups whose 
activities Congress actually intended to 
investigate. His committee, instead of 
investigating the Fascist and Nazi prop- 
agandists under the leadership of Pelley, 
the Silver Shirt, now serving time in a 
penitentiary, and others misled by Syl- 
vester Viereck and Fritz Kuhn, head of 
the German bund, devoted most of its 
time to investigate so-called communistic 
activities of many progressive and labor 
organizations, whose members the chair- 
man alleged were connected with so- 
called communistic organizations. This 


reckless accusation of many reputable 
and outstanding men and women of be- 


ing Communists or having communistic 
tendencies, without giving them an op- 
portunity to deny or refute such charges, 
created opposition as to the conduct of 
the investigation on the part of tnese 
hundreds and thousands of well-mean- 
ing and patriotic Americans. 

The hearings and the record will dis- 
close that 80 percent of the speeches and 
releases of the chairman were devoted 
to attacking progressive and labor organ- 
izations, and so-called nonexistent Ccom- 
munistic activities. The hearings will 
also show that only 20 percent of the 
proceedings of the committee were de- 
voted to Nazi, Fascist, seditious, and sub- 
versive activities. Therefore, I felt 
obliged from time to time to call atten- 
tion to the need for investigation and to 
urge that the chairman and the commit- 
tee should penetrate the activities of the 
Goebbels Nazi agents and Sylvester Vier- 
eck and his stooges who were then cre- 
ating discord and disunity in our country. 
A great deal of credit has been claimed 
by the committee’s.two master-minded 
investigators, Matthews, the ex-Com- 
munist, and Stripling, the chief investi- 
gator, who have devoted most of their 
time in issuing releases carrying un- 
warranted attacks in order to gain pub- 
licity for the committee and for the pur- 
pose of detracting attention from the 
Nazi-Fascist activities. 

Every few days we read in the press 
of activities of Nazi saboteurs and I am 
sure that even the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi or anyone else cannot point out a 
single act on the part of the so-called 
Communists where they have not shown 
complete loyalty and cooperation in the 
winning of the war. Therefore, it is my 
hope that this committee will be com- 
posed of members who will investigate 
actual un-American and subversive ac- 
tivities and that the committee will not 
go witch hunting, and will nét be mis- 
led by the shrewd conniving Nazi propa- 
gandists who are still in our midst seek- 
ing to create racial and sectional hatred 
and discord. I am in favor of a com- 
mittee, but it must be fair and have the 
interests of the American people at heart, 
and work in accordance with the long- 
recognized precedents of this House. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is the kind we 
are going to have. 

Mr. SABATH. ‘I hope so; and I hope 
the gentleman from Mississippi will not 
control it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Tllinois will not control it either. I will 
tell him that. He will not control it any 
more than he controlled the adoption 
of tke resolution. 

Mr. SABATH. I appreciate that be- 
cause I have not the following among 
the Republican Members to the extent 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has, 

Mr. RANKIN. Nor any other follow- 
ing. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess until 12: 56 p. m. to- 
day. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 21 min- 
utes p. m.), the House stood in recess 
until 12:55 p. m, 
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AFTER THE RECESS 


The recess having expired, at 12 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE 


At 12 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m., 
the Doorkeeper, Mr. Ralph R. Roberts, 
announced the Vice President of the 
United States and the Senate of the 
United States. 

The Senate entered the Hall, headed 
by the Vice President of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Senate, 
the Members and officers of the House 
rising to receive them. 

The Vice President took his seat as the 
presiding officer of the joint convention 
of the two Houses, the Speaker of the 
House occupying the chair on his left. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker 
and gentlemen of the Congress, the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, 
pursuant to the requirements of the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, have met in joint session for the 
purpose of opening the certificates and 
ascertaining and counting the votes of 
the electors of the several States for 
President and Vice President. Under 
well-established precedent, unless a 
motion shall be made in any case, the 
reading of the formal portions of the 
certificates will be dispensed with. After 
ascertainment has been made that the 
certificates are authentic and correct in 
form, the tellers will count and make a 
list of the votes cast by the electors of 
the several States. 

The tellers, Mr. GREEN and Mr. Austrn, 
on the part of the Senate, and Mr. 
Wor.Ley and Mr. GAMBLE, on the part of 
the House, took their places at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
hands to the tellers the certificates of the 
electors for President and Vice President 
of the State of Alabama, and they will 
count and make a list of the votes cast 
by that State. 

Mr. GREEN (one of the tellers). Mr. 
President, the certificate of the electoral 
vote of the State of Alabama seems to 
be regular in form and authentic, and 
it appears therefrom that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, of the State of New 
York, received 11 votes for President, and 
Harry S. Truman, of the State of Mis- 
souri, received 11 votes for Vice President. 

The tellers then proceeded to read, 
count, and announce, as was done in the 
case of Alabama, the electoral votes of 
the several States in an alphabetical 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Gentlemen 
of the Congress, the certificates of all of 
the States have now been opened and 
read, and the tellers will make final ascer- 
tainment of the result and deliver the 
same to the Vice President. 

The tellers delivered to the Vice Presi- 
dent the following statement of the 
results: 

The undersigned, THEODORE FRANCIS GREFN 
and WarREN R. AusT1N, tellers on the part of 
the Senate, EUGENE WoRLEY and RALPH A. 
GAMBLE, tellers on the part of the House of 
Representatives, report the following as the 
result of the ascertainment and counting of 
the electoral vote for President and Vice Presi- 
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dent of the United States for the term begin- 
ning on the 20th day of January 1945: 
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THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
WARREN R. AUSTIN, 
Tellers on the part of the Senate. 


EUGENE WORLEY, 
RALPH A. GAMBLE, 
Tellers on the part of the 
House of Representatives. 


The state of the vote for President of the 
Unitefl States, as delivered to the President 
of the Senate, is as follows: ‘ 

The whole number of electors appointed to 
vote for President of the United States is 531, 
of which a majority is 266. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the State of New 
York, has rgceived for President of the United 
States 432 votes; 

Thomas E. Dewey, of the State of New 
York, has received 99 votes. 

The state of the vote for Vice President of 
the United States, as delivered to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is as follows: 

The whole number of the electors appointed 
to vote for Vice President of the United States 
is 531, of which a majority is 266. 

Harry S. Truman, of the State of Missouri, 
has received for Vice President of the United 
States 432 votes; 

John W. Bricker, of the State of Ohio, has 
received $9 votes. 

This announcement of the state of the 
vote by the President of the Senate shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the per- 





sons elected President and Vice President of 
the United States, each for the term begin- 
ning on the twentieth day of January, 1945, 
and shall be entered, together with a list of 
the votes, on the Journals of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Gentlemen, 
the purpose for which the joint session 
of the two Houses of Congress has been 
called, pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 1, having been accomplished, 
the Chair declares the joint session dis- 
solved. 

The Senate will remain in the House 
Chamber pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 2, and receive a message from 
the President of the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Pres- 
ident of the United States was com- 
municated to the joint session of the 
Senate and the House cf Representatives 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


The SPEAKER laid before the joint 
session the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In considering the state of the Union, 
the war, and the peace that is to fol- 
low, are naturally uppermost in the 
minds of all of us. 

This war must be waged—it is being 
waged—with the greatest and most per- 
sistent intensity. Everything we are and 
have is at stake. Everything we are and 
have will be given. American men, 
fighting far from home, have already 
won victories which the world will never 
forget. e 

Ve have no question of the ultimate 
victory. We have no question of the 
cost. Our losses will be heavy. 

We and cur allies will go on fighting 
together to ultimate total victory. 

We have seen a year marked, on the 
whole, by substantial progress toward 
victory, even though the year ended with 
a set-back for our arms, when the Ger- 
mans launched a ferocious counter at- 
tack into Luxemburg and Belgium with 
the ebvious objective of cutting our line 
in the center. 

Our men have fought with indescriba- 
ble and unforgettable gallantry under 
most difficult conditions, and our Ger- 
man enemies have sustained considera- 
ble losses while failing to obtain their 
objectives. 

The high tide of this German effort 
was reached 2 days after Christmas. 
Since then we have reassumed the of- 
fensive, rescued the isolated garrison at 
Bastogne, and forced a German with- 
drawal along the whole line of the sa- 
lient. The speed with which we. recov- 
ered from this savage attack was largely 
possible because we have one Supreme 
Commander in complete control of all 
the Allied armies in France. General 
Eisenhower has faced this period of trial 
with admirable calm and resolution and 
with steadily increasing success. He has 
my complete confidence. 

Further desperate attempts may well 
be made to break our lines, to slow our 
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progress. We must never make the mis- 
take of assuming that the Germans are 
beaten until the last Nazi has surren- 
dered. 

And I would express another most seri- 
ous warning against the poisonous effects 
of enemy propaganda. 

The wedge that the Germans at- 
tempted to drive in western Europe was 
less dangerous in actual terms of win- 
ning the war than the wedges which they 
are continually attempting to drive be- 
tween ourselves and our allies. 

Every little rumor which is intended 
to weaken cur faith in our allies is like 
an actual enemy agent in our midst— 
seeking to sabotage our war effort. 
There are, here and there, evil and base- 
less rumors against the Russians— 
rumors against the British—rumors 
against our own American commanders 
in the field. 

When you examine these rumors 
closely, you will observe that every one 
of them bears the same trade-mark— 
“Made in Germany.” 

We must resist this divisive prop- 
aganda—we must destroy it—with the 
same sirength and the same determina- 
tion that cur fighting men are display- 
ing as they resist and destroy the panzer 
divisions. 

In Europe, we shall resume the attack 
and—despite temporary set-backs here. 
or there—we shall continue the attack 
relentlessly until Germany is completely 
defeated. 

It is appropriate at this time to review 
the basic strategy which has guided us 
through 3 years of war, and which will 
lead, eventually, to total victory. 

The tremendous effort of ihe first years 
of this war was directed toward the con- 
centration of men and supplies in the 
various theaters of action at the points 
where they could hurt our enemies most. 

It was an effort—in the language of 
the military men—of deployment of our 
forces. Many battles—essential bat- 
tles—were fought; many victories—vital 
victories—were won. But these battles 
and these victories were fought and won 
to hold back the attacking enemy, and 
to put us in positions from which we and 
our allies could deliver the final, decisive 
blows. 

In the beginning, our most important 
military task was to prevent our ene- 
mies—the strongest and most violently 
ogeressive powers that ever have threat- 
ened civilization—from Winning decisive 
victories. But even while we were con- 
ducting defensive, delaying actions we 
were looking forward to the time when 
we could wrest the initiative from our 
enemies and place our superior resources 
of men and materials into direct compe- 
tition with them. 

It was plain then that the defeat of 
either enemy would require the mass- 
ing of overwhelming forces—ground, sea, 
and air—in positions from which we and 
our allies could strike directly against 
the enemy homelands, and destroy the 
Nazi and Japanese war machines. 

In the case of Japan, we had to awcit 
the completion of extensive prelkminary 
operaticns—operations designed to es- 
tablish secure supply lines through the 
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Japanese outer-zone defenses. This 
called for overwhelming sea power and 
air power—supported by ground forces 
strategically employed against isolated 
outpost garrisons, 

Always—from the very day we were 
attacked—it was right militarily as well 
as morally to reject the arguments of 
those short-sighted people who would 
have had us throw Britain and Russia 
to the Nazi wolves and concentrate 
against the Japanese. Such people 
urged that we fight a purely defensive 
war against Japan while allowing the 
domination of all the rest of the world by 
nazi-ism and fascism. 

In the European theater, the necessary 
bases for the massing of ground and air 
power against Germany were already 
available in Great Britain. In the Med- 
iterranean area we could begin ground 
operations against major elements of the 
German Army as rapidly as we could put 
troops in the field, first in north Africa 
and then in Italy. 

Therefore, our decision was made to 
concentrate the bulk of our ground and 
air forces against Germany until her 
utter defeat. That decision was based 
on all these factors, and it was also 
based on the realization that, of our two 
enemies, Germany would be mcre able to 
digest quickly her conquests, the more 
able quickly to convert the manpower 
and resources of her conquered terri- 
tory into a war potential. 

We had in Europe two active and in- 
domitable ailies—Britain and the Soviet 
Union—and there were also the heroic 
resistance movements in the occupied 
countries, constantly engaging and har- 
assing the Germans. 

We cannot forget how Britain held the 
line, alone, in 1940 and 1941, and at the 
same time, despite ferocious bombard- 
ment from the air, built up a tremendous 
armaments industry which enabled her 
to take the offensive at El Alamein in 
1942. 

We cannot forget the heroic defense of 
Moscow and Leningrad and Stalingrad, 
or the tremendous Russian offensives of 
1943 and 1944 which destroyed formi- 
dable German armies. 

Nor can we forget how, for more than 
7 long years, the Chinese people have 
been sustaining the barbarous attacks of 
the Japanese and containing large enemy 
forces on the vast areas of the Asiatic 
mainland. 

In the future we must never forget the 
lesson that we have learned—that we 
must have friends who will work with us 
in peace as they have fought at our side 
in war. 

As a result of the combined effort of 
the Allied forces, great military vic- 
tories were achieved in 1944: The lib- 
eration of France, Belgium, Greece and 
parts of the Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia; 
the surrender of Rumania and Bulgaria, 
the invasion of Germany itself and Hun- 
gary; the steady march through the Pa- 
cific islands to the Philippines, Guam, 
and Saipan, and the beginnings of a 
mighty .air offensive against the Jap- 
anese islands. 

Now, as this Seventy-ninth Congress 
meets, we have reached the most crit- 
ical phase ofthe war, 


The greatest victory of the last year 
was, of course, the successful breach on 
June 6, 1944, of the German “impreg- 
nable” sea wall of Europe and the vic- 
torious sweep of the Allied forces through 
France and Belgium and Luxembourg— 
almost to the Rhine itself. 

The cross-channel invasion of the 
Allied armies was the greatest amphibi- 
ous operation in the history of the world. 
It overshadowed all other operations in 
this or any other war in its immensity. 
Its success is a tribute to the fighting 
courage of the soldiers who stormed the 
beaches—to the sailors and merchant 
seamen who put the soldiers ashore and 
kept them supplied—and to the military 
and naval leaders who achieved a real 
miracle of planning and execution. And 
it is also a tribute to the ability of two 
nations, Britain and America, to plan 
together, and work together, and -fight 
together in perfect cooperation and per- 
fect harmony. 

This cross-channel invasion was fol- 
lowed in August by a second great am- 
phibious operation, landing troops in 
southern France. In this, the same co- 
operation and the same harmony existed 
between the American, French, and other 
Allied forces based in north Africa and 
Italy. 

The success of the two invasions is a 
tribute also to the ability of many men 
and women to maintain silence, when a 
few careless words would have imperiled 
the lives of hundreds of thousands, and 
would have jeopardized the whole vast 
undertakings. 

These two great operations were made 
possible by success in the Battle of the 
Atlantic. 

Without this succ®ss over German sub- 
marines, we could not have built up cur 
invasion forces or air forces in Great 
Britain, nor could we have kept a steady 
stream of supplies flowing to them after 
they had landed in France. 

The Nazis, however, may succeed in 
improving their submarines and their 
crews. They have recently increased 
their U-boat activity. The Battle of the 
Atlantic—like all campaigns in this 
war—demands eternal vigilance. _But 
the British, Canadian, and other Allied 


‘Navies, together with our own, are con- 


stantly on the alert. 

The tremendous operations in western 
Europe have overshadowed in the public 
mind the less spectacular but vitally im- 
portant Italian front. Its place in the 
strategic conduct of the war in Europe 
has been obscured, and—by some people, 
unfortunately—underrated. 

It is important that any misconcep- 
tion on that score be corrected—now. 

What the Allied forces in Italy are 
doing is a well-considered part in our 
strategy in Europe, now aimed at only 
one objective—the total defeat of the 
Germans. These valiant forces in Italy 
are continuing to keep a substantial por- 
tion of the German Army under constant 
pressure—including some 20 first-line 
German divisions and the necessary sup- 
ply and transport and replacement 
troops—all of which our enemies need 
so badly elsewhere. 

Over very difficult terrain and through 
adverse weather conditions, our Fifth 
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Army and the British Eighth Army—re- 
inforced by units from other United Na- 
tions, including a brave and well- 
equipped unit of the Brazilian Army— 
have, in the past year, pushed north 
through bloody Cassino and the Anzio 
beachhead, and through Rome until now 
they occupy heights overlooking the val- 
ley of the Po. 

The greatest tribute which can be paid 
to the courage and fighting ability of 
these splendid soldiers in Italy is to 
point out that although their strength is 
about equal to that of the Germans they 
oppose, the Allies have been continu- 
ously on the offensive. 

That pressure, that offensive, by our 
troops in Italy will continue. 

The American people—and every sol- 
dier now fighting in the. Apennines— 
should remember that the Italian front 
has not lost any of the importance which 
it had in the days when it was the only 
Allied front in Europe. 

In the Pacific during the past year, 
we haye conducted the fastest-moving 
offensive in the history of modern war- 
fare. We have driven the enemy back 
more than 3,000 miles across the Central 
Pacific. 

A year ago, our conquest of Tarawa 
was a little more than a month old. 

A year ago, we were preparing for our 
invasion of Kwajalein, the second of our 
great strides across the Central Pacific 
to the Philippines. 

A year ago, General MacArthur was 
still fighting in New Guinea, almost 1,500 
miles fro.n his present position in the 
Philippine Islands. 

We now have firmly established bases 
in the Mariannas Islands from which our 
Superfortresses bomb Tokyo itself, and 
will continue to blast Japan in ever-in- 
creasing numbers. 

Japanese forces in the Philippines have 
been cut in two. There is still hard fight- 
ing ahead—costly fighting. But the lib- 
eration of the Philippines will mean that 
Japan has been largely cut off from her 
conquests in the East Indies. 

The landing of our troops on Leyte was 
the largest amphibious operation thus 
far conducted in the Pacific. 

Moreover, these landings drew the 
Japanese Fleet into the first great sea 
battle which Japan has risked in almost 
2 years. Not since the night engage- 
ments around Guadalcanal in Novem- 
ber-December 1942, had our Navy been 
able to come to grips with major units 
of the Japanese Fleet. We had brushed 
against their fleet in the first battle of 
the Philippine Sea in June 1944, but not 
until last October were we able really to 
engage a major portion of the Japanese 
Navy in actual combat. The naval en- 
gagement, which raged for 3 days, was 
the heaviest blow ever struck against 
Japanese sea power. 

As the result of that battle, much of 
what is left of the Japanese Fleet has 
been driven behind the screen of islands 
that separates the Yellow Sea, the China 
— and the Sea of Japan from the Pa- 
cific. 

Our Navy looks forward to any oppor- 
tunity which the lords of the Japanese 
Navy will give us to fight them again. 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to be proud of the courage and fighting 
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ability of the men in the armed forces 
on all fronts. They also have a right 
to be proud of American leadership 
which has guided their sons into battle. 

The history of the generalship of this 
war has been a history of teamwork and 
cooperation, of skill and daring. Let me 
«ive you one example out of last year’s 
operations in the Pacific. 

Last September Admiral Halsey led 
American naval task forces into Phil- 
ippine waters and north to the East 
China Sea and struck heavy blows at 
Japanese air and sea power. 

At that time it was our plan to ap- 
proach the Philippines by further stages, 
taking islands which we may call A, C, 
and E. However, Admiral Halsey re- 
ported that a direct attack on Leyte 
appeared feasible. When General Mac- 
Arthur received the reports from 
Admiral Halsey’s task forces, he also 
concluded that it might be possible to 
attack the Japanese in the Philippines 
directly—bypassing islands A, C, and E. 

Admiral Nimitz thereupon offered to 
make available to General MacArthur 
several divisions which had been sched- 
uled to take the intermediate objectives. 
These discussions, conducted at great 
distances, all took place in 1 day. 

General MacArthur immediately in- 
formed the Joint Chiefs of Staffs here 
in Washington that he was prepared to 
initiate plans for an attack on Leyte in 
October. Approval of the change in 
plan was given on the same day. 

Thus, within the space of 24 hours, a 
major change of plans was accomplished 
which involved Army and Navy forces 
from two different theaters of opera- 
tions; a change which hastened the lib- 
eration of the Philippines and the final 
day of victory; a change which saved 
lives which would have been expended 
in the capture of islands which are now 
neutralized far behind our lines. 

Our over-all strategy has not neglected 
the important task of rendering all pos- 
sible aid to China. Despite almost in- 
superable difficulties, we increased this 
aid during 1844. At present our aid to 
China must be accomplished by air trans- 
port; there is no other way. By the end 
of 1944 the Air Transport Command was 
carrying into China a tonnage of sup- 
plies three times as great as that de- 
livered a year ago, and much more, each 
month, than the Burma Road ever de- 
livered at its peak. 

Despite the loss of important bases in 
China, the tonnage delivered by air 
transport has enabled General Chen- 
nault’s Fourteenth Air Force, which in- 
cludes many Chinese flyers, to wage an 
effective and aggressive campaign against 
the Japanese. In 1944 aircraft of the 
Fourteenth Air Force flew more than 
35,000 sorties against the Japanese and 
Sank enormous tonnage of enemy ship- 
ping, greatly diminishing the usefulness 
of the China Sea lanes. 

British, Dominion, and Chinese forces 
together with our own have not only 
held the line in Burma against deter- 
mined Japanese attacks but have gained 
bases of considerable importance to the 
supply line into China. 

The Burma campaigns have involved 
incredible hardship, and have demanded 
exceptional fortitude and determination, 
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The officers and men who have served 
with so much devotion in those far-dis- 
tant jungles and mountains deserve high 


honor from their countrymen. 


In all of the far-flung operations of 
our own armed forces—on land, and sea, 
and in the air—the final job, the tough- 
est job, has been performed by the aver- 
age, easy-going, hard-fighting young 
American who carries the weight of bat- 
tle on his own shoulders. 

It is to him that we and all future gen- 
erations of Americans must pay grateful 
tribute. 

But it is of small satisfaction to him to 
know that monuments will be raised to 
him in the future. He wants, he needs, 
and he is entitled to insist upon, our full 
and active support—now. 

Although unprecedented production 
figures have made possible our victories, 
we shall have to increase our goals even 
more in certain items. 

eak deliveries of supplies were made 
to the War Department in December 
1943. Due in part to cut-backs, we have 
not produced as much since then. De- 
liveries of Army supplies were down by 
15 percent by July 1944, before the up- 
ward trend was once more resumed. 

Because of increased demands from 
overseas, the Army Service Forces in the 
month of October 1944 had to increase 
its estimate of required production by 10 
percent. But in November, 1 month 
later, the requirements for 1945 had to 
be increased another 10 percent, send- 
ing the production goal well above any- 
thing we have yet attained. Our armed 
forces in combat have steadily increased 
their expenditure of medium and heavy 
artillery ammunition. As we continue 
the decisive phases of this war, the mu- 
nitions that we expend will mount day 
by day. 

In October 1944, while some were say- 
ing the war in Europe was over, the Army 
was shipping more men to Europe than 
in any previous month of the war. 

One of the most urgent immediate re- 
quirements of the armed forces is more 
nurses. Last April the Army require- 
ment for nurses was set at 50,000. Ac- 
tual strength in nurses was then 49,000. 
Since that time the Army has tried to 
raise the additional 10,000. Active re- 
cruiting has been carried on, but the net 
gain in 8 months has been only 2,000. 
There are now 42,009 nurses in the Army, 

Recent estimates have increased the 
total number needed to 69,000. That 
means that 18,000 more nurses must be 
obtained for the Army alone, and the 
Navy now requires 2,000 additional 
nurses. . 

The present shortage cf Army nurses 
is reflected in undue strain on the ex- 
isting force. More than a thousand 
nurses are now hospitalized, and part of 
this is due to overwork. The shortage is 
also indicated by the fact that 11 Army 
hospital units have been sent overseas 
without their complement of nurses. At 
Army hospitals in the United States 
there is only 1 nurse to 23 beds, instead 
of the recommended 1 to 15 beds. 

It is tragic that the gallant women 
who have volunteered for service as 
nurses should be so overworked. It is 
tragic that our wounded men should ever 
want for the best possible nursing care. 


vy 


The inability to get the needed nurses 
for the Army is not due to any shortage 
of nurses. Two hundred and eighty 
thousand registered nurses are now prac- 
ticing in this country. It has been esti- 
mated by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion that 27,000 additional nurses could 
be made available to the armed forces 
without interfering too seriously with the 
needs of the civilian population for 
nurses. 

Since volunteering has not produced 
the number of nurses required, I urge 
that the Selective Service Act be amend- 
ed to provide for the induction of nurses 
into the armed forces. The need is too 
pressing to await the outcome of further 
efforts at recruiting. 

The care and treatment given to our 
wounded and sick soldiers have been the 
best known to medical science. Those | 
standards must be maintained at all 
costs. We cannot tolerate a lowering of 
them by failure to provide adequate 
nursing for the brave men who stand 
desperately in need of it. 

In the continuing progress of this war 
we have constant need for new types of 
weapons. For we cannot afford to fight 
the war of today or tomorrow with the 
weapons of yesterday. For example, the 
American Army now has developed a new 
tank with a gun more powerful than any 
yet mounted on a fast-moving vehicle. 
The Army will need many thousands of 
these new tanks in 1945. 

Almost every month finds some new 
development in electronics which must be 
put into production in order to maintain 
our technical superiority—and in order 
to save lives. We have to work every day 
to keep ahead of the enemy in radar. 
On D-day, in France, with our superior 
new equipment, we located and then put 
out of operation every warning set which 
the Germans had along the French coast. 

If we do not keep constantly ahead of 
our enemies in the development of new 
weapons, we pay or our backwardness 
with the life’s blood of our sons. 

The only way to meet these increased 
needs for new weapons, and more of 
them, is for every American engaged in 
war work to stay on his war job—for ad- 
ditional American civilians, men and 
women, not engaged in essential work, 
to go out and get a war job. . Workers 
who are released because their produc- 
tion is cut back should get another job 
where production is being increased. 
This is no time to quit or change to less 
essential jobs. 

There is an old and true saying that 
the Lord hates a quitter. And this Na- 
tion must pay for all those who leave 
their essential jobs—or all those who lay 
down on their essential jobs for non- 
essential reasons. And, again, that pay- 
ment must be made with the life’s blood 
of our sons. 

Many critical production programs 
with sharply rising needs are now seri- 
ously hampered by manpower shortages. 
The most important Army needs are 
artillery ammunition, cotton duck, 
bombs, tires, tanks, heavy trucks and 
even B-29’s. In each of these vital pro- 
grams, present production is behind re- 
quirements. 

Navy preduction of bombardment am- 
munition is hampered by manpower 
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shortages; so is production for its huge 
rocket program. Labor shortages have 
also delayed its cruiser and carrier pro- 
grams, and production of certain types 
of aircraft. 

There is critical need for more repair 
workers and repair parts; this lack delays 
the return of damaged fighting ships to 
their places in the fleet, and prevents 
ships now in the fighting line from get- 
ting needed overhauling. 

The pool of young men under 26 classi- 
fied as I-A is almost depleted. Increased 
replacements for the armed forces will 
take men now deferred who are at work 
in war industry. The armed forces must 
have an assurance of a steady flow of 
young men for replacements. Meeting 
this paramount need will be difficult, and 
will also make it progressively more diffi- 
cult to attain the 1945 production goals. 

Last year, after much consideration, I 
recommended that the Congress adopt a 
national service act as the most efficient 
and democratic way of insuring full pro- 
duction for our war requirements. This 
recommendation was not adopted. 

I now again call upon the Congress to 
enact this measure for the total mobiliza- 
tion of all our human resources for the 
prosecution of the war. I urge that this 
be done at the earliest possible moment. 

It is not too late in the war. In fact, 
bitter experience has shown that in this 
kind of mechanized warfare where new 
weapons are constantly being created by 
our enemies and by ourselves, the closer 
we come to the end of the war, the more 
pressing becomes the need for sustained 
war production with which to deliver the 
final blow to the enemy. 

There are three basic arguments for a 
national service law. 

First, it would assure that we have the 
right numbers of workers in the right 
places at the right times. 

Second, it would provide supreme 
proof to all our fighting men that we are 
giving them what they are entitled to, 
which is nothing less than our total 
effort. 

And third, it would be the final, un- 
equivocal answer to the hopes of the 
Nazis and the Japanese that we may be- 
come half-hearted about this war and 
that they can get from us a negotiated 
peace. 

Nation&l service legislation would 
make it possible to put ourselves in a 
position to assure certain and speedy 
action in meeting our manpower needs. 

It would be used only to the extent 
absolutely required by military necessi- 
ties. In fact, experience in Great Britain 
and in other nations at war indicates 
that use of the compulsory powers of 
national service is necessary only in rare 
instances. 

This proposed legislation would pro- 
vide against loss of retirement and sen- 
jority rights and benefits. It would not 
mean reduction in wages. 

In adopting such legislation, it is not 
necessary to discard the voluntary and 
cooperative processes which have pre- 
vailed up to this time. This cooperation 
has already produced great results. The 
contribution of our workers to the war 
effort has been beyond measure. We 
must build on the foundations that have 
already been laid and supplement the 


measures now in operation, in order to 
guarantee the production that may be 
necessary in the critical period that lies 
ahead. 


At the present time we are using the 


inadequate tools at hand to do the best 
we can by such expedients as manpower 
ceilings, and the use of priority and other 
powers, to induce men and women to 
shift from nonessential to essential war 
jobs. 

I am in receipt of a joint letter from 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy, dated January 3, 1945, which 
says: 

With the experience of 3 years of war and 
after the most thorough consideration, we 
are convinced that it is now necessary to 
carry out the statement made by the Con- 
gress in the joint resolutions declaring that a 
state of war existed with Japan and Ger- 
many; that “to bring the conflict to a success- 
ful conclusion, all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

In our considered judgment, which is sup- 
ported by General Marshgll and Admiral 
King, this requires total mobilization of our 
manpower by the passage of a national war- 
service law. The armed forces need this legis- 
lation to hasten the day of final victory, and 
to keep to a minimum the cost in lives. 

National war service, the recognition by 
law of the duty of every citizen to do his or 
her part in winning the war, will give com- 
plete assurance that the need for war equip- 
ment will be filled. In the coming year we 
must increase the output of many weapons 
and supplies on short notice. Otherwise we 
shall not keep our production abreast of 
the swiftly changing needs of war. At the 
same time it will be necessary to draw pro- 
gressively many men now engaged in war 
production to serve with the armed forces, 
and their places in war production must be 
filled promptly. These developments will re- 
quire the addition of hundreds of thousands 
to those already working in war industry. We 
do not believe that these needs can be met 
effectively under present methods. 

The record made by management and labor 
in war industry has been a notable testimony 
to the resourcefulness and power of America, 
The needs are so great, nevertheless, that in 
many instances we have been forced to recall 
soldiers and sailors from military duty to do 
work of a Civilian character in war produc- 
tion, because of the urgency of the need for 
equipment and because of inability to recruit 
civilian labor, 


Pending action by the Congress on the 
broader aspects: of national service, I 
recommend that the Congress immedi- 
ately enact legislation which will be ef- 
fective in using the services of the 4,000,- 
000 men now classified as 4-F in what- 
ever capacity is best for the war effort. 

In the field of foreign policy, we pro- 
pose to stand together with the United 
Nations not for the war alone but for the 
victory for which the war is fought. 

It is not only a common danger which 
unites us but a common hope. Ours is 
an association not of governments but of 
peoples—and the peoples’ hope is peace. 
Here, as in England; in England, as in 
Russia; in Russia, as in China; in France, 
and through the continent of Europe, 
and throughout the world; wherever men 
love freedom, the hope and purpose of 
the people are for peace—a peace that 
is durable and secure. 

It will not be easy to create this peo- 
ple’s peace. We delude ourselves if we 
believe that the surrender of the armies 
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of our enemies will make the peace we 
long for. The unconditional surrender 
of the armies of our enemies is the first 
and necessary step—but the first step 
only. 

We have seen already, in areas liber- 
ated from the Nazi and the Fascist tyr- 
anny, what problems peace will bring. 
And we delude ourselves if we attempt 
to believe wishfully that all these prob- 
lems can be solved overnight. 

The firm foundation can be built—and 
it will be built. But the continuance and 
assurance of a living peace must, in the 
long run, be the work of the people them- 
selves. 

We, ourselves, like all peoples who 
have gone through the difficult processes 
of liberation and adjustment, know of 
our own experience how great the diffi- 
culties can be. We know that they are 
not difficulties peculiar to any continent 
or any nation. Our own Revolutionary 
War left behind it, in the words of one 
American historian, ‘an eddy of lawless- 
ness and disregard of human life.” 
There were separatist movements of one 
kind or another in Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Maine. There were insurrections, 
open or threatened, in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. These difficulties 
we worked out for ourselves as the peo- 
ples of the liberated areas of Europe, 
faced with complex problems of adjust- 
ment, will work out their difficulties for 
themselves. 

Peace can be made and kept only by 
the united determination of free and 
peace-loving peoples who are willing to 
work together—willing to help one an- 
other—willing to respect and tolerate 
and try to understand one another’s 
opinions and feelings. 

The nearer we come to vanquishing 
our enemies the more we inevitably be- 
come conscious of differences among the 
victors. 

We must not let those differences di- 
vide us and blind us to our more im- 
portant common and continuing inter- 
ests in winning the war and building the 
peace. 

International cooperation on which 
enduring peace must be based is not a 
one-way street. 

Nations, like individuals, do not always 
see alike or think alike, and international 
cooperation and progress are not helped 
by any Nation assuming that it has a 
monopoly of wisdom or of virtue. 

In the future world, the misuse of 
power, as implied in the term “power- 
politics,’’ must not be a controlling fac- 
tor in international relations. That is 
the heart of the principles to which we 
have subscribed. We cannot deny that 
power is a factor in world politics any 
more than we can deny its existence as 
a factor in national politics. But in a 
democratic world, as in a democratic 
nation, power must be linked with re- 
sponsibility, and obliged to defend and 
justify itself within the framework of 
the general good. 

Perfectionism, no less than isolation- 
ism, or imperialism, or power politics 
may obstruct the paths to international 
peace. Let us not forget that the retreat 
to isolationism a quarter of a century 
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ago was started not by a direct attack 
against international cooperation, but 
against the alleged imperfections of the 


eace. 
i In our disillusionment after the last 

war, we preferred international anarchy 
to international cooperation with na- 
tions which did not see and think exactly 
as we did. We gave up the hope of grad- 
ually achieving a better peace because we 
had not the courage to fulfill our respon- 
sibilities in an admittedly imperfect 
world. 

We must not let that happen again, or 
we shall follow the same tragic road 
again—the road to a third world war. 

We can fulfill our responsibilities for 
maintaining the security of our own 
country only by exercising our power and 
our influence to achieve the principles 
in which we believe and for which we 
have fought. 

In August 1941, Prime Minister 
Churchill and I agreed to the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, these being later 
incorporated into the Declaration by 
United Nations of January 1, 1942. At 
that time certain isolationists protested 
vigorously against our right to proclaim 
the principles—and against the very 
principles themselves. Today, many of 
the same people are protesting against 
the possibility of violation of the same 
principles, 

It is true that the statement of prin- 
ciples in the Atlantic Charter does not 
provide rules of easy application to each 
and every one of this war-torn world’s 
tangled situations. But it is a good and 
a useful thing—it is an essential thing— 
to have principles toward which we can 
alm. 

And we shall not hesitate to use our 
influence—and to use it now—to secure, 
so far is humanly possible, the fulfilment 
of the principles of the Atlantic Charter. 
We have not shrunk from the military 
responsibilities brought on by this war. 
We cannot and will not shrink from the 
political responsibilities which follow in 
the wake of battle. 

I do not wish to give the impression 
that all mistakes can be avoided and that 
many disappointments are not inevitable 
in the making of peace. But we must 
not this time lose the hope of establish- 
ing an international order which will be 
capable of maintaining peace and realiz- 
ing through the years more perfect jus- 
tice between nations. 

To do this we must be on our guard 
not to exploit and exaggerate the dif- 
ferences between us and our allies, par- 
ticularly with reference to the peoples 
who have been liberated from Fascist 
tyranny. That is not the way to secure 
a better settlement of those differences 
or to secure international machinery 
which can rectify mistakes which may 
be made. 

I should not be frank if I did not ad- 
mit concern about many situations—the 
Greek and Polish, for example. But 
those situations are not as easy or as 
simple to deal with as some spokesmen, 
whose sincerity I do not question, would 
have us believe. We have obligations, 
not necessarily legal, to the exiled gov- 
ernments, to the underground leaders 
and to our major allies who came much 
nearer the shadows than we did. 


We and our allies have declared that 
it is our purpose to respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live and 
to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. But with in- 
ternal dissention, with many citizens of 
liberated countries still prisoners of war 
or forced to labor in Germany, it is diffi- 
cult to guess the kind of self-government 
the people really want. 

During the interim period, until con- 
ditions permit a genuine expression of 
the people's will, we and our allies have 
a duty, which we cannot ignore, to use 
our influence to the end that no tempo- 
rary or provisional authorities in the 
liberated countries block the eventual 
exercise of the people’s right freely to 
choose the government and institutions 
under which, as freemen, they are to live. 

It is only too easy for all of us to 
rationalize what we want to believe, and 
to consider those leaders we like respon- 
sible and those we dislike irresponsible. 
And our task is not helped by stubborn 
partisanship, however understandable, 
on the part of opposed internal factions. 

It is our purpose to help the peace- 
loving peoples of Europe to live together 
a. good neighbors, to recognize their 
common interests and not to nurse their 
traditional grievances against one an- 
other. 

But we must not permit the many spe- 
cific and immediate problems of ad- 
justment connected with the liberation 
of Europe to delay the establishment of 
permanent machinery for the mainte- 
nance of peace. Under the threat of a 
common danger, the United Nations 
joined together in war to preserve their 
independence and their freedom. They 
must now join together to make secure 
the independence and freedom of all 
peace-loving states, so that never again 
shall tyranny be able to divide and 
conquer. 

International peace and well-being, 
lixe national peace and well-being, re- 
quire constant alertness, continuing co- 
operation, and organized effort. 

International peace and well-being, 
like national peace and well-being, can 
be secured only through institutions 
capable of life and growth. 

Many of the problems of the peace are 
upon us even now while the conclusion of 
the war is still before us. The atmos- 
phere of friendship and mutual under- 
standing and determination to find a 
common ground of common understand- 
ing, which surrounded the conversations 
at Dumbarton Oaks, gives us reason to 
Lope that future discussions will suc- 
ceed in developing the democratic and 
fully integrated world security system 
toward which these preparatory conver- 
sations were directed. 

We and the other United Nations are 
going forward, with vigor and resolu- 
tion, in cur efforts to create such a sys- 
tem by providing for it strong and flex- 
ible institutions of joint and cooperative 
action. 

The aroused conscience of humanity 
will not permit failure in this supreme 
endeavor. 

We believe that the extraordinary ad- 
vances in the means of inter-commus 
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nication between peoples over the past 
generation offer a practical method of 
advancing the mutual understanding 
upon which peace and the institutions 
of peace must rest, and it is our policy 
and purpose to use these great tech- 
nological achievements for the common 
advantage of the world. 

We support the greatest possible free- 
dom of trade and commerce. 

We Americans have always believed in 
freedom of opportunity, and equality of 
opportunity remains one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of our national life. 
What we believe in for individuals, we 
believe in also for nations. We are op- 
posed to restrictions, whether by public 
act or private arrangement, which dis- 
tort and impair commerce, transit, and 
trade. 

We have house cleaning of our own 
to do in this regard. But it is our hope, 
not only in the interest of our own pros- 
perity but in the interest of the pros- 
perity of the world, that trade and 
commerce and access to materials and 
markets may be freer after this war than 
ever before in the history of the world. 

One of the most heartening events of 
the year in the international field has 
been the renaissance of the French peo- 
ple and the return of the French Nation 
to the ranks of the United Nations. Far 
from having been crushed by the terror 
of Nazi domination, the French people 
have emerged with stronger faith than 
ever in the destiny of their country and 
in the soundness of the democratic 
ideals to which the French Nation has 
traditionally contributed so greatly. 

During her liberation, France has 
given proof of her unceasing determina- 
tion to fight the Germans, continuing 
the heroic efforts of the resistance 
groups under the occupation and of all 
those Frenchmen throughout the world 
who refused to surrender after the dis- 
aster of 1940. 

Today, French armies are again on the 
German frontier, and are again fighting 
shoulder to shoulder with our sons. 

Since our landings in Africa, we have 
placed in French hands all the arms and 
material of war which our resources and 
the military situation permitted. And 
I am glad to say that we are now about 
to equip large new French forces with 
the most modern weapons for combat 
duty. 

In addition to the contribution which 
France can make to our common victory, 
her liberation likewise means that her 
great influence will again be available in 
meeting the problems of peace. 

We fully recognize France’s vital in- 
terest in a lasting solution of the Ger- 
man problem and the _ contribution 
which she can make in achieving inter- 
national security. Her formal adher- 
ence to the declaration by United Na- 
tions a few days ago and the proposal 
at the Dumbarton Oaks discussions, 
whereby France would receive one of 
the five permanent seats in the proposed 
Security Council, demonstrate the ex- 
tent to which France has resumed her 
proper position of strength and leader- 
Ship. 

I am clear in my own mind that as an 
essential factor in the maintenance of 
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peace in the future, we must have uni- 
versal military training after this war, 
and I shall send a special message to the 
Congress on this subject. 

An enduring peace cannot be achieved 
without a strong America—strong in 
the social and economic sense as well as 
in the military sense. 

In the state of the Union message last 
year, I set forth what I considered to be 
an American economic bill of rights. 

I said then, and I say now, that these 
economic truths represent a second bill 
of rights under which a new basis of se- 
curity and prosperity can be established 
for all, regardless of station, race, or 
creed. 


Of these rights, the most fundamental 
and one on which the fulfillment of the 
others in large degree depends is the 
“right to a useful and remunerative job 
in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation.” In turn, others of 


the economic rights of American citizen- 
ship such as the right to a decent home, 
to a good education, to good medical care, 
to social security, to reasonable farm in- 


come, will, if fulfilled, make major con- 


tributions to achieving adequate levels of 
employment. 

The Federal Government must see to 
it that these rights become realities— 


with the help of States, municipalities, 
business, labor, and agriculture. 


We have had full employment during 
the war. We have had it because the 
Government has been ready to buy all 


the materials of war which the country 


could produce; and this has amounted 
to approximately half our present pro- 
ductive capacity. 

After the war we must maintain full 
employment with Government perform- 


ing its peacetime functions. This means 
that we must achieve a level of demand 
and purchasing power by private con- 
sumers—farmers, businessmen, workers, 


professional men, housewives—which is 
sufficiently high to replace wartime Gov- 


ernment demands; and it means also that 
we must greatly increase our export trade 
above the pre-war level. 


Our policy is, of course, to rely as much 
as possible on private enterprise to pro- 
vide jobs. But the American people will 
not accept mass unemployment or mere 


makeshift work. There will be need for 
the work of everyone willing and able 
to work, and that means close to 
60,000,000 jobs. 

Full employment means not only jobs 
but productive jobs. Americans do not 
regard jobs that pay substandard wages 
as productive jobs, 


We must make sure that private enter- 
prise works as it is supposed to work— 
on the basis of initiative and vigorous 
competition, without the stifling presence 
of monopolies and cartels. 

During the war we have guaranteed 
investment in enterprise essential to the 
war effort. We should also take appro- 
priate measures in peacetime to secure 
opportunities for new small enterprises 
and for productive business expansion for 
which finance would otherwise be un- 
available. 


This necessary expansion of our peace- 
time productive capacity will require new 
facilities, new plants, and new equip- 
ment. 
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It will require large outlays of money 
which should be raised through normal 
investment channels. But while private 
capital should finance this expansion 
program, the Government should recog- 
nize its responsibility for sharing part of 
any special or abnormal risk of loss at- 
tached to such financing. 

Our full-employment program fre- 
quires the extensive development of our 
natural resources and other useful public 
works. The undeveloped resources of 
this continent are still vast. Our river- 
watershed projects will add new and fer- 
tile territories to the United States. The 
T. V. A., which was constructed at a cost 
of $750,000,000—the cost of waging this 
war for less than 4 days—was a bargain. 
We have similar opportunities in our 
other great river basins. By harnessing 
the resources of these river basins, as we 
have in the Tennessee Valley, we shall 


provide the same kind of stimulus to en- 
terprise as was provided by the Louisiana 
Purchase-and the new discoveries in the 
West during the nineteenth century. 

If we are to avail ourselves fully of 
the benefits of civil aviation, and if we 
are to use the automobiles we can pro- 
duce, it will be necessary to construct 
thousands of airports and to overhaul 
our entire national highway system. 


The provision of a decent home for 


every family is a national necessity, if 
this country is to be worthy of its great- 
ness, and that task will itself create great 
employment opportunities. Most of our 


cities need extensive rebuilding. Much 


of our farm plant is in a state of disre- 
pair. To make a frontal attack on the 
problems of housing and urban recon- 
struction will require thoroughgoing co- 


operation between industry and labor, 


and the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments. 

An expanded social-security program, 
and adequate health and education pro- 
grams must play essential roles in a 


program designed to support individual 
productivity and mass. puichasing 
power. I shall communicate further 
with the Congress on these subjects at a 
later date, 


The millions of productive jobs that 
a program of this nature could bring are 
jobs in private enterprise. They are jobs 
based on the expanded demand for the 


output of our economy for consumption 


and investment: Through a program of 
this character we can maintain a na- 
tional income high enough to provide 
for an orderly retirement of the public 
debt along with reasonable tax reduc- 
tion. 


Our present tax system geared prima- 
rily to war requirements must be revised 
for peacetime so as to encouraze private 
demand. 

While no general revision of the tax 
structure can be made until the war ends 
on all fronts, the Congress should be pre- 
pared to provide tax modifications at the 
end of the war in Europe, designed to en- 
courage capital to invest in new enter- 
prises and to provide jobs. As an inte- 
gral part of this program to maintain 
high employment, we must, after the 
war is over, reduce or eliminate taxes 
which bear too heavily on consumption. 

The war will leave deep disturbances 
in the world economy, in our national 
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economy, in many communities, in many 
families, and in many individuals. It 
will require determined effort and re- 
sponsible action of all of us to find our 
way back to peacetime, and to help 
others to find their way back to peace- 
time—a peacetime that holds the values 
of the past and the promise of the future. 

If we attack our problems with deter- 
mination we shall succeed. And we must 
succeed. For freedom and peace cannot 
exist without security. 

During the past year the American 
people, in a national election, reasserted 
their democratic faith. 

In the course of that campaign various 


references were made to strife between 
this administration and the Congress, 
with the implication, if not the direct 
assertion, that this administration and 
the Congress could never work together 
harmoniously in the service of the Na- 
tion. 

It cannot be denied that there have 
been disagreements between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches—as there 
have been disagreements during the past 
century and a half. 

I think we all realize, too, that there 
are some people in this Capital City 
whose task is in large part to stir up 
dissension, and to magnify normal, 


healthy disagreements so that they ap- 
pear to be irreconcilable conflicts. 

But I think that the over-all record 
in this respect is eloquent: The Govern- 


ment of the United Staces of America— 


all branches of it—has a good record of 
achievement in this war. 

The Congress, the Executive, and the 
judiciary have worked together for the 


common good. 


I myself want to tell you, the Members 
of the Senate and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, how happy I am in our rela- 
tionships and friendships. I have not yet 


had the pleasure of meeting some of the 


new Members in each House, but I hope 
that opportunity will offer itself in the 
near future. . 

We have a great many problems ahead 
of us and we must approach them with 
realism and courage. 


This new year of 1945 can be the 
greatest year of achievement in human 
history. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-five can 


see the final ending of the Nazi-Fascist 
reign of terror in Europe. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-five can 
see the closing in of the forces of retri- 
bution about the center of the malignant 


power of imperialistic Japan. 


Most important of all—1945 can and 
must see the substantial beginning of 
the organization of world peace. This 
organization must be the fulfillment of 
the promise for which men have fought 
and died in this war. It must be the jus- 
tification of all the sacrifices that have 
been made—of all the dreadful misery 
that this world has endured. 

We Americans of today, together with 
our allies, are making history—and I 
hope it will be better history than ever 
has been made before. 

We pray that we may be worthy of 
the unlimited opportunities that God 
has given us. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HOUvsE, January 6, 1945, 
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The SPEAKER. The joint session of 
the two Houses is now dissolved. 

At 2 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m. the 
senate retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The House was called to order by the 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the President’s message be 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair directs 
that the electoral vote be spread at large 


upon the Journal of the House. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a letter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr Ramey, of Ohio, 
for 1 week on account of important busi- 
ness. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 


move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the 


House adjourned until Monday, January 
8, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 


communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

54. A letter from the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with the requirements of 


rule III, clause 2, of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives, a list of reports which it is 
the duty of any officer cr department to make 
to Congress (H. Doc. No. 17); to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and ordered to be printed, 

55. A letter from the Administrator of the 


National Housing Agency, transmitting a copy 


of the requests for personnel needs during 
the third quarter of the fiscal year 1945, as 
placed before the Bureau of the Budget; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 


56. A letter from the Administrator of the 


Office of Price Administration, transmitting 
an estimate of personnel requirements, for 
the quarter ending March $1, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service, 

57. A letter from the Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Commission for 
the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and 
Historic Monuments in War Areas, transmit- 
ting a quarterly estimate of personnel re- 
quirements called for by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service, 

58. A letter from the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, transmitting a quar- 
terly estimate of the personnel requirements 
of the Federal Trade Commission for the third 
quarter of the fiscal year 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

59. A letter from the Director of the Office 
of Strategic Services, transmitting a quarterly 
estimate of personnel requirements for the 
Office of Strategic Services; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

60. A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
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for the third quarter of the fiscal year 1945 
for the Federal Security Agency; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

61. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting information which specifies the 
number of employees required for the proper 
and efficient exercise of the functions of the 
Department of Labor and its bureaus for the 
quarter beginning January 1, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

62. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a com- 
munication from the Department to the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, reflecting 
the number of employees estimated to be re- 
quired during the third quarter of the fiscal 
year 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

63. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
reports in connection with the personnel re- 
quirements of the Federal Communications 
Commission for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


64. A letter from the Archivist of the 


United States, transmitting report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Government 
agencies; to the Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers. 

65. A letter from the Archivist of the 


United States, transmitting a report on rec- 


ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

66. A letter from the Surplus Property 
Board, transmitting the first report of the 


Surplus Property Board; to the Committee on 


Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

67. A letter from the Surplus Property 
Board, transmitting an interim report under 
section 19 (b) of the Surplus Property Act; 


to the Committee on Expenditures in the 


Executive Departments. 

68. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, transmit- 
ting herewith the quarterly estimates of per- 
sonnel requirements covering the quarter 


ending March 31, 1945, for the bureaus and 


offices of this Department; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

69. A letter from the Director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, trans- 
mitting a copy of the quarterly estimate of 


personnel requirements for the Office of War 


Mobilization and Reconversion for the quar- 
ter ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

70. A letter from the Director of the Office 
of War Information, transmitting a copy of 
the quarterly estimate of personnel require- 
ments for the Office of War Information 
covering the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

71. A letter from the Chairman of the 
United States Maritime Commission, trans- 
mitting a quarterly estimate of personnel 
requirements for the United States Maritime 
Commission for the period ending March $81, 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

72. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on records pro- 
posed for disposal in accordance with the 
provisions of the act approved July 7, 1943 
(57 Stat. 380); to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

73. A letter from the Director of the Office 
of Censorship, transmitting a copy of the 
quarterly estimate of personnel requirements 
for the Office of Censorship for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

74. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Department 
of Commerce, transmitting a quarterly esti- 
mate of personnel requirements for the 
various ceiling units of the Department of 
Commerce for the perod January-March 
1945; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

75. A letter from the Chairman and Gen- 
eral Manager of Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
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tion, transmitting a copy of the personnel 
requirements of+ the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation for the third quarter of the 
fiscal yéar 1945, presentei in compliance 
with instructions of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget; to the Committee 
on the Civil Service. 

76. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
transmitting herewith copies of revised esti- 
mates of personnel requirements covering the 
quarter ending December 31, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

77. A letter from the Director of the Selec- 
tive Service System, transmitting an estimate 
of personnel requirements for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1945; to the Commitee on 
the Civil Service. 


78. A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by authorizing the furnishing of 
wage record information to State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

79. A letter from the Secretary, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
the report of the United States Maritime 
Commission for the period ended June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries. 


80. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Federal Works Agency for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to the 


Committee on the Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


81. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the preliminary report of the 
Attorney General; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


82. A letter from the Secretary of the 


Interior, transmitting a request that an 
extension of not to exceed 60 days be granted 
which will enable the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice ts complete the necessary illustrations 
and prepare copies of the report in proper 
form for submission to the Public Printer; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 


83. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 


bill to amend an act entitled “An act to 


provide for the purchase of public lands for 


home and other sites,” approved June 1, 
1938 (52 Stat. 609); to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 


84. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of reports relative to de- 
termining the number of employees required 
by the various units of the Department of 
Justice for the proper and efficient exercise 
of its functions for the third quarter of the 
fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on the 


Civil Service. 


85. A letter from the Postmaster General, 


transmitting a report to Congress of all 
cascs where special contracts are made with 
railroad companies for the transportation of 
the mails and the terms and reasons there- 
for; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

86. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report covering 
expenditures made from the appropriation 
“Education of natives of Alaska, 1944-45,” 
for the relief of destitution of natives of 
Alaska during the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LEMKE: 
H. R. 1095. A bill for the relief of the 
Indians: of the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
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North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
By Mr. PHILLIPS: : 

H.R. 1096. A bill to define the term “agri- 

culture”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 1097. A bill to define the term “agri- 

culture”; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 1098. A bill to define the term “agri- 

culture”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 1099. A bill to define the term “agri- 

culture”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 1100. A bill to create a United States 
Academy of Foreign Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H.R.1101. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to prevent pernicious political activi- 
ties,” approved August 2, 1939, as amended, 
to further protect the rights, privileges, and 
immunities extended to citizens by State and 
Federal election laws; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.1102. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 
9 of the Internal Revenue Code, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R.1103. A bill amending the Classifica- 
tion Act; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H.R. 1104. A bill to amend section 23 of 
the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R.1105. A bill authorizing the erection 
in the District of Columbia of a memorial 
to the Thirty-Second Division; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

H.R.1106. A bill to provide. that the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942 and the act of 
December 22, 1942, increasing the pay and 
allowances of Army and Navy nurses shall 
take effect as of December 7, 1941; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 1107. A bill to amend the income lim- 
itation governing the granting of death com- 
pensation benefits to widows and children 
of World War veterans under Public, No. 484, 
Seventy-third Congress, June 28, 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1108. A bill to establish uniform pro- 
cedure relative to the proof of age, place of 
birth, or of death; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts: 

H.R.1109. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR: 

H.R.1110. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of tribal funds of the Blackfeet Tribe 
ef Indians; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

H.R.1111. A bill for the acquisition of 
Indian lands required in connection with the 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
electric transmission lines and other works, 
Fort Peck project, Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 1112. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act for the preservation of American 
antiquities,” approved June 8, 1906; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 1113. A bill to include insurance paid 
by a private agency or organization among 
the exemptions from the annual income lim- 
itations governing payment of death com- 
pensation under Public, No. 484, Seventy- 
third Congress, es amended, and pension 
under part III of Veterans Regulations No, 





1 (a), as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H.R.1114. A bill to broaden the coverage 
of title IV of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide for State aid to all needy orphans and 
other needy children; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R.1115. A bill to extend for 3 years the 
temporary additional pay for equipment 
maintenance for each carrier in Rural Mail 
Delivery Service provided for by the act of 
December 17, 1943; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H.R.1116. A bill to provide for weekly 
pay days for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R.1117. A bill to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice by prescribing fair admin- 
istrative procedure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBSON: 

H.R.1118. A bill amending the Hatch Act; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.1119. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H.R. 1120. A bill providing that on and 
after the date of enactment of this act, for 
pension purposes, any person who served 
under contract with the War Department as 
acting assistant or contract surgeon between 
April 21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, shall 
be considered to have been in the active 
military service of the United States for the 
period of such contract service between those 
dates; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H.R.1121. A bill to require weekly news- 
papers enjoying mailing privileges to make 
sworn statements with respect to their cir- 
culation; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R.1122. A bill to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the age limit for candi- 
dates for admission to the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.1123. A bill to provide for a tem- 
porary increase in the age limit for appointees 
to the United States Military Academy; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R. 1124. A bill to extend the time within 
which applications for benefits under the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act, as 
amended, may be filed to January 2, 1950; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R.1125. A bill to provide for Federal 
aid for the development, construction, im- 
provement, and repair of public airports in 
the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H.R.1126. A bill to authorize improve- 
ments in the South Canal of St. Marys River, 
Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H.R.1127. A bill to exempt certain furs 
from the war-tax rates on furs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 1128. A bill to incorporate the Regu- 
lar Veterans Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R.1129. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of the Umatilla Dam in the Colum- 
bia River, Oreg., and Wash.; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 1130. A bill to repeal Public Law No. 
89 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. Con. Res. 14. Concurrent resolution, ex. 
pressing the thanks of Congress for the con- 
tribution to the victory effort being made by 
the Nation’s children; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. Con. Res.15. Concurrent resolution to 
repeal Public Law No. 403, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, chapter 7, second session, and re- 
instate the standard time provided in the 
act entitled “An act to save daylight and to 
provide standard time for the United States,” 
approved March 19, 1918, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. J. Res. 54. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States forbidding any State or political sub- 
division thereof to deny or abridge the right 
of any citizen to vote on account of failure 
to pay a poll tax or property tax assessed 
against him; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. J. Res. 55. Joint resolution, providing for 
the administration and protection of Ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States 
by the Navy Department; to the Committee 
on Territories. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

H. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution to provide for 
the construction of suitable living accommo- 
dations for rental to Members of Congress, 
legislative employees, and: their families; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. Res. 57. Resolution to continue the 
Epecial Committee to Investigate All Matters 
Pertaining to the Replacement and Conserva- 
tion of Wildlife; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. Res. 58. Resolution to abolish the stand- 
ing committee of the House of Representa- 
tives known as the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities; to the Committee on Rules, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bilis and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R. 1131. A bill for the relief of Fred S. 
Hondros; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R.1132. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zenobia Mershon; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R.1133. A bill for the relief of Eric L. 
Reeser; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1134. A bill for the relief of J. L. 
Horton, James Horton, Fred Bird, John Dow- 
dell, Martin Dowdell, Harrison Trent, 
Charles Clark, Obed Crutcher, Nannie Hor- 
ton, Virgil Funk, Lubie Bailey, Della Stone, 
Cowley Heiss, Arthur Car, Lonnie Wise, E. B. 
Meyers, Nellie Meyers, Leo Wise, Clyde A. 
Meyers, W. C. Masters, Gertie Stone, Cask- 
mears Atcher, Josephine Clark, Alexander 
Gidgon, Mrs. J. T. Eubanks, Mrs. Harriscn 
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Basham, Harry Yates, and G. S. Stone; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1135. A bill for the relief of Gus A. 
Vance; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1136. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo 
H. Froman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1137. A bill granting a pension to 
Julia Lyon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1138. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Martha J. Blacketer; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1139. A bill granting a pension to 
Rebecca J. Tilley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

H.R 1140. A bill granting a pension to 
Louise F. Mansfield; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H.R.1141. A bill for the relief of Paul J. 
Quattlebaum; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R.1142. A bill for the relief of Carl 

Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HARE: 

H.R 1143. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
T. Summer, the Prosperity Depository, and 
D. H. Hamm; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1144. A bill for the relief of Jesse A. 
Lott; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 1145. A bill for the relief of Ben W. 

Colburn; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H.R. 1146. A bill granting a pension to Eliz- 
abeth H. Camp; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 1147. A bill for the relief of the Shee- 
han Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 1148. A bill for the relief of the Law- 
rence Motor Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1149. A bill for the relief of Dane D. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1150. A bill for the relief of Murphy 
& Wischmeyer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H.R.1151. A bill for the relief of James 
Lemuel Muzzall and James M. Muzzall; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1152. A bill for the relief of the par- 
ents of Dorothy White; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1153. A bill for the relief of Adney 
W. Gray; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1154. A bill for the relief of Winston 
Cann; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1155. A bill for the relief of Leo Jo- 
seph Berry; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1156. A bill to correct the record of 
Ralph Everett Crawshaw; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 1157. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Healy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H.R.1158. A bill for the relief of Fannah 
A. Fuller; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


1. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islative Assembly of the Virgin Islands pe- 
titioning the Congress of the United States 
to extend to the American citizens and voters 
of the Virgin Islands the right to participate 
in the national elections and permit them 
to vote for a President and Vice President 
of the United States of America; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 


2. Also, memorial of the Legislative Assem- 
bly of the Virgin Islands petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to amend the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for a Resident Commissioner; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 8, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, upon earth we praise 
Thee that in a sin-stained world our 
souls find peace and forgiveness at Thy 
holy altar. In this communion Thy chil- 
dren rise clarified in vision and with an 
aspiration above the “common clod.” 
We pray that we may put aside every 
disappointment, every wound, and every 
suggestion of failure and give to our 
fellow countrymen noble examples of 
unity and unsullied devotion to our 
country’s need. O help us to do the 
right, to deal justly, and to abound in 
industry and bend our whole soul to a 
serious understanding of our high calling. 

We are grateful that in our land the 
indivicual need never lose his halo; here 
through our fellowship we may give 
service that will rescue from want, woe, 
and fear. The world is too big in which 
to be small, too lovely in which to be 
unlovely, and Thou art too great a iriend 
for us to be friendless. Dear Lord, 
across the waters the gods of war are 
raging and pouring out their curses and 
bitterness upon generations unborn. 
May nothing sear our obligations to the 
enslaved peoples, the victims of lust for 
power that withers whatever it touches. 
O Lord, give us wisdom for the problems 
of the hour as we meet the responsibili- 
ties of service, and may our citizens of 
every walk and rank heed the call and 
commit themselves as loyal stewards of 
our Government. Through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, January 6, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 6): 

Resoived, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Hon. KEn- 
NETH MCKELLAR, a Senator from the State 
of Tennessee, as President of the Senate pro 
tempore. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. Those Members-elect 
present who have not taken the outh of 
office will appear at the bar of the House 
and take the oath of office. 

Thereuvon Mr. BARDEN, Mr. 
SLAUGHTER, and Mr. CHENOWETH 
took the oath of office. 


FRANK W. COLLIER 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a beautiful, sunny, and an auspicious day 
exactly 37 years ago today that one of 
the most trusted employees of the House 
of Representatives arrived in the city of 
Washington to become a messenger in 
the House post office. I refer to my friend 
of many years’ standing, Mr. Frank W. 
Collier, one of the minority clerks of this 
House. 

I first became acquainted with Mr. 
Collier when he was proprietor of a phar- 
macy in the city of La Crosse, Wis., my 
home city. In my daily rounds as a 
newsboy, I used to drop in Frank’s store 
to get warm on cold winter days when 
the mercury dropped to 30 and 40 below 
zero, as it so often does in Wisconsin. 

I missed Frank Collier when he left La 
Crosse for that big city in the East, the 
Capital of our country. But we in the 
home town kept close watch of Frank’s 
progress in Washington, and we were 
very happy to learn 2 years after he left 
us that he had been promoted to chief 
page of the House of Representatives. To 
us back home in Wisconsin that was 
proof that our fellow townsman was 
rising in his new work and was recog- 
nized as a leader in the Nation’s Legis- 
lative Halls. 

And then when Frank was appointed 
to the position of postmaster of the 
House of Representatives in 1921 his 
friends in La Crosse knew that he had 
arrived. Mr. Collier held that position 
of honor and trust and respect until in 
1933, when the Republican Party became 
the minority party. Since that time 
Frank Collier has been with us here as 
a minority clerk of the House. Frank 
has won the good will and respect of all 
the Members of the House on both sides 
of the aisle. Whenever any of us, 
whether members of the majority or mi- 
nority party, wants uny information, a 
document, extra copies of the CoNncREs- 
SIONAL REcorp, or if there is any favor 
we desire, we have found Frank Collier 
here in the House always ready to serve 
us graciously and with a smile. 

I extend to Frank Collier my sincere 
congratulations on this his thirty-sev- 
enth anniversary as a trusted employee 
of the House of Representatives. He has 
been connected with the House of Repre- 
sentatives longer than any present Mem- 
ber of Congress. I wish him continued 
good health and happiness and hope he 
will be with the House for many more 
years of trusted service. Frank Collier, 
I salute you. 


HOUSING FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute for the purpose of making 
an announcement which will be of in- 
terest to all Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to say especially to the new Members of 
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the Seventy-ninth Congress that in De- 
cember the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBuRN], and myself 
received certain inquiries and some com- 
plaints from Members of the House rela- 
tive to suitable living quarters during 
their tenure in office in the present Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. As chairman of 
the House District Committee, I at that 
time called representatives of the War 
Housing Center, the Washington Hotel 
Association, and others for a conference, 
It was decided that we would have the 
cfficials of the War Housing Center ad- 
dress a letter to each new Member of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. LEighty-eight 
communications were sent to those Mem- 
bers and 30 replies were received. Until 
last week, 10 of those 30 have been placed 
in apartments or houses. The Speaker 
of the House is interested in this matter. 
Uncfficially, I am acting for the District 
Committee in helping any of those Mem- 
bers who still are in difficulty. For this 
reason we have called an informal meet- 
ing of the committee this afternoon at 3 
o’clock in room 345 of the Old House Of- 
fice Building. I trust the new Members, 
and those old Members who have some 
particular housing problem that we 
might assist, will be at the appointed 
place. 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. I am glad the gentle- 
man has taken the floor to explain this 
situation to the new Members. This also 
applies to many of the old Members who 
have been unable to obtain suitable quar- 
ters. It will be recalled that, 5 years ago, 
I introduced a resolution in the House 
aSking for an appropriation to build an 
apartment building for Members and 
their employees so that they might have 
the opportunity of obtaining suitable 
quarters at a fair and reasonable price 
and not be held up and robbed. I have 
reintroduced that resolution in the pres- 
ent session, and I would like to know 
whether the gentleman does not think 
that prompt action should be taken in 
order to take care of many of the Mem- 
bers who are being held up by the hotels 
and owners of apartment buildings. 
Some even now have not suitable quar- 
ters. They are obliged to live in Virginia, 
Maryland, and other places at this time. 
Does not the gentleman believe that mat- 
ter should be given some consideration? 


BOARD OF VISITORS OF THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
JANUARY 6, 1945. 


SABATH. Will the gentleman 


Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEar Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the act approved May 17, 1928 
(U. S. C., title 10, sec. 1052a), I have desig- 
nated Hon. J. BUELL SNypDER, Hon. GEORGE 
H. Manon, Hon, JOHN H. Kerr, Hon. D. LANE 
Powers, and Hon, ALBERT J. ENGEL, members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, as 
members from this committee to the Board 
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of Visitors of the United States Military Acad- 
emy for the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
With assurances of my regard, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, HOuse of Representatives. 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL STADIUM 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of public law, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Commission to Consider a Site and 
Design for a National Memorial Stadium 


to be erected in the District of Columbia ° 


the following Members of the House: 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. LANHAM, and Mr, 
Simpson of Illinois. 


CONFIDENTIAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS AND GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHALL AND 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET ERNEST J. 
KING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy, acting with the approval of the 
President, are planning to invite the 
Members of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
to a confidential meeting at which Gen- 
eral of the Army George C. Marshall and 
Admiral of the Fleet Ernest J. King will 
make an off-the-record report on the 
war. 

‘The purpose of this meeting is to give 
the membership a factual background 
of the latest information on our fighting 
forces in all theaters of war. 

It seems to me that this meeting will 
come at a particularly appropriate time. 
From now on this body will be faced with 
decisions of the gravest. importance to 
our war effort. It will be invaluable to 
all of us to have first-hand facts from 
General Marshall and Admiral King. 

As I have said, this will be an off-the- 
record meeting. The representatives of 
the Army and the Navy plan to tell us 
facts which, for security reasons, can- 
not be told publicly at this time. Be- 
cause of the confidential nature of the 
meeting, only Members of Congress, in 
person, will be admitted. It will be im- 
possible for us to take with us any mem- 
ber of our families or our staffs, or to 
delegate anyone to attend in our behalf. 

I am deeply impressed by the impor- 
tance of this meeting and the good which 
can result from it. I therefore urge 
every Member of the Senate and the 
House to arrange his time so that he may 
attend. Because of the confidential na- 
ture of the meeting, only Members of the 
Congress will be admitted, and no one 
else. 

I might say that this meeting will take 
place sometime during the week of Jan- 
uary 22. The exact date has not yet been 
decided but when it is, I will advise the 
membership of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN. May I suggest to the 
majority leader that he invite them to 
hold that meeting in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. It would be 
much more convenient to the majority 
of the Members than any place you could 
find downtown, and there would be a 
larger attendance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will keep that 
suggestion in mind. I might also say 
that we had one such meeting, as I re- 
member, in the last session. The Mem- 
bers of the House were invited, and 
every Member kept his word as to what- 
ever was said off the record. I was proud 
of the fact that after that meeting no 
Member of the House violated the con- 
fidence—and I am speaking about the 
House in particular—and that there 
were no wild stories afterward of what 
actually was said or took place, because 
every Member respected and kept the 
confidence that was reposed in him. 

IV-F'S 

Mr. FOAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Housv 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection io 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, as the re- 
sult of the President’s very splendid sug- 
gestion that we implement the method 
of securing the cooperation of all sec- 
tions of our population in the war effort, 
there has been some disposition on the 
part of individuals and publications 
alike to disparage the present position 
of the IV-F’s. I think it is only fair that 
we call attention to the fact that those 
men who are suffering from physical 
handicaps which have made it impos- 
sible for them to serve in the armed 
forces at this time are not deferred be- 
cause of their own wishes but because 
of the regulations of the Army, and they 
should not be looked upon in any way 
as being slackers or unpatriotic. It is 
not their fault that they are in that po- 
sition. It is too bad that the Army has 
not heretofore seen fit to provide a prac- 
tical method of using their services. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman may re- 
member that the Committee on Military 
Affairs as early as last March recom- 
mended a relaxation of those physical 
requirements by the War Department. 

Mr.POAGE. Thatiscorrect. I think 
the committee was right. Ihave no crit- 
icism of anyone except to call attention 
to the fact that those men who have 
sometimes been unthoughtedly crit- 
icized are in that position through no 
choice of their own, and we should not 
look upon them as unpatriotic or unwill- 
ing to fight for their country. You can- 
not join Uncle Sam’s Army unless the 
Army will take you. In the past the 
Army has refused to take these men, I 
am glad it now wants them. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the RecorD and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? ? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The GPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ‘ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the Dies 
committee died, but it was immediately 
resurrected as a standing committee of 
the House under new leadership. The 
English expression that covers this phe- 
nomenon is, “The King is dead! Long 
live the King!” I had expected to con- 
duct a post mortem, or autopsy, over the 
dead body, but obviously that is impos- 
sible now. As a member of the Dies com- 
mittee during most of its turbulent 
career, I wish to make the following 
statement: 

Mr. Speaker, a proper evaluation of 
the accomplishments of this committee 
can only be made by a careful analysis 
of the 
done—entirely aside from the sensa- 
tional and somewhat spectacular pub- 
licity given to the hearings of the com- 
mittee during its turbulent career, most 
of which centered around its colorful 
chairman, The cold hard facts are as 
follows: 

(a) The committee has accumulated 
in its files the most valuable reservoir of 
information on subversive activities that 
exists in the Nation today, 

(b) This reservoir of information in 
itself is worth all the money spent by the 
committee during its 7 years. 

(c) Since December 7, 1941, the F. B. I., 
the Naval Intelligence, the Military In- 
telligence, the Secret Service, and other 
branches of the Government have been 
using the files of the Dies committee al- 
nost daily to secure evidence upon which 
many convictions have been secured. 

(d) The action of the House in estab- 
lishing a Committee to Investigate Un- 
American Activities as one of the stand- 
ing committees of the House makes cer- 
tain that the valuable files of the Dies 
committee will be preserved, and also 
makes certain that they will continue to 
be available to any department of the 
Government that may need the infor- 
mation contained therein. 

Mr. Speaker, because an article writ- 
ten by David Lawrence, entitled “Dies 
Group Revival Laid to P. A. C. Itself,” 
gives a true picture of the reason for the 
action of the House, and, in my opinion, 

justifies that action, I include the ar- 
ticle as part of my remarks: 





work that the committee has- 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
January 5, 1945] 


Dries Group REVIVAL Latp To P. A. C. ITSELF— 
LEFT-WINGERS FAILED To REALIZE OPPposi- 
TION STRENGTH, SAYS WRITER 


(By David Lawrence) 


The revival of the so-called Dies committee, 
which comes as a surprise to the left-wingers, 
ought not to be a surprise at all, for they are 
the ones who are responsible for it. 

The Dies committee, which has been in- 
vestigating un-American activities, would 
never have been renewed, nor would such a 
decisive margin been cast for making the 
committee permanent in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, if it had not been for the ex- 
treme tactics of the C. I. O.-P. A. C. in the 
last year. It is am excellent example of how 
extremists, sometimes even with the best of 
intentions, overreach themselves. 

For several years now the left-wingers have 
been attacking the Dies committee either by 
ridicule or with words of vitriolic condemna- 
tion. But these attacks have only served to 
make more and more suspicious those ele- 
ments in the House of Representatives which 
are truly fearful that certain left-wing tend- 
encies in this country and communism are 
so close together as to constitute a real men- 
ace to the future of American institutions. 

Actually the amount of subversive activity 
in America is probably no greater today than 
10 years ago, and maybe there are lots of 
people today who see things under the bed 
which are not really there. The greatest 
impetus, however, to the fear that commu- 
nistic philosophies might be applied to un- 
dermine constitutional government in Amer- 
ica came from the amazing tactics of the 
C. I. O.-P. A. C. in the last campaign. 


GOMPERS’ ADVICE IGNORED 


These ignored entirely the advice which the 
late Samuel Gompers and other leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor have long ten- 
dered to the workers of America, namely, that 
they should not make themselves an instru- 
ment of either political party, but support or 
oppose candidates of both parties on their 
merits. 

During the last year the C. I. O.-P. A. C. 
concentrated almost entirely on Republicans, 
and also on those Democrats in the South 
who had had the temerity to oppose some of 
the left-wing concepts. Thus Representative 
Dies, chairman of the committee, did not 
seek reelection, and Representatives Starnes, 
of Alabama, and Costello, of California, were 
defeated in Democratic Party primaries 
through the concentration of effort by the 
C. I. O.-P. A. C. in those three districts. 

But the C. I. O.-P. A. C. made the mistake 
of thinking that the Dies committee con- 
sisted of just a few individuals. It failed to 
realize that back Of the Dies committee was 
very powerful support, whicl. could at al- 
most any time command majorities in the 
House of Representatives. 

An examination of the various votes taken 
either to authorize funds or to continue the 
Dies committee during the last 4 years reveals 
that the committee was in every case upheld 
by an overwhelming majority. The opposi- 
tion in votes was always surprisingly small. 


TRUE REASON FOR STRENGTH 


What is the true reason for the strength of 
the Dies committee or its successor, which 
has now been made a permanent part of the 
committee structure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? The truth is, as everybody who 
understands Washington politics realizes, 
that the forces behind the coalition in the 
House of Representatives derive their 
strength from the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and other pa- 
triotic societies, and a not inconsiderable ele- 

nent in the Catholic church whose opposi- 
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tion to communism or anything that even 
remotely suggests it is very well known. 

The American Federation of Labor has al- 
ways fought communism, and when the 
C. I. O.-P. A. C. movement started and critics 
said that in that movement were a number 
of Communists, the American Federation of 
Labor stood apart, and many of the leaders 
of A. F. L. and some of the railroad brother- 
hood unions predicted that what the C. I. O.- 
P. A. C. had done in the 1944 political cam- 
paigr would rise to plague that organization 
for many years to come. 

Again and again the C. I. O-P. A. C. has 
thought it had the Dies committee move- 
ment beaten, but it did not realize perhaps 
that its own pressure to defeat it was largely 
responsible for the countersupport given to 
the committee this week by a vote of 207 to 
186. Maybe if the left-wingers had let the 
Dies committee alone, it would have died a 
natural death long before this. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the permission to address the House to- 
day for 25 minutes that was granted me 
last week be carried over to a later date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


INDUCTION OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
BETWEEN THE AGES OF 18 AND 26 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, press reports on the announce- 
ment of War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes as to the induction of agricul- 
tural workers between the ages of 18 and 
26 have caused great consternation in 
my district, and particularly among the 
dairy interests. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to append to my remarks the contents of 
a letter on the subject from the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-Operative Association, 
Inc., 11 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, addressed to Hon. Marvin Jones, 
Administrator, War Food Administra- 
tion, and to Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Director of Selective Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 

DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC, 
New York, N. Y., January 5, 1945. 
Hon. Marvin JONES, 
Administrator, War Food 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 
Maj. Gen. LEwis B. HERSHEY, 
Director of Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sirs: Press reports on Director Byrnes’ 
order on the drafting of farm labor indicates 
that all farm men between the ages of 18 and 
26 will be inducted by local draft boards. 

It is my understanding that these news- 
paper headlines do not correctly portray the 
intent of the order. Its purpose, as I under- 


stand it, is to cause local draft boards to 
review the classification of farm men in this 
age class to screen cut only those who are 


not vital to food production. 
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There is grave danger that under the 
urgency of manpower needs for the armed 
forces some local draft boards will fail to 
heed the provisions of the Tydings amend- 
ment and will induct farm workers who are 
vital to the preduction of critical foods, such 
as milk and dairy products. 

The winning of the war is of first concern 
to all of us. % ) do this in the shortest time 
possible we must continue to maintain an 
adequate food supply, particylarly such nu- 
tritious and vital foods as milk and dairy 
products. 

The War Food Administration and Selec- 
tive Service have indicated that they are 
deeply concerned rega:ding the maintenance 
cf preduction of milk and dairy products. 
Despite Herculean efforts on the part of 
dairy farmers, milk production during the 
years 1940 to 1944 has fallen far short of 
demand. As you know, the storage of but- 
ter, cheese, and evaporated milk is at a dan- 
gerously lcw level. Preduction of milk and 
dairy products during these critical years 
since the war began, in spite of night and 
Gay efforts of dairymen, has lagged behind 
the production of most other agricultural 
commodities, as the following table clearly 
indicates: 


Percent of increase for 1944 over eneat 39 


average 
Product: 
a 236 
SOE. a. do tkinia hacienda nants 53 
Feed grains (including hay)------- 30 
TR QI is iiarctnirmntintnminiens 39 


Meat animals (including poultry 
and poultry products) ----.----.. 
Dairy PCOWUCHON .onccuneuncaaccnne 13 


The failure of dairy production to keep 
pace with that of other agricultural products 
has been due in part to the fact that en- 
couragement to increase milk production was 
withheld to a greater extent and for a longer 
period than for other agricultural products. 
Price relationships and the exacting labor 
requirements for prcduction of milk account 
for the lag, as compared with prcduction of 
meat, poultry, and most crops. 

The smallest farm labor force of record 
has produced during 1944 the largest volume 
of agricultural products in our history—33 
percent more than the 1935-89 prewar vol- 
ume. Yet, the production of milk and dairy 
products is still far below requirements. 

Interpretation along the lines indicated 
by the headlines of newspapers by local draft 
boaids of Director Byrnes’ order will further 
deplete the scanty supply of skilled young 
men working on family size farms. I under- 
stand that the age of the average farm op- 
erator in this State is 59 years. During 
September their average work day was 12.6 
hours, while industrial employees in this 
State and the Nation averaged to work less 
than 7.5 hours per day. The operation of 
dairy farms calls for continuous work—a 
7-day week—a 365-day job. No doubt the 
hours worked on family-size dairy farms are 
well above the average of all farms of the 
State. Efforts of the Government to alleviate 
the farm-labor situation by the use of tem- 
porary or migratory labor are commendable 
and have been of much assistance to certain 
types of agriculture. Production of milk and 
milk products, however, does not lend itself 
to the use of mass or seasonal labor or labor 
imported from Jamaica, Mexico, or prisoners 
of war, or migratory wcrkers. Milk produc- 
tion requires skilled year-round workers. 

Unless local draft boards give full consid- 
eration to the Tydings amendment in its re- 
lation to needed dairy production and unless 
they continue to defer skilled, willing, pro- 
ductive farm workers who cannot be replaced, 
many herds in this milkshed will have to be 
disposed of and many farms will have to lie 
idle. This would result in a disservice and 
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would tend to prolong the war and “delay 
victory. 
Very sincerely, 
Frep H, SEXAUER, 
President, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle by William P. Kennedy that he has 
prepared for the Minnesota State His- 
torical Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


POINTS AND CHARTERS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, 27 years 
ago today, while the Nation was at war, 
Wocdrow Wilson stood before this body 
and sketched his famous Fourteen 
Points as a foundation. for world peace. 
About 9 months later, these were supple- 
mented by the Five Points which he pre- 
sented at a meeting in New Yovk. These 
are interesting not only as part of the 
history of a troubled period in our na- 
tional life but as comparative literature 
as we contemplate the anxiety and con- 
cern which today dwells in the common 
heart over the status of the Atlantic 
Charter and the broad principles which 


it sets forth. On this anniversary occa- - 


sion, it would appear appropriate to re- 
fresh ourselves on the provisions in the 
Fourteen Points, the Five Points, and the 
Atlantic Charter, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be incorporated as a 
part of these brief observations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


THE 14 POINTS 


(From President Wilson’s address to Congress, 
January 8, 1918) 

The program of the world’s peace, there- 
fore, is our program, and that program, the 
only possible program, as we see it, is this: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind but 
diplomacy shall proceed alwys frankly and 
in the public view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation upon 
the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in 
peace and in war, except as the seas may 
be closed in whole or in part by interna- 
tional action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of 
an equality of trade conditions among all 
the nations consenting to the peace, and 
associating themselves for its maintenance. 

4. Adequate guaranties given and taken 
that the national armaments will be reduced 
to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. 

5. A free, open-minded, and absolutely im- 
partial adjustment of all colonial claims, 
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based upon a strict observance of the prin- 
ciple that in determining all such questions 
of sovereignty the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equal weight with 
the equitable claims of the Government 
whose title is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian territory 
and such a settlement of all questions af- 
fecting Russia as will secure the best and 
freest cooperation of the other nations of 
the world in obtaining for her an unham- 
pered and unembarrassed opportunity for, 
the independent determination of her own 
political development and national policy 
and assure her of a sincere welcome into the 
society of free nations under institutions 
of her own choosing; and, more than a wel- 
come, assistance also of every kind that she 
may need and may herself desire. The treat- 
ment accorded Russia by her sister nations 
in the months to come will be the acid 
test of their good will, of their comprehen- 
sion of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests, and their intelligent and un- 
selfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will agree, 
must be evacuated and restored, without any 
attempt to limit the sovereignty which she 
enjoys in common with all other free nations. 
No other single act will serve as this will 
serve to restore confidence among the na- 
tions in the laws which they have themselves 
set and determined for the government of 
their relations with one another. Without 


- this healing act the whole structure and 
' validity of international law is forever im- 


paired. 

8. All French territory should be freed 
and the invaded portions restored, and the 
wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in 
the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which has un- 
settled the peace of the world for nearly 50 
years, should be righted in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the interest 
of all. 

9. A readjustment of the frontier of Italy 
should be effected along clearly recognizable 
lines of nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to see safe- 
guarded and assured, should be accorded the 
freest opportunity of autonomous develop- 
ment. 

11. Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated, occupied territories re- 
stored, Serbia accorded free and secure access 
to the sea, and the relations of the several 
Balkan states to one another determined by 
friendly counsel along their topographically 
established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality, and international guaranties of the 
political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of the Several Balkan 
states should be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the present 
Ottoman Empire should be assured a secure 
sovereignty, but the other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be 
assured an undoubted security of life and an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of auton- 
omous development, and the Dardanelles 
should be permanently opened as a free pas- 
sage to the ships and commerce of all nations 
under international guaranties. 

13. An independent Polish state should 
be erected which should include the terri- 
tories inhabited by indisputably Polish popu- 
lations, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by inter- 
national covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of according mutual guaranties of 
political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity to great and small states alike. 






































































































THE FIVE POINTS 


(From President Wilson’s address at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, Sep- 
tember 27, 1918) 

1. The impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just. It must be a jus- 
tice thet plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several 
peoples concerned. 

2. No special or separate interests of any 
<ugle nation or any group of nations can be 
made the basis of any part of the settlement 
which is not consistent with the common 
interest of all. 

3, There can be no leagues or alliances or 
special covenants and understandings with- 
in the general and common family of the 
League of Nations. 

4. And more specifically—there- can be no 
special selfish economic combinations within 
the League and no employment of any form 
of economic boycott or exclusion except as 
the power of economic penalty by exclusion 
from the markets of the world be vested in 
the League of Nations itself as a means of 
discipline and control. 

5. All international agreements and trea- 
ties of every kind must be made known in 
their entirety to the rest of the world. 


—_—_— 


TEXT OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Church- 
ill, representing His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom, being met together, 
deem it right to make known certain com- 
mon principles in the national policies of 
their respective countries on which they base 
their hopes for a better future for the world. 
First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other. 

Second. They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 
Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 

Fourth. They will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 
ther the enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth. They desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security. 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want. 

Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance. 

Eighth. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, ‘for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no fu- 
ture peace can be maintained if land, sea, or 
air armaments continue to be employed by 
nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the. disarmament of such nations is 
essential. They will likewise aid and encour- 
age all other practicable measures which will 
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lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush- 
ing burden of armaments. 


UNFAIR PUBLIC COMPETITION 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and vo revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion of the Members of the House to a 
very interesting editorial which appears 
in a publication called the Union, a la- 
bor publication of northwestern Penn- 
Sylvania. The editorial is entitled “Un- 
fair Public Competition.” It calls to our 
attention that in the State of Oklahoma 
they have an unusual and extreme case 
of the investor-owned Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co., which has a tax bill of 
4.588 mills per kilowatt hour, being com- 
pelled to compete with a tax-free Gov- 
ernment project which sells electric pow- 
er at 4 mills per kilowatt-hour. If the 
public plant were taxed, it would have to 
sell its power at 8.588 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. In other words, the total gross rate 
of the Government power project is not 
even enough to pay the taxes levied 
against its competitor, the privately 
owned company. Now I ask how long 
can private enterprise compete against 
a situation of this kind? Certainly an 
unfair situation as this must be corrected 
if private enterprise is to exist. ; 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial to which I 
refer is as follows: 


UNFAIR PUBLIC COMPETITION 


Uncle Sam’s taxing power has become 
something of enormous importance. He now 
requires huge revenues with which to carry 
on the wars against Germany and Japan; 
and in the post-war era and for many long 
years afterward, he will need huge revenues 
to meet the interest on the war debt, to be- 
gin to pay off part of that indebtedness, to 
take care of our returning soldiers, and to 
carry on the ordinary business of his Gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, anything that interferes with 
the right of the Federal Government, the 48 
individual States, and the municipalities of 
the Nation to tax any business, must be re- 
moved. For example, the whole theory that 
Government projects should be exempt from 
all kinds of taxation is wrong. Only the true 
business of Government, that is, the carrying 
on of the actual government of Nation, State, 
or municipality, should be exempt from tax- 
ation. Such exemption should not be ap- 
plied to any property or activity of Govern- 
ment when it is engaged in the business of 
producing goods or services for sale. When 
Government does this, it should be on exactly 
the same footing as any private enterprise 
engaged in similar activities. 

When the Government activity is com- 
petitive and is bidding against private en- 
terprise for the patronage of clients, it is an 
injustice that private enterprise should be 
taxed and the public enterprise go free; but 
even worse than that, it all too often so 
hamstrings private enterprise as to drive it 
eventually out of business, thus coddling 
public enterprise and depriving it of all in- 
centive to efficiency. 

For instance, and this is not an unusual 
or extreme case, the investor-owned Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co. has a tax bill of 
4.588 mills per kilowatt-hour. It is expected 
to compete with a tax-free Government 
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project which sells electric power at 4 mills 
per kilowatt-hour. If the public plant was 
taxed, it would have to sell its power at 
8.588 mills per kilowatt-hour. In other words, 
the total gross rate of the Government power 
project is not even enough to pay the taxes 
levied against its competitor, the privately 
owned company. 

One does not have to be a certified public 
accountant or a mathematical wizard to see 
that unless this unfair situation is changed, 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. is doomed 
to close up shop, the only question being 
as to how long it will be able to continue 
in business in the face of such odds. 

But even more serious than this unfair- 
ness to private investors is that at a time 
when governments need every dollar of rev- 
enue they can collect, the Federal Govern- 
ment sets itself up in various businesses, 
exempts them from taxation, and cuts off 
important sources of revenue. 

We aiways have opposed Government go- 
ing into business, either in competition with 
or to the exclusion of private enterprise. 
This country has had so many striking evi- 
dences of the superior efficiency of private 
enterprise, of its ability in many cases to 
meet unfair, untaxed Government competi- 
tion, that we perpetually marvel that there 
is still one single American propagandizing 
to put the Government into business. 

But, if we must have these Government 
projects, then every dictate of fairness de- 
crees that they should operate under the 
same rules and regulations that govern 
private enterprise. And if one has no dis- 
position to be fair, then purely selfish mo- 
tives should demand taxation of Govern- 
ment businesses in order to provide the tax 
revenues so badly needed now and in the 
future. 

This making sheep of Government enter- 
prises and goats of private enterprises works 
an injustice not only to the stockholders 
of the privately owned companies, but also, 
in the final analysis, to the stockholders 
(the taxpayers) of Uncle Sam, Inc. 


THE LATE MRS. RUTH HANNA SIMMS 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 31 of last year, this Nation 
suffered an irreparable loss in the pass- 
ing of Mrs. Ruth Hanna Simms in Bill- 
ings Memoria] Hospital in Chicago. Mrs. 
Simms was a former Member of this 
body, having served in the Seventy-first 
Congress as Congresswoman at large 
from the State of Illinois. Her surviving 
husband, Albert G. Simms, of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., is also a former colleague, ° 
having represented the State of New 
Mexico in the same Congress. 

On last Thursday, January 4, I at- 
tended the funeral services for Mrs. 
Simms which were held in Albuquerque. 
Mrs. Simms, while a legal resident of the 
State of New Mexico, had many interests 
in Colorado, and spent much of her time 
supervising a large cattle and sheep 
ranch located near Fort Garland in my 
district known as the Trinchera Ranch. 
She establishcd the Fountain Valley 
School near Colorado Springs and was 
a director at the time of her death. This 
is one of the outstanding boys’ schools 
of the country, and attracts students 
from many States. 
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Mr. Speaker, I consider Mrs. Simms 
one of the outstanding women of this 
age. She meade a most valuable con- 
tribution to our social and political life. 
She gave most generously of her time 
and means to the advancement of those 
programs which she thought would make 
this country a better place in which to 
live. It was a high privilege for me to 
know her and to enjoy her friendship. 

The eulogy to Mrs. Simms was de- 
livered by Hon. Sam G. Bratton, of Al- 
buquerque, judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit. Judge Bratton is a former Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, having 
resigned from that body to accept ap- 
pointment to the bench. Judge Bratton, 
as a friend and neighbor of Mrs. Simms, 
had the opportunity to appraise her 
qualities, work, and influence. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and to 
include therein the eloquent tribute to 
Mrs. Simms delivered by the Honorable 
Sam G. Bratton at her funeral service. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

EULOGY TO MRS. RUTH HANNA SIMMS 
(By Sam G. Bratton) 


The ages are replete with vainglorious 
funerals, marble arches, towering, silent 
pyramids, and even attempts at deification, 
but surpassing all of these have been the 
words of living survivors, embedded in the 
treasure houses of recorded history, eternally 
fresh and pregnant with life, encourage- 
ment, and hope for the future. If the scien- 
tists and philosophers are correct in telling 
us that no form of life or energy fails to 
register itself, that the pebble dropped in 
the placid pool spreads in a symmetrical 
circle to expansions of unknown ends; and 
that the fragrance of the modest violet per- 
vades the universe, surely a life of unremit- 
ting toil attended by courage, charity, gentle- 
ness, and kindliness must continue through 
the channels of remembrance to blossom and 
wear fruit again in the thoughts and acts of 
the oncoming generations. The darkness of 
the valley of the shadow of death surrounds 
us and obscures our vision, but we unite in 
the firm belief that the sweetness and gen- 
tleness of nature, the charm of personality, 
the kindliness of manner, the readiness of 
sympathy, and the unbounded love for hus- 
band and children, always present in the life 
of Mrs. Simms, will find attunement in the 
life of others, even those who come after her, 

Mrs. Simms acquired an academic and 
classica] education in private schools in New 
York and Connecticut. She bore the un- 
paralleled distinction of being the daughter 
of a United States Senator from Ohio, the 
wife of a United States Senator from Illi- 
nois, a member, herself, of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Illinois, and later the wife 
of our own fellow citizen who had served in 
the House of Representatives from New 
Mexico, For many years she occupied a com- 
manding position in the national councils of 
her political party, and she always was an 
active figure in the political councils of the 
State of her residence. Her objectives in 
politics were to maintain the best traditions 
of her party and the highest levels of public 
service. It was her consistent philosophy 
that the more weighty the issue, the more 
serious the debate; the wider the margin for 
honest and scientific research, the greater the 
opportunity for public service. Her life was 
one of devotion to American ideals. She was 
a painstaking student of her country’s his- 
tory, and she was thoroughly familiar with 
the origin of our Government and the foun- 
dation principles on which it rests. To her, 
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our essential liberties were a heritage which 
should be defended at all costs. Her horizon 
took in all the circumstances and needs of 
the country with remarkable understanding. 
She had a rare insight into our social prob- 
lems, and in her quest for their solution she 
sought to make an intelligent adaptation to 
the needs of her time. Throughout her life, 
and more particularly in recent years, she was 
deeply interested in an effort to maintain 
peace among the nations, and it is safe to say 
that if her life had been spared longer she 
would have rendered conspicuous service in 
our effort toward the establishment of a 
world order in which controversies among na- 
tions will be settled by means other than 
resort to war. 

Mrs. Simms was deeply interested in in- 
dustrial and civic matters. She was active in 
the Women’s Trade Union League, business 
and professional women’s Clubs, and other 
like concerts of action; and she was among 
the pioneers in the long and successful 
struggle for législation affecting child labor. 
She was publisher of a paper in Illinois, oper- 
ated a large cattle ranch in Colorado, and, 
together with her husband, established Los 
Poblanos, one of the outstanding stock 
farms of the Southwest. More than anyone 
else, she sponsored the Little Theater in Al- 
buquerque and the June music festival. And 
she was wholeheartedly inteyested in educa- 
tion. She established and maintained the 
Fountain Valley School in Colorado and the 
Sandia School and the Manzano Day School 
in Albuquerque. In addition, she devoted 
much of her interest to the field of art. Los 
Poblanos Gallery was widely known and 
brought deep enjoyment to many lovers of 
art. Unpublished and almost secretive, her 
benefactions to mankind were varied and in- 
numerable; and she unfailingly responded in 
generous measure to every need of commu- 
nity life. 

Though her achievements were many in 
number and magnificent in kind, the per- 
sonal qualities of her life rose transcendently 
above them. Modesty, simplicity, and un- 
obstrusiveness were keynotes in her daily life. 
She was sensitive and retiring, but her strong 
personality made her a.compelling influence 
in any company or concert of action. And 
to her the breath of sustained friendship 
Was as incense, sweetening, inspiring, and 
strengthening her life. But, along with her 
gentleness of manner, she had an incisive- 
ness of perception, an integrity of mind, a 
fixedness of purpose, and a courage of steel 
which knew not how to yield in the unfalter- 
ing pursuit of truth. She permitted nothing 
to weaken the influence ar tarnish the luster 
of truth in the edifice of life, and she never 
wavered in her unflagging support of an ideal. 

The search for the source of these qualities 
in the life of our departed friend is not diffi- 
cult. It was faith. It was her steadfast 
faith in the power of good to triumph over 
evil; her abiding faith in the capacity of her 
fellow man for self-government; her deep 
faith in the perpetuity of our institutional 
arrangements; her gripping faith in the effi- 
ciency and adequacy of constitutional gov- 
ernment to safeguard the rights and liberties 
of men in all walks of life; her unbounded 
faith in the brotherhood of man; and her 
unshakable faith in God. These were the 
qualities which dominated her life and weld- 
ed together her faculties into a harmonious 
whole. These were the attributes which at- 
tuned her life with a resonant melody of 
hope and charity. These were the constitu- 
ent elements which directed her unswerving 
path until the tender voice of Divine Provi- 
dence summoned her from labor to rest, from 
solicitude to peace, summoned her to a well- 
earned and exceeding reward. 

The death of Mrs. Simms was a tremendous 
shock. The city, the State, and the Nation 
suffered an irreparable loss. Those engaged 
in the fields of industry, education, culture, 
and social advancement lost a gallant helper 
and benefactor, The surviving husband lost 
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a devoted life companion, the daughters lost 
a fountain of love, other relatives lost one 
whose place cannot be filled, and we lost a 
friend. As best we Can, we share with them 
a sense of emptiness, and we extend to them 
sympathy. Steeped in loss, but enriched by 
the friendship and nobility of character of a 
gracious lady who came our way, we think 
we can hear the echo of her voice repeating 
softly the words of Tennyson: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 


The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, the tribute to a former member 
cf this body, the late Ruth Hanna 
McCormick Simms, which has been pre- 
sented by my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. CHENo- 
WETH], expresses better than words of 
mine can do the great respect in which 
this distinguished lady was held by the 
citizens of my State. 

Mrs. Simms has been brought home to 
New Mexico to find there a final resting 
Place. She will lie there surrounded by 
many testimonials to her generosity 
toward the community and to her 
capacity as a builder, particularly in edu- 
cational lines. 

Near at hand in Colorado is the Foun- 
tain Valley School for Boys which she 
built into a fine institution. In Albu- 
querque is the Manzano School; and 
when the war is over we hope there will 
again be the Sandia School for Girls, 
which became in a period of a few years 
one of the Southwest’s outstanding edu- 
cational institutions. 

In the development of the farm near 
Albuquerque, she was of tremendous as- 
sistance and inspiration to her husband, 
also a former Member of this House, the 
Honorable Albert G. Simms. Into that 
property, known as the Los Poblanos 
ranch, went their plans and their 
dreams for the agricultural development 
of the Middle Rio Grande Valley. Part 
of the ranch home was devoted to the 
housing of the Los Poblanos Art Gallery, 
which already has proved of value to the 
artists in the Southwest. 

Without regard to our party affilia- 
tions, all citizens of New Mexico recog- 
nized in Mrs. Simms an outstanding citi- 
zen who was willing to give of her time 
and her money for the development and 
future welfare of our State. Her pass- 
ing will be a tremendous loss to my home 
community and to my State, and I join 
with the gentleman from Colorado in 
paying tribute to her many accomplish- 
ments. 


RATIFICATION. OF TREATIES 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 3 I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 16, including a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution em-= 
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powering the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Congress, to 
make treaties provided a majority of the 
Members in each House concur. 

Changing the present antiquated 
method of treaty ratification is one of 
the most important issues before the 
Congress. Late in the last session the 
Committee on the Judiciary, after exten- 
sive hearings, reported favorably a reso- 
lution similar to the one I introduced 
on the opening day of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. Committee action came so 
late in the Seventy-eighth Congress that 
a rule for the consideration of the meas- 
ure on the floor could not be obtained. 
I hope that the Judiciary Committee will 
act immediately upon this question; that 
the Rules Committee will allow the issue 
to reach the floor at the earliest oppor- 
tunity; and that the House will vote to 
present the amendment to the State 
legislatures. 

Time is a most vital factor. Over 40 
of the State legislatures are meeting this 
year. If the Congress acts promptly 
the proposed amendment striking from 
the Constitution the obstructive two- 
thirds rule can become operative within 
afew months. It is the duty of Congress 
to give the State legislatures an oppor- 
tunity to act on the proposed amend- 
ment while they are in session this year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD and include a state- 
ment I made on January 3. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

LIVING QUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. LaFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally well known that I speak here 
quite often on behalf of minorities. I 
believe I belong to the largest minority 
in the country—the Republican Party. 
In good faith, and in all good humor, I 
wish everybody had been so concerned 
about seating and finding living quarters 
for the new Republicans who came in 2 
years ago as they are concerned about 
seating the new boys who are coming in 
now, when so many of them are from the 
majority party. So, in the future, just 
remember, if the minority attains such 
proportions as to almost become the ma- 
jority, we have to live and eat and sleep 
just like anyone else. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas appeared at 
the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that the country, as well as the 
Congress, was gratified to see the Presi- 
dent in his message emphasize the seri- 
ousness of this war and take cognizance 
of seriousness of the manpower situation. 
For several weeks I have been working 
on a bill which I have today introduced, 
and which I think would go a long way 
toward meeting the problem. 

Briefly, the bill would set up another 
branch of the military forces to be known 
as the supply forces. All persons subject 
to the provisions of selective service, 
who are in a deferred status, would auto- 
matically be included in a pool known 
as the supply forces and be placed on 
inactive status subject to the call of the 
President as Commander in Chief to ren- 
der such service as is considered essen- 
tial to the war effort. When the services 
of such a person so deferred were needed 
for the war effort, he would be called 
from inactive status to active status in 
the supply forces. The provisions of the 
bill would apply to, first, those persons 
presently deferred because of physical 
disability, the so-called IV-F’s, who are 
not presently engaged in essential war 
work and who could pass a prescribed 
physical examination; second, those per- 
sons not engaged in an occupation es- 
sential to the war effort; third, those per- 
sons who are enjoying occupational de- 
ferment but who strike or leave their 
jobs; fourth, those persons who were en- 
gaged in a job essential to the war ef- 
fort who acquired a record, after the 
passage of this bill, of willful absentee- 
ism for which there was no reasonable 
justification, and, fifth, all other per- 
sons subject to the provisions of the se- 
lective service law not herein enumer- 
ated who are not specifically exempt by 
law. 

The bill also provides that net profits 
on war contracts in excess of $10,000 shall 
be limited to 6 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit a full 
discussion of the bill. I do want to say, 
however, that the bill is not aimed at the 
so-called IV-F’s—boys who have been 
deferred through no fault of their own 
but because of some physical disability, 
Neither is it aimed at any group or seg- 
ment of our people but rather is an hon- 
est effort to completely mobilize the man- 
power of the Nation and to limit the 
profits of the war contractors. We have 
been hearing a great deal about the peo- 
ple of the country not appreciating the 
gravity of the war. Sometimes I wonder 
if the people are not ahead of the states- 
men. I believe that the people of the 
country are ready and willing to see steps 
taken to fully mobilize the manpower of 
the country and give the boys on the 
fighting fronts the support to which they 
are so justly entitled. I realize full well 
that there are those who will oppose the 
provisions of this bill, but can we as 
Members of Congress who drafted these 
young men into service on the global bat- 
tle fronts deny them the necessary ships, 
planes, ammunition, guns, and other sin- 
ews of warfare necessary to bring this 
war to a victorious conclusion and to stop 
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at the earliest moment the slaughter 
upon the battle fronts of the world? Asa 
matter of fact, you and I know that these 
young people whom we have called into 
the armed service of the country and 
their bereaved loved ones are the only 
segments of our people who have made 
any real sacrifices in this war effort. As 
a matter of fact, the average American 
citizen is now more prosperous than ever 
before. We are in two tragic wars of 
serious implications and of what prom- 
ises to be long duration. We must be- 
come realistic if we would hasten an 
early and victorious end to these wars. 

I hope we may have early hearings and 
consideration of this bill by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. Time is of the 
essence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and to include 
therein an editorial that appeared in 
yesterday’s Washington Star on the 
President’s annual message on the state 
of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include therein a press release 
from the Maritime Commission showing 
ship construction for the years 1936 
through 1944. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

THE FARMERS AND THE DRAFT 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much surprised that the War 
Mobilization Director’s order of last 
Wednesday has not invoked a stronger 
protest from the agriculturalists of the 
country than it has. Perhaps the multi- 
tude of orders and directives recently 
coming from Mr. Byrnes’ office has every- 
one a bit confused. 

Nevertheless that directive ordering 
the induction of farm workers in the 18— 
26 age group seems to me to bear close 
investigation and consideration. 

Only last Friday the President told his 
press conference that the shipping of 
food to Italy was soon to be materially 
stepped up with 15 to 29 more ships to be 
soon devoted to this purpose. And food 
for Italy, of course, is only a drop in the 
bucket to the needs of our armed forces 
and the conquered countries and peoples 
we are feeding and will have to continue 
to feed. 

I understand that the proauction of 
food in Europe and Australia, whence a 
very large proportion of the subsistence 
supplies for the United States armed 
forces have come, is expected to be ma- 
terially reduced due to severe floods in 
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Europe—the worst in 100 years, and se- 
vere droughts in Australia. Wheat pro- 
duction in Australia is expected to be 
less than half of last year’s crop, which 
is necessitating the slaughter of large 
numbers of sheep because of the short- 
age of fodder. 

Now with no less an authority than 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, stating, as he 
did in an address in New York ‘ne 2d of 
the month, that the food outlook for 
1945 “is on the lean side” with “less meat, 
butter, sugar, and certain processed 
foods” available; I think it is an ill-timed 
occasion to disrupt and disturb the 
American farmer who has been produc- 
ing so well. Even if not one single farm 
hand is taken, the fact that the state- 
ment has been made that they are going 


to be taken will, I think, have the effect. 


of seriously retarding and delaying the 
planting of much-needed crops, because 
no farmer is going to plant something 
that he might not have the help to har- 
vest. It seems inconsistent to me that 
the whisky-distilling industry should be 
given a holiday from the production of 
war alcohol thereby diverting manpower, 
materials, and transportation facilities 
and thereby using up our grain stocks, 
and at the same time, by this recent di- 
rective, embarking on a program which 
can only further materially lessen those 
food stock piles. 

As long as we are determined to be 
the bread basket of the world, we should 
protect the source of our supply. The 
return to rationing of so many food items 
would suggest to the average layman 
that more and not less food was in order. 
If manpower is as seriously needed as 
Mr. Byrnes seems to think it is, I would 
suggest combing the gambling and liq- 
uor industries and the many hotel, res- 
taurant, and bar employees, most of 
whom are able-bodied young men, for 
additional manpower, and leave the 
farmers and livestock producers alone. 
A warring and working nation needs 
food. 

We cannot spare, in my section of the 
country, any farm help from production 
of farm and livestock commodities. Our 
help in that regard has been drained 
white. Many farms’ and __ livestock 
ranches are today being operated and 
the work done by aged men and women, 
young children and girls. The aged per- 
sons are too old to continue this work. 
Many farms will go idle and production 
will be Gecreased if there is any further 
call for farm help for industrial or Army 
or Navy help. The condition on the 
farms is more serious than anyone could 
imegine unless they have first-hand in- 
formation. Personally, I own and oper- 
ate a ranch and small farm, and I have 
personal knowledge of the situation I 
am talking about, as well as having seen 
this condition herein outlined all over 
my district. 

APPROPRIATE SUGGESTION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the following column appeared 
in the Shawano (Wis.) County Journal 
of January 4,1944. In reading the many 
county weekly and daily papers of my 
district I find many, many words of wis- 
dom that could be and should be taken 
to heart by every citizen. 

The editor of the Shawano County 
Journal is Mr. Harold Meyer. Mr. 
Meyer is chairman of the Shawano 
County Republican Club. He is one of 
the most active, and, I might also say, 
one of the most militant county Republi- 
can chairmen in our State during cam- 
paign time. 

The column reads as follows: 

JEST-A-MINUTI’ 
(D.C. H.) 

We have met one or two, and we have 
mail from one or two more, of our New Deal 
friends, who seem to be considerably both- 
ered because we have not taken a shot at 
their party’s policies in recent issues of this 
column. 

The explanation is simple: When the 
populace had voted, we, being American, 
proposed to abide by the decision of the 
majority. The New Dealers didn’t elect 
their President; they elected our President, 
and until the war is over we propose to lend 
our efforts toward its winning. 

We realize that our scope of influence is 
extremely narrow, yet we wouldn’t want to 
think that even one person had reduced his 
efforts toward winning the war one iota be- 
cause of anything we had written in this 
column. 

So, for the duration, we aren’t Republican, 
nor are we New Deal; we're just one of mil- 
lions of Americans doing his unified bit to 
end the war and bring the boys back home. 

Until those ends are attained, nothing else 
matters. 

Although this county was carried by 
a large majority by Governor Dewey, 
this comment indicates the sentiment of 
all the thinking people of our district. 
It is a privilege and an honor to serve 
a constituency that puts first things first. 
The people do not want bickering—they 
do not want to tolerate programs that 
are based on political expediency, sec- 
tional or class favoritism, nor do they 
want “quickie” advancement in the mili- 
tary itself. They want unity and unity 
of purpose to accomplish the task ahead. 
Every bill brought before this House 
should be subjected to one analysis on its 
first appraisal and that is, Will this legis- 
lation help or retard the winning of the 
war? 

Our distinguished Speaker, the Honor- 
able Sam RAysBurw\, is entitled to the unity 
he asked for the opening day of our ses- 
sion. The administration forces, how- 
ever, must accept the responsibility of 
proposing and passing legislation that 
will create and maintain this unity of 
purpose. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein an article on Alaska and Gov- 
ernor Gruening. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gen:leman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Sreaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and include therein en editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

PCRM.SSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to reply to the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. 
Patman] on the 4th of January, entitled 
“No Partisan Politics,” and the privilege 
of showing him the difference between 
partisan politics and constructive criti- 
cism. I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today 
following the conclusion of other special 
orders heretofore sranted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and to include therein a letter from a 
constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? , 

There was no objection. 


INDUCTION OF FARM BOYS INTO THE 
MiLITARY SERVICE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr.Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, over the 
week end I visited my district in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and _ personally 

*contacted several hundred people. I find 
them very much alarmed and excited 
over the fact that deferred farm boys 
are going to be called into the military 
service. Not only are the farmers dis- 
turbed and annoyed but the people gen- 
erally, realizing there is a pending food 
shortage, look forward to food rationing 
far beyond anything yet experienced 
here. 

Mr. Speaker, I expect to address the 
House in reference to this matter in 
greater detail in a very short time. This 
is a very serious situation that should be 
given more consideration. Food is all 
important. Had we met our commit- 
ments in liberated countries, maybe the 
British soldiers would not now have to 
be fighting the Greeks. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
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and to include therein an item on the 
strength of the Nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

. There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a very fine editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune regarding the 
late Mrs. Simms, a great American and 
a former able colleague in this House. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE BETWEEN MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS AND GENERAL MARSHALL 
AND ADMIRAL KING 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that at last my 
request that General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King come before the Congress 
to give us the facts regarding the con- 
duct of the war has been granted. There 
may be some things that the country at 
large cannot be told at the moment on 
account of military reasons. However, 
I wish that meeting could be divided into 
two parts anc that one-half of it might 
be attended by the press to hear what 
is said. America should be told the 
truth, 

I know that the country as a whole 
does not realize what we face on our 
far-flung battle fronts. It is incredible 
that there should be a shortage of nurses 
at this time, some 29,000, if the 9,000 is 
counted which the Veterans Adminis- 
tration urgently needs for nursing care 
of our disabled of all wars. We can- 
not let the men that we send to fight for 
us die on account of lack of care. The 
same thing applies to industry. We can- 
not allow production to be curtailed on 
account of a lack of workers. 

Mr. Speaker, if the people would be 
told the truth in this country, we would 
not have shortages in the war effort 
anywhere. It is quite obvious that the 
Germans for some time have known very 
much more about our affairs than we 
have ourselves. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after any special or- 
ders which may have heretofore been 
entered I may be allowed to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gehtleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks ir the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp and to include a telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reques: of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow or 
at the next meeting of the House, after 
disposition of business on the Speaker’s 
table and at the conclusion of any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today at the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered I may be allowed to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is-there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 4} 
Baldw'n,Md. Corbett Hall, 
Baldwin, N.Y. Courtney Edwin Arthur 
Barrett, Pa. Crawford Hall, 
Barry Curley Leonard W. 
Bates, Mass. Delaney, Farless, Ariz. 
Beall James J. Harness, Ind, 
Bell Dickstein Hays 
Bender Dingell Heffernan 
Bennet, N.Y. Dolliver Heidinger 
Bloom Doughton, N. C. Hoeven 
Bolton Drewry Jackson 
Bradley, Mich. Durham Jensen 
Bradley, Pa. Earthman Johnson, 
Brumbaugh Eberharter Lyndon B. 
Buckley E!saesser Judd 
Bulwinkle Fellows Kearney 
Byrne, N. Y. Fogarty Kefauver 
Campbell Fuller Keiley, Fa. 
Case, N. J. Fulton Keoeh 
Case, S. Dak. Gamble Kilburn 
Celler Gardner Kilday 
Chapman Ger'ach Kirwan 
Clark Gillie Kunkel 
Coffee Gore Latham 
Cole, N. Y. Granahan Lesinski 
Cooley Green Luce 
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Lynch Price, Fla. Smith, Va. 
McGehee Quinn, N. Y. Somers, N. ¥. 
McGlinchey Rabin Spence 
Marcantonio Ramey Stefan 
Morgan Rayfiel Taylor 
Murphy Reece, Tenn. Tibbott 
Neely Rees, Kans. Torrens 
Norton Roe, Md. , Towe 
O’Konski Roe, N. Y. Trimble 
O’Toole Rooney Weichel 
Outland Rowan Weiss 
Peterson, Fla. Sadowski Wigg'esworth 
Pfeifer Satterfield Wilson 
Philbin Shafer Winter 
Plumley Sheridan Wolcott 
Powell Short 
Powers Sikes 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 307 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Cooper, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WORLEY and Mr. CELLER asked 
and were given permission to extend 
their own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a letter written to Judge 
Vinson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was i.0 objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein a broadcast by Cedric 
Foster. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] will state the 
grounds on which he claims the floor on 
a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
opening day of the Congress, as is well 
known, I offered an amendment to the 
rules to create a permanent Committee 
on Un-American Activities. That 
amendment was adopted by vote of the 
House. 

This morning there appears in the 
Washington Post, a locally published 
newspaper, a statement reading as fol- 
lows: 

Lawyers Guild assails RANKIN as “anti- 
unity.” 


That is the headline. 
The body of the article reads in part 
as follows: 


The National Lawyers Guild last night 
urged the House to thwart the disruptive 
plan of Representative JOHN RANKIN (Demo- 
crat, Mississippi) to perpetuate the Dies 
committee by appointing to the new Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities biparti- 
san Members of unimpeachable devotion to 
the war effort. 

Martin Popper— 


To whom I shall refer in a moment— 


the organization’s executive secretary, said in 
a letter to all members of the Ways and 
Means Committee that RANKIN has “long 
disgraced himself by an anti-United Nations, 
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anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, 
, other anti-unity activities.” 


anti-labor, and 


An article appearing in other papers 
quotes this same Popper as saying that 
“RANKIN is one of the most dangerous 
men in the United States.” 

I submit, without further quotation, 
Mr. Speaker, that those defamatory re- 
marks violate the Rules of the House and 
entitle me to answer them on a question 
of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has 
stated a question that involves the privi- 
lezes of the Hcuse, it being an attack on 
his integrity as a Member of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
American once said: 

A farmer stuck a pitchfork into a hay bin. 
One prong of the fork went through a rat. 
The rat squealed. 


I have no apologies for my activities 
in helping to perpetuate the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. It is one of 
my greatest services to my country. 

This letter, by the way, was written by 
this man Popper to the Democratic 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House in order to try to 
induce them to stack the Committee on 
Un-American Activities with Members 
they think are under the control or the 
influence of this organization, which is 
one of the most dangerous Communist 
fronts in the world. 

Before I go further, let me show you 
who this man Popper is, and I will read 
from a speech delivered on March 9, 
1944, on the floor of this House by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Martin Dies. 

In that connection I want to say now 
that the name of Martin Dies will live in 
the history of this Republic long after 
these Communists have been driven to 
cover. 

Martin Dies rendered a service to this 
Nation that few men in its history have 
surpassed, in bringing to light the sub- 
versive activities of these elements that 
are now grasping and trying to get con- 
trol of the Congress of the United States, 
and insulting 100 or more of you Mem- 
bers by seeking to control you because 
they allegedly contributed to your cam- 
naign funds. The quicker those Mem- 
bers repudiate those claims the better it 
will be for them. 

On that day Mr. Dies said: 

First, let me deal with the Lawyers Guild 
so that I may dispose of it and let the House 
know the character of the men who have 
inede this attack upon me and these other 
gentlemen of the House. 


This same Popper ‘was out attacking 
Mr. Dies then. Mr. Dies is not here to 
defend himself; but I want to serve notice 
on the House now that Mr. Dies has 
many friends in this House who believe in 
his patriotism and who are here ready 
to defend him against any attack, and 
your humble servant is one of them. 

Continuing, Mr. Dies said: : 

From time to time we have exposed the 
Lawyers Guild as a Communist-dominated 
organization. When we first exposed the 
Lawyers Guild as controlled by the Com- 
munist Party, we were bitterly assailed, and 
yet immediately thereafter Robert Jackson, 
who was then Attorney General, now upon 
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the Supreme Court, withdrew his member- 
ship from the organization because, as he 
said, it was clearly controlled by Communists 
and he would have nothing to do with it. 


That was during the time that Robert 
Jackson was Attorney General of the 
United States. He is now on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Dies continued: 

Mr. Adolf Berle, an outstar.dirg liberal, 
likewise withdrew his membership from the 
organization for the same reason. Judge 
Pecora also denounced the organization fs 
Communist-controlled, and stated that he 
could no longer affiliate himself with it. 


In that connection, I want to call the 
name of another man, one of the great 
liberal progressives cf the State of New 
York, who has now passed away. I re- 
fer to my friend, Frank Walsh. Mr. 
Walsh took the chairmanship of the 
Lawyers Guild many years ago, and in- 
vited me to address them. At that time 
nobedy had suspected that it was Com- 
munist-dominated, cr would be. Later, 
when Mr. Walsh found out just what 
these gentlemen found out, he withdrew 
from the organization and repudiated it 
as Communist. 

In this speech Mr. Dies goes on to say: 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most conclusive 
proof of the nature cf this organization which 
has so many representatives in key positions 
in this Government as I shall show in the 
course of my speech is for us to consider for 
a moment the national president of the or- 
ganization and the national executive officer. 
Robert W. Kenny is national president of 
the guild. Martin Popper is national ex- 
ecutive secretary. Surely these two men 
may properly be considered the ones who 
hold the key positions in the guild. Now, 
look at the facts. Martin Popper was a 
member of. the seditious and potentially 
treasonable American Peace Mcbilization 
group. 


Does any man deny that that was a 
subversive organization? If so, let him 
rise now or forever hold his peace. Do 
not go in the cloakroom and denounce 
Martin Dies and JOHN RANKIN. You are 
going to do your talking on the floor of 
the House, if you do. 

Let me repeat that sentence of Mr. 
Dies, that great courageous Texan who 
was abused and maligned, and whose 
wife and children these Communists 
threatened to murder: 

Martin Popper was a member of the sedi- 


tious and potentially treasonable American 
Peace Mobilization group. 


This is the same Martin Popper who 
writes this letter to the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and prob- 
ably to the members of the Republican 
committee on committees, urging them 
not to pay any attention to me. What 
he wants them to do is to stack this com- 
mittee with men of his own choosing. 

Continuing, Mr. Dies said: 

He was present as a delegate at the Chicago 
convention which launched the American 
Peace Mobilization movement, 


Does anybody deny that that was a 
Communist front; a subversive front? 
If so, rise now and say so, or forever hold 
your peace. 

Continuing, Mr. Dies said: 

From the convention he sent a telegram 
to the President of the United States in 
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which he denounced the Burke-Wadsworth 
conscription bill as “unconstitutional and eas 
representing a violent upheaval in the social, 
pclitical, and economic life of our country.” 


Think of that, at the time when Japan 
was plotting the Pearl Harbor attack, at 
the time when war was raising its grim 
visage in the Atlantic, to send that kind 
of a message down here against a con- 
scription bill, which a majority of the 
Members of Congress felt was necessary 
in order to protect this Nation in its 
perilous hour. 

Further quoting Mr. Dies: 

That telegram was obviously the voice of 
the Communist Party couched in the lan- 
guage which the party was speaking at the 
time. I do not need to say more at this 
time on the Communist affiliations of Martin 
Popper, although his Communist record is 
a much more extensive one. 

Robert W. Kenney, national president of 
the Lawyers Guild, was a member of the 
nacional committee of the American League 
ior Peace and Democracy. The seditious and 
potentially treasonable character of the 
American League was fully exposed by our 
committee many years ago. 


Does any man in this House deny that 
that was a subversive group, a Com- 
munist-front organization designed to 
destroy our form of government? If so, 
rise and say so now, and if not, forever 
hold your peace. 

The league’s platform included the 
following plank. Said Mr. Dies: 

To work toward the stopping of the manu- 
facture and transport of munitions in time 
of peace or war, and in time of war the 
transport of all other materials essential to 
the conduct of war through mass demon- 
strations, picketing, and strikes. 


Does anybody doubt that that was 
subversive? Suppose that policy had 
been carried out. The embarrassment 
our brave boys are now experiencing on 
the western front because of the lack of 
munitions as a result of these sit-down 
strikes and other slow-downs in our 
munitions industries would be nothing 
as compared with the pitiable plight 
they would be in if Mr. Popper’s outfit 
could have had their way. 

My recollection is that this same out- 
fit was picketing the White House before 
Russia got into the war, at a time when 
our distinguished colleague from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Patrick] was ridiculing them 
by peeling potatoes in their presence. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is the crowd 
which writes this letter denouncing me. 
That is the same Popper. 

There are a few columnists who have 
gone out of their way to criticize me; 
but the press, as a rule, has been decent 
to me in this matter. The passage of 
my amendment hit a responsive chord at 
the fireside of millions of American 
homes because they realize this danger. 
What will it profit us, if you please, for 
our boys to win the war abroad and then 
for Congress to sit here and let our coun- 
try be destroyed at home? Among other 
attacks, one of them, speaking about me, 
says: 

One of his heroes is David Crockett, the 
Tennessee frontiersman, from whom he 
claims collateral descendancy. Crockett, too, 
served in the House, but not for long. He 
fought the administration of his.day ang 
was in turn licked by it. 
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I think it is a pretty sad come-off, 
when 109 years after Colonel Crockett 
gave his life that Texas might be free, to 
have an article like that appear in the 
Washington Post in order to smear or 
discredit me. Colonel Crockett was my 
creat grandmother’s brother. Whatever 
fault he may have had he gave a glorious 
account of himself, and he has for 109 
vears been acclaimed as one of America’s 
creat heroes; until this smear bund takes 
a notion to go back and take a slap at 
him in order to slap me, because he dis- 
agreed with an administration at that 
jme. 

Here is another one. We have a little 
fellow here—I will not deign to mention 
his name—who jumps on my war record. 
In the first place, he says the Political 
Action Committee “gave $1,500 to two 
candidates for running for RANKIN’S 
seat,” and he adds, “they might as well 
have poured the money down a rat hole.” 

Well, that is about what they did with 
a good deal of it. They poured more 
money than that into my district to try 
to defeat me in the primary, but failed 
ingloriously. 

Now, if the time has come when 
Members of Congress have to be humili- 
ated by having Sidney Hillman run 
around saying, “I have got my stamp on 
their back,” then Congress might as well 

fold up. God bless you, he will never put 
that kind of stamp on me. But I will 
get to him in a moment. 

This slimy little columnist goes fur- 
ther and does what other columnists 
have done in the past. He attacked my 
war record. Now, I have never claimed, 
and I do not now claim, credit for hav- 
ing won the First World War, although 
some of the members of my battery said 
when that question arose when we were 
being discharged, “The deuce we did not 
win it. Soon as the Kaiser heard that 
we were coming he threw up his hands 
and quit.” 

In the summer of 1918 this Govern- 
ment called for professional men who 
had had trigonometry. I do not pretend 
to be any mathematical genius, but I did 
pass an examination in trigonometry in 
college. I responded te that call. They 
said they needed 60,000 additional artil- 
lery officers to help blast the way to Ber- 
lin in the spring of 1919. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illi- 
Nois. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
state that I, too, answered that call be- 
cause I had the mathematical founda- 
tion at that time. 

Mr. RANKIN. I answered the call and 
was taken down with influenza. I got 
up from the flu one Wednesday and went 
to the Army the next. I joined the Field 
Artillery at Camp Taylor, Ky. I did not 
hunt a soft place and I did not find one. 
I did more work, more hard, honest labor 
during the first week that I was at Camp 
Taylor, Ky., than Sidney Hillman and 
Popper and this fellow Gaer, who calls 
himself “Gaer,” whom I will refer to in 
a moment, who wrote this insulting book 
about the Congress called The First 
Round—I did more hard work the first 
week than they have done since they 
were run out of Russia. 

We stayed there until the war closed. 
When the war closed they notified us we 
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would be discharged. But long before 
the war closed the battery met, at the 
request of one of the lieutenants, and 
elected officers. They elected me presi- 
dent of that battery without even con- 
sulting me about it. I have the names 
of those 206 men in my files. I will put 
them in the ReEcorp at a future date. A 
finer group of Americans never lived. 

Just across the hill from me in another 
battery was a distinguished Member of 
this House who has now passed to the 
Great Beyond. I refer to the Honorable 
John Jacob Rogers, of Massachusetts, 
whose wife now represents the district he 
represented at that time. He and I 
talked about old Camp Taylor days many 
times. Another one who later came to 
Congress was Philip Swing, of California, 
and there are doubtless men here today, 
probably the gentleman from Illinois, 
who served in Camp Taylor. And yet 
every time this smear bund wants to lie 
about me they go back and lie about my 
war record. The War Department has 
never questioned it. If there was any- 
thing wrong with it they certainly would 
have let me know. I bring you this in- 
formation in order to show you the kind 
of smear they used on Martin Dies and 
the kind of smear they are now using 
on me. 

But I want to tell you that on this 
rock of Americanism I establish my po- 
litical church, and, as the Bible says, “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

I find here they are jumping on Repub- 
licans, saying I am leading the Republi- 
cans. All I have to say is that there has 
been a much worse group led a much 
longer distance than I ever led the Re- 
publicans. Besides, they said awhile ago 
that Andrew Jackson and Thomas Jeffer- 
son were both Republicans. If that be 
true, probably I am getting in line with 
Jefferson and Jackson. 

Remember, today is the one hundred 
and thirtieth anniversary of Jackson’s 
great victory at New Orleans. 

But the Philadelphia Record says this 
about you: 

For a majority of Republicans to vote to 
reestablish this committee and to accept the 
leadership of Representative RANKIN, of Mis- 
sissippi, in doing so shows that they would 
much rather spend their afternoons playing 
back of the gas works than in the library. 


You know who is editor of that paper? 
Aman named Dave Stern. He has never 
lost an opportunity to smear me and to 
smear Martin Dies. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I wish to answer 
some of the charges. In this connection 
let me quote from what the commander 
of the American Legion said, according 
to en Associated Press report, on January 
5 in Palm Springs, Calif. He said: 

I am proud of the Seventy-ninth Con- 


gress for making the Dies committee a per- 
manent organization. 


The article says he said he had sent 
Representative JoHN E. RANKIN,. Demo- 
crat, of Mississippi, a congratulatory 
message upon hearing the news. “The 
Legion has been actively behind the Dies 
committee since its inception,” he said, 

But this bunch tells you that I am 
dangerous. I admit, Mr. Speaker, so 
far as my abilities go, I am dangerous 
to every enemy of my country, andI am 
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so dangerous that I am going to expose 
them whenever I have the opportunity. 

Another paper says that I am a reac- 
tionary, in addition to being dangerous. 
No real American who knows my record 
and philosophy and my background and 
my convictions will ever call me danger- 
ous to American institutions. But this 
group that is dedicated to and is designed 
to overthrow and destroy our form of 
government proceeds to tell members of 
the Ways and Means Committee that I 
am dangerous. But they say also that 
I am reactionary. 

They did not say that back in the old 
days when I stepped into the breach and 
saved the T. V. A. in its inception; when 
I saved the T. V. A. and guaranteed not 
only its creation but its completion; dur- 
ing all the days that I fought that battle 
on the floor I was not called reaction- 
ary; I was not called reactionary when I 
took the floor here in the interest of the 
development of the great Columbia 
River and prevented their cutting the 
Grand Coulee Dam off and making it a 
low dam and forever destroying that vast 
wealth of additional power that those 
people will receive for the next five hun- 
dred or a thousand years. 

I was not called reactionary when I 
joined my distinguished friend and co- 
laborer from Nebraska, George W. Nor- 
ris—God bless his sacred memory—in 
helping to develop the water power of 
the Loup River as well as the tri-county 
project for the benefit of the people of 
Nebraska. 

I was not called reactionary when I 
took the lead in developing the rural- 
electrification program. 

I was not called reactionary in 1938 
here, when I bucked the leader of my own 
party and forced through the amend- 
ment for the first hundred million dollars 
for rural electrification that is today be- 
ing reflected in a million farm homes of 
America. 

I was not called reactionary back in 
the old days of the Coolidge administra- 
tion. Do you know what they called me 
then? 
sissippian, the radical RANKIN from Mis- 
sissippi. Why? Because I wanted to pay 
the soldiers adjusted compensation, and 
because I wanted to take care of the dis- 
abled veterans and their widows and or- 
phans. They did not call me reactionary 
when I opposed the vicious provisions of 
the economy bill that sent many a poor 
disabled veteran to his grave broken- 
hearted because he knew they had shut 
the door of hope in the face of his widow 
and children. 

I was not called a reactionary when I 
was fighting all the years I have been 
chairman of the Veterans’ Committee 
to take care of disabled veterans and 
their widows and orphans. 

Last year I was denounced as a radi- 
cal, not a reactionary, by some of them 
because of my amendment raising the 
pay of the men now in the service to 
$50 a month. 

I have no apology for those acts. I 
would do the same things again. 

Mr. Speaker, these same elements that 
are attacking me are attacking Great 
Britain. Read their literature. I can 
show you some here from a well-known 
commentator-—-I do not mean favorably 


They called me the fiery Mis-. 


- 
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known—who has been maligning me over 
the radio and who comes out and de- 
nounces the British.Empire. 

Great Britain is our ally and she is an 
ally on whom we can depend. Let one 
of our aviators be shot down anywhere 
in the world and wher his feet touches 
the soil of any English-speaking country 
he knows he is in an atmosphere of 
friendship and will be fed and housed 
at the nearest cabin. 

Great Britain has been fighting a bat- 
tle to protect her life line. I knew she 
would do that. Yet, this element that 
attacks me goes on the radio and 
through the radical press and elsewhere 
and denounces, bemeans, and abuses 
Great Britain for doing just exactly 
what we knew she would do. She will 
protect her life line at all costs. If she 
did not, God pity her. 

Mr. Speaker, I want it distinctly under- 
stood that I am not criticizing any of our 
allies, but I am defending our great ally, 
Great Britain, which means the British 
Association of Nations. 

As I have said before, these very forces 
that are attacking the Anglo-Saxon gov 
ernments of the world are the same ones 
whose views are reflected by this left- 
wing radical group. What do they mean 
by Anglo-Saxon governments? They 
mean my government and yours. They 
mean the Government of the British Em- 
pire, they mean the Governments of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa. 

I was one man in public life who did 
everything I could to prevent the out- 
break of this war in the beginning, be- 
cause I realized that the brunt of it would 
ultimately fall upon the English-speak- 
ing peoples of the world. We will never 
stand for the Japanese overrunning and 
destroying or dominating the white peo- 
ple of Australia or of New Zealand. 
Everyone Knows that. Whenever Great 
Britain is attacked, why, of course, we 
want her to be right, but you know the 
feeling in the United States for the Brit- 
ish Empire, and I am just an average 
American citizen who admires the British 
in a thousand ways, and who would not 
hesitate to criticize them in time of peace, 
at a time when it would not endanger the 
war effort. As I said, I have no criticism 
of other nations, but it makes me sick 
and tired to hear men on the radio, some 
Members of Congress, abuse Great Brit- 
ain for taking that salutary step to pre- 
serve her life line in the Mediterranean. 
Cut that life line and Great Britain will 
fold up. She has no gas, no oil, and lit- 
tle or no water power in the British Isles. 
She has little or no raw materials. Her 
people are crowded. She has about 500 
people to the square mile in Scotland, 
Wales, and England. Suppose you cut 
that life line, you not only knock Great 
Britain out of this war but knock her 
out probably as a permanent factor in 
the future civilization of mankind. I'say 
now without any hesitation that no na- 
tion that has ever lived has contributed 
more to that civilization than have the 
people of the British Isles, from which 
my people came. As long as we are in 
this war together, we must stand to- 
gether. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan for a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman was 
referred to as a reactionary. Here is the 
statement of a man who over the radio 
on December 10, broadcasting to mil- 
lions of Americans, speaking as well to 
the people of the British Empire, made 
these statements: 

_ But if your policy is the reactionary one of 
your Government, you must go your way 
alone. 


Mr. RANKIN. Who was that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Walter Winchell. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, well. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Here is another quo- 
tation from this gentleman who assumes 
to speak for America—who, safe here in 
America, presumes to tell our allies what 
they should do. He said: 

Why did you offer British troops to disarm 
Belgian patriots—people, whom you called 
noble allies only a month before? Frankly, 
we feel your Government must answer before 


history for breaking its word to the Bel- 
gians. 


He also said, after referring to other 
acts of the British Empire: 


. All of these policies are of the same igno- ~ 


minious pattern—but in Greece, to be frank, 
we believe your Government has stained it 
with blood. 


And then he continued: 


What is wrong about a Greek loving Greece 
as much as an Englishman loves England? 


That was Walter Winchell, who appar- 
ently grew black in the face, worked him- 
self into hysterics, became almost inco- 
herent, when he demanded that we aid 
Britain, get into the war. 

That is the same Walter Winchell who 
befouled the air over a national hook-up 
with his vile, false charges against Amer- 
icans who ventured to love America as a 
Greek loves Greece, as an Englishmen 
loves England. 

Is Winchell attempting to lower the 
morale of the men who, on the battle 
front, are fighting shoulder to shoulder 
with the soldiers of the Empire when he 
criticizes the policies of Great Britain? 
Winchell’s friend, William Power Ma- 
loney, who procured the indictment of 
the so-called seditionists here in Wash- 
ington for what he called a conspiracy 
to undermine the morale of our troops, 
might well ask Winchell whether he was 
attempting to create unity or disunity 
by criticizing Churchill and those who 
are determining the policy of Britain. 

Will the gentleman say something 
about those quotations? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that Walter 
Winchell does not speak for me or any 
other American that I know anything 
about. His criticism, over the radio, of 
Great Britain at this time, when her 
boys are fighting and dying by the side 
of ours, so far as it goes, is most dan- 
gerous to Allied unity. a 

But this Popper letter goes on to say 
that I am an anti-Jew. Those patri- 
otic American Jews who have come over 
here, or who were born here, and who 
are trying to help save America have 
never had any criticism at my hands; 
but I am not going to except one when 
I find he is a Communist trying to un- 
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dermine and destroy this Government, 
and I am not going to pass him over 
merely because he happens to be a mem. 
ber of the Jewish race. The decent Jew- 
ish people do not want me to doit. They 
are alarmed at some of the things these 
radical members of their race are doing, 

He says I am anti-Negro. That is 
what this Communist said, that I am 
anti-Negro. I live in a section of the 
country that has had Negroes for 300 
years. I have told you before that my 
people were slaveholders. They did not 
reduce the Negroes to slavery. They 
helped elevate them from the position 
of savage in which they were found to 
that of servants. Those people are still 
there. 

Last year I saw an old Negro walking 
along the road down in my county. I 
stopped my car and told him whoI was. 
He rushed over and grabbed me with 
both hands. He belonged to my great- 
grandfather. That is the way the decent 
white people of the South are regarded 
by the decent Negroes. He said another 
thing I will never forget. He said: 


When your grandfather— 


My great grandfather— 


lived when we got old he took care of us, 
Now, I am old and got nothing and don’t 
know where to go. 


Let me say to some of you Members 
who are trying to use the Negroes for 
political purposes, you are doing them an 
irreparable injury. You are creating 
friction between them and the white 
people among whom they live that is 
likely to prove disastrous. 

What have you ever done to feed and 
clothe the hungry Negroes of the South, 
as we white people have done in the years 
that have passed and are doing now? 
I am a better friend of theirs than any 
of these crackpot, radical, red agita- 
tors who go around over this country 
abusing the white people of the South 
in order to secure the Negroes’ vote. 

I remember one time De Priest, who 
was then a Member of Congress from 
Illinois, on the Republican side,-came to 
me with a Negro from Tuskegee, Ala. 
They wanted some additional beds for 
the Negro veterans’ hospital over there. 
I told them we had provided for them 
in the past, and would take care of their 
needs. Which we did. De Priest said 
one thing to me that I will never forget. 
He said: 

Mr. RANKIN, you know I was a Negro be- 
fore I was a Republican. 


They tell you that I am anti-United 

Nations. Where did they get that? I 
supported Mr. Cox in 1920 when we had 
the League of Nations in our platform. 
This Popper letter says I am antilabor. 
That is ridiculous, as everyone knows. 
But I am opposed to those racketeers 
who would prey upon the laboring people 
of this country. 
’ Mr. Speaker, one of the greatest in- 
sults that has come to the Congress is 
this book which has been sent to every 
Member called The First Round. The 
first round in what? The first round in 
the destruction of our Government? 

They published the statement that the 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee had 
110 Members of this House who were re- 
sponsible to them for their election, 
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They put this stamp on their backs and 
vo out and brag about it. Sidney Hill- 
man has been going over Europe brag- 
cing about how much power he has over 
the Congress of the United States. I 
would advise you Members who are on 
his list to repudiate that statement at 
once and give the world to understand 
you are not taking orders from Sidney 
Hillman and his gang. If you do not do 
it, you are going to find that stigma more 
painful and more embarrassing to you 
than the poisoned robe of Nessus, and 
more devastating in its ultimate results 
than the leprous cloak of Gehazi. 

They bring out this book, The First 
Round, and I want you to read it. Let 
us see who wrote it. It was written by a 
man who calls himself Joseph Gaer. 
This book was sent to you by the C. I. O.- 
P. A. C., and purports to be an account 
of the accomplishments of the P. A. C.; 
that is, the Political Action Committee of 
the C. I. O. That is exactly the way 
Hitler started; that is exactly the way 
Mussolini started; that is exactly the 
way other dictators have started in 
Europe. 

At this time I should like to inform 
the House of the background of Joseph 
Gaer, the author of this book. Joseph 
Gaer is not his name. Whenever you 
come to me, always give me your real 
name. If you are known by two or three 
names, please give all of them. Joseph 
Gaer is not his name. He was born Eli 
Josef Fishmne in 1897 in Bessarabia, 
Russia. He came to the United States 
in 1916. He was naturalized in 1926, at 
which time he adopted the name of 
Joseph Gaer instead of Eli Josef 
Fishmne. 

The C. I. O.-P. A. C. sent money into 
my district to try to defeat me. When 
the decent Americans I represent heard 
all this slush spouted over the radio, the 
resentment was so great that I was 
elected by the largest majority I ever re- 


ceived, and carried my opponent’s home 


town 7 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker,*they call this their first 
round. I hope it is their last one. 

The first round in the establishment 
of this Republic took place on the bat- 
tlefield of Bunker Hill. Another round 
was when Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams and those other great patriots 
of the Continental Congress adopted the 
Declaration of Independence. Another 
round was when George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin and Alexander Ham- 
ilton and James Madison and others 
adopted the Constitution of the United 
States, which we are all sworn to up- 
hold. 

I for one expect to carry out that 
promise as long as I am a Membe. of 
Congress. 

Now this committee must not be 
stacked. These Reds are reckoning with- 
out their host, if they think the Demo- 
cratic members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means are going to fall for 
that kind of propaganda. 

We must elect a committee of real 
Americans who are not opposed to the 
policies and purposes for which it was 
created, in order that we may carry on 
this great work of protecting American 
institutions at home while our brave 
boys are fighting to protect them abroad. 
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The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from California rise? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
moment or two to defend the name of 
the gentleman from California men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] in his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman to speak 
for a minute? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I desire also 
to ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, the limited 
time allotted will not permit me to take 
the well of the House in a detailed dis- 
cussion of the charges raised by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, nor am I here 
to repudiate whatever support I may 
have had from organizations or indi- 
viduals, but inadvertently or otherwise, 
the name of one of the most outstanding 
citizens of the State of California has 
been mentioned after a fashion that 
would lead people not fully informed to 
believe that the Honorable Robert W. 
Kenny, the attorney general of the State 
of California, was associated with sub- 
versive and un-American activities. I 
believe that it is not only right and 
proper for me, but incumbent upon any 
Californian, to make known, under these 
circumstances, to the Members of this 
House, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Robert W. 
Kenny is one of the most respected 
citizens of our State. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman tell 
me whose name that was? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Robert W. Kenny. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought it was Philip 
David Swing. I was going to say I was 
complimenting him. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Robert W. Kenny, Mr. 
Speaker, has held the distinction of oc- 
cupying many offices of the State of Cal- 
ifornia and is at the present time 
attorney general of that State. I havo 
personally known him for 15 years; he 
is a member of the bar; a former mu- 
nicipal court judge of the city of Los 
Angeles, former superior court judge of 
the county of Los Angeles, was the sen- 
ator representing the great county of 
Los Angeles in the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia; declined appointment: to th2 Su- 
preme Court of the State of California, 
and at the primary election in 1942 was 
nominated by both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties at the polls by one of 
the greatest votes ever accorded a man 
for this office, to the office of attorney 
general of our great State. Such a rec- 
ord of public confidence surely belies any 
possible connection with un-American 
or subversive activities. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Michigan rise? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. We have a list of spe- 
cial orders for Members who have al- 
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ready obtained permission to speak this 
afternoon, for a period of 1 hour and 45 
or 50 minutes. If there is no objection 
by-any of the Members who have already 
been recognized to speak later the gentle- 
man may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of information. I have introduced 
a resolution for the repeal of what is 
known as the Rankin amendment which 
created a standing committee commonly 
known as the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. I believe, as a matter of 
policy, this Congress should not set itself 
up as setting the standards of individ- 
uals or organizations, but should con- 
cern itself with legislation. It is not a 
question of whether the right-wing group 
control the committee and investigate 
the left-wing group, or the left-wing 
group investigate the right-wing group. 
I do not believe that the Congress of the 
United States should be established as 
an investigating agency to investigate 
individuals or organizations as such be- 
cause in my opinion that is the purpose 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and of the Army and Navy Intelligence 
Services. I hope that we do not establish 
a permanent investigating committee of 
this kind because we have had a very 
disturbing experience, to say the least, 
with the so-called Dies committee which 
has died a natural death because of the 
fact that the first step which was taken 
when the Gestapo in Germany was insti- 
tuted was to investigate and then perse- 
cute certain citizens who did not believe 
in the philosophy of the Gestapo. I hope 
that does not happen in this country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask. unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that at the close of business on Thursday 
of this week, and after other special or- 
ders heretofore entered have been com- 
pleted, I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCH] is recognized for 20 
minutes, 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES IN DEFENSE 
AREAS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the last 
Congress authorized an appropriation 
of a billion and a half dollars for post- 
war highway construction. No part of 
this vast sum is specifically allocated to 
defense areas, a provision which should 
be a primary justification of such a huge 
appropriation, 
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History will develop that one of the 
‘ principal reasons for the loss of the first 
Battle of France, which brought on Dun- 
kerque, was a lack of adequate high- 
ways to meet military requirements in 
that country. History will also show that 
the hard fight in defense of their home- 
land that the Germans have been able to 
put up has been largely due to the re- 
markable system of superhighways with 
which that country is interlaced. This 
has cost thousands of American casual- 
ties. Those roads are so constructed as 
to avoid bottlenecks and dead ends. 
They do not end at the city limits of 
large urban centers but carry through 
such areas with the same type of super- 
highways to be found in all of their de- 
fense areas. This has provided for mo- 
bility of operation so that troops have 
been effectively moved throughout Ger- 
many in the speediest possible manner 
to and through defense areas. Mr. 
Speaker, one need not be a military or a 
road expert to know these things, for 
they were referred to and were illus- 
trated in American magazines before the 
war. 

This is the very type of highway and 
bridge construction that we have neg- 
lected in the past and have further neg- 
lected to specifically provide for in the 
legislation authorizing appropriations 
for post-war highway construction. In 
many of our defense areas it can. prove 
a tragic mistake unless it is rectified in 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a 
strong advocate of the construction of 
major hignways and bridges, for they 
are the arteries that give mobility to na- 
tional defense in time of emergency, and 
they insure our economic well-being in 
time of peace. Inadequate bridges create 
bottlenecks in highways. A bridge is an 
integral part of a highway whether it 
crosses a creek, a river, or an arm of the 
ocean, as do the great Golden Gate and 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridges. 

Among the very first States to embark 
on a campaign for more and better high- 
ways was the State of California. As 
long ago as 1907, Gov. James N. Gillett, a 
former Member of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, sent a message to the State 
legislature recommending a bond issue of 
$18,000,000 for highways to be submitted 
to the voters of the State for their ap- 
proval. I was a member of the California 
State Senate at that time and actively 
supported Governor Gillett’s proposal 
without reservation, both in the State 
senate and in the following State-wide 
campaign. Many rural sections of the 
State were opposed to the proposal, and 
the bond issue would have been defeated 
if it were not for the enormous majority 
it received in the great seaport city of 
San Francisco. 

In 1915 I was elected to the board of 
supervisors, which is the legislative body 
of the city and county of San Francisco. 
I continued my interest in highway and 
bridge construction by immediately 
starting a campaign to connect San 
Francisco, which is built on the tip of a 
peninsula, with its natural hinterlands, 
the San Joaquin, Sacramento, Liver- 
more, Napa, Sonoma, Santa Clara, and 
Salinas Valleys, and the great redwood 
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empire, by a comprehensive system of 
highways and bridges. 

In 1919, with the cooperation of Gov. 
William D. Stevens, who also served in 
this body, I initiated the successful State 
highway bond issue for $40,000,000. At 
that time there was only a single high- 
way and an antiquated ferry system 
serving the city of San Francisco, with 
a population of some 700,000 people. 

My interest in adequate highways and 
bridges prompted me to initiate the 
Golden Gate Bridge by introducing the 
original resolutions in the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors, one of which se- 
cured the original grant from the War 
Department to span the Golden Gate. 
This great bridge, costing $35,000,000, 
was built at the depth of the depression 
without one dollar of Federal funds and 
with very little help from the State of 
California. From its inception to the 
present time I have continuously been a 
director of this publicly owned enter- 
prise. 

When officials of the War and Navy 
Departments opposed the construction 
of the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge, I personally appealed to Presi- 
dent Hoover for his support. He re- 
sponded favorably by appointing a com- 
mission which, after exhaustive study 
and investigation, unanimously approved 
a plan which found its climax in mak- 
ing this bridge a reality. 

To further coordinate and increase 
highway and bridge facilities while 
chairman of the Committee on High- 
ways, Bridges, and Streets of the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors, I se- 
cured the enactment by the California 
State Legislature of laws permitting the 
union of two or more counties to form 
bridge and highway districts. It was 
this legislation which made possible the 
construction of such highways on the 
San Francisco peninsula as the Sky Line 
Boulevard, the Bay Shore Boulevard, and 
the reconstructed El Camino Real—the 
King’s Highway. The hilly terrain of 
this area has made new highway con- 
struction a difficult engineering problem 
with consequent enormous relative costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak of San Francisco 
and the San Francisco Bay area in par- 
ticular because throughout more than 40 
years of public service I have been di- 
rectly and intimately associated with the 
problems of this important defense area 
and their relationship to our national 
defense. Highways and bridges are 
among the most important of these prob- 
lems. The San Francisco Bay area is a 
major defense area; it is the key to the 
defense of our Nation along the entire 
Pacific coast, and as such it is impera- 
tive that sufficient highways and bridges 
shall be built to adequately meet any de- 
mands of military and naval necessity, 
either the rapid movement of troops or 
the huge movement of military and naval 
supplies. 

I have previously called attention to 
the importance of the San Francisco 
Bay area and have referred to the testi- 
mony of high military and naval au- 
thorities before congressional commit- 
tees on this matter. 

In this present struggle San Francisco 
is one of the world’s greatest ports of 
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embarkation and the tremendous mili- 
tary and naval activity now taking place 
in that area would astound the imagi- 
nation. 

I called the attention of the last Con- 
gress to these facts when the Federal- 
Aid Road Act was under consideration, 
but specific provision was not made to 
meet this situation from the national 
viewpoint. Instead it has been left en- 
tirely within the hands of the various 
State agencies. 

In the important San Francisco Bay 
defense area are located some of the most 
important permanent military and naval 
establishments in the United States, 
They include the Presidio Militar. Reser- 
vation, one of the largest in the country 
and one which was established during 
the Spanish regime; Fort Funston, Fort 
Mason, Fort Winfield Scott, Fort Miley, 
Fort Barry, Fort Baker, Mare Island 
Navy Yard, Hamilton Field Bombing 
Base, Alameda Naval Air Base, Oakland 
Naval Supply Base, San Francisco Air 
Base—Mills Field—used by both the 
Army and the Navy; Moffett Field, the 
United States Coast Guard Air Station 
at South San Francisco, the great naval 
base at Hunters Pomt, now one of the 
world’s greatest naval repair bases, as 
well as a host of other war industrial 
establishments. In addition, a large 
percentage of food supplies and ma- 
terials necessary to sustain our forces on 
the Pacific are produced in the Sacra- 
mento, Napa, and Sonoma Valleys, and 
in the great redwood empire, all ad- 
jacent to San Francisco Bay. They are 
brought into San Francisco over the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

Mr. Speaker, due to its geographical 
location and strategic importance it is 
imperative that adequate highways and 
bridges be constructed to provide for the 
heavy traffic continuously flowing be- 
tween all of these military and naval es- 
tablishments. Under the terms of the 
post-war Federal-Aid Road Act, Califor- 
nia‘will be allocated $67,000,000. At the 
present time it is essential that plans be 
prepared and carried forward for the 
construction of another bridge to con- 
nect San Francisco peninsula with the 
eastern approaches to San Francisco Bay, 
It should provide for automobile, bus, 
and railroad traffic and thus forge the 
link now missing in the flow of traffic 
between many of these permanent mili- 
tary and naval establishments. It should 
be of sufficient size to provide several 
lanes of traffic and thus not only relieve 
the heavy traffic now traversing the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, which 
reached its capacity at rush hours before 
the Second World War began, but it will 
also greatly shorten the distances be- 
tween many of these important national- 
defense establishments with consequent 
saving in time. This bridge should be 
built from a point adjacent to Hunters 
Point to Bay Farm Island on the eastern 
side of the Bay. 

Likewise, at least one other wide free- 
way should be constructed up the San 
Francisco Peninsula into the _ city 
proper. Plans have been made for this 


projected freeway, but through lack of 
specific provisions in the Federal-Aid 
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Road Act passed by the last Congress 
allocating funds for defense areas, this 
jegislation fails to encourage its construc- 
tion into a completed project. 

A third important project that should 
be undertaken at the earliest possible 
moment is to build the Sausalito free- 
way to the northern end of the Golden 
Gate Bridge in Marin County. This 
freeway or superhighway is needed to 
provide adequate approach to the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge from the north and to 
connect the extensive war industrial es- 
tablisnhments which have come into being 
on the northern and northwestern 
shores of San Francisco Bay. 


The experience of the present war in- 


dicates that more highways and bridges 
are necessary in defense areas—they are 
necessary for our national defense and 
for our peacetime economic well-being. 
Congress should see to it that funds from 
these appropriations, when made, are 
definitely earmarked to defense areas in 
sufficient amounts to guarantee our na- 
tional defense. Otherwise it will not be 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, the failure of the last 
Congress to specifically provide for high- 
ways in defense areas in the billion- 
and-a-half-dollar post-war Federal-Aid 
Road Act should not influence the judg- 
ment of the United States Public Roads 
Administration in its final determination 
of any road or bridge project on which 
Feceral funds are used. When neces- 
sary, it should use its good offices to en- 
courage national defense thinking in de- 
termining road projects on the part of 
State highway commissions in submit- 
ting their recommendations and should 
insist that projects be undertaken in all 
defense areas to insure our future se- 
curity. 

In addition, in those States, like Cali- 
fornia, where State laws require that 
highways be made a part of the State 
system before State or Federal aid can 
be given, steps should be immediately 
taken by State legislatures to place high- 
ways and bridges necessary to national 
defense in the State highway system. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELCH. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I desire to commend 
the gentleman from California for bring- 
ing this matter before the Congress and 
to say that I previously served in the 
legislature as a member of the com- 
mittee on highways, and consequently I 
know definitely not only the urgency of 
the matter which the gentleman is bring- 
ing before us, but I know his own con- 
tributions in the past to this subject. 
May I say further that I know of the 
help which has always been given by 
the San Francisco area to the road- 
building programs of the State, and I 
hope now that the gentleman’s recom- 
mendations will be listened to by the 
Congress. 

Mr. WELCH. I appreciate my col- 
league’s observation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to commend my col- 
league from California on his thought- 
ful and timely statement. It should be 
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noted here that the Golden Gate Bridge 
is really the culmination of a dream of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
WELcH] and other Californians. On No- 
vember 12, 1918, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WreLcH], as a member of 
the Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco, introduced a 
resolution that the feasibility of bridging 
the Golden Gate be investigated. To 
make a long story short, the plan to 
bridge the Golden Gate was found prac- 
tical and the great bridge was built. It 
cost $35,000,000 and will be entirely paid 
for by the people of California who re- 
side in the Golden Gate Bridge Author- 
ity, which includes the county of Napa, 
in my district. This bridge was and is 
an important link in the defense sys- 
tem of northern California. It is part 
of the great highway system leading in 
and out of the metropolitan area com- 
prising San Francisco Bay. : 

It should also be remarked that the 
construction of defense highways into a 
great defense area such as the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area should be a Federal ob- 
ligation. For almost 100 years we have 
had the Presidio of San Francisco and 
for centuries to come it will be the heart 
of the great system of defense installa- 
tions in and around San Francisco. 
Needless to say, great highways must be 
a part of this defense set-up and as 
national defense is purely a Federal ob- 
ligation, it should carry a part of the 
collateral obligation of providing a 
proper system and network of highways 
which will make the defense area most 
useful in the event of a need for defense. 
The suggestions of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Wetcu], with his wealth 
of experience and understanding of this 
problem, should not only be given careful 
consideration but should be carried out. 

Mr. WELCH. I appreciate the obser- 
vation made by my colleague from Cali- 
fornia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
excerpts and articles, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUFFETT]. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, Ameri-. 


can boys, who fight today around the 
globe, have earned the right to come 
home to an America of individual oppor- 
tunity. But will these men come back to 
a land where the individual citizen can 
start a business, with a fair chance of 
success? Will they be able to found a 
little enterprise, with a few neighbors as 
stockholders, without having the cards 
stacked against them by government 
itself? 

“No, they will not,” is the answer to 
these questions, under. present condi- 
tions. For small corporate enterprises 
have been steadily disappearing from the 
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American scene, under the impact of 
taxes, tax regulations, restrictions, and 
rulings. And that disappearance means 
that opportunity for individual initiative 
and personal independence is vanishing 
at an equal rate. 

In the late political campaign, both 
parties agreed on restoration of oppor- 
tunity for small business. - President 
Roosevelt said at Boston: 

We are going to see to it that those [vet- 
erans| who hope to establish businesses Nave 
a legitimate and fair opportunity to do so. 


In his message to Congress last Satur- 
day the President endorsed the principle 
of tax modification with which this dis- 
cussion is concerned. Other powerful 
groups, such as the American Legion and 
labor, have given support to this restora- 
tion. : 

Despite official bipartisan support, 
what is the actual picture? Here are the 
statistics of new corporations in four 
leading States—New York, Illinois, Dela- 
ware, and Maine: In the bad year of 1932 
there were 34,320 incorporations in these 
States. Despite general recovery from 
that depression low, the birth rate of new 
businesses has continued to decline. It 
reached an all-time low of 10,895 in 1943. 
But only a part of this alarming decrease 
can be blamed on the war, because in 
1936, the banner peacetime recovery year, 
only 27,108 new corporations were or- 
ganized in these States. 

Similar evidence of the sterilization of 
new business is shown in the records of 
my own State, Nebraska. In the year 
1929, 523 new corporations were organ- 
ized. Likewise, by 1936, this number 
had declined over one-half to 253 new 
firms. By the year 1943 the strangling 
effect of governmental fiscal policies, 
plus the war, had reduced the number 
of new corporations to 92, less than 18 
percent of the number organized in 1929. 
No Fourth-of-July oratory can obscure 
the decline in American opportunity and 
initiative portrayed in these figures. 

The disappearance of individual en- 
terprise is likewise clearly shown by the 
report on new businesses of all types, cor- 
porate, partnerships, and. proprietor- 
ships, since 1933. From 1921 through 
1932, there was an average of, roughly, 
484,000 new business firms started each 
year. Yet that period was restricted by 
the consolidation craze, considered a 
major cause of the 1929 depression. 

But from 1933 through 1843, only an 
average of 368,000 new businesses annu- 
ally have opened. Here is an average 
annual decline of 116,000 firms, or 24 per- 
cent, for the years since 1933. In 1943, 
the total number of new businesses in the 
Nation was only 178,506, less than one- 
half of the 364,901 new firms in dismal 
1932. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. In con- 
nection with the number of corporations 
that were created, is it not also a fact 
that the corporations created were larger 
than those in the previqus period? 


Mr. 
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Mr. BUFFETT. I do not have the fig- 
ures as to the actual size of the corpora- 
tions, but I have some other figures that 
I shall give later in this discussion on 
that very point. 

This fact is noteworthy: Not since 
1930 have as many new firms opened as 
in 1930, when 451,708 commenced op- 
eration. -Yet that was the year after 
the 1929 crash. The best record in later 
years was in 1936, when 441,189 new 
firms opened their doors. 

WHERE INCREASED INCOME GOES 


But where is all our war-generated 
income going? The national income has 
increased from $83,300,000,000 in 1929 
to $147,900,000,090 in 1943.. Perhaps the 
best place to get a true picture is in the 
statistics of retail trade. 

Total retail sales.in 1929 are reported 
as $48,459,000,000. By 1942 they had in- 
creased to $57,684,000,000, a gain of 19 
percent. ; 

But the increase in retail sales has 
generally gone to the colossal chain and 
mail-order firms, as the following typi- 
cal examples will show. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., retail 
sales (round figures): 


IGED ci cnn anemia $403, 000, 000 
NEE ci sicsrcctticnsn sivatialeldeimainae 915, 000, 000 
Montgomery Ward & Co., retail 
sales (round figures) : 
ED nine ctvcitiaslelelbibapiaitieas 267, 000, 000 
DUD thintinstcdelednnnimen 632, 090, GOO 
Safeway Stores, Inc., retail sales 
(round figures) : 
IEP sericea its th incase 213, 000, 000 
ID san scteieni vis oie en es excenstnseneslchae al 611, 000, COO 
Walgren Stores, retail sales 
(round figures) : 
SD ncintnamncibawinlcaciinan 46, 000, 000 
TOES cccccnniuenewaniikia 95, 000, 000 


The foregoing mammoth corporations 
show average increases of much over 
100 percent. From these figures, for ex- 
ample, it seems certain that Sears, Roe- 
buck is handling the retail purchases 
that formerly would have been made 
from hundreds of independent mer- 
chants. Those small enterprises diffused 
economic power and created individual 
opportunity for hundreds of people. Re- 
tail trade is one business where, by the 
nature of things, the maximum of op- 
portunity should exist for small opera- 
tors. Capital requirements are low and 
personal service and management are 
particularly effective. 

But the opportunity for a new small 
enterprise to go into competition suc- 
cessfully with these giant corporations is 
practically nonexistent under present 
tax laws. While the large firm has other 
advantages, the unfair handicap of pres- 


ent tax laws on new small concerns is a « 


decisive obstacle. The colossal chain- 
store corporation solves the difficulties, 
created by multitudinous and ever- 
changing tax laws and regulations, with 
regularly employed legal and account- 
ing talent. Similar services are too 
costly for the individual small enter- 
prise. 

Frequently the obstacle created by the 
legal and accounting overhead required 
by tax laws end regulations is more dis- 
couraging than the taxes tliemselves. 
New enterprises must be set up to op- 
erate on a small overhead and with a 
minimum of employees. Present tax 
regulations make expensive legal and 
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accounting service practically compul- 
sory, even before the new business opens, 
before it has a single customer or has 
made a single sale. ’ 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is 
making a very fine statement, and a 
timely one. Does not the gentleman 
agree that the time has passed, as a 
result of the policies that have been fol- 
lowed during the past 12 years or so, 
when a young man can start out on a 
shoestring and get into business for 
himself? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes, sir. 
tion does not exist today. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for a young man to 
become established unless he has a large 
amount of money? 

. Mr. BUFFETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to say the gen- 
tleman is making a very fine contribu- 
tion and his legislation certainly points 
in the right direction. There must not 
be forgotten the very wholesome effect 
upon labor of what the gentleman is 
advocating. Its effect. upon employ- 
ment will be to increase employment. 
Whenever we have a situation where 
young men and others, wanting to start 
a new business, go into that business, 
they step aside and make a job for some- 
body else. If their new business suc- 
ceeds they provide more jobs. As long 
as we continue the present policy of dis- 
couraging people from going into busi- 
ness we add to the number of people 
hunting jobs and we detract from. the 
number of jobs available and we are 
doing a disservice to the laboring people 
of America. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. 1 presume the gentleman, 
who is making a fine speech, noticed in 
yesterday’s Star the tabulation made by 
someone referring to Jesse Jones, where 
he estimated the number of operating 
business firms in 1939 and 1943, showing 
that in 1939 theré were 3,316,700 firms 
in business and in 1943 there were 
2,780,300 firms in business, showing we 
have a loss of 536,400 business concerns 
in this country. I think that is a terri- 
ble condition when we realize that this 
Government is not encouraging small 
business but is putting the Government 
into business when we should let the 
individuals operate the business of this 
country, because I believe it is a wise 
thing to have freedom and liberty in the 
small business enterprise rather than to 
have Government regulation until they 
strangle them out. 


That situa- 


Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 
Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Of course small busi- 
ness is being strangled by excessive taxa- 
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tion made necessary by wasteful spend- 
ing of this administration. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. We hear a great deal 
about what we are going to do for the 
boys when they come home from the 
war. We are setting up a condition here 
under the -bad fiscal policies of this ad- 
ministration, are we not, Where it will 
be almost impossible, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Government is willing 
to lend money to put the boys back into 
business after they have sacrificed so 
much, to keep this country free, yet they 
will not have an opportunity to go into 
business because small business is going 
out instead of being maintained in this 
country. When they come home, pos- 
sibly as part of their sacrifices will be 
to have more big business and less op- 
portunity for the little man to go back 
into business. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is 
right. I cover that a little later on in 
my remarks, if I may proceed. 

FISCAL POLICY VICIOUSLY OPPOSES NIW VENTURES 


These conditions are explained by 
Peter. F. Drucker, in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, September 23, 1944, in the ar- 
ticle entitled “Your Stake in Business 
Profits,” when he said: 


The shortsightedness of our present fiscal 
policy is most vicious in the case of new 
ventures—new plants or new processes. New 
enterprises are a more important national 
asset than our coal or oil, for we might find 
means to replace natural resources, but ve 
would never be able to utilize what we have 
without initiative. 

New ventures are the children in our eco- 
nomic system. Like children, they need spe- 
cial protection, but without them our eco- 
nomic system would soon die of old age. 
Never before has it been as important for 
this country to have an adequate supply of 
new enterprises as it will be when we switch 
from war to peace and when we shall have 
to find employment for the returning soldier. 

If the grown and strong business neecs 
some provision that enables it to set aside 
profits against future losses over a long pe- 
ricd of years, the young and growing husiness 
needs special privileges—a lighter tax burden, 
maybe complete exemption from taxes on 
profits during the first 5 or 10 years of its 
life; the right to offset losses against profits 
over an extended period and to make un- 
limited provisions for depreciation, develop- 
ment expenses and efhergency reserves, and 
soon. For it is only common sense to make 
the starting of a new venture as attractive 
as possible, and to make it easy for a new 
venture to grow healthily. 


HEAVIEST BURDENS PLACED ON NEW FIRMS 


Actually, our fiscal policy looks as if we 
had set out on purpose to make it unattrac- 
tive to start a new business, and all but im- 
possible to build one up. We give no spe- 
cial privileges at all to a new venture. We 
impose the same taxes on it that we impose 
on an old business—about as sensible as to 
put a soldier’s heavy pack on the shoulders 
of a 3-year-old. We do not allow it to build 
up any reserves or any development fund. 

Worst of all, we punish people for taking ~* 
the risk of a new venture and reward them 
for investing their money unproductively. 
It would be very optimistic these days to 
count on a higher net profit than 2 percent 
on the invested capital from a new venture— 
what with the present tax rates and with 
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our unique system of double taxation, under 
which both the business and the recipient 


cf its prefits pay full income and surtaxes. 
And this 2 percent would have to cover all 
the risks inevitably inherent in any eco- 
nomic enterprise, but particularly in a young 
one. At the same time, we offer a riskless 
and taxless return of about 2 percent on 
Government bonds. 

Thus, it is actually less profitable to invest 
even in a reasonably successful new business 
than to buy bonds—especially for the rich 
man. Of course, during the war we want 
people to buy War bonds rather than invest 
in industry. And to offer Government bonds 
as a safe investment for savings, for life- 
insurance funds, and so on, is perfectly 


sound. 

But if we want new enterprise after the 
war, we must make it possible for the cap- 
ital that has been accumulated by individ- 
uals and corporations as a result of past 
profits to assume the risks of an investment 
in the future. And that means that risk- 
taking must be rewarded and riskless invest- 
ment discouraged. 


As Drucker clearly points out, our tax 
laws have reached the stage where they 
crush and destroy the creative energies 
of our citizens. Spontaneous efforts to 
employ men by new firms are still-born. 
Let us face this situation honestly. A 
land where no new economic seed is able 
to germinate and flourish must soon be- 
come a Fascist or Socialist state. That 
mecns slavery and serfdom for all, except 
the politicians and bureaucrats. It is 
the fearful, but not improbable prospect, 
unless free opportunity is restored. 

WET-NURSE SCHEMES WILL FAIL 


Legislative efforts to solve this prob- 
lem can take one of two courses: One 
method is to remove the shackles that 
save destroyed the incentives to start 
new businesses. The other method is via 
the route of governmental loans, bureaus 
of assistance, and other wet-nurse 
schemes, which have about the reviving 
effect on the true entrepreneur as a dose 
of strychnine. Practically, there is only 
the first method—that of removing the 
restraints that do not allow a new enter- 
prise to be born and prosper. 

Toward this purpose I introduced in 
the Seventy-eighth Congress H. R. 5411— 
reintroduced the first day of this session 
as H. R. 365—a bill to create and expand 
post-war employment and opportunity 
by encouraging the establishment of 
small business. The bill provides this 
encouragement by the very simple device 
of freedom from taxes and tax regula- 
tions, until the new business has had 
approximately 3 years to get on its feet. 

To prevent this plan from being used 
for tax-evasion purposes, I have included 
a number of clauses designed to prevent 
its abuse. Nevertheless, I am satisfied 
that hearings will develop additional 
necessary safeguards. Likewise, it should 
not give inordinate advantages to new 
businesses as against existing enter- 
prises. Under the terms of the bill, divi- 
dends and salaries would be restricted. 
Unless earnings were used to build up the 
enterprise, the firm would be ineligible 
for the benefits of the bill. The aids 
provided by this bill would go far toward 
the successful reestablishment of many 
firms that have been home-front casual- 
ties of this war. 

From the standpoint of immediate 
Federal revenue collections, the effect of 
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this proposal would be negligible. The 
reason is plain. From Pearl Harbor to 
the end of 1943 there was a net decline 
of over 500,000 firms in America. Unless 
new businesses are founded, tax collec- 
tions, regardless of rates imposed, will 
eventually decline seriously. 

By encouraging the creation of small 
business, this Congress would be provid- 
ing for an increase in revenues as new 
firms prospered and exemptions expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska is making a very 
fine, logical, and useful statement. One 
of the difficulties today is that the in- 
vestor dare not invest. If he is asked to 
invest, the ordinary investor says, “Well, 
I have worked hard for my money. How 
long will it be before this enterprise will 
pay a dividend?” 

The promoter will say, “Perhaps it will 
be 5 years.” 

The investor will say, “How much of 
my dividend will I get after paying taxes 
at the end?” " 

And the reply is, of course: “Under 
present tax laws, you will not get any- 
thing.” 

The result is the investor does not in- 
vest and your enterprise does not start. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. My own experience of 16 years in 
the investment business has conclusively 
demonstrated the discouraging condi- 
tions facing investors. 


PROPOSAL WILL ENCOURAGE WAR VETERANS 


Prompt action on legislation of this 
type should be encouraged by the in- 
creasing number of veterans returning 
to civil life. 
G. I. bill are designed to assist veterans 
to get into business. These business 
loans will be helpful only if the creation 
of new concerns is encouraged by sensi- 
ble tax policies. Likewise this proposal 
would facilitate opportunity and jobs for 
civilians previously in war work. 

The greatness of America has been 
founded on individual economic oppor- 
tunity. For some years we have moved 
steadily toward the centralization of eco- 
nomic power that makes inevitable the 
centralization of political power. To re- 
verse this fatal trend we must uncover 
and eliminate the governmental policies 
which accelerate the concentration of 
power. 

A few days ago a Senate subcommittee 
commented: 

As measured against the background of our 
economic needs, the post-war laws that have 
been enacted add up to very little. The bal- 
ance sheet shows that the Seventy-eighth 
Congress never came to grips with the prob- 
lem of providing an economic substitute for 


- War production. 


The truth of the foregoing self-criti- 
cism is generally acknowledged. This 
Congress can remove this economic road 
block by restoring the chance for a small 
business to be organized with fair oppor- 
tunity for success. 

If this needed legislation is to be prop- 
erly considered, we must do so on our 
own initiative. The men who would start 
these new businesses obviously are unor- 
ganized and scattered, The only organ< 


The loan provisions of the. 
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ized pressure would be on the other 
side, composed of corporations benefiting 
from Government policies that now en- 
courage bigness and monopoly. 

A recent War Department survey 
among soldiers found that “jobs without 
bosses” are the post-war preferences of 
the men in uniform. Only if the soldier 
can start with reasonable equality of 
opportunity can this hope be realized. 
That is one purpose of this bill. That 
objective deserves the earnest study of 
every Member of Congress. Our older 
generation was handed the priceless 
American heritage of individual oppor- 
tunity, while this generation has fought 
to preserve it. So, we must recreate a 
climate for initiative and opportunity for 
them, else their battle against statism 
and totalitarianism abroad will be lost by 
those of us at home. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Nebraska has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, in his 
speech to Congress last Saturday the 
President made these statements: 

We should also take appropriate measures 
in peacetime to secure opportunities for new 
small enterprises and for productive business 
expansion for which finance would otherwise 
be unavailable. 

While no general revision of the tax struc- 
ture can be made until the war ends on all 
fronts, the Congress should be prepared to 
provide tax modifications at the end of the 
war in Europe designed to encourage capital 
to invest in new enterprises and to provide 
jobs. 


With- 


s 

I am hopeful that with the encourage- 
ment that comes from his high office this 
Congress will get busy on the objective 
of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
to include the bill H. R. 365 at the end 
of my discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

H. R. 365 
A bill to create and expand employment and 
opportunity by encouraging the estab- 
lishment of small businesses. 

Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended by in- 
serting after section 421 the following new 
supplement: 

“SUPPLEMENT V—NEW CORPORATE ENTERPRISES 

“Sec. 430. Temporary Exemption of Certain 
Small New Corporate Enter- 
prises. 

“(a) In general: The tax imposed by this 
chapter, and subchapters B and E of chapter 
2, shall not apply with respect to any new 
corporate enterprise (as defined in subsec- 
tion (b)) for any taxable year beginning not 
later than 30 months after the organization 
of such enterprise if— 

“(1) Limitation on amount of capital: The 
invested capital of such enterprise for such 
taxable year does not exceed $100,000. For 
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the purposes of this paragraph and para- 

graph (3), the invested capital shall be de- 

termined as provided in subchapter E of 
chapter 2, except that borrowed capital shall 
be included at 100 percent thereof in lieu of 

50 percent thereof, and no reduction in aver- 

age invested capital shall be made on ace 

count of inadmissible assets. 

“(2) Limitation on character of income: 
90 percent or more of the gross income (as 
defined in section 22) of such enterprise for 
such taxable year consists of income other 
than: dividends, interest, rents, royalties, 
gains from the sale or exchange of capital 
assets, or income which constitutes personal 
holding company income under section 502 
(b), (c), (da), (e), or (f). 

“(3) Limitation on dividends: The divi- 
dends paid or declared during such taxable 
year do not exceed in the aggregate 6 percent 
of the invested capital of the enterprise for 
such year. 

“(4) Limitation on interest paid on bor- 
rowed funds: The interest paid, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, to any shareholders, is 
not at a rate greater than 6 percent per 
annum. 

“(5) Limitation to individual shareholders: 
At all times during the taxable year not less 
than 80 percent of the voting stock of the 
enterprise, and not less than 80 percent of 
the stock of all other classes, is bona fide 
owned by individuals, or by estates or trusts 
by reason of the death of former share- 
holders. 

“(6) Limitations on salaries paid: There 
is no portion of the compensation paid to 
any employee during such taxable year 
which would not be allowable as a deduc- 
tion under section 23 (a) (1) (A). 

“(7) Limitation on character of assets: At 
no time prior to the close of such taxable year 
has the enterprise acquired, directly or indi- 
rectly, substantially all of the assets of an- 
other corporation or of a partnership or 
trust, or substantially all of the assets which 
were used in a trade or business carried on 
by an individual: Provided, however, That 
this limitation shall not operate against a 
new corporate enterprise acquiring the assets 
of a business discontinued as_a direct result 
of the war. ‘ 

“(8) Limitation of leases, etc.: At no time 
during the taxable year has the enterprise 
paid, or been required to pay, to any other 
person, pursuant to a lease, contract, or 
other arrangement, any amount which is de- 
termined with reference to the profits, in- 
come, or receipts of the enterprise and which 
constitutes gross income in the hands of 
such other person. 

“(9) Taxable year to end December 31: 
The taxable year does not end on any date 
other than December 31. 

“(b) Definition of ‘New corporate enter- 
prise’: As used in this section, the term ‘new 
corporate enterprise’ means a domestic cor- 
poration which is organized, and actually 
embarks upon the active conduct of a trade 
or business, at any time after the date upon 
which this supplement becomes effective 
until the expiration of the 18-month period 
beginning with the month folloWing the 
month in which the President proclaims the 
termination of hostilities in the present war.” 

Sec. 2. Chapter 6 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (capital stock tax) is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof a new section read- 
ing as follows: 

“Sec. 1208. Temporary Exemption of Certain 
Small New Corporate Enter- 
prises, 

“The tax imposed by section 1200 shall not 
apply to any new corporate enterprise (as 
defined in sec. 430) with respect to a year 
ending on any June 30 if such enterprise 
is exempt under section 430 from the tax im- 
posed by chapter 1 for its income-tax tax- 
able year ending on December 31 of the cal- 
endar year in which such June 30 occurs,” 
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Sec. 3. Part II of subchapter A of chapter 
9 of the Internal Revenue Code (employers’ 
tax under Federal Insurance Contributions 
Act) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof a new section reading as follows: — 
“Sec. 1412. Temporary Exemption of Certain 

Small New Corporate Enter- 
prises. 

“The tax imposed by section 1410 shall not 
apply to any new corporate enterprise (as 
defined in section 430) for any calendar year 
for which the enterprise is exempt under 
section 430 from the tax imposed by chapter 
i.” 

Sec. 4. Subchapter C of chapter 9 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act) is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof a new section reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1612. Temporary Exemption of Certain 
Small New Corporate Enter- 
prises. 

“The tax imposed by section 1600 shall not 
apply to any new corporate enterprise (as 
defined in section 430) for any calendar 
year for which such enterprise is exempt 
under section 430 from the tax imposed by 
chapter 1.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? e 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman, by 
his instructive remarks, has just given 
a demonstration of how those who have 
recently taken their seats in this body 
can help some of us who have been here 
for a longer period and who it may be 
have dropped into a rut in our thinking. 

I am familiar with the custom of the 
House and more especially the custom 
which formerly prevailed in the other 
body of frowning upon new Members 
who are anxious to take an active part 


in the proceedings of Congress. 


To my mind there never was any justi- 
fication for any such practice. Every 
Member in the House represents a con- 
stituency. His people elect him to rep- 
resent them in Congress and unless I am 
grievously mistaken they expect him to 
do it. 

Moreover, coming direct from the peo- 
ple unhampered by any of the red tape 
which prevails here in Washington or by 
the fixed opinions of bureaucrats and 
unaccustomed to taking orders, a new 
Member can give us many a constructive 
thought which will be of value to every 
Member of the House. 

Well do I recall the day when.in my 
first term I was admonished by a col- 
league who had served here for years, 
that when I had been here longer I 
would know more. I conceded his point 
as being well taken but I also told him 
that if he would go home once in a while, 
he could better represent his people; 
that he would speak more in accord with 
current issues. We were both right. So 


let me again thank the gentleman from: 


Nebraska [Mr. Burrett] who has today 
introduced a bill which I hope will be 
favorably considered by the committee 
to which it is referred and later by the 
House. 

It is my hope that during the coming 
session every Member of this body will 
take an active part in the discussions on 
the floor, in the committee work, and 
in legislation which he deems of inter- 
est to his district and the country. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial from the Sunday 
Telegram captioned “America must be 
American to remain great.” It is well 
written, timely, and logical. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr, 
HorrMan] for 10 minutes. 


A REPUBLICAN ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
should bring to Republicans new cour- 
age, new determination to serve with 
ever-increasing vigor the interests of 
their country. 

One hundred and ten years ago there 
was a Republican celebration in the city 
of Washington. A dinner was served at 
Brown’s Hotel at which some two hun- 
dred and fifty guests attended. The Vice 
President of the United States, the mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet, the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, many Members of the Senate and 
of the House, as well as distinguished 
officers of the Army and the Navy were 
present. 

Andrew Jackson did not attend the 
dinner held in his honor, the dinner held 
to celebrate the victory at New Orleans 
and the payment of the last dollar due 
on the national debt. He remained at 
home, but sent down by messenger the 
following greeting: 

Payment of the public debt. Let us com- 
memorate it as an event which gives us in- 
creased power as a Nation, and reflects luster 
on our Federal Union, of whose justice, fidel- 
ity, and wisdom, it is a glorious illustration. 


From the Washington Globe we learn 
that Thomas H. Benton officiated as 
President of the day; that he was as- 
sisted by Vice President James K. Polk, 
of Tennessee; William R. King, of Ala- 
bama; Henry A. Muhlenberg, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Silas Wright, Jr., of New York; 
J. M. Wayne, of Georgia; Isaac Hill, of 
New Hampshire; Bedford Brown, of 
North Carolina; Thomas Morris, of Ohio; 
Ratliff Boon, of Indiana; John Y. Mason, 
of Virginia; E. K. Kane, of Illinois; 
Philemon Dickerson, of New Jersey; and 
Joseph Hall, of Maine. 

Also present at the meeting and ad- 
dressing the meeting was Postmaster 
General Barry, Secretary of War Cass, 
and Vice President Van Buren, all of 
Andrew Jackson’s political family. 

Of the six counties in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Michigan, three 
bear the mames respectively.of Barry, 
Cass, and Van Buren. 

The Globe of this city carried the fol- 
lowing notice of the celebration: 

REPUBLICAN CELEBRATION 

The subscribers for the public dinner in 
this city, to be had this day, in honor of the 
extinguishment of the national debt, and 
commemoration of the Battle of New Orleans, 
are requested to call for their tickets at 
Brown's Hotel, prior to 5 o'clock p. m., this 
day. 

The dinner will be served at prectsely 6 
o'clock, at Brown's Hotel, at which time and 
piace invited guests and subscribers are re- 
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quested to attend. By order of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements. Thursday, January 
8, 1835. 

At the dinner Mr. Benton was the first 
speaker. I quote: 

Gentlemen, we have met for the commem- 
oration of two great events—the anniver- 
sary of the victory at New Orleans, and the 
extinguishment of the national debt. 

Both events are worthy of celebrations, and 
must ever remain as eras in the history of 
our country. 

The celebration of great naticnal events 
is an obligation of duty and of policy. They 
do honor to the past and service to the 
future, paying the annual installments of 
an impayable debt of honor and of grati- 
tude to those who have gone before, while 
planting the seeds of emulation in the bos- 
oms of those who are to come after. 

The immortal victories of Greece and 
Rome; did each, in its turn, save those re- 
publics but once? Or rather, did not each 
victory save the country many times, by the 
enthusiasm it excited, and the emulation it 
inspired? So of the great victory whose an- 
niversary we now celebate. Its memory 
shall fire the souls of the latest posterity 
and animate successive generations to the 
emulation of its heroic achievement and 
deathless fame. 

The extinction of the national debt is an 
event of a different kind, more rare, but 
not less deserving of endless commemoration 
in the life of nations. How seldom can two 
such commemorations go together. Wars 
create debt; peace and economy extinguish 
them. The laureled general shines in the 
career of arms that loads his country with 
debt; the civil statesman pays off the en- 
cumbrance of military glory. How great, 
then, the felicity of him who, uniting in 
his own person the function of general and 
statesman, pays off in peace the debt of war. 
How many great nations, at this moment 
illustrated by victories, are yet loaded down 
with debt and with taxes. Our America, 
young, free, vigorous, is the grand and soli- 
tary exception. Her national debt has ceased 
to exist. The debt of two wars is paid off. 
And this beneficent consummation takes 
place under the civil administration of him 
whose career, connecting itself with both 
wars, furnishes the most brilliant event of 
our military annals. The national debt is 
paid. This month of January 1835, in the 
fifty-eighth year of the Republic, Andrew 
Jackson being President, the national debt 
is paid and the apparition, so long unseen 
on earth—a great nation, without a national 
debt—stands revealed to the astonished vi- 
sion of a wondering world. At home, this 
great and rare event, the consummation 
of all hopes, the exaltation of all hearts, 
is also the admonition to sacred duties. It 
admonishes to the practice of economy. The 
reduction of burthens abroad, it is the 
exhibition of power. A nation without debt 
exhibits in the very fact of that disencum- 
brance the imposing force of a hundred thou- 
sand men in arms and a hundred line-of- 
battle ships at sea. 


Now mark you, gentlemen, the cele- 
bration was a Republican celebration, It 
was a celebration of a great victory. It 
was a celebration of the wiping out of 
the national debt. What a contrast be- 
tween that day and the day of the New 
Deal. It has been the New Deal fashion 
to attribute the depression of the early 
thirties to President Herbert Hoover, 
whereas in truth and in fact that depres- 
sion was but the logical result of the 
false prosperity which followed the war 
which came during President Wilson’s 
administration. 

It is quite true that when Mr. Hoover 
left off we had a stupendous national 
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debt, but during the peace years which 
followed and under the policies of the 
New Deal and a President who had prom- 
ised economy and retrenchment and a 
reduction of the national debt, that debt 
soared to astronomical proportions. It 
was increased by billions of dollars and 
the net result, after 7 years of public 
wasteful spending, was a nation with ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 unemployed, and 
millions of others doing work which was 
being paid for out of public funds ex- 
tracted from taxpayers. 

But let us go back to the dinner of 
January 8, 1835. Mr. Polk delivered an 
address during which among other 
things he said: 

Freed from debt, with abundant revenues 
to meet all the wants of government; re- 
lieved from the overstanding and corrupting 
influence of a moneyed corporation that has 
sought to sap and undermine the public 
liberty; in no apprehension from foreign 
enemies; and with a country enjoying at this 
moment a higher state of prosperity than 
at any former period, may we not, on an 
occasion like this, ke permitted to felicitate 
ourselves and the great Republican Party of 
which we are members, for the support which 
we and they have strictly given to a course of 
public measures which have produced these 
great results. ° 


Note these significant words. 
again: 


The great Republican Party of which we 
are members. 


I quote 


Up to that time there had been no na- 
tional conventions. The Democratic 
Party was yet unborn. Thomas Jeffer- 
son called himself a Republican. In an 
early message, referring to political divi- 
sions, he said, “We are Federalists. We 
are Republicans.” Madison, Monroe, 
and Andrew Jackson were Republicans, 
John Quincy Adams called himself a 
National Republican when the Feder- 
alists passed away. 

The Democratic Party appeared during 
the Van Buren campaign in 1836 and 
then began its policy of claiming to be 
the offspring of everything that was good 
and great. 

Since the Van Buren campaign in 1836, 
the Democratic Party has claimed Jef- 
ferson and Jackson as its godfathers. 

It was in the gray dawn of January 8, 
1815, that Jackson’s band of deer hunt- 
ers, hidden in the old canal on the battle- 
field at New Orleans, administered to 
Great Britain its greatest military defeat. 
The British lost 2,000 men, including 
General Pakenham. The Americans lost 
21—8 killed and 13 wounded. That was 
an example of the greatest efficiency and 
economy in the military history of the 
world up to that time. 

What a contrast between the thrift, 
the economy, the sound business prin- 
ciples of Andrew Jackson and the fiscal 
policy during peacetime of Franklin D, 
Rocsevelt and his New Dealers. 

A few days ago a gentleman who re- 
sides here in Washington, Francis N. 
Stacy, brought to my cffice a statement 
which so clearly contrasts the policies of 
Jackson and those of the New Dealers 
who now carry the banner of the Demo- 
cratic Party that it is printed herewith. 
That statement in the language of Mr, 
Stacy follows: 
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Swirt Economic EXPANSION FOLLOWING DEBT 
EXTINGUISHMENT, 1835-40 


The appeal to the imagination of Europe 
was instantaneous and epoch-making. It 
was an appeal both to labor and capital, and 
world-wide. 

A nation without a national debt and 
with almost no direct Federal taxes. A na- 
tion possessed of a billion acres of fertile 
wilderness in which a home seeker could buy 
an acre at the price of 1 day’s labor and where 
a farmer could buy 100 acres at the cost of a 
half year’s work. A beacon to the homeless 
of a debt-ridden world. 

Immigration quadrupled as early as 1840. 
Gold imports increased by 160 percent for 
investment and American settlement. 

From Britain and Ireland within the dec- 
ade came 283,000 homemakers with $60,000,- 
000 in gold from the Bank of England. There 
were Irishmen for every city job, including 
Tammany Hall. Irish lassies furnished the 
womanpower to start the cotton mills, and 
New England cotton mills by 1840 were turn- 
ing out a product valued at $40,000,000 with 
a threefold increase of cotton goods for 
export. 

From Germany, France, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and the Swiss Republic 
came 208,000 settlers to take up farms in 
the Middie Atlantic States and lay the foun- 
dation for the Middle West. 

When the first agricultural census was 
taken in 1839, 4 years after debt extinguish- 
ment started the west-bound caravans of 
farm seekers, wheat crops of the United 
States swiftly Jumped to 84,923,000 bushels, 
the corn crop to 377,531,000 bushels, and the 
livestock to 14,971,000 cattle, 19,311,000 
sheep, and 26,301,293 hogs. 

Will New Dealers please note: In the 
philosophy of Andrew Jackson there was no 
killing of 6,000,000 little pigs to produce 
prosperity by making pork scarce, but farm 
prosperity jumped by raising 26,301,293 full- 
grown hogs with ham and bacon for every 
home and millions for export to porkless 
Europe. 

Andrew Jackson, instead of plowing under 
the hogs and cotton and piling up the debt 
and taxes, adopted the opposite philosophy.- 
He doubled the production of hogs and cot- 
ton in 5 years, and well-nigh abolished the 
debt and taxes. 

Instead of plowing under 10,000,000 acres 
of cotton, Andrew Jackson increased the cot- 
ton production from 732,000 bales in 1830 to 
1,347,000 bales in 1840, and cotton exports 
jumped from 298,000,000 pounds in 1830 to 
743.9 million in 1840. In 5 years after 
Jackson lifted the debt burden from Amer- 
ican free enterprise, he doubled both produc- 
tion and domestic exports, while reducing the 
interest burden on public debt to 1 cent per 
capita. 

In the second year of debt extinguish- 
ment, the assessed valuation of New York 
City realty increased 100 percent by reason 
of the home building and factory building to 
provide for the new immigration. 

In the third year of debt extinguishment, 
the commerce of New York Harbor increased 
by 100 percent through fleets of crowding 
ships. 

On January 8, 1836, just 1 year after aboli- 
tion of American public debt, a Pittsburgh 
newspaperman counted in Pittsburgh Har- 
bor, where the Allegheny and Monongahela 
join to form the Ohio River, 37 Mississippi 
River steamboats loading freight and pas- 
sengers for the new migration into the Mid- 
dle West. Mississippi Valley doubled its pop- 
ulation by 1840. 

Illinois in Jackson’s day was a frontier 
State. In 1832, Illinois cast only 21,468 votes 
for President. In 1840, after two White 
Fouse terms of dcbt extinguishment and 
farm expansion, Illinois cast 93,17 votes for 
President—a 600-percent gain in 8 years of 
tree enterprise, 
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Levi Woodbury of New Hampshire was 
Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury and ex- 
officio United States Land Commissioner. 
He had a billion acres of public land to 
settle with home and farm seekers. In Illi- 
nois he opened 10 United States land offices. 
Note what happened when the immigration 
flood broke loose in 1835 when the public debt 
was lifted. 

In 18¢4, the year before debt extinguish- 
ment, Illinois land sales were only 354,000 
acres. In 1835, the sales immediately jumped 
to 2,096,600 acres, and in 1836 to 3,199,700— 
a ninefold gain in 2 years. 

In 1835, Woodbury opened a land office in 
Chicago. In 2 years Chicago land sales 
reached 806,000 acres—which laid the foun- 
dation for Chicago. In 4 years, by 1839, Chi- 
cago’s lake traffic in west-bound freight and 
passengers and east-bound wheat employed 
a fleet of 49 steamboats and 363 sailing 
vessels. The population of Illinois grew from 
157,009 in 1830 to 475,000 in 1840, and 851,000 
in 1850—and Chicago became the emporium 
of the Middle West. 

Michigan Territory, which in 1830 had only 
81,639 people, was admitted into the Union 
as a State by act of Congress of June 23, 1836, 
approved January 26, 1837, with 212,267 citi- 
zens in 1840—a sevenfold gain within 5 years 
after debt extinguishment brought labor and 
capital to develop mines, lumber, and farm 
lands—and Detroit came on the economic 
map. General Cass, of Michigan, was Jack- 
son’s Secretary of War. 

Missouri, whose Senator Thomas H. Benton 
presided at the first Jackson Day dinner at 
Brown's Hotel, increased its population from 
140,455 in 1830 to 383,700 in 1840, and 682,000 
in 1850—and St. Louis, followed by Kansas 
City, came on the United States map as the 
gateway to the far West. 

The 14 States bounding the Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Ohio Rivers and the Great 
Lakes—the agricultural and industrial em- 
pire which in marked degree owes swift de- 
velopment to the westward trek, inspired by 
payment of the public debt—have, with only 
2 exceptions, a Jackson County as a tribute to 
their far-visioned founder. Within 5 years 
after January 8, 1835, their aggregate popula- 
tion increased by 3,070,000, or approximately 
60 percent. In striking contrast, the same 
States in the recent decade 1930-49 increased 
their aggregate population under a mounting 
public debt and tax burden by only 6 per- 
cent. Even numerically, after 100 years of 
population growth, the 1930-40 decade of 
mounting debt and taxes has added no more 
people to these 14 States than in the pioneer 
days of Jackson's debt extinguishment in 
1830-40. 

Both American shipbuilding and American 
railways owe their great expansion to the 
Jefferson-Jackson financial program which 
brought the needed cash capital from Eu- 
rope, as well as the needed immigration and 
commerce. 

In 1830, 5 years before payment of the pub- 
lic debt, United States had only 23 miles of 
operating railway, and American ships built 
that year grossed only 58,580 tons. 

In 1840, 5 years after lifting the public 
debt, operating railroad mileage increased 
one hundredfold, to 2,818 miles, then to 9.021 
miles in 1850, and 18,374 in 1855, and the 
United States soon led the world in trans- 
portation by rail. 

Our shipbuilding doubled to 121,203 tons 
in 1840, doubled again to 279,255 tons in 1850, 
then doubled again in 1855 to 583,450 gross 
tons, which was the highest shipbuilding 
record of the nineteenth century. 

Railway building, which received its first 
great impetus from the capital brought from 
London and Amsterdam by the lifting of the 
public debt, was followed by the develop- 
ment of America’s iron, steel, and coal ine 
dustries. 

American pig iron production rose swiftly 
from 165,000 tons in 1830 to 286,903 in 1840, 
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563,755 in 1850, and 700,150 in 1855—more 
than quadrupling within 20 years after the 
first Jackson Day dinner in honor of the 
extinguishment of the national debt. 

‘Exports of American iron and steel manu- 
factures increased tenfold during the same 
period after the famous Republican cele- 
bration. 

Coal production made a like advance: Only 
285,779 tons in 1830, rising to 1,848,249 tons 
in 1840, 6,266,233 in 1850, and 11,541,672 in 
1855—a fortyfold development in the first 
20 years after the 250 guests at the first 
Jackson Day dinner rose and cheered Andrew 
Jackson’s toast—‘Payment of the public 
debt.” 

In 1836, the very first year after the 
public-debt purge, the first American labor 
union was formed and the first wage boost 
was granted. 

In the agricultural census of 1860, 25 years 
after that dinner at Brown's Hotel, the value 
of American farms and farm property, in- 
cluding $1,089,000,000 of livestock, exceeded 
$9,000,000,000—approximately four times the 
farm value on the first Jackson Day—and the 
boys in blue and gray on the Civil War front 
the next year had 848,000,000 bushels of corn 
in the crib and 33,512,000 hogs in pen to fur- 
nish pork and corn pones—no little pigs 
plowed under. 


THE REVELATION AND THE EXODUS OF 
JANUARY 8, 1941 


For 105 years up to and.including January 
8, 1940, the Democratic Party celebrated 
from year to year the Jackson Day dinner of 
January 8, 1935, at Brown’s Hotel in blissful 
ignorance of the historic significance of the 
event. On January 8, 1940, the celebration 
rose to the magnificence of a dinner at $100 
a plate at the Mayflower, with the President 
and his Cabinet and all Democratic leaders in 
attendance, full dress. 

Then, as January 8, 1941, approached and 
after the ofiicial announcement was pud- 
lished, the hideous news broke: 

1. That they had been celebrating the ex- 
tinguishment of the national debt during 
the preceding 8 years, while piling up the 
debt threefold in peacetime. 

2. That they were celebrating the Battle 
of New Orleans, where the American loss was 
only 21, while the loss of the British, their 
present allies, had been 2,000, including the 
British commanding general. 

3. And, most astounding of all, they, for 
105 years, had been holding what Andrew 
Jackson and his committee of arrangements 
had officially termed a “Republican celebra- 
tion.” 

Then came shuffling of dates, the manu- 
facture of sudden alibis, and the exodus from 
high places in Washington, D. C. 

On January 8, 1941—11 months before Pearl 
Harbor—the President and every Democratic 
Member of his Cabinet were from 1,000 to 
3,000 miles away from Washington. 

The Commander in Chief and his aides de 
camp, Attorney General Jackson and Har- 
old L. Ickes, boarded the yacht Potomac, the 
Commander’s flagship, and hastened for the 
Gulf of Mexico, where they took refuge in 
a bay off the coast of Florida. 

Postmaster General Walker and Secretary 
of Commerce Jones likewise had a yearn for 
the Gulf of Mexico. Madam Perkins flew 
2,000 miles to New Mexico. Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., the guard- 
ian of the public debt and the Treasury 
deficit, took the longest flight of all and did 
not land until he reached the cactus groves 
of Tucson, Ariz. These flights were followed 
by an amazed American press. What could 
it mean? 

When Jackson Day, 1941, arrived the only 
members of the Cabinet in Washington were 
the Republican members. They possibly re- 
mained because Andrew Jackson had declared 
the day a Republican celebration. They, 
moreover, had had no hand in piling up the 
debt, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., evidently took 
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the longest flight of all because he had just 
asked Congress to extend the debt limit to 
$65,000,000,000, or four times the debt of 
1932. 

The Commander in Chief was in the worst 
plight of all. A poet had one time said: 
“Up from the South at break of day, the 
affrighted air with a shudder bore, etc.— 
and Sheridan 50 miles away.” And here, on 
Jackson Day, the Commander is 1,000 miles 
away—and he did not come back for a week 
or so. 

In a safe place down in the Florida Ever- 
glades, where no newspaperman could in- 
terview and harass, he made a speech—with- 
out reference to Andrew Jackson, or to the 
Battle of New Orleans, and without respond- 
ing to Jackson's toast: 

“Payment of the public debt: Let us com- 
memorate it as an event which gives us in- 
creased power as a Nation, and reflects luster 
on our Federal Union, of whose justice, fidel- 
ity, and wisdom, it is a glorious illustration.” 

Since Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, the 
Democratic Party may be forgiven for the 
nonobservance of Jackson Day. As war ex- 
penders and allies of the British the admin- 
istration naturally is excusable for forget- 
ting Jackson Day. But the January 8, 1941, 
celebration in the Florida Everglades was 11 
months before Pearl Harbor, and, presum- 
ably, was not in the cards. Or, was it? And, 
did Harold Ickes have ready a smear oration 
on “isolationists’’? , 

What will be the future of Jackson Day in 
American history? It is safe tosay: (1) That 
it will not be celebrated until this war is over, 
(2) that it will not be celebrated then by 
the New Deal Party. 

Appropriately, it might be celebrated by 
the Jefferson-Jackson Democrats who are now 
out of power. Appropriately, likewise, it 
micht be celebrated by the Republican Party. 
Reduction of the public debt, and the avoid- 
ance of Treasury deficits, has been the pride 
of Republican administrations since the Civil 
War. The debt of the last World War was 
reduced from $26,000,000,000 in 1920 to $16,- 
000,000,000 in 1932. 

Therefore, it may well be that when the 
fourth and/or fifth terms are over, and war 
no longer can be prolonged, Jackson Day 
may be restored to its time-honored place in 
American history under a Republican ad- 
ministration of which Jefferson-Jackson 
Democrats are members. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday next after disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk and at 
the conclusion of any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may proceed for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include a statement relative to uni- 
versal training. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There: was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous special order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Ricu] for 10 minutes, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Thursday I addressed the House, having 
waited here until half-past 2. When I 
finished I took occasion to get a bite to 
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eat, and while I was having my lunch 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
one of my congenial friends in the House, 
made certain remarks about me. I 
aiways believed that when one Member 
intended to say something in reference 
to another Member he ought to invite 
that Member to be present on the floor 
of the House if possible. I am there- 
fore very glad that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatTMAN] is present at my 
invitation this afternoon. 

The gentleman's speech was captioned 
“lo partisan politics.” In that connec- 
ticn, may I say to the gentleman from 
Texas that so far as partisan politics are 
concerned there is not a Member of the 
Iiouse nor a man who has ever been a 
Member of the House who does not know 
that Iam a real ripsnorting Republican, 
I take great pride in that fact. I have 
always felt a lot of satisfaction in sup- 
porting Republican policies and princi- 
ples, believing them best for our coun- 
try. However, above all else I want to 
bea good American. Regardless of what 
your politics may be on that side of the 
House, whether Democrat or New Deal, 
it is for you to decide when it comes to 
coing the things that are for the best 
interest of this Government. I want to 
cdo what is the best for our country. As 
long as Iam a Member of the House the 
time will never come when I shall bury 
myseit just because something I may say 
or Go might hit the New Deal. I will crit- 
icize anyone when I believe he or she is 
wrong. I will not let them go unchal- 
lenged. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to do or say 
anything that will in any sense interfere 
with the winning of the war, and I am 
going to be very careful about that, be- 
cause Iam as much interested in that as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PaTMANn] 
or any other Member of the House. As 
I stated, I would be most reluctant to say 
cr do anything that will in any way 
hinder our war effort or that might pre- 
vent us from winning the war and bring- 
ing our boys back as soon as possible. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RICH. For a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman said 
he is proud of being a Republican. That 
is not anything new for people to be 
proudof, Way back on January 8,1835— 
that is 110 years ago—Polk, speaking 
here in Washington, said that he was 
preud to be a Republican, in substance, 
and he referred to the great Republican 
Party and all of those present at that 
dinner said they were Republicans. In 
one of his messages Thomas Jefferson 
called himself a Republican and said, 
“We are Federalists, we are Republicans.” 
Madison, Monroe, and Andrew Jackson 
were Republicans. The gentleman has 
a long, long list of great men to follow. 

Mr. RICH. I have a long list of great 
men behind me in the Republican Party 
and I hope a great many good Repub- 
licans will be here in years to come as 
President, as Speaker, and as Members 
of the House, and all departments of 


Government. Yes; I say good Repub- 
licans, 

Mr. SABATH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. RICH. If I can have additional 
time, Mr. Speaker, I will yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There is 
no request pending before the Chair at 
this time. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr. SABATH. In 1862 the party 
which was then known as the Republican 
Party changed its name and became a 
real democratic party. It became the 
Democratic Party. All those that the 
gentleman designated as Republicans 
were in heart and principle Democrats. 

Mr. RICH. You know I believe in the 
principles of Jeffersonian democracy. 
But I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question: Is he a New Dealer or a 
Democrat? I like Jeffersonian Demo- 
crats. 

Mr. SABATH. Iam a Democrat anda 
New Dealer because a Democrat stands 
for the New Deal and a New Dealer stands 
for democratic principles. 

Mr. RICH. I have no time for the 
New Deal. It is wrecking American de- 
mocracy, destroying our Constitution, 
taking away our liberties, and enslav- 
ing our people. 

Mr. SABATH. I am going to help the 
people—— 

Mr. RICH. I do not yield for any 
New Deal theories. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
unanimous consent 

Mr. SABATH. I ask for order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. ‘The gentleman who 
does not know whether he is a New 
Dealer or a Democrat is interrupting. I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania may have 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the genitle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object to any length of time, but I just 
want the gentleman to know that I will 
give him notice today that I do expect 
to comment on some of his remarks so 
that he will be present. I thought the 
other day he would be here, because he 
was here when I received consent, and 
he remained here quite a long time, and 
I did not anticipate he would leave. I 
am very sorry that I did not give him 
notice then, but I will give him notice 
now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RICH. Mr. Speaker, I will be pres- 
ent to hear the rentleman from Texas. I 
call attention first to the item in Mr. 
PaTMAN’s remarks entitled “Cannot Bal- 
ance the Budget During the War.” May 
I say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
did not say the Budget should be bal- 
anced at this time. I realize that when 
we take in about fifty-five billion and we 
are spending close to one hundred billion 
it would be just foolhardy for anyore to 
suppose that that could be done. That 
would not be sound business, and I hope 
that I left no impression on the mind of 
anyone here that it could be done. 

However, I do call your attention, Mr. 
PatMan, and the Members of the House, 
to this, that for 10 years I tried to get 


Mr. Speaker, I ask 
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you gentlemen over on this side of the 
House to economize in government, at a 
time when the President of the United 
States made some of the finest state- 
ments that any man ever made—that we 
ought to have economy in government. 
But instead cf trying to economize and 
instead of trying to consolidate bureaus 
and eliminate offices, as he promised, ycu 
went out on a svlurge of spending such as 
was never known in the history of this 
Nation and established more bureaus, 
and every year since Mr. Roosevelt has 
been in office you have been in the red 
from a billion and a half to five billion 
dollars in peacetime. Lock where you 
are going since we started in the war; 
spending over $7,000,000,099 a month 
more than cur receipts. Itisterrible. It 
is going into bankruptcy. 

May I call attenticn to the statement 
that the gentleman frcm Texas [ Mr. Pat- 
MAN] made here, “The country cannot go 
bankrupt.” If you will read the state- 
ment that I quoted in the Recorp from 
Mr. Rocsevelt’s speech, when I talked on 
last Thursday, referring to the speech 
that he made on October 19, 1932—and I 
will insert that in the Recorp here egain: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly 
upon whether that family is living within 
its income. And that is equally true of 
the Nation. If the Nation is living within 
its income, its credit is good. 

If government lives beyond its income 
for a year or two, it can usually borrow tem- 
porarily at reasonable rates. Eut if, like 
a spendthrift, it throws discreticn to the 
winds and is willing to make no sacrifice 
at all in spending; if it extends its taxing to 
the limit of the people’s power to pay and 
continues to pile up deficits, then it is on the 
road to bankruptcy. 


So that regardless of anything that 
the gentleman from Texas might say, 
notwithstanding to the contrary, we are 
on that road. The point I want to make 
is this: I want to stop reckless expendi- 
tures of Government funds, and if you 
gentlemen on that side do not try to 
economize now in the operation of Gov- 
ernment, it is going to be the most seri- 
ous thing that has ever happened to this 
Nation of ours. Our financial structure 
will topple over. 

Again I quote the gentleman from 
Texas: “The country cannot go into 
bankruptcy. In truth and in fact our 
country cannot go bankrupt. It is abso- 
lutely impossible.” Now, that is the gen- 
tleman’s own statement. “Bankruptcy 
presupposes inability to pey a debt or 
debts. The time will never come when 
the Government will not be able to pay 
those debts. There is the point we should 
watch. There is the problem we should 
solve, the value of that money.” I am 
surprised. Iam reaily surprised the gen- 
tleman from Texas would make such a 
foolish and, to me, ridiculous statement. 
Do you know what happened to Germany 
efter the last World War? Why, it gct 
so you could buy German marks for 2 
cents, then you could buy German marks 
for 1 cent. A lot of our people bought 
them. After a while you could buy a 
million marks for a cent end a short 
time after that a billion marks for 1 cent. 
You could get a whole bushel of them for. 
a cent. They were never worth it. So 
Germany went bankrupt; and so will the 
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United States of America if we do not be 
frugal, if we are not careful in what.we 
do and how we do it. The New Deal is 
and will be responsible for it, so make no 
mistake about that point. 

That same thing can happen to Amer- 
ica as long as you try to go on that way. 
I do not believe in any such a thing that 
we cannot go in bankruptcy. I do not 
think we can ever spend ourselves into 
prosperity, as was said here a few years 
ago, by this administration, “Spend, 
spend, spend; elect, elect, elect.” That 
is what you have been doing. 

I believe in a sound dollar, a sound 
monetary value, a sound economic sys- 
tem. You can have that only when you 
work and receive an honest dollar for 
your work, when you do something and 
are paid in honest dollars. When we 
obligate ourselves for something we ex- 
pect to get something in return for that 
obligation whether it is work or mer- 
chandise or service rendered. 

I do not think you can pay men for 
doing nothing. That is what this ad- 
ministration started todo. It started to 
pay the farmers for not raising food- 
stuffs; it started to pay men for not work- 
ing, for not doing this, and for not doing 
that. That is an unsound economic 
system. I believe in work, I believe in 
earning, I believe in saving, and I be- 
lieve in a sound monetary value. 

Last Thursday I commented on the 
fact that Marvin Jones says we must 
have more foodstuffs to feed our allies 
and our own people. I agree with that 
and am in sympathy with it. I want to 
do it. But then Mr. Byrnes says we are 
going to take men off the farms. That 
just does not make sense. I am a farm- 
er. I have a farm, and I know that if 
I want to produce I either have to get 
out there myself and work or have some- 
one else do the work. I am not thinking 
about my own farm; I am thinking 
about the farmers who are out from day- 
light to dark expending every ounce of 
energy and effort they have to produce 
the foodstuffs that Marvin Jones wants: 
to milk the cows and furnish butter and 
milk. If you take the men off their 
farms so they cannot milk their cows, 
you will have to get rid of the dairy 
herds. If you do not have enough men 
on the farms to plow the soil and put in 
the crops you will not reap, because you 
must sow if you are going to reap. 
Therefore, in order to do that, you either 
have to let the men stay on the farms or 
get the IV-F’s or men in nonessential in- 
dustries and enterprises and put them on 
the farms. The point I want to make is 
this, and I have said it before and repeat 
itnow. You have to work. You cannot 
take men off the farms if you want to 
produce. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
letter dated January 5 I have received 
from the president of the Dairymen’s 
League. That will show the Members of 
the House just what I mean. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the letter 
reads as follows: 
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DAIRYMEN’s LEAGUE, 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, January 5, 1945, 
Hon. Rosert F. RIcH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed herewith is a 
letter addressed to War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones and Director of Selective Serv- 
ice Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey. 

Anything which you can do to protect the 
dairy industry against the drafting of too 
many of these men will be of vast service not 
only to farmers but to the Nation as well. 
The broad terms in which this announcement 
has been made and the newspaper publicity 
which has accompanied it will undoubtedly 
cause many local draft boards to go far be- 
yond the intention of Mr. Hershey or Mr, 
Byrnes and very far beyond the intent of the 
Tydings amendment. 

Already information is coming to us re- 
garding farmers who are becoming panicky 
and are preparing to dispose of their herds. 
As you s0 well know, the peculiarities of dairy 
production do not lend themselves to un- 
skilled transient or seasonal labor. 

The full effect of draft boards’ actions on 
dairy farm help will not be felt for several 
months and by that time the damage will be 
irreparable. The terms of and the publicity 
accompanying the announcement are ex- 
tremely unfortunate, and, we are informed, do 
not convey the actual intention of the Ad- 
ministrators, but the effect will be the same. 

Anything which you may be able to do to 
get this matter clarified so far as dairy farm- 
ing is concerned, which is more than one-half 
of agricuiture of this area, will be deeply 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep H. SEXAvUER, 
President, 


The fourth thing I want to talk about 
today is nonpartisan politics and con- 
structive criticism. I have tried to show 
you that the various organizations of 
government ought to get together be- 
fore giving things out to the public, 
Sometimes I think you know nothing 
about the operations of the Government. 
I called your attention last Thursday to 
the fact that we ought to know definitely 
what we are going to do about spending 
before we bring any bill into the House. 
I claim that the New Deal organization 
or the Democratic Party right now is 
weaker than weak because it does not 
coordinate its Committee on Ways and 
Means, the Speaker of the House, and 
the majority leader, and the Appropria- 
tions Committee. You might also take 
into account the minority leader. He is 
a great man over here and ought to be 
consulted on various bills, because if he 
is right he can advise all the Republicans 
and they will come along, at least they 
will give consideration. The Republi- 
cans will vote for things that are good 
and sound and sensible. Weare here to- 
day to win this war and we dare not 
get into a rumpus; but you dare not over- 
look the fact that you have to get a 
little common sense into the organiza- 
tion you have here. You have to get a 
little business ability into the operation 
of your party if you are going to succeed 
in the winning of this war. So I appeal 
to you before any legislation is passed. 
Consider, is it necessary, is it worth while, 
does it have to be passed now? Will it 
help win the war? Do we have the 
money to make it effective? 

Statements have been made to the 
papers lately about winning the peace 
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when the Great Three, as we call them— 
Mr. Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Roose- 
velt—are at loggerheads about some 
things they are going todo. They should 
get their heads together on how we are 
going to settle these affairs, Look at the 
situation in Poland, in Greece. Mr, 
Roosevelt says we want a just peace. I 
want a just peace, but I want to know 
how they are going to get it. I want 
to know what Mr. Roosevelt’s aims are 
in his foreign policy. I should like to 
know what he is going to try to do and 
what those other nations want to do—if 
they want us to follow them. I am first, 
last, and all the time for America. Then 
I am willing to help all these foreign 
countries and use our good offices in any 
way we can if it is possible for us to 
do so. I want to help them all, but I 
do not want to help them when I know 
it is going to wreck America, because I 
do not think it is necessary to wreck 
America. I am here, sent here by my 
people, to try to guard against that very 
thing. And you can rest assured I will 
not let the New Deal get me to do other- 
wise. We have no time to fool away, no 
time to do the wrong thing, so beware. 
Be on guard at all times. All I can say 
now is be American. 

What are we doing? We are sending 
our boys over there to fight for the pur- 
pose of trying to keep America safe and 
sound and secure. We are trying to 
help and aid and assist all of our con- 
stituents and all of our people and make 
this a great country and keep it a great 
country. We have had a great country. 
Now let us not permit radical indi- 
viduals in this country who want to tear 
it down and want to make it become 
communistic get control of it. I am 
against communism. I am like JouNn 
RANKIN here awhile ago when he says, 
“Let first things be first.” I do not 
want The First Round. Sidney Hill- 
man is not the fellow I want to follow, 
nor the C. I. O., nor the P. A. C., in the 
way they are trying to come in here and 
domineer this country of ours and make 
it communistic by electing radicals, by 
being communistic. 

Whenever I have to clear my remarks 
with Sidney Hillman, and I hope that 
time will never come, but when, if I have 
to do it, it will be at the point of a gun 
or a sword. And further, I want to say 
communism is coming to this country 
fast. Whenever that time comes, God 
save America. I will show you some of 
the literature Sidney Hillman put out 
against me in this last campaign. He 
got some dandy literature out. It is 
published by the Citizens Political Action 
Committee, 314 Court Street, Williams- 
port, Pa. I do not feel as if he did 
something wrong to me. He can publish 
those things. He can lick me at the 
polls if he gets the votes. But the peo- 
ple sent me down here nevertheless. I 
am not Sidney Hillman’s tool and I am 
not going to do what Sidney Hillman 
wants me to unless Sidney Hillman and 
Browder and these Communists who are 
working for that organization feel that 
they can get control of this country, 
then they might compel me at the point 
of a sword; that is the only way they 
are going to do it. 
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Now, I realize here when you talk 
about polities*and getting. into politics, 
I noticed before I came back here, that 
enything that a Republican says there 
are always three or four Democrats here 
ready to get up and challenge him. Well, 
that is all right from the Democratic 
side, but I hope that the Republican 
Party will look after the Republicans on 
this side of the House. I am sure they 
will, with Jo— Martirn and the other 
fellows with them. 

We are going to look after our boys 
and we are going to take care of them. 
But we want our boys on this side to be 
sound, to be conscientious, to be honor- 
able, and to be true to their convictions 
and true to this Constitution of ours 
which they have sworn to uphold and 
support. If we do that same tring on 
that side of the House we will , + to- 
gether, Mr. PATMAN, and we will do what 
you would like to see done, get out and 
win this war and bring the boys back 
home. I know you want that. I know 
that all the fellows on this side, all the 
Members of Congress, want that, and the 
quicker we do it the better. But let us 
get ourselves in shape by trying to not 
misquote people. Ido not intend and do 
not want to be misquoted. I am not 
going to take it. I shall battle anybody, 
I do not care who he is, who gives a wrong 
inference to anything that I may have 
to say. 

I came here to work. It is an easy 
thing for me thjs afternoon to quit 
and get out of here. I could go out. 
But it takes a little bit of time and a 
little bit of our ability and a little bit 
of ingenuity and a little bit of common 
sense, and we have got to have that, and 
lots of it. So, with that, I hope that 
in the future any comment that is made 
will be made with the idea of construc- 
tive criticism. I hope that you fellows 
on that side of the House will take it in 
the way in which it is intended to be 
given and that in the.future the things 
we do here and the things we say here 
and the things we stand for will be for 
true, sound Americanism. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
SHEPPARD). The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 50) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee or subcommittees thereof appointed by 
the chairman of such committee for the pur- 
poses of this resolution, is authorized, effec- 
tive January 4, 1945, to conduct such studies 
and examination of the organization and op- 
eration of any executive department or any 
other executive agency (including any agency 
the majority of the stock of which is owned 
by the Government of the United States) as 
the committee may deem necessary to assist 
it in connection with the determination of 
matters within its jurisdiction. 

For the purposes of this resolution, such 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
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ance of such witnesses, and the production 
of such books or papers or documents or 
vouchers by subpena or otherwise, and to take 
such testimony and records as it deems nec- 
essary. Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person or 
persons as the chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee may designate. The chairman 
of the committee or subcommittee, or any 
member thereof, may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


WARTIME FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS 
DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not my purpose to misquote the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. If he would 
point out where in any respect I have 
misquoted him in the statements that I 
have made I shall be very glad to make 
necessary corrections. I do not think, 
however, that he can point it out. 


Regarding the bankruptcy of a nation, . 


no nation can go bankrupt which has 
the power to issue the money to pay its 
debts. That is the problem we must 
guard ourselves against, printing-press 
money and unlimited supplies of money. 
The gentleman put his finger on it when 
he referred to Germany. In Germany at 
one time !t required whole wheelbarrows 


‘full of printing-press money in order to 


buy a morning paper. Germany did not 
go bankrupt. Germany paid her debts; 
but she paid her debts with worthless 
money. That is what we want to avoid. 
That is the reason I said it is not a ques- 
tion of bankruptcy, it is a question of 
cheap money, ruinous inflation, runaway 
inflation, worthless money for which peo- 
ple in this country will not work. 
Before I comment on the statements 
made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ricn] I wish to say a few 
words about the statements made by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
FETT]. The gentleman from Nebraska 
made a very interesting speech. Iam not 
going to question a single fact he told 
us. He has the information, I do not, 
concerning the things about which he 
spoke. But I do want to suggest that 
possibly some people might get the wrong 
impression about certain statements he 
made and I want to invite it to his at- 
tention For instance, he said that in 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and one or two others from 
1932 to 1843 the number of corporations 
doing business was reduced from 34,000 
to about 10,000. On its face that looks 
like a very alarming and disturbing state- 
ment. Doubtless it is true, the gentle- 
man looked it up. Yet it might possibly 
not mean a thing in the world for the 
reason that under our tax laws that he 
discussed a corporation under the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a citi- 
zen, and whenever you set up a citizen 
between you and your money that citizen 
that you create artificially must pay taxes 
to the United States Government and in 
addition you must pay taxes on your 
dividends from the corporation. It is in 
your interest therefore to take that citi- 
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zen away and do your own business. For 
this reason, in a number of States many 
corporations have been converting to 
partnerships as fast as they could. They 
save enormous taxes that way, it is good 
business. I do not blame them for it, 
it is perfectly all right. But if they want 
to be protected from personal liability 
they set. up this artificial citizen between 
them and personal liability. They are 
now willing to remove that artificial citi- 
zen and save the taxes because taxes are 
so high. . So, alarming as that statement 
seems, possibly only a few corporations 
went out of business but converted to 
partnerships. 

Mr. RICH. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I quoted figures awhile ago 
showing that the number of industries 
that were in business in 1939 as given in 
the Sunday Star—— 

Mr. PATMAN, .Yes; I read that state- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. Quoting from Mr. Jones, 
that there was a loss in the number of 
businesses of 536,400 from 1939 to 1943. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is 
greatly disturbed about that, but I am 
not a bit in the world and I will tell you 
why. Normally there are a thousand 
new businesses going into operation 
every morning, and normally a thousand 
businesses close their doors every night. 
Normally we gain a thousand and lose 
a thousand every day. That is in normal 
times. In wartimes we have been losing a 
lot but have not been gaining any. We 
are therefore getting ready for the post- 
war period. That is the reason for that 
great loss. On its face it sounds like a 
very disturbing statement, but when you 
come to analyzing it, it turns out rot to be 
so disturbing after all except to cause us 
to be on our toes to try to do something 
in the post-war period that will reestab- 
lish those small businesses. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Is the gentleman operating 
any kind of business today? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
will not engage in personal interrogation. 

Mr. RICH. I beg the gentleman’s par- 
don and will withdraw the question. In 
its place I will make this statement: I 
happen to be in business and I know that 
it is most difficult to do business today 
and people are getting out of business 
rather than operate because of high taxes 
and the troubles of asking bureaucrats 
whether you dare buy this, whether you 
dare sell it, and how much you can get 
for it. You do not run your own business 
at all, it is run herein Washington. The 
result is that thousands are getting out 
of business. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since the gentleman 
has mentioned the matter and said he 
was in business himself, I will ask him 
this question: Has the gentleman’s busi- 
ness been better the last 12 years than it 
was the previous 12 years? And how did 
his business in 1944 compare with his 
business in 1932? 

Mr. RICH. I wish to say this to the 
gentleman 
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Mr. PATMAN. I just want an answer 
to that simple question. 

Mr. RICH. Very favorably. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, they 
have not hurt the gentleman at all. 

Mr. RICH. No; I do not think they 
have. 

Mr. PATMAN. <The gentleman has 
been making plenty of money, even 
though he is a small businessman. 

Mr. RICH. We run a good business, 
try to be conservative, economical, and 
run our business on sound principles; 
and we look after the people who work 
for us, because they are the very heart 
of our industry. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is get- 
ting off onto something else. How does 
it compare today with what it was in 
1932? 

Mr. RICH. Let me answer that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will just 
give me time. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can get 
time in his own right. 

Mr. RICH. I will tell the gentleman 
of an experience I had this week with 
O. P. A. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I am sorry. 
not want to get into that field. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that bor- 
rowed prosperity is always good for 
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a while; that a man can live better off 
the borrowings than off the 
from it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
does not refer to this as borrowed pros- 
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perity; in wartime there is no borrowed 
prosperity. In wartime the situation is 
not at all normal. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the point; it 
is not normal. 

Mr. PATMAN. We are doing things 
today that we would not even think of 
doing in peacetime; we are submitting 
to rules and regulations and even to 
regimentation gladly and willingly be- 
_cause it is in the interest of the war 
effort, things we would not even think of 
doing in times of peace. It is not just 
a question of comparing expenditure of 
public funds now with any time during 
peace periods. It is quite different. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman will give 
me 2 minutes, I will relate something 
that happened in my business, since he 
asked me, and I am sure he will agree 
with me that I am right. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can 
always get time because we are always 
anxious to hear him. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to put it in 
the Recorp in the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. PATMAN. So far as O. P. A. is 
concerned, the gentleman would not have 
had any business if it were not for the 
O.P. A. You can talk about the O. P. A. 
all you want to and say it is annoying 
and irritating and that you do not like 
it, but without it we would not have any- 
thing on earth. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman misjudges 
me. Ithink he would enjoy this incident 
I want to relate. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is in 
favor of rationing and price control? 
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Mr. RICH. Yes; I am in sympathy 
with that. 


Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman must 
expect some mistakes. Does he know 
how many prices are fixed? Eight mil- 
lion. There are 8,000,000 different prices 
fixed by the O. P. A. It is a marvelous 
job they are doing. I could not do it. 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
could or not. Generally, they have done 
an excellent job. Of course, there have 
been hardships and injustices, but cor- 
rections have been made, and under Mr, 
Bowles they have been made just a little 
bit quicker than they have been made in 
the past. I think the people are pleased 
when all things are considered. 

Mr. RICH. When Mr. Brown was 
there they had an excellent man, No 
finer man ever lived than Brown. He 
tried to do it, but certain people harassed 
him so. He did not get the support of 
the administration, and he could not do 
the job. I think they are doing a better 
job now than they did formerly because 
they never gave the support to Brown 
they should, and there never was a finer 
man living than Brown from Michigan. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. It took a long 
time for the O. P. A. to get in the right 
ehannel and get everything done just 
right, and the reason was because so 
many prices had to be fixed. 

The gentleman from Nebraska men- 
tioned some other things about taxes 
on small business, and he put his finger 
on the very thing we are going to have 
to deal with in the post-war period. We 
have got to encourage private enterprise, 
initiative, and competition in business, 
and discourage monopoly. I think he is 
exactly right about that, and I will join 
him in any effort to do that. There is 
not one bit of an issue between the two 
parties on that. During the last cam- 
paign Mr. Roosevelt made it plain he was 
for private enterprise, the profit system, 
the competitive system, and small busi- 
ness. Mr. Dewey, the leader on the other 
side, made it plain he was in favor of 
the same thing. So there is no difference 
between the two parties on that ques- 
tion and we should all work shoulder to 
shoulder, we should all work together, in 
order to try to accomplish those things. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania al- 
ways makes an interesting speech, and I 
am always glad to listen to him, but if 
he would spend more time on remedies 
than on diagnoses, I think he would be 
a little more helpful to all of us. If the 
gentleman will present his remedy for 
these things, something we can put on 
the table and say, “Here is what Con- 
gressman RICH says will correct this sit- 
uation,” then I will be glad to join him 
in trying to correct them; but to get up 
here and say that there are 3,000,000 
employees of the Government, and there 
are, and say that a lot of them should be 
dismissed, is something different. May- 
be they should, but he does not say which 
ones. That does not help us a bit. The 
gentleman should get down to intro- 
ducing a bill which would provide that 
we should repeal certain laws and we 
should discharge certain people. If he 
will do that, he will find I will support 
him if I am sure that he is right. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN, I yield, to the gentle. 
man. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman should 
just take the statement that was made 
by Senator Byrrp and follow that up. He 
gave you a fair idea. You put that into 
effect and you will be doing what I would 
like to see done. I could not give you 
any better illustration than to just take 
the recommendations that Senator Byrp 
made to the Senate and put those into 
effect. Get behind him and the gentle- 
man will be doing the country the great- 
est good that any man could possibly do. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman would 
be serving his cause better and he would 
be doing his cause more good if he would 
get down to specific recommendations. 
You know a lot of what Senator Byrp 
stated was rather general and not spe- 
cific. I would like to see something spec- 
cific, a real program. The gentleman 
has often talked about the New Deal and 
how bad it has been so far as the farm 
program is concerned, just as he men- 
tioned awhile ago. Now, there are 28 
New Deal laws, and I venture to say that 
if you would go back and look at the 
ReEcorp you would find a majority of our 
friends on the Republican side voted for 
every one of those laws. I will venture 
the further statement that there are not 
many Members on the Republican side 
who would vote to repeal on2 of them. 
I have not heard the gentleman say he 
was in favor of repealing any of them. I 
have heard him talking about the New 
Deal and condemning the New Deal gen- 
erally, but I have not heard of any New 
Deal laws he was trying to repeal, and I[ 
refer to the so-called New Deal laws that 
were supported by both Democrats and 
Republicans. There has been a lot of 
talk about them, but nobody proposes to 
repeal them. Which law would the gen- 
tleman propose to repeal? 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. For an answer to that 
question, yes. ; 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman saw the 
letter that Mr. Biggers, of Texas, wrote 
about repealing the various alphabetical 
agencies and those he would repeal. 
Take any one of them or all of them, 
start in there, and the gentleman would 
be doing the country a lot of good. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is very 
general in his answer. 

Mr. RICH. I will take the time and 
read a lot of them to the gentleman if he 
prefers. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to base his argument upon what Mr. 
Biggers said, he is liable to get into 
trouble, because he had agencies on that 
list that do not exist and have not ex- 
isted for 10 or 12 years. If the gentle- 
man is going to O. K. everything Mr. 
Biggers said, he might find himself in 
difficulty. May I ask the gentleman, out 
of the 28 New Deal laws which have been 
passed, which ones would the gentleman 
openly advocate repealing? The gentle- 
man talks about Mr. Biggers and Senator 
Byrp. 

Mr. RICH. Let me talk about the Chief 
Executive. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; do not talk about 
him. Just talk about the law. 
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Mr. RICH. These Executive orders 
that he made are called laws by the bu- 
reaucrats down here. 

Mr. PATMA! Which one is the gen- 
{leman in favor of repealing? 

Mr. RICH. I would repeal a whole lot 
of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Name one of them. 

Mr. RICH. I would repeal a lot of 
these directives in reference to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right; introduce a 
bill. 

: Mr. RICH. I would start right there. 

Mr. PATMAN. Introduce a bill. Has 
the gentleman introduced a bill to do 
that? 

Mr, RICH. I could not get the gentle- 
m2n’s support. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman does 
not need my support. 

Mr. RICH. Oh, you have 50 more 
Members over there. You are responsible 
for the legislation, and we have to point 
these things out to you and we will point 
these things out to you from time to time. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman was 
rather successful the other day with a 
solid Republican minority and a few on 
this side. He was successful in carrying 
his point. 

Mr. RICH. And that was a grand 
thing to do. 

Mr. PATMAN. How does the gentle- 
man know that he could not carry his 
point on what he is attempting to do? 

Mr. RICH. We are here to try to cut 
useless expenditures of Government 
funds, and we are going to work at it as 
hard as we know how. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam anxious to know 
how many so-called New Deal laws the 
gentleman would repeal, and if he will 
insert them in the Recorp at this point 
or any other point I will appreciate it 
very much. 

Mr.RICH. We will point them out. 

Mr. PATMAN. Because I have heard 
so much talk about these New Deal laws 
and nobody has ever mentioned any New 
Deal laws that they would repeal. 

Mr. RICH. This is the first time I was 
ever asked that question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 .ddi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman talks 
about how hard the people were against 
the New Deal, on these farm projects and 
all of that. The people have passed on 
it four different times; in 1932, 1936, 1940, 
1944, and breaking all precedents since 
1936, with the same man running. You 
all know how the people have spoken on 
this. In 1932 you—the Republican 
Party—received 59 electoral votes out of 
531. In 1936 you received 8; in 1940 you 
received 82. The other day right here, 
when we witnessed the count, you re- 
ceived 99 electoral votes out of 531, and 
if you were allowed to cast all the elec- 
toral votes you received in 4 Presidential 
campaigns you would not receive enough 
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electoral votes to elect a President at one 
time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman just said that the Republican can- 
didate of 1944 was not for any different 
program than Roosevelt. 

Mr.PATMAN. Onone point. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. How does 
the gentleman know what the people are 
for? 

Mr. PATMAN. On one pcint. 
are hundreds of different issues. 
is just one issue. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. The gentle- 
man just said “all the issues.” 

Mr. PATMAN. I beg the gentlewom- 
an’s pardon. She is mistaken. I am 
sorry the lady was not listening. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I was trying 
to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman asked 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Rico] which laws he would repeal. I 
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the people. Those, however, are not laws. 
Those are directives. Those are the 
creatures of the bureaus giving power to 
the President. 

Mr. PATMAN. Take gasoline ration- 
ing, which is harassing a lot of people, 
would the gentleman repeal that? 

Mr. GROSS. I would at least hold it 
in check and make it reasonably sensible, 
because some of the directives are not 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress 
to repeal. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is rather a gen- 
eral statement to make. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that rationing is being done per- 
fectly? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; nothing is being 
done perfectly. 
as exact justice, and we do not expect it. 

Mr. GRCSS. And do not call these di- 
rective laws, because they are not. 

Mr. PATMAN. Go over to the Su- 
preme Court Building and look at the 
inscription as you walk up the steps. 
You do not see “Exact justice” written 
there. You see “Equal justice under 
law.” People are given equal justice, but 
they cannot be given exact justice. That 
is like condemning any party, like yours, 
because certain people are members of 
it; in other words, picking out the ex- 
ceptional cases and saying they are the 
general rule. You can take any church 
or any organization, whether it is polit- 
ical, religious, fraternal, or regardless of 
what it is, and pick out certain members 
and say they represent the general rule, 
and you can condemn practically all or- 
ganizations. We must not do that. We 
must consider the majority and not just 
the exceptional cases. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I would like to give the 
gentleman a few of these bureaus that I 
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would repeal right away: Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, National Archives 
Council, National Labor Relations Board, 
United States Housing Authority, Civil 
Works Administration, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Work Projects Admin- 
istration. I could name a dozen of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me answer a few 
at a time. Do not read off a list of a 
hundred. 

Mr. RICH. I am afraid the gentleman 
will not give me time to name a number 
of them. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will take the first 
one, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 
Here is an organization that has accom- 
plished as much good for the people of 
this Nation as any other agency 0” Gov- 
ernment. It has served its purpose and 
it is now being liquidated in a satisfac- 
tory way, and the Government will not 
lose any money. Just see. what the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has 
done. It has reduced interest rates and 
saved millions of homes. Instead of 
having a half dozen mortgages, one, two, 
three, four, or five mortgages on one 
home, they just have one mortgage and 
pay one low rate of interest. 

Do you know what the difference is 
under H. O. L. C. from what was the 
normal procedure before we had it? On 
a $5,000 home, on 20 years’ time, if you 
paid for it under the old system before 
H. O. L. C. you would pay $1,600 more 
by the time you had paid for it in 20 
years than what you would pay under 
the policy adopted by H. O. L. C. 

The H. O. L. C. is in liquidation. It is 
going out just as fast asit can. It is not 
going to lose any money. It has saved 
millions of homes for the American peo- 
ple. I am proud of it, and I hope the 
gentleman will not say that he is against 
it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. How many home owners 
did. you close out after you took this 
over? Can the gentleman give us those 
figures, and put them in his speech right 
here? 

Mr. PATMAN. They did not close out 
any. They saved every home that could 
be saved. 

Mr. RICH. No; they did not. 

Mr. PATMAN. They saved millions. 
Was the gentleman opposed to the 
H. O. L. C.? Of course, he was not op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. RICH. Clean it out. 

Mr. PATMAN. What is the gentle- 
man’s objectian? It is being liquidated. 
The Government will get every dime of 
its money back. 

Mr. GROSS. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman said a 
moment ago it had outlived its useful- 
ness. 

Mr. PATMAN. No: I did not say it has 
outlived its usefulness. I said it did a 
good job and had served its purpose. It 
is not necessary now and it is being liqui- 
dated. 
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Mr. GROSS. Why did the gentleman 
oppose its liquidation? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not oppose its 
liquidation. I am for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, the gentleman did. 
He has opposed the liquidation of every 
agency ever set ‘up. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. The gentleman mentioned the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In or- 
der to induce the farmers to grow the 
necessary food and fiber, Congress very 
wisely put into the commodity credit law 
as a part of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration Act the provision the gentle- 
man read awhile ago, that during this 
war and for 2 years thereafter the farm- 
ers shall be guaranteed a fair price for 
what they produce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why did the Congress 
do that? In order to induce these people 
to produce with the knowledge that they 
would be adequately taken care of. If 
they were not given that promise and 
that assurance, they would not have pro- 
cuced 25 percent more last year than 
they ever produced in the history of this 
Nation. Therefore it was one of the wis- 
est and best laws that was ever passed 
by the American Congress. Yet the gen- 
tleman is bold enough to say it should be 
repealed. 

Mr. RICH. Yes. I say that honestly, 
because, instead of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s paying for all these things and 
taking it out of the Treasury, I want to 
see the fellow that purchases that com- 
modity pay for it. I want it to pay its 
own way and save this great deficit we 
are creating. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
way. 

The gentleman has picked out two of 
the finest examples of using Government 
credit in the interest of the common, 
general welfare, without loss to the 
Treasury of the United States, the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. When they 
are both liquidated the Government of 
the United States, I predict, will not be 
out any money, yet it has saved miijlions 
and millions for the people. 

Mr. RICH. I disagree with the gentle- 
man that when they are liquidated it 
will not cost the Government one penny. 
It is costing the Government plenty. If 
the gentleman will give me time, I should 
like to discuss it right now. I cannot do 
it in just a word. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope it will not take 
too long, as I have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. RICH. I will give it briefly with 
reference to the commodity with which 
I am most familiar—wool. I am a 
woolen menufacturer. When the Gov- 
ernment took over the wool for this pe- 
riod and set the price on domestic wools, 
it embarked upon an operation under 
which the Government is today accumu- 
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lating all the domestic wools. The for- 
eign wools are coming into this country, 
and all we can do is buy foreign wools, 
because the domestic wools are 18 to 20 
cents a pound more than the foreign 
wools. The fact is that the Government 
is holding the bag now. Weare not using 
domestic wools. All the manufacturers 
are buying foreign wools because they 
can buy them more cheaply. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know about 
the situation to which the gentleman is 
referring. 

Mr. RICH. The only way they can use 
domestic wools is in connection with 
Government contracts where domestic 
wools are specified. 

Mr. PATMAN. Maybe a mistake is 
being made; I do not know. I am not 
going to cuss the Government because it 
makes 1 mistake out of 8,000,000 prices. 
There are 8,000,000 different commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. RICH. We show you these things 
and we want you to try to correct them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly; introduce a 
bill. 

Mr. RICH. How far would any bill I 
introduced on this side of the House get? 
It wculd not get to the committee. They 
would not listen to it because it would 
have the name “Ricn” tacked onto it. 
They would say, “He is a Republican, 
We do not want any Republican bills.” 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. I am sure the Mem- 
bers of the House would give sympathetic 
consideration to any proposal introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Rico]. I know thatI would. Sol 
hope in the near future that instead of 
paying too much attention to all these 
things about the number of methods and 
about the different things that are woiry- 
ing the country, I just hope he will give 
us constructive proposals, including nec- 
essary and proper adjustments. 

Mr. RICH. I will submit them to you. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House 
returned from its inspection trip overseas 
recently the newspapers carried back to 
France a brief story of a visit which I 
made to the German front in the com- 
pany of one of the officers of the Army 
engineers. This story referred to the fact 
that I had mei five soldiers on the front 
within a short distance of Duren, Ger- 
many, who were engaged in laying com- 
munication Iines to the Infantry. I 
asked these men where the enemy was, 
and they pointed to a church steéple 
ahead about one-half mile. “That is a 
German observation post,” they said. I 
asked why they did not do something 
about it, and they replied that they would 
do something about it if they had the 
ammunition. 

This morning I received the following 
letter: 
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Germany, December 23, 1944, 
Hon. OvERTON Brooks, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We are the Signal Corps soldiers 
of whom you made reference in the enclosed 
clipping. For the sake of posterity, we would 
like you to know that we are field artillery- 
men and were engaged in wire-laying opera- 
tions on the day you saw us. Subsequently, 
we used that German observation post for 
one of our own. 

We sincerely hope that you have been suc- 
cessful in convincing the people back home 
that we are in dire need of more shells. 

We continue well and happy, but wouldn't 
80 days in the States be like heaven on earth. 

Sgt. RoserT Rosowsky, 
New York, N. Y, 
Cpl, BRAXTON LOVETTE, 
North Carolina. 
T/5 Robert M. RANDELL, 
North Carolina, 
T/5 WARREN E. FERRELL, 
New Jersey. 
Pvt. Rosert W. Hicks, 
North Carolina. 
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HOUSE GROUP, BACK IN UNITED STATES, WiLL 
REPORT TO GENERAL MARSHALL 


WASHINGTON, December 21.—Members of 
the House Military Committee, back from a 
month-long tour of the western and Italian 
fronts, reported today that they found “ev- 
erything going well, although more ammuni- 
tion could be used.” Representative OVERTON 
Brooks (Democrat, Louisiana) said the com- 
mittee was “satisfied” with things in general, 


, although “some shortage” of shells was no- 


ticeable. On one occasion, he said, the group 
was less than a mile from a German observa- 
tion post when a Signal Corps soldier com- 
mented, “If we had enough shells we could 
get that lookout.” 

Once the party was within rifle shot of 
German soldiers at Duren. 

Although the Congressmen declined to dis- 
cuss in detail what they had seen until they 
had conferred with General Marshall and 
Secretary of War Stimson, they left these 
impressions with interviewers, the Associated 
Press reported. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. LAFouLette for 
30 days, beginning January 10, 1945, on 
account of necessary business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordinsly 
(at 3 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until Tuesday, January, 
9, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


87. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting a 
statement showing the names and compen- 
sation of the members and employees of the 
Federal Power Commission as of June 30, 
1944, pursuant to the requircments of the 
Federal Power Act, approved August 26, 1925; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

88. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a copy of certain legis- 
lation, pursuant to section 16 of the Organic 
Act of the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
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approved June 22, 1936, which requires that 
all laws enacted by the municipal councils 
in the Virgin Islands shall be reported by the 
Governor to the Secretary of the Interior 
and by the Secretary of the Interior to the 
C yneress; to the Committee on Insular Af- 
“ a "A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
th: 2 Department of Agriculture, transmitting 
conies of the quarterly estimates of personnel 
rcq qui wirements for the quarter ending Decem- 
31, 1944; to the Committee on the Civil 

| =»rvice, 

90. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
one set of the Commission’s requests for 
personnel for the third quarter of the fiscal 


vear 1945; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

“ A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Comr Pah transmitting statements shcwing 


the , names for whom work has been per- 
formed, the nature of the services rendered, 
the price charged for these services, and 
the manner in which the moneys received 
were deposited or used; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ment 

92. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to grant to the 
Luke Power Co. a 180-foot perpetual ease- 
ment across Camp Croft, in the State of 
South Carolina; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

93. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to permit the Admin- 
istrator, War Shipping Administration, and 
the United States Maritime Commission, dur- 
ing the national emergency, to pay the tax 
imposed under section 1410 of the Internal 
Revenue Code without regard to the $3,000 
limitation in section 1426 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

94. A letter from the Administrator, Office 
of Price Administration, transmitting the 
eleventh report of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, covering the period ended September 
30, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 21); to the Committee 
on Eanking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

95. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
a report of contracts entered into or modified 
under authority of Public Law No. 46 cumu- 
lative for the period beginning January 1, 
1944, and ending December 31, 1944; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

96. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of War to grant to the Orange & 
Rockland Electric Co., a 150-foot perpetual 
easoment across the West Point Military Res- 
ervation in the State of New York, which the 
Wear Department recommends to be enacted 
into law; to the Committee on Military Af- 
lairs. 


Ss. 






RIPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 29. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated May 
12, 1942, submitting a review of reports on 
harbors of Cape Ciarles, Va., and subsequent 
correspondence in relation thereto, be 
printed, with illustrations, as a House docu- 


ment; without amendment (Rept. No. 1). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 


Fouse Resolution 30. 
ing that the 


Resolution auchoriz- 
report from the Cnicf of 
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Engineers, United States Army, dated June 
12, 1942, submitting a review of reports on 
the Atlantic-Gulf ship canal, Florida, and 
subsequent correspondence in relation there- 
to, be printed, with an illustration, as a House 
document; without amendment (Rept. No, 
2). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 29. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated March 
19, 1942, submitting a review of reports on 
the Miami River, Fla., and subseqent corre- 
spondence in relation thereto, be printed, 
with an illustration, as a House document; 
without amendment (Rept. No.3). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 40. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated April 16, 
1942, submitting a review of repcrts on Black 
Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., 
and subsequent correspondence in relation 
thereto, be printed with two illustrations, 
as a House document; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 4). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar, 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 41. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated April 11, 
1942, submitting a review of reports on the 
Shipyard River, S. C., and subsequent corre- 
spondence in relation thereto, be printed, 
with an illustration, as a House document; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 5). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 42. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated Novemter 
3, 1941, submitting a review of reports on 
Redwood Creek, Calif., and subsequent cor- 
respondence in relation thereto, be printed, 
with an illustration, as a House dccument; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 6). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 
House Resolution 43. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated February 
14, 1942, submitting a review of reports on 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, and subsequent cor- 
respondence in relation thereto, be printed, 
with an illustration, as a House document; 


without amendment (Rent. No. 7). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Printing. 


House Resolution 44. Resolution authoriz- 
ing that the report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated April 27, 
1942, submitting a review of reports on the 
Intracoastal Waterway from Mobile, Ala., to 
New Orleans, La., including the Violet Canal 
route, Louisiana, and subsequent correcpond- 
ence in relation thereto, be printed, with two 
illustrations, as a House document; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 8). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 50. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Anvpropriations to conduct 
s‘Sudies and examinations of executive agen- 
cies to assist it in the determination of mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 9). Referred to the Houce 
Calencar. 


FUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R.1159. A bill to provide for the total 
mobilization of the Nation's inanpower in 
the present war by the creation of a third 
branch of the national defense forces, to be 
known as the Supply Forces; to prescribe 
liapility for training and service therein, and 


—- 


for other purposes; 
Military Affairs. 
By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 1160.°A bill to grant to personnel in 
the military or naval forces certain benefits 
with respect to accumulated leaves, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R. 1161. A bill to provide eligibility for 
adjusted compensation to provisional, tem- 
porary, and probationary officers o* the Wor!d 
War; to the Committee on Ways an-l Means. 

H.R. 1162. A bill to provide for issuance of 
a duplicate adjusted-service certificate to 
any veteran who establishes that the original 
has been lost or destroyed, or is being with- 
held or concealed from him, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R.11€3. A bill to authorize a survey of 
the military route of Gen. Anthony Wayne 
during the Indian wars, with a view to con- 
structing a national parkway to be known 
es the General Anthony Wayne Memorial 
Parkway; to thc Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 11¢4. A bill to define the term “agri- 

culture”; to the Committee on Agricuiture. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R.1165. A bill providing free laundry 
end dry-cleaning service to members of the 
military and naval forces while on active 
cuty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1166. A bill to confer on the district 
courts of the United States jurisdiction of 
certain cases involving children; to the Com- 
raittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1167. A bill to confer on the district 
cecurts of the United States jurisdiction of 
certain proceedings involving support for 
children; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1168. A bill to abolish the War Dam- 
ege Corporation and to provide for the re- 
fund of unabsorbed premiums for war-dam- 
ege insurance; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

If. R.11€9. A bill to give veterans preferen- 
tial rights to purchase jeeps and other mili- 
tary vehicles; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R.1170. A bill to exclude from income 
tax the compensation of persons in the mili- 
tary or naval service; to the Committee on 
Ways and Mears. 

Hf.R.1171. A bill to provide for a United 
States air-mail pcstal card; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Hi.R.1172. A bill to raise the minimum 
wazge rate; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R.1173. A bill prescribing new postal 
rates for air mail other than the first class; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H.R.1174. A bill granting leave of absence 
to postal employees on account of death in 
family; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R.1175. A bill granting annual and sick 
Icave to postal employees; to the Committee 
cn the Pcst Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R.1176. A bill to provide adiusted- 
service pay for those persons who served in 
the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the present war, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

TI. R. 1177. A bill to confer the same rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon members of 
the merchant marine who serve after Sep- 
tember 26, 1941, and during the present war 
as are conferred upon memhers of the armed 
fo-ces of the United States who serve during 
the present war; to the Committee on t..3 
Merchant Merine and Fisheries. 


to the Committee on 
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By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R.1178 (by request). A bill to remove 
foreign patenting as a bar to United States 
patent unless such foreign patenting oc- 
curred more than 12 months prior to appli- 
cation for United States patent; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

H.R.1179 (by request). A bill to provide for 
the acquisition of additional land along the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway in ex- 
change for certain dredging privileges, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H.R. 1180. A bill to permit the occupancy 
of vacant living accommodations in national 
defense housing projects by certain wives of 
members of the armed forces and by war 
veterans with wives or children; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H.R.1181. A bill to provide for renewal 
of certain copyrights; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.1182. A bill to eliminate the income 
limitation as to eligibility for pensions to the 
widows of certain World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 1183. A bill to amend section 1 (c) of 
Public Law No. 484, Seventy-third Congress, 
approved June 28, 1934, as amended by Public 
Law No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved July 19, 1939, and section 11 of Public 
Law No. 144, Seventy-eighth Congress, ap- 
proved July 13, 1943; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.1184. A bill to authorize Slater 
Branch Bridge and Road Club to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free suspension 
bridge across the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy 
River at or near Williamson, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R.1185. A bill to prohibit the sale or 
other disposition of certain naval property 
without specific authorization by the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.1186. A bill authorizing preliminary 
examination and survey of Tillamook Bay 
and Bar, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H.R. 1187. A bill providing for a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Alsea Bay, 
Oreg., with a view to constructing a harbor 
of refuge; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 

H.R. 1188. A bill to authorize the Director 
of the Census to issue certifications of birth 
records; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R. 1189. A bill to reclassify and adiust 
salaries of supervisors of the first- and sec- 
ond-class post cffices; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R.1190. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of the term of certain patents in the 
case of persons who serve in the land or 
naval forces of the United States during the 
present war; to the Committee on Patents. 

H.R.1191. A bill to provide for the assign- 
ment after the war of certain patent rights 
of the United States to the servicemen who 
made the inventions and discoveries pat- 
ented; to the Commiitee on Patents. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R.1192. A bill granting travel pay and 
other allowances to certain soldiers of the 
War with Spain and the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion who were discharged in the Philippine 
Islands; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 1193 (by request). A bill to provide a 
night differential -for employees of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service, 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R. 1194. A bill to prescribe 48 hours as 
the standard workweek during the present 
war; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R. 1195. A bill to provide for the promo- 
tion of certain officers of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAUGHTER: 

H.R.1196. A bill to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri,” approved 
December 24, 1942; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R.1197. A bill to validate titles to cer- 
tain lands conveyed by Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. ; 

H.R.1198. A bill to create an Indian 
Claims Commission, to provide for the powers, 
duties, and functions thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.1199. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act relative to restrictions appli- 
cable to Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma,” approved January 27, 1933; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.1200. A bill to validate State court 
judgments in Oklahoma and judgments of 
the United States district courts of the State 
of Oklahoma and conveyances in the State of 
Oklahoma where Indian lands of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians are involved; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R.1201. A bill to provide for trials of 
and judgments upon the issue of good be- 
havior in the case of certain Federal judges; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1202. A bill to repeal certain acts of 
Congress (pocket vetoed); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1203. A bill to improve the admin- 
istration of justice by prescribing fair admin- 
istrative procedure; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1204. A bill to change the time of the 
appointment of Presidential electors and the 
election of Senators and Representatives in 
Congress; to the Committee on Eléction of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

H.R. 1205. A bill to enable intervention by 
a State m any suit in any court of the United 
States in which it has an interest, involving 
the constitutionality, construction, or ap- 
plication of an act of Congress or an act of 
a State; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 1206. A bill to prescribe fair stand- 
ards of administrative procedure and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ‘ 

H.R. 1207. A bill to affirm the intent of 
the Congress that the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance remain within the control 
of the several States and that the acts of 
July 2, 1890, and October 15, 1914, as amend- 
ed, be not applicable to that business; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.1208. A bill providing for the in- 
corporation of The National Camp, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, organized December 
10, 1847; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1209. A bill to establish uniform pro- 
cedure relative to the proof of age, place of 
birth, or of death; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.1210. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a Veterans Administration general medi- 
cal and surgical hospital and domiciliary 
facility in eastern Pennsylvania; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R.1211. A bill to authorize revision of 

the tribal roll of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
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kee Indians, North Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, 
By Mr. WEST: 

H.R. 1212. A bill authorizing the State of 
Texas, acting through the State Highway 
Commission of Texas, or the successors 
thereof, to acquire, construct, maintain, and 
operate a free bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Laredo, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H.R. 1213. A bill to provide that credit 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, shall be allowed 
for certain service in the Philippine Islands; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R.1214 (by request). A bill to amend 
the act of May 22, 1939 (Public Law No. 81); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R.1215. A bill providing for veterans’ 
rehabilitation, preventing unemployment, 
chaos, and confusion at the end of the war 
and promoting individual, productive enter- 
prise by enabling the returned veterans to 
engage in such enterprises and employ them- 
selves in place of asking for jobs that do not 
exist; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R.1216. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon certain United States commissioners to 
try misdemeanors committed on Federal res- 
ervations; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
that no Senator or Representative shall, 
during the time for which he was elected or 
within 2 years after the expiration of such 
time, be appointed to any civil office under 
the authority of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States empowering Congress to grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President to 
the people of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to authorize 
the passage of legislation, notwithstanding 
a Presidential veto, by a majority of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res, 64. Joint resclution to create a 
joint committee from the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate and report 
as to how the Federal Government may get 
relief from the overburden of its govern- 
mental responsibilities; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: . 

H. Res. 59. Resolution to provide for the 
payment of expenses of conducting the in- 
vestigation and study authorized by House 
Resolution No. 10; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. Res. 60. Resolution authorizing the con- 
tinuation of the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. Res. 61. Resolution to establish an Of- 
fice of Fiscal Investigations as an agency of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

H. Res. 62. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to investigate the progress of the defense 
housing program; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. Res. 63. Resolution authorizing a study 

by the Committee on Education of the effect 
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of certain war activities on colleges and unl- 
yersities; to the Committee on Rules, 
By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 64. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House of 
Representatives and defining its powers and 
duties; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. Res. 65. Resolution to amend rule XI of 
the Rules of the House so as to grant to 
standing committees the power of subpena; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: 

H. Res. 66. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Civil Service to investi- 
eate various activities in the departments 
.nd agencies of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. Res. 67. Resolution to investigate the 
Pank of International Settlements; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Uncer clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 1217. A bill for the relief of Hutchin- 
con's Boat Works, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHARP: 

H. R. 1218. A bill for the relief of the First 
National Bank of Merrick, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1219. A bill for the relief of Bruns 
Kimball & Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 1220. A bill for the relief of the 

hannel Bcat Co.,; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R. 1221. A bill for the relief of the 
Mount Desert Boat Yard, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 1222. A bill for the relief of the Fair 
Haven Yacht Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 1223. A bill for the relief of the Har- 

bor Boat Works; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. KING: 

H. R. 1224. A bill for the relief of the San 
Pedro Boat Works; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R. 1225. A bill for the relief of the Chan~« 

nel Boat Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H.R.1226. A bill for the relief of Reed 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R.1227. A bill for the relief of S. B, 
Norton & Son; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 1228. A bill for the relief of Kam N. 
Kathju; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1229. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
M. Wolf; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 1230. A bill for the relief of Donna 

May McNulty; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 1231. A bill for the relief of Henry S, 
Carter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1232. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ed- 
ward B, Formanek; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 1233. A bill to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to Laban P. Hilton, in 
recognition of his valor in saving from drown- 
ing eight of his fellow citizens; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1234. A bill for the relief of Percy 
Allen; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 1235. A bill for the relief of John Bell; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1236. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to quit claim to Chanslor-Canfield 
Midway Oil Co. subsurface mineral and water 
rights in 211.36 acres of land in the County 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 1237. A bill for the relief of Albert K. 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1238. A bill for the relief of Father 
Peter B. Duffee; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R.1239. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 1240. A bill to provide a pension for 
Mrs. James Gardiner Conroy; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 1241. A bill for the relief of Margaret 

M. Meersman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. KERR: 

H.R.1242. A bill for the relief of W. S. 
Dean; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1243. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. 
J. Rhea, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 1244. A bill relative to the military 
record of Charles C. Rascoe, deceased; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 1245. A bill for the relief of John F. 

Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R. 1246. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Frances E. Hinkle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1247. A bill granting a pension to 
Emma Hellwig; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H.R. 1248. A bill for the relief of William 

doseph Caisse; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R.1249. A bill for the relief of Henry M. 

Frazee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H.R.1250. A bill for the relief of Roy S. 
Councilman; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1251. A bill for the relief of the 
Irvine Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1252. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nathan Long; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

H.R. 1253. A bill to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of Raymando Gonzales, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

H.R. 1254. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. A. 
McDdwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1255. A bill granting a pension to 
Mrs. Minta P. Andrews; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1256. A bill for the relief of the per- 
sons named; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1257. A bill for the relief of George 
C. Tyler and Doris M. Tyler; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H.R.1258. A bill for the relief of Cecil 
Atkinson; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

H.R.1269. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to present a decoration of the 
Purple Heart and a silver victory button to 
Charles A. Pratt; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 1260. A bill for the relief of Dr. Walter 
L. Jackson and City-County Hospital; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1261. A bill for the relief of Ina Young 
Burke; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1262. A bill for the relief of W. E, 
Noah; to the Committee on Claims, 


oe 


By Mr. SCRIVNER: 

H.R.1263. A bill for the relief of E. E. 

Armstrong; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WEST: 

H.R. 1264. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
John P. Maher, Field Artillery Reserve, Army 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R.1265. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Reynold O, Gilks; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 1266. A bill for the relief of the 
Transit Investment Corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1267. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Archie S. Woods, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 1268. A bill for the relief of Baxter 
Campbell and Glestie Campbell Jones; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1269. A bill for the relief of Virge 
McClure; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1270. A bill to provide for an appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States 
from the decision of the Court of Claims in 
a suit instituted by George A. Carden and 
Anderson T. Herd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


3. By Mr. BUCKLEY: Petition of the First 
Suczawaer Sick and Benevolent Society to 
bring about the realization and intent of the 
Balfour Declaration; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

4. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of employees of 
the city of Reading, Pa., urging that social 
security legislation be adopted to extend so- 
cial-security benefits to municipal employ- 
ees; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5. Also, resolution of the City Council of 
the City of Reading, Pa., urging that social- 
security legislation be adopted to extend so- 
cial-security benefits to municipal employees; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6. By Mr. PLUMLEY: Petition of 941 citi- 
zens of Vermont protesting against any fur- 
ther prohibition legislation by Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

7. By Mr. SHAFER: Resolution of the Mich- 
igan Council of Church Women disapproving 
conscription of 17-year-olds and urging ap- 
pointment of a woman as member of the 
peace commission; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

8. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution passed by 
the County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia in the matter of preventing further 
acquisition of real property by the peop'e 
cf the Japanese race; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

9. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council, city of Chicago, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
amending the Federal Aid Road Act; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

10. Also, petition of Local Union No, 1111 
of the United Mine Works of America resolv- 
ing that it is unanimously on record that 
since the Miner’s Legislative and Political 
Action Committee is not their representative, 
the members of this local union propose to 
do everything in their power to abolish this 
committee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

11. Also, petition of the secretary, Western 
Association of State Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, petitioning consideration of their 
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resolution with reference to the fish and 
game resources on Indian reservations; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

12. Also, petition of the Vancouver Sales & 
Appraisers, Ltd., protesting against undue 
delay in the payment of just claims sub- 
mitted to the United States Public Roads 
Administration by the above-mentioned peti- 
tioner; to the Committee on Claims, 

13. Also, petition of Rabbi Moses Reinge- 
wirtz requesting the publishing of his works 
on Daas H’Totah; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

14. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Butler 
County Pomona Grange, No. 17, Pennsyl- 
vania, opposing compulsory military training 
in peacetime; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

15. By Mr. MOTT: Petition signed by Mrs. 
O. W. Hutson and 26 other citizens of the 
State of Oregon, urging favorable action on 
the Peterson bill, H. R. 5477; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

16. By Mr. JARMAN: Fifteen petitions of 
324 citizens of the Sixth District of Alabama 
protesting against the consideration by Con- 
gress of any prohibition legislation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

17. By Mr. TAYLOR: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Supervisors, Saratoga Coun- 
ty, N. Y., January 9, 1945, registering its op- 
position to the creation of a seaway through 
the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes and 
the development and construction of electric 
power facilities at tremendous cost to the 
Government, fully unwarranted and unjus- 
tified; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, JANUARY 9, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Lord and Saviour of mankind, to 
whom our unexpressed hopes are plain 
and the throbs of our hearts are audible, 
consider and hear our prayer. We are 
humbly aware of our low estate and pray 
that we may come to the riches of the 
goodness and grace of the Divine as 
taught by the Teacher of Nazareth. 
Thou who knowest us altogether, forgive 
our sins of thought, of imagination, of 
strength, and of weakness; consume the 
dross in any unworthy ambitions. 

Heavenly Father, many there are who 
have left our shores and have looked 
upon our glowing and receding skies for 
the last time. Fill their cup of loneliness 
and sorrow with great peace and with the 
assurance of work well done. God Him- 


self is making the wrath of these sons of - 


liberty to praise Him and become a re- 
demptive force in the affairs of this 
world. While they are being tested to the 
last extremity of perils which gather 
with piercing power, enable us to nerve 
the centers of our wills against all fears 
and doubts. O God, give us a larger por- 
tion of Thy spirit that we may complete 
the task entrusted to us in self-surrender, 
sacrifice, and courage We pray that we 
may be made worthy of the tremendous 
price of freedom, and with the blessed 
hope of eternal life may face not the 
night but the morning. In the holy naine 
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of Him whose scepter is love we pray. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, January 8, 1945, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr, Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that some Members-elect are 
rresent who have not taken the oath of 
office. If they will present themselves 
at the bar of the House, they may take 
the oath of office now. 

Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON and Mr. 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL took the oath of 
office. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—1946 BUDGET 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered printed: 


BUDGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1946 as fighting all over the 
globe reaches a Climax of fury. We on 
the home front must back our fighting 
men and women to the limit. That is 
our supreme duty. At the same time we 
must look ahead. We must be ready to 
throw our whole effort into the cam- 
paign against Japan as fast as the war 
in Europe permits. And finally, we must 
begin plans to transform an all-out war 
economy into a full-employment peace 
economy whenever demobilization be- 
comes possible. Programs for all these 
developments must be considered in 
budget planning for a period that ex- 
tends over 18 months. 

We must make sure that our armed 
forces can plan their procurement pro- 
grams for continuing global war. ‘I shall 
transmit detailed recommendations for 
war appropriations by early spring, in 
time for the Congress to act on these 
requests before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. I estimate now that 73 bil- 
lion dollars of appropriations and au- 
thorizations will be needed for war pur- 
poses for the fiscal year 1946. 

If the war develops favorably, unob- 
ligated balances of war appropriations 
no longer required for authorized pur- 
poses will be placed in reserve and re- 
ported to the Congress for repeal or 
other action under the provisions of pres- 
ent law. 

Actual expenditures of the Federal 
Government depend largely on the 
course of the war. I have not made in 


the past, and I shall not now make, any 
prediction concerning the length of the 
war. My only prediction is that our 
enemies will be totally defeated before 
we lay down our arms; Depending on, 


various assumptions which may reason- 
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ably be made with respect to the course 
of the war, estimates of war expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1946 range from 
less than 60 to more than 80 billior dol- 
lars. I propose to use 70 billion dollars 
as a tentative estimate of war expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1946. I repeat, 
however—the rate of actual spending 
must depend on developments on the 
battle fronts. 

For purposes other than war, I am 
recommending appropriations, in gen- 
eral and special accounts, to cover esti- 
mated expenditures of 13 billion dollars. 

Total appropriations and authoriza- 
tions (including reappropriations and 
permanent appropriations) for war and 
other purposes reached a peak of 128 bil- 
lion dollars for the last complete fiscal 
year that ended June 30, 1944; 97 billion 
dollars have been appropriated for the 
current fiscal year; and I estimate now 
that 87 billion dollars will be recom- 
mended to the Congress for the next 
fiscal year. 


Total expenditures for war and other 
purposes (in general and special accounts 
and net outlays of Government corpora- 
tions, excluding debt retirement) were 95 
billion dollars during the fiscal year 1944; 
they are now estimated at 100 billion dol- 
lars for the current fiscal year; and, on 
the basis of the tentative estimates of 
war expenditures, they will be 83 billion 
dollars during the fiscal year 1946. 

I propose no substantial change in tax 
legislation at this time. Revenues are 
expected to decline somewhat under the 
influence of the estimated decline in ex- 
penditures. The Federal debt is esti- 
mated to reach 252 billion dollars on 
June 30, 1945, and 292 billion dollars 12 
months later. 

The 1946 Budget is summarized in 
charts and tables following this Message. 
In the subsequent sections I comment on 
appropriations, expenditures, and reve- 
nues under existing legislation, and make 
suggestions for future legislation. 


THe War PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 


Early in the war we had the threefold 
task of building up a new munitions in- 
dustry in this country, producing the 
equipment and means of transportation 
for our expanding armed forces, and aid- 
ing our Allies in their resistance against 
the aggressors. The record today shows 
that we have spent 28 billion dollars since 
July 1, 1940, to build munitions fac- 
tories, cantonments, depots, hospitals, 
war housing, end for other war construc- 
tion. Three times the total strength of 
our Army and Navy at the time of Pearl 
Harbor is now fighting or deployed over- 
seas. Thirty-six billion dollars of lend- 
lease aid have been furnished in goods 
and services to our Allies, who in turn 
have aided us with approximately 4.5 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services. 


We have now substantially completed 
our war construction. Expenditures for 


war construction, which in the fiscal 


year 1943 reached a peak of 12.7 billion 
dollars, are now down to an annual rate 
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of about 2.5 billion dollars. The devel- 
opment of new weapons and increased 
need for ammunition still require some 
new plants and equipment, but total out- 
lays for war construction are declining, 
as shown in the following table: 

WAR EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEARS 1941-45 
Including net outlays of Government 
corporations 
{In billions} 
eee eee 
Type of expenditure | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 19451 





—————— —— | _+—— 


Munitions, including 
shipe....<éaatanland $2.3 [$12.7 [$42.3 $55.6 | $53.8 


War construction and 
war plant: 
Industrial plant 
and equipment..| 0.8] 4.1] 67] 2.6 1.3 











Nonindustrial 
and military 
construction...... 14] 35] 60) 2.0 9 
Total war con- 
struction and 
war plant... 2.2) 7.6) 12.7 4.6 2. 
Pay, subsistence, and | 
other nonmunl- 
tions *.sccpicmauusebhe 22) 80/201] 205] 330 
Total war ex- } 
penditures....{ 6.7 | 28.3 | 75.1 89.7 | 89.0 





1 Revised estimate. 

‘ Including agricultural lend-lease and other civilian 
War activities, 

We have also substantially completed 
the initial equipment of the Army and 
Navy and their Air Forces. Although 
we have now a Merchant Marine four 
times its pre-war tonnage, the terrific 
strain of global war makes necessary 
some further addition to the cargo and 
tanker fleet. 

Our forces engaged in battles in Eu- 
rope and Asia expend munitions at a 
prodigious rate. The main job now is 
that of replenishing equipment and sup- 
plies and of providing our fighting men 
with the most up-to-date weapons which 
can be contrived. Some weapons of 
which we had sizable inventories only a 
few months ago must now be produced 
in increased quantities. More than one- 
fourth of present war production is in 
critical items. Untimely relaxation in 
war production spells greater sacrifice in 
human lives and delays victory. 

Expenditures for pay and subsistence 
of the armed forces still are increasing 
because of the higher pay for a larger 
number of soldiers and sailors stationed 
overseas, Expenditures for mustering- 
out payments are also increasing as a re- 
sult of the considerable turn-over in our 
forces, 

The war expenditure estimate for the 
fiscal year 1946 also provides for continu- 
ance of subsidies paid out of funds of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
assure war output and to stabilize the 
cost of living. It excludes payments of 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
farm price support and related agricul- 
tural programs which are discussed else- 
where in this Budget. No allowance is 
made either for possible addition of new 
subsidy programs or for discontinuance 
or reduction of existing programs, al- 
though I hope that a reduction will be- 

xcI——9 
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eome possible. In accordance with leg- 
islation enacted by the last Congress, I 
shall submit detailed recommendations 
for these programs at a later date. 

War expenditures are expected to de- 
cline in the fiscal year 1946; our war con- 
struction and initial military equipment 
are substantially complete, and our sup- 
ply lines have been filled. The extent of 
that decline depends on the course of 
the war. The composition of war ex- 
penditures will change considerably in 
any case. 

There has been overoptimistic specula- 
tion about the possible cut in war expend- 
itures when major hostilities in Europe 
end and our main efforts are concentrat- 
ed on the Japanese campaign. We 
should make a great mistake if, in our 
military and budgetary planning, we un- 
derestimate the task of defeating Japan. 
Japan now occupies twice the area which 
was held by the Nazis in Europe at the 
peak of their power, an area as large as 
the continental United States. The 
population now under Japanese control 
is more than three times the population 
of the United States. 

The supply lines to the Pacific and Asi- 
atic theater are two and three times the 
distance to Europe, and the turn-around 
time for ships has been two-thirds great- 
er. As the battle against Japan mounts, 
more cargo will have to be shipped over 
greater distances. 

Our task in Europe will not end with 
the cessation of hostilities there. The 
war will not be won unless we accept our 
share of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of occupied territories and for 
relief and rehabilitation in the liberated 
areas. Expenditures for these tasks are 
part of the war Budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 

The uncertainties of war require that 
the budgets of the military agencies be 
sufficiently large and flexible to permit 
them to meet all demands that may arise. 
Adequate appropriations and contract 
authorizations enable the war agencies 
to make commitments and to place pro- 
curement contracts far enough ahead 
for industry to plan the various stages of 
production. On the other hand, we 
should, of course, also be prepared to ad- 
just our war programs downward if the 
development of the war allows. 

The Congress has placed administra- 
tive controls in the Executive Office of 
the President by granting authority, un- 
der legislation expiring June 30, 1945, to 
limit personnel in the Federal agencies 
and has reinforced them by requesting 
reports on unobligated balances of war 
appropriations. 

There is a considerable time lag be- 
tween the legislative authorization or ap- 
propriation for war supply, the obliga- 
tion or placement of orders with con- 
tractors, and the final payment on de- 
livery of finished munitions, The huge 
authorizations and appropriations voted 
by the Congress in the early years of the 
war enabled the war agencies to place 
munitions contracts for later delivery. 
We are now paying for deliveries under 
these contracts. Unliquidated obliga- 
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tions for the war program totaled 100 
billion dollars at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1944; they had been reduced 
at the end of November 1944 to about 66 
billion dollars by payment or, in some 
cases, by cancelation. 

Appropriations and authorizations for 
war purposes, in the general and special 
120 billion dollars. For the fiscal year 
1945, they declined to 85 billion dollars, 
and for the fiscal year 1946 are now ten- 
tatively estimated at 73 billion dollars. 
accounts, for the fiscal year 1944 were 
These totals include reappropriations 
and contract authorizations required for 
new obligations. The total war pro- 
gram, measured by such appropriations 
and authorizations together with net 
commitments of Government corpora- 
tions for the fiscal years 1941 through 
1946, will total 450 billion dollars, as 
shown in the following table: 

THE WAR PROGRAM 
{In billions] 





Cumulative 
from July 1, 
1940, to— 
Description 


June 30,|June 30, 


1945 | 1946 


Authorizations: 





Appropriations___..... seated $362. 7 $423. 4 
Unliquidated contract authoriza- 
CO haces ecg nace: a 13.1 11.1 
Net commitments of Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and 
Viti ndinductianbesedececss 16. 5 15.2 
Total authorizations.......... B92. 3 449.7 
Expenditures: | 
General and special accounts.___.._| $279. 4 $348. 8 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and affiliates (met).......... 9. 4 | 10.0 
Total expenditures............ 288. 8 358. 8 


Unobligated balances and unliqui- 





dated obligations at end of period --| 103.5 90. 9 
' ' 

1 Gross commitments less withdrawals and cancela- 
tions, and less receipts from rents, repayments, and 
sales. 

The estimated appropriations and 


authorizations for war for the fiscal year 
1946 are composed of 59 billion dollars 
of new appropriations and authoriza- 
tions, and 14 billion dollars of reappro- 
priations of funds previously appropri- 
ated for war but not yet obligated. Un- 
obligated balances of prior-year appro- 
priations and authorizations to the Mari- 
time Commission are adequate to carry 
out the merchant ship construction pro- 
gram as now approved. Detailed recom- 
mendations for most war activities will 
be transmitted in the spring. 

These tentative estimates of appropri- 
ations include provisions for continuing 
lend-lease aid to our Allies. They are 
based on the assumption that the Lend- 
Lease Act will be reenacted prior to its 
expiration on June 30, 1945. 

About one-sixth of present war out- 
lays are for lend-lease and for relief 
and rehabilitation. We shall continue 
to provide lend-lease, and our Allies to 
provide reciprocal aid, to the full extent 
necessary to win the war. Lend-lease 
has been and will be an instrument of 
war; it will be iiquidated with the end 
of the war. But when the war draws 
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to a close in any theater, it may become 
urgently necessary for us to assist in 
relieving distress in the liberated areas. 
Appropriations to the War Department 
make some provision for civilian supply 
in territories occupied by the Army, but 
only to the extent necessary in the inter- 
est of military operations. For relief 
and rehabilitation after the battle lifts, 
the Congress has already authorized 


1,350 million dollars as the contribution 


of the United States to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. To date, appropriations of 
450 million dollars and transfer author- 
izations from lend-lease of 350 million 
dollars have been made as our share for 


immediate needs under this program. 
If the appropriated amount proves in- 
adequate, we must take additional meas- 
ures, in cooperation with the other 
United Nations, to make sure that the 
peoples of the liberated countries have 
essential relief from the devastation of 
war. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR OTHER 

THAN War ACTIVITIES 


AFTERMATH-OF-WAR 


In last year’s Budget Message, I indi- 
cated the inevitable increase of expendi- 
tures in the aftermath-of-war category, 


particularly expenditures for war vet- 
erans, interest on the public debt, and 
tax refunds. Total expenditures for 
these purposes are increasing from 1.6 
billion dollars in 1939 to an estimated 
7.2 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year, and will probably amount to 9.8 
billion dollars in the next fiscal year. 
This increase arises directly out of the 
war. The 1946 total is larger than the 
whole Federal Budget 5 years ago. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits.—Al- 
though the full impact of the veterans’ 
program will not be felt until the years 
following demobilization, the total esti- 
mated requirements for 1946 of 2,623 mil- 
lion dollars represent about 20 percent of 
the total appropriations for other than 
direct war purposes. They are more 
than double the total appropriated for 
the veterans’ program in the current fis- 
cal year. " 

Additional appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will become necessary to 
cover increased pension costs occasioned 
by losses in service; to conform with re- 
cent legislation increasing coverage and 
liberalizing payments to veterans of for- 
mer wars and to their dependents; and 
to carry out the provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustments Act of 1944, 
The estimated supplemental appropria- 
tions include these items. 

Pension costs during the fiscal year 
1946 are expected to increase sharply to 
a total of 1,080 million dollars, and the 
costs of education, readjustment allow- 
ances, and loan guarantees to 295 million 
dollars. In additiory, 1,000 million dollars 
are provided for losses resulting from the 
hazards of the war among holders of na- 
tional service life insurance policies and 
85 million dollars for construction and 
reconditioning of hospital facilities. This 
hospital construction program (shown in 
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the Budget under General Public 
Works), together with Army facilities 
later to be made available to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, may ultimately pro« 
vide 300,000 beds. 


The time and rate of demobilization 
will greatly affect the expansion of edu- 
cation, readjustment allowance, loan 
guarantee, and rehabilitation activities 


of the Veterans’ Administration. ‘The 


number of veterans of the present war 


will increase until at full tide these vet- 
erans will constitute one-tenth of the 
population and almost one-fourth of the 


labor force. The responsibility which we 


are assuming for their jobs, education, 


medical care, and financial assistance 
makes it increasingly essential that these 
programs for veterans be integrated with 
other programs of like nature affecting 


the whole Nation. 


Interest.—Interest on the public debt is 
estimated to rise next year by 750 million 
dollars to 4,500 million dollars. This rise 
reflects entirely the current increase in 


the outstanding debt. No change is an- 
ticipated in the low interest rates at 
which the war is being financed. 


Tax refunds.—Refunds of taxes are ex- 
pected to require a total of 2,725 million 


dollars, an increase of 556 million dollars 


over the fiscal year 1945. About 1 billion 
dollars of this total will consist of repay- 
ments to wage and salary earners of 
withholdings in excess of tax liabilities. 
Another billion dollars reflects the issu- 
ance of post-war bonds which cover the 
refundable 10 percent of the excess 
profits tax. Other corporate tax refunds 
are due to the recompuiation of the spe- 
cial amortization allowances for emer- 
gency facilities certified to be no longer 
necessary for war production, and to the 
carry-back provisions of the corporate 
income and excess profits tax laws. The 
refunds arising from these provisions 
for corporate tax relief will reach full 
volume only in future years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production has continued 
at record levels for 3 successive war years. 
Farm income has been more than 135 
rercent of parity throughout the period. 
To assure continued production at a high 
level, I recommend appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing the War Food Administration, of 512 
million dollars. Although this is consid- 
erably less than has been appropriated 
in the fiscal year 1945, the amount avail- 
able, after adjustment for unused bal- 
ances, reappropriations, and transfers, 
will not be substantially less than the 
amount being used for agricultural pur- 
poses in this fiscal year. The appropri- 
ations include provision for the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the exportation and domes- 
tic consumption of agricultural com- 
modities, the administration of the Sugar 
Act, and research and other long-estab- 
lished functions of the Department of 
Agriculture. They do not include provi- 
sion for potential net expenditures of 
either the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion or the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. Of the 512 million dollars rec- 
ommended, 10 million dollars for the 
War Food Administration are desig- 
nated for war activities and 10 million 
dollars are for General Public Works. 
Anticipating the needs of returning 
war veterans and the desirability of pro- 
viding adequate assistance to small, low- 


income farmers, I recommend that the 
borrowing authority of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration be increased from 67 
to 125 million dollars for rural rehabili- 
tation and from 15 to 50 million dollars 
for the tenant purchase program. I 


recommend that the borrowing authority 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion be increased from 25 to 150 million 
dollars in order to permit the extension 


of electricity to at least part of the 6 
million rural families now without such 
service. I have already given my ap- 


proval to a recommendation of the War 
Food Administrator for an increase of 


2 billion dollars in borrowing authority 


of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


I shall recommend appropriations for 
financing the revived program for crop 
insurance in the very near future. 


This agricultural budget is a wartime 
budget. It does not fully reflect desira- 


ble long-time objectives. In the future, 
we must develop a program to eliminate 
malnutrition and rural poverty. The 
Government is committed to support 
agricultural prices to farmers at a fair 
level for 2 years after the war. Farmers 
and the Nation as a whole must be pro- 
tected from heavy fluctuations in agri- 
cultural prices and income, and this 
must be accomplished without the ac- 
cumulation of unmanageable surpluses. 
So long as a large number of people have 
an inadequate diet, we cannot have a 
true surplus of agricultural production. 
We can have only too much of the wrong 
things. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, RETIREMENT, AND EDUCATION 


Social security—Appropriations for 
administration and grants under the so- 
cial security program are estimated at 
494 million dollars for the fiscal year 
1946, an increase of 14 million dollars 
over the fiscal year 1945. This increase 
is largely for higher grants to match 
payments of the States under the Social 
Security Act. 

I hope that the Congress will give early 
consideration to extension and improve- 
ment of our social security system and 
will reexamine the financial basis of the 
program, 

Retirement funds.—Appropriations for 
the Government employees’ retirement 
funds are estimated at 247 million dol- 
lars for the fiscal year 1946, an increase 
of 50 million dollars over the current 
fiscal year. This will reduce the pre- 
viously accrued liabilities of the Govern- 
ment to these trust funds and will also 
provide for an increase in the number 
of employees currently acquiring benefit 
rights. 

Education —As a part of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1946, I am recom- 
mending reorganization of the basic 
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structure of the Office of Education. 
This reorganization will facilitate service 
to the States in the development of more 
adequate educational programs with 
proper emphasis on all the various as- 
pects of education. 

The training and educational pro- 
grams of the Army. the Navy, and 
civilian agencies during this war have 


broadened our conception of the role 
that education should play in our na- 
tional life. The records of selective serv- 
ice reveal that we have fallen far short 
of a suitable standard of elementary and 
secondary education. If a suitable 
standard is to be maintained in all parts 
of the country, the Pederal Government 
must render aid where it is needed—but 
only where it is needed. Such financial 


aid should involve no interference with 
State and local control and administra- 
tion of educational programs. It should 
simply make good our national obligation 
to all our children. This country is 
creat enough to guarantee the right to 
education adequate for full citizenship, 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Recommended appropriations under 
the General Public Works Program in the 


fiscal year 1946 total 279 million dollars, 
93 million dollars more than appropri- 
ated for the current year. Balances 
brought forward from public works ap- 
propriations of several years ago are 
about used up. Even with the recom- 
mended new appropriations, the program 
as a whole will be limited; actual con- 
struction will continue to be restricted 
to those projects which contribute to the 
war effort. Because of the completion 
of some of this war-related construction, 
expenditures are estimated to decrease 
slightly in the next fiscal year. 

I recommend, however, appropriations 
for the planning of public works which 
the Congress has already authorized. 
We must continue to stock up a shelf of 
meritorious construction and develop- 
ment projects to be undertaken as man- 
power and material become available. 
By the end of the current fiscal year, de- 
tailed plans will be ready for about 1.5 
billion dollars of Federal public works, 
and also will be substanticlly ready for 
a billion-dollar program of Federal-aid 
highways, half of this road program to 
be financed with State funds. We need 
a larger shelf of detailed plans in order 
to be prepared for the post-war period. 
Hence, appropriations for 1946 are 
recommended to make possible the com- 
pletion of additional plans for highways, 
flood control, river development, stream 
pollution control, power transmission, 
reclamation, hospital, and other con- 
struction, as authorized by law. Further 
requests for funds for detailed planning 
of Federal projects will be made on Con- 
gressional authorization. 

Plans have been completed or are in 
the design stage for about 3 billion dol- 
lars of State and local public works, ex- 
cluding Federal-aid. highways. The 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
authorizes funds for Federal loans and 
advances which would make it possible 
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to place further projects on the shelf of 
planned public works. The extent to 
which Federal funds are needed to enable 
States and localities to plan adequately 


for useful public works is now being re- 
examined, and I shall soon transmit a 


new recommendation concerning funds 


for these purposes. 
In addition, programs are being devel- 


oped for Federal loans and guaranties to 
stimulate private construction after the 
war. Guaranties and loans already 
available under the Servicemen’s Read- 


justment Act will encourage residential, 
commercial, and farm building. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

The civil departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have been fully 
geared to the war effort. Appropriations 
for other than direct war or war-related 
activities have been reduced to rock- 


bottom. When the war situation per- 
mits a reduction in the war program, it 


will also be possible to reduce war activi- 


ties of the civil departments. Such ac- 


tivities should be curtailed wherever 
possible. The Bureau of the Budget has 
been instructed to review currently the 
activities of the varicus Government 
agencies and to recommend such changes 
as become desirable in light of changing 
war requirements. - 

Agencies which will play a leading role 
in the peace effort must begin prepara- 
tions for a progressively larger job. I 
recommend, for instance, an increase in 
the appropriations for the Department 
of State in order that it may be more 
adequately staffed at home and abroad. 
To prepare for the expected increase in 
workload, increases in appropriations are 
recommended for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Office of 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
and a few other agencies. 

Recommended appropriations for gen- 
eral Government for the fiscal year 1946 
are slightly below those enacted for the 
current fiscal year. If supplemental ap- 
propriations for overtime pay are 
adopted, requirements for general Gov- 
ernment may be somewhat above those 
for the current year. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS—OTHER THAN WAR 
ACTIVITIES 


Receipts of Government corporations 
(excluding war activities) will exceed 
expenditures for purposes other than 
debt retirement by 27 million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1946, and by 244 million 
dollars in the current fiscal year. 

The operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with 
the farm and food programs require net 
outlays of 1 billion dollars during the 
current fiscal year. This assumes a 
supplemental appropriation of 256 mil- 
lion dollars to restore impaired capital 
of the Corporation. The estimate for the 
fiscal year 1946 provides for net expendi- 
tures of 572 million dollars which will 
absorb practically all the funds available 
to the Corporation under its present 
maximum borrowing authority of 3 bil- 
lion dollars. If the Congress approves 
the pending recommendation for a fur- 
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imcreased operations of the Corporation 
may result in additional net expenditures 
im the fiscal year 1946. 

Activities of other Government cor- 
porations are expected to show smailer 
net receipts than during the fiscal year 
1945. Liquidation of pre-war loans and 
other assets will probably taper off, 
Some expansion in the nondefense lend- 
ing activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 


Rance Corporation is also anticipated. 
The net receipts of Government corpo- 


rations, in both the fiscal years 1845 and 
1946, reflect substantial transfers of 


funds necessary to retire outstanding ob- 
ligations of the Pederal Iand banks. 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL 


Most of the Federal civilian employees 


are engaged in essential war work and 
must stay on the job as long as the war 
lasts. Government war services have 
suffered in recent months by departure 
of personnel, partly because of overop- 
timism about early victory, partly be- 
cause of concern about employment op- 
portunities after the war. 

The total number of paid Federal em- 
ployees in the continental United States 
in November 1944 was slightly under 


2,900,000, of whom 2,046,000 were in the 
War and Navy Departments and other 
war agencies and 336,000 in the Post 
Office and other peacetime establish- 
ments. The total has declined 126,000 
below the peak of June 1943. There will 
be further reductions as the course of the 
war permits, but our main concern at 
the present moment is to keep essential 
Government personnel on the job. 

Anticipated supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1946 include 
about 500 million dollars as an approxi- 
mation of the additional cost of overtime 
pay and other salary adjustments, as- 
suming enactment of such pay legislation 
as the Congress may authorize to replace 
those present acts which expire June 30, 
1945. This allowance has not been allo- 
cated among the detailed war and other 
appropriation estimates to which it re- 
lates. The Budget estimates of person- 
nel needs, expressed in “man-years,” do, 
however, assume continuance of the 
present workweek, generally 48 hours. 
Under the War Overtime Pay Act of 1943, 
salaried employees are compensated for 
hours worked in excess of 40 a week. 
With but minor exceptions, basic salary 
rates have not been increased during the 
war. 

In contrast to salaried employees, the 
skilled and unskilled workers, such as 
those in navy yards and arsenals, have 
hed wage adjustments which have ap- 
proximately kept pace with wage rates 
for comparable work in private industry. 
They have also received overtime pay at 
true time and one-half rates. 

The third large category of Federal 
employees—the postal workers—in addi- 
tion to receiving overtime compensation 
at straight-time rates, has been granted 
a@ wartime bonus. 

Prior to the expiration of the overtime 
pay law, the Congress should reex2mine 
the entire subject of hours of work and 
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pay. Regardless of the progress of the 
war in Europe, many Federal employees 
will continue to be needed on a 48-hour 
work schedule, and provision must be 
made for their overtime compensation. 
I recommend that the Congress enact 
permanent legislation which would au- 
thorize overtime compensation at true 
time and one-half rates. 

When at some future date it becomes 
possible for most Federal employees to 
goon a 40-hour workweek, their earnings 
will be materially reduced. A situation 
of hardship and unfairness will then 
exist unless an increase in basic salary 
rates has been granted in recognition of 
the rise in the cost of living. I recom- 
mend a prompt reexamination of Fed- 
eral salary rates with a view to making 
adjustments consistent with the national 
stabilization policy. 

Bupcet ToTAts 


The discussion of expenditures for the 
war and for all other purposes lays the 
basis for presenting the Budget totals 
end for an analysis of the impact of the 
Federal Budget on the national economy 
as a whole. 

EXPENDITURES 


Of the total estimated expenditures, 
including net outlays of Government 
corporations, of 83 billion dollars for the 
fiscal year 1946, 84 percent are for direct 
war purposes; 12 percent are for vet- 
erans, interest on the public debt, -nd 
tax refunds; and only 4 percent for all 
cther activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Expenditures in this last group 
of “other activities” are estimated at 3.3 
billion dollars, somewhat less than for 
the current fiscal year; they are only 
about one-half of what they were in the 
years before the start of the defense pro- 
gram—largely because of the reduction 
in work relief, aids to youth, and general 
public works, 

NET RECEIPTS IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1946 UNDER 
EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Net receipts in general and special 
accounts under existing legislation are 
expected to decline from 45.7 billion dol- 
lars in the current fiscal year to 41.3 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1946. 
This development reflects, in large part, 
the 17-billion-dollar decrease in expendi- 
tures estimated in this Budget. Such a 
decrease in expenditures before full re- 
conversion to civilian production will 
mean smaller individual incomes and 
corporate profits. This, in turn, will 
bring a decrease in receipts from in- 
cividual income taxes and from corpo- 
rate taxes. Because the present law will 
expire June 30, 1945, receipts from re- 
covery of excessive profits from rene- 
gotiated war contracts will taper off dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1946. I recommend 
that the Congress extend the authority 
to renegotiate war contracts. 

Receipts from excises and customs are 
expected to continue at about the same 
level in the fiscal year 1946 as in the 
current fiscal year. Sales of surplus 


Government-owned war supplies and 
property are beginning to yield substan- 
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tial amounts. These receipts will be still 
larger in later fiscal years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TAX LEGISLATION 


Wartime taxes must be maintained as 
long as large-scale war expenditures are 
necessary. There is no justification for 
tax reductions as long as we are engaged 
in a major war. When a favorable de- 
velopment of the war allows a major 
decline in war expenditures, miiuor tax 
adjustments will become possible and de- 
sirable. I am pleased that the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion is studying the tax problems of the 
transition and post-war period. 


BORROWING IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1946 


Borrowing requirements during the fis- 
cal year 1946 will amount to an estimated 
40 billion dollars, compared with 51 bil- 
lion dollars in the current fiscal year, 
Federal trust funds will have 5 billion dol- 
lars available for investment in Govern- 
ment securities, thus leaving 35 billion 
dollars to be borrowed from individuals 
and financial and other institutions, 
These estimates assume that the Treas- 
ury general fund balance, which amount- 
ed to 20 billion dollars at the end of the 
fiscal year 1944, will be reduced by 5 bil- 
lion dollars during the current fiscal year, 
and by 2 billion dollars during the fiscal 
year 1946. They also assume that retire- 
ment of guaranteed obligations of Gov- 
ernment corporations held outside the 
Treasury will be almost completed by 
June 30, 1945. 

These large borrowing operations will 
require a further rise in the public debt to 
292 billion dollars on June 30, 1946. Be- 
fore the debt reaches this figure, a fur- 
ther increase in the 260-billion-dollar 
debt limit will be necessary. 

Management of the public debt has be- 
come one of the major financial opera- 
tions of the Government. To assure ef- 
fective discharge of these responsibilities 
and, in particular, to maintain the pres- 
ent low rates of interest, ample powers 
must be available to the monetary au- 
thorities. I shall later recommend legis- 
lation reducing the present high gold- 
reserve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, 

The management of the public debt is 
bound to have a profound influence on 
the economy for a long time to come. 
Retaining high taxes on the masses of 
consumers for general reduction of debt 
held by financial institutions may de- 
stroy purchasing power and create un- 
employment. But the use of progressive 
taxes for the redemption of bonds held 
by millions of individual savers may have 
a stabilizing influence on incomes and 
employment. I favor a policy of orderly 
but steady debt reduction, consistent 
with the objectives of long-run economic 
policy. The mistakes in debt manage- 
ment and tax policy after the last war 
should not be repeated, 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND RECONVERSION 
RECONVERSION 
As long as we are at war—at war 
against two powerful enemies or against 
only one of them—we will give unquali- 
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fied priority to all war production and 
to all manpower needs of war. Never- 
theless, some reconversion of war indus- 
tries may become possible, dependent on 
the progress of the war. 

The foundation for dealing with the 
main reconversion problems has been 
laid by the Contract Settlement Act, the 


bilization and Reconversion Act; the 
machinery for the administration of 
these acts is being put in operation. Still, 
a great many problems remain to be 
solved if we are to be ready for success- 
ful reconversion. We may have a scar- 
city of manpower in certain industries 
and regions, while temporary unemploy- 
ment may develop in others. We may 
have surpluses of some commodities and 
a downward tendency in certain prices, 
particularly of raw materials, while scar- 
cities cause a continuing upward pressure 
on other prices. 

The human side of reconversion re- 
quires effective organization to aid each 
discharged war veteran and war worker 
to find his way back into productive 
peacetime employment. As far as vet- 
erans are concerned, the basis is laid by 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. I 
have already emphasized the need to 
strengthen our social security program. 
With respect to the reconversion period, 
I am particularly concerned over the 
fact that broad categories of workers 
are not covered by present legislation and 
that present standards for unemploy- 
ment compensation are not adequate in 
many States. To promote employment 
opportunities and to assure the proper 
occupational adjustment of returning 
veterans and war workers, a strong, inte- 
grated system of public employment of- 
fices is a basic necessity. We can best 
accomplish this objective by the estab- 
lishment, through permanent legislation, 
of an effective national employment serv- 
ice with adequate coverage throughout 
the Nation. For the reconversion period 
we should provide assistance for travel 
and retraining of war workers. 

We must also see to it that our admin- 
istrative machinery for the adjustment 
of labor disputes is ready for the strains 
of the reconversion period. We must ap- 
ply some of our wartime lessons in labor- 
management cooperation in working out 
a sound long-range labor policy imple- 
mented by permanent mediation ma- 
chinery for the adjustment of labor dis- 
putes, 

The material side of reconversion 
should also be conducted with a view 
toward the long-range objectives of eco- 
nomic policy. Surplus property disposal 
should contribute to filling the needs of 
production, domestic and foreign. It 
should be carried on with full recognition 
of the objectives of price stability. 

Every effort should be made to achieve 
full civilian use of plants built for war 
purposes when they are no longer needed 
for war production and to facilitate their 
rapid transfer to private industry for 
productive use. If prompt transfers of 
ownership cannot be made, temporary 
lease arrangements may facilitate early 








productive use while permanent ar- 
rangements for transfer are being 
worked out. . 
Statistical information concerning 
business activities and markets, employ- 
ment and unemployment, incomes, ex- 
penditures, and savings is urgently 
needed as a guide for economic policies 
during the remainder of the war and 
during the reconversion and post-war 
periods. I recommended appropriations 
for this purpose to the last Congress. I 
shall transmit recommendations in the 
near future for those essential parts of 
the program on which the Congress took 
no action. Business, agriculture, labor, 
and the Government need to know the 
basic economic facts if each is to play 
its role with maximum effectiveness dur- 
ing the months and years ahead, 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 


As the war progresses, we must hasten 
our plans to secure world-wide economic 
cooperation in both the transition pe- 
riod and the post-war period. We have 
learned that just as the United States 
cannot afford to be isolationist in its po- 
litical philosophy, neither can it stand 
the malignant effects of economic isola- 
tionism. 

Last July the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference formu- 
lated articles of agreement for the estab- 
lishment of an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. These 
institutions will be integral parts of a 
broad program for cooperation among 
the United Nations in those areas of eco- 
nomic contact where failure to adopt 
common policies will result in economic 
“spite fences,” economic waste, and eco- 
nomic warfare. 

A concrete program for international 
monetary and financial cooperation at 
an early date is essential. In the first 
place, all countries agree that a solution 
must be found for the evils that stem 
from the unstable and destructive ex- 
change practices which the Fund is de- 
signed to eliminate. Second, the need 
for international investment is already 
becoming acute. The liberated countries 
will require Ioans for the reconstruc- 
tion of their industry, their transport, 
their cities, their agriculture, and their 
trade. The International Bank will 
make direct long-term loans out of its 
capital or from borrowed funds, and par- 
ticularly will guarantee private loans for 
these purposes. While the proceeds of 
these loans will be spent to procure 
equipment in the countries where it is 
available, the risks of lending will be 
spread equitably among all member 
countries. 

It is therefore imperative that both the 
Fund and the Bank be established at 
once in order that they may be properly 
staffed and equipped to cope with prob- 
lems which are already developing as the 
countries in Europe are liberated. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge acceptance of the agree- 
ments and recommend the enactment of 
legislation which would permit the 
United States to make its proportionate 
investment in the Fund and the Bank, 


In addition to the operations of the 
International Bank, there will continue 
to be many types of foreign investment 
in which a national financial institution 
such as the Export-Import Bank should 
participate, especially during the next 
few years when the foreign demand for 
our products will be particularly heavy. 
The Export-Import Bank will provide 
short- and medium-term credits to 
finance our exporters. It will also un- 
dertake long-term lending for recon- 
struction and development in cases 
where special American purposes are to 
be served and other countries may not 
wish to participate. In collaboration 
with private banks, manufacturers, en- 
gineers, and exporters, the Export-Im- 
port Bank has had 10 years of successful 
experience in these fields. At present its 
resources available for new operations 
are very limited. In order that it may 
play its part in the reconstruction pe- 
riod, I recommend early expansion of its 
lending power. 

At present our foreign investment pro- 
grams are impeded by legislation which 
restricts loans to those countries which 
are in default on loans arising out of the 
first World War. For both the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank to operate effectively, as well as to 
achieve an adequate flow of private in- 
vestment, it is essential that these 
restrictions be removed. 

NATIONAL INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 

The American Nation has almost dou- 
bled its total output of goods and services 
under the impact of the war program. 
Slightly less than one-half of this total 
output is purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. What is left for civilian con- 
sumption has been sufficient to provide 
most of us with better living standards 
than prevailed before the war. 

The national economy is operating at 
extremely high levels of income and ex- 
penditure. Despite wartime taxes and 
large wartime savings, consumers and 
business have sought to buy more than 
the available supply of goods and serv- 
ices. Nevertheless, prices have been sub- 
stantially stabilized through vigorous ap- 
plication of our stabilization program 
and the cooperation of the American 
people. Whereas the cost of living has 
increased by between 25 and 30 percent 
since 1939, it has risen only about 2 per- 
cent since the “hold-the-line” order of 
April 1943. Holding the line on prices 
and wages has prevented, and is still pre- 
venting, inflationary developments. 

The reduction in war expenditures, 
which I hope the progress of the war will 
permit during the next fiscal year, will 
result in somewhat lower wartime in- 
comes, even if wage ceilings are adjusted 
upward to avoid reduction in average 
hourly rates when overtime is curtailed. 
Nevertheless, the demand for goods and 
services will undoubtedly still be great 
and we can be sure of eager buyers for 
whatever durable goods industry might 
produce. 

When war production is extensively 
reduced some of the controls which wer¢ 
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needed in an all-out war economy can be 
relaxed, although other controls must be 
continued to assure necessary war pro- 
duction and orderly reconversion. For 
example, we must avoid speculation in 
inventories such as contributed to the in- 
flation after the last war. The fact that 
many businesses and individuals have 
ample funds for a buying spree necessi- 
tates caution in relaxing controls. The 
balance between incomes, savings, and 
expenditures will still be precarious dur- 
ing the reconversion period. It will 
therefore be necessary to retain the 
machinery for allocation and price con- 
trols as long as certain materials and 
finished goods are in short supply. I 
therefore recommend extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act before its ex- 
piration on June 30, 1945. 

In general, it will be our policy to hold 
the over-all cost of living and to permit 
only such adjustments as are conducive 
to the full utilization of available re- 
sources and compatible with the general 
objective of economic stabilization. As 
long as we are engaged in a war with 
desperate and resourceful enemies, war 
controls are needed, but they must be 
readjusted to changing levels of war pro- 
duction and civilian production. 

DEMOBILIZATION AND PosT-waR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


Large-scale demobilization can hardly 
be expected to begin during the period 
covered in this Budget. Nevertheless, as 
we continue to mobilize for a long, hard 
war, we must under no circumstances be 
caught unprepared for peace. 

Under the impact of a huge war pro- 
gram, we are employing 52 million men 
and women either in war production or 
in production and service for civilian 
purposes, while another 12 million are 
serving in the armed forces. After the 
war many of them will retire or resume 
their schooling or devote themselves to 
their homes and families. But such re- 
duction in the civilian labor force will be 
more than offset by demobilization of our 
armed forces and by the natural growth 
of the population of working age. Thus, 
before long there may be 60 million men 
and women to be employed. Huge war 
expenditures have brought full employ- 
ment, more than full employment. What 
will be the outlook when. Federal ex- 
penditures are 50 and 25 billion dollars 
in the period of demobilization and 
thereafter? 

The following table shows the opera- 
tions of our national economy—the 
Nation’s Budget—in the calendar year 
1939 with considerable unemployment, 
and the same operations in the calendar 
year 1944 when we had moved to a much 
higher level of incomes, expenditures, 
and savings, involving more than full em- 
ployment under the stress of war. Mani- 
festly, full employment in peacetime can 
be assured only when the reduction in 
war demand is approximately offset by 
additional peacetime demand from the 
millions of consumers, businesses, and 
farmers, and by Federal, State, and lecal 
governments. And that means that 
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consumers’ expenditures and business in- 
vestments must increase by about 50 per- 
cent, measured in constant prices, above 


THE GOVERNMENT'S BUDGET 
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the level of the year 1939 if full employ- 
ment is to be provided by private 
enterprise. 


AND THE NATION’S BUDGET 


Calendar years 1939 and 1944 
{Current prices,! in billions] 
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Consumers’ purchases of durable 
goods, business nonwar investments, and 
capital outlays of the governments for 
nonwar purposes have been so low dur- 
ing recent years that a large backlog of 
Cemand will be carried over into the 
post-war period. Individuals, however, 
will buy the new car or build the new 
home only if they feel secure in their 
jobs; businessmen will expand plant and 
buy new machinery only if they feel con- 
fident of profitable markets for addi- 
tional products. 

The American people haye learned 
Curing the war the measure of their pro- 
cuctive capacity, and they will remem- 
ber that experience in the peace to come. 
It is the responsibility of business enter- 
prise to translate market opportunities 
into employment and production. It is 
the responsibility of the Government to 
hold open the door of opportunity and to 
assure sustained markets. Then and 
only then can free enterprise provide 
jobs. 

Full employment after the war is not 
only a matter of immediate self-interest, 
but also part of our stake in world sta- 
bility and prosperity. Other countries 
are anxiously awaiting the development 
of our policy and will be more willing to 
make international commitments if they 
are assured of high post-war employ- 
ment in the United States. They are 
fully aware that international coopera- 


tion cannot succeed unless the United 
States is prosperous. 

We must attack the employment prob- 
lem on every front. 

For instance, we must overhaul the 
wartime tax structure to stimulate con- 
sumers’ demand and to promote business 
investment. The elements of such a tax 
program should be developed now so that 
it can be put into effect after victory. 

We must make sure that there are 
opportunities for new and growing busi- 
ness. The national and international 
policies which we adopt now—affecting 
trade, credit, investment, and competi- 
tion and monopoly—largely determine 
future business and employment oppor- 
tunities. ; 

We must develop the human standards 
and material resources of the Nation, 
which in turn will tend to increase our 
productivity and most effectively sup- 
port business expansion and employ- 
ment. Our program should include pro- 
vision .for extended social security, in- 
cluding medical care; for beter educa- 
tion, public health, and nutrition; for 
the improvement of our homes, cities, and 
farms; and for the development -of 
transportation facilities and river val- 
leys. We must plan now so that these 
programs can become effective when 
manpower and material are available. 

I shall from time to time submit to the 
Congress recommendations for legislative 
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measures to implement our demobiliza- 
tion program and to assure jobs for all 
returning war veterans and discharged 
war workers. 

Our productive ‘achievements during 
the war have demonstrated once and for 
all the progress which this Nation can 
support, the progress which will be re- 
quired if all our resources are to be put 
to adequate peacetime use. The war, 
however, will also leave us deep distor- 
tions in our economic life which must be 
overcome. We owe it to those who give 
everything that we set our sights as high 
for peace as we set them for war. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

JANUARY 3, 1945. 


NATIONAL PATENT PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying documents, 
referred to the Committee on Patents 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the Second Report 
cf the National Patent Planning Com- 
mission, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tur Wuitre HovseE, January 9, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT OF OFFI- 
CERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 23, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
cf the Committee on Selective Service 
Occupational Deferment of Officers and 
Employees of the Legislative Branch of 
the Government the following Members 
of the House: Mr. May, Mr. THomason, 
Mr. AnpREws of New York. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Montana I[Mr. 
MANSFIELD! be permitted to address the 
House for 45 minutes on Monday next at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Military Affairs be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House for the re- 
mainder of this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kens 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 50 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
or committees thereof appointed by the chair- 
man of such committee for the purposes of 
this resolution, is authorized effective Janu- 
ary 4, 1945, to conduct such studies and exam- 
ination of the organization and operation of 
any executive department or any other 
exccutive agency (including any agency the 
majority of the stock of which is owned by 
the Government of the United States) as 
the committee may deem necessary to assist 
it in connection with the determination of 
matters within its jurisdiction. 

For the purposes of this resolution, such 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to require the at- 
tendance of such witnesses, and the produc- 
tion of such books or papers or documents 
or vouchers by subpena or otherwise, and to 
take such testimony and records as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person 
or persons as the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee may designate. The chair- 
man of the committee or subcommittee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later I 
shal] yield to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALten], the 
ranking Republican Member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the usual 30 minutes. 

fr. Speaker, you have heard the read- 
ing of the resolution. I shall only briefly 
explain the need for immediate action 
on it. 

Originally, it was contemplated on the 
part of the leadership of the House that 
we would not extend or create any new 
investigating committees, but in view of 
conditions, here being several outstand- 
ing committees which already have the 
power to investigate and which have ren- 
dered the House and the country a real 
service, we came to the conclusion that 
some of the committees such as this 
committee, Mr. Wooprum’s committee, 
and also Mr. PatMaANn’s Small Business 
Committee, Mr. RAMSPECK’s Civil Service 
Committee, and Mr, CoLMEr’s Post-war 
Policy and Planning Committee, should 
be granted extensions, as well as graut- 
ing the Committee on Education the 
opportunity to finish its work within the 
next 30 days, in accordance with a reso- 
lution introduced by the majority leader 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

I repeat that many of the investigat- 
ing committees have rendered the House 
and the country great service. I am 
pleased to say that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has rendered an extraor- 
dinary service. Before the Committee 
on Rules favorable action on this res- 
olution was urged by: three watchdogs 
of the Treasury, the gentleman from 
Missouri, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations [Mr. Cannon], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM], and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taber]. When these three gentle- 
men appeared in behalf of the resolution, 
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the membership of the Committee on 
Rules felt that it had a real duty to 
perform, and should comply with the 
unanimous request of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

I myself feel that we should not ex- 
tend the life of a committee or create 
new committees unless conditions actu. 
ally warrant it. 

Of course, unlike my friend from Mis- 
souri, the chairman of the Committee 
on Accounts [Mr. Cocuran], I have fa- 
vored investigations. I think some in- 
vestigations have brought real results. 
Some have not because the committees 
have not confined their investigations 
within the terms of the resolution under 
which they were created and have pro- 
ceeded beyond the intent of the Congress. 
But some day in the future I will speak 
on that point. In view of the message 
which we have just heard read by the 
Clerk, and especially in -view of the tre- 
mendous sums which will be required for 
war and other purposes, I do not feel 
that we should spend a single dollar 
unnecessarily. But on the other hand I 
think it is bad policy to be pennywise 
and pound-foolish in curtailing or not 
authorizing investigations which result 
in savings to government. In this case 
the committee still has over $50,000 left 
from the original appropriation. 

Mr. CELLER. Which committee? 

Mr. SABATH. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations. That is the committee of 
which I am speaking. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The committee has 
not a cent because it expired at the end 
of the last Congress and the money re- 
verted to where it belonged. 

Mr. SABATH. Then I stand corrected 
with respect to that. I will say this, the 
committee has not expended more than 
one-half of the amount which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and his commit- 
tee originally recommended and which 
the House authorized. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say I was nct 
here when it was voted. 

Mr. SABATH. I presume if you had 
been here you would have joined with 
the other members of your committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. No; I would not have. 

Mr. SABATH. Ihave the utmost con- 
fidence in the gentleman’s desire to safe- 
guard the expenditures and interests cf 
the Government. I have always recog- 
nized and appreciated the great services 
he has rendered by which he has saved 
thousands upon thousands of dollars in 
investigation expenditures which were 
not necessary. But as I said in this case, 
and in the four or five other cases which 
I mentioned, I think there should be no 
objection, and that the extension should 
be granted because a real service has 
been performed by these committees. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House how this proposal can 
be deemed consistent with the position 
of the so-called Monroney committee 


I am glad to yield to 
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which seeks to streamline the activities 
of the House? 

Mr. SABATH. Because that commit- 
tee may not report for some time while 
this committee has, I think, 11 or 12 
members who are waiting to be author- 
ized to continue its investigation, and 
in addition, the Committee on Appro- 
priations is waiting for the report from 
these experts of the committee which the 
Monroney resolution aims to create, so 
that they may effect the saving cf a 
great deal of money to the Government. 
I am informed that the expenditure cf 
the $50,000 by the Committee on Appro- 
priations has saved the Government mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars. I hope 
that when the committee will continue 
again it will examine into the expendi- 
tures of the War Department with re- 
spect to the number of civilian employees 
and as to the needs of many officers who 
are stationed here and who may be seen 
at all hours of the day and night in hotel 
lobbies, cocktail lounges, restaurants, 
and places of entertainment. I think 
we can lop off a good many millions of 
dollars if these officers are assigned to 
the field, and civilians perform the cleri- 
cal work now being done by these officers 
oi high and low rank. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot resist yield- 
ing to my old friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. You referred to the Presi- 
dent’s message. Did you see anything 
in it where he suggested economy? The 
gentleman heard the great amount of 
money asked for—$83,000,000.000. Do 
you not think it would he a matter of 
economy to let the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] and the gentleman 
fror. New York [Mr. Taser], and other 
members of this committee try to find 
out how they can cut down on this great 
amount that the President has recom- 
mended? It seems to me that the rec- 
cmmendation is unwise for these ex- 
renditures because he does not say one 
word as to where you are going to get 
the money. 

Mr. SABATH. I expected that ques- 
tion and I would have been really disap- 
pointed if the gentleman had not raised 
the question of “Whére are we going-to 
get the money?” But in view of the fact 
that the country is so prosperous, every- 
body having more money than they ever 
had before in the history of the country, 
I think the income will increase and the 
money will be forthcoming. I hone the 
gentleman will not worry so much in the 
future as to where we will get the money. 
We are going to get it without doing any 
injury to the great surpluses and reserves 
of corporations throughout the land. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more question? 

Mr. SABATH. I cannot yield further. 
I promised other gentlemen-some time 
and also time to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield 
for just one question? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois declines to yield. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois promised me 10 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. I am sorry I cannot 
yield at this time. I am trying to keep 
my word to give time to all who desire 
to be heard on this side. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], the rank- 
ing minority member, I am pleased to 
have him here, 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution should take but a few 
minutes of the time of the House. As 
you know, last year we gave the Ap- 
propriations Committee power to inves- 
tigate the war efficiency and war econo- 
my among the Government departments. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Wooprum], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], in fact, the 
entire membership of the Appropriations 
Committee favor this resolution, favor 
continuation of this authorization. This 
work has been conducted in a nonparti- 
san way and I believe there should not 
be a vote against the resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is merely to au- 
thorize the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to investigate the governmental 
asencies for which its appropriations are 
made. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has nothing what- 
soever to do with the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Nothing what- 
soever. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SapatH] a 
cuestion. He said we were going to have 
all the funds necessary to take care of 
these obligations. The President, how- 
ever, in his annual message stated that 
the national debt on June 30, 1945, will 
be $292,000,000,000. The President over 
the past few years, especially when I 
was away from here, repeatedly request- 
ed a raising of the debt limit. It fmally 
was raised to $260,000,000,000 and now he 
requests that you raise the debt limit to 
we know not what point. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBaTH], or any=- 
one else who has any regard for the wel- 
fare of the Nation and keeping it out of 
benkruptcy does not realize that in the 
future we must try to take care of the 
country’s debt, then neither he nor I 
know anything about finances whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I may say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
one of the purposes of this resolution is 
to bring about greater efficiency and 
economy in the executive departments. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. £ABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my genial friend, the watchdog of the 
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Treasury, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. CocHrRAN] 10 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, every: 
one is agreed that this House must have 
a@ division of fiscal investigation to se- 
cure information in reference to appro- 
priations and the necessity for author- 
izations that will enable all our com- 
mittees to assail the appropriation re- 
quests of the executive branch of the 
Government. I also believe it is neces- 
sary for us to have an outstanding re- 
search division to assist the Members 
of the House as well as the committees 
of the House. With these we will be 
able to increase our value as public serv- 
ants. 

The objective of this resolution, if it 
is to bring about a savings in expendi- 
tures, cannot be assailed but the ques- 
tion is: What is the best way to reach 
the objective? : 

I contend we-do not need this resolu- 
tion to accomplish what is desired. The 
Committee on Appropriations is in a po- 
sition at any time to bring in a resolu- 
tion providing for an appropriation to 
set up an investigating division, an in- 
vestigating division not only to serve the 
Committee on Appropriations but the 
entire Congress. 

If there is one problem that must be 
approached by the Monroney-Maloney 
committee it is this subject as well as 
establishing a research division. 

I have in my hand the Budget and 
Economy Act of 1921. Those responsi- 
ble for that act had the thought in mind 
that Congress should have an investigat- 
ing committee, and they embodied in 
that act a provision authorizing an in- 
vestigation division in the Comptroller 
General's office. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office, as you know, represents the 
Congress, not the executive branch of 
the Government. This is law now. 

I quote from the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, paragraph B of section 312: 


(b) He— 


Meaning the Comptroller General— 


shall make such investigations and reports 
as shall be ordered by either House of Con- 
gress or by any committee of either House 
having jurisdiction over revenue, appropria- 
tions, or expenditures. The Comptroller 
General shall also, at the request of any 
such committee, direct assistants from his 
office to furnish the committee such aid and 
information as it may request, 


This law also gives the power to the 
Comptroller General to secure the in- 
formation. I quote section 313: 


Sec. 313. All departments and estab!‘sh- 
ments shall furnish to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral such information regarding the pow- 
ers, duties, activities, organization, financial 
transactions, and methods of business of 
their respective offices as he may from time 
to time require of them; and the Comp- 
troller General, or any of his assistants or 
employees, when duly authorized by him, 
shall, for the purpose of securing such in- 
formation, have access to and the right to 
examine any books, documents, papers, or 
records of any such department or estab- 
lishment. 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ; 


Mr. COCHRAN. I cannot yield unless 
the gentleman gets me some more time, 
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All the Appropriations Committee has 
to do is to bring in a resolution appro- 
priating money and instructing the 
Comptroller General, Mr. Warren, with 
whom the majority of the Members 
served in this House, to follow out the 
provisions of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, and set up an efficient investigating 
division. 

If you do that, all the Appropriations 
Committee, or any other committee of 
the House, has to do is to call Mr. War- 
ren over the telephone and instruct him 
to send down 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 inves- 
tigators to the committee for assignment 
to conduct investigations. Under the 
law, he, as our agent, must and will 
respond. 

Mr. Warren appeared before members 
of the Appropriations Committee. The 
chairman was present with other mem- 
bers of that committee. I arranged the 
conference. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. LANHAM], who has shown an in- 
terest in this matter for several years, 
was also present. We discussed this sub- 
ject for several hours, and I thought 
when I left the room that we sold the 
Appropriations Committee on the idea of 
giving Mr. Warren money to carry out 
the provisions of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act and set up an investigating 
division. 

In that same act there is provision for 
the Director of the Budget, an agent of 
the President, to set up an investigating 
division in his office. What have you, 
the Appropriations Committee, done? 
You have given the Director of the 
Budget several hundred thousand dollars 
annually for a number of years to set up 
this investigating committee. It is func- 
tioning today and has been for some time, 
The money for that purpose is carried 
in the annual appropriation bill. Think 
of it. You give the money to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to inves- 
tigate, then you deny the Congress money 
for an investigating division. There is 
the situation that exists at the present 
time. 

The Appropriations Committee un- 
doubtedly needs such service. I am 
willing that you gevit, but there are other 
committees of this House that are en- 
titled to the same consideration; and if 
the Appropriations Committee will give 
Mr. Warren the money to set up a divi- 
sion of investigation, my committee and 
any other committee of the House can 
call Mr. Warren on the telephone and get 
his investigators to remain until they 
have completed the job assigned to them. 
As I have shown, the provisions of the 
law instruct Mr. Warren to detail to 
committees of this House and the Senate 
investigators when called upon to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee made a report 
to the House, which I think will be found 
in the last issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Congress just closed, on 
expenditures during the last Congress. 
Less than half of the money that the 
committee spent—and it spent around 
$50,000—was used to employ men and 
also to pay their expenses for traveling 
and subsistence. The balance of.the 
money was spent—listen to this—to re- 
imburse Government departments and 
agencies that detailed their employees to 
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the Committee on Appropriations. In 
other words, the Committee on Appro- 
priations secured assistance from the 
executive branch of the Government, 
part of which it was investigating, to 
make an investigation. I do not say, 
because I do not know, that they had 
men come from, say, the War Depart- 
ment when it was investigating the War 
Department, but it did have employees 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment detailed to the committee to make 
investigations. ‘Therefore, if they are 
catisfied with the employees of the execu- 
tive branch to make investigations for 
them, why should they not be satisfied 
to have men under the jurisdiction of 
the Comptroller General detailed to them 
when those men would be subject to the 
will of the Congress and not the executive 
branch of the Government? 

Mr. Speaker, I realize it is probably a 
waste of time on my part to fight the 
creat Rules Committee and the 45 mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee; 
nevertheless, I want to see this job done 
right and I say to you that the way 
to do it is for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to give Mr. Warren $300,000 or 
$400,000 to set up a real investigating 
committee in the Comptroller General’s 
office, then let the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Naval Affairs Committee, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, the Banking and Currency 
Committee, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures, Civil Service, in fact all commit- 
tees that have had special appropriations 
in order to make investigations call upon 
Mr. Warren to send down his investi- 
gators, detail them to that committee 
and make the investigations that are re- 
quired. 

I know I have demonstrated over a 
long period of years my desire to do the 
job that you seek to do in part under this 
resolution. I know it would have been 
better if you had done so years ago. If 
you provide special investigators for one 
committee other committees will be seek- 
ing the same assistance. I want to stop 
that. 

For nearly 15 years I sat alongside of 
Lindsay Warren on a committee. I was 
the ranking member of that committee. 
I know him and know he would render 
you wonderful service if you ask him to 
do so. All the older Members know Mr. 
Warren, They know the service he rend- 
ered in this House. It was his outstand- 
ing service in this House that brought 
him to the attention of the President who 
pleaded with him to accept the position 
of Comptroller General; a 15-year ap- 
pointment. I know he did not want to 
leave this House but the President in- 
sisted. He cannot be reappointed. He 
is under the control of nobody but the 
Congress. So I say, if you give him the 
money to set up a real investigating com- 
mittee, he will do a real job for you. 

Mr. Speaker, in going over the Recorp 
hurriedly since this Congress assem- 
bled, I have noticed where there are doz- 
ens of resolutions introduced requesting 
investigations of almost every character. 
Most of the committees, both select and 
Standing committees, that were granted 
Special authority with money to make in- 
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vestigations in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress seek to have their committees ex- 
tended. 

I think the country is fed up on special 
investigations. I know there has been 
editorial criticism by the leading metro- 
politan papers of the country as well as 
by columnists and commentators about 
the duplication of work by the House 
and the Senate. We criticize the exec- 
utive branch of the Government for 
waste and extravagance and duplication 
of effort. It seems to me that we are 
subject to criticism when the Congress 
follows the same practice. I think the 
Rules Committee should be extremely 
careful in bringing resolutions of this 
character to the floor. 

I do not know just how many special 
committees there are in the Senate, but 
I do know that there are Senate com- 
mittees doing practically the same work 
that House committees have done. Time 
and again it has been pointed out that 
the generals of the Army and admirals 
of the Navy appear before a House or 
Senate committee one day and go before 
a Senate or House committee the next 
days on the very same subject. Ata time 
when they are needed at their desks to 
prosecute the war, this should not be 
permitted. 

We had committees investigating 
small business in both the House and 
the Senate. We had committees inves- 
tigating Federal personnel in both 
branches. We had committees inves- 
tigating expenditures of the War and 
Navy Departments, the Maritime Com- 
mission, public housing, and all phases of 
agriculture; in fact, every subject was 
being investigated on both sides of the 
Capitol. If one body is going to make 
an investigation, then it seems to me that 
the other branch should leave that in- 
vestigation to the first committee that is 
organized. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this resolution 
that we are now considering will not be 
a precedent as to what the Rules Com- 
mittee proposes to do in the future. I 
am not going to vote for this resolution 
for the reasons that I stated at the out- 
set of my remarks. My outstanding rea- 
son being that we are not justified in 
placing at the disposal of one commit- 
tee of this House a special investigating 
division, but what we should provide for 
is either, as I said, an investigating divi- 
sion in the Comptroller General’s office 
or a division controlled by the Congress, 
investigators, and research men, who will 
serve every committee of the House. 

I feel confident that if this resolution 
was defeated that there would immedi- 
ately follow some sort of an investigating 
set-up that would render efficient service 
to every committee of the House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
favor this resolution. I am satisfied that 
the only way the House of Representa- 
tives can get service in an investigatorial 
capacity so that it will be really effective 
is to have that service under the direct 
control of representatives of the House of 
Representatives. I have seen joint com- 
mittees work. I have seen joint staffs 
work. I have seen dependency upon 
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agencies of the Government. I am satis- 
fied that they do not provide us with the 
sort of thing we need to effectively get 
somewhere in solving the problem of cut- 
ting down our appropriation bills where 
they require cutting down. 

It has been the practice of the chair- 
men of that committee, under whose con- 
trol this investigation last year was 
placed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wooprum] and myself, to draw 
from other agencies of the Government 
insofar as we were able to, agencies that 
were not affected by the investigation 
before us to get men of the very best ca- 
pacity and experience to support and aid 
our own investigators and our own pro- 
grams. We reimbursed those agencies 
that we drew on for the salaries of the 
employees we tock. We paid their ex- 
penses when they had to travel. Some- 
times it was a case of going into an 
agency and finding out whether or not it 
was run on business principles and 
whether the employees were properly 
working. For that we needed a business 
executive from a department. 

Frankly, we took what we felt was the 
best set-up along that line, the head of 
an agency that is recognized all over the 
country as one of the best run of the 
lot, and the result we obtained was very, 
very satisfactory in a great many cases. 
We did not succeed in every investigation 
that we attempted in establishing what 
some of us felt were the facts, but we 
did succeed in obtaining information 
that enabled us to revamp the appropria- 
tion bills in a way that would save money 
for the people’s Treasury. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. In view of the fact 
that rule XI sets up a standing commit- 
tee, that is, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, 
which has all of the authority and more 
than the adoption of this resolution 
would confer upon a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations, is not 
this subcommittee a duplication, and 
does it not interfere and infringe upon 
the responsibility of the committee the 
name of which I have just mentioned? 

Mr. TABER. Not in the slightest. 
We make our investigation with refer- 
ence to the pending appropriations and 
estimates that are submitted to us. 
They make their investigation with ref- 
erence to past expenditures. That is 
the difference. If we are to keep up with 
the parade, we have to have the tools to 
work with. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution should be adopt- 
ed, even if in the minds of some of us it 
be adopted as a temporary or makeshift 
meeting of the problem. Personally, I 
feel that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions very properly should have more 
tools to work with than this resolution 
will provide. We are now engaged in 
hearings on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill. This morning there 
were and again this afternoon there will 
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ke azencies before our subcommittee with 
‘more men than the staff of the entire 
Committee on Appropriations. The re- 
sponsibility which the members of the 
committee seek to meet is to interrogate 
these different agencies as they come in, 
one, two, or three a day, possibly, in an 
cfiort to get behind the picture that they 
have spent months to develop. They 
have their men who spend most of their 
time preparing, from one Budget esti- 
mate to the next. 

If there is anything or. which this reso- 
lution should be criticized it is that it 
Coes rot go far enough, but the state- 

ent has already been made here that 
a committee of the House has been con- 
templated for studying the needs of the 
House. I assume that committee will 
give some consideration to the larger 
problem involved. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is 
some weakness in going to the various 
branches of the Government and bor- 
rowing personnel from them. It is true 
that the committee, on the other hand, 
has sought to protect against any weak- 
ness in that respect by getting someone 
from a different agency than the one 
which it is supposed to investigate. 

We have deluded ourselves somewhat 
by thinking that there might be a sav- 
ing of pay rol] in that respect because 
such investigation as I have been able 
to make would indicate that when we Go 
take over the pay roll of an individual 
for his work with the committee the 
money for him in the salary budget of 
that agency is spent anyway. Wedonot 
get a report of an unspent balance at 
the end of the year. They use that 
money to take care of promotions or 
something else, 

In that respect, it seems to me it would 
be far better if the committee were fi- 
nanced edequately enough to secure its 
own personnel without borrowing from 
the departments. It is not intended, 
and the committee has never sought, to 
invade the prerogatives or the fields of 
eny special investigating committees that 
might ke set up by the House. The 
course the committee has followed has 
been solely that of investigating contem- 
plated expenditures, or I should say the 
estimates and requests of the various 
agencies, in relaticn to the way they have 
handled their money in the previous 
appropriation. For the job that is to be 
done, this resolution proposes a min- 
imum approach, 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Sneaker, the gentle- 
man from Missouri referred to the inter- 
est of the Committee on Rules in adop- 
tion of this resolution. I should like to 
meke the observation that the Commit- 
tee on Rules is not campaigning for the 
passage of the resolution. Mr. Speaker, 
it is easy for me to concede the force 
of the argument made by the gentleman 
from Misscuri, which was to the effect 
that when parties to a controversy sub- 
mit their case to a jury made up of the 
family of one of the contenders the ver- 
dict usually is already written before 
the evidence is taken. That leads me 
to suggest that I agree with the gentle- 
man from Missouri that it would be bet- 
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ter if the Committee on Appropriations 
might find it possible in the selection of 
their advisers to draw from sources other 
than administrative circles. However, 
the Committee on Appropriations was 
acting under the stress of the moment 
and I dare say had neither time nor 
opportunity to canvass the entire field 
for people of knowledge and experience 
that could be of any assistance to them, 
and therefore was compelled to go to the 
different departments of the Government 
to get the men it used. It is probably 
true that this is the only source of get- 
ting first-class men at this time—and so, 
as easy as it is for me to concede the 
force of the argument of the gentlemen 
from Missouri, it is likewise easy for me 
to accept the judgment of the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
this question. They tell us that tre- 
mendous savings have been effected as a 
result of what they have done, using peo- 
ple whom they have obtained from dif- 
ferent departments, and I, of course, 
believe what they say. Further, as has 
been observed, this is something of a 
temporary expediency. I hope that the 
House may find it agreeable to accept 
the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Fennsylvania [Mr, RicuH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I would dis- 
like to be accused of being extravagant 
in the expenditure of Government funds, 
Iam sure I could not be so accused. But 
when I served on the Committee on Ap- 
prepriations, I realized the value of in- 
vestigation by the committee itself into 
the various Government departmenis. 
When these departments come before the 
committee they generally have 8 or 10 
witnesses and we have 4 or 5 members on 
the subcommittees. They are always 
prepared with everything, and with var- 
icus reasons why they need this money. 
Some gocd and some not so meritorious, 
It seems to me that unless the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has someone who 
can investigate the requests, the Appro- 
priations Committee will not get the in- 
formation they need. For that reason I 
think for every dollar you spend on this 
committee right now you ought to be able 
to save hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Not only that, Iam very much interested 
in having a subcommittee set up for each 
one of these committees an investigator, 
as Was suggested by the gentleman from 
Virginia |[Mr. WoopruMm] several years 
ago. You could not further the interest 
of the Congress and the people of this 
country more in saving funds, in my 
judgment, than to have a bill of that kind 
adopted, notwithstanding the fact that 
my good and genial friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] is de- 
sirous of having this responsibility placed 
in the Bureau of Accounts under Mr. 
Lindsay C. Warren, who is one of the fin- 
est men I have ever sat with in the House. 
But it seems to me you could do well now 
to put this committee into effect until 
the other procedures recommended by 
any other committee have the opportu- 
nity to function. I em very much in 
sympathy with this. I am going to vote 
for it for the reason that I know every 
dollar you will spend here will mean a 
saving of a million doliars, or that is my 
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hope. Iam for this resolution as a mat- 
ter of economy. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the completion of the legislative business 
today and other special orders, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from II- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr, LANHAM], 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, person- 
ally I have not thought that this resolu- 
tion affords an adequate solution of the 
problem before us. It will be 3 years next 
month since : first introduced a measure 
in this body to create as an agency of the 
House of Representatives an office of fis- 
calinvestigations. It would be absolutely 
and directly our own agency, independ- 
ent of any executive department or or- 
ganization. 

I have believed that this is the proper 
approach to the economy which we all 
Gesire, and to the ascertaining of the in- 
formation and data upon which that 
economy can be predicated. Such an 
agency would be at the disposal of the 
various committees of this body, just as 
our office of legislative counsel is now at 
our disposal with reference to the prepa- 
ration of various measures for our con- 
sideration. 

Let me call it to your attention that 
one important feature and element of the 
promotion of economy arises before the 
measure ever reaches the Committee on 
Appropriations. In other words, many of 
these appropriations might not be au- 
thorized, or they might be reduced in 
amount, if the committees giving initial 
consideration to the bills before them 
could have the advantage of an office of 
fiscal investigations in order that they 
could determine accurately just what 
sum of money might be necessary in the 
way of expenditure to accomplish any 
proper purpose. Such an agency also 
could investigate and detect any duplica- 
tion, waste, or extravagance in the use 
of funds previously appropriated. That, 
I think, would point the way to very sub- 
stantial economy. 

Though this resolution may be neces- 
sary in some respects for the Committee 
on Appropriations, I certainly think it 
inadvisable to go into the family of the 
executive departments to have them pass 
upon the needs of one another. I some- 
times think that many of them have 
more or less of a feeling of hostility to- 
ward the Congress of the United States, 
and perhaps especially toward this body 
in which the appropriation bills origi- 
nate. It may become more or less a mat- 
ter of “You scratch my back and I will 
scratch your back; you are going to in- 
vestigate me and I am going to investi- 
gate you; let us see where we can get 
together.” 

I believe we ought to start from the 
beginning when these various bills that 
authorize appropriations come before 
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the respective committees, and have 
those committees properly staffed 


through an office of fiscal investigations 
that will place at their service some com- 
petent authority to determine the merits 
of the measures that are pending before 
them. 

I have no objection, of course, to the 
Committee on Appropriations having 
whatever it may need to carry on its own 
investigations, but I believe that such 
services as they may require can very 
easily be a part of the functions of such 
an office of fiscal investigations. We now 
have a select committee appointed to re- 
port to the Congress a reorganization of 
the various methods of procedure and a 
restaffing to the extent that may be es- 
sential. It seems to me we are begin- 
ning to get the cart before the horse in 
determining so many of these matters 
before that committee has made its 
studies and completed its deliberations 
and reported its findings. But I believe 
now, as I have believed since I first in- 
troduced this measure almost 3 years 
ago, that it is important for these com- 
mittees of the Congress in a proper con- 
sideration of the measures before them 
to have an independent agency of the 
Congress to conduct for them any neces- 
sary investigation that would get such 
factual data as might properly be re- 
quired of them when they come before 
this body to request the passage of va- 
rious bills. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Montana 
to make a unanimous-consent request. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order of 45 minutes given to 
me on next Monday may be extended to 
1 hour, at which time I wish to make a 
report to the House of my mission to 
China. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 


There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington 
to make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] may have permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Rrec- 
orD and to include therein an article on 
Alaska that Was issued. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Keere]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I have frequently had occasion to ad- 
dress the House on this very important 
subject. I am in substantial agreement 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
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Texas that we ought to set up facilities 
that could be utilized by the legislative 
committees of the House as well as the 
Committee on Appropriations. This res- 
olution, however, deals specifically with 
the work of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and does not touch the work of the 
legislative committees of the House. 

While I am in complete sympathy with 
the objectives sought to be obtained by 
this resolution, I have some doubts in 
my mind that I would like to have re- 
solved while this matter is under dis- 
cussion. I wonder if the chairman of 
the committee will advise me and the 
House as to whether I am inaccurate in 
my thinking as to the real procedure in 
the event this resolution is adopted. 

In the first place, the resolution pro- 
vides that “the Committee on Appro- 
priations acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee or subcommittees thereof ap- 
pointed by the chairman for the purposes 
of this resolution is authorized effective 
January 4, 1945, to conduct such studies 
and examinations,” and so forth. AmI 
correct in the assumption, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if this resolution is adopted 
the investigation would have to be con- 
ducted by the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations or a subcommittee or sub- 
committees to be appointed by the chair- 
man for that specific purpose? Or 
would the investigations be conducted 
with respect to the departments of the 
Government for which appropriations 
are scanned by the regular subcommit- 
tees of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman should be thoroughly familiar 
with the system. It has been in opera- 
tion for 2 years. Every member of the 
Committee on Appropriations is familiar 
with it and its operation. For 2 years it 
has functioned most successfully. Nota 
single objection or criticism has ever 
been offered against it from either side 
of the House in committee or on the 
floor. We have saved, literally, millions 
of dollars by the use of the very small 
amount provided here. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is not 
answering the question. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I would be 
very glad to answer any question the 
gentleman may ask. 

Mr. KEEFE. I would like to get an 
answer to the question. I am a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the same as the gentleman is, and 
I am quite familiar with the procedure 
that is induiged in now; but I do not 
want this record to show that if the 
pending resolution is adopted we are 
merely agreeing to the procedure that 
has been indulged in heretofore by the 
Appropriations Committee. If this res- 
olution does not go further than that, I 
would not support it. I assume, and 
this is the reason I ask the question, 
that the subcommittee, for instance, in 
charge of the Labor and Social Security 
appropriations will be the subcommittee 
designated by the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee under this res- 
olution to make the investigation re- 
quired to determine whether or not the 
department covered by that appropria- 
tion is asking for the proper sum of 
money or is properly expending the 
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money that is appropriated by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Am I correct 
in that? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
tleman is correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Under the present sys- 
tem, to which the gentleman referred, 
all that we have is the right of the sub- 
committee, the chairman, and the rank- 
ing member, to appoint investigators to 
go down, investigate a Budget estimate, 
and report back to the subcommittee. 
If this resolution is adopted, the sub- 
committee will have the right to sub- 
pena witnesses before that subcommit- 
tee and put them under oath; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
mittee so desires. 
it has that right. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the resolution is 
adopted, it is a very material exten- 
sion beyond the power that the commit- 
tee now has, is it not? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is the 
Same resolution identically that was 
adopted 2 years ago. It has been in 
force for 2 years. We have not changed 
a single line or word or punctuation 
mark in it. It is the same resolution 
under which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has in the last 2 years saved mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Mr. KEEFE. I shall be glad if the 
gentleman in connection with his re- 
marks will give us a bill of particulars 
showing where those savings have taken 
place. As a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I would be very much 


The gen- 


If the com- 
Under its authority, 


interested to find where the result of 


these special investigators has saved 
millions, millions, and millions of dol- 
lars. Iam going to support the resolu- 
tion but I would like to know something 
about how it is going to operate in reality. 
My own experience as a member of the 
committee is that any reports submitted 
came to the attention of the chairman 
and ranking Republican in the full com- 
mittee and possibly to the attention of 
the chairman of the subcommittee. 
Some of the reports of the investigators 
were referred to in the hearings. This 
procedure does not meet the issue. The 
members of the subcoramittee should 
know who the investigators are in order 
to evaluate their reports. They should 
be available to memoders of the subcom- 
mitfee while the hearings are in progress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. Can- 
NoN] the balance of my time. 

Mr.CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Committee on Appropriations 
faces a prodigious task. The message 
that has just been read to us, and which 
is the first of many estimates to follow, 
comprises 758 pages of closely printed 
matter requiring consideration by the 
committee. While it does not include 
eppropriations for the Army and Navy 
and the war agencies, it does indicate 
the approximate amount that will be re- 
quired. In round figures the message 
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which has been read this morning recom- 
mends expenditures aggregating $77,- 
500,000,000, in comparison with the cur- 
rent year for which similar direct ap- 
provriations have been made amounting 
to $07,615,000,C000. In other words, we 
have a stupendous job ahead and will 
need all the assistance we can get in 
screening the vast amount of evidence 
that will have to be scrutinized in the 
process. 

Let me say, in order to clear any mis- 
apprehension of the situation, that this 
is not a new thing. It is merely the 
continuation of an authority and a sys- 
tem which has been in force for 2 years. 
For 2 years we have operated under 
a precisely similar resolution—under 
exactly the same procedure, and no man 
in the committee, including my good 
friend who has just spcken, has risen 
in the committee and offered any criti- 
cism or objecticn or proposed any sup- 
plement to it. It has been satisfactory 
in every respect and it has saved billions 
of dollars. 

For example, we had a proposal from 
the Budget Bureau to appropriate $58,- 
764,000 for’a war-training program by 
the National Youth Administration. In- 
vestigations by our staff, under this res- 
olution, showed that such an expendi- 
ture would provide for a duplication of 
activities and was unnecessary, and on 
the testimony submitted by our opera- 
tors we eliminated an expenditure which 
uncoubtedly wculd otherwise have been 
authorized by the Congress. 

Again, as another of many instances, 
the Central Administration Services, 
which had been in use for many years, 
was investigated under this resolution 
end found to be superfluous and was 
eliminated at a savings of approximately 

2,700,000. Many other instances could 
be given of material savings in the last 
2 years through the operation of the 
system provided by this resolution—sav- 
ings which could not have been effected 
without the information and data sup- 
plicd by cur investigators. 

Tor the last year columnists and radio 
brceadcasters have made the welkin ring 
with inflammatory statements to the ef- 
fect that the Committee on Admin- 
istrations was working blindly and 
wasting vast sums through lack of a 
system of securing information inde- 
pendent of that supplied by the depart- 
menis. It is merejy illustrative of the 
c2reless and unauthoritative space-fill- 
ers purveyed through the syndicated col- 

mns of the papers and thrown on the 
cir by the professional gossipers of the 
day. 

A perverse lack of information on the 
part of Members of the House itself has 
been evidenced here on the floor from 
time to time. A striking feature of the 
debate today is that the few who oppose 
the pending resolution have invariably 
prefaced their remarks with approval of 
the object:ve sought to be achieved by 
the resolution. Then they proceed to 
take issue with the method of attaining 
that objective. They want to substitute 
for our system a permanent staff. And 
in most instances they have already 
agreed on the salaries of such a staff, 
running on one list as high as $10,000 
per man per annum, And some of the 
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personnel they recommend to handle this 
important work im the administrations 
of the national finances have not been 
sufficiently successful in the administra- 
tion of their personal finances to always 
have the rent ready on the Ist of the 
month. 

May I remind the Members of the 
House that this is a going concern, It 
has been in actual operation for the past 
2 years. It has been tested and tried 
under every possible situation. Let me 
quote the statement made in this con- 
nection in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of 
December 19, 1944, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I 
herewith submit the final report on the ex- 
penditures by the research staff of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 

The staff has conducted investigations 
covering every inquiry submitted by any 
member of the committee and any Member 
of the House who subcommitted inquiries 
thrcugh the members of the committee 
under House Resolutions 69 and 116, for the 
approximate period of the last 2 years. 

Millions of dollars have been saved through 
application of the information thus secured 
and although reference to the operations of 
the staff has been repeatedly made in the 
committee and on the floor, no criticism or 
dissatisfaction with the staff or its work has 
been expressed at any time. 

One of the features of these investigations 
is the economy with which they have been 
handled. As will be noted less than half the 
original $100,000 appropriated for this pur- 
pose has been expended after supplying every 
request for data and the sum of $50,250.84 
is turned back—a record for volume of ac- 
complishment at minimum cost unsurpassed 
in the histcry of congressional investigations. 

The following tabulation reflects obliga- 
tions incurred since March 8, 1943, under 
House Resolutions 69 and 116: 


Obligations from Mar. 8, 1943, through 


Dec. 31, 1944 
Personal services: 
Regular members of the 
Wc ntcssneonnncntehanat $18, 448. 82 


Salaries of personnel on 
loan from executive de- 


partments: 
CRORE « wamcniwicdieinin 3,116.35 
Civil Service Commis- 

Ciccone’ cimamindias 5, 509. 96 
Interstate Commerce 

Commtesion ...<i.<<<. 258. 31 
ASTIOUIAG cccbonamesns 4, 561. 57 
Federal Works Agency... 374. 89 
Veterans Administra- 

SAO pnts eineiiominctins 2, 364. 74 
COIGT OE cp cccntnmmin 1, 622. 83 
Federal Security Agency. 2, 164.19 
TOE nnn ccucunhennnee 1,178.10 
Office of Censorship-_--.. 1, 870. 21 
POG aii iwiiwicnnmton 1, 994. 63 
Office of War Informa- 

WO vitintinicnintnbawe: 346.01 

Total personal serv- 
Se 43, 810. 61 
Other expense items: 

TROVE! CEPONI...ncocccsdacce 5, 705. 48 
Communications services... 10. 68 
Supplies and materials__..-. 222. 39 
Total other expenses... 5,938. 55 
Total obligations......... 49, 749.16 


Permit me to earnestly point out, in 
the few remaining minutes of the time 
allotted for debate, the many and con- 
clusive reasons why the system practiced 
under this resolution is preferable to 
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any permanent staff, permanent agency, 
or permanent committee or joint com- 
mittee which can be established for this 
purpose, 

In the first place, the system is elastic, 
If a dozen investigations in a dozen dif- 
ferent departments are necessary on 
short notice, any number of operatives 
required for them are instantly available, 
No job is too big or too fast. We can 
have any number of highly trained men 
up here ready to go to work tomorrow 
morning. In a permanent agency the 
number and size of the investigations 
would necessarily be limited and time 
would be vital consideration. On the 
other hand, if we have only one investi- 
gation on schedule—or none—we do not 
have a single superfluous employee, 
whereas with a permanent staff most of 
your men would be sitting around doing 
nothing but drawing their salaries three- 
fourths of the time. And that is a con- 
Sidered statement based on long expe- 
rience and observation, 

Again this system provides exactly the 
character of operative need for any 
specific investigation. If you need a 
scientist, you can find no one better 
qualified than, for example, a man sup- 
plied by the Federal Bureau of Stand- 
ards. If you need a physician, where can 
you find one better oualified than one 
from the Public Health Service? Or, if 
an engineer is required, where in the 
world can you get a better qualified 
engineer than from the Board of Engi- 
neers of the War Department? In case 
you want to use a detective, where will 
you get a better one than from the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department—or 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion? If we need an auditor or an 
accountant we can get them in any de- 
partment, including the General Ac- 
counting Office. No permanent staff 
would have ready at hand experts of all 
these exceptional qualifications on in- 
stant call. In fact the General Account- 
ing Office, which is sometimes suggested 
@S an agency to do this work, is an 
aggregation of bookkeepers. In many 
of these investigations a bookkeeper 
would be of no particular value. In fact, 
when we were considering planning our 
system of investigation—and it was 
under consideration for many months— 
we asked the General Accounting Office 
for an estimate on the cost of establish- 
ing such an agency in the G. A. O. and 
they submitted an estimate of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 per annum to do the 
work we have been doing under this sys- 
tem at an annual cost of $25,000 a year; 
and I am convinced it has been done bet- 
ter and with greater expedition than it 
could have been done by any other 
agency. 

It has been suggested by someone here 
today—evidently unfamiliar with the 
fundamental principles of budgetary ad- 
ministration—that if personnel from one 
aepartment were detailed to investigate 
another department, they would cover 
up any discrepancies found on the theory 
that a like service would be rendered if 
employees from that department ever 
investigated their own offices. In our en- 
tire experience we have never been de- 
tailed a man of such low caliber as to 
render such a practice even remotely 
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probable. And our method of requiring 
statistical and documentary evidence in 


pport of reports would practically pre- 

de such dereliction of duty even if 
+ttempted. Furthermore, under the na- 
tional budgetary system the first esti- 
mate is as to the over-all amount of 
money available for the expense of the 
Government for the fiscal year. There is 
just so much money to be made available, 
and in providing for the expenses of the 
various departments, the coat must be 
cut from the cloth at hand. If one de- 
partment gets more, another department 
must perforce get less. For this reason 
there can be no community of interest 
under which all departments could be 
allotted larger funds. The idea that one 
department would cooperate in getting 
more money for another department 
than its legitimate needs warranted are 
absurd. As a matter of fact you will not 
find any committeeman of the 43 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
who believes that anything of the kind 
has occurred in the 2 years in which we 
have been making these investigations. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There are, are there not, 
pending at the present time a large num- 
ber of investigations that the committee 
has initiated with reference to the 
Budget estimates that were sent up here 
today? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; I am 
glad the gentleman mentioned that. 

Mr. TABER. They need to be followed 
up right away, ahead of the committee 
hearings. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
true. Our hearings are about half fin- 
ished. We have 12 or 15 men who are at 
work in the departments on pending es- 
timates. We had to discontinue all such 
work at midnight on the 31st day of De- 
cember as our authority to investigate 
and our funds for that purpose lapsed as 
of that date. Unless we get this author- 
ity now, our men cannot complete these 
investigations. Our subcommittees are 
meeting across the hall every day now 
preparing the first appropriation bills for 
the session. We shall be greatly handi- 
capped if this resolution is not adopted. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Did the 


gentleman state that the N. Y. A. was to 
be given an appropriation? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. A budget 
estimate for $58,764,000 to be expended 
in a military training program, was elim- 
inated on testimony secured through our 
research agency, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Will it be the purpose of 
this committee aside from examining 
into appropriations to examine into the 
policy-making powers of the various de- 
partments? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. If the gen- 
tleman will read the resolution, he will 
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note that it provides only for the in- 
vestigation of matters within our juris- 
diction. 

In conclusion, I submit « statement 
made on the floor of the House in this 
connection, on December 21, 1943, cate- 
gorically detailing the advantages of the 
established system of investigation em- 
ployed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions as follows: 


“The advantages of the system are: 

First. It is economical. The employees are 
on the House pay roll only as long as needed. 
If a permanent staff were employed the 
entire force would be drawing salaries 
whether the committee was conducting an 
investigation or not. But under this system 
a man is called from the department and 
placed on the House roll, at the same salary 
he is drawing in his present position. As 
soon as the assignment is completed he is 
returned to the department and goes off the 
House roll and back to his original roll. His 
salary canot be raised by the committee and 
he is not paid a day longer than required 
for the assignment. 

Second. Men especially qualified for the 
particular investigation involved are secured. 
In some investigations an auditor is needed, 
in some a lawyer, in some a chemist, in some 
an efficiency expert, in some a detective, etc. 
Accordingly, the man best fitted for the as- 
signment is requisitioned. If an auditor is 
needed the General Accounting Office may be 
asked to supply the man. If a chemist, the 
Bureau of Standards; if a lawyer, the Depart- 
ment of Justice; if a civil-service expert, the 
Civil Service Commission; if a detective, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation or the Secret 
Service of the Treasury Department. By way 
of rotation auditors are also available from 
the Army, Navy, S. E. C., R. F. C., W. P. B., 
O. P. A., and Tariff Commission, chemists 
from Agriculture, Treasury, and others, and 
lawyers from the legal staffs of all depart- 
ments, etc. No other system yet suggested 
will so promptly and so exactly supply just the 
precise character of qualification needed for 
any specific investigation. 

Third. The system is elastic. It supplies 1 
man or 10 men on short notice. There are 
10 subcommittees. If only 2 order an in- 
vestigation, a half dozen men will suffice. 
But if all 10, or any considerable number of 
the 10, simultaneously request investigations, 
the requisition jumps to 50 or 60 men. Then 
during vacation, when only 1 or 2 subcom- 
mittees are investigating, the number drops 
again. But for any investigation or number 
of investigations, this system meets the 
emergency. It supplies just the number 
needed and no more—and for the time re- 
quired—and no longer. 

Fourth. The system supplies men of rare 
qualification. For such investigations the 
departments assign their best operators. 
These men are experienced. They are trained. 
They are tried and tested. They have come 
up through the ranks. They have demon- 
strated their fidelity and capacity. There are 
among them no tyros or amateurs. They 
are the ablest and most dependable men that 
are to be secured and incomparably superior 
to the men to be had by political selection 
of a permanent House staff. Furthermore, 
they are active and alert. Men on permanent 
staffs grow old and inert with the passage of 
the years, but the departments are a never 
failing fountain of youth and energy. 

Fifth. The constant change in operatives 
sends into the departments men unknown 
and unacquainted in the bureaus which they 
investigate. They have had no opportunities 
to establish cordial relations. They are new 
faces and new brooms—and they sweep clean. 

Sixth. The only interest of the operator is 
to secure the facts as quickly and as econom- 
ically as possible and get back to his own 
office. Under the average committee of in- 
vestigation the employee is likely to be 
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swayed by two dominant interests: First, he 


_ wishes to prolong and perpetuate his job. 


He is drawing a better salary than he can get 
anywhere else and he wants to make it last as 
long as conditions permit. Second, he feels 
tht he must justify his employment by 
“making his case” and “getting his man.” 

There is no such incentive under this sys- 
tem. Congressional committees of investiga- 
tion now operating have expended vast 
sums—as high as half a million dollars— 
with little visible results. The Committee 
on Appropriations conducting investigations 
in many departments for the larger part of 
the year has spent less than $20,000 and se- 
cured invaluable results. 

Seventh. The system cannot be used for 
the publicizing or aggrandizement of the 
chairman or any member of the committee. 
Requests submitted by the subcommittees 
are for facts. Opinions are not admitted. 
The investigators receive written assignments 
and make written reports, and from those 
facts reported the members of the com- 
mittee deduce their own opinions, although 
the committee may request, through the 
staff, an analysis of the data by an expert 
not connected with the original investiga- 
tion. Results of the investigations are not 
released to the newspapers. The depart- 
ment which has been investigated does not 
itself know what the investigator has re- 
ported and as a result must be on its toes 
ready for any development when its repre- 
sentatives appear before the committee in 
the hearings on the Budget estimates. 

Eighth. On the other hand, the system 
cannot be used as an instrument of per- 
secution. The fact that a department is 
investigated is in no way to its discredit. 
Investigations are routine and are expected 
and as a rule welcomed by the departments. 
While many instances have been reported 
which justified heavy retrenchments, there 
have been occasions when on the basis of 
the reports submitted by the investigator the 
appropriation was increased over the Budget 
estimate. The system makes for efficient ad- 
ministration as well as economical adminis- 
tration. And it is effective even when not in 
use. It is like the shotgun behind the door. 
The very knowledge that it is there is a 
deterrent—even though not in use. The 
mere fact that Congress can investigate, and 
is supplied with effective machinery for in- 
vestigation, exerts a salutary influence. 

On the whole, the system has proven re- 
markably successful. It has met every re- 
quirement. In fact, it is difficult to imagine a 
system which would be more responsive to 
our needs and more economical and effective 
in its operation and results. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DRAFT OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN 
AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous cansent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. MY. 
Speaker, alarmed by recent steps being 
taken by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, I have introduced the following 
resolution: 

Whereas due to the recent sweeping order 
of the Director of Selective Service, there is 
a danger of the draft boards throughout the 
country going far beyond the intent of the 
Tydings amendment which restricts tiie draft 
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of essential persons engaged in agricultural 
occupations; and 


Whereas such future indiscriminate ac-~ 


tion on the part of the draft boards by 
drafting essential persons in the dairy in- 
dustry and other agricultural pursuits will 
practically stop the vital production of milk, 
butter, cheese, and other dairy and agricul- 
tural foods to our armed forces, our civilian 
population, and our allies: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs is directed to determine if, and the 
extent to which, such order is contrary to 
the policy of Congress with respect to selec- 
tive-service registrants engaged in agricul- 
tural occupations, as expressed in section 5 
(k) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, and to report its 
determination thereon to the House within 
10 days after the adoption of this resolution, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes on tomorrow, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the RecorD and include an 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal, 
and further to extend my remarks and 
include an editorial from the Washing- 
ton Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ARMY 
AGRICULTURAL CORPS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, in view: 


of the announcements by War Mobiliza- 
tion Director Byrnes and the Selective 
Service System in regard to manpower 
and the drafting of additional men for 
the armed forces and industry, I am to- 
day reintroducing my bill to establish an 
Army Agricultural Corps for service in 
the Army of the United States. When 
I introduced this bill on April 22, 1943, 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress, I stated 
that it was my opinion that food and 
dairy products were essential for the 
armed forces and the civilian popula- 
tion, and that food was just as essential 
to the armed forces as ammunition. All 
of us remember what Napoleon and 
Washington had to say in this respect. 
My bill would provide for inducting in 
the armed forces all men and women en- 
gaged in, or qualified for agricultural 
work, and I am still of the opinion that 
the creation of this new branch of the 
service would help to solve the present 
situation. There are other branches of 
the services which are noncombatant 
such as the Quartermaster Corps, the 
Provost Marshal branch, the Services of 
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Supply, Signal Corps, Adjutant General 
branch, Transportation, Medical, Public 
Relations, Chaplains, Judge Advocate, 
and other branches of the armed forces. 

I have also called to the attention of 
the War Manpower Commission to the 
fact that thousands of men had been 
rejected in the draft on account of flat 
feet and illiteracy. 

I personally know of hundreds of fine 
physical specimens who have been re- 
jected cn account of flat feet who, in my 
opinion, could be used in the Army. In 
the last war, thousands of illiterates were 
used in labor battalions, and performed 
magnificent work in the loading and un- 
loading of ships and whose services were 
utilized in many ways. As a matter of 
fact, the Army service Courses and 
schools teach the average soldier to read 
and write in approximately 2 months. 
Thousands of men in civilian Govern- 
ment employ could be inducted in the 
armed forces. 

While all of us desire to do all things 
which are necessary to win the war, there 
is considerable anxiety on the part of 
agriculture as to the announcement of 
the drafting of farm and dairy workers, 
and I am of the opinion that, if the de- 
tails could be properly worked cut, my 
bill would be a means of solving this 
situation. My bill would place thousands 
of farm and dairy workers in uniform 
where most of them would prefer to be, 
and food production would not be re- 
duced. In my district, had it not been 
for prisoner-of-war labor, we would 
never have been able to save the rice, 
sugarcane, and other food crops; and 
this year this problem will be more acute 
than ever. E 

Mr. Speaker, in any event, I trust that 
those in charge of these programs will 
take the necessary time and give full 
consideration to these matters, and that 
all of them will not commence to issue 
contradictory, confusing, and constantly 
changing statements, rules, and regula- 
tions as was done in 1943, when no one 
was able to intelligently determine the 
status or future of those subject to these 
orders and directives. They should make 
up their minds. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRISON. M1. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests, one to 
extend my own remarks in connection 
with Government employees, and the 
other to extend my own remarks in con- 
nection with the F. B. I. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks and include therein an article 
from the Baltimore News-Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests, one to 
extend my remarks and insert an article 
on the punishment of war criminals, and 
secondly, to extend my remarks by in- 
serting a brief editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of January 6, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article which appeared in the Jan- 
uary 9, 1945, issue of the New York Times, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Gary Post-Tribune and from the Chica- 
go American. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the all-girl orchestra. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 


York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, with ref- 
erence to the so-called Un-American 
Committee, I make the following sug- 
gestions for their investigation: 

First. Is it un-American to get up on 
the left side of the bed in the morning? 
If so, should all bedrooms in America be 
rearranged to avoid this subversive 
tendency? 

Second. Is it un-American for Santa 
Claus to wear a red suit? Does he just 
wear those white whiskers to foo] the 
kids? 

Third. Is it un-American to be caught 
walking on the left side of any thorough- 
fare? Ifso,is any excuse valid? Should 
miscreants be thrown in the cooler? 

Fourth. Is it un-American for the let- 
ters Z and K to look so crooked? Are 
these the American version of the ham- 
mer and sickle? 

Fifth. Is it un-American to tie red 
bows on bird cages? 

Sixth. Is it un-American to crawl into 
one—after a bout with the Un-American 
Committee? 

Seventh. Is it un-American to sit on a 
tuffet? If so, should we deport Miss 
Muffet? 

Eighth. Is it un-American for that 
dollie to go on dancing with the hole in 
her stocking? What happened to the 
crack in her head? Is it true that thou- 
sands of unidentified characters entered 
the United States through that yawning 
cavern on each Walpurgis Night? 

Ninth. Is it un-American to tint 
smorgasbits pink? Is this an imported 
foreign deception? 

Tenth. Is it un-American for Joe’s 
delicatessen to substitute ersatz caviar 
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for corned beef on rye? Is this a paid 
propaganda stunt? 

Eleventh. Whois Roger? What is he? 

Twelfth. Is it un-American for W. C. 
Fields to have a bulbous and red nose? 

Thirteenth. Is it un-American for 
Westbrook Pegler to succumb to the com- 
fort of red flannel underwear? 

Fourteenth. Is not it un-American to 
use red herrings? 

Fifteenth. Is it un-American for Skel-. 
ton to call himself “Red”? Should he 
be forced to change it to Passionate Pur- 
ple Skelton? 

Sixteenth. And Little 
Hood? What was she thinking of, tear- 
ing around in that outfit? Were there 
really eggs in that basket or was it the 
Communist manifesto cut up into a 
jig-saw puzzle? Was it really a wolf or 
Joe Stalin in a new snow suit? 

Seventeenth. Is it un-American for the 
mocking bird, the accepted bird of Mis- 
sissippi, to go on mocking? Why cannot 
the committee train it to whistle Yankee 
Docdle? 

Eighteenth. It all adds up-to one thing. 
We must eliminate the source of all these 
vexatious problems. The little red 
schoolhouse must go. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RQBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therewith a telegram from the 
North Dakota Farmers Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dekota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein an editorial by Mr. L. Reid 
of the Renville Star Farmer, of Renville, 
Minn., relative to the manpower problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the REc- 
ORD a speech delivered by Hon. ROBERT 
HALE at Portland, Maine, on American 
foreign policy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent, following other 
special orders heretofore granted, I may 
address the Howse for 10 minutes today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

‘There was no objection. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from the pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and a copy of a telegram 
directed to the War Food Administrator, 


Red Riding 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein an article by Joseph Leib. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? ~ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two instances and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


FARM LABOR AND THE DRAFT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and revise and extend my 
remarks by including a letter from a con- 
stituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, farm- 
ers in my district are very much exer- 
cised about the recent order requiring 
the reclassification under the Selective 
Service Act of boys who are now on farms 
and doing actual farm work. My farm- 
ers do not urge, and in fact do not want 
any exemption or deferments for boys 
who are not genuine farmers and doing 
areal farm job. Our farm boys are not 
draft dodgers. They are doing vitally 
essential work on the home front. 

Mr. Speaker, I am this day in receipt of 
a letter from a constituent which states 
the case in clear, concise language. It 
tells the facts as they are, better possibly 
than Icantellthem. The writer of the 
letter lives on a farm and knows the 
problems of agriculture. The letter is 
as follows: 

JANUARY 4, 1945. 

Dear Mr. MICHENER: Yesterday over the 
radio it was announced that Director Byrnes 
wanted all farm workers’ deferments can- 
celed. He said boys between the ages of 18 
and 25 were best fighters. Do you not know 
that these few farm boys are the backbone 
of our Nation? It is these boys who are pro- 
ducing the food to feed the country. 

How could the men in service, the war 
workers, and all other civilians work if they 
did not have the food? 

Farming is no easy task, and these young 
boys are the only ones who can do this heavy 
work. It is the boys who are born and raised 
on the farm who are not afraid of hard wor 
They farm the soil, feed the stock, and milk 
the cows, take care of the stock when sick. 
It takes years of training to get the knowl- 
edge to farm and produce as the boys are do- 
ing today. 

A man or woman of 50 years or older can go 
in the factory and work at war work. You 
can learn that in a few weeks. Their work 
is steady but not hard. The hours are not 
long like farm boys’ work. Farm boys who 
have stock to care for are in the barns at 6 
o'clock in the morning and work in the fields 
till 6 at night or later if necessary, then take 
care of the stock. It is 8 o’clock or later 
before they come in. 

You have never known a farmer to strike 
or quit like his town or city friend does 
when he thinks he should have more pay. 
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The farmer at the age of 50 is worn out 
from hard work. And their sons or sons- 
in-law must take over the work. They can 
do the managing and business part, same as 
your generals, majors, and captains do in 
the Army, but they cannot do the heavy work. 

There is not an extra hand available to 
hire. The foreign labor is no good. All they 
want is hig pay and little work. One has to be 
with them in order to get any work done, for 
they knew nothing about farming. 

Your farm would not be worked if it was 
not for the 21-year-old boy who is working 
it with his father’s help and knowledge. 
Most of our boys are working from 159 acres 
to 300 acres of land and feed a lot of live- 
stock. Our older men are working from 40 
to 60 acres today, and it takes that amount 
for a family to live. So you can see that ons 
young boy preduces more food than four ‘o 
six clder men do. 

You, Mr. MICHENER, as a Member of Con- 
gress, may read this letter before Congress 
and show them that it will ruin our country 
to take any more of our farm boys. Who can 
fight and work without food? I can say our 
farm boys of today are doing their part. 

The city folks think milk comes trom a 
bottle and meat from a butcher shop, but it 
takes our boys to put it there. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. CHARLES GOETZ, 
A Farm Wife. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
from a canner in my district who sets 
forth the ideas of most thinking people 
on the manpower shortage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imcus consent to revise and extend my 
own remarks and include therein a 
broadcast by Hon. Raymond Gram 
Swing. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no cbjection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me today be postponed to the 
same place on the calendar for Thurs- 


day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 


two other unanimous-consent requests. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement by 
Hon. Jesse Jones concerning small busi- 
ness which appeared in the Washington 
Star last Sunday. In addition I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rsc- 
ORD a statement on the accomplish- 
ment of the Committee on Smail Business 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no cbjection, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOLGER] is récog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
preface the remarks I purpose to make 
by saying that they are made in the 
greatest humility. I am studying about 
the war, thinking about the men and the 
boys who today, as we are engaged in our 
necessary pursuits, are fighting, many of 
them dying, for us. I am proceeding 
upon the assumption that something 
may be accomplished under the idea that 
all progress is made here a little, there a 
little, rather than on the egotistical as- 
sumption that.I know a lot nobody else 
does. I believe our lives are made up 
of here a little and there a little, line upon 
line, precept upon precept. Begging you 
to consider my remarks against this 
background I proceed. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust none of us will, 
because some progress is now being 
made by our armed forces, begin predict- 
ing immediately total victory. 

I am not one of those who thought or 
said that the war in Europe would be 
ended in 1944. I do not have to answer 
for that. I am sorry for those who do 
have to carry in their bosoms the realiza- 
tion that by talking such they rendered 
no service to their country. 

Mrs. Hattie Caraway, retiring from 
the Senate, said: “Senators talk too 
much.” Senators are not the only ones 
who talk too much. Too few people have 
learned that silence can be golden; and 
not many have drawn a lesson from the 
injunction: “Be sure you are right and 
then go ahead.” There is a far too prev- 
alent disposition not to look before you 
leap. I think much of this is due to a 
pitiable desire for personal publicity and 
self-advertising. The tragedy of that is 
that it is no contribution to the public 
good, nor is it finally valuable to the per- 
son engaging in such puerile pastime. 
Our first duty is to win this war, and do it 
quickly. This responsibility is on all of 
us—each of us, 

To those of us who are not called to 
bear arms, the responsibility is greatest. 
It is not just an imagined phrase or con- 
jured thought that the hope of Germany 
is to divide and conquer. This is one of 
the most powerful forces they recognize 
as most effective to the winning of the 
war. 

In unity there is strength. The oppo- 
site of that is a truth also: Where there 
is not unity there can be no strength. 
Divisions among the peoples of a Nation 
strongly tend to produce divisions be- 
tween cr among the nations themselves. 
Already, without doubt, divisions, bicker- 
ings, and strifes, with sprinklings of 
jealousies and envies, have caused loss of 
the lives of many thousands of our own 
soldiers, Whoever, therefore, while the 
war is on, indulges in any of these things 
is guilty of manslaughter, or murder in 
the second degree, or murder in the first 
degree, depending only on the degree of 
that person’s mentality. We must be as 
comrades in arms, or we shall be those 
who divide and contribute to our own 
sufferings and to the prolonging of this 
war. 
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The man who, by word or deed or neg- 
lect, prolongs this war can scarcely lay 
claim to patriotism or to concern for our 
soldiers on the fields of battle. I realize 
that these are terrible indictments; but 
if they are well founded, they ought to 
be made. What I mean to Say is that 
the winning of this war at the earliest 
possible time is the responsibility of every 
one of us and is by far the most impor- 
tant thing we have to do. 

How many years do you think are en- 
compassed in 6 months at war to the 
man who, day after day, must take his 
place in the front lines and then at night 
sleep on the ground with his pack for a 
pillow? This war is not over, either in 
Europe or in the Pacific. To an alarm- 
ing degree, the question of its prolonging 
depends on the behavior of those on the 
home front—on us. There,is no escape 
from this fact. 

We may, as a secondary consideration, 
give thought to the post-war period, as 
to economic stability and a lasting peace; 
but we cannot allow these things to be- 
come first considerations. We have to 
fight against the fact that the love of 
money is the root of all evil. There may 
be truth in the belief that set-backs in 
the last few weeks or months which we 
have suffered were due in a very large 
measure to the scramble for reconversion 
that people might make money and, 
likely, in order that some economic ad- 
vantage might be gained by some over 
others. “The love of money is the root 
of all evil,” youknow. WhatIam trying 
to say is that the winning of this war, 
with a just and lasting peace, is, far and 
wide, beyond and above every other ob- 
ligation we are under. The peace and 
security of our country, and the world, 
and the preservation of the lives of those 
noble men and women who are called on 
to fight and suffer and, if need be, die for 
the cause, compel our every effort and 
sacrifice toward speeding the victory. 
To one who throws a stumbling block in 
the unity so necessary in this awful 
struggle, but with his lips professes loy- 
alty to the cause, I must say, “I cannot 
hear what you say because your actions 
speak too loud’—maybe because of what 
I know you to be. 

I em talking for our soldiers in arms 
end for the fathers and mothers of this 
land and other lands. When reckonings 
shall come, it will not be for us to say, 
“I didn’t know.”’. It is our business to 
know. 

Coming to the present, I must urge 
that all materials for battle be provided 
in the greatest abundance. It is and 
évill be a thousand times better to say we 
provided too much than to have to cry, 
“too little and too late.” Let anxiety 
for reconversion come only when we 
know there is not the slightest danger 


that our provisions for the war should . 


be found to be too little or too late. 
Hope for the best, but prepare for the 
worst. That is the only policy we can 
afford. 

One of the most disturbing things we 
see is the assumption of one that he 
knows a great deal about foreign or in- 
ternational affairs and is anxious to give 
vent to a feeling that he knows a whole 
lot and must tell the world what to do 
and what not to do; when in truth he 


‘youth he was dogmatic. 
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knows very little and what he thinks he 
knows is based on uncertain information 
that is like unto the warning that “, 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
I think I am smart, I am not smart; and, 
speaking to anyone, if you think yoy 
are smart, you are not smart. Not the 
arrogant but the meek shall inherit the 
earth. All we have a right to say is, 
“Come let us reason together.” 

Benjamin Franklin said that in his 
He would say, 
“This is_so; that is not so.” An old 
friend of his told him he might become 
a valuable man if he would say, “I think 
this is so. I suggest this for your con. 
sideration.” Franklin was convinced 
and became, I think, one of the wisest 
and most valuable men the world ever 
knew, and one of the most convincing, 

As I glance at the newspaper head. 
lines I find that, “ ‘President fails to lead. 
ership in foreign affairs,’ critics say.” 
What a pity. There arises a difference 
of opinion, Or is it a difference of 
attitudes? In my judgment, the Presi- 
dent’s message was the grandest assur. 
ance of wisdom and statesmanship and 
understanding we have had in a genera- 
tion, Wise in what he did not say as 
well as in what he did say. I am afraid 
somebody just wants to appear smart, 
regardless of what effect their pro- 
nouncements may have on our country 
and its fortunes, Just to criticize the 
President. r 

For the sake of our country, in remem- 
brance of the sacrifices of our soldiers, 
let us put first things first. Let us stand 
together. Again, “United we stand; di- 
vided we fall.” There is no doubt a con- 
tribution that each one of us may make 
to the successful prosecution of the war. 
Some may make a little; others may 
make much. It is to be hoped that each 
one of us will consider his own respon- 
sibility and instead of being free with 
adverse criticisms, endeavor to meet his 
own responsibility. There is nothing I 
know of that is of more importance than 
this. Perfection in no one is expected, 
but a faithful endeavor to make contri- 
bution to our country’s cause in these 
fateful times is surely not too much to 
hope for. 

We do well to seek unity among our- 
selves at home, and we shall do well to 
work and hope for unity among those 
nations who, with us, fight for liberty 
and freedom. One has said that because 
of the resistance to German aggression 
of Poland, France, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, the Low Countries, Norway, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece, the United States 
was vouchsafed time in which to prepare, 
and that in fighting for themselves our 
allies were thus fighting for us, even as 
we today, with them, are fighting for 
ourselves and for them. This should 
make us careful not to divide, but to re- 
main united in the common cause. 

“Work, fight, and give to make de- 
mocracy live” is not a bad slogan for us, 
but one that each of us may well accept 
and employ in these days of terrible re- 
sponsibility. 

May we, each one of us, in Congress 
and out of Congress, realize that our 
obligations and duties, well considered, 
are to our country and the peace of the 
world, seeking, above all things, to estab- 
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lish good will on earth and peace among 
men everywhere. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Miss SUMNER] is 
yecognized for 15 minutes. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. What are 
our war aims? Who knows? About 
all we are told by the President is 
that we must not have a negotiated 
peace and must stop at nothing less 
than unconditional surrender. Shall 
we, the American people, continue to re- 


main imprisoned between two such 
clichés? 
What does the term “negotiated 


peace” mean? If it means a peace dic- 
tated by Germany, then nobody in 
America that I know of favors it. Cer- 
tainly those of us who resist with all our 
might dictation by any American 
President would be the first to start and 
the last to stop resisting dictation by 
uny alien. If, on the other hand, what 
the new dealers object to is a peace ar- 
rived at through negotiation with the 
enemy, why the New Deal leader, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself has repeatedly 
negotiated peace and truly said that it 
saved American lives. For example, 
with Darlan to secure entrance into 
Africa. Likewise, with Bagdolio to se- 
cure the surrender of Italy. The fact 
seems to be that armies do not surren- 
der without some preliminary negotia- 
tion. Then why are we expected to 
humble ourselves, quaking like savages 
before these taboos, “negotiated peace” 
and “unconditional surrender’? Why 
is it considered a sin to be for a “nego- 
tiated peace” or against “unconditional 
surrender”? 

There is in the Congressional Library 
an objective book by Rudin published 
by the Yale University Press in 1943, 
calied Armistice 1918. Thoroughly doc- 
umented, it contains enough memoranda 
of conferences between leaders in* both 
Germany and the United States dur- 
ing the fall of 1918 to be instructive, 
Though written for quite another pur- 
pose, it serves to indicate how the 
clichés “negotiated peace” and “uncondi- 
tional] surrender” managed to grow into 
a bete noir. 

The German general, Ludendorff, had 
become convinced that a military victory 
was impossible. Therefore a German 
foreign secretary admitted it in the 
Reichstag. A peace resolution was in- 
troduced. A leading German newspaper 
proclaimed that Germany desired no ter- 
ritorial expansion beyond pre-war 
boundaries and advocated having com- 
batant countries submit peace terms to 
some neutral government in order to as- 
certain whether there might not be some 
common basis for agreement. There- 
efter, the minority opposition party in 
the Reichstag demanded election and 
parliamentary reforms on the: ground 
that President Wilson’s speeches had 
warned that government by the people in 
Germany must be a condition precedent 
to peace. A German vice chancelor 
publicly stated that Germany would be 
agreeable to peace terms based on pre- 
war boundaries, providing Finland, Po- 
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land, and the Baltic states should not be 
delivered back to Russia, but remain in- 
dependent so as to furnish a bulwark 
against the spread of Russian bolshevism. 
Austria and Bulgaria made peace over- 
tures, After an official survey the Ger- 
man Foreign Office reported confiden- 
tially that to secure peace from the Allies 
there must first be a new cabinet with 
broad, popular representation. That the 
new cabinet thus formed at the oppor- 
tune moment should approach Presi- 
dent Wilson, rather than any neutral 
country, suggesting that he call a con- 
ference of Allies for the restoration of 
peace, the opportune moment to be de- 
termined by the Army officials. The 
Kaiser approved the plan. 

The new cabinet was duly organized. 
The information that the Army consid- 
ered a military victory impossible leaked 
out, causing a panic in Berlin, the people 
having been thoroughly confident of vic- 
tory. A note was sent to President Wil- 
son saying, “the German Government 
accepts as a basis for negotiation” the 
terms mentioned in President Wilson’s 
public statements, particularly the one 
containing the now famous Fourteen 
Points. 

The Allies, though not consulted by the 
American President, protested the ne- 
gotiations. A Republican Senator, Mc- 
Cumber, of North Dakota, introduced a 
resolution saying there must be no cessa- 
tion of hostilities unless and until Ger- 
many should unreservedly surrender. 
Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, who 
was the acknowledged leader of the so- 
called isolationists, wrote former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt: 


I am living in a constant anxiety now of 
a sudden plunge of the administration for 
a negotiated peace. At this point if we make 
an armistice we have lost the war and we 
shall leave Germany about where she started. 
I am sure that the American people want a 
complete victory and an unconditional sur- 
render. They want to win this fight on Ger- 
man soil and every man who comes here who 
has been fighting on the western front says 
the soldiers are determined to go into Ger- 
many and would resent it bitterly if they 
were to be held back. 


Colonel House, in his diary, said: 

I found the President’s viewpoint had 
changed during the night. * * * He did 
not seem to realize before the nearly unani- 
mous sentiment in this country against any- 
thing but. unconditional surrender. He did 
not realize how war-mad our people have 
become. 

But President Wilson bravely sent the 
German Government a reply inquiring 
whether it was meant that the terms 
were accepted so as to leave for discus- 
sion only the practical details of their 
application. He demanded in this note 
a further condition not previously men- 
tioned in his speeches—that the Central 
Powers consent to withdraw immediately 
from invaded territory. His note was 
denounced by some leading Germans, 
who declared that it virtually demanded 
unconditional surrender. While in. the 
United States, on the other hand, it was 
denounced because it did not demand 
unconditional surrender. Senator Lodge 
told the press: 


I beiieve in a dictated not a negotiated 
peace, 
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Former President Roosevelt said: 


I believe our sole aim should be to win 
the war and not discuss the peace terms with 
the enemy until the war has been won. 


Senators read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp letters from constituents echoing 
the demand for unconditional surrender. 
The French and British were also object- 
ing to the negotiations, but on other 
grounds. 

The German Government replied, 
agreeing to the terms President Wilson 
had demanded in his note. The German 
Government voluntarily halted the un- 
popular submarine warfare although a 
shocking sinking off the Irish coast al- 
most upset the negotiations. According 
to Colonel House, President Wilson did 
not desire a vengeful peace. Nor did he 
desire to have the Allies ravage Germany 
as Germany had-ravaged other countries, 
insisting “No stain of this sort should 
rest upon the Allied arms.” Wrote 
Colonel House: ‘ 

He is very fine in his feelirg and I am 
sorry he is hampered in any way by the 
Allies and the vociferous outcry in this 
country. It is difficult to do the right thing 
in the right way with: people clamoring for 
the undesirable and impossible. 


The New York Times, according to Mr. 
Rudin, protested the negotiations in an 
editorial entitled ‘“‘Ferocity Asks for 
Peace.” Former President Theodore 
Roosevelt, in a message to the American 
people in the New York Times demanded 
that negotiations be stopped, declaring 
President Wilson should demand uncon- 
ditional surrender. He concluded, “Let 
us adopt as our motto unconditional sur- 
render.” The New York Times adopted 
the motto in an editorial, writing, “Sur- 
render, not an armistice, must be the 
condition precedent to any talk of 
peace.” Senator Lodge introduced a 
Senate resolution prohibiting further 
communication with the German Gov- 
ernment upon the subject of an armistice 
or conditions of peace, except a demand 
for unconditional surrender. 

The intrepid President Wilson, never- 
theless, sent to Germany a favorable re- 
ply, but making the additional demands 
called by Ludendorff a demand for un- 
conditional surrender, that during the 
armistice Allied supremacy must be 
guaranteed and that there must be a 
discontinuance of various acts of in- 
humanity. He also made the following 
further demand which the puzzled Ger- 
mans finally interpreted as a demand for 
abdication by their Kaiser: 

The destruction of every arbitrary power 
anywhere that can separately, secretly, and 
on its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world; or if it cannot be presently destroyed, 
at least its reduction to virtual impotency,. 


This salutary war aim, by the way, 
though it is probably a sine qua non of 
durable world peace, was not incorpo- 
rated by Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt among their ideals as ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter, now be- 
come a scrap of paper. ' 

The German Government continued to 
accept every new demand made by Presi- 
dent Wilson. The negotiations caused 
German morale to disintegrate. Ger- 
man sailors, learning that the German 
Navy secretly planned to “negotiate with 
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arms” and secure better terms for Ger- 
muany through a new naval ofiensive, 
riutinied, because they did not want to 
jetpardize the negotiations for peace. 
Last July, German soldiers, led by high- 
ranking officers, revolted against Hitler. 
But we, unlike the Russians, failed to 
cooperate with these anti-Hitlerites, and 
instead, held out for the meaningless un- 
conditional surrender and thus helped 
Hitler revivify his leadership. 

Looking back at our experience in 
World War No. 1, who can believe that 
fighting bloodily and blindly on until un- 
conditional surrender would have se- 
cured better peace terms than were 
achieved by President Wilson? Certain- 
ly, through his negotiated peace, he se- 
cured from the Germans every conces- 
sion he asked. The important thing that 
nobody seems to understand is that when 
you obtain everything you demand, you 
have dictated the:peace whether or not 
it is negotiated. Why then does our 
President in this war condemn negoti- 
ated peace and insist upon nothing less 
than unconditional surrender? Accord- 
ing to the press, it was President Roose- 
velt who insisted at Casablanca that 
Mr. Churchill agree that the peace terms 
should be unconditional surrender. But 
why? Why? 

Of course, it is not because Theodore 
Roosevelt’s motto has become a family 
mottc—that would be facetious. Surely 
it is not because the American people to- 
day are hampering and making it difi- 
cult to do the right thing in the right 
way by demanding the undesirable and 
impossible, because they are not. News- 
papers and columnists have flayed and 
ridiculed the wunconditional-surrender 
policy. Today the American people are 
not war mad. I doubt if they ever were. 
Neither are our soldiers. It is well known 
that the unconditional-surrender policy 
encourages increasing and continuing 
resistance. In World War No. 1 mem- 
bers of the German Government were 
completely agreed that if negotiations 
failed they would fight on and never sur- 
render. 

Why, then, does our President insist 
upon the unconditional-surrender policy 
advocated in World War No. 1 by so- 
called isolationists? The President 
knows that every single leader of the so- 
called isolationists of today hates the un- 
conditional-surrender policy since ex- 
perience and common sense demonstrate 
that it costs American lives unneces- 
sarily. 

The unconditional surrender policy is 
an anachronism. What reason can 
there be for it? If it is because the 
President does not know what terms he 
wants to impose upon Germany, then 
multitudes of American soldiers may die 
needlessly because the President has not 
made up his mind what our soldiers are 
fighting for. 

Recently we saw German resistance 
stiffen because of the revelation of the 
Morgenthau plan. But the American 
people have not been told that the rea- 
son was because it seemed to confirm 
the devilish Nazi dogma which says that 
unconditional surrender means the shat- 
tering of Germany into Communistic rev- 
olutionary chaos with middle-class 
people being killed or carried off into 
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Russian slavery. Germans are seeing 
neighboring countries liberated only to 
fall into the hands of Stalin through 
internal revolution. They know that 
Stalin’s army killed or carried into slav- 
ery worse than death, great numbers 
of anti-Nazi Poles and Lithuanians. 
They know that they, the German peo- 
ple themselves—the hated enemy—need 
expect a fate no better and probably 
worse. 

If Mr. Churchill and President Roose- 
velt intend to impose upon the German 
people a fate less harsh than chaos, 
death, and slavery worse than death, 
they owe it to our gallant fighting men 
to spare our servicemen needless suf- 
fering by saying so plainly, unequivo- 
cally, and reliably. Can they? Unfor- 
tunately, President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, to say nothing of Stalin, have 
not kept to the high moral level of trust- 
worthiness as did Woodrow Wilson. 
Their evasive dealings with Polish and 
Yugoslavian agreements and the Atlan- 
tic Charter have greatly discredited 
them. Therefore, the task is perhaps the 
most difficult, though, perhaps, also the 
most important they have yet under- 
taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REgEs] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 


EFFECTIVE USE OF MANPOWER—INDUC- 


TION OF QUALIFIED IV-F DRAFTEES 
FOR LIMITED SERVICE 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 


I have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. It provides in substance that 
all male citizens classified in the cate- 
gory of IV-F under examinations given 
for the purpose of inducting men into 
the armed forces and not engaged in es- 
sential war activity be reexamined with 
a view of giving such men whc are physi- 
cally and mentally capavle of doing so 
the opportunity to perform noncombat- 
ant or limited duties and activities that 
are now being performed by members 
of the armed forces. 

During the past 2 years the attention 
of this body, and in fact the attention of 
the entire Nation, has been directed to 
the tremendous waste of one of our most 
precious but seemingly unlimited re- 
sources—manpower. I have always con- 
sidered the waste of manpower a dis- 
grace to this country. I realize a cer- 
tain amount of it cannot be helped, but 
of all places it ought to be at a mini- 
mum in the armed forces and on the 
civilian pay rolls of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Our newspapers and the .CONGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorps are replete with find- 
ings of the House Civil Service Commit- 
tee, upon which I have the honor of 
being a member, also the Byrd commit- 
tee, the Military Affairs Committee, and 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
Houses of Congress, the War Investigat- 
ing Committee, not to mention the find- 
ings of individual Members of Congress, 
all pointing to the waste of funds and 
manpower in Government activities. 
Much of it is due to duplication, multi- 
plication, and wumnnecessary activities, 
lack of organization, especially by our 
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civilian departments of government, 
And yet with all of this waste of man- 
power, the selective service has found 
it necessary to draft workers from the 
farms of the Nation and from the war 
plants in order to meet draft quotas. 

Now we find a demand for national- 
service legislation to serve manpower 
problems of the Nation. Before taking 
such drastic action it seems to me that 
we should first give consideration to the 
hundreds of thousands of men in the 
IV-F category engaged in nonessential 
activities who, through no fault of their 
own, have been prevented from becom- 
ing members of the armed forces and 
who could and are willing to render such 
service if given a chance to do so. Last 
week the President of the United States 
made the following statement: 

Pending action by the Congress of the 
broader aspects of national service, I recom- 
mend that the Congress immediately enact 
legislation which will be effective in using the 
services of the 4,000,000 men now classified as 


IV-F in whatever capacity is best for the war 
effort. 


It seems to me the suggestions that 
have been offered with respect to the 
IV-F group is contrary to American 
principles of fair play and common de- 
cency. Under the legislation I have sub- 
mitted, I am proposing the induction of 
IV-F’s who are not now engaged in es- 
sential war activities. I do not believe 
that they should be inducted in enforced 
labor battalions without the rights, priv- 
ileges, and benefits accruing to other 
members of the armed forces whether 
they see military action or not. I do not 
believe that such method is the way to 
solve the manpower problem in an Amer- 
ican way, especially as it affects this par- 
ticular group of American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never believed 
that service in our great Army or Navy 
ought to be used as a club over any citi- 
zen in the United States. It has always 
been-considered an honor and a privilege 
to be a member of the armed forces of 
the United States. I resent the idea that 
any citizen, whether his body be less 
physically perfect than his brother’s or 
not, should be subjected to the humilia- 
tion of being discriminated against in 
the manner that has been suggested from 
certain sources. I say, let their services 
be utilized in the armed forces just as far 
as may be done. 

Mr. Speaker, there are very few men 
in the IV-F category who have been re- 
jected because they desired it. Many of 
the Members of this House have received 
correspondence asking how men on the 
borderline may get into the military 
service. There are many others who 
have been commissioned as officers in the 
Army and Navy who might today be in 
the category of IV-F except they are not 
used in combat service. 

Mr. Speaker, the IV-F group have no 
lobby or organization to express their 
views as to what should be done with 
about 4,000,000 men of draft age. Of 
course, they should be doing war work, 
and a lot of them are in war work at the 
present time. But those capable of per- 
forming duties now performed by mem- 
bers of the armed forces ought to have a 
chance to do it, 
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Mr. Speaker, recognizing the waste of 
manpower in the departments of our 
Government, and further recognizing 
there are hundreds of thousands of non- 
combatant activities that are being per- 
formed by the military and naval per- 
sonnel of the armed forces, such as clerks, 
accountants, lawyers, chemists, public 
relations men, invesiigators, auditors, 
personnel, teachers, waiters, chauffeurs, 
mechanics, clean-up men, and so forth, 
who have been inducted in the general 
military service; I have introduced an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
of 1940 to completely utilize as far as can 
be done all of the IV-F’s not now engaged 
in essential war activities and place them 
in noncombatant activities which can 
easily be performed by them without 
cenying them the rights, privileges, and 
benefits accruing to other military per- 
sonnel. 

This amendment definitely provides 
that no claim can be made by reason of 
any physical deficiency that such person 
might have when he joins the service. 
The Government is definitely protected 
against any additional burden because 
such inductee might not be as physically 
fit as those qualified as combat troops. 
Mr. Speaker, before we proceed to 
draft essential men from the farms or 
from war plants of this country and be- 
fore starting to organize labor batallions, 
we ought to give these men a chance to 
serve in the armed forces where they are 
cualified to do so. It is estimated on 
good authority that at least 1,000,000 
of these men in the IV-F classification 
can be utilized in the performance of 
cuties that are now being performed by 
members of cur armed forces who have 
passed the regular physical require- 
ments. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I think 
that befcre taking drastic action with 
respect to this particular group, it would 
be well to utilize the services of thou- 
sands of civilian employees who are per- 
forming services that are not absolutely 
essential in the war effort. There are 
such services as also many thousands of 
others who are not needed because of 
duplication and multiplication of effort. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my proposal that 
only those who are physically qualified 
to do so may be used to perform services 
in the armed forces, and that thereby 
no additional burden be placed on the 
Government by reason of their induc- 
tion, anymore than from other members 
of the armed forces. The Government 
can be amply protected in this respect. 
There is no reason, in my judgment, why 
the services of a million men, if needed, 
cannot be used in our armed forces, and 
at the same time prevent the discrimi- 
nation against men who can perform 
such services and are anxious to do so. 
Putting them into labor batallions is not 
the American way of handling the 
problem, 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs give immedi- 
ate consideration to the proposal I have 
submitted. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What about the 
million or more persons on the Federal 
pay roll whose services might be dis- 
pensed with and placed in essential war 
work? Thatisaserious problem. If we 
are going to draft labor and not touch 
this other problem, it seems to me we 
are failing in our duty. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s statement. I have always 
maintained on the floor of the House and 
in the Civil Service Committee, of which 
I am a member, that our own Govern- 
ment is one of the biggest wasters of 
manpower. We understand that in 
order to carry on the many functions and 
to perform the many duties a tremen- 
dous number of workers is required. But 
even at that, we are employing more 
people than necessary because Many ac- 
tivities are being carried on that are not 
absolutely necessary at this crucial time. 
The Government is doing things that are 
not necessary at the present time under 
war conditions; furthermore, we have 
much duplication, and, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, multiplication in the perform- 
ance of Government duties that we are 
wasting manpower and using more than 
is necessary. This should not be per- 
mitted. The Government should be the 
first cne to set the pace in the saving and 
utilization of manpower. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have an additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman feel that in con- 
nection with the drafting of nurses the 
Veterans’ Administration must be amply 
protected, The nurses must not be 
taken from the Veterans’ Administration 
and put into the Army or Navy. It 
would be very tragic to take nurses from 
the Veterans’ Administration that has 
the care of the men when they come 
there. There are enough nurses to go 
around, and certainly the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should be included in any 
draft legislation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roc- 
ERS] has given careful study to this ques- 
tion, as she does to all matters for the 
protection of the service men and women 
of this country. She knows the problem 
and her views on that particular ques- 
tion would command the-highest respect 
of the membership of the House. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am perfecting an amendment to cover 
the situation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend my remarks, 


Mr. 
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and to include as a part of my remarks 
an article from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. O’Hara addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


LEAVE OF AESENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mrs. CHAsE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
from January 10 to January 15, 1945, on 
account of business in probate court. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article entitled “E Pluribus 
Unum,” a trade-barrier discussion by 
R. J. Goode, for which I have an esti- 
mate from the Government Printer of 
$130. I ask that this article may be in- 
cluded notwithstanding the estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. ‘ 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle and also a letter I received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Sveaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. RCGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask if it is contemplated 
allowing Members of the Congress to 
question General of the Army Marshall 
and Admiral of the Fleet King, when 
they come before the Congress? I would 
like very much to ask questions concern- 
ing the transportation of supplies. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, speaking 
as an individual, would think that the 
first time General Marshall and Admiral 
King come before the Congress it might 
be better if we allowed them to go along 
without interruption and decide that 
question later. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think it would be extremely helpful if 
we could ask questions that I am sure 
the whole country is interesteu in. 

I have a lot of faith in my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. €peaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 44 minutes p, m.) 
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the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 10, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

97. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
a copy of the estimate of the number of em- 
ployees required for the proper and efficient 
exercise of the functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
for the quarter ending April 1, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

98. A letter from the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, transmitting a 
draft of a bill to relieve the housing manager 
of three Federal Public Housing Authority 
projects of financial responsibility for the 
loss of public funds and to authorize and 
direct the Comptroller General of the United 
States to credit in the account of said hous- 
ing manager, the sum of $4,762.97, for which 
he is accountable; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

99. A letter from the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, transmitting 
the fifty-eighth annual report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to Congress; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

100. A letter from the Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, transmit- 
ting, in compliance with the provisions of 
section 19a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
copies of final valuations of properties of 
certain carriers subject to the act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

101. A letter from the Direetor of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of ‘the United States 
Courts, transmitting a copy of the detailed 
statement of expenditures of appropriations 
for the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1844; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, rublic 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 1271. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
act approved December 31, 1941, entitled “An 
act to establish a military code for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska’; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R. 1272. A bill to require the establish- 
ment of a classification of freight and a scale 
of class rates, for application to transporta- 
tion of property by railroad, so adjusted as 
not to discriminate among regions or ter- 
ritories in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 1273. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a national 
cemetery in every State; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1274. A bill to extend veteran-pref- 
erence benefits with respect to employment 
by the United States to certain persons, and 
their wives or widows, who served in the 
Texas National Guard during the World War; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 1275 (by request). A bill to authorize 
construction of a film-servicing building and 
vaults; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R.1276. A bill to establish an Army 

Agricultural Corps for service in the Army 
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of the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R.1277. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 so as to 
provide for the notification of insured indi- 
viduals and beneficiaries of the right to elect 
a certain mode of payment of insurance 
benefits, and for other.purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R.1278. A bill to provide for rural tele- 
phones, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R.1279. A bill to provide for the ex- 
patriation of certain nationals of the United 
States; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 1280. A bill to provide a program for 
the release for combat duty of members of 
the armed forces qualified for such duty who 
are now performing limited duty and their 
replacement by men who are not qualified 
for combat duty but who are qualified for 
limited duty; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H.R. 1281, A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
memory of Will Rogers; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 1282. A bill to extend veterans’ prefer- 
ence under the civil-service laws and rules; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R. 1283. A bill relating to the traveling 
expenses of members of the armed forces 
transferred from one hospital to another at 
their own request; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 1284. A bill to insure adequate medi- 
cal care for the armed forces; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1285. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant to the Duke Power Co. 
a 180-foot perpetual easement across Camp 
Croft, in the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 1286. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act granting pensions and increases of 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
nurses of the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition, 
and for other purposes,” approved May 24, 
1938; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1287. A bill to provide that a veter- 
an’s compensation, pension, or retirement pay 
shall not be reduced during his hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1288. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code with respect to the taxation of retire- 
ment annuities paid to certain retired em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal and the Panama 
Railroad Company; to the Committge on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 1289. A bill to amend section 4, Public 
Law No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, to au- 
thorize certain hospitalization of retired offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the armed forces 
who are peacetime veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1290. A bill to amend section 3475 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
the tax on the transportation of property; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1291. A bill to provide for increasing 
or decreasing the compensation or pension 
payments, payable to veterans of all wars, 
campaigns, and expeditions, or of peace- 
time service, and to their dependents, under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, by 10 percent for every 10 percent 
increase or decrease in the cost of living 
above the basic cost of living during the first 
6 months of 1940, as computed each 6 
months, provided that such compensation 
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and pension payments shall not be reduceq 
below the basic amounts provided for under 
such laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis. 
lation. 

H.R. 1292. A bill providing for payments 
to the State of Wyoming and for rights-or. 
way, including stock driveways, over ang 
across Federal lands within the exterior 
boundary of the Jackson Hole National Mon. 
ument, Wyoming, and -for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 1293. A bill to so amend the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, as to 
eliminate all statutes of limitations on auto. 
matic, yearly renewable term, or Uniteg 
States Government life (converted) insur. 
ance policies; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1294. A bill to provide that the pen- 
sion, compensation, or retirement pay of 
veterans of the War with Spain shall not be 
reduced during hospitalization or receipt of 
institutional or domiciliary care; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H.R. 1295. A bill providing for the payment 
of mileage for certain employees of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue when traveling on 
official business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: ' 

H.R.1296. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the States and 
Territories in more adequately financing 
their systems of public education during 
emergency, and in reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunities through public 
elementary and secondary schools; to the 
Committee on Education, 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 1297 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
furnish certain benefits, services, and sup- 
plies to discharged members of the military 
or naval forces of any nation allied or asso- 
ciated with the United States in World War 
No. 2, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Con. Res, 16. Concurrent resolution that 
it is the sense of the Congress that the 
President accurately stated the principles in 
the national policy of the United States in 
the joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 
1941, known as the Atlantic Charter; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. Con. Res.17. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to investigate 
Federal Government competition with pri- 
vate business; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. Res. 68. Resolution to investigate the 
housing shortage in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. Res. 69. Resolution to prevent violation 
of Selective Service Act in respect to draft- 
ing persons engaged in agriculture; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. Res. 70. Resolution providing an alloca- 
tion from the contingent fund of the House 
to the Committee on Appropriations for ex- 
penses of studies and examinations under 
House Resolution 50; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 








MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, memorializing the President and 
the Congress of the United States in the 
form of a resolution in recognition, appre- 
ciation, and gratitude to His Excellency 


nm —_— 


we 
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Charles Harwood, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, for his firm 
effort and persistence in securing for the 
Virgin Islands a Federal Public Works au- 
thorization for an appropriation of $10,- 
00,000; to the Committee on Insular Affairs, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H R.1298. A bill for the relief of Benja- 
min Franklin; to the Committee on Naval 

H.R.1299. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Fine; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 1300. A bill for the.relief of the estate 
of Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, and the estate 
c{ Louisa Cowley, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H._R.1301. A bill for the relief of Madeline 
Winter; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1302. A bill for the relief of Ethel New- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1303 A bill for the relief of Daniel D. 
O'Connell and Almon B, Stewart; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 1304. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Nettie 
Peters; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1305. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
H. Oliver; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CAMBLE: 

H.R.1306. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Orville E. McKim; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R. 1307. A bill for the relief of Con- 
tinental Casualty Co., a corporation, and 
Montgomery City Lines, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


By Mr. KEE: 
H.R.1308. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Swan and Aily Swan; to the Committee on 
Claims. 


By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.1309. A bill to provide reimburse- 
ment for personal property lost, damaged, or 
destroyed as the result of an explosion at 
the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Va., on Sep- 
tember 17, 1943; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R.1310. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Mary Emily Hamilton and Mrs. Kay Graziano; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H.R.1311. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Natalia Christopher; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R.1312. A bill for the relief of John 
Carroll; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.1313. A bill for the relief of Lester B. 
McAllister and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.1314. A bill with reference to certain 
loans made under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929 and to grant certain relief to 
Florida Citrus Exchange, the Growers Loan & 
Guaranty Co., and the Guaranty Operating 
Co.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R.1315. A bill for the relief of B. Pen- 
dino; to the Committee cn Claims. 

H.R. 1316. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mattie Lee Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R.1317. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of John Crawford Marston; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.1818. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Eugene Edwin Field; to the Committee on 
Claims. . 

H.R. 1319. A bill for the relief of Claybron 
Holcomb; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1320. A bill for the relief of M. Eliza- 
beth Quay; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1321. A bill for the relief of W. P. 
Richardson, as successor and assignee of W. 


P. Richardson & Co., of Tampa, Fla., a part- 
nership composed of W. P. Richardson, George 
W. Hessler, and L. C. Park, by reason of cer- 
tain claims arising within the World War 
period; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H. R. 1322. A bill for the relief of the Marine 
Engine Works & Shipbuilding Corporation, 
of Tarpon Springs, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1323. A bill for the relief of Mark D. 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1324. A bill for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H.R. 1325. A bill for the relief of Hyman 

L. Schiffer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 1325. A bill for the relief of J. Dale 
Gentry; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1327. A bill for the relief of William 
Henry Bergmann; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H.R. 1328. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Cecilia M. Tonner; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1329. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Adams, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 1330. A bill for the relief of the county 
of Bergen, N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1331. A bill for the relief of the Hath- 
eway Patterson Corporation; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H.R. 1332. A bill for the relief of Jeannette 
D. Christie; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1333. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Haring; to the Committee on Claims. 





SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou whose approval we seek above 
he hollow applause of men, we pause 
in the midst of thronging duties and con- 
fused issues that Thou might lift upon 
us the light of Thy countenance. We 
pray for Thy mercy and Thy cleansing 
pardon, that a right spirit may be re- 
newed within us, and that we may yearn 
for spiritual integrity above all the tinsel 
of material things. Deliver us from the 
selfishness which shrinks the soul, from 
the hatred which eats like a canker, 
from the impurity which blinds eyes to 
Thee and the Godlike, and from the 
unbelief which dims the splendor of the 
glory life may hold. 

Save us from the distorted vision 
which magnifies the mote in our neigh- 
bor’s eye and ignores the beam in our 
own and so condemns in others that 
which we condone in ourselves. May 
the shining crown for which we strive 
and for which we gladly give our all be 
not fame nor riches nor unbridled power, 
but humility and compassion and unself- 
ish love. So may we come, ascending this 
hill of solemn responsibility and stand- 
ing in this holy place of public trust, with 
clean hands and pure hearts, not lifting 
up our soul to vanity nor swearing de- 
ceitfully. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 


unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 


January 6, 1945, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator-elect from Massachusetts, Gov. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, is present and 
rrepared to take the oath of office. I re- 
quest that he be permitted to do so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce that my colleague, Hon. Jonn H. 
OVERTON, reelected to the Senate last No- 
vember, is present and ready to take the 
oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tors-elect from Massachusetts and Loui- 
siana will present themselves at the desk, 
the oath will be administered to them. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, escorted by Mr. 
WatsH, and Mr. OvERTON, escorted by 
Mr. ELLENDER, advanced to the Vice Pres- 
ident’s desk, and the oath of office pre- 
scribed: by law was administered to them 
by the Vice President. 


RESIGNATION FROM A JOINT COMMITTEE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask to be relieved from further service 
on the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures. I 
regret to make this request, and in‘mak- 
ing it I am fully aware of the importance 
of the work of the committee; but in 
view of other committee assignments 
which I have, and in the light of antici- 
pated additional committee work in con- 
junction with the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, I am 
regretfully making this request. 


THE MANPOWER AND LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I have 
a very interesting letter from the vice 
president and general manager of the 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, at Wichita, 
Kans., which has to do with manpower 
and labor. I should like permission to 
have the clerk read the letter to the 
Senate, if I may. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read the letter to 
the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Wichita, Kans., January 2, 1945. 
he Honcrable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Vice President-elect of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. TRuMAN: We again see discus- 
sions in the public print about war manpower 
mobilization by directive or executive de- 
crees, or even by possible congressional ac- 
tion. Because there seems to be a school of 
thought in certain circles in Washington 
which contends that war preduction would 
be benefited by forced recruitment of war 
workers, we wish to respectfully submit our 
opinions based upon practical experience. 

During the months of October and the 
early part of November, we experienced great 
difficulty in retaining our working force at 
a constant level. Terminations increased far 
beyond previous levels, and an analysis of 
these terminations indicated that many of 
them were for the purpose of taking post-war 
jobs. We consider that this was an entirely 
natural development which was caused di- 
rectly by the over-optimistic statements 
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made by many of the most prominent in- 
dividuals in positions of high authority 
among the Allied Nations, with regard to the 
anticipated early termination of the Euro- 
pean war. The public press at that time car- 
ried almost nothing but statements about 
post-war reconversion, cancelation of con- 
tracts, termination, cutbacks, and post-war 
planning. The Government officially acted 
through its various agencies to continually 
warn the manufacturer of these factors, and 
to prepare him for these anticipated events. 

It is no wonder that this strong emphasis 
on the early termination of hostilities should 
have produced the result which it did pro- 
duce, that of inducing people to leave war in- 
dustries to seek peacetime jobs. The re- 
action was entirely normal for people with 
American traditions of self-reliance. Our 
people felt that they could look out for them- 
selves better than any Government agency 
could look out for them, and therefore they 
took it upon themselves to find new post-war 
jobs, even though such jobs paid much less 
income than the jobs that they were leaving. 
Anyone who admires the spirit of self-reliance 
must admit that the action of these people 
was reasonable and correct under the circum- 
stances then existing. 

It was impossible for us to controvert the 
statements which were published in the 
newspapers and which were attributed to 
such persons as General Eisenhower, Winston 
Churchill, and others of comparable rank, 
regarding the early termination of hostilities. 
There was too much weight of reputation be- 
hind these statements to permit any counter- 
statement to carry any important weight in 
the minds of our employees. 

Although we stated that our war contracts 
were of such a nature that they would con- 
tinue without interruption, our people sim- 
ply did not believe that we knew what we 
were talking about. 

The recent reverses in Europe have en- 
tirely changed public psychology among war 
workers. They now know that the former 
optimistic statements were mistaken and the 
problem of personnel terminations has been 
reduced correspondingly. It is our opinion 
that no drastic manpower controls are neces- 
sary uncer present circumstances, and that 
the invocation of such drastic controls would 
do more harm than good. 

It should be remembered that there is a 
certain inertia to governmental opinion and 
action. It always follows the event by a 
considerable period of time. This fact is 
caused by the necessary delay in collecting 
and correlating statistics, and the develop- 
ment of opinion based upon such statistics. 
In other words, the Washington opinion of 
today is based upon the events of October 
and November, which in turn were caused by 
unwise public statements made by impres- 
sively prominent individuals. We feel that 
it would be unwise to take action upon the 
question of drastic manpower controls until 
a sufficient time has elapsed to actually 
study the situation which exists at this time 
and which is steadily improving. On the 
other hand, we approve of the restrictions 
which have been put upon nonessential and 
nonproductive activities, such as race tracks 
and dog tracks and other activities which 
produce nothing and which are for amuse- 
ment only. 

It is our opinion that voluntary effort and 
voluntary cooperation is always far more ef- 
fective than any form of coerced effort or 
activity. This was proved in an interesting 
way about a year ago when we found con- 
siderable dissatisfaction among our working 
force with the regulations concerning the 
necessity for a formal release from the em- 
ployer for anyone who wished to take an- 
other job. Because we felt that an unwilling 
employee was not worth keeping, we pub- 
lished a policy statement on all bulletin 
boards that anyone who did not wish to 
work for us could obtain a release at once 
after an interview to determine the causes 
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of his or her dissatisfaction, if any. The per- 
centage of voluntary terminations of em- 
ployment decreased instead of increased after 
the publication of this statement; which has 
been in effect ever since. 

We wish to thank you for the opportunity 
of bringing our opinions to your attention, 
and hope that they will be of some value 
to you in connection with consideration of 
these matters at the Washington level. 

With warmest personal regards and with 
best wishes for a successful and happy new 
year, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
JOHN P. GatTyY, 
Vice President-General Manager. 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege, while acting as chairman of 
the Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, to visit nearly 
every aircraft factory and nearly all the 
other factories in the country, and in the 
factory referred to in the letter just read 
we found higher morale, from the stand- 
point of production, labor, and manage- 
ment, than in any other factory. Sev- 
eral other Senators were with us when 
we made visits on several occasions, and 
the statement which Mr. Gaty makes in 
this letter I think is of extreme value in 
the situation which we are now facing. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL PATENT 
_ PLANNING COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Patents: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith for the informa- 
tion of the Congress the Second Report 
of the National Patent Planning Com- 
mission. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE HowsE, January 9, 1945. 


THE BUDGET—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States transmitting the 
Budget for 1946, which, with the accom- 
panying document, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
President’s Budget message has been 
transmitted to the Senate, and inas- 
much as it, was read yesterday in the 
House, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the body of the Rrcorp of 
today, 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


BupGET MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the Budget for the 
fiscal year 1946 as fighting all over the 
globe reaches a climax of fury. We on 
the home front must back our fighting 
men and women to the limit. That is 
our supreme duty. At the same time we 
must look ahead. We must be ready to 
throw our whole effort into the cam- 
paign against Japan as fast as the war 
in Europe permits. And finally, we must 
begin plans to transform an all-out war 
economy into a full-employment peace 
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economy whenever demobilization be. 
comes possible. Programs for all these 
developments must be considered in 
budget planning for a period that ex. 
tends over 18 months. 

We must make sure that our armeq 
forces can plan their procurement pro- 
grams for continuing global war. I shal] 
transmit detailed recommendations for 
war appropriations by early spring. in 
time for the Congress to act on these 
requests before the beginning of the new 
fiscal year. I estimate now that 73 bil- 
lion dollars of appropriations and au- 
thorizations will be needed for war pur- 
poses for the fiscal year 1946. 

If the war develops favorably, unob- 
ligated balances of war appropriations 
no longer required for authorized pur- 
poses will be placed in reserve and re- 
ported to the Congress for repeal or 
other action under the provisions of pres- 
ent law. 

Actual expenditures of the Federal 
Government depend largely on ihe 
course of the war. I have not made in 
the past, and I shall not now make, any 
prediction concerning the length of the 
war. My only prediction is that our 
enemies will be totally defeated before 
we lay down our arms. Depending on 
various assumptions which may reason- 
ably be made with respect to the course 
of the war, estimates of war expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1946 range from 
less than 60 to more than 80 billion dol- 
lars. I propose to use 70 billion dollars 
as a tentative estimate of war expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1946. I repeat, 
however—the rate of actual spending 
must depend on developments on the 
battle fronts. 

For purposes other than war, I am 
recommending appropriations, in gen- 
eral and special accounts, to cover esti- 
mated expenditures of 13 billion dollars. 

Total appropriations and authoriza- 
tions (including reappropriations and 
permanent appropriations) for war and 
other purposes reachea a peak of 128 bil- 
lion dollars for the last complete fiscal 
year that ended June 30, 1944; 97 billion 
dollars have been appropriated for the 
current fiscal year; and I estimate now 
that 87 billion dollars will be recom- 
mended to the Congress for the next 
fiscal year. 

Total expenditures for war and other 
purposes (in general and special accounts 
and net outlays of Government corpora- 
tions, excluding debt retirement) were 95 
billion dollars during the fiscal year 1944; 
they are now estimated at 100 billion dol- 
lars for the current fiscal year; and, on 
the basis of the tentative estimates of 
war expenditures, they will be 83 billion 
dollars during the fiscal year 1946. 

I propose no substantial change in tax 
legislation at this time. Revenues are 
expected to decline somewhat under the 
influence of the estimated decline in ex- 
penditures. The Federal debt is esti- 
mated to reach 252 billion dollars on 
June 30, 1945, and 292 billion dollars 12 
months later. 

The 1946 Budget is summarized in 
charts and tables following this Message. 
In the subsequent sections I comment on 
appropriations, expenditures, and reve- 
nues under existing legislation, and make 
suggestions for future legislation. 
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THE WAR PROGRAM 
EXPENDITURES FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 


Early in the war we had the threefcld 
tasx of building up @ new munitions in- 
dustry in this country, producing the 
equipment and means of transportation 
for our expanding armed forces, and aid- 
ing our Allies in their resistance against 
the aggressors, The record today shows 
thet we have spent 28 billion dollars since 
July 1, 1940, to build munitions fac- 
tories, cantonments, depots, hcspitals, 
war housing, and for other war construc- 
tion. Three times the total strength of 
our Army and Navy at the time of Pearl 
Harbor is now fighting or deployed over- 
ceas, Thirty-six billion dollars of lend- 
ease aid have been furnished in goods 
end services to our Allies, who in turn 
have aided us with approximately 4.5 
billion dollars’ worth of goods and 
services. s 

We have now substantially completed 
our war construction. Expenditures for 
war construction, which in the fiscal 
year 1943 reached a peak of 12.7 billion 
dollars, are now down to an annual rate 
of about 2.5 billion dollars. The devel- 
opment of new weapons and increased 
need for ammunition still require some 
new plants and equipment, but total out- 
lays for war construction are declining, 
as shown in the following table: 


WAR EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEARS 1941-45 
Including net outlays of Government 
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We have also substantially completed 
the initial equipment of the Army and 
Wavy and their Air Forces. Aithough 
we have now a Merchant Marine four 
times its pre-war tonnage, the terrific 
strain of global war makes necessary 
some further addition to the cargo and 
tanker fleet. 

Our forces engaged in battles in Eu- 
rope and Asia expend munitions at a 
prodigious rate. The main job now is 
that of replenishing equipment and sup- 
plies and of providing our fighting men 
with the most up-to-date weapons 
Which can be contrived. Some weapons 
ci which we had sizable inventories only 
a few months ago must now be pro- 
duced in increased quantities. More 
than one-fourth of present war produc- 
tion is in critical items. Untimely relax- 
ation in war production spells greater 


sacrifice in human lives and delays vic- 
tory. 

Expenditures for pay and subsistence 
of the armed forces still are increasing 
because of the higher pay for a larger 
number of soldiers and sailors staticned 
overseas. Expenditures for mustering- 
out payments are also increasing as a 
result of the considerable turn-over in 
our forces. 

The war expenditure estimcte for the 
fiscal year 1946 also provides for continu- 
ance of subsidies paid out of funds of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
assure Wer cutput and to stabilize the 
cost of living. It excludes payments of 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
farm price support anc related agricu’- 
tural programs which are discussed else- 
where in the Budget. No allowance is 
made either for possible addition of new 
subsidy programs or for discontinuance 
or reduction cf existing programs, al- 
though I hope that a reduction will be- 
come possible. In accordance with leg- 
islation enacted by the last Congress, I 
shall submit detailed recommendations 
for these programs at a later date. 

War expenditures are expected to de- 
cline in the fiscal year 1946; our war con- 
struction and initial military equipment 
are substantially complete, and our sup- 
ply lines have been filled. The extent of 
that decline depends on the course of 
the war. The compcsition of war ex- 
penditures will change considerably in 
any case. 

There has been overoptimistic specula- 
tion about the possible cut in war expend- 
itures when major hostilities in Europve 
end and cur main efforts are cencen- 
trated on the Japanese campaign. We 
shculd make a great mistake if, in cur 
military and budgetary planning, we un- 
derestimate the task of defeating Japan. 
Japan now occupies twice the area which 
was held by the Nazis in Europe at the 
peak of their power, an area as large as 
the continental United States. The 
population now under Japanese control 
is more than three times the population 
of the United States. 

The supply lines to the Pacific and 
Asiatic theater are two and three times 
the distance to Europe, and the turn- 
around time for ships has been two- 
thirds greater. As the battle against 
Japan mounts, more cargo will have to 
be shipped over greater distances. 

Our task in Furope will not end with 
the cessation of hostilities there. The 
war will not be won unless we accept our 
share of responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of occupied territories and for 
relief and rehabilitation in the liberated 
areas. Expenditures for these tasks are 
part of the war Budget. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 


The uncertainties cf war require that 
the budgets of the military agencies ke 
sufficiently large and flexible to permit 
them to meet all demands that may arise. 
Adequate appropriations and contract 
authorizations enable the war agencies 
to make commitments and to place pro- 
curement contracts far enough ahead 
for industry to plan the various stages of 
production. On the other hand, we 
should, of course, also be prepared to ad- 


just our war programs downward if the 
development of the war allows. 

The Congress has placed administra- 
tive controls in the Executive Office of 
the President by granting authority, un- 
der legislation expiring June 30, 1945, to 
limit personnel.in the Federal agencies 
and has reinforced them by requesting 
reports on unobligated balances of war 
appropriations. 

There is a considerable time lag be- 
tween the legislative authorization or ap- 
propriation for war supply, the obliga- 
tion or placement of orders with con- 
tractors, and the final payment cn de- 
livery of finished munitions. The huge 
authorizations and appropriations voted 
by the Congress in the early years of the 
war enabled the war agencies to place 
munitions contracts for later delivery. 
We are now paying for deliveries under 
these contracts. Unliquidated cbliga- 
tions for the war program totaled 100 
billion dollars at the beginning of the 


* fiscal year 1944; they had been reduced 


at the end of November 1944 to about 66 
billion dollars by payment or, in some 
cases, by cancelation. 

Appropriations and authorizations for 
war purposes, in the general and special 
eccounts, for the fiscal year 1344 were 
120 billion dollars. For the fiscal year 
1945, they declined to 85 billion dollars, 
and for the fiscal year 1946 are now ten- 
tatively estimated at 73 billion dollars. 
These totals include reappropriations 
and contract authorizations required for 
new obligations. The total war pro- 
gram, measured by such appropriations 
and authorizations together with net 
commitments of Government corpora- 
tions for the fiscal years 1941 through 
1946, will total 459 billion dollars, as 
shown in the following table: 


THE WAR PROGRAM 
[In billions} 
Cumulative 
from July 1, 
10, to— 
I ption Sis 
Tune 20, June 20, 
] lott 
Authorizations: | 
Appropriations. ...................| #627} $423.4 
Unliquidated contract autheriza- 
i. 5 ee 13.1 | i1L1 
Net commitments of Reconstrue- | | 
tion Finance Corporation and | 
OY SE eee ee 16. 5 15,2 
Total authorizations..........! 592.3 410.7 
Expenditures: 
General and special accounts 279.4 348. 8 
Reconstruction Finence Cerpora- | 
tion and affiliates (met).........-! 9.4 10.0 
Total expenditures............| 288.8 358. 8 
Unohligated balances and unliqui- 


dated obligations at end of period -_- 103. 5 $0.9 


1 Gross commitments less withdrawals and cancela- 
tions, and less receipts from rents, repayments, and 
Sales 


The estimated appropriations and 
authorizations for war fcr the fiseel year 
1946 are composed of 59 billion dollars 
cf new appropriations and authoriza- 
tions, and 14 billion dollars of reappro- 
priations of funds previously appropri- 
ated for war but not yet obligated. Un- 
cbligated balances of prior-year eppro- 
priations and authorizations to the Mari- 
time Commission are adequate to carry 
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out the merchant ship construction pro- 
gram as now approved. Detailed recom- 
mendations for most war activities will 
be transmitted in the spring. 

These tentative estimates of appropri- 
ations include provisions for continuing 
lend-lease aid to our Allies. They are 
based on the assumption that the Lend- 
Lease Act will be reenacted prior to its 
expiration on June 30, 1945. 

About one-sixth of present war out- 
lays are for lend-lease and for relief 
and rehabilitation. We shall continue 
to provide lend-lease, and our Allies to 
provide reciprocal aid, to the full extent 
necessary to win the war. Lend-lease 
has been and will be an instrument of 
war; it will be liquidated with the end 
of the war. But when the war draws 
to a close in any theater, it may become 
urgently necessary for us to assist in 
relieving distress in the liberated areas. 
Appropriations to the War Department 
make some provision for civilian supply 
in territories occupied by the Army, but 
only to the extent necessary in the inter- 
est of military operations. For relief 
and rehabilitation after the battle lifts, 
the Congress has already authorized 
1,350 million dollars as the contribution 
of the United States to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration. To date, appropriations of 
450 million. dollars and transfer author- 
izations from lend-lease of 350 million 
dollars have been made as our share for 
immediate needs under this program, 
If the appropriated amount proves in- 
adequate, we must take additional meas- 
ures, in cooperation with the other 
United Nations, to make sure that the 
peoples of the liberated countries have 
essential relief from the devastation of 
war. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR OTHER 
THAN War ACTIVITIES 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 


In last year’s Budget message, I indi- 
cated the inevitable increase of expendi- 
tures in the aftermath-of-war category, 
particularly expenditures for war vet- 
erans, interest on the public debt, and 
tax refunds. Total expenditures for 
these purposes are increasing from 1.6 
billion dollars in 1939 to an estimated 
7.2 billion dollars in the current fiscal 
year, and will probably amount to 9.8 
billion dollars in the next fiscal year. 
This increase arises directly out of the 
war. The 1946 total is larger than the 
whole Federal Budget 5 years ago. 

Veterans’ pensions and benefits.—Al- 
though the full impact of the veterans’ 
program will not be felt until the years 
following demobilization, the total esti- 
mated requirements for 1946 of 2,623 
million dollars represent about 20 per- 
cent of the tctal appropriations for other 
than direct war purposes. They are 
more than double the total appropriated 
for the veterans’ program in the current 
fiscal year. 

Additional appropriations for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will become necessary to 
cover increased pension costs occasioned 
by losses in service; to conform with re- 
cent legislation increasing coverage and 
liberalizing paymenis to veterans of for- 
mer wars and to their dependents; and 
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to carry out the provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
The estimated supplemental appropria- 
tions include these items. 

Pension ccsts during the fiscal year 
1946 are expected to increase sharply to 
a toal of 1,080 million dollars, and the 
costs of education, readjustment allow- 
ances, and loan guarantees to 295 million 
dollars. In addition, 1,000 million dollars 
are provided for losses resulting from the 
hazards of the war among holders of na- 
tional service life insurance policies and 
85 million dollars for construction and 
reconditioning of hospital facilities. This 
hospital construction program (shown in 
the Budget under General Public 
Works), together with Army facilities 
later to be made available to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, may ultimately pro- 
vide 300,000 beds. 

The time and rate of demobilization 
will greatly affect the expansion of edu- 
cation, readjustment allowance, loan 
guarantee, and rehabilitation activities 
of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
number of veterans of the present war 
will increase until at full tide these vet- 
erans will constitute one-tenth of the 
population and almost one-fourth of the 
labor force. The responsibility which we 
are assuming for their jobs, education, 
medical care, and financial assistance 
makes it increasingly essential that these 
programs for veterans be integrated with 
other programs of like nature affecting 
the whole Nation. 

Interest.—Interest on the public debt is 
estimated to rise next year by 750 million 
dollars to 4,500 million dollars. This rise 
reflects entirely the current increase in 
the outstanding debt. No change is an- 
ticipated in the low interest rates at 
which the war is being financed. 

Tax refunds.—Refunds of taxes are ex- 
pected to require a total of 2,725 million 
dollars, an increase of 556 million dollars 
over the fiscal year 1945. About 1 billion 
dollars of this total will consist of repay- 
ments to wage and salary earners of 
withholdings in excess of tax liabilities. 
Another billion dollars reflects the issu- 
ance of post-war bonds which cover the 
refundable 10 percent of the excess 
profits tax. Other corporate tax refunds 
are due to the recomputation of the spe- 
cial amortization allowances for emer- 
gency facilities certified to be no longer 
necessary for war production, and to the 
carry-back provisions of the corporate 
income and excess profits tax laws. The 
refunds arising from these provisions 
for corporate tax relief will reach full 
volume only in future years. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production has continued 
at record levels for 3 successive war years, 
Farm income has been more than 135 
percent of parity throughout the period. 
To assure continued production at a high 
level, I recommend appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing the War Food Administration, of 512 
million dollars. Although this is consid- 
erably less than has been appropriated 
in the fiscal year 1945, the amount avail- 
able, after adjustments for unused bal- 
ances, reappropriations, and transfers, 
will not be substantially less than the 
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amount being used for agricultural pur. 
poses in this fiscal year. The approprig. 
tions include provision for the Agricy]. 
tural Adjustment Agency, the Soil Con. 
servation Service, the Farm Security Aq. 
ministration, the exportation and domes. 
tic consumption of agricultural com. 
modities, the administration of the Sugar 
Act, and research and other long-estab- 
lished functions of the Department of 
Agriculture. They do not include provyj- 
sion for potential net expenditures of 
either the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. Of the 512 million dollars rec. 
ommended, 10 million dollars for the 
War Food Administration are desig- 
nated for war activities and 10 million 
dollars are for General Public Works. 

Anticipating the needs of returning 
war veterans and the desirability for pro- 
viding adequate’assistance to small, low- 
income farmers, I recommend that the 
borrowing authority of the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration be increased from 67 
to 125 million dollars for rural rehabili- 
tation and from 15 to 50 million dollars 
for the tenant purchase program. I 
recommend that the borrowing authority 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion be increased from 25 to 150 million 
dollars in order to permit the extension 
of electricity to at least part of the 6 
million rural families now without such 
service. I have already given my ap- 
proval to a recommendation of the War 
Food Administrator for an increase of 
2 billion dollars in borrowing authority 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
I shall recommend appropriations for 
financing the revived program for crop 
insurance in the very near future. 

This agricultural budget is a wartime 
budget. It does not fully reflect desira- 
ble long-time objectives. In the future, 
we must develop a program to eliminate 
malnutrition and rural poverty. The 
Government is committed to support 
agricultural prices to farmers at a fair 
level for 2 years after the war. Farmers 
and the Nation as a whole must be pro- 
tected from heavy fluctuations in agri- 
cultural prices and income, and this 
must be accomplished without the ac- 
cumulation of unmanageable surpluses. 
So long as a large number of people have 
an inadequate diet, we cannot have a 
true surplus of agricultural production. 
We can have only too much of the wrong 
things. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, RETIREMENT, AND EDUCATION 


Social security.—Appropriations for 
administration and grants under the so- 
cial security program are estimated at 
494 million dollars for the fiscal year 
1946, an increase of 14 million dollars 
over the fiscal year 1945. This increase 
is largely for higher grants to match 
payments of the States under the Social 
Security Act. 

I hope that the Congress will give early 
consideration to extension and improve- 
ment of our social security system and 
will reexamine the financial basis of the 
program. 

Retirement funds.—Appropriations for 
the Government employees’ retirement 
funds are estimated at 247 million dol- 
lars for the fiscal year 1946, an increase 
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of 50 million dollars over the current 
fiscal year, This will reduce the previ- 
ously accrued liabilities of the Govern- 
ment to these trust funds and will also 
provide for an increase in the number 
of employees currently acquiring benefit 
rights. 

Education —As a part of the Budget 
for the fiscal year 1946, I am recom- 
mending reorganization of the basic 
structure of the Office of Education. 
This reorganization will facilitate serv- 
ice to the States in the development of 
more adequate educational programs 
with proper emphasis on all the various 
aspects of education. 

The training and educational pro- 
erams of the Army, the Navy, and 
civilian agencies during this war have 
broadened our conception of the role 
that education should play in our na- 
tional life. The records of selective serv- 
ice reveal that we have fallen far short 
of a suitable standard of elementary 
and secondary education. If a suitable 
standard is to be maintained in all parts 
of the country, the Federal Government 
must render aid where it is needed—but 
only where it is needed. Such financial 
aid should involve no interference with 
State and local control and administra- 
tion of educational programs. It should 
simply make good our national obligation 
to all our children. This country is 
great enough to guarantee the right to 
education adequate for full citizenship. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Recommended appropriations under 
the General Public Works Program in the 
fiscal year 1946 total 279 million dollars, 
93 million dollars more than appropri- 
ated for the current year. Balances 
brought forward from public works ap- 
propriations of severel years ago are 
about used up. Even with the recom- 
mended new appropriations, the program 
as a whole will be limited; actual con- 
struction will continue to be restricted 
to those projects which contribute to the 
war effort. Because of the completion 
of some of this war-related construction, 
expenditures are estimated to decrease 
slightly in the next fiscal year. 

I recommend, however, appropriations 
for the planning of public works which 
the Congress has already authorized. 
We must continue to stock up a shelf of 
meritorious construction and develop- 
ment projects to be undertaken as man- 
power and material become available. 
By the end of the current fiscal year, de- 
tailed plans will be ready for about 1.5 
billion dollars of Federal public works, 
and also will be substantially ready for 
a billion-dollar program of Federal-aid 
highways, half of this road program to 
be financed with State funds. We need 
a larger shelf of detailed plans in order 
to be prepared for the post-war period. 
Hence, appropriations for 1946 are rec- 
ommended to make possible the comple- 
tion of additional plans for highways, 
flood control, river development, stream 
pollution control, power transmission, 
reclamation, hospital, and other con- 
struction, as authorized by law. Further 
requests for funds for detailed planning 


of Federal projects will be made on Con- 
gressional authorization. 

Plans have been completed or are in 
the design stage for about 3 billion dol- 
lars of State and local public works, ex- 
cluding Federal-aid highways. The 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
authorizes funds for Federal loans and 
advances which would make it possible 
to place further projects on the shelf of 
plannéd public works. The extent to 
which Federal funds are needed to enable 
States and localities to plan adequately 
for useful public works is now being re- 
examined, and I shall soon transmit a 
new recommendation concerning funds 
for these purposes. 

In addition, programs are being devel- 
oped for Federal loans and guarantees to 
stimulat2 private construction after the 
war. Guarantees and loans already 
available under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act will encourage residential, 
commercial, and farm building. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 


The civil departments and agencies of 
the Federal Government have been fully 
geared to the war effort. Appropriations 
for other than direct war or war-related 
activities have been reduced to rock- 
bottom. When the war situation per- 
mits a reduction in the war program, it 
will also be possible to reduce war activi- 
ties of the civil departments. Such ac- 
tivities should be curtailed wherever 
possible. The Bureau of the Budget has 
been instructed to review curreitly the 
activities of the various Government 
agencies and to recommend such changes 
as become desirable in light of changing 
war requirements. 

Agencies which will play a leading role 
in the peace effort must begin prepara- 
tions for a progressively larger job. I 
recommend, for instance, an increase in 
the appropriations for the Department 
of State in order that it may be more 
adequately staffed at home and abroad. 
To prepare for the expected increase in 
workload, increases in appropriations are 
recommended for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Office of 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
and a few other agencies. 

Recommended appropriations for gen- 
eral Government for the fiscal year 1946 
are slightly below those enacted for the 
current fiscal year. *£ supplemental ap- 
propriations for overtime pay are 
adopted, requirements for general Gov- 
ernment may be somewhat above those 
for the current year. 

GOVERNMENT CORFOPRATIONS—OTHER THAN WAR 
ACTIVITIES 

Receipts of Government corporations 
(excluding war activities) will exceed 
expenditures for purposes other than 
debt retirement by 27 million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1946, and by 244 million 
dollars in the current fiscal year. 

The operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in connection with 
the farm and food programs require net 
outlays of 1 billion dollars during the 
current fiscal year. This assumes a 
supplemental appropriation of 256 mil- 
lion dollars to restore impaired capital 


of the Corporation. The estimate for the 
fiscal year 1946 provides for net expendi- 
tures of 572 million dollars which will 
absorb practically all the funds available 
to the Corporation under its present 
maximum borrowing authority of 3 bil- 
lion dollars. If the Congress approves 
the .ending recommendation for a fur- 
ther increase in the borrowing authority, 
increased operations of the Corporation 
may result in additional net expenditures 
in the fiscal year 1946. 

Activities of other Government cor- 
porations are expected to show smaller 
net receipts than during the fiscal year 
1945. Liquidation of pre-war loans and 
other assets will probably taper off. 
Some expansion in the nondefense lend- 
ing activities of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is also anticipated. 
The net receipts of Government corpo- 
rations, in both the fiscal years 1945 and 
1946, reflect substantial transfers of 
funds necessary to retire outstanding ob- 
ligations of the Federal land banks, 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL 


Most of the Federal civilian employees 
are engaged in essential war work and 
must stay on the job as long as the war 
lasts. Government war services have 
suffered in recent months by departure 
of personnel, partly because of overop- 
timism about early victory, partly be- 
cause of concern about employment op- 
portunities after the war. 

The total number of paid Federal em- 
ployees in the continental United States 
in November 1944 was slightly under 
2,900,000, of whom 2,040,000 were in the 
War and Navy Departments and other 
war agencies and 836,000 in the Post 
Office and other peacetime establish- 
ments. The total has declined 126,000 
below the peak of June 1943. There will 
be further reductions as the course of the 
war permits, but our main concern at the 
present moment is to keep essential 
Government personnel on the job. 

Anticipated supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1946 include 
about 500 million dollars as an approxi- 
mation of the additional cost of overtime 
pay and other salary adjustments, as- 
suming enactment of such pay legislation 
as the Congress may authorize to replace 
those present acts which expire June 30, 
1945. This allowance has not been allo- 
cated among the detailed war and other 
appropriation estimates to which it re- 
lates. The Budget estimates of person- 
nel needs, expressed in “man-years,” do, 
however, assume continuance of the 
present workweek, generally 48 hours. 
Under the War Overtime Pay Act of 
1943, salaried employees are compen- 
sated for hours worked in excess of 49 a 
week. With but minor exceptions, basic 
salary rates have not been increased dur- 
ing the war. 

In contrast to salaried employees, the 
skilled and unskilled workers, such as 
those in navy yards and arsenals, have 
had wage adjustments which have ap- 
proximately kept pace with wage rates 
for comparable work in private industry. 
They have also received overtime pay at 
true time and one-half rates, 
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The third large category of Federal 
employees—the postal workers—in addi- 
tion to receiving overtime Compensation 
at straight-time rates, has been granted 
a wartime bonus. 

Prior to the expiration of the overtime 
pay law, the Congress should reexamine 
the entire subject of hours of work and 
pay. Regardless of the progress of the 
war in Europe, many Federal employees 
will continue to be needed on a 48-hour 
work schedule, and provision must be 
made for their overtime compensation. 
I recommend that the Congress enact 
permanent legislation which would au- 
thorize overtime compensation at true 
time and one-half rates. 

When at some future date it becomes 
possible for most Federal employées to 
go on a 40-hour workweek, their earnings 
will be materially reduced. A situation 
of hardship and unfairness will then 
exist unless an increase in basic salary 
rates has been granted in recognition of 
the rise in the cost of living. I recom- 
mend a prompt reexamination of Fed- 
eral salary rates with a view to making 
adjustments consistent with the national 
stabilization policy. 

BupsEet TOTALS 


The discussion of expenditures for the 
war and for all other purposes lays the 
basis for presenting the Budget totals 
and for an analysis of the impact of the 
Federal Budget on the national economy 
as a whole. 

EXPENDITURES 


Of the total estimated expenditures, 
including net outlays of Government 
corporations, of 83 billion dollars for the 
fiscal year 1946, 84 percent are for direct 
war purposes; 12 percent are for -vet- 
erans, interest on the public debt, and 
tax refunds; and only 4 percent for all 
other activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Expenditures in this last group 
of “other activities” are estimated at 3.3 
billion dollars, somewhat less than for 
the current fiscal year; they are only 
about one-half of what they were in the 
years before the start of the defense pro- 
gram—largely because of the reduction 
in work relief, aids to youth, and general 
public works. 

NET RECEIPTS IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1946 UNDER 
EXISTING LEGISLATION 

Net receipts in general and special 
accounts under existing legislation are 
expected to decline from 45.7 billion dol- 
lars in the current fiscal year to 41.3 
billion dollars in the fiscal year 1946. 
This development reflects, in large part, 
the 17-billion-dollar decrease in expendi- 
tures estimated in this Budget. Such a 
decrease in expenditures before full re- 
conversion to civilian production will 
mean smaller individual incomes and 
corporate profits. This, in turn, will 
bring a decrease in receipts from in- 
dividual income taxes and from corpo- 
rate taxes. Because the present law will 
expire June 30, 1945, receipts from re- 
covery of excessive profits from rene- 
gotiated war contracts will taper off dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1946. I recommend 
that the Congress extend the authority 
to renegotiate war contracts. 

Receipts from excises and customs are 
expecied to continue at about the same 
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level in the fiscal year 1946 as in the 
current fiscal year. Sales of surplus 
Government-owned war supplies and 
property are beginning to yield substan- 
tial amounts. These receipts will be still 
larger in later fiscal years. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TAX LEGISLATION 


Wartime taxes must be maintained as 
long as large-scale war expenditures are 
necessary. There is no justification for 
tax reductions as long as we are engaged 
in a major war. When a favorable de- 
velopment of the war allows a major 
decline in war expenditures, minor tax 
adjustments will become possible and de- 
sirable. I am pleased that the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion is studying the tax problems of the 
transition and post-war period. 

BORROWING IN THE FISCAL YEAR 1946 


Borrowing requirements during the fis- 
cal year 1946 will amount to an estimated 
40 billion dollars, compared with 51 bil- 
lion dollars in the current fiscal year. 
Federal trust funds will have’ 5 billion 
dollars available for investment in Gov- 
ernment securities, thus leaving 35 billion 
dollars to be borrowed from individuals 
and financial and other institutions. 
These estimates assume that the Treas- 
ury general fund balance, which amount- 
ed to 20 billion dollars at the end of the 
fiscal year 1944, will be reduced by 5 bil- 
lion dollars during the current fiscal year, 
and by 2 billion dollars during the fiscal 
year 1246. They also assume that retire- 
ment of guaranteed obligations of Gov- 
ernment corporations held outside the 
Treasury will be almost completed by 
June 30, 1945. 

These large borrowing operations will 
require a further rise in the public debt to 
292 billion dollars on June 30, 1846. Be- 
fore the debt reaches t’1is figure, a fur- 
ther increase in the 260-billion-dollar 
debt limit will be necessary. 

Management of the public debt has be- 
come one of the major financial opera- 
tions of the Government. To assure ef- 
fective discharge of these responsibilities 
and, in particular, to maintain the pres- 
ent low rates of interest, ample powers 
must be available to the monetary au- 
thorities. I shall later recommend legis- 
lation reducing the present high gold- 
reserve requirements of the Federal Re- 
serve banks. 

The management of the public debt is 
bound to have a profound influence on 
the economy for a long time to come. 
Retaining high taxes on the masses of 
consumers for general reduction of debt 
held by financial institutions may de- 
stroy purchasing power and create un- 
employment. But the use of progressive 
taxes for the redemption of bonds held 
by millions of individual savers may have 
a stabilizing influence on incomes and 
employment. I favor a policy of orderly 
but steady debt reduction, consistent 
with the objectives of long-run economic 
policy. The mistakes in debt manage- 
ment and tax policy after the last war 
should not be repeated. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND RECONVERSION 


RECONVERSION 


As long as we are at war—at war 
against two powerful enemies or against 
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only one of them—vwe will give unquali- 
fied priority to all war production anq 
to all manpower needs of war. Never. 
theless, some reconversion of war indus. 
tries may become possible, dependent on 
the progress of the war. 

The foundation for dealing with the 
main reconversion problems has been 
laid by the Contract Settlement Act, the 
Surplus Property Act, and the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act; the 
machinery for the administration of 
these acts is being put in operation. 
Still, a great many problems remain to 
be solved if we are to be ready for suc- 
cessful reconversion. We may have a 
scarcity of manpower in certain indus- 
tries and regions, while temporary un- 
employment may develop in others. We 
may have surpluses of some commodities 
and a downward tendency in certain 
prices, particularly of raw materials, 
while scarcities cause a continuing up- 
ward pressure on other prices. 

The human side of reconversion re- 
quires effective organization to aid each 
discharged war veteran and war worker 
to find his way back into productive 
peacetime employment. As far as vet- 
erans are concerned, the basis is laid by 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. I 
have already emphasized the need to 
strengthen our social security program. 
With respect to the reconversion period, 
I am particularly concerned over the 
fact that broad categories of workers 
are not covered by present legislation 
and that present standards for unem- 
ployment compensation are not adequate 
in many States. To promote employ- 
ment opportunities and to assure the 
proper occupational adjustment of re- 
turning veterans and war workers, a 
strong, integrated system of public em- 
ployment offices is a basic necessity. We 
can best accomplish this objective by the 
establishment, through permanent legis- 
lation, of an effective national employ- 
ment service with adequate coverage 
throughout the Nation. For the recon- 
version period we should provide assist- 
ance for travel and retraining of war 
workers. 

We must also see to it that our admin- 
istrative machinery for the adjustment 
of labor disputes is ready for the strains 
of the reconversion period. We must 
apply some of our wartime lessons in 
labor-management cooperation in work- 
ing out a sound long-range labor policy 
implemented by permanent mediation 
machinery for the adjustment of labor 
disputes. 

The material side of reconversion 
should also be conducted with a view 
toward the long-range objectives of eco- 
nomic policy. Surplus property disposal 
should contribute to filling the needs of 
production, domestic and foreign. It 
should be carried on with full recognition 
of the objectives of price stability. 

Every effort should be made to achieve 
full civilian use of plants built for war 
purposes when they are no longer needed 
for war production and to facilitate their 
rapid transfer to private industry for 
productive use. If prompt transfers of 
ownership cannot be made, temporary 
lease arrangements may facilitate early 
productive use while permanent ar- 
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rangements for transfer are being 
worked out. 

Statistical information concerning 
business activities and markets, employ- 
ment and unemployment,.incomes, ex- 
penditures, and savings is urgently 
needed as a guide for economic policies 
during the remainder of the war and 
during the reconversion and post-war 
periods. I recommended appropriations 
for this purpose to the last Congress. I 
shall transmit recommendations in the 
near future for those essential parts of 
the program on which the Congress took 
no action. Business, agriculture, labor, 
and the Government need to know the 
basic economic facts if each is to play 
its role with maximum effectiveness dur- 
ing the months and years ahead. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL PROGRAMS 


As the war progresses, we must hasten 
our plans to secure world-wide economic 
cooperation in both the transition pe- 
riod and the post-war period. We have 
learned that just as the United States 
cannot afford to be isolationist in its po- 
litical philosophy, neither can it stand 
the malignant effects of economic isola- 
tlonism. 

Last July the United Nations Mone- 
tary and Financial Conference formu- 
lated articles of agreement for the estab- 
lishment of an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. These 
institutions will be integral parts of a 
broad program for cooperation among 
the United Nations in those areas of eco- 
nomic contact where failure to adopt 
common policies will result in economic 
“spite fences,” economic waste, and eco- 
nomic warfare. 

A concrete program for international 
monetary and financial cooperation at 
an early date is essential. In the first. 
place, all countries agree that a solution 
must be found for the evils that stem 
from the unstable and destructive ex- 
change practices which the Fund is de- 
signed to eliminate. Second, the need 
for international investment is already 
becoming acute. The liberated countries 
will require loans for the reconstruc- 
tion of their industry, their transport, 
their cities, their agriculture, and their 
trade. The International Bank will 
make direct long-term loans out of its 
capital or from borrowed funds, and par- 
ticularly will guarantee private loans for 
these purposes. While the proceeds of 
these loans will be spent to precure 
equipment in the countries where it is 
available, the risks of lending will be 
spread equitably among all member 
countries. 

It is therefore imperative that both the 
Fund and the Bank be established at 
once in order that they may be properly 
staffed and equipped to cope with prob- 
lems which are already developing as the 
countries in Europe are liberated. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge acceptance of the 
agreements and recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation which would permit 
the United States to make its propor- 
tionate investment in the Fund and the 
Bank, 

In addition to the operations of the 
International Bank, there will continue 


to be many types of foreign investment 
in which a national financial institution 
such as the Export-Import Bank should 
participate, especially during the next 
few years when the foreign demand for 
our products will be particularly heavy. 
The Export-Import Bank will provide 
short- and medium-term credits to 
finance our exporters. It will also un- 
dertake long-term lending for recon- 
struction and development in cases 
where special American purposes are to 
be served and other countries may not 
wish to participate. In collaboration 
with private banks, manufacturers, en- 
gineers, and exporters, the Export-Im- 
port Bank has had 10 years of successful 
experience in these fields. At present its 
resources available for new operations 
are very limited. In order that it may 
play its part in the reconstruction pe- 
riod, I recommend early expansion of its 
lending power. 

At present our foreign investment pro- 
grams are impeded by legislation which 
restricts loans to those countries which 
are in default on loans arising out of the 
first World War. For both the Interna- 
tional Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank to operate effectively, as well as to 
achieve an adequate flow of private in- 
vestment, it is essential that these 
restrictions be removed. 

NATIONAL INCOME, PRODUCTION, AND ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 


The American Nation has almost dou- 
bled its total output of goods and services 
under the impact of the war program. 
Slightly less than one-half of this total 
output is purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. What is left for civilian con- 
sumption has been sufficient to provide 
most of us with better living standards 
than prevailed before the war. 

The national economy is operating at 
extremely hich levels of income and ex- 
penditure. Despite wartime taxes and 
large wartime savings, consumers and 
business have sought to buy more than 
the available supply of goods and serv- 
ices. Nevertheless, prices have been sub- 
stantially stabilized through vigorous ap- 
plication of our stabilization program 
and the cooperation of the American 
people. Whereas the cost of living has 
increased by between 25 and 30 percent 
since 1939, it has risen only about 2 per- 
cent since the “hold the line” order of 
April 1843. Holding the line on prices 
and wages has prevented, and is still pre- 
venting, inflationary developments. 

The reduction in war expenditures, 
which I hope the progress of the war will 
permit during the next fiscal year, will 
result in somewhat lower wartime in- 
comes, even if wage ceilings are adjusted 
upward to avoid reduction in average 
hourly rates when overtime is curtailed. 
Nevertheless, the demand for goods and 
services will undoubtedly still be great 
and we can be sure of eager buyers for 
whatever durable goods industry might 
produce. 

When war production is extensively 
reduced some of the controls which were 
needed in an all-out war economy can be 
relaxed, although other controls must be 
continued to assure necesSary war pro- 
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duction and orderly reconversion. For 
example, we must avoid speculation in 
inventories such as contributed to the in- 
flation after the last war. The fact that 
many businesses and individuals have 
ample funds for a buying spree necessi- 
tates caution in relaxing controls. The 
balance between incomes, savings, and 
expenditures will still be precarious dur- 
ing the reconversion period. It will 
therefore be necessary to retain the 
machinery for allocation and price con- 
trols as long as certain materials and 
finished gocds are in short supply. I 
therefore recommend extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act before its ex- 
piration on June 30, 1945. 

In general, it will be cur policy to hold 
the over-all cost of living and to permit 
only such adjustments as are conducive 
to the full utilization of available re- 
sources and compatible with the general 
objective of economic stabilization. As 
long as we are engaged in a war with 
desperate and resourceful enemies, war 
controls are needed, but they must be 
readjusted to changing levels of war pro- 
cuction and civilian production. 

DEMOBILIZATION AND POST-WAR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Large-scale demobilization can hardly 
be expected to begin during the period 
covered in this Budget. Nevertheless, as 
we continue to mobilize for a long, hard 
war, we must under no circumstances be 

aught unprepared for peace. 

Under the impact of a huge war pro- 
gram, we are employing 52 million men 
and women either in war production or 
in production and service for civilian 
purposes, while another 12 million are 
serving in the armed forces. After the 
war many of them will retire or resume 
their schooling or devote themselves to 
their homes and families. But such re- 
duction in the civilian labor force will be 
more than offset by demobilization of our 
armed forces and by the natural growth 
of the population of working age. Thus, 
before long there may be €0 million men 
and women to be employed. Huge war 
expenditures have brought full employ- 
ment, more than fullemployment. What 
will be the outlook when Federal ex- 
penditures are 50 and 25 billion dollars 
in the period of demobilization and 
thereafter? 

The following table shows the opera- 
tions of our national economy—the Na- 
tion’s Budget—in the calendar year 19839 
with considerable unemployment, and 
the same operations in the calendar year 
1944 when we had moved to a much 
higher level of incomes,, expenditures, 
and savings, involving more than full 
employment under the stress of war. 
Manifestly, full employment in peace- 
time can be assured only when the re- 
duction in war demand is approximately 
ofiset by additional peacetime demand 
from the millions of consumers, busi- 
nesses, and farmers, and by Federal, 
State, and local governments. And that 
means that consumers’ expenditures and 
business investments must increase by 
about 50 percent, measured in constant 
prices, above the level of the year 1939 if 
full employment is to ke provided by 
private enterprise. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S BUDGET AND THE NATION’S BUDGET 
Calendar years 1939 and 1944 
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Consumers’ purchases of durable 
goods, business nonwar investments, and 
capital outlays of the governments for 
nonwar purposes have been so low dur- 
ing recent years that a large backlog of 
demand will be carried over into the 
post-war period. Individuals, however, 
will buy the new car or build the new 
home only if they feel secure in their 
jobs; businessmen will expand plants and 
buy new machinery only if they feel con- 
fident of profitable markets for addi- 
tional products. 

The American people have learned 
during the war the measure of their pro- 
ductive capacity, and they will remem- 
ber that experience in the peace to come, 
It is the responsibility of business enter- 
prise to translate market opportunities 
into employment and production. It is 
the responsibility of the Government to 
hold open the door of opportunity and to 
assure sustained markets. Then and 
only then can free enterprise provide 
jobs. 

Full employment after the war is not 
only a matter of immediate self-interest, 
but also part of our stake in world sta- 
bility and prosperity. Other countries 
are anxiously awaiting the development 
of our policy and will be more willing to 
make international commitments if they 
are assured of high post-war employ- 
ment in the United States. They are 
fully aware that international coopera- 
tion cannot succeed unless the United 
States is prosperous. 

We must attack the employment prob< 
lem on every front. 


For instance, we must overhaul the 
wartime tax structure to stimulate con- 
sumers’ demand and to promote business 
investment. The elements of such a tax 
program should be developed now.so that 
it can be put into effect after victory. 

We must make sure that there are 
opportunities for new and growing busi- 
ness. The rational and international 
policies which we adopt now—affecting 
trade, credit, investment, and competi- 
tion and monopoly—largely determine 
future business and employment oppor- 
tunities. 

We must develop the human standards 
and material resources of the Nation, 
which in turn will tend to increase our 
productivity and most effectively sup- 
port business expansion and employ- 
ment. Our program should include pro- 
vision for extended social security, in- 
cluding medical care; for better educa- 
tion, public health, and nutrition; for 
the improvement of our homes, cities, and 
farms; and for the development of 
transportation facilities and river val- 
leys. We must plan now so that these 
programs can become effective when 
manpower and material are available. 

I shall from time to time submit to the 
Congress recommendations for legislative 
measures to implement our demobilizae 
tion program and to assure jobs for all 
returning war veterans and discharged 
war workers. 

Our productive achievements during 
the war have demonstrated once and for 
all the progress which this Nation can 
support, the progress which will be re= 
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quired if all our resources are to be put 
to adequate peacetime use. The war, 
however, will also leave us deep distor. 
tions in our economic life which must be 
overcome. We owe it to those who give 
everything that we set our sights as high 
for peace as we set them for war. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
JANUARY 3, 1945. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL APARTMENT 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram received by me 
from Mr. N. C. Hines, executive director 
of the Home Builders Association of 
Metropolitan Washington. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1945, 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
United States Senate: 

Will you kindly announce to the Members 
of the Congress that the builder members of 
this association officially offer to build the 
two proposed congressional apartment build- 
ings in any size and amount wiih private 
capital. As has been emphatically pointed 
out at the previous committee hearings pri- 
vate builders can and will build better hous- 
ing for less money with more speedy com- 
pletion, will pay all District and Federal 
taxes, and will rent under O. P. A. ceilings. 
All that the Government is asked to do is to 
give the necessary go-ahead signal, which in- 
cludes priorities the same as would be asked 
for the National Housing Authority. 

N. C. HINEs, 
Executive Director, Home Builders 
Association of Metropolitan Washington. 


MASS SEDITION TRIAL IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on the 
8th day of September 1944, I called the 
attention of the Senators to the mass 
sedition trial. Unfortunately, it seemed 
to be one of those subjects which were 
taboo, and I not only received no support 
upon the floor of the Senate but various 
newspapers and individuals criticized me, 
including even a minister of the gospel at 
Baltimore. 

In view of the criticisms, it is particu- 
larly refreshing to note the editorial con- 
tained in this week’s Saturday Evening 
Post, published on January 6. The edi- 
torial speaks for itself, and is as follows: 


LET IT BE OUR LAST MASS TRIAL 


It is probable that the Department of Jus- 
tice long ago realized that the sedition trial 
in Washington was a particularly obstrep- 
erous white elephant, but it was not until 
the death of the trial judge, Edward C. Eicher, 
that the Department had the opportunity to 
cut its losses and save its face. For our part, 
we hope that this is the last time that Ameri- 
can justice is made to look silly by an effort 
to emulate Nazi-Communist propaganda 
trials. 

The so-called sedition trial was an effort to 
lump in one basket the sins and irregularities 
of a variety of cranks and dissenters, ranging 
all the way from Mrs, Elizabeth Dilling to the 
late Elmer J. Garner, age 83, who died during 
the trial in a Washington rooming house, 
leaving, according to Sanator LANGER, of 
North Dakota, 40 cents as his sole assets. The 
30 defendants were accused of various man- 
ners and degrees of sedition, but there was 
no reason to try them en masse, since their 
alleged unrelated offenses were committed in 
places as far apart as New York and Cali- 
fornia. The idea seems to have been to stage 
a patriotic rally in a courtroom, 
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Months ago, the Washington Post, which 

pas done its share in ferreting out evidence 
cf actual sabotage, reached the conclusion 
that the case would “stand as a black mark 
against American justice for many years to 
eC me.” A touch of courage in Washington— 
a willingness to defy the asinine charge that 
on end to the farce indicated sympathy for 
traitors and appeasers—would have dis- 
+ reached the depths of absurdity. As things 
were, however, only the death of Judge Eicher 
availed to release American justice from an 
exhibition far more appropriate to the court- 
rooms of Berlin and Moscow than to those 
of the United States of America. 
The fact that only the death of the trial 
judge could put an end to the show must 
stond as a warning to every citizen that the 
right to a full and fair trial as an effort to 
render justice, and not as a means of making 
a good show to stimulate morale or for some 
other extraneous purpose, is one which can 
be maintained only by constant vigilance and 
labor. The protection of American justice 
frcm such showmanship ought to rest on 
rore secure ground than the mortality of 
Federal judges. Perhaps the poor reception 
enjoyed by the Washington performance will 
make its repetition less likely. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am anxious to address the Senate for not 
more than 30 minutes. I understand 
that we are in the midst of the morning 
hour, and I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed at this time, because I 
have to go to keep other engagements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Michigan that he be permitted to pro- 
ceed although the Senate is in the midst 
of the mornirg hour? The Chair hears 
no objection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be very 
elad to yield for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. 

At this point the following routine 
morning business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report OF ATTORNEY GENERAL PURSUANT TO 
SECTION 205, Pusitic Law 458, SEVENTY= 
EIGHTH CONGRESS 


A letter from the Attorney General, sub- 
mitting pursuant to section 205, Public Law 
453, Seventy-eighth Congress, approved Octo- 
ber 3, 1944, a preliminary report of the At- 
torney General (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SPecIAL CONTRACTS WITH RAILROADS FOR 
‘TRANSPORTATION OF THE MAILS 

A letter from the Postmaster General, sub- 
mitting, pprsuant to law, a report of all cases 
where special contracts are made with rail- 
road companies for the transportation of the 
mails, and the terms and reasons therefor; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

PURCHASE OF PuBLIC LANDS FOR HOME AND 

THER SITES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the purchase of public lands for home and 
other sites,” approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 
609) (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE COUNCIL oF ST, 
Cro1x, V. I. 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 


of legislation passed by the Municipal Coun- 
cil of St. Croix, V. I. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 


SPEcIAL STATISTICAL StupIES, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
ment of services rendered’and funds received 
to defray cost of special statistical studies, 
compilation, etc., and the manner in which 
the moneys received were deposited or used 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


EXPENDITURES OF UNITED STATES CourT oF 
CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


A letter from the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the original 
of the detailed statement of expenditures of 
appropriations for the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying statement); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the fifty-eighth annual re- 
port of the Commission (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


FINAL VALUATIONS OF PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN 
CARRIERS 


A letter from the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission transmitting, 
pursuant to law, copies of final valuations of 
properties of certain carriers subject to the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 


RELIEF OF FRANCIS X. SERVAITES 
A letter from the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation for the relief of Fran- 
cis X. Servaites (with an accompanyirg 
paper); to the Committee on Claims. 


RELIEF OF JAMES M. HILER 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
National Housing Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation for the retief 
of James M. Hiler (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Claims. 


Report oF UNITED STATES MARITIM= COMMIS- 
SION—CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO OR MooI- 
FIED 
A letter from the Chairman of the United 

States Maritime Commission transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report of contracts en- 

tered into or modified under Public Law 46, 

Seventy-seventh Congress, cumulative for the 

period beginning January 1, 1944, and enced 

December 31, 1944 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on Commerce. 

REFORT OF OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Administrator of the 

Office of Price Administration, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, the eleventh report of the 

Administration covering the period ended 

September 30, 1914 (with an accompanying 

repert); to the Committee on Banking and 

Currency. 


Report oF FepeRaAL WorKS AGENCY 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the fifth annual report of the 
Federal Works Agency for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

NAME AND COMPENSATION OF PrRsONs EM- 
PLOYED BY FEDERAL FOWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting, pursuant 


to law, a statement showing the name and 
compensation of the members and employees 
of the Federal Power Commission as of June 
30, 1944 (with an accompanying statement); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN WAR MOTHERS 


A letter from the national corresponding 
secretary, American War Mothers, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of the transac- 
tions of the American War Mothers for the 
fiscal year beginning October 1, 1943, and 
ended September 30, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Estimates of personnel requirements by 
various agencies of the Government for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1945, and estimates 
and revised estimates for the quarter ended 
December 31, 1944, and revised estimates for 
the quarter ended September 20, 1944, by a 
department of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MUOMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Vice President and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


A resolution by the Imperial County Dem- 
ocratic Central Committee, El Centro, Calif., 
protesting against ratification of the so- 
called United States-Mexican border water 
treaty; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution by the Legislative Assembly 
of the Virgin Islands, favoring amendment 
of the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands so 
as to provide for a Resident Commissioner; 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Virgin Islands, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to extend to Ameri- 
can citizens and voters of the Virgin Islands 
the right to participate in national elections 
and to permit them to vote for President 
and Vice President of the United States; to 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Legislative As- 
sembly of the Virgin Islands in recognition, 
appreciation, and gratitude to Hon. Charles 
Harwood, Governor of the Virgin Islands, for 
his firm effort and persistence in securing 
for the Virgin Islands a Federal public works 
authorization for an appropriation of $10.- 
800,000; to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS—RESOLUTION OF 
THE COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK 
Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in the 

RecorD, and appropriately referred, a 

resolution relative to wage adjustments 

which was introduced in the Council of 
the City of New York by Mr. Sharkey, 
vice chairman of the council, and was 
adopted by the Council of the City of 

New York on December 12, 1944. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Commiitee on 
Jducacion and Labor and orcered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 

Avucust 15, 1944. 
Resolution 100 
Amended resolution relative to wage 
adjustments 

By the vice chairman, Mr. Sharkey: 

Whereas wage earners engaged in the pro- 
cuction of front-line war materials, princi- 
pally steel, planes, tanks, machines, and elec- 
trical and radio instruments, have petitioned 
the National War Labor Board for an increass 
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in wages to meet the increased cost of living; 
and 

Whereas these wage earners have achieved 
unprecedented records of production for our 
victorious armed forces by personal sacrifice 
and by scrupulously living up to the no-strike 
policy in the interests of a United Nations 
victory; and 

Whereas the compensation of wage earners 
in other fields has also lagged considerably 
behind the increase in the cost of living; and 

Whereas the rise in the cost of living has 
been sericusly felt by our workers in the city 
of New York; and 

Whereas without a wage-rate adjustment, 
the reduced buying power of these wage earn- 
ers will affect their welfare and the welfare of 
their families; and 

Whereas it must also be recognized that it 
is vital for the welfare of all in this country 
that further inflation be prevented: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the council of the city of 
New Yerk does record itself as favoring the 
application of the aforesaid workers for a 
wage adjustment to meet increased living 
costs now pending before the National War 
Labor Board to the fullest extent that such 
increase can be granted without inducing a 
further rise in the cost of living and stimu- 
lating the menace of inflation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the view of this council be 
conveyed to the Members of Congress from 
the city of New York, to the National War 
Labor Board and to the President of the 
United States. 

Adopted December 12, 1944. 

COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
cuced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: ; 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S.148. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Claude Hathorn; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

S.149. A bill for the relief of William M. 
Greene; 

S.150. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the relief of Dr. R. N. Harwood,” 
aporoved June 10, 1935; 

S.151. A bill for the relief of the Rent-A- 
Car Co.; 

S.152. A bill for the 
Dow; 

S.153. A bill for the relief of Thompson 
& McKinney; 

S. 154. A bill for the relief of N. F. Clower 
ard Elijah Williams; 

S.155. A bill for the relief of the Dixie 
Margarine Co., a Tennessee corporation, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 

S.156. A bill for the relief of the 
guardian of Howard Burkette; 

S.157. A bill for the relief of Janie Mc- 
Cord Watson, James Scott Howell, Alice Ruth 
Howell, and Houston Thomas Howell; 

S. 158. A bill for the relief of Joe D. Dailey; 

S.159. A bill for the relief of Claudia F. 
Banks and Edna B. Towner; 

S.160. A bill fer the relief of Drs. W. S. 
Davis, P. A. Palmer, H. S. Oakes, and J. M. 
Ousley; 

S.161. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton; 

S.162. A bill for the 
Faulkner; 

S163. A bill for the relief of Fred C, 
Lindsay; 

S.164. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn.; 

S.1¢5. A bill for the relief of Davis-Mize & 
Co., Inc > 
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S.166. A bill for the relief of the Lauder- 
dale County Highway Commission; 

S.167. A bill for the relief of Perkins 
Gins, formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn.; 

S.168. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
Ted Vaughan, deceased; 

8.169. A bill for the relief of Vodie Jack- 
son; 

S.170. A bill for the relief of the Canal 
Dredging Co.; 

S.171. A bill for the relief of the surviving 
directors of the Chesboard Co., a dissolved 
Maryland corporation; 

S.172. A bill for the relief of T. H. Rich- 
ardson; 

S.173. A bill for the relief of the State of 
Tennessee; 

S.174. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Beatrice Withers, deceased, and Mary M. 
Withers; : 

S.175. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Harriman, Tenn.; 

S.176. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., and Memphis Park Com- 
mission; and 

S.177. A bill for the relief of Oscar Griggs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

S.178. A bill to amend section 40 of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

(Mr. WAGNER introduced Senate bills 179 
and 180, which were referre'l to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself 
and Mr. HILL): 

S. 181. A bill to authorize the appropriation 
of funds to assist the States and Territories 
in more adequately financing their systems 
of public education during emergency, and 
in reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary and 
secondary schools; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HATCH: 

S. 182. A bill for the relief of Adolphus M. 

Holman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 183. A bill to authorize the carrying of 
obligations of the United States, owned by 
banks, trust companies, savings and loan as- 
sociations, and insurance companies, at their 
par value, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 184 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Social Security Act by authorizing the fur- 
nishing of wage record information to State 
unemployment compensation agencies; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE): 

S. 185. A bill to assist in the effective pros- 
ecution of the war; to improve the hea!th, 
efficiency, and morale of the civilian popula- 
tion and the armed forces; and to provide 
for a more equitable distribution of food sup- 
plies through a food allotment plan; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

S. 186. A bill for the relief of the Indians of 
the Fort Berthold Reservation in North Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Capper}, the junior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Reep], the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JonNNson], and my- 
self, I introduce and send to the desk 
a bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the States of Colorado and Kansas to 
negotiate and enter into a compact for 
the division of the waters of the Arkan- 
sas River. I respectfully suggest that 
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the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill wil) 
be received and referred as requested by 
the Senator from Colorado. 


By Mr. MILLIKIN (for himself, mr. 
Carrer, Mr. REED, and Mr. Jounson 
of Colorado): 

8.187. A bill to grant the consent of Con. 
gress to the States of Colorado and Kansas 
to negotiate and enter into a compact for 
the division of the waters of the Arkansas 
River; to the Committee on Irigation and 
Reclamation. 


Mr. GURNEY. I offer a bill to provide 
military and naval training for the post- 
war period. This is the bill sponsoreq 
by the American Legion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from South Da- 
kota will be received and appropriaicly 
referred. 


By Mr. GURNEY: 

S.188. A bill to provide military or naval 
training for all male citizens who attain the 
age of 18 years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.189. A bill for the relief of Charles R. 
Hooper; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 190, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 

eparate heading.) 
By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
BURTON) : 

S.191. A bill to amend the Public Hea'th 
Service Act to authorize grants to the Sta‘es 
for surveying their hospitals and public- 
health centers and for planning construction 
of additional facilities, and to autho iz: 
grants to assist in such construction; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 

(Mr. BILBO introduced Senate bill 192 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

(Mr. BILBO also introduced Senate bil! 193, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and appears under a separaie 
heading.) 


Mr. MAYBANK. I introduce a claims 
bill, and also another bill which I ask to 
have referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It is similar to a 
bill that was pending before the com- 
mittee last year. 


By Mr. MAYBANE: 

S.194. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Glenn T. 
Boylston; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.195. A bill to provide for the more efti- 
cient utilization of the agricultural resources 
of the Nation during peace and war; to reg- 
ulate the production and distribution of 
margarine, a product of certain agricultural 
commodities, in interstate commerce; to re- 
move certain obstructions to the distribution 
of such product in interstate commerce; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BALL: 

S.196. A bill for the relief of the village of 
Cold Spring, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Claims. ‘ 

5.197. A bill authorizing the Department 
of Highways of the State of Minnesota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Pigeon River; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S.198. A bill to incorporate the National 
Safety Council; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.199. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain public lands in the State of Minne- 
sota to such State for use for park, recrea- 
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tional, or wildlife-refuge purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
By Mr. RUSSELL: 

s 200. A bill to provide for Federal as- 
istance in the maintenance, expansion, and 
cp ration of school lunch and school milk 
programs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

s £01. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of William F. Bacon, Myrtle Jackson, Cath- 
erine Smith, and Tibbie Spencer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

§ 202. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act to standardize the amount to be con- 
tributed by the United States for old-age 

stance; to the Committee on Finance. 

$ 203. A bill for the relief of Margery An- 
d-rson Bridges; to the Committee on Immi- 
eration. 

s 204. A bill to amend the National De- 
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fense Act, as amended, with respect to the 
‘ ond lieutenants in the Regular Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

§. 205. A bill granting a pension to Sally 
Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

§.206. A bill to provide for the delivery 
ef mail on rural free delivery routes on holi- 
days other than Sundays; to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FERGUSON (for Mr. Burton): 

S. 207. A bill for the relief of Yeichi Nimura 
(Tom'zo Miki); to the Committee on Immi- 
ration. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S 208 A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construction 
f certain public works, and for other pur- 
oses; 
$.209. A bill to further amend section 22 
of the act approved March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service, and for other purposes,” 
by changing the limitation on the total per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes; 

S. 210. A bill to repeal the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans of 
Yoreign Wars of the United States, Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,” approved June 16, 1938; 

S.211 A bill for the relief of Ensign Fred- 
erick Matthews McCord, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

S. 212. A bill to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of a claim under the act en- 
titlea “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy and Marine Corps per- 
son}.el and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
tor personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and ficod at Parris 
Island, 8. C., on August 11-12, 1940,” ap- 
proved April 23, 1941; 

S. 213. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
he Navy to grant to the city of Canton, Ohio, 
‘ highway purposes only, a strip of land 
ii.uated within the United States Naval Ord- 
1ance Plant at Canton, Ohio; 

S. 214. A bill to provide reimbursement for 
personal property lost, damaged, or destroyed 
es the result of an explosion at the naval 
mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on November 16, 
1943; 

S.215. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval aux- 
il’ary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 2, 
1944; 

S.216. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for raiiway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H; 

S.217. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance of 


a roadway easement to the city of Eastport, 
Maine; 
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8.218. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to lease certain lands situated in 
San Diego County, State of California; 

8.219. A bill to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of officers 
by the Secretary of the Navy; 

S. 220. A bill to vest title to the United 
States ship Wolverine (ex-Michigan) in the 
Foundation for the Original United States 
Ship Michigan, Inc.; and 

S. 221. A bill to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charlies Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charies Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

§. 222. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant to the Duke Power Co. a 180- 
foot perpetual easement across Camp Croft, 
in the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mr. Typtncs) : 

§. 223. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a mcdern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia. 

S. 224. A bill to permit Federal employees 
to serve as election officials; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 225. A bill to authorize the carrying of 
Civil War battle streamers with regimental 
colors; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

S. 226. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 2, 1917, as amended, and known as the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico; and 

S. 227. A bill to provide for the withdrawal 
of the sovereignty of the United States over 
the island of Puerto Rico and for the recog- 
nition of its independence; to provide for 
notification thereof to foreign governments; 
to provide for the assumption by the gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico of obligations under 
the Treaty with Spain of December 10, 1898; 
to define trade and other relations between 
the United States and Puerto Rico; to pro- 
vide for the calling of a convention to frame 
a constitution for the government of the 
island of Puerto Rico; to provide for certain 

andatory provisions of the proposed consti- 
tution; to provide for the submission of the 
constitution to the people of Puerto Rico and 
its submission to the President of the United 
States for his approval; to provide for the 
adjustment of property rights between the 
United States and Puerto Rico; to provide 
for the maintenance of military, coaling, and 
naval stations by the United States on the 
island of Puerto Rico; to continue in force 
certain statutes until independence has been 
granted; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S. 223. A bill for the relief of Ruth Gross- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 229. A bill granting a pension to George 
H. Simpson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.230. A bill to amend Public Law 518, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1944; and 

S.231. A bill to extend for 1 additional 
year the reduced rate of interest on Land 
Bank Commissioner loans; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 232. A bill to establish accountability 
for personnel actions in the various depart- 
ments and independent establishments of 
the Government, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 233. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of North Dakota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Missouri River; and 

S. 234. A bill authorizing the construction 
of a free highway bridge across the Yellow- 
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stone River near Fairview, Mont.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

S. 235. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of March 20, 1933, to prohibit the re- 
quirement of the taking of the so-called 
pauper’s oath by certain applicants for hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 236. A bill to permit all people from 
India, residing in the United States to be 
naturalized; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

S. 237. A bill to prevent nepotism in ap- 
pointments to governmental offices and posi- 
tions; and 

S. 238. A bill to prohibit the appointment 
of residents of the same State to certain 
offices; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 239. A bill to amend title II of the act 
entitled “A. act to provide for the creation, 
organization, administration, and mainte- 
nance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine 
Corps Reserve,” approved June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1175), in order to give credit for active 
duty performed by enlisted men subsequent 
to transfer to the Fleet Reserve, in compu‘ing 
their retainer or retired pay; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mr. TyptNncs) : 

S. J. Res. 8. Joint resolution proposing en 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to fiscal matters; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

(Mr. CAPPER introduced S. J. Res. 9 and 
10, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and appear under separate 
headings.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.J. Res. 1. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, relating to the compcsition of 
the President’s Cabinet; and 

S.J. Res. 12. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to terias of office of 
President, and providing for nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice President, 
and for election of such candidates, by popu- 
lar vote; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL HOME 
LOAN BANK AND HOME OWNERS’ LOAN 
ACTS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce two bills for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask that a statement relating 
to the proposed amendments to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act and the Heme 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 be printed in 
the REcorp: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement of 
the Senator from New York will be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bills introduced by Mr. WaAcNER 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, as follows: 

S.179. A bill to amend the Federal Hom? 
Loan Bank Act, as amended; and 

S.180. A bil: to amend section 5 of the 
Iome Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended. 


The statement presented by Mr. Wac- 
NER is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROPERT F. WAGNER, CF 
NEw York, ON INTRODUCTION OF Two BILLS 
AMENDING THE FEDERAL F!omMe LOAN BANK 
AcT AND THE HOME Owners’ LOAN ACT oF 
1933 

AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT 
Section 1 would provide that the Federal 

home-loan banks mey make advances to 

their member institutions on the security of 
any mortgage or obligation which is insure@ 
under the Nationai Housing Act or for which 
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a commitment to insure has been made under 
that act, or as to which the member institu- 
tion has insurance under that act. No such 
advance could exceed 90 percent of the un- 
paid principal of the mortgage or obligation 
offered as collateral for the advance, 

Under existing law the Federal home-loan 
banks have a limited power to make ad- 
vances on mortgages insured under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, but the member institu- 
tions cannot put up as collateral for such ad- 
vances loans which they have made with the 
insurance protection provided in title I of 
the National Housing Act but for which they 
have not taken mortgage security. Also, they 
cannot use for this purpose mortgages in- 
sured under title II which have more than 
20 years’ unexpired maturity. It is believed 
that, insofar as these types of loan are 
deemed worthy of insurance under the Na- 
tional Housing Act, they should be accepta- 
ble as collateral security for advances by the 
Federal home-loan banks. 

Section 2 deals with the base for the issu- 
ance of consolidated Federal home-loan 
bank debentures, which are the joint and 
several obligations of all the Federal home- 
loan banks. At present, such debentures 
may not be issued in excess of five times the 
total paid-in capital of all the Federal home- 
loan banks nor in excess of the notes or 
obligations of member institutions held by 
all the banks and secured under section 
10 (a) of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act. 
However, no provision is made for including 
in the debenture base secured advances made 
under other provisions of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act or for including therein obli- 
gations of or fully guaranteed by the United 
States which are owned by the Federal home- 
loan banks. The present section would in- 


clude these items, but would retain the ex- 
isting provision that such debentures may 
not in any event be issued in excess of five 
times the total paid-in capital of the Federal 
home-loan banks. 

Section 3 is the most important section 


of the bill. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to purchase obligations 
of the Federal home-loan banks and of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, up to a limit of three times the cap- 
ital stock, reserves, and surplus of the banks 
or the insurance corporation, as the case 
may be. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would have entire discretion as to such pur- 
chases, being merely authorized and not re- 
quired to make them. 

The Federal home-loan banks (which pro- 
vide reserve-credit facilities for nearly 3,800 
members, comprising savings and loan asso- 
ciations and similar institutions, savings 
banks, and insurance companies) and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration (which insures, up to $5,000 for each 
investor in each institution, the safety of 
accounts in approximately 2,400 savings and 
loan associations and similar institutions) 
are designed to stabilize local savings and 
home-financing institutions and thus to aid 
in protecting the whole financial structure. 
Under ordinary conditions the banks and 
the insurance corporation will have no diffi- 
culty in obtaining necessary fuids in the 
open market. However, the provision here 
proposed is essential as a bulwark in times 
of stress, when they might not be able to 
market their obligations to the public on 
reasonable terms. Its enactment would be 
in accordance with other measures for Gov- 
ernment purchase or guaranty of obligations 
of Federal agencies, as in the case of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, and other agencies which 
have this protection. 

Section 4 deals with examinations of the 
Federal home-loan banks. The existing law 
requires that they be examined “at least 
twice annually.” The present section would 
change this to read “at least annually.” 
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Thus the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration would not be required to examine 
the banks oftener than once a year, but 
would still have authority to examine them 
more often if it saw fit to do so. It is be- 
lieved that the section would make possible 
some economy in money cost and in per- 
sonnel, while preserving all essential au- 
thority. 

Section § is the usual separability pro- 
vision. 


AMENDMENTS TO HOME OWNERS’ LOAN ACT OF 
1933 


This bill, which consists of only one sec- 
tion, would make two changes in section 
5 (c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, 
dealing with the lending and investment pow- 
ers of Federal savings and loan associations. 

At present, a Federal savings and loan 
association may make real-estate loans only 
on first liens of not over $20,000 on homes or 
combinations of homes and business property 
within 50 miles of its home office, except that 
not over 15 percent of its assets may be loaned 
on first liens on ‘other improved real estate” 
without regard to these limitations. The 
present section would change the words 
“other improved real estate” to “any im- 
proved real estate,” so as to negative any con- 
struction that homes and combination home 
and business properties are excluded from the 
15 percent provision. 

In addition, the bill would provide that a 
Federal association may invest its funds in 
any mortgage or obligation as to which the 
association is protected by insurance under 
the National Housing Act, or for which a com- 
mitment to insure has been issued under that 
act. Federal associations would thus be able 
to make use of the provisions of title I of tue 
National Housing Act insuring financial in- 
stitutions with respect to alteration, repair, 
and improvement loans made without the 
expense and delay incident to title searches 
and the taking of mortgage security. These 
associations would in this way be enabled to 
participate more fully in the war housing 
program, which has recognized the need for 
the prompt supplying of additional family 
units in defense areas through the conversion 
of existing dwellings into a greater number of 
family units and the restoration and rehabili- 
tation of dwellings now unsuitable or unin- 
habitable. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. MURRAY. I offer a bill to pro- 
vide for, foster, and aid in coordinating 
research relating to dental diseases and 
conditions; to establish a national insti- 
tute of dental research, and for other 
purposes. I ask that the bill be printed 
in the body of the Recorp, and appro- 
priately referred, and that a statement 
explaining the purposes of the bill be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Montana 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 180) to provide for, foster, 
and aid in coordinating research relat- 
ing to dental diseases and conditions; 
to establish the National Institute of 
Dental Research; and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of conducting researches, investigations, ex- 
periments, and studies relating to the cause, 
diagnosis, and treatment of dental diseases 
and conditions; assisting and fostering simi- 
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lar research activities by other agencies, pup. 
lic and private; and promoting the coordi. 
nation of all such researches and activities 
and the useful application of their results 
with a view to the development and prompt 
widespread use of the most effective methods 
of prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of 
dental diseases and conditions, there js 
hereby established in the National Insti. 
tute of Health of the United States Public 
Health Service a Division which shall be 
known as the National Institute of Denta] 
Research (hereinafter referred to as the 
Institute). 

Sec. 2. The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service (hereinafter referred to as 
the Surgeon General) is authorized and di- 
rected for the purposes of this act and sub- 
ject to its provisions, through the Institute 
and in cooperation with the National Aqa- 
visory Dental Research Council hereinafter 
established— 

(a) To conduct, assist, and foster re- 
searches, investigations, experiments, and 
studies relating to the cause, prevention, and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of den- 
tal diseases and conditions; 

(b) To promote the coordination of re- 
searches conducted by the institute and simi- 
lar researches conducted by other agencies, 
organizations, and individuals; 

(c) To provide fellowships in the institute 
from funds appropriated or donated for such 
purpose; 

(ad) To secure for the institute consulta- 
tion services and advice of persons who are 
experts in the field of dental diseases and 
conditions from the United States and 
abroad; and 

(e) To cooperate with State health agen- 
cies in the prevention and control of dental 
diseases and conditions. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created the Na- 
tional Advisory Dental Research Council 
(herein referred to as the Council), to con- 
sist of six members to be appointed without 
regard to the civil-service laws by the Sur- 
geon General with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, and of the Sur- 
geon General, ex officio, who shall be chair- 
man of the Council. The six appointed 
members shall be selected from leading den- 
tal, medical, or scientific authorities who are 
outstanding in the study, diagnosis, or treat- 
ment of dental diseases and conditions in the 
United States, and at least four of these 
members shall be dentists. Each appointed 
member shall hold office for a term of 3 years, 
except that (1) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, and (2) the terms of 
office of the members first taking office shall 
expire, as designated by the Surgeon General 
at the time of appointment, two at the end 
of the first year, two at the end of the second 
year, and two at the end of the third year 
after the date of the first meeting of the 
Council. No appointed member shall be 
eligible to serve continuously for more than 
3 years, but shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment if he has not served as a member of 
the Council at any time within 12 months 
immediately preceding his reappointment. 
Each appointed ‘member shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $25 per day during 
the time spent in attending meetings of the 
Council, and for the time devoted to official 
business of the Council under this act, and 
actual and necessary traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses while away from his place of 
residence upon official business under this 
act. 

Sec. 4. The Council is authorized— 

(a) To review research projects or pro- 
grams submitted to or initiated by it relat- 
ing to the study of the cause, prevention, or 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of den- 
tal diseases and conditions, and certify ap- 
proval to the Surgeon General, for prosecue 
tion under section 2 (a) hereof of any such 
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projects which it believes show promise of 
making valuable contributions to human 
knowledge with respect to the cause, pre- 
vention, or methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of dental diseases and conditions; 

(b) To collect information as to studies 
which are being carried on in the United 
States or any other country as to the cause, 
prevention, and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of dental diseases and conditions, 
by correspondence or by personal investiga- 
tion of such studies, and with the approval 
of the Surgeon General make available such 
information through the appropriate publi- 
cations for the benefit of health agencies and 
organizations (public or private), physicians, 
dentists, or any other scientists, and for the 
information of the general public; 

(c) To review applications from any uni- 
versity, hospital, laboratory, or other insti- 
tution, whether public or private, or from 
individuals, for grants-in-aid for research 
projects relating to dental diseases and con- 
ditions, and certify to the Surgeon General 
its approval of grants-in-aid in the cases of 
such projects which show promise of making 
valuable contributions to human knowledge 
with respect to the cause, prevention, or 
methods of diagnosis or treatment of dental 
diseases and conditions; 

(d) To recommend to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral for acceptance conditional gifts pursuant 
to section 6; and 

(e) To make recommendations to the Sur- 
geon General with respect to carrying out 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. In carrying out the provisions of 
section 2 all appropriate provisions of sec- 
tion 301 of the Public Health Service Act 
shall be applicable to the authority of the 
Surgeon General. 

Src. 6. The Federal Security Administrator 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Administra- 
tor’) is authorized to accept on behalf of 
the United States gifts made unconditionally 
by will or otherwise for study, investigation, 
or research into the cause, prevention, and 
methods of diagnosis and treatment of den- 
tal diseases and conditions, or for the acqui- 
sition of grounds or for the erection, equip- 
ment, and maintenance of premises, build- 
ings, and equipment fo~ the institute. Con- 
ditional gifts may be accepted by the Ad- 
ministrator if recommended by the Surgeon 
General and the Council. Any such gifts, if 
in money, shall be held in trust and shall be 
invested by the Administrator in securities 
of the United States, and the principal or 
income thereof shall be expended by the 
Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Administrator, for the purposes prescribed by 
this act, subject to the same examination 
and audit as provided for appropriations 
made for the Public Health Service by Con- 
gress. Donations of $50,000 or over in aid of 
research under this act shall be acknowl- 
edged permanently by the establishment 
within the institute of suitable memorials 
to the donors, 

Src. 7. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not to exceed $1,000,000 
for the erection and equipment of a suitable 
and adequate building and facilities for the 
use of the institute in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act. The Administrator is 
authorized to acquire, by purchase, condem- 
nation, donation, or otherwise, a suitable and 
adequate site or sites in or near the District 
of Columbia for such building and facilities, 
and to erect thereon, furnish, and equip such 
buildings and facilities when funds are made 
available. No permanent building shall be 
erected with funds authorized to be appro- 
priated under this section until after the end 
of the war. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $730,000 for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this act (except subsection 
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(a) hereof). Sums appropriated pursuant to 
this subsection may be expended in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for personal services, steno- 
graphic recording, and translating services, 
by contract if deemed necessary, without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 
traveling expenses (including the expenses 
of attendance at meetings when specifically 
authorized by the Surgeon General); rental, 
supplies and equipment, purchase and ex- 
change of medical and dental books, books 
of reference, directories, periodicals, news- 
papers, and press clippings; purchase, cpera- 
tion, and maintenance of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; printing and 
binding (in addition to that otherwise pro- 
vided by law); and for all other necessary 
expenses in carrying out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appointed in the Public Health Service, 
in accordance with applicable law, such com- 
missioned officers as may be necessary to aid 
in carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(b) This act shall not be construed as 
limiting (1) the functions or authority of the 
Surgeon General or the Public Health Service 
under any other act or of any other officer 
or agency of the United States relating to the 
study of the prevention, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of dental diseases and conditions; or 
(2) the expenditure of money therefor. 

(c) The Surgeon General with the approval 
of the Administrator is authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(d) The Surgeon General shall include in 
his annual report for transmission to Con- 
gress a full report of the administration of 
this act, including a detailed statement of 
receipts and disbursements. 

(e) This act shall take effect 30 days after 
the date of its enactment. 

(f) The term “dental diseases and condi- 
tions” shall mean diseases and conditions 
affecting teeth and their supporting struc- 
tures and other related diseases of the 
mouth. 

(g) This act may be cited as the National 
Institute of Dental Research Act. 


Thé statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY is as follows: 


Mr. President, I have just introduced a bill 
to provide for a dental research institute in 
the United States Public Health Service. 

Dental diseases and conditions are the most 
common ailments of man. They cause un- 
told suffering and harm. Selective Service 
examinations showed that defects of the 
teeth and other dental diseases and condi- 
tions were a most common cause of rejection 
even among the younger men. 

In spite of the tremendous advances of 
science, the causes of dental decay are partly 
or largely unknown. The methods of pre- 
vention, diagnosis, and treatment for many 
dental conditions are still limited or uncer- 
tain in value. 

Modern dentistry is just about 100 years 
old. In the course of that century, dentistry 
has made tremendous progress. American 
dentistry is second to none in the world. Still 
ov dental profession and our public health 
leaders are not satisfied. They are anxious 
to speed up the progress of scientific 
knowledge, so that dentists and other health 
professions will be able to do vastly more than 
they can do today in preventing dental dis- 
eases and curing what cannot be prevented. 
One of the most important and promising 
ways to progress is through well-equipped re- 
search. 

The dental profession of the United States 
strongly supports the proposals of this bill. I 
am sure that many other professional groups 
that are interested in the improvement of 
health will also support it as a much-needed 
and useful step. To the public, this dental 
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research program offers the hope of bringing, 
in the future, immeasurable relief from suf- 
fering, and tremendous improvement of posi- 
tive health, in return for expenditures that 
would be relatively trivial. 

My bill proposes that there should be estab- 
lished a National Institute of Dental Re- 
search, as a division of the National Institute 
of Health in the United States Public Health 
Service. The dental research that is already 
being done by the Public Health Service and 
other agencies, public or private, would be 
greatly increased under arrangements that 
assure coordination of the new and the old 
activities. 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service is to direct the new institute and its 
work. To assist him, there would be creatéd 
a national Advisory Dental Research Council, 
to include—in addition to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral who will be chairman—six appointed 
members—at least four of whom shall be 
dentists—to be selected from leading au- 
thorities. 

The institute is to conduct and aid research 
on the cause, prevention, and methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of dental diseases 
and conditions; to promote coordination of 
dental research; to provide fellowships in the 
institute and make grants-in-aid to uni- 
versities and other institutions; to secure the 
consultation services of other experts; and to 
cooperate with State health agencies. 

The institute is authorized to receive gifts 
from private sources. 

The Surgeon General is required to make 
a full report to Congress each year. 

To give effect to this program, the bill pro- 
poses that Congress should authorize appro- 
priations, up to a maximum of $1,000,000, to 
erect and equip a suitable building after the 
war; and up to a maximum of $730,000 a year 
to provide a budget to carry out the program. 

Dental diseases and conditions, in damage 
to health and working power, now cost un- 
told amounts every year, amounts which are 
probably to be measured in billions of dollars, 
to say nothing of human suffering and un- 
happiness. In addition, the people of the 
United States spend several hundred million 
dollars a year on dental services, even 
though they are receiving only a minor part 
of the dental care they really need. It is, 
therefore, good economy and good sense that 
we should invest an amount equal to a very 
small fraction of these sums in learning more 
about the causes of dental diseases, in in- 
venting new and better methods of treat- 
ment, and in improving the efficiency and 
economy of dental care. 

This is a bill proposing that we should 
make a good investment in the future health 
of the people. It should be promptly enacted 
by Congress. 


ADDITIONAL MILITARY AND NAVAL 
ACADEMIES 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, with the 
strong recommendation of our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, and 
the Secretary of the Navy, and with the 
overwhelming sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people, I think I am justified in say- 
ing that it is a foregone conclusion that 
the Seventy-ninth Congress will enact a 
law providing for universal military 
training for at least 1 year of all the 
young men of the Nation between the 
ages of 18 and 23 years. 

There are approximately one and one- 
half million boys reaching the age of 18 
annually, so it is safe to estimate that 
within 6 or 7 years we will have a poten- 
tial Army and Navy of 10,000,000 young 
men with 1 year’s training for the armed 
service of our country, and the size of 
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our potential Army of men with 1 year’s 
training will continue to increase from 
year to year. 

If the occasion should ever arise that 
this large army of men with 1 year’s 
training had to be called into combat 
service, their greatest handicap would be 
the lack of officers trained and experi- 
enced. It is evident to anyone who will 
stop to analyze the situation that our 
two great service schools at West Point 
and Annapolis are totally inadequate to 
train anything like the number of offi- 
cers we must have, and we must have 
them, because no matter how well the 
men in the ranks are trained, they are 
practically helpless in combat without 
officers of experience and training to give 
the orders and do the directing in any 
military effort or campaign. 

In 1941 I visualized the war in which 
we are now engaged, with over 12,000,000 
men in service, and believing that such 
a fate was in store for my country I in- 
troduced in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress Senate bill 2029, providing for the 
establishment of two additional military 
academies and two additional naval 
academies. 

Now, in the face of universal military 
training I am reintroducing these meas- 
ures in two bills, one providing for the 
two military academies and one provid- 
ing for two naval academies. It is my 
honest judgment that these additional 
service schools are imperative if we are 
going to have universal military train- 
ing, because it will do very little good in 
preparing for the defense of our country 
2s a means of securing peace to have 
soldiers and sailors trained, without 
thoroughly trained and experienced of- 
ficers to command. 

I introduce the two bills referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills in- 
troduced by the Senator from Mississippi 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 192) to provide for the 
construction, equipment, and operation 
of two additional military academies was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The bill (S. 193) to provide for the 
construction, equipment, and operation 
of two additional naval academies was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

SUFFRAGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA — PROPOSED CONSTITU- 

TIONAL AMENDMENT 


Mr.CAPPER. Mr. President, Iam to- 
day reintroducing in the Senate the joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which would make it possible for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia to partici- 
pate with their fellow Americans in the 
Government of our country. 

This proposal is an enabling provision 
to be added to the Constitution which 
will permit the application, in the case of 
the people of the District of Columbia, of 
the fundamental principles of our form 
of government. I hold that all Ameri- 
cans, wherever they reside in our coun- 
try, should possess the right and privi- 
lege of participating in the legislation of 
the Nation through legislators of their 
Own choosing. Ialso hold that all such 


Americans are justly entitled to par- 
ticipate, through their duly chosen elec- 
tors, in the election of the President and 
Vice President of the United States. 

With the single exception of those 
Americans permanently residing in the 
District of Columbia, the way is open for 
all to participate. However, the peculiar 
situation affecting the voteless and un- 
represented people of the District of 
Columbia is that the Congress, which 
under the Constitution has the broad 
power to exercise exclusive legislation 
in all cases whatsoever over the seat of 
the Government, lacks the power to cor- 
rect this fundamental defect. The peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia labor un- 
der serious handicap and humiliation 
through being denied the exercise of 
these fundamental American rights. 

Mr. President, nothing has so empha- 
sized this injustice as the plight of the 
fighting men from the District of Co- 
lumbia, who continued voteless while 
their comrades in arms from the States 
were permitted to vote by absentee bal- 
lot. While the soldier-vote bill was un- 
der consideration in the Senate, I called 
attention to the fact that “fighting side 
by side with the men from your State 
and mine are the fighting men from the 
voteless and unrepresented District of 
Columbia, They are the men who vol- 
unteered or were drafted, just like the 
boys from your State and mine. They 
are in the thick of the fight in all thea- 
ters of the war. They are shedding 
their blood and giving their all for their 
country and its democratic institutions, 
in which they do not fully share. 

Stripped of its formal setting in the 
joint resolution, I propose to add to the 
Constitution of the United States the fol- 
lowing simple amendment: 

The Congress shall have power to provide 
that there shall be in the Congrets and 
among the electors of President and Vice 
President members elected by the people of 
the District constituting the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, in such num- 
bers and with such powers as the Congress 
shall determine. All legislation hereunder 
shall be subject to amendment and repeal, 


Enactment of this amendment would 
not in the slightest detract from the 
power of Congress over the Federal Dis- 
trict. It would, however, so broaden the 
power of Congress as to enable it to cor- 
rect this grievous wrong for the correc- 
tion of which the District citizens have 
for half a century petitioned the Con- 
gress. 

The amendment would merely em- 
power Congress ‘to provide national rep- 
resentation for the permanent residents 
of the District of Columbia, leaving the 
details of such representation to be 
worked out by the Congress. Full power 
is given to Congress through amendment 
and repeal either to withdraw or modify 
the form of representation which may be 
provided by subsequent legislation. 

Mr. President, by long and intimate 
asscciation with the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I consider myself fully 
competent. to testify to their fine, patri- 
otic, and public-spirited qualities. They 
are the equals of the best among those in 
the States whose votes sent us to Con- 
gress. It has always been a source of 
mortification and shame for me to reflect 
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that in actual practice these fine Ameri- 
cans are politically only the subjects of 
the United States, and by no means the 
political equals of the citizens of the 
States. However, under the law they are 
recognized fully as the equals of the peo- 
ple of the States in the possession of the 
duty, right, and privilege of bearing al] 
the burdens of American citizenship 
which fall alike upon all citizens of the 
Republic, 

I think the time is ripe to give prompt 
and favorable consideration to this pro- 
posal. If we believe that the peoples of 
all of the nations of the world should 
enjoy the same privileges and rights as 
their fellow countrymen, why is this not 
a good time to apply this principle to our 
fellow, Americans of the District of 
Columbia? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Kansas will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 9) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States empowering 
Congress to grant representation in the 
Congress and among the electors of Pres- 
ident and Vice President to the people of 
the District of Columbia was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION OF PRESIDENTIAL TERM OF 
OFFICE—PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I again 
introduce a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would make two terms 
the limit for any one person’ to hold 
office as President of the United States. 

I believe such an amendment should 
be adopted. It would obviate for the 
future the temptation for any person 
holding that office to try to mold events 
so as to make himself a candidate for a 
third term. 

A precedent having been established 
that a President can have himself nomi- 
nated and elected for more than the tra- 
ditional two terms, human nature is such 
that future Presidents might well be ex- 
pected to attempt to have themselves 
reelected again and again and again. 

On the other hand, if the Constitu- 
tion provided for a limit of two terms, 
that temptation would be removed. I 
believe that would be a good thing for the 
Nation and the public welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Kansas will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 10) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
terms of President of the United States 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment providing for an 
investigation of certain harbor condi- 
tions in South Carolina intended to be 
proposed by me to Senate bill 35, the 
river and harbor bill. 

On behal? of my colleague the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, JoHN- 
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ston! and myself I also send to the desk 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by us jointly to the same bill (S. 35) 
authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that it be considered in 
the committee with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 


South Carolina will be received, referred . 


to the Committee on Commerce, and 
printed. 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS IN THE 
POST-WAR ERA 


Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mr. Typrncs) 
submitted the following concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 4), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Governor 
of each of the 48 States and the Gover- 
nors of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto, Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, respectively, are hereby 
requested to transmit to the Congress at the 
earliest convenient date detailed reports 
showing the roads, streets, curbs, bridges, 
schools, hospitals, sewers, waterworks, fer- 
ries, tunnels, docks, and other needed public 
works and improvements, which should be 
constructed within such State, Territory, or 
insular possession during the 10-year period 
immediately following the termination of the 
war, together with estimates of the manpower 
and materials necessary for each such proj- 
ect, as well as information concerning 
amounts appropriated or proposed to be 
appropriated or made available for such pur- 
poses by such State, Territory, or insular pos- 
session and its political subdivisions. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS IN THE 
POST-WAR ERA 


Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mr. Typrncs) 
also submitted the following concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 5), which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army is 
directed to transmit to the Congress at the 
earliest possible date a report showing (1) 
the nature and location of all flood-control 
projects which should be undertaken in the 
United States (including Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands) during 
the period immediately following the ter- 
mination of the present war; (2) the esti- 
mated costs of such projects; (3) the man- 
power necessary in connection therewith; 
(4) information concerning the relative 
urgency of the various projects recommended; 
(5) the amount of land which would be per- 
manently flooded in connection with such 
projects, the value of such land, and the an- 
nual value of products therefrom, as com- 
pared with the amount and value of the land, 
and the annual value of products therefrom, 
which would, in the absence of such project, 
be subject to recurrent floods; (6) the aver- 
age annual damage from floods to the area 
which would be protected by each such proj- 
ect as compared with the annual interest, 
amortization, and maintenance costs of such 
project; (7) the extent of damage to wild- 
life involved in each proposed project; (8) 
the estimated time that would elapse before 
reservoirs constructed in connection with 
such projects would become silted up; and 
(9) all other pertinent data which should be 
available to the Congress for its consideration 
in the formulation of a post-war flood- 
prevention program. 


FIELDS OF TAXATION, ETC., IN THE 
POST-WAR ERA 


Mr. RADCLIFFE (for Mr. Typrncs) 
also submitted the following concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 6), which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Governor 
of each of the 48 States is hereby requested to 
transmit to the Congress at the earliest con- 
venient date his recommendations for the 
post-war period with respect to— 

(1) Proper fields of taxation as between 
the Federal Government and State and local 
governments; 

(2) Proper division of authority as be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
governments with respect to the regulation 
of commerce; 

(3) Proper percentages of contributions 
to be made by the Federal Government and 
by State and local governments toward the 
financing of post-war work, welfare, and so- 
cial programs; and 

(4) The functions of government which 
should be exercised exclusively by the Fed- 
eral Government, those which should be ex- 
ercised exclusively by State and local gov- 
ernments, and those which may be com- 
bined or exercised jointly. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
MANUFACTURES 


Mr. OVERTON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 25), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate 


Resolved, That resolution No. 44, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures to employ an assistant 
clerk to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, hereby is continued in full 
force and effect during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress at the rate of $2,040 per annum. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
INTEROCEANIC CANALS 


Mr. STEWART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 26), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That resolution No. 35, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals to employ an 
assistant clerk to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, hereby is con- 
tinued in full force and effect during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress at the rate of $2,040 
per annum. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO MAKE IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, ETC. 


» Mr. WAGNER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 27), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any subcommittee there- 
of, hereby is authorized to sit during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress at such times and 
places as it may deem.advisable, to make in- 
vestigations into all matters within its juris- 
diction, and to compile and prepare statistics 
and documents relating thereto as directed 
from time to time by the Senate and as may 
be necessary, and to report in due course to 
the Senate the result thereof; to send for 
persons, books, and yapers; to administer 
oaths, and to employ such expert, steno- 
graphic, clerical, and other assistance as may 
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be necessary; and all the expenses incurred in 
pursuance hereof (which shall not exceed 
$10,000) shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate. 


CONTINUATION OF STUDY AND SURVEY OF 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISES 


Mr. MURRAY, as chairman of the 
Special Committee to Study and Survey 
the Problems of American Small Business 
Enterprises, submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 28), which was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 298, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, third session, as agreed to October 8, 
1940 (providing for study and survey of the 
problems of American small business enter- 
prises), and continued by Senate Resolution 
66, Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, as 
agreed to January 25, 1943, is hereby further 
continued in full force and effect during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Sec. 2. That the limit of expenditures un- 
der Senate Resolution 298, Seventy-sixth 
Congress (providing for a study and survey 
of the problems of American small business 
enterprises), agreed to October 8, 1940, and 
continued by Senate Resolution 66, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, is hereby increased by 
$100,000. 


CONDEMNATION OF BLOCS AND RE- 
GIONAL GROUPS AFFECTING INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


K 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
December 7 of last year I submitted a 
resolution which became Senate Reso- 
lution 348, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the formation or existence of any 
bloc or regional group of nations for mili- 
tary purposes, except in conjunction with 
and with the approval of a general world 
security organization, is inimicai to inter- 
national peace and security. 


I submit a similar resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
connection with it the statement which 
I made on December 7, when I submit- 
ted Senate Resolution 348. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the statement presented with it will 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The resolution (S. Res. 29) is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the formation or existence of any 
bloc or regional group of- nations for mili- 
tary purposes, except in conjunction with 
and with the approval of a general world 
security organization, is inimical to inter- 
national peace and security. 


The statement presented by Mr. EL- 
LENDER is as follows: 


For fear of precipitating a debate which 
might cause the use of harsh words in the 
direction of one of our allies, I have hesi- 
tated to present the resolution. I for one 
have always been unwilling to pursue a 
course that may lead to disunity among the 
United Nations. Today, on the eve of victory 
in Europe over Germany, Great Britain is 
taking the lead in causing disunity among 
the Allies, not only by words but by actual 
deeds. I am not surprised, because Great 
Britain is running true to form. She is a 
past master in the art of world politics and 
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she has always been able to make weaker 
nations bow to her terms and to obtain the 
help of other nations to maintain her power. 

In a speech delivered by me on the floor 
of the Senate on June 25, 1942, I said then, 
and I now repeat, that many of the decisions 
made by the British in the course of this 
war were based on political isues, rather than 
upon strategy that would lead to early deci- 
sion. It will be recalled that on two occas 
sions the British came near clearing north 
Africa of every vestige of territory held by our 
enemies. Instead of pursuing the enemy in 
north Africa when he was on the run, half 
cf the British forces in that area were sent 
to aid helpless Greece. Churchill and his 
followers went to the aid of Greece against 
the advice of Britain’s military and naval 
leaders. What was the reason for that action? 
It was in order to fulfill a promise made by 
Churchill to King George of Greece, all to 
the end that the British could look to the 
IKking of Greece for help around the peace 
table. 

Several weeks ago the Russians had virtu- 
ally driven the enemy from Greece and made 
that country no longer tenable for the Ger- 
mans. In spite of that, the British saw fit 
to send an army to obtain control of that 
helpless country. Today Great Britain is en- 
gaged, by force of arms, in dictating to the 
Greek people whom they shall select as their 
leader. She is pursuing a similar course in 
Italy. She is causing much concern in Ethio- 
pia by refusing to evacuate that country and 
by proclaiming that she intends not only to 
occupy a portion of Ethiopia during the war 
but to retain certain territory there. My 
belief is that Great Britain will persist in 
that attitude of seeking to expand her now 
vast empire and to form blocs of nations 
here and there all over the world so as to 
heip her to maintain her pre-war world-wide 
domination, unless we in America take a 
hand. With a navy larger than the combined 
navies of all other countries in the world, 
and with a respectable army, it would seem to 
me that we should be able to force the 
Eritish to see the light. 

I pose this question: Why should Great 
Britain maintain armies in reconquered 
Greece, in reconquered Ethiopia, and in other 
reconquered territories, when those armies 
could be used to advantage against the west- 
ern wall of Germany? 

To digress for a moment, Mr. President, 
I ask Senators to take a look at the map 
indicating the battle line in western Europe, 
and they will note that the British occupy 
a few miles on the northern end of the 
line, while we are bearing the brunt of this 
holocaust of war. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that, while 
we are shedding our precious blood, while 
we are dissipating our irreplaceable natural 
resources, the British are pursuing a course 
which is diametrically opposed to the ob- 
jects and purposes for which we in America 
are fighting. We want to free the peoples 
of the earth and permit them to govern them- 
selves. 

As has been expressed on the floor of the 
Senate on many occasions, we as a nation do 
not desire more territory, except that which 
it may be necessary for us to obtain or 
control in order to prevent future wars. I 
shall not now attempt a discussion of that 
problem, but will reserve it for future de- 
bate. 

Mr. President, the resolution which I have 
read is simple in its language and should 
nyt require much study to understand. It 
is simply a warning to Great Britain, and 
in fact to all other nations, that we as 
a nation propose.to help formulate a world- 
security organization whose purpose it shall 
be to maintain peace; that we are desirous 
of letting the world know that this organi- 
zation is not to be looked upon with sus- 
picion or as a make-believe organization, but, 
instead, as an organization upon which every 
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nation, be it large or small, can depend to 
be the instrumentality by which and through 
which world peace can be maintained. I do 
not want any nation, no matter how large 
or small, to fail to have the utmost con- 
fidence in the ability of this organization 
to maintain the peace of the world. I do 
not want any nation to feel that it is nec- 
essary for it to join in an alliance with the 
British or to join in an alliance with the 
Russians or an alliance with us in order to 
maintain peace. Let us keep the organiza- 
tion open, free, and aboveboard. 

Mr. President, a few weeks ago that emi- 
nent statesman from Great Britain, David 
Lloyd George, was asked the question: 


“What was the Allies’ greatest mistake in 
dealing with Germany after the last war?” 

Rather grimly and without hesitation, he 
replied: 

“America. If they had kept to their bar- 
gains instead of backing out and leaving the 
League of Nations, things would have gone 
differently.” 

That may be only partially true, but, if 
the truth were known, President Wilson 
failed to carry out his 14 points because of 
the existence of secret treaties, alliances, and 
agreements among the nations with which 
he was dealing. In the near future I expect 
to address myself further to that subject. 

Mr. President, my hope is that when the 
United Nations of the World sit around the 
peace table for the purpose of working out 
plans in order to maintain a lasting peace, 
each can without hesitation state to the 
world that it has not made any secret 
treaties, that it has no alliances of any kind, 
but that the organization in contemplation 
shall be and will be the instrumentality 
through which peace throughout the world 
shall be maintained. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a New Year’s Eve 
radio address delivered by him under the 
auspices of the United Nations Educational 
Committee, on December 31, 1944, which ap- 


pears in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP IN FOREIGN 
FOLICY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR SMITH 

{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “American Leadership in Foreign 
Policy,” delivered by Senator SmitH before 
the Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, N. J., 
on January 4, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECorp an editorial, More 
on Manpower, published in the Washington 
Post of January 5, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON THE 
PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL MESSAGE 


{[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Humanity Will Not Permit Our Fail- 
ure,” published in the Chicago Sun, and an 
editorial entitled “State of the Union,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of January 
7, 1945, both commenting on the President’s 
annual message which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


ABOLITION OF JACKSON HOLE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RrEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Minority Rule,” from the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier of January 
1, 1945; one entitled “Wiping Out Wyoming,” 
from the Charleston News and Courier of 
January 3, 1945, and cne entitled “President 
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Sets Judgment Above Congress and People,” 
from the Los Angeles Times of December 30, 
1944, which appear in the Appendix.] 


EULOGY OF SEVENTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 
BY FULTON LEWIS, JR. 

[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the REcorp a portion 
of a broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on Wed. 
nesday, December 20, 1944, eulogizing the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN THE NEW 

WORLD PEACE—ESSAY BY ROBERT ¢C, 

PFEILER 


{Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcogp an essay entitled 
“Freedom of the Press in the New World 
Peace,” written by Robert C. Pfeiler, and pub- 
lished in the Lincoln (Nebr.) Sunday Jour- 
nal and Star, which appears in the Appendix | 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate less than 39 
minutes. I desire to speak about some 
phases of foreign policy. Because of the 
solemnity of the subject itself I ask the 
indulgence of my colleagues that I be 
permitted at least to make my pre- 
liminary statement without interruption. 

Mr. President, there are critical mo- 
ments in the life of every nation which 
call for the straightest, the plainest, and 
the most courageous thinking of which 
we are capable. We confront such a 
moment now. It is not only desperately 
important to America. It is important 
to the world. It is important not only to 
this generation which lives in blood, It 
is important to future generations if 
they shall live in peace. 

No man in his right senses will be 
dogmatic in his viewpoint at such an 
hour. A global conflict which uprooits 
the earth is not calculated to submit 
itself to the dominion of any finite mind. 
The clashes of rival foreign interests, 
which have motivated wars for countless 
centuries, are not likely suddenly to sur- 
render to some simple man-made 
formula, no matter how nobly meditated. 
Each of us can only speak according to 
his little lights—and pray for 4 com- 
posite wisdom that shall lead us to high, 
safe ground. It is only in this spirit of 
anxious humility that I speak today. 
Politics, in any such connection, would be 
as obnoxious et home as they are in 
manipulations abroad. 

Mr, President, we still have two major 
wars to win. I said “We.” That does 
not mean America alone. It means the 
continued and total battle fraternity of 
the United Nations. It must mean one 
for all and all for one; and it will mean 
this, unless somewhere in this grand al- 
liance the stupid and sinister folly of 
ulterior ambitions shall invite the enemy 
to postpone our victory through our own 
rivalries and our own confusion. The 
United Nations, in even greater unity of 
military action than heretofore, must 
never, for any cause, permit this military 
unity to fall apart. If it does, we shall 
count the cost in mortal anguish, even 
though we stumble on to a belated, 
though inevitable victory. And, getting 
down to what Mr. Churchill would call 
the bare bones of the matter, this is an 
obligation which rests no less upon our 
allies than upon us, and no less upon us 
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than upon our allies. First things must 
come first. History will not deal lightly 
with any who undermine this aim ere it 
is achieved. Destiny will one day balance 
any such ghastly accounts. 

We not only have two wars to win, we 
also have yet to achieve such a peace as 
will justify this appalling cost. Here 
again an even more difficult unity is in- 
dispensable. Otherwise we shall lcok 
back upon a futile, sanguinary shambles 
and—God save the mark—we €hall be 
able to look forward only to the curse 
of World War No. 3. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the 
morale of unity in war is often threat- 
ened by sharply clashing and often dis- 
illusioning disclosures which threaten 
this unity in peace. The two considera- 
tions cannot be dissociated. President 
Roosevelt correctly said in his annual 
message that “the nearer we come to 
vancuishing our enemies the more we 
become inevitably conscious of differ- 
ences among the victors.” He also cor- 
rectly said that “nations like individuals 
do not always see alike or think alike, 
and international cooperation and prog- 
ress are not helped by any nation assum- 
ing that it has a monopoly of wisdom or 
of virtue.” That applies to us. It ap- 
plies to each of our allies. But when 
“differences among the victors”’—to use 
the White House phrase—when “differ- 
ences among the victors,” before they 
have clinched their victory, threaten 
both the victory and the peace, the hour 
cannot much ldnger be postponed when 
any such trends shall be reversed. We 
shall not reverse them by our silence 
upon the issues that are clearly involved; 
nor, and I say it with great respect, shall 
we reverse them merely by a generalized 
restatement of the high aspirations re- 
voiced in the recent Presidential message, 
Certainly we shall not reverse them by a 
snarling process of international recrimi- 
nation in which every United Nation’s 
capital tries to outdo the other in bitter 
back-talk about the infirmities of each. 
Such bickering is dangerous—over there 
or over here. It is water on the Axis 
wheel. Again I agree wholeheartedly 
with President Roosevelt when he says: 

We must not let sucn differences divide 
Us and blind us to our more important com- 
mon and continuing interests in winning the 
war and building the peace. 


On the other hand, I hold the deep 
belief that honest candor, devoid of 
prejudice or ire, is our greatest hope and 
our greatest necessity; and that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, above all 
others, is called at long last to exercise 
this honest candor not only with its allies 
but also with its own faithful people. 

I hesitate, even now, to say these 
things, Mr. President, because a great 
American illusion seems to have been 
built up—wittingly or otherwise—that 
we, in the United States, dare not pub- 
licly discuss these subjects lest we con- 
tribute to international dissension and 
thus encourage the very thing we all 
need to cure. But I frankly confess that 
Ido not know why we must be the only 
Silent partner in this grand alliance. 
There seems to be no fear of disunity, 
no hesitation in Moscow, when Moscow 
wants to assert unilateral war and peace 
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aims which collide with ours. There 
seems to be no fear of disunity, no hesi- 
tation in London, when Mr. Churchill 
proceeds upon his unilateral way to make 
decisions often repugnant to our ideas 
and our ideals. Perhaps our allies will 
plead that their actions are not unilat- 
eral; that our President, as Bevin said, 
has initialed this or that at one of the 
famaqus Big Three conferences; that our 
President, as Churchill said, has been 
kept constantly “aware of everything 
that has happened”; in’ other words, 
that by our silence we have acquiesced. 
But that hypothesis would only make a 
bad matter worse. It would be the final 
indictment of our silence—the final 
obituary for open covenants. We, of 
course, accept no conception that our 
contribution to unity must be silence, 
while others say and do what they please, 
and that our only role in this global 
tragedy is to fight and die and pay, and 
that unity for us shall only be the unity 
which Jonah enjoyed when he was swal- 
lowed by the whale. 

I hasten to say that any such intoler- 
able conception would be angrily re- 
pudiated by every American—from the 
President down to the last citizen among 
us. It has not been and is not true. 
Yet it cannot be denied that our Gov- 
ernment has not spoken out—to our own 
people or to our allies—in any such spe- 
cific fashion as have the others. It can- 
not be denied, as a result, that too often 
a@ grave melancholy settles upon some 
sectors of our people. It cannot be de- 
nied that citizens, in increasing num- 
bers, are crying: “What are we fighting 
for?” It cannot be denied that our si- 
lence—at least our public and official 
silence—has multiplied confusion at 
home and abroad. It cannot be denied 
that this confusion threatens our unity— 
yes, Mr. President, and already hangs 
like a cloud over Dumbarton Oaks. So 
I venture to repeat, with all the earnest- 
ness at my command, that a new rule of 
honest candor in Washington—as a sub- 
stitute for mystifying silence or for clas- 
sical generalities—honest candor on the 
high plane of great ideals—is the great- 
est contribution we can make to the 
realities of unity at this momént when 
enlightened civilization is our common 
stake. 

Let us not mistake the meaning of 
unity. Unity does not require universal 
and peremptory agreement about every- 
thing. It does not demand a meeting of 
all minds now in respect to all the minu- 
tiae of a post-war world which will take 
years to stabilize. The President is 
wholly right in pleading for tolerance 
upon this score and in warning that we 
must not expect what he calls perfec- 
tionism overnight. Here in the Senate 
we do not have perpetual agreement be- 
tween the two sides of the aisle, but we 
have never failed to have basic unity 
when crisis calls. The unity I discuss is 
the over-all tie which must continue to 
bind the United Nations together in re- 
spect to paramount fundamentals. We 
had it once in the original spirit of the 
Atlantic Charter, and we must get it 
back again before it is tco late. 

When Mr. Churchill spoke in the Brit- 
ish Parliament last December 15, defend- 
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ing his own current course in Greece and 
Mr. Stalin’s proposed partition of Po- 
land, he said: 

There is no doubt that when the time 
comes the United States will make its own 
pronouncement upon these matters, bearing 
in mind, as it will, the practical aspects which 
these matters assume and also how much 
failure on the part of the three greatest pow- 
ers to work together would damage all our 
hopes for the future structure of a world 
government which, whatever else it might 
fail to do, will at any rate be equipped with 
all powers necessary to prevent outbreak of 
future war. 


I do not like one of the implications in 
this quotation. It seems to say that un- 
less we acquiesce in these self-serving 
unilateral arrangements now being made 
by great European powers, we shall be 
the scapegoats to be made responsible 
for the next war. I would respond cate- 
gorically to any such abortive thesis by 
saying that, regardless of the future 
structure of a world government, an un- 
just peace, built upon the age-old fric- 
tions cf international power politics, is 
the most fatal of all threats which our 
hopes for the future can possibly con- 
front. But that is not the reason I use 
the quotation at this point. Of even 
greater importance is the other implica- 
tion—namely, that the United States has 
not spoken; that her cfficial attitude is 
not dependably recorded; and that, until 
she does speak, the world cannot find its 
bearings. 

There is no doubt— 


Says Mr. Churchill— 


that when the time comes the United States 
will make its own pronouncement. 


When the time comes. Mr. President, 
is the time not here right now? 

If it is, Mr. President, what shall we 
say that we have not already said in the 
Connally resolution in the Senate and 
the Fulbright resolution in the House and 
in the Presidential utterances? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
first thing we must say, beyond misun- 
derstanding, is that we have not altered 
our original commitments; that we have 
not lowered our sights; that we have not 
Giluted our dedications; that’ we are not 
fighting to pull ancient chestnuts out of 
alien fires; that the smell of victory is 
not an anaesthetic which puts our earlier 
zeals to sleep. We still propose to win 
this war, come what may. Weare fight- 
ing to defend America. We still propose 
to help create the post-war world on a 
basis which shall stop aggressors for 
keeps and, so far as humanly possible, 
substitute justice for force among free- 
men. We propose to do it primarily for 
our own sake. We still propose also, to 
substitute justice for force—if we can— 
in writing the peace which terminates 
this war when we deal with the victims of 
Axis tyranny. That is the road to per- 
manent peace. We still propose that 
none of the United Nations shall seek ag- 
grandizement, territorial, or otherwise— 
though conceding that all change is not 
necessarily aggrandizement. We still 
propose, outside the Axis, that there shall 


shall be no territorial changes which 
do not accord with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people concerned. Simi- 


larly we still propose to respect the right 
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of all peoples to choose the form of 
government under which they will live. 
We still propose to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of 
them, if it lies within cur power. 

In a word, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the first thing we must do is to 


reassert, in high places, our American 
faith in these particular elemental ob- 
jectives of the so-called Atlantic Charter, 


which was cfiicially issued as a signed 
dccument by the State Department on 
August 14, 1841; which was cfficially com- 
municated to the Congress as a signed 
cocument by the President of the United 
States in his message of August 21, 1941; 
which was embodied in a joint resolution 
of all the United Nations on January 1, 
1942; which was commemorated by the 
President on August 14, 1$43 in a procla- 
mation on the second anniversary of its 
“signing”—his word—which had a tragic 
~inking spell when its formal authen- 
ticity was amazingly depreciated in a 
White House press conference a fort- 
night ago, but which the President re- 
embraced in his message of January 6, 
1845. 

I am sure the President did not antici- 
pate the shocking results of his recent 
almost jocular, and even cynical, dismis- 
sal of the Atlantic Charter as a mere col- 
lection of fragmentary notes. It jarred 
America to its very hearthstones. It 
seemed to make a mere pretense out of 
what has been an inspiringly accepted 
fact. It seemed almost to sanction alien 
contempts. It seemed to suggest that we 
have put too much emphasis upon a 
fighting creed which did not deserve the 
sclemnity which we have been taught to 
ascribe to it. Coming at a particularly 
critical moment when these pledges 
seemed to be at least partially paralyzed 
in Moscow—and when even Mr. Church- 
iil’s memory about the charter was prov- 
ing to be admittedly fickle—the Presi- 
dent’s statement was utterly devastating 
in itsimpact. He has since sought to re- 
pair this Gamage. I hope he has suc- 
ceeded. With justification he reminds 
us in his annual message that there are 
no rules of easy application—of_ the 
charter—to each and every one of this 
war-torn world’s tangled situations. 
He now s@ys correctly and bravely, “We 
shall not hesitate to use our influence— 
and use it now—to secure so far as is 
humanly possible the fulfillment of these 
principles.” That is the indispensable 
point. These basic pledges cannot now 
be dismissed as a mere nautical nimbus. 
They march with our armies. They sail 
with our fleets. They fiy,with our eagles. 
They sleep with our martyred dead. The 
first requisite of honest candor, Mr. 
President, I respectfully suggest, is to re- 
light this torch. 

The next thing we need to do, Mr. 
President, if I may be so bold, in this 
spirit of honest candor, is to appeal to 
our allies, in the name of reason, to 
frankly face the post-war alternatives 
which are evailable to them and to us 
as a Means to preserve tomorrow’s peace 
for them and for us. here are two 
ways to do it. One way is by exclusive 
individual action in which each of us 
tries to look out for himself. The other 
Way is by joint action in which we under- 


ynew 
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take to look out for each other. The 
first way is the old way which has twice 
taken us to Europe’s interminable battle- 
fields within a quarter century. The 
second way is the new way in which our 
present fraternity of war becomes a new 
fraternity of peace. Idonot believe that 
either we or our allies can have it both 
ways. They serve to cancel out each 
other. We cannot tolerate unilateral 
privilege in a multilateral peace. Yet, 
that seems to be the fatalistic trend to- 
day. I think-we must make our choice. 
I think we must make it wholly plain to 
our major allies that they, too, must 
make their choice. 

I hasten to make my own personal 
viewpoint clear. I have always been 
frankly one of those who has believed 
in our own self-reliance. I still believe 
that we can never again—regardless of 
collaborations—allow our national de- 
fense to deteriorate to anything like a 
point of impotence. But I do not be- 
lieve that any nation hereafter can im- 
munize itself by its own exclusive action. 
Since Pearl Harbor, World War No. 2 has 
put the gory science of mass murder into 
and sinister perspective. Our 
cceans have ceased to be moats which 
automatically protect our ramparts. 
Flesh and blood now compete unequally 
with winged steel. War has become an 
all-consuming juggernaut. If World 
War No. 3 ever unhappily arrives, it will 
open new laboratories of death too hor- 
rible to contemplate. I propose to do 
everything within my power to keep those 
laboratories closed for keeps. I want 
maximum American cooperation, con- 
sistent with legitimate American self- 
interest, with constitutional process and 
with collateral events which warrant it, 
to make the basic idea of Dumbarton 
Oaks succeed. I want anew dignity and 
a new authority for international law. 
I think American self-interest requires 
it. But, Mr. President, this also requires 
whole-hearted reciprocity. In honest 
candor I think we should tell other na- 
tions that this glorious thing we con- 
template is not and cannot be one-sided. 
I think we must say again that unshared 
idealism is a menace which we could not 
undertake to underwrite in the post-war 
world. 

Now, I am not so impractical as to 
expect any country to act on any final 
motive other than self-interest. I know 
of no reason why it should. That is what 
nations are for. I certainly intend that 
intelligent and loyal American self- 
interest shall be just as vigilantly and 
vigorously guarded as is amply obvious, 
from time to time, in their own behalf 
by the actions of our allies. The real 
question always becomes just this: 
Where does real self-interest lie? 

Here, Mr. President, we reach the core 
of the immediate problem. Without re- 
motely wanting to be invidious, I use one 
of many available examples. I would 
not presume, even under these circum- 
stances, to use it except that it ulti- 
mately involves us. Russia’s unilateral 
plan appears to contemplate the engulf- 
ment, directly or indirectly, of a sur- 
rounding circle of buffer States, contrary 
to our conception of what we thought we 
were fighting for in respect to the rights 
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of small nations and a just peace. Rus- 
sia’s announced reason is her insistent 
purpose never again to be at the mercy 
of enother German tyranny. That is a 
perfectly understandable reason. The 
alternative is collective security. Nov, 
which is better, in the long view? That 
is the question I pose. Which is better, 
in the long view, from a purely seifish 
Russian standpoint: To forcefully sur- 
round herself with a cordon of un- 


» willingly controlled or partitioned states, 


thus affronting the opinions of mankind, 
as a means of post-war protection 
gainst a renaissance of German ageres- 
sion, or to win the priceless asset of 
world confidence in her by embracing 
the alternative, namely, full and whole- 
hearted cooperation with and reliance 
on a vital international organization in 
which all of us shall honorably partici- 
pate to guarantee that Axis aggression 
shall never rise again? Well—at that 
point, Russia, or others like her, in 
equally honest candor, has a perfect 
right to reply, “Where is there any such 
alternative reliance until we know what 
the United States will do? How can 
you expect us to rely on an enigma?” 

Now we are getting somewhere. ear 
of reborn German aggression in years 
to come is at the base of most of our 
contemporary frictions. It is a perfectly 
human and understandable fear on the 
part of all neighboring nations which 

erman militarism has twice driven to 
the valley of the shadow, within one gen- 
eration. Fear of reborn German ag- 
gression in years to come is the cause 
assigned to unilateral plans for Rus- 
sian post-war expansion. Fear of re- 
born German aggression is the reason 
assigned to the proposed partition of 
Poland. Fear of reborn German aggres- 
sion gave birth to the Anglo-Soviet 
agreement of 1942, the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak agreement of 1943, the Franco- 
Soviet Treaty of 1944, and to similar 
unilateral and bilateral actions inevita- 
bly yet to come. Fear of reborn Ger- 
man aggression is our apple of discord. 
This second World War plagues the 
earth chiefly because France and Britain 
did not keep Germany disarmed, ac- 
cording to contract, after World War 
No. 1. In other words, when we deal 
with Europe’s fear—her justified fear— 
of another rebirth of German military 
tyranny in some future post-war era, we 
are at the heart of the immediate prob- 
lem which bedevils our Allied relation- 
ships. 

I propose that we meet this problem 
conclusively and at once. There is no 
reason to wait. America has this same 
self-interest in permanently, conclu-' 
sively, and effectively disarming Ger- 
many and Japan. It is simply unthink- 
able that America, or any other member 
of the United Nations, would allow this 
Axis calamity to reproduce itself again. 
Whether we Americans do or do not 
agree upon #1] the powers that shall re- 
side in all ultimate international council 
to call upon us for joint military action in 
behalf of collective security, surely we 
can agree that we do not ever want an 
instant’s hesitation or doubt about our 
military cooperation in the peremptory 
use of force, if needed, to keep Germany 
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and Japan demilitarized. Such a crisis 
would be the lengthened shadow of the 
present war. It would be a direct epi- 
log to the present war. It should be 
handled as this present war is handled. 
There should be no more need to refer 
any such action back to Congress than 
that Congress should expect to pass upon 
battle plans today. The Commander in 
Chief should have instant power to act, 
and he should act. I know of no reason 
why a hard-and-fast treaty between the 
major allies should not be signed today 
to achieve this dependable end. We need 
not await the determination of our other 
post-war relationships. This problem— 
this menace—stands apart by itself. 
Regardless of what our later decision 
may be in respect to the power that shall 
be delegated to the President to join our 
military force with others in a new peace 
league—no matter what limitations may 
commend themselves to our ultimate 
judgments in this regard, I am sure we 
can agree that there should be no limi- 
tations when it comes to keeping the 
Axis out of piracy for keeps. I respect- 
fully urge that we meet this problem 
now. From it stem many of today’s 
confusions, doubts, and frustrations. I 
think we should immediately put it be- 
hind us by conclusive action. Having 
done so, most of the reasons given for 
controversial unilateral and bilateral ac- 
tions by our allies will have disappeared; 
and then we shall be able, at least, to 
judge accurately whether we have found 
and cured the real hazard to our rela- 
tionships. We shall have closed ranks. 
We shall have returned infinitely closer 
tu basic unity, 

Then, in honest candor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think we have the duty and the 
right to demand that whatever imme- 
diate unilateral decisions have to be 
made in consequence of military need— 
and there will be such even in civil af- 


fairs—they shall all be temporary and. 


subject to final revision in the objective 
light of the post-war world and the post- 
war peace league as they shall ultimately 
develop. As President Roosevelt put it 
in his annual message: 

During the interim period, until condi- 
tions permit a genuine expression of the peo- 
ples’ will, we and our allies have a duty, which 
we cannot ignore, to use our influence to the 
end that no temporary or provisional author- 
ities in the liberated countries block the 
eventual exercise of the peoples’ right freely 
to choose the government and institutions 
under which, as free men, they are to live. 


I agree to that. Indeed, I would go 
further. I would write it in the bond. 
If Dumbarton Oaks should specifically 
authorize the ultimate international or- 
ganization to review protested injustices 
in the peace itself, it would at least par- 
tially nullify the argument that we are 
to be asked to put a blank-check warrant 
behind a future status quo which is un- 
known to us and which we might be un- 
willing to defend. 

We are standing by our guns with epic 
heroism. I know of no reason why we 
should not stand by our ideals. If they 
vanish under ultimate pressures, we 
Shall at least have kept the record 
straight; we shall have kept faith with 
our soldier sons; and we then shall 
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clearly be free agents, unhampered by 
tragic misunderstandings, in determin- 
ing our own course when Berlin and 
Tokyo are in Allied hands. Let me put 


it this way for myself: I am prepared,' 


by effective international cooperation, to 
do our full part in charting happier and 
safer tomorrows. But I am not prepared 
to guarantee permanently the spoils of 
an unjust peace. It will not work. 

Mr. President, we need honest candor 
even with our foes. Without any remote 
suggestion of appeasement—indeed, it 
seems to me that it is exactiy the con- 
trary—I wish we might give these Axis 
peoples some incentive to desert their 
own tottering tyrannies by at least indi- 
cating to them that the quicker they un- 
conditionally surrender the cheaper will 
be unconditional surrender’s price. Here 
again we need plain speaking which hag 
been too conspicuous by its absence, and; 
upon at least one calamitous occasion, 
by its error. 

Mr. President, I conclude as I began. 
We must win these wars with maximum 
speed and minimum loss. Therefore we 
must have maximum Allied cooperation 
and minimum Allied frictions. We have 
fabulously earned the right to be heard 
in respect to the basis of this unity. We 
need the earliest possible clarification of 
our relations with our brave allies. We 
need this clarification not only for the 
sake of total Allied cooperation in the 
winning of the war but also in behalf of 
a truly compensatory peace. We cannot 
drift to victory. We must have maxi- 
mum united effort on all fronts. We 
must have maximum united effort in our 
councils. And we must deserve the con- 
tinued united effort of our own people. 

I realize, Mr. President, in such mo- 
mentous problems how :nuch easier it is 
to be critical than to be correct. I do 
not wish to meddle. I want only to help. 
I want to do my duty. It is in this spirit 


that I ask for honest candor in respect. 


to our ideals, our dedications, and our 
commitments, as the greatest contribu- 
tion which government can now make to 
the only kind of realistic unity which 
will most swiftly bring our victorious 
sons back home, and which will best val- 
idate our aspirations, our sacrifices, and 


_ Our dreams. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me say that I am 
greatly cheered by the Senator’s address, 
which I regard as one of the most im- 
portant addresses to the people of Amer- 
ica, to our allies, and especially to our 
enemies that I have ever heard. What 
I want to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan is, Does he not believe 
that the conception of policing the 
enemy, which he has so clearly pictured 
to us today, was envisioned in the draft 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposal and 
expressly referred to in-chapter 12, en- 
titled “Transitional Arrangements,” and 
paragraph 2, which reads: 

No provision of the charter should pre- 
clude action taken or authorized in relation 
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to enemy states as the result of the present 


war by the governments having responsi- 
bility for such action. 


That is my question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am very happy to respond. First I want 
to thank my able friend from Vermont 
for his generous comment. I totally 
agree that the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment contemplates the precise thing I 
am talking about, The point I am un- 
dertaking to make this morning is that 
obviously it is going to be perhaps many 
months before Dumbarton Oaks arrives 
at a finality.. Even the preliminary draft 
in the words of its own authors is only 
£0 percent concluded, and the final 10 
percent is the most difficult of all. I 
agree that the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment and the proposed international 
organization under it contemplates the 
precise responsibility to which I have 
referred. Since we now see with our 
own eyes and hear with our own ears 
that it is the asserted fear of reborn 
militarism in Germany after our victory 
which drives our allies into unilateral 
and bilateral action to protect them- 
selves, and since it seems to me that we 
ought to be able to agree upon this much 
of a compact instantly, the point I make 
is only that we should not wait final per- 
fectionism, to borrow the President’s 
word, to achieve this purpose, but that 
we should do it right now in full meas- 
ure and full faith for the purpose of 
clearing the track. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. AUSTIN. On the practical pro- 
cedure in arriving at that very much 
Cesired objective, does not the Senator 
regard the bilateral agreements made 
between Russia and Great Britain, be- 
tween Russia and Czechoslovakia, and 
between Russia and France as steps 
advancing toward that objective, and 
that the United States can well afford 
to associate itself with the countries that 
surround Germany in the organizations 
of the nations that are competent to keep 
the enemies of peace under control and 
in obedience to law? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
egree with the able Senator completely 
that the three bilateral treaties to which 
he has referred are in no sense incom- 
patible with the thing we are talking 
about, and that they are in no degree at 
odds with the contemplated Dumbarton 
Oaks formula. But the Senator well 
knows—and I do not care to survey the 
field in detail for obvious reasons—that, 
in addition to these particular bilateral 
agreements which are the subject of our 
present colloquy, there have been unilat- 
eral actions which in no sense conform 
either with the dedications to which we 
gave our original war faith or to the 
peace aspirations which we hope we may 
culminate. It occurs to me, if I may 
reply further to the Senator, that the 
three bilateral ezreements to which he 
refers merely emphasize the point I make 
that apparently the predominating 
motive in the minds of our allies is as 
quickly as possible to find some way to 
cinch for themselves protection against 
the renaissance of German militarism 
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efter this war is done; and I am saying 
that, rather than for us merely to asso- 
ciate ourselves with these bilateral af- 
fairs, I think it would-be far more effec- 
tive if we stepped right up to the line 
tomorrow and took this particular prob- 
lem, which, obviously, from the record 
is of major importance to our allies as 
well as to us, and undertook to answer 
it beyond any possibility of peradventure 
now. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I agree with him entirely 
on that proposition, and I am very glad 
that he has made clear the distinction 
between policing our enemies and ar- 
ranging for a general-security organiza- 
tion which has reference to policing our 
friends and policing ourselves. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have been greatly interested in the re- 
marks of the eminent Senator from Mich- 
igan. I shall not at this time undertake 
to make any comprehensive reply to or 
comment on his address. I wish to say 
to the Senator, however, that it occurs 
to me that, however desirable his sug- 
gestion about settling certain aspects of 
the international situation at the mo- 
ment may be, I am sure that any mind 
would conceive that it would be a very 
difficult thing, with the great multitude 
cf phases and angles of international 
effairs, ever to induce our allies to seg- 
regate and settle parts of these matters 
et the present time. It seems to me 
inevitable that most of these issues can- 
not be settled at the moment but must 
wait the definitive treaty of peace. 

The President has repeatedly said in 
public that he has made no commitments 
with regard to these matters. The Pres- 
ident is expected to have a conference 
with Stalin and Churchill at a very early 
cate, and it would seem very well and 
very appropriate for us to withhold too 
much discussion, at least, on these mat- 
ters until that meeting can take place. 

The Senator from Michigan makes a 
very acute suggestion, that if we could 
settle the question of disarmament with 
Germany and with Japan immediately, 
we would take away from our allies their 
anxiety about the arrangements which 
they hope to make to protect themselves. 

Let me say to the Senator that the 
greatest inducement we can offer and 
the greatest guaranty we can give to 
our allies, and they, in turn, can give to 
the peace of the world, is the assurance 
by the United States that we are going 
to stand by the Dumbarton Oaks agree- 
ment, and its improvement by the high 
officials of the United Nations who will 
convene at an early date. 

It occurs to me that if there is any un- 
rest among our allies as to what may 
happen in the post-war period it arises 
from a fear that the United States may 
not ratify the treaty establishing an in- 
ternational organization for peace, just 
as we failed to ratify one at the end of 
the First World War. I wish to say to 
Senators that criticisms and evidences 
of disunity here at home are not going 
to enhance the assurance in the minds 
of the nations across the sea that we in 
fact intend to ratify and stand by the 
creation of an international organization 
ior peace, 
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I was glad to note that the Senator 
from Michigan made it clear that in his 
own mind no nation, in the conditions of 
modern development of warfare, can of 
its own edict, of its own will, immunize 
itself from the horrors and tragedies of 
war, once the world is engulfed in war. 
Mr. President, there is no automatic ma- 
chinery which shuts the door any more 
against international conflict and war, 
whether we wish it or whether we do not. 
We did not wish the present war, yet 
when Pearl].Harbor occurred, with all its 
tragedy and all its blood, we were inevit- 
ably engulfed in the World War, because, 
so soon as we assumed the right to repel 
the attack of the Japanese, Germany, of 
her own volition, because of her alliance 
with Japan, made a declaration of war 
against the United Sthtes. 

So we might as well conclude now that 
either we go back to the old order, with 
all its dangers, with all its horrors, with 
all its blood, and with all its tragedy, or 
there must be the creation of an inter- 
national organization, in which we, with 
the ideals which are spoken of so loftily, 
shall teke the leadership, and say to the 
world that we are willing to stand by 
that sort of an organization. 

Mr. President, the organization will 
not be perfect. There will be some 
places where the critic’s sword can find 
a weak spot. It is out on the frontier, 
it is in virgin territory, it is more or less 
experimental; but we shall trust to the 
genius of those who follow in the years 
to come, with the right to modify it and 
adjust it and to add chapters in this 
rapidly moving world. But it is worth 
the effort. 

No great accomplishment was ever 
brought about except after conception, 
and an effort to achieve it. The Thirteen 
Original States were engulfed in chaos 
and uncertainty under the Articles of 
Confederation until a few daring souls 
assumed to undertake the establishment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
We may say the Constitution was not 
perfect. Three thousand amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States 
have been offered in the Senate. Be- 
cause there was something about it here 
and there which men did not like was 


no reason for its rejection, or for its. 


abolition. 

Mr. President, one other word and I 
shall conclude. I hear much talk about 
our foreign policy. Orators thrust their 
hands in their bosoms, columnists grasp 
their fountain pens and put their type- 
writers to work and say, “The United 
States has no foreign policy,” and they 
want to know what our foreign policy is. 

When they make such statements and 
propound such inquiries they are uncon- 
sciously comparing what they call our 
foreign policy with the foreign policy of 
some foreign country. We have no 
foreign policy in the sense that we are 
all over the earth trying to grab terri- 
tories here, there, and elsewhere. We 
have no foreign policy if the idea is to 
seek preferential trade agreements and 
advantages all-over the earth. But we 
do have a foreign policy which is known 
to all who want to know it. It is known 
to all except a few critics. 

Mr. President, is there any doubt 
among all the peoples of the earth that 
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the United States is earnestly devoted 
to international peace? I think not, ang 
I hope we shall evidence our devotion to 
it here in the Senate when we ratify the 
structure of an international organiza- 
tion for peace. 

Is there any idea among the peoples of 
the earth that we entertain ambitions for 
forcible accession of territory to the 
United States? We had Cuba under our 
control, and in the Platt amendment we 
said to Cuba, ‘“Take your freedom, estab- 
lish your own free government. We will 
retain only such jurisdiction, of an ad- 
visory character, as is necessary to sce 
that you are protected in your right to 
have free government.” We later re- 
pealed even the Platt amendment. The 
Philippines belonged to us, and we said 
to the Filipino people, “If you set up a 
free government of your own choosing, 
you may have your liberty from United 
States rule.” 

Is there any doubt about that being an 
element of our foreign policy? Is there 
any doubt that we have adhered to the 
principle of arbitration, that we have 
submitted to numberless arbitrations in- 
ternational quarrels to which we were 
parties? Is not that an evidence of in- 
ternational peace idealism? Is not that 
an evidence of a definite foreign policy? 
When Mr. Monroe gave to the world the 
Monroe Doctrine, we stated something 
about our foreign policy. We have a 
foreign policy, of course we have, and 
those who desire to know what it is have 
but to read the brilliant pages of history 
of the past. 

I did not intend to project these re- 
marks to this length, but I do wish to say 
to the Senator from Michigan that I 
shall reexamine his speech with care. I 
realize his interest in international peace, 
and the construction of an international 
organization. He has been giving the 
matter very assiduous attention for more 
than 2 years in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and I have every hope 
that, consulting fully his reason, as he 
always does, and forming his conclusions 
from the inevitable situation of the 
world, when the test comes in the Senate 
the Senator from Michigan will be vot- 
ing for and advocating the adoption of 
an international organization in behalf 
of peace. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to consummate ° 
the appointment of Members to commit- 
tees, which is now ready for submission 
to the Senate? 

Mr. WILEY. I was going to ask unan- 
imous consent to address the Senate at 
this time in connection with the subject 
heretofore under discussion. I will be 
happy to yield to the majority leader, 
however, for the purpose he has indi- 
cated. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that out of order I 
may present a resolution dealing with 
standing committees of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that this is a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I realize that, 
Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 30) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 1 of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate be, and it 
is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“1, The following standing committees 
shall be appointed at the commencement of 
each Congress, with leave to report by bill 
or otherwise: 

“Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to consist of 20 Senators. 

“Committee on Appropriations, to consist 
of 25 Senators. 

“Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to consist of 
8 Senators, to which shall be referred all reso- 
lutions directing the payment of money out 
of the contingent fund of the Senate or 
creating a charge upon the same: Provided, 
That any such resolution relating to sub- 
stantive matter within the jurisdiction of 
any other standing committee of the Senate 
shall be first referred to such committee. 

“Committee on Banking and Currency, to 
consist of 20 Senators. 

“Committee on Civil Service, to consist of 
10 Senators. 


“Committee on Claims, to consist of 13. 


Senators. 

“Committee on Commerce, to consist of 20 
Senators. 

“Committee on the District of Columbia, to 
consist of 15 Senators. 

“Committee on Education and Labor, to 
consist of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on Enrolled Bills, to consist 
of 3 Senators, who shall examifte all bills, 
amendments, and joint resolutions before 
they go out of the possession of the Senate, 
and which shall have power to act jointly 
with the same committee of the House of 
Representatives, and which, or some one of 
which, shall examine all bills or joint reso- 
lutions which shall have passed both Houses, 
to see that the same are correctly enrolled, 
and, when signed by the Speaker of the House 
and President of the Senate, shall forthwith 
present the same, when they shall have origi- 
nated in the Senate, to the President of the 
United States in person, and report the fact 
and date of such presentation to the Senate. 

“Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, to consist of 8 Senators. 

“Committee on Finance, to consist of 21 
Senators. 

“Committee on Foreign Relations, to con- 
sist of 23 Senators. 

“Committee on Immigration, to consist of 
14 Senators. 

“Committee on Indian Affairs, to consist of 
14 Senators. 

“Committee on Interoceanic Canals, to 
consist of 8 Senators. 

“Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
consist of 21 Senators. 

“Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
to consist of 17 Senators. 

“Committee on the Judiciary, to consist of 
18 Senators. 

“Committee on the Library, to consist of 
10 Senators, which shall have power to act 
jointly with the same committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

“Committee on Manufactures, to consist of 
13 Senators. 

“Committee on Military Affairs, to consist 
of 18 Senators. 

“Committee on Mines and Mining, to con- 
sist of 13 Senators. 

“Committee on Naval Affairs, to consist of 
18 Senators. 

“Committee on Patents, to consist of 8 
Senators. 

“Committee on Pensions, to consist of 11 
Senators. 

“Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
to consist of 19 Senators. 
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“Committee on Printing, to consist of 8 
Senators, which shall have power to act 
jointly with the same committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

“Committee on Privileges and Elections, to 
consist of 17 Senators. 

“Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to consist of 14 Senators, which 
shall have power to act jointly with the 
same committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

“Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to consist of 15 Senators. 

“Committee on Rules, to consist of 13 
Senators. 

“Committee on Territories and Insular Af- 
fairs, to consist of 17 Senators.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to consideration of the resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. I take it the resolution 
deals with the regular standing commit- 
tees of the Senate, and that no change is 
made in the number of Senators repre- 
sented on them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the usual resolu- 
tion adopted at the beginning of each 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution is considered 
and agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority, and in response to 
the direction of the steering commit- 
tee thereof, I send to the desk a list of 
members of the committees as provided 
for by the resolution just agreed to, and 
ask that the Senators, as their names are 
read, be asSigned to the committees 
designated. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, would it 
be agreeable to the majority leader that 
I now submit the minority representa- 
tion upon the committees, and that we 
act on them both together? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is entirely so. 

Mr. WHITE. MY. President, in behalf 
of the minority, and with the authority 
of the Republican conference of the Sen- 
ate, I send to the desk the names of the 
minority members proposed for the vari- 
ous committees covered by the resolu- 
tion just agreed to, and ask that the Sen- 
ate agree to the designations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the lists of committee 
assignments on behalf of the majority 
and the minority, and, without objec- 
tion, they will be considered together. 

The Chief Clerk read the majority and 
minority assignments, which, in the form 
of an order, were agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That the following shall con- 
stitute the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate of the Seventy-ninth Congress: 

On Agriculture and Forestry: Messrs, 
Thomas of Oklahoma (chairman), Wheeler, 
Bankhead, Bilbo, Ellender, Lucas, Stewart, 
Russell, Connally, Downey, Hoey, Moses, 
Capper, Shipstead, Willis, Aiken, Bushfield, 
Wilson, Butler, and Cordon. 

On Appropriations: Messrs. Glass (chair- 
man), McKellar, Hayden, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Tydings, Russell, McCarran, Overton, 
Bankhead, O'Mahoney, Truman, Green, 
Maloney, Chavez, Mead, Maybank, Bridges, 
White, Gurney, Brooks, Reed, Burton, Ball, 
Willis, and Ferguson, 
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To Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: Messrs. Lucas (chair- 
man), Tydings, Hayden, Scrugham, Maybank, 
Tobey, Brooks, and Wherry. i 

On Banking and Currency: Messrs. Wagner 
(chairman), Glass, Barkley, Bankhead, Ma- 
loney, Radcliffe, Downey, Murdock, Scrug- 
ham, McFarland, Taylor, Fulbright, Tobey, 
Taft, Thomas of Idaho, Butler, Capper, Buck, 
Millikin, and Hickenlooper. 

On Civil Service: Messrs. Downey (chair- 
man), McKellar, George, Byrd, Mead, Scrug- 
ham, Langer, Burton, Aiken, and Hicken- 
looper. ’ 

On Claims: Messrs. Ellender (chairman), 
Tunnell, O’Daniel, Kilgore, Eastland, Taylor, 
McMahon, Johnston of South Carolina, Cap- 
per, Wiley, Wherry, Wilson, and Morse. 

On Commerce: Messrs. Bailey (chairman), 
Overton, Bilbo, Maloney, Radcliffe, Pepper, 
Mead, O’Daniel, McCarran, Chandler, Mc- 
Clellan, Magnuson, Johnson of California, 
Vandenberg, Brewster, Burton, Wiley, Rob- 
ertson, Cordon, and Brooks. 

On the District of Columbia: Messrs. Bilbo 


(chairman), Glass, Tydings, McCarran, 
O’Daniel, Hoey, Moses, Johnston of South 
Carolina, Capper, Bridges, 








Burton, Buck, Smith, and Saltonstall. 

On Education and Labor: Messrs. Murray 
(chairman), Walsh, Thomas of Utah, Pepper, 
Ellender, Hill, Chavez, Tunnell, Guffey, 
Johnston of South Carolina, Fulbright, La 
Follette, Taft, Aiken, Ball, Smith, Morse, 
and Donnell. 

On Enrolled Bills: Messrs. Andrews (chair- 
man), Truman, and Reed. 

On Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: Messrs. Hill (chairman). Barkley, 
Green, McClellan, McMahon, Aiken, Ferguson, 
and Hickenlooper. 

On Finance: Messrs. George (chairman), 
Walsh, Barkley, Connally, Bailey, Byrd, Gerry, 
Guffey, Johnson of Colorado, Radcliffe, Lucas, 
McMahon, La Follette, Vandenberg, Tait, 
Thomas of Idaho, Butler, Millikin, Brewster, 
Bushfield, and Hawkes. 

On Foreign Relations: Messrs. Connally 
(chairman), George, Wagner, Thomas of 
Utah, Murray, Pepper, Green, Barkley, Guf- 
fey, Glass, Tunnell, Hatch, Hill, Lucas, John- 
son of California, Capper, La Follette, Van- 
denberg, White, Shipstead, Austin, Bridges, 
and Wiley. 


On Immigration: Messrs. Russell (chair- 
man), Maloney, Andrews, Radcliffe, May- 
bank, Eastland, Fulbright, Hoey, Johnson 


of California, Burton, Ball, Buck, Ferguson, 
and Donnell. 

On Indian Affairs: Messrs. O'Mahoney 
(chairman), Wheeler, Thomas of Oklahoma, 
Hatch, Chavez, McFarland, Moses, Taylor, 
La Follette, Shipstead, Langer, Bushfield, 
Moore, and Robertson. 

On Interoceanic Canals: Messrs. Stewart 
(chairman), Pepper, Downey, Chandler, 
Magnuson, Bushfield, Hawkes, and Salton- 
stall. 

On Interstate Commerce: Messrs. Wheeler 
(chairman), Barkley, Truman, Johnson of 
Coiorado, Stewart, Tunneil, McFarland, Hoey, 
Jchnston of South Carolina, Myers, Mc- 
Mahon, White, Austin, Shipstead, Tobey, 
Reed, Gurney, Hawkes, Moore, and Cape- 
hart. 

On Irrigation and Reclamation: Messrs 
Bankhead (chairman), McCarran, Overton, 
Hatch, O'Mahoney, Chavez, Downey, McFar- 
land, O’Daniel, Magnuson, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Gurney, Thomas of Idaho, Butler, 
Millikin, Langer, and Cordon. 

On the Judiciary: Messfs. McCarran 
(chairman), Hatch, O’Mahoney, Chandler, 
Kilgore, Murdock, McFarland, Wheeler, An- 
drews, Eastland, Moses, Wiley, Langer, Fergu- 
son, Revercomb, Wherry, Moore, and Smith. 

On the Library: Messrs. Barkley (chair- 
man), McKellar, Thomas of Oklahoma, Bilbo, 
Radcliffe, Green, Brewster, Hawkes, Cordon, 
Saltonstall. 
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On Manufactures: Messrs. Overton (chair- 
man), Russell, Gerry, Guffey, Mead, McClel- 
lan, . , La Follette, Millikin, 
Ball, Buck, and Capehart. 

On Military Affairs: Messrs. Thomas of 
Utah (chairman), Johnson of Colorado, Hill, 
Downey, Chandler, Truman, Kilgore, Murray, 
O'Mahoney, Wagner, Stewart, Austin, Bridges, 
Gurney, Revercomb, Wilson, Thomas of 
Idaho, and Burton. 

On Mines and Mining: Messrs. Guffey 
(chairman), Thomas of Utah, Johnson of 
Colorado, Chandler, Kilgore, Maybank, Scrug- 
ham, Reed, Millikin, Revercomb, Rob- 
ertson, and Morse. 

On Naval Affairs: Messrs. Walsh (chair- 
man), Tydings, Russell, Byrd, Gerry, An- 
drews, Eliender, McClellan, Eastland, Mag- 
nuson, Myers, Johnson of California, Tobey, 











Willis, Brooks, Brewster, Robertson, and 
Saltcnstall. 
On Patents: Messrs. Pepper (Chairman), 


Lucas, O’Mahoney, Myers, . 
Hawkes, and Capehart. 

Cn Pensions: Messrs. Tunnell (chairman), 
Wheeler, Walsh, Thomas of Utah, B.lbo, Mc- 





White, 


Farland, Myers, Shipstead, Aiken, Moore, 
and Donnell. 
On Post Offices and Post Roads: Messrs. 


McKellar (chairman), Hayden, Bailey, Cha- 
vez, Ellender, Mead, O'Daniel, Scrugham, 
Eastland, McClellan, Taylor, Reed, Langer, 
Buck, Hickenlooper, Capehart, Morse, Salton- 
stall, and Donnell. 

On Printing: Messrs. Hayden (chairman), 
Valsh, Truman, Pepper, Maybank, Willis, 
Ball, and Donnell. 

On Privileges and Elections: Megcsrs, 
Green (chairman), Connally, Hatch, Mead, 
Stewart, Chandler, Tunnell, Kilgore, Mur- 
dock, Johnston of South Carolina, Bridges, 
Ferguson, Moore, Revercomb, Wilson, Smith, 
and Capehart. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds: Messrs. 
Maloney (chairman), Tydings, Walsh, Con- 
nally, Truman, Andrews, Green, Fulbright, 
Taft, Revercomh, Wherry, Wilson, Smith, 
and Morse. 

On Public Lands and Surveys: Messrs. 
Hatch (chairman), Wagner, O'Mahoney, 
Murray, McCarran, Andrews, Murdock, John- 
son of Colorado, Taylor, Gurney, Thomas of 
Idaho, Willis, Robertson, Cordon, and Hick- 
enlooper. 

On Rules: Messrs. Byrd (chairman), Mc- 
Kellar, Andrews, Lucas, Bankhead, Maydank, 
Gerry, Bilbo, Vandenberg, White, Wiley, 
Shipstead, and Bushfield. 


On Territories and Insular Affairs: Messrs, . 


Tydings (chairman), Hayden, Wheeler, 
Gerry, Chavez, Murdock, Ellender, Eastland, 
- ,—, Vandenberg, Austin, Taft, 
Brewster, Butler, Tobey, and Brooks. 


REGULATION OF BEEF PRODUCTION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, during 
the past few weeks there has been before 
various departments in Washington for 
consideration a matter of real concern to 
the people of America, especially farmers 
and producers of beef. I understand, 
although I have not seen the official text, 
that the order which was released this 
morning places a ceiling on the prices of 
live cattle. In that connection I have 
a few words to say at this time. 

I regret to learn that the Stabilization 
Director has approved the O. P. A. sug- 
gestions as to ceiling prices on choice 
beef cattle, and other changes in the 
regulations affecting the production of 
beef. There can be but one result, name- 
ly, less beef at a time when more beef 
is critically needed. Again the O. P. A, 
managers have violated the confidence 
of the American people, this time amend- 
ing the rules covering the production of 
yeef after having encouraged the farmers 
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to fill their feed lots in the belief that 
no changes were being considered. 

About 139,000 cattle were offered for 
sale in the 12 leading livestock markets 
of the country last Monday, the largest 
number on any January day on record. 
This in itself indicates that feeders are 
being forced to limit their losses by im- 
mediate shipment of their feed-lot cat- 
tle. This movement will continue, much 
to the detriment of the war-food pro- 
gram. Instead of encouraging the pro- 
duction of more beef to relieve a bad 
market situation, the O. P. A. is discour- 
aging the production of a critical item. 
Farmers do not want inflationary prices, 
but they do want and are entitled to 
cost of production plus a small margin 
of profit. With an abundance of feed 
available, this is the wrong time to dis- 
courage its use in the production of 

eat. Under the new regulations we 
shall probably see corn and other feed 
grains piled up and turned over to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for stor- 
age when they shculd stay on farms to 
be used in manufacturing food for hu- 
mans. Producers and feeders of expe- 
rience, with the support of many Mem- 
bers of Congress, have done their utmost 
to avoid this error on the part of O. P.A., 
but to no avail. Congress should per- 
haps quickly enact legislation guaran- 
teeing prices to producers of beef for a 
period of time following the close of the 
wear, as we have already cone with re- 
spect to some other items. 


THE AMERICAN CHARTER OF TODAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 20, 1944, I delivered an address 
before the Washington chapter of the 
National Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The subject of this ad- 
dress was the Bill of Rights—a Guiding 
Star. 

This subject proved a stimulus to my 
own subsequent thinking. It set in mo- 
tion a train of thought which has led to 
the comments I shall make on the floor 
today. Therefore, as a preface to my 
remarks to follow, I ask, at this time, 
unanimous consent that my speech on 
the Bill of Rights be inserted in the 
REccrD. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The address is as fcllows: 
THE BILL OF RIGHTS—A GUIDING STAR 


The history of man is of his quest for 
guiding stars. It is of his eternal longing 
for prophets who would give him direction, 
and principles which would illuminate his 
way. Man, of himself, has felt eternally in- 
adequate. He has despaired of the apparent 
aimlessness of his days and the obvious dan- 
gers of his existence. He has quailed before 
the fury of the elements, of wild animals and 
of his fellow men. He has yearned for lead- 
ers and thoughts which would give him pur- 
pose and power. 

In pursuit of his quest for guiding stars, 
man has put himself often in the wrong. He 
has crucified his redeemers and bestowed 
honors upon his enslavers. He has done 
homage to principles of evil and has done 
violence to principles of good. 

But always man has sought for more light, 
and when he has hungered sufficiently, a 
star—a guiding star like the star of Bethle- 
hem, has appeared, 
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On at least five distinct occasions in 
human history, man has lifted his eyes aloft, 
has seen in the sky a guiding star, and has 
become filled with its light. Each of those 
occasions is forever signalized by immorta} 
documents or speeches which embodied that 
light. . 

I wonder how many of us can guess which 
those five documents and speeches were, 

The first kegan: “I am the Lord, thy God, 
which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage.” And 
then, “Thou shalt have no other God before 
me.” 

This, of course, was the Ten Command. 
ments which Moses brought on a tablet from 
Mount Sinai only to dash to the ground in 
disgust at the sight of the people’s worship 
of the golden calf. But ultimately those 
commandments were to be accepted univer- 
eally. 

The second began: “Blessed are the poor in 
spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

This, of course, was the Sermon on the 
Mount whicn the Saviour delivered to His 
disciples. 

The third bcgan: “John, by the grace of 
God * * * now that we, having regard 
to God and the safety of our soul and those 
of all our ancestors and heirs, to the honor 
ef God and the exultation of Holy Church 
and the betterment of our realm, by the 
edvice of our reverend fathers, and others 
of our faithful men * * *,” 

This was the elaborate introduction to the 
Magna Carta, wrung from an unwilling king 
by the nobles of England. 

The fourth began: “When in the course of 
human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bonds which 
have connected them with another and to 
assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitled them, 
a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separation.” 

This was the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed by the Thirteen Colonies in the 
face of another arrogant king. 

The fifth began: “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances.” 

This was the Bill of Rights, the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. These 10 great laws were the 
natural supplement and fulfillment of the 
original 7 articles of the Constitution. 
Together with the latter, they constitute an 
indivisible unity. Together, they amply 
justify Gladstone’s description of the Con- 
stitution: “The most remarkable work known 
to me in medern times to have been pro- 
cuced by the human intellect.” 

These, then, are the five great milestones 
of speech and writing in the history of man. 
The first two of these wondrous works are 
of divine origin; the last three are of mortal 
hands but of divine inspiration. 

It is altogether fitting and proper that on 
this occasion I speak exclusively on the last 
of these works—the Bill of Rights. 

First, it is appropriate because your proud 
organization is dedicated to the living mem- 
ory of those immortal patriots who gave of 
their life’s blood that such a document might 
some day become the law of the land. 

Second, it is kecause your organization, 
through its Bill of Rights Commemorative 
Committee, has devoted its able efforts to 
maintaining vivid in the eyes of all Amer« 
icans the shining glory of that Bill of Rights. 

Third, it is because 5 short days ago marked 
the one hundred and fifty-third anniversary 
of the day when the Bill of Rights was ratie 
fied by Virginia, the eleventh and lest State 
necessary for this noble work to become the 
legal amendments to the Constitution. 
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Fourth, it is because, had it not been for 


the promise of a Bill of Rights, we might 
nave had no Constitution at all. For, as 
originally drafted in 1787, the Constitution 
contained no guaranty to the people of any 


inherent rights of freedom. Many States 
were, therefore, reluctant to ratify the Con- 
stitution. It was the promise of the framers 
of the Constitution to add amendments guar- 
antecing the citizens’ privileges and immuni- 
tics, which influenced many of the States to 
act favorably on ratifying the seven articles. 

These, then, are my reasons for turning 
to the Bill of Rights tonight. 

Now, would it not be well to recall for a 
few moments the history of this great work? 

In that history, citizens of the State of 
Virginia figure in remarkable prominence. 

It was a Virginian, George Mason, who 
drafted the first State Bill of Rights which 
was adopted by the Virginia convention 3 
weeks before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, on June 12, 1776. An 
eminent historian said of that State docu- 
ment: “This Bill of Rights may be called not 
only the Magna Carta of Virginia but of 
America.” 

It was the spirit of George Mason that 
inspired another great Virginia patriot, James 
Madison, to propose a national Bill of Rights 
to the First Congress assembled under the 
Constitution. For it was on May 4, 1789, just 
4 days after the inauguration of George 
Washington, that Madison gave notice to the 
House of Representatives assembled at Fed- 
eral Hall, New York City, that he intended 
“to bring on the subject of amendments to 
the Constitution on the fourth Monday of 
th's month.” 

The way for James Madison’s action had 
been paved by President George Washington, 
who was both an intimate friend of George 
Mason and his close neighbor in Mount 
Vernon. In his inaugural address on April 
£0, 1789, President Washington pointed to 
the advisability that a Bill of Rights be 
framed. After referring to the fifth article 
of the Constitution regarding amendments, 
and after reassuring Congress of his confi- 
dence in its judgment, our first President 
went on to say: 

“For I assure myself that whilst you care- 
fully avoid every alteration which might en- 
danger the benefits of a united and effec- 
tive Government, or which ought to await 
the future lessons of experience, a reverence 
for the characteristic rights of free men, 
and a regard for public harmony, will suffi- 
ciently influence your deliberations on the 
question how far the former can be more 
impregnably fortified, or the latter be safely 
and advantageously promoted.” 

Madison's fight for a Bill of Rights encoun- 
tered the obstacle of the alleged priority of 
many other laws and constitutional amend- 
ments, rather than actual opposition. The 
new Congress faced a vast number of press- 
ing and practical problems, each demanding 
long days of undivided attention and law- 
making. A new government had to be com- 
pictely organized, based on the new Consti- 
tution. Altogether, 90 separate amendments 
were formally introduced in the first session 
of the First Congress at Federal Hall. 

Eut on August 13, 1789, Richard Bland Lee, 
of Virginia, moved “that the House now 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole” 
to consider the amendments proposed by 
James Madison. The motion was carried. 
This was indeed an auspicious moment, for 
thereupon began an historic debate on the 
amendments. 

It was a month and a half later, on Sep- 
tember 25, 1789, that the Senate resolved, 
“that the Senate do concur in the amend- 
ments proposed by the House of Representa- 
tives to the amendments of the Senate.” 
This was the final act of Congress in officially 
adopting the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
House then resolved “that the President of 
the United States be requested to transmit 
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to the executives of the several €tates which 
have ratified the Constitution, copies of the 
amendments proposed by Congress; and like 
copies to the executives of the States of 
Rhode Island and North Carolina.” 

On September 28, the original engrossed 
copy of the proposed amendments was signed 
by Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and John 
Adams, Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. Today this 
original copy is in The National Archives 
here in Washington. 

To ratify an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion takes a vote of the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the States, after it has been passed 
by the Congress. Since Vermont had been 
added to the Union in 1791, the approval 
of 11 States was necessary to complete the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights. New Jer- 
sey was the first State to ratify, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1789. Two years and one month later, 
December 15, 1791, Virginia, the eleventh 
State, ratified, and the Bill of Rights became 
law. 

There were 12 amendments in the original 
draft of the Bill of Rights passed by Con- 
gress on September 25, 1789, but only 10 of 
these amendments were ratified by the nec- 
essary three-quarters of the States. The first 
2 amendments, which were rejected by the 
States, were: One which related to the ap- 
portionment of representatives in Congress 
and one concerning compensation of mem- 
bers of that body. Today there are alto- 
gether but 21 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, including the Bill of Rights. 

We might well ask ourselves why the great 
patriots of that day, like Washington, Madi- 
son, and Patrick Henry, were so determined 
to have a Bill of Rights in the Constitution. 
It was because those men were realists. They 
read and heeded the lessons of history and 
the experiences of their own lives. Those 
lessons and experiences pointed to this in- 
escapable conclusion: Power centralized in 
the hands of one man or a few men inevi- 
tably becomes autocratic. 

As a result they created a constitutional 
republic such as never existed before in all 
of history. This constitutional republic was 
a government of checks and balances, of lim- 
ited power. And they insured that within 
the Constitution was a definitive statement 
of the inalienable rights of all citizens. 

Why, then, has the Constitution with its 
Bill of Rights endured through all these 153 
years? There are several reasons. 

First, because it was so flexibly written 
that it could be applied in spite of all the 
changes of the succeeding years. It has ever 
new applications to the needs of this grow- 
ing Nation. 

Second, because no single man or group of 
men was completely identified with it and, 
therefore, it was above repudiation for per- 
sonal reasons. We may mark this well in 
these days when the principles of a vital 
proclamation such as the Atlantic Charter 
become too closely associated in our minds 
with one or two men. 

Third, because it is so firmly rooted in the 
necds of man. The Bill of Rights enumerated 
essential safeguards of his life; such as his 
richt to bear arms, his right to a jury trial, 
his right not to be put in jeopardy twice for 
the same crime, and not to receive a cruel or 
inhuman punishment. Both from the aspect 
of safeguarding human life and from the 
aspect of implying human dignity, it was in 
full keeping with the immortal principles of 
Him whose blessed birthday we are scon to 
celebrate. For it was Christ who said: “I 
have come that ye may have life and have it 
more ebundantly.” 

Is it not fitting then that the Bill of Riehts 
should take its proud place alongside both 
the Saviour’s words and the words of the 
other milestone documents? 

Is it not appropriate that we should give 
humble thanks that two of the five great 
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works—the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution with the Bill of Richts— 
should have originated in America? Yet, 
they, like the word of God in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Sermon on the Mount, 
and, indeed, the word of God through man 
in the Magna Carta, are the property of all 
mankind. 

And is it not inspiring that in this hallowed 
birthday season, the golden rays of the guid- 
ing star of the Bill of Rights should blend 
with the golden rays of the guiding star of 
Bethlehem? 

There never was a period in man’s history 
when these “stars” were more needed to guide 
him. There never was a period when man 
was so called upon to be adequate to his 
great responsibilities and challenges. 

Let us all, therefore, so act that future 
generations may say to us: “They lived ade- 
quately. They lived gallantly. They ably 
guarded the great values handed down to 
them in trust for us. They transmitted our 
heritage to us, vital and unimovaired. They 
held to a true course in following their great 
guiding stars.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of my’ present remarks is The 
American Charter of today. After lis- 
tening to the dynamic speech by the 
senior Senator from Michigan [| Mr. Van- 
DENBERG], I am sure anyone could speak, 
even without notes or outline, in relation 
to the foreign policy situation. I believe 
he expressed in large measure the hopes 
and the fears of the American people. 

There is just one thing I wish to say 
before I take up the subject of my 
thoughts. It is that America has never 
failed the world. While she did not join 
the League of Nations, she did join the 
Nine Power Pact; and when Japan went 
into Manchuria and the League of Na- 
tions was a functioning organization in 
Europé, it was America that suggested 
to the other nations that they invoke the 
power of the Nine Power Pact to stop 
Japan in Manchuria. America did not 
fail. It was the other nations that 
failed. 

I again call attention to the fact that 
when Hitler first violated the Versailles 
Treaty and went into the Rhine area, we 
were not a member of the League of Na- 
tions. But Britain, France, and other 
nations were. However, Britain and 
France could not get together then with 
respect to stopping Hitler. Had they 
done so or had they “played ball” with 
us when we suggested stopping the Jap 
in Manchuria, the world situation of to- 
day would not be what it is. I mention 
these matters only because in the de- 
bates to follow there will be a tendency 
to blame America becuuse of the failure 
of the League. 

Last night I sat at dinner, in his home, 
with a former Senator from my State. 
He told me a historical fact. He said it 
was President Wilson who defeated the 
League. Hesaid that Viscount Grey, the 
then British Ambassador to the United 
States, had written a letter in which 
Britain agreed to the reservations, but 
nevertheless President Wilson told his 
Democratic associates in this Chamber to 
vote against the resolution with the res- 
ervations. That is a historical fact. 

In these early days of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the eyes of the world 
are upon our two great legislative Cham- 
bers; the ears of the world are strained to 
hear our opening deliberations, the 
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minds of the world are geared to note the 
direction in which this Congress is to 
move. Wou!d it not be well thet we an- 
nounce to the world the spirit of this oc- 
casion? I believe in large measure that 
the speech of the senior Senator from 
Michigan was the very heart and essence 
of that spirit. May I, therefore, asa 
humble Member cf the United States 
Senate, venture my conception of that 
spirit? 

It is my belief and my hope that the 
Seventy-ninth Congress is today em- 
barking upon its course in the spirit of 
what may be called the American Char- 
ter. This charter is written and un- 
written, It is as o!d as the Nation itself, 
and even older. It is the mellow blerd 
of all the great recorded documents, and 
all the experiences and time-proven 
teachings of the American past. 

It is this spirit of the American 
Charter which I should like to set forth 
now, for of late we have heard on every 
lip only the parallel words, the “Atlan- 
tic Charter.” We have watched the ris- 
ing and falling fortunes of that procla- 
mation with great concern. Yet it has 
become quite obvious that, regardless of 
its ultimate fate—and God grant that 
its fate be a kindly one—America needs 
a restatement of its own charter. It 
needs to have presented anew the his- 
torical guiding principles of our domes- 
tic affairs. It needs to see again vividly 
as “a sign in the sky” the American 
credo. Moreover, it needs a Congress, 
this Congress, to apply and fulfill the 
American Charter as never before. 

And so, may I offer to this great body 
my brief interpretation of the Ameri- 
can Charter or, as the modernists would 
put it, “The American Charter of to- 
day”? Ioffer these thoughts on it in all 
humility. Let every loyal citizen of this 
land interpret tne legacy of America ac- 
cording to his lights,asI have. Let every 
citizen, including every schooiboy and 
schoolgirl, cevote a part of his time to 
a study of the very essence of this 
cherter. 

No one need trouble himself about 
whether the American Charter is a 
sisned document, for it is composed 
partly of many signed documents. But 
what is more important, it is engraved 
in the hearts of our Congress, our judges, 
our worthy leaders, and our pecple. 

Having just recently gone through a 
pclitical campaign, I digress here to state 
that the House in adopting the Fulbright 
rcsolution and the Senate in adopting its 
resoluticn months before the holding of 
the campaign, cefinitely indicated by al- 
most unanimous vote, in this body, at 
least, their position in relation to collabo- 
ration. All the smoke screens since must 
have been for some diabolical purpose. 
The utilization of such methods has con- 
tributed to the confusion of American 
thinking, as has the recent attitude of 
newspapers of Great Britain which 
thought it was a part of their obligation 
to publish certain articles and editorials. 

No one need trouble himself about the 
American Charter’s authors, for they 
were the great public servants and ordi- 
nary citizens of the past. No one need 
trouble himself about its effect. It can do 
naught but insure eternal vigilance for 
the preservation of the values which 





made this Nation great, and which will 
make it greater yet. A restatement 
thereof can do naught but reset aright 
our national compass. Where are we 
going? Where are we heading? When 
we get there, what are we to find? A re- 
statement can do naught but stabilize us 
and end our political jitterbugging in 
every direction. No one need trouble 
himself that the American Charter con- 
fiicts with the Atlantic Charter, for it 
complements that charter on the home 
front. 

Mr. President, you may ask, What is 
this charter? You interpret it for your 
children. Ycu interpret it for yourself. 
I am giving my interpretation of it be- 
c2use, asin every other activity of human 
life, it is well to take a refresher course; 
it is well to be tuned up; it is well to get 
a shot in the arm. 

Here, then, is the American Charter of 
today: 

First. Our heritage: We Americans 
proclaim our undying reverence for the 
ideals expressed in the great documents 
cf the Republic—the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the 
United States, Washington’s Farewell 


Address, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. * 


We proclaim our undiminished respect 
for the lessons learned and taught in the 
lives of our forefathers. We proclaim 
our unyielding faith in the eternal re- 
ligious truths upon which our Nation was 
founded. We proclaim our continued 
pride in the physical magnificence of our 
land and the cultural wonders of our 
peoples of many origins. 

We reject the cynicism, the skepticism, 
the materialism which violate the cher- 
ished loves, traditions, and beliefs of 
previous generations of Americans. 

Second. Our challenge of the present: 
We Americans preclaim our unswerving 
determination to win this war quickly 
and decisively. At the same time, we 
declare our intention to so strengthen 
the foundaticns of the Nation as to in- 
sure an unqualifiedly joyous homecom- 
ing for our millions of service men and 
women. 

We spurn all bitter quarrels which 
would lead to disunity in war, and to 
paralysis in peace. 

Third. Our opportunity of the future: 
We Americans proclaim our confidence in 
the dynamic, progressive future of our 
growing Nation and in its unlimited eco- 
nomic, political, and spiritual frontiers. 

We decline defeatism; we forsake fear 
as to our national destiny. We look to 
our native ingenuity and our free ini- 
tiative to result in such research and 
other achievements in production and 
distribution as will bring about an abun- 
dance of comforts and necessities for all. 

Fourth. Our way of life: We Ameri- 
cans proclaim our consecration to the 
American home and the American fam- 
ily with their traditional tranquillity, in- 
dependence, freedom, and richness. 

We refuse to allow any invasion or 
weakening of these basic units of our 
national life through arbitrary action or 
restraint by government. 

Fifth. Our sccial justice: We Ameri- 
cans proclaim our intention to insure for 
each toiler—the farmer, the laborer, the 
miner, the middleman, the manager, the 
professional—a just porticn of the fruits 
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of his labor, not of the labor of anybody 
else, but of his own labor. We desire 
that each toiler shall freely advance anq 
prosper according to his individual merit, 
We desire that in the event of economic 
misfortune, handicap, or disability, and 
in. his declining years he shall have the 
appropriate security which he deserves. 

We will not deny or take unjustly from 
any man the bread or pleasure he has 
earned by the sweat of his brow or the 
toil of his brain. Nor will we, by con- 
scienceless hand-outs impair the char. 
acter of any man by depriving him of 
his initiative and independence, 

Sixth. Our Government: We Ameri- 
cans proclaim our desire for courteous, 
efficient, and economical administration 
at and between all levels of government. 
We proclaim our belief in a government 
of checks and balances, with its mutual 
safeguards and mutual stimuli. We 
proclaim our desire for leaders, and, 
indeed, for citizens, of vision, courage, 
practicality, and independence. 

We will not allow our. Government to 
be our master, rather than our servant. 
We will not allow it to be a law-unto-it- 
self with extravagance, arrogance, and 
inefficiency. We absolutely reject com- 
munism, fascism, and every other form 
of stateism which trades liberty for sup- 
posed security or power, and ultimately 
gives neither. 

Seventh. Our middle way: We pro- 
claim our faith in our fundamental sys- 
tem of private enterprise. We endorse 
cooperative endeavor wherever it is de- 
sired by our citizens. We believe in 
Government participation as an opera- 
tor in the economic field only when ab- 
solutely necessary, and then under con- 
ditions of fair and helpful dealings to 
private enterprise. 

We refuse to allow public enterprise 
to swallow up private enterprise by crip- 
pling it with arbitrary restrictions, driv- 
ing it to the wall by ruinous competition 
or through other devious measures. 

Eighth. Our relations with one an- 
other: We Americans proclaim our rec- 
ognition of our responsibilities as cits- 
zens, aS partners, and as brothers, We 
will live up to standards of openness, 
fairness, and reasonableness in all our 
intercourse with other citizens and other 
groups. 

We forswear the use of physical force, 
or verbal weapons such as misrepresen- 
tation, character assassination, smoke 
screening, hysteria, or other base means 
in the relations between management 
and labor, between political groups, be- 
tween different income groups, between 
regions of the Nation, and between mem- 
bers of the public, 

Ninth. Our defense: We Americans 
proclaim our intention to be adequately 
prepared for every future military con- 
tingency, After two world wars we have 
our eyes Open; the blinders have been 
removed, and I do not want any unsound 
reasoning in this body to put those 
blinders back. We will not allow our 


military defenses to deteriorate and an- 
other Pearl Harbor to occur. 

Tenth. Our relations with foreign 
nations: We Americans proclaim our 
willingness to discharge fully our world 
obligations, which have increased since 
Pearl Harbor, to the end ox serving inter- 
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national justice, peace, and prosperity. 
We announce we will pursue this end 
with the same realism, sympathy, and 
understanding we will practice on the 
home front. 

We reject a double standard for our 
conduct in home and foreign affairs. We 
want no déaling under the table. We 
have become a part of the international 
picture whether we like it or not, and we 
are asking of all those with whom we 
collaborate that there be no double deal- 
ing, that the cards be put on the table. 
We no more desire stealth or injustice 
by our leaders abroad than we do at 
home. All the blessings we desire for 
ourselves, we wish for all other peoples. 
But we will not arbitrarily intrude in 
any other peoples’ enjoyment of their 
way of life. Nor will we allow any other 
people to intrude in our way of life. Nor 
will we allow our own way of life to be 
radically changed in order to please any 
other government or people. : 

Mr. President, these, then, are what I 
believe to be the essences of the American 
charter of today and of our spirit in this 
newly convened body. 

It is my fervent hope that the ideas 
contained in the American charter of 
today—however it be faithfully inter- 
preted—may prove a guiding star. May 
this star shine brightly for ourselves here 
in Congress, for our people, for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, as we 
blaze new trails along the American way. 
May this star be particularly visible 
through the long night of war and post- 
war to all the men and women in the 
Falls of Congress, in our homes, our 
fields, our factories, our farms, and in all 
our theaters of military training and 
combat. 

It is my firm belief that there is no 
problem which can arise in this land 
which cannot be solved quickly and 
satisfactorily if we apply the principles 
of the American charter and the great 
documents, deeds, and words which pro- 
vided its origin. 

It is my earnest conviction that, by 
applying these principles, we may be able 
to fulfill that great counsel, “Be ye ade- 
quate.” 

It is my sincere prayer that the re- 
vitalized American charter may inspire 
every American here and elsewhere to 
say unto his fellow American: 


“I am thy brother. I am thy keeper 
and thou art mine. Let us join our hands 
in proud labor and our hearts in proud 
faith and, under God, we shall make of 
this land the Eden it was intended to be.” 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks on the subject of the American 
charter. Now I should like to make a 
few personal comments which pertain 
to the field of international relations. 

Last week I was honored by my Re- 
publican colleagues by being selected as 
a member of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and that appointment 
was approved a few moments ago by the 
Senate. At this time I wish publicly to 
express my gratitude for this honor. 
Coming as it does at a time of great in- 
ternational crisis, this assignment pre- 
sents me with a high challenge and a 
high opportunity. Th challenge is to 
lend my humble efforts to help guide our 
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ship of state, this beloved America, 
through the treacherous shoals of dis- 
unity within ourselves and with our 
allies during and after this war. The 
opportunity to lend my humble efforts 
to help bring our ship of state safely 
into a harbor of peace and security. 

I enter upon this task with an open 
mind, not an isolated mind. My vision 
is not clouded. I have been a student 
of history; I know something about the 
human mind, and I am aware of the 
obstacles; but I have faith that if we 
make a supreme effort to insure lasting 
peace we will accomplish it. 

I enter upon this task with no grudge, 
no hatred, no prejudice. I enter upon 
it with a calm and rational conviction 
that in the contracted world of today 
and tomorrow America must not fail to 
find the way to world peace. Since 
peace is not a unilateral matter but a 
multilateral undertaking for the Big Five 
at the beginning and for all nations later 
on, you and I know, Mr, President, that 
all nations, especially the Big Five, must 
play ball together. Every boy knows 
what that means. The phrase means 
there must be collaboration in purpose, 
in mind, in will, in desire, and in the 
effort to put back of the objective the 
economical and physical strength neces- 
sary to accomplish it. Another Kellogg- 
Briand pact, or the like, will not do the 
job. We attempted once to outlaw war. 
There must be back of the pact, or treaty, 
or authority, as I have stated, the desire, 
the purpose, the will of the nations to 
live up to their obligations. Are the na- 
tions ready for this? 

Mr. President, I enter upon this task 
with no desire other than to safeguard 
the interests of my country first, last, 
and always, and, through so doing, to 
advance the interests of all other like- 
minded nations. 

Mr. President, lest there be any doubt 
as to where I stand on issues of world co- 
operation, I ask unanimous consent at 
this time that excerpts from statements 
I have made during previous years, and 
recent news releases issued by me, be 
printed as a part of tiie Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXceERPTS FroM SENATOR WILEY's STATEMENTS 
ON FOREIGN POLICY 


From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
1, 1939, volume 84, part 2, page 2078: 

“I do not believe in turning the hands of 
the clock back and sacrificing the interna- 
tional law the centuries have builded. I 
do not believe in resurrecting the buccaneers 
and pirates, national or individual, of yes- 
terday. 

“International law and order and good 
will and common sense are part of the world’s 
heritage of which we are custodians. Let us 
not, as did Esau of old, sell our heritage 
for a mess of pottage. There is no need for 
us to play the traitor to the future.” 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
24, 1939, volume 84, part 5, page 4679: 

“This country demands and has a right 
to have 100 percent political allegiance from 
all of us; and the way to keep our allegiance 
unsullied and keep America alone in our 
thoughts is to think American. At this time 
of crisis each individual in this Nation has 
the responsibility of building national unity, 
and that is not built by meddling in foreign 
affairs.” 
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From the Appendix of the Rrcorp, volume 
85, part 2, page A308 (remarks before the 
Interparliamentary Union in Oslo, Norway, 
August 1939): 

“From every land in Europe America has 
drawn her bloodstream. Your culture has 
enriched our lives. Your music, your litera- 
ture, your drama, your great ideas in eco- 
nomics, philosophy, religion, we have made 
our own. But, Mr. President, you have some- 
thing we do not want. I refer to those large 
barriers of fear, hatred, and distrust erected 
between your nations by centuries of fear, 
hatred, and distrust. Yes; we owe you much. 
We know the world is small. We are neigh- 
bors. We want to help you, but your prob- 
lems are so intricate. There are so many 
equations that we do not understand. I say 
we want to help, but we want to help you to 
help yourselves to the end that your problems 
may find solution through you. We want to 
ke helpful, but America does not want to 
meddle in Europe. The role of a meddler I 
do not crave for my country.” 

rom the Appendix of the REcorp, volume 
85, part 2, page A309: 

“Our job is to see that a foreign policy 
is created which will protect and defend 
America.” 

From the CONGRESSIONAL 
cember 8, 1941, 
$509: 

“America has been attacked in a dastardly 
manner and war declared on her by Japan. 
This is undoubtedly pursuant to the tri- 
partite agreement between the Axis Powers, 
Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

“We asa people did not want war; it has 
been brought to us. Now we will take care 
of the job. There is no division in our ranks 
now. The criminal attack on Hawaii and 
Guam and elsewhere has made America one. 
We have but one purpose, and that is to win 
the war and preserve our American way of 
life. 

“Let us now have: 

“(a) Less loose talk and more action but 
no underestimation of Japan’s strength. 

“(b) More defense production and more 
for our money. 

“(c) Extension of the workday for every- 
one. This is no time for hysteria or compla- 
cency; no time for life as usual. 

“(d) No grafters or racketeers should be 
permitted now in government or in industry. 

“Japan asked for it. We will, with God's 
help, carry through to victory.” 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
89, part 10, page A1674: 

“The world has been contracted through 
science and discovery, and this makes it vital 
that we have cooperation and collabora- 
tion. * * * Wecan set up machinery to 
control nations in an effort to prevent war; 
we can establish treaties, we can write peace 
pacts, we can make agreements; we can do 
all these things in an effort to achieve a 
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volume 87, part 9, 





lasting peace. But none of these things will 
have eliminated the causes of war. If we are 
to build for lasting peace, we must first re- 
store order and recovery to the world by (1) 
dealing justly with the problems which in- 
volve the political, economic, territorial, and 


ideological phases; (2) we must create some 
sort of instrumentality with power to pre+ 
serve the peace.” 

From the Appendix of the REcorp, volume 
89, part 11, page A3322 (speech at Republi- 
can convention at Appleton, Wis., June 27, 
1943) : 

“The Republican Party recognizes that as 
one of the major nations of the earth, th 
United States must accept a major share in 
helping to restore and preserve international 


law and order in the post-war period. The 
Republican Party proposes that a strong 
America shall be a strong champion of in- 
ternational justice; that a purposeful Amer- 
ica shall help weave the pattern of durable 
international peace and order; that an 
America, aware and confident of her own 
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great state, shall help relight the lamps of 
trecdom for the grcping nations of men.” 
I GONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Sep- 
13, volume 89, part 6, page 7535 
Senator ARTHUR VANDEN- 
fackinac Island Conference, Septem- 
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United States must cooperate actively 
minded nations in an 
yt erve world peace. World peace 
only when sovereign 
while pr rving their own full sov 
and their own essential interests, 
d com! 1 ground on which to work to- 
y nmon ground can be found 
clearil away existing differences, 
arly ameng the major Allied Nations, 
s of definite com- 
international order, 
such time ¢ international relation- 
I me beyond all question orderly 
d secure” (the people of this country want 
1 yes open. They know that 
in this matter we are dealing with interna- 
tional p yers who have been playing 
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l as will not only enable us 
» discharge our international obligations 
sure our national security.” (The 


“the United States should 





cure adequate air and naval bases to as- 
ure our national security.) 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
£9, part 11, page A3774 (speech before Kiwa- 
nis State conventicn, Milwaukee, Wis., Au- 
gust 2, 1943): : 

“Our real problem in international af- 

irs is the same as on the domestic front— 
to attain the unity that alone makes 
ace possible ; unity between States 
nations is not a matter of legislation 
only. It is a matter of learning how to 
live and work together. * * * There is much 





talk about a new world order. We know 
until the spirit of ccoperation dwells among 
men, until that time urises, mere govern- 


ment forums will not do the job.” 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
89, part 11, page A4041 (speech before the 
Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, September 
9, 1948): 

“Theirs—the major powers—is the major 
task of post-war reconstruction. Theirs is 
the major obligation, building up a new in- 
ternational order of law and justice and 
fraternal freedom. They should invite the 
cooperation not only of all their associates; 
they should invite the cooperation of all the 
peoples and states which pledged to work 
for peace and law. It is not necessary to 
build some superstate to accomplish a new 
reign of world law. Talk of such only cre- 


ates confusion and distrust. We have 
learned to our bitter cost that mere constitu- 
tions, that mere treaties and convenants, are 


meaningless unless the will and purpose 
which give them sanction, are present.” 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Noveme- 
ber 4, 1943, volume 89, part 7, page 9082 (vot- 
ing for S. Res. 192): 

We have Cemonstrated by the passing of 
ution that we are willing to cooper- 
€ by all honorable means to achieve peace, 
Resolutions do not contain magic power. 
No resolution we adopt will have magic 
power over our ailies or over our enemies, 
* © We have been burned in two world 
rs. * * * We know that making an- 
! Locarno Fact, or another Kellogg- 
sriand Pac utiawing war, does not do the 
job unless there is the will of the contracting 
parties to enforce and keep the peace.” 

From the Appendix of the Rrecorp, volume 
80, part 8, pages A129-A130: 
a matter of fact and as a matter of 
n sense, there is nothing at all con- 
ry in free and equal and sovereign 
*s Organizing to promote world peace and 
ld justice * * it should be cbhvicus 
s2eyond all question that only Americans who 
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believe in our own system without reserva- 
tions, hidden or open, should be entrusted 
with the important task of protecting and 
promoting legitimate American interests in 
the four corners of the earth.” 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
$0, part 8, pages A195-A196: 

“The United States not only has a his- 
toric interest in these islands—the Carolines, 
the Marianas, and the Marshalls—we have a 
much more direct and immediate interest as 
a matter of national security. * * * As 
outer defenses cf our west coast, as stepping 
stones and lines of communication with the 
Censely populated lands of southwestern 
Asia and its islands, the three-ocean groups 
are of major importance to this country. 
* * * They should be incorporated defi- 
nitely in the American system.” 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
90, part 8, page A330: 

“Just as no single state is powerful enough 
to achieve its own total security, so no 
single state or group of states can under- 
take to set up a system of world security 
without recognizing the reasonable security 
of the small as well as the great, the weak 
as well as the strong.” 

From the CoNncresstIoNnaL Recorp of March 
3, 1944, volume 90, part 2, page 2206: 

“There must be back of all pacts or treaties 
or organizations not only the desire to carry 
on, not only the desire of like-minded people 
and like-minded public officials to cooperate, 
but there must be the will to carry through 
the mandate, the pact, the treaty. * * * 
But if the nations begin double dealing, if 
they begin playing international politics, if 
they begin to sell each other out and fail to 
keep faith with each other, then all the 10 
commandments in international law will not 
result in the peace being kept.” 

From the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 
1, 1944, volume 90, part 3, page 3383: 

“Let there be no mistake about it. We 
must have international world planning. We 
live in a contracted world. We cannot escape 
our obligations. We will be false in our trust 
if we did not endeavor to participate in some 
kind of thinking which would insure that our 
children and our children's children shall not 
again travel along dreary roads to armed in- 
ternational conflict.” 

From the Appendix of the Recorp, volume 
90, part 11, pages A4675-A4676: 

“So it is possible for many sincere people to 
reach the conclusion that Vice President WaL- 
LACE stated a few months ago when he said 
that the people of the world were not ready 
for the League of Nations. That is the issue 
now. Are the people now ready to enter into 
a league or any other international authority 
and live up to the obligations of the written 
instrument? If they are,'then I believe that 
some form of effectual peace can be accom- 
plished for generations to come. 

“It is very clear that the men who sat in 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks realize that 
this war has not in it any element that makes 
for peace, that if peace does come, it must 
come by a rebirth in the hearts and minds of 
the people and the leaders of the people to 
seek the way that will make for peace. The 
idea here was to draft a charter, not for a 
perfect world which would need no security 
league but an imperfect world in which even 
the large powers have different approaches to 
the security problem.” 

From the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, volume 90, part 6, page 
7783: 

“In connection with the subject of what 
power should be lodged in the organization 
or the league or the authority which is being 
contemplated, necessarily a great number 
of questions arise. So far as we are con- 
cerned, the question is, What authority can 
Congress confer? Can Congress, if it sees 
fit, confer blanket authority upon its repre- 
sentative on the council to vote to use mili- 
tary force to preserve the peace? The Con- 
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stitution provides that Congress alone has 
authority to declare war. We know that 
down through our history the Executive has 
used the armed forces of this country to 
preserve the peace in the Western Hemisphere 
and elsewhere without congressional author. 
ity, as was demonstrated clearly the other 
day by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY]. 

“There is, perhaps, no clear line of demar- 
cation between instances in which the Presi- 
dent has used force to preserve the peace, 
and actual war, requiring a declaration by 
Congress. However, it would seem that when 
a treaty is made, and approved by Congress, 
which includes provisions for the preserva- 
tion of world peace, authority might be con- 
ferred which would be somewhat analogous 
to the constitutional power of the President, 
but not in derogation thereof, to preserve 
the peace and enforce treaty obligations 
short of making war. 

“It has been said that the American people 
would not consent to confer upon an inter- 
national authority the power to declare war, 
involving the need of American military 
forces outside the Western Hemisphere; but 
I repeat that there are numerous instances 
of military force being used, under consti- 
tutional Executive authority, which did not 
require a declaration of war by the Congress, 
Of course, speaking from a strictly consti- 
tutional viewpoint, such a power to declare 
war could not be conferred by Congress. It 
would require a constitutional amendment. 
However, there is a difference between ‘dec- 
laration of war’ and conferring power in a 
treaty ‘to enforce the peace.’ That is the 
idea with respect to which Americans must 
be clear, As a result of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, and other conferences among the 
representatives of this Nation and other 
members of the Big Four or Big Five, which 
will soon include France, I trust that before 
long a definite policy will be laid before this 
body. Then we can thresh out this whole 
subject.” 





[News release of December 26, 1944] 


WILEY SUBMITS QUESTIONS TO AMERICAN 
PEOPLE ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


I shoud like to present to the American 
people three sets of questions, the answers 
to which, I believe, will point the way for our 
intelligent participation in the world com- 
munity. 

I present these questions now because 
Americans are experiencing the first shock 
of disillusionment over possibilities of post- 
war harmony and justice. The cause of this 
shock is what Americans feel to be the con- 
tradiction between, on the one hand, the 
high-sounding principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and on the other hand, the actions 
of Britain in Greece and Italy together with 
the United States-British agreement to the 
partitioning of Poland. The shock has been 
egeravated by the heart-rending news of 
high American casualties resulting from the 
German counteroffensive. 

In this dark and forbidding picture, we 
must find new sources of light unto our 
feet. Where else can we find such light 
than by probing within our own God-given 
intellects and consciences? 

The three sets of questions are as follows: 


1, Is not Europe still the Europe of old? 


Is not its system still poisoned by thou- 
sands of years of national hatreds, class ha- 
treds, religious hatreds, fear and suspicion? 
Has not war further polluted Europe’s life- 
stream rather than purified that stream 

Do not the answers to these questions and 
the civil war in Greece signify that the na- 
tions of Europe still have not learned to play 
ball together as a team, either within or out- 
side their boundaries? Do not these answers 
give the lie to those who said that it was 
America’s unwillingness to cooperate with 
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Europe after the First World War that was 
responsible for the death of the League of 
Nations and of the peace? Do not those an- 
cwers signify that we have previousiy mis- 
interpreted history on America’s alleged 
and that we ought now to open our 
to Europe’s past record of self-inflicted 


es? 
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2. Does not Europe need a realistic America? 


Do not the facts that Europe is still the 
Europe of old and that it is now in its most 
desperate agony signify that we must keep 
our feet firmly on the ground in all our deal- 
ings with it? 

Do they not signify that we must be a good 
Samaritan to Europe, helping it to help itself, 
rather than a Santa Claus, bountifully donat- 
ing our treasures only to be inevitably abused 
when we cease our donations? Do not those 
answers signify that we must act coolly, ra- 
tionally, and logically, rather than with one- 
track hysteria or mealy-mouthed promises? 

Is not each nation actually still fearful for 
its self-preservation? Will it not be our pri- 
mary job to sell the idea that preservation of 
any one nation depends largely on the pres- 
ervation of its sister nations? And yet should 
not we, while we are doing this, be on our 
constant guard that we ourselves suffer no 
political Pearl Harbors, national or interna- 
tional? f 


Is not the only ultimate and lasting solu- 
tion of the problems of the world a spiritual 
rebirth? 


Can the same force of arms which will un- 
doubtedly win the war also win the peace? 
Can we legislate the millenium by interna- 
tional treaties or agreements? Or, will not 
the world achieve enduring peace only when 
it has accepted and begun actually to live the 
principles of the Prince of Peace whose birth- 
day we have just celebrated? Is it not just as 
true with nations as with individuals: It is 
not enough to believe in righteousness for 
the other fellow; it must be lived by ourselves 
each day of our lives? 

Can there be any hope of lasting peace 
until the Golden Rule becomes the interna- 
tional rule? Is not the form of post-war 
international peace organization secondary to 
the primary necessity for morality, faith, 
vision, and courage on the part of all peoples? 

I believe that if the American people hon- 
estly and sincerely answer these questions (as 
I know they will) and then act upon the im- 
plications of those answers, America will be 
able to fulfill that ancient counsel to all the 
world, “Be ye adequate.” 


[News release of December 31, 1944] 


SENATOR WILEY URGES CONFIDENCE IN SENATE 
AND IN AMERICA 


In these days of momentous foreign rela- 
tions “baiting the Senate” has become a 
favorite indoor sport in certain quarters. 
What is behind all the smearing of this great 
chamber of cur legislative branch? 

Why is the old moth-eaten hobgoblin of 
alleged Senate isolationism waved before the 
American people? Has not the Senate joined 
with the House in passing a resolution favor- 
ing international cooperation? 

Why is the Senate vilified for its role in the 
nonratification of America’s entrance into 
the League of Nations? Was it not’ Woodrow 
Wilson, himself, who instructed his friends 
not to vote for the ratification resolution with 
reservations? 

Why is the Senate directly blamed (and 
through it, America indirectly blamed) for 
the failure of the League of Nations? Was 
not the League of Nations a going concern 
for many years? But did not our own Vice 
President state that the League ultimately 
failed because “the nations cf Europe were 
not ready for it’? 

Why is the Senate abused for not stating 
itself specifically to the American people on 
our foreign policy? Does not the Constitu- 
tion confer upon the President the role of 
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formulating foreign policy and does it not 
confer upon the Senate the role of passing 
upon such policy? Has the President made 
known anything more than the dim outlines 
of our international policy? Has he sub- 
mitted any specific proposals to the Senate? 

Why is the Senate denounced for not being 
open-handed on the international question? 
Have any of the United Nations (who are 
long-schooled in the poker game of diplo- 
macy) shown their hands? Are our allies 
ready to enter formally into and live up to 
some international arrangement for peace? 
If so, where is such an arrangement? 

Let’s stop baiting the Senate. Let’s show 
some confidence in it and in America. Let’s 
maintain our national legislative branch 
strong and independent. 





[News release of January 2, 1945] 


SENATOR WILEY URGES MENTAL DISCIPLINE FOR 
ALLIES 


Yow is the time for all good citizens of 
America to come to the aid of our foremost 
objective—winning this war quickly. Now 
is the time for us to put first things first and 
quit indulging in the folly of ally-baiting. 
Victory in war and the security of the world 
in peace depend on the Allies demonstrating 
unity. 

The newspaper, the London Economist, has 
just let loose a blast against the United 
States. With a chip on its shoulder, blood 
in its eye, and venom on its tongue, it has 
made its miserable contribution to the cause 
of Allied disunity. (In this respect, this 
newspaper has done only what some of our 
own newspapers have done.) Now a lot of 
right-thinking Americans will see red over 
this British criticism and will let loose a 
tirade of their own. Then a whole series of 
recriminations will follow. 

Let us put a stop to this incessant bicker- 
ing with our allies by behaving curselves 
here at home and asking our brethren across 
the seas to mind their manners also. We 
would not allow generals or privates on the 
battlefield to start hurling' mud at their 
United Nations comrades in arms. Why, then, 
should we do this at home or tolerate our 
allies to do it in their own countries? 

Why can’t we and our allies practice men- 
tal discipline through measures such as 
these: 

1. Consider issues from the other na- 
tion’s viewpoint before criticizing it. Put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes and feel 
what is causing his complaint. 

2. First find the common ground be- 
tween ourselves and the Allies and then the 
contested ground, rather than vice versa. 
Seek out first the things that unite us rather 
than divide us, that strengthen the bond be- 
tween us rather than weaken that bond. 

3. When we have found an issue on which 
there is genuine and honest difference of 
cpinion, discuss it with our allies without 
prejudice, without hysteria, without breast- 
beating. Let us give and take rationaliy, 
logically, and calmly. 

4. Develop poise, not poison, within our- 
selves, humility not bravado, restraint not 
rashness, perspective not poor-sightedness. 

In these trying war days and in the days 
ahead when we will seek to make a just and 
lasting peace, each of us—public officials and 
citizens alike—must have the stature of great 
statesmen. 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE OF HIS HOLINESS 
POPE PIiUS XII 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to call the attention of Senators to the 
Christmas message of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. I particularly urge every 
Member of the Congress to study it, for, 
as the Pope rightfully stresses— 

A clear appreciation of the purposes as- 
signed by God to every human society, joined 
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to a deep sense of the exalted duties of 
social activity, can put those in power in a 
position to fulfill their own obligations in 
the legislative, judicial, and executive order 
with that objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, 
generosity, and integrity without which a 
democratic government would find it hard 
to command the respect and the support of 
the better section of the people. 

The deep sense of the principles underlying 
a political and social order that is sound and 
conforms to the norms of right and justice 
is of special importance in those who in any 
kind of democratic regime have, as the 
people’s delegates, in whole or part, the power 
to legislate. 

And since the center of gravity of a de- 
mocracy normally set up resides in this 
popular assembly from which political cur- 
rents radiate into every field of public life— 
for gocd or ill—the question of the high moral 
standards, practical ability, and intellectual 
capacity of parliamentary deputies is for 
every people living under a democratic regime 
a question of life and death, of prosperity 
and decadence, of soundness or perpetual 
unrest. 


LEGISLATORS SHOULD BE CONSCIENTIOUS 


To secure effective action, to win esteem 
and trust, every legislative body should—as 
experience shows beyond doubt—gather 
within it a group of select men, spiritually 
eminent and of strong character, who shall 
look upon themselves as the representatives 
cf the entire peopte and not the mandatcries 
of a mob, whose interests are often unfor- 
tunately made to prevail over the true needs 
of the common good—a select group of men 
not restricted to any profession or social 
standing but reflecting every phase of the 
people’s life; men chosen for solid Christian 
convictions, straight and steady judgment, 
with a sense of the practical and equitable, 
true to themselves in all circumstances; men 
of clear and sound principles, with sound 
and clear-cut proposais to make; men above 
all capable, in virtue of the authority that 
emanates from their untarnished conscicnces 
and radiates widely from them, to be leaders 
and heads especially in times when the press- 
ing needs of the moment excite the people's 
impressionability unduly, and render it more 
liable to be led astray and get lost; 


men 
who—in periods of transition, generally 
stormy and disturbed by passion, by diver- 


gent opinions and opposing programs—feel 
themselves doubly under the obligation to 
send circulating through the veins of the 
people and of the state, burning with a thou- 
sand fevers, the spiritual antidote of clear 
views, kindly interest, a justice equally sym- 
pathetic to all, and a bias toward national 
unity and concord in a sincere spirit of 
brotherhood. 


Members of this body will be interested 
in the emphasis and importance His 
Holiness attaches to the role of a legisla- 
tive body and its membership. 

I believe this message of the Pope will 
rank alongside Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesima Anno as one of the great 
social utterances of the Holy See. I 
hope it will do for the promotion of right 
thinking with respect to democracy and 
peace what the two great social encycli- 
cals did for the promotion of intelligent 
thought with respect to the problems 
of labor and social policy. 

Those who have criticized this message 
as an utterance of sentimental appease- 
ment should restudy the document, and 
should be sure that, in criticizing the 
contents of the message, they do not also 
criticize some of the fundamental tenets 
of American democracy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Pope’s Christimas message be printed in 
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the Recorp et this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follo-s: 

The goodness and kindness of God our 
Saviour appeared. (Epistle to Titus iii: 4.) 

For the sixth time since the opening of 
the dreadful war, the Christmas liturgy again 
hails with these words, redolent of peace- 
ful serenity, the coming into our midst of 
Ged our Saviour. 

The humble, mean credle of Bethlehem, 
by its wonderful charm, focuses the atten- 
tion of all believers. Deep into the hearts 
cf those in darkness, affliction, and depres- 
sion there sinks and pervades a great flood 
of light and joy. 

Heads that were bowed lift again serenely, 
for Christmas is the feast of human dig- 
nity, “the wonderful exchange by which the 
Creator of the human race, taking a living 
body, deigned to be born of a Virgin, and 
by His coming bestowed on us His divinity.” 
(First Antiphon of First Vespers for the Feast 
of the Circumcision.) 

But our gaze turns quickly from the Babe 
of the crib to the world around us, and the 
sorrowful sigh of John the Evangelist comes 
to cur lips: “And the light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness did not comprehend 
it.” (John i: 5.) 

For alas! for the sixth time the Christmas 
dawn breaks again on battlefields spreading 
ever wider, on graveyards where are gath- 
ered the remains of victims in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, on desert lands where a few 
tottering towers tell with silent pathos the 
story of cities once flourishing and pros- 
perous, and where bells fallen or carried 
off no longer awaken the inhabitants with 
their jubilant Christmas chimes. 

They are so inany silent witnesses to de- 
nounce this blot on the story of mankind 
which, deliberately blind to the brilliance 
of Him who is the splendor and light of 
the Father, deliberately straying from Christ, 
has descended and fallen into chaos and into 
the denial of its own dignity. 

Even the little lamp is out in many majes- 
tic temples, in many modest chapels, where 
before the tabernacle it had shared the 
watches of the Divine Guest over a world 
asleep. What desolation! What contrast! 
Can there then be still hope for mankind? 


DAWN OF HOPE 


Blessed be the Lord. Out from the mourn- 
ful groans of sorrow, from the very depths 
of the heart rending anguish of oppressed 
individuals and countries there arises an 
aura of hope. To an ever-increasing number 
of noble souls there comes the thought, the 
will ever clearer and stronger, to make of 
this world, this universal upheaval, a start- 
ing point for a new era of far-reaching reno- 
vation, the complete reorganization of the 
world. 

Thus, while the armed forces continue to 
engage in murderous battles with weapons 
ever more deadly, the statesmen, responsible 
leaders of nations, meet for talks, for con- 
ferences to determine the fundamental 
rights and duties on which should be built 
a community of states, and to blaze the 
trail toward a better future, more secure and 
more worthy of mankind. 

A strange paradox this, of a war whose 
bitterness bids to reach the limits of parox- 
ysm, and of the notable progress made in 
aspirations and proposals for a solid and last- 
ing peace. Undoubtedly one may well dis- 
cuss the worth, the feasibility, the efficacy 
of this or that proposal; judgment may well 
be suspended in their regard, but it remains 
nonetheless true that the process has begun, 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 

Moreover—and this is perhaps the most 
iinportant point—beneath the sinister light- 
hing of the war that encompasses them, in 
the blazing heat ct the furnace that im- 
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prisons them, the peoples have, as it were, 
awakened from a long torpor. They have 
assumed, in relation to the state and those 
who govern, a new attitude—one that ques- 
tions, criticizes, distrusts. 

Taught by bitter experience, they are more 
aggressive in opposing the concentration of 
dictatorial power, that cannot be censured 
or touched, and call for a system of gov- 
ernment more in keeping with the dignity 
and liberty of the citizens. These multi- 
tudes, uneasy, stirred by the war to their 
innermost depths, are today firmly con- 
vinced—at first perhaps in a vague and 
confused way but already unyieldingly— 
that had there been the possibility of cen- 
suring and correcting the actions of public 
authority, the world would not have been 
dragged into the vortex of a disastrous war, 
and that to avoid for the future the repe- 
tition of such a catastrophe we must vest 
efficient guaranties in the people itself. 

In such a psychological atmosphere, is it 
to be wondered at, if the tendency toward 
democracy in capturing the peoples and win- 
ning a large measure of consent and sup- 
port. from those who hope to play a more 
efficient part in the destinies of individuals 
and of society? 

It is scarcely necessary to recall that, ac- 
cording to the teaching of the church, “it 
is not forbidden to prefer temperate, popu- 
lar forms of government, without prejudice, 
however, to Catholic teaching on the origin 
and use of authority,” and that “the church 
does not disapprove of any of the various 
forms of government, provided they be per 
se capable of securing the good of the citi- 
zens.” (Leo XIII, Encyclical “Libertas,” June 
20, 1888.) 

If, then, on this feast day which commem- 
orates both the benignity of the Incarnate 
Word and the dignity of man (both in its 
personal and social aspects) we direct our 
attention to the problem of democracy, ex- 
amining the forms by which it should be 
directed if it is to be a true, healthy democ- 
racy answering. the needs of the moment, our 
action shows clearly that the interest and 
solicitude of the church looks not so much 
to its external structure and organization— 
which depend on the special aspirations of 
each people—as to the individual himself, 
who, so far from being the object and, as it 
were, a merely passive element in the social 
order, is, in fact, and must be and continue 
to be, its subject, its foundation, and its end. 
Given that democracy, taken in the broad 
sense, admits of various forms, and can be 
realized in monarchies as well as in repub- 
lics, two questions come up for our considera- 
tion: First, what characteristics should dis- 
tinguish the men who live under democracy 
and a democratic regime? Second, what 
characterization should distinguish the men 
who hold the reins of government in a de- 
mocracy? 


I. CHARACTERISTICS PROPER TO CITIZENS IN A 
DEMOCRATIC REGIME 


To express his own views of the duties and 
sacrifices that are imposed on him; not com- 
pelled to obey without being heard; these 
are two rights of the citizen which find in 
democracy, as its name implies, their expres- 
sion, 

From the solidity, harmony, and good re- 
sults produced by this between the citizens 
and the Government one may decide which 
democracy is really healthy and well bal- 
anced, and what is its life energy and power 
of expansion. 

If, then, we consider the extent and. nature 
of the sacrifices demanded of all the citizens, 
especially in our day when the activity of 
the state is so vast and decisive, the demo- 
cratic form of government appears to many 
as a postulate of nature imposed by reason 
itself. 

When, however, people call for democracy 
and better democracy, such a demand cannot 
have any other meaning than to place the 
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citizen ever more in the position to hold his 
own personal opinion, to express it and to 
make it prevail in a fashion conducive ig 
common good. 


PEOPLE AND “THE MASSES” 


Hence follows a first conclusion with its 
practical consequence. The state does not 
contain in itself and does not mechanically 
bring together in a given territory a shape. 
less mass of individuals, 

It is and should in practice be the organic 
and organizing unity of a real pecple. The 
people and a shapeless multitude (or as it is 
called “the masses”) are two distinct con- 
cepts. 

The people lives and moves by its own life 
energy; the masses are inert of themselves 
and can only be moved from outside. The 
people lives by the fullness of life in the men 
that compose it, each of whom—at his proper 
piace and in his own way—is a person con- 
scious of his own responsibility and of his 
own views. 

The masses, on the contrary, wait for the 
impulse from cutside, an easy plaything in 
the hands of anyone who exploits their in- 
stincts and impressions; ready to follow, in 
turn, today this flag, tomorrow another. 

From the exuberant life of a true people, 
an abundant rich life is diffused in the state 
and all its organs, instilling into them, with 
a vigor that is always renewing itself, the 
consciousness of their own responsibility, the 
true instinct for the common good. 

The elementary power of the masses, 
deftly managed and employed, the state also 
can utilize; in the ambitious hands of one or 
of several who have been artificially brought 
together for selfish aims, the state itself, 
with the support of the masses, reduced to 
the minimum status of a mere machine, can 
impose its whims on the better part of the 
real people, the common interest remains 


» seriously and for a long time injured by this 


process, and the injury is very often hard to 
heal, 

Hence follows clearly another conclusion: 
the masses, as we have just defined them, 
are the capital enemy of true democracy and 
of its ideal of liberty and equality. 

In a people worthy of the name the citizen 
feels within him the consciousness of his 
personality, of his duties and rights, of his 
own freedom joined to respect for the free- 
dom and dignity of others. 

In a people worthy of the name all in- 
equalities based not on whim but on th? 
nature of things, inequalities of culture, pos- 
Sessions, social standing—without of course 
prejudice to justice and mutual charity— 
do not constitute any obstacle to the exist- 
ence and the prevalence of a true spirit of 
union and brotherhood. 

On the contrary, so far from impairing civil 
equality in any way, they give it its true 
meaning, namely, that, before the state, ev- 
eryone has the right to live honorably his 
own personal life in the place and under the 
conditions in which the designs and dispo- 
sitions of providence have placed him. 

As against this picture of the democratic 
ideal of liberty and equality in a people's 
government by honest and farseeing men, 
what a spectacle is that of a democratic state 
left to the whims of the masses: 

Liberty, from being a moral duty of the 
individual, becomes a tyrannous claim to 
give free rein to a man’s impulses and ap- 
petites to the detriment of others. 

Equality degenerates to a mechanical level, 
a colotless uniformity, the sense of true 
honor, of personal activity, or respect for tra- 
dition, of dignity—in a word all that gives 
life its worth—gradually fades away and dis- 
appears. 

And the only survivors are, on the one 
hand, the victims deluded by the specious 
mirage of democracy, naively taken for the 
genuine spirit of democracy with its liberty 
and cquelity; and on the other the rore 
or less numerous exploiters who have known 
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how to use the power of money and of or- 

nization in order to secure a privileged 
~-cition above the others, and have gained 
pesiti 


pow er. 
I CIHIARACTERISTICS OF MEN HOLDING POWER 
IN A DEMOCRATIC STATE 


The democratic state, whether it be mo- 
hical or republican, should, like any 


form of government, be entrusted with 


+he power to command with real and effective 
yutheority. 

[he absolute order itself of beings and pur- 
peses, which shows that man is an inde- 
nendent person, namely the subject of invi- 


e duties and rights, who is the source 
and end of his own social life, comprises the 
state also as a necessary society endowed 


with authority, without which it could 
neither exist nor live. 

And if men, using their personal liberty, 
were to deny all dependance on a superior 


uthority possessing coercive power, they 
uld by this very fact cut the ground from 

er their own dignity and liberty, by vio- 
ting, that is, the absolute order of beings 
und purposes. 

As they are established on this same foun- 
dation the person, the State, the Govern- 
ment with their respective rights, are so 
bound together that they stand or fall to- 
And since that absolute order, in 
the light of right, reason, and in particular 
of the Christian faith, cannot have any other 
origin than in a personal God, our Creator, 
it follows that the dignity of man is the dig- 
nity of the moral community willed by God; 
the dignity of political authority is the 
dignity deriving from its sharing in the 
authority of God. 

No form of State can avoid taking cog- 
nizance of this intimate and indissoluble 
connection—lease of all a democracy. Ac- 
cordingly, if those in power do not see it, 
or more or less discount it, their own author- 
ity is shaken and social morality and that 
specious appearance of a purely formal. de- 
mocracy may often serve as a mark for all 
that is in reality least democratic. 

Only a clear appreciation of the purposes 
assigned by God to every human society, 
joined to a deep sense of the exalted duties 
of social activity, can put those in power in 
a position to fulfill their own obligations in 
the legislative, judicial, and executive order 
with that objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, 
generosity, and integrity without which a 
democratic government would find it hard 
to command the respect and the support of 
the better section of the people. 

The deep sense of the principles underly- 
ing a political and social order that is sound 
and conforms to the norms of right and 
justice is of special importance in those who 
in any kind of democratic regime have, as 
the people’s delegates, in whole or part, the 
power to legislate. 

And since the center of gravity of a de- 
mocracy normally set up resides in this 
popular assembly from which political cur- 
rents radiate into every field of public life— 
for good or ill—the question of the high 
moral standards, practical ability and intel- 
lectual capacity of parliamentary deputies 
is for every people living under a demo- 
cratic regime a question of life and death, of 
prosperity and decadence, of soundness or 
perpetual unrest. 

To secure effective action, to win esteem 
and trust, every legislative body should—as 
experience shows beyond doubt—gather with- 
in it a group of select men, spiritually emi- 
nent and of strong character, who shall look 
upon themselves as the representatives of the 
entire people and not the mandatories of a 
mob, whose interests are often unfortunately 
made to prevail over the true needs of the 
common good—a select group of men not re- 
stricted to any profession or social standing 
but reflecting every phase of the people's life; 
xcCI 12 


gether. 
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men chosen for their solid Christian convic- 
tions, straight and steady judgment, with a 
sense of the practical and equitable, true to 
themselves in all circumstances; men of clear 
and sound principles, with sound and clear- 
cut proposals to make; men, above all, capa- 
ble, in virtue of the authority that emanates 
from their untarnished consciences and radi- 
ates widely from them, to be leaders and 
heads especially in times when the pressing 
needs of the moment excite the people’s im- 
pressionability unduly and render it more 
liable to be led astray and get lost; men who 
in periods of transition, generally stormy and 
disturbed by passion, by divergent opinions 
and opposing programs, feel themselves 
doubly under the obligation to send circulat- 
ing through the veins of the people and of 
the State, burning with a thousand fevers, 
the spiritual antidote of clear views, kindly 
interest, a justice equally sympathetic to all 
and a bias toward national unity and concord 
in a sincere spirit cf brotherhood. 

Peoples whose spiritual and moral tem- 
perament is sufficiently sound and fecund find 
it themselves and can produce the heralds and 
implements of democracy who live in such 
dispositions and know how effectively to put 
them into practice. 

But where such men are lacking, others 
come to take their places in order to make 
politics serve their ambition, and be a quick 
road to profit for themselves, their caste and 
their class, while the race after private in- 
terests makes them lose sight of completely 
and jeopardize the true common gocd. 


STATE ABSOLUTISM 


A sound democracy, based on the immuta- 
able principles of the natural law and re- 
vealed truth, will resolutely turn its back on 
such corrup7ion as gives to the state legis- 
lature an unchecked and unlimited power 
and moreover, makes of the democratic re- 
gime, notwithstanding an outward show to 
the contrary, purely and simply a form of 
absolutism. 

State absolutism (not to be confused, as 
such, with absolute monarchy, of which we 
are not treating here) consists in fact in the 
false principle that the authority of the state 
is unlimited and that in face of it—even 
when it gives free rein to its despotic aims, 
going beyond the confines between good and 
evil—to appeal to a higher law obliging in 
conscience is not admitted. 

A man penetrated with right ideas about 
the state and authority and the power that 
he wields as guardian of social order will 
never think of derogating the majesty of the 
positive law within the ambit of its natural 
competence. But this majesty of positive 
law is only inviolable when it conforms—or at 
least is not opposed—to the absolute order 
set up by the Creator and placed in a new 
light by the Revelation of the Gospel. 

It cannot subsist except insofar as it re- 
spects the foundations on which human per- 
sonality rests, no less, than the state and the 
government. This is the fundamental cri- 
terion of every healthy form of government, 
including democracy. It is the criterion by 
which the moral value of every particular law 
should be judged. 


I1I. NATURE AND CONDITIONS OF AN EFFECTIVE 
PEACE SETTLEMENT, UNITY OF MANKIND, AND 
SOCIETY OF PEOPLES 
We were anxious, beloved sons and dauth- 

ters, to take the occasion of Christimastide 
to point out along what lines a democracy 
befitting human dignity can, in harmony w.th 
the law of nature and the designs of God as 
manifested in Revelation, secure happy re- 
sults. Indeed we are deeply convinced of the 
supreme importance of this problem for the 
peaceful progress of mankind. 

But we also realize the exalted claims that 
this form of government makes on the moral 
maturity of the individual citizen; a moral 
maturity to which he could never hope to 
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attain fully and secureiy if the light from 
the cave of Bethlehem did not illumine the 
dark path along which the peoples are going 
forward through the stormy present toward 
a future which they hope will be more serene. 

But how far will the representatives and 
pioneers of democracy be inspired in their 
deliberations by the conviction that the abso- 
lute order of beings and purposes, of which 
we have repeatedly spoken, comprises also, 
as a moral necessity and the crowning of 
social development, the unity of mankind 
and of the family of peoples? 

On the recognition of this principle hangs 
the future of the peace. No world reform, 
no peace guaranty can abstract from it 
without being weakened and without being 
untrue to itself. P 

If, on the other hand, this same moral 
necessity were to find its realization in a 
society of peoples which succeeded in elim- 
inating the structural defects and short- 
comings of former systems, then the maj- 
esty of that order would regulate and in- 
spire equally the deliberations of that society 
and the use of its instruments of sanction 

For this reason, too, one understands why 
the authority of such a society must be real 
and effective over the member states, in 
suchwise, however, that each of them re- 
tains an equal right to its own sovereignty. 
Only thus will the spirit of sane democracy 
be able to pervade the vast and thorny grcund 
of foreign relations. 


AGAINST WARS OF AGGRESSION AS .SOLUTIOCN OF 
INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 


There is a duty, besides, imposed on all, 
a duty which brooks no delay, no precrastina- 
tion, no hesitation, no subterfuge: it is the 
duty to do everything to ban once and for all 

»wars of aggression as legitimate solution of 
international disputes and as a means toward 
realizing national aspirations. 

Manr attempts in this direction have b2en 
seen in the past. They ull failed. And they 
will all fail always, until the saner section of 
mankind has the firm determination, the 
holy obstinacy, like an obligation in con- 
science, to fullfil the mission which past ages 
have not undertaken with sufficient gravity 
and resolution. 

If ever a generation has had to appreciate 
in the depths of its conscience the call: “War 
on war,” it is certainly the present genera- 
tion. 

Having passed, as it has, through an ocean 
of blood and tears in a form perhaps never 
experienced in past ages, it has lived through 
the indescribable atrocities with an intensity 
such that the recollection of so many horrors 
must remain stamped in its memory, and even 
in the deepest recesses of its soul, like a pic- 
ture of a hell against which anyone who cher- 
ishes a sense of humanity desires more than 
anything else to close the door forever 


FORMATION OF A COMMON MEANS TO MAINTAIN 
PEACE 

The decisions already published by inter- 
national commissions permit one to conclude 
that an essential point in any future inter- 
national arrangement would be the forma- 
tion of an organ for the maintenance of 
peace, of an organ invested by common con- 
sent with supreme power to whose office it 
would also pertain to smother in its ger- 
minal state any threat of isolated or col- 
lective aggression 

No one could hail this development with 
greater joy than he who has long upheld the 
principle that the idea of war as an apt and 
proportionate means of solving international 
conflicts is now out of date. 
MONSTROUS MEANS OF CONDUCTING HOSTILITIES 

No one could wish success to this common 
effort, to be undertaken with a seriousness of 
purpose never before known, with greater en- 
thusiasm than he who has conscientiously 
striven to make the Christian and rclig.cus 
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mentality reject modern war, with its mon- 
strous means of conducting hostilities. 

Unquestionably the progress of man’s in- 
ventions, which should have heralded the 
realization of greater well-being for all man- 
kind, has instead been employed to destroy 
all that had been built up through the ages. 

But by that very fact the immorality of the 
war of aggression has been made ever more 
evident. And if now, to the recognition of 
this immorality there is to be added the 
threat of a judicial intervention by the na- 
tions and of chastisement inflicted on the ag- 
gressor by the society of states, so that war 
will always be subject to the stigma of pro- 
scription, always under surveillance and 
liable to preventive measures, then mankind, 
as it emerges from the dark night in which 
it has been so long submerged, will be able 
to hail the dawn of a new and better era of 
its history. 


ITS CONSTITUTION EXCLUDING UNJUST 
IMPOSITION 


But only on one condition, namely, that 
the peace settlement which should be 
strengthened and made more stable by 
mutual guaranties and, where necessary, 
economic sanctions, and even armed inter- 
vention, should not give definite countenance 
to any injustice, does not imply any deroga- 
tion of any right to the detriment of any 
nation (whether it be on the side of the 
victors, the vanaguished, or the neutrals), 
and does not impose any perpetual burden 
which can~only be allowed for a time as 
reparation for war damage. 

That any people to whose government—or 
perhaps even partially to themselves—the 
responsibility for the war is attributed should 
have fer a time to undergo the rigors of 
security measures until the bonds 6f mutual 
trust, violently broken, should be gradually 
welded together again is quite understand- 
able from a human point of view, and in 
practice will in all probability be inevitable. 

Nevertheless, even these peoples must have 
a well-founded hope, commensurate to their 
effective collaboration in the work of recon- 
struction, of being able, together with the 
other states, with equal consideration and 
with the same rights, to be associated with 
the great community of nations. 

To deny them that hope would be the 
reverse of far-sceing wisdom; it would be to 
assume the grave responsibility of barring 
the way to a general liberation from all the 
disastrous consequences—material, moral, 
and political—of the gigantic cataclysm 
which has shaken the poor human family to 
its very foundations, but which, at the same 
time, has shown it the road to new goals. 


THE STERN LESSONS OF SUFFERING 


We will not renounce our confidence that 
the peoples who have all passed through the 
school of suffering will be able to retain the 
stern lessons learned. 

And in this hope we are strengthened by 
the words of men who have had a greater 
share in the sufferings of the war and who 
have found generous words to express, to- 
gether with the insistence on their own need 
of security against any future aggression, 
their respect for the vital rights of other 
peoples, and their aversion to any usurping 
of those rights. 

It would be vain to expect that this sage 
judgment, dictated by the experience of his- 
tory and a high political sense should be— 
vile men’s spirits are still burning white 
hot—generally accepted by public opinion, 
or even by the majority. 

Hatred and the impossibility of mutual 
understanding have given rise in peoples that 
have fought against each other to a mist too 
dense to hope that the hour has already come 
when a ray of light may shine out to clear the 
tragic ranorama on either side of its dark 
wall 

But one thing we know: That the moment 
will come, perhaps sooner than the people 
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think, when both sides realize that, all things 
considered, there is only one way of getting 
out of the meshes in which war and hate 
have wrapped the world, namely, a return to 
the solidarity, too long forgotten, a solidarity 
not restricted to these or those peoples, but 
universal, founded on the intimate connec- 
tion of their destiny and rights which belong 
equally to both. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES 


No one certainly thinks of disarming jus- 
tice in its relations to thoSe who have ex- 
ploited the war situation in order to commit 
real and proved crimes against the common 
law, and for whom supposed military neces- 
sity could at most have offered a pretext, but 
never a justification. 

But if justice presumed to judge and pun- 
ish not merely individuals but even whole 
communities together, who could not see in 
such a procedure a violation of the norms 
which guide every human trial? 


IV. THE CHURCH AS GUARDIAN OF MAN’S TRUE 
DIGNITY AND LIBERTY 


At a time when the pecples find themselves 
with duties such as perhaps they have never 
met before in the course of their history, 
they feel deeply in their tortured hearts the 
desire, impatient and almost instinctive, to 
take the reins of their destiny in their own 
hands with more independence than hereto- 
fore, hoping that thus they will find it easier 
to defend themselves from the periodic inva- 
sions of violence which, like a boiling lava 
torrent, spares nothing of all that they hold 
sacred and dear. 

Thank God, one may believe the time has 
passed when the call to moral and gospel 
principles to guide the life of states and 
peoples was disdainfully thrust aside as un- 
real. 

The events of these war years have given 
ample evidence to confute, in a harder way 
than one could ever have imagined, those 
who spread such doctrines. 

The disdain that they affected toward this 
supposed unreality has been changed into 
stark reality; brutality, iniquity, destruc- 
tion, annihilation. 

If the future is to belong to democracy, 
an essential part in its achievement will 
have to belong to the religion of Christ and 
to the church, the messenger of our Re- 
deemer’s word which is to continue His mis- 
sion of saving men. For she teaches and de- 
fends supernatural truths and communi- 
cates the supernatural helps of grace in 
order to actuate the divinely established 
order of beings and ends which is the ulti- 
mate foundation and directive norm of every 
democracy. 

By her very existence the church rises 
before the world as a shining beacon to re- 
mind it constantly of that divine order. 
Her history reflects clearly her providential 
mission. The’ struggles, which coerced by 
the abuse of power, she has had to sustain 
in defense of the liberty given her by God, 
were at the same time struggles for man's 
true liberty. 

The church has the mission to announce 
to the world, which is looking for better 
and more perfect forms of democracy, the 
highest and most needed message that there 
can be: The dignity of man, the call to be 
sons of God. It is the powerful cry, which 
from the manger of Bethlehem to the 
farthest confines of the earth resounds in 
the ears of men at a time when that dig- 
nity is tragically low. 

The holy story of Christmas proclaims 
this inviolable dignity of man with a vigor 
and authority that cannot be gainsaid—an 
authority and vigor that infinitely tran- 
scends that which all possible declarations 
of the rights of man could achieve. 

Christmas, the great feast of the Son of 
Ged who appeared in human flesh, the feast 
in which Heaven stoops down to earth with 
ineffable grace and benevolence, is also the 
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day on which Christianity and manking 
before the crib, contemplating the goog. 
ness and kindness of God our Saviour, be_ 
come more deeply conscious of the intimate 
unity that God has established between 
them, 

The birth of the Saviour of the world, of 
the restorer of human dignity in all its fyi). 
ness, is the moment characterized by the 
alliance of all men of good will. There to 
the poor world torn by discord, divided by 
selfishness, poisoned by hate, love will be 
restored, and it will be allowed to march 
forward in cordial harmony, toward the com. 
mon goal, to find at last the cure for jts 
wounds in the peace of Christ. 


V. CRUSADE FOR CHARITY 


We do not want to close this Christmas 
message without addressing a word of heart. 
felt gratitude to all those—states, govern- 
ments, bishops, and peoples—who at this 
time of untold misfortunes have lent us 
valiant aid as we hearken to the cry of suffer- 
ing which reaches us from so many parts 
of the world and give a helping hand to co 
many of our beloved sons and daughters 
whom the misfortunes of war have reduced 
to extreme poverty and misery. 

And in the first place it is but just to 
record the immense work of assistance 
achieved in spite of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of transport, by the United States of 
America and, with regard to Italy in par- 
ticular, by his excellency the personal repre- 
sentative of the President of the Union 

It is a pleasure for us to express equal 
praise and gratitude for the generosity of 
the head of the state, the Government and 
people of Spain, and the Governments of 
Ireland, Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, Italy, Lithuania, Peru, Poland, 
Rumania, Slovakia, Hungary, and Uruguay 
who have vied with one another in noble 
rivalry of brotherly love and charity, of which 
the echo will not resound in vain through 
the world. 

While men of good will are endeavoring to 
bridge the gulf and bring the peoples to- 
gether, this purely disinterested act of char- 
ity assumes an aspect and a value of unique 
importance. 

When—as we all wish—the dissonance 
of hate and discord that dominates the pres- 
ent moment will be but a tragic memory, the 
good effects of this victory of active and 
magnanimous charity over the poison of 
selfishness and enmity will ripen into even 
a larger harvest of good. 

May all who have had a share in this cru- 
sade of charity receive as an incentive and 
a token of gratitude our apostolic benediction 
and the thought that on the feast of love 
from numberless hearts in anguish, but 
not forgetful in their anguish, there rises to 
heaven the grateful prayer for them: Deign 
to reward, O Lord, all those who do good to 
us for your name’s sake with eternal life! 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, my new 
colleague, Gov. FoRRest C. DONNELL, is 
now present and is ready to take the 
oath of office as a Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-elect will present himself at the 
desk, the oath will be administered to 
him. 

Mr. DONNELL, escorted by Mr. Tru- 
MAN, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath of office prescribed by 
law was administered to him by the Vice 
President. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
time has come for the Senate to clarify 


its views, in the interest of national unity, 
on a strong, effective foreign policy. 
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The Senate should adopt a resolution 
embodying a clear minimum statement 
of principles to which every Senator can 
subscribe who believes enduring peace 
depends on teamwork. , 

I have drafted such a resolution, but 
I am withholding it from formal pres- 
entation pending conference with some 
of my colleagues, in the hope that they 
will join me in presenting and sup- 
yorting it. 
mT shall welcome support and sponsor- 
ship from both sides of the aisle for this 
proposed Senate resolution: 

it resolved, That the Senate of the 


Unit .d States, exercising its‘right and re- 
sponsibility under the Constitution to ad- 
vise the President in‘ treaty-making regard- 
ing foreign policy; and 

Fearing that a third world war would 


mean the destruction of civilization and 
freedom everywhere; and 

Believing that a strong, clear, and unified 
United States foreign policy is a practical 
imperative for the molding of an enduring 
peace, does hereby declare: 

1. That the United States favors the for- 
mation, at the earliest possible moment, of 
a United Nations organization, along the 
lines tentatively drafted at Dumbarton Oaks, 

2. That the United States is prepared to 
accept its share of responsibility, to the use 
of ferce if necessary, to act within the frame- 
work of such an organization to keep the 
peace and prevent aggression. 

3. That the United States stands. unre- 
servedly on its historic American principles 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter, and intends 
to do its utmost to bring about the applica- 
tion of such principles throughout the world. 

4. That the United States will formulate 
its post-war policies along diplomatic and 
economic lines which will exert its full influ- 
ence toward universal application of these 
principles. 

5. Pending final ratification by treaty of a 
permanent United Nations organization, the 
United States favors the immediate forma- 
tion of a United Nations Council to supervise, 
when necessary, the life of liberated terri- 
tories until stable governments can be set 
up by the free choice of the people involved, 
and to deal with other diplomatic and po- 
litical issues that may arise and cannot wait 
until a permanent United Nations organiza- 
tion can be formally ratified. 


Mr. President, the hope for an endur- 
ing peace will stand or fall, depending on 
whether the people of the peace-loving 
nations of the world can find a channel 
through which they can merge their de- 
sires and their efforts to prevent future 
wars. That channel must be an interna- 
tional organization. It must be an or- 
ganization established and operating on 
a basis that is practical and realistic. It 
must also have its roots deep in the prin- 
ciples of justice and freedom and decency 
that motivate men of good will in all 
countries. 

The United States of America must 
take the lead if we are not to run the 
grave risk that the hopes of preventing 
a third World War are to crumble away 
within our grasp. The United States 
must obviously have a foreign policy of 
its own, etched so clearly that no one— 
no one in this country and no one in any 
other country—can misunderstand it; a 
foreign policy which has as its aims, first, 
to win the war, and, second, to set up an 
enduring peace. To further these aims, 
our foreign policy should embody a pro- 
gram to set up, at the earliest possible 
moment, a United Nations organization, 


to pledge that we will, this time, accept 
and carry out our share of the responsi- 
bility for enforcing that peace, to do our 
utmost to bring about the application 
throughout the world of the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter, and to serve notice 
on other nations that those who are to re- 
ceive the full post-war economic collabo- 
ration of the United States must live up 
to those principles to a reasonable degree. 

Foreign policy is the joint responsi- 
bility of the President of the United 
States and the Senate. It is the respon- 
sibility of the President, so far as major 
treaty-making decisions are concerned, 
subject to the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Those who drafted the Constitution of 
the United States did not limit the Sen- 
ate’s part in this picture to a veto power, 
They imposed on the Senate also the 
solemn responsibility to advise the Presi- 
dent as to his course. In recent years 
that responsibility has not, in my opinion, 
adequately been met. 

The Senate, of course, cannot approve 
a treaty before it is presented or even 
written. And without the advice of the 
Senate, the President cannot give assur- 
ances that the treaty he is negotiating 
will be acceptable to the Senate. Is this 
constitutional division of powers, then, 
to be an excuse for other nations to say 
they are forced to return to the old 
power-politics, spheres-of-influence way 
of doing business which has always in 
the end led to war, and which if it leads 
to another great war may lead to the end 
of freedoms and even civilization itself? 

I do not think there is any need for 
this to happen. But if we here are to 
be certain it will not happen through 
any fault of ours, then we must exercise 
full responsibility under the Constitu- 
tion—not only half of our responsibility 
to consent or refuse to consent by a 
two-thirds vote after the President has 
negotiated a treaty, but the other half 
also, to advise the President, in broad 
but specific terms, what the Senate of 
the United States believes our foreign 
policy should be. 

We should discharge our responsibility 
under the Constitution, clarify our po- 
sition beyond doubt, as specifically and 
plainly as is now possible, and then call 
on the President to discharge his. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The remarks made by 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan lead me to wonder if he does not 
think that from the standpoint of col- 
laboration and obtaining results on the 
home front as well as the international 
front, it would be a very good thing for 
the President of the United States to 
select one or more members of the For- 
eign Relations Committtee of the Senate 
to accompany him when he participates 
in conferences with representatives of 
other nations? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think that would be wisdom. However, 
in the past on similar invitation Mem- 
bers of the Senate have declined to go. 
I think in a few cases there have been 
resignations of Members of Congress in 
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order that they might fill positions to 
deal with foreign relations. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator has in 
mind that Members of Congress have 
resigned so as to act as plenipotentiaries? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. That was not my ques- 
tion, Mr. President. My question related 
to preliminary meetings, where prelimi- 
nary understandings are had. In view 
of the fact that we have heard much 
talk about the lack of collaboration be- 
tween the Senate and the President, it 
occurred to me that it would be a very 
wise thing if the Chief Executive should 
see fit to take as members of his dele- 
gation say, for instance, the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
probably a Republican member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer that question by 
saying that, in my judgment, coopera- 
tion between the President and the Sen- 
ate cannot be too close. Anything that 
will result in advising the Senate as to 
what is going on, and anything that will 
result in advising the President as to 
what the Senate believes should be done, 
should be effected at an early date, so 
that there may be unity back of our 
foreign policy. The people, as was said 
in the President’s message to Congress 
on last Saturday, must get back of the 
war which we are now fighting and back 
of the peace which will come, and the 
people, speaking through not only the 
Senate but through the President, should 
have an opportunity to say what they 
desire the foreign policy of America to 
be. 


REFERENCE OF EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in executive ses- 
sion, I ask for the present consideration 
of the resolution which I now send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That on calendar days of the 
present session of Congress when no execu- 
tive seSsion is held, nominations or treaties 
received from the President of the United 
States may, where no objection is interposed, 
be referred, as in executive session, to the 
appropriate committees by the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection, the resolution is 
agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations (and withdrawing an interna- 
tional agreement), which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WITHDRAWAL BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
AGREEMENT ON PETROLEUM 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
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was read and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

Pursuant to the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State, on August 24, 
1944, I transmitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification an 
agreement on petroleum between the 
Governments of the United States and 
of the United Kizgdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland which was signed 
in Washington on August 8, 1944. 

At that time I considered that the 
agreement constituted an important 
step forward in removing possible causes 
of friction in international trade in pe- 
troleum and promoting cooperation 
among the nations in the development 
of that trade. I have not changed my 
opinion in this respect. However, I am 
informed that fears have been expressed 
as to the scope and effect of the docu- 
ment, as now worded; some voicing con- 
cern lest it authorize acts by the petro- 
leum industry inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of existing law, others lest it hold 


potentialities harmful to the industry. 


It is my belief that thes2 fears are with- 
out foundation. Certainly no such pos- 
sibilities were intended or designed by 
the American representatives who nego- 
tiated the agreement. 

Since there is general accord that an 
understanding on internaticnal trade in 
petroleum between the United States and 
the United Kingdom is desirable and in 
the public interest, it would be unfortu- 
nate if this should be delayed, if not 
prevented, through a misunderstanding 
as to the purpose and scope of a par- 
ticular document. 

The Secretary of State, accordingly, 
has recommended that I request the Sen- 
ate to return the agreement in order 
that consideration may be given, in con- 
sultation with the Government of the 
United Kingdom, to whatever revision 
appears to be necessary to achieve its 
objectives and to remove grounds for 
misunderstanding. I, therefore, request 
that the agreement be returned for this 
purpose. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, January 10, 1945. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, there is no legislative busi- 
ness on the Senate calendar, and there 
may not be any on the calendar for a 
number of days. We cannot anticipate 
how long it will be before committees 
begin to function and report legislation. 
Until that happens there is no legislative 
business the Senate can dispose of. 
Therefore it is my purpose to move that 
the Senate adjourn until tomorrow, and 
from tomorrow until Monday. How 
long the situation justifying 3-day ad- 
journments will continue I cannot say. 
I make the statement so that Senators 
may know that so far as I can tell there 
will be no legislative business this week 
at least and until the calendar has legis- 
lative business upon it resulting from 
reports of committees. 

Therefore, if there is nothing further, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
noon tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
January 11, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 10, 1945: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Brazil. 

Robert L. Buell, of New York, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 6 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul general 
of the United States of America. 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul of the United States of America, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Reed Sharp, of Tennessee, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of 
Tennessee, Mr. Sharp is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
February 12, 1944. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION 


Hattie W. Caraway, of Arkansas, to be a 
member of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission for the unexpired 
term of 6 years from March 15, 1943. (Vice 
John J. Keegan, deceased.) 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Nigel D. Campbell, of Chicago, IIl., to be col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first dis- 
trict of Illinois, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Ross E. Brown, of Holland, N. Y., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 9, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., 
to fill an existing vacancy. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the United States Public Health Service: 

To be assistant surgeons effective date of 
oath of office: 

George P. Hand, Jr. 

James L. Hart 

Assistant surgeons to be passed assistant 
surgeons effective dates indicated: 

John F, Flynn, Jr., January 17, 1945. 

Villiam D. Hazlehurst, January 29, 1945, 

Robert T. Potter, December 15, 1944. 

Edward W. Kunckel, January 19, 1945. 

Selwyn H. Drummond, July 1, 1944, 

John W. O'Donnell, July 10, 1944. 

Passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
effective dates indicated: 

Bert R. Boone, November 16, 1944. 

Micheel J. Pescor, November 1, 1944. 

Don S. Cameron, November 16, 1944. 

Ralph R. Braund, September 1, 1944. 

Surgeon to be senior surgeon effective July 
6, 1944: 

Fietcher C. Stewart. 

Assistant surgeon to be temporary passed 
assistant surgeon effective December 1, 1944: 

Arthur Kornberg. 

Surgeons to be temporary senior surgeons 
effective December 1, 1944: 

Ralph R. Braund 

Francis J. Weber 

Leslie McC. Smith 

Passed assistant surgeons to be temporary 
surgeons effective December 1, 1944: 
Esta R. Allen John D. Porterfield 
William B. Hoover Jack C. Haldeman 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Blynn T. Shafer, of Ohio, for appointment 
as Assistant Chief, Research and Statistics 
Division, Selective Service System, under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selec- 
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tive Training and Service Act of 1929. as 
amended. The compensation to be paid Mr 
Shafer will be $5,600 per annum, 

Angus J. Gallagher, of Ohio, for appoint. 
ment as administrative officer in the Selec. 
tive Service System, under the provisions of 
section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended. The 
compensation to be paid Mr. Gallagher will 
be $6,500 per annum. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMy 
TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANT, MEDICAL ConRPs, WITH 
RANK FROM AUGUST 26, 1944 
Capt. Victor Bradley Vare, Jr., Army of the 
United States. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAvy 

Chaplain Robert D. Workman, United 
States Navy, to have the rank of Rear Aq- 
miral in the Navy, while serving as Chief of 
Chaplains under the Chief of Naval Personne). 

Rear Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy. 
for temporary service, to rank from the 22q 
day of January 1943. 

Rear Admiral Willard A. Eitts 3d, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 25th 
day of January 1943. 

Capt. James D. Boyle, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, to be a pay director with the 
rank of rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 18th day of 
April 1943. ; 

POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 


ALABAMA 


D. Luther Yarbrough, Athens, Ala., in place 
of C. W. Sarver, deceased. 

Sadie B. Thomas, Citronelle, Ala., in place 
of M.S. Jefferies, resigned. 


ARIZONA 


Lena M. Morrell, Florence, Ariz., in place 
of N. E, Guild, retired. 


ARKANSAS 


Grace V. Webb, Plumerville, Ark. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eugene L. Graffenstein, Di Giorgio, Calif. 
Office became Presidential October 1, 1944. 

Charles A. Miller, Gridley, Calif., in place 
of C. R. Pierce, deceased. 

Manuel C. Joseph, Irvington, Calif., in 
place of M. C. Joseph. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 2, 1940. 


William Lais, Perkins, Calif. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Joseph Venolia, Spadra, Calif. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1944, 


COLORADO 


Ruby H. Schroeder, Gypsum, Colo., in place 
of E. M. Stanley, resigned. 

Edward Termer, Sugar City, Colo., in place 
of L. F. Houston, transferred. 


CONNECTICUT 


John J. Shea, Colchester, Conn., in place 
of J. M. Clifford, deceased. 
FLORIDA 


George C. G. Hopkins, St. Augustine, Fla., 
in place of O. P. Goode, deceased. 


GEORGIA 
Grady Richardson, Donaldsonville, Ga., in 
place of H. C, Cherry, removed. 
ILLINOIS 


James L. Westfall, Crossville, Ill., in place 
of H. O. Given, transferred. 

Kenneth A. Elmore, Quincy, IIl., in place 
of H. J. Swope, deceased. 


INDIANA 


Fsther Wolford, Linton, Ind., in place of 
C. L. Wolford, deceased. 
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IOWA 


William F. Hulbued, Dow City, Iowa, in 
place ol J. L. Buss, transferred. 

Walter H. Peters, Ireton, Iowa, in place of 
John Moeller, transferred. 

Florence Goss, Lawler, Iowa, in place of 
D. P. O'Connor, retired. 

Jeneva G. Parker, McIntire, Iowa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


KANSAS 

Reuben J. Wilhelm, Bazine, Kans., in place 
of Carey Olson, transferred. 

Harold V. Luginbill, Greensburg, Kans., in 
place of Frank Barker, deceased. 

Joseph Lillard Johnson, Osawatomie, 
Kens., in place of M. V. Dunlap, retired. 

Wade H. McDowell, Paola, Kans., in place 
of J. W. Sheridan, deceased. 

Gordon Alvis, Seneca, Kans., in place of 
\v. L. Kauffman, resigned. 

Charles S. Smith, Westmoreland, Kans., in 
place of W. D. McKimens, transferred. 


KENTUCKY 
J. Logan Warren, McHenry, Ky., in place 
of E. E. Warren, deceased. 
Henry B. Rappolee, Smithland, Ky., in place 
of C. L. Hollingsworth, deceased. 


LOUISIANA 
Esther B. Dunn, Slaughter, La. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Leola B. Parrino, Westwego, La., in place of 
I. A. Currault, resigned. 


MAINE 


Susie O. Carver, Beals, Maine. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. , 

Lucy E. Wilson, Gray, Maine, in place of 
E. F. Wilson, deceased. 

Albert H. Butterfield, Standish, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

William P. MacDonald, Vassalboro, Maine. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


MICHIGAN 


Emma Keating, Allen, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Marie L. Mottes, Alpha, Mich. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Ernest E. Hawes, Applegate, Mich, Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Alice M. Bishop, Bannister, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Coral D. Porter, Bath, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Mary L. Myers, Berrien Center, Mich. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944, 

Henry H. Sibole, Breedsville, Mich. Ovfice 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Gunile Heldmann, Chatham, Mich. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Dell Merry, Clarklake, Mich. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Henry J. Stein, Clinton, Mich., in place of 
Livingstone Latham, resigned. 

Clara M. Bevier, Flat Rock, Mich., in place 
of L. M. Griffith, removed. 

Thomas J. Kaufman, Hubbell, Mich., in 
place of P. J. Scanlan, retired. 

William J. Wheeler, Walled Lake, Mich., in 
place of R. J. Tuttle, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 
Peter E. Kopacek, Danube, Minn., in place 
of O. H. J. Zorn, transferred. 
Peter C. Gravel, Onamia, Minn., in place 
of C. E. Gravel, removed. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Leonard B. Robinson, Moss Point, Miss., in 
place of W. M. Alexander, resigned. 


MISSOURI 


Ruth C. Fossett, Mount Vernon, Mo., in 
place of Robert Stemmons, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Hazel L. Porter, Eagle, Nebr. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Albin E. Rodine, Stromsburg, Nebr., in 
place of A, E. Rodine. Incumbent’s commis- 
Sion expired June 23, 1942, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Gould S. Richmond, Orford, N. HB. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mabel F. McGrath, Paulsboro, N. J., in place 

of J. F. Dempsey, transferred. 
NEW YORK 

Elliott McClung, Campbell Hall, N. Y. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Naomi C. 8S. Garritt, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Albert W. Rogers, Franklinville, N. Y., in 
place of J. J. McClory, resigned. 

Charles Riccardi, Glasco, N. ¥Y. Office be- 
came Pyesidential July 1, 1944. 

Mildred E. Kraack, Lake Huntington, N. Y., 
in place of B. D. Calkin, deceased. 

C. Everett Scott, Monistown, N. Y., in 
place of G. H. Bogardus, transferred. 

Patrick K. Fleming, Plattekill, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Ralph A. Varney, Schuylerville, N. Y., in 
place of D. J. Falvey, deceased. 

Belle Ernes, Selden, N. Y. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Katherine C. Slattery, Trudeau, N. Y., in 
place of R. J. Slattery, deceased. 


NO”?TH CAROLINA 


Allie Graham Carr. Watha, N.C. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


OHIO 


Richard Brooks, Eradford, Ohio, in place of 
Fred Durr, transferred. 

John W. Martin, Cadiz, Ohio, in place of 
S. F. Dickerson, deceased. 

Josephine A. Ginnan, Jacksonville, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Vera E. Schaller, Jenera, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Elizabeth C. Brown, North Madison, Ohio. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Alta O. Sharp, Pleasant Plain, Ohio. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Flora W. Brown, Smithville, Ohio, in place 
of C. W. Gerig, removed. 

OKLAHOMA 

Walter W. Hunter, Checotah, Okla., in place 
of J. W. King, resigned. 

lester E. Hathaway, Grant, Okla. Office 
kecame Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Juanita I. Taylor, Marland, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

William M. £tter, Oktaha, Okla. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Sarah L. Stanton, Putnam, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Oda Smith, Reed, Okla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Stewart A. Heffley, Boswell, Pa., in place of 
S. A. Heffley. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired April 9, 1940. 

Jessie D. Houck, Cairnbrook, Pa., in place 
of G. H. Houck. Incumbent’s commission 
expired December 9, 1941. 

Clifford F. Steinmetz, Catasauqua, Pa., in 
place of S. H. Hauser, removed. 

Elizabeth A. McBride, Centerville, Pa., in 
place of A. D. Boyle, removed. 

Margaret E. Walsh, Lopez, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Joseph Doyle, Mildred, Pa., in place of 
G. C. McMahon, resigned. 

Myrtus P. Spangenberg, Waymart, Pa., in 
place of M. L. McMahon, declined. 

William A. Thompson, Waynesboro, Pa., in 
place of A. R. Warner, resigned. . 

Morris A. Shaffer, Windber, Pa., in place of 
O. J. Shank. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 18, 1938. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Walter Joseph Allaire, Esmond, R. I., in 
place of R. H. Chapman. Incumbent’s com- 
mission expired August 21, 1939, 
TEXAS 


Maggie M. Burkett, Andrews, Tex., in place 
of E. W. Burkett, deceased. 
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Jennie Joe Barnett, Paradise, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Bertha K. Martin, Tatum, Tex., in place of 
F. W. Scott, transferred. 


UTAH 
Emma M. Russell, Roy, Utah. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943, 
VERMONT 
Frank H. Duffy, Jr., Rutland, Vt., in place 
of H. C. Brislin, resigned. 
VIRGINIA 
Mabel C. Crockett, Bishcp, Va., in place of 
B. B. Turley, resigned. 
Emma P. Heath, Esmont, Va. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Lulu L. Griffis, Midway Island, Va. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ruth E. Thornton, War, W. Va., in place 
of W. H. Johnson, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Erwin E. Wifler, Arcadia, Wis., in place of 
Albert Hess, retired. 


- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1945+ 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Love Divine, an ever-present Helper, 
we are moved by Thy most gracious mer- 
cies and by the precious promises of Thy 
Holy Word. We pray that we may be 
willing to lose our lives for some truth, 
for some benevolence, and for some duty 
that will lift us nearer toour God. Grant 
that the things of this world which se- 
duce, which suppress and distress shall 
be done away and men shall carry the 
sacred flame in their breasts, full of zeal 
which defies tyrants, dares armies, and 
sets nations free. 

We breathe a prayer for those who are 
never applauded, for those quiet workers 
in office, shop, field, and mine; for those 
silent mothers whose names seldom fall 
on the ears of men. The happiness and 
security of the world are dependent upon 
these uncalendared hosts. O teach us to 
know the absolute value of human life in 
the common ways of this world; its sim- 
plicity and sincerity call for loud praise 
and gratitude, shielding us from those 
ordeals and tragedies which have ship- 
wrecked nations and men of old. Dear 
Lord, may we be unified, may our conduct 
show forth the rule of Jesus. We rejoice 
that our Father’s house is large enough 
for knowledge, friendship, and liberty 
for all. In the name of Him who taught 
men to pray. Amen. 


The Journal! of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 
Mr. TRIMBLE appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Mr. Justice Byrnes on the 


subject of streamlining Congress. This 
article exceeds the space in the REcorRD 
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permitted under the rules. I have an 
estimate from the Public Printer that 
it will cost $130. I ask that the article 
be printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


RETURN TO THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 


Speaker, when he was compelled under 


Japanese attack to leave the Philippines, 
General MacArthur said, “I will be back.” 
I think it well for the House to pause 
for a moment today to realize the full 
import of the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur is back in the Philippines, back 
with an 800-ship convoy which landed 
on the island of Luzon in one of the most 
successful landing operations in military 
history, The soil of the Philippines will 
be free before long, we earnestly hope 
and pray. I think I express the feelings 
of every Member of this House when I 
say we do honor to the gallant men of 
all branches of the service who made 
this possible, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein an editorial 
published in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner on the ship-air transport issue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

DRAFTING OF IV-F’s 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived dozens of letters from my con- 
Stituents expressing themselves regard- 
ing the compulsory drafting of IV-F’s or 
putting them into labor battalions. 

The following letter is a typical exam- 
ple, which I think merits your attention. 
It is from a physician. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 8, 1945. 

My DEAR Doctor: Too bad that the IV-F’s 
and the farm boys do not have a union so 
that they could become vocal and make the 
politicians tremble. Note the attitude of 


Congress toward drafting Political Action 
Committee. 


There are several hundred thousand croon- 
ers, band men, night-club entertainers, 
yachtsmen and their crews, baseball and 
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football artists who seem young and healthy 
and certainiy unessential. Why not put 
them in the front lines and let the IV-F crip- 
ples take up the entertainment business. 
They might perform and sing unusually well. 
Then the farm boys could stay put and there 
would be no shortage of food for the soldiers. 

Another instance of the old adage that the 
“Powerful always oppress the weak.” 

Yours truly. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp on 
the services of Dr. Andrew F. McBride, 
of Paterson, N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the questions that will be decided by 
the Seventy-ninth Congress is, Shall we 
have peacetime military conscription 
in the United States? In Plymouth, 
Mich., in my congressional district, there 
is a public forum. Plymouth is a typi- 
cal American community made up of 
self-respecting, God-fearing, and inde- 
pendent-thinking citizens. They de- 
bated this question on the 2d of January. 
There were 51 ballots cast, and the exec- 
utive secretary. of that organization, Mr. 
Roy Pursell, sent the ballots to me. He 
says 70 percent of the time was given to 
those who favored this idea, yet the vote 
was against it. Of the 51 ballots cast, 
there were 19 ballots for conscription 
and 32 ballots against conscription. He 
says that thus, Plymouth, Mich., is not 
average-going according to the Gallup 
poll. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Washington Post of 
yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, about the 
reddest thing I know of is the Federal 
Treasury statement. You know, we in 
school, used to have the children ask us 
a question: What is black and white and 
read all over? Well, I think the best 
thing to illustrate that is this Federal 
Government financial statement. Yes- 
terday we had the request made by the 
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President for $83,000,000,000 for the bug- 
get for the next year. That is going to 
mean $602, at least, for every citizen of 
the United States. That is going tc mean 
$50 a month for every citizen of the 
United States in order to meet that great 
obligation. Our spending at the present 
time is $270,000,000 a day. We take in at 
this time in taxes about $112,000,000 a 
day, which means we are short about 
$158,000,000 a day. We are in the reg 
that amount—that is the reason I say the 
Federal statement is very red. Does that 
not seem quite a sum to the average 
Member of Congress? I want to drive 
this point home to you as Members of 
Congress. Whenever appropriation bills 
come in here for the spending of funds 
that are not absolutely essential to the 
winning of the war, do you not believe 
that it is your duty and obligation to 
eliminate that bill for the present and 
wait until we can get our feet on 
the ground and try to save this Nation 
from going into bankruptcy? I think 
it is; and I ask that every day now we 
weigh these questions and give our best 
attention to the spending of funds to see 
that we do nothing extravagantly—waste 
that which we should conserve. It is so 
important, it is so necessary, and it is 
most vital. Will you, Mr. Congressman, 
give your best attention to economy in 
government. $83,000,000,000 for a bud- 
get is really some budget. Where are you 
going to get the money? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened very intently to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. Six hundred and 
two dollars for the price of liberty. Do 
you begrudge it? Are you not willing 
to pay something toward the cost of this 
war in which we are engaged? Or are 
we to hear, sir, from time to time again, 
the same talk about themoney ex- 
pended? One-twelfth of the amount of 
the Budget, if you would count it all, is 
for the ordinary operating expenses of 
the Government; one-twelfth of the 
$602 the average citizen of the United 
States will pay for good government. 
Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
object to that? Or is the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania still thinking, as he 
did when he was here before, more about 
expenditures than freedom and liberty 
for the American people? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next I may address the House for 20 
minutes after the disposition of business 
on the Speaker's table and other special 
orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? P 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next I may address the House for 30 
minutes after disposition of the business 
on the Speaker’s table and other special 
orders. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? <n 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorD. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I was granted permission to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
on Alaska. I am advised by the Public 
Printer that it will take two and two- 
thirds pages; that it exceeds the limit. 
Notwithstanding this I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be extended in the 
Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the gentle- 
man’s request is granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short address delivered by my- 
self; and to extend my remarks and to 
include therein a report of the advisory 
council to the mayor of the city of Mil- 
waukee on the St. Lawrence seaway, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and include a newspaper article and a 

letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


REQUEST TO ADJOURN OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn un- 
ti! Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were thrilled this morning as the gen- 
tleman from California said, by the news 
of the marvelous advance made by our 
fighting men in the Philippines. It was 
a glorious achievement. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
we are also making great gains in Eu. 
rope. 

About a year ago the smear bund in 
Washington and New York tried to de- 
Stroy Gen. George S. Patton by the 
most dirty and contemptible attacks I 
have ever known. I was the only man 
in either House to rise and defend Gen- 
eral Patton against those attacks at that 





time. Today the American people may 
thank God that we had General Patton 
in command of the Third Army at the 
time Rundstedt’s drive came. 

As I said a year ago, General Patton 
is manifesting the daring and brilliance 
of Nathan Bedford Forest, the genius of 
Stonewall Jackson, and the bulldog 
tenacity of U. S. ‘Grant. He is one of 
the greatest soldiers of the world, and 
I thank God that the smear bund was 
not successful in their attempts to de- 
stroy him last year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am extremely glad the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has spoken for 
so long in such glowing terms of Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. He is a Massachu- 
setts man. Heaven only knows what the 
allies would have done without him these 
past months. Feared by Hitler, General 
Patton is admired by his men for his 
fighting spirit and inspired leadership. 
He is admired and feared for his genius 
in battle throughout the world. I had 
the privilege of an hour’s talk with him 
at his Third Army headquarters when I 
was in France in September. From the 
wounded and from men on the field of 
battle I heard of his prowess. I rejoice 
with the gentleman from Mississippi that 
General Patton is at last receiving part 
of the credit that is due him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield gladly to the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not know what 
State General Patton was from, but I did 
know that he was a great American, 
brave and patriotic, and an able soldier. 
We are all proud of him. I congratulate 
the great Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts on having him as one of her dis- 
tinguished citizens. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. He 
was a Californian originally but now lives 
in my own Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and his wife was born in Lowell, 
Mass., and lived there as a child. Massa- 
chusetts claims them both. 

Mr. SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION CF REMARKS 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD and to include therein, because 
I feel it should be a part of the perma- 
nent records of Congress, a very strong 
and very wonderful statement made yes- 
terday by General Bradley in connection 
with the fighting that has been going 
on and is going on now in Europe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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DIRECTION TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION TO COMPLETE ITS STUDY AU- 
THORIZED BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 592 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the fcllowing privileged 
report (H. Res. 63; Rept. No. 11), direct- 
ing the Committee on Education to com- 
plete certain studies, whieh was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Educa- 
tion is authorized and directed (a) to com- 
plete during the month of January 1945 the 
study, originally authorized by House Reso- 
lution 592, Seventy-eighth Congress, of the 
effect upon colleges and universities through- 
out the United States of (1) reduction in en- 
rollment and in faculties as a result of serv- 
ice by students and faculty members in the 
armed forces of the United States or in other 
war activities, and (2) recent curtailment and 
prospective further curtailment of Army and 
Navy training programs in such colleges and 
universities; with a view to determining 
means by which such effects may be al- 
leviated. 

(b) To formulate, as soon as practicable, 
for consideration by the House, such legis- 
lation as the committee deems appropriate 
for the purpose of alleviating such effects. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee (a) may employ and fix the 
compensation of such experts and such cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants as it 
finds necessary; (b) may, with the consent 
of the head of any department or agency of 
the United States, utilize the services, facil- 
ities, and personnel of such department or 
agency; and (c) may request such informa- 
tion and assistance as it deems desirable 
from individuals, organizations, and agen- 
cies, both within and outside of govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there is no 
objection to House Resolution 63 I ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration 
of House Resolution 63 authorizing the 
Committee on Education to complete 
during the month of January 1945 the 
study, originally authorized by House 
Resolution 592 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, of the effect on colleges and 
universities of the Army and Navy train- 
ing programs. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read House Resolution 63. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the gentleman, 
does this take in a survey for all the col- 
leges with the idea and purpose of trying 
to see what they need now on account 
of the fact that the young men are taken 
away from the colleges, the colleges are 
out of students, and they want some re- 
lief from the Federal Government? 

Mr. SABATH. They do not want any 
relief. This committee sought to obtain 
information and see what possible aid 
could be given to the colleges and uni- 
versities in order to take care of the 
young men who have not been able to 
enter these colleges and universities. 
The committee has done splendid work. 
All this resolution aims to do is to give 
them until February 1 to make a report 
on their activities. I understand that 
the committee has had the advice and 
cooperation of the greatest educators in 
the United States and it really has done 
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a splendid job. All it seeks is an addi- 
tional few days to enable it to file a re- 
port. 

Mr. RICH. Might this committee go 
into the question of whether it is possible 
for the Army to continue with less ex- 
pense to the Government so far as send- 
ing students to these colleges is con- 
cerned in order that we nay help these 
universities to carry on? 

Mr. SABATH. This committee has 
concluded its investigation, it is ready to 
prepare a report and this is merely for 
the purpose of giving them additional 
time to make that report. 

Mr. RICH. Have they made a survey 
to find out whether it might be possible 
for the Army or the Navy to continue 
these educational facilities for the bene- 
fit of the Army or the Navy? 

Mr. SABATH. I will be candid with 
the gentleman, I do not know what the 
survey shows, but I am informed that 
they have made a thorough study and 
that they had the cooperation of the best 
educators in the United States assisting 
them in making it possible to furnish the 
House with a report that will throw light 
on the subject and give us information 
upon which action may be taken later on. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, as the gen- 
tleman has so well stated, all this resolu- 
tion does is to permit this committee to 
have until February 1 so that it might 
make its report. At the time it makes 
its report, or later, the matters reported 
and about which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has inquired, may be thor- 
oughly discussed and understood? 

Mr.SABATH. That is correct. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, it seems to 
me that the Rules Committee ought to 
abide by the rules of the House. These 
resolutions should lay over for 1 day in 
order that opportunity may be given 
somebody to read what is in them. I 
know what this resolution provides, as 
the gentleman stated, but there is more 
to it than that. They are going to come 
in and ask for an additional amount of 
money. 
need in order to close up? 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, at all 
times it is my desire to live up to the 
rules of the House; consequently I asked 
unanimous consent of the House for im- 
mediate consideration cf the pending 
resolution. If there is objection on the 
part of anyone, I shall be glad to with- 
draw my request. But believing this 
committee should be enabled to con- 
clude its report by February 1, I felt it 
should be taken up immediately so that 
the committee could not come in later 
on and say, “We lost 4 days” or “We lost 
a week.” In view of the fact that they 
have concluded their work, I am 
anxious that they make their report by 
the 1st of February. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am not going to ob- 
ject to this resolution, but I am going 
to object if any of the others are brought 
in here that the gentleman spoke about 
yesterday that his committee intends to 
report. Let them go over for 1 day to 
give us an opportunity to be prepared. 


How much are they going to- 
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Mr. SABATH. I always do so, with 
few exceptions, now and then, when I 
think the entire House is in favor of 
it, which saves time. This slight exten- 
sion will involve little expense, in which 
factor I know the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is always interested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Friday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes, if the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. It will be. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? ‘ 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday I submitted a statement for 
printing in the ReEcorD in the extension 
of my remarks which I fear slightly ex- 
ceeds the two-page limit by the Commit- 
tee on Rules. I ask unanimous consent, 
notwithstanding the additional cost, that 
it may be printed in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


ELIZABETH T. RABBITT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
71), as follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Eliza- 
beth T. Rabbitt, widow of Frank O. Rab- 
bitt, late an employee of the House, an 
amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the 
rate he was receiving at the time of his 
death, and an additional amount not to 
exceed $250 toward defraying the funeral 
expenses of the said Prank O. Rabbitt. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Under a. previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HoFrrMan] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

DRAFTING THE IV-F’S 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
in the press that one of the committees 
of the House intends to hold hearings on 
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the question of what might be termeg 
universal conscription. As I get it, it js 
proposed to draft the IV-F’s into the 
service of the Government, then put 
them, as one paper has it, into labo; 
battalions, and assign them to jobs, but 
deny to them the benefits that go with 
military service in other branches of the 
armed forces. It is my hope that the 
committee which has this matter jn 
charge, which is holding hearings on the 
bill, will inquire of its sponsors, of ad. 
ministration spokesmen, as to whether 
there are to be any restrictions or limi- 
tations put upon those who are drafted 
into this service; whether they will be 
required to become or be members in 
good standing of any organization if 
they are drafted. 

Quite recently the Army assigned offi- 
cers and men to the duty of taking over 
the Montgomery Ward retail stores 
throughout the Nation. From that ac- 
tion on the part of the administration 
I gather that those Army men are not 
needed in the war effort, otherwise 
they would not have been assigned to 
duties which are strictly civilian in their 
nature. If the administration or if the 
President as Commander in Chief has 
so many men, sO many Officers and pri- 
vates that he can, to further the inter- 
ests of a union, assign those officers and 
those privates to the duty of taking over 
and operating retail stores, and collect- 
ing dues for unions, it occurs to me that 
our need for the drafting of everyone 
is not so acute as some are led to believe. 
I would like to know, too, just what duties 
these Army men, officers and privates, 
who are in charge of Ward’s stores will 
be required to perform. And will the 
clerks in bobby-socks become members 
of the armed forces and wil! they be 
drafted into the service if they refuse 
to cooperate. One of the first demands 
made by the C, I. O. through its officials 
in the cities of Detroit and Chicago was 
that the Army official in charge force the 
employees of Ward’s to pay dues which 
were in arrears for 13 months. The 
union demanded that all of the em- 
ployees of Ward’s, who belonged to the 
union be required to pay all back dues— 
that is that the Army become the collect- 
ing agency for the union. I have read 
that the N. L. R. B. recently handed down 
a decision in which it stated that the 
demand of the union that nonunion 
members be required to pay dues would 
not be enforced by an order of the Board. 
But in any event, the union asked the 
Army officer in charge, to compel the 
employees to pay out of Ward’s funds 
or out of the employees’ checks, the 
monthly dues, the ones that was in ar- 
rears for 13 successive months. 

When this Ward matter was up, Mr. 
Davis, of the War Labor Board, said that 
Montgomery Ward & Co. had refused to 
adopt the wage scale ordered by the Gov- 
ernment. He stated in substance that 
Ward’s employees were underpaid, and 
implied that they could not get other 
jobs. That statement was not accurate, 
for the reason that in Detroit there is a 
manpower shortage. There are jobs at 
high wages in the industrial plants in 
the Detroit area. If the employees of 
Ward’s are underpaid, they can go over 
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to these factories, because being in a 
nonessential business, from a war stand- 
point, they are not restrained by any 
order which limits the place where they 
may be employed. They can go over to 
these other factories and get jobs at 
higher pay. But is it not more than pass- 
ing strange that the President should 
order the seizure of a civilian business, 
and then when it is seized, along should 
come the officials representing, if they 
do represent these employees, and ask 
that the Government, through the Army, 
compel them to kick in that dollar or 
dollar and a half, or whatever it was 
each month in order to hold their jobs? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is there any reason why 
the Government should force Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co. to pay more for the same 
kind of work than any other competitive 
business pays?: 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know any- 
think about the wage scale. I am not 
talking about the adequacy or the inade- 
quacy of the wage. That is not my 
point. My point is that there is no rea- 
son why we should draft men into labor 
battalions and put them under the domi- 
nation of any other organization, wheth- 
er it be religious, fraternal, or labor. 
That is the point I am trying to make. 

The War Labor Board insists upon 
a maintenance-of-membership clause 
when demanded by a union. What I 
would like to know is this. I had always 
supposed that the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House was the body 
which originated tax measures. I know 
of no authority under the Constitution or 
an act of Congress which gives any or- 
ganization, religious, fraternal, or labor, 
the authority to levy a tax upon an 
American worker. What the adminis- 
tration proposes to do is to draft these 
men and bring them under Government 
control, tell them where to work, tell 
them what they are going to receive for 
their work, and I want to know whether 
when it does that it is also going to fol- 
low the present policy of this adminis- 
tration and tell them through the 
maintenance-of-membership  clause— 
and I do not care however you twist it, 
the result is the same, it forces them in- 
to the union one way or another—tell 
them that they’must join the union, tell 
them that they must pay the initiation 
fee, that they must pay their monthly 

dues, and that if a special assessment is 
asked, as it was during the last campaign, 
for political purposes, they must pay that 
political assessment. 

If that is true, then we have an ad- 
ministration conducting a political cam- 
paign which says to the Congress, “We 
want these men forced into the armed 
services,” which then says to them 
through the War Labor Board, “You are 
in the armed services, you are going to 
work in factory A, you are going to re- 
ceive a dollar and this or that per hour, 
and out of that the Government is go- 
ing to deduct so much per month, and 
from that so much per month which goes 
into the union treasury from the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope the union may say 
we gre going to take so much out of that 


deduction for our campaign for a cer- 
tain political party for certain candi- 
dates for political office.” 

Is that one of the purposes or will it, 
if you prefer, be one of the results of the 
drafting of IV-F’s? I am in favor of a 
policy which will make everyone do his 
part. As long as 2 years ago the 25th 
of this month I dropped into the hopper 
a bill which provided in substance that 
if a man went on strike, if he slowed 
down qn his job, or if he loafed or quit, 
he should within 10 days get himself 
another job in a war industry; that if 
he could not or did not within 10 days 
get a job in a war industry, automati- 
cally, regardless of age or physical con- 
dition, he would be inducted into the 
armed services, and that the area Army 
commander in the district where he 
lived should assign him a job. 

He could assign him to a job in a fac- 
tory or in a store or on a farm or ina 
camp anywhere where he would be use- 
ful, where he would not be a slacker. 
But a provision in that bill was that 
when so inducted, that man who refused 
to work in a war industry would receive 
the same compensation and, in addition, 
the same benefits which are received by 
the men in the service. Now, is there 
anything wrong with that? You take a 
young man and you lift him right out 
of his home. You take him away from 
his family. You send him anywhere you 
want to send him, and he works and he 
fights and he does all that his command- 
ing officer tells him to do. Is there any 
reason, then, that being true, why the 
man who stays here at home and who 
lives with his family and who lives in a 
warm home, sleeps in a warm bed, and 
gets three good meals a day and high 
wages, is there any reason why he, too, 
should not serve his Government? I 
think not. But having inducted him into 
service, I would not turn him over to 
some organization, in all too many in- 
stances controlled and operated by some 
fellow who is a racketeer or an ambitious 
labor politician, and permit it to compel 
him to pay whatever it might demand 
and thus in the aggregate collect millions 
of dollars and then use a million of it for 
political campaigns. By the way, I 
noticed last night in one of the local 
papers the withdrawal of two large 
C. I. O. unions, one in Baltimore, from 
the C. I. O. because the union would not 
go along with the communistic ideas, 
views, and policies of the State president 
of that organization. So it is true, as 
we all know, some—by no means all; 
no, not even a majority of these organi- 
zations—are controlled by Communists, 
by left-wingers, or by just ordinary 
racketeers. Again, my question of this 
administration or the majority party: 
If we go along and if these men are 
drafted from all walks of life into the 
Government service, are you going to 
strike off the chains which heretofore 
have bound them to these organizations? 
Will you free them from the W. L. B. and 
its political ally? Are you going to per- 
mit them to work in the service of their 
country unhampered by restrictions im- 
posed by unions, the W. L. B., or anyone 
else, and free them from demands of a 
man who holds them up for union dues 
and union assessments? 
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Now, I will go back to the argument 
under which the President and the War 
Labor Board acted in this Ward case in 
Detroit. There was a strike. It went 
on for days. The strike was unsuccess- 
ful. The customers continued to go to 
the stores and the employees continued 
to serve them. So what happened? 
Flying squadrons from other C. I. O. 
unions in the city of Detroit went into 
the stores, took possession, and destroyed 
thousands of dollars worth of merchan- 
dise. They created a state of violence, 
and it might have developed into a civil 
war if the violence had continued. Then 
representatives of upwards of 100 C.I. O. 
unions in that area held a conference 
and they decided and publicly an- 
nounced that if the Government did not 
force Wards to comply with the demands 
of Wards’ C. I. O. local, they in the war 
indu:tries would call out their members 
on strike and a tie-up in war produc- 
tion would have followed. So the Gov- 
ernment, because sympathy strikes in 
war industries were threatened in viola- 
tion of the no-strike pledge, took over a 
civil business and now is operating those 
stores through Army officers and men in 
compliance, in part at least, with the 
unions’ demands. The Army takes 
money out of the treasury of the com- 
pany or the Treasury of the Govern- 
ment and meets the demands of that 
one particular union. Now, argument 
used to justify the seizure of Wards 
amounts to this: If a man is going down 
the highway and is held up and a police- 
man comes along and says to the high- 
way robber: “Here, you cannot do that.” 
“Yeah?” says the robber. “Listen, 
brother officer, if you make me quit, if 
this fellow does not turn over his dough, 
I have a half dozen pals in other parts 
of the city who are going to start a series 
of sympathetic robberies. You interfere 
with me and my pals will go to work on 
a few—maybe a lot—of other citizens.” 

That is what it amounts to. That is 
a rather crude way of stating the situa- 
tion, but that is what the argument of 
the Government logically comes to if you 
follow it out. So because the C. I. O.- 
P. A. C., which claims that they elected 
the President, threatened to do—that is 
hold up production for war by sympa- 
thetic strikes—if the President did not 
make Wards comply with their demands. 
They were going to call other strikes and 
tie up war production in the city of De- 
troit, in the county of Wayne, if the ad- 
ministration did not force Wards to 
grant these demands. So the adminis- 
tration gives proof, if proof were needed, 
once and for all that even war produc- 
tion must clear through Sidney; that 
Sidney gives the orders end the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief, if you please, does what 
the C. I. O. tells him to do. 

A shameful spectacle in this, the land 
of the “four freedoms”’—the home of 
Gemocracy, so-called—where citizens are 
forced by the Army, acting on the orders 
of the Commander in Chief, to pay trib- 
ute to union bosses, when the Com- 
mander in Chief seizes and operates a 
private civil business. 

If that makes you feel good, if that 
makes you proud of the present admin- 
istration, of the Americanism of that 
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administration, if that stands for free- 
dom and independence, allright. Ican- 
not see it that way. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California |Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

CANCELATION OF RATION POINTS BY 
O. P. A. JUSTIFIED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
Mr. Chester Bowles was forced to cancel 
back ration stamps Christmas week-end, 
he had an unfortunate and painful job 
to do. Like a good public servant, Mr. 
Bowles did his duty, which was to insure 
that the rationing program fulfilled its 
function of fair distribution of foods in 
limited supply. 

Of all Mr. Bowles’ virulent critics, 
none has had the temerity to say that 
rationing is unnecessary o: not a part 
of the war effort. Therefore, when this 
progrem was threatened with a crisis, 
Mr. Bowles should not be attacked for 
doing the thing he did, but rather he 
should be praised for his courage. 

Canceling the back ration stamps was 
a painful necessity, forced on the O. P. A. 
by shortages of meat, butter, sugar, and 
processed foods, and the increased de- 
mands due to the changed war status. 
To do anything less would have been a 
direct blow at the welfare of American 
consumers and would have resulted in 
even more serious shortages later on this 
year for both civilian and military 
groups. 

Yet the O. P. A. and Mr. Bowles were 
subjected to a campaign of vilification 
in the press and over the radio that is 
distinctly reminiscent of the lower points 
of the late Republican campaign for the 
Presidency. 

One of our distinguished colleagues in 
this House, a member of the minority 
party from Minnesota [Mr. Avucust H. 
ANDRESEN], according to the press, was 
the author of a statement which flatly 
accused the O. P. A. and its Adminis- 
trator of a fraud and a swindle on the 
American people. 

This statement, which received a great 
deal of publicity, could not have been 
based on any study of the real situation, 
particularly since it was issued within a 
few hours after the O. P. A. announce- 
ment was made. It was obviously de- 
signed to take partisan advantage of the 
difficult spot Mr. Bowles found himself 
occupying. 

Perhaps the most flagrant partisan 
advantage taken of this situation was 

heard over the radio, in the broadcasts 
of one Fulton Lewis, Jr. Mr. Lewis’ 
broadcasts on this as on other subjects 
seem designed to undermine, at what- 
ever cost of the national welfare, the 
whole policy of rationing and of price 
and rent control. Mr. Lewis evidently 
wishes to continue his partisan broad- 
casts of the recent campaign. 
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Let me call to your attention the broad- 
cast of this commentator on December 
26. I would like to quote from a:part of 
his statement. Mr. Lewis said: 

First of all the O. P. A., after begging for 
the cooperation of the housewife on com- 
bating price violations and not buying from 
black markets, and asking her to cooperate 
in numerous other things, hes now broken its 
own promise to the housewife and that is a 
very dubious public relations move in any- 
body’s language. But more important, it 
would be the inevitable result of this whole 
thing. It seems that hereafter the housewife 
is going to cash in every red and blue point 
that she has just as fast as they become valid. 
She's going to use them whether she needs 
the goods or not and store the goods in the 
pantry so that she won't get caught again. 


And again, on December 27, Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., said, after talkirg about the 
fact that O. P. A. had made this decision 
for better or for worse, and I quote: 

The average housewife seems to be just 
about unanimous in her agreem-nt that it 
was for the worse. As you well know, she 
resents the cancelation,.particularly in view 
of the fact that the O. P. A. promised re- 
peatedly that those back stamps would be 
good indefinitely. The housewife takes the 
position that because she was not greedy, be- 
cause she complied with the appeals of the 
O. P. A. not to use any more than she actually 
needed of rationed materials and to try to 
make substitutions wherever substitutions 
were possible, using nonrationed materials, 
she now is penalized in order that a larger 
share may be given to her neighbor who was 
greedy and who did not comply with the O. 
P. A. appeals and who did cash every red and 
blue retion point as fast as it became valid 
and put the actual cans of goods on the pan- 
try shelf. 


This, I submit, is a deliberate and 
wholly slanderous attack on the patriot- 
ism and the good sense of the American 
housewife. It is more even than that. It 
is a deliberate attempt to incite patriotic 
American women to do the very things 
that would most quickly undermine all 
rationing and price control. It ignores 
the basic principle of rationing which 
proposes to equitably divide existing sup- 
plies among the consumers by acjusting 
downward as well as upward the point 
values of commodities. 

Mr. Lewis first attempts to build up re- 
sentment against rationing. Then he 
urges his listeners to hoard scarce foods. 
He calls for an utterly reckless use of 
ration coupons regardless of the need of 
the consumer or of the Nation. He tries 
to put the brand of naiyeté and stupidity 
on patriotic restraint in the buying of 
food. 

Now, as to the facts behind the cancel- 
ation of back ration coupons—Mr, Ful- 
ton J. Lewis, Jr., has given us the fan- 
tasy—fantasy 4la Goebbels. Perhaps we 
can enlighten him here with the truth 
that he so carefully avoids. 

The ration coupons had to be canceled 
because there were too many of them 
outstanding for fair distribution of the 
limited supply of rationed foods avail- 
able. During the summer and fall, when 
a very small portion of our food supply 
was rationed, many families accumulated 
large supplies of ration points. They ac- 
cumulated these supplies of ration points 
because for various reasons they did not 
need to expend them, among which was 
the previous removal of ration points 
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from many of the heretofore rationeq 
commodities. 

Many of them were people who haq 
Victory gardens and thereby added to 
their own supply of food. They did not 
need to rely entirely on the commercia| 
rationed varieties. Nor did their stanq- 
ard of living suffer because they had not 
used all of their coupons. I think we 
may take it as almost self-evident that 
such people lived at least as well and 
probably better than did those who were 
forced to rely entirely upon rationed 
goods. It is wholly unreasonable to as. 
sume that they are going to stop their 
Victory garden activities in the future. 
They will continue to make the same pa- 
triotic contribution they have made in 
the past and in so doing will continue to 
have less need for rationed commodities 
than will their fellow consumers wh») 
must rely entirely upon commercial 
goods. 

Mr. Fulton Lewis would have you be- 
lieve that these people have been ¢e- 
riously hurt by the O. P. A. action. Tome 
this seems ridiculous. They have lived, 
as I have already said, at least as well 
and probably better than those who have 
relied entirely on rationed goods. They 
will continue to live as well or better in 
the future, and they will not use all of 
their coupons this next year. Any feel- 
ing of deprivation they may have will, 
I am certain, be completely compensated 
by their more satisfying feeling of hav- 
ing made a patriotic contribution to the 
supply of food and to the home-front 
war effort. 

Now I would like to turn to another 
group who also had surplus ration cur- 
rency affected by this decision. Here I 
am referring to people who, for one rea- 
son or another, have found it advan- 
tageous to eat some of their meals in 
restaurants. These people generally live 
in urban communities. They are rela- 
tively well along on the income scale, and 
Bhecause they have supplemented their 
consumption by “eating out’ they have 
not found it necessary to spend all of 
their ration currency in the past. 

This is another group that Mr. Lewis 
would have us feel has been seriously 
discriminated against by the recent an- 
nouncement. I confess, for my own 
part, that I am not greatly agitated 
about their position. These people for 
various reasons have supplemented their 
diet by eating in restaurants in the past. 
I do not see in this recent announcement 
anything so catastrophic as to force a 
complete reversal of their eating habits. 
They will continue to eat in restaurants 
as they have done in the past. By doing 
so they will continue to be in a better 
position than those who cannot do this. 
They will continue to have a surplus of 
ration currency. How they are discrimi- 
nated against I cannot understand. 

There is another group, too, which has 
accumulated unspent ration currency. 
This is the group which, because their 
income position permitted them to do so, 
has always preferred to consume fresh 
fruits and vegetables rather than the 
processed varieties, It has cost them 
more to do so but they could afford it. 

How their position will be completely re- 
versed in the future, I do not understand, 
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It seems to me they will continue to pre- 
fer the fresh fruits and vegetables and 
will continue to buy them. In so doing, 
they also will continue to have a surplus 
of unused ration currency. 

1 could go on taking up the case of 
each of those who allegedly have been 
nurt by this decision. Most of them, 
upon examination, would be found really 
to have suffered very little. There may 
be a few who, for the moment, will find 
some minor readjustments necessary or 
will suffer some small inconveniences. 
Eowever, when these things are weighed 
against the greater good, against the 
fairness and equity which will continue 
to mark our rationing program, they will 
have little quarrel with the decision 
which has been made. 

These are the facts behind the de- 
cision of the O. P. A. to invalidate back 
ration stamps. It was a decision taken 
only because it was necessary in view of 
changed conditions and one that was 
made in the interests of all consumers 
and of the war effort. 

Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., is, and I am 
being very charitable in this statement, 
euilty of irresponsibility in the distorted 
broadcasts he has made on this situation. 
Thev were a distinct disservice not only 
to the American housewife, who finds 
herself seriously misrepresented if not 
actually maligned by them, but to the 
war on the home front. 

It seems to me that irresponsible and 
patently partisan press releases by Mem- 
bers of Congress and broadcasts by biased 
radio commentators tend to create dis- 
unity and retard the war effort on the 
home front. 

At a time when our heroic fighters are 
meeting the Germans and the Japanese 
in bloody combat, the least we can do at 
home is to preserve the national unity 
that helps to speed victory. 


[Office of the Price Administration release for 
Sunday, December 31, 1944] 


Following announcement of the return of 
most canned vegetables and meats to ration- 
ing, Chester Bowles, Administrator of the 
Oitice of Price Administration today gave the 
reasons for O. P. A.’s action in canceling the 
order ration stamps previously good for buy- 
ing these foods and for buying sugar. 

“No one regrets the cancelation without 
notice more than O. P. A.,” Mr. Bowles said, 
“but the simple fact is that the supplies of 
canned food and sugar for 1945 were too low 
on December 1 to permit spending the large 
backlog of stamps which would have occurred 
when the new point values were announced. 

“The only alternative would have been to 
take a large slice of the rationed foods away 
from the many pecple who do not have un- 
spent stamps and who are on a current basis. 

“It is important that American consumers 
understand the reasons for our action in 
canceling certain ration currency. Those 
who do, and most are beginning to, are in 
wholehearted support of it. 

“I want to say to every American house- 
wife,” Mr. Bowles continued, “that we gen- 
uinely wanted to give them advance notice 
of stamp cancelation, as we had expected to 
do. We had to act without notice for very 
real and compelling reasons. The public is 
entitled to know what these reasons were. 

“In a survey made several weeks ago, we 
found that the average ration-book holder 
had 214 months’ supply of blue stamrs good 
tor buying canned foods, about the same 





quantity of red stamps good for buying 
rationed meats, and a 2-month supply of 
sugar stamps and home-canning coupons. 

“The supplies of canned foods and of sugar 
for 1945 were too low by December 1 to permit 
the use of this large backlog of excess ration 
currency without depleting stocks to the 
point of critical shortages. Rationing was 
necessary to spread stocks of canned goods 
evenly over the several months remaining be- 
fore the new pack of fruits and vegetables are 
available next summer. But even with 
rationing, the use of outstanding surplus 
ration currency would have cleaned out the 
canned food stocks from many a store sev- 
eral months before new packs would reach 
grocers’ shelves next fall. Thus the fam- 
ilies who must depend on canned goods for 
an important part of their food supply would 
have suffered a real hardship. 

“This could have been prevented only by 
placing point values on canned fruits and 
vegetables higi enough to soak up excess 
points in consumers’ hands. But to do this 
would mean point values so high that fam- 
ilies needing each month's stamps as they 
are issued would not have been able to buy 
nearly as much as they needed. 

“In its simplest terms, our problem as we 
faced the new year was that, with a tight 12- 
month supply of certain food in prospect, 
we had a 14144 months’ supply of ration cur- 
rency to absorb unless we canceled the back- 
log of unspent stamps. Our conclusion was 
that, in the interest of the general good, we 
had to cancel. 

“Our survey showed that the surplus stamps 
were held mainly by four Kinds of families. 

“One was the family producing a good deal 
of its own food from a garden, such as a sub- 
urban family or rural family with a Victory 
garden or the farm family. Families of this 
kind which didn't need all of their ration 
stamps in 1944 probably will go right along 
adding in an important way to the Nation's 
food supply by producing a large share of 
their own food. They likely will wind up 
the next year again with a lot of unused 
ration stamps. None of these people will 
think it a hardship to begin the new year on 
an even basis with all other families. 

“Another kind of family had some accu- 
mulated ration stamps on hand for the simple 
reason that they felt the thing to do was to 
draw on the Nation’s limited wartime food 
supply tp as little extent as possible. These 
people will continue to act in that fashion. 
They will not feel unhappy at the thought 
that in buying rationed foods in 1945 they 
will have for use only the stamps to be made 
good in 1945, and are sharing equally with 
all others in these supplies. 

“A third large group of families holding 
accumulated stamps was made up of people, 
war workers for example, whose wartime way 
of living demands that they eat a good many 
meals in restaurants. This same way of liv- 
ing is still open to them, and this group, like 
the others, will not deem it a hardship to 
have to depend only on 1945 ration currency 
to buy 1945 foods. * 

“Still another group was made up of peo- 
ple who had been saving stamps to buy a 
roast, or a ham, or a can of pineapple for 
use on some special occasion. For the mo- 
ment, these people will feel a keen disap- 
pointment. Wesympathize with them. But 
had we not wiped out the old currency, and 
had a buying spree developed, this very same 
housewife probably would not have been 
able, after all, to get the roast or the ham 
or the can of fruit. While.our action seem- 
ingly deprived her of the special item she 
wanted at the moment, actually it preserved 
for her the opportunity to meet her day-to- 
day needs for rationed foods in an orderly 
way through the months ahead. 

“These, then, are the types of families who 
feel the momentary disappointment of can- 
celed stamps. In each case, however, we be- 
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lieve as Americans they would have us make 
no other decision. 

“We have looked at the four types of fam- 
ilies who appeared to lose by this cancela- 
tion. We ought not to overlook the many 
who would have been placed under severe 
hardship had we not canceled these unused 
stamps. If we had raised point values or 
had cut the value of stamps, families wholly 
dependent on current stamps simply would 
not have had the food they needed. 

“Again had we failed to cancel, a rush of 
heavy buying was a distinct probability, since 
the published facts on food supplies with the 
return of many foods to rationing, would 
have stimulated buying by those holding 
excess stamps. This would make more dif- 
ficult the job of distributing the scarce suv- 
plies available. It would deprive many smail 
families and city families of food they will 
need during the winter and spring. 

“Faced with the alternative of advance 
buying by some, with resulting hardship fer 
others, we believed that the general good 
of the public would be served best by can- 
celing stamps validated before December, 
leaving in consumers’ hands only the most 
recent stamps. 

“With sugar, consumers in some parts of 
the country were having difficulty in finding 
it available in the stores. Immediately 
ahead is a much tighter sugar supply situa- 
tion than that of the last year. Old sugar 
stamps and 1944 home-canning coupons in 
consumers’ hands represented between five 
hundred and six hundred million pounds. 
We reasoned tha+ when the story on the 1945 
sugar supply was published, advance buying 
of sugar beyond current needs would be 
stimulated, depleting stocks already low. 
The result would have been more stores cut 
of sugar and unable to meet consumers’ im- 
mediate needs as the year advanced. 

“This too was a difficult step for O. P. A. 
to take. We regret being compelled to take 
it. But the fact is the public welfare de- 
manded it. 

“In the meat program our problem is some- 
what the same. We are convinced that the 
greatest good can only result from getting 
surplus ration currency out of circulation, 
broadening rationing control, and thus giv- 
ing each consumer an equal opportunity to 
share. 

“We feel that all who stop to consider the 
reasons behind what seems to be an un- 
pleasant action will agree that as Americans 
they are glad to face cheerfully whatever 
personal sacrifices are involved.” 


Mr. RICH. The gentleman directed 
his remarks to a newspaper article in 
reference to our colleague the gentleman 
from Minnesota |Mr. Aucust H. An- 
DRESEN |. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me that the 
gentleman should have checked to see 
whether the gentleman from Minnesota 
{[Mr. AuGusTt H. ANDRESEN] really made 
that statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANn- 
DRESEN] has been standing in the back 
of the hall. He had occasion to speak 
for himself. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does not the gentle- 
man think that nothing creates greater 
disunity than for the Government of the 
United States or its high officials to de- 
liberately break their promises to the 
people? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. It sometimes be- 
comes necessary to make changes during 
the war, as we found out recently on the 
battle front in Europe. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. When it does be- 
come necessary, I think the welfare of 
the war effort on the home front and on 
the battle front justifies a change in 
regulations which, after all, are for the 
purpose of making a successful home 
front and battle front. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia if he does not think that the 
greatest error was not in what was done 
but the greatest error was in the manner 
in which it was done; that if the O. P. A. 
in their announcement had told the rea- 
son why it was necessary to do this be- 
fore they made the announcement, the 
people, the housewives, would have taken 
it with much more grace than they did 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not care to 
comment on the wisdom of the manner 
used, with this exception, that unless 
action like that is taken promptly we 
have found from past experience that a 
run occurs on the market and defeats 
the very purpose for which such an- 
nouncement was made. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes, but 
when thé announcement was made, there 
was no reason given. Yt should have 
been made more explicit as to why it was 
necessary to do it, that is the point I 
make. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There was an an- 
nouncement made. Mr. Bowles issued a 
letter, which I have in my pocket here, 
in which he fully explained the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this letter as a part of my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Have not 
the people been led to believe that we 
had a lot of food that we did not have? 
I have heard it said many times on your 
side by Mr. Louis Bromfield—I do not 
know Mr. Bromfield, and he had a right 
to give his opinion as to the food sup- 
ply—we have been led to believe that we 
had a lot of food that we did not have, 
and by giving us that picture I think 
that is what caused the disturbance. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not think so. 
I think the survey actually shows that 
we have more food in the United States 
today than we have ever had at any point 
in our history. But we now face war 
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conditions which have made shortages 
imminent which heretofore were. sur- 
plus, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I realize that price regu- 
lation is very essential. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that. 

Mr. RICH. But when Mr. Bowles is- 
sued that statement, is it not a fact that 
we had two holidays; that the statement 
was issued at the end of a business day 
and then we had two holidays, and prob- 
ably the letter that the gentleman refers 
to did not give some people the oppor- 
tunity that they thought they should 
have had. I think there is a great deal 
in that, and I think if Mr. Bowles takes 
that in consideration in issuing his or- 
ders in the future, he will probably have 
the confidence of the people a whole lot 
better than he would otherwise. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am very sympa- 
thetic with the gentleman’s concern for 
the American people and their supply of 
food over the holidays, but I might point 
out to the gentleman that there is a 
more important matter involved here. 
There were no holidays on the battle 
front on that week end. 


CALIFORNIA PROVIDES JOBS FOR WAR 
VETERANS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, there 
has. been a universal discussion relative 
to the placing of war veterans in jobs 
upon their return and rehabilitation for 
occupational purposes. With reference 
to information recently supplied by Mr. 
Harry T. Kranz, regional director of the 
twelfth region of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, we find California 
leads the Nation with jobs for war vet- 
erans. 

During the month of November, 3,159 
veterans were placed in jcbs in the Fed- 
eral Government in California under 
civil service. This is an all-time high 
mark and makes the sixth consecutive 
month that California has led every 
other State in the Nation when the fig- 
ures released by the Washington office 
vere recently compared. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman’s ef- 
forts in that direction have received 
favorable consideration and favorable 
action from the department, and I con- 
gratulate him on the work he has done 
in that respect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 


I thank the gentle- 
man, and appreciate his contribution. 
I assure him that the departments in 
Washington have been cooperative to- 
ward the program advanced by the State 
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of California in cooperation with they 
to place war veterans in wartime indy. 
try. 

New York State was second with 1,66) 
veterans placed. The 7 other leading 
States in order are: Washington, 994. 
Pennsylvania, 729; Texas, 638; New Jer. 
sey, 607; Virginia, 549; Illinois, 63; Mas. 
sachusetts, 348. 

California, which is a part of the 
twelfth region, placed more veterans 
during this period in Federal jobs than 
any one of the other entire Civil service 
regions, which are composed of from 
2 to 6 States each. California also 
placed more veterans in November in 
Federal jobs than 6 complete regions 
composed of 25 States all put together, 

An interesting fact about this record {s 
that 97 percent of the 3,159 veterans given 
jobs in the Federal Government in Califor. 
nia during the month of November were em. 
ployed by the War and Navy Departments 


This statement was made by Clare Mc. 
Cord, regional veterans’ Federal employ- 
ment representative in this region. 

As a representative of the great State 
of California, it gives me a great deal of 
pride to be able to advise the House that 
California is actively and definitely going 
forward with a studied plan to see our 
returning veterans are given proper op- 
portunities upon their return from mili- 
tary service. I think it should be noted 
that it is also indicative of the attitude 
of the servicemen who, after being hon- 
orably discharged from military service, 
want to continue to help the war effort 
by working in a War or Navy Establish- 
ment until the job of winning the war 
has been completed. In my opinion, the 
veterans are setting an example that 
could well be followed by many of our 
civilians who to date have not been in- 
terested enough in our war material pro- 
ducing program. 

These veterans having been throuch 
the rigors of war activities realize what 
it means to have wartime production 
functioning to its nth degree and are 
applying themselves accordingly. The 
war is not over and in my opinion no 
one can foresee the definite date when 
the war. will be terminated; hence, it is 
obvious every person within this Nation 
should diligently apply himself to war- 
time jobs in order that men and women 
who are doing such a splendid job may 
be supplied with every possible necessity 
which their combat activities require. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENSES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I was speak- 
ing earlier this afternoon in reference 
to the expenses of Government, It seems 
that I kind of needled some of the boys. 
They do not like it. I want to show you 
just what has happened since I came to 
Congress, and it ought to needle every- 
body. I hope it does. I hope it needles 
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vou so badly you will try to do something 
about it. : 

Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp at this point a 
tabulation showing the limitation on 
borrowing under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. But- 
winnie). Is there odjection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania? 4 

There was no objection. 

(The material referred to is as fol- 
lows:) 

Limitation on borrowing under Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended 


1932 
Dec. 31, 1932: 
Bonds (limitation on is- 
SUCE) -.- nc cnwsaccece 1 $28, 000, 090, 000 
Bil’s and certificates 
(limitation on out- 
standing) ...<<<c.ceccs 
Notes (limitation on 
outstanding) ------.. 


* 10, 000, 090, 000 


27, 500, 000, 000 


45, 500, 000, 000 





1934 


Jan. £0, 1934: Amending 
ection 18 (48 Stat. 343) 
increased authority for 


notes outstanding to... 710,000, 000,000 


1935 


Feb. 4, 1935: 

Amending section 1 (49 
Stat. 20) limited 
bonds outstanding 
(establishing revolv- 
ing authority to)-.--. 

New section 21 added 
(¢Q Stat. 21), consoli- 
dated authority for 
certificates and bills 
(sec. 5) and authority 
for notes (sec. 18). 
me aggregate amount 
utstanding.......... 

New section 22 added 
(49 Stat. 21), author- 
red United States 
Sivings bonds within 
nuthcrity of section -. 


2 25, 000, 000, 000 


™ 


? 20, 090, 009, 000 


1938 


May 26, 1938: Amending 
sections 1 and 21 (52 
Scat. 447) consolidated in 
section 21, authority for 
bonds, certificates of in- 
cobtedness, Treasury 
bills and notes (out- 
standing bonds limited 
to $30,090,000,009). Same 
oggregate total out- 
standing 


2 45, 000, 000, 000 
1939 


July 20, 1839: Amending 
section 21 removed lim- 
itation on bonds with- 
out change total author- 
izdoutstanding of 
bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, Treasury 


bills and notes....-.- 245, 000, C00, 000 


1940 


June 25, 1940: Src. 3802. 
Section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as 
emended, is hereby fur- 
ther amended by insert- 
ing “(a)” after “21.” and 
by adding at the end of 
euch scction a new para- 
Craph, es follows: 
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June 25, 1940—Continued. 
“(b) In addition to 
the amount authorized 
by the preceding para- 
graph of this section, 
any obligations author- 
ized by sections 5 and 18 
of this act, as amended, 
not to exceed in the ag- 
gregate $4,000,000,000 
outstanding at any one 
time, less any retire- 
ments made from the 
svecial fund made avail- 
able under section 301 
of the Revenue Act of 
1940, may be issued un- 
dor said sections to pro- 
v.de the Treasury with 
funds to meet any ex- 
penditures made, after 
June 30, 1940, for the 
national defense, or to 
rcimburse the general 
fund of the Treasury 
therefor. Any such ob- 
ligations so issued shall 
be designated ‘National 


Defense Series’ ”....... * $4, C09, 000, 000 


1941 
Feb. 19, 1941: Amending 
section 21 to read “Pro- 
vided, Theat the face 
emount of obligations 
issued under the author- 
ity of this act shall not 
exceed in the aggregate 
$65,000,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time.” 
Climinates separate au- 
thority for ¢4,009,000,000 
of National Defense Se- 


rics obligations......... 2 C5, 000, C00, COD 


1942 


Mar. 28, 1942: Amending 
section 21 increasing lim- 
itation to $125,009,000,- 
Giisititicdudnesetedams * 125, 009, 000, C99 


1943 


Apr. 10, 1943: Amending 
section 21 increasing lim- 
itation to $210,000,C090,- 
A cir ahah dations sich hicks ? 210, Cod, 009, 000 


1944 


June 9, 1944: Amending 
section 21 increasing lim- 
itation to $260,000,000,- 
CU wi cto it tet estce tae 2 260, 000, 090, 000 
1 Limitation on issue. 
? Limitation on outstanding. 
* Limitation on issues less retirements. 


I call your attention to the following: 

In 1932 you, the Congress and Presi- 
cent, had a debt limit of $45,500,000,000. 
In 1934 you increased that by $10,000,- 
C09,090. 

In 1940 you, the Congress and Presi- 
cent, increased it an additional $4,000,- 
630,030. 

In 1941 you, the Congress and Presi- 
dent, made the debt limit $65,000,060,000. 

In 1942 you, the Congress and Presi- 
dent, increased the debt limit to $125,- 
C09,000,000. 

In 1943 you, the Congress and Presi- 
cent, raised the debt limit to $210,60),- 
000,600. 

Now remember, all that time you are 
bringing your spending up to the point 
where you had to bcost the debt limit 
in order to get the money. In 1944 you, 
the Congress and the President, increased 
that debt limit to $269,009,000,009. In 
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eccordance with the message given by 
the President yesterday he says that our 
national debt on June 30, 1946, will be 
$292,000,000,000. Now in order to bring 
that debt limit to the point that he says 


is going to be necessary you, the Con- 


eress and the President, will have to in- 
crease this debt limit from $260.020,- 
000,000 to where we do not know. Now, 
if anybody can get any satisfaction out cf 
the fact that we do not have to cut down 
our expendityures—not our war spending 
we will not keep this war effort back a 
penny, but the reguler spending of the 
Government—and when you realize that 
last year the expenditures of the Cov- 
ernment for things not directly or vitally 
effected by the war was increased $3.555.- 
C03,090 then somebody ought to be 
needled besides the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. ButwInkie], who 
cuestioned the fact a few mements ago 
when I told him that meant $602 for 
every Man, woman and child, and Con- 
gressman in the United States, in the 
amount of money that we ere going to 
spend next year. I think it is a situa- 
tion which needs the very deep attention 
of every Member of Congress. Now the 
people back heme are helpless when this 
Congress spends the money. Then you 
go and put taxes on them and they have 
to pay these taxes. They pay or bust. 
Your people back home are getting to 
he point where they think they cannot 
pay any more taxes and they are going 
to rebel and the Congress is going to be 
at fault. Now we can finance this war 
and we are going to do it. We want to 
do it. I am not saying anything about 
war spending, but I am bringing it to 
your attention as long as I am a Mem- 
ber of Congress and the people back in 
ray district send me here, I am for 
economy in government. If the people 
back in my district do not want me down 
here to try to have economy in govern- 
ment, I am perfectly willing to stay at 
home. When I come here the people 
co net want me here to sit down in my 
seat and say, “Let things go by the 
board,” and take the path of least re- 
sistance and do nothing. They sent me 
down here to try my best to keep this 
country solvent. They send me down 
here to do my best to try to see that we 
enact laws to make this country a better 
place in which to live. They send me 
down here for the purpose of trying to 
see that we live under our Constitution. 
They want me to continue our form of 
government. They send me down here 
for the purpose of seeing that we will not 
let any “isms” come in here and destroy 
this country. That is my job. I am 
going to keep Americanism to the front 
to the best of my ability. And if some 
fellows do not like my preaching Ameri- 
cenism and economy then they can just 
lump it as far as Iam concerned. But 
I am going to work at it and I am going 
to work at it hard, to keep freedom, 
liberty, independence, and sanity in gov- 
ernment. The more I work at it then 
I think my people will give me the greater 
credit for keepine America safe, keeping 
liberty and justice for all our people. 
The SFEAEER pro tempore. The 


time of the sentleman from Pennsylvaria 
has cz:pired. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that after the conclusion 
of business on the Speaker’s desk tomor- 
row and other special orders heretofore 
entered, I be permitted to address the 
House for 15 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include a resolution adopted on Decem- 
ber 20 and presented on January 2 to 
Hon. Edward Stettinius, Secretary of 
State, by a delegation representing the 
Polish-American Democratic organiza- 
tion at Chicago, Ill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, January 11, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


102. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting 
the Commission’s tenth annual report 
covering the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 71. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to Elizabeth T. Rabbitt, widow of Frank O. 
Rabbitt, late an employee of the House; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 10). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 63. Resolution authorizing a 
study by the Committee on Education of 
the effect of certain war activities on colleges 
and universities; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 11). Referred to the House Calendar. . 

fr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 12. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 13. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 14. Report on the Disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 621. A bill to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, en- 
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titled “An act providing for sundry matters 
affecting the naval service, and for other 
purposes,” by changing the limitation on the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 15). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 1334. A bill to amend section 211 of 
the Criminal Code, as amended relating to 
certain nonmailable matter; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 


H.R. 1335 (by request). A bill to regulate 
the election of delegates representing the 
District of Columbia to national political 
conventions; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 1336. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
act approved February 28, 1925, so as to 
change the method of computing the daily 
rate of compensation in the case of certain 
postal employees, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 1337. A bill to protect employees en- 
gaged in war production; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

H.R.1338. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 by providing 
a method whereby the services of those inter- 
fering with war production may be made 
available on the home front; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1339. A bill to amend Public Law 89, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, first session, known 
as the War Labor Disputes Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

_ By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R. 1340. A bill establishing wage dif- 
ferential for leadingmen and quartermen at 
all naval establishments; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H.R. 1341. A bill to create an Indian 
Claims Commission, to provide for the powers, 
duties, and functions thereof, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 1342. A bill to provide an appropriate 
badge and additional compensation for cer- 
tain enlisted men in the Medical Department 
of the Army of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1343. A bill to authorize the use of 
certain funds for the care of dependents of 
conscientious objectors; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to the terms of office of the 
President; to the Committee on Election of 
President, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H. Res. 73. Resolution relative to the Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 74. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 621, a bill to further 
amend section 22 of the act approved March 
4, 1925, entitled “An act providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for 
other purposes,” by changing the limitation 
on the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 
Poses; to the Committee on Rules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONs 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, Private 
bills and resolutions were introduced an; 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 1344. A bill for the relief of Geo 

Webb; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. BLOOM: 

H.R. 1345. A bill for the relief of Dayiq 

M. Matteson; to the Committee on Ciaims, 
By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 1346. A bill for the relief of Alasy, 
D, Jennette; to the Committee on Claims 

H.R. 1347. A bill for the relief of Le 
Graham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 1348. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Gordon T. Gorham et al.; to the Commit. 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 1349. A bill for the relief of Hemp. 
stead Warehouse Corporation; to the Com. 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R. 1350. A bill to record the lawful ad. 
mission to the United States for permanent 
residence of Nora R. Neville; to the Com. 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R.1351. A bill for the relief of Maxine 
Estelle Boyle, Max W. Boyle, and E. B. Rose- 
garten; to the Committee on Claims 

H. R. 1352. A bill for the relief of Herman 
Feinberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H.R. 1353. A bill for the relief of J. p, 
Harris; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1354. A bill granting a pension to 
John Chadwick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

H.R. 1355. A bill granting a pension to 
William Chadwick; to the Committee on In. 


rge 


. valid Pensions. 


By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.1356. A bill for the relief of Elias 
Baumgarten; to the Committee on Immizra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H. R. 1357. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Otto Frederick Gnospelius, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H.R.1358. A bill for the relief of O. M. 
Minatree; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1359. A bill granting a pension to Si- 
donia B. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1360. A bill for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind and 
Helen Gause, minors; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RILEY: 

H.R. 1361. A bill for the relief of Mrs. G'enn 

T. Boylston; to the Committee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


18. By Mr. SCRIVNER: Petition of 21 citi- 
zens of Humboldt, Kans., asking support for 
the Nationalist Government of China and 
requesting our Government make available 
by lend-lease a portion of the Government 
stock of silver bullion; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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TuHurspay, JANUARY 11, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God our Father, as we rejoice at 
the gift of another day, may its hours be 
made luminous by Thy presence who art 
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the light of all our seeing. In everything 
we are called to do may we do and be 
our best, and so be worthy of our high 
calling. ss cat Te 

Grant us the spirit of kindliness, of 
thoughtfulness, and of fair play in all our 


relationships. Deliver us from all malice 
and contempt, lest we hurt others and 
sour our cwn souls. May the tyranny of 


expediency never bend our conscience to 
low aims which betray high principles, 
Hear Thou our prayer, as out of the 
depths we ery bowing at the world’s 
creat altar stairs which slope through 
carkness up to Thee. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hatcu, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, January 10, 1945, was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 

DISABILITY FUND 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of re- 
funds, allowances, and annuities for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, in con- 
nection with the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system as required 
by section 26 (a) of an act for the grading 
and classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, 
and providing compensation therefor, 
approved February 23, 1931, as amended. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Tax Wuite House, January 11, 1945. 

{Enclosure: Report Concerning Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund, Foreign 
Service. ] 


BENEFITS TO DISCHARGED MEMBERS OP 
MILITARY FORCES OF ALLIED NATIONS 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, presently 
it is my intention to move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Monday. Several Sen- 
etors are necessarily absent in important 
conferences. On behalf of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GeorcE], who 4s 
among those absent, I send to the desk 
an order which he asks be adopted at 
this time: I ask that the order be read 
and that it be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the communication from 
the Administrator of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, enclosing copies of a proposed bill 
to authorize the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs to furnish certain benefits, services, 
and supplies to discharged members of the 
military or naval forces of any nation allied 
or associated with the United States in World 
War No. 2, and for other purposes, laid before 


the Senate on December 11, 1944, be taken 


from the files and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is agreed to. 


GRAZING FEES ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN— 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, recently 
there was a proposal to increase the 
grazing fees on the public domain in the 
Western States. The Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys met and sent a 
resolution to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior regarding this proposal. The reso- 
lution was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Subsequent to that I had sev- 
eral conversations with different officials 
oi the Department, as did other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. Recently I received a letter 
from the Secretary of the Interior re- 
garding the proposal, and it is of so much 
importance to the people in the Western 
States that I ask unanimous consent 


that the letter be printed in the REcorD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 10, 1245. 
Hon. Cart A. HATCH, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR HatcH: Reference is made 
to the proposal of the Director of the Grazing 
Service to increase the fees charged for the 
grazing of livestock on the Federal range in 
grazing districts under the Taylor Grazing 
Act. This was the subject of a conversation 
between Assistant Secretary Chapman and 
yourself a few days ago. 

My attention has also been called to the 
resolution adopted by the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys of the Senate as 
printed on page 9558 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, dated December 16, 1944. 

As you know, section 3 of the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act provides for permits to be issued for 
the grazing of livestock in grazing districts 
“upon the payment annually of reasonable 
fees in each case to be fixed or determined 
from time to time.” It was my opinion that 
in the early years of the Taylor Grazing Act, 
during the period when the administration 
was in the formative stage and the livestock 
industry was in the throes of a depression, a 
low grazing fee was justified. Consequently 
a fee of 5 cents a head a monih for cattle and 
1 cent for sheep was established. Since that 
time conditions have changed materially. 
Those privileged to use the range under the 
Taylor Act and the grazing code are now re- 
ceiving .considerable benefits from the ad- 
ministration of the range as compared with 
conditions which prevailed prior to the pas- 
sage of the act or during the first years of 
administration. The Government has placed 
several million dollars’ worth of improve- 
ments on the land, including watering holes, 
fences, roads, trails, etc., which greatly facili- 
tate the use of the range. The prices the 
growers are now receiving for livestock are 
some 70 percent higher than the average 
during the period 1935-39. The charges for 
grazing on the public range in the grazing 
districts are far lower than those customarily 
paid for the leasing or rental of comparable 
State or privately owned range land. They 
are considerably lower also than the charges 
made for most other federally owned grazing 
land. The Department does not believe that 
it was the intent of the Taylor Act to charge 
the fuil commercial rate for use of the grazing 
districts, but there is reason to believe that 
the present fees are considerably lower than 
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may be considered reasonable. I have felt 
for some time that an increase in the grazing 
fees is justified. 

The Grazing Service considered increasing 
the fees early in 1942, but action was post- 
poned, owing to the many uncertainties that 
existed in range livestock production as well 
as in most other industries immediately after 
the war was declared. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the uncertainties which were pres- 
ent in the livestock industry early in 1942 
have been pretty well eliminated, and the 
point has been reached where the Depart- 
ment should give further consideration to 
charging fees in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Taylor Act. 

Last November, the Director of Grazing 
discussed with the National Advisory Board 
Council, consisting of representatives of the 
users of the Federal range in each of the 10 
Western States where grazing districts are 
located, a proposal which he told me he ex- 
pected to present to me for my consideration, 
to increase the grazing fees beginning in 
1945. The proposed new fee for 1945 would 
average approximately 15 cents a head for 
cattle and 3 cents for sheep, for the 10 West- 
ern States, or about 3 times the present rate, 
but would vary somewhat by States from 
about 11 cents in New Mexico to a high of 
about 18 cents in Colorado for cattle and 
proportionately for sheep. The proposal also 
provides for a variation in the fees from year 
to year in accordance with the change in 
prices received by the growers of livestock. 

The National Advisory Board Council has 
urged the Director that action on his pro- 
posal be postponed until all interested people 
have had an opportunity further to study it 
and more fully to express their viewpoints, 
after which the Council would welcome the 
opportunity to confer with me and other rep- 
resentatives of the Department on the mat- 
ter. Consequently, the Director has recom- 
mended to me that no action be taken on his 
proposal until May 1, 1945, so that the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys may 
have an opportunity to study the subject. 
Those who use the range would also be able 
to give it full consideration and present all of 
the facts in the case. The findings would be 
taken into consideration by the Department 
in reaching its final decision. 

In view of the wishes of the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys and the users of 
the grazing districts, I have approved the Di- 
rector’s recommendation to postpone action 
on his proposal to increase the grazing fees 
until May 1, 1946. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haro_tp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CHRISTIAN CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate resolutions adopted by the 
Christian Citizens Committee, of Wil- 
mington, Del., protesting against the 
enactment of legislation to provide com- 
pulsory military service and also against 
certain war activities of the Government, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

RESOLUTIONS OF KANSAS CONFERENCE 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH IN 

OPPOSITION TO LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received resolutions adopted by the Kan- 
sas Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church in annual session at Milton- 
vale, Kans., registering opposition of the 
members of that church to the liquor 
traffic. I ask unanimous consent to have 
these resolutions printed in the REcorp 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
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the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE UNITED STATES 
CONGRESS OF 1945 


The Kansas Conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in anual session at Milton- 
vale, Kans., August 5, 1944, sets forth the 
following resolutions as registering the atti- 
tude of this assembly toward the liquor traffic 
and kindred evils as operating in the United 
States and elsewhere among the armed forces 
of our Army, Navy, and Air Corps: 

“Whereas our Nation is in an all-out war, 
that demands the very best in manhood and 
efficiency of the men in service and the 
greatest possible efforts of all in civilian life 
if our Nation is to win the war; and 

“Whereas the use of alcoholic liquors causes 
inefficiency, waste, and loss in man-hours 
both in services and industries; and 

“Whereas it is a scientific fact that alco- 
holic beverages are detrimental to the physi- 
cal and moral well-being of our people; and 

“Whereas the failure of our Army and Navy 
authorities to restrict the sale and use of 
alcoholic liquors in our Army and Navy 
camps and adjacent territory has brought a 
condition greatly deplored; and 

“Whereas the manufacture, sale, and dis- 
tribution of alcoholic liquors consumes men, 
munitions, and materials urgently needed for 
the prosecution of the war effort; and 

“Whereas the reaction of the nerve force 
and endurance qualities through the use of 
tobacco by our armed forces impairs the ac- 
curacy and impedes the progress of the of- 
fensive of war; and 

“Whereas social disease as a result of the 
accessible places of vice near our Army camps 
constitutes a great menace to our fighting 
forces, in th~ destruction of brain and brawn: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we call upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States to de- 
clare a state of emergency and pass neces- 
sary legislation to forbid the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic liquors except for 
medicinal and scientific purposes for the 
duration of the war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Government regula- 
tions of tobacco advertising prohibit: First, 
the use of pictures or portraits of women in 
both civilian and military life, and the use 
of pictures or portraits of men in the armed 
service; in tobacco displays whether on bill- 
boards or in periodical advertising; and sec- 
ond, prohibit the advertising of tobaccos over 
the radio; and be it further 

“Resolved, That vice districts in the region 
of Army camps be entirely eliminated.” 

E. A. Coates, Conference President. 
CHARLES WILSON, Conference Secretary. 
C. FLoyp HESTER, 
LORIN MILLER, 
Mrs. PEARL DavIDsoN, 

Committee. 


EFFECT ON FOOD PRODUCTION OF IN- 
DUCTION OF FARM WORKERS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I want 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
what may happen to food production if 
local draft boards are stampeded into 
inducting into the Army farm workers 
who are needed for food production. 

We are informed, and have been al- 
most daily for weeks past, that the food 
needs of liberated countries are proving 
to be much greater than anticipated. We 
have undertaken to feed a greater pro- 
portion of the population of Europe than 
was understood when the promises to 
feed as well as to fight were made. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from Charles W. Holman, secre- 
tary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Association, setting forth a 
few facts in relation to the dairy indus- 
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try. In the letter he makes the follow- 
ing statement which I think applies to 
some extent to other segments of agri- 
cultural production: 


Milk producers cannot depend on prison- 
ers, imported labor, or unskilled workers. 
The implication that food production can be 
left entirely to older men, and to women, is 
entirely unwarranted in the dairy fleld. The 
brunt of the heaviest farm work is borne 
by the younger men—which alone makes 
possible the fullest utilization of the ener- 
gies of women, children, and older men in 
the lighter tasks. 


I urge the Senate to study this letter, 
which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., January 5, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR Capper: American dairy 
farmers are worried over the recent directive 
for the reclassification and induction of farm 
youths in the 18-25 age group. They are 
fearful that in many instances local draft 
boards will be stampeded into overlooking 
the provisions in the present law which ex- 
empts essential agricultural workers from 
military service. 

If because of this oversight, or because of 
an abandonment of present standards of de- 
ferment, the dairy industry is to be further 
drained of essential workers, it will irrep- 
arably cripple our efforts which last year 
produced 20,000,000,000 pounds of milk prod- 
ucts for the armed forces and our allies and 
cared for our civilian needs as well. A full- 
scale drafting of workers in the 18-25 age 
class from dairy farms would cut 1945 milk 
production by as much as_ 5,000,000,000 
pounds. 

No segment of American agriculture is 
more hard pressed by manpower shortages 
than the dairy industry. Milk producers 
cannot depend on prisoners, imported labor, 
or unskilled workers. The implication that 
food production can be left entirely to older 
men, and to women, is entirely unwarranted 
in the dairy field. The brunt of the heaviest 
farm work is borne by younger men—which 
alone makes possible the fullest utilization 
of the energies of women, children, and older 
men in lighter tasks. 

We present these facts for your informa- 
tion. Army spokesmen have told us that at 
no time have their working inventories of 
dairy products been as high as they had 
hoped. We submit that our wartime efforts 
should not be further crippled. We ask your 
influence in this behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, , 

Secretary, The National Cooperative 

Milk Producers Federation. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—INVESTIGA- 
TION OF GASOLINE SHORTAGE IN THE 
DISTRICT 


Mr. BILBO, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, to which was 
referred the resolution (S. Res. 23) pro- 
viding for an investigation of the gaso- 
line shortage in the District of Columbia, 
reported it without amendment, and, 
under the rule, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
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tive Papers, to which were referred fo, 
examination and recommendation turee 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen. 
ate by the Archivist of the United State, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitteq 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were jn. 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, ang 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. TRUMAN: 

8.240. A bill to make permanent the 
judgeship provided for by the act entitleg 
“An act to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri,” approved 
December 24, 1942; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill providing for the admis- 
sion of Alaska as a State into the Union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT... The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 241. A bill to provide for the admission 
of Alaska into the Union; to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 242. A bill to regulate the election 
delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

8.243. A bill for the relief of Galen E£. 
Walter; and 

S. 244. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ernest 
B. Wells; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 245. A bill for the relief of Lottie A. Ab- 
bott, the legal representative and adminis- 
tratrix of the estate of James D. Felley, de- 
ceased; 

8. 246. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict cf Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims arising out of 
certain blasting operations on the Merrimack 
River; 

8S. 247. A bill for the relief of Charles Dan- 
cause and Virginia P. Rogers; 

S. 248. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth B. 
Dayton; 

S. 249. A bill for the relief of Antoinette De 
Couto and Manuel De Couto; 

8.250. A bill for allowance of certain 
claims, not heretofore paid, for indemnity for 
spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 
1801, as reported by the Court of Claims; 

S. 251. A bill for the relief of Barbara Healy; 

S. 252. A bill for the relief of Thomas E. 
Donohue and Nellie Gilbride; 

8. 253. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Selma 
Lamkin; 

S. 254. A bill for the relief of Thomas J 
O’Connor; 

S. 255. A bill to carry out the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of the Union 
Iron Works; and 

S. 256. A bill for the relief of John R. Wall; 
to the Committee on Claims. ‘a 

S.257. A bill granting compensation to 
Philip R. Roby; to the Committee on Finance. 

8. 258. A bill relating to the legality of the 
entry into the United States of certain per- 
sons born in a country contiguous to the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

8. 259. A bill for the relief of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to’ the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 260. A bill for the relief of Robert H. 
Wilder; 

S. 261. A bill to authorize the presentation 
of a Distinguished Service-Cross to Barney F. 
Salner; 
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s. 262. A bill for the relief of William D. 

llison; 

a 263. A bill granting the Distinguished 
service Cross to Raymond P. Finnegan; 

s. 264. A bill for the relief of Frank P. Hoyt; 

s.265. A bill for the relief of Hector H. 

erry, 
. S266. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Rouncevill; and 

S. 267. A bill authorizing the President of 
the United States to reinstate Wallace F. Saf- 
ford to the position and rank of captain in 
the Army of the United States; to the Com- 

S. 268, A bill to correct the record of Ralph 
Everett Crawshaw; 

S. 269. A bill for the relief of Alfred Dear- 
born; 

S.270. A bill for the relief of Vincent An- 
drew Donovan; 

S.271. A bill for the relief of Leo Patrick 
Frawley; 

S.272. A bill for the relief of Ray Fun- 
cannon, 

S.273. A bill for the relief of Louis Ger- 
shon; 

S. 274. A bill for the relief of Angus Wins- 
low Gray; 

S.275. A bill for the relief of George An- 
thony Goldsborough; 

8. 276. A bill for the relief of Irving Kilburn 
Bills; 

S.277. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
E'mer Lewis; 

S.278. A bill for the relief of Dominick 
Edward Maggio; 

S.279. A bill for the relief of Thomas Jo- 
seph Malloy; 

S. 280. A bill for the relief of Angelo An- 
thony Scavo; 

S.281. A bill for the relief of Albert L. 
Sliney; and 

S. 282. A bill for the relief of Joseph 8S. 
Walden; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 283. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Jennie Eaton Ainsworth; 

5. 284. A bill granting a pension to Teresa 
F. Boyle; 

S. 285. A bill granting a pension to Alice L. 
Tourtellotte; to the Committee on Pensions; 
and 

S. 286. A bill for the relief of James F. 
Desmond; to the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 287. A bill for the relief of Murphy & 
Wischmeyer; 

S. 288. A bill for the relief of the Lawrence 
Motor Co., Inc.; and 

S. 289. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain civilian personnel for per- 
sonal property lost as a result of the Japanese 
occupation of Hong Kong and Manila; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERTON: 

S. J. Res. 13. Joint resolution directing the 
Federal Power Commission to inquire into 
and report to the Congress on various mat- 
ters with respect to natural .gas; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Connecticut 
{[Mr. MALoney] and in his absence, I 
submit a concurrent resolution which 
would amend a Senate concurrent res- 
olution adopted during the last sessicn 
of Congress providing for a joint com- 
mittee to work out a program to im- 
prove the procedure of Congress. Sev- 
eral small amendments have been sug- 
gested, and a desire has been expressed 
to incorporate them in a new resolu- 
tion. In the name of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MALonEey] I submit the 
resolution and ask that it be referred to 
the appropriate committee. 

xcI——13 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 7) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the vommittee) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party) to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of -Representatives. 
Vacancies in the membership of the commit- 
tee shall not affect the power of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of 
the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. No recommendation shall be made 
by the committee except upon a majority vote 
of the Members representing each House, 
taken separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements in 
such organization and operation with a view 
toward strengthening the Congress, simpli- 
fying its operations, improving its relation- 
ships with other branches of the United 
States Government and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and oper- 
ation of each House of the Congress; the 
relation between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective House , and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress; Provided, That nothing in this con- 
current resolution shall be construed to au- 
thorize the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the time or man- 
ner of, or the parliamentary rules or pro- 
cedure governing, the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House. 

Src. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned pe- 
riods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 


1923, as amended, for compareble duties. 


The committee may utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as it deems nec- 
essary and is authorized to utilize the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and personnel 
of the departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 
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(a) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, the first re- 
port being made not later than April 1, 1945. 
If the Senate, the House of Representatives, 
or both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
report snall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR AN 
INVESTIGATION OF THE SUPPLY AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
FOWER 


Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. HatcH) submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 31), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, under 
Senate Resolution 155, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to June 26, 1943 (relating to an 
investigation with respect to the supply and 
distribution of hydroelectric power), as 
amended and supplemented by Senate Reso- 
lution 204, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed 
to June 5, 1944, and Senate Resolution 313, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Septem- 
ber 5, 1944, is hereby continued from Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, until the end of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings. ) 


DECAY OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


{Mr. REED asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Decay of the Atlantic Charter” from 
the December 28, 1944, issue of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


CONSTRUCTIVE MOVES IN FOREIGN POL- 
ICY—ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


{Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Constructive Moves in For- 
eign Policy,” written by Arthur Krock and 
published in the New York Times of January 
11, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.) 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the morning hour 
been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business has been concluded. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, Iam in 
receipt of a letter from Mr. Joe Leib, 
who organized the first club for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt away back in 1930. Heis 
a veteran of World War No. 2, and he 
discusses a question which has been 
before the Senate, but upon which no 
action has been taken. This matter is 
of such great importance that I desire 
to read his letter: : 
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January 11, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR LANGER: Why has the Sen- 
ate War Investigating Committee pigeon- 
holed its promised, but long-awaited report 
of startling service aircraft accidents? In 
its scandalous Curtiss-Wright announce- 
ment of July 10, 1943, this Senate Com- 
mittee stated (p. 30, Aircraft Accidents): 

“In addition to the foregoing the committee 
has been engaged in a study of military 
plane crashes and at a subsequent date will 
report on this subject. The committee is 
concerned about the large number of such 
casualties, particularly in noncombat oper- 
ational flights in the country.” 

That statement was made more than 17 
months ago. Nothing since has been heard 
from them about this hush-hush topic. 
Why the sphinxlike silence now? Why 
aren’t the American people told the real truth 
about the slaying of their boys on the home 
front? Why is this sensational scandal be- 
ing silenced? 

It is interesting to note, also, that on 
February 1, 1944, a House Military Sub- 
committee issued report No. 1052 in which 
it emphasized the following (pp. 10 and 11, 
Flying Training Accidents) : 

“We are sincerely alarmed to discover a 
recent rise in the rate of those accidents. 
We are particularly alarmed to learn that 
the rate continues to rise. An accumulation 
of experience, development of aircraft, and 
instruction methods should produce a re- 
duction in the rate. * * * There is no 
braver man than the young American who 
volunteers to fight for his country, indi- 
vidually and in the air. It is regrettable 
that even one of these should die before he 
had a chance to face the enemy.” 

This writer has repeatedly brought these 
facts to the attention of a number of Sen- 
ators, who in turn took the matter up with 
the War Department. 


I ask every Senator to listen to this 
paragraph: 


One month later, on October 2, 1944, Gen- 
eral Arnold, A. A. F. Chief, finally was forced 
to admit in a meager report that 17,500 
planes crashed and were destroyed in the 
United States alone. This, he related, was 
more than in combat on all world battle- 
fields. But General Arnold would not reveal 
what caused this startling number of crashes 
and loss of planes. The Senate committee 
should make its own report covering the 
entire situation thoroughly. Then we might 
know the unvarnished truth. Maybe. 

It is obvious that selfishness and greed 
rule in our national capital today. Those 
who sit in the Capitol Tower of Babel regard 
life as cheap and abundant, What care they 
about someone else’s son? Let us look at 
the facts to date: 

It must be recalled that the Truman com- 
mittee delved into the Curtiss-Wright epi- 
sode. The truth is that I asked them to make 
the investigation. Many precious months 
rolled by before that committee finally de- 
cided to peek into the serious charges. 

As early as February 1942 (S. Res. 234), this 
writer was instrumental in creating a sub- 
committee of the Senate Military Affairs to 
investigate the amazing number of service 
crashes. At that time the Curtiss-Wright 
Situation among other companies were men- 
tioned. It took months of tiresome and dis- 
couraging efforts before congressional inter- 
est manifested itself. Yet, the Truman com- 
mittee report intimated that it first received 
defective motor complaints as late as Jan- 
uary 1943. Still it admitted that it took no 
action until the following April. And while 
the Senate Military Committee also con- 
tinued its dilatory fiddling of the scandal 
this writer appealed to a number of House 
Members, who inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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REcorRD numerous petitions and documentary 
facts demanding an immediate study of the 
startling number of crashes. During this 
period, untold thousands of our -boys died 
in plane crashes caused by defective motors 
and other similar acts of legalized sabotage. 
What did the administration care? 

In the midst of numerous pleas demand- 
ing action, the courageous St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch took up the cudgels and featured 
a series of articles based on the statements 
that were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. Then several columnists added the 
power of their pens to the cause. Three 
months later came the Truman report on 
Curtiss-Wright. 

And then an amazing thing happened. 
Under Secretary of War Patterson jumped 
in with a ringing defense of Curtiss-Wright, 
which the Department of Justice on the very 
day had indicted for the production of de- 
fective motors. That case is still pending, 
but dying a slow death. All that has hap- 
pened to Curtiss-Wright to date for the pro- 
duction of defective airplane engines is that 
it has gotten bigger Government orders. But 
three Army officers were court-martialed and 
dismissed from the service. They were found 
neglectful of duty for refusing to stamp out 
malpractices in inspection of airplane en- 
gines and parts. Another Army Air Force 
supervisor stationed at the Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corporation at Paterson, N. J., was dis- 
charged from the service for gross irregu- 
larities, and admitted that Curtiss-Wright 
officials had wined and dined him. 

This is the same group that the late 
Billy Mitchell charged with making faulty 
“flying coffins.” These were the same men 
who disregarded the welfare of America and 
sold a highly secretive (down-draft) carbu- 
retor patent to Russia against the express 
wish of the Navy Department. The Gov- 
ernment had assisted and financed research 
in that patent. The Curtiss-Wright Corpo- 
ration helped arm Hitler for this war and 
divulged the secret of dive-bombing or stuka 
blitzkrieg to the Nazis. After securing all 
existing dive-bombing patents Curtiss- 
Wright invented the Shrike ground attack 
plane and sold it to the Reich. Then the 
Germans elaborated on the Shrike mcdel 
and came out with the deadly Stukas. 

This is the namesake and offspring of 
the company that was punished for aircraft 
sabotage during the First World War. It 
was then known as the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corporation. Here is what Justice 
Hughes stated in the billion-dollar scandal- 
rocking 1922 report: 

“In the course of this inquiry information 
was received that frequent attempts had been 
made to conceal defects in motors and their 
different parts which were in course of man- 
ufacture at the plant. * * * Evidence 
having been obtained as to specific instances 
of this practice * * * resulted in the re- 
turn of indictment. North Elmwood plant 
Officials pleaded guilty for violating the Sabo- 
tage Act.” 

During the last war Congress appropriated 
$1,650,000,000 for aircraft, and all that Gen- 
eral Pershing got in France was 196 planes, 
all unfit for war duty. 


I wish to repeat that: 


During the last war Congress appropriated 
$1,650,000,000 for aircraft and all that Gen- 
eral Pershing got in France was 196 planes 
all unfit for war duty. In his memoirs 
Pershing said: 

“Some of the more sensational newspapers 
at home are making extravagant cla‘*~-s about 
the large number of American planes ac- 
tively engaged in France when in fact, up 
to this moment there is not a single plane 
of American make on the western front.” 

What’s more it is of official record, that 
not a single combat plane of American 
design saw action in the First World War. 
General Pershing was obliged to purchase 
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needy planes from England and France, 
What had happened to the $1,650,000,000 re. 
mains a mystery to this day. 
Now, read the (Truman) report of 1943 
on Curtiss-Wright, page 18: 
“The committee found that the company 
was producing and causing the Government 
to accept defective and substandard mate. 
rial. This was accomplished in the follow. 
ing ways: 
“1. By the falsification of tests. 
“2. By destruction of records. 
“3. By improperly recording results of 
tests. 
“4. By forging inspection reports. 
“5. By failing to segregate substandard anq 
defective material. 
“6. By failing to promptly destroy or muti- 
late such defective and substandard materia), 
“7, By orally changing tolerances allowed 
on parts. 
“8. By circumventing outside tolerances. 
“9. By allowing production to override the 
inspection force, thereby destroying morale 
of both company and Army inspectors. 
“10. By skipping inspection operations.” 
Yet, this corporation still enjoys spectac- 
ular and unprecedented success in obtaining 
war contracts. According to the (Truman) 
committee this organization with the sin- 
gle exception of General Motors, received 
more war contracts than any other manu- 
facturer in the Nation. 
What are the factors behind the power of 
Curtiss-Wright? 
The answer is truly amazing. Here it its, 
in part; This company has succeeded in get- 
ting its key men in important Government 
positions. In one case, Theodore P. Wrighr, 
played a leading role in this diabolical con- 
spiracy, who before he descended upon war- 
time Washington was vice president of Cur- 
tiss-Wright: This man directed the Air- 
craft Resources Control Office of the War 
Department, also headed the Aircrait P:0- 
duction Board. This meant that Mr. Wright 
was the dictator of the aircraft output in 
the Nation. He had full charge of all raw 
materials and priorities. 
Incidentally, when Henry J. Kaiser was de- 
manding the construction of flying boats for 
the purpose of carrying war freight in order 
to break the (still existing) transportation 
bott*eneck, Mr. Wright, as the power behind 
the War Production Board’s Aircraft Divivion, 
slyly disposed of Kaiser’s proposals by refus- 
ing to grant him the necessary materials. 
Why? Because the aircraft industry which 
Curtiss-Wright holds in the palm of its band 
feared the amazing talents of Mr. Kaiser. 
They didn’t want him competing with 
Curtiss-Wright or other companies, now, or 
after the war in the production of airships. 
It was purely a selfish motive that kept Mr. 
Kaiser out of the aircraft field. Obviously, 
this domineering attitude has played its part 
in delaying final victory. 
It is no wonder that Curtiss-Wright can 
m:.ke Charley McCarthys out of our Gov- 
ernment officials. Is it no wonder that Cur- 
tiss-Wright can pull strings to hold in abey- 
ance the Federal indictment now pending 
against the powerful company? Why is this 
trial being delayed? 
And, furthermore, now that the produc- 
tion of war aircraft has reached its peak, 
Curtiss-Wright got its man, Theodore P. 
Wright, appointed as Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministrator. Does it take a Sherlock Holmes 
to find out why he was put in that job? 
Certainly not. Curtiss-Wright wants to 
control the post-war aircraft industry and 
through the power of the C. A. A. it may be 
able to do so. 
The Senate War Investigating Committee 
holds in its possession undisputed evidence 
proving that defective Curtiss-Wright motors 
caused serious crashes not only in America 
but also in combat zones, still this admin- 
istration pampers these destroyers of human 
life, granting them freedom, power, protec- 
tion, and fabulous profits. 
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Finally, here is another amazing feature 
of sinister metamorphosis in official Wash- 

iton: 
z Robert Hinckley, recent Civil Aeronautics 
Board Chairman resigned some time ago as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce to become 
associated with Thomas Morgan, president of 
the Sperry Corporation. Soon after the 
Sperry Co. was flooded with war contracts. 
Morgan was once chairman of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. 

Look out American taxpayers. Here it 
comes, and may God be with you. 

Yours very truly, 






JOSEPH LEIB. 


Mr. President, I proceeded to make an 
investigation to verify what was said in 
this letter. I hold in my hand the report 
of the Special Senate Committee Inves- 
tigating the National Defense Program 
with respect to aircraft, dated July 10, 
1943, and on pege 30 of the report I read 
as follows: 

AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 

In addition to the foregoing the committee 
has been engaged in a study of military plane 
crashes and at a subsequent date will report 
on this subject. The committee is concerned 
about the large number of such casualties, 
particularly in noncombat operational flights 
in this country. 


Mr. President, that report was made 
17 months ago, and the American people 
have since had no further report of any 
kind or character on the subject. 

I further verify what was stated in the 
letter I just read by reading from page 10 
of the report made by the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on February 1, 
1944, as follows: 


An increase in the number of accidents is 
to be expected in the greatly expanded train- 
ing program. However, we are sincerely 
alarmed to discover a recent rise in the rate 
of those accidents. We are particularly 
alarmed to learn that the rate continues 
to rise. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
newspaper clipping containing an inter- 
view given by General Arnold on the 14th 
day of October 1944. The heading is as 
follows: 

More planes lost in training than combat, 
Army admits. 


The article continues: 


More Army airplanes have been lost in 
training pilots in this country than in combat. 


The date of this interview, mind you, 
Mr. President, is October 14, 1944. I 
read: 

More Army airplanes have been lost in 
training pilots in this country than in com- 
bat. That is a startling disclosure by the War 
Department this week. It released figures 
confirming a statement printed in Labor a 
fcw weeks ago. 

Since Pearl Harbor, it said, 17,500 pianes 
have been lost in continental United States, 
11,000 in crashes and wrecks, and that is 3,000 
more than have been lost by enemy action. 

It was also disclosed that there have been 
5,600 fatal flying accidents in training, in- 
volving about 11,000 deaths. 


Mr. President, I have some newspaper 
clippings dealing with this subject. I 
find one headline as follows: 

TRUMAN says United States pilots fly in- 
ferior planes. 

Another is as follows: 


Congressman ENGEL charges the Army tried 
to squelch exposé, 


Blames Roosevelt for “shameful” waste in 
building at Arlington. 


That is in connection with the War 
Department building itself. 


Thirteen million dollars spent at Fair- 
child plant; one plane produced. 


Here is another: 


Senator TRUMAN bares fake tests at Wright; 
Army O. K.'d bad engines; fliers crash with 
bad engine; phony ads covered up Curtiss- 
Wright 


I have before me an article which tells 
about the appointment of Theodore P. 
Wright, vice president of Curtiss-Wright. 
The article is dated August 24, 1944, and 
is as follows: 


Theodore P. Wright, who is to assume his 
duties as Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
about September 1, grew up with the aviation 
industry in this country. He was a vice 
president and chief engineer for Curtiss- 
Wright when asked to come to Washington 
in 1940 to act as liaison man between the 
Government and manufacturers expanding 
program of military planes. Mr. Wright is 
concluding his duties as Director of the Air- 
craft Resources Control Office to succeed 
Charles |. Stanton, whose resignation to be- 
come Deputy Administrator was recently an- 
nounced by President Roosevelt. 


Here I shall read some more headlines. 
Here is one from Nebraska: 


Seventeen Army fliers killed in collision of 
bombers. 


Here is one from Kansas: 
Liberator bomber crash kills four in Kansas. 


Here is one from Alabama: 


Nine dead, one injured in Alabama in 
bember crash, 


Here is one from Texas: 


Nineteen Army airmen die in two Texas 
crashes, 


Here is one from Arizona: 
Four dead, five safe as bomber crashes. 


Here is one from Alabama: 

Five killed in collision of two Army bomb- 
ers. 

Here is one from Georgia: 

Death list grows to eight in Macon bomber 
crash. 

Here is one from Tennessee: 

Nine Army flyers killed in crash near Mem- 
phis. 

Here is one from California: 

Ten of Army bomber crew killed in Call- 
fornia crash. 

Here is one from New Hampshire: 

Ten dead as bomber crashes into mountain. 


Here are some more headlines: 


Five Army airmen killed, one saved, in 
plane crash. 

Ten die as bomber crashes after flying up 
canyon. 


Here is one from Colorado: 

Four Army fiyers killed, five hurt, in Pueblo 
crash, 

Here is one from Washington: 

Four bodies found in plane missing since 
March 3. 

Here is one from Georgia: 


Eleven Army flyers killed in crash near 
Habana. 
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Here is one from Florida: 


Bomber’s crash wrecks two homes; nine 
flyers hurt. 


Here is another from Colorado: 


Lt. Robert Cockrell killed in Colorado 
bomber crash. 


Here is one from Massachusetts: 


Army probes plane crash which killed 10 
flyers. 


Here is another one from California: 


Twelve killed when bomber and fighter 
planes collide. 


Here is another one from California: 


Eight Army flyers killed in California 
crash. 


Here is another one from California: 


Eighteen killed, 12 injured, in Liberator 
crash. 


Here is an article which I know will be 
interesting. It is dated December 8, 
1944, about 4 weeks ago. It is in the 
form of an Associated Press dispatch: 

The Army Air Forces in 3 years of war have 
dumped 1,202,130 tons of bombs on enemy 
targets, destroyed 22,894 enemy planes, and 
probably wrecked 5,986 others. A Pearl Har- 
bor anniversary summary issued last night 
says this was accomplished at a cost of 13,- 
491 American planes and 86,580 casualties to 
air crews. The report covered operations up 
to last October 31. 


I am interested in this matter because 
I have flown for many years. I was in- 
terested to know why so many planes 
were crashing, and on October 14, 1943, 
I wrote to the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. TRumaN]. On October 19, 1943, I 
received this letter: 


Dear SENATOR LANGER: Thank you for your 
letter of October 14, inquiring concerning the 
report of my committee on military airplane 
accidents. The committee has been studying 
this matter for some time, but due to the 
difficulty which it has encountered in as- 
sembling the necessary information, this in- 
quiry has not been completed. Conse- 
quently, there will be no report in the im- 
mediate future. As soon as the Committee's 
material is fully assembled it will, of course, 
make a report. I will be glad to advise you 
as to the approximate time as soon as it is 
possible to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry §. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that this letter is 
dated October 19, 1943, and up to the 
present time no report has been forth- 
coming. I certainly hope that a report 
will be made before the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri assumes the office 
of Vice President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
copy of the San Diego Union of January 
5, 1945. This newspaper is published in 
California. If the statements made in 
this article were not the result of an in- 
vestigation, I doubt if anyone in America 
would believe them. 

INQUEST JURY HEARS WORKERS—PROBE OF 
CRASH FATAL TO S1x GETS UNDER WAY 

Simple, ghastly error, or heedless, death- 
dealing negligence? Which caused deaths of 
six men as a Liberator bomber crashed at 
Loma Portal in test flight November 22? 

Answers to these questions are sought in an 
inquest which opened yesterday in offices of 
Coroner Chester D. Gunn, and will continue 
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tcday. Seven witnesses testified before a 
jury of 10 men and 2 women yesterday, and 
upon their answers may depend the fate of 
possibly 3 workmen whose duties at Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation plants, 
where the plane was made, included inspec- 
tion of nuts and bolts. Three other witnesses 
will be called today. 


SECTION IN ROOM 

Near the jury box and constantly referred 
to throughcut the inquest’s first session stood 
a 3-foot piece of the 32-foot left outer wing 
panel that broke locse and left the Liber- 
ator helpless. Strips of thin, hard steel 
pierced by more than 116 bolt holes tracing 
the shape of the wing formed a focus of 
interest. 

It was because 96 of the holes had never 


been filled in splicing the panel to the inner , 


w'ng that tragedy overtook the plane soon 
a‘ter its take-off, Deputy Coroner Lloyd F. 
Jones said.in instructing the jury, and at 
lcast one witness concurred. 


I note the deep interest of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WriLEy] and the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr, 
AIXEN], 

A wing in an airplane had 116 places 
for bolts, and 96 of those places never 
had bolts put in them, and the wing 
Gropped off. The wing was found and 
shown to the jury. That plane did not 
burn. 

So, Mr. President, once more I join 
with other Senators who have been en- 
deavoring to get this report. Once more 
I believe I am with the overwhelming 
majority of Senators on this floor who 
insist that the bombers and other air- 
planes which are being built for our flyers 
shall not be flying coffins. I join with 
the overwhelming majority of Sena- 
tors and, so far as I know, with every 
Senator on this floor in insisting that 
when our young heroes go into the air 
they shall have planes which have been 
honestly built, honestly inspected, and 
are safe. Mr. President, I submit that 
the overwhelming amount of evidence 
shows that exactly the contrary has oc- 
curred, 

OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I spoke on the floor of the Senate on an 
important fact in the history of Ameri- 
ca’s consideration of entrance into the 
League of Nations. That fact was that 
in January 1920, Viscount Grey, then 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
wrote a letter to the London Times in 
which he stated that he accepted in prin- 
ciple the American reservations to rati- 
fication of the treaty. That was in spite 
of the fact that President Wilson told 
his Democratic associates in the Senate 
to vote against the resolution of ratifica- 
tion which contained the reservations. 

Ambassador Grey stated the follow- 
ing, among cther things: 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the 
American people are prepared or wish to with- 
draw their influence in world affairs, 


What a dynamic statement that was. 
It seems to have echoed down through 
the years. 

Viscount Grey also said: 

Americans differ among themselves as to 
whether they could or ought to have entered 
the wer sooner than they did. 
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Again history has repeated itself. We’ 
have just had a political campaign on 
that issue. When we thought we had 
the foreign policy of this country set- 
tled, after the distinguished Presiding 
Officer [Mr. Fu.sricnt in the chair] 
had fathered a resolution on the sub- 
ject in the House of Representatives and 
the Senate had unanimously adopted a 
similar resolution, we again debated in 
the campaign the question of interven- 
tion or nonintervention, the question of 
isolation, whatever that means. 

I continue to quote from Lord Grey’s 
letter: 

It is neither necessary nor profitable for 
foreigners to discuss this point now. 


Stop and think of that statement, Mr. 
President. Lord Grey was telling his peo- 
ple not to discuss America’s own affairs. 
His statement was quite pointed, was it 
not? A voice out of the past might have 
led us away from recent misunderstand- 
ings. 

I continue to quote from Lord Grey’s 
letter: 

What is common to all Americans and to 
all foreigners who know the facts is the un- 
selfish, wholehearted spirit in which the 
American Nation acted when it came into the 
war. 


Yet, Mr. President, do you remember, 
after the war was won, the years when we 
received no thanks? 

In order to keep the record absolutely 
straight and to belie the expression of the 
synthetic speakers in America who for 20 
years have denounced America and have 
denounced the Senate in particular for 
its deliberations in 1919 and 1920 regard- 
ing the entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp, Lord Grey’s letter, which may 
be found on page 2335 of volume 59 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, second session, under 
date of February 2, 1920. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post of Feb. 1, 1920] 


Lorp GREY DEFENDS AMERICAN RESERVATIONS; 
No OBJECTIONS TO INCREASING UNITED STATES 
VoTE IN LEAGUE—“OurR Ossect Is TO MAIN- 
TAIN STATES OF BRITISH DOMAINS,” NoT TO 
OUTVOTE AMERICA, HE WriITES—Says SENATE 
Has REASON AND RIGHT TO PREVENT COUNCIL 
REPRESENTATIVE COMMITTING COUNTRY TO 
AcTION OPPOSED BY CONGRESS—PRAISES 
AMERICAN PEOPLE'S SPIRIT 


Lonpon, January 31.—Lord Grey of Fallo- 
don, the British Ambassador to Washington, 
now in England, has written the following 
letter to the London Times: 

“Nothing, it seems to me, is more desirable 
in international politics than a good under- 
standing petween the democracy of the 
United States on one hand and democratic 
Great Britain and her self-governing do- 
minions, and I hope we may acd Ireland, on 
the other. Nothing would be more disastrous 
than misunderstanding and estrangement. 

“There are some aspects of the position in 
the United States with regard to the League 
of Nations which are not wholly understood 
in Britain. I am in hope that as a result of 
my recent stay in Washington I may be able 
to make the position better understood. I 
venture to offer the following observations. 
They represent only my own personal opinion; 
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nothing more. They are given simply as 
those of a private individual.” 


AMERICANS REGRET IMPASSE 


“In Great Britain and the Allied countries 
there is naturally impatience and disappoint. 
ment at the delay of the United States in 
ratifying the peace treaty and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. It is perhaps not 
generally recognized here that there is also 
great impatience and disappointment in the 
United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate more keenly regretteq 
than in the United States, where there is g 
strong, even urgent, desire on the part of 
public opinion to see that a way out of that 
impasse be found which will be both honor. 
able to America and helpful to the world. 

“It will be well to understand the real diffi. 
culties with which the people of the United 
States have been confronted. In the clear 
light of right understanding, what seemed to 
be disagreeable features of the situation will 
assume a more favorable and intelligible 
aspect. Let us first get rid cf one misunder- 
standing. No charge of bad faith or of re- 
pudiating signatures can ke brought against 
the action of the United States.” 


POLITICS NOT SOLE DIFFICULTY 

“The Senate, by the American Constitu- 
tion, is an independent body, an independ- 
ent element in the treaty-making power, 
Its refusal to ratify the treaty cannot expose 
either itself or the country to a charge of 
bad faith or of repudiation; nor is it fair 
to represent the United States as holding up 
the treaty solely from motives of party poli- 
tics, thereby sacrificing the interests of other 
nations for this petty consideration, 

“It is true that there are party politics 
and personal animosities in the United 
States. An American who saw much of 
England between 1880 and 1890 said that the 
present condition of politics in the United 
States reminded him of what he had ob- 
served in London when Gladstone had first 
advocated home rule for Ireland. Party 
politics and the personal animosities arising 
out of them operate in every democratic 
country. They are factors varying from time 
to time in degree, but always more or less 
active, and they operate upon every public 
question which is at all controversial. They 
are, however, not the sole or even the prime 
cause of the difficulty in the United States 
about the League of Nations.” 


REASONS FOR RESERVATIONS 


“Nor is it true to say that the United States 
is moved solely by self-interest to a disre- 
gard of higher ideals. In the United States, 
as in other countries, there are cross-currents 
and backwaters in national life and motives. 
It would be well, therefore, for reasons both 
ef truth and expediency, to concentrate on 
the real underlying causes of the Senate’s 
reservations in ratifying the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

“There is in the United States a conserva- 
tive feeling for traditional policy, and one 
of those traditions, consecrated by the ad- 
vice of Washington, is to abstain from for- 
eign, and particularly from European, en- 
tanglements. Even for nations which have 
been used to European alliances, the League 
of Nations is felt to be something of a new 
departure. This is still more true for the 
United States, which has hitherto held aloof 
from all outside alliances. The League of 
Nations is not merely a plunge into the un- 
known, but a plunge into something which 
its historical advice and traditions have 
hitherto positively. disapproved. Hence this 
desire for some qualification and reservation.” 


GRAVE CLASH POSSIBLE 


“The American Constitution not only 
makes possible but under certain conditions 
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renders inevitable a conflict between the 
Executive and the legislature. It would be 
possible, if the Covenant of the League of 
Nations stands, for a President in some fu- 
ture years to commit the United States, 
through its American representative on the 
council of the League of Nations, to a policy 
which the legislature at that time might 
disapprove. 

“That contingency is one which cannot 
arise in Great Britain, where the Govern- 
ment is daily responsible to the representa- 
tive authority of the House of Commons, 
and where, in case of conflict between the 
House of Commons and the Government, the 
latter must either immediately give way or 
public opinion must decide between them 
and assert itself by an immediate general 
election. But in the United States it is oth- 
erwise. The contingency is within the re- 
gion of practical politics, They have rea- 
son and, if they so desire, the right to pro- 
vide against it.” 


LEAGUE NEEDS AMERICA 


“What, then, may be fairly expected from 
the United States in this great crisis of 
world policy? For crisis indeed it is. If the 
participation of the United States was enor- 
mously helpful in securing victory in the 
critical months of 1918, its help will be even 
more essential to secure stability in peace. 


Without the United States present the 
League of Nations may become little better 
than a league of allies for armed self-defense 


against a revival of Prussian militarism or 

rainst the military sequel to bolshevism in 
Russia. Bolshevism is despotism, and des- 
potisms have a tendency to become mili- 
tarism, as the great French Revolution 
proved. 

“The great object of the League of Na- 
tions is to prevent future war and to discour- 
age from the beginning the growth of aggres- 
sive armaments which would lead to war. 
Without the United States it will have nei- 
ther the overwhelming physical nor moral 
force behind it that it should have, or if it 
has physical force it will not have the same 
degree of moral force, for it will be predomi- 
nantly a European and not a world organi- 
zation, and it will be tainted with all the 
interracial jealousies of Europe.” 


DEFENDS AMERICAN PEOPLE 


“With the United States in the League of 
Nations, war may be prevented and arma- 
nents discouraged, and it will not be in the 
power of the fretful nations of the world to 
disturb the general peace. With America out- 
side the League of Nations the old order of 
things will be revived, old consequences will 
recur, there will again be some great catas- 
trophe cf war in which it will find itself 
compelled to intervene for the same reason 
and at no less or even greater cost than in 
1917. 

“It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the American people are prepared or wish 
to withdraw their influence in world affairs. 
Americans differ among themselves as to 
Whether they could or ought to have entered 
the war sooner than they did. It is neither 
necessary nor profitable for foreigners to dis- 
cuss this point now. What is common to all 
Americans and to all foreigners who know 
the facts is the unselfish, wholehearted spirit 
in which the American Nation acted when it 
came into the war.” 


NOT PLAYING SMALL PART 


“The immediate adoption of compulsory 
military service and, even more, the rationing 
of food and fuel in these millions and mil- 
‘ions of households over such a vast area— 
not by compulsion but by purely voluntary 
action in response to an appeal which had no 
compulsion behind it—is a remarkable and 
even astonishing example of national spirit 
and idealism. That spirit is still there. It 
is as much a part of the nature and possibili- 
ties of the American people as any other char- 
acteristic, 


“It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that because the citizens of the United States 
wish to limit their obligations they therefore 
propose to themselves to play a small part 
in the League of Nations. If they enter the 
League as a willing partner with limited 
obligations, it may well be that American 
opinion and American action inside the 
League will be more fruitful than if they en- 
tered as a reluctant partner who felt that her 
hand had been forced. It is in this spirit, in 
this hope, and in this expectation that I think 
we should approach and are justified in ap- 
proaching the consideration of American 
reservations. Difficulties and dangers which 
Americans foresee in it will probably never 
arise or be felt by them when they are once 
in the League; in the same way, the weaken- 
ing and injury to the League which some of 
its best friends apprehend from American 
reservations would not be felt in practice.” 


SHOULD ACCEPT CONDITIONS 


“If the outcome of the long controversy 
in the Senate will be to offer cooperation in 
the League of Nations, it would be the great- 
est mistake to refuse that cooperation be- 
cause of the conditions attached to it; and 
when that cooperation is accepted, let it not 
be accepted in a spirit of pessimism. The 
most vital considerations are that the repre- 
sentatives should be appointed to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations by all nations 
that are members of the Council; that the 
representatives should be men who are in- 
spired by the ideals for which we entered the 
war, and that the representatives should be 
instructed and supported in that same spirit 
of equity and freedom by the governments 
and the public opinion of the countries who 
are now partners in peace. If that be the 
spirit of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, fear that the representatives of the 
United States in that Council will not take 
part in realizing the hopes of the League are 
unfounded. 

“There is one particular reservation which 
must give rise to some difficulty in Great 
Britain and her self-governing dominions. 
It is that which has reference to the six 
British votes in the Assembly of the League 
of Nations.” 

VOTES OF BRITISH DOMINIONS 


“The self-governing dominions are full 
members of the League. They will admit, 
and Great Britain can admit, no qualifica- 
tion whatever of that right. Whatever the 
self-governing dominions may be in theory 
and in the letter of the constitution, they 
have in effect ceased to be colonies in the 
old sense of the word. They are free com- 
munities, independent as regards all their 
own affairs, and partners in those which 
concern the empire at large.” 


“To any provision which makes it clear 
that none of those British votes can be used 
in a dispute likely to lead to a rupture in 
which any part of the British Empire is in- 
volved no exception can be taken. That is 
the only reasonable interpretation of the 
covenant as it now stands. If any part of 
the British Empire is involved in a dispute 
with the United States, the latter will be 
unable to vote, and all parts of the British 
Empire, precisely because they are partners, 
will be parties to that dispute and equally 
unable to vote. But as regards their right 
to vote where they are not parties to the 
dispuie, there can be no qualification, and 
there is a very general admission that the 
votes of the self-governing dominions would 
in most cases be found on the same side as 
that of the United States. 

“It must not be supposed that in the 
United States there is any tendency to 
grudge the fact that Canada and the other 
self-governing dominions of the British Em- 
pire have votes, but any person with the 
smallest understanding of public audiences 
must realize the feeling created by the state- 
ment that the United States, with several 
million more English-speaking citizens than 


there are in the whole of the British Em- 
pire, should have only 1 vote, while the 
British Empire has 6 votes. 

“It may be sufficient to observe that the 
reservation of America does not in any way 
challenge the right of the self-governing do- 
minions to exercise their votes, nor does it 
State that the United States will necessarily 
reject a decision in which those votes have 
been cast. It is therefore possible—I think 
it is even more than probable—that in prac- 
tice no dispute will ever arise. Our object 
is to maintain the status of the self-govern- 
ing dominions, not to secure a greater Brit- 
ish than American vote, and we have no ob- 
jection in principle to an increase of the 
American vote, 


“GREY OF FALLODON.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sig- 
nificance of Lord Grey’s letter is that 
after the First World War America was 
ready, willing, and able to make all rea- 
sonable compromises in the establish- 
ment of a just and enduring peace. The 
same condition holds doubly true today. 
Our hearts are open; our arms are out- 
stretched to the other nations of the 
world. Both Houses of Congress have 
signified their willingness to enter into 
world-wide cooperation. They have re- 
flected the will of the people, as indi- 
cated in every recent poll of public 
opinion. 

Yes, Mr. President; we are again ready. 
It is for the nations of Europe to demon- 
strate that they are ready. The United 
States recognizes the importarce of the 
Allied Nations getting together. It wishes 
to cooperate with all other like-minded 
nations in an effort to preserve world 
peace. World peace can best be assured 
only when sovereign states, while pre- 
serving their own full sovereignty and 
their own essential interests, find com- 
mon grounds on which to work together. 
That is the point. We Americans must 
consider the issue from the other fellow’s 
viewpoint before criticizing it, and Europe 
must consider the issue from our point 
of view. 

I see the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois {[Mr. Lucas] in the Cham- 
ber. In voicing this sentiment I voize 
the only basic idea expressed by Abraham 
Lincoln, when he said that we should 
put ourselves in the other fellow’s posi- 
tion and should consider his viewpoint, 
before we start criticizing, and that we 
should attempt to understand his posi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, we must first find the 
common grounds between ourselves and 
our allies, and subsequently consider the 
contested grounds, rather than vice 
versa. Let us first seek the things which 
unite us, rather than those which divide 
us; let us first seek the things which 
strengthen the bonds between us, rather 
than the things which weaken those 
bonds. When we have found an issue 
upon which there is genuine and honest 
difference of opinion, we should discuss 
it with our allies without prejudice, with- 
out hysteria, without breast beating. 
Let us give and take rationally, logically, 
and calmly. In this period we not only 
have to develop poise, not poison, within 
ourselves, but we must have humility, 
not bravado; restraint, not rashness; 
perspective, not short-sightedness. 

So, Mr. President, I say we in this 
country are ready again, as Lord Grcy 
said we were before. 
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Today the burden of proof is on the 
nations of Europe to certify that they are 
at least willing to come halfway in for- 
mulating the post-war international or- 
ganization. It is for the nations of 
Europe, individually and collectively, to 
compose their differences among their 
own peoples and with each other. It is 
for each nation of Europe to perform a 
single, inspired, noble, and unselfish act 
of harmonious cooperation, and then to 
follow it up with other such deeds, and 
thereby win the hearts of their own peo- 
ple and of the American people to the 
thought that world cooperation is possi- 
ble. The alternative to such action on 
the part of Europe is a disillusionment 
end cynicism regarding European affairs 
which may develop into a tidal wave of 
a new isolationism, isolationism in 
earnest. 

We go through the wine press twice. 
There may be no further chance. It is 
that which I fear, Mr. President, and 
it is against that which I pray. I refer 
to an utter lack of mere common sense. 
ifiany times during the practice of the 
law for 30 years I settled strikes. I set- 
tled differences whem I could get the 
parties around the table, and they had 
composed themselves for rational think- 
ing. Results were then possible. In in- 
ternational affairs we must get around 
the table. We must see the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint. We must not narrow 
our perspective to merely the American 
view. We must recognize the other fel- 
low’s views as well. In 1939, while rep- 
resenting this Government in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union Conference at Oslo, 
Norway, I made a statement which I 
should like to read. It is very brief. I 
repeat to the nations of the world, and 
to America, especially, what I said on 
that occasion. All the democratic na- 
tions of the world were represented in 
that meeting. Only the Fascist govern- 
ments were not represented. It was 10 
days before Hitler went into Poland, and 
the air was charged with coming events. 
The meeting was held in the Storthing, 
or parliament building in Oslo. Address- 
ing the group to which I have referred, 
which was composed of 300 or 400 men 
representing democratic nations, I said: 


From every land in Europe, America has 
received its blood stream. Your great cul- 
ture has enriched our lives. Your music, 
your literature, your drama, some Of your 
great ideas in economics, philosophy, and 
religion we have made our own. But, Mr. 
President, you have something we do not 
want. I refer to those barriers analyzed by 
the psychologists as fear, hatred, and dis- 
tress. 

Allow me to say parenthetically that 
the statement with reference to fear 
which the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan |Mr., VANDENBERG] so clearly out- 
lined in his speech of yesterday was 
clearly America’s voice. I continue 
quoting: ; 

Yes; we owe you much. We know the 
world is small. We are neighbors. We want 
to help. Your problems are intricate. There 
are many equations that we do not under- 


stand. I say we want to help, but we want 
to help you to help yourselves to the end 
that your problems may find solution 
through you. * * ® 

We want to be helpful, but America does 
not want— 
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I was speaking then of the voice of 


America to the extent of between 70 and ° 


$5 percent of the people, as indicated by 
every poll from that time to Pearl Har- 
bor— 


We want to be helpful but America does 
not want to meddle in Europe. The role of 
a meddler I do not crave for my country. 


That, Mr. President, is the thing we 
have to be careful of in our dealings in 
the international picture. We do not 
want to meddle. We want to help. We 
want to help those poor nations get on 
their feet so that they can help them- 
selves, but we must be careful or they 
will be saying that we are putting our 
noses into their business. The only rea- 
son we are going forward and collabo- 
rating and cooperating is to make sure, 
if it is humanly possible to do so, that 
once again our sons shall not have to go 
forth into another world holocaust. 


REGULATION OF BEEF PRODUCTION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, yester- 
day I placed in the RrEcorp a very short 
statement covering my opinion of the 
order issued yesterday by the Economic 
Stabilization Director with reference to 
prices on live cattle. Later in the day I 
received a copy of the order which had 
been released to the public press. In 
order to be perfectly fair, and keep both 
sides of the controversy thoroughly in- 
formed, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks a copy of the release 
of the Office of Economic Stabilization. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 


Economic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson today directed the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, the War Food Administration, 
and Defense Supplies Corporation to make 
several important changes in the cattle sta- 
bilization program. The purpose of the di- 
rective is to make it possible for O. P. A. to 
secure more effective control of live cattle 
prices and to continue to protect the con- 
sumer against any increase in the price of 
meat. The program, which was recommended 
to the Office of Economic Stabilization by the 
Office of Price Administration, will, at the 
same time, prevent any substantial reduction 
in live cattle prices, which would adversely 
affect cattle feeding or production. The pro- 
gram is as follows: 

1. O. P. A. and W. F. A. were directed to 
establish an overriding ceiling on live cat- 
tle and calves on the basis of $18 per hundred- 
weight at Chicago until July 2, 1945, when 
the overriding ceiling will be lowered to 
$17.50. 

2. D.S. C. was directed to increase the sub- 
sidy payments on Choice (grade AA) by $1, 
and Good (grade A) beef by 50 cents per 100 
pounds, live weight. On July 2, 1945, the 
subsidy payments on Choice cattle only will 
be reduced by 50 cents. 

3. O. P. A. and W. F. A. were directed to 
increase the price of the stabilization range 
for Choice by $1, and Good cattle by 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, live weight, over the entire 
country. However, on July 2, 1945, the maxi- 
mum and the minimum of the stabilization 
range for Choice cattle will be reduced by 50 
cents per hundred pounds, live weight. 

4. O. P. A. and W. F. A. were directed to 
issue a regulation making it an O. P. A. viola- 
tion for a slaughterer to pay more, on the 
average, grade and yield considered, than the 
maximum prices of the stabilization range for 
the cattle purchased and slaughtered by him 
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over a month's period. This does not include 
calves. 

5. W. F. A. was directed to delegate author. 
ity to the Price Administrator to issue an 
order establishing the maximum percentage 
of Good and Choice cattle that any slaugh. 
terer may slaughter or deliver over a month’s 
time. 

Continuation of subsidy payments under 
the ‘program beyond June 30, 1945, is, of 
course, contingent upon congressional appro. 
priation of the necessary funds. 

This directive is effective January 29, 1945. 

Prior to this directive a slaughterer could 
pay more than the maximums of the stabili- 
zation range for cattle, with the only penalty 
being that of loss of subsidy. Under today’s 
directive the purchase of cattle at levels ex. 
ceeding the revised stabilization maximums 
over a month’s time will constitute a viola- 
tion of O. P. A. regulations and be subject 
to enforcement action. 

Furthermore, before the present directive 
was issued a slaughterer could pay any 
amount for an individual animal or drove of 
animals without violating any regulation, 
provided he was willing to absorb the possible 
loss of subsidy. Frequently slaughterers 
could offset very high prices for certain grades 
of cattle by buying other grades at prices be- 
low the minimums of the stabilization range 
and not lose subsidy. Today’s action will 
prevent a slaughterer from paying more than 
$1 above the maximum of the stabilization 
range for any cattle or calf. This will be $18 
per hundred pounds, live weight, in Chicago, 
and will vary somewhat at other points. This 
figure will become $17.50 in Chicago on July 
2, 1945. This action should definitely relieve 
the squeeze on those slaughterers who have 
been forced by market conditions to pay more 
than the maximums of the stabilization 
range. 

The $18 overriding ceiling thus provided at 
this time, and which will remain in effect un- 
til July 2, 1945, is established to protect feed- 
ers who now have livestock on hand. Many 
of these feeders purchased these feeder-type 
cattle in anticipation of feeding them up to 
Choice grade and receiving a price in excess 
of $17.50. The published market quotations 
on Choice cattle at Chicago during the last 6 
months of 1944 averaged somewhat higher 
than $17.50. It is expected that these feeders 
will have an opportunity to sell all of these 
cattle before July 2, 1945. 

The increases in the minimum and maxi- 
mum levels of the stabilization range for 
Choice cattle, and the increases in the subsidy 
payments on Choice cattle during this period 
should permit slaughterers to pay approxi- 
mately the price levels which have existed 
during the past few months. 

The increases in subsidy payments on Good 
and Choice cattle, and the increases in the 
maximum of the stabilization range for Good 
and Choice cattle, both prior to and after July 
2, 1945, should prevent this more effective 
control on cattle prices from reducing pro- 
ducers’ prices sharply under market levels of 
the last few months. This action should pro- 
vide the cattle-price structure with a wider 
spread for feeders than has existed heretofore. 

The action does not establish live cattle 
ceiling prices by individual grades, O. E. S. 
emphasized, except that no cattle can be 
bought or sold at prices higher than the over- 
riding ceiling. The slaughterer will, however, 
on the average, have to buy his cattle at levels 
no higher than the maximums of the stabili- 
zation range, grade, and yield considered, in 
order to stay in compliance. He may pay up 
to the overriding ceiling for any individual 
bullock or drove. This plan leaves the 
slaughterer considerable flexibility in his cat- 
tle buying. Compliance will be determined 
upon the seme basis as is now used by the 
slaughterer in his applications to D. S. C. for 
subsidy. 

In brief, this drove compliance method 
works as follows: 
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Over a month's time the slaughterer knows 
the dressed weight of his beef by grades and 
tne total cost of the live cattle slaughtered to 

vide that beef. The dressed weight of the 
beet f of each grade is divided by a conversion 
factor to determine the calculated live weight 
of the cattle slaughtered to provide that beef. 
These conversion factors have been certified 
py O. P. A. and W. F. A. for each grade. They 
are stated in D. 8. C.’s subsidy application 
The calculated live weight for each 


blanks. , 
crade of cattle is multiplied by the maximum 
price of the stabilization range for that grade 


of cattle. The amounts determined for each 
erade of cattle are added together to obtain 
the amount that would have been paid for 
that particular drove if all the cattle had been 
bought at the maximum permitted under- 
the-stabilization range. If the actual cost of 
the monthly drove exceeds this calculated 
meximum, the slaughter will be in violation. 

Today's action will permit the Price Ad- 
ministrator to issue an order fixing the maxi- 
mum percentage of Good and Choice cattle 
that can be slaughtered or delivered by any 
slaughterer over a month's time. Prior to 
today’s action any slaughterer could elect to 
kill any percentage of any grade of cattle. 
A considerable number of _ slaughterers 
throughout the country have confined their 
slaughtering operations primarily to Gocd 
and Choice cattle and have killed few cr none 
of the other grades. Since these two grades 
of cattle have generally tended to sell at or 
above the maximums of the stabilization 
range, slaughterers who killed these grades 
almost exclusively had an average cattle cost 
higher than that intended under the stabil- 
ization program. 

Furthermore, these particular slaughterers 
had available for their customers a much 
higher percentage of high-quality beef than 
the average slaughterer in the industry. To- 
day’s action permits the Price Administrator 
to require all slaughterers to kill at least a 
minimum percentage of other grades of cat- 
ile, The percentage of Good and Choice cat- 
tle available varies seasonally and the forth- 
coming O. P. A. order will take this into 
account. This order will require all 
slaughterers to participate in the slaughter 
and distribution of the commoner types of 
beef and should result in a more equitable 
distribution of the better grades. Further- 
more, this order will require slaughterers 
to kill a drove including several grades of 
cattle, which should result in their average 
costs of cattle staying within the stabiliza- 
tion range. 

(Prices, cattle and calves, Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Directive No. 28. Effec- 
tive January 29, 1945.) 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in this 
connection I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to one clause in the release to 
which I have referred. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Today’s action will permit the Price Ad- 
ministrator to issue an order fixing the max- 
imum percentage of Good and Choice cattle 
that can be slaughtered or delivered by any 
slaughterer over a month’s time. 


In the next paragraph this sentence 
appears: 

Today’s action permits the Price Adminis- 
trator to require all slaughterers to kill at 


least a minimum percentage of other grades 
of cattle. 


I can see nothing but chaos follow- 
ing such an interpretation of the order, 
Mr. President, because cattle slaughter- 
ers are similar to persons engaged in 
other lines of business. Each slaughterer 
has his regular line of trade. He re- 
quires certain grades of beef to satisfy 
his customers, who would not want the 
other grades at all. If a slaughterer is 
required to kill a certain percentage of 
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all the various grades of cattle, nothing 
but chaos can result. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until Monday next at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to: and (at 12 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, January 15, 
1944, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate January 11, 1945: 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Miles N. Pike, of Nevada, to be United 


States attormey for the district of Nevada, 
to fill an existing vacancy. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Harris Walthall, of El Paso, Tex., to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 24, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., to fill an existing vacancy. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 


‘masters; 


CALIFORNIA 

Walter C. Quigley, Mariposa, Calif., in place 
of D. K. Campbell, resigned. 

FLORIDA 

Herman E. Wattwood, Titusville, Fla., in 

place of M. L. Calder, deceased. 
GEORGIA 

Jesse G. Scaife, Fort Gaines, Ga., 

of R. A. Fowler, transferred. 
ILLINOIS 

M. Elaine Bryant, Browning, I1., in place 
of B.I. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired August 5, 1941. 

James C, Stanley, Fairfield, Ill., in place of 
O. P. Bonner, transferred. 

Genevieve B. Livesay, Posen, Il. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

KENTUCKY 

Verdie Whitmer, Bremen, Ky. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Stella Creekmore, Rockholds, 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 


MICHIGAN 


Lester Kittell, Riverside, Mich. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


MINNESOTA 
Richard M. Odegard, Watson, Minn. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MONTANA 


Alice A. Van Campen, Reedpoint, Mont., in 
place of S. J. Guthrie, retired. 


in place 


Office be- 


Office be- 


Ky. Office 


Office be- 


Office 


NEW MEXICO 
Gertrude E. White, Melrose, N. Mex., in 
place of G. E. White. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 18, 1942. 
NEW YORK 
Mabel J. Bigelow, Richville, N. Y., 
of J. M. Reed, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
John S. Chapman, Grifton, N. C., 
of R. B. Mewborn, transferred. 
OKLAHOMA 
Walter J. Lundy, Forgan, 
of B. D. Miller, resigned. 
OREGON 
Lloyd W. Lewis, Nyssa, Oreg., 
8. D. Goshert, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Louise C. Treadway, Pleasant Hill, Tenn., in 
place of K. N. Suttle, resigned. 
TEXAS 


Cecil R. Chamberlain, Goree, Tex., 
of L. C, Cowser, removed, 


in place 


in place 


Okla., in place 


in place of 


in place 
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Walter L. Taylor, Morton, Tex., in place of 
M. N. Winder, retired. 

Leta B. Eidson, Stanton, Tex., 
J. M. Hall, resigned. 

George L. Barber, Talco, Te 
F. A. Brown, transferred. 


in place of 


x., in place of 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 11, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Blessed Lord, we pray today for every 
effort which is being made for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, of brotherhood, 
peace, and good will throughout our 
country. May there be im us a broader 
understanding and a conscience that is 
willing and free to be guided aright. O 
let the breath of the Gospel of our Mas- 
ter be breathed where men are arrayed 
against one another, ‘seeking selfish 
power which exerts itself in divisive ways. 
May they aim at the true ideal, judging 
themselves in the sight of a just God; 
forbid that we should follow the courses 
which have proven fatal to others. Hold 
us back from a destructive materialism 
from vanity and thoughtlessness, re- 
minding us that these sins produced 
Shame and ruin in every age. Every- 
where, dear Lord, allow the world to roll 
no longer eclipsed; grant that it may be 
redeemed and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdom of our Lord. 

O Good Shepherd, wilt Thou grant 
Thy blessing especially to all those who 
are in trouble, to all who are in dark- 
ness, to all who are suffering from be- 
reavement, to all who are heartsick, dnd 
to all children of sorrow; O bring stars 
into their nights. Keep from despond- 
ency those who are in the midst of life’s 
duties, and may we all seek the right 
things in the right way, and inspire us 
with an invincible desire for peace, that 
man to man may brother be. Through 
Christ. Amen 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


DRAFTING OF NURSES 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members of this House have asked 
me if I would outline some of the factual 
background of the present nursing situa- 
tion, with perhaps some of the pros and 
cons of a draft of nurses for the Army 
and Navy at this time. Iam most happy 
to do so, and to this end am asking 
unanimous consent to spread my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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The possible drafting of nurses has 
been talked of for several years as the 
only means by which an adequate num- 
ber could be secured for a very heavy 
load of casualties, especially over a long 
period. Many nurses have been hoping 
for it for some time as the only way for 
them to obtain release from civilian hos- 
pitals and other obligations. Many re- 
cruiting committees have hoped for it as 
the only means to shake certain groups 
of nurses and certain hospital and civil- 
ian groups awake to their responsibilities 
to the fighting men. To all of these and 
to many others, the President’s call for 
such a draft, whether there be a uni- 
versal service act or not, was exceed- 
ingly welcome. 

In order to recognize adequately the 
voluntary response of the nursing pro- 
fession to the need under the conditions 
existing up to the late fall, it seems to 
me important as a starting point for our 
considerations of a possible amendment 
to the Selective Service Act, or to such 
a bill as that introduced this week by 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May], chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, that we take cognizance of 
the fact that out of the 265,000 nurses 
of the country, 78,000 have already vol- 
unteered, 53,000 of whom are in the 
service today. 

Let us not fall into the temptation of 
considering only the nurses responsible 
for the present shortage; rather let us 
inform ourselves of some of the other 
factors involved. Not the least of these 
is the fact that we civilians have not 
recognized our personal responsibility 
sufficiently. We are not thinking in 
terms of total-war needs. We are still 
thinking life is as it used to be. Many 
people have more money than they have 
had in a long time, and they are trying 
to catch up on a lot of their physical 
ills, flooding the hospitals in consequence. 
Some of their needs could wait, and I, 
for one, feel that no one has a right to 
a hospital bed today unless his need 
is acute. Whatever could be delayed 
should be. To the same end, special 
nurses should be available only to those 
whose physical need demands constant 
watchfulness and care; but special 
nurses should be made available to all 
who so need them, regardless of ability 
to pay. 

Hospitalization of the acutely sick, on 
the other hand, helps in the conservation 
of our depleted community medical per- 
sonnel, a very real part of the national 
picture. 

The situation in many civilian hos- 
pitals due to lack of nurses is acute, but 
studies have long revealed that salary 
schedules are generally too low to at- 
tract the private-duty nurses into the 
hospital field, though many married or 
older nurses are giving part time and so 
helping to keep the hospital nursing 
staffs above the danger point. Volun- 
teer nurses’ aides, and paid aides, and 
paid hospital assistants with volunteer 
orderlies are proving their value every- 
where. Here again we civilians have the 
responsibility of increasing these groups 
so that qualified nurses can enlist in the 
armed services. 

I do not minimize the difficult situa- 
tion in which the civilian hospitals find 
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themselves—but we must find ways to 
supplement their services and ease their 
loads. For instance, a certain number 
of patients could be discharged earlier 
than they are if the doctors would ac- 
quire the habit of referring them to the 
public health nursing associations, 
whose nurses, though already heavily 
loaded, could give them care at home. 
Care of our civilian population is, of 
course, a necessary part of our responsi- 
bility as citizens. In the field of indus- 
try, it might be that such organizations 
employing less than 500 could make 
arrangements with local public-health 
services for part-time work, rather than 
tying up one or more nurses full time. 
All these various methods added up to- 
gether would help carry the load. 

One of the deterring factors in nurse 
recruitment during 1944 has been the 
action of the War Department in Jan- 
uary of 1944 in reducing the 50,000 ceil- 
ing on-nurses to 40,000, and keeping it on 
overlong. This action canceled plans 
for the national registration of nurses 
and an O. W. I. recruitment campaign 
that was about to be launched. 

The fall gave us the extraordinary 
phenomena of “the war is over; let us re- 
convert everything possible to be set for 
peace.” Naturally, nurses shared the 
general attitude. 

With the sudden reverses, of course, 
one of the first reactions had tobe “give 
us nurses’”—10,000 overnight. At once 
the various agencies involved went to 
work to get the picture of the need 
dramatically before the available nurses. 
I myself wrote a vivid letter of appeal, 
which was sent‘out by the National Nurs- 
ing Council for War Service to at least 
25,000 senior cadets and young graduates, 
as well as to hospital directors and 
superintendents. To this there has been 
considerable response. This same Na- 
tional Nursing Council for War Service, 
Inc., which represents all the national 
nursing organizations and the nursing 
services of the Federal Government, to- 
gether with the Red Cross Recruitment 
Committee, the Procurement and Assign- 
ment Committee, the O. W. I. War Ad- 
vertising Group, and the Army itself 
pooled all their efforts and launched a 
campaign. The fact that they were 
faced with the holiday season meant 
that the start would be slow. But the 
start was made, and I think it is im- 
portant you should know that the up- 
swing had been felt quite definitely dur- 
ing the week preceding the President’s 
message. You should know also, that 
the Surgeon General’s cffice did not wait 
for the President’s message to activate 
its part of the recruitment efforts. Some 
months ago I consulted with Colonel Yar- 
borough and Major Aynes, who are in 
charge of the Army part of the program, 
before speaking on a recruitment pro- 
gram in Times Hall, and I had a long 
conference with Colonel Blanchfield, 
Major Aynes, and Miss Blewett of the 
War Advertising Council during the week 
preceding the message. 

The effect of the message itself has 
been marked. Reports are coming in 
from many areas of a flooding of the re- 
cruitment offices. This is most hearten- 
ing as the need for nurses is now, and 
will continue to be, 
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There have been complaints from 
nurses who have applied for Army sery. 
ice that there has been long delay in 
processing them for actual service, as 
well as delay in calling them after they 
have been accepted. Examination of the 
first complaint discloses that many times 
a nurse overlooks some item in her ap- 
plication with consequent unavoidable 
delay to which shortage of personne! in 
recruitment centers contributes its share, 
All these difficulties are being looked into 
and corrected. 

Study of the second problem revealed 
that various corps areas have been slow 
in recognizing the imperative need and 
have taken nurses in only once or twice 
a month. Sometimes 2 months have 
passed before an accepted nurse has 
actually been brought in. Both these 
problems are being taken hold of dras- 
tically. However, it is important that 
everyone, including nurses, should un- 
derstand that certain very definite and 
important steps must be taken between 
the moment of application for service 
and the moment of complete acceptance 
for active duty, represented by the tak- 
ing of oath. Qualifications must be 
checked, and this cannot be done over- 
night, nor by unaccustomed personnel, 
I understand that as envisaged by Selec- 
tive Service, there would be no change 
in the groups now being used for classi- 
fication and accrediting. 

You will be interested to know that at 
a corporation meeting of the National 
Nursing Council for War Service held in 
New York City, January 10, the following 
motions were voted and-referred to the 
American Nurses’ Association: 

1. Owing to the growing national emer- 
gency, the National Nursing Council for War 
Service approves in principle Federal Selec- 
tive Service legislation for procurement of 
nurses to meet the needs of the armed forces. 

2. Resolved, That to assure adequate nurs- 
ing to the civilian population, the National 
Nursing Council for War Service urges the 
enactment of a National Service Act to sup- 


plement any Selective Service legislation for 
nurses, 


Inasmuch as the Congress created the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps 19 
months ago to assure a steady flow of 
students through the training schools of 
the country, it would seem appropriate 
for me to summarize the results as of this 
date. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps is a corps of 
student nurses that serves a twofold 
purpose: it augments civilian nursing 
service so that larger numbers of grad- 
uate nurses can be released for the mili- 
tary, and it creates a pool from which 
the military can draw when cadet nurses 
become seniors and graduates. 

The Cadet Nurse Corps is credited by 
the American Hospital Association with 
having prevented the collapse of civilian 
nursing service. Indicative, also, of the 
vital contribution rendered by student 
nurses are the following facts: 29 per- 
cent of the non-Federal general hos- 
pitals have schools of nursing which 
care for 56 percent of all patients in 
non-Federal hospitals in the United 
States; 60 percent of all nursing service 
in these non-Federal hospitals is given 
by student nurses. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that 1944 records show 
a 76 percent increase in student admis- 
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sions to nursing schools over 1940, the 
year prior to the first Federal aid to nurse 
education. 

The Army says that 50 senior cadets 
can release 40 graduate nurses. From 
April 1944 to December 31, 1944, 1,157 
senior cadets have served in Army hos- 
pitals and 43.9 percent have indicated 
their intention to remain as graduate 
nurses, and 354 senior cadets have served 
in Navy hospitals, 31.2 percent having in- 
dicated their intention to remain as 
eraduate nurses. The Veterans Admin- 
istration records show that from April 
through November 1944, 273 senior cadets 
have served, and approximately 9 per- 
cent remained as graduates. The 
United States Public Health Service rec- 
ords show 104 senior cadets serving and 
approximately 17 percent of the 46 who 
craduated have remained as graduate 
nurses. 

In all consideration of the Cadet Corps 
it must be remembered that it is but 18 
months old. Notwithstanding its present 
accelerated program, it takes 24 to 30 
months—a full 3 years are still nec- 
essary in some States—to produce 1 
eraduate nurse. It must be remembered 
that most of the 1943-44 graduates were 
nearing completion of their nursing edu- 
cation when the Corps was formed. 
Since they had met the bulk of the nec- 
essary financial outlay, a very high per- 
centage did not accept Federal scholar- 
ships or take the cadet nurse pledge. 
Therefore it is obvious that the extreme 
youth of the United States Cadet Nurse 
Corps accounts for the fact that only a 
comparatively small number of cadet 
nurses have been graduated to date. It 
is important to note, however, that cadet 
nurses have greatly decreased the burden 
on graduate nurses in the hospitals, and 
released great numbers of them for es- 
sential service at home and abroad. The 
growing contributions by the corps to 
the military, industrial, and civilian 
nursing is evident by the following sta- 
tistics showing the estimated number of 
graduates from the Cadet Corps over the 
period 1943 through fiscal 1947: 

Fiscal year beginning July 1, ending 
June 30: 


ORS chigninaecaqenneneennmnntn 11, 206 
WORE tiiindtieianpiemnnney ents 9,165 
Ea cence tcien neta nadine 25, 161 
SES inenatcnemnngetnces numa 35, 579 


‘Corps members only. Total graduates 
from schools of nursing, 1944, 28,978. 


The United States Cadet Nurse Corps 
recruitment quota for the 12-month pe- 
riod ending June 30, 1945, is 60,000 new 
student nurses. Without the Cadet 
Nurse Corps we should be in serious diffi- 
culties in keeping up the supply of nurses 
for the unpredictable road ahead. 

In closing let me give you the nursing 
figures as of today: 

Total nurses in United States of 

PI Tihs ists tics tientateintin ees 265, 000 
Total nurses volunteered in 1940-44. 178,000 
Total nurses in Army and Navy--.--- 
Total nurses classified. ............. 221, 000 
Classified in: 


Ce Bis Sin ac ccioemmnandes 29, 676 
Cinee Tie, Serriee.... ncn cane 13, 480 
i wihncsiin citevct ctintaeaidiaeniiens 42, 162 
Class I-C (essential until re- 
placed—to be reclassified almost 
SEE ecntinuitintnicnncinen 33, 348 
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PERMISSION TO ANDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes today, 
following the special order of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hosss]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the Members that inasmuch as there 
is no legislative program today or to- 
morrow, they may insert their extensions 
at this point if they desire. 


HARVARD MERRILL HODGINS 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter from 
a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to a letter from a thoughtful, 
appreciative, and patriotic citizen of my 
district, I am today introducing a bill to 
provide for the awarding of an appropri- 
ate medal and citation to Harvard Mer- 
rill Hodgins, of Hancock Point, Maine, 
by the Attorney General or the Depart- 
ment of Justice in recognition of the 
patriotic service rendered by him in con- 
nection with the detection in November 
1944 of two German spies who had been 
landed by submarine on the coast of 
Maine and who were later apprehended 


" by agents of the Federal Bureau of 


Investigation. 
The letter from Mr. Hanchett reads 
as follows: 


HOLLAND, MICH., January 6, 1945, 
Congressman BarRTEL JONKMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JONKMAN: The thought I wish to 
bring to your attention concerns the 17-year- 
old Mr. Hodgins, who, when driving home 
one evening last week, noticed the two Ger- 
man saboteurs plodding through the deep 
snow and immediately became suspicious of 
them. 

He continued to follow their tracks along 
the roadside and later on noticed their trail 
turned off into the dark woods down toward 
the rocky seashore of the Atlantic. By this 
time these two suspicious characters had 
made such a deep impression on this young 
schoolboy’s mind he decided to continue with 
his check-up on them. 

Without seeking the aid or assistance of 
two or three others, he courageously, single- 
handed, followed their tracks in the snow 
until they met the shore line of the ocean, 
which brought out the fact that said two 
saboteurs made their way to shore in a rub- 
ber boat from a German submarine. 


When this young boy started out on this - 


treil into the woods under the cover of a 
dark night, he did not know if he would 
walk into a group of heavily armed des- 
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peradoes or not, who, with little trouble, 
could have overpowered him and put him 
to death. But in spite of all the terrible 
possibilities of what could happen to him, 
he bravely and courageously continued on 
his journey. 

I have not the ability to picture the brave 
feat of this young man in a dramatic story, 
but it is this point of exceeding heroism on 
his part I wish to bring out. 

We all know the results of his quick think- 
ing and action, namely, the capture of these 
two trained saboteurs that were heavily 
armed and having on their persons $60,000. 
Yes; they could have possibly caused $60,000,- 
000 worth of destruction, besides the loss of 
many thousands of lives. 

The story ends here, but why am I bring- 
ing it to your attention? Well, I feel an out- 
standing act of bravery of this kind should 
be acknowledged by some Government agency 
in a citation of some kind. Brave war sol- 
diers receive their Silver Stars, Purple Hearts, 
and the like, and some recognition should be 
given to this boy, whether it be by Congress 
or some Army officer. 

This is merely a thought on my part, so I 
leave it to you to carry on from here. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Merrick W. HANCHETT. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the Rec- 
ORD and to include therein a quotation, 
a letter, and an article from a newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


U. N. R. R. A.: MASS COOK'S TOUR 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the letter of T. Titmouse “To the Worthy 
and Independent Electors of Yatton” 
appealing for their support of his can- 
didacy for a seat in Parliament should 
not be overlooked by those who believe 
in the Act for Giving Everybody Every- 
thing. It is a model campaign letter 
for the champions of largess at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I am inserting the 
letter of T. Titmouse to the electors of 
Yatton: 


To the Worthy and Independent Electors of 
Yatton. 

GENTLEMEN: His Majesty having been 
pleased to dissolve the late Parliament, un- 
der very remarkable and exciting circum- 
stances, and, in the midst of the transports 
of enthusiasm arising out of the passing of 
that second Great Charter of our Liberties, 
the Act for Giving Everybody Everything, 
with kindly wisdom, to call upon you to exer- 
cise immediately the high and glorious privi- 
lege of choosing your representative in the 
new Parliament, I beg leave to announce my- 
self as a candidate for that distinguished 
honor. Gentlemen, long before I succeeded 
in establishing my right to reside among 
you in my present capacity, I felt a deep 
interest in the welfare of the tenants of the 
property, and especially of those residing in 
the parts adjacent, and who are now s0 
happily introduced into the constituency of 
this ancient and loyal borough. I trust 
that the circumstance of my ancestors hav- 
ing resided for ages within it will not in- 
dispose you to a favorable reception of their 
descendant and representative. 

Gentlemen, my political opinions are 
those which led to the passing of the great 
measure I have alluded to and which are 
bound up in it. Without going into details, 
which are too multifarious for the limits of 
such an address as the present, let me assurg 
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you that, though firmly resolved to uphold 
the agricultural interests of this great coun- 
try, I am equally anxious to sustain the 
commercial and manufacturing interests; 
and whenever they are unhappily in fatal 
conflict with each other, I shall be found at 
my post, zealously supporting both, to the 
utmost of my ability. Though a sincere and 
firm member and friend of the established 
church, I am not insensible to the fearful 
abuses which at present prevail in it, par- 
ticularly in its revenues, which I am disposed 
to lessen and equalize, devoting the surplus 
capital to useful purposes connected with 
the state, from which she derived them, as 
history testifies. I am bent upon securing 
the utmost possible latitude to every species 
of dissent. In fact, I greatly doubt whether 
any form of religion ought to be established 
in a free country. 

While I am resolved to uphold the inter- 
ests of Protestantism, I think I best do so 
by seeking to remove all restrictions from 
the Catholics, who, I am persuaded, will sa- 
credly abstain from endeavoring to promote 
their own interests at the expense of ours. 
The infallible page of history establishes 
their humility, meekness, and moderation. 
Gentlemen, depend upon it, the established 
religion is most likely to flourish when sur- 
rounded by danger and threatened by perse- 
cution; it has an inherent vitality which will 
defy, in the long run, all competition. Gen- 
tlemen, I am for peace, retrenchment, and 
reform, which are in fact the three polar 
stars of my political conduct. Iam an advo- 
cate for quarterly Parliaments, convinced 
that we can not too often be summoned to 
give en account of our stewardship and that 
the frequency of elections will occasion a 
wholesale agitation and stimulus to trade. 
I am for extending the elective franchise to 
all, except those who are actually the in- 
mates of a prisOn or a poorhouse on the day 
of election; and for affording to electors the 
inviolable secrecy and protection of the bal- 
lot. I am an uncompromising advocate of 
civil and religious liberty all over the globe; 
and, in short, of giving the greatest happiness 
to the greatest number. Gentlemen, before 
conciuding, I wish to state explicitly, as the 
result of long and deep inquiry and reflec- 
tion, that Iam of opinion that every constit- 
uency is entitled, nay, bound, to exact from 
a candidate for its suffrages the most strict 
and minute pledges as to his future conduct 
in Parliament in every matter, great or small, 
that can come before it; in order to prevent 
his judgment being influenced and warped by 
the dangerous sophistries and fallacies which 
are broached in Parliament and protect his 
integrity from the base, sinister, and corrupt 
influences which are invariably brought to 
bear on public men. I am ready, therefore, 
to pledge myself to anything that may be re- 
quired of me by any elector who may honor 
me with his support. Gentlemen, such are 
my political principles, and I humbly hope 
that they will prove to be those of the elec- 
tors of this ancient and loyal borough, so 
as to warrant the legislature in having pre- 
served it in existence amidst the wholesale 
havoc which it has just made in property of 
this description. Though it is not probable 
that we shall be harassed by a contest, I shall 
make a point of waiting upon you all per- 
sonally and humbly answering all ques- 
tions that may be put to me; and should I 
be returned, rely upon it that I will never 
give you occasion to regret your display of so 
signal an evidence of your confidence in me. 
I have the honor to ke, gentlemen, your most 
obedient and humble servant. 

T. TITMOUSE, 

YaTron, December 3, 18—. 


Mr. Speaker, under further leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am also inserting a 
news article in reference to U. N. R.R. A. 
which appears in the Times-Herald un- 
der date of January 10, 1945, as follows: 
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“NoTHING To Do,” REASON BRITON QUIT 
U.N. R, R.A. 


Lonpon, January 10.—The Daily Express 
today quoted H. Vernon Lindsay, London k-usi- 
nessman, as saying that he resigned his 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration job in October because he had 
nothing to do but watch the taxpayers’ money 
being wasted. 

Lindsay, who, according to the article, 
joined U. N. R. R. A. 4 days after D-day at a 
salary of $4,500 a year plus almost $8 daily 
living expenses, a total of about $8,000 a year, 
was quoted as saying: 

“I worked for 10 days in the U.N. R. R. A. 
London office in Portland Place and found a 
large surplus of staff doing practically noth- 
ing. I was posted [assigned] to Cairo and 
flown there. I found a staff of from 300 to 
400, 60 percent of them Americans and the 
rest British or drawn from other United Na- 
tions. 

“MASS COOK’S TOUR 


“Many officials and their wives with them, 
also in jobs and drawing pay and living allow- 
ances. The U.N. R. R. A. in Cairo is under 
dual control of Washington and London and 
there seemed to be no real head to determine 
policy or decide on action. 

“I met several 1,000-pound ($4,000) per 
year men who had come out from London 
only to find the posts had already been filled 
by Washington, so they had to wait around 
doing nothing until something was found for 
them. To me it seemed to be a mass Cook’s 
tour at the taxpayers’ expense.” 

A U.N. R. R. A. official in London, com- 
menting on Lindsay's statement, said Lindsay 
was careless about his facts. There is no dual 
control in Cairo, the official said, adding that 
it was directly responsible to Washington. 

Since London is the mobilization center for 
personnel and transportation is irregular, he 
said, there are temporary surpluses of staff. 
He attributed Lindsay’s resignation to a dis- 


* inclination to take a position in which he 


was subordinate to officials younger than 
himself. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorpD at this point and 
include therein a statement from the 
Okonite Co., of Passaic, N. J. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, em- 
phasizing what American business faces 
today in answering the multitude of 
Government directives issued from day 
to day, I present defense memorandum 
No. 45, dated December 19, 1944, and 
prepared by Mr. Donald R. Stevens, vice 
president of the Okonite Co., of Passaic, 
N. J., in my congressional district. 

This company, which manufactures 
insulated wires, cables, and splicing 
tapes, reports that 20 additional Gov- 
ernment directives, and so forth, were 
received during the month of Novem- 
ber, bringing the total since Pearl Har- 
bor to 908. The memorandum reads as 
follows: 


DEFENSE MEMORANDUM NO, 45, DECEMBER 19, 
1944 


Twenty additional Government directives, 
etc., were received for the month of Novem- 
ber, bringing the total since Pearl Harbor up 
to 998. 

€89, August 19, W. P. B.: Specific request 
from Donald Nelson on the subject of eye- 
sight and visual conditions among industrial 
workers. We should study the manual which 
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accompanies the letter; we should ask an 
appropriate cfiicer in our organization to 
check out a substantial questionnaire. we 
do not comply. This is more bureaucratic 
boloney. Compare 832, 722, 389, 369, etc, 
Medical pecple are continually trying to 
federalize everything in the line of health, 

§90, September, Office of War Information: 
An eight-page document entitled “Cut-back 
Field Guide,” giving very complete and spe- 
cific detailed instructions on how to advise 
our labor in case we have any cut-backs, We 
have already had cut-backs and we don't 
need any of this advice. Compare 874, 876, 
829, etc. 

891, November 2, I. N. M., Navy, New 
York: Instructions that excessive overruns 
in the line of excess materials will be re. 
fused by inspectors. Compare 867. We do 
not have excess overruns. 

892, November 3, Second Service Com- 
mand: Official advice that Okonite, Passaic, 
has finally been deleted from the responsi- 
bility list of Second Service Command, 
“Plant security measures * * * should 
be continued as your responsibility.” We 
comply. This is a case of off again, on 
again, off again. Compare 881. 

893, November 3, Ordnance, New York: 
Request to send 20 representatives to a 
forum on American Small Arms, including 
film. We do not comply. Compare 883 and 
&69. 

894, November 3, Navy, I. N. M., New York: 
Request for advance information concern- 
ing anticipated lay-off of large groups of 
workers account cut-backs. None to date, 
Will comply. Compare 890, 880, and 879. 

695, November 7, Army Air Forces, New 
York: Full production should be maintained 
at all war plants on Thanksgiving Day. 
Christmas is the only day on which to inter- 
rupt schedules. We complied at Paterson and 
Wilkes-Barre. We did not comply at Pas- 
saic account Navy cutback. Compare 903, 
896, 876, and 829. 

896, November 9, Chief Signal Officer, 
Washington, D. C.: Telegram to observe full 
working schedule On Thanksgiving Day. We 
comply. Compare 903, 895, 876, and 829. 

897, November 10, Navy Industrial Incen- 
tive Division, Washington, D. C.: Suggestion 
that we should use motion-picture films to 
promote morale. We do not comply. Com- 
pare 906, 900, 864, 843, 838, and 836. 

898, November 14, Philadelphia Signal 
Corps: Advice to protect facilities and avoid 
sabotag? on VE-day. Comment: This war 
is not yet won. Compare 876, 874, and 829. 

899, November 14, Newark Defense Coun- 
cil: Invitation to attend performance of The 
Forgotten Factor, an industrial drama for 
national teamwork. We did not comply. 
Compare 883, 898, etc. 

900, November 16, United States Army Dis- 
trict Chief, New York., General Reimel: Re- 
quest to notify all employees that General 
Eisenhower will speak from European head- 
quarters on November 19 at 3:30 p. m. 
account Army’s urgent need for more sup- 
plies. We posted all plants. Compare 906, 
864, 843, 838, and 836. 

801, November 17, War Manpower Com- 
mission and War Mobilization and Recon- 
version: Suggestion that it may be neces- 
sary to rescind authorization for resuming 
civilian production in groups 1 and 2 labor 
market areas, account of critical manpower 
shortage. Compare 874. 

902, November 17, United States Engi- 
neer, New York: More about working Thanks- 
giving Day. Compare 903, 876, 829, and 
€95. 

903, November 17, Navy, Inspector of Naval 
Material, New York: More about working 
Thanksgiving Day, Compare, 902, 896, 876, 
929, etc. 

904, November 21, War contracts termina- 
tion: Questionnaire referred to treasurer, 
Mr, Metz. Compare 876, &74, and (90. 
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905, November 21, Signal Corps Regional 
Labor Office, New York, and National War 
Labor Board: Advice that year-end bonuses 
up to $25 may be paid without obtaining 
permission of War Labor Board; other in- 
structions on bonus plans. This is very 
untimely and approaches the political. We 
pay a large established monthly bonus 
which was in effect long before the Wage 
Ceiling Act went into effect. Nevertheless 
this release to the newspapers brought our 
employees into conference with us—they 
asking for an extra $25 which we denied. 
Compare 267, 223, and 222. 

906, November 26, War Department, Chief 
Signal Officer, Washington: Request to in- 
crease production if humanly possible. This 
is one of the few documents in our whole 
collection from Washington that is inter- 
ested in production, Compare 864, 843, 838, 
and 836. 

907, November 27, Philadelphia, Signal 
Corps: Reports of equipment being received 
in theaters of operation in damaged con- 
dition due to inadequate packaging. Cir- 
culated to our three plant shipping de- 
partments and Signal Corps inspection forces. 
We are complying with Signal Corps specifi- 
cations t» the satisfaction of their inspectors, 
Compare 873, 

908, November 30, Department of Com- 
merce, Business Advisory Council: Policies 
on veteran reemployment. The committee 
forwarded three comprehensive programs; 
namely, Swift & Co., International Har- 
vester, and Westinghouse. These programs 
in my opinion are entirely too formal and 
too complicated for us. They are, however, 
n very thorough job and will be retained in 
the works manager’s file for reference if 
necessary. They cover everything that the 
veteran is entitled to on the G. I. bill of 
rights, rehabilitation, insurance, vacation 
policies, etc. They are an effort to make 
the veteran welcome home. We are writing 
an individual letter to each employee on this 
same subject—welcome home—whenever he 
comes back to work. We have also sent let- 
ters to all employees in the armed services 
asking them whether they intend to come 
back to us and telling them that they will 
be welcome. 

THE OKONITE Co., 
D. R. Stevens, Vice President. 

Passaic, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record on the subject of a secretary of 
national health. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, coming to the desks of Members of 
Congress, if they request it, is the Sur- 
plus Reporter. This renorter lists the 
surplus goods being sold by the United 
States Treasury Department. It is 
rather confusing when one reads the 
many pages of this reporter and notes 
that the hundreds of thousands of arti- 
Cles listed for sale as surplus when, in 


fact, many of the factories making this 
type of goods are crying for help. 

I note in this morning’s paper that the 
crucial developments in the western 
front brought forth an announcement 
by the Red Cross that additional surgical 
gauze is being shipped to the Red Cross 
chapters to fill the urgent requests of the 
Surgeon General of the Army for 43,- 
000,000 surgical dressings. The Surplus 
Reporter lists, on page 34 of the January 
6 issue, 27,000,000 packages of gauze at 
Louisville, Ky., which they are trying to 
sell. There is an additional 1,700,000 
individually wrapped packages at Pueblo, 
Colo. Surely, Mr. Speaker, there must be 
some very loose and haphazard planning 
when one department of the Government 
is desperately trying to sell surplus prop- 
erty which another department is urging 
a speed-up to produce. 

The Surplus Reporter on one page lists 
121,000 new hospital mattresses for sale. 
There are tens of thousands of items like 
Syringes, needles, sulfa and other drugs 
listed as surplus. One item is 200,000 
tubes of catgut. I know the factories of 
the country are working 24 hours a day 
trying to produce the same things that 
are here selling in the surplus. 

I refer only to hospital items because 
I am familiar with this field. We also 
find in these reports thousands upon 
thousands of other new and used items 
which, undoubtedly, will find their way 
into the familiar Army and Navy stores 
tomorrow. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, it 
makes one wonder just how good Gov- 
ernment planning can be. Does it not 
mean that when there is a surplus, 
whether it is 22,000,000 flashlight bat- 
teries or 27,000,000 packages of surgical 
gauze, that someone made a mistake? 
Does it not also follow that if there is a 
surplus of the property that the factories 
ought not to be making the same thing 
which is being sold by another depart- 
ment of Government as surplus? 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of other special orders heretofore 
agreed to for today I may have permis- 
sion to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

LT. GEN. GEORGE PATTON 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
George Patton has furnished to the Army 
brilliant military leadership. He has 
been the victor in many an engagement 
against the Germans. In Africa, Sicily, 
in Normandy, and in the Ardennes For- 
est the enemy has felt the full force of 
his knock-out punches. I propose that 
he be made a four-star general. He is 
entitled to this recognition and to in- 
creased authority. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think all Members of 
Congress will agree with the gentleman 
on that. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted at this point in the 
Record two very brilliant editorials, one 
from the Shreveport Journal, dated De- 
cember 30, entitled “Patton to the Res- 
cue,” the other from the Shreveport 
Times, dated December 31, 1944, entitled 
“Patton Should Have Four Stars.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

The editorials referred to follow: 


[From the Shreveport Journal of December 
30, 1944] 


PATTON TO THE RESCUE 


It was Gen. George S. Patton’s Third Army 
which first broke Germany’s west wall and 
startled the world by its record-breaking 
dash across Europe to the Saar Basin. Last 
week “Old Blood and Guts” Patton was again 
called to the aid of our First Army—at a time 
when the Germans had, by a surprise coun- 
ter-offensive, driven a 40-mile wedge through 
its lines. Leaving his own front to its own 
devices, General Patton drove 22 miles in 6 
days, rescuing American units besieged in 
the town of Bastogne, and reached on Thurs- 
day a point only 17 miles from the First Army 
line. 

The effect of this Third Army lunge was 
electric. As a result, Von Rundstedt’s Ger- 
man divisions were halted and his entire 
force is today in grave danger of being 
trapped in the Belgian bulge. They had 
driven three prongs into Luxemburg and 
Belgium, the deepest of these being approxi- 
mately 40 miles, compelling General Hcdges’ 
First American Army to fall back steadily 
over a long front from the Aachen area \o 
the Luxemburg-France boundary line; the 
retreat could not be stopped until the Third 
Army swung into action from the south, 
with the rough and tough pistol-packin’ Pat- 
ton in command. 

It may be a little too early to say that 
Von Rundstedt’s gamble has lost, but there 
can be no question that his headlong plunge 
has been checked and that the Nazis have 
been forced to go back to defensive war in- 
stead of an offensive. Nor that it was Gen- 
eral Patton's brilliant rescue strategy that 
did the trick. 





[From the Shreveport Times of December 31, 
1944} 
PATTON SHOULD HAVE FOUR STARS 

If there is any man who deserves promo- 
tion in the United States Army to the rank 
of four-star general, it is three-star Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. 

In five critical and tragic moments in this 
war, Patton has stood forth as strategist, 
tactician, and leader of men to victory 
against odds that often seemed Overwhelm- 
ing. He has had a larger number of really 
tough field campaigns than any of our gen- 
erals, with the possible exception of five- 
star MacArthur, and has smashed his way to 
victory for his men, his country, and himself 


every time. 
In the invasion of north Africa Patton was 
given the one truly tough task—invasion 


from sea, with armored forces, of Casa- 
blanca, where resistance was sure to be great, 
where tides were so rough and tricky that 
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only for a few hours each day could men or 
equipment be put ashore to overcome power- 
ful and fixed defenses. He did the job, mag- 
nificently, commanding both Army and Navy 
invasion forces. His tactics have been cited 
by Army men as saving thousands of Ameri- 
can lives in that combat. 

When Rommel tore up an American Army 
Corps at Kasserine Pass, Patton was called 
to stem the German onslaught. He did it, 
rallied faltering troops, reorganized them, 
and pointed the way to final victory in 
Africa. 

In Sicily he completed conquest of the 
island in 39 days when all experts expected 
at least 90 to 100 days to be consumed. He 
did it by magnificent strategy and tactics, 
despite the flop of the British Eighth Army 
in a critical stage of the campaign. He or- 
ganized the Army that carried out this in- 
vasion, planned the strategy, directed the 
tactics. 

After the invasion of northern Europe, his 
Third American Army made a drive from 
Normandy to Paris that still has tacticians 
pasping at its speed and efficiency. With 
hardly a breath of time for reorganization 
he led this same army in an equally spec- 
tacular drive to the German border. This 
drive was stopped not by the enemy, but by 
inability of those in the rear to keep Pat- 
ton’s forces supplied with gasoline for his 
vehicles and ammunition for his guns. If he 
had been given both, no one knows where 
he might have gone. 

And now, :n the past 2 weeks, when the 
Germans ripped through the American First 
Army and drove to the shores of the Meuse 
and almost within shelling distance of Sedan, 
it was Patton and his Third Army again 
that saved the day with a magnificent drive 
of 22 miles into the tough side of the seem- 
ingly invincible German forces, There’s no 
tc!ling where that Nazi break-through would 
be today but for Patton and the Third Army, 

Retired Gen. Peyton C. March, World War 
No. 1 chief of staff, bluntly charged a few 
days ago that the American and Allied high 
commands in Europe had failed to punch 
the enemy on the nose when real slugging 
might have been decisive. Patton always 
has punched the enemy on the nose—with 
both fists, regardless of the opposing odds, 
with no quarter asked and none given. It 
is worthy of thought that in every campaign 
from Africa to the German border, except 
one, the American forces have met at least 
one tragic and unexpected debacle at the 
hands of a supposedly routed enemy. The 
one exception was Patton’s campaign in 
Sicily, which military experts say will be a 
bas‘s of our military textbooks of the future. 

General Patton merited four stars long 
ago. Just about everyone in thé Army 
knows that he would have had them but 
for the wild, exaggerated, overplayed and 
partly false versions given to the utterly un- 
important incident when he followed a rather 
well-established and recognized course of 
slapping a soldier, in Sicily, in an effort to see 
if he was really battle-fatigued or just “dog- 
ging it.” 

The United States has many fine generals 
from one-star to five-star. Perhaps many of 
them are fully comparable in leadership, 
strategic ability, and tactical ability, to Pat- 
ton. However, it would be hard to find any, 
unless it be MacArthur, who has done more 
under tougher conditions. He deserves four 
stars—and more. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
the great record of the Fifty-sixth Fight- 
er Group, Eighth Air Force, and to in- 
clude therein two Associated Press dis- 
patches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special or- 
ders heretofore entered on Monday next 
I may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include a 
news item taken from the New York 
Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


IS IT NECESSARY TO DRAFT MORE FARM 
LABOR INTO THE MILITARY SERVICE? 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
the war in its present critical stage, I 
regret that I am impelled to make the 
following remarks. No one likes to op- 
pose the policies of those high in author- 
ity under present conditions, but we 
Members of Congress have our duty to 
perform and we should not shirk from 
our responsibilities, however unpleasant 
the task. 

Mr. Speaker, today for a few minutes 
I want to address my remarks to the 
recent directive of the War Mobilization 
Director, Mr. James Byrnes, and to his 
policies that are about to be carried out 
by the Selective Service Director, Gen- 
eral Hershey. I want to point out some 
of the dangers and question the wisdom 
of taking many more young farm hands 
off of the farms and ask the question, “Is 
it absolutely necessary?” I think those 
who are directing this move are making 
a serious mistake. I believe men can 
be found in .necessary numbers for the 
Army without further depleting the farm 
manpower of the Nation. 

Before the Tydings amendment was 
passed, farm labor had no protection and 
was pretty well depleted. The Congress, 
recognizing the necessity of keeping up 
food production to feed the Army, our 
people, and for lend-lease, sought to stop 
inroads on farm labor by passing the 
Tydings amendment. 

This latest move, whether so intended, 
will, in a large degree, bypass the pro- 
tection against the drafting of farm 
labor and unless the Congess, represent- 
ing the people, calls a halt and does it 
quickly, farm labor will be depleted to 
the point where with a crop failure com- 
ing upon us through unfavorable sea- 
sons, we are likely to be faced with a 
very dangerous shortage of food in this 
country. This Nation must produce the 
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tremendous amount of food necessary to 
sustain the Army, our civilian popula. 
tion, its outgo for lend-lease, and we are 
committed to the other nations helping 
to fight this war to furnish the greater 
amount of the food that is necessary to 
keep the people from starvation in those 
countries where the forces of the Uniteq 
Nations drive the enemy out. By this 
commitment, during the coming year, 

here will be a demand for more food 
than we have needed during any year 
since the war began. 

It has been suggested by Director 
Byrnes and War Food Administrator 
Jones, and endorsed by the President, 
that this further inroad on the drafting 
of young men between the ages of 18 
and 26 from the farms can be done with. 
out endangering our agricultural pro- 
duction, urging that older men can re- 
place these younger men drawn from the 
farms. 

These statements are in error. The 
Congressman coming from his district 
and who represents his district is closer 
to the people than those just named. He 
is in the best position to know whether 
or not these statements are correct. I 
have talked with at least 30 Congress- 
men representing agricultural districts, 
every one of whom insist that the man- 
power shortage is such on the farms 
that no more men can be spared, that 
there are no replacements for such men 
if they are taken into the service. Dur- 
ing the harvest time last fall you could 
drive through any agricultural district 
and see old men, women, girls, and chil- 
dren helping in the harvest fields 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country, working unthinkable hours 
in an attempt to harvest the crops that 
had been the result of months of toil. 
You cannot go into any agricultural sec- 
tion in these United States and make a 
survey without being convinced that the 
farmers have been bled white for help 
and that it would be a tragedy to take 
more of their manpower away from 
them with the commitments this Gov- 
ernment has to produce the necessary 
amount of food to win this war, con- 
tinue lend-lease, and to keep starvation 
away from the countries after we drive 
the enemy out. 

The shelves of the grocers in the big 
cities, whose citizens think they are not 
interested so acutely in the farm prob- 
lem, will find a shortage of food, and 
the pinch will come in such metropol- 
itan centers as New York, Chicago, and 
the other big cities, if the Congress is un- 
able to stop this most dangerous move 
that is about to be launched, further de- 
pleting of the farm manpower of this 
country. 

Adding to the danger of this situa- 
tion is the fact that the farm machinery 
and farm tools used by the farmers and 
needed for farm production in many in- 
stances have been worn out and new 
machinery cannot be had. The Gov- 
ernment has urged the necessity of 
large farm production to win the war. 
It finds now that there will be less farm 
machinery available to the farmers in 
1945 than was available in 1944, ac- 
cording to a statement of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., which will make 
his work more difficult, and now the 
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Government says we. must take thou- 
sands of the young men, who are work- 
ing long hours on the farms, away from 
the farms into the military service, at 
a time when farm help is so scarce that 
poys and girls from 10 to 15 years of 
age and the wives of the farmers, in 
many instances, are compelled to drive 
the tractors and power-driven machin- 
ery throughout this country to till their 
farms and produce the food that the 
Government says it must have. ° 

Of course, the winning of the war is 
the first concern of all of us. We must 
have the necessary production of muni- 
tions and men for military service and 
we can have them without taking such a 
terrible gamble with agriculture in the 
production of food. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp in a statement 
not long ago, after an exhaustive investi- 
gation, said that his committee found 
there were 500,000 people on the Federal 
pay rolls who were not needed. Would 
it not be wise to get all of the men quali- 
fied for military service between 18 and 
26 out of this group before further dis- 
turbing farm production? And, this is 
only a small group. For years now, the 
War Manpower Commission has used its 
power to drive men into the war plants 
of this country by the threat of taking 
those who are physically fit into military 
service. In nearly every war plant in the 
Nation there are more men employed 
than are necessary. The greatest waste 
of manpower and the greatest hoarding 
of manpower at the present time is in 
the. various war plants of the Nation 
where, in many instances, two or three 
men are employed where one man would 
do the work more efficiently. 

You can talk to the men you know who 
have worked in the war plants of this 
country and many of them will tell you 
that, through cost-plus and the con- 
nivance of the contractors, in a great 
many instances men are idling and 
wasting their time yet drawing big wages 
from the Government. 

Cannot something be done to relieve 
the congestion in war plants of men who 
are not needed, taking into the military 
service those of the proper age and physi- 
cal qualifications and turning back into 
civilian life the doubtless hundreds of 
thousands who could be spared from 
these plants without reducing their pro- 
duction in any way? Something should 
be done along this line to reduce the ex- 
pense in our war effort and to get this 
great reservoir of hoarded labor in these 
plants back into active and useful pro- 
duction. 

There is a danger that the local draft 
boards, under the pressure of the State 
Directors of Selective Service, will not 
give the farm workers their full protec- 
tion under the Tydings amendment, 
which is the law of the land and the 
direct expression of the will of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

If undue pressure is being applied to 
the point where it is bypassing the will 
of Congress by any of the heads of Selec- 
tive Service in the States or here in 
Washington it should be stopped. We 
cannot meet this manpower shortage 
without facing the facts. The place to 
get this additional manpower is not on 
the farms but is in the factories of the 
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Nation where the hoarding is going on. 
And in addition let me point out that 
there are 3,000,000 young men between 
the ages of 16 and 26 in Belgium and in 
France who are already over there, ob- 
viating the necessity of shipping them 
across, who are not in the military 
service and who, in my judgment, in 
large numbers should and could be 
utilized in the service to fight for their 
country now after we traveled thousands 
of miles to liberate such countries. 

In my candid judgment it is time for 
the Members of Congress to give the most 
serious consideration and to voice our 
sentiments for a further search for man- 
power before more men are taken from 
the farms who are actually producing in 
a substantial manner the food that this 
Nation, our allies, and the liberated 
countries and our soldiers must have. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the La Crosse 
Tribune, of La Crosse, Wis., entitled “Mr. 
President and Congress, Speak Up.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include therein certain newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and to include therein certain quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a vast amount of talk 
in executive circles about man shortage. 
This has been especially true since re- 
cent events on the western front. It is 
proposed now to take the men classed 
as II-C’s, many of whom are the last 
hope of the farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of food for the Army and Navy 
and the liberated people abroad. It 
is not necessary to comb the farms fur- 
ther for labor. It will bring disaster to 
our food-production program to do so. 

The real reservoir of labor is in those 
industries where labor has been hoarded. 

Throughout many industrial plants 
men are so numerous that they actually 
interfere with production. Two and 
three men are hired to do the work of 
one man. 

One outstanding businessman who has 
made an investigation of labor hoard- 
ing insists that 25 percent of the em- 
ployees could be dropped from the pay 
rolls of many war industries without 
adversely curtailing production. 

To quote the exact language of this 
large employer of labor: 

I am honestly convinced that if a thor- 
ough and impartial survey were made of the 
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larger industries throughout the country 
by men who are competent to judge, you 
would find that at least 25 percent of the 
employees could be dropped from their rolls 
without adversely affecting production, and 
in fact the weeding out of these employees - 
who are excess baggage would undoubtedly 
result in greater efficiency, and by reason 
thereof an increase in production. 


Mr. Speaker, the farms have been 
stripped of help, notwithstanding that 
the Tydings amendment is still the law 
and as such should be observed in fact 
and in spirit as was intended by Con- 
gress when it passed the amendment 
as part of the Selective Service Act. I 
quote from the amendment as it applies 
to the men classed as II-C: 

(k) Every registrant found by a selective 
service local board, subject to appeal in 
accordance with section 10 (a) (2), to be 
necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essen- 
tial to the war effort, shall be deferred from 
training and service in the land and naval 
forces so long as he remains so engaged and 
until such time as a satisfactory replace- 
ment can be obtained: Provided, That should 
any such person leave such occupation or 
endeavor, except for induction into the land 
or naval forces under this act, his selective 
service local board, subject to appeal in ac- 
cordance with section 10 (a) (2), shall re- 
classify such registrant in a class immedi- 
ately available for military service, unless 
prior to leaving such occupation or endeavor 
he requests such local board to determine, 
and such local board, subject to appeal in 
accordance with section 10 (a) (2), deter- 
mines, that it is in the best interest of the 
war effort for him to leave such occupation 
or endeavor for other work. 


I admit that the temptation of large 
industries to hoard labor is because the 
excess-profits-tax law invites large pay 
rolls. It furnishes a means of avoiding 
falling within the excess-profits provi- 
sion which in some cases relieves the 
labor-hoarding industries from a 95 per- 
cent tax. It is unjust and dangerous to 
strip the farms of labor, as is now pro- 
posed, thus curtailing the food supply, 
instead of drawing upon the excess labor 
supply not needed in many large cost- 
plus war industries. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read, 
and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the 
Secretary of State, showing all receipts 
and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944, in connection 
with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system as required by section 
26 (a) of an act for the grading and 
classification of clerks in the Foreign 
Service of the United States of America, 
and providing compensation therefor, 
approved February 23, 1931, as amended. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THe WuHite Howse, January 11, 1945. 

[Enclosure: Report Concerning Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund, Foreign 
Service. ] 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 25 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAVENNER] is recognized 
for 45 minutes. 


DIES COMMITTEE 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
a Member of the Seventy-fifth and 
Seventy-sixth Congresses, serving in the 
House of Representatives for 4 years 
from 1937 to 1940, inclusive. 

I hold in my hand page 7 of the issue 
of the San Francisco Chronicle of Mon- 
day, October 30, 1944, which contains a 
political advertisement headed, as fol- 
lows: 

Would you trust your post-war future in 
these hands?—Investigation of un-American 
propaganda activities in the United States— 
(Hearing) Tuesday, July 16, 1940—House of 
Representatives Subcommittee of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Beau- 
mont, Tex.—Excerpts from sworn testimony 
of John L. Leech, former member, State com- 
mittee, Communist Party of California and 
candidate for Congress on the Communist 
Party ticket in 1936 from the Seventeenth 
California Congressional District. 


I now quote from the advertisement: 


Question. Do you know the present Member 
of Congress from San Francisco—Mr. Franck 
HAVENNER? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Does he have any connection 
with the Communist Party? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Did you ever meet him in a meet- 
ing where no one else was present except 
Communists? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. You stated you had met with 
Mr. HAVENNER in a fraction meeting of the 
Communist Party? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. Was that fraction meeting held 
in San Francisco? 

Answer. Now excuse me; I would like to 
make a correction for the record. I did 
not mean to say, if I did, that I had met 
him in a fraction meeting. I had met him 
in a State executive committee meeting. 

Question. Was Mr. HAVENNER a member of 
the State executive committee of the Com- 
munist Party? 

Answer. No. 

Question. What was he doing at this State 
executive committee meeting? 

Answer. To the best of my recollection 
this was a discussion—and it is not neces- 
sary that a person be a member of the State 
executive committee or the State committee, 
to be called in for assistance, or directions 
of the State executive committee. 

Question. Could he have attended this 
meeting if he had not been a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Answer. No; I have never known of a case, 
and I don’t believe such a connection has 
ever taken place where a nonmember could 
meet with a leading body of the party. 

Question. Now, in addition to this meeting 
you have already discussed, you stated you 
met with him on other occasions? 

Answer. Yes; informally, in left-wing af- 
fairs. In other words he participated in af- 
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fairs organized by the Communist Party or 
left-wing organization under the domination 
of the Communist Party. ; 
Question. And at this time he was a Mem- 
ber of Congress? 
Answer. That is correct. 


Mr. Speaker, when I read this political 
advertisement in San Francisco last Oc- 
tober, I knew nothing about this meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
which the advertisement alleged was 
held in Beaumont, Tex., on July 16, 
1940. Naturally, I immediately inquired 
whether such a meeting had actually 
been held. 

I am informed that representatives of 
the press who went to the office of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities were furnished with a printed 
volume entitled, “Investigation of Un- 
American Propaganda in the United 
States,” which contained a report of a 
meeting of a subcommittee held in Beau- 
mont, Tex., on the date mentioned. It 
was marked “Executive session” and 
showed as present, Hon. Martin Dies, 
chairman, Robert E. Stripling, secretary 
of the committee, and James H. Sted- 
man, investigator. 

In this printed volume appeared all of 
the questions and answers which were 
contained in the political advertisement 
which I have just read, together with 
other questions and answers relating to 
me, as follows: 

Question. When did you first mect Mr. 
HAVENNER, Mr. Leech? 

Answer. I have been several times with 
him, Mr. Stedman. However, some of the 
times were simply at left-wing gatherings, 
and I am afraid, to be completely accurate, 
I could not even place the dates. 

Question. But you have met him on a 
number of occasions? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I have met him on a 
number of occasions. a 

Question. Did Mr. HAVENNER ever join the 
Communist Party? 

Answer. I have never seen an application 
card or any documentary proof as to that. 
It is my understanding, on the basis of his 
participation in party activity, that he has 
been and is at the present time a member of 
the Communist Party. But again I say, I 
have at no time ever seen documentary 
proof of this. 

Question. You have met him in strictly 
Communist Party meetings? 

Answer. On one occasion that I remember. 

Question. Would you please state what 
that occasion was, Mr. Leech? 

Answer. That is a very serious question, 
I am afraid of my accuracy not on the basic 
facts—but I am afraid of my accuracy on it, 

Question. Could you give us the approxi- 
mate year when this meeting occurred? 

Answer. Well, this meeting occurred some 
time during the course of 1936. Again I 
think it was in preparation for the State 
criminal syndicalism congress. 

Question. Did Mr. HAVENNER take an ac- 
tive part in that conference? 

Answer. In the discussion—he was not, to 
the best of my recollection, at the confer- 
ence but he took an active part in the dis- 
cussion and preparation and the outlining 
of this conference. 

Question. Do you know what he was doing 
at that time? 

Answer. I think he was connected in some 
way with the first California writers’ project, 
I do know he worked and associated with 
Harry .Carlyle, who was a member of the 
Communist Party, and he was the organizer 
of the first California State writers’ project. 
But all of my party work was in the Los 
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Angeles area and Mr. HAvVENNER lived in San 
Francisco, and I will have to say that my 
recollection of details is vague here. 
Question. But you do know Mr. Havenner 
cooperated with the party? 
Answer. I do know that to be a fact; yes, 
sir. 


Mr. Speaker, at the time of this meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee of the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
at Beaumont, Tex., on July 16, 1940, I 
was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and had been for 3% years 
next preceding that date. I had never 
received any notice of this hearing prior 
to the time it was held and have never 
received any notice of the hearing from 
the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities or from any other person up 
to the present time. The first knowledge 
I had that such a subcommittee meeting 
was held was more than 4 years later 
when I read in this political advertise- 
ment printed in several San Francisco 
daily newspapers during the months of 
October and November 1944 excerpts 
from the testimony given by witness 
Leech which I have just read to the 
Members of the House. I have never 
been given an opportunity to appear be- 
fore that committee to face my accuser 
or to reply to his testimony. 

Mr. Speaker, the name “Communist” 
has been used by the Dies committee 
from its very inception as a symbol of 
subversive and un-American beliefs and 
practices, and membership in the Com- 
munist Party has been construed by the 
committee as proof that the individual 
holding such membership was an advo- 
cate of the use of force and violence to 
overthrow the Government of this 
country. Therefore, when this witness 
was permitted to testify that I was a 
member of the Communist Party he was 
in effect indicting me for subversive and 
un-American beliefs and practices, and 
charging that I was an advocate of the 
use of force and violence to overthrow 
our Government. 


If the chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities be- 
lieved that this sworn testimony was true 
it was his duty to report it to the House 
of Representatives and recommend that 
I be brought before the bar of the House 
and expelled. If there was any doubt in 
his mind as to the truth of this testi- 
mony, it certainly was his duty to notify 
me and call me before his committee 
to disprove the testimony, if I could. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities did neither of those things. He 
did not even notify all of the other mem- 
bers of his special committee that this 
damaging testimony had been given 
against a Member of Congress. Instead, 
the record of this secret meeting held 
down in Beaumont, Tex., was pigeon- 
holed for more than 4 years, when sud- 
denly and mysteriously, it was made 
available for use against me in a political 
campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, the sworn testimony of 
witness Leech in this printed report is 
false in its entirety and constitutes per- 
jury of the most vicious and malicious 
type. I am not and never have been a 
member of the Communist Party, nor 
have I ever had any connections or as« 
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sociations with that party or its activities 
in any manner whatever. I do not sub- 
scribe and never have subscribed to the 
platform or the program of the Com- 
munist Party. Iam now and always have 
been a devout believer in and supporter 
of the fundamental principles and insti- 
tutions upon which the American Gov- 
ernment is founded. The idea of the em- 
ployment of force and violence to over- 
throw the Government which I love is as 
hateful to me as it possibly could be to 
any other true American citizen. Indeed 
the only time when I could possibly ad- 
vocate the use of violent force with rela- 
tion to our Government would be in de- 
fense of its fundamental principles and 
institutions. For nearly 20 years I have 
been a public official in America, sworn 
to uphold and protect our Constitution 
and our form of government, and no man 
in all those years, except in the instance 
to which I am now addressing myself, has 
ever accused me of being false to that 
high trust. 

Mr. Speaker, for the sake of the record 
and my own reputation, I desire to deal 
with the testimony of witness Leech item 
by item. The witness testified that he 
knew me and that he had been with me 
several times at what he described as 
left-wing gatherings, although he ad- 
mitted he could not fix the dates. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know the witness, 
Leech, and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief have never met him. If I ever 
did meet him I did not know who he was. 
The statement that he has met me on a 
number of occasions is absolutely false. 

In response to a question whether I had 
ever joined the Communist Party, the 
witness, Leech, replied: 


I have never seen an application card or 
documentary proof as to that. It is my un- 
derstanding on the basis of his participation 
in party activity, that he has been and is at 
the present time a member of the Communist 
Party. But again I say I have at no time 
seen any documentary proof of this. 


The only part of this statement which 
is true is that the witness had never seen 
any documentary proof that I was a 
member of the Communist Party. His 
statement that it was his understanding, 
“on the basis of my participation in party 
activity,” that I had been and was at 
that time a member of the Communist 
Party is a deliberate lie. I have never 
participated in Communist Party activ- 
ity, and the witness never could have had 
any understanding, based on such a 
premise, that I was a member of the 
Communist Party. 

In response to other leading questions, 
the witness, Leech, testified that he had 
met me in meetings which were attended 
only by Communists but refused to state 
the occasions or the dates. The state- 
ment that he ever met me at any such 
gathering was a deliberate and malicious 
lie, because I have never attended any 
such meetings. 

The witness, Leech, finally testified 
that one of these meetings occurred 
sometime in 1936, in preparation for the 
State Criminal Syndicalism Congress. 
This statement was another deliberate 
lie, because I never had anything to do 
with the State Criminal Syndicalism 
Congress nor attended any meetings in 
preparation for it, 
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The witness testified that I took an 
active part in the discussion and prepa- 
ration and outlining of this congress. 
This statement was equally as false as 
any of his preceding statements. 

The witness, Leech, testified that he 
met me in a State executive meeting of 
the Communist Party and that I could 
not have attended this meeting if I had 
not been a member of the Communist 
Party. This was merely another mali- 
cious lie by the witness, as I have never 
attended any such meeting. The witness 
fixed the date of this meeting as some- 
time in 1936 and testified that at that 
time I was a Member of Congress. This 
was probably the only unintentional 
falsehood which he uttered during this 
testimony, because I was not a Member 
of Congress in 1936. At that time I was 
an elected member and president of the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and 
County of San Francisco. 

The witness testified that at the time 
of this meeting I was connected in some 
way with the first California writers’ 
project, and that I worked with and as- 
sociated with a man named Harry Car- 
lyle, a member of the Communist Party 
and organizer of the writers’ project. I 
had no connection with the California 
writers’ project. I do not know Harry 
Carlyle, and did not work with him or 
associate with him, and this statement 
is as false and malicious as any other 
statements made by witness Leech. 

The witness, Leech, testified that he 
knew that I cooperated with the Com- 
munist Party. He could not have known 
anything of the kind, because I never 
cooperated with the Communist Party 
in any way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have taken this 
time of the House, not so much to defend 
my own reputation against this malicious 
perjury, because I am proud to say that 
my reputation needs no defense before 
many thousands of patriotic Americans 
in my district in California, but because 
of the outrageous and un-American 
treatment to which a Member of this and 
previous Congresses has been subjected 
by this so-called Committee on Un- 
American Activities. I know, as a result 
of conversations with various members 
of the Dies committee, that few mem- 
bers if any, other than the chairman, 
knew any more than I did of the star- 
chamber meeting of the subcommittee 
at which this perjured testimony was 
given. I personally know of no other 
instance in all of the history of the Con- 
gress of the United States when a secret 
meeting of a committee of the Congress 
was held for the purpose of receiving 
defamatory testimony concerning a 
Member of the Congress without permit- 
ting that Member to have any knowledge 
of the meeting or any opportunity to 
appear and testify in his own defense. 
Surely such a proceeding violated all of 
the ethical precedents of this democratic 
body and constituted a glaring and fla- 
grant illustration of the very kind of un- 
American activities which this commit- 
tee was set up to prevent. 

Even if the charges made against me 
had been true—instead of being false in 
their entirety—I was entitled to be in- 
formed of the accusations and to be given 
an opportunity to confront my accuser, 
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But, Mr. Speaker, this smear attack 
was permitted and I was not notified or 
given any opportunity to appear in my 
own behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, witnesses like Leech do 
not appear by mere accident at a secret 
meeting of a subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives in a place remote 
from the Capitol of the United States 
to attack the reputation of a Member of 
Congress who is at his post of duty at 
the Capitol. Someone brought this wit- 
ness, Leech, to that secret meeting in 
Beaumont, Tex., by prearrangement, and 
whoever brought him there was un- 
doubtedly thoroughly familiar with the 
testimony he was prepared to give. And 
if his testimony concerning me was, as 
I now solemnly assure the House, per- 
jured in its entirety, then someone was 
guilty of subornation of perjury. 

The circumstances surrounding the 
ultimate release of this perjured testi- 
mony for publication as a paid political 
advertisement during the recent con- 
gressional campaign are as mysterious 
and surreptitious as the conduct of the 
subcommittee meeting down in Beau- 
mont, Tex., when this perjury was per- 
mitted to be perpetrated. I do not know 
and have not been able to ascertain the 
identity of the person or persons to whom 
this perjured testimony was first re- 
leased, after it had been kept secret from 
public scrutiny for more than 4 years. 
I can only surmise that the person or per- 
sons to whom this release was made were 
the same individuals who paid for the 
political advertisement in which its first 
publication occurred. 

Did those individuals disclose their 
identity when they arranged for the pub- 
lication of this perjured and libelous 
testimony in a political advertisement? 
No, Mr. Speaker, they did not. On the 
contrary the only indication of the origin 
of this advertisement was a line in paren- 
theses at the bottom of the ad, reading 
as follows: 

The cost of this advertisement was paid for 
by a group of citizens who believe in good 
government and the American way of life. 

God help good yovernment and the 
American way of life if they must depend 
upon secret character assassination. 

The witness Leech did not confine his 
smearing testimony to me, Mr. Speaker. 
Immediately after completing the per- 
jured statement about me, which I just 
read to the House, he proceeded to swear 
that two of the most prominent men 
now holding elective offices in California 
were also members of the Communist 
Party. I doubt if either of those men 
knew, any more than I did, that they 
were being subjected to damaging testi- 
mony at the secret meeting down in 
Beaumont. They can speak for them- 
selves, and undoubtedly will, if they are 
ever given an opportunity to do so. An 
interesting indication of the accuracy of 
Leech’s testimony is that he assigned 
a wrong first name to one of these promi- 
nent California officials, although he 
swore that he knew him. 

So far as Iam concerned, Mr. Speaker, 
as soon as the members of the new stand- 
ing Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties of the House of Representatives ara 
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appointed, I intend to ask for the privi- 
lege of appearing before that committee 
to request that this witness Leech be sub- 
penaed for further questioning concern- 
ing his testimony about me. 

I think nothing remains to be said, Mr, 
Speaker. This record speaks for itself, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. At the 
time that this meeting was held in Beau- 
mont, Tex., I was a member of the Dies 
committee and I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that I never heard about the 
holding of such a meeting or about any 
of this testimony with regard to him. 
The first time I knew anything about it 
was when the advertisement appeared in 
San Francisco. 

On Friday last I addressed the House 
on the general subject of a proper in- 
vestigation of un-American activities, 
what I believe it could accomplish if 
properly conducted and what I thought 
the dangers were if improperly con- 
ducted. I cited as one of my greatest 
fears that on the basis of unsupported, 
uncorroborated evidence a single mem- 
ber might make possible accusations of 
an untrue sort against an American 
citizen, an accusation of a most serious 
nature, and, as I put it on that occasion, 
it will deal a body blow to the institution 
of basic American political institutions. 
May I say to the gentleman that I think 
this procedure is indefensible and I would 
like to point out one thing further, if I 
may, and I would like to ask the gentle- 
man: He was in Congress, as I recall it, 
in the Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth 
Congresses. What position did he hold 
prior to that time? 

Mr. HAVENNER. Prior to the Seventy- 
fifth Congress? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I was a member 
and at that time president of the Board 
of Supervisors of the City and County of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. For how 
many years did the gentleman hold that 
position? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I was a member of 
the board of supervisors for 11 years. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. After 
the gentleman ceased to be a Member 
of the House, what position did he hold 
in the interim between his service in the 
Congress before and his service now? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I was appointed a 
member of the State railroad commis- 
sion. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. 
its chairman? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I served as chair- 
man of that commission also. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I submit 
to the House it is a pretty serious matter 
when a man with a record of that sort 
has to get up and make the speech which 
he has been called upon to make. I 
merely point out further that in Mr. 
Leech’s testimony he makes not one 
single definite statement upon which any 
positive investigation could possibly be 
made to determine whether or not he 
was accurate with regard to it. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 


And was 
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Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. May I say that I was 
also a member of the Dies committee 
when this incident is supposed to have 
happened in Beaumont, Tex. Here in 
the House is the first time I had ever 
heard about it. I have never known any- 
thing about the testimony or about the 
meeting that was held and I do not think 
either the House or the gentlemen on 
the floor should blame the committee for 
any such performance as we have had 
described today. It is too bad when any 
subcommittee or any committee of this 
House will hold, as has been stated, star- 
chamber proceedings and then keep 
those proceedings from the public and 
from the other members of the commit- 
tee and from the House and only reveal 
them at the time of a political campaign. 
I think the new committee should go in- 
to this matter and find out just exactly 
what did happen and how this testimony 
was kept from the public for 4 years and 
then brought up in a political campaign 
in the shape of an advertisement. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I tried to make it plain that I knew 
most of the Members had no knowledge 
of this proceeding. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to point out further that in my 
speech of the 4th of January I suggested 
certain basic rules of procedure that 
should be, in my judgment, followed by 
any committee of this House. The sec- 
ond of those proposed rules of procedure 
that I proposed was as follows: 

No public statements, press releases, com- 
munications, or reports involving the work 
and responsibilities of the committee shall be 
issued or released by any member thereof 
excepting after such statements, releases, 
communications, or reports have been sub- 
mitted to the entire committee and approved 
by a majority thereof— 


And I should have added, “or by any 
employee of the committee.” Had that 
rule been observed this situation never 
could have taken place. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. May I Say that it 
has been my privilege and, in fact, an 
honor to have been personally ac- 
quainted with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia since the day that he first became 
a Member of this House. On many, 
many occasions I have enjoyed his com- 
pany. 

May I ask the gentleman if the record 
of the Dies committee shows who were 
members of this subcommittee? 

Mr. HAVENNER. It only shows those 
who were present. 

Mr. COCHRAN, What members were 
present? 

Mr. HAVENNER. The record shows 
es present the Hon. Martin Dies, chair- 
man, Robert E. Stripling, secretary of the 
committee, and James H. Stedman, 
investigator. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that there was only one Member 
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of the Congress present at that hearing, 
Mr. Dies. I was criticized the other day 
when I said that this was a one-man 
committee. I recall the name of Steq. 
man, who the gentleman mentioned, ang 
if I am not in error, he was in charge 
of the committee’s Los Angeles office; 
was he not? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I do not know. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I can find out for 
the gentleman, because the vouchers to 
pay salaries came through my committee 
every month. I heard the gentleman 
mention the name of Stedman as ask- 
ing this witness questions, and that con- 
firms my contention that this committee 
has been more or less a one-man com- 
mittee in the last few years. But this 
goes all the way back to 1940. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his statement concerning me. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I wish 
to inform the gertleman from Missouri 
that Mr. Stedman was the investigator 
in charge of the Los Angeles office. He 
is correct. He was one of the best inves- 
tigators the Dies committee ever had. 

May I also say to the gentleman that 
this committee was a one-man commit- 
tee, and it worked both ways. At one 
time I went cut to California and I was 
the only member of the committee who 
went out there. You could call me a one- 
man commitee, then. Another time we 
sent a subcommittee out to California. 
Mr. Dies was not on that committee; 
neither was I. You might call that a 
three- or one-man committee. But all 
the way through this investigation, for 
6% years while we were investigating 
the Bund, while we were investigating 
the Communists, while we were inves- 
tigating these Fascist crackpots 

Mr. IZAC. And Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Certain 
Members have repeatedly opposed the 
committee and others opposed the com- 
mittee only at certain times, but there 
were certain Members of the Congress, 
and I would include the gentleman from 
Missouri as having fought our commit- 
tee at all times. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In further evidence, 
in view of what the gentleman from 
New Jersey has said, I want to show just 
exactly what a cne-man commiittee this 
was. It so happened we had no busi- 
ness over the week end here several 
years ago. We adjourned on Thursday 
until Monday, so I just thought I would 
spend the week end in New York. I left 
here on the 1 o’clock train on Thursday. 
I had a seat in the parlor car. The gen- 
tleman from New Jersey came in that car 
and sat across from me. He had a large 
envelope. I said to him, “What are you 
going to do, work over the week end?” 
He said, “No; that is the white paper 
that Dies is releasing Sunday.” 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. 
correct the gentleman? 

Mr. COCHRAN, Just a moment now. 


May I 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I said 
the Dies committee was releasing it; not 
Dies; the Dies committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I said to the gentle. 
man, “Let me read it. I will not say any- 

The 
gentleman said to me that he had never 
read it himself. I said, “Do you mean 
to say that you are letting a document 
of this size be released without even 
reading it?” He started to read then. 
As he read page after page of that proof 
he handed it to me, and it took 3 hours 
and 15 minutes to read that critical doc- 
ument which went out under the name 
of the Dies committee, of which he was 
a member. He admitted he had never 
read it himself. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. The 
sentleman is wrong as usual. I want to 
say that the document was not released 
unti] the members of the committee had 
read the document. I was at that time 
starting to read the proof of the docu- 
ment, and the gentleman was so insistent 
that he also be given the same privilege 
to read the document that I turned it 
over to the gentleman from Missouri. 

I want to tell you how the gentleman 
from Missouri can also be wrong in con- 
nection with his own committee. Just 
the other day I received a letter from 
the gentleman from Missouri bawling me 
out for having sent a telegram at Gov- 
ernment expense. So I wrote the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and I enclosed the 
telegram, and I told him in my letter 
that it was clearly marked up on top 
that the telegram should be charged to 
me. So the gentleman very kindly, I will 
say, sent me a letter of apology, and I 
now accept that apology. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I only rise to 
say a few words. I think the action in 
this case speaks louder than any words 
of any members of the Dies committee 
or myself. 

We of California know the gentleman 
from San Francisco and have great con- 
fidence not only in his ability but in his 
integrity. We have known him for over 
20 years. He has served the people of 
California well, as well as the people of 
all the United States. I think it is a 
most dastardly thing to have such a 
thing as this done by one Member of 
Congress against another Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I should like to pro- 
pound two questions to the gentleman 
from California, for whom I have great 
respect and for whom the people of Cali- 
fornia have great respect, as shown by 
their repeated election of him to public 
Office. Is the gentleman aware of the 
fact that the laws regarding perjury in 
Texas are outlawed at the end of 3 years, 
and that this testimony was released 
subsequent to the outlawing of the laws 
regarding perjury? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I was not aware of 
that. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. That happens to be 
the case. 

May I propound this question through 
the gentleman from California to the 
gentleman from New Jersey, who is al- 
Ways so anxious to defend all of the 
actions of this committee. I wonder if 
the gentleman from New Jersey con- 
dones the action of this committee or a 
subcommittee thereof in investigating 
the gentleman from California and re- 
leasing such executive action to the pub- 
lic press. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I will 
answer that. Of course not. In fact, I 
was not here when the gentleman from 
California started his speech, and I really 
do not know what he started to talk 
about, but if it is in line with what the 
gentleman says, of course not. Our com- 
mittee would not condone it and I would 
not condone it. The gentleman from 
California enjoys a very high reputation, 
and so does the Dies committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I have 
known him all during his tenures of of- 
fice in this House, and I can testify to 
his earnest patriotism and his willing- 
ness to serve this country with all that 
isin him. I heard the gentleman from 
California the other day outline certain 
rules of procedure that should be fol- 
lowed by the new committee. For the 
new Members, may I state that the Dies 
committee and its chairman, Mr. Dies 
himself, had the temerity to pay out of 
the expenses appropriated for the Dies 
committee the settlement of a private 
lawsuit. The chairman had been sued 
for libel, and he had the temerity to 
come into this House and say that that 
case was settled, this private lawsuit was 
settled by the use of funds appropriated 
by this Congress for expenses of the Dies 
committee. I hope the gentleman from 
California will revise his suggested rules 
so as to prohibit any such outlandish 
practices. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAVENNER. 


I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 


Mr.DICKSTEIN. I also know the gen- 
tleman and have served with him in the 
House. I know something about the Dies 
committee and what they have been do- 
ing. The gentleman from California is 
not the only victim in this mess. When 
the truth is known, it will be found that 
there are hundreds of Americans who 
have been labeled as un-American based 
upon testimony that was not fit to be- 
lieve. If the proper thing were done, if 
that committee is going to function, we 
ought to go back and restore respect for 
Americans who have been charged with- 
out proof with being Communists or be- 
lievers in other “isms,” when there was 
not a scintilla of evidence td prove it. 

On this floor at least for the last 2 or 3 
years I have stated that this was a one- 
man committee of Dies, Dies, and Dies, 
and that the rest of the committee, who 
are now defending it, had not even 
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taken the trouble to find out what was 
going on in the “White House” of Texas. 

I have been attacked by certain M2m- 
bers of this House who criticized me by. 
saying I was envious because I was not 
on that committee, The truth is that 
I was the originator of the original eom- 
mittee in 1934. My purpose and the 
policy of the McCormack-Dickstein 
committee was to give every American 
an opportunity at least to defend himself 
before we passed judgment. All the 
rules that were laid down by my friend 
from California [Mr. Voornis] are not 
going to do a blessed thing. We have to 
watch our step and be careful where we 
are going with this committee and the 
way we are going, because we are de- 
stroying democracy. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. I want to add my 
testimony of absolute faith in the full 
Americanism of the gentleman, having 
served with him and being associated 
with him for a number of years. May 
I add, also, that this same Dies commit- 
tee attacked the name of an outstanding 
citizen of Alabama, for which they were 
condemned by both the Senators from 
our State. I think the gentleman from 
New Jersey signed the document. I am 
pretty sure he did. If he did not, he has 
plenty of time, a whole year, to straight- 
en it out. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. * I sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Alabama 
should look it up to find out if I did sign 
it before making any kind of statement. 
I note that the gentleman from New 
York has changed the name of the Mc- 
Cormack committee to the McCormack- 
Dickstein committee. 

Mr.PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from California has yielded to 
me and I decline to yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California has the floor and he yields to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Pat- 
RICK], 

Mr. PATRICK. And they took Mr. 
William Mitch, who was a steward in 
the Methodist Church, an active church- 
man and Shriner, and a well-known 
Mason and outstanding citizen, and 
placarded him before the country as 
a Communist. So the gentleman has 
company. The gentleman has good 
company. Of course, it may not be true 
with the Members of this body, but I 
think the people of America have been 
in accord there, especially in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, in the expression of their 
condemnation of the unfair methods 
practiced. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield in order for me to ask 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoornuIs] a question on his time? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I jield if I have 
further time. 

Mr. FOLGER. I believe that the gen- 
tleman from California |Mr. Voornts|] is 
gone. But I believe the gentleman did 
state, however, that he had never him- 
self, although he was a member of this 
committee until he got disgusted and re- 
signed, that he had never heard of this 
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thing until it was published for political 
purposes a few months ago. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I think that is cor- 
rect; yes. 

Mr. SABATH. 
yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. 
tleman from Illinois, 

Mr. SABATH. Can the gentleman give 
the names of those who questioned this 
witness? Was it Mr. Dies himself, or 
was it this man Stripling or Matthews? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I think most of the 
questions were asked by Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. SABATH. Is he still with the 
committee? Does the gentleman know, 
and this man Stripling? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I do not Know. 

Mr. SABATH. Do you think he should 
remain with the committee in view of 
that performance and his activity in 
view of the fact that he should have the 
knowledge that the evidence that he ce- 
cured was purely a lie and perjury and 
an untruth about you? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that there are not any members of the 
Dies committee present because there is 
not any such committee as yet pending 
the appointment of members to the com- 
mittee. 

The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended at least 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will there be an 
opportunity after the expiration of the 
10 minutes for others to call attention 
to some more of this smearing cam- 
paign that went on and the sources which 
it came from and of things they said? 

The SPEAKER. There is no legisla- 
tive program before the House today and 
all Members who desire to address the 
House will be recognized to do so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would it be in order 
then, Mr. Speaker, to ask now for exten- 
sion of the time that I have? 

Mr. RANKIN. Do not interfere with 
his time; you can have time later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I was not worrying 
about his time. I am just worrying 
about you taking the time. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
be recognized and the Chair will cer- 
tainly entertain a unanimous-consent 
request to extend his time for a longer 
period. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman’ yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, after lis- 
tening to the statement made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HavENn- 
NER] and having served with him more 
intimately than any of these men who 
have testified up to now, during thé time 
that he was in Congress and joined with 
mie in the power fight, I want to say to 
hiza that, in my humble opinion, Mr, 


Will the gentleman 


I yield to the gen- 
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Dies did not attach any importance to 
this testimony. We all know the gentle- 
man from California, and the criticism I 
would have to offer is that his attention 
was not called to it. 

The very statement of the gentleman 
from California is one of the greatest 
arguments I have heard in favor of mak- 
ing this a permanent committee or a 
standing committee of the House in or- 
der that it may be governed by the regu- 
lar rules of the House. 

I have great respect far him, and I re- 
gret that this testimony was ever given 
out. It should have been submitted to 
him, and he should have been given an 
opportunity to answer it. 

But the mere fact that somebody got 
hold of the files of this committee and 
published something that some alleged 
Communist had said about a Member of 
Congress is no argument at all in favor 
of condemning the great work of the Dies 
committee and condemning Congress for 
continuing it as a permanent committee 
of the House. I have heard from every 
State, and I would say from almost every 
congressional district, in the United 
States praising us for perpetuating this 
committee as a standing committee of 
the House, not as a witch-hunting com- 
mittee, as some of its enemies have al- 
leged, not to go out and smear some- 
body, but to help protect American in- 
stitutions from those influences that are 
threatening them from within as well as 
from without. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. TOLAN. I wish to ask the gen- 


tleman from California if he had any 
conversation with Chairman Dies prior 
or subsequent to this testimony which 
was given at Beaumont, Tex. 


Mr. HAVENNER. I may say to the 
gentleman from California that during 
the Congressional campaign of 1940 I 
was informed by a friend in San Fran- 
cisco that he had information on what 
he considered good authority that an 
attempt might be made to smear my 
reputation before the Dies committee. 
I went to see Mr. Dies and told him that 
I had heard this report on what seemed 
to be good authority and asked that if 
any such attempt should be made I be 
given an oportunity to appear before 
the committee. Mr. Dies replied that 
nothing of the sort had been attempted 
and that if it was he would notify me 
and give me an opportunity to appear. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. 

Mr. SABATH. 
an opportunity? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I never received it. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman from 
Mississippi claims, and I presume he is 
right, that a great many American peo- 
ple have the utmost confidence in the 
Dies committee. I may say to him they 
do because they have heard only from 
Dies and sometimes from his two man- 
agers and investigators whose ‘names 
have been mentioned. In that way they 
have obtained a great deal of informa- 
tion favorable to the committee. But 
the fact was not given to the American 


I yield. 
Did he give you such 
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people that the gentleman from. Cajj. 
fornia was smeared. There are hun- 
dreds of other people of standing who 
have been asSailed and attacked and 
charged with being Communists when 
they were no more Communists than 
Mr. Dies or any member of the com- 
mittee, or the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAvENNER]; but they too did 
not have a chance to defend themselves 
and the people of America did not know 
how unfair the activities of Mr. Dies 
were, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I asked 
the gentleman to yield because I under- 
stood the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. FoLGcer] asked a question a 
while ago when I was temporarily off the 
floor. I will be glad to answer it if he 
wants me to. Does the gentleman re- 
member what the question was? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina for the pur- 
pose of repeating the question. 

Mr. FOLGER. The question was 
whether the gentleman from California 
[Mr. VoorHis]} did not say that he never 
knew a thing in the world about this 
until it was published last fall. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
true; that is what I did say and that is 
the fact. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. I am 
sorry I did not hear the first part of the 
gentleman’s statement. We have no 
way, of course, of telling who the mem- 
bers of the new committee will be, but I 
should like to make this suggestion to 
the new committee: That they call in 
this witness and allow the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HavENNER] to be 
there at the same time and give the gen- 
tleman from California every considera- 
tion it possibly can. I do not like that 
kind of article any more than the gen- 
tleman does and I feel that the gentle- 
man from California should be given 
every consideration and the opportunity 
of questioning the witness. 

Mr. HAVENNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I stated that it was my inten- 
tion to appear before the committee and 
ask for that opportunity. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In addition to 
what the gentleman from New Jersey 
said, if anything like that is done there 
should be an investigation of the con- 
sviracy to smear a gentleman who was 
a former Member of Congress and who is 
a Member of Congress today. The gen- 
tleman from California is the one who 
happened to be in that position today, 
but it might have been any other Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Without entering into a discussion of 
the investigation but confining it to the 
gentleman’s case and without in any 
way saying anything that might be con- 
strued as critical of the hearing, the gen- 
tleman has said that the testimony was 
false, The gentleman from California 
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is a Member of the House. It might 
happen to any one of us. If that testi- 
mony was false it means that there was 
a conspiracy among certain individuals 
in California to smear the gentleman for 
no particular purpose. It seems to me 
to be a matter of interest to each and 
every Member of the House and I think, 
speaking as an individual, if anything is 
done that the committee should go fur- 
ther and if they do find falsehoods look 
into them. They will find falsehoods, 
for the gentleman has denied that the 
statements were true. They should in- 
vestigate the conspiracy because it con- 
cerns every Member of this body. 

As far as the gentleman himself is con- 
cerned, I have served with him, and I 
believe I speak the sentiments of every 
Member of this body. The gentleman 
may differ with me on this or that ques- 
tion, or differ with some of us who serve 
with him, but because we differ on pub- 
lic questions does not mean that we are 
not good Americans; it means simply a 
difference in our individual conscience 
and our individual judgment as to the 
best interests of the country. We may 
disagree as to judgment, but every man 
here has a love of America and is ac- 
tuated by the same high patriotic mo- 
tives as the gentleman from California 
who enjoys the confidence of every Mem- 
ber on each side of the aisle, as far as I 
know, who serves with him. I rise par- 
ticularly to make this contribution be- 
cause the gentleman from California 
|Mr. HAVENNER] enjoys our respect and 
confidence and because we recognize 
that he is both honorable and trust- 
worthy. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. It is my feeling that the 
entire membership of the House accepts 
as their view the utterances made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. I do not believe there is 
a Member of the House who questions 
the accuracy of the gentleman’s state- 
ment and certainly no Member questions 
his patriotism. 

Mr. HAVENNER. 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Without in any way 
attempting to excuse that most repre- 
hensible attack made on the gentleman, 
may I ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader, in view of 
what he said, if he will either reintro- 
duce or join me in attempting to put 
through the Rules Committee the reso- 
lution offered more than 242 years ago 
which was designed to accomplish just 
what he is advocating, an investigation 
of the conspiracies which have been 
formed, not only in this particular case 
but in dozens of other cases throughout 
the country, to destroy the confidence 
of the people in their Representatives? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 10 additional minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California desire to proceed fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. 
would be glad to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I have listened very attentively 
to his speech and to the remarks made 
here today, and I may say that is the 
very reason I offered a resolution, which 
is Resolution No. 58, to repeal the amend- 
ment to the rules creating a certain 
standing committee. I do not believe 
that the House of Representatives should 
be made a continuing investigating body 
investigating individuals or people who 
may not have the same views as other 
people. I believe that in a democratic 
government people should have the right 
of free speech, free press, and free re- 
ligion without regard to race, creed, 
color, or ancestry. For that reason I 
would like to urge the Members of the 
House and the Rules Committee to give 
consideration to that resolution and at 
least have hearings to determine whether 
or not we acted deliberately at the time 
we agreed to that rule. 

May I say further in closing that it is 
my understanding, at one time during the 
existence of the previous committee, 
there were 300, possibly more, names 
submitted to the F. B. I., and out of those 
names it is my understanding there were 
only 2 at which any criticism could be 
leveled. The rest of them were smeared. 
It is about time we stopped smearing 
people for their political beliefs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did not the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hook] insert some 
letters in the Recorp here that were 
found to be forged? 

Mr. HOOK. You are talking about a 
conspiracy that was a real conspiracy. 
Does the gentleman know that David 
D. Mann, who was on the pay roll of the 
Dies committee at that time, was con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for from 
2 to 6 years for that? You talk about a 
conspiracy. 

Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. David 
Mann was never on the pay roll of the 
Dies committee. 

Mr. HOOK. David Mann received pay 
from the Dies committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman did not 
let me finish my question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
suspend. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, may 
I say to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California will suspend also. The gen- 
tleman from California has the floor 
and unless he yields to a Member and a 
Member interrupts, that Member is out 
of order in trying to stop him, The 
gentleman will proceed in order, 
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Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I may 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that I addressed the House in this man- 
ner today because I understood that 
under the rules of the House I could not 
rise to a question of personal privilege 
on this matter. I would have made a 
Similar statement if this report had 
emanated from any committee other 
than the Dies committee. I rose really 
on a question of personal privilege, 
although that was not in order under the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. I appreciate that fact, 
and I may say to the gentleman from 
California that from my viewpoint he was 
entitled to rise under a question of per- 
sonal privilege if this material had been 
published while he was a Member, 

As I said to the gentleman a moment 
ago, we all deplore this incident so far 
as he is concerned. But that is no rea- 
son for the enemies of the Dies com- 
mittee destroying it. They do not stand 
a chance to destroy it. It reminds me of 
a man who had his wife and children in 
a boat crossing the lake, when a little 
snake dropped into the boat; instead of 
taking his paddle and killing it or throw- 
ing it out, he excitedly took up his gun 
and shot the bottom out of the boat. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hoox] does not stand any more chance 
of repealing the rule setting up this com- 
mittee than Gov. Bob Taylor’s pro- 
verbial gutta-percha dog did to catch 
the asbestos cat in hades. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a letter received 
from a soldier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr.Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks it 
the Recorp and include an editorial wib- 
lished in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
on Future Defense Roads. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp in two instances; in one to 
include a newspaper article, and in the 
other to include a statement I made in 
regard to a bill that I introduced today. 

The SFEAKER. Is there cbhjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. RopBrertTson] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
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ARE WE SCRAPPING THE TYDINGS 
AMENDMENT? 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, the Honorable James F. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, has directed a letter to 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, asking that he re- 
examine all deferred farm workers. 

It is my pleasure to represent in this 
House, one of the most purely farm 
States of this Union—North Dakota. As 
a Member of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, I had occasion to request General 
Hershey on numerous occasions to ana- 
lyze the effectiveness of the selective- 
service law upon the food-producing sec- 
tions of the Nation. At that time, tre- 
mendous inroads were being made upon 
the farm population. You will remem- 
ber that farmers and their sons were not 
then regarded as essential to the war 
effort. In my visits to North Dakota 
during that period, I discovered alarm- 
ing situations. The selective service had 
taken the boys from the farms, leaving 
the fathers, who were 65 years of age or 
older, in charge of these extensive farm- 
ing operations and large dairy herds. 
Everywhere I went I was faced with sale 
bills where important dairy herds were 
being thrown on the market and where 
farmers were liquidating their farming 
operations, unable to carry on without 
their boys. 

I appealed to General Hershey to re- 
view this situation. I was not alone in 
this effort, of course. The records show 
that in due time food came to be regarded 
as a very essential thing, and accord- 
ingly farmers were placed in the cate- 
gory of essential industries. This oc- 
curred through the Tydings amendment. 

And now, at this time, I feel it my 
duty to present the case of my State of 
North Dakota in regard to the drafting 
of boys from our farms. In doing so, 
I present, I believe the case of the farm 
situation. of the whole country. It is 
true, that favor in deferment has been 
granted to farm boys, just as favor has 
been granted to scientific minds in in- 
dustry and the many phases of labor in 
industry. And I can readily understand 
that when our Nation stands on the 
brink of danger, those who have to do 
with the conduct of war see only war 
itself. That is humanly natural. I can 
readily see that in their search for more 
men, when they refer to their records 
and see the deferment of farm boys to 
the amount of 364,000 between the ages 
of 18 and 25, trained as they are to hard 
work, it offers a field for them. They 
would make an excellent source of supply 
for the armed forces. 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me remind you 
that the growing of food is just as es- 
sential as any part of our war effort. 
In most cases, these boys deferred for 
farm labor cannot be replaced on these 
farms. Older men, reared in urban life, 
do not seek farm work, however pa- 
triotic they may be. Huge farms, 
stretching across the prairies, endless in 
appearance, seem to reach the horizon. 
These farms can be cared for only by 
mechanized methods. True, fewer men 
are required on these mechanized farms, 
but we have already reached that mini- 
mum of men, Machinery on these 
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farms requires trained minds. Costly 
machinery used in farming as an indus- 
try cannot be run by rail splitters. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. JENNINGS, The gentleman is 
discussing a timely subject. Recently 
when I was home I called on a farmer 
who owns and operates a 400-acre farm. 
He is a big cattle grower. He is now 175 
years of age. He is unable to work. His 
wife showed me on the wall of his living 
room photographs of three 200-pound 
east Tennesseans, every one of whom is 
in the armed services and everyone of 
whom has been in combat. 

That man told me it would be impossi- 
ble this year for him to operate his farm 
and produce food to carry on his cattle 
operations. I know it to be a fact that 
all over east Tennessee and all over the 
State, for that matter, farms have been 
stripped of their manpower through the 
operation of the selective-service law 
and through the fact that there are war 
industries thtre that are paying labor all 
the way from $8 to $15 per day. The 
people are faced with a fact. The men 
who are stripping the farms of man- 
power do not know what they are doing. 
They are never consistent. They start 
out to do a thing one day and get every- 
body all excited, and then the next day 
they reverse themselves and head in the 
other direction. It is time for some 
sanity and common sense to be used in 
the administration of that law. We can- 
not fight unless we eat. Any army travels 
on its belly, and the people in industry 
and other lines of endeavor in this coun- 
try must have something to eat. 

Mr, ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
I thank the distinguished gentleman for 
his contribution. 

All phases of farm life in this Nation 
have made great forward steps in the 
dairy industry. My State is no excep- 
tion to the rule. This also requires 
trained minds and experienced hands. 
We cannot reduce further these trained 
men on the farms of our country. 

Quoting Mr. John Brandt, president 
of the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers Federation, he speaks as follows: 


A full seale drafting of workers in the 18 
to 25 age class from dairy farms would cut 
1945 milk production by as much as 5,000,- 
000,000 pounds. 


Mr. Speaker, I have scarcely met a boy 
who has been deferred for farm work 
who does not in some degree resent it. 
He feels he, too, should be shouldering a 
gun, fiying a plane, or taking some place 
in the armed service of his country. 
There is less glamor in running a trac- 
tor, or a milking machine, or doing many 
other things necessary in the production 
of foodstuffs than in flying a bomber or 
parachuting over enemy terrain. He 
feels that in his part of the fight here 
he will be deprived of the honor and 
glory that will be awarded to his city 
friends, and yet he is engaged in a very 
noble part of the war effort. 

Let us not forget, Mr. Speaker, our 
Nation’s part as one of the great Allies 
of this World War. Let us not forget 
that food is a very vital weapon in the 
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hands of this administration in its po}i- 
cies and dealings with the liberateq 
countries. As each country is liberated 
by the Allied forces, it becomes the prob. 
Iem of the United States to feed those 
people, and great as has been our part 
and great as our part is today in the 
actual fighting on the five fronts of this 
war, of no less importance is our con- 
tribution’ of food to those people whom 
we liberate. And not to them alone, but 
also to Russia, to England, and now to 
Italy and France. Regardless of the 
marvelous contributions to the war 
which this country has made, I say that 
without our part in the production of 
food alone, this war would already have 
been lost. Handicapped enormously by 
lack of men and of machinery, our farm- 
ers have made heroic effort and amazing 
contributions to this phase of the war. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman be permitted to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
understanding that the gentleman from 
North Dakota is making his appeal not 
as a matter of trying to get the farm 
boys deferred for themselves, which is 
something that the farm boys do not 
want, but because of the lack of the pro- 
duction of food and the lack of food 
which will undoubtedly stare us in the 
face very shortly and become acute if the 
present policies are adhered to. - 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
The gentleman from Minnesota is cor- 
rect. I think in the concluding part of 
my remarks I cover that. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
compliment the gentleman from North 
Dakota for basing his argument entirely 
upon the production of food without any 
regard whatsoever to the matter of try- 
ing to get the farm boys out of the draft, 
which none of us want to do. 
Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. I 
thank the gentleman from Minnesota. 
I recognize how difficult is the task of 
those men concerned with the organiza- 
tion of humanity in this great war ef- 
fort, and I have no disposition to raise 
my voice against them as they go forth 
to do their work. But I do feel it my 
serious duty to present to the Congress 
this side of the picture, with which I am 
particularly familiar. We must not, in 
our effort to bring about an early peace, 
lose sight of this very vital phase of war 
work. With few exceptions, these 
364,000 farm boys want to go into the 
armed forces, but it just cannot be done. 
We in the United States are beginning to 
feel the pinch for the first time in the 
life of this generation on the question of 
food within our own country, and yet 
not one of us would hesitate to make 
every sacrifice necessary; but sacrifice is 
not the problem, production is the prob- 
lem, 
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The President told us in his speech on 
the state of the Nation that the prob- 
lem of the liberated countries would be 
great. No problem there will be greater 
than the one of supplying food. Now, as 
we wage war on five different fronts, 
more and more of everything is required, 
particularly of food products. Short- 
aces begin to appear because all com- 
modities, whether it be food, cigarettes, 
tanks, or any other phase of war mate- 
rial, are pouring out through five differ- 
ent pipe lines—pipe lines thousands of 
miles in length that must be kept 
crammed full from one end to the other, 
from the place where they start until 
they discharge their cargo. 

As a representative from the great 
farm State of North Dakota, I have this 
to say to this Congress, and I say it with 
deep conviction and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts: There may be some 
sections of this country where a surplus 
of farm labor exists, but in our coun- 
try—a land of great, limitless prairies— 
we have long ago scraped the bottom of 
our manpower barrel. I say we have 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 
I am_not het addressing the Congress 
for the purpose of holding in my State 
these young men to shield them from 
danger or sacrifice. Doing so would be 
an insult to them. I have but one ambi- 
tion, and that is to present to our lead- 
ers in my feeble manner the important 
side of this question, particularly as they 
look to my State for help. There is every 
reason there will be a continuation of 
the war for some time to come. Should 
this be true, even the drafting of 364,000 
farm youth would not be sufficient to end 
the war. Remember, the longer the war 
goes on the greater will become the de- 
mand for farm products, because it is 
the policy of this administration pri- 
marily so, perhaps, to use money and 
food in our diplomatic relations with our 
allies and with the other countries of 
the globe. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In that connection 
this is total war, and the man between 
the plow handles, the man producing 
foodstuffs, is just as much a member of 
cur armed forces as if he had a uniform 
on and a gun in his hand. The man at 
the lathe, the man in the shop, the man 
in the mines, and the man in the factory 
building the implements of war is pro- 
jecting himself and his muscle and skill 
to the battle front. What we mean, I 
think, and what I believe you have in 
mind and we all have in mind, is to so 
coordinate all the efforts of our people 
so that there will not be a lag in any 
particular. We must have food. We 
must keep the Army going. I know of 
another incident in my district. I had 
a letter the other day from a father and 
mother who have four boys in the armed 
services and a fifth boy about to go in. 
They own a 200-acre farm. Two of their 
boys have been killed in action, one in 
July and one in August. They made the 
appeal that one of the boys in the armed 
services be permitted to come back home, 
Well, the exigencies are such that the 
request was turned down, Those things 


not only have a heart appeal but they 
adjust themselves and should adjust 
themselves to the sound judgment and 
discretion of the men in authority so 
that a case like that might not become 
a tragedy, not only because of the ex- 
treme hardship but because of the 
tragedy of these two old people who are 
physically unable to operate their farm, 
who must sit there in the shadows in 
their great grief, having lost two boys 
and having two others in the service and 
with the fifth boy about to go. It does 
look as if something might be done not 
only to enable them to operate their farm 
which is the source of their livelihood, 
but something might be done which 
would in some measure assuage their 
great grief and atone in some way for 
the great sacrifices they have made on 
behalf of their country. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota, 
I thank the gentleman again for the fine 
contribution, Mr. Speaker. 

Since this is our policy, may I suggest 
that we most carefully review every 
phase of the situation before, in fever 
heat, we move out and draft from the 
farms these essential young men who are 
today engaged in a life of hard work and 
drudgery, with no pay for overtime, no 
40-hour week, no further reward—noth- 
ing but hard work from sunrise to sun- 
set, doing their part nobly and patrioti- 
cally in every sense of the word. Can we 
afford to destroy this all-important pro- 
ductive capacity of one of the most essen- 
tial elements in all warfare? 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


ABSURDITIES IN PROPOSALS TO DRAFT 
LABOR AND NURSES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
patriotic citizen familiar with the facts 
concedes the necessity for increased pro- 
duction for war, for more and better care 
for war’s casualties, but thinking citizens, 
desirous cf reestablishing and maintain- 
ing the “four freedoms,” constitutional 
government here at home, see no neces- 
sity—on the contrary, great danger if 
we follow blindly the administration’s 
proposa]—to draft the IV-F’s, nurses, 
and farrh workers. 

If we accept, as we do, Churchill’s 
statement that, from a military and eco- 
nomic standpoint, we are the most 
powerful Nation in the world, and at the 
same time remember that we attained 
and now hold that position under and 
because of our constitutional form of 
government, even the least unobserving 
and thoughtful should see the folly of 
exchanging the best for something less 
efficient, more restrictive of the oppor- 
tunity for freedom and prosperity. 

The administration’s policy of forcing 
everyone under Federal control, making 
everyone and everything subject to ad« 
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ministrative orders and directives, leads 
to but one end—a dictatorship. 

Nor can it be said that the United 
States is not doing its part; bearing its 
share of the burden of this war. It is 
matter of common knowledge that once 
again we came to the aid of the British 
Empire when it was in dire straits; that 
the materials of war furnished Russia 
enabled her to make hey drive against 
Germany; saved her from the German 
invasion. 

The food, the clothing, the merchan- 
dise furnished by us have gone a long, 
long way toward preventing civil war 
in Italy and Greece. 

We now have 12,000,000 young Amert- 
cans in the service; the battle lines in 
Belgium, France, and Italy are held 
largely by American troops; the esti- 
mate being that from 60 to 80 percent of 
the men on the fighting front are Amer- 
icans. 

It is time, yes, long past time, that 
there should be some definite guaran- 
teed agreement as to the objectives of 
our allies, as to the part which America 
is expected to take, not only in the war 
but after the war is over. 

If, as was stated in the Senate yester- 
day by Republican Members of that body, 
American youth is to be drafted to police 
Europe and that without the consent or 
action of Congress, but at the will of 
the President, in all fairness the Ameri- 
can people should know the form of 
government which is to be imposed upon 
the conquered countries, or whether the 
people of those countries are to be per= 
mitted to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment. 

Without in any way criticizing our 
allies, it may be said it apparently is now 
true that in certain sections of Europe 
we must, to use a common expression, 
clear through Stalin; in other sections 
clear through Churchill. 

There is no reason why here at home 
we should forsake our constitutional 
methods and procedure, clear through 
Sidney Hillman. It is long past time 
when someone should arijse in this coun- 
try, speak for America, act in the interest 
of America. 

The American people went into this 
war reluctantly. Some thought that it 
was necessary for the preservation of 
our own national existence; the over- 
whelming majority did not believe that 
but have supported the war because 
they thought we were to carry the “four 
freedoms” to downtredden people 
throughout the world. 

Those whose sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands are dying because of this war have 
the right to know whether we are fight- 
ing to preserve and extend the British 
Empire; whether we are fighting to make 
Russia’s claims good; whether we are 
fighting to aid the submerged millions of 
the world. They have the right to know 
whether in another generation or two we 
are to be called to again fight, not Ger- 
many, if the plan to hold her people in 
subjugation succeeds, but whether in Eu- 
rope another nation will threaten the 
British Empire, civilization, or democ- 
racy, and if it does, whether we will be 
called to carry the burden of that war. 
Whether that menace will be met on the 
centuries-old battlefields of Europe or 
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whether we will stay out; make our- 
selves so strong here at home from an 
economic and military standpoint that 
any nation will hesitate to attack us; 
that if it does it will meet defeat before 
it invades our shores. 

The above information should be 
given us before we accept the adminis- 
tration’s plan to draft men and women 
for civilian service; for industrial work; 
before we adopt universal conscription. 

If the war lords of Europe are fighting 
to but extend and make secure their na- 
tional interest, there is every reason why 
America should not exhaust herself in 
efforts to aid them. We should conserve 
and increase our strength, provide for 
our own impregnable defense. 

Experience has now demonstrated 
that neither Hitler’s, Stalin’s, nor 
Churchill’s form of government, to say 
nothing of Italy and France, can lead us 
further nor for that matter as far, along 
the road to happiness, prosperity, and 
security, as have our own methods. 

When New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and Canada, all integral parts 
of the British Empire, which exists today 
only because we came to its rescue, re- 
fused to conscript their men to serve the 
Empire and her needs beyond the con- 
fines of their home lands, there would 
seem little reason why America should 
conscript her men, her women, and then 
put them, while engaged in civilian ac- 
tivities, under the control of the Federal 
Government—of a dictator. 

This war has demonstrated the pa- 
triotism of our people, their willingness 
to fight—to fight not only for their own 
country, their own institutions, but to 
sacrifice their lives for others, for other 
nations—nations which are interested 
not in establishing the Four Freedoms 
throughout the world, but in extending 
their spheres of influence, their own ma- 
terial well-being. 

That being true, let this Congress in- 
sist that this administration, which de- 
mands so much power, which has to this 
date exercised powers never granted it 
in favor of special groups in return for 
political support, from this time on put 
into effect that principal expressed in 
the legend carried over the entrance of 
the Supreme Court here in Washington, 
“Equal justice under law.” 

Only last Monday, 4 days ago, one of 
the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, who concurred in over- 
ruling an opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Texas, which upheld an 
act requiring those soliciting member- 
ship in unions to register with the State, 
frankly stated, in substance, that the 
United States Supreme Court was ex- 
tending to the representatives of labor 
unions the exercise of a right denied to 
employers. That decision went a long 
way on the road to establish a double 
standard in the administration of the 
law. That decision denied to employers 
“Equal justice under law.” 


The administration’s proposal to draft 
the IV-—F’s into military service, put them 
into work battalions, or force them to 
work in industry, without at the same 


time freeing them from the adminis- 
tration’s policy and orders which would 
compel them to join a union, be and re- 
main a member of a union, pay an initia- 
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tion fee and such monthly dues and spe- 
cial assessments as the  politically- 
minded bosses of some of the unions 
might impose, analyzed and plainly 
stated, partakes of the nature of a con- 
spiracy to compel American citizens to 
contribute to a campaign fund, become 
members of an organization which is un- 
der political allegiance to the admin- 
istration. 
PRESIDENT DOES NOT KEEP HIS PROMISE 


As has all too often happened, the 
President has not kept faith with the 
workers or the employers. It was on the 
13th of November 1941, that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt told the American people that: 

The Government of the United States will 
not order, nor will Congress pass legislation 
ordering, a so-called closed shop. 


At that time there was a strike on, and 
talking face to face with John L. Lewis, 
who was speaking for the United Mine 
Workers, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


The Government will never compel this (re- 
maining) 5 percent to join the union by a 
Government decree. That would be too much 
like the Hitler methods toward labor. 


Nevertheless, in recent months and 
since Pearl Harbor, the President, 
through his executive agencies, has time 
and time again compelled nonunion men 
to join a union, a procedure which he 
himself said “would be too much like the 
Hitler methods toward labor.” 

When the President learns that hon- 
esty is the best policy, when he considers 
his words before making a promise, then 
keeps that promise, or, if that be impos- 
sible, frankly admits the necessity for a 
change, the American people will have 
more faith in him, in his administration, 
They will be more united in their efforts. 

This administration, through executive 
agencies, in peacetime and now in war- 
time, has acted as an organizing agent, 
as a recruiting agency for the organiza- 
tions of would-be political bosses. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
earlier in its existence and the present 
War Labor Board now deliberately has 
followed a course and issued orders, the 
logical result of which has been to enable 
unions, without legal authority, to levy 
and collect taxes from workers who de- 
sired to do their utmost in aid of an in- 
creased war production. 

At the moment, when the President is 
telling the people that hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional young men must be 
sent to the battle front, that there is need 
for billions of dollars of tax money, to be 
spent to carry on the Government and 
the war effort—some eighty-three bil- 
lion—he is employing the Army to seize, 
take over, and operate the retail stores of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Instead of devoting undivided effort to 
the war, where on the western German 
front our men are suffering, fighting, and 


dying in snow, in freezing mud, he is 


keeping one eye on the political front 
here at home and following a- course 
which will increase the political power 
and prestige of those who claim that to 


their efforts he owes his reelection. 

The administration's excuse—it is no 
reason—for the seizure of Ward’s retail 
stores was that certain Ward employees 
who are members of the C. I. O. were on 
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strike and that unless their demands 
were granted by Ward the strike wouiq 
continue and sympathetic strikes would 
be called by other C. I. O. unions in De. 
troit and elsewhere, which would aq. 
versely affect war production. 

It was therefore necessary, said the 
administration, in order to prevent 
strikes in war industries, which would 
slow up production, to seize Ward’s retail] 
stores and grant the demands of the 
Cc. I. O. union which had members in 
those stores. 

Just read that again. 

The same reasoning would require the 
policeman who came upon a hold-up 
man and his victim to force the victim 
to submit because the robber had pals 
throughout the city and unless the victim 
did submit the pals would start holding 
up other good citizens. 

Even though other C. I. O. unions in 
Ford’s, in General Motors, in industrial 
plants throughout the Detroit area had 
no grievances, if the demands of their 
affiliate in Ward’s were not granted, a 
hundred or more C. I. O. unions, with 
hundreds of thousands of employees en- 
gaged in essential war work, would 
go out on strike—take part in picket- 
ing Ward’s retail stores—so it was 
threatened. 

The preposition needs but to be stated 
to show its absurdity. The administra- 
tion’s course does establish one thing, 
and that is its complete domination, in 
this instance, by the C. I. O. political 
leadership. 


WHY DRAFT MEN TO COLLECT UNION DUES? 


Perhaps you remember that one of the 
first demands made by the union labor 
leaders when the Army seized and began 
to operate Ward’s retail stores was that 
the Army compel Ward’s employees to 
pay the dues which for 13 successive 
months employees of Ward’s, exercising 
their rights under the Constitution, 
refused to pay into the union treasury. 

The President is using the Army as a 
collecting agency for his political ally, 
the C. I. O. That is a fact, and no 
volume of abuse, no multitude of words 
used in name calling, no lying charges 
that criticism indicates a lack of patriot- 
ism will change the fact. 

While men are needed in Europe and 
in the Pacific, while men are needed in 
factories, mines, and mills to send an 
ever-increasing volume of supplies to the 
armed forces, the President, to aid the 
C. I. O. in obtaining dominion over em- 
ployees of Ward’s, in a civil retail busi- 
ness, ordered the Army to take posses- 
sion, follow a course which will ulti- 
mately compel them to join @ union, pay 
tribute to that union. 

Unions have no legal right to levy and 
collect taxes, but the policy followed by 
the administration has given them that 
power, 

FARM LABOR 

The administration has determined 
that it is our policy not only to feed, 
clothe, furnish fuel and shelter, for the 
people of the liberated countries, but that 


We are to supply the needy in other lands 
with much of their food and clothing, 
and that we are to rebuild—rehabili- 
tate it is termed—the towns, cities, and 
countries, which have guflered from 
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Germany’s power and cruelty. That be- 
ing true, and the administration having 
also adopted the policy cf sending abroad 
quantities of farm machinery, a policy 
of drafting farm boys for work in indus- 
trial plants just dees not make sense. 

The administration has also adopted 
a policy of paying high wages to indus- 
trial workers, furnishing many of them 
housing, granting them special privi- 
leges. That policy has brought the farm- 
er into competition with a Government- 
subsidized industry, which pays a wage 
from two to eight times as great as that 
which it is possible for the farmer to pay 
and make both ends meet. 

Not only do we ship abrcad farm ma- 
chinery badly needed here at home, but 
the farmer is put in direct competition 
with the high-paid factory workers, a 
portion of whose wage is met by pay- 
ments on Government contracts. 

If the farm boys are to be drafted and 
be sent abroad, will farm production 
meet our needs? Will the clerks who are 
drafted from the stores, those who are 
taken from factories because they will 
not work, be sent to the farms? 

V/ill those drafted and put upon farms 
have the knowledge requisite to perform 
the task assigned them? Will they work 
more than the 35 or the 49 hours a week 
which has been their practice, without 
keing paid for overtime? What of the 
union man sent to a farm and who finds 
that cows must be milked two or three 
times a day; that they must be milked 
on Saturday and Sunday, as well as on 
Friday and Monday? Or does the ad- 
ministration contemplate for farm work 
a swing shift? 

If the individual or the co-op which 
cperates a dairy, a cheese factory, a 
creamery, any sort of an industry proc- 
essing farm products, refuses to sign a 
union contract with a security-of-mem- 
bership clause, or to pay the wage de- 
manded by the union which happens to 
be the collective-bargaining agent, will 
the Government send in an Army officer 
to operate the dairy, or the cheese fac- 
tory, as it did to operate the retail busi- 
ness at Ward’s? And, if the business did 
not make enough money to pay the wage 
fixed by the Government, will they make 
an appropriation from the Treasury to 
meet the deficiency? 

We should take a look at the possibili- 
ties, the probabilities, which may rrow 
out of the rules, regulations, interpreta- 
tions, which will be put out by an execu- 
tive agency attempting to produce food 
by farming. Fair and equal considera- 
tion of every citizen will get the Govern- 
ment more and quicker production than 
any granting of special favors to pres- 
sure groups. 

TWENTY-FOUR HOURS FOR THE SOLDIERS—PART 
TIME FOR US 


To me, in wartime, limited hours of 
work, or paying additional compensation 
for hours worked over a certain number 
does not make sense. I can see no rea- 


son for discrimination between the task 
Imposed upon men draiied into the 


armed service and upon those who re- 
main at home. It is the young men, 
many of whom have not yet reached the 
yoting age, many of wiiom have never 


had an opportunity to enjoy the good 


things of this life, who are conscripted 
and sent to the battle front. They give 
all of their time, perhaps their lives, to 
the service of their country, while here 
at home we bicker, we quarrel, and we 
fight over how many hours we are to 
work, over what we are to be paid. Many 
of us shirk, spend more for luxuries, as 
well as for necessities, and still we com- 
plain and gripe. 

From more than one industry we re- 
c2ive information that production has 
not reached the limit. To me, as to 
others, have come specific instances of 
the slow-down, sometimes because of 
union demands, sometimes because the 
industrialists for one reason or another 
held down production. 

Recently there came to my office a 
manufacturer, the cwner of a compara- 
tively small plant who had taken subcon- 
tracts for the manufacture of a small 
casting. He had estimated the cost of 
production, calculated the number of 
units which could be made per day. He 
discovered after the contract was taken 
that a large plant had been and was 
making but half the number per day 
which he figured he could produce. He 
and his production men were frightened 
but they had the contract so they went 
ahead, and they learned that they could 
manufacture not twice but more than 
three times the number of units per day 
produced by the larger plant. The dif- 
ference in production, according to his 
statement, did not grow out of greater 
skill, better machinery, but was the re- 
sult of the efforts of the workers in his 
plant, most of whcm came from farms 
cr small towns and had no union boss. 

In the larger plant it was not the fault 
of the men on the job that production 
was at a minimum, it was the fault of 
certain union politicians who believed in 
the doctrine of scarcity. 

Befcre men who are needed at home, 
who have been rejected by the armed 
forces, are Grafted, we saculd make cer- 
tain that neither Sidney Hillman, nor 
any of those who think as he does, or have 
in mind the same purpose, should have 
eny control over, should in any way de- 
termine the policy under which they 
are to serve or work. 

If IV-F’s are put into factories, work 
beside union men, discrimination in 
wages or hours will never be acceptable 
to them, and it is more than probable 
that they will no more than reach their 
jobs than Sidney will make his demand 
that they come under union jurisdiction. 

If you think that idea is absurd, just 
remember that when the Navy was man- 
ufacturing planes at Brewster a union 
under Tom De Lorenzo gave orders to 
men who had taken an oath of allegiance 
to our country. 

When the administration adopts a pol- 
icy of “Equal justice under law”; when 
it ceases its drive to make citizens sub- 
ject to the orders of its political allies; to 
come under the control in their daily 
lives of administrative agencies; then it 
will be on the road toward national unity 
and ati all-out effort. 


The orders of the O. P. A. have, time 
and again, in the midst of an abundance, 
established a scarcity. Because of O. P. 
A. defiance of nature’s laws, of the law 


of supply and demand, of its assumption 


ican ing 8 Fits = indy Ty + 
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that a small group of men are all-wise, 
we have had a shortage cf butter; of 
meat; an overabundance of eggs; a 
shortage of poultry; first a shortage of 
potatoes and then potaioes rotting by 
the carload on city dumps; rationed 
cheese, cheese spoiling in warehouses; a 
shortage of gasoline; of tires; of farm 
implements—of this, that, and the other. 
In my judgment, all due to the fact that 
no group of men, however wise, however 
industrious, however efficient, can cblit- 
erate human greed and selfishness, the 
desire to profit; suspend the operations 
of nature’s laws. 

The O. P. A. has in common perlance 
bit off more than it can-chew. 

Now if the administration drafts 
nurses, drafts labor, it will find itself in 
a more serious and dangerous situation 
with more of waste, confusion, and in- 
efficiency in production than has been 
created by the O. P. A. 

I have not the slightest objection to 
compelling everyone to do his part, either 
by way of contributions of money, or la- 
bor to the war effort, but I do object to 
making nurses, farm workers, the IV-F’s 
or anyone else subject, through admin- 
istrative orders, to a policy or a program 
conceived by, put into effect by Sidney 
Hillman or any other left-winger or 
Communist. 

When the President asserts his inde- 
pendence of the corrupt city machines; 
when he frees himself of the influences 
cof those who do not believe in the Amer- 
ican system of government, he will find 
the people more than willing to bring 
about some of his objectives. 

As long ago as January of 1943 bills 
were introduced by me which would have 
put those who refused to work in sup- 
port of the war effort, regardless of their 
physical condition, or their age, into the 
miiitary service; to be assigned by that 
service to whatever position it might be 
determined they could best perform. But 
with that bill there was another bill 
which, if adopted, would have made it 
impossible for any cffizial cf the Gov- 
ernment, any union, or member of a 
union, to demand as a condition prece- 
dent, to the exercising of the right to 
work in industry, the payment of trib- 
ute. 

What this Government needs at the 
moment is a return to the principle of 
equality—of equal justice—an end to 
special favors; and to the attempt to 
overturn cur system of government and 
establish some form of communism, 
socialism, fascism, or dictatorship. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include two letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorD on 
two subjects and to include therein cer- 


Lain statements and excerpts. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no ckjcction. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 


Texas (Mr, Patman] is recognized for 30 


minutes. 
CANCELATION OF FOOD RATION POINTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I am about to make and in- 
clude therein certain statements and ex- 
cerpts. 

: The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SERIOUS CHARGE AGAINST O. P. A. ANSWERED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
Gays ago a statement was made to the 
press by the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Aucust H. Anpre- 
SEN!. I expect to comment on that state- 
ment today. I called the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Aucust li. ANDRESEN] 
over the telephone and told him that I 
did expect to comment on it and hoped 
he would be here. His statement of 
course outlines a state of facts which we 
regret very much were necessary. The 
gentleman from Minnesota in his state- 
ment says: 


OQ. P. A. SWINDLES AMERICAN CONSUMERS 


(By Representative Aucust H. ANDRESEN, of 
Minnesota) 

Millions of thrifty American housewives 
have been swindled out of rationed food sup- 
plies when Economic Stabilizer Vinson and 
O. P. A. Director Bowles conspired to issue 
the new ration order which canceled unused 
red and blue stamps. 

I am satisfied that the War Food Admin- 
istration, which is in charge of food supplies, 
was bypassed and not consulted, when the 
O. P. A. fixed up this Christmas present for 
the American people, especially when we con- 
sider the latest report from the Department 
of Agriculture which states: “This year (1944) 
total production of food was the highest in 
history.” We now have the largest cattle, 
poultry, and grain supplies in our history, 
and if the Administration will let nature take 
its course, we will have an abundance of 
hogs and other food commodities in 1945. 

I want the men and women in the armed 
forces to have an abundance of the best 
American food. But I hate to see my Gov- 


ernment deliberately cheat patriotic Ameri- . 


cans who are doing everything possible to 
help win the war and back their boys on the 
fighting fronts. We need more honesty on 
the part of our officials in their dealings 
with the people. 


That was a rather strong statement to 
say that officials were not honest with 
the people and to say Mr. Bowles and 
Judge Vinson conspired to swindle the 
people. 

The gentleman from Minnesota fur- 
ther states: 

I am not in the habit of saying, “I told 
you so,” but on May 5, 1944, I made a speech 
in the House on Politics in Rationing in 
which I predicted: “I am convinced that 
should the New Deal elect its fourth term 
candidate on November 7, the O. P. A. will 
shortly thereafter, reinstate and make more 
Grastic all rationing policies to further regi- 


ment and socialize the economy of our 
country.” My prophecy has now become a 
reality. 


It is reprehensible for those in charge of 
our Government to continue deceiving the 
people, and for initiating vital economic 
policies for political purposes. We want the 
truth about the war and also in regard to 
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policies governing our lives and domestic 
economy, 


In the first place the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota is incorrect 
in the second paragraph because there 
were discussions between the War Food 


Administration, O. P. A, and the Eco- 


nomic Stabilizer before that order went 
into effect. 

Paragraph 2 also is incorrect in its 
implication that there are no food 
shortages. 


There will be no over-all shortage of 
foods, but certain rationed foods will be 
very short. Here is the expectation: 

Sugar: 10 percent under 1944 supplies. 

Meat: First quarter in 1945, less by 10 
to 15 percent than same quarter in 1944, 

Butter: Less than in 1944. 

Canned vegetables: Supply on hand 
December 1, 1944, for civilians, 56 percent 
less than December 1, 1943. Both had to 
last until new crop was canned. 

In paragraphs 4 and 5 it is implied 
that politics guided O. P. A.’s actions. 
BOWLES CHOSE COURSE THAT LED TO CRITICISM 

If ever action taken by the head of a 
Government agency was not guided by 
political considerations, it was this ac- 
tion of Chester Bowles in canceling out- 
standing ration stamps. He knew he 
would be criticized bitterly by many 
persons, like the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, if he canceled the stamps. He 
knew if he did not do so that there would 
not be fair distribution of scarce foods 
in 1945; but that probably few persons 
would know things could be better. But, 
he deliberately chose the course that led 
to criticism because it was the only way 
to distribute fairly short supplies of foods 
in 1945, 

Many of the heads of outstanding 
women’s organizations of the country en- 
dorsed O. P. A.’s stand in restoring ra- 
tioning to meats and processed foods 
and canceling stamps to make the action 
effective. No woman’s organization to 
my knowledge has criticized O. P. A.’s 
action, although individual women have 
done so, 

Here are women’s organizations en- 
dorsing O. P. A.’s stand: 

American Association of University 
Women, 

League of Women Shoppers. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Council of Jewish Women, 

C. I. O. women’s auxiliaries. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Federation of Settlements— 
Consumer Interest Committee, 

Parent-teacher associations. 

National Women’s’ Trade 
League. 

The total membership in the above 
associations is over 9,500,000 women. 

Is it in behalf of these women that the 
gentleman from Minnesota complains? 
If so, they have repudiated his position in 
advance. They are behind Mr. Bowles in 
the action he has taken. 


CONGRESSMAN FROM MINNESOTA AND FULTON 
LEWIS, JR., BRING SERIOUS CHARGES 


Chester Bowles, Price Administrator, 
has been charged by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Hon. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
and by Fulton Lewis, Jr., radio news com- 
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mentator, with swindling American 
housewives by cancelation of outstand. 
ing ration stamps issued prior to last 
December. 

This was a very grave charge, as ] 
have said. So I took the trouble to jp. 


vestigate. I wish to report the result. 

Last year, due to a large livestock pop. 
ulation, a large pack of canned vege- 
tables and fruits, and expectation of 
early end of. the European war, ration. 
ing was removed from most meats anq 


processed foods by order of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization upon recommen- 
dation of the War Food Administration, 

This step made rationing of remain. 


ing meats and processed foods very dif. 


ficult for the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration. Most families could get along 
without using any of most foods retain- 
ing point values. If points were placed 
too high people would get along without 
them and points would accumulate in 
consumers’ hands. But the same thing 
would happen if points were placed very 
low. O. P. A. adopted a fairly liberal 
policy. Points did accumulate in the 
hands of the public. 

They accumulated not alone for this 
reason, but because points had to be ad- 
justed to give needed rations to families 
of adults living in big cities and in no 
position to raise any of their own food. 
This meant that rural families, produc- 
ing at least part of their meat supply and 
canning their own fruits and vegetables, 
had stamps they did not need. Many of 
their surplus stamps never were used. 
In some cases these were transferred to 
city friends, giving the latter a surplus. 

By these and other ways a large sur- 
plus of unspent ration points accumu- 
lated during 1944 in the hands of con. 
sumers, 

A survey made to determine as of No- 
vember the number of unspent ration 
stamps in consumers’ hands showed ap- 
proximately 10,000,000,000 red and 26,- 
000,000,000 blue points, and stamps for 
281,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

These were equal, roughly, to 214 or 3 
months’ supply of meats, butter, and 
other red-point foods; 4 months’ supply 
of canned goods and other processed 
foods, and 2 months’ supply of sugar for 
home use, including canning. 

The supply of unused stamps, more- 
over, had been accumulating rapidly, 
after most meats and processed. foods 
were removed from rationing. As of the 
end of the year, unused stamps probably 
represented close to 3 months’ supply of 
many foods. 

Armed with that many unused points 
consumers could have bought up at one 
throw the Nation’s supply of rationed 
foods required to last 24 to 3 months. 
Obviously this would have resulted in 
serious disruption of food distribution. 

The survey showed, moreover, that 
outstanding points were very unevenly 
distributed. Some families of adults liv- 
ing in cities and producing none of their 
own food had no surplus stamps. But 
other families had upward to a 6-month 
supply. There could be no assurance of 
equitable distribution of short supplies 
of rationed foods in 1945 so long as out- 
standing stamps remained valid. 

There was reason to believe that there 
would be no extensive hardship if the 
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stamps were canceled, Those who had 
accumulated them had not required the 
average use of stamps in 1944. They 
probably would not need the average use 
of stamps in 1945. Certainly few of 
them would require in 1945 a 2% or 3 
months greater supply than other 
people. 

Mr. Bowles freely admits that O. P. A. 
made a mistake in 1944, allowing these 
unspent stamps to accumulate, even 


though the situation, for reasons earlier 
explained, was difficult to control. 

But whatever is one’s opinion regard- 
ing the mistakes of 1944, these facts were 
true: The Nation faced short supplies of 
rationed foods for 1945 and unspent ra- 


tion stamps totaled billions of points. 
There was one and only one thing to do 
if these short supplies were to be dis- 
tributed fairly in 1945. That was tocan- 
cel the outstanding stamps. 


Mr. Bowles knew when he ordered can- 
celation that it would stir up a storm of 
protest. That he faced the criticism 
and did what was required in the public 
interest deserves commendation and not 
criticism. It was statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

Fortunately, his position is being sup- 
ported vigorously by the women of 
America, contrary to the implications of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Aucust H, ANDRESEN], and Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. 

If they had wanted to take the easy 
road they would have permitted these 
rationing coupons to have remained 
alive, although the shelves would have 
been empty pretty soon after the Ist of 
January of everything available to eat. 
Yet nobody could have blamed Mr. 
Bowles or Mr. Vinson. They were issued 
and they could have said, “We let them 
go ahead and let them clean out the 
shelves. We could not help it.” It did 
require in this case courageous action 
on the part of honest, conscientious pub- 
lic officials to take the stand they did 
take in order to do what was necessary 
to properly prosecute the war and to 
protect the civilian population here at 
home. 


FOOD AS IMPORTANT AS BULLETS 


I agree with what has been said here 
today about the importance of food in 
the winning of the war. Next to air, 
food is next in importance. May I say, 
too, that the farmers have done a mag- 
nificent job in this war. They have been 
handicapped by shortage of manpower, 
equipment, machinery, and everything 
eise, yet last year they increased their 
production 25 percent. It is a wonderful 
and an outstanding record. Food is just 
as important as bullets because if we do 
not have food the soldiers cannot use the 
bullets. 

MR. JUSTICE BYRNES 

I do not know the over-all picture con- 
cerning the great need for men in the 
armed services but I have confidence in 
Mr. Justice Byrnes. In my opinion, he 
is one.of the greatest, the finest, and 
best men that we have ever had in our 
Government. He has made a great sac- 
rifice in order to take the thankless job 
he is doing today. Here is a man who 
served in this House with distinction for 
many years and in the United States 


Senate as long as he wanted to remain 


there. He was then appointed and 
served as a member of the United States 
Supreme Court, a position that pays 
twice as much as is paid a Member of 


Congress, if you want to look at it from 


the standpoint of security, The members 


of the Supreme Court can retire and 
have $20,000 a year retirement benefit. 
So far as security and a good job are 
concerned, he had the very best job in 


this Nation. Yet he was willing to re- 


sign from that position and come down 
here and take a job in the White House 
that paid less than one-half as much, 
with no future security and nothing in 
the world except a thankless job to per- 


form. However, he has the consolation 


of knowing he is doing something to help 
win this war by helping the President of 
the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, we should be very reluc- 
tant to criticize the actions of a man like 
that unless we have very positive proof 
that will support and corioborate every- 
thing we Say. 

Now, on the question of points, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AucustT 
H. ANDRESEN] said that the women’s or- 
ganizations, as I understood from his 
statement, were supporting him. A com- 
mentator, Mr. Fulton Lewis, mentioned 
on the radio how bad this was and how 
the women were up in arms against it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I did 
not make the statement that the wom- 
en’s organizations were supporting me. 
Fulton Lewis may have done that. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad to have the 
statement from the gentleman, because 
I believe the gentleman would have been 
in error if he had made the statement. 
The women’s organizations who have 
representatives right here in Washing- 
ton who understand the situation ap- 
prove it 100 percent, and I refer to organi- 
zations such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the League of 
Women Shoppers, the National Consum- 
ers League, and a number of others, in- 
cluding the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. They have all endorsed the action 
of Mr. Bowles and Mr. Vinson. They say 
it was the right thing to do and they 
represent nine and one-half million 
women in the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Has the gentleman 
any proof of the statement he has just 
made? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I will be glad if the 
gentleman would include it in the REcorD 
in connection with his remarks. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION APPROVES 


Mr. PATMAN. I will read it to the 
gentleman. I have a letter here. The 
following is a letter from Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, president, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers: 

The homemakers of this country, in over- 
whelming majority, are glad to cooperate in 
some tangible way with their men in service 
in meeting the needs of these critical months, 
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Giving up ration stamps that have rce- 


cumulated these past few months because so 
many foods have been point free and could 
be purchased in any desired quantity is no 
real sacrifice to anyone who understands the 
situation. If some of us let our stamps ac- 
cumulate, it was because we did not really 


need to use them. Without them, even now 


that so many foods are back on the ration 
list, we can still feed our children well and 
still share with the children of our allies. 
Ever since the beginning of the war, the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 


with more than 3,000,000 members, has be- 


lieved in food rationing, because it is the 
fair and just way in which to give everyone 
his fair share of available foods. We believe 
in ceiling prices for foods, with price ceilings 
posted in plain view and with shoppers 
pledged to pay no more than ceiling prices. 


This is self-protection, for we know that in- 


flation in food prices would be disastrous to 


the family budget and so to the national 
well-being. 


We have cooperated with the O. P. A. con- 
Ssistently ever since it cameinto being. We 
know what a difficult task it has, and we 
expect to continue to cooperate. 

We would deplore any weakening of 
O. P. A.’s program as long as it is necessary 
for us to share our food supplies with our 
men in service and with the suffering people 
of the war-torn countries. There is enough 
food for all of us if we are careful in its dis- 
tribution and no one uses any more than his 
fair share. 

This is an easy way in which the soldiers 


On the home front can back up those on the 
battle fronts 


Mrs. WILLIAM A. HASTINGS, 
President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, 
MaDISsON, WIs., January 7, 1945. 


Here is another one by Mrs. LaSell 
Dickenson, of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is strongly back of the principles of ratfon- 
ing and price control. We realize it is not 
always easy to see the reason behind action, 
but we have confidence that those in power 
are doing the very best they can to see that 
food supplies are sent to our armies, to our 
allies, and that sufficient is left here at 
home for all. 

We also realize and appreciate the effort 
that is being made to keep prices down. «We 
will try to do our part in every way to pre- 
vent inflation. 

Mrs. LASELL DICKENSON. 


Here is one from Helen C. White, 
president, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Washington, D. C., dated 
January 6, 1945: 


The American Association of University 
Women, which has supported price control 
since long before Pearl Harbor and has 
backed rationing throughout the war, recog- 
nizes that the necessity for strong price con- 
trol and strict rationing will be greater than 
ever in the months ahead. 

At this time, when the need for unremit- 
ting effort to speed victory is so great, I want 
to reiterate the full support of the American 
Association of University Women for these 
programs. Our members will continue to co- 
operate in making price control, rent con- 
trol, and rationing work in their communi- 
ties and will stand back of O. P. A. in its 
measures to hold the line on price and to dis- 
tribute short supplies equitably. We are 
confident that O. P. A. will continue to carry 
out its increasingly important and difficult 
task vigorously, and will take measures which 
are fundamentally fair even when they may 
happen to bear hard upon individual Cases. 
We shall support the extension of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act through the remain- 
der of the war and so long as the threat 
of inflation lasts. 
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Caroline F. Ware, chairman, national 
social studies committee, American As- 
sociation of University Women: 


Far from protesting the restoration of 
meats and canned vegetables to rationing, 
consumer organizations have been asking for 
this action since these products were made 
point free. As soon as the new program was 
announced, 15 national organizations, rep- 
resenting millions of consumers, telegraphed 
Chester Bowles, Marvin Jones, and Judge 
Vinson to commend their action. 


Kathleen Clift, president of the Wash- 
ington League of Women Shoppers: 


I believe that the vast majority of all house- 
Wives want everybody to share alike when 
supplies are short. Especially those of us 
with husbands in the setvice resent the 
charge that we want to grab more than our 
share. It is our job to adjust our buying for 
our families’ needs within the ration points 
issued to us on the basis of available supplies 
each month. 


Margaret Cross, head of consumer in- 
terest committee of the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements: 


City housewives who belong to the mothers’ 
clubs at our settlements aren’t worried about 
old coupons. They only have the money and 
storage space to buy for their weekly needs, 
they are absolutely dependent on what they 
find in the stores, and they know that ra- 
tioning is their only protection. 


Mrs. Gerson P. Levi, national chair- 
man of social welfare and war activi- 
ties, National Council of Jewish Women: 


Any annoyance that our housewives may 
have shown is temporary and has arisen be- 
cause women who have been anxious to have 
rationing restored to canned goods and meats 
didn’t at first fully understand why it was 
necessary to invalidate old coupons. The 
O. P. A. broadcast last night made it clear 
that this was much the fairest thing to do, 
since people who did not use the old coupons 
either did not need them or patriotically 
refrained from drawing on the limited sup- 
plies, and since it means more for all of us 
not to have to save part of the sugar, meat, 
and canned gocds for the people with left- 
over stamps. 


Mrs. William A. Hastings, president, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 

Giving up ration stamps that have accu- 
mulated these past few months because so 
many focds have been point free and could 
be purchased in any desired quantity is no 
real sacrifice to anyone who understands the 
situation. If some of us let our stamps ac- 
cumulate, it was because we did not really 
need to use them. Without them, even now 
that so many focds are back on the ration 
list, we can still feed our children well and 
Still share with the children of our allies. 


Mis. LaFell Dickinson, president, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs: 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is strongly back of the principle of rationing 
and price control. We realize it is not always 
easy to see the reason behind action—but 
we have confidence that those in power are 
doing the very best they can to see that food 
supplies are sent to our armies, to our allies, 
and that sufficient is left here at home for 
all. 


Mr. JENKINS. Of course, I have no 
way to impugn the honesty and the sin- 
cerity of these letters, but I dare say 
that none of them have been written 
after submission of this proposition to 
their membership and if they have been, 
I should like the ladies that put those in 
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to furnish the gentleman with informa- 
tion whether or not they wrote these 
letters with the full approval of their 
membership. I doubt it very seriously. 

Mr. PATMAN. Whether they did or 
not, they did the right thing and doubt- 
less expressed the views of their mem- 
bers. I believe in the patriotism of ev- 
ery Member of this House. I shall not 
question or impugn the motives or the 
patriotism or sincerity of purpose of 
any Member of this House. I never 
have and never will. 

But let us just analyze this thing a 
little bit. There were a lot of foodstuffs 
made ration free. Some meats you had 
to have points for; some you did not 
have to have points for. The same way 
with canned goods. By reason of that, 
many people did not use their points be- 
cause they could buy the meats they 
wanted without them. It was just as 
satisfactory and just as desirable with- 
out points. Therefore, they just let their 
points accumulate. On January 1, if it 
had remained that way, there were 
enough points outstanding for people to 
go in and take all the food that was 
available, not only on the shelves at that 
time, but that could be produced in 3 
long months. Now, what would that 
have meant? 

That would have meant that possibly 
our 12,000,000 men upon the 55 battle 
fronts of the world and here at home 
would not have gotten the finest and best 
food on earth, because it would not have 
been available. That is one of the rea- 
sons for rationing, No. 1, to let every one 
of those 12,000,000 men, who, by the way, 
have to have just twice as much as the 
average civilian—he averages 51% pounds 
of food every day, 4,500 calories, twice as 
much as we can consume; that is, over 
65,000,000 pounds of the finest and best 
foods on earth every day mus. be set 
aside for these fighting men. If we let 
this thing go on, if Mr. Bowles or Mr. 
Vinson had done so, possibly they could 
not have gotten the required amount. 
We would have been depriving our serv- 
icemen of the foods that are necessary 
to fight this war. 

No. 2, a few people would have had 
these points. Other people who had used 
theirs would not have had a fair chance 
to obtain the kind of food that would 
keep up their health standards in this 
country. Further, every time we furn- 
ish food to China or to Russia and they 
take that food and go out and kill Japs 
or Germans, there are just that many 
fewer Japs and Germans to kill American 
boys. I do not think the people who 
study this program and who know the 
sincerity of purpose, without any poli- 
tics whatsoever but in the interest of the 
war effort and the domestic front, can 
criticize the program. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. At the 
time last summer when approximately 
85 percent of the rationed foods were 
put on the free list, the O. P. A. reduced 
the number of stamps from 60 a month 
to 30 a month, and still left butter on 
the rationed list and placed the point 
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value on butter at 20 points, so that if 4 
person wanted to get a pound of butter 
a month there were only a few points 
left to spend on other rationed foods. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not doubt that 
the gentleman can pick out a lot of com- 
plaints. I marvel at the fine job they 
have done. They have 8,000,030 differ- 
ent commodities and prices. The O. P, 
A. has a good chance to make mistakes 
and will make lots of them. The gen- 
tleman could not have done a better job, 
probably. IknowI could not. You take 
8,000,000 different things and you can 
point out a lot of things to criticize, 
but this is war. We are in war now. We 
are trying to fight a war. We should 
have just as little partisan politics as 
possible, Criticism, certainly, if it is 
constructive, but just to criticize and 
raise sand with somebody for doing his 
duty sincerely and honestly, I think we 
ought to be very reluctant to do it un- 
less it serves a very good purpose. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to the large accumu- 
lation of ration stamps. I was not 
criticizing from a partisan angle on that 
point, but the gentleman knows that 
when they reduced the ration stamps 
and still some necessary foods were .un- 
der rationing, by reducing it down to 30 
points a month there were not very many 
stamps with which to buy butter and 
other rationed foods. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not going to 
argue the details of it. It is just like 
gasoline. Suppose we had had some 
kind of fuel that could have been used 
in the place of gasoline, a substitute, and 
we let our gasoline coupons accumulate 
to January 1 and we had had enough 
gasoline, we had not been doing with- 
out, we had been getting everything that 
we wanted, our transportation had not 
been cut, we had been going along all 
right, just like we were on the food. We 
were getting just as good food as we 
wanted, but our points were accumu- 
lating. Then suppose on January 1 
there had been enough gasoline cou- 
pons so that the people who would use 
the gasoline for purposes not essential 
could just go in and drain every tank in 
America and keep them drained for 3 
months, and not let anybody else get 
any gasoline. Does the gentleman think 
that should be permitted? No. Would 
it be breaking faith? In wartime things 
like that are expected, just like your 
travel. You want to travel, but if Mr. 
Byrnes says you should not travel, you 
have your ticket, you have the money, 
and you have everything, but you are 
going to stay at home, That is no viola- 
tion of any contract in wartime, that is 
just working together shoulder to shoul- 
der and cooperating, trying to win this 
war. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I understood the gen- 
tleman to make the statement a moment 
ago that if these meat ration points 
had been allowed to stand civilian con- 
sumption would possibly have used up 
the supply of meat that was available 
and thereby created a shortage for the 
armed services, 
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Mr, PATMAN. 1 am talking about 
food generally. 

Mr. PLOESER. I know, but did not 
the gentleman make that statement? 

Mr. PATMAN. I said food generally; 
yes. 

” Mr. PLOESER. 
say meat. 

Mr. PATMAN. For food generally, 
that is true. 

Mr. PLOESER. In the case of meat 
it could not have happened that way, 
because the Army sets aside the amount 
of meat it wants before the civilian 
population ever gets a chance at it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Anyway, I think ra- 
tioning is a fine thing in wartime. I 
would not want it in time of peace un- 
less absolutely necessary. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I answer the 
gentleman from Missouri? Not only is 
it a matter of obtaining the necessary 
food for the armed forces, the necessary 
meat for the armed forces, but it is a 
matter of distributing equitably that 
which is left among the people of the 
country. 

Mr. PATMAN. It would have been 
unfair, absolutely and obviously unfair 
to let a few people accumulate their 
points and use them under the circum- 
stances without losing anything and to 
the detriment of the other people. They 
were getting everything on earth they 
needed, getting all the food they wanted. 
They were just not buying that particu- 
lar kind that required points. If they 
could go in on January 1 and buy up 
everything in the stores of America and 
have enough points to keep on buying 
stuff for 2.8 months, approximately 3 
months. that would certainly have 
worked a hardship on a lot of people. 
I think that is obvious. I do not think 
one should be branded with swindling 
the people, with being swindlers and 
conspiring to defraud the public, when 
they do something that is obviously a 
courageous act in wartime, to help pro- 
mote the war. 

Mr. PLOESER. I have never accused 
Mr. Bowles of swindling nor did I con- 
demn him for that move. 

However, I do recall saying that the 
move was a blunder. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; you are mistaken, 
Iam glad you brought that up. 

Mr. PLOESER. I read that in the 
press. ‘ 

Mr. PATMAN. I know you read it; and 
the newspaper would not even correct it. 
Here is a copy of that newspaper of Jan- 
uary 4, 1945. It is the Times-Herald here 
in Washington, D.C. It says: 


STAMP VOIDING “ERROR,” BOWLES—BLAMES SUR- 
VEY FOR CHRISTMAS MISTAKE 


New York, January 3.—A flat admission 
that we were wrong was made by O. P. A. Ad- 
ministrator Bowles today in reference to the 
Christmas cancelations of various unused 
Sugar and red-and blue-point ration stamps. 

However, he added, the mistake could not 
be rectified without hardship to a majority of 
the people. 

Speaking at a luncheon of the marketing 
conference of the American Management As- 
ScCciation, Bowles attributed the mistake toa 
preliminary survey in which, he said, a ma- 


I understood him to 


jority of housewives said they did not need 
their unused ctamps. 

“We were wrong. We should have foreseen 
these possibilities. However, I was not willing 
to cover that mistake by working a hardship 
on the great majority who need their stamps 
to get their fair share of food,” Bowles said 


It is not true. Mr. Bowles did not say 
it. He said the error was made long be- 
fore January 1 when they did not antici- 
pate what might happen. He said they 
had to do it; that it was the right thing 
to do, but they committed the error 
along back possibly last spring and sum- 
mer in not anticipating that this thing 
would occur. I hope that is straight. 
I will include a copy of that statement 
and also of Mr. Bowles’ speech since I 
have permission to do so. Here I insert 
that part of the speech referred to: 

We placed back on the list of rationed prod- 
ucts 85 percent of all meats scold in the aver- 
age grocery store. We restored five canned 
vegetables to rationing. The invalidation of 
ration stamps was one of the toughest deci- 
sions we have ever had to make. When we 
originally said there would be notification in 
the case of invalidation of stamps we did not 
estimate properly the number of unused 
stamps which would accumulate nor the 
serious effect the spending of these stamps 
could have on reduced supplies. 

We were wrong. We should have foreseen 
these possibilities. 

However, I was not willing to cover that 
mistake by working a hardship on the large 
majority who need their stamps to get their 
fair share of food. 


It shows how information will be 
printed which is not true. Now, of 
course, the gentleman honestly believed 
that. I know the gentleman. He is a 
good and sincere Member of this body 
and he is very able. He has heen mis- 
led by that statement. If he has been 
misled I know other Members have been 
misled also. But it is not true. This 
newspaper was told that it was not true 
and they refused and failed to correct it. 
I am inserting Mr. Bowles’ own comment 
about this speech and the misquotation. 
It is as follows: 

This is the speech for which I was mis- 
quoted by one of the papers you may have 
seen. That paper attributed to me a “flat 
admission that ‘we were wrong’ in reference 
to the Christmas cancelation of various un- 
used sugar and red and blue point ration 
stamps.” As you will see on the first page 
of this attached statement, the phrase “we 
were wrong” refers to our estimate of the 
number of unused stamps which would ac- 
cumulate and the serious effect which the 
spending of such stamps could have on re- 
duced supplies. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. ®If it be true that Mr. 
Bowles admits the error last summer, 
then it is confirmation probably of the 
many statements I have heard that this 
relaxing of rationing was due to the im- 
pending election. I would much rather 
believe that the error was one of accident 
this winter. 

JONES, VINSON, BYRNES, AND BOWLES 


Mr. PATMAN. Just a moment. Mr. 
Bowles is not the only man to be con- 
sulted in this. Other people were to be 
consulted, such as Mr. Vinson, Mr. Jones, 
and Mr. Byrnes, as well as Mr. Bowles, 
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If you want to inject a political question 
here I might point out that there are 
more Republicans in high positions in the 
O. P. A. than there are Democrats, and 
you will find the same thing in the 
W. P. B. and in al) these different war 
agencies. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now that the 
question of the election has been in- 
jected into the debate here, I might say 
that the O. P. A. and none of the ofiicials 
in any way participated in the election, 
and Mr. Bowles never made a speech. 

Mr. PATMAN. He made a statement 
advising them to stay cut. No» one can 
accuse the O. P. A. or Mr. Bowles of 
taking part in the election. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it 
right because there are tens of thou- 
sands of fine citizens in every community 
serving on the board in connection with 
the O. P. A. These men and women be- 
long to both parties and some are in- 
dependents, and it would have been a 
wrong and reflection on them and on the 
fine service that they have rencered. 
You ought to commend them, because 
they have a hard job. So reluctantly 
I am constrained to take that position, 
because I would like to see them out 
campaigning. But I think, having in 
mind his job and the relationship of his 
agency to the people and to the many 
people who are in that agency in an 
unpaid capacity, I believe that he exer- 
cised the right judgment in the best 
interest of the country. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not only do we have 
Mr. Justice Byrnes there, in whom we 
all have confidence, but Fred 
Vinson. We all have confidence in Fred 
Vinson, who left a Federal judgeship, 
resigned, to take a thankless and hard 
job to do something for his country in 
wartime. That is No. 2. No. 3 is 
Marvin Jones. There is no fairer man 
in this country than Marvin Jones. He 
is a United States district judge. That 
not being a statutory court, he did not 
have to resign. But he wants to do the 
job of a good War Food Administrator, 
and he does it without any salary, in 
order to help win this war. Then there 
is Mr. Bowles. I do not Know of 
public official who is serving with greater 
credit to the administration and for the 
benefit of the people generally than 
Mr. Bowles. If he makes a mistake, he 
comes out frankly and says so. He says, 
“We will correct it.” That is what we 
have always wanted in administrative 
agencies. He is doing a good job in a 
fine way. Out of the millions and mil- 
lions of transactions, there are a few, 


was 


there is 
Awa so 


any 


which are so small in number that you 
can count them almost on the fingers 
of your hands, that some critics will 


attempt to criticize. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly do not doubt the sincerity of the 
statement of my distinguished friend 
from Texas, nor of my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now I hope that this 
is going to be a question. 
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Mr. PLOESER. No; I want to make 
this statement in reply to my friend 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. PATMAN. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. PLOESER. Surely he does not 
believe that any of us are naive enough 
to assume that the criticism was placed 
on thousands of people who worked for 
the O.P.A. Neither does he believe that 
any of us are naive enough to assume 
that the thousands of people who work 
and labor carrying out the rules of the 
O. P. A. are the top policy makers nor 
would he ever expect any of us-of the 
minority to assume that if the great 
political strategist of the administration 
sent down word to relax rationing ia 
time for an election that even Mr. Bowles 
would stand in the way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The genitleman’s 
gesture of innocence, political or other- 
wise, is rather refreshing although not 
very impressive. Let me call to the gen- 
tleman’s attention one incident as an 
illustration of what the President and 
this administration stand for. The in- 
vasion of Africa.took place 2 days after 
the election of 1942. That is the best 
illustration I know of that politics is not 
entering into questions of strategy in the 
conduct of the war or questions of policy 
and administration. Mistakes may be 
nade, but politics does not enter into it. 
Had that invasion taken place 2 days 
before election in 1942 the entire situa- 
tion might have been different. 

Mr. PATMAN. And if the adminis- 
tration had been doing something purely 
for politics it would have probably been 


against all rationing and price control. 
I think the gentleman will admit it took 
some courage to enforce rationing and 
price control, but it was something that 
manifestly had to be done to save this 


country from inflation. If we had not 
had price control our money would be 
valueless today, would be practically 
worthless. It would take a wheelbarrow 
load to buy a newspaper or a loaf of 
bread. We can lose this war today on 
the home front if we permit inflation to 
engulf us. People will not work for 
worthless money. If we are so short- 
sighted as to be against price control, un- 
popular, annoying, and irritating as it 
is, we are liable to lose the war right here 
on the home front. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I read in one of 
the New York papers this morning, I be- 
lieve it was, where the cost of living in 
China was 485 times higher today than 
it was in 1937. 

Mr. PATMAN. And our cargo planes 
that are carrying supplies over the 
mountains into China find half their 
cargo space filled with printing-press 
money. Imagine that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the gentleman from Texas is 
recognized for 5 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Bowles did very properly send out in- 
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structions to all his employees that they 
must not engage in politics. I thought 
it was one of the finest acts of any ad- 
ministrator. And they refrained from 
politics. As our majority leader said, it 
was fitting that they do so, because so 
many people who have different views 
from the administration in power were 
doing a splendid and excellent job on all 
these thousands of boards throughout 
the country and there was no place for 
any kind of partisan politics. This is one 
agency that no one can claim yiolated 
that rule; they did not. There are fine 
people’ on both sides of the political 
fence in the O. P. A. organization. As I 
said before, over half of the policy-mak- 
ing positions in O. P. A. and W. P. B. are 
filled with members of the opposite party 
from me; and they are doing an excellent 
job, all of them; they have been doing a 
fine job. I could pick out things to criti- 
cize, but they have been doing an excel- 
lent job, and they should not be criticized 
for doing it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just for the record I 
should like to ask the gentleman what 
was the date of this mistake? How long 
was it prior to November 7? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know about 
this. The gentleman can find out as well 
as I. Let us go into this thing with an 
open mind. These officials are not going 
to steal or swindle. The facts are avail- 
able if the gentleman wants to investigate 
them, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact that if 
we had had O. P. A. in the last war the 
country might have been saved from the 
subsequent depression? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly we would 
have been. That depression ruined more 
people than any other period of time in 
our history. In this war O. P. A. has 
fixed the price not only of foods, but they 
have fixed the price of steel. Steel has 
not gone up 1 penny a ton in 5 years. 
The price of aluminum has not gone up 
a penny a ton in 5 years. So with 


the price of copper, except for the sub-. 


Sidies that we paid. Plate glass, ce- 
ment, and other things that go into 
making this.war machine: If the prices 
had been permitted to go up during this 
war the same way they went up during 
the same period of time in the last war 
our national debt on June 30 last would 
have been $65,000,000,000 more than it 
was, just on the cost of the war machine 
alone not counting she amount the 
American people have saved for them- 
selves. So it is something that is im- 
portant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mtr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In addition there 
would have been the tremendous damage 
done to the people of the middle class and 
the poor if we did not have the rationing 
system in operation that we have, which 
is the democratic way of assuring, as 
nearly as possible, equal distribution of 
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the available food when the available 
food is much less than the demand; js 
that not correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman js 
right. Our health standards would 
have been broken down. It would have 
been very unfair for this Congress to sit 
idly by and see people with money going 
around hoarding food like they did in 
the First World War, depriving many 
people of the United States of the neces- 
sary food to go into their diet. The 
question of health is involved in this, 
During the present war we have had a 
limited supply of food in some cases, but 
it has been distributed so that every per- 
son has a chance to get a fair share of 
it. The health standards of the people, 
therefore, have been kept up. The other 
war did not last long enough to permit 
inflation to ruin us. If it had lasted 
longer it would have ruined us. People 
with money went in and bought up com- 
modities like sugar and made the Amer- 
ican people pay from 35 cents to 50 cents 
a pound for that sugar because there 
was no price control. In this war, under 
price control, sugar has not gone over 7 
cents a pound. That is the best evidence 
that price control has been successful 
and has been satisfactory and I think 
we should be careful about charging 
those who are enforcing the law and ad- 
ministering it with being swindlers and 
trying to deceive the American people. 
Of course, constructive criticism is al- 
ways welcome if there is anything 
wrong, but let us be careful in wartime 
when our sons are serving in the Army 
all over the world. You know, the sun 
does not set on the American soldier to- 
day. They are serving on 55 battle 
fronts. There are 6,000,000 of them 
across the seas. Now is no time to en- 
gage in any kind of criticism except the 
most constructive, helpful type of criti- 
cism. Itis easy to criticize. It is difficult 
to construct. I wish I knew who wrote 
the following: 

THE WRECKER 
I watched them tear a building down, 
A gang of men in a busy town. 
With a ho-heave-ho and a lusty yell 
They swung a beam and the side wall fell. 
I asked the foreman: “Are these men skilled? 
And the kind of men you hire to build?” 
He laughed as he answered: “No indeed, 
Just common labor is all I need.” 
“Why I can easily wreck in a day or two 
What builders have taken years to do.” 
Now think for yourself as you go away, 
Which of these roles have you played today. 
Is that one a puilder, who works with care, 
Shaping his deeds with rule and square? 
Or is he a wrecker, who walks the town, 
Content with the labor of tearing down? 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I take the gentle- 
man back to his original defense of this 
rule and say to him that I thank the 
gentleman cordially for bringing to us 
this story of the patriotic women or 
groups of women who back him up. The 
women I saw did not talk that way. 
They say that the Government welshed 
on its promise so far as these rationing 
points were concerned. 
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Mr. PATMAN. But the gentleman 
should talk to women who have sons in 
this war and who have studied this thing. 
You talk to the women who have hus- 
bands in this war and who have studied 
his thing. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have heard them 
elk, 

Mr. PATMAN. ‘Talk to the people who 
now. I hope the gentleman, in whom 
I have confidence, will investigate for 
himself. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Of course, I do not 
understand the thing like the gentleman 
does, I appreciate and I acknowledge 
that, but I have heard them talk, great 
sroups of them and the point was that 
the Government had welshed on its 
promise that these stamps would be good 
indefinitely. They were not using those 
stamps, neither would they use them all 
on January 1 to denude the market. 
Now they are using what stamps they 
heve to denude the market for fear the 
Government will go back on its agree- 
ment. The situation has brought about 
exactly what the gentleman condemns 
as happening on January 1. 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman had 
been the Administrator and he had this 
situation facing him what would he have 
done? As to whether or not it should 
have been anticipated in the past, that 
is behind us, and our hindsight is always 
better than our foresight. We had a 
practical situation facing us of either 
letting the shelves be emptied and no 
food available at all except. for those 
people who had saved up their points, or 
canceling the points and letting every- 
body have a fair chance at the limited 
supply of food. 

Mr, GIFFORD. I do not criticize the 
Administrator. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am glad the gentle- 
man does not criticize him. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I think he was mighty’ 
shrewd to wait until after the election 
though. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think he was mighty 
courageous. 

Mr. GIFFORD. He knew of this. 

Mr. PATMAN, He was courageous. 

Mr. GIFFORD, He must have known 
of it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think the gen- 
tleman should say that everything is 
politics. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman says 
there is no politics in this? 

Mr. PATMAN. It took courage to do 
this. The political side would have been 
the side the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] does 
10t know that the election is over. 

Mr. GIFFORD. No; but we have been 
defending a lot of subversive people here 
today. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am inserting here- 
with the speech of Mr. Bowles heretofore 
referred to. It tells the whole story: 

I am very glad of an opportunity to speak 
to the members of the American Manage- 
ment Association here in New York City. 
I'd like to use this opportunity to tell you 
about some of the management and policy 
problems we must solve if we are to win 
cur wartime struggle to hold the price line 
and assure fair distribution of scarce sup- 
Plies, 


There are five major problems which we 
must lick if we are to win this fight. 

O. P. A. problem No. 1 involves food ration< 
ing. A week ago today we announced a series 
of fundamental changes in our food-ration- 
ing system. We invalidated surplus sugar 
stamps covering over 250,000 tons of sugar. 
We invalidated nearly 17,000,000,000 blue ra- 
tion points, covering processed foods; and 
over 10,000,000,000 red points covering meats, 
fats, and oils. 

We placed back on the list of rationed 
products 85 percent of all meats sold in the 
average grocery store. We restored five can- 
ned vegetables to rationing. The invalida- 
tion of ration stamps was one of the tough- 
est decisions we’ve ever had to make. When 
we originally said there would be notifica- 
tion in the case of invalidation of stamps, 
we did not estimate properly the number 
of unused stamps which would accumulate 
nor the serious effect the spending of these 
stemps could have on reduced supplies. 

We were wrong. We should have foreseen 
these possibilities. 

However, I was not willing to cover that 
mistake by working a hardship on the large 
majority who need their stamps to get their 
fair share of food. 

Our choice was simply this: First, we could 
allow the old stamps to remain valid and 
cut the value of the new stamps. Or, sec- 
ond, we could cancel the old stamps and 
give everyone his fair share of 1945 sup- 
plies. The first plan would have allowed 
one comparatively small group of families a 
substantially larger share of 1945 supplies 
than the majority of families. That would 
have been unfair. 

When we asked women who had extra 
stamps why they had not spent them, the 
large majority told us, “Because we didn’t 
need them.” Most of them, I am sure, will 
tell you that it would be unfair to cut the 
rations of those who have to spend their 
stamps promptly in order to allow an extra 
share of scarce food to others who were able 
to save stamps when food was more plentiful. 
It was a hard decision. We knew some peo- 
ple would be mad, and with many of them 
I really sympathize. That is no reason, how- 
ever, why we should not insist on a fair 
share of 1945 supplies to each house- 
hold * * * particularly when the sup- 
plies of these foods are lower than they 
have been at any time during the war. 

Very frankly, these changes in our food- 
rationing program, unwelcome though’ they 
be, could not be postponed longer. 

It was evident that meat supplies were 
likely to be substantially below last year’s 
level. We knew that billions of unused 
sugar stamps and blue ration points, repre- 
senting inflationary ration currency, were @ 
threat to the proper working of our whole 
food-rationing program. We knew that the 
supply of canned fcods allotted to civilians 
was unlikely to be sufficient to mect civilian 
demand. 

The food requirements of the armed fcrces 
must be met. The guns in Europe are still 
roaring tcoday end all of us realize that we 
are up against a tough struggle both in 
Europe and in Asia. 

In many sections of the country, meat has 
been scarce. Distribution has been danger- 
ously uneven. Three weeks ago, for example, 
35 percent of all stores were out of butter; 
45 percent were out of ham; 66 percent 
were out of bacon. 

The Army's meat requirements have in- 
creased sharply. For the coming 3 monihs 
there will be 15 percent less meat available 
for civilians than we had a year ago. 

We are faced with the problem of dis- 
tributing very carefully our available supply 
of canned vegetables for civilian use until 
the new pack is completed next summer. 

Needless to say, the decision to restore 
more rigid food rationing was not an easy 
one. We dislike the necessity for additional 
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red tape and inconvenience to our housee 
wives and grocers. 

But facts are facts. And in wartime in 
particular, they must be met honestly and 
fairly. The food rationing program which 
we launched last week will serve, over a 
period of time, to see that every family in 
the land gets a fair share of meat, canned 
vegetables, and sugar. If we had failed to 
meet this issue squarely, we would have 
failed to carry out the responsibility with 
which we have been entrusted. 

So much for the policy aspects of the ra- 
tioning situation. 

I think you may be interested, however, 
as management specialists, in the adminis- 
trative problems of carrying out such a policy 
decision. Let me list some of them. 

There are 8 O. P. A. regional ofc2s, 93 
district cffices, and about 5,£00 local O. P. A. 
boards—each one of which has to be given 
instructions for applying and interpreting 
the regulations. 

There are about 8,000 wholesalers and 
600,000 retailers of meats, processed vege- 
tables, or sugar. Each one of these has to 
be notified of the basic decisions and pro- 
vided with a poster showing the point values 
to be charged for each type of rationed 
food. 

There are some 550,000 hotels, restaurants, 
and other institutional users of rationed 
foods, including schools, hospitals, asylums, 
and jails. Each one of these has to pre- 
pare ration-point inventories by the end 
of the year. 

In addition, there is the problem of iscu- 
ing new quotas to about 125,000 industrial 
users of rationed food products. 

Moreover, there are about 1,500 newspapers 
and redio stations to be notified of the es- 
sentials of the program co that the buying 
pulic and focd retailers may suffer as little 
inconvenience as possible. 

Finally, in the case of rationing changes, 
there is the special problem of maintaining 
complete secrecy while making preparations 
to carry out the administrative details. The 
printing of instructions and regulations, the 
notification of field offices, the necessary 
consultation with specialists in different 
parts of the Washington office and with offi- 
cers of other agencies involve so many people 
that the maintenance of secrecy is very 
difficult indeed. And yet, if we are to avoid 
advance buying of newly rationed items or 
more tightly rationed commodities, it is es- 
sential that there be no advance notice to 
the general public. We have never succeeded 
in doing a 100-percent perfect job. 

On several occasions we have had to ad- 
vance the effective date of ration changes 
because leaks had already cccurred. Natural- 
ly, this leads to confusion, since we are then 
not able to put out the necessary instruc- 
tions on time. However, during the last 3 
years, we have all learned a gocd deal about 
the administrative details of rationing. The 
public is much better informed. The trades 
involved are very cooperative, and our own 
specialists have been trained in the hard 
school of experience. We can look forward, 
I think, to a much smoother operation of all 
rationing programs in the future. 

O. P. A. problem No. 2, for which we shall 
have to find some solution, is control over 
livestock prices. For many months now, live 
cattle has been almost the only basic com- 
modity, either agricultural or manufactur- 
ing, on which there has been no price ceiling. 

We have encountered difficulties in admin- 
istering ceiling prices at wholesale and re- 
tail levels because the price cf the original 
product is not under control. But control 
over livestock prices involves serious techni- 
cal difficulties. In tightening controls over 
the top prices in livestock, we would be tak- 
ing a step which, to many cattle raisers, 
would seem to be a drastic one. There is con- 
siderable resistance to it. 
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We in the O. P. A. have felt for a long time 
that such controls are inevitable. If the au- 
thority should be delegated to us by the 
Stabilization Director, we would act prompt- 
ly. We feel we would be better protecting 
the public against overcharges at the retail 
level. But, again, it will be a tough decision, 
and it would not be an easy program to 
manage. 

Since the quality of beef cannot be accu- 
rately graded on the hoof, it has to be graded 
after slaughtering. There are about 20,000 
slaughterers, ranging from very small opera- 
tions, employing a few men, to the huge, in- 
tegrated companies making the fullest pos- 
sible use of all byproducts. These slaugh- 
terers must be inspected by a very limited 
staff of skilled people. The _ specialized 
knowledge required for proper inspection and 
grading of dressed beef takes many years to 
acquire. 

In addition to the slaughterers, there are 
about 10,000 meat wholesalers and more than 
500,000 meat retail outlets. Compliance with 
ceiling prices at each level of distribution 
must be achieved if the consumer is to be 
protected at retail. If there are violations at 
any level of distribution, it produces squeezes 
at later levels which make the elimination 
of black markets extremely difficult, if not 
impossible. 

To secure compliance with retail ceiling 
prices, more than a million meat price charts 
to organize and administer the work of price 
for different price zones have to be pre- 
pared and distributed in retail stores and to 
the price panels of local boards. Members of 
price panels must be recruited and trained 
panel assistants who help butchers abide by 
price regulations and take care of reported 
violations, 

Success in carrying out this tremendous 
management task depends, to a very large 
extent, upon the understanding and cooper- 
ation of both the trade_and the housewife. 
This, in turn, involves an information pro- 
gram to trade associations, trade papers, gen- 
eral newspapers, and consumer organizations. 

It’s not an impossible job, but we're going 
to have our hands full. 

O. P. A. problem No. 3, to which we must 
find a fair and practical answer lies in our 
pricing policy as it applies to the distribu- 
tive trades: sales agents, jobbers, wholesalers, 
and retailers. In justice to the consumer 
and to other segments of our economy, I 
believe we have no alternative but to apply 
the principle of cost absorption to the dis- 
tributive trades we have so long applied to 
producers. 

The Price Control Act states only that the 
ceiling prices set by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration should be “generaliy fair and 
equitable.” It was up to us to determine 
what these words mean in actual practice. 
To carry out the purpose of the act we estab- 
lished pricing stancards which required the 
absorption of certain increases in cost before 
price increases were allowed. If it had not 
been for this princ’ ple the level of ail prices 
would be far higher than it is today. We 
might well be headed toward a dangerous 
inflation. 

In spite of the fact that we have insisted 
that manufacturers absorb increased cosis 
as long as their over-all earnings were satis- 
factory, business in general has been far more 
prosperous than in any other period in the 
history of our country. 

These principles of pricing were fully ex- 
plained to Congress last spring. We spent 
many days before congressional committees 
with charts and graphs, explaining our stand- 
ards for price increases both as a general 
matter of policy and in specific individual 

cases. Since Congress extended the act with- 
out any changes in these standards, it there- 
by expressed its approval of them. In a case 
decided in August, the Emergency Court of 
Appeals upheld their validity. 

Even after reasonable cost absorption, how- 
ever, price increases to manufacturers and 
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other producers are sometimes necessary ac- 
cording to these standards. When those oc- 
casions occur—and I hope they will not be 
too numerous—it seems only fair and just 
that we apply the same accepted, tested prin- 
ciple of cost absorption to wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and other distributors. 

As in the case of other groups, the dis- 
tributive trades have been very profitable 
during the war period. Large department 
stores on the average are making nearly 
seven times as much and small department 
stores are making about nine times as much 
on net sales as they were in 1936-39. The 
hardware retailers are making nearly three 
times as much on net sales as they did in 
1936-39. The hardware wholesalers are mak- 
ing nearly twice as much. Greatly increased 
profits are also true of music stores, dry 
goods wholesalers, etc. 

As long as these wartime profits remain 
high, it is only reasonable for the distribu- 
tive tr. jes to help share cost increases. It 
is only proper that the consumer should be 
protected against increases in the retail price 
on those occasions where some increase is 
necessary at the manufacturing level. The 
pricing standards which we have developed 
are, I believe, entirely fair. However long 
it takes to win the war our pricing standards 
will leave the distributive trades, Vv") rare 
exceptions, in a more profitable position than 
they have ever been in peacetime. 

Again, I believe there is no question of the 
rightness of our stand. And again I im 
confident that the vast majority of store 
owners, wholesalers, and other merchants 
will cooperate with us to the hilt. But there 
will bc some, of course, who will attempt to 
apply pressure and who will complain bit- 
terly even i. wartime. 

O. P. A. problem No. 4 lies in the clothing 
situation. Clothing, as you probably know, 
is the only one of the three principal items 
in the cost of living which has risen in the 
last year and a half. The level of average 
rents throughout the country is exactly 
where it was 30 months ego. The index of 
individual food prices, according to the De- 
partment of Labor, is actually 4.5 percent 
lower than in the spring of 1913. ° 

But clothing prices have climbed steadily. 
The climb has been only a portion of the 
increases we had during the last war, whea 
clothing prices increased more than 200 
percent, but the price has risen steadily. The 
increase this time has amounted to some- 
thing like 8 percent in the last 12 months. 
But this increase has bothered us a great 
deal and in fact has threatened our whole 
anti-inflation program. 

We have been further disturbed py the 
deterioration in clothing quality and the 
disappearance of low-price lines. These dif- 
ficult problems must be met. And again tha 
solution is bound to be disturbing to some 
grours. 

The War Production Board has already 
taken steps to eliminate or curtail the use 
of fabrics for nonessential purposes. W. P. 
B. is taking further steps to allocate fabrics 
to basic uses for which there is the greatest 
need. 

The O. P. A. in turn has taken strong 
measures to eliminate overfinishing and 
overfancying of materials. We are now tak- 
ing additional steps on finished clothing. 

I am afraid some of the moves which we 
will make wiil not be greeted by cheers from 
some of those in the clothing fleld. But 
again, I can only point out that the pro- 
duction of textiles and the manufacture of 
clothing has been very profitable during the 
war. Already we are open to grave criticisin 
for allowing prices in this field to rise even 
to the extent to which they have risen. 

If we failed to correct this situation now, 
we would be failing to carry out a major 
part of our difficult wartime responsibility. 
I am sure the steps which we must take dur- 
ing the next 30 days to bring clothing prices 
and quality under better control will be 
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welcomed by consumers and will be con. 
ceded to be fair by all the responsible mem. 
bers of the textile and clothing industry, 

It’s not going to be easy, however, as 1 
think you can judge from the administra. 
tive problems involved. There are 3,509 
textile manufacturers; 650 converters of tex. 
tiles; 5,500 wholesalers and jobbers; 1,999 
apparel manufacturers and 200,000 retajj 
clothing stores. The trade channels througy 
which textiles and apparel move are probably 
more complex and varied than those of any 
other industry. New firms are constantly 
entering the field while others disappear. 

Continual changes take place in style and 
in the actual processes of manufacture, 
There are few satisfactory quality standards 
to which specific prices can be attached, 
There is so little uniformity of business prac- 
tice that it is very difficult to draft satis. 
factory general rules under which we can 
operate. 

We must have fairly accurate information 
on which to base decisions. We cannot play 
by ear without becoming arbitrary. If we are 
to have information, questionnaires must be 
carefully prepared which will cause the least 
inconvenience to business. The results of 
these questionnaires must be put in usable 
form. 

After general regulations have been drawn, 
there must be provision for meeting the par- 
ticular circumstances of individuals or sne- 
cial groups. Thousands of applications have 
to be processed. New prices have to be set 
on new gocds. 

Compliance with regulations must be se- 
cured at each level of manufacture and dis- 
tribution through the cooperation of the 
trade press, trade associations, and individual 
businessmen. Compliance meetings have to 
be organized, and permanent compliance 
committees set up. 

Specialized information in the form of 
press releases and easily readable trade 
bulletins have to be prepared. Enforcement 
investigations have to be undertaken. Legal 
actions must be instituted and court cases 
presented. 

For this stupendous job we have availabie 
two or three hundred price specialists, about 
370 enforcement investigators and fewer 

*than a hundred attorneys for the entiie 
country. 

It is pretty clear, therefore, that even 
though the original policy decisions may 6e 
touch, the actual administratio~ of these 
decisions involves a good many headaches 
before the results begin to show up in the 
cost-of-living. Such a program can’t be 
carried through without error, without 
strain, irritation, and difficulty. But I believe 
that every month we stay at this our ef- 
ficiency improves. We're a lot better at it 
now than we were 2 or 3 years ago. And 
none of us will be content unless we can con- 
tinue to show improvement. 


Finally, on our list of O. P. A. problems, 
there is the question of reconversion pricing. 
When the happy day eventually comes when 
our factories once again hum with the manu- 
facture of such consumer goods as auto- 
mobiles, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, 
and radios, we shall be faced with the problem 
of reviewing ceiling prices in these fields— 
most of which reflect March 1942 prices. 

Our policies in this field have already been 
stated on other occasions. Let me repeat 
them here. It is our belief, based on prelimi- 
nary studies, that with relatively few excep- 
tions the consumer durable items which have 
been off the market during the war years can 
again be placed on sale at the same prices 
which were charged the consumer during the 
first quarter of 1942, 

There have, of course, been some increases 
in wage rates and some increases in raw ma- 
terial prices. But for all these products there 
will be an almost unlimited demand, once the 
war has been finally won. Big volume makes 
for lowered costs. Selling costs will also be 
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jower, and overhead charges will be reduced. 
Ve believe that these reduced costs will go a 
jong way toward offsetting such increases in 
wage rates and material prices as there may 
rave been, When cost increases cannot be 
absorbed by the manufacturers, we shall ask, 
yithin reason, that they be absorbed by those 
who distribute the product to the final con- 
sumer. 

If we are to meet squarely our aim of a 
stable peacetime economy, if we are to hold 
the line vigorously and courageously against 
inflationary forces, retail prices on these 
products must be firmly held. This, I believe, 
can be accomplished with full allowance for 
generous profits, in most cases, to manufac- 
turers, distributors, wholesalers, and retailers. 

Cur American economy runs on the profit 
motive. A fair and just profit at all levels of 
production and trade should be maintained. 
But we must appreciate, too, that while some 
costs go up, other costs go down. And if we 
are really determined to control the forces 
of inflation we must be willing to forego the 
chance for inflationary profits, which, pleas- 
ant though they might be for the moment, 
could only lead to disaster. 

I have listed just a few of our problems. 
Most of them are not easy. I can assure you 
that the handling of them is not a pleasant 
task. In seeking their solution we are cer- 
tain to make some mistakes. In any such 
vast operation as this, some errors and some 
irritations are inevitable. 

As I have said so many times before, we will 
work constantly to eliminate such mistakes 
as fast as they occur, and to provide the 
fairest possible administration of the law 
which Congress has placed in our charge. 

We all know that wartime controls are diffi- 
cult and unpleasant. “But we will accept 
them, I believe with relative cheerfulness as 
long as we have reason to believe they will 
fulfill these objectives. 

Can we actually hold inflation in check? 
Can we maintain a stable economy? Can 
we avoid the skyrocketing prices which his- 
torically have always gone with war? 
Frankly, I believe we can. Bus let me quickly 
add that Iam not overconfident. So far our 
record has been reasonably good. The level 
of wholesale industrial prices is only 3 per- 
cent above the prices of 30 months ago, that 
is, the spring of 1942, when O. P. A. price 
control first went into effect. During the last 
18 months the average of these prices have 
keen held almost exactly even. That means 
millions upon millions of dollars already 
saved in the cost of fighting the war. 

The cost of living since the first days of 
pr.ce control has increased only 9 percent. 
Since our O. P. A. controls have been per- 
fected—that is, since the spring of 1943—the 
increase has been only 1 percent. As I 
pointed out, we have been weak on clothing, 
but that weakness has been largely offset by 
cur record on food and rent. I believe that 
cur new clothing program will put an end to 
price increases in the clothing field. 

But we cannot afford to be overconfident. 
It would be folly to make promises in a field 
as difficult as this. We should remind our- 
seives that once before we met the problem 
and fumbled it rather dismally. After the 
cefcat of Germany, #4 1918, prices for a while 
fell off. From one end of the country to the 
other it was said that the danger of further 
inflation was over. But in March 1919 prices 
started upward, and a wild scramble for in- 
ventories developed. Prices rose higher and 
higher with wages tagging along behind. 
The white-collar worker—as usual—faced 
special difficulties. 

In June 1920 the inflationary boom col- 
lapsed. In a single year $11,000,000,000 in in- 
ventories were wiped out. Substantial busi- 
ness profits turned into losses. Net farm 
income dropped by 62 percent. Factory pay 
rolls dropped 44 percent. 

If our price structure were again to get out 
of hand, the consequences would be far, far 
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worse. The amount of inflationary pressure 
in this country today is unbelievably great. 
If those forces are not firmly and courageously 
controlled, neither you nor I nor anyone else 
can estimate the chaos which could result. 
The war in Europe today is a long way from 
being won. Those who are in a position to 
know, say that many months of hard fighting 
lie ahead of us. During those months we 
who are responsible for the control of prices 
and those who are responsible for produc- 
tion, both in our factories and on our farms, 
will be faced with problems that will be stag- 


. gering. 


But when the German war is won, we in 
the O. P. A. may be faced with problems 
which may be even greater—for, as I pointed 
out, it was after the armistice of 1918, that 
the greatest price increases occurred after 
World War No. 1. For this reason we must 
hold the price line firmly not only until VE- 
day, tut for sometime thereafter. 

Many of us feel that the greatest inflation- 
ary threat will come from 4 to 7 months after 
the Germans finally give in. It will be then 
that the first consumer durable products 
come into the market in quantities far below 
the effective demand. It will be then that 
our workers will regain their confidence with 
jobs in peacetime industries. It will be then 
that our savings will come out of our banks 
and War bonds. It will be then that the 
terrible threat of an inventory boom will 
be most potent. In this period we shall all 
be called upon for our greatest efforts—if 
inflation is to be finally licked. 

But there will come a time when supplies 
again begin to approximate demand. At that 
time price controls will be eliminated first 
from one field and then from another. I can 
assure you we are only too anxious for that 
day to come. 

In the intervening months our task will be 
great. Without the vigorous support of farm 
groups, labor groups, our Congress, and the 
people in general, we in the O. P. A. cannot 
hope to accomplish our task. Without such 
support we will be swiftly swept aside and the 
flood gates of inflation will open. 

In the struggle to maintain a stable price 
level our whole economic future may be at 
stake. If rents should start up, if food, 
clothing, and raw material prices should start 
up, the rise would gain in speed and soon 
be beyond our powers of control. 

We would again face economic disaster and 
collapse—collapse from which our economy 
could recover only with great difficulty and 
after widespread suffering. 

When the war is won our hearts are set on 
a new and vastly more prosperous America, 
with plenty of jobs at good wages, with good 
income for our farmers, with reasonable 
profits for our businessmen. 

The world we live in, when the peace finally 
comes, will be an unsettled world—poten- 
tially a revolutionary world. If we in America 
are to know full security, full prosperity, and 
full opportunity, we must make our economic 
system work effectively and efficiently in the 
interest of all of us. 

We must fully employ a!l our resources and 
all our manpower to raise our standards of 
living to provide good jobs, a good education, 
decent medical care, vastly improved housing, 
and a generally higher standard of living for 
every family in the land. If we fail to meet 
this test, our system will have failed. We 
will have failed and America will have failed. 
The price-control program, for which we in 
the O. P. A. are responsible, is a basic part of 
this fight for a finer, more prosperous, and 
more democratic America. 

We will need your help, your understand- 
ing, and your support if we are to succeed in 
meeting our responsibilities in the difficult 
months that lie ahead. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the gentleman has expired. 


The time 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order which the gentlewoman 
from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] secured 
oy January 16 be transferred to January 

8. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include therein certain excerpts 
and statements. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hoss] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, it has often 
been said, and always truly, that our 
forefathers came to this new world seek- 
ing God, not gold. This Nation of ours is 
unique in that respect. So it is only 
natural that we should have put the 
eagle on our currency, both of coin and 
paper, referring to God’s message to His 
first chosen people: 

Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how I bare you on eagle’s wings, and 
brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, 
if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people. 


ask 


Nor is it strange that the great seal 
of the United States should give 
ascendancy to the all-seeing eye, sur- 
rounded by a halo. 

Nor is it surprising that the pillars of 
cloud and of fire should appear on our 
currency, and our coins carry the motto: 
“In God we trust.” 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOBBS. Iam glad to yield to the 


gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. Can the gentleman tell 
the Members when that emblem first 
appeared on any paper currency? 

Mr. HOBBS. My impression is that it 
was after the report ofthat committee, 
which was composed, I think, of Frank- 
lin, Adams, and Jefferson. But I do not 
know when. I am sure the distinguished 
gentleman who Knows so much more 
than I about such matters will recall. 

Mr. WHITE. Were there any one dol- 
lar bills printed at that time, prior to the 
Civil War? 

Mr. HOBBS. I do not know, sir. I 
confess my ignorance and there is no 
need of an examination to prove it. 

Mr. WHITE. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I am seeking information and 
not trying to display anybody’s igno- 
rance. 

Mr. HOBBS. I recognize the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is one of the emi- 
nent authorities on coinage and matters 
relating to money while I, an ignorant 
hoy, know nothing about the subject. 
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Mr. WHITE. I confess to the gentle- 
man that I do not know, and I am seek- 
ing information. 

Mr. HOBBS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I do not know. I regret that I 
can be of no assistance in that regard. 
My point is that he is blind who cannot 
see in the history of our Nation, the 
leading of the pillar of cloud by day and 
of fire by night and the hand of Al- 
mighty God as our infant Nation was 
brought to birth, then from babyhood 
through childhood, and the era when, 
under Him, the great Lincoln preserved 
the Union, and that same leadership 
has been manifest ever since. The chal- 
lenge of the hour is that we fail it not. 
God will use us to work His will if we will 
let Him. The hour has struck when 
America at home should come to her 
knees in prayer, as a united Nation, in 
order that we may give thanks to Him, 
for His leadership, praying its continu- 
ance, and dedicating ourselves to follow 
that leadership in the wozld tcday and 
in the world tomorrow. All the churches 
are urging this. Many organizations 
have joined in the plea. The National 
Committee for Christian Leadership and 
the Breakfast Club groups and their as- 
sociates have outlined the beginning of 
the prayer program. 

The purpose of the announcement Iam 
trying to make today is to call the atten- 
tion of the Congress officially to the pro- 
gram for Washington, which will expand 
over the Nation, we are confident, that 
on the day after inauguration, January 
21, a day of prayer be observed through- 
out the Nation in all the churches at 
their regular 11 o’clock services, a season 
of special prayer for the Government, 
and its civil and martial servants at 
hom? and abroad. For 400 years the 
great Roman Catholic Church has ob- 
served annually the red Mass, ‘ and 
offered special prayer for good govern- 
ment. There never has been a time 
when such prayer was needed more. 

On the 22d there is to be a luncheon, 
and the theme of that luncheon is 
uniting to serve. Then on that night, 
the 22d, there will be a dedicatory din- 
ner for Government Officials and repre- 
sentatives of all the people, with the 
President of the United States, his 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the Mem- 
bers of Congress of both Houses, and 
the leaders in our departmental life in 
the Nation uniting for reconsecration and 
for dedication to the cause which is led 
by God. . 

Then on January 23 there is to be a 
joint meeting of breakfast groups, a 
luncheon for youth, and a great mass 
meeting, free and open to all, in the 
Departmental Auditorium, on the north 
side of Constitution Avenue between 
Twelfth and Fourteenth Streets, where 
all those who will, may dedicate them- 
selves in line with the thought of this 
program. Outstanding leaders will pre- 
side and speak at these meetings. 

We Members of Congress are invited 
and urged to do our utmost to help as- 
sure the success of this great undertak- 
ing. Especially are we urged to be pres- 
ent in our respective churches on Sun- 
day morning, January 21, at the dedica- 
tory dinner, the evening of the 22d, 
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and at the mass meeting, the evening of 
the 23d. 

Can we not dedicate ourselves anew, 
as we so often have in our private de- 
votions, and join in concerted prayer 
for those who fight for God and for His 
Peace, at home and abroad, and that He 
may give His world the solutions of the 
problems that press as never before? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Avucust H. 
ANDRESEN] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


CANCELATION OF RATION STAMPS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude therein a statement and extracts 
from statements. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST.H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to have the opportunity of following 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama because he touched on a moral 
issue which I think has an important 
relationship to the subject discussed by 
my colleague the gentleman from 
Texas, and also by the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. Ho tIi- 
FIELD], who addressed the House yester- 
day on the subject of the cancelation of 
ration stamps during the holidays. I 
thought after Mr. Bowles admitted he 
blundered in canceling the ration stamps 
the matter would be dropped. I note, 
however, that my colleagues from the 
majority have taken up the cudgels to 
justify the cancelation of ration stamps 
by Mr. Bowles, and therefore I feel con- 
strained to make these remarks. Both 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
and the gentleman from California | Mr. 
HO.IFIELD] have seen fit to call attention 
to a statement made by me on December 
28, in which I charged that thrifty Amer- 
ican housewives were being swindled and 
cheated when Mr. Bowles ordered the 
cancelation of sugar stamps and red and 
blue ration stamps. I have not changed 
my opinion as to the accuracy of the 
sentiment expressed by me. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Hosss] stated that the founders of our 
country ordered the inscription “in God 
we trust” to be placed on all silver and 
gold coins: I want to add that in addi- 
tion to trusting in God the American 
people have also had trust and confi- 
dence in their Government. They have 
had trust and confidence in our Govern- 
ment’s sacred obligation to keep our 
money good indefinitely and to honor 
and pay its bonds and other obligations. 
That is the kind of trust and confidence 
everyone must have in our Government, 
and no unwise or blundering act by any 
policy-making official must be permitted 
or tolerated that will shake the people’s 
confidence in their Government. This 
is especially true at the present time, 
with our country engaged in a terrible 
war, and the need for complete unity 
being greater than ever before. 

I regard, and Mr. Bowles agrees with 
me, that for food and other commodities 
uncer the rationing system, ration 
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stamps are a medium of legal tender. 
Without the necessary stamps, even 
though you possess all of the money jn 
the world, unless you go into the black 
market, you cannot buy rationed food, 
And Mr. Bowles stated last year when 
about 85 percent of the food was taken 
off the ration list, and the number of req 
stamps were reduced from 60 points to 
30 points a month, that the stamps woulq 
be good indefinitely. When Mr. Bowles 
announced that the ration stamps would 
be good indefinitely, the people had con- 
fidence in him as the policy-making offi- 
cial of our Government. He spoke for 
their Government, and they did not be- 
lieve that any responsible official would 
engage in double talk. The people had 
a right to rely on the promise made by 
Mr. Bowles, and they trustingly believed 
him when he said their ration stamps 
would be good indefinitely. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
glad to yield now. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact with ref- 
erence to the matter of money that 
there are billions of dollars of paper 
money out now, on the face of which 
there is a statement “Payable on de- 
mand in gold.” Well, the war came on 
and we cannot pay in gold, but nobody 
is losing confidence in the Government 
because we have these outstanding cer- 
tificates which say, “Payable in gold” 
when we do not pay them in gold. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
the Congress passed legislation that 
eliminated the necessity for paying them 
off in gold. 

Mr. PATMAN. But we still have the 
promise there just as in this case. We 
have the promise. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
that much of it could be paid in gold, 
for we did have close to $23,000,000,000 
worth of gold which has been reduced 
to $20,500,000,000, and I am wondering 
where that $2,000,000,000 worth of gold 
has gone to. I do not want to go into 
that question. I would rather not dis- 
cuss that now, because I am trying to 
find out what happened to the $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of gold which we did have. 

I am sorry to see politics injected into 
this discussion of the canceling of ration 
points. I think the gentleman from 
Texas and also the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who spoke yesterday were trying 
to becloud the issues involved in the 
cancelation of ration stamps. 

The gentleman from Texas diverted 
his discussion to a justification for the 
cancelation of ration stamps. In my 
opinion, the issue is one of integrity of 
a policy-making official, who speaks for 
our Government. 

The question of food is not the primary 
issue, although with thousands of thrifty 
American housewives the matter of food 
was very essential. When Mr. Bowles 
canceled the unused ration stamps at 
Christmas, he forgot that a large ma- 
jority of American housewives had 
skimped and saved on food so that there 
might be more for their loved ones in 
the battle lines, and also a few ration 
stamps left over for any emergency in 
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their family. They thought that when 
Mr. Bowles said the stamps were good 
indefinitely, they could rely on his 
promise. ; 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I should like to add 
that the correspondence I have had with 
the women of my district and other sec- 
tions of the country on the subject would 
indicate that they suffered no loss of 
food but resented the breach of faith. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And I 
believe that is the important question 
involved in this cancelation, a breach of 
faith on the part of an official represent- 
ing the United States Government on a 
promise that he had made to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 


Mr. JENKINS. It. was an express 
promise. When the Government asked 


the people to yield to rationing, the peo- 
ple did so graciously and gracefully. 
When the Government did that and said 
they would reduce their food stocks by a 
certain rationing program, that they 
would give the people stamps, the Gov- 
ernment impliedly agreed that those 
stamps not only would be good as to 
length of time but that there would al- 
ways be something there at the stores 
for them to get with the stamps. The 
people gave up about 50 percent of their 
supplies in many cases. When they did 
that the Government implied that there 
would be more food and sufficient food 
when they went to get it with their lim- 
ited stamps. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution to 
my remarks, 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Part- 
MAN] has informed us today that Mr. 
Bowles assumes full and exclusive re- 
sponsibility for the cancelation of ra- 
tion stamps. If that be the case, as I 
am inclined to believe, I want here and 
now to retract any statement made by 
me to the effect that Judge Fred Vin- 
son, whom I regard as a very honorable 
and trustworthy public official, had any- 
thing to do with ordering the cancela- 
tion or repudiation of the unused ration 
stamps. I have served in this House with 
Judge Vinson and I know him to be a 
man of the highest character and integ- 
rity. I have read his order to Mr. 
Bowles, which led to the cancelation of 
ration stamps, and on the strength of 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas, that Mr. Bowles assumes 
full responsibility, I am pleased that 
Judge Vinson did not direct the methods 
to be used by the O. P. A. under the 
scheme announced by Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since a conspiracy 
necessarily involves two people and the 
two people charged were Mr. Vinson and 
Mr. Bowles, and since the gentleman has 
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exonerated Mr. Vinson he necessarily 
must exonerate Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman from Texas himself in his own 
remarks said that Mr. Bowles took all 
blame for it, and I assume that he talks 
for Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. PATMAN. I said I would not pass 
it over to anybody else, I would just speak 
for Mr. Bowles. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So Mr. 
Bowles assumes it. But in a letter to me 
he said it was unfortunate, it was—— 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman is mis~ 
taken; he said it was unfortunate they 
did not anticipate these things. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. No; 
they could not anticipate them; that is 
true. But I recall that on this floor on 
May 5 I made a speech. It will be re- 
called that about May 3, 85 percent of 
the meat that was under rationing was 
put on the free list. A few days there- 
after I made a speech in which I pre- 
dicted that there would be many other 
things taken off rationing, including 
canned goods; and later in the summer 
approximately 85 percent of all rationed 
foods were put on the free list. 

That was not done by Mr. Bowles. He 
said on May 8: 

I do not think we can look forward to any 


broad slackening of our canned-goods ra- 
tioning program during the next 12 months, 


I am quoting from an article that ap- 


peared in Collier’s magazine for May 8, 
written by Mr. Bowles in which he said 
there would not be much relief in ration- 
ing until 1945, or until after the war in 
Europe is over. 

At that time I asked the question, 
Who ordered Mr. Bowles to put 85 per- 
cent of the food on the free list? and to 
this day I have not found out. Iam won- 
dering if it was the same person or the 
same group who recently ordered Mr. 
Bowles to cancel the rationing stamps. 

I went further in my remarks on May 
5. Of course, there was not anything po- 
litical in my remarks. I did suggest, 
though, that 85 percent of our food was 
put on the free list because of the im- 
pending Presidential election. It was a 
matter of timing and purely coincidental 
that it took place a few months before 
the election was to take place. 

I predicted in that speech: 

Personally, I am convinced that should the 
New Deal elect its fourth-term candidate on 
November 7, the O. P. A. will shortly there- 
after reinstate and make more drastic all 
rationing policies to further regiment and 
socialize the economy of our country. 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think it is worthy of 
attention of the entire Nation that the 
gentleman’s prophecy was so accurate. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Yes; 
it was rather accurate, but the trouble is 
I did not prophesy enough. I could not 
foresee that they were going to cancel 
the rationing stamps that Mr. Bowles 
said would be good indefinitely. I just 
could not look that far into the future. 
At the best, who could predict that an 
official would break his word with the 
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people? In my opinion, this matter of 
cancelation of rationing stamps was 
something that came up just around 
Christmas time as a sort of extra present 
to the American people. 

Speaking about food shortages, the 
farmers of this country have produced 
the largest food crop in the history of 
our country, so that the supply of grain, 
meat, poultry, milk, and so forth, is 
abundant. We are committed, and 
gladly committed, to take care of our 
troops and of our allies, as well as to help 
those people in destitute countries that 
need our assistance so far as food is con- 
cerned. We want tc meet those com- 
mitments. The commitments, of course, 
to our soldiers come first, whether we 
have any food at all. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. Does not the gentleman 
feel that we are rather fortunate in this 
Nation to have had such a wonderful ag- 
ricultural program directed in the begin- 
ning by that great Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, HENRY A. WALLACE? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, I 


cannot comment too favorably on that. 
I recollect Mr. WaLLACcE was the one who 
began the scarcity-of-production pro- 
gram. Last year, 1944, was the first year 
when the restrictions were taken off of 
all production and the farmers were per- 
mitted to go ahead and produce every- 
thing they could for the American 
people. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Person- 
ally, I cannot give credit for any great 
wisdom so far as the powers that be are 
concerned, especially the O. P. A., that 
sets a price on butter at such a low point 
that myself and millions of other farmers 
are unable to feed their cows in order 
to produce the butter that everybody 
today is crying for. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad the gentleman brought up the ques- 
tion of butter because a good many peo- 
ple are wondering why they are not able 
to get butter. I want to tell them the 
reason, because it is important. You 
know we produce a lot of butter in Min- 
nesota, but we are not going to produce 
as much butter this year as we did 
before. A governmental agency, the 
Oo. P. A—Mr. Bowles, if you please— 
has fixed the price of cream that goes 
into butter at 7 cents a pound lower than 
the cream that goes into fluid milk, not 
used for butter. As a consequence, the 
refusal to equalize the price has caused 
the dairy farmers of this country to sell 
their fluid milk, and we are going to have 
a decided decrease in the production of 
butter, and the people of the country will 
not get it. The decrease in butter pro- 
duction is definitely due to an O. P. A, 
policy, and the people should know it. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. O’HARA. I wonder if in the pro- 
duction of food any consideration should 
be given to the possibility of a crop fail- 
ure. We have been blessed in this coun- 
try with ideal growing conditions for the 
production of food. Is that not true? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That is 
true. 

Mr. O’HARA. If we keep on with the 
farm-help draft situation, and the farm 
manpower situation, and the taking of 
our farm help, what is going to happen 
to the production of food? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
glad the gentleman mentioned that. 
Speaking of dairying in particular, there 
are 28,000,000 dairy cows in the United 
States. Of course, they do not milk 
themselves. It is no glamour to milk a 
cow twice a day, and certainly it is no 
adventure after the first time. It takes 
skilled labor to milk those cows. It takes 
labor to feed them. It takes labor to 
raise them. Here we have a new direc- 
tive from the Administration which pro- 
poses to take a very substantial share of 
the essential labor now engaged in the 
dairy and other farms of the country. 
May I say to my colleague from Minne- 
sota and other Members of the House 
that as the result. of the new directive 
putting the essential farm workers into 
the military service we will find a decided 
decrease in the production of dairy and 
other food products. We will also find 
that thousands of farmers throughout 
the United States will be forced to de- 
crease their production and, yes, I will 
say, there will be thousands of them who 
will sell their herds and quit farming be- 
cause of inability to get labor. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think it would be 
interesting if the gentleman would as- 
certain from the gentleman from Michi- 
gan whether or not the program which 
has been put into effect by O. P. A. and 
the War Food Administration to force 
reduced rates on livestock comes from 
that great scarcity program put in by 
that former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wattace. Is that a hang-over from the 
old days? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It must 
be a hang-over from the old days. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just as the gentleman 
and I and every other American give 
credit to the fine, patriotic laboring men 
cf this Nation for the wonderful pro- 
duction that we have had in producing 
munitions and everything else to wage a 
successful war, so do we, you and I and 
every other American, give the farmers, 
the men who till the soil, credit for the 
production on the farm. We do not give 
Sidney Hillman, or Earl Browder, or 
Harry Bridges or anybody else who tries 
to speak for labor credit for the fine pro- 
duction records that the laboring men 
have made, nor do we give any other 
political seat warmer credit for the fine 
production the farmers have made. Does 
the gentleman agree with me? 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think that will an- 
swer the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, whom I respect, but 
nevertheless he is like a lot of the other 
gentlemen on that side. They go off on 
a tantrum and they forget fundamentals. 
They are idealists instead of realists, and 
if there was ever a time when we should 
get down to realism it is today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me, I might say I 
would be happy to speak for myself. I 
am only too happy to get advice from the 
other side of the aisle but I do not like 
them speaking for me. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I hope 
the gentleman can speak in his own time 
one of these days. But I have stated 
repeatedly when we have had discus- 
sions with reference to the O. P.A., I 
think most Americans favor price con- 
trol and are against inflation and want 
reasonable and businesslike measures 
passed here as well as a businesslike ad- 
ministration of the laws according to the 
intent of the Congress. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the O. P. A. cannot operate 
unless there is a scarcity. They must 
have a scarcity in order to have ration- 
ing, and therefore it appears to me that 
they purposely seek to create scarcities. 
May I illustrate? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The O. P. A. does not 
ration. The W. P. B. does the rationing; 
I mean, they order it. The O. P. A. only 
administers it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 
glad to have that contribution. 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. What the gentle- 
man says is correct. The power comes 
from the W. P. B., but the power by Ex- 
ecutive order was delegated to the 
O. P. A., and the O. P. A. does the job. 
W. P. B. does not have a thing to do 
with it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. Here is the way they tell 
us it should operate with reference to 
food supplies. It is said that the War 
Food Administrator, Mr. Jones, is sup- 
posed to tell the O. P. A. how much food 
they are to ration among the people. In 
this instance when they came to cancel- 
ing the ration stamps, I am satisfied that 
the O. P. A. bypassed the VW. F. A. in 
reaching its decision. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I want 
to continue, following out the statement 
I made that O. P. A. must have a scarcity 
in order to operate, that we have a short- 
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age of pork at the present time, a decideg 
shortage. What is the reason for it? Ip 
1942 we also had a shortage of pork. The 
farmers of this country raised 105,000,009 
pigs in 1942, but there was a shortage of 
the supplies we needed and the price 
went up and we had to have strict ra. 
tioning of pork. So in the fall of 1949 
the War Food Administration urgeq 
farmers to increase their hog production 
by 20 percent. The farmers did. They 
raised their hog production in 1943 from 
105,000,000 head to 127,000,000 head, and 
we had an abundance; in fact, we had so 
much pork and so many hogs that the 
market was glutted. They took off the 
rationing, and the people got all of the 
pork they needed, and we had enough 
for our allies and for the armed forces. 
The O. P. A. could not function with an 
abundance, so someone conceived the 
idea that the farmers should cut their 
production of hogs for 1944 by 20 per- 
cent, and the way they forced it down 
was to pull the support price out from 
under certain weight hogs, and the farm- 
ers did not raise as many hogs in 1944. 
They reduced their production not by 20 
percent but by 34 percent, because the 
Government failed to keep its promise in 
supporting the price. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 
Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. So we 
have a scarcity this year. It is my hope 
that we can have a consistent program 
that will assure an abundance of produc- 
tion of all kinds of foods in 1945, which 
are so necessary to carry on this war. 
If they would let the War Food Admin- 
istrator handle production and ration- 
ing and the prices of farm products as 
a single administrator, we would not 
have the difficulties we are up against 
today and there would not have been any 
cancelation of ration stamps. 

In conclusion, may I point out that 
the question of food in connection with 
this cancelation of stamps is not the 
important item with me, it is the word 
of my Government. A competent policy- 
making official who is in charge said 
that these ration stamps would be good 
indefinitely. Indefinitely, bear in mind. 
The thrifty American housewives had a 
right to rely on the word from a policy- 
making Government official. He repre- 
sented the Government, and his word 
should have been as good as a Govern- 
ment bond. We must have complete 
honesty on the part of administration 
Officials placed in charge of our Govern- 
ment, both before and after election. 
Breaking of promises made to the peo- 
ple can only lead to loss of confidence, 
and again I say our Government, which 
needs full confidence from all of the 
people, must have it now if we are to 
win this war and retain our American 
form of government. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, Speaker, 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, I wonder if the 
centleman read the news report from 
New York which stated that Mr. Bowles 
at a meeting in that city had said he had 
made a mistake in issuing the rationing 
order and canceling these stamps. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, That 
was mentioned here today. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That he had 
misjudged the number of people affect- 
ed, in other words, taking the position 
that the error was not in canceling the 
stamps but in simply misjudging the 
number of people affected, that if there 
had been a smaller minority affected it 
would not have been a mistake. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
think that is correct, as far as I am able 
to determine, although it is denied here 
today that he had any such intent in 
mind. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And that it is 
all right to invade the rights of a minor- 
ity, as long as the minority is small 
enough. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I want the Members of the 
House to read the following news item 
which appeared in this week's issue of 
Labor, in which it should be noted that 
Mr. Bowles frankly confessed that he 
blundered when he canceled the un- 
used ration stamps during the Christmas 
festivities in 1944: 

O. P. A. CHIEF BOWLES SAYS HE BLUNDERED 

Frank confession was made this week by 
O. P. A. Administrator Chester Bowles that 
he blundered in canceling unused sugar and 
red and blue point ration stamps. 

The order which dropped like a bombshell 
during Christmas festivities, was the result 
of mistaken conclusions drawn from a pre- 
liminary survey of housewives, Bowles said, 

However, he added that it is too late to 
rectify the mistake, contending that would 
work a hardship on a majority of the people. 

Bowles made his admission in a speech at 
New York after the cancelation had been bit- 
terly criticized in Congress. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY BY UNITED 
STATES CONGRESS APPROVING ATLAN- 
TIC CHARTER 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 12, 1943, during the first session 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, I intro- 
duced a resolution to place the Congress 
of the United States on record as ap- 
proving the now famous Atlantic Char- 
ter. Last Tuesday, January 9,I reintro- 
duced this measure which is now House 
Concurrent Resolution 16 and reads as 
follows: 





Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President accurately 
stated the principles in the national policy 
of the United States in the joint declaration 
of the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Island dated August 14, 1941, known as 
the Atlantic Charter, which principles are 


applicable on a world-wide basis and are as 
follows: 

First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second, They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the people concerned; 

Third. They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

Fourth. They will endeavor with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great and small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

Fifth. They desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want; 

Seventh. Such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; and 

Eighth. They believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no fu- 
ture peace can be maintained if land, sea, 
or air armaments continue to be employed 
by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, that the disarmament of such na- 
tions is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable meas- 
ures which will lighten for peace-loving peo- 
ples the crushing burden of armaments. 


This resolution has been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. I 
hope the committee will soon hold hear- 
ings on the measure and report it fav- 
orably so that the representatives of the 
people will have an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves in respect to this most 
significant document. 

Throughout the country there is a 
deep and growing interest concerning 
the Atlantic Charter. When it was an- 
nounced to the world, liberty-loving na- 
tions all over the globe were infused with 
new hope. The charter is a statement 
of ends to be sought, of objectives we 
are trying to realize, of ideals which we 
hope to reach. Every conceivable step 
to make these ideals possible of achieve- 
ment should immediately be taken. 

I feel that congressional endorsement 
of the Atlantic Charter would be most 
helpful. An official expression of the 
Congress on these principles would 
strengthen our position in world affairs. 
It would add the moral support of the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
the position already taken by the execu- 
tive department. The Congress should 
take an increasingly active part in de- 
veloping a foreign policy to guide the Re- 
public in this period of universal up- 
heaval. 

Congressional approval of the Atlan- 
tic Charter would show the people that 
their chosen representatives believe in 
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the principles contained therein: it 
would, in my opinion, increase the power 
of our voice in international affairs; it 
would be an excellent move in helping 
to shape an enlightened foreign policy 
and it would be an announcement to all 
the world that this, the greatest legisla- 
ture on earth, has wholeheartedly given 
its sanction to the charter which has 
generated so much hope among the 
peoples of this earth. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to say I 
think the tenor of the gentleman’s 
speech is 100 percent correct. I think 
he has made a great contribution by 
putting in this resolution and I for one 
will be glad to support it. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to compliment 
my colleague. I think if we are going 
to have peace we have to have a moral 
foundation for that peace and we can 
find it in no other place than in some 
declaration of principles. I commend 
the gentleman for reintroducing this 
measure. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind statement. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Does the gentleman feel 
that if his resolution is adopted by the 
Congress it will assure a correct observ- 
ance of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter by our executive authorities? 

Mr. MERROW. I believe it will help 
greatly. 

Mr. HALE. Is the gentleman dis- 
turbed by what is happening to the At- 
lantic’ Charter today? 

Mr. MERROW. I am much dis- 
turbed; and I hope this subject may be 
debated in both this House and the other 
body and that we may have congres- 
sional expression concerning the prin- 
ciples set forth in this declaration. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the gentleman 
feel that much more could be done by 
this Government than is being done to 
procure observance of the principles of 
the Charter? 

Mr. MERROW. I do. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. In referring to the 
Atlantic Charter as something in ex- 
istence, I take it the gentleman has ref- 
erence to the Presidential message to the 
Congress presented on August 21, 1941, 
in which was included the purported 
document which purported to be signed 
by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt. Is 
that the Atlantic Charter to which the 
gentleman refers or the one the Presi- 
dent referred to in the recent press con- 
ference? 

Mr. MERROW. The Atlantic Charter 
that is contained in Document 358, to 
which the gentleman has referred, is the 
one Ihavein mind. This was contained 
in a message sent by the President to the 
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Congress and was referred by the Speak- 
er to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It was signed by the President and signed 
by Mr. Churchill as the gentleman has 
stated. That is the Atlantic Charter 
to which I have reference, and it is the 
charter which I read here this afternoon. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The gentleman has 
in mind that at the press conference 
indicated it was stated that there was 
no document as such signed by the rep- 
resentatives of the different countries, 
Did the gentleman understand that from 
the press conference? 

Mr. MERROW. That is what I in- 
ferred from the press conference. The 
fact is that the message which was sent 
up here by the President on August 21, 
1941, contains the Atlantic Charter. 

Mr. FELLOWS. And shows that it 
was signed? 

Mr. MERROW. And shows that it was 
signed; yes. The word “Signed” is here 
in front of the President’s name and in 
front of Mr. Churchill’s name. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not a fact that in 
January 1942 following the signature 
of the Charter in August it was agreed 
to and formed the basis of a treaty by 
the several United Nations? 

Mr. MERROW. It was not a treaty, 
but it was incorporated in the declara- 
tion that the United Nations signed. Ass 
yet no legislative body has placed its ap- 
proval on the Atlantic Charter. I feel 
therefore it would be most helpful if the 
Congress would debate this matter and 
place its stamp of approval upon the At- 
lantic Charter. I believe that would be 
a step in helping develop our foreign 
policy. 

Mr. HORAN. 


In other words the gen- 
tleman would have the House ratify it, 
in a manner of speaking. 


Mr. MERROW. I mean that the 
House should approve it, that the House 
by adopting my resolution should say 
that it is the sense of the House that the 
President accurately stated the principles 
in the national policy of the United 
States in the Atlantic Charter. It can- 
not be ratified in the sense that the Sen- 
ate ratifies treaties unless it is pre- 
sented as a treaty; but if we go on rec- 
ord as approving the principles we cer- 
tainly will give the Atlantic Charter 
great moral support. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the REcorp at 
this point House Document 353: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENG=- 
LAND AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRANSMITTING A PUBLIC STATEMENT 
MADE BY BOTH PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND 
AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
WITH REGARD TO THE DECLARATION OF PRIN-= 
CIPLES NECESSARY UNDER THE CODE OF THE 
TWO COUNTRIES 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several important 
conferences at sea with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British, Canadian, and American ships, and 
their personnel, no prior announcement of 
these meetings could properly be made, 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made, 
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I quote it for the information of the Con- 
gress and for the record: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, including high- 
ranking officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, as provided by the Lease-Lend 
Act, for the armed forces of the United 
States, and for those countries actively en- 
gaged in resisting aggression, has been fur- 
ther examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. He is going to proceed 
to Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States 
Government. These conferences will also 
cover the supply problems of the Soviet 
Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following 
joint declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to, bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 


out their lives in freedom from fear and . 


want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no fu- 
ture peace can be maintained if land, sea, 
or air armaments continue to be employed 
by nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential, They will likewise aid and encour- 
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age all other practicable measures which wij) 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 
“(Signed) FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr, 
“(Signed) Winston 8S. CuHurcuity.” 


The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined, through the Leng. 
Lease Act, on the national policy of Amerj. 
can aid to the democracies which east anq 
west are waging war against dictatorships, 
the military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains in furthering the 
effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and 1 
are arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the 
attack made by the principal aggressor of the 
modern world—Germany. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which is worth 
while for our type of civilization to seek. It 
is so clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose in 
any major particular without automatically 
admitting a willingness to accept compro- 
mise with nazi-ism; or to agree to a world 
peace which would give to nazi-ism domina- 
tion over large numbers of conquered na- 
tions. Inevitably such a peace would be a 
gift to nazi-ism to take breath—armed 
breath—for a second war to extend the con- 
trol over Europe and Asia, to the American 
Hemisphere itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call 
attention once more to the utter lack of 
validity ofethe spoken or written word of the 
Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles includes, 
of necessity, the world need for freedom of 
religion and freedom of information. No 
society of the world organized under the 
announced principles could’ survive without 
these freedoms which are a part of the whole 
freedom for which we strive. 

FRANKLIN. D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 21, 1941, 


Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the question which was asked of me 
was answered by another Member I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes in order to give my 
own answer to a question that was di- 
rected to me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in 1932 and 
1933 the agricultural structure of this 
Nation had reached its lowest level. 
Farmers were in bankruptcy, and low 
farm prices had destroyed the farmers’ 
market. Then came the Democratic ad- 
ministration—the New Deal if you 
please. The agricultural program was 
headed by the Honorable Henry A. WAL- 
LACE, aS Secretary of Agriculture, Dur- 
ing his administration the foundation 
was laid and a program was built to the 
point that today the farmer enjoys the 
highest prices in the history of this Na- 
tion and the production of food and 
fiber has been the highest in history. 

This was followed up ably by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard. 

It brought the farmer to the point 
where he actually enjoys the fruits of 
his labor. The great soil-conservation 
program, among other things in the ag- 
ricultural program, was enacted. The 
A. A. A. has really done a good job. Then 
came the war, and, thank God, we had 
that program, Thank God, the farmers 








were, with the help of the Department 
of Agriculture, in a position where they 
could grow two blades of grass where one 
erew before and the greatest produc- 
tion of food and fiber resulted. We are 
now in a position to meet the demands 
that are made upon us on account of the 
war. 

I am just wondering when we are go- 
ing to get a Price Administrator who will 
not be criticized. The O. P. A. has not 
always done a perfect job, but it, to- 
ceether with the War Food Administra- 
tion, by virtue of and in cooperation with 
labor, agriculture, and government, has 
furnished to our armed forces the food 
and fiber which is needed. What posi- 
tion would we have been in if we had to 
meet that crisis with agriculture in the 
condition it was in during 1932? Again I 
say, thank God for the program that was 
eiven the American people by the Demo- 
cratic Party with, yes, the help of some 
fine Republicans on the Agricultural 
Committee which I had the honor to 
serve on for 8 years. They cooperated 
with us and we with them. With the 
advice of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the assistance of the Department of 
Agriculture the program was perfected 
and put in working order. 

Much has been said about rationing 
stamps. I do not believe that I know 
and I do not believe that any Member 
of this House will attempt to take the 
floor here and say that any person in 
this Nation has gone hungry. That is 
the test of whether the program is suc- 
cessful or not and as long as they keep 
the food and fiber going to our armed 
forces and to the men who are valiantly 
toiling on our farms, in our factories, 
mills, and mines, we will go on to vic- 
tory. That program has not broken 
down yet, and, thank God with good 
administration it will not break down. 
It will be the one vehicle upon which we 
will ride on to victory along with our 
armed forces. 

Oh, they try consistently to read into 
the minds of the American people the 
fact that any man who stands up and 
fights for the cause of humanity, for the 
cause of labor, is supposed to be a sub- 
versive individual. I thank God for the 
labor leaders of this Nation and the 
great job that the labor organizations 
have done in order to bring the help 
that is necessary in getting the guns and 
supplies to the boys across the seas. All 
real Americans praise the labor leaders 
and especially the C. I. O. for the out- 
standing work they have performed. 
Organized labor is doing its job and doing 
it well, I say to those who criticize and 
try to distort the facts that America 
needs the help of our great labor leaders. 
Do not criticize in this time of crisis 
because if you do you are hurting and 
hindering the war effort. No American 
should smear for political reasons. Your 
duty to America is to cooperate in the in- 
terest of humanity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with my remarks previously 
made on the Atlantic Charter, I ask 
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unanimous consent to include House 
Document No. 358, a statement by the 
Prime Minister of England and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Burrett, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of important business. 

To Mr, Heprick (at the request of Mr. 
Battery), for 1 legislative day, January 
15, 1945, on account of official business. 

To Mr, Batrey (at the request of Mr. 
HeEprIcK), for 3 legislative days, begin- 
ning January 15 and including Janu- 
ary 18, 1945, on account of official busi- 
ness, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 11 minutes p. m.), pur- 
suant to its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, January 15, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive* communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

103. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill for the relief of James M. 
Hiler; to the Committee on Claims. 

104. A letter from the president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a report of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. for the year 1944; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

105. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting the thir- 
tieth annual report of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 1893. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Laura 

May Ryan; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. EATON: 

H. R. 1394. A bill for the relief of William 

H. W. Komp; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. HENRY: 

H. R. 1395. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mary Alice Borden; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 1396. A bill for the relief of Anne 

Loacker; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. JONKMAN: 

H. R. 1397. A bill to provide for awarding 
an appropriate medal and citation to Har- 
vard Merrill Hodgins, of Hancock Point, 
Maine; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

H.R.1398. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Laura E. Swope; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R.1399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lucy Palmisano and the legal guardian of 
Anthony Palmisano, Jr.; to the Committee 
on Claims, 
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By Mr. POWERS: 

H.R. 1400. A bill for the relief of Louis T, 
Klauder; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R.1401. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Franklin; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1402. A bill for the relief of certain 
Basque aliens; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 1403. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Margaret Hockenberry, a minor; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TALBOT: 

H.R. 1404. A bill for the relief of B. H. 

Matthies; to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H.R. 1362. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Acts, he Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 
9 of the Internal Revenue Code; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. R. 1363. A bill for the relief of the In- 
dians of the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 1364. A bill to encourage full private 
employment during the post-war period, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 1365. A bill to liberalize the bases of 
eligibility for receipt of disability retirement 
benefits as to emergency, provisional, pro- 
bationary, and temporary officers of the 
World War; to the Committee on Mititary 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.R. 1366. A bill for the relief of officers 
of the Army who were members of the first 
two classes at Civil Affairs Training School, 
University of Chicago; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 1367. A bill to provide for the estah- 
lishment and operation of a Military Avia- 
tion Academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 1368. Ap bill to reduce immigration 
quotas; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R. 13€9. A bill providing for the designa- 
tion of certain Mondays during the present 
war as Memory Monday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 1370. A bill to’ prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H.R.1371. A bill providing for an addi- 
tional Naval Academy in the southern dis- 
trict of the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1372. A bill providing for an addi- 
tional Military Academy in the southern dis- 
trict of the State of California, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1373. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a marine hospital in or near 
Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheri 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H. R. 1374. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in Jefferson County, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. POWERS: 

H.R.1375. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynch- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.1376 (by request). A bill providing 
compensation for time required in training 
services; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 1377 (by request). A bill providing 
uniforms for Government employees; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

H.R.1378 (by request). A bill defraying 
traveling expenses of transferred employees; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 1379. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans Administration fa- 
cility, Los Angeles, Calif.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans Legislation. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 1389. A bill to exempt certain reli- 
gious, charitable, scientific, literary, and edu- 
cational organizations from the requirement 
of withholding tax at source on wages; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H. R. 1381. A bill referring the claims of 
the Turtle Mountain Band or Bands of Chip- 
pewa Indians of North Dakota to the Court of 
Claims for adjudication and settlement; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 1382. A bill authorizing payment to 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux 
Indians for certain lands ceded by them to 
the United States by a treaty of July 23, 1851; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 1383. A bill providing that certain real 
proptrty, together with improvements there- 
on acquired for military purposes or for 
national parks or monuments, shall not be 
exempt from taxation by the States and their 
political subdivisions; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 1384. A bill to establish an additional 
United States military academy at Muskogee, 
in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOT: 

H.R. 1385. A bill concerning seeing-eye dogs 
on trains; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 1386. A bill to provide for the reincor- 
poration of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H.R.1387. A bill to amend the Judicial 
Code with respect to*the admission of at- 
torneys at law to practice before the courts, 
departments, and offices of the Government; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R.1388. A bill relating to the post- 
humous award of the decoration of the Purple 
Heart; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 1389. A bill providing for the trans- 
fer of a certain fish hatchery in Comanche 
County, Okla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R.1390. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to grant to the Orange & Rock- 
land Electric Co., a 150-foot perpetual ease- 
ment across the West Point Military Reserva- 
tion in the State of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R.1391. A bill to establish a Depart- 

ment of National Health, and for other pur- 
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poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 
By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.1892. A bill for the purpose of re- 
newing and increasing forage and improving 
watershed conditions on range lands, forests 
or Indian lands, or other public owned and 
controlled land of the United States; au- 
thorizing the sowing operations by airplane, 
machinery, or other means, for conducting 
experiments to improve methods of reseed- 
ing, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 


H. J. Res. €6. Joint resolution proposing an” 


amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





SENATE 


Monpbay, JANUARY 15, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of the morning, who spreadest 
the mantle of light about us while other 
lands are shrouded in shadow, yet who 
dost brood with watchful love in ‘both 
darkness and light, grant us a vivid sense 
of Thy presence as here we face the 
tangled tragedy of this sorely wounded 
world. As dawn has grown into fullness 
of noontide, so let Thy light banish all 
shadows of doubt and guilt from our own 
hearts that we may find and follow Thy 
purpose throughout this day. We be- 
seech Thee help us to use its precious 
hours in such manner that Thou canst 
hallow it with Thy blessing and glorify 
it with Thy presence. 

May we be strong to do the things 
worth doing and put aside the things 
which are unworthy, belittling, or base. 
Keep our expectant eyes on the unending 
future toward which we strive. Give us 
the radiant joy which is the constant re- 
ward of those who are workers together 
with Thee for a redeemed earth to which 
Thy kingdom at last shall come. Amen, 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


ALBERT W. HAWKES, a Senator from the 
State of New Jersey; James M. MeEap, a 
Senator from the State of New York; 
E. H. Moore, a Senator from the State 
of Oklahoma; and W. LEE O’DaNIEL, a 
Senator from the State of Texas, ap- 
peared in their seats today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 11, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

RESIGNATION OF SENATOR TRUMAN 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate copy of a letter of resignation 
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from Mr. Truman addressed to the Goy. 
ernor of Missouri, which was read anj 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 9, 1945, 
Hon. Pui M. DONNELLY, 
Governor, State of Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Mo, 
Dear GOVERNOR: Due to the fact I am to 
be sworn in as Vice President of the Uniteq 
States on January 20, I am tendering my 
resignation as United States Senator from 
Missouri, effective January 18. 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
United States Senator, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MEETING WITH GEN. 
ERAL MARSHALL AND ADMIRAL KING 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to announce to the Members of the 
Senate that they, together with Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, 
will soon be invited by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy to attend an off-the- 
record discussion on the present war sit- 
uation, which will be presented by Gen- 
eral Marshall on behalf of the War De- 
partment and the Army, and Admiral 
King on behalf of the Navy Department 
and the Navy. 

For reasons of security, the informa- 
tion which will be given to the Members 
of Congress at this meeting will be 
highly confidential. The place of the 
meeting cannot yet be disclosed. How- 
ever, it will be held on the morning of 
Wednesday, January 24, at a place which 
will be convenient to all of us to attend. 
I understand that each Member of 
the Senate is to receive a formal invi- 
tation, which will contain complete 
details. 

I have been asked to emphasize that 
only Members of Congress will be per- 
mitted to attend. Members of their 
staffs, or friends, or individuals acting on 
behalf of the Members, will not be ad- 
mitted. 

I understand that General Marshall 
and Admiral King will give us informa- 
tion on the war which cannot be re- 
leased publicly for security reasons. I 
strongly recommend that all of us at- 
tend who possibly can, because such in- 
formation directly from General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King, who have such a 
profound knowledge of present and pend- 
ing military and naval operations, 
should give us all a much better under- 
standing of the enormously important 
developments taking place today. 

Again I must emphasize that the in- 
formation presented at this meeting will 
be confidential, and that only Members 
of Congress will be permitted to attend. 
The date, I again state, will be the morn- 
ing of the 24th of January. The exact 
time of the meeting will be stated in the 
invitation which we will all receive, and 
I hope that all the Members of the Sen- 

ate who possibly can do so will attend. 

Many of us will remember a former 
occasion when General Marshall and 
Admiral King gave to Members of the 
Senate on one day, and on another, I 
think, to Members of the House, a confi- 
cential description of the situation up to 
that time. I am sure we will all be very 
much interested in and instructed by 
this confidential recital on their part of 
the present military and naval situation. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters and report, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report OF Food AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the Food 
and Drug Administration for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Commerce. 
visir or Boarp Or VIsITors TO UNITED STATES 

MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, stating that, 
pursuant to law, Thursday, June 7, and Fri- 
day, June 8, have been fixed as the dates for 
the 1945 visit of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. ¥.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the thirtieth annual report of the 
Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the tenth annual report of 
the Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1944 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC 

: TELEPHONE Co. 

A letter from the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of the com- 
pany for the year 1944 (the month of De- 
cember being estimated) (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF GEORGETOWN BarcE, Dock, ELEVATOR 
& Rattway Co. 

The report of the Georgetown Barge, Dock, 

Elevator & Railway Co. for the calendar year 


1944; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


CEILING PRICES FOR LIVE CATTLE 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
New Year’s Day about a dozen Senators 
in association with about 35 cattle pro- 
ducers and cattle feeders from the sec- 
tion of the country extending from the 
eastern seacoast to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, gathered in the office of Judge 
Vinson, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, to discuss the question of ceiling 
prices for live cattle. Many of the cattle 
producers in my section of the country 
do not approve the action which has been 
taken by the Director, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in the Rrec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks and to have 
appropriately referred a resolution and 
statement of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers’ Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and statement were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Soutu Daxora Stock 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Rapid City, 8S. Dak., January 9, 1945, 
Hon. Haran J. BUSHFIELD, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon, Busurietp: The executive board of 

the South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, 


in session at Rapid City, S. Dak., on January 
8, 1945, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the W. F. A. has requested that 
the livestock producer and agriculturalist 
produce more food for the war effort, liber- 
ated countries, and home consumption in the 
year 1945; and 

“Whereas the many Federal directives in 
the past, as well as the present, causes much 
en to producers of food: Then 

e it 

“Resolved, That the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association are unalterably opposcd 
to the enactment by law or directive, any 
ceiling on live cattle. Instead issue a direc- 
tive that would be for encouragement to all 
food producers to produce more food for all 
this coming year.” 

The livestock producers as well as the live- 
stock feeders of South Dakota have prepared 
themselves during this last market season to 
go all-out for greater meat production for 
this coming year. Therefore, we feel that 
they should not be thrown off balance by any 
new proposals which would hinder them in 
meeting this goal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray KALKBRENNER, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

8.72. A bill for the relief of Antonio Ruiz; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1); 

S.76. A bill for the relief of John T. 
Cooper; without amendment (Rept. No. 2); 

8.77. A bill for the relief of Lindon A, 
Long; with amendments (Rept. No. 3); 

S. 167. A bill for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 4); 

S.177. A bill for the relief of Oscar Griggs; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 5); 

S.243. A bill for the relief of Galen E. 
Walter; without amendment (Rept. No. 6). 


Mr. McCARRAN. From the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I report back favor- 
ably Senate Resolution 16 and Senate 
Resolution 17, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee may later file 
written reports on the resolutions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 16. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for a study into the legal and con- 
stitutional authority for the issuance of 
Executive orders of the President and of 
departmental regulations, and increasing the 
limit of expenditures; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 7) and, under the rule, the res- 
olution was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate; and 

S.Res.17. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for an investigation of the alcoholic- 
beverage industry and increasing the limit of 
expenditures; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 8) and, under the rule, the resolution 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

By Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

S. Res. 18. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for an investigation of the use of 
public lands, and increasing the limit of 
expenditures; with an amendment, and, 
under the rule, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Commerce: 

S. Res. 24. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for an investigation of international 
communications by wire and radio; with- 
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out amendment, and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr., of New York, to be Ari- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Brazil; 

Robert L. Buell, of New York, now a Foreign 
Service officer cf class 6 and a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, to be also a consul gen- 
eral; and 

Walworth Barbour, of Massachusetts, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 6 and a secre- 
tary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also a 
consul. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Sundry officers for appointment and promo- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: . 

J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama, to be In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner for the 
term expiring December 31, 1951 (reappoint- 
ment); 

Charles D..Mahaffie, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner for the term expiring December 31, 1951 
(reappointment); and 

Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1942, to which office he was appointed 
during the last recess of the Senate. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Cemmittee on 
the Judiciary: 

Reed Sharp, of Tennessee, to be United 
States marshal for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee. (Mr. Sharp is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
February 12, 1944); and 

Miles N. Pike, of Nevada, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Nevada, to fill an 
existing vacancy. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs: 

Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, to be a member of 
the Surplus Property Board for a term of 2 
years from October 3, 1944. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

8.290. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant to the Orange & Rockland 
Electric Co., a 150-foot perpetual easement 
across the West Point Military Reservation 
in the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. W4c- 
NER) introduced Senate bill 291, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance; and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S.292. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain Government-owned merchant ves- 
sels, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WAGNER (for himself and Mr. 
WHEELER) : 

S. 293. A bill to amend the Railroad Metire- 
ment Acts, the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, and subchapter B of chapter 9 
of the Internal Revenue Code; and for other 
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dat) ted 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 294 (by request). A bill to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
certain benefits, services, and supplies to dis- 
charged members of the military or naval 
forces of ay nation allied or associated with 
the United States in World War No. 2, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HAWKES: 

§.°95. A bill to provide for certain pay- 
ments to States and their political subdivi- 
sions as compensation for loss of revenues 
occasioned by the acquisition of real prop- 
erty by the United States for military pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 296. A bill to safeguard the activities of 
the Office of Censorship; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S.-97. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Zenobia 
Mershon; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 298. A bill to continue Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, revise 
the basis of the annual appraisal of its as- 
sets, and for other purposes; and 

S.299. A bill to amend the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act ‘7 U. S. C, 1000- 
1029), by making it possible for war veter- 
ans to obtain loans and insured mortgages, 
by reserving lands for sale to war veterans, 
and to other persons eligible under this act 
as amended, by providing for insurance of 
farm-tenant mortgages, by increasing the 
responsibilities of county committees, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.300. A bill to amend the judicial code 
in respect to the original jurisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S.201. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. McGhee; and 

S. 302. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rosa N. 
Root; to the Committee on Claims, 

S.303. A bill granting a pension to Marie 
Watrous Meyer; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S.304. A bill amending the Immigration 
Act of 1924 with respect to ineligibility to 
citizenship; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.305. A bill providing for the incorpora- 
tion of the National Council of Negro Vet- 
erans; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 306. A bill granting a pension to Charles 
G. Hostutler; and 

S.307. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Anna Perkins; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

S.308. A bill for the relief of John F, 
Thomas; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

(Mr. SHIPSTEAD (for himself, Mr. WHEEL- 
FR, and Mr. AIKEN) introduced Senate bill 
509, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.310. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a bee-culture laboratory at Corvallis, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

S.311. A bill for the relief of Philip Klein- 
man; and 

S.312. A bill for the relief of Harriet B. 
Rickards; to the Committee on Claims. 

&.313. A bill to reopen the revested Oregon 
& California Railroad and reconveyed Coos 
Bay Wagon Road grant lands to exploration, 
location, entry, and disposition under the 
general mining laws; to the Committee on 
Pu lic Lands and Surveys. 


By MR. ELLENDER: 

§.314. A bill for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 

S.315. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; 

8.316. A bill for the relief of June I, 
Gradijan; 

8.317. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; 

S.318. A bill for the relief of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 

S.319. A bill for the relief of Dane D. 
Morgan; 

S.320. A bill for the relief of Francis X. 
Servaites; and 

S.321. A bill for the relief of James M. 
Hiler; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

8.322. A bill for the relief of Clarence 
Atkins; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MEAD: 

S.323. A bill for the relief of Thomas F, 

Gray; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

S. 324. A bill to provide for the promotion 
of officers on the retired list of the Army 
after specified years of service on active duty; 
and 

8.325. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
service medals to members of the American 
Expeditionary Force who participated in the 
occupation of Siberia in 1918-20; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.326. A bill to create the All-American 
Flag Line, Inc., and to assure the United 
States world leadership in the field of air 
transportation; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.J. Res. 14. Joint Resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the making of treaties; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SERVICEMEN’S READ- 
JUSTMENT ACT OF 1944—G. I, BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNER] and myself I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Servicemen’s. Readjustment 
Act of 1944, and ask that an explanatory 
statement of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Montana 
for himself and the senior Senator from 
New York will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and without objection, 
the explanatory statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 291) to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY is as follows: 


Mr. President: I have sent to the desk on 
behalf of myself and Mr. WaGNeERr, a bill 
amending the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, commonly referred to as the G. I. 
bill of rights. 

The amendment is designed to liberalize 
the unemployment insurance provisions in 
the G. I. bill of rights in the following five 
“ways: 

1. The G. I. bill of rights now provides that 
a serviceman receive $20 a week while unem- 
ployed. The amendment provides for in- 
creasing this amount by $5 for each depend- 
ent up to a total of $15 for three or more 
dependents, e 

2. Under the G. I. bill of rights a veteran 
must have had at least 912 montbs’ service 
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before he is entitled to the full 52 weeks og 
full employment benefits provided in the act, 
The amendment eliminates the requirement 
and makes all servicemen who have served 
90 days or more eligible for the full 52 weeks’ 
benefits. 

3. As the act now stands, partial weekly 
unemployment benefits paid to partially em. 
ployed veterans are counted as full weekly 
benefits in figuring the maximum of 52 weeks 
of benefits. The amendment changes this 
and credits only the dollar amount actually 
paid out against the total amounts of bene. 
fits to which a serviceman would be entitled 
if he were totally unemployed. 

4. The act now authorizes the Adminis. 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs in case of succes- 
sive disqualification to extend the period 
of disqualification of 4 weeks provided for in 
the law, up to 8 additional weeks. Under 
the law veterans may be disqualified for leay- 
ing suitable work voluntarily without good 
cause, for discharge for misconduct, or for 
failure to apply for or accept suitable work, 
In view of the fact that many veterans after 
long and hazardous military service will have 
a difficult time in readjusting to civilian jobs, 
it does not seem right to give such discre- 
tionary authority to the Administrator. The 
proposed amendment, therefore, eliminates 
this authority from the law. 

5. The act now provides that the condi- 
tions and standards prescribed by the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the State in 
which the unemployed veteran files his claim, 
shall govern the determination of “suitable 
work” or the existence of “good cause.” In 
view of the fact that unemployment insur- 
ance benefits are paid to veterans as a result 
of Federal military service, the conditions for 
the payment of benefits should be uniformly 
determined on a Federal—and not a State— 
basis, and should not be subject to 51 differ- 
ing interpretations. The proposed amend- 
ment, therefore, provides that the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall, in accord- 
ance with criteria set forth in the amend- 
ment, establish the conditions and standards 
relating to the suitability of work and the 
existence of good cause. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN], and myself, I intro- 
duce a bill and ask that it be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
309) to establish the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration as an independent 
agency of the Government, introduced 
by Mr. Surpsteap (for himself, Mr. 
WHEELER, and Mr. AIKEN) was read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, created by the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, is hereby 
reestablished as an independent agency in 
the executive branch of the Government and 
all its powers shall be exercised by the Ad- 
ministrator appointed pursuant to such act. 
None of the functions and activities trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture or 
to the Secretary of Agriculture by Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. II transmitted by the Pres- 
ident to Congress on May 9, 1939, shall be 
exercised by such Department or Secretary 
after the expiration of 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this act. 

Sec. 2. (a) All records and property of 
the Rural Electrification Administration, and 
all records and property of the Department 
of Agriculture used primarily in the admin- 
istration of any function of the Rural Elec- 
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frification Administration transferred by 
yeh reorganization plan, and all personnel 
so transferred (not heretofore retransferred 
or separated from the service under section 
402 of such reorganization plan) and all per- 
sonnel used primarily in the administration 
of such functions are transferred to the Rural 
Electrification Administration for use in the 
administration of its functions, 





suc 


(b) So much of the unexpended balances 


of the appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds available for the use of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, or of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the exercise of the 
functions of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration transferred by such reorgani- 
gation plan, as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with the approval of the Pres- 
ident shall determine, shall be transferred 
to the Rural Electrification Administration, 
for use in connection with the exercise of 
its functions. In determining the amount 
to be transferred the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget may inélude an amount to pro- 
vide for the liquidation of obligations in- 
curred against such appropriations, alloca- 
tions, or other funds prior to the transfer: 
Provided, That the use of the unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds transferred by this subsection 
shall be subject to’ the provisions of section 
4 (d) (3) and section 9 of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939. 

Sec. 3. (a) All orders, rules, and regula- 
tions promulgated or issued by or in respect 
of the Administrator of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, the Department of 
Aericulture, or the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the administration of the functions 
vested therein by the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936, as amended, or by such reor- 
ganization plan, and in effect on the date of 
enactment of this act, shall continue in effect 
to the same extent as if this act had not 
been enacted, until modified, superseded, or 
repealed. 

(b) No suit, action, or other proceeding 
lawfully commenced by or against any of the 
officers or offices referred to in subsection (a) 
of this section in his or its official capacity 
or in relation to the discharge of his or its 
official duties, shall abate by reason of the 
enactment of this act, but the court or 
agency before which such suit, action, or pro- 
ceeding is pending, may (on motion or sup- 
plemental petition filed at any time within 
12 months after the date of enactment of 
this act showing a necessity for the survival 
of such suit, action, or proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved) allow 
the same to be maintained by or against the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective 30 
days after the date of its enactment. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, as 
an additional part of my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report on 
a companion bill introduced at the last 
session of Congress, signed by members 
of the subcommittee which dealt with 
the matter, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ACT—INTERIM REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
COMMITTEE ON HEARINGS ON SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 197, PROVIDING FOR THE INQUIRY INTO 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION 
Your subcommittee which was appointed to 

consider and report on the proposals made 

in Senate Resolution 197, to inquire into the 
administration of the Rural Electrification 

Administration, has completed the prelimi- 

nary phases of its inquiry and has elected to 

make this preliminary report. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was originally created by an Executive order 
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by the President, and, later, by enactment of 
law, was made a Federal agency under an 
administrator appointed by the President for 
a term of 10 years and confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The provisions of law made the employees 
subject to civil service, and political activity 
by the Administrator and employees was pro- 
hibited by law. The Administrator was given 
full authority and responsibility only to the 
Congress. It was hoped at the time that the 
record of freedom from political activity and 
efficiency of management and operation of 
this agency would compare favorably with 
the record of T. V. A., which was also made 
an independent administrative agency not 
subjected to interference in its program and 
management. 

So long as this policy of independence pre- 
vailed, the record of the R. E. A. was out- 
standing and fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of the President, the Congress, and the 
people of the United States. All employees 
were directly responsible to the Administra- 
tor. The Administrator was responsible to 
the Congress. 

Under the Reorganization Act of 1939, the 
R. E. A. was transferred to the Agriculture 
Department of the Federal Government. The 
order of transfer stated that the R. E. A. 
should be under the general supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. As 
a result, the various divisions of personnel 
were divorced from the R. E. A. organization 
and spread through the various personnel 
sections of the Department of Agriculture. 
The Administrator was deprived of authority 
to select his personnel. The legal depart- 
ment was transferred and became a part of 
the legal department of the Department of 
Agriculture. Centralization of authority and 
responsibility placed by the Congress in the 
person of the Administrator became dissi- 
pated among the various agencies of the 
Agriculture Department. 

There is evidence that subordinates in the 
Department of Agriculture cooperated with 
subordinates in the R. E. A. and persons not 
employed by the Agricultural Department or 
the R. E. A. to undermine the authority 
Placed by the Congress in the office and per- 
son of the Administrator. 

The evidence also indicates that one source 
of disorganization and trouble was the almost 
constant effort of some of the employees and 
engineers of the R. E. A. to force upon the 
farm cooperatives a higher cest of conductors 
than was desired by some of the farm co- 
operatives. There was considerable evidence 
to indicate that the products of the Copper- 
weld Steel Co. were favored over aluminum 
by some of the engineers having to do with 
the approval of contracts. The testimony in 
regard to this controversy was conflicting, but 
the committee is of the opinion that there 
was more than a legitimate and ethical con- 
nection between some of the engineers and 
other personnel employed by the R. E. A. in 
relation to the selection of conductors and 
other construction materials. 

The testimony before the committee indi- 
cates that after the local co-ops had let con- 
tracts favoring aluminum as a lower cost 
conductor, pressure was brought to bear by 
employees of the R. E. A. to have the contracts 
canceled and new Constracts made permitting 
the use of a higher cost conductor. 

As these practices increased, more and more 
dissatisfaction, controversy, and intrigue be- 
came manifest, as the testimony before the 
committee will show. This resulted in con- 
fusion, a lowering of morale of the personnel 
as authority and responsibility of the Admin- 
istrator was usurped by various heads and 
personnel of the Agriculture Department. 

There can be no doubt that the Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, appointed by the President and con- 
firmed in that appointment by the United 
States Senate, is no longer the Administrator 
of the R. E. A. in fact. 
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There can be no doubt that there is dissen- 
sion among those in highest authority in the 
administration of R. E. A.; that there is 
divided authority; and therefore credence can 
be given to the reports which came to the 
committee of growing discord and distrust 
and disorganization within the R. E. A. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was established by Congress as an agency re- 
sponsible directly to the Congress. During 
the early years of the Administration it was 
administered in accord with the spirit of the 
act and as an agency responsible to the Con- 
gress, or what is generally described as an 
independent agency. Throughout those years 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
gained the respect and the commendation of 
the Congress, as well as the people of the 
United States. It is fair to say that the Ad- 
ministration gained general approval and was 
singularly free from adverse criticism. 

One of the most disrupting episodes causing 
further dissension and disorganization was 
the incorporation of certain private corpora- 
tions for the operation of insurance com- 
panies and agencies to sell supplies and in- 
surance to the R. E. A. cooperatives, their 
families, and others. The incorporators seem 
to have included some superintendents of 
local cooperatives. 

Mr. Stoneman, now president of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
testified he was one of them. An intensive 
campaign was started by the officers of this 
organization and various employees of the 
R. E. A. to induce the more than 800 local 
cooperatives to become members of this or- 
ganization. In fact, the testimony indicates 
that before these corporations were formed, 
this scheme was originated by the Deputy 
Administrator, Mr. Robert B. Craig, who, un- 
der oath, testified that he was willing to 


accept the responsibility of parentage of this 
scheme. 


There is some testimony in the record to 
indicate that the importance of such an or- 
ganization for political purposes was esti- 
mated and appraised. But there is no tes- 
timony showing that the R. E. A. organiza- 
tion itself ever engaged in political activi- 
ties. 

This N. R. E. C. A. organization at first 
seemed to have the approval of the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Administrator. However, after 
some time the true purpose of this organi- 
zation became apparent. 

It appears that the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, in order to start 
in the insurance business, had to have cer- 
tain funds of the local cooperatives required 
by State law in various States where they in- 
tended to operate and conduct an insurance 
business. They proposed to obtain these 
funds by giving their notes to the coopera- 
tives and so use the surplus funds of the co- 
operatives to start the insurance business. 

When these facts came to the knowledge 
of the Administrator, Mr. Slattery, he wrote 
a letter of warning to the cooperatives, tell- 
ing them to “stop, look, and listen.” He 
also wrote a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Wickard, to obtain a legal opin- 
ion as to the legality of the scheme permit- 
ting the local cooperatives to use their funds 
for such purpose, as of course their’ funds 
were under lien to the Government of the 
United States for loans. 

That opinion of the Solicitor seems to have 
ended the scheme of this group, so far as 
selling insurance was concerned. 

The action the Administrator, Mr. Slat- 
tery, took to obtain legal advice on this 
scheme to use the funds of the R. E. A. 
seems to have precipitated an attack upon 
the Administrator by officials of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, as 
well as by some officials of the Department 
of Agriculture. Up until that time, the tes- 


timony shows, many letters by various meme 
bers and officials of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative had been exceedingly 
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laudatory in their expressions of admiration 
for the ability and integrity of the Admin- 
istrator of the R. E. A., Mr. Slattery. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
Secretary of Agriculture was informed by 
the legal opinion of his Solicitor that moneys 
of the R. E. A. could not be used for such 
purposes as intended by the organizers of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, he warned employees of the 
R. E. A. to cease and desist from helping 
to further the scheme and joined Mr. Slat- 
tery in warning employees to have nothing 
to do with the N. R. E.C. A. There is evi- 
dence that thereafter certain Agriculture De- 
partment officials joined with the organizers 
of the N. R. E. C. A. in attempts to have 
Mr. Slattery removed as Administrator of the 
R. E. A. Pressure was brought upon the 
President to have him removed. This seems 
to have failed. 

Mr. Slattery, having been appointed by the 
President, through the authority of a special 
act of Congress, for a period of 10 years, and 
confirmed by the Senate of the United States, 
the question of his removal without a hear- 
ing and without the filing of specific charges 
presented a legal problem that the President 
might hesitate to undertake, even had he so 
desired. Emissaries from the Department of 
Agriculture and of the N. R. E. C. A. brought 
pressure to bear upon the White House to 
get rid of the Administrator without resort- 
ing to removal for cause and upon hearing. 
There is direct evidence that he was offered 
another position subsequently to go to Eu- 
rope to study rural electrification, at his 
present salary, if he would resign as Admin- 
istrator of the R. E. A. This he refused to do. 

We have a right to assume that the rumors 
and charges of incompetency and misman- 
agement on the part of Mr. Slattery, as Ad- 
ministrator, that were suddenly discovered, 
after he opposed the insurance activities of 
the N. R. E. C. A. to use the mortgage funds 
of the cooperatives to start their insurance 
companies, were carried to the President and 
made the basis for the request for his dis- 
charge or removal. Such action has our un- 
qualified disapproval. 

The rural-electrification program has been 
regarded by the general public and the Con- 
gress and should continue to be regarded as 
“a program to encourage the distribution of 
electric power to farmers at reasonable cost 
and to make possible the building of rural 
electrification distribution lines. 

The authority given to the R. E. A. by 
Congress, and the only authority, was that 
of granting loans or credit to various groups 
or organizations which might be interested 
in the development and building of rural 
electrification distribution lines and the 
building of such electrical production plants 
as necessary where reasonable rates for elec- 
tric power could be obtained, and the addi- 
tional authority, of course, to protect and 
conserve the loans made by the Government 
to local cooperatives. 

The disintegration and demoralization of 
personnel in the R. E. A. since its integration 
into the Department of Agriculture, is an 
outstanding contrast to the harmony and 
excellency of morale that appears to have 
existed prior thereto, and is an indictment 
of the administration under the Agricultural 
Department. 

The T. V. A. was created as an independent 
agency and seems to have preserved the 
record of administration that has won the 
universal praise of the American people. It 
has apparently not been subjected to cam- 
paigns for exploitation by outside private in- 
dividuals so far as is known. It has not been 
accused of political activities. It seems to 
have been operated as a business institution 
undertaking a service to the people that could 
not be furnished by private capital. Such 
an institution, it was hoped, the R. E, A. 





would be and continue to be of service to the 
farmers of the United States. 

The testimony of John M. Carmody, who 
was Administrator of R. E. A. immediately 
prior to the reorganization of R. E. A., is 
very impressive and supports in every way 
the idea of strict independence of the 
R.E.A. Mr. Carmody made an excellent Ad- 
ministrator, but despite his zealous devotion 
to the work of R. E. A. and his high esteem 
for the program of rural electrification, he 
retired from his position as Administrator 
of the R. E. A. immediately after the Re- 
organization Act became effective. There 
can be no question as to why he retired. He 
made his reasons known in the testimony 
before the committee. He feared that the 
success of the R. E. A. would be impaired 
and the R. E. A. would be handicapped when 
it became subordinate to the Department of 
Agriculture. He anticipated the menace of 
“layers of authority” over R.E.A. His antic- 
ipations and fears were fully justified. 

There can be no doubt of the desire and 
intention of Congress in enacting the legis- 
lation making the R. E. A. an independent 
institution and providing that the term of 
office of the Administrator should be for 10 
years. The Congress desired to protect the 
administration of the R. E. A. program from 
all kinds of political influence, and desired 
to establish *he R. E. A. as an agency of 
Government entirely free and independent 
of any and every influence other than that 
of the act itself, and the officials and em- 
ployees appointe? to administer the act. 

As one witness before the committee em- 
phasized, there is every reason and every 
obligation in a democratic form of govern- 
ment to divorce, in every possible way, the 
administration of any units of Government 
engaged in the administration of economic 
affairs or business, from the political affairs 
of the Government. Any other course of 
action is a step toward the totalitarian state. 

Your subcommittee has elected, therefore, 
to make this preliminary report, with rec- 
ommendations relating to the emergency sit- 
uation within R. E. A. The rural electrifica- 
tion program has had such general and en- 
thusiastic approval, and the evidence before 
your’ subcommittee raises questions about 
many matters of administration within R. E. 
A., and by grace of the influence of R. E. A. 
in the rural electrification cooperatives which 
deserve and even demand further study. 

However, the subcommittee has labored 
faithfully with the limited funds and time 
permitted, and while we are expecting infor- 
mation which has been requested and will 
be requested from the departments con- 
cerned, the record of testimony presented 
before the committee now justifies a recom- 
mendation that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration be, by law, returned to its status 
first assigned to it by the Congress, and this 
committee recommends that that be done at 
the earliest possible date. 

E. D. SMITH. 
HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
G. M. GILLETTE. 
GerEorGE D. AIKEN. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 32), which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion: 

Resolved, That Resolution No, 15, agreed 
to January 27, 1941, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Immigration to employ an assist- 
ant clerk during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress to be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate at the rate of $2,400 per annum, 
hereby is continued in full force and effect 
until the end of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
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CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR ECONOMIC POLICY anp 
PLANNING 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 23), which was re. 
ferred to the Committee on Finance: 


Resolved, That the authority conferreq by 
Senate Resolution 102, Seventy-eighth Cop. 
gress, agreed to March 12 1943 (creating the 
Special Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning), as amended by Sen- 
ate Resolution 115, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to March 16, 1943, is hereby continueq 
from February 1, 1945, until the end of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


THE NEW SENATE—ADDRESS BY SENA. 
TOR McKELLAR (S. DOC. NO. 4) 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp and as a Sen- 
ate document a very admirable address 
by my colleague the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeEtuar], who is the 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 
The address, entitled ‘““‘The New Senate,” 
was broadcast last Friday evening over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


THE NEW SENATE 


Ladies and gentlemen, there are 48 States 
in the Union and each State has 2 Senators, 
96 in all, and under the Constitution one- 
third of the entire number come up for 
election every 2 years. We have 16 new Sen- 
ators this session. Last session the Demo- 
crats had 58 Senators and the Republicans 
had 37 and the Progressive Republicans 1. 

This session the Democrats have 57, the 
Republicans 38, and the Progressive Repub- 
licans 1, a net change in politics of only 1 
Senator. 

Those Senators who had been in the Senate 
before the election and were defeated were 
fine men, and so far as I can judge, their suc- 
cessors are likewise fine. 

In one respect, however, it was a change 
for the better. These 16 new men taken as 
a whole are probably more liberal and less 
isolationistic than those whose places they 
took. If this is true, it is a distinct step 
forward in securing an effective and lasting 
peace. 

The principal advantage that the Senate 
has in the coming war-and-peace legislation 
is the well-known Senate rule which guar- 
antees full and free debate. This right of 
real debate makes the Senate the outstand- 
ing liberal legislative body in the world to- 
day, and this right of free and full debate 
was never more necessary and never more 
desirable in the history of our country than 
it is and will be during the present session 
of Congress just opening. For never in the 
history of this country will more important, 
more far-reaching, and more fateful de- 
cisions have to be made by the Congress. 

Tonight I have only time to speak briefly 
on the two most important and outstanding 
questions coming before the new Senate; 
namely, the early winning of the war and 
the winning of the peace. 

This Congress must and will take every 
step necessary for furnishing the war mate- 
rials, supplies, and the men to bring this 
war to a successful conclusion at the earliest 
possible moment. We recently had a set- 
back on the western front in Belgium and 
Germany, but I believe that set-back will be 
short-lived. I know that our men in the 
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field on the western front are taking care 
and will continue to take care of the military 
situation in Europe. I have not the slightest 
doubt that Germany will be beaten by our 
forces. From General Eisenhower down to 
the last private in the army in Europe our 
armies will make the most successful fight 
in the history of the world and unless every 
sien fails their efforts will be crowned with 
the greatest success. Our armies will de- 
stroy Hitlerism. They will destroy German 
despotism and every vestige of self-called 
“German superiority,” and this time I hope 
and believe these things will be destroyed for- 
ever, Before Germany ever becomes a great 
nation again her people must get rid of her 
petty despots, of her corrupt rulers, and of 
their determination to take advantage of 
weak nations all around her. They must get 
rid of every vestige of her ambition to rule 
the world. 

This time Germany first declared war on 
us and it must be a war to the finish. The 
new House and the new Senate will appro- 
priate all necessary money and take steps to 
bring the war to a successful conclusion. I 
have never a doubt that we will win the war. 

The next most important question for dis- 
cussion in the new Senate will be the peace. 
We will have to consider and make the most 
fateful decisions in all our governmental his- 
tory. May God give us the wisdom and the 
strength and the ability to decide these ques- 
tions and to decide them right. 

America has never lost a war in all our 
history but we have not always won in mak- 
ing the peace. We won the First World War 
but we did not win the peace. This time we 
will win the war and we must win the peace. 

Twenty-five years ago I was an_ ardent, 
earnest, and vigorous advocate of President 
Wilson's League of Nations. That document 
contained a wonderful plan for preserving the 
peace of the world. But we all recall that 
the League was voted dowa and America lost 
that peace. This time I am earnestly and 
sincerely in favor of a world association of 
nations to keep the peace of the world pat- 
terned after the document prepared at the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference or by any other 
pattern substantially like it which may be 
effective. 

Those peace terms must not convey the 
territory of one nation to another nation. 
fhe people concerned must have a voice in 
any transfer, The.peace treaty must not con- 
vey spheres of influence to favored nations. 
It must not create mandates for the political, 
territorial, and economic benefits for fav- 
ored nations. It must not follow the unjust 
and unfair and tragic Treaty of Versailles and 
award concession benefits and territories to 
favored nations at the expense of other na- 
tions lesS favored. On the contrary, those 
peace terms should adhere closely to the high 
ims and purposes and ideals of America as 
expressed in the Atlantic Charter. They must 
give to the nations that have been overrun 
in Europe, whether by Germany or ourselves 
or our allies, the right to choose their own 
governments. The Atlantic Charter provides 
in substance that all nations and all people 
themselves have the right to say who their 
rulers should be. In the early stages of the 
war Mr, Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill in the 
so-called Atlantic Charter declared those high 
aims and purposes and our soldiers have been 
fighting for them for years and they must be 
followed to the very best of our ability. Al- 
ready there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of certain European allies to disregard 
those high aims and purposes and principles 
for which our boys are fighting. Some of 
them seem to be taking over spheres of in- 
fluence, getting special trade agreements and 
are entering into unilateral, bilateral, or mul- 
tilateral or other selfish pacts. My friends, 
this is not the way to obtain a lasting peace. 
On the contrary, this is the certain way to 
sow the seeds of a third world war, and this 
we must not do. 
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But it may be said that the United States is 
just one of the Allies and what can we do 
about it at the peace table by ourselves. Of 
course, we must use every honest, sincere, and 
effective means within our power to be and 
to continue on the best terms with all our 
allies. Such uniformity of purpose and ac- 
tion never was more desirable than it is right 
now. It.is exceedingly unfortunate that these 
questions and divisions are arising in Europe. 
It is to the best interest of each and everyone 
of our allies at the present time carefully to 
consider their positions in this situation and 
not make a mistake. 

When America entered this war, Germany 
had been for months making vicious, cruel, 
and successful attacks on Great Britain. Ev- 
ery day it looked from the papers that the 
Germans might actually land on British soil. 
And then America entered the war. Our ac- 
tion saved Great Britain. 

We have $250,000,000,000 invested in this 
war. What for? What was our purpose? It 
was to secure and to preserve a permanent 
peace in the world. We have thousands of 
lives of the best and bravest of America’s 
young soldiers invested in this war. We have 
hundreds of thousands of maimed and strick- 
en soldiers in the hospitals on crutches in- 
vested in this war. We must be true to all of 
these. 

In prosecuting this war we have built the 
largest Navy in the world—larger perhaps 
than all the navies of all the other nations 
put together. We have the greatest air forces 
in the world—greater probably than all the 
air forces of the other nations put together. 
We have between eleven and twelve million 
men under arms all over the world. We have 
several great armies in Europe and in Asia 
and they have been marvelously successful. 
We have spent billions of dollars in the manu- 
facture of guns, and ammunition, and in the 
production of food and in every conceivable 


-war supply. 


We have by law established lend-lease and 
under it we are furnishing guns, ammunition, 
supplies, and food to all our allies and have 
been ever since we have been in this war. We 
have done everything that a neighbor, that a 
self-respecting nation could do to win the 
war and bring about a permanent peace. We 
aided Russia to stop the German onset at 
Stalingrad. We have taken this course with 
the best of motives. We want no other na- 
tion’s territory. We want no special advan- 
tage in our trade with other nations. We 
want no spheres of special influence. We 
want no mandates to impose our will on other 
and so-called inferior peoples. We want only 
a lasting peace, an even chance to have our 
ships ply the seas and our airships ply the air 
unmolested, to trade and travel and take part 
in the commerce of the world. We want no 
advantage over any other nation or any other 
people, great or small. We want no nation to 
have an advantage over us. 

With this great Army and Navy and Air 
Corps, with these lofty and noble purposes in 
making and prosecuting this war we are en- 
titled as a matter of right to have our allies 
join us in forming a lasting peace which is to 
the best interest of our allies and of all na- 
tions and all peoples. 

I was here in the last war. I was here when 
we tried to make the peace, and I am familiar 
with it all. We won that war, but we lost the 
peace afterward. We then stood and fought 
for noble principles and lofty ideals and then 
what happened? We were simply invited to 
the peace table to divide the spoils of war 
and the spoils of war were divided. This time 
there must be no peace table simply for the 
purpose of these nations sitting around the 
table and dividing the spoils of this war. It 
must be a peace table, not a spoils table. We 
must meet in the open. Open covenants 
openly arrived at. We want none of those 
spoils, but this time when the peace confer- 
ence takes place the principal purpose of that 
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conference must be to insure fairness and 
justice to all nations and peoples of the world 
to put into form and substance those high 
ideals and aims for which our soldiers went 
into this war so that a lasting and enduring 
peace may come to this war-torn world. 

In his. message to Congress this week it 
made me extremely happy that President 
Roosevelt reaffirmed the Atlantic Charter. 
That he said its high aims and policies must 
be carried out to the very greatest extent 
possible. It is the duty of every good Ameri-- 
can citizen to follow the lead of our great 
President in this crusade for national and in- 
ternational justice at the peace table. It is 
to our greatest and truest advantage that this 
be done. It is to the greatest and truest ad- 
vantage of Great Britain and of Russia and 
China and every Allied nation in the world 
that this should be done. It is to the best 
interests of every people on the face of the 
earth that this should be done, and I believe 
it will be done. 

Every night since this war began I have 
prayed to Almighty God that He might give 
our leaders and our soldiers the courage, the 
ability, and the strength to win this war, be- 
cause I believe in the high aims and purposes 
for which we are fighting this war. In like 
manner I have prayed to God to give our 
great leaders the strength and ability and the 
courage to secure a permanent peace of the 
world and permanent justice among nations 
so that future generations of men would not 
have to undergo another terrible sacrifice of 
blood and lives. 

May I say in conclusion that I believe the 
new Senate and the new House will over- 
whelmingly back our great leader President 
Roosevelt in his plans for peace based upon 
the lofty aims and purposes of the Atlantic 
Charter. I pray God that there will be no 
voice raised in behalf of selfishness or greed 
at the peace table, but with one accord ‘ill 
will go forward to secure a lasting peace for 
every nation and every people. 


PRESIDENT’S EPITOME OF HIS ANNUAL 
MESSAGE 

[Mr. BARKLEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp the President's 
epitome of his address to the Congress on the 
state of the Union, broadcast over the radio 
on January 6, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE MEANING OF JACKSON DAY IN 1945— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


|Mr. RADCLIFFE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp a Jackson Day 
address delivered by Senator O’MAHONEY at 
the Jackson Day banquet, Baltimore, Md., 
January 6, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. |] 


THE NATION’S FOREIGN POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the ReEcorpD a radio address 
relating to American foreign policy delivered 
by hinr in opening the reviewing stand pro- 
gram of Northwestern University, January 14, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix. | 


CONDUCT AND AIMS OF THE WAR-- 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BROOKS 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by Senator Brooxs from Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Tuesday, January 2, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.} 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL—CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH BERNARD M, 
BARUCH 


{Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Recorp & 
letter regarding surplus-property disposal 
addressed by him to Bernard M. Baruch, and 
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Mr. Baruch’s reply, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.| 


SHALL ~WE HAVE MORE T. V. A.’s?— 
ARTICLE BY DAVID LILIENTHAL 


|Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an article entitled 
“Shall We Have More T. V. A.’s?” written by 
David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the T. V.A., 
and published in the New York Times Maga- 
zine of Sunday, January 7, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


TAXATION AND COOPERATION AS 
AFFECTING WESTERN FARMERS—EX- 
CERPT FROM ADDRESS BY C. C. 
COGSWELL 
|Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorD an excerpt from 

an address entitled “Taxation” by C. C. 

Cogswell, master of the Kansas State Grange, 

beiore the seventy-third annual session of 

the grange, held at the Kansas State College, 

Manhattan, Kans., on December 12, 1944, 

which appears in the Appendix.| 


THE NATION'S HEALTH 


[Mr. PEPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp editorial comment 
and letters dealing with the report sub- 
mitted by the Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY AND 
ATTAINMENT OF PEACE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Fresident, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. HILL. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken 
Austin 
Bailey 
Ball 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Bilbo 
Brewster 
Bridges 
Buck 
Bushfield 
Butler 
Byrd 
Capehart 
Capper 
Chavez 
Connally 
Cordon 
Donnell 
Ellender 
Ferguson 
Fulbright 
George 
Gerry 
Green 


I yield. 


I suggest the absence of a 


clerk 


O'Daniel 
O'Mahoney 
Overton 
Pepper 


Gurney 
Hawkes 
Hayden 
Hickenlooper 
Hill Radcliffe 
Tioey Reed 
Johnson, Calif. Revercomb 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Johnston, S.C. Russell 

La Follette Saltonstall 
Langer Shipstead 
Lucas Smith 
McCarran Stewart 
McClellan Taft 
McFarland Taylor 
McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
McMahon Thomas, Okla. 
Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Mead Truman 
Millikin Vandenberg 
Moore Wagner 
Morse Wheeler 
Moses Wherry 
Murdock White 
Murray Wiley 

Guffey Myers Willis 

Mr. HILL. Iannounce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Giass] and the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Ma- 
LONEY!] are absent from the Senate be- 
cause of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Tun- 
NELL] is absent on official business for 
the Special Committee to Investigate the 
National Defense Program. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER], the Senator from California 
{Mr. Downey!, the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi |LMr, EastLtanp], the Senator 
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from West Virginia (Mr. Kiicore], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHaM], 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
Incs], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
Hatcu] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent on public business, 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] is absent on the busi- 
ness of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the National Defense Program. 

The Senator from [Illinois (Mr. 
Erooxs], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey], and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. WILSON] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Seventy-eight Senators 
have answered to their names. <A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am 
confident that my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate share my solemn conviction that, 
should this tragic war issue end in noth- 
ing more than a savage repetition of 
history, no greater calamity could be- 
fall the human race. 

In January 1917, President Wilson set 
forth the principles upon which alone 
men might be able to build a world of de- 
cency, justice, and peace, when he said: 

The question upon which the whole future 
peace and policy of the world depends is 
this: Is the present war a struggle for a 
just and secure peace or only for a new bal- 
ance of power? Only a tranquil Europe can 
be a stable Europe. No peace can last, nor 
ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive 
all their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, and that no right anywhere exists 
to hand peoples about from potentate to 
potentate as if they were property. The 
world can be at peace only if life is stable, 
and there can be no stability where the will 
is in rebellion, where there is no tranquility 
of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, 
and of right. 


I agree with all my heart with these 
conclusions of President Wilson. 

Mr. President, history is repeating it- 
self. The question raised by President 
Wilson has risen again in these dark 
hours 07 the Second World War to plague 
us: “Is the present war a struggle for 
a just and secure peace or only for a new 
balance of power?” Are people being 
handed about from potentate to poten- 
tate, from dictator to dictator? 

Persorrally I am _ convinced that 
whether one has accepted in servile ac- 
quiescence the present ominous trend 
toward power politics and is now urging 
cooperation with the “inevitable” or 
whether one still refuses to surrender his 
self-respect and his struggle to salvage 
what he can of decency and justice from 
this mad war, it would be a criminal dis- 
service to America to our allies, to the 
world, to confuse, or to tolerate confu- 
sion, on these issues for one moment 
longer. 

For long months on end, this confu- 
sion has been fostered in the minds of 
the American people by deliberate sup- 
pression of the truth about the inter- 
national situation and through reams of 
propaganda which has identified the 
struggle of our allies to consolidate and 
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extend their spheres of influence in , 
new balance of power in Europe, with 
the deep-rooted ideals and hopes for g 
just and lasting peace of the American 
people. These techniques in dealing with 
the truth have led to such confusion ang 
cynicism among our people that they 
have begun to lose faith in their own 
Government leaders. As matters now 
stand, it is doubtful that even the most 
fervent global do-gocders, the most in- 
flated internationalist impresarios, or 
the most ardent Anglo- and Russo-philes 
could continue to mask the brutal realj- 
ties with which we are now confronted 
behind any distortion of the English lan- 
guage, no matter how ingeniously con. 
ceived. 

Even the bloodiest bitter-enders, I am 
quite convinced, are going to find that 
any attempt to cover up the ever-widen- 
ing tracks of power policies in Europe 
by prating about “unity, beautiful unity” 
will be like trying to shackle three tor- 
nadoes to a palm tree. 

Mr, President, I would have it under- 
stood at the cutset that what I am say- 
ing, the dangers to which I refer, the 
charges I am making, and the proposi- 
tion which I am going to offer are in no 
wise just an expression of personal idio- 
syncracy. They are not the fiction of an 
alleged “isolationist” mind. I am noi 
taking the time of this Senate in so cru- 
cial an hour of history to embarrass 
anyone. I am concerned only to be both 
franr and fair about the nature of the 
present crisis now confronting America, 
our allies, and fhe world. 

SUPPORTERS OF ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN 

POLICY BECOME ANXIOUS 


For the purpose of proving beyond all 
question of doubt that the fears which 
are now being realized concerning the 
disintegration of the alliance that has 
bound the nations together in this war 
have long been uppermost in the minds 
of some of the most outstanding admin- 
istration supporters, and for the further 
purpose of proving how deep are the 
basic conflicts of interest that occasion 
the present disunity, I desire now to en- 
ter into the record documentary evidence 
of these fears and protests. 

Mr. President, as far back as March 
16, 1944, Mr. Arthur Krock wrote in the 
New York Times: 


The growing unrest in Congress and else- 
where over the blank spaces in the diplomatic 
record of the Nation has arisen, not from 
any lack of statement of our general war and 
post-war principles, but from absence of in- 
formation if or how they are being applied. 
The feeling has been widely expressed that 
we are being steadily outdistanced by Great 
Britain, and especially by Soviet Russia, in 
specific courses, and that these moves and 
the march of events may draw the United 
States into policies repugnant to our ex- 
pressed principles or divide the great Allies 
on post-war establishments of peace. 


Again in March 1944 the following 
warning appeared in a statement signed 
and issued by American Friends of Aid 
to Russia: 


The apparent determination of the Soviet 
Government to insist on a unilateral settle- 
ment of the Polish problem, without media- 
tion or consent either of Russia’s allies or 
the Polish Government, has come as a shock 
to American opinion. * * * If therefore 
Russia values America’s friendship as we be- 
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lieve she does, she must not use her power to 
e either an unjust frontier or a puppet 
rnment upon the Polish people. Russia 
+ choose. She can impose her will but she 
ot impose it without estranging millions 
¢ Americans whose opinions will be decisive 
the development of our foreign policy. 
and Russia will estrange others besides 
‘americans, for what will millions of citizens 
a the small conquered (and satellite) coun- 
t have to hope from an Allied victory, if 
is how we discharge our obligations to 
Poland? * * ® Therefore, in the interest 
il the United Nations we urge the British 
American Governments to raise these 
questions with the Soviet Government, and 
we ourselves appeal to our Russian allies to 
ke cognizance of the legitimate disquiet 
of the American people. 


On March 22, 1944, more than 20 Re- 
publican Members of Congress, every one 
an ardent supporter of the Roosevelt for- 
eign policy, signed and delivered a note 
to the State Department, from which I 
( Ue. 

In Europe and in South America we are 
distressed to observe our foreign relations 

ffering serious impairment from a want of 
definition of American policy, 


On April 12, 1944, our new State De- 
partment appointee, Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, was reported in the London Times 
as saying that: 


Nothing had more disturbed him in the 
last few months at home, and in the last few 
days in which he had been here, than the 
collapse of morale among men of good will 
ind of liberal mind in their hope for peace 

the end of this war. He did not know 
one such man who truly believed that the 
war was going to end in the kind of peace 
hoped for. The conviction and determina- 

n that such a peace should be made were 
lacking. 


On May 3, 1944, the apprehension to 
which I have been referring rose to great 
heights in over 100 speeches commemo- 
rating the anniversary of the Polish 
Constitution delivered in both Houses 
of Congress. 

On May 24 Dorothy Thompson was in 
despair: 

What deterioration has set in since Mr, 
Churchill's great speech of more than a year 
ago outlining the creation of a Council of 
Europe. 


She exclaimed: 


God help us if we leave the peoples of 
Europe without quick relief and without a 
vision of their own future. 


On June 12, 1944, Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick wrote: 

In no phase of the war have political de- 
cisions kept pace with military decisions, but 
the lack of synchronization was never so 
apparent as now when the invasion brings all 
the unanswered questions to the fore- 
ground, * * * In all these latest at- 
tempts to settle political questions what 
comes out clearly is that whereas last year 
it seemed they might be postponed until the 
end of the war, sweeping political obstacles 
out of the way of the armies becomes a pri- 
mary: military consideration as the last battle 
begins. 


On July 21, 1944, Mr. Sumner Welles 
declared: 

True statesmanship consists in avoiding 
the impasse. It is not shown by the adop- 
tion of policies which lead into one-way 
streets. The policy so far pursued by the 
State Department is destructive, not con- 
structive. If persisted in, it will lead in- 
evitably to the obliteration of the good- 
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neighbor policy and of any lasting regional 
system of the Americas. 


On July 25, 1944, the President’s per- 


_Sonal representative, William Phillips, 


wrote concerning India: 


The peoples of Asia, and I am supported in 
this opinion by other diplomatic and mili- 
tary observers—cynically regard this war as 
one between Fascist and imperialist powers. 
A generous British gesture to India would 
change this undesirable political atmosphere. 
* * * And the colonial peoples conquered 
by the Japanese might hope*ully feel they 
had something better to look forward to than 
simply a return to their old masters. Such 
a gesture, Mr. President, will also be positive 
proof to all peoples * * * that this war 
is not a war of power politics, but a war for 
all we say. 


Again, on September 1, 1944, Dorothy 
Thompson asked concerning our policies 
toward the tragic peoples of Europe: 

Do we yet know what policy we shall seek 
assistance for? Or are we doing all we can 
to bring about the discouragement and 
liquidation of any group that might help 
us? 


As this tide of bitter protest concern- 
ing the direction in which our diplomacy 
and political and psychological warfare 
were moving continued to rise, Walter 
Lippmann joined in the chorus. On 
October 3, 1944, he wrote: 


At the secondary level in the political 
conduct of the war, a kind of second-rate- 
ness has caused trouble which can become 
immensely serious. It is as if Messrs. 
Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt had ex- 
hausted the best of their energies on the 
greatest issues of the war, and then had 
dealt with issues next in importance—in 
Poland, France, and Italy—in their odd mo- 
ments with the residue of their strength, and 
through lieutenants whose caliber has been 
much smaller than those who have done the 
great planning and directing of the war. 


On December 13, 1944, Mr. Sumner 
Welles summed up the nature of the sit- 
uation of which I speak in the following 
words: 

There is nothing to be gained by holding 
out to American public opinion any ground 
for false optimism as to the immediate fu- 
ture in the foreign relations of this Nation. 
Recent developments in Europe, in the Far 
East, and in the Western Hemisphere offer no 
room for illusions as to the gravity of the 
problems which we confront. 


Again, on December 27 last, Sumner 
Welles wrote: 

As the year 1945 dawns, the American peo- 
ple face a future which seems less certain 
than at any moment since the war began. 

At the véry time when our armed forces 
are making their greatest sacrifice to speed 
the final victory, the objectives for which 
they fight seem less assured than they did 
3 years ago. 

There has become evident a wide and grow- 
ing rift in the basic political understanding 
between the three major Allies. Unless that 
rift is repaired, unless unity of policy and 
unity of purpose between the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union can be 
restored, not only can no valid international 
organization be established, but no lasting 
peace settlements can be concluded. 


Mr. President, this wide recognition of 
the failure of our diplomacy when the 
honor, integrity, and future security of 
our Nation are at stake strengthens my 
own conviction that to continue down 
the road we are traveling cannot lead to 
anything but disaster. Let us not only 
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document the opinions of administration 
supporters; let us also document the his- 
torical setting in which the present con- 
flicts of interests in international rela< 
tions are rooted. In order truly to evalu- 
ate the present situation, let us recall to 
mind the long series of principles and 
proclamations which all three of the 
greatest of the United Nations have 
recorded as the minimum essentials for 
continued peaceful relations among 
themselves and the other nations of the 
world if the reign of decency and justice, 
of law and order, or of governments de- 
riving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, were to survive. Let us 


begin with the United States. 


OPPOSITION TO AGGRESSION IS OUR 
DECLARED OBJECT 


The United States Government has 
time and again proclaimed its strict ad- 
herence to principles of noninterference 
in the affairs of nations, both inside 
and outside this hemisphere. The most 
notable success which has rewarded our 
efforts to build a world with interna- 
tional relations based on these principies 
has been known as the good-neighbor 
policy. Very few Americans are aware 
of the. fact that the South American 
countries refused to enter into any 
formal commitment to this policy until 
we had agreed to repudiate the use of 
force in the settlement of disputes with 
our sister republics to the south. On 
December 24, 1938, at the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
the following principles were incorpo- 
rated in the Declaration of Lima as the 
foundation of the good-neighbor policy: 

The Governments of the American repub- 
lics resolve— 

To proclaim, support, and recommend once 
again the following principles as essential to 
the achievement of the aforesaid objectives: 

1. The intervention of any state in the 
internal or external affairs of another is 
inadmissible. 


How does that fit in with what is now 
taking place in Europe and with the ac- 
tions of both Russia and Engiand? 

2. All differences of international character 
should be settled by peaceful means. 

3. The use of force as an instrument of 
national or international policy is pro- 
scribed. 

I emphasize— 

The use of force as an instrument of na- 
tional or international policy is proscribed, 

4. Relations between states should be gov- 
erned by the precepts of international law. 

5. Respect for and faithful observance of 
treaties constitute the indispensable rule for 
the development of peaceful relations be- 
tween states, and treaties can only be ree 
vised by agreement of the contra 


cting parties, 


I wish Senators to bear these two dec< 
larations in mind when I call attention 
later to some of the things which are 
going on. 


6. Peaceful collaboration between repre< 
sentatives of the various states and the de- 
velopment of intellectual interchange among 
their peoples is conducive to an understand- 
ing by each of the problems of the other 
as well as of problems common tec all, and 
makes more readily possible the peaceful 
adjustment of international controversies. 

7. Economic reconstruction contributes to 
national and intern | well-being, as 
well as to peace among nations, 
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8. International cooperation is a necessary 
condition to the maintenance of the afore- 
mentioned principles. 


On October 21, 1944, the President took 
occasion to reaffirm these principles 
when he said: 

In 1933 we took, as the basis for our for- 
eign relations, the good-neighbor policy— 
the principles of a neighbor who, resolutely 
respecting himself, equally respects the rights 
of others. * * * It is my conviction that 
this policy can be, and should be, made uni- 
versal. 


Again, even while we have made war an 
instrument of our national and interna- 
tional policy, this administration has 
been careful repeatedly to reaffirm the 
principles and ends toward which our 
war efforts have been directed. As late 
as January 4, 1939, the President re- 
affirmed our traditional foreign policy 
when he said: 

We rightly decline to intervene with force 
of arms to prevent acts of aggression. 


That did not mean that we had no 
concern for the state of the world in 
which peace was threatened. The ulti- 
mate purposes behind our eventual in- 
volvement in this war were summed up 
by the President in his anxious note to 
Adolf Hitler of April 14, 1939, in which 
he asked: 

Are you willing to give assurance that 
your armed forces will not attack or invade 
the territory or possessions of the following 
independent nations: Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Great 
Britain, and Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Po- 
land, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Arabias, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran? 


Azain he was asking Hitler to protect 
those countries. 

And when, on September 1, 1939, Hit- 
ler struck Poland, in concert with Mr. 
Stalin, the President asked for repeal of 
the arms embargo and a change of the 
Neutrality Act for the purpose, he said, 
of assuring aid, short of war, to the vic- 
tims of aggression, 

There followed from that point on, in 
rapid succession, pronofincements by 
this Government against every act of 
aggression, and promises of aid to na- 
tions who are its victims. On June 10, 
1840, the President declared: 


We will extend to the opponents of force 
the material resources of this Nation. 


On June 13 he sent the following word 
to the French Council of Ministers: 


This Government is doing everything in 
its power to make available to the Allied 
Governments the material they so urgently 
require. 

On December 5, 1940, this Government 
forwarded a note to the King of Greece, 
in which it stated: 

It is the settled policy of the United 
States to extend aid to those governments 
and peoples who defend themselves against 
aggressions. 

On January 6, 1941, the President said 
in his speech to Congress: 

Freedom means the supremacy of human 
rights everywhere. Our support goes to 
those who struggle to gain those rights or 
to kcep them, 
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On March 15, 1941, the President in- 
terpreted the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act as a historical event. Said the 
President: 


This decision is the end of any.attempfts 
at appeasement in our land; the end of 
urging us to get along with the dictators; 
the end of compromise with tyranny and 
of forces of oppression. 


It was to be the end of urging us to 
get along with whom? With the dic- 
tators. The word was not used in the 
singular, but in the plural. It was to be 
the end of compromise with tyranny and 
of forces of oppression—not one, but all. 
The record is filled with similar declara- 
tions to every victim of aggression: 
France, Britain, Denmark, Norway, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, Portugal, Poland, Fin- 
land, the Baltics, China, and every other 
nation caught in this maelstrom of mad- 
ness, whether by Germany, Russia, Italy, 
or Japan. Behind each one of those dec- 
larations lay the same fundamental prin- 
ciple upon which such aid was premised. 


BRITAIN COMMITTED TO PRINCIPLE OF UNIVERSAL 
FREEDOM 


Now let us consider the case of Britain. 
As far as Great Britain is concerned, 
much the same record of principles and 
purposes has already been written into 
the pages of history. On October 3, 1939, 
Churchill declared: 


We are fighting to save the whole world 
from the pestilence of Nazi tyranny and in 
defense of all that is most sacred to man. 
This is no war for domination or imperial 
aggrandizement or material gain; * * * 
itisawar * * * toestablish, on impreg- 
nable rocks, the rights of the individual, and 
it is a war to establish and revive the stature 
of man. 


On October 4, 1939, Lord Halifax said 
of France and Britain: 


They do seek to reestablish for themselves 
and for others liberty under the reign of 
law, the right of peoples to decide their own 
destinies, to trade freely, and to live without 
fear. Surely then we are fighting for causes 
that are vital not only for ourselves, but 
also for all those everywhere who love 
liberty. 


On October 25, 1939, Lord Lothian 
Said: 
There can be no basis for a lasting peace in 


Europe which does not give to all the nations 
of Europe— 


Not merely to one or two— 


their right to autonomous freedom. The 
status of all nations, great and small, should 
be equal before the law. The strong and 
powerful nations have no greater rights than 
the small and weak, 


Lord Halifax said, on November 7, 
1939: 


We are fighting to maintain the rule of 
law and the quality of mercy in dealings 
between man and man and in -the great 
society of civilized states. 


Again, on April 19, 1940, Lord Lothian 
said: 


We believe we are fighting not only for 
our existence but to ensure that the basic 
institutions and ideals which have been guid- 
ing the stars of Western civilization for the 
last 150 years shall not be wiped oif the face 
of Europe and Asia and Africa by the mili- 
tary victory of the totalitarian dictatorships, 


Note the use of the word in the plural, 
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On November 9, 1940, Mr. Churchiy 
declared: 


We have affirmed or defined more precise} 
all the causes of all the countries with whom 
or for whom we drew the sword—aAustrig 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Hollang 
Belgium, greatest of all France; latest of all 
Greece. For all of these we will toil and 
strive, and our victory will supply the libera. 
tion of them all. 


On March 25, 1941, Lord Halifax pre. 
cisely defined the nature of the princi. 
ples for which Great Britain had entereg 
this war, as follows: 

The right to think, speak, and act freely 
within the law, and to have free access tg 
the thoughts of others; 

The right of free association, both national 
and international, with their fellow men; 

The right to live without fear of aggres. 
sion, injustice, or want; 


The right to worship as the conscience dic. 
tates. 


Viscount Cranborne, Secretary of 
State for Colonies, made the following 
statement of policy on May 21, 1942: 


I can give the House an absolute assur. 
ance * * * that there is no question of any 
departure by His Majesty’s Government from 
the policy of the Atlantic Charter, which re- 
mains the fundamental basis for.the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government and of the 


, United States and of the United Nations as 


a whole, who have adhered to that Charter. 


Again on June 2, 1843, in the House of 
Lords, Viscount Cranborne said: 


His Majesty’s Government regard them- 
selves as absolutely pledged to carry out the 
Atlantic Charter—all the articles of the 
Atlantic Charter, 


On August 5, 1943, Viscount Simon, the 
Lord Chancelor, made a very significant 
speech to the House of Lords. I shall 
not read the excerpt I have made from 
his speech, but I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, because it is along the same line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Myers in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The excerpt is as follows: 

Mr. Cordell Hull * * * pointed out that 
the Atlantic Charter does not propose to sub- 
stitute international authority for sovereign 
rights and self-government. The conception 
is that sovereign rights and self-government 
will be preserved and made, as far as self- 
government is concerned, more authoritative 
and complete. The conception is not that we 
should aim at forcing upon as many people as 
possible the dictates of some international 
organ, but rather that we should aim at get- 
ting agreement between as many sovereign 
communities as may be, each of them, we 
trust, enjoying rights of self-government, so 
that as the result of consent, not as the result 
of externally applied force, this international 
authority is able to speak in the name of all 
well-disposed people. (Referring to Cordell 
Hull speech of July 23, 1942.) 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have 
another excerpt from a statement on 
colonial policy, made on December 3, 
1942, by Viscount Cranborne during a de- 
bate in the House of Lords, as well as an 
excerpt from a statement made on July 
21, 1940, by Field Marshal Smuts. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

\ the citizens of the British Empire, 
whatever our race, religion, or color, have a 
mission to perform, and it is a mission that 
is essential to the welfare of the world. It is 
+> jnsure the survival of the way of life for 
which the United Nations are fighting, a way 
of life based on freedom, tolerance, justice, 
and mutual understanding, in harmony with 

principles of the Atlantic Charter. (Ex- 

t from statement by Viscount Cranborne, 
: December 3, 1842, in the House of Lords.) 
Freedom still remains our sovereign remedy 
for the ills from which human society is suf- 
f i We envisage a free Europe, free for 
the individual and for the nation, free in the 
sense of giving full scope for personal and 
national self-development and self-perfec- 

n, each according to his own individual 
lines. (Excerpt from statement by Field 
Marshal Smuts, on July 21, 1940.) 


RUSSIA’S EFFORTS FROM 1917 TO 1939 WERE FOR 
PEACE AND DISARMAMENT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, hav- 
ing looked at the statements made by 
the United States and Great Britain, 
now let us look at Russia’s statements. 
What of our powerful associate in this 
war, Russia? Her record from 1917 up 
to 1939 is clearly that of an ardent advo- 
cate of noble principles of international 
law which she deemed essential, or said 
she deemed essential, to the formation 
of a peaceful society of nations. 

“Peace” was made the watchword of 
the October Revolution of 1917 when, on 
November 8, the Second All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets voted unanimously a 
“neace decree.” In that document the 
new government “invited all the belliger- 
ent peoples and their governments im- 
mediately to begin” negotiations to bring 
about an “equitable democratic peace,” 
defined as “an immediate peace without 
annexations and without indemnities.” 
Because the Great Powers categorically 
refused to heed that request, the new 
government was compelled to enter into 
separate negotiations for peace with the 
Central Powers. 

On the 16th of January 1920, the Allied 
Supreme Council finally raised the eco- 
nomic blockade. 

From then on, Mr. President, the writ- 
ten record of Russia’s statements of for- 
cign policy, up until the partition of Po- 
land in 1939, on its face, at least, is one of 
tireless efforts to bring about the aboli- 
tion of practices and policies on the part 
of the Great Powers which have led to 
the century-long outbursts of war among 
the nations of Europe. 

From 1921 to 1927 the Russian Govern- 
ment carried on a vigorous “disarma- 
ment offensive.” On November 30, 1927, 
at the fourth session of the Preparatory 
Commission of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, Maxim Litvinov read the declara- 
tion of Russia’s proposals which laid 
down the principle and “a plan of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament.” The 
plan included “the complete abolition of 
all armed forces on land, on the sea, and 
in the air.” It proposed the following: 

Dismissal of all armed men, destruction of 
ali means of combat, scrapping of all war- 
ships and military airplanes, prohibition of 
military instruction, abolition of military 
service, the dismantling of fortresses, demoli- 
tion of factories for the supply of equipment, 
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the suppression of military budgets, war 
ministries, the prohibition of military propa- 


ganda and giving patents for means of de- 
struction, , 


It provided that disarmament should 
be carried through simultaneously by all 
states within a period of 4 years. These 
suggestions met with the stern disap- 
proval of the Disarmament Commission. 

Undaunted by this rebuff, the Russian 
Government continued its effort by sug- 
gesting a program for partial disarma- 
ment, which met with the same fate. 
Again the Russian Government rose to 
the challenge of its own announced ideal 
for a warless world by seeking to 
strengthen the draft on disarmament 
proposed by the League of Nations by the 
inclusion of prohibition of all prepara- 
tion for chemical warfare and of bomb- 
ing from the air. Those proposals also 
met with the same fate. Yet, even as 
late as October 21, 1931, Litvinov declared 
to the Secretary General of the League 
that the Russian Goverment “is ready to 
assume, with the other governments and 
under equal conditions, the obligation to 
cease increasing its armaments during 
the Conference on Disarmament,” as it 
was always “ready for complete disarm- 
ament or the maximum reduction of 
armaments.” 

Mr. President, not only is Russia’s rec- 
ord as an opponent of armaments and 
military conscription outstanding among 
the nations of the world, but up to the 
time of her attack on Poland in 1939 her 
record of ceaseless advocacy of nonag- 
gression pacts was without a rival. 

On July 3, 1933, Russia signed in Mos- 
cow with the official representatives of 
Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Tur- 
key, Persia, and Afghanistan a conven- 
tion for the definition of aggression, 
which Russia sponsored and in which is 
found the clearest and most precise defi- 
nition of what constitutes aggression 
that is to be found in the history of inter- 
national relations. Article II of this 
remarkable treaty reads as follows: 

ArT. II. In accordance with the above, the 
ageressor in an international conflict, with 
due consideration to the agreements existing 
between the parties involved in the conflict, 
will be considered the state which will be the 
first to commit any of the following acts: 

1. Declaration of war against another state; 

2. Invasion by armed forces, even without 
a declaration of war, of the territory of an- 
otner state; 

3. An attack by armed land, naval, or air 
forces, even without a declaration of war, 
upon the territory, naval vessels, or aircrait 
of another state; 

4. Naval blockade of the coasts or ports of 
another state; 

5. Aid to armed bands formed on the ter- 
ritory of a state and invading the territory 
of another state, or refusal, despite demands 
on the part of the state subjected to attack to 
take all possible measures on its own territory 
to deprive the said bands of any aid and 
protection, 


Whatever Russia’s motives may have 
been during this period of her weakness, 
no one will deny that her declarations of 
principle were of the highest. Indeed, 
she went beyond the rest of the world in 
her lofty profession of idealism. Even 
after her alliance with Hitler she pro- 
fessed the same high principles while 
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threatening cher neighbor nations with 
military occupation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator object to my interrupting him 
during his speech? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to be in- 
terrupted. 

Mr. PEPPER. In his recital of various 
Russian declarations, I was wondering if 
the Senator was about to make reference 
to the speech of Mr. Litvinov at a meet- 
ing of the League of Nations in 1938, call- 
ing upon all nations to stand with Russia 
in perpetuation of collective security, in- 
stead of abandoning it and thereby invit- 
ing war. 

Mr. WHEELER. That was in 1938. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. At that time Eng- 
land, France, and Russia had treaties 
with Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The treaties were 
to defend Czechoslovakia’s integrity in 
case of a threat of aggression being made 
against her. Following, or about that 
time, Litvinov stated at a meeting of the 
League of Nations, that when Czechoslo- 
vakia asked for Russian aid Russia would 
stand by her pledge. BeneS made the 
statement that Litvinov had promised 
that Russia would stand by her agree- 
ment. However, Britain and France at 
that time did not make good on their 
agreement to defend Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am coming to that point. 

Mr. President, On October 6, 1939, 
Pravda carried the following communi- 
que from the Soviet Government inter- 
preting the signing of the pact forced on 
Latvia: 


At the basis of the pacts of mutual assist- 
ance are irremovable principles of the treaties 
of peace and nonaggression. The contract- 
ing parties effirm once more their unshaken 
faith to recCgnize the sovereign rights of 
each state as well as their firm not 
to interfere with the inner affairs of another 
country. 


On October 31, 1939, in his speech be- 
fore the Soviet Supreme Council, Mr. 
Molotov said: 

The pacts with the Baltic states in no way 
imply the intrusion of the Soviet Union in 
the internal affairs of Estonia, Latvia, or 


Lithuania, as some foreign interests are try- 
ing to make believe, * * These pects are 
inspired by the mutual respect for the gov- 
ernmental, social, and economic systems of 
each of the contracting parties. owe 
stand for and exact an honest fulfillment of 
agreements signed by us on a basis of reci- 

rocity and declare that foolis) ks of 
sovietization of the Baltics is useful only to 
our common enemies. (Pravda, November Il, 
1939.) 


On September 24, 1941, Ivan Maisky, in 
accepting the Atlantic Charter for the 


Soviet Government, made the solemn 
declaration that— 

the Soviet Union has applied, and will ap- 
ply, in its foreign policy the high principle of 
respect for the sovereign rights of people 
The Soviet Union was, and is, guided in its 
foreign policy by the principle of if-deter- 
mination of nations. * * * Accordi y 
the Soviet Union defends the ri every 
nation to the independel l 
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integrity of its country, and its right,to estab- 
lish such a social order and to choose such a 
form of government as it deems opportune 
and necessary for the better promotion of its 
economic and cultural prosperity. 


On November 6, 1941, Stalin said: 


We have not nor can we have such war aims 
as the seizure of foreign territories or the con- 
quest of other peoples, irrespective of whether 
European peoples and territories or Asiatic 
peoples and territories including Iran, are 
concerned. 

We have not nor can we have such war aims 
as the imposition of our will and our regime 
on the Slavic and other enslaved peoples of 
Europe who are awaiting our help. Our aim 
is to help these peopies in their struggle for 
liberation from Hitler’s tyranny, and then to 
accord them the possibility of arranging their 
lives on their own land as they think fit, with 
absolute freedom. No interference of any 
kind with the domestic affairs of other na- 
tions. 


As recently as November 6, 1942, Stalin 
declared: 

The program of action of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition is: “Abolition of 
racial exclusiveness, equality of nations, and 
integrity of their territories, liberation of en- 
slaved nations and restoration of their sov- 
ereign rights, the right of every nation to ar- 
range its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to 
nations that have suffered and assistance to 
them in attaining their material welfare, res- 
toration of democratic liberties.” 


HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Mr. President, I desire to review briefly 
the history of the Atlantic Charter. To 
make the record complete, we ought to 
recall the history of the Atlantic Charter, 
a history which, according to the New 
York Times, gives it a standing in inter- 
national law as valid as any in existence. 
The record shows that the first lines of 
the White House press release of August 
14, 1941, as reprinted in the Department 
of State Bulletin of August 16, 1941, read: 


The following statement was signed by the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. 


On August 21, 1941, the President sub- 
mitted to Congress a document purport- 
ing to be the text of the Atlantic Charter, 
bearing what appeared to be President 
Roosevelt’s signature along with Mr. 
Churchill’s. 

On September 24, 1941, Ivan Maisky, 
Soviet Ambassador to Great Britain, 
pledged the Soviet Government to its 
principles, 

On January 1, 1942, in Washington, 26 
United Nations in a joint declaration of 
purposes subscribed to— 

A common program of purposes and prin- 
ciples embodied in the joint declaration of 
the President of the United States of America 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic Charter. 

On January 4, 1942, our Department of 
State issued the following solemn state- 
ment: 


In order that liberty-loving peoples, 
silenced by military force, may have an op- 
portunity to support the principles of the 
declaration by United Nations, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, as the depository 
for that declaration, will receive statements 
of adherence to its principles from appro- 
priate authorities which are not governs 
ments, 


On January 29, 1942, a treaty of al- 
liance between the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union and Iran was signed 
having in view— 

The principles of the Atlantic Charter 
jointly agreed upon and announced to the 
world by the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom on the 14th August 1941, 
and endorsed by the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
24th September 1941. 


On May 26, 1942, a treaty of mutual 
assistance between Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union was signed— 


On a basis of the principles enunciated in 
the declaration made August 14, 1941, by the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, to which the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has adhered. 


On June 11, 1942, an agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
on the principles applying to mutual aid 
in the prosecution of the war against 
aggression was signed containing the 
following solemn preamble: 


And whereas the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, as signatories to 
the Declaration of the United Nations of 
January 1, 1942, have subscribed to a com- 
mon program of purposes and principles em- 
bodied in the joint declaration known as the 
Atlantic Charter, made on August 14, 1941, 
by the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, the basic principles of 
which were adhered to by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
September 24, 1941, 


The same principles were reaffirmed as 
the basis of the Moscow Conference on 
November 1, 1843, which includes the 


following pledge that these Govern- 


ments are “united in their determina- 
tion, in accordance with the declaration 
by the United Nations of January l, 
1942.” 


On December 1, 1943, the declaration 
regarding Iran was concluded with the 
following solemn promise: 

They count upon the participation of Iran 
together with all other peace-loving nations 
in the establishment of international peace, 
security, and prosperity after the war in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter to which all four Governments have 
continued to subscribe. 


I ask that the text of the Atlantic 
Charter, as it was printed and sent out 
by the Department of State, Office of 
War Information, be inserted in the 
RicorD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to fur- 


Without 
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ther the enjoyment by all states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw ma- 
terials of the world which are needed for 
their economic prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security. 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi-tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford as- 
surance that’ all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. * * *® Since no future 
peace can be maintained if land, sea, or air 
armaments continue to be employed by na- 
tions which threaten or may threaten, ag- 
gression outside of their frontiers, they be- 
lieve, pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security, 
that the disarmament of such nations is es- 
sential. They will likewise aid and encourage 
all other practicable measures which will 
lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
burden of armaments. 


The following nations are signatories 
to the Atlantic Charter: United States 
of America, Great Britain, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Australia, China, Columbia, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czecho-slovakia, Bel- 
gium, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iran, India, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaraugua, Nur- 
way, Panama, Poland, South Africa, 
Yugoslovia, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, the 
Philippines, France. 


Mr. President, such, then, is the record 
of the principles and purposes of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States, 
which they have proclaimed to the world 


during two decades, as the indispensable 
minimum upon which a just, honorable, 


and lasting peace can be built. And 
these are the principles: disarmament, 
abolition of conscription, nonaggression 
pacts, clear-cut definitions of aggres- 
sion, the principle of nonintervention in 
internal or external affairs of another 
state, the equal sovereignty of all nations 
large and small, the inviolability of hu- 
man freedom and personality, proscrip- 
tion of the use of force between nations 
as a means of settling disputes, an inter- 
national organization based on consent, 
guaranties of equal access to raw mate- 
rials and markets for victor and van- 
quished, all of which these three great 
powers have.severally and collectively de- 
clared to be essential to the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace among the na- 
tions of the world. 

A FAR CRY FROM THESE PRINCIPLES TO 

DUMBARTON OAKS 

Mr. President, unhappily, this is not 
the whole record. One by one, these 
three great powers have repudiated these 
principles with what has amounted to a 
rising stream of exceptions, reservations, 
and reversals of policy until today, after 
many long months of preparation, dis- 
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cussion, and deliberation, they have 
turned up before the world with the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 

Mr. President, keeping in mind the 
foregoing record of solemn declarations 
of principle, observe how the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, both in spirit and in 
letter as they now stand, emasculate the 
good-neighbor policy, override the prin- 
ciple of sovereign equality of all nations, 
offer in place of a genuinely interna- 
tional society of nations, a grim military 
alliance, destroy the very concept of neu- 
trality, approve as a cardinal principle 
the use of brute force and the threat of 
coercion, without requiring that the se- 
curity council shall first resort to peace- 
ful methods in dealing with the threat 
of aggression, deliberately divorce the 
structure of the proposed security or- 
ganization from the nature of the peace 
which it is expected to enforce, and 
cleverly disguise the deliberate omission 
of any mention of the Atlantic Charter 
by referring to a new United Nations 
charter that is to be formulated in the 
future. 

Mr. President, as these proposals now 
stand, they constitute nothing more nor 
less than a plan to underwrite tyranny. 
The Treaty of Versailles at least tried to 
guarantee the integrity of independent 
states, and in a recent issue of an English 
publication, The Nineteenth Century and 
After, it was pointed out very clearly that 
the Dumbarton Oaks Conference had all 
the bad featufes of the League of Nations 
and none of the good ones—but these 
proposals are primarily designed to 
maintain a status quo in which our con- 
quered enemies will constitute the main 
concern of every policy, agreement, and 
act on the part of self-appointed police- 
men. All other considerations, all other 
interests and rights on the part of the 


European nations will of necessity be 
subordinated to this one concern. Mr. 
Churchill's speech of May 24, 1944, con- 
tains full proof of this charge. Mr. 
Churchill said: 


We intend to set up a world order and or- 


ganization equipped with all the necessary 
attributes of power in order to prevent fu- 
ture wars or the planning of them in ad- 
vance by restless and ambitious nations. 


How, in the name of goodness, are they 
going to stop the planning of future wars 
unless they intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations, and who is going 
to see what the planning is? Is it going 
to be Mr. Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and the 
United States? Of course it is. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator said 
he was going to revert to the Czechoslo- 
vakian settlement. When the represent- 
atives of Britain and France met with 
Hitler at Munich, Russia, the third party 
to the agreement that guaranteed the 
integrity of Czechoslovakia and offered 
to stand by that agreement when France 
and England went bankrupt on the 
agreement, was not invited. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. And the deal was 
made with Hitler. 
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Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So the Senator can 
see the difficulties about having nations, 
like individuals, keep their agreements. 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall point out a 
good many instances as I go along. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I correct in under- 
standing the able Senator to intimate, 
from his criticism of the statements of 
Mr. Churchill, that the declaration of 
Dumbarton Oaks that force would be used 
in the international organization to keep 
down aggression, is unsatisfactory to the 
Senator? Does he oppose that? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am going to let 
Mr. Churchill’s words speak for them- 
selves. I have read them. 

Mr. PEPPER. I did not mean to 
address myself to the words of Mr. 
Churchill; I meant to ask the opinion of 
the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. The question of what 
is aggression has been before the League 
of Nations on numerous occasions, and 
I have the word of one who attended 
the meetings of the League of Nations 
as a representative of the United States 
that the statesmen who congregated at 
the meetings of the League of Nations, 
were never able to agree upon what was 
and what was not aggression. I essume 
the Senator thinks that some new group 
can agree on what is aggression and what 
is not aggression, but the League of Na- 
tions was never able to agree on it until 
after the act had occurred. 

Mr.PEPPER. What I thought was im- 
portant was that the able Segator should 
make clear to his colleagues and the 
country—because he knows that a great 


many people will be listening to his ad- 
dress—whether he opposes the interna- 
tional organization which is to be set up 
having force which may be employed 
against an aggressor once an aggression 
is established. 


Mr. WHEELER. Once an aggression 
is established, of course; but what I am 
talking aLout is the aggression. The na- 
tions were never able to define aggres- 
sion among themselves, and they never 
stopped aggression. They did not stop it 
when Japan went into Manchukuo; they 
did not stop it when Italy went into Ethi- 
opia; they did not stop it at any time 
when some strong nation started aggres- 
sion against another and weaker nation. 
It is all right to play upon nice words 
and say we are going to stop aggression, 
but when we come to write it out and 
take it up as a practical proposition, what 
is aggression and what is not? 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator from 
Montana has opened up a subject which 
is vital to the peace of this country and 
the world, and he cannot be so modest 
as to fail to recognize that a great many 
people are listening to what he is saying. 

Mr. WHEELER. Ihave never been ac- 
cused of immodesty. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the President of the 
United States in the reasonably near fu- 
ture is to be in counsel with the repre- 
sentatives of other nations, it is extremely 


important that he know what is the sen- 
timent of the United States Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. The sentiment of the 
Senator from Montana is perhaps more 
important than that of any other Sena- 
tor. and I think the Senator should make 
it clear to us and clear to the country 
whether he personally favors the set- 
ting up of an international organiza- 
tion with power to stop aggression, if 
necessary by force. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s compliment, and I should perhaps 
make a big bow to him. Let me say to 
the Senator that I was for the League 
of Nations until I went to Europe, as I 
have explained a great many times. But 
I am not going to be for any organiza- 
tion, or the setting up of an organiza- 
tion, before I know what the terms of 
the peace treaty are to be, and what 
we are to be called upon to enforce. Sec- 
ondly, I shall never vote to delegate to 
one man the power to send American 
boys into war any place, anywhere, and 
all over the world. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FUt- 
BRIGHT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think we fail to 
draw a distinction which should be 
drawn. Keeping our defeated enemies 
disarmed is a comparatively minor mat- 
ter, if we approach it with efficiency and 
earnestness, and if we remain alert and 
keep on the job in performéng what is 
necessary to attain that objective. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is one thing. 
Perhaps that job might be handed to an 
international organization to which we 
would contribute, acting under powers 
coming under the frequent review of 
Congress, with definite duties which we 
could study in advance. Perhaps that 
part of the job could be assigned to an 
international organization. But when 
this war has been finished, what nations 
will have the power to wage war? It will 
be the Allied Nations. The idea that 
there shall be confided to an interna- 
tional organization, and particularly to 
one man in it, the power to involve this 
country in war—with Russia, let us say, 
or with Great Britain, let us say, or with 
China, let us say—falls little short of 
insanity. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. I agree 
with the Senator. The only three na- 
tions, as the Senator pointed out, which 
would have power to wage war, would 
be Russia, England, and the United 
States, and does he think for one moment 
that Russia would permit an interna- 
tional organization to say to her, if she 
wanted to become an aggressor, “You are 
not going to have the right to take ag- 
gressive action’’? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Ido not think Russia 
would agree, or that Great Britain would 
agree, or that the United States would 
agree. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course not. 
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Mr. PEPPER. 
further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to be sure I 
understand and the country understands 
just what the views of the able Senator 
from Montana are. Do I understand 
correctly the Senator to say that he does 
not favor the establishment of any inter- 
national organization until after the 
peace treaty is made, so that its terms 
may be discovered? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. So that the Senator 
would not favor setting up any interna- 
tional organization until the peace is 
made and the treaty is written? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the able Senator 
would not favor the American delegate, 
or member of the International Security 
Council, which is contemplated by the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal, having au- 
thority to vote in favor of the use of the 
armed forces put at the disposal of the 
international organization, without, I 
assume, the matter being referred by the 
Executive to the Congress. Would the 
Senator say to the Senate and the House, 
or only to the Senate? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would say to the 
Coneress of the United States. 

Mr. PEPPER. To the Congress of the 
United States; and then the Congress— 
by what vote? 

Mr. WHEELER. By a majority vote. 


Will the Senator yield 


Mr. PEPPER. By a majority vote, 
specifically authorizing the use of the 


forces which are at the disposal of the 
international organization. 

Mr. WHEELER. Which would be a 
virtual declaration of war, and I am not 
willing to take away from the Congress 
the right to declare war. 

Mr. PEPPER. One other question. 
Does the Senator make any distinction 
whatever between, we will say, for ex- 
ample, a force of a hundred thousand 
men which might be contributed by all 
the member States in the international 
organization, which might be at the dis- 
posal of the international organization 
for quick use against any potential or 
threatened aggressor—I ask, does the 
Senator distinguish between the use of 
that kind of force by the international 
organization and our delegate giving his 
consent to the use of that limited force 
against any aggressor and a total mobi- 
lization of all the strength of the member 
States in the way that is done when war 
is declared? I ask further would he re- 
quire the same authority for our delegate 
in respect to both kinds of force? Does 
the Senator see what I mean? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the 
Senator has propounded a rather compli- 
cated question, and it is rather difficult 
to answer it: but let me make my posi- 
tion clear, although I think I have done 
so before. If troops must be main- 
tained—and it may be necessary to 
maintain troops at certain points in order 
to preserve order and to keep Germany 
and Japan from rearming—then I am 
willing to have created an organization 
which will have the power to say to Ger- 
many or to Japan, “You must keep down 
your armament. You must not rearm.” 
But, as a matter of fact, the best force 
with which to keep Germany from re- 
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arming is the force which resides in Eu- 
rope itself, the force represented by Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, rather than 
that we should go over there and take 
part in preventing Germany from rearm- 
ing. As the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
MILLIKIN] has very well pointed out, 
England, France, and Russia are the only 
three nations of Europe that are going 
to be able to make war on any great scale 
after the present war is ended, for every- 
one knows that all other nations of Eu- 
rope, including Germany, will not only 
be completely poverty-stricken but their 
factories and towns will in large meas- 
ure be destroyed. No thinking person 
in the United States can fail to realize 
that after this war is over Germany will 
be completely destroyed from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, and, in my judgment, 
she is so destroyed at this time. 

Does the Senator from Florida think 
that a force 100,000 strong, made up of 
troops contributed by Great Britain, the 
United States, France, anf China would 
be able to stop Russia, let us say, if she 
began aggressive warfare against China 
with the purpose of taking over Man- 
chukuo? 

Mr.PEPPER. Mr. President, of course 
not; but I hope the Senator will let me 
clarify the matter. I am sure he wants 
to state his position clearly, and I think 
it is important that he should state it 
clearly. I will try to divide the question 
into two parts. Let me assume that the 
international organization should be set 
up, and let me further ‘assume that it 
should be agreed that it should have at 
its disposal an army, we will say, of 100,- 
000 men, contributed by member states 
in some proper proportion; that it should 
have a navy consisting of a certain num- 
ber of warships—I am speaking of forces 
now which are subject to the disposal of 
the joint chiefs of staff—and that it 
should have an air force consisting of a 
certain number of planes. Now, assum- 
ing the existence of the international 
organization, assuming the existence of a 
certain limited force allocated by the 
member states for the use of the inter- 
national organization, and assuming fur- 
ther the existence of the security council, 
and an American member of that coun- 
cil, before those forces could be used 
against any aggressor, would the able 
Senator from Montana require that the 
Congress of the United States give spe- 
cific assent? 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
mean that the forces should be used 
against a country the council decided 
was an aggressor? 

Mr. PEPPER. Any aggressor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Against the nation 
the council decided was an aggressor? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I would not. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator would not 
require that the Congress of the United 
States give specific assent? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; I would re- 
quire the consent of the Congress. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator would re- 
quire the consent of the Congress? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the Senator would 
not allow any forces to be at the disposal 
of the international organization for use 
against an aggressor, insofar as we are 
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concerned, without the specific consent 
of the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. In the 
first place, if the aggression were a seri- 
ous one, if a great war were started by 
England or by Russia or by the United 
States, the small force referred to by the 
Senator from Florida would be of no use. 
It would be of no value at all except in 
a small war or in the case of a smal] 
country. 

Some individuals have said, “We are 
perfectly willing to allow the council to 
act to stop an aggression if it is a minor 
aggression.” All wars generally have be- 
gun on a small scale, with small aggres- 
sions. Every large outbreak in Europe 
has generally started from comparative- 
ly small bickerings, and with what we 
would look upon as a small war. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator for 
clarifying his position on this question. 
If the able Senator will now allow me—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought my position 
had been made quite clear. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator for 
clarifying his position. I wish to make 
an inquiry relative to the Senator's re- 
cent statement respecting the weakness 
of the League of Nations. Does not the 
Senator think the weakness of the 
League of Nations in respect to stopping 
aggression consisted not so much in the 
inability or the unwillingness of the 
League to define the aggressor as the in- 
capacity of the League to*use any force 
against the aggressor? 

Mr. WHEELER. I certainly do not. 
Let me say to the Senator that Hugh 
Gibson, who was appointed to be our 
representative to the League of Nations, 
and who took part in many of its pro- 
ceedings, in a recent book has made an- 
swer to the Senator’s statement when he 
Says that it was not the lack of force on 
the part of the League of Nations which 
prevented it from acting. It seems to 
me that Hugh Gibson should have more 
knowledge concerning the League than 
some of us who never attended any of its 
meetings. 

On the other hand, Mr. Gibson said 
the real trouble arose because of bicker- 
ings between the various nations them- 
selves. He said the large nations could 
get together respecting what to do with 
some small nation, but they never could 
get together respecting what to do with 
a great nation which had violated any of 
its agreements. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let us examine that 
point for a moment. The most signifi- 
cant aspect of the United Nations acting 
as an organization is the fact that it 
evidences the concert of those nations 
against an aggressor. Let us say, for 
example, that Hitler had known, either 
when he marched into the Rhineland 
or when he committed his first act of 
aggression, that there existed a reason- 
able force which could be hurled in his 
path by an international organization, 
and suppose the representatives of the 
various powers constituting that organi- 
zation voted to use that force, would it 
not have indicated to Hitler that they 
were going to resist him collectively? In 
other words, if they committed 100,009 
men against an aggressor in concert, 
would that not be the best evidence to 
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the aggressor that, if need be, they would 
array a million men or 20,000,000 men 
against him? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator raised the Rhineland question, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, all that had 
to be done to stop Hitler from going into 
the Rhineland was for England and 
France to say to Hitler, “You cannot go 
into the Rhineland,” and the two coun- 
tries had the power to prevent him from 
doing so. France alone had the power 
at that time to stop Hitler from going 
into the Rhineland. England at that 
time had the power to do so. But Eng- 
lend and France did not stop Hitler from 
going into the Rhineland because they 
were bickering among themselves and 
could not agree. 

Let us suppose a hundred thousand 
men were stationed in the Rhineland 
at the time, and suppose England and 
France could not agree as to what action 
to take, does the Senator think the force 
stationed in the Rhineland would have 
stopped Hitler from going into the 
Rhineland? As a matter of fact, of 
ceurse, England and France permitted 
him to go into the Rhineland. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is not now 
following through, because the question 
as I asked it of the able Senator—— 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is as- 
suming that England and France and 
Russia and every other country in Eu- 
rope would agree and act in agreement. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. But we know what 
human nature is, and we know how they 
would act. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am asking the Sena- 
tor if he would not let the American dele- 
gate at least have authority to try to 
lead the others into such an agreement 
without endless debate and delay here 
in the Congress, in the hope that there 
might be a concert among the powers 
which would stop incipient wars. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate that the 
Senator has outlined what he hopes and 
envisages. That is a fine, utopian idea; 
but, unfortunately, human nature is the 
same everywhere. It evidences itself the 
same among nations as among individu- 
als. As I shall point out, as I proceed, 
even now, after England and Russia and 
the United States have agreed upon a 
definite policy and upon the Atlantic 
Charter, Russia has violated the Atlantic 
Charter and is violating agreements 
made with Poland and agreements and 
treaties made with Lithuania, with Es- 
tonia, and with Latvia. She has vio- 
lated every treaty she has made with 
those small European countries. 

Can we believe that a nation that has 
thus violated every treaty she has en- 
tered into with countries adjoining her 
will overnight turn around and change 
her policy? Can we believe that Eng- 
land will turn around and change her 
policy overnight? The record which I 
shall read to the Senate before I conclude 
will convince anyone that it is simply 
wishful thinking to believe that we can 
set up some kind of a utopian organiza- 
tion, that all the countries which are 
members of it will agree, and that we 
shall have peace and prosperity, when 
the facts contradict every single assump- 
tion the Senator from Florida has made, 





Mr. PEPPER. The Senator must re- 
call, as he indicated a moment ago, that 
this policy on the part of Russia of be- 
ginning an individualistic “approach to 
its own security occurred historically 
after Russia had appealed to the League 
of Nations and to the people of the world 
to stand by the principle of collective 
security, and neither Europe nor we had 
acquiesced in that effort on Russia’s part. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me correct the 
Senator on that point. Russia was for 
those things when she was weak and 
powerless. As I shall point out—and I 
think it cannot be disputed—her own 
statements indicate that she did it for 
the purpose of embarrassing the United 
States and the other so-called capitalis- 
tic nations. One cannot read the record 
and come to any other conclusion. Rus- 
sia was weak and helpless at that time, 
and she wanted to have other nations 
disarmed, because she was afraid of 
being attacked. 

But Russia agreed to certain treaties 
in the late thirties and later signed the 
Atlantic Charter. Furthermore, as I 
read from the record a moment ago, 
Russia stated, through Pravda, the of- 
ficial organ, that she would not inter- 
fere with the Governments of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Poland. Is she violating her 
agreements? I will read the record, and 
before I am through I shall demonstrate 
whether she has violated her agreements. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to re- 
fresh the recollection of the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana. When 
the Germans moved into the Rhineland, 
France had the largest and best. army in 
the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Under those circum- 
stances, to suggest that France, herself 
immediately menaced by the bayonets of 
the meager German army of occupation 
of the Rhineland, and not having the 
energy and spirit to repel that advance, 
should call upon the United States to 
send her soldiers into the breach reaches 
the height of absurdity. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. As a matter of 
fact, Hitler was encouraged to go into 
the Rhineland, and also to rearm, by 
the Disarmament Conference, when 
England and the United States failed to 
support France at the time Mr. Norman 
Davis was representing the United States 
Government. The Disarmament Con- 
ference adjourned without accomplish- 
ing anything. It adjourned over the pro- 
test of France. That left France alone 
to take care of Germany. As a matter of 
fact, at that time England was afraid of 
Russia. We were supporting Great 
Britain. Britain wanted Germany re- 
armed as a protection against the grow- 
ing power of Russia. 

_ Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

He is absolutely correct. Everyone who 

knows anything about the subject must 

be aware that neither Hitler nor Mus- 
solini gained control of his government 
by a coup d’etat. They were brought in 





by their own governments, with the con- 
sent and connivance of England ard 
other countries, and even some of the 
international banking group in England 
and other European countries. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Not only England 
and other countries in Europe, but the 
United States as well. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. A loan of $100,000,- 
000 was floated here for Mussolini. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not only was aeloan 
floated for him, but he decorated some of 
our international bankers, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. When Salvameni, 
the historian, was over here, he told me 
that he was amazed to find autographed 
copies of Mussolini’s picture on the man- 
tlepieces of many of our great economic 
royalists in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator indulge me once more? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assuming that we 
knew and favored the peace terms we 
would have to enforce against our de- 
feated enemies, then under careful pre- 
scription of power, and frequent review 
by the Congress of our participation in 
it I should be perfectly willing to have an 
automatic application of force to con- 
serve our victory over our defeated ene- 
mies. 

I should like to ask the Senator to yield 
so that I may ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield if 
it will not take too long. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It will take me only 
a moment to ask the question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield, if the Senator 
from Florida does not take too long to 
answer it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Leaving out of the 
picture the conservation of the victory 
over our defeated enemies, would the 
Senator from Florida favor having one 
man representing the United States on 
an international council vested with the 
power to declare war, let us say, against 
Russia or Great Britain? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first plaee, no 
one has ever advocated that the one man 
who might be the American delegate on 
the security council should’ have any 
power to declare war. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would he have the 
power to vote for it? 

Mr. PEPPER. The advocates of that 
plan have always made the distinction 
which I tried to indicate a few momenis 
ago in my questions addressed to the abie 
Senator from Montana. They have con- 
ceived of and contemplated two kinds of 
force: First, something in the nature of a 
police force, constituted as the military 

and naval experts might think it should 
be constituted, which might be under the 
command and at the disposal of the in- 
ternational organization for quick use 
against an aggressor. That is the kind 
of force, as I understand, which it is con- 
sidered our delegates should have the 
right to vote to employ, without coming 
back to the Congress. My answer is, 
“Yes,” respecting limited forces. 
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If the situation were to reach the stage 
where all the nations which were mem- 
bers of the international organization 
had to pledge their total manpower, 
wealth, and strength in an enterprise in 
the nature of an all-out effort, the mag- 
nitude of an undertaking of that kind 
would be such that it is contemplated 
that it should be referred to the Congress 
of the United States before consent 
should be given. 

It is contemplated that there would be 
those two kinds of forces, with respect to 
one of which our delegates should have 
the power to act, and with respect to the 
other, it should be within the privilege 
and prerogative of the Congress to pass 
upon it before the consent of the Nation 
vere given. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Assume that one of 
the three nations which I have men- 
tioned—namely, the United States, Rus- 
sia, or Great Britain—should commit a 
clear act of aggression, under all the defi- 
nitions of the term, would the Senator 
permit one man to decide the use of the 
force which the Senator has been de- 
scribing that would precipitate a war 
against the aggressor? 

Mr. PEPPER. I answer as I answered 
the previous question. If the Senator is 
speaking of the use of limited forces 
which are in the nature of police forces 
at the disposal of the international or- 
ganization, then whoever may be the ag- 
gressor, those forces would be and should 
be subject to instant use against such an 
aggressor. Of course, we are no respect- 
ors of persons when we speak of aggres< 
sors. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Surely the Senator 
must appreciate that an attack by a 
mingled small force including our armed 
forces would be a perfect casus belli, a 
perfect affront to war, a perfect way to 
become involved in war. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then, the able Senator 
from Colorado makes it clear to his col- 
leagues and the country that he does not 
favor an _ international organization 
having force to use against an aggres- 
sor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was very careful to 
say where I favored it, and I am now very 
careful to say where I do not favor it. 
I repeat that I would never allow any 
international organization to put us into 
war with any of the allied nations, 
without the prior consent of Congress. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield, although I 
should like to proceed with my speech. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me invite the 
attention of the Senator to another 
point. The debate which has been pro- 
ceeding is very interesting. I wish to 
add one point respecting the difficulty 
which we have encountered in the past. 

Human nature is always the same. 
We may have to meet it again in the 
future. It is said that Senator Williams, 
of Mississippi, in debating the League 
of Nations, took his colleagues to task 
when they contended that it would not 
work. He said, “It will work. All you 
have to do is to change human nature.” 

Manchuria furnishes an illustration of 
great powers in controversy. When 
Japan invaded Manchuria the League 
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of Nations was an aggregation of na-~ 
tions to prohibit aggression. A com- 
mission was appointed to investigate the 
matter, after our Secretary of State had 
called upon the controlling members of 
the League of Nations to take action. 
The League of Nations Council was con- 
trolled by Britain and France. A com- 
mission was appointed, and it made an 
investigation. That commission con- 
demned the action of Japan in the most 
vigorous terms that can be used in diplo- 
matic language, and recommended that 
action be taken. The representative of 
the British Government spoke for half 
an hour against taking action. When 
he concluded, the Japanese representa- 
tive arose and said, in effect, that he 
thanked the representative of Great 
Britain, and that the British represent- 
ative had explained the situation far 
better in 30 minutes than he, the repre- 
sentative of Japan, had been able to do in 
3 months. ‘ 

As a result, no action was taken, al- 
though all the nations, members of the 
League, had agreed to the agreements of 
the League to act. But the United States, 
although not a member of the League, 
advanced the problem and wished to 
have action taken. Those who had sol- 
emnly egreed to prohibit aggression sim- 
ply laid down. As the Ambassador from 
China said in an address in New York 
some time ago: 

The League of Nations was killed by the 
two great powers that controlled it, and it 
was killed at the time of the Manchuria in- 
cident, when they did not want to take action 
against Japan. The reason they did not want 
to take action against Japan was that they 
found it was not to their own interest to do so, 


So, Mr. President, nations, like indi- 
viduals, hesitate to keep their obligations 
when it is not to their own interest to do 
so. That is something with which we 
must contend. We must not forget that 
it will continue in the future. We can 
only anticipate the future by remember- 
ing the past, so long as human nature 
remains what it is. We cannot achieve 


perfection, but must attempt some 
realism. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I 


thank the Senator very much, and I also 
thank the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Colorado, but I must pro- 
ceed with my speech. 

Of course, the argument made by the 
Senator from Colorddo points out defi- 
nitely that when we say we will permit 
the use of 100,000 men to stop aggression 
by Russia, we have immediately commit- 
ted our country to an all-out war. There 
can be no question about that. 

Mr. President, it is only recently that 
the American people have become con- 
scious of the extent to which the deep 
cleavages between ourselves and our al- 
lies have threatened the whole course of 
this war and the hope of peace. If we 
are to be frank and honest about the sit- 
uation now confronting us, the present 
trend in power politics would compel us 
to admit that, in reality, the alleged unity 
which has existed between ourselves and 
our allies, Great Britain and Russia, is 
only an ugly offspring born of the neces- 
sities; that actually this new-found har- 
mony was the result of an international 
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shotgun wedding. How else can we ex- 
plain a continuation of present policies 
on the part of our allies which appear 
to a growing body of international opin- 
ion as though they were saying to each 
other, “Carry on; take whatever terri- 
tory you like; change frontiers to suit 


‘your whims and fancies; swap minori- 


ties and populations to your heart’s con- 
tent; interfere in the internal affairs of 
whatever governments you wish; we will 
talk about principles after we have 
carved up the world to suit ourselves.” 

What faith can the other nations of 
the world have that the Big Three in- 
tend to establish a just and decent peace, 
and what sense is there in talking about 
an international organization to main- 
tain and enforce treaties, if the Atlantic 
Charter, which underlies every solemn 
pledge, promise, and agreement of the 
most powerful Allied Nations, turns out 
to be a geopolitical IOU? 

In view of the violent contradictions 
and ‘he basic conflicts with which we are 
now confronted, there is no point what- 
ever in continuing to pull the wool of 
propaganda farther down over our eyes. 
There is just no point in slandering 
honest and sincere questioning, by indis- 
criminately pasting the label “Made in 
Berlin” on every question that arises. It 
would be an outrage to engage in further 
recrimination, evasion, or double talk as 
a substitute for the answers to the serious 
questions the American people now are 
asking. Further, it is utter folly to con- 
tinue to divorce the question of our in- 
tentions toward Germany from the ques- 
tion of our intentions toward Europe as a 
whole, or toward Asia, or toward the 
whole world. 

As I understand the past record of 
declarations on the part of the Big Three, 
we are not fighting this war just “to de- 
stroy the Nazi tyranny.” The continued 
brandishing of such empty slogans be- 
fore the eyes of the American people 
amounts to a deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion of the real issues on the part of our 
Government officials. Such phrases as 
“on to Berlin and Tokyo,” “hang Hitler,” 
or “total victory” do not even contain 
half of the truth. According to our own 
President, we are not fighting this war 
just to make it impossible for Germany 
only to start another war of aggression 
and conquest that might embroil the 
world. According to the solemn declara- 
tions of purpose on the part of this Gov- 
ernment and our allies, we fight to make 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
and the “four freedoms” to secure that 
no nation—not even Russia or England— 
will be able or will have cause to threaten 
another vicious attack on the civilized 
world. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield, but I should 
like to continue my remarks. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not ask the Sena- 
tor to yield to me for the purpose of 
engaging in a colloquy, but because the 
point to which I wish to refer relates to 
the war, and because the Senator re- 
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ferred to ceriain slogans which are di- 
rectly related to the progress of the war, 
and because his statements might be, 
misunderstood. Let me say that I am 
sure the Senator favors going on to Ber- 
lin; he favors going on to Toekyo, and I 
hope he favors hanging Hitler. I do not 
want there to be any question about that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the 
Senator is correct about that. I am 
seeking to point out that our war aims 
are not merely the hanging of Hitler or 
eoing on to Tokyo and Berlin. We have 
told the people of the world that our 
aims are the establishment of the “four 
freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter. Of 
course, let me make it plain that I wish 
to see Japan completely destroyed so 
that she will never be able to start an- 
other war. I denounced Hitler when 
some members of the British royalty 
were in Germany—hunting with him. I 
returned to this country in 1936, after 
spending some time in Europe, and I de- 
nounced Hitler from various platforms. 
But notwithstanding that, because I 
wished to keep our country out of war, 
because I thought the steps our country 
was taking would lead us directly into 
war, and because I did not believe we 
would have a utopia immediately after 
the war, I was denounced by all the in- 
ternationalists as one who was favoring 
Hitler, or something of that kind. Ac- 
tually, I denounced him when other per- 
sons were appeasing him. 

Mr. President, there is simply no use 
in attacking this position as “irrespon- 
sible perfectionism.” Who was the per- 
fectionist when this matter was origi- 
nally brought up?. On January 6, 1941, 
President Roosevelt said, in his annual 
message, to Congress: 

The “fourth freedom” is freedom from 
fear—which, translated into world terms, 
means world-wide reduction of armaments 
to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position 
to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any nation anywhere in the world. 


If that is not perfectionism, I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. President, as I understand the past 
record of purposes set down by ourselves 
and our allies, we are not fighting this 
war to impose a peace of vengeance upon 
a conquered people. It is inconceivable 
to me that the American people would 
tolerate for one moment any such brutal 
and savage proposals as those designed 
by Secretary Morgenthau for the ulti- 
mate treatment of the German people 
or the German nation. Let me repeat 
what I have said on so many other occa- 
sions, that in holding this position I hold 
no brief for the Nazi brutality, the 
Hitlerian bestiality and savagery. What 
I do hold is that such terms will never in 
a thousand years bring peace to Europe 
or to the world. Whatever our desires 
with reference to Germany may be, what 
we must ultimately consider is not merely 
what we would like to do in our madness 
with reference to the German people but 
what will bring about lasting peace in 
Europe and throughout the world. Of 
course, when passions are running high 
in this country, the popular thing to do 
is to let madness and hatreds run away 
with sound judgment; but we must look 





beyond all that. Wein the United States 
of America, of all people, we who boast 
of our intelligence and our tolerance, 
must consider not what we would like to 
see done but what will be the best for the 
future of our own country and of the 
world. What I believe is that for the 
United States Government to permit the 
continued use of the basic proposals con- 
tained in the Morgenthau “brain child” 
as representing America’s ultimate war 
and peace aim would cost thousands 
upon thousands of Americ&n lives, as 
well as the lives of our allies. 

Mr. President, I have read a letter from 
a soldier boy in France which he had 
written to his uncle, a Texas business- 
man. Iam sorry I do not have the letter 
with me. In it the boy said, in effect, 
“The demand for unconditional sur- 
render and Morgenthau’s statement are 
making these Heinies fight like hell from 
ditch to ditch.” A soldier, recently re- 
turned from Italy, who was in my office 
the other day told me practically the 
same thing. 

Mr. President, I believe that in lieu of 
any basic agreement among the con- 
querors as to the ultimate treatment of 
Germany, a continued use of such pro- 
posals will only lead to slaughter and 
cernage. Out of this will arise a savage 
underground movement over which both 
of our allies, Great Britain and Russia, 
will struggle for favor or control. If we 
do not want Germany ultimately to win 
this war by holding the real balance in 
the struggle for the control of Europe 
between Brifain and Russia, if we do not 
want ourselves sucked into the political, 
economic, and social vacuum which will 
exist in Europe when the fighting finally 
stops, we ought now to agree upon con- 
structive and curative measures. 

If I am chided for this stand as being 
an irresponsible perfectionist or an em- 
bittered isolationist, again I ask, Who 
first brought this issue up? 

On January 3, 1940, President Roose- 
velt solemnly declared: 

It is, of course, true that the record of 
past centuries includes destruction of small 
nations, enslavement of peoples, and build- 
ing of empires on the foundation of force, 
But wholly apart from the greater interna- 
tional morality which we seek today, we 
recognize the practical facts that with mod- 
ern weapons and modern conditions, modern 
man can no longer live a civilized life if 
we are to go back to the practice of wars 
and conquests of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, 


Is not that what is taking place today? 

Mr. President, if I am not being real- 
istic about the ominous outlook for 
America in the years ahead, should this 
war end in the complete disintegration 
of international morality and decency 
for which it is now headed, again I ask, 
Who first brought this matter up? 

In the same speech from which I have 
just quoted, the President went on to 
say: 

It becomes clearer and clearer that the 
future world will be a shabby and dangerous 
place to live in—even for Americans to live 
in—if it is ruled by force in the hands of a 
few. 


A few? Russia, United States, and 
England. 


The President continued: 

We must look ahead and see the possibili- 
ties for our children if the rest of the world 
comes to be dominated by concentrated force 
alone—even though today we are a very 
large and powerful nation. 


I quote further from the President: 

We must look ahead and see the effect on 
our own future if all the small nations of 
the world have their independence snatched 
from them or become mere appendages to 
relatively vast and powerful military systems. 


Mr. President, if I am a perfectionist 
I am following the example of our Demo- 
cratic leader when he made the state- 
ments which I have read. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield in or- 
der that I may make an observation on 
the point of perfectionism? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. During World War 
No. 1 the United States, together with 
France, Britain, and Japan, fought the 
Central Powers. Before we were through 
with the war we, together with France, 
Britain, and Japan, were fighting 
and invading Russia, and the slaugh- 
ter of the Russian people was terrible. 

a WHEELER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Many good people 
seem to expect perfectionism in interna- 
tional politics. History has been entirely 
on the other side of the argument, even 
until recent date. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think I shall make 
that point clear within the next few min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, if any nation ought to 
understand the futility of following the 
present course of action and the sheer 
madness of trying to perpetuate the 
status quo at the end of this war, that 
nation is Russia. No other government 
has so plainly and so fully documented 
its antagonism toward the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations as in- 
struments of the status quo. 

On October 8, 1920, Lenin bitterly de- 
clared: 

By attacking Poland we are attacking the 
Allies. By destroying the Polish Army we are 
destroying the Versailles peace, upon which 
rests the whole system of present interna- 
tional relations. * * * Had Poland be- 
come sovietized, the Versailles peace would 
have been terminated and the system built 
on victory over Germany would have been 
destroyed likewise. 


What are they doing now? They are 
attempting to sovietize Poland. And for 
what? 2 

On March 15, 1923, in a note sent to 
the general secretary of the League of 
Nations, the People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs expressed the Soviet 
Government’s attitude toward the League 
in the following words: 

It regards it as a coalition of certain states 
endeavoring to usurp the power over other 
states and masking their attempt on the 
rights and independence of other nations in 
a false appearance of groundless legality and 
in the form of the mandates issued by the 
Council or * * * Assemb!ly of the League 
of Nations. * * * The Soviet Govern- 
ment maintains its conviction that this 
pseudo-international body really serves as e 
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policy of certain great powers or their vas- 
sals. The Soviet Government finds confirma- 
tion for its conviction every time that a 
state assuming the leading role in the League 
of Nations makes a decision on international 
questions, touching the interest of the Soviet 
Republic. 


On March 25, 1925, Mr. Manuiski de- 
clared to the Third Congress of Com- 
munist Parties: 


The true function of Poland is to form a 
barrier preventing the spread of the Com- 
munist idea westward. For that reason the 
international proletariat must consider as its 
task the smashing of capitalistic Poland and 
turning it into a Soviet Republic. 


On July 1, 1926, in speaking of the 
formation of an Anglo-Russian Com- 
munist Committee, Mr. Stalin declared: 


The task of the new bloc consists in the 
organization of a vast working-class move- 
ment against new imperialistic wars in gen- 
eral, anc especially against intervention in 
our country as planned by the great Euro- 
pean powers, particularly England. 


Again, in 1926 the Soviet Government 
issued an official Soviet theoretical state- 
ment on the League of Nations: from 
which I quote: 


Thus the League is, as a matter of fact, a 
political combination or a group of nations 
interested in the preservation and utiliza- 
tion of the post-war international status. 
Its very name and the universal designation 
ascribed to it are therefore fictitious. 


(At this point the Senate received a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives announcing the death of Repre- 
sentative O’Connor, of Montana, which 
appears in the Recorp following Mr. 
WHEELER’s speech. Following the read- 
ing of the message, Mr. WHEELER said: ) 

Mr. President, Iam certainly saddened 
to hear of the death of Representative 
O’Connor, who had been a very dear 
friend of mine for a great many years. 
He was a very able lawyer. He had been 
a member of the Montana Legislature 
and was speaker of*the house of repre- 
sentatives of that State. He held vari- 
ous other important positions, and was 
a very able Member of Congress. His 
untimely death will be deeply regretted 
by all the people of Montana, regardless 
of their party affiliations. 


I continue the quotation from the 
Soviet statement on the League of 
Nations: 


The League, being a continuation of the 
Entente, did not change its substance because 
of the fact that neutral countries had been 
invited to participate and later on the van- 
quished states—such as Germany in partic- 
ular—had been admitted. The latter cir- 
cumstance witnesses that, together with the 
preservation of the status created by the Ver- 
suilles Treaty, another aim of the League is 
becoming more evident, namely, the estab- 
lishment of a united front of bourgeois states 
against the U.S.S. R. 

The League can by no means be trans- 
formed into a superstate or a federation of 
states, or even into a loose confederation, 
because of the irreconcilable contradictions 
between various capitalistic states, members 
of the League. The growing antagonism and 
the concealed struggle among the biggest 
powers (as, for instance, between Great Brit- 
ain and France), the constant quarrels and 
conflicts among the members of the League, 
the militarist “climate” prevailing in the 
whole world—all this proves the bankruptcy 
of the bourgeois pacification. 
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That conforms to what I said to the 
Senator a moment ago that the failure 
of the League of Nations, not only as ex- 
pressed by the Soviet Government but 
by our own representatives who attended 
there, came not because of the fact that 
it lacked power but because there was 
bickering from within. 


On May 22, 1929, the Fifth Congress 
of the Union declared in its resolution to 
the Preparatory Commission for the Con- 
ference on Pisarmament of the League: 


The rejection of the Soviet proposal by the 
preparatory commission and refusal of the 
member states to make the least step in the 
reduction in land and naval armaments con- 
stitute a new proof that those states base 


their policies on the preparation for a new 
world war. 


On December 28, 1933, Mr. Molotov 
declared: 


That the danger of new wars has become 
particularly imminent this year is quite clear 
if only from the following fact. This year 
Germany and Japan have announced their 
decision to withdraw from the League of 
Nations. 


On January 26, 1934, Joseph Stalin 
reported to the Seventh Congress of the 
Communist Party—and I should like to 
have the Senate listen carefully to this 
statement: eo 


I do not think a single period in the last 
decade has been so rich in events as this. 
A result of the protracted economic crisis 
was the hitherto unprecedented acuteness of 
the political situation in capitalist countries, 
both within the respective countries as well 
as between them. Quite clearly things are 
moving toward a new war. 


Mr. President, there is no necessity for 
burdening my colleagues with further 
evidence of the mutual suspicion and 
distrust which form the background of 
the present war. Suffice it to say that 
these suspicions attach themselves to all 
parties to such an extent that on March 
10, 1939, Mr, Stalin described the world 
situation in the following words: 


To what are we to attribute this one-sided 


and strange character of the new imperialist 
war? 


He called it an imperialistic war. 


It might be attributed to the fear that 
a revolution might break out if the non- 
aggressive states were to go to war and the 
war were to assume world-wide proportions, 
But the chief reason is that the majority of 
the nonaggressive countries, particularly 
England and France, have rejected the policy 
of collective security, the policy of collective 
resistance to the aggressors, and have taken 
up a position of nonintervention, reveals an 
eagerness, a desire, not to hinder the aggres- 
sors in their nefarious work; not to hinder 
Japan, say, from empbroiling herself in a war 
with China, or, better still, with the Soviet 
Union; not to hinder Germany, say, from 
enmeshing herself in European affairs; from 
embroiling herself in a war with the Soviet 
Union. * * * Cheap and easy. Take Ger- 
many, for instance. They let her have Aus- 
tria, despite the undertaking to defend her 
independence; they let her have the Sudeten 
region; they abandoned Czechoslovakia to her 
fate, thereby violating all their obligations; 
and then they began to lie vociferously in the 
press about “the weakness of the Russian 
Army,” “the demoralization of the Russian 
air force,” and “riots” in the Soviet Union 
egging the Germans on to march farther east, 
promising them easy pickings and prompting 
them: “Just start war on the Bolsheviks, and 
everything will be all right.” 
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Such is Russia’s interpretation of this 
present war. Does not this record bear 
out my contention that Russia, of all 
countries, will understand and 2ypreciate 
the realism of my position? 

I cannot understand why anyone now, 
even in the midst of this horrible war, 
should be condemned for repeating the 
warnings of the deep conflict of interests 
and suspicions that divide the Big Three, 
They have been uttered by prime minis- 
ters, dictators, and presidents. As I see 
my duty, it is to remind my fellow Ameri- 
cans in this crucial hour of our history 
that our own leaders have continually 
pointed out the tragedy that is in store 
for us, should their own fears be real- 
ized. 

On January 4, 1939, President Roose- 
velt warned this Nation that: 

In a modern civilization, religion, democ- 
racy, and international good faith comple- 
ment each other. Where freedom of religion 
has been attacked the attack has come from 
the sources opposed to democracy. Where 
democracy has been overthrown, the spirit 
of free worship has disappeared. And where 
religion and democracy have vanished, good 
faith and reason in international affairs have 


given way to strident ambition and brute 
force. 


He was speaking not only of Germany 
but of Russia as well, 

On April 20, 1939, the Soviet Govern- 
ment suggested as the basis for a possible 
Soviet cooperation with Britain and 
France what amounted to a partition of 
Poland. These proposals concluded the 
admission of Soviet troops into both 
north and south Poland, Poland’s repudi- 
ation of her alliance with Rumania and 
a declaration by the British that their 
guarantee given Poland applied only to 
Poland’s western frontiers. 

When these proposals were refused on 
August 22, 1939, the Soviets concluded a 
mutual-aid pact with Germany, which, 
according to the New York Times of 
June 22, 1941— 


contained the obligation not to attack each 
other and secondly, not to interfere in re- 
spective spheres of interest. Finland, the 
Baltic countries, part of Poland, and part 
of Rumania were declared Russian spheres. 


As can be clearly seen from the fol- 
lowing record, the deep conflicts of in- 
terest of which I speak have carried up 
to this present hour, leaving a trail of 
lawlessness, treaty-breaking, brutality, 
and suspicion. 

On August 22, 1939, William Bullitt 


reports an interview with Daladier from 
which I quote: 


Daladier said that the action of the Soviet 
Union in signing a nonaggression pact with 
Germany, containing many unknown secret 
clauses, placed France in a most tragic and 
terrible situation. He could not understand 
how the French diplomats and negotiators 
had been so deceived by the Russians. 

On September 1, 1939, Germany at- 
tacked Poland. 

On September 17, 1939, Russia stabbed 
Poland in the back, notwithstanding her 
agreement to protect that country. Mr. 
Molotov boldly admits the role Soviet 
Russia played in this tragedy, for on 
October 31, 1939, he said: 

One swift blow to Poland first by the Ger- 
man Army and then by the Red Army and 


nothing was left of this ugly offspring of 
the Versailles Treaty, 
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And this notwithstanding Russia’s 
nonaggression treaty with Poland. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
same speech Mr. Molotov defended Ger- 
many as a State striving for peace, con- 
demned England and France, and as- 
serted it was absurd “to fight for the 
restoration of the Polish state.” Yet 
some say that if we had belonged to the 
League of Nations, everything would 
have been lovely. 

On November 30, 1939, Russia attacked 
Finland, again notwithstanding her non- 
aggression pact. 

On December 14, 1939, the Council of 
the League of Nations, condemning the 
Soviet Union as an aggressor, expelled 
Russia from the League. Then, in rapid 
succession, came Russia’s attacks on Es- 
thonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, con- 
demned vigorously and unequivocally in 
turn by our State Department. 

If we remember that Germany and 
Russia were engaged jointly in liquidat- 
ing Poland and extending their spheres 
of influence when the following state- 
ment was made, we shall have a clearer 
understanding of its significance. Ger- 
many did not attack Russia until June 
22, 1941. Two months earlier, on April 
24, 1941, the former Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hull, replied to those who were ask- 
ing whether peace could not be made 
with the dictators. 

The following statement was directed 
not only against Hitler, but at Stalin as 
well. I quote: 

I wish it were possible. But one obstinate 
fact stands in the way. One of the contend- 
ing groups not only does not wish peace, as we 
understand peace, but literally does not be- 
lieve in peace. That group uses the word, it is 
true—as it was used by the aggressor at the 
time of the Munich arrangement of 1938. 
Peace to that group is merely a convenient 
cloak for a continuing undeclared, under- 
cover war, as France and many other nations 
to their misery have discovered. B2hind the 
deceptive protection of the word “peace” the 
rulers of that group accumulate vast striking 
forces. They infiltrate shock troops disguised 
as peaceful travelers and businessmen. They 
set up organizations for spying, sabotage, and 
propaganda. They endeavor to sow hatred 
and discord. They use every tool of economic 
attack, bribery, corruption, and local disturb- 
ance to weaken the countries with which they 
are at peace until a military movement can 
easily complete the task of subjugation. That 
kind of a peace is nothing more than a trap— 
a trap into which manv nations fell in earlier 
phases of this movement for world conquest 
when its true nature was not understood. 
Indeed the dictator nations make no secret of 
their plans. They scornfully state their ideas, 
arrogantly confident that the law-abiding na- 
tions will not take them seriously—until it is 
too late successfully to resist them. 


On June 22, 1941, when Germany 
marched against Russia, Mr. Churchill 
said in offering aid to the beleaguered 
Soviets: 

No one has been a more consistent op- 
ponent of communism than I have been in 
the last 25 years. I will unsay no word that 
I have spoken against it. 


The attitude of the British toward the 
present situation now confronting the 
Allies is clearly stated in a speech by 
Lord Halifax, then acting as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. On Janu- 
ary 20, 1940, he said: 
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The instinct of our people has always 
throughout their history driven them to 
resist attempts by any one nation to make 
itself master of Europe. They have always 
seen in any such attempt a threat both to 
their own existence and to the general cause 
of liberty in Europe. 


To those who would charge that I am 
raking over old coals I would like to say 
that as recently as May 13, 1944, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt permitted Mr. Forrest 
Davis to speak for him in the Saturday 
Evening Post. I quote from the article 
titled “What Really Happened at 
Teheran”: 

Stripped to the bare essentials, we fought 
in 1917 and are fighting now to prevent the 
mastery of Europe by one aggressive power. 
Should Russia as the sole European power 
display tendencies toward world conquest, 
our vital interests would again be called into 
account. 


I repeat that statement: 

Stripped to the bare essentials, we fought 
in 1917 and are fighting now to prevent the 
mastery of Europe by one aggressive power. 
Should Russia as the sole European power 
display tendencies toward world conquest, 
our vital interests would again be called into 
account. 


Mr. President, certainly it is not being 
unrealistic for me to recall to mind his- 
torical realities. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPFER. Did the article purport 
to carry the authority of the President 
for the quotation? 

Mr. WHEELER. I so understand it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I merely desired to draw 
the Senator’s attention to that. It is 
unusual for the President to designate 
a man to write an article for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, as the official spokes- 
man of the President of the United 
States, regarding an international con- 
ference. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand this 
article was printed with the President’s 
approval, and not only with his approval, 
but that the author spent days going over 
the matter with the President. It has 
never been repudiated in any way, shape, 
or form. 

Mr. PEPPER. 'The second question is, 
Does the Senator see no distinction be- 
tween the character and the location of 
the Russian Government and the Rus- 
Sian people, and of Germany, with re- 
spect, for example, to the danger to this 
country they might constitute as a domi- 
nant power in Europe? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall take that up; 
I am coming to it, and I have the answer 
to the Senator’s question. It is not my 
answer to it, but the answer given by the 
British themselves—what they think 
about it. 

It is not unrealistic for me to warn 
of the tragic consequences to our civili- 
zation if this war ends up in a struggle 
for the domination of Europe by one or 
two great powers. It is not unrealistic 
for me to protest the continuation on the 
part of my own Government and my own 

people of policies which our whole his- 
tory proves will lead to disaster. 

There are those who are irritated that 
I should continue to fight against the ex- 
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tension of power politics, both actual and 
threatened, into the so-called peace. 
They want to get on with the bloody busi- 
ness and be done with this fol-de-rol. To 
them again I say for us such a course is 
sheer madness. This would mean that 
we would have to start immediately 
playing power politics according to the 
1945 pattern. We would be compelled 
to organize resistance groups and to in- 
terfere in the internal affairs of govern- 
ments and nations with brute force, the 
world around. We would have to start 
annexing territories, changing bounda- 
ries, Ceporting or liquidating populations, 
and defying the will of masses of people 
among our friends and enemies alike. 
We would have to go in for bigger and 
more horrible concentration camps, 
newer and more terrible G. P. U.’s and 
Gestapos, suppressing all news and com- 
munications, distorting truth, and foul- 
ing our sacred honor, until, struggling 
to hold high the ever-weakening hands 
of Britain, we finally came to death 
grips with Soviet Russia. If we really 
want to commit national suicide, this is 
the road down which to travel from here 
on out. 

Surely my colleagues have not forgot- 
ten the slogan of “All aid, short of 
war, to our allies.” On December 29, 
1940, the President set the theme for 
America’s role as the arsenal of democ- 
racy when he said: 

In a military sense Great Britain and the 
British Empire are today the spearhead of 
resistance to world conquest. 


Sir Harold MacKinder, in founding the 
science of geopolitics during the last war, 
issued the solemn warning of what would 
happen to England if any nation finally 
succeeded in annexing Poland. His 
thesis is simply this: Whoever would con- 
trol Europe must control eastern Europe, 
the key to which is Poland. Whoever 
controls Poland controls eastern Europe. 
Whoever controls eastern Europe con- 
trols Europe. Whoever controls Europe 
controls the great Eurasian Island, and 
the world. 

Mr. President, I quote from an article 
printed in the September 1943 issue of 
The Nineteenth Century and After. The 
editor, Mr. F. A. Voigt, said: 

To be master of eastern Europe is, there- 
fore, to be master of all Europe. If England 
were to abdicate in eastern Europe, she would 
be abdicating in all Europe. Such a policy 
would lead to her isolation, it would destroy 
the British ascendancy in the Near and Middle 
East. It would, by placing the Balkans and 
the Straits under the domination of one 
power, bring the British command of the 
Mediterranean to an end. It would isolate 
Turkey and eliminate British influence in 
Iraq and in Iran, and threaten the security 
of India and of the Persian Gulf. It would 
compel England to reconsider her attitude 
toward Germany. 


Mr. President, there are those who are 
now so heartily sick of the terrible prob- 
lems and conflicts arising out of this war, 
into which they so idealistically precipi- 
tated America, that they are openly urg- 
ing that we let Europe fall into the hands 
of Stalin. Perhaps that would be best 
from our standpoint. They argue in this 
vein, “England and France have never 
been able to prevent the outbreak of war 
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in Europe. Let Stalin try his hand.” To 
them I would say, in the words of an- 
other, they “are now willing to settle for 
a nickel on a dollar and they are not so 
sure but what even the nickel is plugged.” 
Certainly if America wants to gain the 
everlasting enmity of 350,000,000 people 
in Europe, and not only in Europe but 
throughout the world, this is the way to 
do it, because if we agreed to such a sug- 
gestion, what people on the face of the 
globe could have any faith or confidence 
in anything the American people might 
ever say or ever do? 

There are those, on the other hand, 
Mr. President, who declare that Mr. 
Stalin has changed his tune and his in- 
tentions. Say they, “Mr. Stalin does not 
want to take over Europe. He has too 
much else on his hands and mind.” To 
them I would say, this is the most un- 
realistic interpretation of the history I 
have documented that could be imag- 
ined. Whether Mr. Stalin has changed 
his mind or not, the fact remains that 
the present situation in Europe is disin- 
tegrating morally, socially, and economi- 
cally, and politically to such an extent it 
is now obvious that the whole tragic 
European situation has gotten out of 
hand. Europe is being forced into Mr. 
Stalin’s embrace whether he wants it or 
not. Compare the scene that now con- 
fronts us in Europe with the picture 
drawn by President Roosevelt on the 
Axis “new order,’ when he said on De- 
cember 29, 1940: 

The proposed new order is the very op- 
posite of a United States of Europe or a 
United States of Asia. It is not a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the governed. 
It is not a union of ordinary, self-respecting 
men and women to protect themselves and 
their freedom and their dignity from oppres- 
sion. It is an unholy alliance of power and 
pelf to dominate the human race. 


Again, I say, Mr. President, it is my 
studied conviction that whether we or 
our allies have deliberately intended such 
an outcome to this war or not, for us to 
continue down the road we are going will 
make such an outcome inevitable. Cer- 
tainly no more personal parleys on the 
part of three men, no more secret agree- 
ments, no more secret or open exten- 
sions of spheres of influence, no more 
identification of our desperate military 
necessities with ulterior political purposes 
on the part of ourselves or of our allies 
can possibly correct the present mortal 
errors we are now committing. 


SIX-POINT STATEMENT OF PEACE AIMS 


Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
urge upon my colleagues with all the 
strength of conviction at my command 
support of the principles contained in the 
resolution (S. Res. 8) submitted by me on 
January 6, 1945, as embodying the bases 
upon which a peace of decency, justice, 
‘and sanity can be salvaged from this 
terrible war. 

The first principle reads as follows: 

The adoption of a universal Bill of Rights 
to safeguard the inalienable rights of every 
individual regardless of race, class, or religious 
belief. 

Mr. President, Iam certain that in urg- 
ing the acceptance of this principle I am 
not speaking in behalf of a “discredited 
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minority.” I hold in my hand a map 
titled “Movements of Non-German Pop- 
ulations in Europe,” published by the 
Internationai Labor Office, Montreal, 
Canada, in 1943. Herein is contained a 
general outline of the most terrifying 
and staggering mass deportation, evacu- 
ations, and repatriations that history 
records. The fate of millions is at stake. 

On August 14, 1944, the American Jew- 
ish Conference, consisting of delegates 
from 63 Jewish organizations, in a mem- 
orandum submitted to Secretary of State 
Stettinius, urged the incorporation of 
an international Bill of Rights in any 
post-war security system that the four- 
power parley at Dumbarton Oaks might 
conceive. The memorandum pointed to 
“the total disregard of civilized concepts, 
of individual human rights on the part 
of some States” and asserted that “here- 
in lie the roots of the international an- 
archy that contributed to the assault of 
the Axis Powers on the civilized world.” 

On October 7, 1943, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and 
the Synagogue Council of America issued 
a joint statement titled “Pattern for 
Peace,” the second principle of which de- 
clares: 

The rights of the individual must be as- 
sured—the dignity of the human person as 
the image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by 
the positive action of national governments 
and international organization. States as 
well as individuals must repudiate racial, re- 
ligious, or other discrimination in violation 
of those rights. 


Recently the American Jewish Com- 
mittee issued a statement containing a 
six-point declaration of human rights 
that urges promulgation of an interna- 
tional bill of rights to guarantee indi- 
vidual liberties throughout the world. 
This statement has been signed by 1,326 
distinguished Americans of all faiths. 
Vice President Wallace, Supreme Court 
Justices Roberts and Murphy, A. F. of L. 
President William Green, C. I. O. Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, and Sidney Hillman, as well as 
numerous Senators and Representatives 
and 348 church leaders are listed among 
the signers. 

Mr. President, this map to which I have 
referred indicates that not only Ger- 
many but also our associate Russia has 
been responsible for the tragic plight of 
vast numbers of so-called liberated 
peoples. Among the deportations at- 
tributed to Russia we find the following: 
61,000 Estonians, 60,000 Latvians, 66,- 
000 Lithuanians, and 1,500,000 Poles, 
Jews, ard others from Poland, all of 
whom have been forcibly removed from 
their homes and their countries. From 
the meager reports that trickle through 
to us from Russian-occupied territories, 
we know only too well that under the 
present armistice terms now being forced 
upon the countries of eastern Europe, 
one by one, thousands upon thousands 
more human beings are being subjected 
to the terrors of a ruthless conqueror. 
Let us remind ourselves again of what 
Woodrow Wilson said, “No right exists 
anywhere to hand peoples about from 


potentate to potentate as if they were 
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property.” Unless there can be reestab- 
lished immediately a minimum of 
humanitarian principles to ‘which the 
Allies will pledge themselves as a basis 
for rectifying the evils already com- 
mitted, this war will prove a hideous 
mockery so far as liberation of the suffer- 
ing people of Europe is concerned. There 
can be no better way to assure the world 
of the integrity of Russia’s intention 
toward liberated people than for Mr. 
Stalin to act now in the name of the 
Russian people in order to hasten the 
realization of simple and basic humani- 
tarian laws upon which to rebuild the 
social order of Europe. Certainly, we 
are convinced that the European peoples 
take no greater delight in ruthless treat- 
ment, inhumanities, or murder, whether 
perpetrated by ourselves or our allies, 
than they take in Nazi atrocities. Would 
it be too much to expect that they were 
entitled to something more from their 
liberators? Personally I am convinced 
there is no possible moral ground upon 
which Americans can condone their 
associates and allies for doing what they 
condemn in others. 

The Washington Post of December 13 
carried an Associated Press dispatch of 
December 12 from London, which reads, 
in part: 

There is a growing belief in diplomatic 
quarters that Russia’s proposals, when pre- 
sented to the European Advisory Commission, 
would suggest that several million Germans 
be sent to the Soviet to help in the recon- 
struction of that country, 


I am informed that at least under 
Nazi occupation the Polish people carried 
on a desperate underground opposition to 
their conquerors, but that under the al- 
leged Russian liberation even a great 
many of the underground forces have 
been liquidated or sent to concentration 
camps. 

Surely the fanatical German resist- 
ance now adding to the already terrible 
casualties of our own American boys is 
not lessened by the realization of the fate 
being visited upon one of our allies by 
another alleged ally even before the war 
is over. 

Mr. President, the second principle 
contained in my resolution reads as fol- 
lows: 

The assured survival of democratic prin- 
ciples and institutions and the preservation 
here of our American way of life. 


It has become all too clear that we have 
reached such a point in our relations with 
our allies that the English language is in 
danger of losing its meaning. I would 
suggest that there is no better time than 
now to deal with this danger. All about 
us we hear the words “democracy,” “dem- 
ocratic,” “fundamental law,” “constitu- 
tional government” bandied about from 
pillar to post. I quote from an editorial 
in Pravda commemorating the. eighth 
anniversary of the U. S. S. R.’s Stalin 
constitution, in which it is declared— 
New York Times, December 4, 1944: 


Soviet democracy is the most consistent de« 
mocracy in the world. 


Mr. President, when certain Senators 
sent a cablegram to Stalin congratulat« 
ing him upon this anniversary a Com« 
munist in my home town whom I hap-« 
pen to know said to me, “The trouble 
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with those Senators is that they do not Mr. President, I do not happen to be members of nationalist terroristic organiza- 
tion, Iron Wolf, active members of the 


recognize the difference between a revo- one of those who believe that they have . 
jution by the proletariat anda revolution a simple and easy answer to the grievous ‘iflemen’s association, the Catholic terrorist 
such as that which took place in the questions now burdening us. This much ("8anization, White Horse; (c) former gen- 
ouu armes, policemen, former employees of polit- 
United States. They make a mockery I do believe, namely, that the questions ja) ang criminal police, and of the prisons; 
‘ : :» : ss . . . 
of the word revolution. The Russians, now arising in Europe are so fraught (ad) former officers of the Czar, Petliura, and 
the Communists, know what they are with dangers to the post-war world that other armies; (e) former officers and members 
after, and they are taking what they they ought not under any condition to be of military courts of the armies of Lithuania 
want. Certainly I can hardly be ac- left to the resources, intentions, and dis- and Poland; (f) former political bandits and 
cused of being anti-Communist so far cretion of any one nation for settlement, Volunteers of the White and other armies; 
as Russia is concerned, because I visited These problems involve the fate of mil- (8), Persons expelled from the Communist 
Russia in 1923, and when I returned to _lions of helpless suffering human beings; = one = ge soe a Ey 
this country I advocated recognition of they bear directly on the settlement of oman alanis cack onl — 
Russia. Some newspapers in this coun- the whole European question; they trabandists; (i) all citizens of foreign coun- 
try stated that I ought to be deported threaten the very foundation of western tries, representatives of foreign firms, em- 
because of that fact. I stated at that civilization, and they are so complicated _ ployees of offices of foreign countries, former 


time that the Russian Government and so pressing that they constitute a employees of legations, firms, concessions, 
and stock companies of foreign countries; 


would last just as long as the Army _ challenge to the combined resources of : 

could be kept loyal. The Army could be cultured, civilized, and christianized hu- pt snp een po zs aaa ae) serra = 
kept loyal, because the government took manity. eacad ane Ceecaeeh Buihets athanneee 
millions of boys who were illiterate and I feel it is my duty to record the  (m) religionists (priests, pastors), sectarians, 
gave them shoes, clothes, and food. It course that has been followed and that and active religionists of religious communi- 
made a superclass of them. Then it threatens to be followed where these ties; (mn) former noblemen, estate owners, 


taught them to read and write and the’ problems have been left to one or two merchants, bankers, businessmen (who 
availed themSelves of hired labor), shop 


principles of communism. That is all powers for settlement. 
they know. These are the brutal armistice terms °W"¢'S: Owners of hotels and restaurants. 
Soviet democracy is the most consistent that have been imposed on Finland: It needs no stretch of the imagination 
democracy in the world. The Finns lose Karelia, the area north- to realize that this vast purge does not 
or " west of Leningrad. This includes the city constitute American intentions toward 
The editorial further oe : of Viipuri—the most industrially developed the people of the Baltic countries. 
i a create i ; * + 2 
The victories of the Soviet people are region of Finland. In that area lives more Quite obviously, Russia intends to con- 


ing foundations for an international policy than 10 percent of Finland’s pre-1940 popu- y errs : 7 
based on the consent of peoples. * * * Jation. The agreement also provided for the tinue these tactics in imposing its own 
The working masses of the whole world re- outright ceding to Russia of the Petsamo unilateral settlement of the Polish dis- 
gard the Soviet people as a reliable support area in the far north, with its port and rich pute on the heroic Polish peoples. Her 
for the democratic system in their own nickel mines, and the leasing for 50 years recent recognition of the Moscow- 
country. bee the aa pag with its — spawned Lublin committee bears no 

‘ ase on the Finnish Gulf, for use as a mili- : : : 
Anyone who has been to Russia knows tary region. In cash Finland must pay ae ee gg ag 0 
differently. reparations totaling ¢300,000,000 within 6 Toe Oe ee ewe eS seme 
I submit, Mr. President, that we are years which is relatively heavier than any ment of the Polish dispute, and to date 
not fighting for the extension of the demand for reparations made on any coun- the record of her treatment of the Polish 
policies, practices, and techniques which _ try after the last war. people, the Polish Army, and the Polish 
Government, at least, according to our 


are peculiar to the Soviet type of totali- Now we are informed that our Treas- 

jani standards, constitutes one of the blackes 
tarianism. There isa fundamental con- ry -Department has refused to “un- conta of seaiern biatene. e t 
tradiction between what we know and freeze” sufficient Finnish funds in this Fiab eeulanh 46 whole thee Soluce nenee 


mean as democracy in the United States country to enable her to pay a note on her ik Gee acne ie iecniains oe Getiee 
and what is meant and known by the indebtedness arising out of the last war, illustrated from the letter sent by the 
i because for some strange reason such (Coordinating Committee of American- 

On December 29, 1940, President an act would play havoc with Russia's polish Associations in the East to former 
Roosevelt clearly painted this contradic- intention to integrate the economy of Secretary Cordell Hull iim atte 2 
tion when he said: Finland with that of the Soviet Union. quote: , 

The history of recent years proves that Mr. C. L. Sulzberger informs us in the : 
shootings and chains and concentration New York Times of December 31, 1944, sine deena —— <ineene 
camps are not the transient beens ea that the three Baltic countries—Estonia, establish a division of the continent between 
oan oe ener ae in the orld be, ‘Latvia, and Lithuania—have been aban- two rival powers, Great Britain and Russia. 
what they have in mind is but a revival of doned to their fate by this Government, The division of Europe between England and 
the oldest and the worst tyranny. In that I cannot believe that what Mr. Sulz- ussia is obviously a division into two zones 
there is no liberty, no religion, and no hope. berger says constitutes one of the real Souaaun encanta Bisa Sanincsieweneens 

The difference is so real and so basic War aims of the United States. The Rus- @ source of conflict. Under these circum- 
that we ought now, without equivocation, sion Institute of the Rand School on Oc- stances, chaos could be prevented only if 
to state that it is not our intention to ‘ber 7, 1944, printed in its pyblication, American troops were to remain in Europe 
subject the so-called liberated peoples of Russian Affairs, a revealing document indefinitely. If such a plan for Europe were 

nae : showing the treatment of Lithuanians at the result of United States policy, America 
Europe to Stalin’s type of democratic the hands of Russia in 1939. This docu- would be responsible not only for the dis- 


rule any more than we intend to restore ment was supplied by the Lithuanian tortion of the true aims of this war and for 
the fifth partition of Poland, but also for the 


Hitler’s tyranny. At least, let us make . “ ; 
perfectly clear to the peoples of Europe ne aeoam pence of ee —_ S first partition of Europe. Our sons and our 
that it is our intention so far as it lies : : 1¢ Interior of the Aithu- grandsons would have to pay for such a crime 
within our power to provide them the op- ee ee ee ene some day with their blood. 
alleged anti-Soviet and socially alien ele- a 
oe ee Poo nt ments, in order to permit the Soviets “to To confirm the extent to which Russia 
a 4 y t th Ps ire to determine the strength of the counter- has gone in treating with the Polish 
system and government they desire to evolution and to direct apparatus for its problem I quote from William L. White's 
Report on the Russians in the Janu- 


support. er ip oath digestion and liquidation.” ae 
The third principle contained in my These elements include: (a) All former ary Reader's Digest: 
resolution reads: members of anti-Soviet political parties, So- In addition to the 180,000 Polish war 


cialist Revolutionaries, Mensheviks, Social prisoners, an estimated 1,500,000 civilians 
Democrats, Anarchists, and the like; (b) all were removed from Poland in the early part 
former members of national chauvinistic of 1940 as part of the sacial engineering pro- 
organizations, and gram. It was the practice to send men to 
lumber and mining camps in northern Si- 


beria, women and children to brickyards aud 


The immediate creation of a United Na- 
tions political council to provide for the 
democratic settlement in harmony with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, of terri- anti-Soviet parties, 
torial questions that have arisen in Europe  grours: Nationalists, Young Lithuania, Vol- 
and that may arise elsewhere, demarists, Populists, Christian Democrats, 
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cooperative farms in southern Mazakstan. 
It should be said in defense of the Soviet 
Government that “under similar circum- 
stances it has treated its own people exactly 
as it did the Poles, 


Mr. President, the story of the betrayal 
of General Mihailovitch by both Russia 
and Britain, and the fate now being im- 
posed on Yugoslavia is vividly described 
by Eleanor Packard, United Press corre- 
spondent, who has recently been expelled 
from Russian occupied territory, whom'I 
quote: 

In Belgrade alone Tito has arrgsted 40,000 
followers of Mihailovitch and has already 
executed several hundreds. At the same 
time he has confiscated 2,000 businesses and 
industrial enterprises, all the banks, and 
30,000 small land holdings belonging to 
Serbian peasants who supported General 
Mihailovitch. Actually Yugoslavia is now 
being liquidated literally and the people are 
being forced under the totalitarian, commu- 
nistic rule of partisan bands supported by 
the Soviet Union, 


Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that 
some of us want to see what kind of a 
peace treaty is made before we agree to 
set up machinery to maintain the status 
quo? Certainly if any American Gov- 
ernment should do so without knowing 
the facts, the American people would 
repudiate it at the next election. It is 
inconceivable to me that we should wish 
to maintain the status quo if these things 
are going on, as reported by the labor 
organization in Canada, the Red Cross, 
and other organizations. 

The story of what is going on in Bul- 
gearia is more of the same. As I under- 
stand the situation, Bulgaria had sent 
delegates to Cairo to negotiate armistice 
terms with the British and the Ameri- 
cans. Under the terms agreed upon, 
Russia would not have been able to oc- 
cupy Bulgaria, for the Bulgarian Army 
was to be demobilized after evacuating 
all territory in Greece and Yugoslavia; 
the boundary settlements were to be re- 
served until a later date; the Govern- 
ment was to remain neutral and without 
change. When a copy of those terms was 
forwarded to Russia, she immediately 
declared war on Bulgaria, voiding the 
Cairo terms, and imposed surrender and 
occupation, with Tudor Pavlov, the Bul- 
garian Communist leader, installed as 
the King’s first adviser. 

Now word comes that the leading spirit 
behind the coup d’état of September 2, 
namely, Eikolai Mushanoff, is being tried 
in Bulgarian courts as a war criminal. 
Yet Mushanoff was the leading spirit be- 
hind Premier Maavieff and his new Bul- 
garian Government that decreed am- 
nesty for all anti-Nazi political prisoners, 
ordered the disbanding of all pro-Fascist 
organizations, denounced the anti-Com- 
intern pact, revoked all anti-Jewish laws, 
and declared war on Germany before 
being attacked by the Soviets. Never- 
theless, Russia deelared war on that gov- 
ernment, in order to overthrow it. Rus- 
sia’s Cetermination to impose her will 
upon Bulgaria is further illustrated by 
the expulsion of two Anglo-American 
commissions from Bulgarian soil by Red 
Army officials, and the clamping down 
of a news black-out by Russia over the 
entire eastern European area from Fin- 
Jand to the Balkans, 
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In Greece open violence between Com- 
munist-inspired forces and British in- 
terests has already provided Americans 
with a preview of what they can expect 
as the struggle for the consolidation, ex- 
tension, and control of two spheres of 
influence expands and intensifies. The 
same struggle goes on in various and 
sundry forms in every country in Europe. 
Even the neutrals are now feeling the 
bitter lash of vindictiveness and the sting 
of selfish interests. Switzerland, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan, 
and Palestine—all are caught in the ris- 
ing tide of conflict. The dismay which 
accompanies the extension of this strug- 
gle for the control of the fate and des- 
tinies of nations is not dispelled by the 
recent news that Dr. Eduard BeneS, who 
has been preaching the gospel of pro- 
Russian solidarity up and down this land, 
has been informed, at least through the 
press, that Russia intends to incorporate 
all Slovakians into the western Soviet 
Ukraine, and to that end another govern- 
ment probably will be necessary in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. President, while I speak a harvest 
of violence, civil war, and death is been 
reaped in every country in Europe. The 
middle class and the economic founda- 
tions of our enemies and allies alike are 
being destroyed. If any problem cries 
out for a sane and reasonable solution, 
it is the problem which arises from the 
delegation of power to any one country 
to solve problems which involve the fate 
of all the other countries in Europe. As 
matters now stand, the aim—the sole 
aim—in Europe of the United Nations is 
to defeat Germany. AS a corollary to 
that aim, Germany could not be defeated 
unless she was driven out of the occu- 
pied territories. In that sense they had 
to be liberated—liberated from Ger- 
many—but to liberate them for the sake 
of making them free was with Britain a 
wholly secondary aim, and with Russia, 
as matters now stand, not an aim at all. 

On December 30, 1938, the former Am- 
bassador to Japan, Mr. Grew, said, in a 
note to the Foreign Minister of Japan: 

This government does not admit that there 
is need or warrant for any one power to take 
upon itself to prescribe what shall be the 
terms and conditions of a new order in areas 
not under its sovereignty and to constitute 
itself the repository of authority and the 
agent of destiny in regard thereto. 


I see no other. way of meeting this 
problem bead-on save by establishing at 
the earliest possible moment a United 
Nations Political Council. Certainly Rus- 
sia should agree to it. If she should not 
do so, we would know what we were in 
for. I submit that Stalin has the great- 
est opportunity of any leader in the world 
at this moment to show the peoples of the 
world that he intends to do what was 
stated in the agreements he made in the 
name of Russia, what he told Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, Poland, and all the 
other countries he would do, namely, that 
he would not interfere in any way in the 
internal affairs of those countries, and 
that he would permit them to have a 
democratic government, as they saw fit. 

The fourth principle in my resolution 
calls for “free plebiscites under interna- 
tional supervision (not by Russia or Eng- 
land alone but by the combined forces) 
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in all liberated countries to choose thoiy 
own form of government and leadership 
the time and procedure to be determined 
by the United Nations Political Counci}.” 

The Hague Convention of 1907, articles 
42 to 56, distinguishes between military 
occupation as temporary occupation ang 
annexation, or the final taking over of 
foreign territory. The convention states 
that the occupying authority has not the 
right to force the population to any acts 
directed against its fatherland; it must 
respect the honor, laws, life, religious 
faiths, and private property of people of 
the occupied lands. In the case of Po. 
land, after the Soviets had announced 
that the Polish Government no longer ex- 
isted, just 11 days were given to the Polish 
people to study the unfamiliar new elec- 
tion laws and to choose delegates to exe. 
cute their wish. Pravda reported: 


During the period of preparation of the 
election of delegates to the People’s Assembly 
of the Western Ukraine, thousands of fighting 
men and officers carried on an immense politi- 
cal work among the population. 


On October 22, Pravda stated that in 
eastern Poland alone there were some 
100,000 agitators and other persons pre- 
paring for the election, and that number 
did not include the soldiers, which meant 
that there was one election worker from 
Russia for every 27 or 28 persons quali- 
fied to vote. 

Again, it takes no stretch*of the imag- 
ination to understand what the word 
“plebiscite” means under the Soviet's 
one-party system in which no names can 
go on the ballots except those proposed 
by local peasant or workers’ committees, 
which are of course, controlled; a sys- 
tem which provides that, since no other 
group or party can nominate a candi- 
date, only one name can be presented to 
the voter. Surely there is a crying need 
for a United Nations Political Council 
to provide for genuine plebiscites among 
the disinherited peoples of Europe. 

The fifth principle calls for: 

The immediate creation of a United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council “to bring 
about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object 
of securing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic advancement, and social security.” 


Mr. President, I wish to quote from an 
address delivered by Mr. Harry C. Haw- 
kins, formerly State Department Direc- 
tor of Economic Affairs, on April 25, 1944, 
who stated as one of the two necessities 
for the establishment of a genuine and 
secure peace: 

The creation of a better world economic 
order, the essential purposes of which are to 
eliminate the economic causes of interna- 
tional friction and to reduce the poverty 
and distress which gangster elements in any 
nation can so effectively exploit to build up 
their own strength. 


I believe I do not need to illustrate the 
necessity for the acceptance and imple- 
mentation of such a council any fur- 
ther than by calling to mind the fact 
that at this very moment, in spite of 
all the various conferences that have 
been called to discuss basic interna- 
tional problems, the tremendous U. N. 
R. R. A. organization, which was set up 
primarily to minister to the basic needs 
of the civilian victims of this war, has 
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not yet been able to gain sufficient co- 
operation from the Allied Governments 
to permit the extension of its services 
and supplies into liberated territories. 
According to press reports, to this mo- 
ment Russia is withholding payment of 
her assessment for U. N. R. R. A. ad- 
ministration expenses of $1,500,000 until 
she has studied the way in which U. N. 
R. R. A. proposes to use Russian funds. 
Meanwhile, thousands upon thousands 
of innocent victims of the ravages of this 
war are starving. 

When food becomes a political weapon 
it is high time for the Senate of the 
United States to do everything in its 
power, at least to make the necessities of 
life available, on the basis of need alone, 
to a suffering humanity. 

The last principle contained in my 
resolution warrants the most careful and 
serious consideration. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

With a view to assuring the security of 
all nations, large or small, victor or van- 
quished, and promoting the earliest pos- 
sible peace and rehabilitation of Europe and 
the world, the United States Senate favers 
the creation of a general federation of Euro- 
pean nations. at the earliest possible date, 
within which disarmament and economic 
unification will be combined with sovereign 
equality and cultural self-determination. 


Mr. President, the most clear-cut pic- 
ture of what is happening throughout 
Europe is to be found in a dispatch from 
Herbert L. Matthews, published in the 
New York Times of December 14, con- 
cerning the situation in Italy. He wrote 
as follows: 

The whole set-up is unbalanced by differs 
ences of ideas between Washington and Lon- 
don. Our conception of war is an unusual 
one. Britain and Russia and other European 
nations see war as an instrument of politics, 
but for the United States it is something 
narrowly and purely military—to win the war 
and then go home. The result is that the 
United States is furnishing almost all the 
material and the money, but it is not di- 
recting their use. 

Not only is the United States unable to 
direct the use to which its money and 
matériel are being put, not only are our 
boys bleeding and dying on the battle- 
fields of Europe to further the intentions 
and designs of our allies, but it becomes 
increasingly apparent that our Govern- 
ment has not the slightest idea or pur- 
pose behind these sacrifices, other than 
defeating Hitler on the battlefield. 

Now is the time to face boldly the ques- 
tion of what our intentions are toward 
Germany and Europe. As I see the prob- 
lem, there are only four possible alterna- 
tives: 

(a) Europe dismembered into twenty- 
odd separate states. 

(b) Europe dominated by Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

(c) Europe partitioned into British 
and Russian spheres of influence. 

(d) Europe united in a free and peace- 
ful federation. 

The dismemberment of Europe has led 
our generation into two world wars and 
already threatens a third. There is no 
nation in Europe that either could or 
would dare to have attacked its neighbor 
states one by one had they been united 
by federal ties. Europe in this mod- 
ern age cannot remain broken up into 
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twenty-odd isolated, ecoriomic units, 
without precipitating another world con- 
flict. Actually, to follow such a policy 
through would mean that we have fought 
this war merely to restore totalitarian 
governments and states all over Europe. 
What is a totalitarian state, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but that state in which its cultural, 
economic, and political power is under 
the centralized control of a sovereign 
government which knows and owes no 
higher allegiance than to itself? A dis- 
membered Europe could not help. but 
become again a chessboard of interna- 
tional intrigue, a breeding ground for 
revolutions, and an international booby 
trap in the form of a third world war. 

I am sure it was never the President’s 
intention to rescue the peoples of Europe 
from Hitler’s tyranny at the cost of un- 
counted American lives in order to turn 
them over to the control of totalitarian 
Soviet Russia. 

We have only to look across the water 
to envision the grim prospects for our- 
selves and for the world if Europe be- 
comes an unhappy hunting ground in 
which Britain and Russia use 350,000,000 
people further to consolidate and extend 
either ideologies or selfish interests in a 
bitter struggle to partition and control 
Europe. 

A general federation of European na- 
tions, I am convinced, will provide the 
only sane attempt at a solution to the 
crucial issues now taxing the resources of 
the Allies. Such a federation in which 
disarmament was combined with eco- 
nomic collaboration would constitute no 
threat either to Britain or to Russia. Al- 
ready the Soviets are talking and work- 
ing themselves toward the establishment 
ef an eastern European and Balkan fed- 
eration while, as Gen. Jan Smuts advised 
the British some time ago, Mr. Churchill 
is trying to establish Britain’s sphere of 
influence under the zuise of a western 
European federation. The very idea of a 
general federation of European states 
would at least provide a nobier cause for 
which both Britain and Russia could 
strive. 

There is no reason why the peovle of 
Russia and England, like the people of 
the United States, should not be inter- 
ested in helping the suffering peoples of 
Europe to set up a federation of demo- 

‘eratic republics patterned after genu- 
inely democratic ideals, which have 
brought to our people more freedom, 


liberty, and prosperity than any other - 


form of government has achieved in the 
history of the world To those in our 
midst who say this cannot be done, I can 
only say it has never been tried. 

I want to go on record egain to the 
effect that I will do everything within 
my power to further America’s partici- 
pation in a world organization provid- 
ing guaranties of security for Russia’s 
interest and Russia’s territory on the 
basis of international law in the event 
of any new threat of aggression from 
any countries, in exchange for the ac- 
ceptance by Russia and Great Britain of 
the only sure way of preserving the peace 
of Europe and the world, and that is the 
setting up in Europe of a confederation 
of European states, or a United States of 
Europe, and the acceptance of the prin- 
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ciples of the Atlantic Charter as the ba- 
sis upon which all settlements that have 
been made or are yet to be made in 
Europe since September 1, 1939, are to 
be ultimately established. 

Mr. President, allow me to invite at- 
tention to the fact that the idea of a fed- 
eration of Europe is not new with me. 
It was advocated, if you please, by Briand, 
of France, and Von Schuschnigg, of Aus- 
tria. Even Mr. Churchill, in 1920, wrote 
for the Saturday Evening Post an article 
in which he said that a United States of 
Europe could do no harm, but should be 
helpful to Eurape, to the United States of 
America, and toGermany. Iam not sure 
of the exact words which Mr. Churchill 
used, but I have stated their substance. 

I am unwilling, however, to commit 
this country to a world organization 
which will seek to enforce an unjust 
peace upon the people of Europe; a peace 
which will throw hundreds of millions of 
people into slavery and degradation; a 
peace which is contrary to every pre- 
cept of common decency; and a peace 
which is contrary to every principle 
which has ever been enunciated in this 
country from its inception. This is not 
what the American people were told they 
were fighting for; this is not what the 
American boys are dying for. If we ex- 
pect to maintain a democratic republic 
in this country, to say nothing of fighting 
for it in foreign countries, we must now 
let it he known that our leaders insist 
upon our allies keeping their promises, 
and that we, in turn, keep faith with 
them and with the boys who are dying 

upon foreign soil. ; 

Mr. President, I want to straighten out 
the matter of “discredited minorities,” 
whose views, we ‘are told, “have been 
overwhelmingly rejected by their fellow 
citizens of every party.” 

I do not know just to whom the Sec- 
retary of State had reference when he 
*used the words “discredited minorities,” 
whether he had reference to the people 
of my State or not. But surely, unless 
the people have changed their minds 
considerably since 1949, I am not repre- 
senting a minority, because I carried 
every city and county in the State, and 
received twice as great a majority of 
votes as did the President himself. Not 
only was that true in 1940 but it was also 
true in 1934. 

I have made the statement again and 
again that the demand for “uncondi- 
tional surrender” has been a mistake. 
Not only have I said this but so have 
thousands of other people of high intel- 
ligence and of the class you would call 
“interventionists.” if you please, or “in- 
ternationalists.” I believe that the con- 
tinued use of the brutal, asinine boast of 
“unconditional surrender” is costing 
thousands upon thousands of American 
lives, is contributing to the deterioration 
of Allied unity, and threatens to lay the 
foundations for such an impossible sit- 
uation in Europe, that a third World war 
cannot possibly be averted. For many 
long months I have been supported in 
my conviction that this outcome is cer- 

tain by statements issued from every 
quarter. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WHEELER, I yield. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator has made 
the statement that the continuation of 
the demand for unconditional surrender 
is, in his opinion, costing thousands upon 
thousands of lives. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; 
opinion, 

Mr. LUCAS. What does the Senator 
suggest in lieu thereof? 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest that the 
Allies should state their peace terms to 
the German people just as President 
Woodrow Wilson stated his Fourteen 
Points. 

Mr. LUCAS. The time when he stated 
his Fourteen Points was Bfter the First 
World War. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no; it was not 
after the war. 

Mr. LUCAS. Very well. The Senator 
wants us at the present time to state 
to Germany our peace aims. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. 
Mr. LUCAS. Who started the war? 
Mr. WHEELER. What difference does 
make who started the war? 

Mr. LUCAS. It makes a great deal of 
difference to me. I do not know whether 
it makes very much difference to the 
Senator, and I think it does not from the 
way he has been speaking. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is one thing to 
talk about unconditional surrender of 
Germany, and another thing to state our 
peace What I am saying, Mr. 
President, is that we should state our 
peace aims to the German people, be- 
cause failure to do so is costing the lives 
cf American boys. That is not only my 
opinion but, as I stated a few moments 
ego, it is the opinion of boys who are 
fighting on the western front. While 
we are sitting in this Chamber and are 
perfectly safe from German bombs and 
tanks, it is very well to talk about un- 
conditional surrender, or anything else 
which we may wish to talk about, but it 
would be quite a different thing if we 
were over there fighting. A little while 
ago I referred to a letter which had come 
to my attention from a boy addressed 
to his uncle in Texas. In that letter he 
stated in effect, “The demand for un- 
conditional surrender is causing these 
Heinies”—he called them—“to fight like 
hell every minute of the time.” He also 
mentioned Mr. Morgenthau’s statement. 
As I said a moment ago, an Army officer 
who recently came into my office, and 
who had been in Italy, told me almost 
exactly the same thing. I have also 
talked with high ranking officers who 
made similar statements. They belong 
to the armed forces of this country. 

Mr. LUCAS, Will the Senator further 
yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with the Senator 
that the Morgenthau statement was most 
unfortunate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad that the 
Senator agrees with me on something. 

Mr. LUGAS. I agree with the Senator 
on many things, but not on the speech 
which he is making today. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not expect the 
Senator to agree with my speech. 

Mr. LUCAS. No. I may say to the 
nator that many statements which are 
being made, in addition to the Morgen- 
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aims. 
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thau statement, are not helping the war 
effort very much or the soldiers on the 
western front. So far as the question of 
unconditional surrender is concerned, I 
do not know what the situation is in the 
Senator’s State, but I refer him to some- 
what more recent news on the question of 
foreign policy from Illinois, which was 
once presumed to be the heart of the 
isolationist section, but no longer is in 
that category. There was seldom a cam- 
paign speech upon foreign policy made 
by the Senator from Illinois in which he 
did not advocate the unconditional sur- 
render of Germany and Japan in line 
with what the President of the United 
States had stated along with our allies in 
this war. I asked the people of Illinois to 
elect me or defeat me upon the foreign 
policy now being advocated by the ad- 
ministration, at a time when I had as my 
opponent one who was classed as an iso- 
lationist and obstructionist, and who ad- 
mitted it in his speeches. The issue was 
on that point. ‘ 

Mr. WHEELER. Now I understand 
where Stettinius got his ideas. 

Mr.LUCAS. He did not get them from 
me, nor did he get them from the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know he did not get 
them from me, because I have not talked 
with him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I have not talked with 
Mr. Stettinius, either, upon this question. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator would 
visit my office and look at the mail and 
telegrams which come there, he would 
not say that Mr. Stettinius was at all ac- 
curate in suggesting that I was speaking 
merely for a few in a discredited minority. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the Senator 
gets letters and mail and talks much 
about that fact on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. We all get a lot of mail. The Sen- 
ator is making an interesting speech from 
his viewpoint; but I have read his uni- 
versal bill-of-rights proposal and I was 
just wondering, after he has made this 
speech against Russia, whether Russia 
would be included in his universal bill of 
rights if it were adopted. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should certainly 
hope so. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not understand how 
the Senator could present a universal 
bill of rights and want it to apply to 
Russia in,view of the fact the Senator 
says that Russia is totally insincere in’ 
all the statements she makes about peace 
and foreign affairs in general. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then the Senator 
misunderstood me, or I misunderstood 
him. In speaking of a confederation 
of Europe, I do not know of anybody 
who has advocated that either Engiand 
or Russia be a part of it. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not know, either. 

Mr. WHEELER. No one has advocated 
that Russia be a part of the United 
States of Europe and no one has advo- 
cated that England become a part of it. 
England could not very well be a part 
because of the fact that she has an em- 
pire which would bring her constantly in 
conflict with the United States of Eu- 
rope. That was not the conception of 
Briand; it was not the conception of 
Schuschnigg; it was not the conception 
of Churchill; and, so far as I know, it 
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has not been the conception of anyone 
who has advocated a United States of 
Europe. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am talking about the 
Senator’s proposed universal bill of 
rights. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am talking about 
the bill of rights, and I should like to see 
Russia included in the bill of rights, if 
that is what the Senator refers to. 

Mr. LUCAS. In his resolution recently 
submitted the Senator advocates “the 
adoption of a universal bill of rights to 
safeguard the inalienable rights of every 
individual regardless of race, class, or re- 
ligious belief.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. LUCAS. I presume that the Sen- 
ator was not using that expression in the 
sense of its applying to the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. I used it in the sense 
of its application to the world, and I 
should like to see it adopted by every 
country on the face of the globe, includ- 
ing Russia. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wondered if the Sen- 
ator meant to apply it to the world, how 
he would enforce a universal bill of 
rights or how he would enforce any of 
the proposals he has included in his reso- 
lution. There is nothing in any of them 
which suggests the use of force. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator is 
familiar with the resolution and has read 
it, he would know what it proposes is 
to have the United States Senate go on 
record as favoring the things it sets 
forth. I felt, and feel now, that if the 
United States Senate went on record as 
favoring these things, it would have a 
profound effect upon Russia and I hope 
it would have a profound effect upon 
England, and the British Empire. 

On February 22, 1944, the Times, of 
London, said—and I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Ili- 
nois to this: 

Unless shattered and dismembered Europe 
can find some new vision that looks forward 
rather than back, some leadership bold 
enough to survey her needs and problems 
as a whole, the civilization will surely perish. 
To blot out Germany from among the na- 
tions of Europe would be neither practical 
nor morally acceptable to the civilized world, 
Germany cannot be allowed to become a can- 
cer at the heart of the European organism. 


The London Times is probably the 
most influential publication in England 
and ‘is generally recognized as speaking 
for the British Foreign Office. 

On March 26, 1944, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and free church leaders in 
England offered an eight-point program 
for peace and a warning against 
“breaches of basic human rights in deal- 
ing with Germany.” Said they: 

We must not lend ourselves in a mood of 
vengefulness to breaches of basic human 
rights or the punitive measures against the 
entire German people, which will be repudi- 
ated as unjust by later generations or will 
permanently frustrate hopes of peace and 
unity in Europe. 


On June*1 Pope Pius XII, who, I pre- 
sume, was speaking for a “discredited 
minority,” declared: 

No just peace can be reached if the victor 
would by force of arms dictate the terms. 
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A just policy has to give the defeated nation 
a dignified place. 


On June 26 Mr. Raymond Moley wrote: 

The trouble with unconditional surrender 
as an objective is that few Americans or 
Britons really believe that surrender can be 
without conditions, while to Germans the 
slogan mreans that there will be no distinc- 
tions in punishment among the elements in 
Germany. To them it means that the Nazi 
party, the army, and the mass of the people 
are to suffer equally, which can have no effect 
beyond tying together 80,000,000 Germans in 
a desperate unity. 


On July 29 the London Economist car- 
ried the following warning: 

Unconditional surrender is becoming a 
policy of drift, of wait and see, of reliance 
on what may turn up. But the drift of 
events may carry Germany, Europe, and the 
grand alliance itself to a very different con- 
clusion from the one the Allies desire. It 
may carry them to a military stalemate or 
prolonged fighting, and then to divided coun- 
sels and Allied disputes. No policy for Ger- 
many means no policy for peace. 


Of course, in the mind of the Secretary 
of State, the London Economist speaks 
for a “discredited minority.” 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I inquire if, to the Sen- 
ator’s knowledge, the term “uncondi- 
tional surrender” has ever been defined 
by the President or anyone else in this 
country? 

Mr. WHEELER. The President has 
not defined it, to my knowledge. 

Mr. WILEY. I am wondering if now 
the President and Stalin and Churchill 
should define the conditions and say 
there could be no other conditions, if 
that would not be equivalent to uncondi- 
tional surrender, and drastic, although 
the terms might be quite lenient. 

Mr. WHEELER. I cannot answer that, 
I will say to the Senator. 

In the same month of July the Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center of Den- 
ver University polling the 48 States on 
the subject of whether Americans should 
help to put Germany back on her indus- 
trial feet, even at the cost of continued 
rationing at home, reports that 64 per- 
cent or nearly a two-thirds majority of 
the American people, believe we should 
follow this course. The research center 

comments: 

They hold this view. because, in the long 
run, this country would benefit from such a 
policy, and because the announcement that 
such help would be forthcoming might speed 
the German surrender. 


{ presume the 64 percent, according to 
the National Opinion Research Center of 
Denver University, represents a “discred- 
ited minority.” 

I quote from a war correspondent of 
the New York Sun, Gault MacGowan, 
who wrote as far back as August 14: 


Cur terms to Hitler are unconditional sur- 
render, anc only that prevents a military 
demand for an armistice. Despite the dras- 
tic bombings of German cities, the destruc- 
tion of thousands of German homes and 
buildings and the anxiety of the German 
people to see the end of the war, the Gestapo 
won’t let them demonstrate for peace or 
raise a questioning voice against their 
Fuehrer’s unchallengeable wisdom. Such 
are my impressions of the situation tonight. 
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7 ae longer a military problem but a terventionists and internationalists in 
Pp ai one. this country, one of our greatest author- 


Not only has this man said that, but I ities on Germany and a most intelligent 
have talked with military leaders in this and consistent opponent of the brutal 
country who have said identically the slogan “Unconditional surrender,” and 
same thing. who made a speech for the President 

Life magazine on August 21 carried the during the last campaign, wrote as fol- 
same message from John Scott, a Time _ lows: 
and Life correspondent: There are two conditions under which Ger- 

The future looks b!acker day by day but many, as an entity, can surrender. The first 
those inside Germany who want peace and 38 to make clear that a Germany will be left 
not national suicide are hindered rather than Which is economically capable of life. A 
helped by the Allies. The Anglo-American Germany that is deindustralized or loses its 
attitude is still expressed by our determined industrial provinces or is overcrowded by the 


adherence to the unconditional surrender evacuation of ten to twenty million Germans 
into a truncated Reich will be more incapable 


formula, with which has been coupled a : : ; 
reluctance to make any concrete promise to of sustaining life than Puerto Rico. The sec- - 
any German opposition group. As a result, ond condition under which Germany could 
the complaint is made that any opposition surrender is: She could become the ward of 
group attempting to overthrow Hitler and an already estaglished world organization, 
make peace with western powers has no basic ©PeTating along clear and established prin- 
program on which it can talk convincingly ciples. The surrender of a nation must mean 
to the German peopte. The Russians on the the merging of one’s identity, but it cannot 
other hand, indirectly offer the German Foe cdi aa identity ao A 
: . ” j ur powers but not 
people that Germany won't be destroyed and = rendered to any one thing ie no answer. 


that the German Army won't be destroyed. 
It has resulted in a pro-Russia orientation Of course, Dorothy Thompson spends 
ae tees ate een would be mac: much time in Europe. She knows more 
other things being equal, wou e much fs 
more inclined 40 be cco-dineiasdmeaindn and about Germany than probably almost 
pio-democratic. any Member of the Senate. I now wish 
$ to read extracts from an article by Doro- 
On September 26, 1944, even Mr. Wal- thy Thompson which appeared in the 
ter Lippmann plainly pointed out that we Washington Evening Star of January 8 
no longer deal with reality when we talk 4945. : 
about whether we shall impose a soft or There have been three major political er- 
a harsh peace on Germany. Of course, ors in this war, all arising out of the first 
Mr. Walter Lippmann represents the one—the discounting of the Atlantic Charter. 
“discredited” view; but he has been one’ The second was the interpretation that has 
of the strongest advocates of the Presi- accumulated around unconditional surren- 
dent’s foreign policy, stronger than a]l- er; and the third, the failure to produce any 
most any other man in this country. reasonable policy for a post-war Europe. 


He said: m 7 2 : : . 
Imagine the mildest conceivable terms of -_ — ee Seven ane some 
; ; ; of our publicists have been doing in regard to 
peace, and Germany will still be an economic ‘ saad *s 
the Atlantic Charter, since the President's 
ruin, incapable in her existing industrial press conference, is most discouraging 
structure of employing all her people, inca- y 7 ; : 


; Elmer Davis, as head of the Office of War 
pable of supporting a tolerable standard of ; ‘ 
life. Imagine no loss of territory, no repara- Satormetion, mast be rgeded as cistal. 


; : 7 The other day on the air he took the line that 

eee dee Gene ee ee ce the Atlantic Charter (like the Ten Command- 

the full benefit : E . ments referred to by the President) represents 

s of the Atlantic Charter, sup- onl lofty ideal, “Nobody ev ans 

pose that the only demand of the Allies is ny 5 ey Se. ene aren aan se eee 

; 7 be put into effect day after tomorrow or even 

that Germany disarm and that she should at the end of the war.” are his words. The 

not take any steps to rearm for the next 15 =o ial 

years. Post-war Germany would nevertheless Haase + oe Cee 
be an economic ruin. 7 - ; 

Mr. Davis’ remarks are senseless. The At- 


On October 11, 1944, a group of mem- lantic Charter is no lofty ideal. It represents 


bers of Parliament, including 26 labor what was universally accepted political prin- 
ciple, and to a large extent political practice, 


members, enter motion i : 
of Parliament sas saan before Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy em- 
, s barked on acounterprogram. * * * 

declaration which would— The unconditional surrender formula has 

Encourage the emergence within Germany gradually become clothed with concepts that 
of a new regime, composed of democratically mean the extinction of Germany, as a state, 
minded persons in whom the United Nations a nation, a functioning economy, and, conse- 
could have confidence so that a settlement of quentially, as a people. This interpretation 
the problems which caused the present con- has closed every door to forces that might 
flict in Europe might be reached on the basis have arisen in Germany to eliminate top 
of the principles set forth in the Atlantic Nazis and effect surrender. Those forces ex- 
Charter. isted; they came to a head; in that moment 


- ‘ time was of the essence; but receiving no aid 
As far back as the early part of this in any form, they were lost, and today the 
year the personal confidant of the Pres- jeaders are dead. 

The American Government is silent on 4g “discredited minority.” 
every political issue at the moment when as } - . : a tae 
much depends on psychological as on mili- She supported Mr. Roosevelt in the last 
tary “softening.” This war differs from the C@mpaign. 
last in many respects, but in none more than It now appears that Prime Minister 

Churchill has begun to see the light— 


in the apparent determination of the high 
strategists to defeat the enemy in the hardest that the futility of the present course of 


ati events is slowly dawning on him. As 

On January 3, 1945, Dorothy Thomp- recently as November 10, 1944, he said he 
son, another who supported the Presi- thought it was high time that “we had 
dent, who was one of the strongest in« another triple conference and that such 
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a meeting might easily abridge the suf- 
ferings of mankind and stop the fearful 
process of destruction that is ravaging 
the earth.” 

Whatever Mr. Stalin’s motives may be 
he has scrupulously avoided in his 
speeches the term “unconditional sur- 
render” of Germany. The Moscow- 
sponsored Free Germany Committee has 
been broadcasting three to six times a 
day to the Germany people two terms 
upon which peace might be concluded 
between the Soviets and the German 
people, namely, get rid of the Hitlerites 
and get off Russian soil. 

As recently as November 6, 1943, Mr. 
Stalin declared: 


It is not our aim to destroy Germany, for 
it is impossible to destroy Germany, just as 
it is impossible to destroy Russia. But the 
Hitlerite state can and should be destroyed. 
And our first task, in fact, is to destroy the 
Hitlerite state and its inspirers. 

It is not our aim to destroy all organized 
military force in Germany, for every literate 
person will understand that this is not only 
impossible in regard to Germany, as it is in 
regard to Russia, but also inadvisable from 
the point of view of the victor. Comrades, 
Wwe are waging a great war of liberation. 


Mr. President, I am not advocating 
anything contrary to American tradi- 
tions when I insist upon the abandon- 
ment of this senseless slogan, On De- 
cember 22, 1848, Mr. Calhoun stood on 
the floor of the Senate and championed 
the noble tradition of American states- 
manship when he said: 


War is made by one party, but it takes two 
to make peace. If all authority is overthrown 
in Mexico, where will be the power to enter 
into negotiation and make peace? Our very 
success would defeat the possibility of mak- 
ing peace. In that case the war would not 
end in peace, but in conquest; not in nego- 
tiation but in subjugation, and defeat, I re- 
peat, the very object we aim to accomplish— 
and accomplish that which we disavow to be 
our intention by destroying the separate ex- 
istence of Mexico, overthrowing her nation- 
ality, and blotting out her name from the 
list of nations, I must say I am at a loss to 
see how a free and independent republic can 
be established in Mexico under the protec- 
tion and authority of its conquerors. I had 
always supposed that such a government 
must be the spontaneous wish of the people; 
that it must emanate from the hearts of the 
people and be supported by their devotion to 
it, without support from abroad. 


Mr. President, I desire now to quote 
from a recent statement made by a Bel- 
gian exile, Mr. G. Jensen, who has been 
through all the horrors and sufferings of 
this war. 

Mr. Jensen was not a candidate for the 
Senate, subject to popular election by the 
people, but he went through all the hor- 
rors of this war. He said: 

Unconditional surrender of Germany 
means chaos for Europe. All those who knew 
the German people just before the war know 
that Germany will never give in. She will 
fight to the bitter end if no just peace pro- 
posals are made. The German people are 
fighting with the spirit that was Britain’s in 
1940. 

Judging by all the lessons of history, the 
next last war will be one between the Anglo- 
Saxon world and Russia, and nothing on 
earth will prevent an injured Germany-.from 
seizing her chance at that moment. 

It should by now be clear to everyone that 
the politicians who started this war and pre- 
tend to be leading it have themselves become 
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the slaves of the destructive powers they have 
let loose, and are no longer in a position to 
control them. How in such circumstances 
dare they talk about controlling the future of 
the world for years to come? 

Unless people everywhere wake up and 
themselves take control of their future, they 
will be deceived again and again by those who 
pretend to be leading them and willfully 
misléad them. 

Victory is the most dangerous of poisons. 
Only a just and righteous peace can save hu- 
manity in the next generation from a new 
and far worse calamity. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not quite clear 
concerning the statement about the 
politicians who started this war. Was 
that a quotation? 

Mr. WHEELER. That was a quota- 
tion. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. From Mr. G. Jensen, 
a Belgian exile. I suppose he is talking 
about Mr. Hitler as a politician; I sup- 
pose he is talking about Mr. Stalin as a 
politician; I suppose he is talking about 
all of us as politicians. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that I am convinced that these 
principles I have advocated are in com- 
plete uniformity with all that is best and 
most enduring in America’s traditions. 
In spite of all the equivocation and eva- 
sion and deception that has been prac- 
ticed, we have, I say, pledged our solemn 
word that this war would not end in a 
new struggle of power politics but in a 
just and lasting peace. There is no point 
whatsoever in talking about future in- 
ternational agreements, future world 
organizations, future world charters, if 
the very basis upon which the present 


The quotation is from 


precarious unity of the United Nations — 


rests is repudiated. 

It was President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who in 1937—in the very same “quaran- 
tine” speech which launched us on the 
course of action that broke down our 
neutrality and involved us in two great 
wars simultaneously, solemnly laid down 
the principle which underlies this speech 
of mine: 

There can be No stability or peace either 
within nations or between nations except 
under laws and moral standards adhered to 
br all. International anarchy destroys every 
foundation for peace. It jeopardizes either 
the immediate or future security of every 
nation large or small. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of vital interest and concern to the peo- 
ple of the United States that the sanctity of 
international treaties and the maintenance 
of international morality be restored. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
intelligence of the death of Hon. JAMEs F. 
O’Connor, late a Representative from 
the State of Montana, and transmitted 
the resolutions of the House thereon, 

SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON— 
CREDENTIALS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair) laid before the 


ee gellie dee es ee ai 
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Senate a letter from Mon C. Wallgren, 
Governor of Washington, together with 
the credentials of Huet: B. MitcHe tt, ap. 
pointed a Senator from the State of 
Washington to fill the unexpired term 
of Mon C. Wallgren, which were reaq 
and ordered to be filed, as follows: 


STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia, January 10, 1945. 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
Vice President and President of the 
United States Senate, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find my appointment 
of HuGcH B. MITCHELL as a United States Sen. 
ator from the State of Washington, to fill 
the vacancy created by my becoming the duly 
elected and qualified Governor of the State 
of Washington. 

May I express my great esteem and affec. 
tion for yourself and the Members of the 
Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mon C. WALLGREN, 
Governor, 








STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Olympia. 
To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greetings: 

Having vacated my office as a United States 
Senator from the State of Washington by 
becoming the duly elected and qualified 
Governor of the State of Washington: 

Therefore, I, Mon C. Wallgren, Governor 
of the State of Washington, pursuant to the 
authority vested in me, do appoint Hucu B. 
MITCHELL-as a Senator from the State of 
Washington in the Senate of the United 
States until the general election next to be 
hereafter held in the State of Washington, 
and until his successor shall have been 
elected and qualified. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the State of 
Washington to be affixed at Olympia this 
10th day of January A. D. 1945. 

Mon C. WALLGREN, 
Governor Of Washington. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] BELLE REEVES, 
Secretary of State. 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND 
ATTAINMENT OF PEACE 


Mr. PEPPER obtained the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I prefer not to yield for 
the time being, but shall be glad to do 
so after making a brief statement. 

Mr. President, when an able Senator, 
who has a national reputation, upon the 
floor of the Senate holds out hope of 
terms more favorable than uncondition- 
al surrender to the enemy, attacks our 
allies, and makes it clear that he does 
not favor our entering into any effective 
international organization to Keep the 
peace of the world, I cannot refrain from 
stating at least that those are not my 
sentiments, and I believe they are the 
sentiments of very few, if any other Sen- 
ators, upon this floor. 

Mr. President, I asked for a yea and 
nay vote of the Senate on the Connally 
resolution, which was adopted some time 
ago, and I notice that the able Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] was 1 
of 5 Senators who opposed the Con- 
nally resolution, while 85 Senators voted 
in favor of it, and 6 Senators were re- 
corded as not voting at all. The Con- 
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nally resolution committed the Senate to 
the following declarations: 

Resolved, That the war against all our 
enemies be waged until complete victory is 


achieved. 
That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in-arms in securing a just and 


her industrial capacity located in the 
Ruhr, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator refers to abandoning the demand 


Mr. 


honorable peace, ‘ : 
That the United States, acting through its for unconditional surrender. Is there 
constitutional processes, join with free and 0t another course which is possible? 
Could not the term “unconditional sur- 


sovereign nations in the establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of the world. 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity 
of there being established at the earliest 
practicable date a general international or- 
ganization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, 
large and small, for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 


The able Senator from Montana refers 
to a resolution which he offered in the 
Senate on January 6, this year, which 
sets out what in his opinion should be 
the peace aims of this country upon 
which hostilities should cease, because in 
the early part of his resolution, on the 
first page, ads I have it before me, the 
Senator uses this language: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States, in order to affirm our faith in the 
uncompromised principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and in the integrity of its coauthors 
and 25 or more signatories, and in order that 
the ideals which sustain and guide our role 
in the present conflict shall continue to 
strengthen a victorious hope in the hearts of 
the suffering peoples of the world, a noble 
magnanimity of purpose within the United 
Nations, and an enduring bulwark of unity 
among the people of these United States; and 
in order to avert the further loss of the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of American boys 
as well as those of our allies, the wastage 
of our natural resources and the further 
break-down of the moral fiber of our people. 

Proposes the following statement of peace 
aims believing them to represent the aspira- 
tions of the American people and the essen- 
tial features of a just and lasting peace: 


Mr. President, nowhere among the six 
peace aims which are listed is there any ~ 
reference to unconditional surrender or 
to punishment of the German Nation or 
any of the German leaders or war crim- 
inals in Germany. Nowhere at all in 
those six peints is there any intimation 
that the United States will take any part 
in setting up an effective international 
organization with any power to Keep the 
peace of the world against the aggres- 
sors of the future. 

Mr. President, with all kindliness to 
the able Senator, in my humble opinion, 
with his ability and with the audience 
he has in this country, if he persists in 
urging that we abandon the demand 
for unconditional surrender, which was 


render” be defined and implemented 
without abandoning it? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
not heard of any peace terms. If the 
able Senator wishes to write a set of 
peace terms which he would propose, and 
we can compare them with uncondi- 
tional surrender, well and good. How- 
ever, it is now proposed that we advocate 
something less than unconditional sur- 
render. I do not see anything very 
severe to the enemy in these six points, 
Let me read them: 


1. The adoption of a universal bill of rights 
to safeguard the inalienable rights of every 
individual regardless of race, class, or re- 
ligious belief. 

2. The assured survival and extension of 
democratic principles and institutions and 
the preservation here of our American way 
of life. 

3. The immediate creation of a United Na- 
tions political council to provide for the 
democratic settlement, in harmony with the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, of terri- 
torial questions that have arisen in Europe 
and that may arise elsewhere. 

4. Free plebiscites under international su- 
pervision in all liberated countries to choose 
their own form of government and leader- 
ship, the time and procedure to be deter- 
mined by the United Nations political 
council. 

5. The immediate creation of a United Na- 
tions economic and social council “to bring 
about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the ob- 
ject of securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic advancement, and so- 
cial security.” 

6. With a view to assuring the security of 
all nations, large or small, victor or van- 
quished, and promoting the earliest possible 
peace and rehabilitation of Europe and the 
world, the United States Senate favors the 
creation of a general federation of European 
nations at the earliest possible date, within 
which disarmament and economic unifica- 
tion will be combined with sovereign equal- 
ity and cultural self-determination. 


The able Senator from Montana says 
that those should be the peace aims that 
the United States Senate should declare 
to the world. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell 
me with which one of those points he 


made long ago by President Roosevelt ‘isagrees? 
and Mr. Churchill, and I understand eae — PER. Mr. President, I very 
istinctly—— 


also by Premier Stalin—about which the 
Senator was silent at that time, if my 
memory is not in error—if now, when we 
have reached a crisis in this war, the able 
Senator from Montana persists in urging 
that we abandon the purpose to bring 
about unconditional surrender, it will 
cost more American lives than any state- 
ment Mr. Morgenthau ever made about 
taking away from Germany the power 
to wage war in the future by destroying 


Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell 
me with which one he disagrees? 

Mr. PEPPER. I disagree with No. 6, 
which limits the international organi- 
zation to keep the peace of the future 
to European nations, and very definitely 
keeps us out of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that the only one 
with which the Senator disagrees? 

My. PEPPER. Mr. President 
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Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell 
me with which of the other points he dis- 
agrees? 

Mr. PEPPER. Point No. 2, which re- 
fers to preserving the American way of 
life in the United States, has very little 
to do with peace terms. I did not know 
that that had to be one of the peace 
terms. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator 
disagree with it? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I do not; but I do 
not consider it very relevant to the peace 
terms. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator dis- 
agree with any of the other points? 

Mr. PEPPER. On their face the other 
points are not objectionable; but the able 
Senator proposes them as an alternative 
to unconditional surrender. 

Mr. WHEELER. No. The Senator is 
entirely mistaken. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is what the reso- 
lution says. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is trying 
to put words in my mouth, which I will 
not permit him to do. 

Mr. PEPPER. I read from the resolu- 
tion of the able Senator. I did not quote 
his words. 

Mr. WHEELER. The resolution is not 
in lieu of unconditional surrender. I 
have repeatedly stated, and I now repeat, 
that I am not suggesting a negotiated 
peace, I have so stated to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and he knows that I 
have made that statement on the floor 
of the Senate time and time again. 

What I am suggesting is that the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Churchill, and the other Allied 
leaders state their terms to the German 
people, as suggested by Dorothy Thomp- 
son, by the London Times, by the London 
Economist, by the Nineteenth Century 

and After, and by members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament. They call upon us to 
state our peace aims. Soldiers who are 
dying upon the battlefield have said that 
the fact that we have not stated our 
peace aims to Germany is costing the 
lives of AMerican boys. In my judgment, 
the reason we have not stated them— 
and I say it advisedly—is that the Big 
Three have not been able to agree upon 
them. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in my 
humble opinion, what will cost far more 
lives is the hope of the Germans that 
political division and dissension in the 
United States, to which the able Senator 
from Montana is now contributing, will 
make it possible for them to obtain better 
terms than unconditional surrender. 
That is where their hope lies, Mr. Presi- 

dent; and until that hope is crushed and 
destroyed they will continue to fight. 
But if the United Nations, and especially 
the people of the United States and the 
United States Senate, will, without a 
single break in our moral front, hold out 
no hope to them, and tell them that we 
made a mistake the last time when we 
did not go on to Berlin, the will of the 
German people to resist will be broken, 
When the able Senator was making 
his address he quoted with some dis- 
paragement the slogans, “On to Berlin,” 

“On to Tokyo,” and “Hang Hitler.” He 

did not make his position any too clear 
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even when questions were asked of him. 
He stated that he believed in the destruc- 
tion of Japan. He did not say anything 
about the destruction of Germany. I 
venture to say that if that speech is 
picked up and translated to the German 
people by Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
it will give encouragement to the enemy. 
I believe that it would be desirable, for 
the information of the Senate, to learn 
what the reaction in Germany is to what 
the able Senator has said on the floor of 
the Senate today, if the O. W. I. has the 
ability to determine the German reac- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I do not disparage or 
question the motives of the able Sena- 
tor; but I do very seriously question the 
wisdom of the effect of what he says 
when he makes speeches such as he has 
made here today. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me say first that 
I do not believe that we can abandon 
‘unconditional surrender, except with 
complete agreement among the Allied 
Nations as to a substitute policy. I be- 
lieve that the weakness of the Senator’s 
argument lies in the fact that Russia has 
never accepted the unconditional surren- 
der demand. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can 
speak only for myself; other Senators 
can speak only for themselves; but un- 
conditional surrender is the purpose of 
our leader, our Commander in Chief, as 
a military objective. Some of the oppo- 
nents of the President have criticized 
him, alleging that he has interfered in 
the administration of military, naval, 
and strategic policies. Under our Con- 
stitution, the President is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. When he, 
as Commander in Chief, states a military 
objective of this country the Senate 
ought to support him, unless he gives us 
some reason to believe that he has 
changed his objective, or unless the mili- 
tary and naval leaders do not believe it 
to be the wise thing. The Senator from 
Montana did not quote any admirals or 
generals, or any military, naval, or air 
authorities in the United States. We 
should support our own Commander in 
Chief. We should put up a solid front in 
the Senate in support of our military 
objectives. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator made the 
point that the argument of the Senator 
from Montana has a divisive effect 
among our allies. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was making the 
point that it cannot have that effect, be- 
cause our allies are not agreed upon un- 
conditional surrender. 

Mr. PEPPER. The United States has 
the largest concentration of forces fac- 
ing the enemy upon the western front; 
and in the long run we shall be one of the 
major powers which will bring about the 
defeat of Germany. I have heard noth- 
ing from any governmental source in 
Great Britain about changing the objec- 
tive of unconditional surrender, 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. A few moments ago 
I read a statement to the effect that 26 
members of Parliament had made a state- 
ment and signed a petition. I quoted 
the London Times and the London Econ- 
omist. It is generally conceded that the 
London Times is the most powerful news- 
paper in London, and is the spokesman 
for the Foreign Office. 

Mr.PEPPER. What newspapers say is 
a matter of freedom of speech. I am 
speaking about what the duly elected 
representatives of the people, and those 
who are a part of the Government, have 
said. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have called atten- 
tion to what 26 members of the British 
Parliament have said. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. If the 
members of Parliament have said that, 
I say that their remarks; as I have said 
of the remarks of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, are doing more harm than almost 
anything else could do in respect to 
changing the determination of the Ger- 
mans to fight and shorten the war. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to repeat 
what I said in a speech over the radio 
yesterday, namely, that within the con- 
fines of these four walls is where the 
peace of the Nation and the world in the 
future will be kept or lost. What the 
able Senator has said is the best evi- 
dence of it that I know of. It was not 
on the battlefields of Flanders that the 
last war and its victory of peace were 
lost, but in this Chamber. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I chal- 
lenge that statement, and I should like 
to have a demonstration of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. History demonstrates 
it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I do 
not care about the Senator’s notions of 
history. I think that is a terrible ac- 
cusation to make against this country 
and against the Senate. 

Will the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In what way was the 
peace of the world lost on the floor of 
the Senate? Let us have a demonstra- 
tion of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Very well. It was be- 
cause, in my humble opinion, the Senate 
failed to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
and to provide for our part in the League 
of Nations. Senators who have the point 
of view of the able Senator from Mon- 
tana, if there are a sufficient number of 
them, and if we do not change the rules 
of the Senate so as to curb their power 
of filibuster, are going to do the same 
thing again. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. This war was started 
by the movement of the German armies 
into Poland, preceded by the movement 
of the German armies into the Rhine- 
land and several other aggressive acts. 
Will the Senator demonstrate how, if 
we had been in the League of Nations, 
any decisions would have been different 
than those which were made? 
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Mr. PEPPER. I will tell the Senator 
how I think they would have been differ. 
ent. I think the United States at the 
conclusion of the last war had the mora] 
leadership of the world. In addition to 
that, the United States, through its duly 
elected President, had led in the estab. 
lishment of a League of Nations which 
offered the collective machinery by which 
collective security might be preserved in 
the world, and by which the might and 
conscience of the good people of the 
earth might be mobilized against war- 
mongers and wicked aggressors. 

The United States then, as now, occu- 
pied a position of great power in the 
world, as well as the position of moral 
leadership which it then enjoyed. I be. 
lieve the United States in a world-wide 
organization would have brought to its 
councils not only great moral leadership, 
great physical power, and great natural 
resources and their strength, but a moral 
elevation, if you please, and personal 
disinterestedness which the nations of 
the Old World do not have. I think we 
could have brought to bear upon those 
councils influences without which they 
disintegrated into a bickering, fighting 
lot of Old World powers, as they have 
always been. I think that President Wil- 
son saw, when he advocated the League 
of Nations, that never again could the 
United States of America be secure and 
safe by simply standing on the Monroe 
Doctrine and by waiting for some nation 
to become the dominant nation of west- 
ern Europe and to supplant Britain in 
the domination of the Atlantic Ocean. 
He saw that we had to take an affirma- 
tive part, as the able senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], said when 
he electrified this body and the country 
several days ago by pointing out in the 
Senate that no longer can a negative 
policy on the part of the United States 
secure the peace of this Nation in the 
future, and therefore he advocated that 
we take our part in keeping the peace of 


. the world. But in President Wilson’s day 


the Senate repudiated that effort. 

When the able senior Senator from 
Michigan spoke to the Senate a day or 
two ago, he emphasized the desirability of 
having the United States enter into col- 
lective security commitments against the 
rise of a new German aggression. That 
is what President Wilson saw when he 
was at Versailles. The French pleaded 
with him and with Great Britain, saying, 
“We know that Germany will attack us 
again, and the only hope we have is either 
to keep the Rhineland or to keep the 
Germans from reoccupying the Rhine- 
land, or to have you join us in a pact of 
security against future German aggres- 
sions.” 

But it was not thought desirable that 
the French should occupy the left bank 
of the Rhine; and it was considered that 
perhaps it would be dangerous to agree 
to the other French suggestion. So a 
tentative agreement was made, as the 
Senator well knows, by the British and 
American peoples and Governments to 
guarantee to the French security against 
future German aggression. The British 
Parliament ratified that agreement 
unanimously. Thereafter it came to the 
United States Senate, together with the 
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Treaty of Versailles. After the Senate 
failed to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
including provision for the League of Na- 
tions, it did not even take up the pact 
to make secure the frontiers of France. 
We abandoned our allies. We abandoned 
our objectives. We abandoned our dead. 
We waited for the next war to come. 

That is why I say that if America had 
taken an affirmative part, at least the 
probability is that we might have avoided 
the war which has come to curse this 
generation. 

“Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
¢he Senator agree with me that the war 
might have been prevented had France, 
which had the best and largest army in 
the world, repelled the German aggres- 
sion in the Rhineland? 

Mr. PEPPER. It might have. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Upon what theory 
can the Senator put the blame for this 
war upon the Senate of the United States 
or the Senators who preceded us in this 
Chamber, when France, with the largest 
army in the world lacked the spirit to 
protect her own interests? Under what 
theory can it be said that the Senate of 
the United States should have taken 
action to repel those attacks? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the 
first place the Germans were our ene- 
mies, as well as the enemies of the 
French, because we had _ previously 
fought them and had suffered some sev- 
eral hundred thousand casualties in the 
earlier war to crush Germany and to 
keep Germany from becoming the master 
of western Europe and to prevent her 
from crushing Britain and becoming the 
dominant naval power in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Iam not at all sure that France 
has any greater obligation to keep a 
would-be world conqueror in check than 
we have. Our interests reach around the 
world, and, in my opinion, we have a 
comparable obligation to keep down a 
would-be world conqueror. 

However, we abandoned that obliga- 
tion and left it to those who happened 
to be geographically more proximate. 
But the military truism was established 
in the last war, and before it, that if 
Germany comes across the Rhine River, 
to the west, she endangers the security 
of the Western Hemisphere and the peace 
of this Nation. So it is as much our 
obligation as it is the obligation of France 
to see to it that a great aggressor such 
as Germany, which threatens our own 
security, and which would have chal- 
lenged the Monroe Doctrine immediately 
after becoming the master of western 
Europe and the Atlantic Ocean, does not 
gain her aspirations of conquest: 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest the weak- 
ness of the Senator’s argument is that 
he draws no distinction between primary 
and secondary responsibilities. Cer- 
tainly a nation directly threatened with 
aggression and able to repel it has a pri- 
mary responsibility, and those who do 
not come at least within the immediate 
threat have no more than a secondary 
responsibility, except under international 
theories which would cast sovereignties 
into an international jackpot—theories 
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which have never been accepted by this 
country, and which I say never will be 
accepted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let us 
assume that the responsibility of the 
United States is a secondary obligation. 
Nevertheless, the obligation of France is 
not exclusive. Not only that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but, as I said a moment ago, the 
next thing which was responsible for the 
German nation’s rising to its present 
position and starting this war was the 
fact that the Allies were divided. They 
fell apart. Even Russia could not get 
them together by her appeal. The 
United States might have gotten them 
together, but we abandoned any effort 
to get them together. 

In other words, it has always been my 
belief that if the United States had taken 
a strong position, even as late as Sep- 
tember 1939, we could have stopped the 
beginning of this war without the shed- 
ding of the blood of one American man, 
and I shall always believe that those who 
delayed the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
in the United States Senate in 1939 also 
contributed dangerously to the probabil- 
ity of this war. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will the 

enator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I disclaim the respon- 
sibility the Senator has just mentioned, 
and I disclaim our ability to have been 
effective in the ways the Senator has just 
indicated. We were the leaders in pro- 
moting the peace of the world through 
the Kellogg Pact and through the various 
other pacts. We were always taking a 
front position. We took a lead to stop 
the first act of aggression in Manchuria, 
but we were deserted; we had no support. 
The Senator cannot demonstrate that 
had we been a member of the League of 
Nations the course of history would have 
been any different. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will 
leave the Senator to argue with history. 
I wish to say only another word in conclu- 
sion. I respect the Senator’s view, but I 
have stated the reasons which caused me 
to state the conclusions I presented a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. President, let me say, as I said a 
short time ago, that with the machinery 
which now prevails in the Senate of the 
United States for implementing the de- 
cisions of our Chief Executive, there is no 
nation in the world which can count upon 
the commitments of this country to be 
effective in preserving their security 
against new aggressors in future years. 

A few days ago I made the statement 
on the floor of the Senate that I thought, 
in view of our duty and our power to 
concur with the Executive in the making 
of treaties before they became effective, 
that we had a coequal responsibility in 
the determination of our own foreign pol- 
icy. Some constitutional authority 
thereafter wrote a letter to the President 
and took sharp issue with the statement 
which I made. He said that no authority 
existed in the Constitution for my making 
such a statement. The President trans- 
mitted the letter to me. 

Mr. President, I think it is of interest 
to every Senator to reexamine the ques- 
tion of what is the status of the Senate in 





respect to commitments of this country 
which constitute the framework and 
foundation of our foreign policy. 

In my statement the other day I also 
said that we had, under the Constitu- 
tion, the right to advise the Executive 
about what our foreign policy should be. 
I stand upon that statement. In my 
Opinion, the matter of committing this 
country to a foreign policy is a partner- 
ship between the Executive and the Sen- 
ate. We cannot have a foreign policy 
without commitments, and the Execu- 
tive cannot make commitments without 
the approval of the United States Sen- 
ate. I do not think it is proper to sit 
here, divided as we appear to be, without 
clarification of our own sentiments and 
ideas, and not give the Chief Executive 
any general charter of authority, or in- 
dication of policy which we will back up, 
but, instead, send him off on a mission 
around the world to meet with other 
world leaders and make commitments 
upon which to base a hope for future 
peace. I do not know how we can avoid 
doing so, because constitutional and or- 
ganizational difficulties are very great. 
I am sure that the only way we can get 
around it is for the Senate voluntarily to 
come together with a new spirit of con- 
secration and dedication in backing up 
thé men who are dying and in trying to 
save the lives of the men who would 
otherwise have to fight in a future war. 

I would dare to propose that it would 


‘not be improper for the minority lead- 


er and his colleagues to caucus formally 
or informally with reference to their sen- 
timents, and how far they would go, and 
for our majority leader to do the same 
thing on this side of the aisle. By doing 
so I believe that something in the way of 
a patriotic compact could be worked out 
which would represent at least the views 
of a sufficient number of the Members of 
the Senate to be determinative of what 
we will do and when we will do it. If 
the United States Senate wants really to 
guarantee that we shall have an effective 
foreign policy, certain things could be 
accomplished in the Senate, and within 
a week’s time the world could be made 
over by purpose, determination, and 
patriotism on the part of the Senate of 
the United States. 

I wish we could abandon any regard 
for those views by which we are bound 
with respect to traditions, and that ritu- 
alism by which we are so often controlled, 
and sit down here humbly and prayer- 
fully, and try to save the lives of boys 
who are dying on the battle fronts every 
day in the snows of France, in the dark 
oceans of the Asiatic world, and: upon 
the jungle mainland where they grapple 
with the dastardly Japs. 

So, Mr. President, while I have read 
the statement of the able Senator who 
is chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee that it would be perhaps bet- 
ter for the Senate not to discuss this 
subject, nevertheless, since the able Sen- 
ator from Montana has opened it up and 
at least indicated the sentiments which 
he has expressed here today, it might be 
well for the Senate to consider what its 
own course should be in trying to serve 
best the cause of peace. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wish to make one 
more observation on the attempt of the 
Senator to put the blood of this war 
upor. the Senate. I would remind the 
Senator that after the debates which 
took place in the Senate with regard to 
the League of Nations, the matter was 
fully canvassed on the hustings, and the 
voters overwhelmingly decided in 1920 
against the League of Nations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; and I could quote 
to the able Senator from Colorado from 
a book a statement that the Republican 
leader, former Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, who was put in charge of the 
debate against the League of Nations, 
said that he told Henry Cabot Lodge 
when he asked him to take the leader- 
ship of the debate against the League of 
Nations on the floor of the Senate, that 
80 percent of the peonle favored the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I did 
not intend to bring politics into this 
discussion. ; 

Mr. PEPPER. Neither did I. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Yet, the Senator has 
referred to such a subject, and so let me 
state 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator referred 
to the elections of 1920. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The record will show 
that more Members of the Senate on the 
Democratic side of the aisle voted 
against the League with reservations 
than on the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator may war 
with history if he wishes to do so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not want to war 
with history; I cooperate with the in- 
evitable. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. Today the able Sena- 
tor from Colorado has been cooperating 
with the Senator from Montana, and I 
do not know with whom else he co- 
operates. Maybe he has in mind the in- 
evitable dead when he says he would not 
join an effective international organiza- 
tion to keep the peace. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cooperated with the 
Senator from Montana in his statements 
of fact as to the present state of foreign 
affairs. I have not indicated any con- 
clusion as to his thesis. I defined to the 
Senator from Florida where I would use 
force and where I would not use it. I 
believe that when the Senator attempts 
to put a gag upon any Senator in this 
Chamber by urging that one line of 
argument is divisive and another line 
patriotic, he is merely scratching an 
unwholesome itch. 

Mr. PEPPER. I say to the able Sena- 
tor from Colorado that it is not the itches 
within the Senate but the cancers which 
are dangerous to the peace of the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I shall 
not attempt to answer the statements 
which have been made, but I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement appearing in The 
Progressive of January 1, 1945, quoting 
Mr. Sulzberger, of the New York Times, 
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in which he states, among other things, 
as follows: 

At the Roosevelt-Churchill conference in 
Casablanca early in 1943 the President 
“ardently urged the adoption of an uncon- 
ditional-surrender policy by the Allies,” Sulz- 
berger informs us. “Mr. Churchill was re- 
luctant to support such an out-and-out 
statement * * *, It was felt that this 
would tend to negate the moral effect of the 
Allies’ aerial bombings of Germany by stif- 
fening the Germans’ morale.” 


Of course, Mr. President, when I made 
my statement I expected that at any time 
I disagreed with my friend, the Senator 
from Florida, I would be charged by the 
internationalist crowd, which was so 
anxious to take us into this war, with 
doing something to injure the war effort. 
But, so far as I am concerned, I can 
“take it,” and nobody will stop me from 
expressing my honest views upon this 
floor by a statement that by doing so is 
to help Goebbels. I am not interested 
in helping Goebbels; I am not interested 
in helping Churchill. I am interested 
only in helping the boys who are dying 
upon the battlefields of Europe. When 
the Senator from Florida intimates that 
Goebbels will send out my speech, let me 
ask him if it was not Goebbels who placed 
Morgenthau’s statement and the uncon- 
ditional surrender pledges in the hands 
of every German soldier on the front. 

Let me ask, Mr. President, If what I 
have said is true, when we are pursuing 
a program which would drag the Ger- 
man people into enslavement, how can 
they do otherwise than continue to fight 
as they have been fighting? 

Mr. President, I would not charge that 
what the Senator has said would be read 
by Goebbels, but if that kind of inflam- 
matory speech is to help the Allies, if it 
tends to save boys who are dying upon 
the battlefields, then I certainly miss my 
guess. Certainly the boys who are writ- 
ing home do not say that. 

During the course of my remarks I 
called attention to letters which have 
come from soldier boys saying that the 
demand for unconditional surrender has 
caused the Germans to fight like hell. 
Of course, my colleague from Florida 
knows more about what is going on in 
Europe in the front-line trenches than 
do the boys who are fighting there and 
dying; he knows more than the officer to 
whom I referred: who has just returned 
from Italy; he knows more than cor- 
respondents over there on the battle- 
fields. He knows more about Germany 
than do Dorothy Thompson and Walter 
Lippmann. He knows more than the 
London Times, which is right there on 
the spot. He knows more than the Lon- 
don Economist, and the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After. Certainly it is fine for 
him, and many others in this country 
who are safe from bombing and other 
perils of war, to rise and wrap the Ameri- 
can flag around them and denounce 
everyone who disagrees, saying that their 
statements probably emanate from Ger- 
many, or something of the kind. In my 
judgment, statements of that kind are, 
to say the least, not representative of 
fair play in the Senate of the United 
States or anywhere else. I would never 
intimate that any Member of the Senate 
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under any conditions would interfere 
with the war effort. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business today it adjourn 
until Thursday next at 12 o’clock noon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FISH AND GAME RESOURCES ON INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 11 and 12 last the Western Asso- 
ciation of State Game and Fish Commis- 
sioners, at a special meeting in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, adopted a certain resolution, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry and to be 
printed in the REcorD, as follows: 


Resolution 1 


Whereas the fish and game resources on 
many Indian reservations have progressively 
declined to an alarming extent; and 

Whereas these resources, whe properly 
perpetuated, are of great value to the Indians 
for subsistence, ceremonial, and recreational 
purposes; and 

Whereas fish and game migrate to and from 
Indian reservations from State and federally 
owned lands and waters; and 

Whereas the absence of regulations in the 
interest of conservation of fish and game on 
Indian reservations is a cause of regret, and, 
at times, of contention between the Indians 
and the whites, who both participate in these 
resources; and 

Whereas both Indians and whites would 
benefit from the rebuilding of fish and game 
resources on Indian reservations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Western Association of 
State Game and Fish Commissioners favors 
the enactment of legislation which will au- 
thorize and empower the councils or other 
governing bodies of the various Indian tribes 
to promulgate codes, and, in the absence of 
such codes acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior, said Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized to prescribe regulations for the 
conservation and restoration of fish and wild- 
life, and for the control of fishing, trapping, 
and hunting by Indians on tax-free Indian- 
owned lands within Indian reservations; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That such codes and regulations 
shall conform as closely as practicable to the 
fish and wildlife laws of the State in which 
the reservation is located; and be it further 

Resolved, That such codes and regulations 
shall require that all non-Indians shall con- 
form to the laws of the State in which the 
reservation is located; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Members of 
Congress, the Governors of the 11 Western 
States, the International Association of Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners, and 
such other person or organization as the pres- 
ident and/or secretary may determine, 


INDEPENDENT STATUS OF RURAL ELEC- 
TRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
REcorD and appropriately referred a res- 
olution adopted by the Tennessee Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
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Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas a committee of the United States 
Senate, which was appointed to investigate 
the Rural Electrification Administration, has 
reported its conclusions that an emergency 
exists in R. E. A. which imperils the success- 
ful continuance of R. E. A.; and 

Whereas this committee has recommended 
to the United States Senate that legislation 
should be approved immediately to remove 
R. E. A. from its present subordinate posi- 
tion in the Department of Agriculture and 
to restore it to its original status as an in- 
dependent agency of government; and 

Whereas the Rural Electrification Coopera- 
tives in the Tennessee Valley have, in addi- 
tion to the facts and arguments made by the 
Senate committee to support the recommen- 
dation that R. E. A. be restored to its inde- 
pendent status, the ever-present example 
siven in the Tennessee Valley Authority of 
the advantages which R. E. A. would have as 
an independent agency; and 

Whereas a bill has been introduced in the 
United States Senate to restore the independ- 
ent status of R. E. A. and that bill is now 
before the Senate Committee on Agriculture: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the representatives of Ten- 
nessee Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
and representatives of other rural electric co- 
operatives which purchase power from Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority assembled in meet- 
ing in Nashville, Tenn., September 12 and 13, 
1944, urge that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture shall hear evidence immediately 
on the bill, and that every opportunity shall 
be given to any opponent of the bill to pre- 
sent evidence, but that no delay shall be 
permitted in rushing the issues involved to 
an immediate decision; and 

That, unless evidence is presented to over- 
whelm the evidence already in the records 
of the Senate, and is presented immediately, 
the Congress of the United States shall move 
to meet the emergency condition in R. E. A. 
and shall approve of the legislation to re- 
store the independent status of R. E. A.; and 

That the Senate committee investigating 
the R. E. A. is urged to resume its inquiry 
immediately and to inquire whether certain 
officials and employees of R. E. A. who have 
been charged in the testimony already taken 
with very questionable conduct, have any 
answer and that they shall be given an op- 
portunity to answer; and 

That the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Administration authorities in R. E. A. shall 
be comepelled to show immediately what 
they have done to restore the guilt or in- 
nocence of such officials and employees and 
that they shall be held to an accounting 
for their failure to act or be commended 
for action they may have taken and of which 
we are not yet aware; and 

That the committee shall hear further 
testimony from any R. E. A. cooperative 
representative who has proposals to improve 
the administration of R. E. A.; and 

That copies of this resolution shall be 
sent to Members of the United States Senate, 
members of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, and to Members of the House of 
Representatives from the Tennessee Valley 
area; and 

That representatives of the Tennessee Val- 
ley in Congress shall be advised of the con- 
victions of the representatives of rural elec- 
tric cooperatives in the Tennessee Valley area 
that R. E. A. is in peril of divided administra- 
tive authority and division of responsibilities 
of administrators within R. E. A. and that the 
representatives in the Congress must assume 
their responsibility in this matter and be ex- 
pected hereafter to be held to an accounting 
for the success or failure to get immediate 
consideration for this legislation to restore 
the independent status of R. E. A. a 


PETROLEUM AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States, in an 
official communication a few days ago, 
requested that the Senate return to the 
President the so-called oil agreement, or 
treaty, with Great Britain. In pursuance 
of that request as in executive session 
I submit an order which I send to the 
desk and ask to have agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The or- 
der will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the order as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Secretary of the Senate 
be directed to return to the President of the 
United States, in compliance with his re- 
quest of the 10th instant, the agreement on 
petroleum between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, signed in Wash- 


ington August 8, 1944, printed as Executive 
FP, Seventy-eighth Congress, second session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order is agreed to. 


TRIAL IN CAIRO OF ASSASSINS OF LORD 
MOYNE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I read 
in the New York Times a dispatch from 
Cairo reporting on the trial which is now 
under way there of two young Palestin- 
ians who have confessed to the assassina- 
tion of Lord Moyne, the late British Resi- 
dent Minister in the Middle East. I ask 
unanimous consent that the story en- 
titled “Moyne Trial Plea Censored by 
Court,” by C. L. Sulzberger, be printed in 
the body of the Recorp. 

The New York Times correspondent 
states that the defendants have ex- 
plained for 2 hours their reasons and mo- 
tives which led them to their unfortu- 
nate act of despair. The courtroom was 
packed with correspondents. The de- 
fendants spoke fluent English and the 
correspondents took plenty of notes— 
but, says the Times correspondent, they 
were prohibited by the censorship from 
reporting one single word of the defense 
of the two young men being tried for 
their lives. 

Now, Mr. President, political assassina- 
tions are one of the world’s most ancient 
and persistent ills, and the precedents 
are very humerous, but it is the custom of 
civilized peoples to give fair and open 
trials so that justice may prevail. I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, a procedure which 
prevents the defendants from stating 
their case is grossly unfair and inimical 
to justice. Irise to express my hope that 
the British authorities in Egypt, who 
have probably forced this procedure upon 
the Egyptian judges trying this case, will 
rectify their grossly erroneous decision. 

Mr. President, we are in the midst of a 
bloody and costly war for human decency 
and justice. The Hebrew people—the 
compatriots of the two defendants—have 
suffered millions of dead wantonly mur- 
dered by our barbarous enemies. The 
two young Palestinians must get a fair 
and just trial, lest, God forbid, they, too, 
be added to the staggering toll of Hebrew 
martyrs in this war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Dakota? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Morne TrIAL PLEA CENSORED By CouRT— 
“Srern Gano” KILLER EXPLAINS CRrRIME’S 
PoLiTicaL SETTING, BUT IT Is KEPpr SECRET 


(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Carro, Eeypt, January 11.—A secret organ- 
ization dispatched two young Palestinian 
Jews to Cairo last autumn with specific in- 
structions to assassinate Lord Moyne, British 
Resident Minister, it was frankly admitted 
in military court here today by Eliahu Bet- 
Tsouri, one of the youthful pair now on trial 
for their lives. 

The accused man, who yesterday said 
openly that he and his friend, Eliahu Hakim, 
had together shot Lord Moyne and Corporal 
Fuller, his English chauffeur, on November 
6, did not specifically identify this organiza- 
tion as the notorious “Stern gang,” as it is 
generally known, but it was obvious that it: 
Was one and the same. 

One is permitted to state that Bet-Tsouri 
delivered himself of what it is permitted to 
describe only as a “political tirade.” This 
“political tirade” lasted 2 hours and was 
coolly and calmly spoken by Bet-Tsouri in 
fluent, if frequently slightly incorrect, Eng- 
lish, so that all the foreign correspondents 
seeking to report the case could fully under- 
stand. 

CONDUCTS HIS OWN DEFENSE 

The presiding justice of the five-man tri- 
bunal, which is composed of Egyptian jurists 
and army officers, interrupted Bet-Tsouri fre- 
quently and requested him to adhere to the 
facts surrounding the actual details of the 
crime. 

Bet-Tsouri, who appeared to handle his 
defense almost solely on his own without 
consultation with or interruption by his 
counsel, explained that he desired to give 
the reasons for this assassination and why 
he had been ordered to undertake it. He 
managed to maintain the sequence of his 
tale and to continue its even fiow, referring 
only rarely to his shabby sheaf of notes and 
leaning forward, arms akimbo, as he surveyed 
the courtroom and tribunal across a row 
of spiked iron pickets isolating the prisoners’ 
dock. 

The packed courtroom buzzed with excite- 
ment and red tarbooshes bobbed back and 
forth in whispered comment. The presiding 
justice, warning the prisoner against making 
propaganda statements, ordered the news- 
papermen to cease taking notes. 

Bet-Tsouri’s tale was long and dramatic, 
but the dramatis personnae, in the sense of 
individuals or countries, canngt be men- 
tioned, partly because of censorship and 
partly because of the tribunal’: ruling against 
any propaganda. 

It is permitted to state that Bet-Tsourl 
contends that “the ideas I am going to men- 
tion are very different from Zionist ideas.” 

This point is important in the view of 
Jewish elements in Palestine. Lord Moyne’s 
assassination is heartily deplored by a huge 
majority of Palestine Jewry. 

Bet-Tsouri showed no emotion as he re- 
counted details of the murder itself—which 
it is permitted to report—and in fact he 
described himself at one point as “absolutely 
cold-blooded.” 

Bet-Tsouri again pointed out his belief 
that he and Hakim should be tried by an 
international court, but this request already 
had been rejected at yesterday’s opening ses- 
sion on the ground that the crime was com- 
mitted on Egyptian soil by persons possess- 
ing weapons illegally, who later attacked an 
Egyptian policeman. 

“We believe this case is tied to questions 
of absolute justice, which is not confined to 
the boundaries of any one state,” he said. 
“It is impossible to try it according to the 
laws of any one country,” 
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The prisoner said the chauffeur was killed 
by acc.dent, as contrasted with his admission 
that Lord Moyne’s murder was deliberate 
end premeditated. He said Hakim had taken 
precautions to avoid hurting anyone else. 
He outlined three alternative plans for the 
execution of the crime and said it was finally 
decided to shoot the Minister before his resi- 
dence to limit other loss of life. It was espe- 
cially desired not to kill the chauffeur, he 
said, because he was wearing the uniform of 
the British Army and fighting a war that is 
not connected with our war. 

He contended that by selecting the plan 
to shoot Lord Moyne at his residence he had 
increased the danger to Hakim and himself, 
since Lord Moyne lived on an island in the 
Nile connected with the mainland by nar- 
row bridges. 

Sveaking in a legalistic, almost detached 
way, Bet-Tsouri told how Hakim had ap- 
proached Lord Moyne’s car while he himself 
covered the driver and shot him when Fuller 
refused to lie down on the ground. He said 
he had shot him to prevent him from grab- 
bing his revolver and had shot him three 
times because his mind was more or less 
blank and his finger had been trained by 
target practice always to fire three times, 

“We had-previously agreed that my friend 
would shoot the lord because he was using a 
pistol known in America as a six-shooter and 
used by American cowboys,” he added. “It 
is simpler, with less danger of stoppages. 
Nobody in the world is sorrier than I that I 
hed to shoot the driver. 

“The facts proved that our precautions to 
avoid hitting anybody else were insufficient. 
Men of our organization are accustomed to 
shooting anybody interfering with their ac- 
tions, but we had special instructions not to 
hurt anybedy but the lord.” 

From this point on the judge’s ruling, plus 
extensive censorship, prevents reporting 
Bet-Tsouri’s statement. 


REPRINT OF DUMBARTON 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
is much demand revealed by corre- 
spondence of Senators for copies of the 
Dumbarton Oaks document. The sup- 
ply has now been exhausted, and I ask 
unanimous consent for a reprint of the 
document, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

ADJUSTMENTS OF WAGES IN GRAND 

FORKS, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Grand Forks Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation on the 8th day of January, deal- 
ing with the matter of adverse rulings by 
the National War Labor Board on appli- 
cations for permission to increase or ad- 
just wages to meet changing labor con- 
ditions in Grand Forks, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoORD, as follows: 

Whereas it is apparent to the Grand Forks 


OAKS 


Civic and Commerce Association that real 
hardships are being imposed on many of the 
old established businesses of this community 
through adverse rulings by the National War 


Labor Board on their applications for per- 
mission to increase or adjust wages to meet 
changing labor conditions in Grand Forks; 
and 

Whereas the Grand Forks Civic and Com- 
merce Association believes it is essential to 
the future prosperity of this community that 
an effort be made to correct this condition, 
the following statement is made; 
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In the wage base period of October 1942, 
and prior to that time, there was a surplus of 
skilled and semiskilled labor in Grand 
Forks and this enabled employers to estab- 
lish and maintain competent organizations 
stabilized on the then prevailing wage 
scales. 

There then was no important war indus- 
try in Grand Forks attracting labor from 
the normal peacetime pursuits, nor had 
there then been any marked increase in new 
businesses to compete for the labor supply in 
this community, 

Demands for labor in other sections and 
the influx of new businesses into the com- 
munity after that base period resulted in a 
vast turn-over in employment. Only the new 


_ businesses and the businesses permitted to 


establish higher wage rates were able to 
employ and hold adequate staffs, and these 
were drawn largely from long-established 
businesses unable to meet the wage competi- 
tion, as they were compelled to conform to 
wages on the October 1942 base period. 

This turn-over has forced employment in 
the older establishments of many more em- 
ployees than would have been necessary had 
they been permitted to increase the wages of 
trained employees to meet the competition 
of other employers, both in and outside the 
community, with a resultant actual loss in 
man-hours and lessened efficiency in opera- 
tion of their businesses. 

It is apparent that unless many of the 
businesses of this community are permitted 
to adjust their wage scales and thus hold 
their remaining employees, both trained and 
newly employed, the post-war period will 
find them inadequately manned and unable 
to meet the anticipated competition that will 
accompany the return to peacetime condi- 
tions. 

There is no real solution in the authority 
to raise wages to 50 cents an hour without 
formal application to the War Labor Board. 
While this may satisfy the inexperienced 
employees and those not in important posi- 
tions, it serves only to work a discrimination 
against the skilled employees of long tenure 
and for whose services the competition is 
keenest. This tends to destroy established 
differentials of pay within the business or- 
ganization: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Grand Forks Civic and 
Commerce Association, That it urges the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to give full cogni- 
zance to this condition and so rule on appli- 
cations of employers for wage increases and 
adjustments in Grand Forks that the older- 
established businesses will be enabled to re- 
tain their present employees, a condition es- 
sential to their proper service to this impor- 
tant agricultural region and one necessary for 
their preparation for the post-war period: 
And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the National War Labor Board 
in Washington and to its regional office in 
Chicago, and that copies also be sent to Mem- 
bers of the North Dakota congressional dele- 
gation in Washington. 


CHARGES FOR GRAZING ON THE PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, for 
some time there has been a movement 
on the part of the Interior Department to 
increase the charges for grazing made 
against users of the open public domain 
in the public-land States. Letters have 
passed between the senior Senator from 
Nevada and the Secretary of the Interior 
on that subject. One of the letters from 
the Secretary was, either inadvertently 
or otherwise, addressed to the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. I ask 
leave to have inserted in the REcorD my 
letter to the Secretary dated January 5 
last. 


JANUARY 15 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 5, 1945, 
Hon. Harotp L. IcKgs, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. Cc. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrETARY: Referring to your 
letter of December 28, 1944, I can agree with 
you that the advisory board system, as pro- 
vided for in the Taylor Grazing Act, afforcs a 
highly desirable instrument and method of 
procedure for the consideration of matters 
affecting the users of grazing districts. The 
National Advisory Board Council, I have no 
doubt, too, serves a very useful purpose as an 
adjunct of the advisory board set up. I can 
also agree with your comment with respect 
to the National Advisory Board Council that 
“Any advice that they may offer on the mat- 
ter of grazing fees, will, I am sure, be helpful 
to me in determining what action to take on 
any recommendation that the Director of 
Grazing may make on the subject.” 

But I cannot agree that the Advisory Board 
Council alone can speak for all of the State 
and district advisory boards, and the many 
livestock users of the grazing districts, upon 
so important a matter as the drastic increase 
in grazing fees proposed by the Director of 
Grazing. Especially the council cannot speak 
for all these interests when the proposal is 
suddenly pulled out of a hat, without previ- 
ous notice, as it was at Salt Lake City, and it 
is presented by your Department Officials as 
virtually an accomplished fact, to be made 
effective without an opportunity for the 
council or users to give it the careful study 
that its importance demands. 

Nor can I agree wtih you that a small com- 
mittee of the council, closeted with you in 
Washington, and no doubt surrounded by 
an array of department attorneys and offi- 
cials, is qualified to represent the grazing 
district users in a decision of such far-reach- 
ing consequences. That is not a democratic 
procedure. It cannot possibly take the place 
of a full and frank discussion, in the open, 
with the opportunity for all interested par- 
ties to be heard, and the subject to be care- 
fully considered on its merits with all of its 
incidence and implications. For this reason 
I shall insist that the whole matter be dis- 
cussed in public hearings before my sub- 
committee on Public Lands and Surveys, at 
central and accessible points in the West, 
before a final decision is reached or changes 
in the grazing fees made effective. 

This has been my posiiton since the mat- 
ter first came to my attention, as you know. 
I now find that it is also the view of the 
president of the National Advisory Board 
Council; and I have reason to believe that it 
represents the views of other members of 
the council as well. 

The views of the president of the National 
Advisory Board Council, and inferentially 
those of other members as well, have been 
conveyed to me in a letter of December 29, 
1944. In that letter Mr. Gordon Griswold 
has so clearly stated the viewpoints and issues 
involved that I am attaching hereto a copy 
of it for your enlightenment. In Mr. Gris- 
wold’s entire statement I most heartily con- 
cur. 

It is true, as you point out in your letter 
in such detail, that certain compilations and 
conclusions, which the Grazing Service choose 
to call a range appraisal study, were pre- 
sented and discussed at hearings before my 
subcommittee in 1941. The study comprises, 
essentially, wholly inadequate data, and a 
long and tortuous series of eliminations and 
substitutions. After listening to those dis- 
cussions, I could not escape the definite 
conclusion that the so-called range appraisal 
study, to which you refer, could not, even 
by courtesy, be designated as a study in any 
proper meaning of that term. That con- 
clusion was evidently shared by Director Rut- 
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ledge, who repeatedly stated flatly, both 
during the discussions and afterward, that 
he had not approved the study or its con- 
clusions or inferences. 

That study, in my judgment, and that of 
every competent person who has attempted 
to analyze it, with whom I have discussed it, 
is far from being either adequate or sound. 
It certainly falls far short of being a proper 
basis for the conclusions drawn, and the 
uses to which your Department is attem»t- 
ing to apply them. 

I do not gather, from anything that has 
come to my attention since those hearings, 
including your letters, that the so-called 
study has been carried forward since 1941, 
In fact, the investigator for my subcommit- 
tee, when in the Grazing Service Salt Lake 
City office, in October last, specifically and 
in detail asked to see any and all files per- 
taining to grazing fees. He was assured by 
the Acting Director of Grazing, Mr. Leech, 
that virtually nothing has been done on the 
subject since 1941, other than some very 
recent correspondence with the Nevada Cen- 
tral Committee looking forward to future 
studies What was alleged to be the only 
existing file on the subject was examined 
by the investigator, and it apparently veri- 
fied Mr. Leech’s statement. 

I call your attention and consideration to 
the following statements taken from the 
press release issued by the National Advisory 
Board Council on November 25, 1944, at the 
conclusion of its meetings with Director 
Forsling: 

“The National Advisory Board Council, in 
session at the Newhouse Hotel, charge the 
Grazing Service with breaking its pledge 
given to livestock operators if the proposed 
increase in grazing fees, as outlined by the 
Director of Grazing, is put into effect before 
the end of the war. 

“In 1942 the National Advisory Board Coun- 
cil was given assurances by the Grazing Serv- 
ice that there would be no change in the 

grazing fee for the duration of the war. 

“At yesterday’s session the director pre- 
sented to the National Advisory Board the 
proposed schedule of fees to be put into effect 
for the grazing season of 1945. This would 
constitute an increase of approximately 300 
percent over the grazing fees and without 
consideration of the pledge previously given 
to the range livestock operators. 

“The Taylor Grazing Act provides that the 
stockmen shall pay a reasonable fee. ; 

“The Secretary of the Interior is named as 
the Administrator with authority to fix such 
fee. The Secretary assured the stockmen 
that he ‘had no intention of making the 
act a revenue producer at all.’ That the 
users of the range would be asked to pay for 
range administration but nothing more. 
That the estimated cost at that time of such 
administration was $150,000 per annum. 

“These were direct representations made to 
obtain support for the passage of the act. 
That support was obtained. * * * This 
organization opposes such increase for the 
following reasons: 

“In open meeting it has been stated to the 
livestock industry that no action would be 
taken to raise the fees during the present 
emergency. * °* ® 

“1. Any fee finally fixed must be based on 
a direct relation to the reasonable cost of ad- 

ministering public lands for grazing purposcs 
and nothing more. Until the facts as to the 
cost of administration, together with the ne- 
cessity therefor and their relation to grazing 
are determined, no one can fix a reasonable 
fee as provided by the act. 

“2. The original estimate of the cost of ad- 
ministration was fixed at $150,000; the present 
fee produces in excess of $900,000. Certainly 
until facts showing the error of their estimate 
are presented there is no reason for raising 
additional moneys, 


“3. To raise grazing fees will constitute a 
direct repudiation of repeated promises made 
by representatives of the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and of the Grazing Service 
that fees would not be raised during the pres- 
ent emergency. Many livestock operators 
holding grazing permits are now serving in 
the armed forces of the United States. We 
should at least keep faith with them.” 

May I remind you, Mr. Secretary, that on 
April 20, 1934, when the Taylor grazing bill 
was under consideration, you made this state- 
ment of policy to the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys: 

“Gentlemen of the committee, all that the 
Department of the Interior wants to do is to 
maintain and upbuild the ranges for the 
benefit of the local interests.” 

“We have no intention of making this a 
revenue producer at all. We would like for 
the range to pay for its own administration 
and nothing more.” 

On the same day your spokesman, Mr. 
Poole, reiterated this policy to the Senate 
committee in these words: 

“We have stated repeatedly it was not the 
intention of the Department to make this a 
revenue-producing measure.” 

Again, on February 21, 1934, Mr. Poole in- 
formed the House Committee on the Public 
Lands that: 

“It is not the intention of the Department 
of the Interior to create new bureaus to ad- 
minister this bill. We feel confident that 
the present personnel of the General Land 
Office and the Geological Survey are ade- 
qrvately equipped both in experience and in 
knowledge to administer. Secondly, I would 
like to make a statement with reference *o 
the cost of administration. We have made 
a study of what thought this measure would 
involve in the way of expense to the users 
of the range. I have discussed it personally 
with the Secretary and it is his opinion that 
at the present time, in view of the economic 
conditions, we cannot put a charge on range 
use which would be burdensome to the live- 
stock industry. We do not, however, think it 
will cost greatly in excess of $150,000 a year 
to administer the bill.” 

At the time you made the statements 
quoted above, Congressman Taylor, the au- 
thor of the bill, made this statement of 
policy: 

“It is a great national conservation policy 
and nothing else. There is no intention or 
thought of putting any hardship upon any 
of the people of the West.” 

I am reliably informed that Director Fors- 
ling has freely acknowledged that Director 
Rutledge pledged to the livestock men that 
there would be no change in the grazing fees 
for the duration. He questions only as to 
whether he is bound by the pledges of his 
predecessor. I submit, that if there is to be 
no more continuity of policy than that, how 
is the livestock industry to attain the sta- 
bility so specifically set up as an objective 
in the preamble to the Taylor Grazing Act? 

In the course of my recent ‘nterview with 
Assistant Secretary Chapman, he repeatedly 
stated that this increase in the grazing fees 
has been forced upon the Grazing Service 
by pressure exerted by the House subcom- 
mittee on appropriations, when the Budget 
was before that subcommittee on February 
29, 1944. The testimony in question appears 
on pages 115 to 142 of the subcommittee hear- 
ings. A reading of that testimony can lead 
to no other reasonable conclusion than that 
the criticism or pressure was deliberately 
invited by the representatives of the Grazing 
Service who testified. I am supported in 
this conclusion by statements made to Con- 
gressman ROCKWELL, of Colorado, by th 
members of the House subcommittee, when 
this matter was recently ciscussed with 
them. These membcrs have stated cefinitely 
that they had no such though* cr intention. 
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At the hearings referred to, Mr. Leech 
passed around a chart or table, not repro- 
duced in the record, purporting to show that 
the .grazing furnished by the grazing dis- 
tricts was worth nearly $6,000,000 to the li- 
censees and permittees, whereas the fees col- 
lected were less than $1,000,000. The alleged 
value of nearly $6,000,000 was derived from 
the so-called range appraisal study, through 
a long and involved process of deductions and 
inferences. It is a purely hypothetical figure, 
and its validity is much more than highly 
questionable. 

As you know, the central committee of 
the Nevada State grazing boards has made 
a careful and detailed analysis of the so- 
called range appraisal study and its conciu- 
sions. This analysis was completed on No- 
vember 15, 1944, and was before the National 
Advisory Board Council when it met with 
Director Forsling in Salt Lake City. I am 
informed that it is now being printed by 
the State of Nevada, and is to be widely 
distributed throughout the range States. 
The analysis had an important part in the 
deliberations of the Council at the Salt Lake 
City meeting, and it influenced the position 
that the Council has taken. It is worthy of 
your careful consideration. 

In the interest of fair play with the thou- 
sands of livestock users of the 48 grazing 
districts in the 10 Western States, as well as 
in the interest of the reputation of your 
Department for fair dealing, this whole sub- 
ject of proper grazing fees should be fully 
and impartially discussed, in the open, with 
ample opportunity for all interested partics 
to be heard. I am determined that this 
shall be done before my subcommittee on 
Public Lands and Surveys at accessible points 
in the West. It is much too important and 
far-reaching a matter to be decided behind 
the closed doors of your office in the man- 
ner that your letters indicate that it is your 
intention to do it. 

I would appreciate hearing from you at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Respectfully, 
Pat McCarran. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomina- 
tions, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE O'CONNOR, 
OF MONTANA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a resolution (H. Res. 79) of 
the House of Representatives, which was 
read, as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1945. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JAMES 
F. O'Connor, a Representative from the State 
of Montana. . 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 
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Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Montana 
[ Mr. WHEELER] I send to the desk a reso- 
lution which I ask to have read, and for 
which I ask present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
Clution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 34) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
ceath of Hon. JAMrEs F. O’CoNnnor, late a 
Representative from the State of Montana. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair appoints as the committee on the 
rart of the Senate the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY]. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. BARKLEY Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to: and (at 4 o’clock and 13 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned, the ad- 
journment being, under the order pre- 
viously envered, until Thursday, January 
18, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 15, 1945: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Edwin C. Wilson, of Florida, now Director 
of the Office of Special Political Affairs, De- 
partment of State, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Turkey. 
Unitep STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following-named officer~ for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Regular Corps 
of the United States Public Health Service: 
To be assistant surgeons effective date of 
oath of ofiice: 
crge F. Kamen 
illiam C, Redmon 
Wardell H. Mills 
Richard H. Linn 
Frank A. Buell 
Andrew P. Sackett 
Edwift D. Merrill 
Flerbert F. Hager 
Vernon R. Dennis, Jr. 
Vernon G. Guenther 
James R. Hurley George W. Gibbins 
Robert L. Morrison Ralph V. Kinzie 
Willoughby J. Rothrock, Jr. 


Clarke W. Mangun, Jr, 
Dean W. Geheber 
Isaac M. Zigler 

Arthur M. Pettler 
Jacob Wagner 

John C. Sheehan 
Harold S. Barrett 
Edmund R, Clarke, Jr, 
Ira Avrin 

Merie Bundy 
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To be passed assistant surgeons effective 
date of oath of office: 

Will H. Aufranc 

William P. Sellers III 

Gene B. Haber 

Senior surgeons to be temporary medical 
directors effective January 1, 1£45: 

William Hendon Gordon 

Leroy E. Burney 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 

Col. William L. McKittrick to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 3d day of June 1944, 

Col. Lawson H. M. Sanderson to be a brig- 
adier general in the Marine Corps, for tempoe- 
rary service, from the 5th day of June 1944. 

Col. Christian F. Schilt to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 7th day of June 1944, 


HOUSS OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, JANUARY 15, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou who art the perfection of our 
humanity, who assures the deep satisfac- 
tion of the soul, verify Thy promise unto 
us: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” We 
praise Thee that the dominating truth 
which glows through the pages of Thy 
holy word and harks back through the 
long expectant years of the past, un- 
folded by the words of the prophets, is 
Thy mercy in the remission of Sins. 
Dear Lord, we humbly confess that our 
experiences confirm the sting of trans- 
gression and pray that Thy law may be 
written in our hearts. Thou hast a way 
out of every wrong, a release from every 
sorrow, and a strength for every frailty. 
Each day keep before us an uncompro- 
mising ideal; search us and know our 
hearts; try us and know our thoughts 
and see if there be any wicked way in us, 
and lead us in the way everlasting. 

O Good Shepherd, bend low. There 
cometh a mist and a weeping rain and 
life is never the same again. At an 
early hour the watch of death came 
when the world was asleep and took 
from us a strong, capable, patriotic 
Member, and as the heavens opened his 
soul became immortal. Yea, though we 
walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death may Thy rod and Thy staff be 
our comfort and our support and in 
Thy holy name, blessed Saviour, may we 
dwell in the House of our Lord forever. 
We pray that blessings of peace and rest 
may abide with this strickened fireside 
both now and forever. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 11, 1945, was read 
and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Members who have special orders for 
today, may, if they desire, extend their 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 
The Chair will not recognize anyone ex- 
cept the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

There was no objection. 

THE LATE JAMES F. O'CONNOR 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Soeaker, it is with a profound sense of 
regret that I announce to the House the 
ceath of our distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Montana, Mr. James F. 
O’Connor. It was only this morning I 
was notified of his passing, and the shock 
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of his death has been a great persona] 
blow to me. To his devoted wife anq 
family I extend my deepest sympathy, 
They, too, will miss him because of his 
fine traits as a husband and father, 

Words are useless to express one’s real 
emotion at a time like this, I know, but I 
will miss his kindliness, his sound advice, 
and his never-failing willingness to help 
at all times. 

I wish at this time to state that I fee] 
a ceep personal loss in the passing of 
“im O’CoNnNoR, because he has been 
guide, mentor, and friend tome. He has 
spent most of his life in our State. He 
has achieved there a reputation which 
will rank him with our greatest states. 
men. We are going to miss him deeply, 
because of his wisdom, because of his 
courage, and because of his forthright 
honesty. He was a man to whom we of 
Montana looked up to. I know that as 
one of our colleagues he had the respect 
of the entire House of Representatives. 
May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. PITTENGER]. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] in paying this 
last tribute of respect to his colleague 
from Montana, Mr. O’Connor. During 
a period of several years it has been my 
pleasure and my privilege to have served 
in this House with the distinguished gen- 
tleman who passed away last night. His 
death leaves a vacancy here which will 
be hard to fill. He was a fine, outstand- 
ing example of what a public servant 
ought to be and what a public servant can 
be in the discharge of his duties as a Rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the United 
States. He was a tireless worker in the 
cause of the people of his district who 
sent him to Congress. He was a man of 
great patriotism, he was a man of great 
ability, he was a man who made his voice 
heard here and who accomplished many, 
many constructive things not only for 
his State but for the people of this coun- 
try. I join with our colleagues in ex- 
pressing sorrow that he has passed from 
our midst. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munprt]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Jim O’Connor the Nation has 
sustained a serious loss and the people of 
Montana has lost one ofthe great states- 
men of the Central West. The big, 
friendly Irishman whom we knew as Jim 
O’CONNOR was one of the best loved Mem- 
bers of the House by Representatives on 
both sides of the aisle. 

I think, perhaps, Jim O’CoNnNoR was 
the first Member of the Democratic group 
of the House it was my pleasure to meet, 
because he had a habit of making him- 
self known at once to Members coming 
in newly from the Middle West. From 
that time until his death he and I have 
served together always on at least one 
committee, and sometimes on two or 
three committees. =I know he was a great 
American, a courageous and independent 
thinker, sometimes voting with his party 
and sometimes voting against his party, 
but always voting in the interests of 
America as they appeared to him in the 
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solemnity of his own serious contem- 
lation. 

. He was the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, on which it has been 
my pleasure to serve with him through- 
out the period in which I have been a 
Member of the House. He was a great 
chairman, he was an honest and a fair 
chairman. At no time in the 6 years 
during which I served on that commit- 
tee did politics ever enter into any deci- 
sion made by Jim O’Connor. He had one 
objective only, and that was to do well 
by the American Indian and to do well 
by all the people of the Indian country. 

I am sure that now that that great 
heart of his, which loved so much of life 
and failed so soon and so regrettably in 
its life-sustaining function, has stopped, 
the Indians of America as well as the 
white people throughout this great Re- 
public of ours, and especially those of us 
who served with Jim here in the House, 
know that he has gone to his happy 
hunting ground. Our sympathies flow 
out to his family in their hour of grief. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, 1 yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our beloved friend leaves a 
void in the House which will be hard to 
fill. His sudden passing is a blow to 
every Member of the House. Our late 
friend and I were very closely associated 
during the years which he was a Mem- 
ber of the House. A sincere conscien- 
tious legislator always devoted to his 
duty, he served the people of his district 
and his State with great distinction. The 
big heritage that Jim O’CONNoR left, 
which will never die or be forgotten, is 
the great love that he had for his fellow 
men. You and I remember him in his 
contacts with us. We remember him in 
his debates on the floor. No matter how 
heated the debate might be, no matter 
how controversial the bill was that was 
before the House, no matter how intense 
the feeling might have been on the part 
of the Members who favored or opposed 
the bill or question pending in the 
House, Jim O’Connor always took his po- 
sition and expressed himself in a man- 
ner which always evidenced his tolerance 
of the views of those who differed with 
him. In addition to his devoted serv- 
ice as a Member of this body the one 
big heritage which I have referred to 
and which constitutes the light of his 
candle that will never die, is the love 
that he held for his fellow men, that fine, 
noble spirit that he always evidenced, 
showing a mind which endeared itself to 
all who came in contact with him and 
setting an example of tolerance, of un- 
derstanding and of love of neighbor 
which everyone might follow with bene- 
fit to themselves. 

The passing of our beloved friend is a 
blow to those of us who have served 
with him, a great loss to the House of 
Representatives, a distinct loss to his 
constituency, and to the people of his 
entire State and a personal loss to my- 
self. I extend to those loved ones whom 
he leaves behind the deepest sympathy 
of Mrs. McCormack and myself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as James 
R. Mann said with reference to Champ 
Clark, the ones who knew Jr O’Connor 
best loved him most. He had those qual- 
ities of mind and heart which entitle 
him to the highest characterization to be 
found in our language: he was a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

He was a patriotic American who had 
the courage of his convictions and always 
did his duty as he saw it, regardless of 
the cost to himself. He was my friend, 
and like the rest of you, I shall never 
cease to miss him, 

Someone said: 

I wrote my name upon the sand 

And trusted it would stand for aye. 

But soon, alas, the refluent sea had washed 

My feeble lines away. 

I carved my name upon the wood 
And after years returned again. 
I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 


The solid marble next my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 
And now it lies o’er laid with dust. 


All these had failed; I was perplexed. 

I turned and asked myself what then? 
If I would have my name endure, 

I'll write it on the hearts of men. 


JIM O'Connor indelibly wrote his name 
upon the hearts of his fellow Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. BarReEtTrT]. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I was deeply grieved to hear of 
the death of our colleague, JAMEs F. 
O’Connor. His passing is a distinct loss 
to the West. He served with distinction 
in this House for close to 10 years. The 
people of his State honored him on many 
occasions. He served as a distinguished 
judge of his district and also as a speaker 
of the House in the State of Montana. 

Since I have been here I have learned 
to know him and to love him. He was a 
hard worker and rendered great service 
as chairman of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. He was a great represent- 
ative not only of the State of Montana 
but of the entire West. He worked un- 
tiringly on behalf of the livestock and 
agricultural interests of the West. He 
Was a shining example of a young man 
who went West without means and 
worked his way up. He owned a big 
cattle ranch. He was a successful law- 
yer. He was a great American. At all 
times he was most helpful to me on the 
problems of the State of Wyoming, which 
State I have the high honor to represent 
in this Congress. I know that we shall 
miss him sorely in the years that lie 
ahead. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, it is dif- 
ficult to find words to express one’s in- 
nermost thoughts and feelings on occa- 
sions like this. Death comes always as 
a shock, certainly it did to me this 
morning. 

It has been my privilege to work very 
closely with Jim O’Connor, as we knew 
him. Our section of the country and its 
representatives work very closely on mat- 
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ters affecting that entire territory. Tt 
was always a pleasure to contact Mr. 
O'Connor and ask for his support, ad- 
vice, and aid in the problems of the 
Missouri River Basin. He never refused 
help for our section. His sudden passing 
again reminds each and every one of us 
that we travel through this life just once. 
The opportunity to serve is hére now; it 
may be too late tomorrow. I well re- 
member visiting with Mr. O’Connor last 
Friday. It seems most unbelievable that 
death has called him home. 

Death reminds us that we should not 
drive the stakes of our earthly tents so 
firmly in the soil here that we might 
expect them to remain forever; for, after 
all, life is but a fleeting moment. We 
are privileged to serve and we should 
serve while we have an opportunity. This 
is one thing that Jim O'Connor did, he 
was consistently working for the citizens 
of this Nation, for the citizens of the 
Middle West, and especially for the peo- 
ple of Montana. He never missed an 
opportunity to work and vote for legis- 
lation affecting our people. The folks 
in that section, especially the western 
section of the United States, and Mon- 
tana particularly, are going to miss a 
very able Representative and the Nation 
is losing a great American. I extend my 
Sympathy to the family. All of us will 
miss him very much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas {[Mr. Wor.LEyY]. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
it were possible for me to express in 
words the very high personal regard I 
had for Jim O'Connor and the keen sense 
of loss I feel at his passing. I think per- 
haps Jim suspected that his span of life 
was drawing to a close, because just a 
few short weeks ago he told me he would 
like more than anything else in the world 
to continue as a Member of Congress un- 
til such time as a permanent and endur- 
ing peace could be written by the United 
States and other nations so that blood- 
shed and the trials and tribulations of 
warfare would never occur again. He 
has given to the armed forces his only 
son who is now engaged in fighting for 
this country overseas. 

Jim O’CONNOoR has contributed much 
to this Nation and to Congress. It was 
my pleasure and high privilege to serve 
with him on numerous committees of the 
House. On each committee he always 
contributed as much if not more than 
any individual member. 

It is regrettable that Jim’s destiny did 
not permit him to realize his ambition 
to remain a Member of this body until 
such time as he could participate in 
helping to fashion a final and lasting 
peace. 

We shall miss Jim very much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. RicwH}. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I was prepar- 
ing to come to the House floor this morn- 
ing for the purpose of engaging in the 
regular work of the day when I was noti- 
fied that our good friend, James F. 
O'Connor, of Montana, had passed to the 
Great Beyond, to the “happy hunting 
ground.” It casts a great shadow over all 
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of us and it makes us feel very humble 
in the sight of our Maker, when we 
realize, as the days go by, that the human 
body becomes more frail. It is our duty 
and our responsibility to our families and 
to our friends to live in closer touch with 
Him. 

James O’Connor, the gentleman from 
Montana,’ in my judgment was a real 
fricnd to man. He has always been a 
ereat friend of mine. Returning here a 
few weeks ago I received one of the finest 
tributes and one of the best welcomes 
back to Washington from JIM O’CONNOR 
that I received from any of my friends 
on either side of the aisle. He was an 
honest, honorable, and conscientious in- 
dividual. He did everything he could 
for the best interests of the people he 
represented. 

I admired Jim O’CONNOR always. 
While he was a party man, deep down in 
his heart he was first a real, true Ameri- 
can. I have lost a real friend in the pass- 
ing of Jim O’CONNoR, because I always 
considered him such. 

To his family I extend the deepest 
sympathy. The citizens of Montana, 
wham he represented, have lost a faith- 
ful and honorable servant. His place in 
the legislative halls of our Nation will be 
vacant and we will miss him. JIM 
O’CONNOR Was a real, true American and 
a gentleman. 

May God have mercy upon his soul. 

Our departed colleague to whom we 
pay tribute and our real friendship for 
him through our years of service together 
is like the friendship we find in verse: 

There is no friend like an old friend 

Who has shared our morning days; 
No greeting like his welcome, 
No homage like his praise. 

Fame is the scentless sunflower 
With gaudy crown of gold, 

But friendship is the breathing rose 
With sweets in every fold. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. Murpock],. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of my friend and our colleague, 
JaMES F. O'Connor, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, will be felt 
particularly by me. I recall that we 
came here together ir: the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. We served together 8 years in 
this body on three different committees. 
I outranked him on two committees and 
he outranked me on one committee, the 
Indian Affairs Committee. Since we 
came at the same time we were seated 
side by side on all of those committees. 
I remember many, many committee 
meetings where perplexing problems con- 
fronted us. I cannot help but recall 
numerous instances that I received great 
assistance from him. 

While he had a keen legal mind he was 
not over legalistic. He thought more of 
justice than of legal technicalities and 
I, not being a lawyer, found it necessary 
to inquire of him and lean upon him very 
often. I never found him lacking in 
friendly advice. 

May I say of my colleague from Mon- 
tana that he was my friend and mentor, 
my adviser and helpful friend. He never 
failed me. While he was a friend to all, 
he was not a respecter of official persons 


as such. He fought the cause of the 
Indian and of the common man, whether 
it conformed with the ideas of officialdom 
or no. 

I remember distinctly that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi received earnest 
assistance from the gentleman from 
Montana, Mr. O’Connor, who has now 
passed from us, in legislation seeing to 
it, at the beginning of our defense pro- 
gram, *that the private soldiers in our 
armed forces were adequately paid. 

The gentleman from Montana, Mr. 
O’CONNOR, was always interested in do- 
ing justice to the red man. It was the 
Indian in his hogan and in his tepee on 
the various Indian reservations that was 
uppermost in the mind of this big- 
hearted legislator, and not particularly 
the dictates or the wishes of an Official 
in any department. He wanted to see 
that the laws governing and affecting the 
red men were carried out in the interest 
o* and for the benefit of our American 
citizens of Indian descent. 

And so it was all through Jim O’Con- 
nor’s philosophy and his legislative 
career he thought first of the interests of 
the common man, whether white, red, or 
black. 

Mr. Speaker, we shall miss him in our 
councils, and I personally will miss him 
greatly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I stand here 
today with a sad and heavy heart because 
of the loss of my good friend and col- 
league, JAMES F. O’Connor, the able Rep- 
resentative from the Second District of 
Montana. I mourn and share the sorrow 
that his family and friends everywhere 
feel today. Montana and the entire Na- 
tion have lost an outstanding statesman 
and one who will be hard to replace. To 
me, his death is a keen and personal loss, 
one that words are simply inadequate to 
express. . 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all sad at heart because of the sudden, 
unexpected, and untimely passing of 
Representative JAMES F. O’Connor, of 
Montana, 

Friday night, just a few hours ago, 
along with other Members, I attended 
the banquet of the Women’s Patriotic 
Conference on National Defense. Mr. 
O’CoNnNoR was present. I had a fine 
visit with him and no one suspicioned 
that the end was so near. He was ap- 
parently in good spirits and as affable, 
friendly, and likeable as usual. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. O’Connor’s section of 
the country has lost a great Representa- 
tive and an enthusiastic advocate of that 
land “out where the West begins.” Jmm 
O’Connor was honest, capable, and fear- 
less. He had definite notions about gov- 
ernment, and never hesitated to express 
his views in this forum. He will be 
greatly missed, and we all sympathize 
with his family, his district, and his 
State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yiéld to the gentleman from 
Florida {[Mr, PETERSON], 
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Mr. PETERSON of lorida. Mr, 
Speaker, it is with a feeling of distinct 
loss that I have learned of the death of 
Jim O’Connor. It has been my privilege 
to serve with him on at least three com. 
mittees. He was one of the ranking 
members of the Committee on the Public 
Lands. I had occasion to work with him 
on several subcommitees. I also ap. 
peared before his own committee on 
problems of vital interest to our sec- 
tion. I always found him earnest, con- 
scientious, and helpful. He was a very 
constant attendant at committee meet. 
ings. He always tried to get to the bot- 
tom of things, and in a vigorous way he 
advocated those things that he felt to be 
right. My colleagues who have preceded 
me today have pointed out his chief 
characteristic, and that was his love of 
his fellow man. No finer, kinder, or 
friendlier man ever lived than Jim O’Con- 
nor. But his chief character was not 
just that alone. Embodied in his heart 
and soul was a deep consciousness, a 
good fighting spirit for those things that 
were right, and he did a lot of hard 
work, because he always devoted him- 
self to the duties of his committee and 
of the House. His passing is a distinct 
loss to his great State that he represented 
so ably, and a great loss to this Nation, 
and a great personal loss to those of us 
who knew him and loved him. I join in 
expressing my deep sympathy to his 
family and the many others who loved 
him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. WuiTeE]. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I was pro- 
foundly shocked and deeply grieved to 
learn of the passing of my good friend 
Jim O'Connor, of Montana. It has been 
my privilege to serve with the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. O’Connor], on 
three standing committees of the House. 
I found him to be a hard-working man 
who followed his personal convictions 
and independence of spirit. Montana 
has lost a great advocate and the Nation 
a great servant. I join with my col- 
leagues in extending my sympathies to 
the members of his family. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, word of Jim O’CoNNor’s death 
was just given me as I entered the floor 
of the House this morning. Jim and I 
came here together in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress. We served together on the 
Committee on Indian Affairs that first 
term, and we also served together on the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. During the years since then when 
our committee paths have separated 
somewhat, I have found that Jim O’- 
Connor never forgot the friendship and 
the mutuality of interest that was re- 
vealed through our work on those com- 
mittees. 

During the late Presidential campaign 
I was asked by the Republican National 
Committee to make some speeches in a 
couple of neighboring States, including 
Montana. I declined to go to Montana. 
Jim O’Connor’s district borders part of 
mine. Through our essociation here I 
knew that Jim was a Representative of 
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the people of that part of the country; 
as we say out there sometimes, “He was 
our kind of people.” 

He had been born in Iowa, as I was. 
He had gone to Montana in the days of 
the homesteader as I went to South Da- 
kota when a boy. The history of our 
part of the West is intertwined. It was 
a part of the last great Sioux Reserva- 
tion opened to settlement in 1876, after 
troops with Custer had found gold on 
French Creek in the Black Hills in 1874. 
My home town is named Custer. I re- 
call going with Jim O’Conwor in our first 
term here to appear before a committee 
in behalf of his bill to establish a na- 
tional monument on the banks of the 
Little Big Horn in Montana, where Gen- 
eral Custer fell in June 1876. 

So Jim saw Montana when it was 
young. And he became a part of the 
country. He saw that story of America 
in the life about him, the plowing of the 
first furrow in virgin ground, the digging 
of the first well, the building of a sod 
house, the stringing of the first fence, 
the building of a school, the building of 
churches and homes and towns—those 
things which have marked the transition 
of a pioneer community into modefn 
civilization. 

And he knew the ups andi downs of a 
new country—the good years, the bad 
years, the wet years, the dry years, the 
years of crops, and the years of grass- 
hoppers. He know the tragedy of the In- 
dian who had been moved from his 
home; he knew the struggles of the white 
man as he sought to establish a sound 
economy for himself and his family. 
You who have seen Jim battle on this 
floor for whatever he believed to be for 
the welfare of his people understand 
what I am trying to say, 

I could not have gone into Montana 
in the heat of a political campaign and 
have avoided some reference to the con- 
gressional representation or to congres- 
sional problems, at least. And Tf could 
not go there and say anything against 
the kind of representation Jim O’CONNOR 
was trying to give the people of Mon- 
tana, so I declined to go. 

I mention that merely because it.sug- 
gests something of the way I felt about 
Jim O’Connor; personal friendship, yes, 
but also a feeling that he truly tried to 
represent the kind of people that live in 
Montana and—that live in western 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O’HarA]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
first time in the Seventy-ninth Congress 
that one of our Members has answered 
the final roll call. In the hushed silence 
of this Chamber and in the real sincerity 
of the Members of the House as they 
have paid tribute to JamEs F. O’ConNoR, 
there is, I feel, an expression of the great- 
est tribute any of us could merit. 

To everyone our late colleague from 
Montana was Jim. It follows like the 
night the day that he would have to come 
from a State like Montana, out where the 
West begins and where neighbors may be 
widely separated by distance but are very 
close together as to sentiment and think- 
ing. 


As I look back over the years I have 
served with Jim, and while he was a 
fighter and an advocate, yet I never heard 
him utter an unkind word, either on the 
floor or off the floor, about any one of 
his colleagues. While he was a member 
of the Democratic Party, I have seen him 
refuse to follow party lines, to do what 
he thought was right. He was both fear- 
less and honest. 

The last time I saw him was on the 
occasion of a group meeting where there 
were no party lines, and Jim was there 
fighting for his farmers and ranchers, 
not only of his district but of the State 
of Montana and the Nation as well. He 
always acted upon the principle of hu- 
manity and simple justice to the people 
not only of his district but of the Nation 
as well. The fight that he made for our 


- American Indians exemplifies that Jim 


was a champion of those who had no par- 
ticular pressure group to cause him to 
act, 

I appreciate that to the new Member 
of Congress it may come as a surprise 
to find that the tributes to JIM O’CONNOR 
have come almost equally from each side 
of the aisle, but I assure them that they 
will shortly see from experience that 
party lines mean nothing in the recog- 
nition of ability and sincerity to the 
membership of this House and the rec- 
ognition of the true worth of the men 
and women who serve in Congress. 

I feel very strongly that his district 
and the State of Montana, and the Mid- 
dle West and West, have lost a great 
advocate. I know I feel that I have lost 
a good and a true friend. The Nation 
has lost a courageous and a real Ameri- 
can, 

I have no doubt that the fact that his 
only son is in this war has added to the 
strain which hastened his death, as only 
those of us who have childrer in or who 
have lost children in this war can fully 
appreciate. 

To his family we extend our heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss of a husband and 
father. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH |. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was greatly shocked this morning when 
I learned of the death of Jim O’Connor. 
I wish to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to his memory. I became 
attached to Jim when I first came to Con- 
gress 4yearsago. Ialways enjoyed visit- 
ing with him. I considered him one of 
the most able Members of the House. 
Certainly, Montana has lost a capable 
and courageous Representative in this 
body, and this Nation has lost a public 
servant of extraordinary ability. We 
can ill afford to lose a man of the type 
of Jim O’Connor at this time. He was 
desperately needed in this critical hour. 
I was associated with Mr. O’CoNNnor on 
the Committee on the Public Lands. He 
was always a champion of the West. My 
first contact with him was on a small 
committee of western Members formed 
to protect the interests of Western States. 
At that time we were particularly con- 
cerned over maintaining our decreed 
water rights in the different States 
which were threatened by pending leg- 
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islation. I soon recognized in Jim 
O’ConnoR a man thoroughly conver- 
sant with the many phases of irri- 
gation law. He was an authority on 
agriculture and was ever alert to pro- 
mote and defend the mining and live- 
stock industries of the West. We in 
Colorado appreciated a man of the type 
of Jim O’Connor in the Congress of the 
United States. It has been said that no 
one has lived in vain who leaves friends 
to mourn him. I never heard of Jim 
O’Connor having an enemy. He made 
friends easily and knew how to keep 
them. 
As Hamlet said of his father: 
He was a man, take him for all in all; 
We shall not.look upon his like again. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAmsPEcK]. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though I had some knowledge of the 
physical condition of our friend the late 
JAMES FRANcIS O’Connor, the news of his 
death, which came to me this morning 
at about 11 o’clock, was a distinct shock. 
He had seemed to me to have recovered 
his health and to have regained his vigor. 
He seemed to be feeling quite well. His 
passing is a real loss to me, because he 
was my neighbor, his office and mine 
being close together on the third floor 
of the Capitol during the past 2 years. 
During that period I had come to know 
Jim O’CoNNOR quite well. Practically 
every day he greeted me with a cheery 
word and often we talked of his dis- 
trict in Montana and his ranch out there. 
He had great pride in the fine cattle he 
raised on his ranch, and he had a great 
love of home and country. It has been 
said if you would have friends be one. 
Judged by that saying, Jim O’Connor’s 
friends are legion. He was a good neigh- 
bor and a good friend. He served his 
district, his State, and his Nation with 
fidelity and with great ability. We all 
will miss him, and we all feel the deepest 
sympathy for his family and the people 
of his district. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. RocKWELL]. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, it 
seemed unbelievable this morning when 
MIKE MANSFIELD called me to announce 
the passing of the chairman of our In- 
dian Affairs Committee, Jim O’CONNoR. 

Last week a group of us from the House 
went with him to Judge Vinson’s office 
to protest the placing of ceilings upon 
live cattle. Jim not only arranged this 
meeting, but seemed in unusually good 
health, and took the most active part 
in it. 

We men of the West have lost another 
warm friend, a courteous gentleman 
and an able debater and legislator. It 
has been my privilege to serve with 
Jim O’Connor on three different com- 
mittees, and I have always been im- 
pressed by the fairness he always dis- 
played and his friendly attitude toward 
all things. I doubt if he had an enemy 
in the world. 

In the passing of Jim O’Connor, Mon- 
tana has lost an able Representative, 
and we from the Rocky Mountain States 
will miss the warm smile, the fighting 
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spirit, and the courtesy of this gentle- 

man from the great open spaces of the 

West. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SaBATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing so very suddenly of our colleague, 
Judge James O’Connor, again proves the 
uncertainty of life. Only last Friday it 
was my privilege and pleasure to have 
luncheon with him. As usual, he not only 
showed his great interest in the people 
he so conscientiously and ably repre- 
sented, especially the Indians of all our 
Nation, as has been stated by our other 
colleagues, but also anxious interest in 
the whole Government, whose proper 
functions he continually expounded with 
much luminosity. He explained to me 
the special work he was doing with his 
committee in an endeavor to effect sav- 
ing of millions of dollars to the taxpay- 
ers, and he urged me to read his commit- 
tee report. At the same time he re- 
quested the continuation of his commit- 
tee’s special work in connection with im- 
provements in Indian administration, 
which work has been, and will continue 
to be, so beneficial to the Indians and the 
Government. 

I have known this honorable deceased 
ever since the day he entered the House. 
He was a man of real ability and thor- 
oughness, courageous, honest, and sin- 
cere; and, as has been stated, he was a 
good Christian gentleman, always sedu- 
lously and actually practicing the teach- 
ings of Christianity in their broadest ap- 
plication, I do not know any man who 
has been more devoted to duty than he. 

With his passing, not only the House, his 
district, and his State, but the Nation 
loses a very valuable citizen and legisla- 
tor. 

I conclude by expressing to his district, 
to his family, and the people of his great 
State my sincere regret at his passing; 
and I hope that his selfless and praise- 
worthy activities here may be an inspira- 
tion and guidance for all of us in the work 
that awaits us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa |Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved this morning when 
our good colleague the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] came to my 
office and informed me of the death of 
our lovable and esteemed colleague 
JAMES O’CoONNOR. Out in my district is 
a small town by the name of California 
Junction, in Harrison County, a town of 
possibly two or three hundred people. It 
was in that small town that Jim O’Con- 
NOR was born. He received his education 
in the public and normal schools in the 
State of Iowa. 

Jim always liked to talk about his boy- 
hood days in Iowa. He was proud of 
the fact that he was born in a small 
country town, a little hamlet, one of the 
crossroads of America. As has been said, 
“America lives at the crossroads.” Yes, 
Jim O'CONNOR was well grounded in pio- 
neer spirit of the West; he was a genuine 
American. Jim O’CoNNor then went 
farther west and finally became the Rep- 
resentative of the great State of Mon- 
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tana, whose interests he has cared for so 

well here in Congress for many years. 

It was always a pleasure to talk to 
Jim. On last Friday was held the an- 
nual Women’s National Defense Con- 
vention here in Washington. Jm O’CoN- 
nor was there and I had the privilege 
of making Jim acquainted with my wife 
and the Representatives of the State 
of Iowa who were there at that conven- 
tion. In his very jovial and delightful 
manner, Jim had some very nice things 
to say about the people of Iowa, and we 
liked it. 

Jim O’CONNOR was a great American; 
the country has sustained a great loss 
in his passing. Our hearts go out to his 
family and to his son who is fighting 
for America in far-away lands. JIM 
O’Connor to me, and, I think, to most 
of those who knew him, was “like a rain- 
bow to the storms of life, like the eve- 
ning beams that smile the clouds away.” 
Jim will be missed in this House; I am 
going to miss him; America will miss 
him, and, most of all, his dear leved ones 
will miss him. For them we grieve. 

God rest his soul. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. VoorHIs]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not for him who has gone 
before that we should feel sadness but, 
rather, for those who are left behind. 
Jim O’Connor has run a good race, he 
has kept the faith, he has finished his 
course, and a good course it was. That 
mane of snow-white hair that used to 
appear in the House Chamber here and 
that finger that used to reach out and 
point to us when he wanted to emphasize 
a point will not be here any more; but 
his spirit will be here and it will be in 
the hearts of the people he represented; 
it will be in the hearts and minds of all 
who knew him; it will go marching down 
through the years of American history 
like the influence of every true son of this 
great Nation, making the country better 
and truer than it could possibly have 
been if he had not passed this way. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, wish 
to add my word of sorrow at the passing 
of Jim O'Connor. I had known him ever 
since he became a Member of this House. 
I worked with him on two official com- 
mittees, but more often on unofficial 
committees that are closer to the Na- 
tion’s heart pulse than are the official 
committees. It was on one such occa- 
sion just last Saturday that I talked to 
him over the telephone. This morning 
we missed him. He was not there. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say on behalf of 
Jmm O’Connor that he was not partisan 
after the election. He was a citizen of 
the United States first, last, and always, 
and I could but wish that there was more 
of that sentiment on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I have known Mr. O’Connor to stand 
for that which was right regardless of 
whether it was in keeping and in accord 
with all of his colleagues. He never 
subordinated his conscience to party ex- 
pediency. He was Jr O'Connor all the 

time. He has made the State of Mon- 
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tana and this Nation a better place in 
which to live on account of his having 
been here, and I am sure the work he has 
done will live in our memories forever, 
and especially in the memory of those 
ol us who worked with him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER], 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, words 
are inadequate to express my personal 
feeling in the loss of Jim O’CoNNoR. He 
was a friendly man, one of the best 
friends that I have had since coming to 
Congress. He was one of the first men 
here to express an interest in me and to 
give me the benefit of his rich experience 
and counsel. 

It will be gratifying to his family and 
to his friends to note the great tributes 
that are being paid to his memory and 
which will long linger in our hearts. It 
is true that anything said here today will 
be of no benefit to Jim O’Connor but 
certainly his great influence for good and 
his ability to cause men to respect and 
love him will be of special value to the 
membership of this House. It will make 
us realize the importance of being 
friendly, not only to one another, but to 
all people. 


Not only the State of Montana but the 
whole area in the West has lost a war- 
rior and a valiant fighter for the things 
that the West needs and, especially and 
above all, a somewhat forgotten people, 
the American Indian, has lost a real 
champion and a good friend. 

It was only Saturday that we met as 
a Rocky Mountain group to discuss 
things that were vital to his section and 
to the section that we represent. 

May I express my deepest sympathy 
to his family and especially to his son, 
now serving his country, and on whom 
he counted so much when the war was 
over. May it be said to his memory and 
to the people he represented that when 
he went down, he went down fighting 
for their interests. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
gentleman from Montana, James F. 
O'Connor, left this House to enter that 
House not made with hands, the losses 
sustained were many. J1Im O’CONNOR 
was not only my friend, but he was a 
friend of a great many. He was one of 
the distinguished alumni of the law col- 
lege of the University of Nebraska. He 
graduated from that institution in 1904. 
He had a distinguished career as a law- 
yer. He was a great judge and a great 
legislator. Our Republic, more particu- 
larly that section of the country known 
as the great West, has lost a devoted 
public servant. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ELLIoTT], 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
grieved when I walked into the Cham- 
ber this noon to learn of the passing of 
Jim O’Connor. During my term in of- 
fice in this House it has been a privilege 
to have served on three separate com- 

mittees with Jim O’ConncR. I know of 
no man who was so fair regarding all 
legislation as was Jim O'Connor. The 
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Western States have lost a man who 
knew their many problems; one that we 
could look forward. to for the purpose of 
consulting from time to time as to his 
viewpoint and the proper leadership we 
should follow in achieving the legislation 
the Western States wanted. The State 
of Montana has lost a great legislator. 
We Members of the House, as well as his 
family, will miss him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. Patrick]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
O’Connor is dead; great big, old, loving 
Jum O’Connor, with a big heart and big 
hands. I just would not have expected 
him to be dead. He was so very much 
alive. That is one of the first things 
that I learned when I came to this body 
was how the Members die off here; how 
our brothers in the legislative halls take 
such sudden departures. It is probably 
not amiss on this occasion to have it said 
to America how men work and fight to 
the death and die right here in the har- 
ness. So Many seem to think that a Con- 
gressman comes up here and sits around 
and takes it easy. That is so far from 
the truth. If the people could just study 
the lives of those they send here and see 
how they go out right in the midst of 
the noonday of action, how their hearts 
and minds would be changed about the 
life of a Congressman; work, work from 
early morn until sometimes quite fre- 
quently late at night. Big, old, loving 
Jim. You could put your hand on him 
in the dark, you always knew how he 
was, how he would vote, and how Amer- 
ican he was. Man, how American that 
man was. He just had to have his say. 
He wanted to have his word, his two 
bits’ worth. Even if he thought it was 
not worth more than two bits, he wanted 
to have it out. He reflected so much of 
the very spirit of the thing that makes 
America—Jim O’CoNNoR. You could not 
find a man on this floor who was more 
average American than Jim O’CONNoR. 
You could not find a man on this floor 
more willing to tell you exactly how he 
felt, and when he advocated a thing he 
advocated it to the end. As to his belief 
and his sentiments he was always ready 
and eager to express his views at any 
time, and he did not wait for somebody 
else to make up his mind for him. A 
great big, old loving thing. He could 
put his arm further around you and 
reach further into your heart than any 
man you ever saw in your life. He is 
dead today. He is just as dead as though 
he had not been so much alive. He is 
just as dead as if he had not been one 
of those men who met you on the corner 
with a big smile and a happy thought, 
questioning you as to how we should 
answer: things for America. He asked 
for America questions that have not been 
answered yet, and it is up to us to help 
find the answers. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, last night 
we lost a friend. It has been my priv- 
ilege to know and to work closely with 
Jim O’Connor, of Montana. Jim was 
one of those men whom we refer to as 
one of Nature’s noblemen. 

He was a true product of the western 
part of this great Nation of ours, born 
in Iowa, a graduate of the Nebraska 


Law School, and then for 40 years a 
leader in the development of the great 
State of Montana. 

But not alone has Montana -lost a 
leader, for Jim wanted and worked dili- 
gently for a world in which friends could 
live in mutual security and peace. The 
State of Washington will also miss Jim 
O’ConnNoR. 

Yet, there is always this saving 
thought. Each useful life leaves a rec- 
ord of achievement, and though the body 
passes the soul and purpose that once 
moved it, lives on. Jim is gone, still we 
can all look back upon his deeds and 
works and feel the lift of happy mem- 
ories. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
(H. Res. 79): 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Jamres 
F. O'Connor, a Representative from the State 
of Montana. 

Resolved, That a committee of five Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps aS may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and trans- 
mit a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Pursuant to the provision of House 
Resolution 79, the Chair appoints the 
following Members of the House to attend 
the funeral: Messrs. MANSFIELD of Mon- 
tana, Wxrre, Murpockx, Knutson, and 
Case of South Dakota. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the further resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn, 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, January 16, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


106. A letter from the president of the 
Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Rail- 
way Co., transmitting a report of holders of 
its 500 shares of stock and the earnings and 
expenses for the calendar year 1944; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

107. A letter from the Administrator of 
War Food Administration, transmitting a re- 
port of operations under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act for 1944; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. VINSON: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 626. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 16). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 

H. R. 1405. A bill to confer the same rights, 
privileges, and benefits upon persons dis- 
charged from the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps on account of disability as are con- 
ferred upon members of the Army of the 
United States who served during the present 
war; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 1406. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to provide for 
payment of benefits with respect to the 
month in which an annuitant or pensioner 
dies; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 1407. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of forest lands adjacent to and over 
which highways, roads, or trails are con- 
structed or to be constructed wholly or par- 
tially with Tederal funds in order to preserve 
or restore their natural beauty, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1408. A bill authorizing acquisition 
by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise of 
certain forest lands within the Mount Hood 
National Forest in Oregon; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H. R. 1409. A bill making appropriations for 
the establishment of a national cemetery in 
the vicinity of Portland, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H.R.1410. A bill to establish a Commission 
on Taxation in the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1411. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Social Security Act to include individuals 
who are physically disabled; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1412. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to locate, establish, construct, 
equip, and operate a hospital for the insane 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

H.R.1413—A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a National Guard a@@nory at 
Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee’ on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H.R. 1414. A bill relating to the payment 
of certain benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1415. A bill to provide for the educa- 
tion of all types of physically handicapped 
children, to authorize an appropriation of 
money therefor, and to regulate its expendi- 
ture; to the Committee on Education. 

H.R. 1416. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of annuities to blind persons; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1417. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 1418. A bill providing for taxation by 
the States and their political subdivisions 
of certain real property acqpired for military 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

H.R.1419. A bill to provide pension bene- 
fits for certain Spanish-American War vet- 
erans equivalent to those granted to Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 1420. A bill to amend the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Turrency, 
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By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 1421. A bill to provide for the total 
mobilization of the Nation’s manpower in 
the present war with the aid of the Selective 
Service System; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 1422. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of Veterans Administration facili- 
ties in accordance with veteran population 
needs; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1423. A bill to provide that the Veter- 
ans Administration shall not, in the absence 
of fraud or clear and unmistakable error, re- 
duce any permanent disability rating; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H.R. 1424. A bill to define misconduct, for 
compensation and pension purposes, as lim- 
ited to felonious misconduct; to the Commit- 
tee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 1425. A bill to provide for the sale of 
certain Government-owned merchant vessels, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H.R. 1426. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 so as to 
grant insurance to certain persons discharged 
or relieved from active service in the armed 
forces prior to securing such insurance; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R. 1427. A bill relating to the comrpen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange; to the 
Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 1428. A bill to provide for the im- 
provement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin in the interest of national defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H. R. 1429. A bill to permit the Administra- 
tor, War Shipping Administration, and the 
United States Maritime Commission, during 
the national emergency, to pay the tax im- 
posed under section 1410 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code without regard to the $3,000 limi- 
tation in section 1426 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 1430. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act by authorizing the furnishing of 
wage record information to State unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 1431 (by request). A bill to create a 
Public Vehicle Control Board in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 1432. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a junior division of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

3y Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R. 1433. A bill to make it unlawful for 
any person to be employed in any capacity, in 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States created by or by 
virtue of an act of Congress, whose compen- 
sation paid from funds authorized or 
appropriated by any act of Congress, who has 
engaged in activity subversive of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or is or has 
been a member of or associated with any 
organization, any part of the aims or pur- 
poses of which is or has been subversive of 
the Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 1434. A bill to provide for flood-con- 
trol work on the Wabash River and its tribu- 
taries; to the Commiitee on Flood Control. 
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H.R.1435. A bill to restore certain dis- 
abled veterans of the Regular Establishment 
who were disabled in line of duty to the 
pension roll; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 1436. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, and the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 1437. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved March 14, 1936, entitled “An act to 
provide for vacations for Government em- 
ployees, and for other purposes,” as amended; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

H. R. 1438. A bill providing compensation 
for forfeited leave; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 1439. A bill to prohibit proof of acts 
done by an inventor in foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 1440. A bill to limit the purposes for 
which loans may be made by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington to foreign gov- 
ernments and persons in foreign countries; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 1441. A bill to establish the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt National Park in the State of 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H.R. 1442. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to aid the States in provid- 
ing certain medical, surgical, and hospital 
care; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 1443. A bill to limit the purposes for 
which loans may be made by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington to foreign 
governments and persons in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. MOTT: 

H. R. 1444. A bill to provide for the depor- 
tation of Japanese aliens; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 1445. A bill to provide optional re- 
tirement for Government employees who 
have attained the age of 55 years and ren- 
dered at least 25 years of service; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 1446. A bill to restore standard time; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1447. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the purchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1928 (52 Stat. 609); to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H.R. 1448. A bill to authorize long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and telegrams by mili- 
tary personnel at Government expense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 1449. A bill to provide for paying cer- 
tain educational costs of States and political 
subdivisions, in the case of children of fami- 
lies temporarily residing therein due to ac- 
tivities related to the war effort; to the Com- 
mittee on Education, 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 1460. A bill to continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 1451. A bill to increase the pension 
payable to war veterans suffering from 

permanent total non-service-connected dis- 
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abilities from $50 to $60 per month; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla. 
tion. 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. J. Res. 67. Joint resolution to declare 
the policy of the Government of the United 
States in regard to tide and submerged 
lands; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. J. Res. 68. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the terms of office 
of the President and the Vice President: to 
the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress, 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. J. Res. 69. Joint resolution providing for 
the administration and protection of insular 
possessions of the United States by the Navy 
Department; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. J. Res. 70. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in Springer- 
ville, Ariz., of a memorial to Gustav Becker; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. Res. 75. Resolution to continue the 
Special Committee to Investigate All Mat- 
ters Pertaining to the Replacement and Con- 
servation of Wildlife; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 76. Resolution relative to the Jew- 
ish national home in Palestine; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. Res. 77. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee to Investigate Old-Age Assist- 
ance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 78. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 626, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 1452. A bill granting a pension to 
Martha J. Poole, to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

H.R. 1453. A bill for the relief of Edith M. 
Powell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1454. A bill for the relief of the Con- 
tracting & Sales Co., Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 1455. A bill for the relief of Palmer 
G. Snedecor; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1456. A bill for the relief of George 
E. Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H. R. 1457. A bill for the relief of Josephine 

Benham; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 1458. A bill for the relief of James E. 

Taylor; to the Committee on War Clalms. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 1459. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Williams, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ELSAESSER: 

H.R. 1460. A bill for the relief of D. C. 

Todd; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H.R. 1461. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Clara Hammond; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1462. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Matilda Tarno; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H. R. 1463. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Susan McClelland; to the Coms« 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. R. 1464. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

Hutchings; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 1465. A bill for the relief of the State 

of California; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 1466. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Bibb; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1467. A bill for the relief of Walter 
R. McKinney; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HOLMES of Washington: 

H. R. 1468. A bill for the relief of Warrant 
Officer Wayne C. Proper; to the Committee on 

Jlaims. 

, H. R. 1469. A bill for the relief of Cox Bros.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H.R. 1470. A bill granting a pension to 
Edward Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H. R. 1471. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Sevaljevick, now known as Nicholas Horn- 
acky; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1472. A bill for the relief of B. B. 
Stringer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.1473. A bill granting a pension to 
Ernest Somers; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

H.R. 1474. A bill for the relief of Isobell 
Shanks; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1475. A bill granting a pension to 
John Hannon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 1476. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin E. Harper; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 1477. A bill for the relief of Mrs. J. 
W. McMurray, R. T. Latham, G. B. Cooper, 
L. W. Pearson, and Billups Oil Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1478. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Russell C. Allen and Molly Ann Allen; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1479. A bill for the relief of Axel A. 
Stromberg; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1480. A bill for the relief of the S. G, 
Leoffler Operating Co. of Washington, D. C., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1481. A bill for the relief of R. W. 
Wood; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1482. A bill for the relief of Sam 
Wadford; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1483. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
W. V. Justice; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1484. A bill for the relief of the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1485. A bill for the relief of Henry B. 
Tucker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1486. A bill for the relief of Sam D. 
Moak; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1487. A bill for the relief of Clifton 
L. Holmes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 1488. A bill for the relief of Austin 

Bruce Bowan; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri: 

H.R. 1489. A bill for the relief of Harold B. 
Alden and Walter E. Strohm; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 1490. A bill awarding a Distinguished 
Service Cross to Tony Siminoff, veteran of the 
Philippine Insurrection; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SLAUGHTER: 

H.R. 1491: A bill for the relief of Albert P. 
Dunbar; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1492. A bill for the relief of Florence 
J. Sypert, administratrix, of the estate of 
Leona Conner Childers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1493. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to reopen and read- 
judicate the eminent-domain case of John 
W. Parish, trustee (John H. Bexten, substi- 


tuted), against the United States, No. 34450; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 
H.R. 1494. A bill to authorize the presen- 
tation of an appropriate medal to J. Edgar 
Hoover; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

19. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Su- 
preme Lodge of the Order of Ahepa, Wash- 
ington, D. C., endorsing the enactment of 
universal military service legislation and re- 
questing the mediation and active participa- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
of America in the negotiations now under 
way in Athens and in London to end the 
present conflict in Greece; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

20. Also, petition of the American Legion, 
Kings County, Department of New York, by 
Thomas F. Kilcourse, county adjutant, re- 
questing consideration that action be taken 
for the continuance of the Dies committee, 
which has performed for the past number of 
years valuable assistance in uncovering sub- 
versive elements as well as activities of sub- 
versive groups in our Government as well as 
in our country in general; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, JANuARY 16, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Heavenly Father, help us to believe in 
the hand that never fails and see through 
our severest losses our greater gains. 
Forgive the defects of our spirits; speak 
to us of a tender heart full of pity and 
grace; speak to us of integrity and of the 
higher wisdom. Our calling is full of 
difficulty and we pray for Thy magnify- 
ing presence that shall enable Thy 
servants to resist temptation or com- 
promise. Inspire in us a self-energy, an 
inner freedom, a basic liberty by which 
we triumph over rude circumstances. 

Thou who art the Lord of the harvest, 
the winds and the waters are in Thine 
hands; do Thou enable us to measure 
ourselves by Thy standards. Thou art 
evermore gloriously able and willing to 
succor those who are weak and sinful. 
Deep in our breasts where the tides of 
emotion ebb and flow, where the might 
of the good is struggling to live, O give 
us power to build a fortress of defense 
and undergird our best understanding. 
We pray that these days we may gage by 
our wisdom, our sense of duty, and our 
unwavering loyalty all that has made 
our country memorable, and Thine shall 
be the praise. In the name of Him who 
is the light of the world. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 


terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had adopted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 34); 
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Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. James F. O'Connor, late a 
Representative from the State of Montana. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate do 
now adjourn. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above reso- 
lution, the President of the Senate ap- 
pointed Mr. WHEELER and Mr. Murray 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent after 
the completion of business today that I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour to report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on my mission to China, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the House tomorrow for 20 minutes after 
the completion of other special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania {[Mr. WeIrss] be 
permitted to address the: House for 30 
minutes succeeding me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in four instances in the Rrecorp 
and include therein an extension on four 
subjects and certain statements and ex- 
cerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
tomorrow for 30 minutes after the com- 
pletion of other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my ownre- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Alaska? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD and include therein a letter written 
by an attorney named Matt. S. Walton 
to the President. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a brief letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include therein three ex- 
cerpts from the press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
Gress the House today for 15 minutes 
after the address of the gentleman from 
Montana [|Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
and to include an article from the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on to- 
morrow, after disposition of the business 
of the day and other special orders, my 
colleague the gentleman from Louisiana 
{ Mr. Brooks] may address the House for 
1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes today after the comple- 
tion of other special orders heretofore 
granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy] is present and pre- 
pared to take the oath of office. If the 
gentleman from West Virginia will pre- 
sent himself at the bar of the House, he 
may take the oath. 

ir. NEELY took the oath of office, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp in two in- 
stances; in one to include an article by 
John Griffin, which appeared in the Bos- 
ton Sunday Post of January 14; and in 
the other to include an address by Rev. 
Joseph Z. Demers in Lawrence, Mass., on 
January 7. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 

he request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix and include an editorial. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 


the REcorpD. ° 
DRAFTING FARM LABOR 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. 
the request of 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
alarm throughout the country over the 
threat of faim boys being drafted into 
the Army. I am not pleading for farm 
boys to be left on the farms, but I am 
interested in the food supply of the Na- 
tion. Ihave here a letter frcem a farmer 
in my district in which he imakes the 
following statement: 

I operate a large dairy farm, 135 head of 
pure-bred Guernsey cattle and a 500-acre 
farm, producing between 170,000 to 1,000,000 
pounds of milk a year. Necessarily we have 
to use some young able-bodied men to carry 
on. 


Is there objection to 
the gentleman from 


a * * + * 
Right now we have a 19-year-old single 
boy in our employ. A single boy, 23, that 
is a conscientious objector; a married man, 
23, with two children, whose eyes are so bad 
that doctors told me that he could not 
pass a physical examination; a cripple about 
26, single, that was placed in IV-F and later 
in 1I-C; and a married man, 28, that appears 
sound. All the rest of our employees are 
over draft age, one of them over 60, one 
stone deaf, and the other with only one 
hand. 
* ™ * o * 


I have tried repeatedly to hire a man that 
was here and drafted and is now discharged 
from the Army. About 3 days a week he 
helps us out but we never know whether 
he will be here or not, we have to pay 
him 60 cents an hour and you, as a farmer, 
know that this cannot be done and make 
both ends meet. 

The best years of my life have been spent 
in building our herd up and bull calves from 
it have gone into practically every State 
of the Union to help raise the production 
of the dairy industry throughout the United 
States. It seems a shame to see such a 
herd dispersed but if it is going to be 
necessary to take all of the single young 
men off farms, I honestly can’t see any Other 
answer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a letter from the Secretary of 
State and a statement made by the Sec- 
retary of State. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich. 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the ReEcorp and to in. 
clude therein a letter on the St. Law. 
rence seaway. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper clipping. 

Mr. BREHM asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle, 


SPECIAL JOINT SESSION SUGGESTED 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to include in my remarks a 
concurrent resolution I am today intro- 
ducing in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. ‘Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 

ducing a concurrent resolution. It seems 
to me that at a time like this when our 
country is in danger and the people of 
the Nation are going to their churches 
and asking divine guidance from Al- 
mighty God for the President of the 
United States and the Congress in the 
celiberation of our duties that we our- 
selves should congregate for that purpose 
and ask for ourselves divine guidance 
that we be guided aright in thought, act, 
and deed. I introduce this resolution in 
order that we may accomplish a greater 
good, meeting together as Christian gen- 
tlemen, and in the hope that the legis- 
lation we consider under Christian in- 
luence will be for the best interest of 
America and the world in this critical 
period in our national life. We ourselves 
need such divine guidance. We need to 
pray ourselves as well as have our people 
pray for us. 

The concurrent resolution referred to 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That for the purpose of ask- 
ing God’s divine guidance in the delibera- 
tions and actions of Congress, the two Houses 
of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives at 12 o’clock 
meridian on such day during February 1945 
as may be selected by a joint committee con- 
sisting of the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
majority and minority leaders of the House 
of Representatives. 

Invitations to attend the joint session 
shall be extended to the President of the 
United States and the members of his Cebi- 
net, the Chief Justice and the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the diplomatic corps (through the Sec- 
retary of State), the General of the Armies, 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Commandant of the Marine Corps, and 
such other persons as the joint committee 
shall deem proper. 

The joint committee is authorized to make 
arrangements for the joint session herein 
authorized, and to invite a Catholic priest, a 
Jewish rabbi, and a Protestant minister to 
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conduct & nonsectarian service with the aid 

of the Chaplain of the Senate and the Chap- 

lain of the House of Representatives. The 
iest, rabbi, and minister shall each be al- 

jotted 45 minutes for his participation in 

such service. 

ILGRIMAGES FOR GOLD STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHOR HALL. Mr. 
Sneaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
adaress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, just after the First World War 
the Congress took the same action that 
is now contemplated in a bill I am in- 
troducing at this time. I hope the Con- 
gress will pass this bill as soon as pos- 
sible. It is a bill to provide for pilgrim- 
ages after the present war of Gold Star 
mothers and fathers to the graves of 
their sons and daughters who died in the 
service of the armed forces of the United 
States and who are buried in foreign 
lands. 

Be it enacted, etc., That there are author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to enable the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to provide for, after the ter- 
mination of hostilities in the present war, 
and to pay the necessary expenses of, pil- 
grimages of mothers and fathers (or if they 
be dead, the next of kin) of servicemen and 
servicewomen who died and were buried in 
foreign lands during the present war, to their 
sons’ and daughters’ graves. 


REDUCTION OF ABSENTEEISM, CONSER- 
VATION OF MANPOWER, AND SPEEDING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for l 
minute. 

The SPEARER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just had the privilege this morning of 
hearing Major General Hershey, Director 
of the Selective Service, explain the acute 
shortage of manpower both in and out of 
our armed forces. The general dealt very 
frankly with the subject, pointing out 
the grave necessity of digging further 
into the barrel of manpower supply. 
Special attention was called to instruc- 
tions lately issued by War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes, which have been passed 
on to the local selective-service boards. 

In view of this increased demand for 
men in our armed forces it seems most 
appropriate that we should take further 
stock to see wherein there may still be 
waste both of manpower and materials. 

It is my purpose presently to reintro- 
duce a House resolution which was on 
the calendar of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, bearing No. 2082, providing in its 
caption for, “To reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of 
the war.” 

It is my privilege now to welcome to the 
city and acknowledge the presence in the 
gallery of Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, national 
president; Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
honorary national president; Miss Lily 
Grace Matheson, national corresponding 


secretary; Mrs. Margaret C. Munns, na- 
tional treasurer; and Miss Elizabeth A. 
Smart, national director, department of 
legislation; representatives of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. These 
women are attending a conference of na- 
tional temperance workers, studying the 
controversial subject of intemperance, 
especially with reference to the war pro- 
gram. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Record and to include therein a 
radio address by the Honorable William 
T. Evjue, editor and publisher of the 
Capital Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Record and 
to include a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes tomorrow immediately 
after disposition of the regular business 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp in connection with 
H. R. 671, which has to do with the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and to include 
in my remarks certain letters, corre- 
spondence, and excerpts from statements 
and resolutions contained therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the REc< 
ORD on the subject of insurance for old< 
age recipients 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
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any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 


MANUFACTURE OF WHISKY AND GIN 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, a 
gentleman who preceded me calls at- 
tention to this matter of the liquor in- 
dustry in this country. I want to call 
attention to an order issued by the War 
Production Board, approved by the War 
Food Administration, granting a holiday 
of 30 days to make whisky, which is all 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, the order issued by the 
War Production Board and approved by 
the War Food Administration granting a 
holiday of 30 days to the whisky dis- 
tillers for the manufacture of fifty to 
sixty million gallons of alcohol to make 
whisky and gin is about the most un- 
reasonable, inexcusable, unjustified order 
that has come from any agency of the 
Government for a long time. 

The War Production Board and other 
war agencies, including the War Depart- 
ment, tell us the need for certain war 
materials for our armed forces is critical. 
Military authorities and Selective Service 
are asking for legislation to put more 
men in the Army and more men in essqn- 
tial war industries, and yet our Govern- 
ment has seen fit to approve an order to 
carry on one of the most unessential in- 
dustries in the category. 

The War Food Administration, I am 
informed, has released 5,500,000 bushels 
of corn to make the liquor. Now if there 
is anyone, including the War Food Ad- 
ministration itself, who can justify that 
sort of thing, I would like to know it. 
According to Treasury Department 
figures there are about 300,000,000 gal- 
lons of bonded whisky in this country 
at the present time—enough to last, even 
under present increased consumption, 
for a period of 3 or 4 years. 

Everyone knows of the critical short- 
age of tires needed by the armed forces 
as well as civilians. The Army needs an 
extra supply of them right now, and yet 
alcohol that ought to go for making tires 
is used for making liquor. Fifty million 
gallons of alcohol would help make a 
good many much needed tires. 

Millions of people in Europe are 
clamoring for our grain for food, and yet 
our Government takes 5,500,000 bushels 
of corn as well as other products to make 
liquor alcohol. Farmers and producers 
have been requested by our Government 
to increase the production of food. They 
have been asked to raise more corn, more 
wheat, more foods of all kinds. They 
have delivered beyond all expectations a 
tremendous crop in 1944. It was under- 
stood that every bit of this crop was to 
go for essential war uses. Five million 
five hundred thousand bushels of corn 
would feed a lot of people. 
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Right now the military and the Selec- 
tive Service are demanding a greater sup- 
ply of men for the armed forces to replace 
the thousands being lost in battle. The 
manufacture of essential materials for 
the fighting men was never more criti- 
cal, and yet the War Production Board 
approves the manufacture of beverage al- 
cohol when there is a supply of more than 
300,000,000 gallons of whisky in the ware- 
houses of this country. The manpower 
consumed in the making of this alcohol 
would help to some extent remedy the 
labor situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this thing is inexcusable. 
Why in the world should we divert the 
labor of hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers as well as the use of equipment in our 
industrial plants to make alcohol for 
whisky when it is so much needed for the 
manufacture of strategic materials? If 
there is a shortage, why not utilize at 
least a part of the manpower now being 
used in the wholesale and retail sale of 
liquor? You talk about nonessential in- 
dustries—is there anyone on the floor of 
the House that believes 1,700 liquor places 
in Washington are necessary for the war 
effort? Why not take a little of that 
manpower and use it for more important 
purposes? Incidentally, we are informed 
there must be a curtailment of the use 
of light and heat. It is said the school 
period is to be cut 1 hour in some of our 
larger cities to save light and heat. 
Nothing is being said about cutting the 
hours of cocktail bars and liquor places 
that are run far into the night. 

Mr. Speaker, here is an example where 
in my judgment the Government itself 
is interfering with the war effort. The 
order for making liquor is inexcusable. 
It does not make sense. It ought to be 
rescinded now. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address by Senator Davis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include a brief 
article taken from the newspapers of 
this morning on the opening of the new 
Leyte road. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

LET US TAKE THIS STEP 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to go on record in favor 
of the United States taking the step 
toward post-war peace that has been 
suggested by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations; name- 
ly, the creation of an interim council of 
the nations associated in the war effort. 
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The nations of the world, Mr. Speaker, 
will learn to work together by working 
together. As I said on the floor of the 
House Monday, July 5, 1943: 

Our task is not easy. We must not make 
it more difficult than it is. We must not 
allow ourselves to focus attention upon 
points of disagreement; we must apply our- 
selves to the things we have in common. 
People work together only when they have 
a common purpose and when they work on 
matters in which they find a common inter- 
est. Nations will learn to live together in 
the same way. 

In our own national development, we took 
one step at a time. Committees of cor- 
respondence acquainted the Colonies with 
each other before they formed the Conti- 
nental Congress. Independence was main- 
tained under the Articles of Confederation 
for several years before the Constitution came 
to form a more pezfect union. 


In the great responsibility that rests 
upon this generation and this Congress, 
Mr. Speaker, that of launching interna- 
tional cooperation instead of strife, we 
must not try to find ways to fail. We 
must try to succeed. The simple, nat- 
ural way is to start now with an interim 
council devoting itself as best it can to 
the questions that arise from day to day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD and include therein 
two very fine editorials, one on the the 
uniform air laws and the other on 
unconditional surrender. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include therein 
an address delivered by Gilbert H. 
Montague, of New York, on international 
trade agreements and cartels. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DEPARTMENT POLICY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a brief 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago our esteemed colleague the 

entleman from Illinois [Mr. Sapatu], 
the dean of the House, made some state- 
ments on the floor with reference to the 
service officers.on duty in Washington 
filling the cocktail bars. Without in any 
way condoning the offense that he re- 
ferred to, but simply in order that there 
may not be any misunderstanding, I de- 
sire to call attention of the House to 
some of the War Department policies. 

All officers under 28, except in the 
rarest instances, are not permitted to 
serve either on temporary or permanent 
duty in Washington. 

To the utmost possible extent all qual- 
ified troop-age officers are assigned to 
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troop duty and not for duty in Wash. 
ington. 

The number of military personnel, as 
well as civilian personnel, on duty in the 
War Department is constantly revieweg 
by a War Department division set up for 
that purpose, and each War Department 
agency is req@ired to maintain its 
strength within set quotas. 

War Department policy requires al] 
cfficers for whom there are no appropri- 
ate assignments within the Army and 
for whom none are likely to occur, to be 
ceclared surplus and separated from ac- 
tive duty. Thousands have been so sep- 
arated and hundreds are so separated 
each month. 

All of these matters have had the per. 
sonal attention of both the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, and the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Stimson. 

There are many officers passing 
through Washington all of the time—of- 
ficers on furlough, back from combat 
areas for new assignment. These are, so 
to speak, on their own, 

Following the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SapatH], an Asso- 
ciated Press reporter made an investiga- 
tion for his own satisfaction. Following 
is the story he wrote reporting his in- 
vestigation: 

SABATH CLAIM CHALLENGED 

WASHINGTON, January 11.—Somebody’s 
wrong. 

There’s a story around this town that colo- 
nels and majors and captains and lieutenants 
spend all their time messing around cocktail 
bars. 

Representative ApoLPH SAaBATH (Democrat, 
Tllinois) is one of the sponsors of the story. 
He took a fast gander around one place and 
reckoned that there were 30,000 officers who 
didn’t seem to be doing anything. 

So, in this manpower shortage, this would 
be a good time to put them*to good use, he 
told the House Rules Committee. 

So, we went out to find out. 

And, somebody's wrong, like we said. 

It grieves us deeply to disagree with Judge 
SaBATH who is one of our favorite people. 
The judge is hereby empowered to call us 
pronto and object. 

This search was not a hit-and-miss affair. 
It was conducted in all good faith, and it 
didn’t produce for a minute any 30,000 offi- 
cers fighting the war in cocktail bars. 

To make it authentic, we took along with 
us a full-fledged Navy lieutenant who kept 
saying, “Stop counting me twice in every 
place.” 

There was the Mayflower Hotel, pride of 
Capital town. The cocktail bar was crowded. 
There were two captains, four WAVES, two 
WAC'’s (including a captain), and an enlisted 
man, 

There was the Shoreham, quite a place. 
Perhaps 300 people, mostly old folks. A 
handful of Navy officers, one or two Army 
men. 

There was the Statler, a very fancy joint 
indeed. The room was peopled all right. 
Again it was old guys.and old dolls. Four 
WAVES came in. It was like fresh air. 

Now that’s the way it was. This might 
have been a bad night. But, just offhand, it 
comes out like this: 

Perhaps 1 or 2 percent of the population in 
the night clubs consisted of Army or Navy 
or Marine Corps officers. 

FARM LABOR DRAFT 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for unanimous consent to address the 
touse for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been told that food is essential to the war 
effort. I also understand that farming 
has been declared an essential incustry. 
This morning I had occasion to attend 
a caucus, at which there was present 
Major General Hershey, where there was 
discussed the relation to and the effect 
on agriculture of the new draft direc- 
tive. I understood the general to say 
that 31 percent of our population was 
engaged in agriculture. I understood 
the general to say further that 43 per- 
cent of the men in the armed forces 
came from the farm group. 

Now, then, Mr. Speaker, if that is true, 
very obviously agriculture has been 
rankly discriminated against or it must 
not be deemed by the Selective Service 
to be an essential industry. I think these 
figures will be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of the House, and I pass them to 
you for what they are worth, as, if the 
above-quoted figures are correct, then 
the agricultural group has contributed 
nearly 40 percent more men than its 
quota, based on population, and this does 
not include those from the farm group 
who have gone into other war industry. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 7 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED STATES SHOULD URGE THE 
ADOPTION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ATLANTIC CHARTER 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 20, 1945, will come the fourth inaugu- 
ration of Franklin D. Roosevelt as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Shortly there- 
after he will attend a conference of the 
heads of the three greatest powers of the 
United Nations, Great Britain, Russia 
and the United States. He will go forti- 
fied with the knowledge that the people 
of the United States, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, believe in the princi- 
ples laid down in the Atlantic Charter. 
They regret that the Atlantic Charter is 
not a written document adopted and 
signed by Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Stalin. I hope that, upon his 
return from the coming conference, 
President Roosevelt will be able to tell 
our people that he has secured the adop- 
tion of the principles enunciated in the 
Atlantic Charter by all the conferees and 
that they are finally embodied in a writ- 
ten document, signed and sealed, which 
can be displayed to the American people, 
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One group of loyal American citizens 
is particularly anxious as to the outcome 
of this conference. They are Americans 
who have come from Poland or are of 
Polish descent. They are seeing the des- 
tiny of their fatherland determined while 
it remains the main battlefield of the 
Eastern European war front and while 
most of its people are still subjugated by 
Germany and unable to speak for them- 
selves. They are particularly concerned 
that the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter be affirmed. 

Many Americans have ties, freshly 
broken, with other lands. They are 
fighting and making extraordinary sac- 
rifices for our country, the United States. 
Yet, they are intensely interested in the 
future of the land from which they or 
their parents came to this country. It 
may be Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Italy, Russia, Holland, Belgium, or 
Greece. I am sure that they desire and 
fully expect each of these countries to 
emerge from this terrible war as free and 
independent nations; free and independ- 
ent in the form of government which 
their people may choose; free and inde- 
pendent within their boundaries, fixed 
after the war by agreements to which 
they are willing parties. Only the peo- 
ple of Poland, of all the peoples of the 
United Nations, are in doubt as to their 
future. No questions are expected to be 
raised concerning the independence and 
territorial integrity of any United Na- 
tion which is not on the mainland of 
Europe. The principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, whether or not reduced to writ- 
ing, will apply to them. These princi- 
ples should also apply not only to France, 
Norway, Italy, Belgium, and Greece, but 
also to Poland. 

We are fighting to destroy forever the 
power and the will of the Axis Nations to 
resume the roles of aggressor nations af- 
ter this war. The people of the United 
States will assume such obligations upon 
our part as are necessary to accomplish 
this purpose. But that is not all. We 
are fighting for a new world made up of 
peoples and of nations free and inde- 
pendent as to their own internal desti- 
nies, friendiy and cooperative in their 
relations with each other, just and con- 
siderate in their dealings with minority 
groups within their lands. 

The peoples of the United Nations now 
or formerly occupied by the enemy have 
fought valiantly, They deserve to have 
their futures determined by the princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter. Since Pres- 
ident Roosevelt sent his famous message 
to Congress on August 21, 1941, stating 
therein the principles orally agreed upon 
by Mr, Churchill and himself in their 
famous conferences at sea, the people 
of the United States have believed that 
these principles would govern all post- 
war settlements and treaties. We are 
anxious that they be reaffirmed at the 
coming conference. If forms of govern- 
ment are to be decided, if boundaries of 
nations are to be determined as a result 
of this war, we believe that these deci- 
sions should properly be made at a time 
when the representatives of a nation act 
by command of a free people. Then the 
people of each nation will be willing to 


abide by the signed agreement and the 
peace of the world will be more seéure. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


DRAFTING MEN FOR JOBS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimcus consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
we are talking about drafting men for 
jobs we should keep in mind two situa- 
tions. Here is one which came in a letter 
from a farmer 70 years old who had just 
been released from a hospital: 


When I got home, Gussie— 


That is his daughter, 35 years old— 


was milking 6 fresh cows, taking care of 30 
head of cattle, and doing the other farm 
chores. She had “learned” 5 cows to drink 
out of a pail without knocking their brains 
out. 


Keep that in mind in connection with 
a report that came from Michigan this 
morning that there were 266,000 indus- 
trial workers, so called, drawing unem- 
ployment compensation in Michigan. 

Of the accuracy of that figure I have 
no knowledge. To me it seems exagger- 
ated. But from the Lieutenant Govor- 
nor of Michigan came a wire stating that 
there were 13,456 workers drawing un- 
employment compensation in Michigan. 

It does seem that, when a woman has 
so much farm work, a few of those who 
are drawing unemployment benefits 
should be able to find work. 

If there are even 13,456 who cannot 
find jobs, there would appear to be no 
need to draft men for jobs. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, on 
account of illness I have not heretofore 
taken the oath of office, and should like 
to do so at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
present himself at the bar of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD appeared at the bar 
of the House and i4ok the oath of office. 


COMPOSITION OF HOUSE COMMITTEES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
§0), as follows: 

Resolved, That during the Seventy-ninth 
Congress the Committee on Appropriations 
shall be composed of 43 members; 

The Committee on the Judiciary shall 
composed of 27 members; 


The Committee on Banking and Currency 
shall be composed of 27 members; 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce shall be composed of 28 members; 

Tne Committee on Rivers and Harbors shall 


be composed of 26 members; 
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The Committee on Agriculture shall be 
composed of 28 members; 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs shall be 
composed of 26 members; 

The Committee on Military Affairs shall be 
composed of 27 members; 

The Committee on Naval Affairs shall be 
composed of 27 members; and 

The Committee on Insular 
be composed of 23 members. 


Affairs shall 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 
Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
81), as follows: 

Resolved. That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
ters of the following standing committees of 
the House of Representatives. 

Accounts: Berkeley L. Bunker, 
Tom Pickett, Texas. 

Agriculture: John W. Flannagan, Jr. (chair- 
man), Virginia; Harold D. Cooley, North Caro- 
lina; Orville Zimmerman, Missouri; Stephen 
Pace, Georgia; W. R. Poage, Texas; George M. 
Grant, Alabama; Pat Cannon, Florida; Victor 
Wickersham, Oklahoma; Jerry Voorhis, Cali- 
fornia; Walter K. Granger, Utah; E. C. Gath- 
ings, Arkansas; John L. McMillan, South 
Carolina; Eugene Worley, Texas; Thomas G. 
Abernethy, Mississippi; Earle C. Clements, 
Kentucky; Harold H. Earthman, Tennessee; 
Jesus T. Pifiero, Puerto Rico. 

Appropriations: Albert Gore, Tennessee; 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Maryland; George 
W. Andrews, Alabama; John J. Rooney, New 
York; Herman P. Kopplemann, Connecticut. 

Banking Currency: Brent Spence 
(chairman), Kentucky; Paul Brown, Georgia; 
Wright Patman, Texas; William B. Barry, 
New York: A. S. Mike Monroney, Oklahoma; 
John H. Folger, North Carolina; H. Streett 
Baldwin, Maryland; Brooks Hays, Arkansas; 
Daniel K. Hoch, Pennsylvania; George E. Out- 


Nevada; 









and 


land, California; William R. Thom, Ohio; 
Peter A. Quinn, New York; Chase Going 
Woodhouse, Connecticut; John J. Riley, 
South Carolina; Albert Rains, Alabama; 


Merlin Hull, Wisconsin. 
e : A. Leonard 


s: Allen (chairman), 
1a: John E. 


Rankin, Mississippi; Ed 
t, Texas; Graham A. Barden, North 
1a; Andrev L. Somers, New York; 
R. Savage, Washington; Walter B. 
x, Ohio; James J. Delaney, New York; 
‘ E. Morgan, Pennsylvania; William 
lagher, Minnesota; —-—-——- -———_——_} 





Civil Service: Robert Ramspeck (chair- 


man), Georgia; Jennings Randolph, West 
Virginia; Henry M. Jackson, Washington; 
Carter Manasco, Alabama; Graham A. Bar- 
den, North Carolina; James H. Morrison, 
Louisiana; Frank E. Hook, Michigan; Leo F, 


Rayfiel, New 
fornia; *J. M 


York; George P. Miller, Cali- 
Combs, Texas; William T. 


Granahan, Pennsylvania; George H. Fallon, 
Mary ; Walter B. Huber, Ohio. 
* Cl Dan R. McGehee (chairman), 





Mississippi; Samuel Dickstein, New York; 
Eugene J. Keogh, New York; Antonio M, 
Fernandez, New Mexico; William G. Stigler, 
Oklahoma; Frank E. Hook, Michigan; J. M. 
cas; William T. Granahan, Penn- 
sylvania; E. H. Hedrick, West Virginia: Wil- 
liam A. Barrett, Pennsylvania; Ciyde Doyle, 
Calif ; _—_—. 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures: Compton 
I. White (chairman), Idaho; Andrew L. 
Somers, New York; John J. Cochran, Mis- 
souri; Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi; John 
Lesinski, Michigan; Augustine B. Kelley, 
Pennsylvania; William L. Dawson, Illinois; 
Clair Engle, California; Cleveland M. Bailey, 
West Virginia; George F. Rogers, New York; 
George H, Fallon, Maryland; William A, 


rnia; ——— 
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Barrett, Pennsylvania; 
Connecticut. 

Disposition of Executive Papers: Alfred J. 
Elliott (chairman), California. 

District of Columbia: Jennings Randolph 
(chairman), West Virginia; Dan R. McGehee, 
Mississippi; John L. McMillan, South Caro- 
lina; Oren Harris, Arkansas; F. Edward 
Hébert, Louisiana; John W. Murphy, Penn- 
sylvania; Michael A. Feighan, Ohio; Thomas 
G. Abernethy, Mississippi; Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia; William W. Link, Illinois; Ned R. 
Healy, California; J. M. Combs, Texas. 

Education: Graham A. Barden (chairman), 
North Carolina; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; 
Eugene J. Keogh, New York; John Lesinski, 
Michigan; Charles A. Buckley, New York; 
Fritz G. Lanham, Texas; Mary T. Norton, New 
Jersey; C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; Augustine B. 
Kelley, Pennsylvania; Henry D. Larcade, Jr., 
Louisiana; Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; Dan 
R. McGehee, Mississippi; Berkeley L. Bunker, 
Nevada. 

Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress: Herbert C. Bon- 
ner (chairman), North Carolina; John E. 
Rankin, Mississippi; Carter Manasco, Ala- 
bama; John S. Gibson, Georgia; John Le- 
sinski, Michigan; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; 
J. M. Combs, Texas; Ellis E. Patterson, Cali- 
fornia. 

Elections No. 1: James Domengeaux (chair- 
man), Louisiana; C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; 
Charles A. Buckley, New York; Antonio M. 
Fernandez, New Mexico; James J. Delaney, 
New York. 

Elections No. 2: Ed Gossett (chairman), 
Texas; Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi; A. Leon- 
ard Allen, Louisiana; Leo F. Rayfiel, New 
York; Joe W. Ervin, North Carolina. 

Elections No. 3: O. C. Fisher (chairman), 
Texas; Hugh Peterson, Georgia; Eugene J. 
Keogh, New York; William T. Granahan, 
Pennsylvania; _—. 

Enrolled Bills: George F. Rogers (chair- 
man), New York; Mary T. Norton, New Jersey; 
John J. Cochran, Missouri; Thomas E. Mor- 
gan, Pennsylvania. 

Expenditures in 


James P. Geelan, 





the Executive Depart- 
ments: Carter Manasco (chairman), Ala- 
bama; John J. Cochran, Missouri; William 
M. Whittington, Mississippi; Edward J. Hart, 
New Jersey; Joseph J. Mansfield, Texas; Wil- 
liam L. Dawson, Illinois; Donald L. O’Toole, 
New York; John S. Gibson, Georgia; Jennings 
Randolph, West Virginia; Alfred J. Elliott, 
California; Ed Gossett, Texas; Joe W. Ervin, 
North Carolina; Alexander J. Resa, Illinois. 

Flood Control: William M. Whittington 
(chairman), Mtssissippi; A. Leonard Allen, 
Louisiana; Alfred J. Elliott, California; Henry 
M. Jackson, Washington; J. W. Robinson, 
Utah; Carter Manasco, Alabama; O. C. Fisher, 
Texas; Henry D. Larcade, Jr., Louisiana; Wil- 
liam G. Stigler, Oklahoma; Mike Mansfield, 
Montana; Thomas E. Morgan, Pennsylvania; 
A. S. J. Carnahan, Missouri. 

Foreign Affairs: Sol Bloom (chairman), 
New York; Luther A. Johnson, Texas; John 
Kee, West Virginia; James P. Richards, South 
Carolina; Joseph L. Pfeifer, New York; Pete 
Jarman, Alabama; W. O. Burgin, North Caro- 
lina; Wirt Courtney, Tennessee; Thomas 8S. 
Gordon, [llinois; John S. Wood, Georgia; 
Emily Taft Douglas, Illinois; James W. Trim- 
ble, Arkansas; Helen Gahagan Douglas, Cali- 
fornia; Joseph F. Ryter, Connecticut; Daniel 
J. Flood, Pennsylvania. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Samuel 
Dickst-in, (chairman), New York; John 
Lesinski, Michigan; Dan R. McGehee, Missis- 
sippi; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; Robert 
Ramspeck, Georgia; Ed Gossett, Texas; O. C. 
Fisher, Texas; Ralph H. Daughton, Virginia; 
George P. Miller, California; E. H. Hedrick, 
West Virginia; William A. Barrett, Pennsyl- 
vania; —_—. 

Indian Affairs: Henry M. Jackson (chair- 
man), Washington; Samuel Dickstein, New 
York; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Compton I, 
White, Idaho; Antonio M. Ferdandez, New 
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Mexico; William G. Stigler, Oklahoma: Mite 
Mansfield, Montana; Ellis E. Patterson, Co|- 
ifornia; William J. Green, Jr., Pennsylvania: 
Cleveland M. Bailey, West Virginia; Adam c. 
Powell, Jr., New York; William J. Gallagher 
Minnesota; Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada; £, 
L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

Insular Affairs: C. Jasper Bell (chairman), 
Missouri; Dan R. McGehee, Mississippi; J. w. 
Robinson, Utah; Ed Gossett, Texas; Jame 
Domengeaux, Louisiana; John S. Gibson, 
Georgia; William L. Dawson, Illinois; Antonio 
M. Fernandez, New Mexico; Frank W. Boykin, 
Alabama; Donald L. O'Toole, New York: 
Ralph H. Daughton, Virginia; George Pp 
Miller, California; Herbert J. McGlinchey, 
Pennsylvania, Jesus T. Pifero, Puerto Rico 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Clarence 
F. Lea (chairman), California; Robert Crosse: 
Ohio; Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina; 
Virgil Chapman, Kentucky; Lyle H,. Boren, 
Oklahoma; Lindley Beckworth, Texas; J. Percy 
Priest, Tennessee; Oren Harris, Arkansas; 
George E. Sadowski, Michigan; Richard F 
Harless, Arizona; John W. Murphy, Pennsy!]- 
vania; Edward A. Kelly, Illinois; Luther Pat- 
rick, Alabama; John B. Sullivan, Missouri; 
Dwight L. Rogers, Florida; Benjamin J. Rabin, 
New York; Vito Marcantonio, New York. 

Invalid Pensions: John Lesinski (chair- 
man), Michigan; Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; 
Herbert C. Bonner, North Carolina; Augustine 
B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; William L. Dawson 
Illinois; James H. Morrison, Louisiana; 
Charles R. Savage, Washington; Thomas E 
Morgan, Pennsylvania; Adam C. Powell, Jr., 
New York; Clyde Doyle, California; E. H. 
Hedrick, West Virginia; ——— ————_. 

Irrigation and Reclamation: John R. Mur- 
dock (chairman), Arizona; Compton I. White, 
Idaho; J. W. Robinson, Utah; James Domen- 
geaux, Louisiana; Andrew L. Somers, New 
York; Antonio M. Fernandez, New Mexico; 
William L. Dawson, Illinois; Alfred J. Elliott, 
California; Mike Mansfield, Montana; Tom 
Pickett, Texas; Charles R. Savage, Washing- 
ton. 

Judiciary: Hatton W. Sumners (chairman), 
Texas; Emanuel Celler, New York; Zebulon 
Weaver, North Carolina; Francis E. Walter, 
Pennsylvania; Sam Hobbs, Alabama; John H. 
Tolan, California; William T. Byrne, New 
York; Dave E. Satterfield, Jr., Virginia; Esics 
Kefauver, Tennessee; Joseph R. Bryson, 
South Carolina; Fadjo Cravens, Arkansas; 
Sam M. Russell, Texas; Thomas J. Lane, Mas- 
sachusetts; Martin Gorski, Illinois; Michael 
A. Feighan, Ohio. 

Labor: Mary T. Norton (chairman), New 
Jersey; Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; Jennings 
Randoiph, West Virginia; John Lesinski, 
Michigan; Graham A. Barden, North Caro- 
lina; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; O. C. 
Fisher, Texas; James H. Morrison, Louisiana; 
Frank E. Hook, Michigan; Ellis E. Patterson, 
California; James P. Geelan, Connecticut; 
William J. Green, Jr., Pennsylvania; Adam C. 
Powell, Jr., New York; Jesus T. Pifiero, Puerto 
Rico. 

Library: Donald L. O'Toole (chairman), 
New York: Graham A. Barden, North Caro- 
lina; Schuyler Otis Bland, Virginia. 

Memorials: Antonio M, Fernandez (chair- 
man), New Mexico; Mary T. Norton, New 
Jersey. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: James 
Domengeaux, Louisiana; Ellis E. Patterson, 
California; Edward L. Bartlett, Alaska. 

Military Affairs: Robert Sikes, Florida; 
Chet Holifield, California; James A. Roe, New 
York; Melvin Price, Illinois; Edward L. Bart- 
lett, Alaska; Jesus T. Piflero, Puerto Rico. 

Mines and Mining: Andrew L. Somers 
(chairman), New York; J. Hardin Peterson, 
Florida; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Jennings 
Randolph, West Virginia; Augustine B. Kel- 
ley, Pennsylvania; Compton I. White, Idaho; 
Clair Engle, California; E. H. Hedrick, West 
Virginia; A, 8. J. Carnahan, Missouri; William 
J. Gallagher, Minnesota; Thomas E. Morgan, 
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Pennsylvania; Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada; 
Edward L. Bartlett, Alaska, 

Naval Affairs: John E. Fogarty, Rhode 
Island; Ray J. Madden, Indiana; Franck R. 
Havenner, California; ilugh De Lacy, Wash- 
ington; Andrew J. Biemiller, Wisconsin; Ed- 
ward L. Bartlett, Alaska; Jestis T. Pifiero, 
Puerto Rico. 

Patents: Frank W. Boykin (chairman), 
Alabama; Fritz G. Lanham, Texas; Charles 
A. Buckley, New York; Edward J. Hart, New 
Jersey; John S. Gibson, Georgia; Henry D. 
Larcade, Jr., Louisiana; Frank E. Hook, Mich- 
joan; Herbert J. McGlinchey, Pennsylvania; 
Leo F. Rayfiel, New York; George H. Fallon, 
Maryland; Clyde Doyle, California; Cleve- 
land M. Bailey, West Virginia. 

Pensions: Charles A. Buckley (chairman), 
New York; John S. Gibson, Georgia; C. Jasper 
Bell, Missouri; A. Leonard Allen, Louisiana; 
Carter Manasco, Alabama; Henry D. Larcade, 
Jr., Louisiana; Tom Pickett, Texas; George 
F. Rogers, New York; Cleveland M. Bailey, 
fest Virginia; George P. Miller, California; 
William W. Link, Illinois; William J. Galla- 
gher, Minnesota. 

Post Office and Post Roads: Thomas G. 
Burch (chairman), Virginia; George D. 
O'Brien, Michigan; Samuel A. Weiss, Penn- 
sylvania; Charles E. McKenzie, Louisiana; 
Tom Murray, Tennessee; James H. Torrens, 
New York; Matthew M. Neely, Wes’ Virginia; 
Philip A. Traynor, Delaware; Edward J. Gard- 
ner, Ohio; Frank T. Starkey, Minnesota; Ned 
R. Healy, California; John E. Lyle, Texas; 
Dudley G. Roe, Maryland; Frank L. Chelf, 
Kentucky. 

Printing: Pete Jarman (chairman), Ala- 
bama; Alfred L. Bulwinkle, North Carolina. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: Fritz G. 
Lanham (chairman), Texas; C. Jasper Bell, 
Missouri; Charles A. Buckley, New York; 
Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; John S. Gibson, 
Georgia; Alfred J. Elliott, California; Carter 
Manasco, Alabama; James H. Morrison, Loui- 
siana; Herbert J. McGlinchey, Pennsylvania; 
Walter B. Huber, Ohio; Charles R. Savage, 
Washington; Joe W. Ervin, North Carolina. 

Public Lands: J. Hardin Peterson (chair- 
man), Florida; J. W. Robinson, Utah; Comp- 
ton I. White, Idaho; Hugh Peterson, Geor- 
gia; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Alfred J. 
Elliott, California; Antonio M. Fernandez, 
New Mexico; Clair Engle, California; Mike 
Muinsfield, Montana; Charles R. Savage, 
Washington; Berkeley L. Bunker, Nevada; 
William A. Barrett, Pennsylvania; E. L. Bart- 
lett, Alaska. 

Revision of the Laws: Eugene J. Keogh 
(chairman), New York; Ed Gcssett, Texas; 
Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; William T. 
Granahan, Pennsylvania; Joe W. Erwin, 
North Carolina; J. M. Combs, Texas; 














Rivers and Harbors: Joseph J. Mansfield 
(chairman), Texas; Hugh Peterson, Georgia; 
C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; Graham A. Barden, 
North Carolina; John E. Rankin, *‘ississippi; 
Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; Henry M. Jack- 
son, Washington; O. C. Fisher, Texas; Henry 
D. Larcade, Jr., Louisiana; J. Hardin Peter- 
son, Florida; Clyde Doyle, California; James 
P. Geelan, Connecticut; Herbert J. Mc- 
Glinchey, Pennsylvania; William W. Link, 
Illinois; James J. Delaney, New York; E. L. 
Bartlett, Alaska. 

Roads: J. W. Robinson (chairman), Utah; 
William M. Whittington, Mississippi; Jen- 
nings Randolph, West Virginia; Hugh Peter- 
son, Georgia; Alfred J. Elliott, California; 
Herbert C. Bonner, North Carolina; O. C. 
Fisher, Texas; Clair Engle, California; Wil- 
liam G. Stigler, Oklahoma; James H. Mor- 
rison, Louisiana; William W. Link, Illinois; 
George H. Fallon, Maryland; E. L. Bartlett, 
Alaska. 

Territories: Hugh Peterson (chairman), 
Georgia; J. W. Robinson, Utah; Ed Gossett, 
Texas; Augustine B. Kelley, Pennsylvania; 
John S. Gibson, Georgia; Henry D. Larcade, 


Jr., Louisiana; Mike Mansfield, Montana: 
James J. Delaney, New York; George P. 
Miller, California; James P. Geelan, Con- 
necticut; Alexander J. Resa, Illinois; A. S. J. 
Carnahan, Missouri; E. L. Bartlett, Alaska; 
Jesus T. Pifiero, Puerto Rico. 

War Claims: Clair Engle (chairman), Cali- 
fornia; Edward J. Hart, New Jersey; Herbert 
C. Bonner, North Carolina; Samuel Dickstein, 
New York; Donald L. O’Toole, New York; 
Ralph H. Daughton, Virginia; Frank E. Hook, 
Michigan; William J. Green, Jr., Pennsyl- 
vania; Ellis E. Patterson, California; Alexan- 
der J. Resa, Illinois; 
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World War Veterans’ Legislation: John E. 
Rankin (chairman), Mississippi; J. Hardin 
Peterson, Florida; A. Leonard Allen, Loul- 
siana; John S. Gibson, Georgia; James Do- 
mengeaux, Louisiana; Clair Engle, California; 
Velliam G. Stigler, Oklahoma; Joe W. Ervin, 
North Carolina; A. S. J. Carnahan, Missouri; 
Tom Pickett, Texas; William J. Green, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; Leo F’. Rayfiel, New York; Wal- 
ter B. Huber, Ohio. , 

Un-American Activities: Edward J. Hart 
(chairman), New Jersey; John E. Rankin, 
Mississippi; J. Hardin Peterson, Florida; J. 
W. Robinson, Utah; John R. Murdock, Ari- 
zona; Herbert C. Bonner, North Carolina. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I note in 
scanning the list of Members elected to 
various committees that I have been 
placed on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Many Members of the House ap- 
proached me and urged me to accept the 
chairmanship of that committee. I said 
that I would not give up the position I 
now hold as chairman of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation for 
any other committee position in the 
House. 

Tonight at 10:30 over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System I am going to dis- 
cuss this Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

I realize that the eyes of the Nation 
will constantly be upon every member 
of that committee. 

I realize that the eyes of the young 
men who are fighting and dying on for- 
eign soil for this great Republic of ours, 
for this great constitutional govern- 
ment, for American institutions, and for 
the American way of life, are on us 
now, and will be at all times upon every 
member of this committee. 

I serve notice on the un-American 
elements in this country now that this 
“srand jury” will ke in session to in- 
vestigate un-American activities at all 
times. 

REPORT BY GENERAL MARSHALL AND 

ADMIRAL KING TO THE CONGRESS ON 

THE WAR SITUATION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago I announced to the House 
that there would be a meeting soon at 
which General Marshall and Admiral 
King, and perhaps some others, would 
appear to address the Members of Con- 
gress, both of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in executive session, so 
to speak, or under conditions of con- 
fidence, with reference to the war. At 
that time I announced I would give the 
date later. The date is January 24, the 
time at 9 o’clock a. m. I am not an- 
nouncing the place of the meeting, but 
Members will be advised of that by the 
invitation that they will receive. I have 
received my invitation, and I assume that 
the Members have received theirs. 
Again, may I state that the place of the 
meeting appears on the invitation. May 
I call attention to the language that ap- 
pears in the lower left-hand corner of 
the invitation: 

The confidential nature of this meeting 
makes it necessary to limit attendance solely 


to Members of the United States Senate and 
Eouse of Representatives. 


The meeting is on January 24 at 9 
o’clock a. m., at the place designated on 
the invitation. 

O. W. I. SPECIAL FILM ON PROPAGANDA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to make another announce- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to announce that the Office of War 
Information will sponsor a special show- 
ing of films produced by the Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau of its overseas branch for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate at 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Wednesday, January 17, that is, tomor- 
row morning, in the Coolidge Auditorium 
in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Elmer Davis, Director of the Office 
of War Information, will give a brief in- 
troductory talk. To illustrate the type 
of propaganda it has to counteract, the 
Office of War Information will open with 
a German propaganda film. This will 
be followed by O. W. I. informational 
and propaganda films designed to give 
a true picture of America to foreign au- 
diences. The entire show will last a little 
more than 1 hour. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. ° 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, you 
chose the Library of Congress, instead of 
the Hall of the House, because of the 
fact they had a screen there where these 
pictures could be shown? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Yes; that is 
correct. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bu:.uess in 
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order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us what he has on 
the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will be very glad 
to. The Committee on Naval Affairs, as 
I was informed by its able chairman, has 
already reported or will today report 
H. R. 621. That is a bill providing for the 
transier of the V-12 program of the Navy 
into the naval R. O. T. C. and raises the 
limit, as I understand it, from 17,200 to 
24,000 during the war, and thereafter in 
peacetime to 14,000. The chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs informs 
me that he intends to ask unanimous 
consent tomorrow for the consideration 
and passage of that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
understand if the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is taken up in the House there will 
be an hour’s debate under the procedure 
in the usual way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot say that is the information I 
have. The impression I received was 
that it was a straight unanimous-con- 
sent request. On the other hand, if it 
is as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
understands, then it is perfectly agree- 
able to me. Then there is another bill 
that is coming out of that committee, a 
bill authorizing shore construction in the 
sum of approximately $1,500,000,000. I 
think it is slightly in excess of $1,500,- 
090,000. On that bill a rule has been re- 
ported. That bill will come up tomor- 
row under the rule providing for 1 hour’s 
Gebate. Now, so far as the other bills are 
concerned my information based on the 
talk I had with the chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs is to the ef- 
fect that a straight unanimous-consent 
request would be made for their consid- 
eration. However, if I misunderstood 
him, it is immaterial because it will be 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that there was a little 
controversy about the numbers to be used 
in peacetime, so I understand, and that 
the chairman suggested that opportu- 
nity would be given for amendments or 
discussion if needed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It may be that 
the situation arose subsequent to my talk 
with him, but as far as I am concerned 
it is perfectly agreeable to me if the 
understanding is for the immediate con- 
sideration with 1 hour’s general debate, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve that was the understanding that 
was reached. Probably the gentleman 
has not been informed of it as yet. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is perfectly 
agreeable to me. 

I may further advise the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the membership 
that the Rules Committee reported out 
this morning several resolutions in a 
sense extending these existing special 
committees. The committees are as fol- 
lows: The Woodrum committee, the Col- 
mer committee, the Maloney-Monroney 
committee, the Ramspeck committee, the 
Smith committee, and the Robertson 
ccmmittee. Those resolutions have been 
reported out, 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
has happened to the Boren committee? 


Mr. McCORMACK. I am just advis- 
ing the gentleman and the Members as 
to the information I have as to what the 
Rules Committee has done this morning. 
I am unable to answer that question. 
Such rule has not been reported out yet. 
I assume therefore it is still in the com- 
mittee. , 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. A 
great many newspaper’. publishers 
throughout the country believe that the 
existence of the so-called Boren commit- 
tee has been very helpful to them in se- 
curing newsprint. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam quite aware 
of the fact that the American newspaper 
publishers are very much interested in 
it and they have been very delicately ef- 
fective in transmitting their interest in 
it to the members, I assume; at least I 
am aware of the fact. 

But those are the resolutions that have 
been reported out and I can see no rea- 
son why we might not call as many of 
them up as we can on Thursday and dis- 
pose of them as quickly as possible. I 
doubt if there will be any controversy 
over the adoption of any of them. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF NAVY TO 
CONSTRUCT CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on- 


Rules, presented the following privileged 
report for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 626, Rept. No. 18) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 626) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed ith the construction of cer- 
tain public works, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments 
as shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 60) authorizing the 
continuation of, the Special Committee 
on Post-war Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning is 
authorized to continue the investigation 
begun under authority of House Resolution 
408 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and for 
such purposes said committee shall have the 
same power and authority as that conferred 
upon it by said House Resolution 408 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, 
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CONTINUATION OF COMMITTEE on 
POST-WAR MILITARY POLICY 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 55) to establish qa 
select committee on post-war military 
policy (Rept. No. 20) which was re. 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed: 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Post-war Military Policy is authorized to 
continue the investigation begun under 
authority of House Resolution 465 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and for such pur- 
poses said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred upon 
it by said House Resolution 465 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 64), creating a select 
committee on small business of the House 
of Representatives, defining its powers 
and duties (Rept. No. 21) which was re- 
ferred to the House Calendar and ordered 
printed: : 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation of the 
problems of small business, existing, arising, 
or that may arise because of the war, with 
particular reference to (1) whether the po- 
tentialities of small business are being ade- 
quately developed and utilized, and, if not, 
what factors have hindered and are hindering 
such development and utilization; (2) 
whether adequate consideration is being given 
to the needs of small business engaged in 
nonwar activities, or engaged in the transi- 
tion from nonwar activities to war activities; 
(3) whether small business is being treated 
fairly and the public welfare properly 
and justly served through the allotments 


of valuable materials in which there 
are shortages, in the granting of pri- 
orities or preferences in the use, sales, 


or purchase of said materials; and (4) the 
need for a sound program for the solution of 
the post-war problems of small business. 
The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 


. not in session) as soon as practicable during 


the present Congress the results of its inves- 
tigation, together with such recommenda- 
tions as it deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to employ such personnel, to 
borrow from Government departments and 
agencies such special assistants, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, and to take such 
testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him, and shall be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the committee or 
any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONGRESS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
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resolution (H, Con. Res. 18) establishing 
a Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress (Rept. No. 22), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed: 

Resolved ty the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concu rring), That there is hereby 
established a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee) to be composed 
cf six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Vacancies 
in the membership of the committee shall 
not affect the power of the remaining mem- 
bers to execute the functions of the com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as in the case of the original selection. 
The committee shall select a chairman and 
a vice chairman from among its members. 
No recommendation shall be made by the 
committee except upon a majority vote of 
the Member's representing each House, taken 
separately. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its re- 
lationships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and oper- 
ation of each House of the Congress; the re- 
lationship between the two Houses; the rela- 
tionships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses, and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the time or 
manner of, or the parliamentary rules or pro- 
eedure governing, the consideration of any 
matter on the floor of either House. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ancé of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems nec- 
essary and advisable, but the compensation 
so fixed shall not exceed the compensation 
prescribed under the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, for comparable duties. The 
committee may utilize such voluntary and 
uncompensated services as it deems neces- 
sary and is authorized to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies of the Government. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of 


the House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, the first report 
being made not later than April 1, 1945. If 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, or 
both, are in yecess or have adjourned, the re- 
port shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. 


AUTHORIZATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE CIVIL SERVICE TO CONDUCT CER- 
TAIN INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 66), to authorize the 
Committee on the Civil Service to in- 
vestigate various activities in the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
(Rept. No. 23), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Civil 
Service, acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
or subcommittees appointed by the chairman 
of said committee, is authorized and directed 
(a) to conduct thorough studies and investi- 
gation of the policies and practices relating 
to civilian employment in the departments 
and agencies of the Government, including 
Government-owned corporations; (b) to 
study and investigate the effect of such 
policies and practices upon the conduct of 
the war, with the view of determining whether 
such policies and practices are efficient and 
economical; (c) to determine the number of 
employees in each department or agency (in- 
cluding Government-owned corporations), 
whether such number of employees is neces- 
sary, and whether their skills are used to the 
best advantage; (d) all other matters relat- 
ing to the recruiting and the efficient and 
economical use of the civilian employees; and 
(e) to make such inquiry as said Committee 
on the Civil Service may consider important 
cr pertinent to any matter coming within 
the jurisdiction of said committee. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses, and the production 
of such books or papers or documents or 
vouchers by subpena or otherwise, and to take 
such testimony and records as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person 
or persons as the chairman of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee may designate. The 
chairman of the committee or subcommittee, 
cr any member thereof, may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 

That the said committee shall repoyt to the 
House of Representatives during the present 
Congress the results of their studies, inquiries, 
and investigations with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation or otherwise as the com- 
mittee deems desirable. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


CHINA AND HER PROBLEMS, MILITARY 
AND POLITICAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Thursday my late col- 
league, the Honorable James F. O’Con- 
nor, of Montana, asked that I be granted 
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this time that I might have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to the House a report 
on my mission to China. Jim is not here 
today in person, but I still see him in the 
front seat, and this report is for him as 
well as for the rest of the membership of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I reluctantly 
relinquished my position on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to take over the com- 
mittee assignments formerly held by my 
late colleague. I did so, not because I am 
losing my interest in foreign affairs but 
because I felt it would be the best thing 
to do in behalf of the interests of my 
State. Iintend to continue to be just as 
much interested in foreign affairs and 
winning the war now as I was while I 
served on that committee. 

There are a few things I would like to 
say before I get into the body of my 
report. First, I am neither a military 
expert nor a China expert. Second, this 
report is going to be candid and truthful. 
I should like to say also that the Chinese 
people, as I found them and as I have 
always known them, are a people who 
are quite similar in many respects to 
those of us who live in this country. Of 
all the countries I traversed on this mis- 
sion, the Chinese were the only ones who 
were smiling. They are people who have 
courage and determination. You may 
rest assured they will do all they can to 
help us bring this war to a successful 
conclusion, and they in turn can rest 
assured that we will help them and do 
all we can to see that fhey achieve the 
place which is rightly theirs in the 
scheme of world affairs. 

I would also like to say a good word 
for some of the U. S. O. shows which 
have traveled to China, India, and the 
Burma theaters of war. This may seem 
out of place here, but you would be sur- 
prised at the way the morale of the boys 
and girls—because there are girls there, 
too—is lifted by some of these theatrical 
troupes. I should like to make special 
mention at this time of two troupes and 
one individual, 

While I was there the so-called Jinx 
Falkenberg-Pat O’Brien troupe put on 
its show all over that theater. It was 
the first star troupe to make the com- 
plete coverage of the C.-B.-I. You have 
all heard of Jinx Falkenberg and Pat 
O’Brien, but there are others in that 
group who are also entitled to a great 
deal of consideration and certainly have 
earned the gratitude of the folks out in 
that theater. They are Betty Yeaton, a 
dancer; Ruth Carrell and Jimmy Dodd, 
a song-and-guitar team; and Harry 
Brown, pianist. 

There is one other group I would like 
to mention. This group has no stars in 
the usual sense, but in the G. I. sense 
they are all stars. That is the little 
known U.S. O. 99 Troupe, which is made 
up of a group which has traversed North 
Africa, Italy, the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand, the Middle East, and all of the 
C.-B.-I. It went overseas on September 
1, 1943, and returned to this country on 
December 1, 1944. On occasions in China 
they even held lanterns for one another, 
because there were no lights, so that their 
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acts could be put on before small audi- 
ences of three, four, or five G.I.’s. Their 
names are as follows, and we should re- 
member them well: Gene Emerald, M. C. 
and comic; Jack Cavanagh, who put on a 
cowboy act; Joseph Tershay, a magician; 
Basil Fomeen, accordionist. 

There was still another member of 
that group, Count Cutelli, who had to 
leave it because of a serious iilness. 

The third individual in this category 
whom I would like to mention is Joe E. 
Brown, who did a grand job and who 
earned the affection and respect of all 
the folks in the C.-B.-I. area. 

Mr. Speaker, I am presenting here- 
with for the consideration of the 
House a candid report of my findings as 
a result of my mission to China in No- 
vember and December 1944. I have 
tried to look at China’s problems realis- 
tically and sympathetically because I 
wanted to get the clearest possible pic- 
ture. This is necessary if we are to 
understand our gallant ally, for not to 
do so would hamstring the possibility 
of a sound peace in Asia and the Pacific. 
Furthermore, because of the difficulties 
China has faced, and is facing, she needs 
the sympathy, forbearance, and active 
assistance of all the United Nations. 

On arriving in India, I called on Maj. 
Gen. Frank Merrill at the headquarters 
of the India-Burma theater in New Delhi 
and had a long discussion with him con- 
cerning the situation in China. He said 
that the Chinese soldier was very good, 
if he was given’enough to eat, the proper 
training, adequate matériel, and compe- 
tent leadership. In his opinion, much 
of the difficulties of the Chinese armies 
could be laid to the incompetency of the 
field commands. When asked about the 
Chinese Communists, he stated that, in 
his opinion, they were not allied to Mos- 
cow but were primarily a Chinese agra- 
rian group interested in land and tax 
reforms. 

He was well pleased with the fact that 
the British and Indians were now, after 
2% years of relative inactivity, going 
into the Burmese jungles after the Japa- 
nese and were doing a very good job. I 
noticed, also, on the daily statistics ton- 
nage data, that something like 35,000 
tons of supplies was anticipated being 
shipped over the hump for the month of 
November. Coming back from China in 
December, I checked this particular fig- 
ure and found that actually 34,929 tons 
had been shipped, which was a remark- 
able achievement in itself. 

In General Merrill’s opinion, a sea- 
port will have to be acquired on the China 
coast to be of real help to China and 
that, while the Ledo-Burma Road with 
its pipe line will be of considerable as- 
sistance, it will not be enough to figure 
decisively in the China theater. 

General Merrill invited me to make the 
trip over the Ledo-Burma Road from 
Ledo, in Assam, to Myitkyina, in Burma, 
which I accepted with alacrity, because 
I felt that it would give me a good insight 
in the procedure 2nd policy adcepted by 
the United States in that particular part 
of the world and, at the same time, give 
me an opportunity to talk to the G. I.’s 
along the way. 

On Monday, November 20, I left for 
Ledo by plane and stopped at Halminar 
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Hat, and from there went on to my desti- 
nation where I met with General Pick, 
the engineer in charge of the building of 
the Ledo-Burma Road; Colonel Davis, his 
executive officer; Brig. Gen. Vernon 
Evans, chief of staff for the India-Bur- 
ma theater, stationed in that vicinity. 
General Pick stated that.the Ledo- 
Burma Road would be capable of trans- 
porting a minimum of 60,000 tons a 
month when completed, although I 
must say that when I saw the general 3 
weeks later he had modified that par- 
ticular estimate. 

I visited the Twentieth General Hos- 
pital at Ledo, which has had as many as 
2,600 cases at one time and is manned 
by a staff of 156 American nurses, 80 
doctors, and several hundred Medical 
Corps men. They have done a remark- 
ably good job in this general hospital, 
as they have in all the hospitals along 
the road under the most difficult condi- 
tions and the most trying circum- 
stances. The wards, generally speaking, 
have dirt floors, and the sides are made 
of bamboo and hessian cloth, while the 
roofs are thatched affairs. The buildings 
last from 9 months to a year and a half, 
and then new ones have to be built in 
their place. 

In this particular hospital they have 
done a lot of work in connection with a 
type of disease known as scrub or mite 
typhus, for which our typhus shots are of 
no avail. The cure that the general hos- 
pital found most successful in combating 
this disease was the use of air condition- 
ing. By keeping the wards at a steady 
temperature, they have reduced the 
fatalities from 27 percent to less than 1 
percent. 

In visiting the 8 hospitals along the 
road, I found that the work being done in 
all of them was outstanding. There was 
one hospital which had no women nurses 
and one hospital at Tagap in the process 
of being activated which would have a 
complete colored staff of doctors and 
nurses. From the experiences of over 
400 American nurses along the road, I 
found that a great many of them ha 
been out there 114 to 2 years and more, 
and the remarkable thing to me was how 
they had been able to sustain their mo- 
rale and do the fine work they had been 
doing under the difficulties which were, 
and are, their daily lot. 

I also found at Ledo that 100 ‘silver 
rupees were being paid to natives for each 
bailed out American flyer brought in. 
Many of our flyers are forced down in the 
jungles and have to live there for days 
and weeks, and many of them have never 
been found. The natives have been re- 
sponsible for rescuing a great many and 
bringing them back to American head- 
quarters. 

On November 21 I left Ledo by jeep for 
my trip over the road, but before starting 
out I visited the plane-loading ware- 
houses and saw ‘how the Quartermaster 
Corps had developed a system of loading 
matériel in a very efficient manner and 
also a system of dropping stuff into the 
jungle with remarkably little loss. This 
particular area has had to use this type 
oi transportation because there was no 
other way of getting the stuff to our men, 
and they have dropped such things as 
galvanized barrels of water, motors, and 
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field guns, rations, medical supplies, am. 
munition, and so forth. Approximateiy 
600 tons are shipped out daily by air from 
the Ledo fields, and a plane can be loaded 
on an average of 17 minutes. 

After leaving Ledo I stopped and 
visited the Fourteenth Evacuation Hos- 
pital, the Three Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Hospital at Tagap, and the Seventy- 
third Evacuation Hospital at Shingbwi- 
yang at the end of the Naga country and 
the beginning of the Hukawng Valley, 
The road so far, from Ledo to Shingbwi- 
yang, 102 miles, was a rough one, but all 
things considered a good road, wide, 
rocked, and proven in the last monsoon. 

On November 22 I left Shingbwiyang 
and on the road visited the medical bat- 
talion station outside of Tingkawk, went 
through a lot of dense jungle, crossed a 
number of rivers on pontoon bridges, and 
observed the extremely good work being 
done by the engineer battalions, both 
white and colored, all along the road. 
I also visited the aviation liaison field at 
Shadazup and from there went on to 
Warazup, where there are fighter and 
transport fields. The route from Wara- 
zup was through Kamaing to Mogaung 
and this was the roughest ride I have ever 
undertaken. We averaged around 10 
miles an hour for about 50 miles. I left 
Mogaung on November 23 and took the 
jeep train from there to Myitkyina. 
However, before I left Mogaung, I had a 
chance to visit Gen. Liao Yao-hsiang 
of the Chinese Sixth Army and his Amer- 
ican liaison officer, Colonel Philipp. Gen. 
Liao Yao-hsiang, with his Sixth, and 
Lt. Gen. Sun Li-jen, of the First, 
were both doing a grand job to the 
south of the road and the reason that 
these two armies had the respect and 
confidence of the American military was 
because they were well fed, well trained, 
well equipped, and well led. It might be 
well to point out here that one of the 
chief complaints which I found along the 
road and in China was the lack of a 
definite rotation policy. The boys feel 
that they are the forgotten men at the 
end of the line. They resent the second- 
ary status of their area in matters such 
as priorities and they are fearful of the 
let-down which will result at home when 
Germany is defeated. They do not want 
to be forgotten and they wish their folks 
could really be made to understand the 
viciousness of the enemy they face in the 
Far East and the amount of time it is 
going to take to defeat Japan. These 
boys are realists and they know what they 
are up against because they have learned 
the hard way. Our men fight bravely and 
well but not with any crusading spirit. 
They are interested in getting a dirty job 
done and coming home. That is their 
war aim—to come home to “Shangri-la” 
or the “Old Country,” as they refer to 
the United States, and to get out of the 
places they are in just as quickly as they 
can after the job is finished. 

It is not our policy to fight in Burma 
except where necessary to protect the 
road. General Sultan claimed that there 
were 250,000 Japanese in Burma against 
6 or 7 divisions of Chinese, British, and 
American troops under his command, 
The Japanese divisions that he was fac- 
ing were greatly decimated as to person- 
nel and matériel. The British, I found 
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out later, had at least 13 additional divi- 
sions under their own command, in west 
Burma. 

The busiest airfields in the world are 
at Myitkyina, Chabua, and Kunming. 
The Myitkyina field is a marvel of effi- 
ciency. Indian pioneer troops do the 
unloading. The British pay them and we 
feed them. The British also clothe the 
troops of the First and Sixth Chinese 
Armies but we furnish them with arms. 
When food is dropped, American liaison 
personnel attached to the Chinese armies 
are there to see that the food is evenly 
distributed to all concerned. This is very 
important because otherwise some of the 
soldiers would have to do without and 
the result would be impaired efficiency 
as is the case so often in China itself. 

At the Myitkyina Airfield, there have 
been as high as 284 transports loaded and 
unloaded in a day, in addition to fighter 
and liaison planes coming on and off the 
field. In one 13-hour stretch there were 
556 landings and take-offs, and during 
October 1944, 195 transports landed per 
day. 

On November 24, I visited Maj. Gen. 
Eoward Davidson, commander of the 
Tenth Air Force, at his headquarters and 
satin on his daily conference. Later that 
afternoon I took off in a Billy Mitchell 
bomber with Col. Rosy Grubb and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Pinkney for Kunming. 
After leaving Myitkyina we went south 
to Bhamo and circled the town while 
American P-51 Thunderbolts came in 
low and dropped their bomb loads and 
made some good hits. Then we went 
over the Hump at 14,000 feet to Kun- 
ming, where I stayed with Gen. Claire 
Chennault. He expressed great. confi- 
dence in the Chinese. He stated that 
the tactical situation looked bad due to 
the loss of our advanced airfields, but 
that the over-all picture was good as he 
had engaged 350,000 Japanese with his 
Fourteenth Air Force and he hoped to 
draw in 150,000 more. He notified me 
that he was still maintaining a number 
of American-operated airfields behind 
the Japanese lines and that while it was 
a difficult proposition he was continuing 
to supply them all. In his opinion Japan 
is moving a great deal of her heavy in- 
dustry on to the Chinese mainland and 
he further stated that a China landing 
is necessary if the war is to be brought 
to a successful conclusion in that coun- 
try. He rates the Communists highly as 
fizhters, and declares there is no con- 
nection between them and Russia, a con- 
clusion which was borne out in my con- 
versations during the rest of my stay in 
China. He is, however, sympathetic to 
Chiang Kai-shek in his dealings with the 
Communists and thinks he is the one 
man who symbolizes an aggressive China. 
He has nowhere near enough planes and 
neither does Chiang Kai-shek have 
enough supplies even though they have 
been promised them time and time again. 

There was a three-ball alert in Kun- 
ming while I was there but the Japanese 
dropped their bombs at Chenking, 25 
miles away. The next day I visited Maj. 
Gen. G. X. Cheves, the S. O. S. officer of 
the Chinese theater, and he informed me 
that all the stuff coming into China is 
shipped to Calcutta and from there to 
Assam, where it is loaded in planes for 


flights over the Hump, and that in excess 
of $0 percent of the food and all build- 
ing supplies are furnished by the Chi- 
nese. He informed me that the general- 
issimo had just put him in charge of all 
internal transportation in China; that 
he was going to run trucks—not trans- 
portation—from Ledo to Kunming over 
the Burma Road on January 22, 1945; 
and that the road would be opened for 
transporting supplies into China from 
Burma and India by April 1, 1945, at the 
latest. It is my understanding that Gen- 
eral Cheves will be appointed Chief of 
S. O. S. for the Chinese armies soon and 
if such is the case, the problem of feed- 
ing and supplying the Chinese armies 
will be well handled. 

I have been able to arrive at some con- 
clusions on the basis of my few contacts 
to date. Under the present system, being 
conscripted into the Chinese Army is like 
receiving a death sentence because the 
soldier receives little training, food, and 
equipment. They are starved and poorly 
equipped because of graft up above. The 
commanders hang on to much of the 
stuff they receive and then flood the black 
markets and enrich themselves. The ad- 
ministration of food supply on an equita- 
ble basis is necessary or the Chinese 
Army will not be able to fight as it should. 

During my stay in China I noticed 
many conscripts but I did not think they 
were being handled very well. Many 
rich men’s sons have bought themselves 
out of being conscripted into the Army 
for as little as $50,000 CN. I have been 
informed that $500,000 CN will make one 
a regimental commander. Surely no 
sound type of soldiery can be created on 
this basis. 

On November 26, I left Kunming for 
Chungking. When I started on this mis- 
sion I thought that the Chinese problem 
Was supply, but now I feel that the most 
important factor is cooperation among 
the Chinese themselves and that this has 
been the case for some time. Conditions 
in China are really bad. Some people, 
for example, working for the Chinese 
Maritime Commission can work only 
one-half day because they cannot get 
enough to eat and many soldiers die of 
malnutrition. 

I met Maj. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, 
commander in chie: of American forces 
in China, and was very favorably im- 
pressed by him. It is a tough situation 
for anyone to be put into “cold,” but I 
feel that if any man can salvage any- 
thing out of this, that Wedemeyer will 
be the one. He recognizes the gravity of 
the situation. He is not fooling himself. 
He is not underestimating the abilities 
of the Japanese, nor is he overestimating 
the fighting qualities of the Chinese. He 
wanted to get Gen. Chen Cheng as his 
field commander against the Japanese, 
but the generalissimo appointed Chen 
Cheng his Minister of War instead and 
gave Wedemeyer Gen. Hoh Ying-chin 
as his field commander. While this did 
not look so good at the time, it very likely 
was a shrewd move, because Hoh Ying- 
chin is the Kweichow war lord, and con- 


’ sequently will fight harder to save his 


province. Hoh Ying-chin is now Chief 
of Staff of the Chinese Army and com- 
mander of the forces in Kweichow and 


-Kwangsi. 
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In Chungking Maj. Gen. Pat Hurley 
informed me that the United States ob- 
jectives were, first, to keep China from 
collapsing, and, second, to unify, re- 
plenish, and regroup Chinese military 
forces for the purpose of carrying on the 
struggle and thereby saving American 
lives. There was some talk at that time 
that General Hurley would be appointed 
Ambassador, and later, when that news 
became definite, there was a feeling of 
relief on the part of all hands. No better 
choice could be made for this very im- 
portant position. General Hurley tried, 
and is trying, to get the different ele- 
ments in the country together so that a 
unified China will result and a greater 
degree of cooperation brought about. 

The Communists are a force to be 
reckoned with in China. They have ap- 
proximately 90,000,000 people in the ter- 
ritories under their control and they seem 
to have evolved a system of government 
which is quite democratic, and they also 
are strong enough to have their author- 
ity recognized in the areas they rule. 
They make their own laws, collect their 
own taxes, and issue their own paper 
money. The Central Government has 
somewhere around 300,000 troops in the 
Communist area and the result is that 
the Communist and Central Government 
troops that could be used in fighting the 
Japanese are being used to blockade one 
another, and consequently the rift in 
China remains quite wide. The biggest 
single problem in the country today is 
this disunity within China itself. Our 
military and diplomatic representatives 
are doing all that they can do to close 
this breach and to bring about greater 
cooperation among the Chinese. This is 
the crux of the whole Chinese picture, 
and much will depend on this gulf be- 
tween these two elements being closed. 

The Communists are well disciplined. 
They teach their young boys and girls 
how to use hand grenades. They have 
developed small cannons out of bored 
elms, which they set off by a fuze or a 
matchlock. For armament they use 
captured Japanese guns, and when they 
do not have guns they use spears and 
clubs. Japanese steel helmets, tele- 
phones, and wires are other things which 
they have captured and used. 

The Communists have gone into vil- 
lages which they captured, told the peo- 
ple they were spreading democracy, asked 
how many were in favor of reducing 
land taxes, interest rates, and so forth, 
and then allowed them to vote. Young 
girls go in and propagandize the women, 
getting them to make rugs, blankets, and 
so forth, which the Communist Army 
buys, and thus they are given a better 
economic standing. Then they form 
ladies’ societies of varicus kinds and in 
this way help to lift themselves out of 
the rut they have always been in. The 
Communists at this time look upon the 
United States as their great ally because 
they know that we are really fighting 
their enemy, the Japanese, and every 
time a B-29 flies over their territory, 
they know it is an assurance that we are 
their friends. 

The Communist Party is the chief op- 
position group in China. They are not 
Communists in the sense that Russians 
are as their interests seem to focus on 
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primarily agrarian reforms. Whereas 
they used to execute landlords and ex- 
propriate their estates to divide up 
among the peasants, today they try to 
cooperate with landlords or anyone elise 
who will help them in their fight against 
Japan. They are more reformers than 
revolutionaries and they have attacked 
the problems most deep-seated in agri- 
cultural China—namely, high rents, 
taxes, and interest rates—and they have 
developed cooperatives and a system of 
local democracy. They are organized 
effectively in the region under their con- 
trol to carry on the war and to maintain 
their own standing. There is a theoreti- 
cal agreement between them and Chiang 
Kai-shek wherein their armies—the 
Fourth and Eighth Route—are under 
Chungking, but such is not the case and 
the result is that they maintain their 
separate status militarily, economically, 
and politically. The Soviets send in no 
aid to them. Consequently they are de- 
pendent on their own resources and 
what they capture from the Japanese. 
The generalissimo looks askance at the 
Communists because he feels that they 
are too strong, that they will extend their 
influence wherever and whenever possi- 
ble and, if allowed to continue un- 
checked, they might supersede the Kuo- 
mintang. While there have been inci- 
dents between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists there has probably been no 
civil war. We do not know all that has 
gone on between them because of the 
rigid censorship which exists, but we do 
know that negotiations have been car- 
ried on looking to a settlement of their 
Gifferences; that Chou En-lai has made 
many trips to Chungking to discuss mat- 
ters with the Central Government, and 
that at the present time a small amount 
of medical supplies—3 percent of a 20- 
ton American shipment—has been sent 
to Yenan. 

American influence has been to try to 
get the divergent elements in China to- 
gether. This is important and necessary 
to prevent a possible civil war; to bring 
about as great a degree of unification 
as possible to carry on the war; and to 
help the Chinese to help themselves in 
settling their own internal problems. 
There is a bare possibility that the pres- 
ent crisis which confronts China may 
be a means of bringing these two groups 
together. 

On November 28, I visited several busi- 
nessmen and friends in downtown 
Chungking and tried to get their views 
on the present situation. It appeared 
to me that the Chinese businessmen had 
adopted a “wait and see” attitude. All 
depended on what would happen at 
Kweiwang. If it stood, well and good; 
if it fell, the great retreat from Chung- 
king would begin. As of this date, Chi- 
na’s house has a leaky roof, and a shaky 
foundation. Whether or not that house 
can be put in order is a question mark. 

I had a conference with Dr. Sun Fo, 
son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who told me 
that there used to be a connection be- 
tween Yenan and Russia, but since the 
dissolution of the Comintern it has dis- 
appeared, although it might rise again 
as there is an idealistic bond between 
the two. Dr. Sun Fo said that the gen- 
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eralissimo is now becoming more realis- 
tic; that previously he did not like to 
hear bad things, saying it was enemy 
propaganda and his subordinates, there- 
fore, told him only the good things and 
consequently conditions went from bad 
to worse. Finally, the generalissimo set 
out to find what was wrong and sent 
his two sons out to investigate the con- 
scription policy. When they came back 
with their story of ill-treatment, graft, 
and corruption he made a personal trip 
to the.conscription center in Chungking, 
saw what they had told him was true, 
and jailed and court-martialed the ad- 
ministrator in charge. Sun Fo told me 
that about 100,000 of the two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred thousand 
troops under General Hu _ Tsung- 
nan in the Northwest area have been 
shifted to the Kweichow-Kwangsi front 
and that the old “sit back and let 
the United States do the job” attitude 
is changing. Sun Fo said the general- 
issimo was the one man, in China, capa- 
ble of bringing all elements together 
because of his ability and prestige. 

On the basis of information which I 
have been able to gather, it appears to 
me that both the Communists and the 
Kuomintang are more interested in pre- 
serving their respective parties at the 
present time, and have been for the past 
2 years, than they are in carrying on 
the war against Japan. Each party is 
more interested in its own.status be- 
cause both feel that America will guar- 
antee victory. 

The Kuomintang is disliked more every 
day and this is due to fear of the army 
and the attitude of tax collectors; and 
is proved by the revolts of the peasantry, 
the party criticism by provincial leaders, 
and student revolts against conscription. 
It speaks democratically but acts dicta- 
torially. The Kuomintang is afraid of 
the will of the people, has lost much of 
its popular support, and will not allow 
any of its power to be used in the way of 
agrarian reforms. However, the Kuo- 
mintang is still the party in China. It 
has its leader in the generalissimo, who 
has the franchise in the war against 
Japan. It has.a powerful army. The 
middle class leans toward it and it still 
has the support of America. On the 
other hand, the Communists have their 
elements of strength and weakness. 
Among their weak points is their spirit 
of sanctimoniousness. They look upon 
themselves as pious crusaders and do- 
gooders. Their knowledge of the out- 
side world is primitive; there are social 
distinctions among them, and they are 
totalitarian and dictatorial in their own 
way. Their points of strength are they 
have a good military force, estimated 
at around 600,000 and there, is more 
democracy in their territory than in the 
rest of China. 

I saw the generalissimo on Thursday, 
November 30, and told him that the 
United States had sent over three of its 
very best men in Generals Hurley and 
Wedemeyer and Donald Nelson. He an- 
swered that if they had been there a year 
ago the situation would be different now. 
I said that we must forget the past and 
look to the present and the future; that 
the United States had a great admira- 
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tion for China and wanted to see her 
a strong power so that she could make 
herself a bulwark for peace in the Orient, 
- When I saw the generalissimo again 
he expressed his belief that China would 
When the gener- 
alissimo asked Donald Nelson, who was 
with us, what differences he noted be- 
tween his first trip and this one, Nelson 
told him that he found less talk of post- 
war development and a greater concen- 
tration on the present needs of China. 

On Saturday, December 2, I went to 
Chengtu and saw the fields at which the 
B-29’s were refueled and serviced, going 
to and coming from Japan. The morale 
at Chengtu is not too good, and the rea- 
son is the faulty rotation program, 
Among the bomber crews, morale is fairly 
good; among the fighters, it is fair; but 
in the supply units, it is poor. Further- 
more, the rotation policy seems to work 
better for the officers than the enlisted 
men and it creates a bad situation. 

In this area, $40,000 CN are paid to 
the Chinese bringing in grounded Amer- 
ican flyers. This goes to pay for porters, 
and so forth. The guerillas pick many of 
the grounded Americans up inside the 
Japanese lines and carry them out, and 
sometimes the process takes a matter of 
weeks. Then they notify a magistrate 
or some other official who in turn noti- 
fies American headquarters, which in 
turn sends out a plane to pick them up. 

I had a conference with T. V. Soong, 
Chinese Foreign Minister, on Friday, De- 
cember 8. He informed me that he and 
the generalissimo were in full accord 
and also that the condition of the Chi- 
nese soldiers, who were ill fed and ill 
cared. for, is being attended to. T. V. 
Soong is probably the best known of 
China’s leaders abroad. He does not 
have a large following in China but he 
has great personal prestige there and 
among Americans. He is modern in his 
outlook, understands China’s needs, and 
now that he is Acting President of the 
Executive Yuan, he can, I believe, be de- 
pended upon to do his utmost to see that 
the necessary reforms are administered. 
Politically Dr. Soong informed-me that 
the Government was making at long 
last overtures toward the Communists. 
He was quite hopeful some solution could 
be worked out. He said China would 
have to unify internally to win the war 
and to have a strong position at the 
peace table. Economically, he admitted 
the situation in China was bad but one of 
his policies is going to keep inflation 
from spreading. He said that the gen- 
eralissimo had too much to look after 
personally, that there were too many 
“yes men” around him, that bad news 
worried him, but that now the generalis- 
simo was going to take a more active in- 
terest in military affairs and that he, 
T. V. Soong, would help him in adminis- 
trative affairs. 

On Sunday, December 10, the Chinese 
situation took a turn for the better with 
the recapture of Tushan, although it 
must be admitted that this “victory” was 
due not to actual fighting, but to the 
withdrawal of the Japanese some time 
before. This was brought about be- 
cause the Japs had evidently overex- 
tended themselves and had pushed ahead 
too rapidly. Furthermore, it has been 
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confirmed that the Japanese are pulling 
up the rails of the railroads in western 
Kwangsi and transporting them to com- 
plete the link betwen Nanning and Dong 
Dang in French Indochina and which 
when completed will create an all-rail 
transportation link betwen Indochina 
in the south and Manchukuo and Korea 
in the north. , 

I had a conference that same day with 
one of the generalissimo’s closest advis- 
ers, and he informed me that the recent 
cabinet shake-up was demanded by 
groups in China long before it took place. 
The generalissimo refused to accede to 
these demands until he was ready to 
make the move, and then he wanted to 
make it appear that it was his own doing. 
This, of course, was a matter of face, and 
is a factor of great importance in com- 
prehending the Chinese situation. This 
adviser realized the great need for food, 
training, and leadership in the Chinese 
Army, and he has made it a point to 
stress these lacks to Chiang Kai-shek 
from time to time. He made a report on 
the bad conditions in the army in Hunan 
end Kwangsi, sent a memorandum to the 
generalissimo, who visited these areas 
and confirmed what he had found. He 
stated that his report and the generalis- 
simo’s visit was in part responsible for 
the removal of several cabinet members. 
He said, further, that the Generalissimo 
could not consent to General Wede- 
meyer’s placing Chen Chang in com- 
mand before Kweiwang, because Chen as 
War Minister was in a better position to 
push needed army reforms. I was fur- 
ther informed by this adviser that, the 
generalissimo lacks confidence in the 
Communists, war lords, and intellectuals, 
and makes his decisions with these 
groups in mind. Later in the day I spent 
an hour with Mme. Sun Yat-sen, who 
said that the only solution to China’s 
problem is a coalition government. She 
is not unfriendly toward the Communists 
but thinks that the generalissimo will 
not have anything to do with them. She 
further stated that China, to be a great 
power, must form such a government, 
and she thought that such a move would 
in reality strengthen the Kuomintang 
rather than weaken it. She made the 
statement that all factions of Chinese 
are “very much pleased with America’s 
disinterested attitude” and that they 
realize that we have no ulterior motive 
in their country. Before leaving Mme. 
Sun Yat-sen, she told me that many peo- 
ple were very much worried and wanted 
to get out of Chungking, because they 
felt that the situation could not be saved. 

On Monday, December 11, I saw Gen. 
Chen Cheng, Minister of War, and 
referred to him a Reuter’s dispatch quot- 
ing certain Americans to the effect that 
we would lose all our air“fields in China 
unless a miracle occurred. He termed 
the statements politics and said it was 
only helping the enemy. He was very 
confident of China’s ability to hold and 
he stated that he could be of much more 
use as War Minister than in the field in 
the way of executing reforms, as he puts 
it, “at the rear where it has to be done for 
those at the front who need it.” In other 
words, he has the authority now which 
he Jacked as a commander in the field. 
We discussed the reforms needed in the 





Chinese Army, the Burma Road, and the 
present situation. He impressed me‘as 
a man who will do his job and do it well, 
or know the reason why. Chen Cheng, 
according to all American military men, 


.is China’s best soldier. His appointment 


as War Minister was the best possible 
move that the generalissimo could make 
to bolster China’s armies and lagging war 
morale. His Joyalty to Chiang Kai-shek 
is unquestioned and he is personally in- 
corruptible. Among the many leading 
generals in China he stands out because 
of his devotion to his country, his word 
which is his bond, and his courage. 

Later in the afternoon, I talked to Am- 
bassador Hurley and he told me that the 
generalissimo had offered the Commu- 
nists the following proposals: 

First. Recognition as a legal party. 

Second. Equipment of their armies on 
the basis of equality. 

Third. Participation in the govern- 
ment. 

The Communists would not accept 
these proposals because they feared their 
participation in the government would 
be very limited and their armies would be 
wiped out. They, therefore, turned down 
the generalissimo’s three-point program. 

That evening I saw the generalissimo 
for the third time and spent an hour and 
a half with him, and at his request gave 
him a frank recital of my findings. I 
pointed out the full extent of our lend- 
lease support to him and emphasized 
that in an effort to assist China we have 
done everything humanly possible and 
some things which were thought impos- 
sible. To évaluate fully our assistance 
we should keep in mind the following 
points: 

First. We have performed superhuman 
feats in getting material over the Hump 
to aid in China’s defense. 

Second. We are doing a tremendous 
job in building the Ledo-Burma Road and 
its auxiliary pipe line. 5 

Third. We have carried on opera- 
tions in the Pacific which were all aimed 
at weakening China’s—and our—enemy, 
Japan, and which must be included in 
any reckoning of assistance to our 
Asiatic ally. 

Fourth. We have given China much in 
the way of financial aid through loans, 
credits, and so forth. 

Fifth. We have tried to assist in a re- 
organization of the Chinese Army 
through developing training schools in 
this country and China; through detail- 
ing liaison personnel to the different 
armies; through better feeding methods; 
and through the activation of the Chi- 
nese-American composite wing of the 
Fourteenth Air Force. 

We have done all within our means to 
assist China because we want to see her 
use everything she hes to bring the war 
in the Far East to a successful conclusion. 
We want to see China a great power be- 
cause we feel that as such she will be a 
decided factor in maintaining the peace 
in the Orient. We want to get out of 
China as soon as victory is won.. 

Last but most important, every move 
we have made and will make in China is 
dictated by one primary consideration 
and that is to save as many American 
lives as possible. Everything else— 
everything—is predicated on this, 
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I told the generalissimo that he had 
had, and would continue to have, our 
full support, but that he should take the 
necessary steps to bring about the needed 
internal reforms in his civil, military, and 
economic administration, and I also 
mentioned several times our lack of any 
designs on China. I further stated that 
my opinion of the Chinese situation had 
changed from one wherein supplies to 
China was most important to one which 
stressed the need of cooperation among 
the Chinese people themselves. He re- 
plied by saying America did not under- 
stand a country in revolution and he 
compared China teday with its dissident 
elements and the Kyomintang to the 
dissident elements and the revolutionary 
soldiers of George’ Washington’s time. 
He stated that he would continue to try 
for a settlement with the Communists in 
a political way. I pointed out different 
possibilities to him and he answered that 
he had considered them all. Americans, 
he continued, expect his government to 
make all the concessions. Why don’t we 
try to get the Yenan group to make 
some? This sounds like a good sugges- 
tion. 

Chiang Kai-shek is a dictator in name 
only. It is true that he is President of 
the Republic and Commander-in-Chief 
of the army, but his power is limited be- 
cause he has to recognize all factions 
within the Kuomintang—and some out- 
side—with the result that he serves as a 
balance wheel and has to resort to com- 
promise to keep a semblance of unity. 
No one would acknowledge this more 
quickly than Chiang himself. Though 
constantly subject to pressures he has 
shown great skill in maintaining the sta- 
bility of his government over the years 
he has been its head. He has been a re- 
markable leader, and today he is the one 
man in China with sufficient prestige to 
carry her through the war. He has had 
to be a politician primarily, a military 
leader secondarily. To maintain himself 
in power he has had to manipulate these 
groups as the occasions demanded. The 
results have been a hodge-podge of poli- 
cies which the western mind finds hard 
to comprehend. The disastrous results 
of this maneuvering have been mani- 
fested in many ways: 

First. He has used something like 16 
divisions to blockade the Communists 
and has thus lost the use of large num- 
bers of troops to fight Japan. 

Second. He has allowed Chinese mili- 
tary strength to deteriorate in other ways 
through his inability to mobilize China’s 
resources; to conscript the college stu- 
cents and the rich men’s sons; to See 
that his troops received food and medical 
supplies. 

Third. He has not checked hoarding: 
he has not stopped inflation; and has al- 
lowed merchants and landlords to profi- 
teer tremendously. 

Fourth. He has failed to improve the 
conditior” of the peasantry in regard to 
high rents and high rates of interest. 

On the other hand, he is the one leader 
in China. It has been under him that 
China has attained political freedom and 
the status of a great power. He is the 
one man who can make Chinese inde- 
pendence and unity a reality. His faults 
can be understood when the complexity 
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of the Chinese puzzle are studied in 
detail, and they are no more uncommon 
than the faults of the other leaders of 
the United Nations. 

The seriousness of the situation in 
China has brought home to him the need 
for some reforms and he has applied 
himself to bringing order out of chaos, 
He has withdrawn some of his Com- 
munist blockading divisions from the 
northwest to the Kweichow-Kwangsi 
front; he has continued to carry on 
negotiations with Chou En-lai, the No. 
3 Communist, with the hope, as he ex- 
pressed it to me, “that a political settle- 
ment can be made”; he has given his full 
support to the Chinese W. P. B. set up by 
Donald Nelson and administered by 
Wong Wen-hao; he has called for 100.000 
volunteers from among the college stu- 
dents though he has not conscripted 
them; and he is seeing to it, under 
American help and supervision, that the 
Chinese soldier is now being fed and 
that the Chinese conscripts are now be- 
ing treated better. 

He has reorganized his cabinet and 
given the more democratic elements a 
chance to be represented and he has 
pledged his full support to the American 
team of Wedemeyer and Hurley. His 
intentions are good and he has shed some 
of his administrative burdens on T. V. 
Soong, now acting president of the Ex- 
ecutive Yuan, so that he can devote more 
of his time to strictly military affairs. 

All these moves are in the right direc- 
tion, but the question is, Has he gone 
far enough or does he intend to, and, is 
there still time? China used to be able 
to trade space for time, but now she has 
very little space and not much time. As 
I tried to impress on Chiang, the respon- 
sibility is now his as we have done every- 
thing we possibly could do to assist him. 
If he holds we will get the stuff through 
to him; if he fails, all our efforts in 
Burma, over the hump, and the mag- 
nificent work of the Tenth and Four- 
teenth Air Forces and the Twentieth 
Bomber Command will have been for 
naught. 

We are committed to Chiang Kai-shek 
and we will help him to the best of our 

l The decision, though, rests not 
on our shoulders, but on the generalis- 
simo’s. He, and he alone, can untangle 
the present situation, because, on the 
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basis of what he has done and in spite 
of some of the things he has done, he is 
China. 


The American Government through 
General Wedemeyer, Ambassador Hurley, 
and Donald Nelson has been doing all in 
its power to bring the different groups 
in China together. This policy has been 
pursued not because we want to dictate 
in China’s internal affairs but because we 
want the Chinese to cooperate with one 
another so that the full forces of their 
resources and manpower can be brought 
to bear against Japan. They realize that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s position is a difficult 
one and that he fears giving in to the 
Communists because of the effect it 
might have on him and his party. They 
think, though, that if the Chinese them- 
selves can get together it would be to 
the best interests of China. If they do 
not get together the seeds of dissension 
Will Only continue to grow and the even- 
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tual harvest will be of such a nature as 
tomake the Taiping Rebellion of the last 
century a minor revolution in compari- 
son. It might even mean the interven- 
tion of a great power in the Chinese in- 
ternal situation. 


I should like to state, once again at 


this point, that the policy of the United 
States in China is one in which no ulte- 
rior motives are involved. In that coun- 
try—and in that country only, so far as 
I know—our foreign policy is clear, clean, 
and definite. We are in China to help 
China and ourselves against a common 
enemy; we intend to get out of China just 
as soon as victory is won; and we, alone 
among the great nations, want China to 
be a world power, because we feel she 
will become the bastion of peace in Asia. 
The Chinese know all this and because 
of it they trust us implicitly. 

I left Chungking on December 13, and 
I must say that my conclusions are in 
close accord with the thoughts of the 
majority of the American civil, diplo- 
matic, and military officials there. They 
want the Chinese to get together so that 
we can win the war.in Asia, and they 
want to get the boys out of China just 
as soon as victoryis won. The main con- 
cern of all of them is the saving of Amer- 
ican lives. They do not care whether a 
Chinese is an agrarian or not, just so he 
fights Japan and takes that much of the 
burden off our soldiers. 

The weaknesses of the generalissimo’s 
government are apparent, as I have tried 
to point out in this report—its durability 
a question which only Chiang Kai-shek 
himself can answer. It is my belief that 
he will do all that he can, according to 
his views, to bring about the necessary 
reforms and to achieve a degree of unity. 
It is his purpose, he informed me, to try 
to get democracy to the people as soon 
as possible, and he intends to call a con- 
stitutional convention some time during 
1945. * 

He has had, and will continue to have, 
a difficult problem on his hands. I feel 
we should give him every possible sup- 
port, because he alone can bring China 
together. There is no other person in 
that country who has the prestige or his 
ability, and I say this in spite of the 
weaknesses in his government which I 
have called to your attention. In retro- 
spect, he has been a great leader for 
China. No other country has ever 
fought so long with so little against such 
great odds. Furthermore, China is dou- 
bly important now because of the fact 
that Japanese heavy industry has been 
moving to the Chinese mainland since 
the Doolittle bombing of Tokyo, and this 
adds up to the war ending in China, 
where it began in 193l—a grim picture 
to look forward to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman has 
made a very interesting report and a 
very informative one. I was particu- 
larly interested in the comments on his 
visits to Gen. Louis A. Pick, who was 
the division engineer in the Missouri 
River Basin, in which the gentleman as 
well as a number of others of us are 
intensely interested, and also his visit 
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with Gen. Al Wedemeyer, and his report 
of that conference. I would like to asx 
the gentleman this question: Is the opin- 
ion unanimous to the effect that the 
Communists of China have no connec- 
tion with the Communists of Moscow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. So far 
as I have been able to find out that 
opinion, at the present, time, is held 
unanimously. Soviet Russia does send 
in a few supplies to China, but they cdo 
not go to the Communists in the north- 
west but to the Central Government in 
Chungking. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe you said there 
was an idealistic bond existing, however? 
Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Our Government here 
in Washington has sent a number of rep- 
resentatives from time to time to China 
to insist that Chiang Kai-shek get to- 
gether with the Communists. Do you 
know of any such emissaries being sent 
to the Communists of China to tell them 
to get together with Chiang? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will forgive 
me, I should like to make a correction 
in his statement, because, so far as I 
known, no emissaries have ever been sent 
from Washington to insist on a settle- 
ment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then they have been 
sent to urge them, have they not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Well, 
they might have urged them, but I do 
not know. 

Mr.CURTIS. Have we sent any emis- 
saries to the Communists urging that 
they, get together and make some con- 
cessions to Chiang? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I do 
not know. I do not believe, though, that 
we should interfere too much in the in- 
ternal affairs of China. Consequently 
all of our dealings should be, and are, 
through Chungking and the generalis- 
simo, 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as you know we 
have not sent anybody to urge the Com- 
munists that they do that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. So far 
as I know we have not sent anybody. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to my colleague from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. First of 
all, I want to thank the gentleman very 
much for one of the finest presentations 
that I have ever had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to in the House since I have been 
a Member. I want to ask him two ques- 
tions, both having to do with the ques- 
tion of democracy. The gentleman said 
in the course of his remarks there was 
more democracy in the sections of China 
controlled by the Communists than there 
is elsewhere. I wish you would explain 
a little what you mean by that, as to 
whether the gentleman speaks of a polit- 
ical democracy or whether the gentle- 
Man means the economic situation is 
more democratic, or just what? And 
then I wish the gentleman would follow 
that by telling us what he believes are 
the chances of the generalissimo suc- 
ceeding in his effort to form a constitu- 
tion with at least elements of democracy 
in it for China and whether he can in- 
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form us what those elements will be and 
how far it is likely to go. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman will pardon me if I miss some 
portions of those questions. I will try to 
answer them as best I can. 

There is more democracy in the north- 
west area than in the area under the 
control of the Kuomintang. I mean by 
that that on certain specific occasions 
the people in that area have the right to 
express their wishes through a voting 
procedure, as I have tried to point out 
before. They have had the opportunity 
to declare themselves in favor of lower- 
ing of land rents, usurious rates of in- 
terest, and things of that sort. In Kuo- 
mintang China those reforms have not 
been pushed because in that area of 
China are found the landlords and the 
merchants who are in the ascendancy, 
and they are the ones who are in control. 
They are the ones who are making the 
money on the basis of these land rents, 
interest rates, and the like. Conse- 
quently, they do not want to change. It 
may be that Chiang Kai-shek would like 
to bring about a change economically in 
the case of the factors I have mentioned, 
but as he has to juggle so many different 
factions within his party at this time he 
finds it difficult. I think in time Chiang 
Kai-shek will succeed in spreading the 
principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen so that all 
elements in China will have a greater 
cegree of freedom. I believe further- 
more that his statement made on New 
Year's Day to the effect that he was go- 
ing to call what we could term a consti- 
tutional convention this year is a very 
good indication that he is determined to 
add to the reforms he has made in the 
last 3 or 4 months. He is a very intelli- 
gent and capable individual. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In his 
very able address I notice the gentleman 
mentioned some of the American mili- 
tary leaders and their relationship to 
General Chiang. I did not happen to 
hear the gentleman say anything about 
the difference of opinion between Gen- 
eral Chiang and General Stilwell. Did 
the gentleman happen to hear any re- 
action to that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. For the 
gentleman’s benefit, may I say that I did 
not leave this country until after Gen- 
eral Stilwell was recalled and the matter 
was dropped. I tried to see the situation 
as impartially as I could, based on the 
facts that existed while I was there. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

lr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on the statement he has 
just made. I know it is going to be very 
helpful to me in time to come. Does the 
eentleman know Dr. Hu Shih, former 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States? ~ 

fr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Not 
ersonally, although I know of him. 

Mr, CANFIELD. 1 wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows whether Dr. Hu Shih has 
a position in the Government at this 
time. 


Mr. MANCFIELD of Montana. As far 
as I know, Dr. Hu Shih does not have a 
position with the Government but is car- 
rying on research work and can be found 
almost any time over in the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Mr. CANFIPLD. I know he has made 
a great contribution toward our better 
understanding of China. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Heisa 
real diplomat. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Some 
months ago we were informed—or per- 
haps the gentleman was present—by 
some of our Army leaders as to the 
armies of China. This important leader 
made the categorical statement that the 
Chinese armies had been and were then 
nonexistent. Do they have real armies 
over there? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I be- 
lieve the gentleman quoted made a seri- 
ous misstatement. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Perhaps 
the gentleman heard the statement made 
that I have quoted here. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. No; I 
did not, but I do want to emphasize the 
fact that the American military men in 
the China-Burma-India theater have 
great respect for the fighting qualities of 
the Chinese if they are fed; if they are 
equipped and trained in the same way 
our own men are, and if they are capably 
led. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be given an additional 
minute to develop that thought. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My 
question is, Do the Chinese now have 
what one would call a real army or 
armies, a fighting force? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. If the 
gentleman will pardon me for going into 
some detail I will try to answer his ques- 
tion, for I should like to bring all the 
facts I have to his attention. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to have the information. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. In 
Purma we have what are known as the 
First and Sixth Chinese Armies, made up 
of five divisions which are under the 
command of Lt. Gen. Dan I. Sultan. 
They were trained by the Americans at 
a base at Ramghar in India, and they 
have been remarkably good in the field 
because they have had the things given 
to them which we give to our own sol- 
Giers. In China, on the other hand, 
where they have not had these oppor- 
tunities they have not been able to per- 
form as effectively. At Kunming we have 
a training school to which we bring 
Chinese ofiicers. When they have com- 
pleted their training they are sent into 


the field and the resulting effectiveness 
of the troops under their command is 


both notable and noticeable. I should 
like to add that this school, known as 
Little Fort Benning, is under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Frank Dorn, who 
has done a grand job in activating the 
Y Force in Yunnan and on the Salween. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My pur- 
pose is not to be critical, but those con- 
ditions are important and what those 
conditions are is what I want to find out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s interest. The 
conditions have been very much im- 
proved. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the -gentleman from Montana has 
again expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, submitted the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 75), 
providing for the continuation of the 
Special Committee to Investigate the 
Conservation of Wildlife (Rept. No. 24), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate All Matters Pertaining to the 
Replacement and Conservation of Wildlife 
is authorized to continue the investigation 
begun under authority cf Hcuse Resciuticn 
237 of the Seventy-third Congress, continued 
under authority of House Resolution 44 of 
the Seventy-fcurth Corgress, House Resolu- 
tion 11 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, House 
Resolution €5 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
House Resolution 49 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and House Resolution 29 of the 
Soventy-eighth Congress, and for such pur- 
poses said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred unon 
it by said House Resoluticn 237 of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress, and shall report to the 
House a: soon as practicable, but not later 
than January 3, 1947, the results of its in- 
vestigations, together with its recommenda- 
tions, for necessary legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include a 
statement entitled “Imperialism Is In- 
cicted as a Cause of War.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Scuth Dekota? 

There was no cbjection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order previously agreed to, the 
gentleman from California |Mr. Voor- 
EIs] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

PATENTS 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, at page Al4l1 of the Anpendix of 
the Reccrp there appear remarks by my- 
self which cover somewhat more than 
what I will say to the House today on 
the same subject. I had hoped to get 
time on yesterday to make this speech, 
but, of course, due to the sad passing of 
our colleague the gentleman from /lon- 
tana, Mr. O'Connor, we did not tiansact 
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any other business. So I have asked for 
this time today because I feel that the 
matter contained in that speech in the 
Appendix of the Recorp is of such mo- 
ment that I am justified in presenting it 
here when some Members. may care to 
listen to what I have to say. 

On December 18, 1943, I addressed the 
House on a bill which was then num- 


bered H. R. 3874, the title to which was 


“An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes.” 

That bill has been reintroduced and is 
now numbered H. R. 97. 


This bill aims to provide that a patent 
holder may no longer enforce his patent 
if he is found in regular judicial pro- 
ceedings to have illegally used his patent 
in restraint of trade and commerce, 
Very briefly, there are four main provi- 
sions in the bill, 

First. it would authorize the United 
States to intervene in any Federal court 
proceeding involving infringement or the 
validity of patents. This is to assure rep- 


resentation in the courts of the public 


Interest so often disregarded in patent 
litigation and, after all, the most impor- 
tant single interest involved therein. In 
the second place, it would require regis- 


tration of patent agreements, a proposal 


which has been advanced by both indus- 
try and Government agencies for a good 
many years. In the third place it would 
render unenforceable patents which are 
illegaliy used to restrain trade or com- 
merce or to establish monopoly, This, 


of course, is the heart of the bill. In the 
fourth place, it would permit determina- 
tion of the validity and scope of patents 
in antitrust proceedings. 

In providing for the cancelation of a 
patent which has been employed as a 
part of an illegal conspiracy or monop- 
oly, the bill will give assurance to the 
public that patents will be used for pur- 
poses within the constitutional grant, 
namely, for the promotion of science and 
the useful arts. 

The Supreme Court in a recent deci- 
sion has referred to the patent as a prop- 
erty right, but I wish to point out that 
after all it is a property right which has 
been granted by Government action and 
would not exist at all without this action. 

The necessity for action upon my bill 
is made immediately apparent by the re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Hartford-Empire Co. 
against United States, which was handed 
down a week ago on yesterday.’ This was 
a case where this company had gotten 
complete control of 600 patents and used 
them in a conspiracy to restrain trade. 
The entire glass-container industry is 
controlled through a gigantic patent 
pool. Only 2 results of this patent pool 
are to make consumers pay more for food 
products put up in glass jars and to pre- 
vent new companies from going into the 
glass-container industry. 

There is no doubt whatsoever about the 
facts in the Hartford-Empire Co. case. 
The majority opinion of the Supreme 
Court, given by Justice Roberts, states: 

The district court found that invention of 
glass-making machinery had been discour- 
aged, that competition in the manufacture 
and sale or licensing of such machinery had 
been suppressed, and that the system of re- 
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stricted licensing had been employed to sup- 
press competition in the manufacture of un- 


patented glassware and to maintain prices 
of the manufactured product. The findings 


are full and adequate and are supported by 
evidence, much of it contemporary writings 
of corporate defendants of their officers and 
agents. e 


The majority opinion continues as fols 
lows: 

It is clear that, by cooperative arrange- 
ments and binding agreements, the appellant 


corporations, over a period of years, regulated 
and suppressed competition in the use of 


glass-making machinery and employed their 


joint patent position to allocate fields of 
manufacture and to maintain prices of un- 


patented glassware. 
The first point I want to make, there- 
fore, is that there is no question of doubt 


in the opinion of the majority of the 
Court that this company had violated 
the law; that it was guilty of action in 
restraint of trade of the most flagrant 
sort. The High Court upheld completely 
the findings of the district court in that 
regard, 

The conspirators had a definite pro- 
gram to misuse patents—that is, to mis- 
use public grants from the Federal Gov- 


ernment. They stated that they had ac. 


quired these patents with the intention— 


and I quote from a memorandum of pol- 
icy from the files of this company itself 
which was published by the Temporary 
National Economic Committee: 


To block the development of machines 


Which might be constructed by others 
* * * and to secure patents on possible 
improvements of competing machines so as 
to “fence in” these and prevent their reach- 
ing an improved state. 


As Justice Black stated in his dissent: 


These patents were the major weapons in 
the campaign to subjugate the industry. 


Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court found 
that Hartford-Empire had grossly vio- 
lated the antitrust laws, and yet the ma- 
jority of four judges—since three judges 
disqualified themselves and did not sit— 
felt that it did not have the power under 
the existing antitrust statutes to keep 
Hartford-Empire from enforcing in the 
future the 600 or more patents which it 
had acquired for the very purpose of 
using them in restraint of trade, in which 
way it had so misused those 600 patents. 

This decision was handed down by four 
Justices of the Supreme Court: Justices 
Roberts, Stone, Frankfurter, and Reed. 
Three Justices did not sit: Justices Doug- 
las, Jackson, and Murphy. Two Justices 
dissented: Justices Black and Rutledge. 
It was, therefore, a 4-to-2 decision. 

As Justice Rutledge pointed out in his 
dissent, “The effect of the majority deci- 
sion is to say that men who have acquired 
property by violating the Sherman Act 
have as much right to their property as 
other men who have not.” 

The Supreme Court referred to the fact 
that the Congress had failed to pass sup- 
porting legislation providing imposition 
of a penalty as to patents used in viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws and at least in 
part based its decision upon the absence 
of positive legislation by the Congress 
providing for penaities in cases of this 
kind. My bill aims to correct that situ- 
ation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am no lawyer, and ] do 
not presume tO pass upon the propriety 
or rightness of the majority opinion of 
the Supreme Court, but I do know that it 
is a completely anomalous and indefen- 
sible position for the great Federal Goy- 
ernment of the United States to remain 
powerless when the very grants which jt 


gives are used as weapons in an illegal 
conspiracy against the public interest. 
The use made of these patents is illegal 
under our present laws. It takes no 
amendment of the antitrust laws to make 


this use in restraint of trade illegal. 


The only question, therefore, is 
whether admittedly illegal conduct in the 
use of a patent does not result in the loss 
of the patent. The majority four of tho 


Supreme Court did not think that thoy 


had the power to grant this public relict. 
If that is so, then the Congress should 
make it clear that the courts do have 
that power. 


Mr. Speaker, this goes to the very heart 


of the American economic system. It is 
upon the control of patents and patent 
pools that international cartels have 
been built up. It is because of the power 


that patents give that it was possible for 
our country to be confronted with serious 


shortages of synthetic rubber, magne- 
sium and many other commodities which 
we needed badly for this war. We know 
that patents and the control of patents 


have been used to restrain technology at 


home and to keep out those new com- 
panies and new enterprises which, at the 
conclusion of this war, should lead the 
way toward an era of prosperity and in- 
dustrial employment in this Nation. 

If one of the major policies of this 
Government for 50 years has been to 
prevent restraint of trade in an effort 
to maintain a free enterprise system, 
then surely monopoly grants by the Fed- 
eral Government, which can only be 
given to promote science and the use- 
ful arts, should be withdrawn if these 
grants are used against the fundamental 
policy of this country. 

I will not take time to catalog further 
instances where the control of patents, 
for example, by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and I. G. Farben were re- 
sponsible for blocking the development 
of synthetic rubber in the United States, 
and for giving to Germany the benefit 
through that one giant corporation of 
theirs of a great many patents controlled 
in this country by our own corporations. 
Those who oppose increasing Govern- 
ment control and increasing Government 
operations in the field of business should 
think twice of the consequences of what 
is the present state of the law, namely, 
that according to the majority of the 
Supreme Court even when the patents 
controlling these processes are improp- 
erly used for the very purpose of main- 
taining prices and of keeping out new 
enterprise, the Federal Government 
which gave the patents is powerless to 
enforce a remedy. 

The Court said that the patents were 
illegally acquired’and illegally used. The 
Court said that this was a violation of 
the antitrust laws. But it then decided 
that in the future this monopoly of pat- 
ents should be able to get a “reasonable 
royalty” under its licenses. 
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In plain terms to a layman, this means 
that the monopoly is to be able to charge 
gamission before allowing anyone to go 
into the glass-container industry. Its 
right to charge that admission is based 
upon admittedly illegal combinations of 
patents. In other words, the defendants 
aye to be permitted to make what is 


called a reasonable profit out of their 
admittedly illegal acts. When a bank 
roober is caught in the act of robbing a 
bank, we do not customarily say to him 
that he will be permitted to get a rea- 


sonable amount out of the bank and no 


more. Neither do we tell him that as 
long as he does not rob any more banks 
the fact that he did rob a couple will be 
of no consequence to us. 


The defendants in this case were 
smart enough to foresee what would hap- 


pen. Justice Black in his dissent recites 
a memorandum in ,which an officer of 
one of the defendant companies set forth 


the benefits to be obtained even though 
the monopoly was found to be illegal, I 


read from that memorandum: 


Of course, the court might order that we 
transfer the entire Federal licensing business 
to some other party and turn over to that 


party the Federal patents. This, of course, 
would simply restore to a certain extent the 
existing situation and establish a competi- 
tor * © © & & © © ae not ace much 
aanger of having any of these deals up- 
set. * * * If they are upset, I still be- 
lieve that by that time, we will be in a better 
position even with such dissolution than we 


would be otherwise. 


I submit, Mr. Speaker, that under all 
the circumstances of this decision what 
has in effect been done is to give an in- 


vitation to people to violate the anti- 


trust laws of the country by saying, “If 
you do violate them, all we shall ask of 
you is that you shall reform your ways 
in the future and charge no more than 
a teasonable fee for the patents which 
you have in the past abused.” I do not 
believe that that is sound policy. 


After this decision, Mr. Speaker, the 
responsibility for affirmative action 
which will strengthen the patent system 
and will take the value out of illegal con- 
duct in the misuse of patents rests with 
the Congress. The Sherman Act has 
been regarded as the fundamental state- 
ment of legislative policy in the field of 
economic doctrine. I still regard it as 
such. Erosions of the effectiveness of the 
antitrust laws should be prevented. I 
offer H. R. 97 for this purpose. 

This bill, in my judgment, is needed if 
the Congress is to do the job of prevent- 
ing increasing monopolistic control of 
American industry. In all probability 
our No. 1 danger as far as our do- 
mestic problems are concerned in the 
post-war period will be the increasing 
march of monopoly until at last our 
much vaunted and highly prized eco- 
nomic liberty is threatened in the whole 
United States. Such an eventuality we 
simply must prevent. The Supreme 
Court decision to which I have ad- 
verted is utterly inadequate to do so. It 
leaves the door wide open for a continu- 
ance of these practices. 

For that reason, I most earnestly urge 
consideration of H. R. 97 by the appro- 
priate committee of the House, which of 
course is the Judiciary Committee, to 


which the bill was referred. I hope ear- 
nestly for early consideration thereof. 


I close, Mr. Speaker, with a paragraph 
from the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Rutledge where he said, and I quote: 


When the patent holder so far over- 
reaches his privilege as to intrude upon the 
rights of others and the public protected by 
the antitrust legislation and does this in 
such a way that he cannot further exercise 
that privilege without also trespassing upon 
the rights thus protected, either his right 
or the other person’s and the public right 
must give way. It is wholly incongruous in 


such circumstances to say that the privi- 


lege of the trespasser shall be preserved and 


the rights of all others which he has tres- 
passed against shall continue to give way to 
the consequences of his wrongdoing. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. Under a previous order of 


the House, the gentleman from Oregon 
LMr. Stockman! is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


FARM LABOR AND ARMY MANPOWER 


Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Speaker, to fill 
the increased need for physically fit 
young men for the armed forces, both 
the Army and Navy have an eye on ap- 


proximately 365,000 able-bodied young 


farmers in this country, who are between 


the ages of 18 and 25, and who have so 
far been deferred. The Director of the 
Selective Service has now instructed the 
local draft boards to go through all of 


these cases With a fine-tooth comb for 


the purpose of determining just how 
many of them could be released for mili- 
tary duty. 

At this point, let me make myself 
clear. I do not want to give the impres- 
sion that, so far as the men themselves 


are concerned, one man has a higher 
obligation to defend his country than 
another, or that the life of one man is 
more valuable than that of another. 
That is not the case. The whole matter 
is simply a question of what is best for 
the country as a whole, So far as it is 
humanly possible, each man should be 
assigned to the task where he is best 
fitted and where he can render the great- 
est service to the country. For some 
tasks men can be trained in a matter of 
months, or even weeks; others take 
years. Men cannot be trained to operate 
and manage a modern agricultural or 
livestock set-up in less than 5 or 6 years. 
Therefore, vast numbers of these de- 
ferred farmers are simply irreplaceable. 
No qualified operator of a substantial 
agricultural set-up should be inducted 
into the armed forces until definite proof 
is submitted that a competent person is 
available to take his place. Food is just 
as necessary to winning the war as is 
ammunition or ships, or planes. This 
Nation has obligated itself not only to 
maintain its own population on a rea- 
sonably high standard of living, but it 
hes more or less obligated itself to fur- 
nish foodstuffs to large sections of the 
world. 

Already the large reserves of certain 
agricultural commodities which we had 
on hand when this war broke out are ex- 
hausted, or practicaliy so, while the de- 
mand is increasing from day to day. As 
more nations are liberated the greater is 
the demand for American foodstuffs. 
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Considerable areas of agricultural land 
are now lying idle and more may be ex- 
pected to follow. Also because of the 


shortages of competent farm help, farm- 


ers are switching to the producing of 
crops that can be handled largely with 
the aid of machinery. This will result 
in serious shortages in certain essential 
items. Favorable climatic conditions 


have kept production, as a whole, up to 


normal, but these favorable conditions 
cannot be counted upon to continue. 
Two or three bad crop years, which it is 
only natural for us to expect, would place 


our reserves of foodstuffs at a danger- 


ously low level. 

Now then, our obligations both at 
home and abroad are enormous. All of 
our alHes are calling for foodstuffs and 
in addition we have committed ourselves 


to furnish food to all of the liberated 


countries, at least until they can get 
back to normal production again. While, 
I feel that we should be absolutely sure 
that these shipments are needed, and 


that they get into the hands of those that 
do need them, still there is no doubt but 


what a certain amount of imported food 
is necessary to prevent starvation and 
general chaos. A hungry, unemployed, 
and neglected people are in no mood to 


cooperate in the organizing of a free 


world, which we all hope will result from 
this war. Already, we are told that large 
numbers of Italians and some French in- 
sist that they were better off under Ger- 


man regimentation than they are under 
Allied freedom. Consequently, to further 


reduce our agricultural or livestock pro- 
duction may result in serious conse- 
quences. ° 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Yes; I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. It is pretty well estab- 
lished that there are several million sol- 
diers in this country, men in uniform, 
who would like to go into foreign service, 
is it not? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Yes; that has been 
brought to my attention a number of 
times. 

Mr. GROSS. It is generally admitted 
there is overstaffing everywhere and that 
in industrial plants, in many plants, 
one-third of the employees could be 
taken out and production could be 
stepped up notwithstanding? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I do not know just 
what the percentage is, but I am con- 
vinced that most of our war plants could 
operate just as efficiently with less men. 

Mr. GROSS. Men are not only com- 
plaining about it, but they are boasting 
about doing nothing and getting exces- 
sive wages. Is it not true also that to 
have a good farm hand he has got to 
grow up with the job? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is certainly 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. He has to understand 
livestock and the operation of modern 
farm equipment or he just cannot be 
used to any advantage. Those are well- 
established facts, are they not? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. A farm hand has 
to learn the business from the ground up. 

Mr. GROSS. He has to know when an 
animal is not coming up to the trough 
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and eating and drinking. He -has to 
know about how to start his tractor. A 
lot of these old fellows who they say 
could do this work could do it if there is 
a young fellow along to show them how to 
keep the machine running for them. I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
making a very factual statement, as I 
understand it, and I want to say I do 
understand it. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. I would like to call to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
the gentleman who is now addressing us 
is a practical farmer with many years of 
experience. May I ask the gentleman 
what length of time he has been engaged 
in farming and what type of farming it 
has been? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I spent 20 years 
growing wheat in eastern Oregon on dry 
land and under semiarid conditions. 

Mr. ANGELL. You have practically 
spent your entire adult life in connec- 
tion with this work? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. That is right; I 
have spent my entire adult life so far in 
this work. 

Mr. ANGELL. The observations which 
the gentleman has made, to a consider- 
able extent, are based on his actual prac- 
tical experience in the operation of large 
farming undertakings? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I think they are 
practical, and certainly they are first- 
hand. > 

I thank both the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Oregon for their valuable contributions. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I should like also 
to commend the statement being made 
by the gentleman, because I think it is 
especially timely now that the man- 
power need is being emphasized by the 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment. I wish also to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that not only 
are men being discharged from the Army 
who are physically unfit for service but, 
to my personal knowledge, quite a num- 
ber of men are being discharged who are 
physically fit. I know that in one area 
in my district quite a number of men 
who are apparently physically fit have 
been discharged with no other statement 
on the discharge than that they are being 
released at the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile, that local board is 
inducting its usual quota, and at one 
time they were discharging more than 
they were taking in. I think this also 
should be called to the attention of this 
House and the draft authorities. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. So dol. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. I gladly do so. 

Mr. O’HARA. It happens that we had 
General Hershey before a group of us 
this morning discussing this condition, 
which has existed since his recent order 
of January 3, under which many of us 
felt that draft boards had been notified 
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to draft all of the deferred II-C farm 
help, the residue of our farm help. It 
developed at that hearing that there 
were other sources of men who were 
eligible besides the farmers. But, com- 
ing back particularly to the farm situa- 
tion, I would ask the gentleman if he 
knows, in his own district, where he is 
familiar with the situation, whether, if 
they keep on taking the farm help that 
is left, the II-C’s, we are not coming to 
a condition where many of those farms 
will go out of production. 

Mr.STOCKMAN. That is just exactly 
what will happen. 

Mr. O’HARA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, in handling this problem, 
does not the gentleman feel that both the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government in considering the over-all 
war picture should, along with the de- 
mands of the armed services, consider 
the needs of production? 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Yes. Getting help 
for our production forces is just about 
as important as supplementing our fight- 
ing forces. Until those two phases of 
the over-all problem can be coordinated 
we cannot solve this. 

I thank both the gentleman from Min- 
nesota and the gentleman from Oregon 
for their contributions. 

This brings me to the point that I con- 
sider of extreme importance. I would 
like to suggest to the leaders of our armed 
forces that they do some selecting and 
drafting of manpower within their own 
organizations. This has been called to 
the attention of the Army and Navy of- 
ficials many times, but, as yet, I have 
heard of little or nothing being done 
about it. It is commonly believed that 
the armed forces, and especially the 
Army, are the greatest wasters of man- 
power in the country. While it is not 
possible to get actual figures, a little pre- 
liminary investigating convinces me that 
from the something like 12,000,000 men 
which we now have in the armed forces, 
at least 1,000,000 physically fit and 
thoroughly able-bodied members are 
now assigned to duties that could very 
well be performed by older men, women, 
or men who are now classified as IV-P. 

One has only to travel across the 
country by train to see the large number 
of physically fit young men who are as- 
signed as M. P.’s, S. P.’s, or guards, when 
older men or men less physically fit could 
perform the duties just as well, Large 
numbers of physically qualified men are 
assigned to branches of the service like 
paymaster’s office, the Quartermaster 
Corps, ordnance, kitchen police, the 
band, and almost any number of other 
such organizations, when physically 
handicapped men or women could take 
over. Likewise, large numbers are sta- 
tioned in places such as Panama, Trini- 
dad, Alaska, Newfoundland, north 
Africa, and other such areas where the 
likelihood of any kind of combat is very 
remote. Why keep able-bodied young 
men on such duties and in such locations 
when others less physically fit could do 
the job? 

I am advised that both the Russians 
and the Germans are now using disabled 
veterans who have lost an arm or a leg, 
or an eye, for such duties as exacting as 
engineers, and that satisfactory results 
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are being obtained. Men like this are 
happier doing something that keeps 
them in uniform than they would be 
back in civilian life. I understand that 
in the past it has been our practice to 
ask men who have been wounded in ac. 
tion or who have contracted certain 
diseases whether or not they wished to 
remain in the service or to accept med. 
ical discharges. Many of these men 
were anxious to return home and jumped 
at the chance to be discharged, frequent- 
ly when they should have remained iy 
the service for further treatment. 
Others, more nearly disabled, elected to 
remain in the service and quite a num- 
ber have since returned to combat. A 
good many of those who returned to ci- 
Vilian life would now like to get back in 
uniform but will not be accepted. It 
seems that these fellows just simply do 
not fit in as civilians. They become rest- 
less and impatient, and quite often get 
mixed up in mischief. They know that 
most of their buddies are still in uniform 
so they, for some reason or another, do 
not feel right where they are. The Ger- 
mans and the Russians have correcily 
appraised the mentality of the disabled 
serviceman and have found him some- 
thing to do where he can still feel that he 
is a part of the fighting forces. While I 
do not advocate that we go as far as those 
countries have gone, nevertheless, I am 
bringing this out to show that important 
results can be obtained from physically 
handicapped men when they are prop- 
erly assigned. 

It would seem to me that any of these 
men who have been out as much as 3 
months and want to get back in should 
be given another and rather liberal 
physical examination, and if at all ac- 
ceptable should be taken back in the 
service. Such men are usually young, 
without a trade or profession, and since 
they already have a military background 
they should be of more value to the 
armed forces than as civilian employees. 

But there is still another source of 
untapped manpower that should be 
taken advantage of immediately. I re- 
fer specifically to the tens of thousands 
of young Frenchmen and Belgians who 
are idling their time away while our boys 
are fighting and dying for their liberty. 
A few months ago I had occasion to 
make a trip to Europe—a trip on which I 
was accompanied by some of you gen- 
tlemen present at this time. I will never 
forget the impression that I received 
upon seeing all these young men who 
seemed to be doing little or nothing. The 
thought occurred to me at the time, why 
cannot large numbers of these men be 
put in uniform and be permitted to fight 
for the freedom of their country? 

There are a number of reasons why 
these young fellows should be required*to 
enter the armed forces. In the first 
place, it is their country that we are 
seeking to free, and if anyone should 
have to fight to drive out an invader, it 
is the native population. These people 
have already shown that they intend to 
take a hand in shaping the affairs of 
western Europe, so there seems no logical 
reason why they should not be obliged 
to bear a share of the burden in bring- 
ing this war to a successful conclusion. 
On top of these obligations, I want to 
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tell you that it is not a good thing to 
nave thousands of young fellows loung- 
ing around in idleness. Such conditions 
are ideal breeding grounds for com- 
munism, anarchy, and general crime and 
lawlessness. 

We are told that there are at least 
3000,000 young men fully capable of 
bearing arms in these 2 countries. If 
only 1,000,000 of them could be used, 
think what it would mean to our over- 
taxed farms and industries. And on top 
of that, it would restore to those people 
a measure of self-respect which they 
have never regained since they were 
overrun by the Nazis in 1940. I was in- 
formed that large numbers would volun- 
teer for military service if they were 
only given the chance. So far, it ap- 
pears as though our military leaders have 
felt that we did not need any more help. 

The enemy certainly has not over- 
looked any opportunity to acquire addi- 
tional troops, regardless of the source. 
The Germans have taken every man they 
could get from their satellite nations, 
such as Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Slovakia. But they have not 
stopped at this. They have even en- 
couraged considerable numbers of pris- 
oners of war to enlist in the fighting 
forces. Oddly enough, some of these 
mercenary or non-German soldiers are 
reported under certain conditions, es- 
pecially im defensive fighting, to com- 
pare favorably with dyed-in-the-wool 
Nazis. The Japanese are likewise re- 
ported to be using considerable numbers 
of Koreans, Mongolians, Manchurians, 
and north Chinese. Then, in the face 
of what the enemy is doing, are not We 
overlooking important opportunities in 
neglecting or refusing to enlist and 
equip troops from nations that we now 
regard as our allies? 

Seemingly, it would appear as though 
we were deliberateiy trying to kill off our 
young men and deplete our resources. 
I understand that American generals 
prefer to command American troops be- 
cause they are more dependable and are’ 
a known quantity. However, it should 
not be any harder for an American Army 
leader to work in French or Belgian 
treops, who profess to want to fight, than 
it would be for the German oflicers to 
work with Rumanians or Latvians, who, 
maybe, are not very enthusiastic about 
fighting. 

I also realize that there are disad- 
vantages in shifting men of our own 
forces around from one branch of the 
service to another and that it frequently 
takes considerable additional training 
before they are qualified to perform their 
new duties satisfactorily. It might be 
appropriate here to suggest to the Army 
that they give more time to investigat- 
ing the possibilities of the men, and some 
of their handicaps, at the induction cen- 
ters before making assignments. It has 
been called to my attention that, at least 
in some instances, the men are lined up 
and without being interviewed or in- 
vestigated at all are allotted a quota to 
this branch of the Army and a quota to 
that. What do you think would happen 
to a large business concern if it operated 
in that manner? Cases have also been 
brought to my attention where men have 
been assigned to the Infantry who had 
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bad feet or arches. In a few days or 
weeks they were given medical discharges 
as being unfit for military service. Had 
these men been assigned to the Trans- 
portation Corps or a medical unit or 
bakers’ school this would not have 
happened. 

It is time that we take inventory of our 
resources and eliminate this extrava- 
gance of our military leaders. Other- 
wise, we are heading toward impoverish- 
ment of both our industrial life and our 
young manhood. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 


" gentleman yield? 


Mr. STOCKMAN. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. According to an article 
appearing in Nation’s Business, there 
are 3,000,000 men over there who are 
refused arms because of power politics. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Yes; that is about 
the figures that I have. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, it is proposed that 
we send the materials to put them to 
work in manufacturing munitions of 
war for our men to fight with. According 
to the article in Nation’s Business that 
is the idea that some of the military 
men have. That is a far cry from 
Churchill’s statement to us of some time 
ago saying, “Give us the munitions of 
war and we will do the fighting.” 

Mr. STOCKMAN. The gentleman is 
quite correct. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp of yes- 
terday following the other eulogies on 
the death of our colleague from Montana, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks ‘in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp,and to include a statement 
of the O. P. A. Labor Policy Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, America and 
the world have every confidence in the 
ability and the leadership of our armed 
forces. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said 
for our foreign policy. The wait-and-see 
attitude of the past several months has 
served to discourage the peoples of the 
‘liberated countries and to convince our 
allies that we ourselves are uncertain as 





to our aims and objectives beyond mere 
survival. Britain and Russia, remember- 
ing our about-face after the last war, 
cannot wait to determine if the dead 
hand of isolationism will reappear to 
paralyze our foreign policy. For their 
own security, they are resorting to the 
practical measures of power politics. 
Our enemies are delighted by this turn 
of events; our friends are dismayed. 
Politically we have lost much ground, 
and for that we must share a large part 
of the blame. 

It would be a strange and bitter mock- 
ery if the victories our men are winning 
at such sacrifice on the battle fronts 
were to be lost by our political inaptitude 
on the diplomatic front. 

As of the moment our foreign policy 
is one of extreme caution—when con- 
structive leadership is required. We are 
allowing others to set the course of re- 
adjustment into dangerous channels 
which will perpetuate tension. The 
moral leadership of the United States is 
presently adrift. 

In the wake of our liberating armies 
we have left not hope but despair. Two- 
thirds of Italy have been released from 
fascism. * The people should be over- 
joyed, but they are not, for the simple 
reason that they are cold and hungry. 
If this situation is allowed to continue, 
these disillusioned people cannot be 
blamed if they long for the return of a 
tyranny which at least gave them food 
and clothing. And in winning the war 
we shall have lost it. 

I, for one, cannot understand how we 
so complacently tolerate such a dan- 
gerous situation. Is it that the Allied 
Military Government in the occupied 
area cannot cr will not take steps to 
alleviate this misery? Obviously we have 
the material resources. The fault then 
must lie in the administration of the area 
as ‘determined by our national policy. It 
is on this point that I ask the Congress 
to investigate the whole set-up that gov- 
erns occupied territories with a view to 
providing relief for the impoverished 
residents. 

We have heard much of U.N. R. R. A. 
I would like to know what it is doing to 
help the people of Italy. 

There are those who say that we have 
no shipping available to carry relief sup- 
plies to this unfortunate country. Out 
of the many millions of tons of merchant 
shipping we alone have constructed dur- 
ing this war, we could allocate a few thou- 
sand tons for this humanitarian purpose. 
I submit that it is necessary for another 
reason, to win the respect and confidence 
of these people that we may have their 
help in establishing international se- 
curity. 

From my district there are thousands 
of Americans of Italian extraction serv- 
ing in our armed forces, many of them 
fighting in the land of their forebears. 
They write letters asking their relatives 
here to send scraps of clothing and food 
that they—the G. I.’s—may give to help 
feed and clothe the unfortunate victims 
of war. There is a quantitative limit re- 
stricting this source of supply from here. 
And there is a bottleneck preventing dis- 
tribution of it over there. There is no 
provision for delivering these desperately 
needed items, once they are unloaded at 
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Naples and other ports. The under- 
nourished and ill-clothed people are 
asked to travel from all sections of the 
occupied area to pick up these goods in 
person which means that many never re- 
ceive this meager aid at all. 

They are not asking that our Govern- 
ment give them supplies. Their thrifty 
and hard-working relatives here will 
provide relief if we will cut red tape to 
insure transport and delivery. 

Already numerous societies here are 
raising funds to provide such relief. As 
inflation has already started its disas- 
trous spiral in Italy and because con- 
sumer goods are scarce over there, the 
money raised will be used to purchase 
goods here for delivery to Italy, where 
enterprising Italian housewives may 
make clothes for their families. In ad- 
d‘tion, it is planned to send space-saving, 
dehydrated goods to the needy. 

This voluntary and humanitarian help 
is doomed to failure unless our Govern- 
ment takes positive action in this emer- 
gency. A few ships must be allocated to 
transport these supplies. Allied Military 
Government must cooperate with the 
Provisional Italian Government to work 
out arrangements for effective distribu- 
tion of this life-saving aid. Anything less 
may well jeopardize our military vic- 
tories. 

These people cannot subsist on words, 
They need food and clothing without de- 
lay. It is manifestly our duty to give 
aid to the helpless until such time as 
the people of this war-ravaged: country 
can provide for themselves again. If we 
fail in this, our victory is but half won. 

Therefore, I urge the Congress to give 
to this aspect of total war its immediate 
and effective attention. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. AnprEews of 
Alabama, for 3 days, on account of im- 
portant official business. 


THE LATE FRANCIS MALONEY 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
with sadness and a heavy heart I rise 
to announce to the House the death of 
United States Senator Francis T. Ma- 
LONEY, of my State. He was a Member 
of this House. He came here with me 
in 1933. There was no more faithful 
Member to both his colleagues and the 
people of this Nation and his district 
than FRANK MALONEY, active, serious, 
honest, endeavoring to do his full duty. 

Quickly the people of Connecticut rec- 
ognized his talents, his tireless energy, 
and his worth. They elevated him by 
their votes to the United States Senate. 
In that body he distinguished himself. 
In the midst of his greatest work, his 
effort to bring the Congress of the United 
States closer to the people with the hope 
of making for a more effective Govern- 
ment, his life was cut off at the age of 
50, still a young man. 

He served his country faithfully. He 
served in the last war with distinction 
and credit to himself. In -his passing 
our country mourns the loss of a great 
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statesman whose place will be difficult 
to fill. He was an outstanding Amer- 
ican. Personally, I always had his 
friendship. He cooperated to the best 
of his ability that others might benefit 
through his knowledge and his judg- 
ment. 

I, too, have lost a friend. Words alone 
cannot express to his family my sym- 
pathy. The accomplishments which he 
had achieved stand as a monument to 
his fame. The glory of his record leaves 
a memory which will never die. His 
family has that consolation. 
rest his soul. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Woop- 
HOUSE]. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE. Mr. Speaker, it 
is very difficult adequately to express the 
loss that has come to some of us very 
personally and to all of us as American 
citizens in the untimely passing of Sen- 
ator MALONEY. His integrity, his de- 
votion to principle, has made him an 
outstanding figure in the civic life of 
this Nation. An untiring worker, no task 
was ever too heavy for him if it promised 
to be of value to his country. He was a 
student, a clear thinker, who believed 
we could have genuine democracy if we 
would only work for it. He expressed 
his belief in practical ways. 

As I know from personal experience, 
the women of Connecticut have lost a 
very real friend in his going. He was 
never afraid to take a stand when it 
was necessary to uphold his principles. 
Not only those of us who were fortu- 
nate enough to have him as a friend but 
the country and the world that we would 
hope to build have suffered an irretriev- 
able loss in the very untimely death of 
FRANCIS MALONEY. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts {[Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, time 
passes and with the passage of time 
changes take place. Time passes in the 
life of each and every one of us, and the 
passage of time in our life on earth is 
represented by the period between birth 
and death. 

To those of us who have known our 
late friend, and to those of us who num- 
bered him as our friend, one of our great 
pleasures and one of our great posses- 
Sions was the knowledge that we knew 
him and that we possessed his friend- 
ship. F 

You and I during our life leave our 
imprint in this world. So has our late 
friend left his imprint. Serving the peo- 
ple of his district as he has faithfully 
in this body, serving the people of his 
State as he has faithfully in the other 
body, and in both positions serving the 
people of the Nation, our late friend, 
Francis T. MALONEY, has left his strong, 
outstanding imprint on life. A man of 
great courage, intellectually honest, 
fearless in fighting for any cause which 
he espoused, he was also a man of very 
intense feelings. He put into everything 
that he was interested in the best that 
was within him, drawing upon his re- 
serve, as we know, in order to carry out 
the duties of his responsible office under 
the trying conditions of this very impor- 
tant era. Always believing that public 
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office is a public trust, he leaves an exam. 
ple for all others in public life in the fy. 
ture to follow. It might well be said that 
FRANCIS T. MALONEY, or FRANK Matoney, 
as his friends called him, died in the line 
of duty. We who knew him intimately 
were aware of the fact that his health 
was not good. We were aware of the 
fact that for some months he was not 
the FranK MALONEY physically that we 
would have liked him to be. Yet we met 
him in our contacts, as we meet each 
other, always performing his duties with 
that same sincerity and intensity with 
which he performed his duties when he 
enjoyed normal health. 

As we look back now we realize that 
the performance of those duties by him, 
in the intense manner that he always 
performed them, constituted an aggra- 
vating circumstance which precipitated 
and hastened his death. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that this circumstance 
brought about his death sooner than 
such event would have normally taken 
place if he had not followed his intense 
feelings by carrying on his duties in the 
strong and courageous way that he did. 
Therefore I say that Francis T. Matonry, 
or FRANK MALONEY, as we knew him, died 
in the line of legislative duty. He is just 
as much a casualty of this war as if he 
had died in the line of duty in actual 
combat against our enemies. I know 
those whom he leaves behind will derive 
great consolation in the knowledge that 
he lived up to the trust that was reposed 
in him and the confidence placed in him 
by the people of his State; that he went 
ahead performing his duties with the 
knowledge that in all probability it might 
hasten his death; and that he felt it was 
his duty to do so. From another view- 
point it might be a lesson to other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate who might not be feeling 
well to realize they owe something to 
themselves, and to realize that by trying 
to carry on the intense duties of their 
office, and we all have intense duties to 
perform, if their condition of health is 
not good, it might not be a wise thing to 
impose too great a strain upon them- 
Selves, 

We can learn something out of the 
experiences of our late friend if only we 
pause to do so: that we should not draw 
upon all of our physical reserves or to 
believe that we can effectively perform 
our duties when we are not feeling well 
without dissipating those physical re- 
serves which mean so much in time of 
serious illness. On the other hand, the 
relatives of our late friend, as I said, 
probably, and I hope they will, derive 
great consolation in the knowledge that 
their loved one died in the line of duty, in 
the line of legislative duty to his country. 
To the members of his family left behind 
I join with the dean of the Connecticut 
delegation in the House on the Demo- 
cratic side and all of the delegation from 
Connecticut in expressing to his loved 
ones my deep sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. As far as I personally 
am concerned, in the passing of FRANK 
MALONEY, I have lost a close friend whose 
friendship I greatly valued. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr, MarTIn], 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the Members from 
Connecticut and the other New England 
States in my deep regret over the death 
of a great statesman and a patriotic 
American. 

It was my privilege to have known 
FranK Matoney since the first day he 
entered Congress. Through the years 
he has been a warm personal friend 
whom I held in high esteem and for 
whom I had great affection. Because of 
this friendship, I know the high motives 
which have guided hir. throughout all 
these years of his splendid service in the 
interest of his State and his country. 
He was a man of courage, of fine ability, 
and ever ready to fight for his convic- 
tions. 

In this hour when so many momen- 
tous changes are taking place in the 
world, when we are traveling through 
many difficult phases of our national life, 
we can ill afford to lose a man like Frank 
MALONEY. . 

We need his cool judgment, his calm 
manner and his clear thinking to help 
guide the good ship of state. His un- 
timely death is tragic. 

FRANK MALONEY was a student of po- 
litical economy. He came here for one 
purpose, and that purpose was to serve 
his day and generation, and to make this 
a better land. His death was undoubted- 
ly hastened by hfs close application to 
the many duties of his office and his 
anxiety to meet fully the many obliga- 
tions he owed to the great State he so 
efficiently represented. 

I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my deep sorrow to FRANK MALONEY’s good 
wife and the members of his family. 
They wili be comforted in this hour by 
the knowledge of the fine service he 
rendered to mankind, and the fact that 
many other lives have been made a little 
brighter because of his own stay on this 
earth. 

A good life never dies; its influence is 
reflected in the generations that follow. 
We are all saddened by the death of our 
beloved and very able colleague. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
\Mr. MONRONEY]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Senator Matoney I feel a sense 
of great personal loss. I know many 
Members of the House and Senate feel 
likewise. Senator MALONEY was an in- 
spiration to many of us who were younger 
in service in the Congress than he. He 
was always glad to lend a helping hand 
to the younger Members of both Houses 
as we tried to understand, appreciate, 
and evaluate our work in Congress. 

I know Senator MALONEY as a deeply 
religious man, as a husband with a deep 
and abiding love for his family. He 
traveled late in the night to his home in 
Connecticut and early in the morning to 
Washington so that he could have a few 
extra hours with his family. 

I know the work load he carried in the 
Senate on his many important commit- 
tees and in his office. I know how he 
served the humblest as well as the most 
prominent citizens of his State and of 
the Nation as well. 
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It was this determination to try to 
serve everyone who had the slightest call 
upon the important senatorial office, I 
believe, that led to his early death. 

Senator MALONEY was a student of 
government, a man of courage, a man of 


‘ability, and a tireless worker; busy Sun- 


days and late into the night trying to 
acquire the complete understanding of all 
sides of questions necessary for the per- 
fection of the good legislation that was 
his ideal. 

The Senate, the House, the people of 
Connecticut, and the people of the 
United States have lost a great friend 
and a true American who worked his 
heart out in the interest of helping to 
improve this Government. 

Mr. KOFPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. GEELAN]. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Speaker, I find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to adequately 
express in words my deep feeling of sor- 
row at the passing of my dear friend, 
Senator Francis J. MALOoNgEy, of Con- 
necticut. 

The Nation has lost one of its ablest 
statesmen, which in these critical times 
it can ill afford. Senator MALoney, 
formerly the mayor of his native city, 
Meriden, Conn., and former Representa- 
tive in this branch of Congress, was serv- 
ing his second term in the Senate. Ina 
recently published article in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, he was referred to as 
“the Senators’ Senator,” because of his 
keen judgment, his analytical mind, and 
his true sense of patriotism. He, as the 
article states, was the wheel horse and 
stabilizer to whom the various groups in 
the Senate came to for advice, counsel, 
and aid in seeking a solution of their re- 
spective problems. . 

Although a genuine liberal he has 
differed on occasions from those who 
could also be called progressives when 
in his conscience he felt he could not go 
along. 

To the people of the State of Con- 
necticut, the city of Meriden, but more 
particularly to Mrs. Maloney and his 
children, I offer my most sincere sym- 
pathy. May his soul rest in peace. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. TALgor], 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, a great, 
true and noble Christian gentleman has 
passed on to his heavenly reward. It was 
with great and profound sorrow that I 
learned earlier in the day of the passing 
of my good friend and our distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, FRANcIS MA- 
LONEY. With all his heart, with all his 
soul and all his strength he met and 
solved each day the problems that come 
before us here in the Congress. 

We can ill afford in these dire times to 
lose a Man like FRANCIS MALONEY. Con- 
necticut and the United States have lost 
a great leader and a great statesman. He 
was a Man who loved above everything 
else his family, and I know that each 
week he took that long train journey 
back to his city of Meriden to be with 
them for a few minutes. He worked hard 
and courageously on every problem. 
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To his family I extend my deepest 
sympathy. I am certain that everyone 
who knew FRANCIS MALONEY will feel as I 
do that he was a man worthy of the tasks 
placed before him and I know that had 
he lived he would have performed with 
Cignity and efficiency the great under- 
taking he was about to assume in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. RytTer). 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise for 
the first time in this honorable body to 
express my feelings of deep regret at the 
untimely passing of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut, the late Honorable 
Francis T. MALONEY. 

In this hour of profound sorrow many 
thoughts rush from my heart to my mind 
to seek expression. But in this truly sad 
hour words are such frail means that they 
seemingly challenge and mock the heart 
and lose their capacity for real expres- 
sion. We in Connecticut shall miss him 
greatly, and the greater shall be our loss 
the sooner our realization that he is no 
longer with us. The Nation shall miss 
him, and in this we find our only con- 
solation, that Connecticut had given to 
the Nation one of its most capable, un- 
tiring, and illustrious sons to serve her 
and us in the past decade. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
to his devoted wife and family our deep- 
est sympathy and that of the entire mem- 
bership of this House. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House [Mr. RAYBurRN}. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker. it is not 
often that I come down upon this floor 
to say anything about anything, but I 
would not be true to myself if I just did 
not utter one word about the subject that 
has been talked about here this after- 
noon. 

When FranK MALONEY came to the 
Congress he was placed on the Commit- 
tee on Interstate ahd Foreign Commerce 
where I served with him, where he was 
diligent, where he was intelligent, where 
he was what I would want a colleague 
upon a committee to be; sane, sound, 
and, let me repeat, intelligent and indus- 
trious. I loved him deeply. He was the 
type and character of man who elicited 
from his fellows deep affection. I had 
it for him and I know he had it for me. 
His going at this time, as has been re- 
marked better than I can by others who 
have preceded me, is a terrible loss to 
the whole United States of America. In 
the days that lie ahead of us, his coun- 
sel, his advice and his vote in the Senate 
of the United States would have meant 
much to the future of the world, and 
especially the peace of this world. His 
was a sweet spirit. His was a fine, big 
soul. I will not see many like him again. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer the following resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
84), as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. FRAN- 
cts IAALONEY, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Connecticut. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
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a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of seven 
Members be appointed on the part of the 
House to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the Senate to attend the funeral, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 84, the Chair appoints the 
following Members of the House to at- 
tend the funeral: Mr. KoppLeMaNnn, Mrs, 
WoopbHOUSE, Mr. RYTER, Mr. GEELAN, Mr. 
TALBOT, Mrs. LucE, and Mr. MONRONEY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the further resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn, 


The resolution was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 17, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


108. A letter from the Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting the 
‘annual report of the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration cover- 
ing operations of this Administration for the 
fiscal year of 1944; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

109. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

110. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report showing the special as- 
sistants employed during the period from 
J‘ily 1 to December 31, 1944, under the ap- 
propriation “Compensation of special attor- 
neys, etc., Department of Justice”; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. s 

111. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting copies of loans to Indian 
chartered corporations for the purposes of 
promoting the economic development of such 
tribes and their members, under authority of 
section 10 of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

112. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Comes 
merce. 

113. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting 
a copy of the annual report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1943; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

114. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the tacts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 212 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended, for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in him, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTE=SS ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

comluittees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts, 
H. R. 1427. A bill relating to the compensa- 
tion of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 17). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 82. Resolution for the 
consideration of H. R. 626, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 18). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 
Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 


Resolution 60. Resolution authorizing the 
continuation of the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and -Planning; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 19). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 


House Resolution 55. Resolution to estab- 
lish a Select Committee on Post-war Military 
Policy; without amendment (Rept. No. 20). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 64. Resolution creating a 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
House of Representatives and defining its 
powers and duties; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 21). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. 
House Concurrent Resolution 18. Concur- 
rent resolution establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Congress; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 22). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules, 


House Resolution 66. Resolution to author- 
ize the Committee on the Civil Service to in- 
vestigate various activities in the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 23). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. “ House Resolution 75. Resolution to 
continue the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate All Matters Pertaining to the Replace- 
ment and Conservation of Wildlife; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 24). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 1495. A bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a minimum rating for disabled 
war veterans; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1496. A bill to repeal the income lim- 
itation as to payment of death pension to 
widows and children of deceased service-con- 
nected disabled World War veterans; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R.1497. A bill to amend subsection 9 
(a) of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities,” approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, as amended, to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 1498. A bill to correct the naval record 
of former members of the crews of the reve- 
nue cutters Algonquin and Onondaga; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 1499. A bill to validate certain appli- 
cations for national service life insurance 
where deductions of premiums from service 
pay were authorized but the applicant died 
prior to the effective date of such insurance 
and prior to February 11, 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H.R.1500. A bill to provide for pilgrim. 
ages, after the present war, of Gold Star 
mothers and fathers to the graves of their 
sons and daughters who died in the service of 
the armed forces of the United States and 
who are buried in foreign lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 1501. A bill to provide that automatic 
national service life insurance as to deceased 
veterans of World War No. 2 shall be payable, 
in turn, to their widows, children, and par- 
ents, if any, without any requirement, as at 
present, as to their dependency; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 1502. A bill to provide for lump pay- 
ment of compensation for accumulated an- 
nual leave and current accrued annual leave 
to certain officers and employees, and author- 
izing the appropriation of funds for that pur- 
pose; to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H.R.1503. A bill to establish a United 
States Foreign Service Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 1504. A bill providing for the transfer 
of title to Federal equipment or supplies used 
in training defense workers and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H.R. 1505. A bill to establish the Rural 
Electrification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. ’ 
By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 1506. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 by pro- 
viding for the postponement of the induc- 
tion of high-school students; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1507. A bill to repeal section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation 
of American antiquities”; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 1508. A bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 by pro- 
viding insurance benefits, regardless of de- 
pendency, for the parents and other rela- 
tives of those persons in active service who 
died in line of duty after October 8, 1940, 
and before April 20, 1942, without having 
in force at the time of such death insurance 
under the War Risk Insurance Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 1509. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R.1510. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of March 4, 1923, as amended, to 
create a Mechanical Service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. ‘ 

By Mr. HAGEN: . 

H.R.1511. A bill to extend the status of 
veterans of the World War to persons en- 
rolled or enlisted and serving on United 
States Shipping Board vessels during the 
World War in war zones; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R.1512. A bill to amend section: 9 of 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942 (Public 
Law No. 607) by providing for the computa- 
tion of double-time credits awarded between 
1898 and 1912 in determining retired pay; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1513. A biil to provide dispensary 
treatment and hospitalization in Army and 
Navy hospitals for retired enlisted men of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1514. A bill:‘to amend the act of July 
15, 1940, pertaining to emergency cfiicers’ 
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retirement benefits; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1515. A bill relating to the foreign tax 
credit in the case of an individual owning a 
majority of the voting stock of a foreign 
corporation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 1516. A bill relating to overtime com- 
pensation prior to December 1, 1942, of cer- 
tain per annurh employees of the field serv- 
ices of the Department of War, the Panama 
Canal, the Department of the Navy, and the 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on Military 


\fairs 

H.R.1517. A bill to provide for the pro- 

notion of certain retired World War veterans 
to the rank of chief warrant officer on the 
retired list; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1518. A bill to regulate the character 
of discharges from the land and naval forces 

f the United States; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R.1519. A bill relating to marine insur- 
ance in the case of certain employees of the 
Army Transport Service who suffered death, 
injury, or other casualty prior to April 23, 
1943, as a result of marine risks; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 1520. A bill providing for longevity 
pay to employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 1521. A bill to terminate the use tax 
on motor vehicles and boats; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. " 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 1522. A bill to safeguard the activi- 
ties of the Office of Censorship; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1523. A bill to exempt certain officers 
and employees of the War Department from 
certain provisions of the Criminal Code and 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

H. R. 1524. A bill to exempt certain officers 
and employees within the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development from certain pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1525. A bill relating to escapes of pris- 
oners of war and interned enemy aliens; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1526. A bill regulating the commit- 
ment of insane persons to veterans’ and other 
United States institutions and making ap- 
plicable to Federal reservations certain State 
laws pertaining to administration of estates 
of decedents, gua®dianship of minors and in- 
sane persons, commitment of insane persons, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1527. A bill to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Statutes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1528. A bill to amrend section 1 of the 
act providing punishment for killing or as- 
saulting of Federal officers; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1529. A bill to provide for the set- 
ting aside of convictions of Federal offenders 
who have been placed on probation and have 
fully complied with the conditions of their 
probation; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 1530. A bill to amend the First War 
Powers Act, 1941; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 1531. A bill to provide for the control 
of confidential business data submitted to 
the War Production Board; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R. 1532. A bill to reestablish the Rural 
Electrification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government; to the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 1533 (by request). A bill to encourace 
employment of veterans with pensionable or 
compensable service-comnected disabilities 
through Federal reimbursement to any em- 
ployer, insurer, or fund of amounts of work- 
men's compensation paid on account of dis- 
ability or death arising out of such employ- 
ment; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legisiation. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R. 1534. A bill to amend the Fact Find- 
ers’ Act; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. RICH: 

H. Con. Res. 19. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a joint session of the two Houses 
of Congress during February 1945 to ask God's 
divine guidance in the deliberations and ac- 
tions of Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. J. Res. 71. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H. J. Res. 72. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to treaty ratification; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. Res. 83. Resolution to investigate the 
effect upon the country of the centralization 
of heavy industry in the United States; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 85. Resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to protect the integrity of Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 86. Resolution authorizing the 
House Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate the decree of the United States District 
Court for the District of Maryland in re 
James B. Dunn; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 87. Resolution providing for the ex- 
penses incurred by the special committee au- 
thorized by House resolution 86; to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. Res. 88. Resolution for the continuation 
of the Special Committee to Investigate Acts 
of Executive Agencies which exceed their au- 
thority; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. Res. 89. Resolution creating a Select 
Committee to Investigate All Labor Condi- 
tions and Labor and Employer Practices 
Which Affect the War Production Program, 
with a particular view to determining the 
extent of the hoarding of manpower by war 
industries; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. Res. 90. Resolution to provide additional 
compensation for the clerk to the minority 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 91. Resolution to amend clause 40, 
rule XI, of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-ninth Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H.R. 1535. A bill for the relief of the Laccht 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1536. A bill for the relief of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. and the Baugh Chem- 
ical Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H_ R. 1537. A bill for the relief of David 
Stiefel; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 1538. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 

Cramer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CHENOWETE: 

H.R. 1589. A bill for the relief of Dr. David 
R. Barglow; to the Cemmittee on Claims 

H. R. 1540. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Effie 
S. Campbell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H.R. 1541. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Calogeras; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization 

H.R. 1542. A bill for the relief of Gorgios 
Nicolaou Perivolaris (also known as George 
N. Perivolaris); to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1543. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Ioannis Vagianos; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization 

H. R. 1544. A bill for the relief of Georgios 
M. Tsarouchas; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 1545. A bill for the relief of Charles 
F. Tusow; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R. 1546. A bill for the relief of C. Y. 
Webb; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1547. A bill for the relief of W. H. 
Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 1548. A bill for the relief of August 
W. Dietz; to the Committee on Claims 

H.R. 1549. A bill for the relief of William 
Thompson Sansom; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1550. A bill for the relief of E. Sulli- 
yan; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1551. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Edward J. L. Russell; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1552. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Au- 
gusta McCall; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1553. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Kearney; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1554. A bill for the relief 
Boyle; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1555. A bill for the relief of Albert S. 
Horton; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1556. A bill for the relief of Aileen 
Phyllis Flock and Ellen Frances Flock; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 

H. R. 1557. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to summon William D. 
Gill before an Army retiring board, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri: 

H. R. 1558. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alma 
Mallette and Ancel Adkins; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 1559. A bill for the relief of Robert 
B. Moody and Gulf Insurance Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1560. A bill for the relief of J. B. 
Grigsby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 1561. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Ciniglio; to the Committee 
on Claims. " 

H. R. 1562. A bill for the relief of the 
Borough of Park Ridge, Park Ridge, N. J; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H. R. 1563. A bill for the relief of Lamar 
Oxley, a minor; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1564. A bill for the relief of William 
W. Maddox; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1565. A bill for the reiief of Inglis 
Construction Co., a corporation; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 1566. A bill for the relief of Siegfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H.R. 1567. A bill for the relief of Katherine 

Smith; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.1568. A bill for the relief of John C, 

Tuttle; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TIBBOTT: 

H.R. 1569. A bill for the relief of Mihjalo 
Bakic or Mile Vujaklija; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H.R.1570. A bill for the relief of Edward 

Pittwood; to the Committee on Claims. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Dear Lord God, as we walk the path- 
way where so many others have lived 
and labored, may we go along as broth- 
ers until the last door is closed. If we 
fail of being what we ought to be or of 
doing what we ought to do, forgive us. 
In our conscience, in our reason, and 
in the mysterious instincts of our per- 
sonality, O Father of Light, give us 
strength to unlock the spiritual power 
which has made us and fulfill in us the 
great design of our holy Creator, and 
thus be a helo to others throughout the 
day. 

Grant that we may not be merely in- 
dustrious, but may we love industry; not 
merely learned, but may we love under- 
standing; not merely just, but may we 
hunger and thirst after justice. Though 
all else decline, the noontide of Thy love 
and peace remain. We rejoice that— 
“Could we with ink the ocean fiil, 

And were the whole skies of parch- 
ment made, 
And every single stick a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade, 
To write the love of God alone 
Would drain the ocean dry; 
Nor could the whole contain. the scroll, 
Though stretched from sky to sky.” 

In the name of Him who loved the 
world that it might be saved. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. EARTHMAN appeared at the bar 
of the House and took the oath of office. 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 

STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 16, 1945. 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the act of 

April 16, 1937, as amended (Public, No. 38, 


75th Cong., 1st sess.), I have appointed the 
following members of the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy for the 
year 1945: Hon. Eucene J. Kerocu, Hon. 


RALPH H, DauGcuTon, Hon, Gorpon CANFIELD, 
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As chairman of the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex-officio member of the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLanp, Chairman. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


JANUARY 16, 1945, 
The SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
301 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, I have 
appointed the following members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries to serve 1s members of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy for the year 1945: Hon. FranK 
W. Boyxrn, Hon. J. HarpIn Peterson, Hon. 
RicwarD J. WELCH. 

As chairman of the Committee on tne Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex-officio member of the Board. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. O. BLanp, Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
70), as follows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the studies and examinations authorized by 
House Resolution 50 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, incurred by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, acting as a whole or by sub- 
committee, not to exceed the unobligated 
balance on January 3, 1945, under House Res- 
olution 116 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee thereof conduct- 
ing such study and examination or any part 
thereof, signed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee or subcommittee, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts. 


Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia, if not otherwise 
officially engaged. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER], the ranking minority 
member, appeared before the Committee 
on Accounts in support of their request 
for funds. The resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON! makes available for the Appropria- 
tions Committee the unexpended bal- 
ances which was provided in the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress. 

Initially the Committee on Appropria- 
tions was granted the sum of $100,060 to 
conduct studies and examinations of the 
organization and operation of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and agencies for 
the purpose of obtaining information to 
be used in connection with the various 
appropriation bills. At the hearing it 
developed that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had spent approximately half of 
the funds originally provided, and the 
Committee on Accounts voted in favor of 
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making the unexpended balance avail. 
able. 

The following is a tabulation submit- 
ted to the Committee on Accounts, by 
the Appropriations Committee showing 
the status of the funds originally pro- 
vided under House Resolution 116 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress: . 


Funds available under H. Res. 
1Ee cocscnseomtneuncaumbnewet $100, 000. 00 


Obligations incurred since the 
beginning of this program 
on Mar. 8, 1943: 
Personal services: 
Regular members of the 
staff (on loan from the 
Federal ureau of Inves- 


TSIOE) ncn aeanminnaie 18, 522.97 
Reimbursement to the fol- 
lowing agencies and 
departments for  per- 
sonnel on loan to the 
committee: 
SOE ite ctivaccnanush 3,116.35 
Civil Service Commis- 
I sic ckituclnnib actidnticaaniasl 5, 509. 96 
Interstate Commerce 
Commiesion. aaanasncn0 258.31 
Po ae 4, 958. 90 
Federal Works Agency_--- 374. 89 
Veterans Administration. 2, 364. 74 
i 1, 622. 83 
Federal Security Agency. 2, 164.19 
NG kc wencala nani 1, 178. 10 
Office of Censorship_-.-- 1, 870. 21 
GND csiicntcntidmmmmmeinims 1, 994. 63 
Office of War information. 346. 01 


Total personal services. 44, 282.09 
Other expense items: 
EUS sniis ine commenti $5, 705. 48 
Communications -. 10. 68 
Supplies and 
materials ....... 222. 39 


Total other expenses_-.. 5, 938. 55 


Total obligations to and 
including Jan. 3, 1945_- 50, 220. 64 

Unobligated balance as of Jan. 
RD, 1900 cncnntimnetimnenaeimade 49, 779. 36 


In the foregoing schedule all obliga- 
tions that have been incurred during the 
period March 8, 1943, through January 3, 
1945, have been taken into consideration. 
It should be noted that some of these ob- 
ligations have not as yet_been liquidated 
and, therefore, the balafice available as 
reflected on the records of the disbursing 
clerk in the House of Representatives will 
not agree with the balance in the above 
schedule. 

The following tabulation reconciles the 
total obligations to and including Janu- 
ary 3, 1945, with the actual expenditures 
as recorded in the office of the disbursing 
clerk: 

Total obligations through Jan. 

Bi a et eaiceids sak acct Adin ticle eitadatn ee $50, 220. 64 
Actual expenditures as recorded 

in the records of the disburs- 


Se Me tsa dinticeduetlbaigae 46, 954. 08 
Unpaid obligations as of Jan. 
3, 1945, consisting of the fol- 
OR si cnicccmaie on mndudiiase 8, 266. 56 
Personal services: 
ere 199. 87 
Reimbursement to executive 
agencies for personnel on 
loan to the committee_._.. 3,034.04 
Other expenses, supplies... . 32. 65 
PM Gickbbntinmidendénéeatn 3, 266. 56 
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The unpaid obligations for reimburse- 
ment to executive agencies for personnel 
on loan represents 10 men now working 
on the staff on loan from the various bu- 
reaus in the Department of Agriculture. 
The investigations that are presently 
under way are being handled partially 
py this staff, and in order to carry out 
the various directives that have been an- 
proved by the appropriate subcommit- 
tees, it will be necessary to obtain addi- 
tional men from other executive agencies 
in the immediate future. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
submit a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
92) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution, 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1945, the expenses of conducting the study 
and investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 592 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress and continued by House Resolution 
63 of the Seventy-ninth Congress incurred 
by the Committee on Education, acting as 
a whole or by subcommittee, not to exceed 
$2,400 in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ances of sums made available during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress for conducting the 
study and investigation authorized by 
said House Resolution 592 of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress including expendi- 
tures for the employment of clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee or 
subcommittee thereof conducting such study 
and investigation or any part thereof, signed 
by the chairman of the committee or sub- 


committee, and approved by the Committee 
on Accounts. 


Src. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bar- 
DEN] apvdeared before the Committee on 
Accounts in support of his request for 
additional funds. The Committee on 
Education, under the terms of the 
original resolution, was to have sub- 
mitted a report to the House before the 
close of the Seventy-eighth Congress. It 
developed that the work could not be 
completed in that Congress and the com- 
mittee was extended to January 31, 1945. 
There is on hand now a balance of 
$444.92 which the committee did not 
spend. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BarpEN] submitted an estimate to 
the committee and said he felt confident 
the work could be completed with $2,- 
800. Some of this amount has already 
been obligated in the hope that addi- 
tional funds would be provided. 

The Committee on Accounts unani- 
mously voted in favor of providing an 
additional $2,400 to the Committee on 
Education, and in addition to make 
available the unexpended balance of 
$444.92. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman explain what this is? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


House passed two resolutions a day or 
two ago, one of them continuing the 
activities of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in making investigations of 
fiscal affairs. That, of course, requires 
money. Any time they pass a resolu- 


tion of that kind the request for money 
follows. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
derstand that. 

Mr, COCHRAN. There was about 
$50,000 left over from the last Congress 
and the previous resolution provides for 
that unexpended balance to be carried 
over for the use of this committee dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The pending resolution is with refer- 
ence to the Committee on Education. 
The Committee on Education was au- 
thorized to make an investigation and 
to report during the last Congress in ref- 
erence to hicher educational institutions. 
It was unable to complete its report and 
the Committee on Rules brought in a 
resolution extending their time to Janu- 
ary 31. The committee expires on the 
3lst. They needed some more money. 
They made a showing before the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and we granted them 
$2,800, $400 of which was left over from 
the last Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is 
that satisfactory to the committee? 

Mr.COCHRAN. Yes; it is. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

INCREASE IN SALARY FOR TELEPHONE 
OPERATORS 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, I 
ask for the immediate consideration of 


the bill H. R. 1427, relating to compensa- 
tion of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the necessity 
for this legislation? I understand it per- 
sonally, but I think the Members of the 
House would like to know about it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Accounts, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1427) relating to 
the compensation of telephone opera- 
tors on the United States Capitol tele- 
phone exchange, reported favorably 
thereon without amendment and recom- 
mend that the bill pass. 

H. R. 1427 provides for an adjustment 
of salary for the chief, assistant chief, 
and other telephone operators who han- 
dle the Capitol switchboard under the 
Clerk of the House and Sergeant at Arms, 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate. 

Your committee, after a hearing, came 
to the conclusion this was an emergency 
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and that there should be no delay in 
placing the subject before the House. 

The scale recommended is: 

Chief operator, $3,000 per annum. 

Assistant chief operator, $2,400 per 
annum, and $200 per annum additional 
so long as the position is held by the 
present incumbent. 

Others, $1,800 per annum plus— 

Two hundred and forty dollars per an- 
num additional in the case of those hav- 
ing more than 25 years of service; 

One hundred and eighty dollars per 
annum additional in the case of those 
having more than 20 and not more than 
25 years of service; 

One hundred and fifty dollars per an- 
num additional in the case of those hav- 
ing more than 15 and not more than 20 
years of service; 

One hundred and twenty dollars per 
annum additional in the case of those 
having more than 10 and not more than 
15 years of service; and 

Sixty dollars per annum additional in 
the case of those having more than 5 and 
not more than 10 years of service. 

There is hardly a person involved who 
could not go, either with a Government 
agency, the telephone company, or a pri- 
vate concern in a similar position and 
earn $50 or more a month than she is 
now receiving, if she secured benefits 
that accrue to telephone operators em- 
ployed other than at the Capitol. 

The hearing disclosed telephone com- 
pany operators are on a 5-day week, 
time and one-half for the sixth day, dou- 
ble time for the seventh day, as weli as 
double time for holidays and overtime 
pay. 

Our operators are on a 6-day week, 
required to work every fourth Sunday, 
no extra pay; also to work holidays with 
no extra pay, and receive no overtime 
pay. The Capitol switchboard prior to 
the war was one of the largest in Wash- 
ington. The calls in 1939 averaged 38,000 
a day; in 1944, 44.000 a day, based on a 


count last July, with no increase in per- 
sonnel. 


There are no facilities for additional 
lines, but there is a steady demand from 
Members for a second telephone, which 
cannot be filled until an additional board 
and equipment is available. 

The Clerk of the House was required 
to ask that all outside calls be dialed by 
the Members and their secretaries, as 
the operators could not carry the load 
and at the same time render speedy and 
efficient service. Members have cooper- 
ated and it has been most helpful. 

The compilation of the length of serv- 
ice of the Capitol telephone operators is 
as follows: 


SENATE Years 

COE GTR stintttncciintaiamcnmiiniamiin 46 
a ee a iecmarcania.” <a 
1 operator (broken service) ......_.._--- 32 
Dt CORRE oc ntinmcincn a tli chal 23 
1 operator (broken service) _....._-.---. 21 
D CUR COE ctindtncitnerisawenmanas ee 
Sr Rinnai hediss descent ci neice ahah inca SA 
1 operator (broken service)_....._--.--. 9 
Dt itis htctinetiniens tintin canna 5 
Se NOEs itiinp tircicin civ sinaieenein actin tates 3 
” 


i CIE icssticcctcitnseciicne echt thesia aia 
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HOUSE Years 
Assistant chief operator..............-. 33 
Be I a ccccshins ca cetaneistiirietecasceannidduiidendonial 27 
Dic cvcnacntetavdentemennane 22 
1 operator (broken service) ....-..--.... 25 
©: CIRCE  ccniceniicenismmmamman 20 
ee 19 
1 operator (broken service) ...--........ 18 
DBs cw cccccccwccnsneeenacons 13 
© INE .cncntdtieeindnenionnaeetioat 12 
D i ccincnnmcenacioeskinnanenonle 9 
D CREO 2 nc ciccccemiiecnninentikniae 6 
Disa cwrannmcitienseccatinapemaenaneh 5 
Bb DO tiiktnuitisinubnuntpmnbaaies 4 
© OTROS cc cencnnestenndcstanmmens 3 
DCI ncn wiatninn unacemeinaiannn 2 
DUONG conn ccckesnntandewetennane 1 


At the present time the basic salary of 
the operators is $1,620. 

The chief operator, who has served for 
46 years, has been ill, and her duties for 
quite a period have been taken over by 
the assistant chief operator. This as- 
sistant chief operator has seen 33 years 
of continuous service and her basic sal- 
ary today is but $1,800. 

While some of the operators are cred- 
ited to the House and some to the Senate, 
they operate as a whole under the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange. 

Your committee unanimously recom- 
mends favorable action on the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic salary is $1,620. 
The Congress provided for taking care 
of the telephone operators uptown by 
granting them overtime and time and 
a half and double time, but we did not 
so provide for our own operators. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. To 
whom does the gentleman refér when 
he says we provided for the operators 
uptown? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I refer to the Con- 
gress and to the telephone operators 
in every one of the Government agen- 
cies. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
simply raises their salary to a parity 
with the operators who are employed 
in the Government agencies elsewhere 
whom we took care of in the uptown 
offices? . 

Mr. COCHRAN. We do not grant the 
Capitol telenhone-exchange operators 
overtime or double time. And while this 
bill does not, we raise their salaries. We 
make their basic salaries start at $1.800 
and provide that by reason of length of 
service they shall get an increase when 
they are here a certain length of time, 
say 5, 10, 15, 20, or 25 years. Listen 
to this. Your acting chief operator, who 
is also carrying on her own assignment 
as assistant chief operator, the chief 
operator being sick, gets a basic salary 
now of $1,800 a year. She has been 
serving Congress for 33 years. Who will 
say that is fair? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
want to say to the gentleman I am in 
full accord with the report of his com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, there is certainly 
no group in the Capitol which works 
harder or gives more valuable service, 
not only to Members of Congress, who 
carry on the Nation’s business, but 
to the people of the entire Nation who 
make telephone calls to the Capitol 
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often involving matters of personal 
welfare and happiness or important busi- 
ness and financial matters. They are 
able, cheerful, and tireless workers. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to say this is 
justice long delayed. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the rignt to object, I beg to disagree 
with my colleague. I do not think it is 
justice. I do not think we are paying 
these girls enough money. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Well, they are satis- 
fied with the provisions of this bill. A 
representative of theirs came before the 
committee, made the suggestions, and 
your committee accepted them. 

Mr. CANFIELD. However, I doubt 
that they are satisfied. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN, I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Are these people all com- 
pelled to join a union before they can 
serve? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Let us keep that out; 
of course they are not. 

Mr. RICH. I think that is an impor- 
tant question; I just wondered whether 
they were compelled to join the union be- 
fore they could serve the Government. 

Mr.COCHRAN. If there were a union 
and they had joined it I do not think they 
would need this bill for the union would 
have protected their interests. 

Mr. RICH. Is it not the duty of Con- 
gressmen to protect their interests if 
they are not being properly protected 
without having a union necessary to look 
after them? 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is what Con- 
gress is doing now—we are doing some- 
thing we should have done long ago. 
Everyone seems to agree this bill should 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after 
February 1, 1945, the basic rates of com- 
pensation of telephone cperators on the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange 
(whether under the jurisdiction of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives or under the 
jurisdiction of the Sergeant at Arms and 
Doorkeeper of the Senate) shall be as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Chief operator, $3,000 per annum. 

(b) Assistant chief operator, $2,400 per 
annum, and $200 per annum additional so 
long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent. 

(c) Others, $1,800 per annum plus— 

(1) $240 per annum additional in the case 
of those having more than 25 years of 
service; 

(2) $180 per annum additional in the case 
of those having more than 20 and not more 
than 25 years of service; 

(3) $150 per annum additional in the case 
of those having more than 15 and not more 
than 20 years of service; 

(4) $120 per annum additional in the case 
cf those having more than 10 and not more 
than 15 years of service; and 

(5) $60 per annum additional in the case 
of those having more than 5 and not more 
than 10 years of service. 
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In computing such years of service, the 
term “service” means service as a telephone 
operator on the United States Capitol tele. 
phone exchange (whether under the juris- 
diction of the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or under the jurisdiction of the 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper of the 
Senate) and shall not be limited to con. 
tinuous service. 


The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
ACTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES WHICH 
EXCEED THEIR AUTHORITY 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 88) 
for a continuation of the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Acts of Executive 
Agencies Which Exceed Their Authority 
(Rept. No. 27), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered printed: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies Which 
Exceed Their Authority is authorized to con- 
tinue the investigation begun under au- 
thority of House Resolution 102, of the Sen- 
enty-eighth CSngress, and for such purposes 
said committee shall: have th: same power 
and authority as that conferred upon it by 
said House Resolution 102 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Merrow] be permitted to extend 
his own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include therein an address he 
is delivering today before the State leg- 
islature. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I informed this House that ac- 
cording to statements made by General 
Hershey approximately 31 percent of the 
population of this Nation are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits; yet 43 percent 
of the men in the armed forces come 
from so-called agricultural groups. I 
think it might be well at this time also 
to point out to this House that whatever 
discrimination, if there be discrimina- 
tion, exists is probably due to the fact 
that some members of the local draft 
boards are not fully informed on the pro- 
visions of the so-called Tydings amend- 
ment which set aside the agricultural 
group for special treatment as regards 
the draft. General Hershey said in his 
statement yesterday that the Appeals 
Board has no jurisdiction in those cases; 
it is done by an act cf Congress, and 
until that act is changed the local boards 
will have full authority in the drafting 
of farm personnel. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] may address 
the House for 20 minutes after the legis- 
lative calendar of the day and other spe- 
cial orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include an article entitled “Gold and 
Silver as Money in the Post-war World.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. GOSSETT 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their own remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on two 
matters and to include in one an edito- 
rial that appeared in the Lynn (Mass.) 
Item, and in the second to include a let- 
ter written by the chairman of the He- 
brew Committee of National Liberation 
to the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 


ARMY NURSES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to in- 
clude as part of my remarks an article 
from the Boston Herald by Catherine 
Coyne, one of their correspondents who 
has been serving overseas with our forces. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today to address the 
House for 1 hour. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that special order be trans- 
ferred to next Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorD 
and include therein a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp in two instances, to include 
in one a newspaper article and in the 
other a table from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There “vas no objection. 


W. L. B. ORDERS CHURCHMEN TO JOIN 
UNION OR QUIT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of. the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I quote as 
follows from an article appearing in a 
newspaper: 

W. L. B. ORDERS CHURCHMEN TO JOIN UNION 
OR QUIT 

WASHINGTON, January 12.—The War Labor 
Board found itself in conflict with a religious 
sect today when it ordered members of 
Christ’s Church of the Golden Rule, San 
Jose, Calif., to join the teamsters’ union 
(A. F. of L.) if they want to work at the 
commercial dairy operated by the church. 

The Board said the church bought the 
commercial dairy in September 1943 and re- 
tained the incumbent manager who renewed 
a closed-shop contract with the union. 

The dispute arose shortly thereafter when 
two church members were discharged by the 
dairy manager for their refusal to become 
members of the union in accordance with the 
closed-shop provision. ; 

The church maintained that its rules pro- 
hibited members from joining any other or- 
ganization. 


Our laws must be changed. We must 
remember that anyone getting a job for 
any war work must join a union before 
he is permitted to work for the United 
States Government. I am for proper 
unionization where people want it, but I 
am against enforced joining by free 
American labor. Why, bless your soul, 
the C. I. O.-P. A. C. will soon enforce 
Members of Congress to join the union 
and do their bidding or they will not be 
permitted to serve in Congress. Oh, 
America, where is our freedom fleeting? 
I say, free America, wake up or be 
shackled. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and at 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
eonsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp and to include a newspaper article 
and excerpts from leaders relating to 
the draft of farm labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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DRAFT OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to inquire what has become of the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act? This inquiry is prompted 
by two articles appearing in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post which clearly 
show the inexcusable confusion of poli- 
cies which exist in Washington at this 
time. 

One of these reads as follows: 

War Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
yesterday called again on the Nation's farm- 
evs for an all-out food production year and 


announced acreage goals 3 percent above 
1944. 


Here is the other: 

In a stormy 3-hour session of 150 farm-bloc 
Congressmen with Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, regarding 
a new selective-service directive to local 
boards concerning the draft deferment of 
farmers and farm labor under 26, General 
Hershey said about half of the 364,000 farm 
workers under 26 would probably be in- 
ducted by July 1. 


This means the induction of all who 
can pass the physical examination be- 
cause Selective Service estimates that 
half of the 364,000 will be disqualified 
physically. 

There you have it. It took every man 
now on the farms plus all available 
women and children to make our 1944 
production. Yet, the War Food Admin- 
istrator insists that farmers increase 
producticn above the record-breaking 
year of 1944, and the Selective Service 
Director says that he is going to take 
every physically qualified man between 
18 and 26 off the farms. 

That means absolute disregard of the 
Tydings amendment. If these men were 
necessary for food production in 1944 
they are even more necessary if we are 
to meet the larger goals for 1945. I have 
no interest in keeping any boy on the 
farm but we all have an interest and 
responsibility in seeing that the Nation 
produces the food supplies which the 
War Food Administrator says are neces- 
sary. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row after disposition of the regular busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and following 
any special orders heretofore granted, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that today 
after the other special orders previously 
granted I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
short editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Barrett of Wyoming addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein a letter bearing on the very seri- 
ous manpower shortage. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and _ include 
therein an article appearing in Collier’s 
Weekly on guinea pigs in the steel indus- 
try. Inasmuch as this article is longer 
than the rules of the House permit, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in- 
serted in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcCorpD and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD and include therein 
a statement by one of the officials back 
home. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address which I delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System last 
nizht. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Ther2 was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include therein 
an editorial recently appearing in the 
Boston Herald. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the National Tribune, 
a veterans’ paper here in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

MANPOWER SHORTAGE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] 
has introduced a bill, No. 1421, that I 
believe should have the serious looking 
over and consideration of the Members. 
I think it will go a long way toward 
obviating the need of a National Service 
Act, and at the same time go further 
than anything that has been suggested 
to find out where the surplus manpower 
is and to relieve the manpower shortage 
of the Nation. I wish the Members would 
look into this piece of legislation. I 
think it is worthy of a few minutes of 
your time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
General Hershey talks about taking all 
of the farm boys, he is getting rather 
close to home. I heard him say yester- 
day that if General MacArthur wanted 
20,000 men he was not going to be the 
one to stand in the way. Well, that is 
all right, as far as it goes, but there is no 
use sending 20,000 men down there with- 
out anything to eat, for they cannot live 
on the country. By all means give Mac- 
Arthur everything for which he asks, but 
with the men, send the necessary food 
and munitions. 

Yesterday, after the House adjourned, 
Ihad a wire from our lieutenant governor 
in reply to one I had sent him, and he 
said that for the last available weekly 
figures the State of Michigan was pay- 
ing thirteen thousand four -hundred- 
and-some-odd men unemployment in- 
surance. They have no jobs, so the 
State is paying them; thirteen thousand 
four hundred-odd men on the State 
pay roll because they cannot find work. 
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Now what about the manpower short- 
age? Why draft men for industry when 
Michigan is paying upward of 13,000 who 
cannot find jobs? 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Military Affairs be permitted to sit 
during the sessions of the House for the 
remainder of the week, outside of those 
periods when a bill may be under consid- 
eration under the 5-minute rule. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCTION OF PRISON SENTENCES OF 


WILLIAM BIOFF AND GEORGE E, 
BROWNE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House, 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

{Mr. McCormack addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY TO PROCEED WITH THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 82 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 626) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed 1 hour to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the reading of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
later yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan |Mr. MICHENER]. 

This resolution makes in order the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 626) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain works, and for other purposes. The 
rule is an open one and provides for 1 
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hour for general debate, after which 
amendments may be offered under the 
5-minute rule. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
in the amount of $1,500,549,500 for ship 
repair, construction of facilities, mate- 
rial, and equipment, as follows: 

Ship repair and laying-up facilities, $230,- 
222,000; fleet training facilities, amphibious 
and operational, $12,000,000; aviation facili- 
ties, $59,416,500; storage facilities, $19,950,- 
000; Marine Corps housing and training, 
$14,190,000; ordnance facilities, $65,500,000; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$40,022,000; hospital facilities, $28,519,000; 
shore radio facilities, $3,230,000; Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, $225,000; miscellaneous 
structures and facilities, $41,265,000; ad- 
vance base construction, material and equip- 
ment. 


Originally, as I understood the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs to testify before the Committee on 
Rules, the field officers recommended 
about $1,000,000,000 more than _ the 
amount carried in this bill, and I wish 
to compliment the Navy ‘personnel in 
charge here in Washington who, with the 
aid, I presume, of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, eliminated about $1,000,- 
000,000 from the original recommenda- 
tions that were made. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. After making the state- 
ment before the Committee on Rules yes- 
terday I checked up on the matter and 
find that it is in the neighborhood of 
$540,000,000 instead of $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. SABATH. I am pleased to hear 
that it is $540,000,000, but as I recollect, 
the gentleman stated it was close to 
$1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, this is a tre- 
mendous amount despite the fact that it 
has been reduced by $540,000;000, but I 
feel that it is absolutely necessary and 
that the Navy should have every dollar 
that it needs, because it has done a splen- 
did job in the defense of our country. 
We should be proud of its accomplish- 
ments. 

I feel strongly that if there had not 
been a delay of nearly 2 years in prepa- 
ration of our defenses, or if we had 
started to prepare our defenses when 
originally recommended and urged by 
the President, the need for quick and 
hurried construction would not have 
been so great now and the expenditures 
would not have been so tremendous. 
Millions upon millions could have been 
saved. Unfortunately, at that time, due 
to the expenditure of about $200,000,000 
by the Nazis in this country, as was testi- 
fied to by General Donovan, for propa- 
ganda and fifth-column activities, many 
Americans were misled into believing 
that it was impossible for us to be 
drawn inte the conflict. They could not 
believe that Hitler, Mussolini, and Hiro- 
hito had already agreed on the conquest 
of the world, and all who urged that it 
was necessary to prepare for defense 
were assailed, attacked, and viciously 
criticized. 

At the time General Donovan made his 
report and some of us called attention 
to the tremendous expenditure on the 
part of Hitler for Nazi propaganda, we 
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were told that the money was being sent 
here to be hidden for Hitler and his gang. 
I am pleased that there were some of us 
that said, “No, that money has been sent 
here to be used for propaganda pur- 
poses to undermine the American peo- 
ple, to create discord and disunion.” As 
has been testified before our courts un- 
der oath, he had plans laid through 
fifth columnists as early as 1933 to divide 
our Nation and bring about a revolution 
to obtain control of our Nation. 

But that is water over the dam. I hope 
that from now on we will not pay a great 
Ceal of attention to propaganda emanat- 
ing from the hirelings of Goebbels and 
others of his ilk. Unfortunately, many 
well-intentioned Americans have been 
led astray and I hope that they are com- 
mencing to realize that fact. It is high 
time that we begin to have perfect har- 
mony and unity and I trust that un- 
necessary talks and attacks will be elimi- 
rated which might create and be re- 
sponsible for any disunity. Of course, 
the gentleman from Mississippi calls at- 
tention to certain organizations which 
Congress has created, intimating that 
they are creating discord and disunity. 
Well, I will say this: All these organiza- 
tions or bureaus which we have created I 
do not think have done as much harm as 
have those who accuse them. We are 
investigating their activities right along 
and we shall continue to do so. I regret 
that we do not pay more attention to the 
activities of some men and organizations 
who are actually endeavoring to create 
sectional prejudice and discord. Only to- 
day I received a letter from one-of the 
organizations which is still functioning, 
which is un-American, yes, seditious. 
The communication was from the so- 
called “We, the Mothers, Mobilize for 
America, Inc.”, and was signed by one 
Lyrl Clark Van Hyning. I quote from 
one of- the paragraphs of the letter: 

Bring our boys home; get out of the 
European theater of war, before we are fur- 
ther instrumental in imposing on Europe a 
worse totalitarian regime than that which 
we are fighting. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that statement is 
not only seditious but treasonable. Yet 
there are some people who will say it is 
a patriotic organization. It savors of the 
type and kind of organization to which 
the 26 men belonged who were recently 
indicted on sedition charges. 

Some gentlemen are under the impres- 
sion that we are at war with Great Brit- 
ain or with Russia, instead of being at 
war with Germany and Japan. They 
seem to disregard that fact. I hope that 
they will realize it in the interest of jus- 
tice and fairness and in the interest of 
their own country, which I know they 
love and believe they want to remain as 
a country which has the respect of all 
peoples the world over. It is my fervent 
hope that it will forever remain a free 
nation under its Constitution and prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago at a hear- 
ing on a resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rams- 
PECK] before the Committee on Rules 
calling for a continuation of the inves- 
tigation by the Committee on the Civil 
Service to further investigate the em- 
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ployment of unnecessary employees in 
the various departments, I stated that I 
believe we have many thousands of Fed- 
eral employees in Washington and 
throughout the United States who should 
be separated from the pay rolls. : 

_ Unfortunately, some newspapers did 
not carry my full statement with respect 
to those young commissioned officers who 
are seen in Washington and cities 
throughout the United States patroniz- 
ing cocktail lounges, cabarets, and places 
of entertainment. My allusions were to 
those young commissioned officers who 
have not had overseas service, but who 
have been stationed in the United States 
in office or service positions, the duties 
of which could be performed by women 
and disabled overseas veterans. Neither 
did my statement apply to those officers 
stationed in the camps or naval training 
stations throughout the United States, 
who are giving training to our young 
men who may be on furlough over a week 
end, and it most certainly did not apply 
to those officers who are arduously exert- 
ing their best efforts in improving our 
planes, guns, and implements of war. To 
the contrary, I feel that they are entitled 
to enjoy an opportunity to join with their 
friends in a cabaret or cocktail lounge, 
but unfortunately they cannot be ac- 
commodated because of the number of 
young commissioned officers in “soft” as- 
signments who have been retained in 
the United States from 1 to 3 years. I 
would be the last man to be guilty of 
unfairly criticizing deserving officers. 

Notwithstanding that, Mr. Speaker, I 
still maintain there are in this city, and 
other cities, too many young commis- 
sioned personnel who have been in serv- 
ice for 2 and 3 years who have not been 
sent across, and I cannot understand 
why unless it be that favoritism is shown 
them or influence used to keep them 
here in easy jobs. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received hundreds of letters. I am not 
going to read them now but I shall in- 
sert a few in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD 
to substantiate my statements. These 
letters come from every section of the 
country, from far away California, far 
away Texas, and other sections. If only 
one-half of what these people say is true 
something should be done about it and I 
believe something will be done. I believe 
that the remarks I made previously, 
which received a great deal of publicity, 
has done a great deal of good. Mr. 
Speaker, if only a few thousand are sent 
overseas I shall have saved the Govern- 
ment some money and shall have done 
some good and at the same time have 
brought about a situation whereby some ° 
of these favored gentlemen who have 
plenty of time on their hands will not be 
around as much as they were and civil- 
ians and others will have a chance at 
the tables in some of these restaurants, 
although I am not especially interested 
in this aspect of it. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall take no more of 
the time of the House with the exception 
of making this one statement: I have 
called to the attention of the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department that 
we have at this time some 4,000 retired 
officers. I admit that many of them 
may be too old for effective service. Nev- 
ertheless this group represents men who 
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have been schooled at our expense, they 
are graduates of West Point and Annap- 
olis. 

Mr. Speaker, just today I received a 
reply from Under Secretary of War Pat- 
terson to a communication which I ad- 
Gressed to him wherein I urged that in 
view of the shortage of manpower and 
the need to increase our forces abroad 
that the thousands of young officers to 
whom I have called attention should be 
sent abroad. I suggested that their as- 
signments in the United States could be 
filled with women or discharged or dis- 
abled vterans. For the information of 
the House and the country, I insert his 
letter at this point, as follows: 


JANUARY 15, 1945. 
Hon. A. J. SAEATH, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. SaspatH: I have your letter of 
January 8, 1945, in which you state that you 
have been informed that field recruitment 
of civilian personnel is being carried on at 
considerable expense with negligible results; 
that various offices in Washington are over- 
staffed, with consequent idleness (you en- 
close a clipping to this effect); that personnel 
are being protected in their positions; that 
Mr. RAMSPECK will probably continue his in- 
vestigations of surplus personnel; and that 
you hope I will notify the heads of War 
Department divisions to release unnecessary 
employees. 

The headquarters of the Army Service 
Forces, the largest users of War Department 
civilian employees in Washington, are con- 
ducting a field recruiting campaign to replace 
losses in Washington. Average monthly 
losses in this headquarters during the past 
6 months have been 833 and average monthly 
accessions 593. Were it not for the recruit- 
ing campaign, the strength of the head- 
quarters, which is about 80 percent civilian, 
would diminish below operating necessity. 

In a large organization, such as the war- 
time War Department, it is possible that 
there are instances of idleness such as that 
claimed in the clipping, and that there may 
also be cases of protection of employees. It 
is unfortunate that the writers of such com- 
plaints do not specify the activity which em- 
ploys such personnel, so that the matter 
might be investigated. 

I can assure you that the War Department 
will welcome Mr. RAMSPECK’s investigation of 
surplus personnel and will do everything in 
its power to assist him. While our record, 
perhaps, should be better, it is appropriate 
to remark that as of November 20, 1944, the 
War Department had achieved, since the 
peak in June 1943, a decrease of about 395,- 
069 persons, of which 227,000 were military 
and 168,000 civilian. This decrease was in 
personnel operating zone of interior estab- 
lishments, such as personnel processing in- 
Ssvallations; station complements; armament, 
equipment and supply procurement and 
maimutenance agencies; hospitalization; and 
training centers and schools. The saving 
would have been greater were it not for the 
fact that as certain activities, such as station 
complements and training centers, go down, 
others, such as hospitalization and prisoner 
of war guards, go up. 

The War Department has a manpower 
board and each major command has person- 
nel controls units down through the eche- 
lons, working constantly on the better utili- 
zation of manpower within the Army. It is 
our policy to release soldiers for overseas as 
far as possible, and, if necessary, to replace 
these soldiers with civilians. We feel that 
this policy is sound, although it operates to 
hold down the saving in civilians. Should 
you so desire, I will have an officer who is 
thoroughly familiar with the War Depart- 
ment personnel policies and operations there- 
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under personally discuss these matters with 
you. 

In compliance with your hope that I will 
notify the heads of War Department divi- 
sions to release unnecessary employees, I have 
sent, this date, a memorandum on the sub- 
ject to the Deputy Chief of Staff. A copy of 
this memorandum is attached. 

If I can further assist you in this impor- 
tant matter, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


In this connection, I insert 1 of at 
least 25 letters which I have received 
from retired officers which convincingly 
sets forth the facts and their desire to be 
recalled to service. Other than to say 
that this retired officer is from Wiscon- 
sin, I shall net give his name. His letter 
follows: 

JANUARY 15, 1945. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
Washington, D.C. . 

Dear Mr. SAaBaTH: Reference your charge 
about the Army, I write to give you some 
positive information of misuse and lack of 
use of officers and hope it may interest you. 
There are over 4,500 retired officers of the 
Army of whom only 12 percent have been 
called to active duty though they draw 75 
percent retired pay. Now it is probable that 
a fair percentage of these actually are too old 
and feeble to serve actively. That group 
might total 500 to 700 still leaving 3,800 or 
more available for swivel chair jobs which 
are now held by young, combat-able officers 
from lieutenant to colonel. 

Let me give you a specific example of 
where over $1,090,000 a year could be saved 
by using these retired officers in Selective 
Service offices in the various States. If the 
officers—11 of them—on duty at Wisconsin 
State headquarters were replaced by retired 
officers, the saving here alone would total 
$50,000 a year. For example, after training 
for 24 years a lieutenant colonel of Chemical 
Warfare Reserve, sending him to Maryland 
twice every 3 years for 2 weeks active duty 
training, they assign him to Selective Service 
headquarters at Madison, Wis., instead of 
utilizing him for the specialty he was trained 
for. 

I am a retired captain of nearly 18 years 
service in the Regular Army—lInfantry. 
They pay this Officer, the lieutenant colonel, 
nearly $7,000 a year. Yet right here I sit, 
available and asking for duty, only 53 years 
old, and physically able to do anything, draw- 
ing #3,000 a year retired pay, available for 
active duty for only $1,332 more a year than 
it costs the Government now to have me do- 
ing nothing for it. Over $5,668 would be 
saved in this one case. 

Selective Service duty is but one of 30 or 
40 jobs such retired officers could fill. For 
example, we have a major at Truax Airfield 
here, who is in charge of the sales commis- 
sary. He has a first lieutenant, assistant. I 
could replace any one of them. They have 
captains and majors as public relations of- 
ficers. I am a trained professional newspa- 
perman, fully capable of such work, yet I am 
not used. I could name you 30 different as- 
signments these retired officers could be put 
to at service commands headquarters, col- 
leges, plants, etc., where physical condition 
means little or nothing. 

Although the General Staff will offer nu- 
merous explanations for their failure to use 
these retired officers, these are nothing but 
fake alibis. There is no substantial justifica- 
tion for not using these capable, long-trained, 
professional soldiers in any emergency, and, 
to listen to Mr. Byrnes, such emergency seems 
to exist, though the War Department doesn’t 
seem to realize it. Instead of being the last 
to realize this, it ought to be the first. 

It takes many years to acquaint an officer 
with the ramificatione of Army regulations 
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and their application in various exigencies, 
An officer of the Reserve, with little active 
duty, knows little about these. But here you 
have a mass of professionals who at least 
could hold down most of the administrative 
jobs now held by physically capable younger 
officers of combat-duty age. It’s nothing 
short of a crime that they are not used. 
Very truly yours. 


The following is an excerpt from a 
letter received from a gentleman who is 
a resident of Washington who urges that 
some of the young Navy commissioned 
personnel in Washington be given sea 
duty: 


It is my opinion that you are correct in 
this statement but you only know just a 
little coricerning them, let me give you some 
information, First, when these men find that 
they are going to be drafted, they dig heaven 
and hell in order to get a commission so 
that they can stay in the department and 
will not have to serve overseas. Two years 
of college will make an ensign, while 4 years 
will make a lieutenant, and you may have 
had this college training in botany or just 
ordinary bug chasing, and still become a great 
Navy officer, arid after this commission has 
been bestowed upon them they are generally 
placed in a job with nothing to do but act 
and treat people like they were little gods, 
meting out justice. Some of them sit at their 
desks and consider the employees as noth- 
ing, and these same men cock their hats 
sideways on their heads and are foreverlast- 
ing strutting up and down the halls, while 
at other times they are in locked rooms play- 
ing poker. 

You are not the only one to feel resent- 
ment toward these draft dodgers, the entire 
Navy civilian personnel have the same atti- 
tude and no respect for them at all. You 
must bear in mind these same civilians have 
their sons and their husbands in the seryice 
and at the front, and many of them have 
beer! killed, and naturally it hurts to see 
these cowards don an officer’s uniform and 
stay within the sacred precincts of the Navy 
Department, not even doing the work of a 
messenger, but walking up and down the 
hallways all during the day, or lording it 
over the personnel with a contemptuous atti- 
tude to all but their own ilk. 


I also insert excerpts from a letter re- 
ceived from a soldier in California, who 
complains as to the services of some of- 
ficers and enlisted personnel, as follows: 


JANuARY 11, 1945. 

Dear Sir: I read your article in the Los 
Angeles Times about there being 30,000 offi- 
cers too many and could be replaced by girls 
and messenger boys, I admire your courage 
by putting such an article in the papers, 
because all what you have said is true and 
more so. The officers, especially in the 
A. T. C., are only wasting taxpayer’s money. 
Most of the officers are stationed close to 
the town they used to live in. Everytime 
Cincinnati tries to ship them out, they get 
an extension by writing back that they have 
so much to do and cannot be replaced, 
which isn't true. In my estimation I don’t 
think they earn 5 cents an hour for the 
amount of work they do, they are having 
one grand time on the taxpayers’ expense, 
if you do not believe it, just come around 
to the Palm Springs Army Air Base, Calif,., 
and see for yourself. 

I cannot see why they need so many offi- 
cers, Why not make them do something or 
give them a discharge, at least they will be 
less expense for the taxpayers. 

The enlisted men also are only wasting 
their time in the Army, by doing unneces- 
sary work, which has nothing to do with 
winning the war, such as planting grass and 
trees in the desert. Some of the men have 
been trying to get shipped overseas, but, of 
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course, the officers have Cincinnati fooled 
and say that the men are needed here. So 
why draft IV-F’s when there are too many 
men doing nothing in the Army without the 
IvV-F’s coming into the Army just like us, 
end only wasting taxpayers’ money. I could 
go on and on like this but I know it will 
not do any good. 

I, for one, have been in the Army for over 
314 years, and didn’t do anything to help 
win the war. I have been overseas, but I 
still say that I have wasted taxpayers’, money. 
I cannot print my name because I would 
only spend the rest of my life in the guard- 
house, there is no such thing as freedom of 
speech in the Army. 

I believe if there were more men like you, 
with enough courage to say what you think 
and see, it would help to break up this happy 
family affair and the war would end much 
sooner. 

Just A SOLDIER WHO CANNOT PRINT 
His NAME For His OWN PROTECTION. 


Mr. Speaker, I appeal to the War and 
Navy Departments to give these experi- 
enced and able retired officers the oppor- 
tunity of serving their country in view 
of the shortage of manpower in the 
ermed services. They are patriotic and 
the obtaining of their services will save 
the Government millions of dollars and 
due to their experience they will serve 
the interests of the Nation with greater 
efficiency than the newly commissioned 
inexperienced young officers. 

I hope, in conclusion, that I have ex- 
pressed my views to the satisfaction of 
some of the officers who may have felt 
that I unfairly classified them as idlers. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not take the full 30 minutes. I am sure 
we all appreciate the interesting ad- 
dress made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. He is to 
be commended for his effort to see that 
all personnel in the Government, whether 
it be in the Army, the Navy, or else- 
where, which is not absolutely required 
be placed where it will render neces- 
sary service and relieve the manpower 
shortage which is causing so much dis- 
tress and apprehension throughout the 
length and breadth of the Nation at the 
moment. 

I am not going to discuss the pending 
legislative bill at all. I speak only as a 
member of the Rules Committee. The 
function of the Rules Committee is to 
make it possible for needed legislation 
to come before the House, to give legis- 
lation its day in court. Therefore, the 
only question before the House at the 
moment is, Shall the rule permitting this 
naval bill be considered by the House at 
once? 

If this rule is agreed to, there will be, 
first, 1 hour’s general debate on the bill, 
then it will be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minuterule. To the new Mem- 
bers may I say that any of you under 
the 5-minute rule, will be permitted to 
cffer any germane amendment you see 
fit to offer to any provision of the bill. 
In addition to that, if any of you have 
any observations that you desire to make 
about the bill, all you have to do is 
to rise when a section has been read 
and say, “Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word;” then you will be rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes and ycu may ex- 


press your views, even though you do 
not really want to amend the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. The bill before us is a very 
general one and we cannot understand 
it without having the hearings and in- 
dulging in a great many hours of work 
in order to determine just what it is 
for. First, no one wants to interfere 
with the war work. All we are inter- 
ested in is determining whether this is 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of 
the country at this time. If it is not, 
that is another thing, but the respon- 
sibility lies with the Committee on Naval 
Affairs because it is that committee that 
has gone over this and knows all about 
it. The individual Members of the Con- 
gress cannot be expected in the time 
allotted to us for consideration of the 
bill to determine whether it is necessary 
or not; so we have to put great reliance 
on the Naval Affairs Committee, if this 
bill is to be enacted, that the bill is 
what it is intended and for the best 
interests of our country. 

Mr. MICHENER. I take it what the 
gentleman says is a truism recognized 
by all of us. I assume he favors the 
rule? 

Mr. KICH. Iam not going to offer any 
objection to the rule, although I am 
thinking of the responsibility of the Con- 
gress for passing this bill involving a 
billion and a half dollars of expenditure 
in the length of time allotted for its con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not know just 
what the gentleman’s remarks contem- 
plate. 

Mr. RICH. Will the gentleman let me 
explain that? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will if it does not 
take too long. What is it the gentleman 
has in mind? 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman makes the 
statement that we have the privilege and 
the right, if things contained herein are 
not right, to amend this bill. Isay tothe 
gentleman and I say to the members of 
the committee and to the Members of the 
Congress that the Members of the House 
do not have the opportunity to do that 
because we have not the time. I do not 
know exactly what all the items are for; 
therefore, we have to put our full faith in 
the Naval Affairs Committee and assume 
that the members of that committee are 
doing the right thing because they are 
the ones who have attended the hearings 
and they are responsible for the amount 
contained in the bill. We do not know 
anything about the various points con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman has 
reiterated a truism with which we are 
all familiar. It is impossible for every 
one of the 435 Members to speak on every 
bill. The spade work, the hearings, and 
the investigations cannot be done on the 
fioor. If such procedure were at- 
tempted the House just could not func- 
tion; therefore, we have the committee 
system. This bill was introduced and 
was referred to the Naval Commitice. 
The House had notice when the bill was 
introduced. The committee held hear- 
ings. Any Member of the Congress had 
a right to go before the committee. He 


had a right and he had a duty to study 
the bill. Then, when the bill comes to 
the floor, as suggested by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, it is in charge of the 
legislative committee reporting the bill, 
which committee is familiar with the 
hearings and is familiar with the pur- 
poses and the terms of the bill. The 
Committee on Rules does not have the 
advantage of that study. The Commit- 
tee on Rules does not hold general hear- 
ings on the merits of the bill. It has only 
such superficial information as is given 
to it by the legislative committee pro- 
posing the bill. 

Therefore, as a member of the Rules 
Committee, I shall not attempt to dis- 
cuss the details of the bill. I am sure 
that this very responsible, this very ca- 
pable, this very worth-while, this very 
courageous committee—and I do not al- 
ways agree with it—will present its facts 
to the House telling us why we should 
pass this bill. After we have heard that 
explanation, if we do not agree with it, 
it is not only our privilege, but it is our 
duty to vote against the bill. So I am 
not going to take another minute’s time. 

Mr. Speaker, we have no further call 
for time on this side. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 626) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 626, with Mr, 
Mownroney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be printec in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Navy is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop the following naval shore activities 
by the construction of such temporary or 
permanent public works as he may consider 
necessary, including buildings, facilities, ac- 
cessories, and services, with which shall be 
included the authority to acquire the neces- 
sary land, and to continue or complete the 
construction of any project heretofore au- 
thorized or undertaken, which projects have 
been specifically approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with approximate costs as indi- 
cated: Ship repair and laying-up facilities, 
$230,222,000; fleet training facilities, amphib- 
ious and operational, $12,000,000; aviation 
facilities, $74,500,000; storage facilities, $19,- 
950,000; Marine Corps housing and training, 
$14,190,000; ordnance facilities, $65,500,000; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$40,022,000; hospital facilities, $28,519,000; 
shore radio facilities, $3,230,000; Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, $225,000; miscellaneous 
structures and facilities, $41,265,000; advance 
base construction, material, and equipment, 
#986,000,000: Provided, That the approximate 
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cost indicated for each of the classes of proj- 
ects enumerated above may, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, be varied up- 
ward or downward, but the total cost shall 
not exceed $1,515,623,000. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy from time 
to time, but not less frequently than every 
60 days, shall transmit to the Congress a full 
report of all, acauisitions of land, by lease or 
otherwise, effected under the authority of 
this act. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may. be necessary to effectuate the pur- 
pose of this act. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Naval Affairs Committee has presented 
to the House a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of continental public works 
and the procurement of equipment and 
materials and their installation at out- 
lying and advance bases, the total 
amount involved being $1,500,549,500. 

The program is divided into two main 
categories which are the procurement 
for and construction of advance and out- 
lying bases, $986,000,000; and continental 
construction, $529,623,000. 

In support of this program there have 
appeared before the committee Vice Ad- 
rairal Horne, representing the Chief of 
Naval Operations; Lieutenant General 
Vandegrift, Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, and all of the bureau chiefs of the 
Navy Department. 

The testimony of these officers indi- 
cates that each and every one is fully 
aware of the vital necessity of reducing 
expenditures for prosecuting the war to 
an absolute and irreducible minimum 
consistent with the successful conduct of 
our war operations and the adequate 
training and care of our fighting per- 
sonnel. 

The Navy Department has set up a 
very meticulous and careful screening 
procedure to guarantee that no construc- 
tion project will be undertaken within 
the continental limits of the United 
States unless it is in fact essential for 
war purposes. This screening process 
is followed when a project is originally 
proposed for authorization. When the 
project has been included in the au- 
thorized list and the time comes for 
funds to be released for its construction, 
it is again subjected to a more intensive 
screening procedure. 

The bill now before the House repre- 
sents a reduction of approximately 
$540,000,000 in the total amount of proj- 
ects which were considered necessary by 
the field forces of the Navy Department 
and is the considered judgment of the 
responsible bureaus and offices of the 
Navy Department as the minimum that 
should be provided during the next fiscal 
year. 

Admiral Horne and the Bureau chiefs 
have, however, emphasized very strongly 
the fact that this is a war program and 
that the uncertainty of war makes it 
essential that the Department be given 
a certain degree of freedor in its han- 
dling of the program. The program cov- 
ers the period up to June 30, 1946, and 
it is obvious that the rapidly changing 
war conditions, as exemplified by the re- 
cent German cfilensive on the European 
front, cannot be predicted with any de- 
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gree of certainty for a period as far in 
advance as that. 

While the Department is reasonably 
sure of the approximate amount of de- 
velopments which they will be called 
upon to undertake, there may be some 
changes in detail to meet changing 
needs. A typical example is the recently 
expanded rocket-production program 
which a year ago had not been antici- 
pated but which now, as a result of ac- 
tual battle experience, has become the 
most important construction program 
on the Navy’s list. We trust that the 
Navy will be able to develop other new 
and powerful weapons which will justify 
the expenditure of funds in order to save 
the lives and limbs of our fighting men. 

In conformity with agreements 
reached with the Navy Department, the 
Naval Affairs Committee retains a con- 
tinuous control of projects in the United 
States. All land and property acquisi- 
tions, by purchase or lease, are cleared 
in advance with the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. All projects for permanent con- 
struction which were not justified in de- 
tail by the Bureau chiefs are also dis- 
cussed with the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, and all projects which were not in 
the original program are listed with the 
Naval Affairs Committee by the De- 
partment. 

The detailed program presented to the 
Naval Affairs Committee was supported 
by the various bureau chiefs with an in- 
dividual justification for each project 
and these justifications are on file with 
the committee. It was made clear that 
the Department and the bureau chiefs 
are thoroughly aware of the fact that 
the limited manpower and material 
situation are such that no project can 
be undertaken without resulting in an 
interference with some other important 
war work and therefore it behooves 
them to eliminate any project which is 
not essential. 

With respect to the authorization for 
procurement and construction of ad- 
vance and outlying bases, the works to 
be provided by this item are essential to 
support the active operations of the 
fleets, naval aviation and the marines in 
the active theaters of war. Therefore, 
while the individual projects undertaken 
with these funds by the fleet command- 
ers must be in accord with general 
strategic plans developed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the specific plans de- 
veloped by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, considerable freedom must be 
given to fleet commanders to shift their 
construction forces in the field with the 
changing dispositions of their own and 
the enemy forces. Without knowing 
what the enemy movements will be dur- 
ing the next year, it is impossible to 
state the locations and the extent of the 
developments which will be undertaken 
with these funds, just as it is impossible 
to state where and to what extent am- 
munitiom will be expended by the ficets 
during the coming year. 

The procedures followed in this bill 
are exactly the same as those which have 
been followed since the outbreak of war 
and our past experience justifies the con- 
fidence which we have reposed in the 
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Navy Department in the handling of 
these funds. The results obtained to 
date speak for themselves. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield with pleasure to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Of these expenditures 
which are being made are there any con- 
tained in the bill not pertaining directly 
to the’ war effort, which could be de- 
ferred until some future time for the 
benefit of the Navy, or which projects 
might be delayed now in order to save 
manpower so that we could use that 
manpower directly in the winning of 
this war? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad my distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. RicH] has asked that ques- 
tion. I want to take this opportunity to 
welcome him back to the House of Rep- 
resentatives because for a great many 
years he was one of the outstanding 
Members of the House. I know my sen- 
timents are shared by everybody who 
had the pleasure of serving with him, 

Now, I asked that identical question 
of Admiral Horne. I said, “Admiral, 
this committee wants to know if in your 
opinion and that of Admiral King it is 
absolutely necessary for every one of 
these expenditures to be made to aid in 
the prosecution of the war?” The ad- 
miral said, “I consider it absolutely es- 
sential to aid in the prosecution of the 
war that every one of. these items be au- 
thorized in this bill.” That is the very 
reason why we have left out the $15,083,- 
500 for the naval airfield at Annapolis, 
because it had no direct bearing or rela- 
tionship to the successful prosecution of 
the war since it related to a course of 
instruction at the academy over a 
period of years, coupled with the fact 
that the course is now so accelerated 
that they could not have an aviation 
training program even if they had@ the 
airfield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I wish to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
members of his committee for having 
their minds centered on spending that 
money on nothing but that which is es- 
sential and necessary for the prosecution 
of the war. As evidence of that it is 
gratifying to me to see that the com- 
mittee screened out this $15,000,000. I 
hope that every committee of the House 
of Representatives dealing with matters 
of this kind, in view of our great na- 
tional debt and heavy expenditures and 
taxes, will follow the course pursued here 
by the gentleman and his fine Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. VINSON, I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. May I say that I will 
not hesitate to yield at any time to any 
members of the committee for any ques- 
tion, and if any member wants infor- 
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of mation we will try to furnish it. I yield 
to to the gentleman. 
Mr. McDONOUGH. I would like to 
he ask the gentleman this question. Under 
“Personnel and training and housing fa- 
to cilities” you have an item of $40,022,000. 
Is it possible under the item of person- 
res nel and housing facilities to build struc- 
n- tures that will be necessary for the 
ily prosecution of the war but which can 
e- be used after the war profitably for naval 
he training in the western part of the 
ts United States? 


re Mr. VINSON. I doubt very seriously 
at whether much of the construction that 
of has already taken place outside of the 


permanent Naval Establishment will be 
utilized in a program that may be main- 
tained in a post-war period. Most of 
the construction is of a temporary char- 
acter. Under the project of personnel 
housing and training there is contem- 
plated housing for transient naval per- 
sonnel, a total of 2,271 units, at a total 
cost of $6,865,200. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Where is that 
report? 

Mr. VINSON. It may so happen that 
in the prosecution of this war, changing 
as rapidly as it does, that not a single 
one of these items I have just read will 
be built. As I visualize it, today there 
are items they think may be necessary, 
but we particularly write in the bill a 
flexibility that enables them in the prose- 
cution of the war to omit any of these 
items and substitute in lieu thereof any 
other item of greater importance in the 
prosecution of the war they think should 
go into a construction program in lieu 
of this. 

In the last bill there was included 
something like a billion dollars along 
this line. Of that amount $165,000,000 
was used for things other than those 
enumerated. What we are trying to do 
is to keep as close tab on these expendi- 
tures as possible. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Can the gentle- 
man state the location of the structures 
in the Eleventh Naval District? 

Mr. VINSON. No. It may change to- 
morrow; and for that very reason I would 
not advise any Member—while this is 
public, anybody can come to the com- 
mittee room and get it—I would not ad- 
vise any Member of Congress sending a 
telegram to his district that there is go- 
ing to be a forty or fifty million dollar 
project in his district, because by the 
time the telegram reaches there the war 
might have changed the entire picture 
and nothing would be built there at all. 
For that very reason we do not make it 
a part of the report, but we uSe it as our 
basis and our justification. If things 
run along as they are today this will be 
adhered to very strictly. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. In the work that is being 
prosecuted outside the United States— 
I do not feel at liberty to ask what it was 
spent for, I would not want to do that 
for publicity purposes—I should like to 
ask whether in cases where money has 
been spent on foreign soil the interests 
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of the United States have been looked 
after relative to what use we can make 
of those facilities over a term of years 
or permanently so that we will have 
some satisfaction—let us put it that 
way—some satisfaction from the money 
that is spent in these foreign countries 
by our Navy in order that we may get 
some benefit from this money at some 
future time. I do not want to mention 
anything in particular because I do not 
want to give anything away. 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has raised the 
question .of expenditures outside the 
country. I should like, first, to complete 
the matter of expenditures within the 
continental United States, and then I 
will take up the question of expendi- 
tures outside the United States. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
committee with respect to section 4 of 
this bill proposed as a committee amend- 
ment this question: Is it the purpose by 
section 4 to prevent the disposition of 
any property other than that authorized 
under the terms of this act? 

Mr. VINSON. It is the purpose of the 
section the gentleman just referred to to 
prohibit the sale of auxiliary ships, 
barges, and so forth, that might have 
been disposed of by the terms of the 
Surplus Property Act. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gen- 
tleman permit me to proceed further in 
that connection? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Iam entirely in 
sympathy with the purpose to prohibit 
the disposal of auxiliary ships essential 
to the operation of combat vessels, but, 
as far as I am concerned, I do not think 
any qualification of existing law is nec- 
essary. Certainly the proposed amend- 
ment shculd not be adopted. 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes; it is. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just a minute 
on that. No auxiliary ship may be dis- 
posed of,.within the terms of the Sur- 
plus Property Act, unless the Navy De- 
partment recommends it as being sur- 
plus. I call the gentleman’s attention 
to the language of section 4 of that title 
“Title to All Ships.” The phrase, “Aux- 
iliary ships or vessels,” is not mentioned. 
“Boats, barges, and floating drydocks of 
the Navy Department shall remain in 
the United States” and shall not be dis- 
posed of under the Surplus Property 
Act. 

With all deference to the gentleman, 
it strikes me that language is entirely 
too broad and that it would prevent the 
Navy Department from disposing of the 
craft that have been acquired by the 
Navy and that are not being used at all, 
and this applies to a boat of any kind or 
any converted yacht. I wonder if that 
is not going too far; because we have 
passed the Surplus Property Disposal 
Act and if we commence in every author- 
ization bill to limit disposition of that 
property as to any department, whether 
it be the War Department or the Navy 
Department, we will wind up without any 
disposal of surplus war property. 
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Mr. VINSON. Let me clear that up. 
Under the Surplus Property Act defini- 
tions the term “property” means any 
interest owned by the United States or 
any Government agency in real or per- 
sonal property of any kind wherever 
located, but does not include public do- 
main or land withdrawn or reserved 
from the public domain; second, naval 
vessels of the following categories: Bat- 
tleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, de- 
stroyers, and submarines. Therefore, 
under the Surplus Property Disposal Act 
the word “property” does not include 
battleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers, or 
submarines. 

The definition of “property” as fixed 
in the Surplus Property Act does include 
auxiliaries of every type in the Navy; 
therefore, the surplus property organi- 
zation, if it is coupled up with another 
law, lease-lend, for instance, prohibits 
certain things. It is stated, “After con- 
sultation with the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, or 
both,” in which case they could sell the 
great auxiliary fleet or transfer it or let 
the title go. 

The position of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs is simply that the auxiliary, 
which is the train or supporting fleet 
to the battleships, must be maintained 
by the Government, as well as the battle- 
ships and other combatant ships. We 
have no objection to their being leased 
and lent if the war emergency requires 
it, but we do not want the taxpayers’ 
money to be invested to the extent of 
millions of dollars in an auxiliary fleet 
and have it sold without the Congress 
having a voice in the matter and Con- 
gress controlling the situation. If it be- 
comes necessary to lay it up we do not 
want the Chief of Naval Operations to 
reach the conclusion that it should be 
sold. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am asking 
these questions, not in any spirit of con- 
troversy, but in order to clear up the 
matter because the House devoted much 
consideration to this matter in passing 
the Surplus Property Act in August and 
September 1944; but, with all deference, 
those auxiliary vessels could not be dis- 
posed of under the Surplus Property Act 
unless the Secretary of the Navy recom- 
mended it, and, having familiarity with 
that act, may I say that I have no ob- 
jection to clarifying it to include aux- 
iliary vessels. I do want to call attention 
to the fact that the language here ap- 
plies to all ships, to boats, to barges, and 
so forth. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. It does 
apply to floating drydocks as well. How 
are we repairing the damaged ships in 
the Pacific? By floating drydocks. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Are they the 
same thing as auxiliary vessels? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. They are classi- 
fied as an auxiliary vessel. The Surplus 
Property Act retains in the Congress the 
right of disposal of the battleships and 
other vessels in the combatant class, but 
we do not retain by use of the definition 
“property” the auxiliary vessels. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 








Mr. COLE of New York. In connec- 
tion with the definition of an auxiliary, 
it may be true that a floating drydock 
does not come within the technical ter- 
minology of an auxiliary to the Navy, 
but it does come within that general 
classification of auxiliaries so far as the 
Surplus Property Disposal Act is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have no ob- 
jection to clarifying it in that regard. 

Mr. VINSON. That is all we do. The 
Committee on Naval Affairs is of one 
mind, and that is, we do not propose to 
sit by and see this great navy that we 
have built up, which will maintain peace 
in future years, scrapped or disposed of 
unless the Congress has a voice in the 
matter. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON, Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I read section 4 
it says: 

Notwithstanding any provisions of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
title to all ships, boats, barges, and floating 
drydocks of the Navy Department shall re- 
main in the United States. 


And so forth. In short, section 4 re- 
peals any provision in the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act dealing with the class of craft 
named in section 4. 

Mr. VINSON. I would say that was 
correct. Wedid it deliberately. We did 
it because the word “property” is defined 
in the Surplus Property Act to include 
this type of ship, and we want to exclude 
from that the interpretation under the 
Surplus Property Act. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for the purpose 
of asking a question? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it the gentle- 
man’s understanding that the word 
“boats” would include craft of all kind, 
including the many yachts that were 
sold at a nominal value to the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. If you adopt this bill, 
they will not be able to do it until the 
Congress has authorized it. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. It would be a 
mistake if you did. ‘the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act would be crippled. 

Mr. VINSON. This is a matter of 
great importance, and I truly trust 
with this clarification in it there will 
not be any hesitancy on the part of this 
committee approving what we have done 
because, as I have stated, we have to 
retain this Navy instead of giving it away 
or scrapping it. The bill provides $99,- 
000,000 for places to put up this Navy 
instead of destroying it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. RICH. I wish to congratulate the 
gentleman on that section of the bill, 
for I know at the present time there are 
things in the Army that they are dis- 
posing of that they do not know whether 
they are going to need until this war is 
over. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. And I congratulate the 
Navy on taking that step because the 
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Army, I know, is selling things that I 
am afraid they are going to need before 
the war is over with. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. In regard to 
the bases outside of continental United 
States, for which some $900,000,000 is 
provided here, as the campaign pro- 
gresses further towards Tokyo, it is nec- 
essary to establish new bases. They 
cannot tell today where they are going 
to establish them. We did not even go 
into it, because they do not know them- 
selves. We know where we have estab- 
lished bases. We have established a 
permanent base, as near as permanent 
can be, on the Island of Guam. We are 
establishing facilities at Saipan. We 
have established facilities at Kwajalein. 
We have established facilities at Guadal- 
canal and other places. The type of ex- 
penditures there is based upon the mili- 
tary campaign. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the 
Navy heads knew where we were going 
to establish those bases, it would cer- 
tainly be improper to disclose it. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. When we 
came down to the various items, we tried 
to be realistic and we tried to be prac- 
tical. We just said, “Admiral, we see 
that you have an item here of over $900,- 
000,000 for bases in the Pacific.” “Yes,” 
he said, “we may need more than that, 
and we not need that much, but we 
figured in our own minds now that the 
way we have the campaign mapped out 
it will probably cost that amount to es- 
tablish bases and so we ask for it.” We 
cannot estimate it and neither can they 
but we have to trust these men and we 
are trusting them. They are render- 
ing a great service to the country, and 
are bringing victory to our cause. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further 
questions, I will reserve the balance of 
my time. 

fr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question has been 
raised by some’ Members as to the 
thoroughness with which the Naval 
Committee undertook to survey the 
recommendations of the Navy Depart- 
ment. I suggest that you put yourselves 
in our position sitting on the committee 
as we were, the Navy Department com- 
ing before us and saying, “This is the 
minimum requirement that we know we 
need in order to carry on the war.” 
What would you do? Would you raise a 
controversy over a small particular 
item? Would you undertake to go 
through the program with the finest of 
fine-tooth combs, or would you look at 
it from the broad standpoint? I am 
sure that you all agree with the attitude 
of the committee; we tried to inquire 
as thoroughly as we could into the par- 
ticular items, but principally we relied 
vpon the recommendations of the offi- 
cials who have the responsibilities of 
doing this tremendous job. Especially 
did we rely upon their recommendations 
in view of the assurance given to the 
committee by Admiral Horne, Vice Chief 
of Operations, whose job it is to see that 
the tools are made and are in place and 
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that the bases are established at the 
time they are needed. Upon his assur. 
ance of the various steps taken by the 
Navy Department itself. in screening 
these various projects as they were re- 
ceived by the Department from the offi- 
cers in the field, we felt that the Navy 
had been unusually thorough in its con- 
sideration of the necessity of the items, 

These various steps total nine. They 
are included in the report, but in case 
none of you have had an opportunity to 
study the report, I will briefly call them 
to your attention. First, the item is 
recommended by the commanding offi- 
cer in the field. He knows his local situa- 
tion. He knows his responsibilities. He 
sees that a certain thing has to be done. 
He recommends to the Department that 
it be done. In addition to that, the 

epartment itself initiates projects of 
its own accord to be developed and con- 
structed in the field. That is the first 
step. 

The second step is the submission of all 
these projects to the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, which has the job of building 
them. 

The third step is the review of the 
public-works program by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and the submission by 
that Bureau to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Then the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions surveys all the recommendations, 
and his decisions are based upon the 
military necessity for each individual 
item. His recommendations are submit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Navy. The 
Secretary then refers the entire program 
to the Judge Advocate General for the 
preparation of appropriate legislation. 
After it is prepared, it is submitted to the 
Budget Bureau. 

Heretofore the Budget Bureau has been 
rather critical of the Navy’s requests for 
funds. I feel that we would not perform 
our duty to the House if we did not advise 
the House that in this instance the 
Budget Bureau did not reduce any of the 
items recommended by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Then it goes from the Budget Bureau 
back to the Judge Advocate General and 
is submitted by the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral to the Speaker of the House and to 
the President of the Senate, and referred 
to the committees where again it is con- 
sidered. Bear in mind that after this 
authorization is adopted the Navy people 
have to come back again to the Congress 
and go to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the money and again they will 
have to substantiate their requests. 

I cannot conceive how any system 
could be more thorough or more com- 
plete than this system has been when we 
consider the responsibilities of the job. 

There is a paragraph in the bill, as the 
Members will note, authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to acquire land 
wherever it is necessary. It should have 
been brought to your attention that the 
law requires, or if the law does not re- 
quire it, it is the practice of the Navy De- 
partment, that before the Navy acquires 
any bit of land in any place within the 
continental limits of the United States 
or our insular or Territorial possessions, 
the Navy comes to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, whether it be for a lease of 
land or for the acquisition of title to 
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land, and justifies its particular needs. 
The committee then must put its stamp 
of approval upon that land acquisition 
or the land is not acquired. Already in 
the past 3 years I think the committee 
has surveyed some 2,000 or 3,000 pieces 
of property. If that number is not cor- 
rect, I hope the chairman will correct 
me. 

A question in regard to advance base 
construction perhaps arises in your 
minds which might well be answered, 
What is done with our land bases as 
our military machine rolls along far- 
ther and farther into the Pacific and 
these bases which were so essential a 
year or 2 years ago become practically 
useless? What becomes of our naval 
equipment and of the land installations? 
Are they turned over to the local gov- 
ernments? Are they dismantled and 
moved forward? What is the picture? 

We were assured by Admiral Horne, 
and I think it is no military corfidence, 
that wherever possible every item of 
naval equipment, whether it is afloat or 
ashore, that can be used miles in advance 
is used. Every bit that is salvageable is 
salvaged. As to the remainder, the title 
still remains in the United States. We 
have not disposed of any of our naval 
equipment in any of the advance bases to 
any of the local authorities. 

A question has been raised with re- 
gard to section 4 which I am very happy 
has been brought to the attention of the 
House because of my own personal in- 
terest in it. Public Act No. 1 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, the first bill 
the Seventy-eighth Congress passed in 
1943, provided that no ship, boat, barge, 
or floating drydock could be disposed of 
except in accordance with the terms of 
the Lend-Lzase Act of March 11, 1941. 
That was attached to the public works 
bill, as I recall it, similarly as this sec- 
tion 4 is attached to this bill. 

In 1843 the Congress determined that 
not a ship sailing under the flag of the 
United States Navy should be disposed 
of in any way except as we had, pre- 
viously authorized its lease to foreign 
countries under the Lend-Lease Act. 
That has been established as a matter 
of policy by the Congress. Subsequent 
to that law came the Surp!'us Property 
Act, which by its definitions made pos- 
sible the disposition of all types of naval 
craft except the combatant type. That 
would include floating drydocks, barges, 
oil tankers, and landing craft. ‘These 
enormous ships that take the tanks 
right up to the shore could be disposed 
ef. As the chairman has so very well 
said, it is the opinion of the committee 
that it is for the Congress to determine 
at some future date how and when any 
of the ships will be disposed of and how 
and what ships will be retained. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the House has before it today 
a naval construction bill which author- 
izes a further expenditure of $1,500,- 
549,500. The purpose of this bill is to 
expand the already huge public-works 
program in order that the needs of the 
Navy in its many activities can be fully 
met. Nearly one billion of the sum au- 


thorized in this bill will be spent on ad- 
vanced base construction and for mate- 
rial and equipment. The needs of the 
fleet as it advances into the far western 
Pacific are becoming greater and greater 
as time goes on, and we should lose no 
time in seeing to it that all of the facili- 
ties needed to support the fleet are given 
approval in the quickest possible time. 
Not only are the fighting lines being ex- 
tended but the size of the Navy is being 
expanded at a tremendous rate. The 
combat strength of the Navy—meaning 
its fighting ships—on January 1, 1941, 
was approximately 1,250,000 tons. On 
January 1. 1945, the fighting strenetn 
was 3,893,000 tons, having tripled the 
tonnage during the last 4 years. Four 
years ago we had 321 fighting ships. As 
of January 1 this year we have 1,167 
fighting ships. This also shows a three- 
fold increase in the same 4-year period. 
In addition to the combat ships, we have 
the various types of patrol and auxiliary 
ships, landing craft, and district craft. 
Four years ago the combined tonnage of 
all these classifications, including com- 
bat ships, was 1,924,000 tons. January 1 
this year it reached the staggering total 
of 11,707,000 tons. This shows an in- 
crease of nearly sixfold in the over-all 
tonnage of our Navy in the period of 4 
short years. These were ships actually 
on hand on January 1, 1845, and takes 
into full account the ship losses in action 
and the transfer of certain vessels, espe- 
cially escort carriers, destroyer escorts, 
and landing craft to Allied nations, none 
of which are included in these totals. 
We have gone a long way in ship con- 
struction during this 4-year pericd of 
time. The speed with which we build 
ships is emazing. For instance, in the 
year just closed—1944—we built 1,313,497 
tons of fighting ships. This was more 
than the total tonnage of the combat 
fleet as it existed 4 years ago. We are all 
filled with pride as we read the papers 
day ty day showing the magnificent work 
the Navy is doing in the many parts of 
the world. We are fast reaching the inost 
crucial hour when the American Navy 
will give a full account of itself in com- 
bat action with the main Japanese Fleet. 
The Japs, we know, cannot delay this 
action. It will be the supreme test as to 
whether or not the American or the 
Japanese Navy will control the waters of 
the far-off Pacific. As this time ap- 
proaches, we have complete confidence 
that the American Navy will uphold the 
great traditions of the past and will wipe 
the Japanese Fleet off the seas. We all 
know that today the mightiest naval 
armada the world has ever seen stands 
guard over our operations in the Philip- 
pines. You know, too, that that fleet is 
manned by sailors as competent and 
courageous as any who ever went to sea. 
But ships and men are not the entire 
Navy by any means. What I have to say 
deals with the third component of our 
fleet—the naval bases in the combat 
zones and the vital public-works estab- 
lishment thousands of miles from the 
action which makes it possible for the 
fleet to fight. 

You will remember when the grim 
realization struck us that we would have 
to have a two-ocean fieet. You will also 
remember the way our shipyards went to 


work. I am sure you will recall how the 
Nation’s press heralded the growth in the 
size of the fleet and the increase in the 
numbers of men who manit. But shore 
installations are not as glamcrous, so 
you did not hear much about them. The 
story of their development is, I know, of 
great interest to the Members of the 
House and the American people as a 
whole. 

Since the beginning of the emergency 
in July 1940, the Navy’s shore facilities 
have increased 11 times over. We started 
with a shore establishment valued at 
about $600,000,000. By December 1 
of last year, we had added enough 
fleet facilities, air stations, hospitais, 
ordnance plants, shipbuilding and re- 
pair facilities, and all the other com- 
ponents of the Navy ashore to bring its 
value to more than $6,790,000,000. It 
had been probably the most varied and 
widespread construction program ever 
undertaken in history. It has been car- 
ried on by the Navy’s Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, under the magnificent lead- 
ership of the Chief of the Bureau, Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, and at a pace equal 
to the ever-increasing demands of the 
fleet. 

Just to give you an idea of some of 
the specific projects that program has 
included: A bililon and a half dollars— 
$1,521,735,000—has gone into the build- 
ing of naval aviation facilities alone, 

stablished air stations have keen ex- 
panded, and more than 30 major new 
stations and 25 important auxiliary sta- 
tions have been built from the grcunnd 
up, including the world’s largest at Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex. 

Our navy yards have become virtual 
manufacturing cities whose product is 
the fighting ships of the fleet. The 
Norfolk, Fhiladelphia, New York, Boston, 
and west coast navy yards have been 
expanded to a size where they are hardiy 
recognizable, and at New York alone 
more than $100,000,000 has been spent 
for battleship graving docks, shops, and 
utilities. 

Well over a half billion dollars— 
$539,934,000—has gone into the build- 
ing of ordnance facilities which are pro- 
ducing the shells the fleet is pouring in 
ever-increasing quantities at the enemy. 
Nearly as much more—S$499,359.309— 
has been spent for training camps to 
train the men who are firing those shells 
and manning the ships. Another $163,- 
000,000 has keen spent for hospitals and 
dispensaries in order that those who are 
the casualties of this war may have ade- 
quate facilities and the best possible care 
that medical science can provide. 

I could go on with statistics on the 
Navy’s construction program, but they 
are not as important now as the sig- 
nificance of this program. The bill be- 
fore us today provides for the expansion 
of these facilities which will be con- 
structed under direction of the Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the Navy. They are as 
important to the operation of the fleet as 
the ships themselves. It is an integral 
part of the fleet. Without adequate shore 
facilities, the finest ships and men in the 
world would be able to function only for a 
limited time. Every naval ship or air- 
craft, regardless of the type, is dependen 
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upon shore-based facilities for its main- 
tenance. The larger the ship the longer 
‘she can remain at sea, but sooner or 
jJater the time comes when her own 
crew and fleet repair ships cannot give 
her the general overhaul she needs. The 
same is as true of the men aboard the 
ships. All the recreational facilities in 
the world cannot take the place of a port 
and dry land. 

Before the Japs attacked Pearl Harbor, 
you will remember that the Navy’s ad- 
vanced bases were constructed by civilian 
contractors under contract to the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. A number of these 
contractors had joined together and 
pooled their resources to build advanced 
bases both in the Pacific and the Atlan- 
tic. They did as good a job as could be 
expected from civilians and it was en- 
tirely adequate until the Japs struck. 
But these men did not have either the 
equipment, the discipline, or the knowl- 
edge of how to fight. They were de- 
fenseless at Cavite, at Guam, and at 

Nake Island. The Japs captured them. 
And let me tell you—the Japs never made 
a worse mistake. Their fate gave birth 
to the organization of men Known as the 
Navy’s fighting Seabees, who not only 
could build but who can fight if necessary 
as they have done shoulder to shoulder 
with the marines. In this war tributes 
can be paid to men in practically every 
branch of our fighting forces—on land, 
in the air, on the water, and under the 
sea. But today as we consider this naval 
construction program, I want to pay trib- 
ute to the construction men of the 
Navy—the Seabees and officers of the 
Civil Engineer Corps, whose job it is 
to cooperate with the fighting forces 
of the Navy and the Army, too, and 
to build for them the facilities they need. 
Their skill and courage in this respect 
have earned them honor for all time to 
come. Without their amazing speed of 
construction and their contempt for 
enemy bombs, snipers, and bullets, our 
forces would not be in the Philippines 
today, and without the vast shore estab- 
lishments which were authorized by 
Congress and which the Navy has built 
in this country, the size of the fleet would 
have outstripped its support—the roots 
would have been too small for the tree. 
If today, I speak of the Seabees in a laud- 
atory way, it is only because of the whole- 
some and sincere respect I have for the 
men of this organization and the splen- 
did work they have done in the present 
conflict. 

Like all of you, I had heard in a gen- 
eral way what the Seabees have done. 
I had heard that they performed mira- 
cles of construction and they could han- 
dle guns as well as they could bulldozers. 
But I did not know specifically what they 
have done until I inquired into it much 
further. The more I learned the higher 
my admiration grew for these construc- 
tion men, these men who have been 
building the way to victory. 

In the first place, the Seabees have 
brought an amazing amount of construc- 
tion experience into the war. They 
are not kids. In some of the battalions 
the average age runs as high as 35 years, 
and a large percent are well over 40 years 
of ege. What do you think that means? 
Well, for one thing it means that many 
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of them were beyond draft age and when 
they enlisted they did it because they 
knew that they had something to con- 
tribute to the war effort. They were 
willing to give up war wages during 
boomtime construction to go out and 
fight at enlisted men’s pay. What is 
more,.a far higher percentage of these 

eabees were married and had children 
than any other branch of the service— 
in other words, the Seabees for the most 
part started out by making a sacrifice. 
And when men will do that, you may feel 
certain that they mean business. 

For the most part the Seabees were 
highly skilled men who were determined 
to do a job, and the Navy had to have 
officers who knew their business, too, in 
order to hold the respect of these men. 
The logical thing was done. The same 
men—engineers and contractors—who 
had bossed these men in civilian life were 
brought into the Navy’s Civil Engineer 
Corps. The combination has produced 
everything the Navy hoped it would. 

The first Seabee detachment to leave 
the States sailed in January of 1942. It 
was such a critical time and the need for 
a fueling base on the way to Australia 
was so great that the men had no time 
for training and only enough ammuuai- 
tion to fight for about 6 minutes. They 
landed on the island of Bora Bora in the 
Societies and went to work. Yes; they 
built the kase and in time to receive fuel 
from a group ot tankers. That is all we 
in the United States ever heard. Well, 
here is just one incident about that job 
we did not hear. No masks were avail- 
able for the men who welded the pipe 
line. So they improvised helmets out of 
gas masks and cut pieces of glass out of 
windows to serve as eye protectors. But 
the sparks frosted this glass until finally 
they had no more. Do you think that 
stopped them? Not the Seabees. They 
used their hands to protect their eyes 
and peeked through the slits of their 
fingers while they welded. And all the 
time it was raining. If you do not know 
it, operating a welding torch in the rain 
is about like sticking your finger in a 
light socket. But the pipe line was ready 
in time. 

It was not long after that the Japs 
came on down to Guadalcanal and com- 
menced building an airfield. They had 
already begun when a battalion of Sea- 
bees landed at Espiritu Santo and also 
began to build an airfield. It was one 
of the war’s most critical races. Who- 
ever won that race would be able to send 
land-based bombers at the other. If the 
Japs won, it also would have made their 
way to Australia much easier. But you 
know who won, and, what is more, the 
Seabees finally came in and finished the 
Japs’ work at Henderson Field. That 
was the time when the’ situation in the 
South Pacific was a touch-and-go affair. 
That was the time when the fighting 
marines, and later the One Hundred: and 
Eighty-second Infantry, United States 
Army, as well as the fleet, was battling 
it out with the Japs in the Solomon 
area. That was the time when for 


months on end our Solomon offensive 
hung by a slender thread. That was the 
time when we had but one carrier left 
in the Pacific; and, gentlemen, that was 
only a little over 2 years ago. 


We have 
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come a long way since then, but the 
work of the Seabees usually makes but 
one line in a newspaper, and usually you 
will find it down toward the end of the 
story. It will read like this: “Work was 
immediately begun on construction of 
an airfield.” 

Let me give you just one instance of 
what that involved. When the invasion 
of Segi Island in the South Pacific was 
contemplated the Civil Engineer Corps 
had to send its engineers into shore 
secretly long before the invasion in order 
to survey the site and stake out where 
the field was to be built. And at this 
island they had to play hide and seek 
with Jap patrols in order to do it. 
Finally, the time came for the invasion, 
and within an hour, bulldozers were 
smashing into the jungle, clearing for 
the strip. Of course, it was raining, and 
the mud was so deep the machinery 
bogged down. The Seabees had to build 
a camp in which to live, and roads to 
bring in supplies, and fuel dumps to sup- 
ply the planes when the field was fin- 
ished. They worked days and they 
worked under lights at night despite 
enemy bombers. Every day it rained 
torrents. But 10 days and 22 hours later, 
a fighter plane came in on a hard packed 
coral strip. Just compare that with the 
experience some of you have had in ob- 
taining airports for your home commu- 
nities. 

And these Seabees can do more than 
build. Consider for a moment what they 
did at Los Negros Island in the Admir- 
alties. The Army’s dismounted Cavalry 
units had made the assault and the stage 
was set for the arrival of the Seabees. 
Their job was to restore the airfield. 
The only trouble was that the Japs 
launched a powerful counterattack the 
night before the Seabees arrived. The 
attack had driven our forces back to 
within 200 feet of the beach, so the 
Seabees found that they were landing 
almost in the middle of a battlefield. 
Fortunately they can fight as well as 
they can build. 

The second piece of equipment to come 
ashore was a ditching machine operated 
by Clifford Dorian, of Okanogan, Wash. 
It did not stop at the beach, but kept 
right on going to the front lines. An- 
other Seabee protected him with a tom- 
my gun. These two went back and forth 
digging trenches for the men while Jap 
Snipers did their worst to stop them. 
And at the same time, the Seabee bull- 
dozers pushed out in front of the front 
lines, clearing fire lanes for the Army’s 
guns. 

When the Japs were finally beaten 
back, the Seabees began their own job. 
And they did that, too, at a speed that 
played an important part in our quick 
conquest of the Admiralties. They had 
to rebuild completely the sand pile that 
the Japs called an airfield, and 2 days 
before it was scheduled to be completed, 
an Army bomber came in for a successful 
landing. The Fortieth Battalion earned 
the Presidential unit citation for this 
job—and on recommendation of the 
Army. 

You would think that the Seabees had 
done enough to contribute their share to 
the Admiralties campaign. But that 
was just a bare start. At nearby Manus 
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other skilled construction experts really 
went to work. They took that muddy, 
bomb-blasted island, and in less than 6 
months they had built a staging base 
that stretched for 9 miles. It had been 
completed with all the facilities of a 
first-class base. Huge warehouses, ma- 
chine shops, power stations, scores of 
miles of roads, wharves, and docks, a hos- 
pital, mess halls, barracks for the men, 
administration buildings, utilities, com- 
munications, and all the other necessi- 
ties for the Navy and the other combat 
forces. And if you do not think that base 
was important, you need only realize that 
there America cocked its fist for the blow 
at the Philippines. 

Yes, and the Seabees’ construction 
magic went to work along with the as- 
sault on the Philippines, too. Next door 
to Leyte is the island of Samar. There, 
in less than 2 months and despite more 
than 100 enemy air raids that cost the 
lives of a number of Seabees, this is what 
they accomplished: They moved a quar- 
ter of a million yards of stubborn, muddy 
clay for an air base. They built a thou- 
sand feet of barge landings. They built 
a wharf for deadly P-T boats in less than 
a week. They cleared storage space for 
cargoes unloaded from heavily laden 
ships tied up at Seabee piers. They vir- 
tually completed a ship repair base and 
then finished the shops, the barracks, and 
the warehouses that went with it. They 
drained the swamp in the area, set up 
electric lights, telephones, and a run- 
ning-water system. And in their spare 
time they completed adequate roads and 
bridges to serve the base. Such work as 
this is what we mean when we say the 
Seabees are “backing up the line.” 

It would seem that with fighting and 
constructing bases under the enemy’s 
nose that the Seabees had their hands 
full. But, no, they have got a few other 
jobs, too. There are the Seabee special 
battalions who have been given training 
in the:loading and unloading of ships. 
They have gone out into the combat 
areas and taken over the vital stevedor- 
ing work. At one port in the South Pa- 
cific a battalion arrived at a congested 
port where 66 fully loaded ships rode at 
anchor for lack of cargo handlers—sit- 
ting ducks for enemy bombers. In a 
month the special battalion had un- 
loaded 28 of them, and by the end of the 
next month the port was cleared and 
ships were being unloaded as fast as they 
camein. Even under the most primitive 
harbor conditions and under actual com- 
bat conditions these trained Seabees 
have discharged cargo as fast as it is 
handled at well-equipped ports in the 
United States. 

Another job is that done by the Seabee 
maintaining units, which get plenty of 
dull, back-breaking hard work to do. 
But the 270 men who comprise each of 
these units enable an entire construction 
battalion, four times as large, to go for- 
ward and build a new base. The main- 
tenance units do not get the glamor as- 
signments, but they provide the critical 
links in our chain of bases. 

Then, there are the Seabees who serve 
in special detachments — demolition 
workers, operators of spare-parts depots, 
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repairmen for automotive equipment, 
camouflage experts, and specialists in 
petroleum installations. But of all these 
specialties, none is more important or 
more dramatic than that done by the 
Seabee pontoon specialists. Theirs is the 
job of transporting supplies over the last 
hazard-fraught “mile” on the long jour- 
ney from the factories to the front lines. 
And to do this, they operate the pon- 
toons which engineers of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks developed and which 
have become almost as much the hall- 
mark of the Seabees as their bulldozers. 
These rectangular steel pontoons are one 
of the great innovations of the war, but 
they require the ultimate in courage to 
operate them. Not only are the Seabees 
who man them completely without pro- 
tection from enemy fire, but because they 
form the slender bridge for supplies from 
ship to shore, the full fury of enemy at- 
tack is concentrated onthem. The story 
is told that some paratroopers watched 
the Seabees operate their pontoons and 
then turned to one another and said: 
“And here we thought we were the worst 
damn fools in this war.” 

The Seabees first used their pontoons 
assembled together as barges, but during 
the invasion of Sicily they pulled a sur- 
prise that went a long way to establish 
the success of that invasion. They put 
their pontoons together in long strings 
to form a bridge from the supply ships to 
shore. Tanks, guns, trucks, and sup- 
plies poured ashore faster and in greater 
quantity than ever before. The Seabees 
had won a permanent job for themselves. 

Again at Salerno, and again at Anzio 
the Seabees unloaded supplies over the 
causeways, and when the job was done, 
many of these veterans went to England 
to begin preparations for the invasion of 
the Continent. For months, the Seabees 
assembled their pontoons into huge 
Rhino ferries, into long strings of pon- 
toons which would be sunk on the far 
shore to provide a steel roadway to the 
beach at all stages of the tide. They 
helped to build units of the Mulberries, 
the famous artificial harbors which were 
towed to France. On D-day, it was the 

eabees of the Navy who manned these 
harbors, who stood unprotected on the 
Rhino barges and the pontoon causeways. 
They not only withstood enemy bombs 
and shells, they literally withstood the 
sea. There were instances where Sea- 
bees operated the barges for as much as 
80 hours exposed to the surf and without 
hot food. Day and night they Kept 
bringing supplies ashore—not just dur- 
ing the time the headlines blazed with 
the story of Normandy, but for 3 months 
afterward they continued to help unload 
supplies over the open beaches, until the 
channel ports could be opened. Yes, and 
they helped do that, too. Their demoli- 
tion experts and their skilled water-front 
construction men played an important 
part in restoring those ports. 

In the Pacific, too, the pontoons and 
their Seabee riders have been in the fore- 
front of a half-dozen invasions. First, 
at Kwajalein, again at Saipan and Guam 
their pontoon causeways fed supplies to 
the combat troops. At Peleliu the Sea- 
bees’ supply line merged into the fighting 


front, and many were the Seabee car- 
bines that grew hot in the defense of that 
line. Logistic support is a pretty cum- 
bersome and dull phrase but I can as- 
sure you nothing was dull about piloting 
a pontoon barge loaded with gasoline 
and ammunition into a shower of mor- 
tar fire. But the Seabees did it, and they 
suffered casualties. 

In the invasion of Leyte, their pon- 
toons repeated the performance during 
the height of attack by the Japs’ land- 
based bombers. The Seabees ran their 
loaded barges onto the beach, grabbed 
their guns, and took their places in the 
defense line where they stayed until the 
Jap counterattack had been thrown 
back. A few hours later, the Seabees 
strung their pontoons into a temporary 
pier and floated it in to shore. All the 
Jap sniper fire in the area concentrated 
on them. What happened? In less 
than 50 minutes, the pier was in place 
and supplies were coming ashore to the 
front-line combat troops. 

That’s the story of the Seabees in just 
the broadest outline. You could take 
any island and any cutfit, learn what it 
has done, and you would leave in humble 
admiration for these fighting builders 
in the Navy. More than a billion and a 
half dollars—$1,581,342,000—have gone 
into their construction of the advanced 
bases the Navy must have. But that is 
only a small measure of the contribution 
they have made. 

More than 234,000 strong, and with 
more than 75 percent—75.1 percent— 
overseas, the Navy’s Seabees have only 
begun the toughest part of their job. 
The Japs have the advantage of land- 
based aviation from their homeland and 
the China coast. The new bases we con- 
struct will have to be built under such a 
threat of enemy air attack as we have 
never experienced before. That means 
the ultimate in high-speed construction 
will be necessary. I can give you this 
assurance: The Seabees will live up to 
their motto, “Can Do.” 

They “can do” what is required of 
them—they have proved it times without 
number, and so can the organization 
which has built the Navy’s shore estab- 
lishment in this country, the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. What this branch of 
the Navy requires in the way of support 
from the Congress must be forthcoming. 

This war is far from over. Make no 
mistake about that. The fact is, we are 
still over 1,300 miles away from Tokyo. 
Much of our fighting lies ahead. The 
road to Tokyo will be costly in lives and 
money. We have the men and the ships 
and the best material money can buy. 
Let us at home give our fighting men 
everything they need in order that the 
period cf this war may be shortened and 
victory brought to our cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish 
or develop the following naval shore activities 
by the construction of such temporary or 
permanent public works as he may consider 
necessary, including buildings, facilitics, ac- 
cessories, and services, with which shall be 
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included the authority to acquire the neces- 
sary land, and to continue or complete the 
construction of any project heretofore au- 
thorized or undertaken, which projects have 
been specifically approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, with approximate costs as indi- 
cated: Ship repair and laying-up facilities, 
$230,222,000; fleet training facilities, amphib- 
ious and operational, $12,000,000; aviation fa- 
cilities, $74,500,000; storage facilities, $19,- 
$50,000; Marine Corps housing and training, 
$14,190,000; ordnance facilities, $65,500,000; 
personnel training and housing facilities, 
$40,022,000; hospital facilities, $28,519,000; 
shore radio facilities, $3,230,000; Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, $225,000; miscellaneous 
structures and facilities, $41,265,000; advance 


base construction, material and equipment, 
$936,000,000: Provided, That the approximate 
cost indicated for each of the classes of proj- 


ects enumerated above may, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, be varied 
upward or downward, but the total cost shall 
not exceed $1,515,623,000. 


VWith the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Paze 2, lines 5 and 6, strike out “$74,- 
590,000” and insert “$59,416,500.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The Clerk read as fellows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 16, 
strike out °$1,515,623,000” and insert ‘$1,500,- 
549,500.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment simply 
to ask a question, and I would like to 
have the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia. In looking over section 4 in 
which you amend the Surplus Property 
Act, you provide that “title to all ships, 
boats, barges, and floating drydocks of 
the Navy Department shall remain in 
the United States.” 

That question was thoroughly threshed 
out on the floor of the House. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH! who has just left the floor for a 
second, was the one who made the pre- 
vailing argument. When the surplus 
property bill was in conference this sub- 
ject was up, and we found out that the 
Navy has thousands of small boats, many 
of them now of absolutely no value to 
them. For instance, there were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of patriotic citizens 
who turned their yachts over to the Navy 
for $1 apiece. Some donated them to 
the Navy. ‘They have turned many of 
them back to the former owners. Take 
out in my section, we had hundreds of 
Coast Guard boats in the Mississippi. 
The Coast Guard is in the Navy. Hun- 
dreds of motorboats, pleasure craft, 
were turned over to the Navy to assist 
in the prosecution of the war. They have 
been patrolling the inland waterways, 
including the Great Lakes, since this war 
started, and if this section 4 prevails you 
are going to keep the Navy from turning 
any of those boats back to their former 
owners after they have served their pur- 
pose. 

May I say that the conferees on the 
surplus property bill protected the com- 
bat vessels, protected the carriers, the 
cruisers, the destroyers, and the battle- 
ships, but we eliminated the provision 
that would have tied the Navy’s hands 
and required them to hold all these small 
ships, and I maintain that under the 
wording of this amendment you are going 
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to require the Navy, if it has small boats, 
to keep them regardless of whether they 
need them or not. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I tried to state in gen- 
eral debate what the committee had in 
mind in offering this amendment, and I 
regret that the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri was not here at that time. 
As you will recall in the first bill dealing 
with this subject in connection with the 
Lend-Lease Act, it was stated that none 
of this kind of property belonging to the 
Navy could be disposed of unless it had 
the approval of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Naval Operations 
of the Navy. In February 1943 we come 
along and put a provision in a bill that 
hereafter any ship, boat, barge, or float- 
ing drydock of the Navy may be leased 
in accordance with the act approved 
March 11, 1941, but not otherwise dis- 
posed of for that period beyond the 
termination of the present war but title 
thereto should remain in the United 
States. 

Then Congress came along and passed 
the Surplus Property Act, and it defined 
what the word “property” meant. The 
word “property” means “any interest 


owned by the United States or any Gov- : 


ernment agency in real or personal prop- 
erty.” All these boats are _ personal 
property. It permitted the Surplus 
Property Corporation to dispose of those 
except a boat known as a battleship, 
cruiser, carrier, destroyer, or submarine. 
It permits escort carriers to be sold. It 
permits all the auxiliary fleets to be sold. 
It permits floating dry docks to be sold. 

What we are seeking to do is to re- 
tain those in the custody of the Govern- 
ment and then have Congress say what 
shall be done with them. 

In regard to this great fleet of small 
boats, no doubt in a short time we shall 
have a bill here giving the Navy Depart- 
ment blanket authority to dispose of 
boats of certain tonnage and in that 
way get rid of the types of boats we do 
not need. The gentleman need not be 
exercised that we want to be burdened 
with the care of something that has no 
military value. There are thousands of 
ships that will be disposed of, but we 
must clear up what the word “property” 
means, and we are clearing it up by say- 
ing that this type of ship shall not be 
disposed of. Therefore, it takes it out 
of the definition of “property” in the Sur- 
plus Property Act. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why does not the 
gentleman write this section along those 
lines and not make it so broad. 

Mr. VINSON. For the simple reason 
that we have not reached a decision yet 
as to the tonnage of the ships that shall 
go back. All these fishing smacks, all 
these little harbor craft, all these little 
boats we have taken over will probably 
be classified on a tonnage basis, so that 
the Navy Department shall have the 
right to dispose of ships of so many tons 
without coming to Congress. We will 
give the Department blanket authority. 
But it is highly important to restrict the 
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word “property” as used in the Surplus 
Property Act, or else the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator can dispose of an 
escort carrier. 

Mr. COCHRAN. You can do it right 
here if you draw the proper amendment, 

Mr. VINSON. We have done it this 
way and we are asking the House to 
adopt it the way we have done it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. And that would 
make the Navy wait to get rid of all the 
little boats? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; at the right time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am as much in favor 
of a big Navy and an adequate Navy 
as any Member of the House. However, 
the committee amendment, section 4 of 
this bill, has no place in this bill. It is 
not germane to the bill. This bill was 
submitted to the Committee on Naval 
fffairs by the Secretary of the Navy. No 
mention was made of an amendment to 
the T.end-Lease Act or the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act in the communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

I have read the report. There is a 
statement in the report from the Chief 
of Naval Operations in detail with re- 
spect to the construction authorized by 
this bill. Nothing is said with respect 
to amending the Surplus Property Act 
or the Lend-Lease Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
matter. As to this section 4, we have no 
hearings. I am not criticizing this com- 
mittee, but I respectfully submit that 
section 4 is not entitled to consideration 
in this bill. It has nothing whatever to 
Co with construction. It is not germane 
to the subject matter of this bill, and it 
sets a precedent here that is intended 
to destroy surplus-property legislation. 

With respect to the Surplus Property 
Act, Members will recall that the House 
considered that for substantially 2 
months—in August and September 1944. 
Probably no subject received more con- 
sideration than the matter of the dis- 
posal of property of the Army and the 
Navy. In fact, Mr. Chairman, the great 
bulk of the surplus property for dis- 
posal after this war will be property 
acquired by the Army and the Navy. 

As a member of the committee that re- 
ported the surplus property bill, and as a 
member of the committee of conference 
on it, I insisted from the beginning that 
no legislation of any kind should be 
enacted that would in anywise hamper 
the War or the Navy Departments in 
the prosecution of the war. 

What property may be disposed of 
under the Surplus Property Act? Sec- 
tion 11 of that act provides that no prop- 
erty can be disposed of unless the head 
of the Department declares the prop- 
erty to be surplus. No property can be 
disposed of under the Surplus Property 
Act unless the Secretary of War says it 
is surplus or unless the Secretary of the 
Navy says it is surplus to the needs and 
responsibilities of the War and Navy 
Departments. However, in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, and in order 
to provide that no combat vessels of any 
kind should be disposed of under the 
Surplus Property Act, after full con- 
sideration, after careful consideration, 
both in the committee. on the floor of 
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the House, and in the committee of con- 
ference, the language to which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has referred in 
the matter of the definition of property 
was embraced in the act so as to make 
it absolutely certain that no combat ves- 
sel of any kind could be disposed of 
without affirmative ‘action by Congress. 

But now when we are asked to insert 
provisions in this bill to follow the Navy 
Department, to provide for the prosecu- 
tion of the war, I respectfully submit 
it is a precedent which ought not to be 
adopted and that we are undertaking 
thereby to amend the Surplus Property 
Act via the back door because the testi- 
mony before the committee which re- 
ported the Surplus Property Act was and 
is largely to the effect that there were 
many vessels, Many sMall vessels, in- 
cluding yachts and other types, carried 
by the Navy Department which were 
surplus, and many of them obsolete, and 
they could not be disposed of under ex- 
isting law. The purpose in passing the 
Surplus Property Act was to prevent de- 
lay in the disposal of the property which 
the Secretary of the Navy, the head of 
the Navy Department, said was surplus. 
I might remind the Members of the 
House that because of the lack of ade- 
quate legislation, it was brought out on 
the floor of this House that there are 
decks or water-front facilities in the 
New York area costing millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, acquired during the First 
World War, and not used then or since, 
which have never been disposed of. If 
the language of this amendment obtains, 
and in response to a question I asked 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs and he agreed, 
not a single yacht for which the Gov- 
ernment paid probably $10,000 or less 
could be disposed of unless Congress 
passed an act to that effect. Now then 
we have a hundred statutes enacted 
prior to the Surplus Property Act, pro- 
viding for the disposal of property by the 
War Department and the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture and 
the other agencies of the Government, 
but in a constructive way, in order to 
provide for the disposal of property that 
is surplus, the Congress passed for the 
first time in September last the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, which provides for 
the disposal of surplus war property. In 
my judgment, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is not germane and should 
not be considered in connection with 
this legislation. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then I will make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And I will join 
you, or I will make the point if you do 
not make it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Mississippi has raised the point that this 
amendment if adopted would establish 
an undesirable precedent in that it 
would destroy existing legislation. I 
should like to point out to him and to 
the committee that this amendment if 
adopted rather than destroy existing 
legislation reenacts previous legislation 
ard once again declares it to be the 


policy of the Congress that the size of 
the Navy, whether in reference to fight- 
ing ships or a ship that is essential to 
fighting ships, shall be decided by the 
Congress rather than by the Secretary 
of the Navy or any other group. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? I have no 
disposition to be controversial. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If I may con- 
tinue further for just a moment I will be 
glad to yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I gladly wait. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The law to 
which the gentleman refers and in the 
enactment of which he was so instru- 
mental and active, the Surplus Property 
Act, in itself set up a precedent by 
changing existing law. One year prior 


to the enactment of the Surplus Property . 


Act, Congress had declared that no ship 
of any kind owned by the Navy should 
be disposed of except in accordance with 
the Lend-Lease Act. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Act came along and changed that. 
This amendment simply seeKs to restore 
the provision of law which existed be- 
fore the Surplus Property Act was en- 
acted. As to the disposal of small boats 
about which there seems to be such great 
concern because there might be an un- 
due delay in the disposal by the Navy 
if the time comes when the Navy is so 
cluttered up with small boats for which 
it has no need, it would be a simple 
matter for the Secretary of the Navy to 
come to the committee and lay before it 
and the Congress its program for the 
disposal of those boats and the legis- 
lation will be provided for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy forthwith, I am sure. 
But, as yet, there has been no indication 
from the Department of the Navy that 
there are so many small boats and barges 
and yachts that it is bothered with the 
handling of them. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi at 
this time. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not true 
that the Secretary of the Navy as well 
as the Secretary of War, who submitted 
the two chief reports on the surplus 
property bill, recommended the enact- 
ment of that legislation which, as you 
say, set a precedent to take the place 
of 100 statutes, contradictory statutes, 
which have been passed during the his- 
tory of our country for the disposal of 
surplus and our surplus war property? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
the gentleman is better advised than I 
as to the part that Navy officials played 
in the enactment of the Surplus Property 
Act. But I would call to your attention 
and to the attention of the House that 
for every fighting ship you must have a 
certain number of small ships, auxiliary 
ships, which the gentleman seeks to have 
disposed of under the Surplus Property 
Act. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not at all if 
the auxiliary ships are a component part 
of combat vessels. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The Surplus 
Property Act protected the Navy only 
halfway in this responsibility of main- 
taining a fleet in that it prevented dis- 
posal of combatant ships. Now, until 
the Congress at some future time deter- 
mines what total tonnage those com- 
batant vessels shall aggregate to round 
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out a peacetime navy, we are not in a 
position to know the tonnage of the aux- 
iliary vessels which should be maintained 
by the Navy in order to support that 
combatant fleet. So I submit that if the 
gentleman is really sincere in his state- 
ment—and I have no question to doubt 
that he is for a strong, peacetime Navy— 
then he should be anxious for this 
amendment to be adopted so we can be 
sure that a strong peacetime fleet in 
combat ships will be supported by a suffi- 
cient number of auxiliary vessels. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is it not utter- 
ly inconceivable that any Secretary of 
the Navy would declare any property 
surplus that was essential to the fleet or 
any part of it? : 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is true, 
of course, if he knows the national policy 
of fleet requirements as fixed by law. * 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The weakness of the 
position of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is that they have not yet fixed the 
strength of the Navy in peacetime. How 
then can the Secretary of the Navy know 
whether he will require 350 or 250 auxil- 
jiary ships? 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is the 
point I am trying to make. 

Mr. VINSON. So, we are proposing 
that he retain all of them. When the 
strength of the peacetime combat fleet 
is fixed then the number of auxiliaries 
can be fixed in proportion to the number 
of combat ships. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is the 
point exactly. That is the principal rea- 
son these vessels should be retained ex- 
cept as to the small craft which the Sec- 
retary says cannot possibly be used by 
any peacetime fleet. Then let him ‘sub- 
mit his proposal to the Congress and it 
will be enacted without any delay. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. With respect to 
limitation, there is no limitation what- 
soever. The Secretary of the Navy is 
the sole judge; and it is not necessary to 
fix the strength of the fleet. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether any Congress or any 
man now can say what property of 
the Navy is surplus, so long as hostilities 
continue with either or both Germany 
and Japan. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The point 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
was that it is not up to the Secretary to 
determine the strength of our peacetime 
fleet, our combat fleet. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, But it is nec- 
essary for the Secretary to declare a ship 
surplus before it can be treated as sur- 
plus in any category. The point is that 
if we have sufficient confidence in the 
Secretary to appropriate a billion and a 
half dollars for the building of these 
structures, with all the flexibility of de- 
cision this bill carries for the Secretary, 
certainly we can rely upon his recom- 
mendation in the disposition of a little 
yacht or boat costing probably $10,000. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Certainly the 
gentleman does not assume that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is in position now to 
dispose of any of cur ships until he knows 
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the amount and tonnage of our combat- 
ant peacetime fleet. Until that is deter- 
mined, not by the Secretary of the Navy, 
not by the President, but by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi and the other 
Members of Congress—they are the ones 
who will decide the strength of the 
peacetime fleet—until that is decided no 
Secretary of the Navy is in position to 
dispose of any boat. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment to answer the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
CocurAN], about fishing boats. As he 
perhaps knows I represent one of the 
largest fishing sections of the country, 
a section from which a great many fish- 
ing boats were taken by both the Navy 
and the Coast Guard. 
concerned about the question he raised 
relative to the inability of the Govern- 
ment to return these fishing boats. I 
thought the question was answered very 
satisfactorily in the committee, that 
there is no provision in this bill that in 
any way interferes with the authority of 
the Navy Department to return those 
boats under present law. That is what 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
told me over the telephone and I wanted 
to assure the gentleman from St. Louis 
that I am very much interested in this 
particular question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield, 

Mr. COCHRAN. I will tell the gentle- 
man that they have already returned 
boats on the Mississippi River during the 
month of November while I was home, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. They 
returned them in my district, too. There 
is nothing in this bill that will stop the 
Navy Department from returning them, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why not? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Be- 
cause there is nothing in the bill that 
relates to that authority. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell me that when the bill reads 
to the effect that the title must remain 
in the United States to all ships, boats, 
barges, and so forth, that that does not 
mean that the Navy will have to keep 
them? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I can 
only say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I was very much disturbed by the 
question he raised. Representing per- 
haps one of the largest fishing sections 
of the country, from which perhaps more 
boats were taken by the Coast Guard 
and the Navy than any other district, 
I wanted to be doubly sure, so I called 
the Judge Advocate General personally 
and discussed this provision with him, 
the matter of returning these fishing and 
pleasure boats, and he assured me that 
there is nothing in this provision of the 
bill that will interfere with that in any 
way. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Judge Advocate General, of course, is 
the man who is going to decide the ques- 
tion; not the gentleman from Missouri 
or I, 


I was very déeply - 
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Mr. COCHRAN. When the proper 
time comes I am going to make a point 
of order against the amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I call 
attention to the fact that there is a 
committee amendment pending on 
Page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the committee amendment to section 1 
is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows? 


Sec.2. The Secretary of the Navy from 
time to time, but not less frequently than 
every 60 days, shall transmit to the Congress 
a full report of all acquisitions of land, by 
lease or otherwise, effected under the author- 
ity of this act. 

Sec.3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to effectuate the 
purpose of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Notwithstanding any provisions of 
the Surplus Property Act of 1944, and of the 
act approved March 11, 1941 (55 Stat. 31, as 
amended, title to all ships, boats, barges, 
and floating drydocks of the Navy Depart- 
ment shall remain in the United States; 
and possession thereof shall remain in the 
Navy Department and none of the foregoing 
shall be disposed of in any manner: Pro- 
vided, That lease thereof may be made in 
accordance with such act of March 11, 1941, 
as amended, for periods not beyond the ter- 
mination of the present war.” 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against section 4 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri makes the point of order 
that section 4 is not germane to the bill. 
Does he wish to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
May I say that the original bill is an au- 
thorization bill to establish or develop 
naval shore activities by the construc- 
tion of such temporary or public works 
as may be considered necessary, and so 
forth. 

Section 4, an amendment, has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with that. Section 
4 amends the Surplus Property Act, 
which does not enter into the original 
bill at all. In adding section 4 it is 
sought to have the Navy retain title to 
every type of ship, boat, barge, or float- 
ing drydock that is now in possession of 
the Navy Department, and I submit that 
is not germane to the original bill and 
is, therefore, subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia wish to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the objectives of this bill is to provide 
facilities for inactive ships. There would 
be no justification to dispose of these 
ships, then provide facilities for inactive 
ships. As a matter of fact, $99,000,000 
is provided for facilities for inactive 
ships. 

What we are seeking to do is to utilize 
the facilities by not disposing of ships; 
otherwise it would be probably a waste 


of public money if we go ahead and dis- 
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pose of the ships, then turn around and 
provide facilities for inactive ships. We 
have got rid of the inactive ships; there- 
fore we propose to provide the berthing 
facilities for that purpose by the amend- 
ment in order to keep what we have, 
That is the justification, from my view- 
point, for the germaneness of it. The 
whole purpose of this is to keep the ships 
and at the same time provide facilities 
for keeping them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. COLE] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I only wish to point out, in 
furtherance of the argument submitted 
by the gentleman from Georgia, that this 
bill authorizes the construction of cer- 
tain fleet-training facilities for the 
training of sailors. For what purpose? 
For a ship that is not in being or might 
be disposed of? It seems to me there is 
a proper relationship between the con- 
struction of a shore establishment neces- 
sary for the operation of a ship and the 
disposal or the conduct of the ship 
itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTING- 
TON] desire to be heard? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to add, in support of the 
point of order and to supplement what 
the gentleman from Missouri has said, 
first: I remind the Chair that this is an 
amendment. It is a committee amend- 
ment, true, but it has no higher privi- 
lege and is entitled to no greater weight 
than if it were an amendment proposed 
on the floor by the committee or by any 
member of the Committee of the Whole. 
Inasmuch as this amendment definitely 
is not germane to the bill under con- 
sideration which provides for construc- 
tion and for the construction enumer- 
ated in the bill, and inasmuch as this 
amendment is not a limitation for the 
repairs and for shore facilities and for 
the housing authorized in this bill, but 
is an amendment to the general law 
covering all ships, all boats, all barges, 
and floating drydocks of the Navy De- 
partment, applying to property that is 
covered by two acts heretofore passed 
by the Congress, the very latest of which 
was the Surplus Property Act passed in 
1944, and the other the Lend-Lease Act 
that has been in effect since March 11, 
1941, I submit that the amendment is 
not germane to the bill under considera- 
tion, to the bill as submitted by the Navy 
Department, and to the bill as reported 
by the committee. It must be germane 
if reported by the committee as a com- 
mittee amendment. Therefore, I assert 
the point of order should be sustained. 
The bill provides for construction—the 
amendment prevents disposal of other 
types and classes of property. The 
amendment is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the point of order. 
I have not heard all of the debate; but 
it seems to me that this is a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes. 
That being the title of the bill, the com- 
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mittee would have jurisdiction over any- 
thing coming within the title. There is 
not a single thing in section 4 over which 
the Committee on Naval Affairs does not 
have jurisdiction per se. The Surplus 
Property Act provided that none of this 
property could be disposed of unless it 
was declared surplus by the Navy. Even 
if that were not true, the title of this bill 
is so broad that it does not attempt to 
amend any specific law. There is no 
provision in section 4 that attempts to 
amend anything. It is original legisla- 
tion. In effect, it repeals certain exist- 
ing law. That seems to me to be per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If we are going to 
accept the argument that the gentleman 
from Michigan makes, it means that be- 
cause of the words “other purposes” in 
the title any language that you can con- 
strue in the form of an amendment is 
germane to this bill. . For instance, if you 
want to raise your salary to $15,000, if the 
gentleman’s argument is sound, then it is 
germane to this bill, because that is 
“other purposes.” I never heard of such 
an argument. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment is subject to a point of order, 
and that section 4, notwithstanding what 
the gentleman from Michigan says, does 
amend existing law, the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of germaneness to me is not 
important when a bill is drafted by the 
committee if the matter included in the 
committee draft has to do with the sub- 
ject matter over which the committee has 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. In other words, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs has no juris- 
diction to bring in an omnibus bill deal- 
ing with a half dozen different phases of 
that which it has jurisdiction over. 

Mr. MICHENER. Of course, there is 
no question about that. The committee 
has such jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am rather in- 
terested in this point of order. The gen- 
tleman does not mean to say that be- 
cause of the words “for other purposes” 
that a committee having jurisdiction of a 
bill can report back any amendment that 
the committee wants to; does he? 

Mr. MICHENER. No. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not argue, because it is considered 
by the committee that no member can 
make a point of order; that it occupies a 
different status than if this amendment 
was offered on the floor by an individual 
Member? 

Mr. MICHENER. No. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
this amendment has no higher status 
than if an individual Member cffered it. 


Mr°MICHENER. No; not if offered on 
the floor. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
recognizes, I am sure, that on the ques- 
tion of germaneness you do not look to 
the title of the bill, you look to the body 
of the bill; is that not correct? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And that the title, 
of course, has nothing to do with its ger- 
maneness. It is the body of the bill; 
what is contained in the body of the bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. No. I think there 
are decisions holding that where you re- 
fer to “other purposes” and where there 
is a close case, that the language is vital 
and important. But the point Iam mak- 
ing is this: That when a bill is intro- 
duced and goes to a committee having 
jurisdiction, the introducer of the bill 
cannot limit the action of the commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction to only those 
things in the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They could add 
anything that the majority wanted to, 
but that does not mean that it would be 
germane to the bill and that a point of 
order would not lie. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. MICHENER. I do not think the 
question of germaneness to the bill is 
important at all if—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan who is such a good parlia- 
mentarian does not mean to say that; 
does he? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes, I mean it; if 
the committee has jurisdiction over the 
new matter included. 

I mean to say that if the gentleman 
introduced a bill and it went to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, let us say, that committee might 
think the gentleman’s bill-was a good 
bill, but at the same time it might want 
to add something additional over which 
it had jurisdiction. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But which was 
not germane to my bill. 

Mr. MICHENER. My view is that when 
a Member introduces a bill and it goes 
before a committee it becomes a commit- 
tee bill when the committee reports it 
out, and that an individual by introduc- 
ing a bill and referring it to a committee 
cannot prevent the committee from add- 
ing to the bill anything over which the 
committee has jurisdiction, I may be 
wrong, but that is my view of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What the gentle- 
man says is correct, but when the com- 
mittee reports out a committee amend- 
ment, then that amendment occupies no 
higher standing in the House than if it 
were offered by a Member from the floor. 

Mr. MICHENER. No; I did not say so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Further, if the 
committee had adopted this section 4 and 
then directed the chairman to introduce 
a bill including section 4 and then re- 
ported it out, I can see that a point of 
order would probably not lie against it, 
because then the bill would have been 
introduced and reported as a complete 
bill. We do not have that situation now, 
however; we have the original bill intro- 
duced and then section 4 added as a 
committee amendment. Of course, the 
gentleman knows that an amendment 
may be related to the subject matter of 
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a bill reported out but at the same time 
not be germane to it. 

Mr. IZAC rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentlemen from California rise? 

Mr. IZAC. I should like to be heard 
on the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, regardless 
of the title of the bill, which states “for 
other purposes,” the Committee on 
Naval Affairs has jurisdiction over all 
matters coming under the cognizance 
of the Navy Department. It is the legis- 
lative committee of the House which 
deals with those matters. I cannot see 
any difference between this and any 
other omnibus bill that might be brought 
in, but I can cite instances in the bill 
itself which lies before-us now that show 
that this amendment is strictly ger- 
mane to three provisions in the bill; one 
mentioned by my chairman the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINson], one by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote], and the third, fleet training fa- 
cilities, amphibious and operational. 

“Amphibious” means by boat. We 
need a certain number of boats. Are we 
going to dispose of these boats or are we 
going to provide these facilities? If we 
have the right to authorize an appro- 
priation for more boats in this bill, then 
we certainly can determine on their dis- 
posal. That is exactly what we attempt 
to do in section 4. We deny to anyone 
outside of the Congress of the United 
States the right to dispose of any of the 
boats. The purpose of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs is to retain the power 
and authority in the House of Represent- 
atives that should be there, to deter- 
mine not only the size of the fleet, but 
the way we are going to dispose of the 
boats that may be declared surplus in 
the future. 

That brings me to this point. The 
Navy Department does not know what 
boats may be declared surplus or what 
auxiliaries may be declared surplus. We 
have already passed a bill—it went 
through the House of Representatives— 
that we would permit the sale or the gift 
of some of these boats to Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, up to a tonnage of 1,000. 
Perhaps we will want to do something 
like that when the Navy Department 
finally determines how many of these 
boats will be declared surplus. At the 
present time, however, we do not want 
to have any of these boats declared sur- 
plus until a plan and a schedule have 
been worked out by which we will know 
that they will not be disposed of in a 
way that would cripple the future Navy 
of the United States. That is why we 
insert section 4 in this bill as a pre- 
ventive measure. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MONRONEY), 
The Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CocurRAN] makes the point of order 
against the committee amendment, 
which provides that title to all ships, 
boats, barges, and floating drydocks of 
the Navy Department shall remain in 
the United States, on the ground that 
it is not germane to the bill. This 
amendment, although a committee 
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amendment, occupies the same position 
with respect to the rule of germaneness 
as an amendment offered from the floor. 

The Chair has carefully read the bill. 
It is the opinion of the Chair that the 
substance of this bill relates solely to the 
construction of public works. It would 
be rather futile to argue that this amend- 
ment comes within the ruie of germane- 
ness because if the argument of those 
opposing the point of order were sus- 
tained any amendment proposing a 
change in any other activity of the Navy 
Department could also be considered as 
germane. Therefore, the Chair sustains 
the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingiy the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Monroney, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 626) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 82, reported the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was.ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was: laid on 
the table. 

CHANGING THE LIMITATION ON TOTAL 

PERSONNEL OF NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 

CERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table, the bill (H. R. 621) to 
further amend section 22 of the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1925, entitled “An act 
providing for’sundry matters affecting 
the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses,” by changing the limitation on the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the bill may be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. Pending that, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be general de- 
bate confined to the bill, not exceeding 1 
hour, the bill then to be considered under 
the 5-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I assume that if the gentleman’s request 
is granted the time will be equally 
divided? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; of course. 
Speaker, I so medify my request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia asks unanimous consent that 


Mr. 
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the bill may be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole; that 
there may be not exceeding 1 hour’s gen- 
eral debate to be confined to the bill, to 
be equally divided between the gentle- 
man from Georgia and the gentleman 
from New York, the bill then to be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, if the bill is 
taken up providing for 1 hour’s debate I 
presume the gentleman from Georgia 
will yield for certain questions? 

Mr. VINSON. I will yield with pleas- 
ure to any Member at any time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply ask that question in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure. I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the first read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with and that 
the bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill reads as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1276), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out of section (a) thereof the 
phrase: “by the act approved June 4, 1920, 
sections 33 and 34 (41 Stat. L. 776—779),” 
and by changing the last proviso of such sub- 
section to read as follows: “And provided 
further, That until the expiration of 1 year 
after the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war as declared by the President or by 
concurrent resolution of Congress, the total 
personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps shall not at any one time ex- 
ceed 24,000 and thereafter the total person- 
nel of such corps shall not at any one time 
exceed 14,000.” So that such subsection so 
amended will read as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) A Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is hereby authorized to be 
established and operated under such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, which 
regulations shall, so far as may be prac- 
ticable, conform to the provisions of the 
National Defense Act approved June 3, 1916, 
sections 40 to 53, inclusive (39 Stat. L. 191- 
194), as amended: Provided, That the powers 
conferred therein upon the Secretary of Wdr 
with regard to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are hereby conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with regard to the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided fur- 
ther, That all expenditures in connection 
with the establishment and operation of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall 
be specifically appropriated therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That members of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall be 
eligible for appointment as Naval Reserve 
officers under the same conditions as pro- 
vided by law for the appointment of Naval 
Reserve officers from other citizens of the 
United States, and when so appointed shall 
have the same status and be entitled to the 
same benefits in all respects as provided by 
law for other members of -the Naval Reserve: 
Provided further, That the word ‘naval’ wher- 
ever used in this section shall be construed 
to include Marine Corps: And provided fur- 
ther, That until the expiration of 1 year 
after the cessation of hostilities in the pres- 
ent war as declared by the President or by 
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concurrent resolution of Congress, the total 
personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps shall not at any one time 
exceed 24,000 and thereafter the total per- 
sonnel of such corps shall not at any one 
time exceed 14,000.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, as I stated 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio, I will be glad to yield at any time 
in an endeavor to answer any questions 
which may be propounded about this bil). 
But permit me first to make a general 
statement. 

The Naval Affairs Committee has pre- 
sented to the House a bill to increase the 
maximum authorized personnel of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
to 24,000 during the period ending 1 year 
after the cessation of hostilities in the 
present war, as declared by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of Congress, 
and to 14,000 after such period. 

The existing statutory limitation con- 
tained in the act of March 4, 1925—43 
Statutes 1276, as amended by the act of 
September 11, 1940, United States Code, 
title 34, supplement III, section 821— 
limits to 7,200 the total personnel of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

When the Congress determined upon 
a maximum of 7,200 students in this 
corps it believed this number to be ade- 
quate considering the current needs of 
the Navy in 1940. Since that time we 
have become engaged in a war, the mag- 
nitude of which has required an expan- 
sion of the officer personnel of the Navy 
beyond anything contemplated when the 
limit was established at 7,200. 

It was necessary to supplement this 
source of officer personnel by inaugurat- 
ing the emergency V-12 program, which 
provided officer personnel in a much 
shorter period than was possible under 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps program. The V-12 program, 
while necessary to meet the emergency, 
is not suitable in scope to provide the 
minimum training considered essential 
for a reserve officer and certainly far be- 
low the required minimum for training 
an officer who may be considered for 
appointment to the Regular Navy. 

The V-12 program has served its pur- 
pose and it is now considered necessary 
to take steps to provide for better trained 
Officers through an expansion of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
This can be most expeditiously, effi- 
ciently, and economically done through 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. This organization has proved its 
worth through the years in providing 
properly trained officers for the Naval 
Reserve. 

There is a further consideration and 
that is the providing for increased officer 
strength for the Regular Naval Estab- 
lishment. It is obvious now that the 
Naval Academy cannot furnish all of the 
officers required to man the Regular Navy 
which we must of necessity maintain in 
peacetime and certainly during the post- 
war years. The Navy Department is 
making a thorough study of the post- 
war officer personnel problems and will 
be prepared in the near future to recom- 
mend to the Congress steps necessary to 
provide the necessary personnel. The 
Navy Department has concluded that one 
of the mediums through which regular 
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officers should be obtained is through the 
commissioning of a certain number of 
the graduates of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps in the Regular 
Navy. The law now provides that such 
officers may be commissioned in the Reg- 
ular Navy. 

The Navy Department is requesting 
this legislation at this time because it 
is only fair that civilian colleges who 
have done such outstanding work in the 
V-12 program be permitted to resume 
normal activities and handle the increas- 
ing number of civilians discharged from 
the service as well as making necessary 
adjustments in their teaching staffs. 

It should be noted that although the 
number of personnel in the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps will reach 
a strength of 24,000 in the next year, 
thereafter it will decrease. The reason 
for this is obvi@us in view of the fact that 
all of the members of the emergency 
V-12 program now undergoing instruc- 
tion will be transferred to the Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of 
the members of the committee, this leg- 
islation should be enacted promptly in 
order that the Navy Department may 
proceed with its plans without delaying 
the war effort. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I may say to 
the gentleman from Georgia that we are 
all interested in furnishing properly 
trained officers for our Navy. I wish, 
however, to go back to the question in- 
volved in this bill as to the present status 
and future status of the 52,000 young 
men who have been taken into the V-12 
program from the enlisted personnel of 
the Navy. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And a portion 
of them from the various schools of the 
country. They were selected as a result 
of competitive examinations, and many 
of these young men entered the service 
before they had reached draft age—18. 
A rather distinct agreement or contract 
was made with these young men and 
their parents as to the type of training 
these boys would receive. ‘So, in their 
interests, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man one or two questions, because I am 
sure lie can give the answers, 

Mr. VINSON. And I assure the gen- 
tleman I shall be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will all the 
young men now participating in the 
V-12 program be incorporated into the 
R. O. T. C. by a broad general order? 

Mr. VINSON. They will if they do not 
finish their course before July, when 
this program goes into effect, and if they 
are in training for general duties such 
as dock officers. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Before July 1? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. The gentleman 
may rest assured that there will be no big 
pool of these 52,000 men now in the Navy 
V-12 program dispersed out into the fleet 
without having had full opportunity to 
carry out the original V-12 program. 
The V-12 students in training for doctors, 
dentists, chaplains, engineers, and sup- 
ply, totaling about 16.000, will continue 
as V-12 students until they complete 
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their training. This group, with the 
12,000 completing the course before July 
1, takes care of the difference between 
the 52,000 and the 24,000 provided for 
in this bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, what he says is true, 
generally, but there are exceptions. In 
the case of medical students and engi- 
neering students they will continue un- 
der the V-12 program. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman’s answer mean that if a young 
man does not graduate from V-12 by 
July 1, 1945, he’will then be automatically 
transferred into the R, O. T. C. training 
corps or will be dropped from the serv- 
ire? 

Mr. VINSON. He will be transferred 
into the R. O. TF. C. and there he will get 
a different training. Up to date he has 
been a specialist. In the R. O. T. C. he 
will get a broad training for better line 
work. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There are 52,000 
young men now taking V-12 training; 
therefore, in order to reduce down to 
24,000 that will go into the R. O. T. C. 
by July 1, it will mean 28,000 of these 
V-12 trainees will either be graduated 
or eliminated. The ‘query I have in 
mind is whether there will be any change 
in the requirements for young men or 
standards that they must meet in order 
to continue in the V-12 program. 

Mr. VINSON. When they transfer to 
the R. O. T. C.; no. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
in the program now? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is there any 
likelihood that the requirements will be 
so tightened up you will wash out, as you 
say, five, ten, or twenty thousand of 
these young men? 

Mr. VINSON. No: the gentleman does 
not have to worry about that. We de- 
veloped that one thought, because we 
were unwilling to have any injustice done 
to the 52,000 boys in the V-12 today, a 
great many of them coming in at 17 
years of age and a great many coming 
from the fieet. When the transition 


Or to continue 


‘takes place there will be no prejudice to 


their former standing by transfer to the 
R. O. T. C. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Or no change 
in the requirements or qualifications? 
“Mr. VINSON. Not at all; but there 
will be changes after all those 52,000 
have been taken care of from the V-12 
program. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There will be 
different standards for those who enter 
in the future? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I ask this ques- 
tion because I am not unmindful of the 
fact that many young boys under the 
draft age went into the Army student 
training program but suddenly found 
themselves transferred to the Infantry. 

Mr. VINSON. We are not going to let 
that happen in this program. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think the 
Congress and the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House want to see to it that 
it is distinctly understood the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall keep the 
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contract it has made with these boys and 
their parents. 

Mr. VINSON. We have the assurance 
of Admiral Jacobs along that line, that 
there will be nothing happening here 
such as happened with the Army. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee has given that matter careful con- 
Sideration. 

Mr, BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Can 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs say whether the two acts 
which are amended by this bill have any 
provision which would exclude smaller 
colleges from participating in this pro- 
gram because the number of enrolled 
students did not reach a certain figure? 

Mr. VINSON. There is no provision 
in the law requiring a university to have 
a certain number of students before it 
may be eligible to have a naval R. O. T.C. 
Here is how the universities will be se- 
lected: A board of distinguished educa- 
tors has been named by the Secretary 
of the Navy to investigate and recom- 
mend colleges for the Navy’s Reserve 
Cficers Training Corps. Twenty-seven 
universities today have the naval 
R. O. T. C. In all probability those 27 
will be retained. Therefore, there will 
be 23 more universities permitted to 
have naval R. O. T. C. training. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania, The 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee includes colleges and universities? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. When I say “uni- 
versities” I mean universities and col- 
leges, This board will consider all the 
colleges and universities to determine 
which 50 shall have a Navy R. O. T. C. 
There is nothing in the requirement or in 
the standards to say that a university or 
schcol must have an enrollment of a cer- 
tain number. ; 

Mr. WELCH. Will the 
yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WELCH. What will be the age 
limit placed on young men now in the 
Naval Reserve who desire to make the 
Navy a career? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, the age limit is 
fixed by other laws. You have to be at 
least 18 years old. When he becomes a 
student in the naval R. O. T. C. he gets 
there a 3- or 4-year course, then he goes 
into the Naval Reserve or he can go di- 
rectly into the Regular Navy. The age 
limit there is from 18 years on up for 
certain ranks. 

Mr. WELCH. All young men now in 
the Naval Reserve must be over the age 
of 18? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 
when 17 years of age. 

Mr. WELCH. What will be the maxi- 
mum age? 

Mr. HARRIS. Twenty-three, I think. 

Mr. VINSON. Ido not know that. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I say that in talk- 
ing with the officials of V-12 only today, 
they advised me that 23 was the maxi- 
mum age. 


Mr. 
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As I understand from the very able 
statement of the chairman of this pro- 
gram, this will become effective July 1 
of this year. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. That is 
when the transfer begins to take effect. 

Mr. HARRIS. . At which time a limi- 
tation of 24,000 students could go into 
the program as trainees. May I ask 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee what will happen to the other 
28,000? 

Mr. VINSON. That is what I just 
stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. When this transfer from 
52,000 will ultimately come down to 
24,000 no injustice or hardship is going 
to be done to the original 52,000. The 
28,000 will either complete the course or 
be in a specialist group that will con- 
tinue the program as V-12 students. 

Mr. HARRIS. Including the 2,000 
trainees estimated in the class to start 
in the near future. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I am wondering if the 
very small colleges are represented on 
this board that has been set up to make 
the selection of the training institutions. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not know what 
the gentleman classifies as “very small.” 
I do not recall the names of’ the mem- 
bers constituting the board. I consider 
they are great educators, qualified to 
canvass the whole situation. I am hop- 
ing that in view of the fact we have 27 
colleges today and 23 more to be named, 
that there will be one institution, at 
least, in every State of the Union. We 
have so suggested. 

Mr. NORRELL. It would be reason- 
able to presume then that since, I be- 
lieve, there is only one college in Arkan- 
sas that is doing V-12 training now, that 
such an institution might be continued 
in this program. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman just 
stated there were 27 institutions now 
carrying on training which will be re- 
tained. Are those the 27 institutions 
which are referred to on page 2 of the 
report in which it states, “those institu- 
tions to receive new Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps units have been se- 
lected and quotas set’’? 

Mr. VINSON. None have been selected 
yet. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The report on page 
2, just above subsections (a) and (b), 
states that the institutions have been 
selected and quotas set. 

Mr. VINSON. ‘Twenty-seven institu- 
tions are operating today under the V-12 
program. We are now establishing a 
new board, establishing a naval R. O. 
T. C., using 50 universities and colleges, 
and that board has not yet made its 
selection. 

Mr.£&CRIVNER. The report says that 
the institutions have been selected, 
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Mr. VINSON. That is an error in the 
report, because we wanted to know very 
accurately and we were very anxious 
about it. Where is the gentleman read- 
ing from? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. On page 2 of the re- 
port, just above subsections (a) and (b). 

Mr. VINSON. I see. 

Those institutions to receive new Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units have 
been selected and quotas set in relation both 
to wartime conditions and peacetime condi- 
tions, and fall into two classes: 

(a) Institutions with enrollments suffi- 
ciently large so that a peacetime Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps can be sup- 
ported; and 

(b) Smaller colleges which have no com- 
mitments to the Army for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units and which have been 
enthusiastic and successful in administering 
the V-12 program. 


They may have been selected but they 
have not been agreed upon, and we have 
not been advised. Admiral Jacobs in- 
formed the committee that the Board 
had just been appointed and that they 
were waiting to determine what colleges 
should be used; otherwise we would have 
an interim report. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama, 

Mr. HOBBS, Iam assuming that the 
distinguished committee that has re- 
ported this bill has arranged with the 
Navy Department for the elimination of 
any possibility that Annapolis graduates 
would be preferred to those graduates of 
the R. O. T. C. and the other civilian of- 
ficers that would come in. 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad my distin- 
guished colleague from Alabama raised 
that question. I raised that very ques- 
tion. I said, “When these boys graduate 
from the R. O. T. C. program in, say, 1947 
and 1948, and then a Naval Academy boy 
graduates in the same year, how will they 
stand; who will have precedence, be- 
cause that is very important in military 
establishments?” Admiral Jacobs stated 
that he had not worked that out but 
the idea was running through his mind 


of pooling these two sources of officers: 


and then from there determine which 
would have precedence, whether it was 
an R. O. T. C. boy or a Naval Academy 
boy, because. their. careers must start 
from that day on. Of course, all of them 
will go into the Navy for a probationary 
period of 7 years. I am positive we are 
not going to stand by and permit any dis- 
crimination to be shown against a man 
because he happens to come from 
Georgia Tech or Alabama or Harvard or 
Yale and not from the Naval Academy. 
We must treat them all alike, because 
they are going to be officers in the United 
States Navy. 

I consider this to be one of the great 
pieces of legislation that is being enacted 
for the officer material, because it gives a 
poor boy an opportunity to become an 
officer in the United States Navy even 
though he does not happen to have the 
endorsement of a Congressman or Sen- 
ator to send him to the Naval Academy, 

Mr. HOBBS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman and congratulate the 
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committee on the bill it has presented, 
which I believe will have the effect of 
democratizing the officer personnel of the 
Navy if it is properly applied. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. HOBBS. I hope the Committee 
on Naval Affairs will leave no question 
about it in the discussions and in the 
administration of the act. 

Mr. VINSON. I am going to do my 
level best to see that the graduate of 
the Naval R. O. T. C. is put upon the 
same footing as the Naval Academy 
graduate. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from .Arkansas. 

Mr. CRAVENS. After this R. O. T. Cc, 
program is set up and gets to working, 
who will determine who are to be select- 
ed and how they will be #welected? 

Mr. VINSON. It will follow the same 
rule as applies today. When the young 
man goes to college he can make appli- 
cation to become a member of the 
Naval R.O.T.C. We already have them 
in 27 colleges today. We are merely 
expanding and raising the limit on the 
number to be enrolled. In all proba- 
bility there will be a great many changes 
in the post-war period, perhaps to such 
an extent that when a man goes into 
the Naval R. O. T. C. he will become a 
midshipman with the same rights he 
would have if he were in the Naval 
Academy. 

Mr. CRAVENS. How is he to be se- 
lected? Who will determine whether he 
is to go there? 

Mr. VINSON. He determines - that 
himself. He is a student in a college, 
and he makes application to go to the 
Naval R. O. T. C. established in that 
college. 

Mr. CRAVENS. If he wants to go, 
they will have to take him up to the 
limit of that particular college? 

Mr. VINSON. Up to the capacity of 
that school. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. LEWIS. Are the institutions that 
are to be selected for the R. O. T. C. 
only those that are comprehended with- 
in paragraphs (a) and (b) on page 2 
of the report? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I would say the in- 
stitutions that are going to be selected 
are the ones that the Board of Educa- 
tors will designate. ' 

Mr. LEWIS. They are selected by the 
Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. They are selected by a 
board the Secretary of the Navy has des- 
ignated and the Secretary will have to 
approve of their selections. I forget the 
names of the educators but they are 
very distinguished men. They are can- 
vassing the whole situation to see what 
universities and colleges should be used. 
The committee expressed its hope that 
there will be at least one institution in 
every State in the Union, giving every 
boy in every section an opportunity to 
get into the R. O. T. C. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 


will 
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Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. I am assuming from 
what the gentleman says that he con- 
templates that we are going to have a 
much larger Navy than we have ever 
had in peacetime. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, we have to 
have a large Navy, because we are a 
world power, we are going to continue to 
be a world power, and we have to par- 
ticipate in world affairs. It is estimated 
there will be at least 40,000 officers in the 
peacetime Navy. 

Mr. GRANGER. Is it contemplated 
that these R. O. T. C. schools will have 
the same standards as Annapolis? 

Mr. VINSON. The standards will 
have to be prescribed. They may not 
have the same standards. These schools 
will not be clothed with the same atmos- 
phere and naval surroundings as the 
Naval Academy, but the college work will 
be fixed by the Department so that a man 
who graduates as an R. O. T. C. student 
will be in a good position to compete 
with a Naval Academy graduate. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I have applications 
from young men seeking appointments 
to Annapolis. Of course, I cannot take 
care of all of them. I have in mind a 
couple of young men who stand very 
high in scholastic attainment and who 
are now in the V-12 program. Am I to 
assume that if this bill is passed, they 
will have as good a chance, if their aca- 
demic standing is high and if they are 
physically qualified, to become officers 
in the Navy as if they were nominated 
to and went through the Naval Academy? 

Mr. VINSON. He will become an of- 
ficer under this bill, under the V-12 pro- 
gram, when he graduates from the V-12 
course. If he does not graduate there 
and is merged into the R. O. T. C. then 
he becomes an officer in the Naval Re- 
serve when he graduates from that and 
he will also have an opportunity of be- 
ing selected to become an officer in the 
permanent Navy. 

Mr. VURSELL. I assume their status 
will not be changed by any part of the 
law between now and that time? 

Mr. VINSON. Not a bit. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the member 
of the committee. 

Mr.SASSCER. As these men graduate 
from the R. O. T. C. do they become 
officers on active duty in the United 
States Navy or do they become Reserve 
officers just like the Army officers who 
now become Reserve officers and are 
called as the service needs them? 

Mr. VINSON. It can be either way. 
He can go directly into the Regular 
Navy as an R. O. T. C. officer, or else 
he can go in the Reserve, all depend- 
ing on whether or not the Navy needs 
him at that time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. As I understand 
it, the purpose of this legislation will 


reduce the number of boys who will be 
engaged in this training; is that right? 

Mr. VINSON. It has that purpose in 
one way and increases it in another. It 
reduces the V-12 program by gradually 
getting a new set-up and then raising 
the old set-up from 7,200 to 24,000 during 
the war. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I ask this 
further question? For example, we have 
a State college in my district that has a 
V-12 training course. Here is a boy who 
is in his third course at this time. Would 
he be disturbed? 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all. He will be 
given an opportunity to finish his V-12 
program or else, if he does not finish it, 
he will be merged into the R. O. T. C. 
without prejudice. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. And he will be 
able to finish the work he has already 
started? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the bill has been 
fully explained so that we can thoroughly 
understand what we are doing. This is 
an outstanding opportunity for the 
Americar youth that goes to college to 
get into the United States Navy by go- 
ing through the R. O. T. C. It is a for- 
ward, step in opening the doors which 
heretofore have been closed to such a 
great number of worth-while students, 
and it will have a tendency to bring in 
more democratic and broader aspects of 
the life of the country than is possible 
through the group which has been com- 
ing entirely from the Naval Academy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman state how many of the 
Reserve officers who are now serving in 
the Navy will be kept? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. You 
have no figures on that? 

Mr. VINSON. We cannot say that ex- 
actly. Wedo not have that information 
because we do not know how many we 
are going to ask for. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
had heard so, and I was under the im- 
pression they were working on that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes for the time 
being. 

Mr. Speaker, if the chairman of the 
committee created the impression here 
this afternoon that this bill is submitted 
to the House with substantial unanimity 
of opinion from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs then he has unintentionally cre- 
ated a decidedly false impression. It has 
very rarely happened that the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs has been divided 
on any issue of major importance, but 
in this instance the committee was de- 
cidedly divided as to certain phases of 
this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? So far as I am able 
to say, it was only divided in reference 
to the question of whether it should 
relate to peacetime or wartime. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. That is the 
phase of the matter on which the com- 
mittee was divided. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is the 
phase which made the division so funda- 
mental, and I feel I should bring it to 
your attention this afternoon for your 
consideration. In the questions that 
have been raised and presented to the 
chairman, the inquiries that were made 
by various members show the confusion 
surrounding this bill, and it is not sur- 
prising that there is confusion. 

Substantially the bill can be divided 
into three phases. Three issues are in- 
volved. One is whether the Navy should 
be permitted to undertake a transition 
from a V-12 specialized officers’ training 
program into a R. O. T. C. general train- 
ing program for the duration of the war 
to the extent of 24,000 officers or per- 
sons at any one time. With tliat. pro- 
posal the committee has no disagree- 
ment whatsoever. The Navy finds that 
it has filled its specialized officer re- 
quirements and now it feels it to be the 
better part of wisdom to give these young 
men a broader over-all naval training. 
With that, there is no disagreement. 
The disagreement comes with respect to 
the number of 14,000 which shall be the 
authorized Reserve naval officer training 
in peacetime. Now, that can be divided 
into two phases: First, the training of 
Reserve officers, as that training was 
known before this war, for the purpose 
of developing a reservoir of competent 
Reserve officer material in case our 
country is again threatened with war. 

Those men who take the R. O. T. C. 
training program in peacetime, as you 
know, get a smattering of sailing and a 
little bit of nautical lore. They were 
scarcely better trained from an over-all 
naval standpoint than the ordinary 
graduate of college. The proof of it is 
that the only allowance an R. O. T. C. 
student got from the Navy for taking 
this extra-curricular naval training was 
a uniform allowance and one ration a 
day while he attended school. So the 
value the Navy received in terms of the 
qualified and trained officers upon grad- 
uation is measured by the cost of the 
uniform and one ration a day during the 
training period. An officer trained under 
the R. O. T. C. program was not intended 
to be a general naval officer. That 
brings up the third phase of this bill. 

It is contemplated by the Navy to use 
the Reserve officers’ training program as 
a source from which Regular officers of 
the Navy may be acquired in the future. 
I am sure there can be little disagree- 
ment with the statement that the ordi- 
nary R. O. T. C.-trained student is not 
qualified to be a Regular officer of the 
Navy. 

There must be established a new kind 
of program for the training of Regular 
officers, and it should not be a part of 
Reserve officer training program. The 
two purposes are entirely distinct; a Re- 
serve officer is something quite different 
from a Regular officer. Another reason 
why we should not proceed to acquire 
Regular officers through an R. O. T. C. 
program is that the training given them 
will not be commensurate in any way 
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with the training given to the Regular 
officers who are trained by the Govern- 
ment at Annapolis. 

The Nevy tells us that their present 
plans for officer requirements in the fu- 
ture call for some 3,000 new officers every 
year. This is for Regular officers; it has 
nothing to do with the reservoir of Re- 
serve officers which this bill contem- 
plates. The present Naval Academy, ex- 
panded as it has recently been until 
the roof itself is bulging, can produce a 
maximum of 750 or 800 Regular officers in 
contrast with the 3,000 that are going to 
be needed every year. This means that 
the Government must seek Regular offi- 
cer material to the extent of 2,250 from 
outside sources. It is my view that if 
these 2,250 officer candidates are to be 
trained in our civilian institutions and 
are to be qualified to fill their jobs with 
equal ability to the graduates of An- 
napolis they must have exactly the same 
kind of nautical training the Annapolis 
graduate has. 

There are three alternatives for ac- 
quiring the 3,000 officers: One is the 
building of three more naval academies 
at some other placesin the country. The 
expansion of the present Naval Academy 
to meet all future requirements is im- 
possible, it is out of the question. The 
second alternative is to establish in 
civilian institutions courses of instruc- 
tion for young men who when they enter 
a colleze will want to make the Navy a 
career for their lifetime, which is no? 
true of the R. O. T. C. individual. These 
men should be given the same kind of 
naval training as that given the Annapo- 
lis graduate. Then when they go into 
the service they will be on common foot- 
ing with the Annapolis graduate. The 
third alternative, and it is one which I 
am inclined to feel is the only logical 
course to follow, is that we take into 
Annapolis only college graduates. Let 
the young man determine before he 
enters college whether he wants to be a 
Sailor or not; send him to the civilian 
school under naval auspices and paid by 
the Government, the same as the man at 
Annapolis is being paid; train them the 
same; then upon graduation send them 
to Annapolis for a l-year concentrated 
course in nothing but Navy. In this 
way we can put out 3,000 officers a year 
and at the same time destroy the feeling 
of college consciousness, if I may use that 
term, which has inevitably been built up, 
the feeling of comradeship between grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy. 

If you are an academy graduate and 
wear the academy ring you are all right. 
If you come up through the ranks, or 
if you come to the ranks from some other 
school, you are something distinct and 
apart from the Navy. You are not a 
real Navy man unless you graduate from 
Annapolis. That feeling is the natural 
consequence of deriving the bulk of offi- 
cers from one academy. If we can train 
the men in our college institutions 
throughout the country, give them their 
academic training there, language, 
mathematics, their sciences, and all that 
type of instruction which is common to 
any college education, then bring them 
into Annapolis for a year of concen- 
trated study, in my opinion, we can then 
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meet our Navy needs. The point is that 
this whole problem of programing the 
needs for the peacetime Navy of the 
future has not been thought through 
either by the Navy Department or by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and cer- 
tainly not by us here this afternoon. 
This bill will not solve it in any way. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Iam thinking of that 
vast army of American boys who might 
not be able to acquire a college educa- 
tion but would be splendid material for 
the Navy. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is one of 
the issues that the Congress must de- 
termine in deciding what boys shall go 
to the college in the first instance. It 
should not be limited to those financially 
able to go to college. There must be 
some system devised for selecting the 
young men to go to the college in the 
first instance. That is a part of the 
over-all picture which has not been given 
full consideration. 

Prior to 1937 the Reserve officers train- 
ing authorization for our Navy was 1,200. 
The Navy that we had then was of a size 
which the Navy authorities felt needed 
a Reserve training program of 1,200 offi- 
cer candidates. In 1939 that ceiling, that 
we are talking about today, was raised 
from 1,200 to 2,400. In 1940 the same 
ceiling was raised to 7,200. So over a 
period of the past 7 years we have raised 
the ceiling of our Reserve officer training 
program from 1,200 to 7,200 as it exists 
today. 

I submit that.if for a fleet of the size 
we had 7 years ago the number 1,200 was 
the proper relationship between that 
size fleet and the reserve requirements, 
then certainly the number of 14,000, 
which is enumerated in this bill, is far 
too large. Either 1,200 was too small for 
the peacetime Navy we had 7 or 8 years 
ago, or this 14,000 is much too high. 

This whole training program of re- 
serve officers, whether it be for the Navy 
or for the Army, the program of training 
regular officers either for the Army or 
the Navy is part of a job that the Con- 
gress will have to do after the bigger 
job of winning the war is ended. It is a 
mistake to join the two. If the Navy says 
it wants 24,000 to carry on its wartime 
responsibilities, well and good, but as to 
their future needs, I am of the opinion 
that should be deferred until after the 
war is over, or at least, until after a com- 
mittee which this House created last 
year and which I anticipate will be re- 
created this year, the Committee on 
Post-war Military Policy, has had an 
opportunity to study the military needs 
of which Reserve training and officer 
training are very important parts. If 
we pass this bill today we are taking 
away from the Committee on Post-War 
Military Policy one of the very vital 
functions of its deliberations, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that this bill creates 
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a permanent policy for the Navy or js 
this simply a temporary bill for the 
emergency and 1 year thereafter? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I call to the 
gentleman’s attention the last 2 lines 
on page 3, which state that thereafter 
the total personnel of such corps shal] 
not at any one time exceed 14,000. 

Mr. RIZLEY. It is the gentleman's 
understanding of the bill that if we pass 
it today it may become a permanent 
policy of the Navy to get this increaseq 
personnel which the gentleman talks 
about of 2,250 over the amount that 
graduates from Annapolis. This will be- 
come the permanent policy of fixing that 
personnel of the Navy from here on out? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Yes; and it 
will be left up to the Navy Department 
without any restrictions, limitations, or 
qualifications to speak of to determine 
who shall enter this R. O. T. C. course 
or how long the course will be, whether 
these men will have the opportunity to 
stay in the Navy or the comparative 
rank these men will have along with 
Annapolis graduates. The door is 
thrown wide open. Understand, if this 
14,000 limitation is adopted, the Navy 
Department is given blanket authority 
to lay out a program for the training of 
regular officers for the future of our 
Navy as well as the development of a 
reservcir of Reserve officers. 

This issue was presented by me in com- 
mittee and the question was posed to 
Admiral Jacobs as to whether the elimi- 
nation of the 14,000 ceiling would inter- 
fere with wartime responsibilities. The 
answer was that it would not interfere 
at all. It was supported by testimony 
that the Navy Department is now study- 
ing these very problems of how we are 
going to get Regular officers for the Navy 
and how we are going to get Reserve offi- 
cers for the Navy. We have tied up in 
this bill two very distinct problems, which 
I think is a decided mistake. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. HANCOCK. What is the future 
plan for the present Reserve officers in 
active service? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The Navy 
Department has sent out questionnaires 
to all reservists now on active duty, and 
I think the House might be interested to 
learn that this grand fighting fleet that 
has done such a remarkable job and is 
still doing it is manned and staffed 90 
percent by Reserve officers who 3, 4, and 
5 years ago were selling insurance or 
practicing law or pulling teeth or some 
other line of civilian vocation. Ninety 
percent of all the officers were reservists, 
civilians 5 or 6 years ago, a record that 
everyone can be proud of. 

But to answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, the Navy has sent out inquiries to 
all of those men to determine which ones 
want to stay in the Navy. The policy 
as regards what will happen to them, 
what their standing will be with the An- 
napolis graduates, has not been deter- 
mined. The whole problem is still in an 
unsettled condition, and this is no time 
to try to settle it. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Will that not provide 
@ reservoir of trained officers to take care 
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of the immediate needs of the Navy and 
for several years to come? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I have no 
doubt that a great percentage of the re- 
serve officers now on duty will prefer to 
go back to active life and, of course, will 
serve as a reservoir for reserve needs for 
the near future, at least. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. In re- 
spect of the character of the services that 
the present reserve officers are render- 
ing to the fleet, I might call to the gen- 
tleman’s attention the proclamation is- 
sued by Admiral Nimitz for the splendid 
work they have been doing out in the 
fighting area. 

But is it not true, in answer to an in- 
quiry that I made of Admiral Jacobs, 
that this bill as we have it before us 
today will not in any way establish a 
definite peacetime policy of the Navy, 
and are we committed by the adoption of 
this bill to a definite peacetime policy? 
His answer was that it did not commit 
the Navy or the Government to any defi- 
nite peacetime policy; that all those 
things are now being worked out. It is 
purely a transitional proposition. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
this bill does not commit the Navy to 
any definite peacetime policy. Itis quite 
natural that that would be the answer, 
because the Navy does not have any 
definite peacetime policy. That is my 
thought exactly. Let us wait until the 
Navy has thought this thing through; 
until the board which is now working 
has deliberated and submitted recom- 
mendations, and then bring its proposal 
to the Congress and consider it on its 
merits, and not try to cover the whole 
thing, these vast problems, by simply 
raising the numerical limit of those who 
might be in the reserve officer training 
program at one time. 

I propose, when the bill is being read, 
to offer an amendment striking out the 
14,000 and reducing it back to 7,200, 
which is the existing law. The effect of 
that would be to permit the Navy to go 
ahead with its transition from the V-12 
specialists to the 24,000 R. O. T. C. train- 
ees to meet the war needs and then 
leave the eventual R. O. T. C. require- 
ments and the eventual system for train- 
ing reserve officers to some future time 
when more of us will have a great deal 
more knowledge about it than we have 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas? 

Mr. CRAVENS. Is there anything in 
this bill that will insure uniformity of 
selection of young men that are quali- 
fied for the program throughout the 
country, or will they all be taken from 
one locality, or is there anything like 
we have now that will insure the selec- 
tion of naval officers on the basis of 
population? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Nothing in 
this bill gives that assurance. There is 
no more assurance that those situations 
vill be prevented than the record has 
been in peacetimes. 


Mr. CRAVENS. If this bill is passed, 
then we have committed ourselves to 
leave 24,000 during the war and 14,000 
selected after the war without any limi- 
tation and with no way to assure that 
they will be selected on any uniform 
system throughout the country at all. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is right. 
There is another thought that makes it 
dangerous for us to do this. It has been 
discussed and used as an argument in 
supporting this bill that the Navy wants 
to get Regular officers out of this 24,000 
or 14,000. 

What is going to happen to a young 
man who goes into the R. O. T. C. in June 
or July of this year, anticipating that 
the program he is about to enter is going 
to qualify him for 1 Regular commission 
in the Navy? The time may well come 
when the Navy will say to him that it is 
sorry but it did not mean quite what it 
said when this bill was enacted. In other 
words, by the enactment of the bill we 
are making possible the raising of false 
hopes in the young men who enter the 
program. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have heard from a 
number of young able Reserve officers 
who are friends of mine that it may be 
that the present Reserve officers in the 
Navy will make a proposal after this war 
is over that the naval officers be taken 
from college graduates, who would be 
sent to the Naval Academy for further 
training for 6 months or a year, and that 
the Naval Officers’ Corps in the Regular 
Navy be built up from college graduates 
who have had that additional year at 
the Naval Academy, the collegiate course 
that is now being given being abandoned. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Apparently 
the gentleman’s attention was distracted 
somewhat earlier in the discussion, be- 
cause I discussed that very thing. It is 
my thought that the only alternative as 
far as developing Regular officer material 
for the Navy is concerned is to get them 
from the universities and then give them 
1 year of specialized training in the 
Naval Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 6 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BatTEs]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that I cannot find my- 
self in accord with the point of view of 
my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from New York |Mr. Cote] in re- 
gard to the bill presently before the 
House. This bill was very thoroughly 
discussed in committee in order to de- 
termine just what kind of a program we 
should proceed with in the training of 
young naval officers. 

Four and one-half years ago we 
started with the V-7 pragram. A year 
ago last July we started with the so- 
called V-12 program. Through that pe- 
riod of 4% years, we have trained many 
thousands of these young officers for 
the naval service who, as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoLE] has said, and 
as Admiral Nimitz has testified publicly, 
have done very splendid work out in the 
fleet. But they were trained to meet an 
emergency situation. Of course, they 
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are operating as specialists in a particu- 
lar field on board the ships or at our 
shore stations. They are filling a very 
vital need in the war machine and do- 
ing a very effective piece of work. 

The Navy Department, through the 
Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Admiral Jacobs, appeared before the 
committee and gave as his reason for 
the transition not from the V-7 to the 
V-12 program but from the V-12 pro- 
gram to the R. O. T. C. the thought— 
and we agreed with him—that there 
ought to be an orderly transition from 
the V-12 to the R. O. T. C. program. 
This does not mean that all the R. O. T. C. 
boys are going to be taken in as perma- 
nent members of the commissioned 
forces in the Navy, any more than they 
have heretofore. However, there is a 
limitation of 7,200 at the present time. 
It is the intention of this bill to increase 
that limitation to 24,000 during the 
emergency and 14,000 thereafter. 

It seems to me that we ought to go 
along with the Navy Department in this 
respect in order that they may properly 
lay out a program to train these young 
men not only for the emergency which is 
with us but also in the peacetime period 
to follow. There is not in this bill a 
commitment that the Navy Department 
is making insofar as establishing a defi- 
nite peacetime policy is concerned. I 
definitely asked Admiral Jacobs that very 
question, whether or not there is any- 
thing in this bill that definitely commits 
us to a peacetime program for the R. O. 
T. C. His answer was that there is 
nothing in the bill to that effect. He 
further says that he does not intend to 
establish any definite peacetime program 
for the Navy because the Navy Depart- 
ment now has under consideration by a 
body of experts in the various branches 
of the Navy Department a complete study 
of the over-all needs of the peacetime 
Navy after the emergency is over. 

It was only 5 years ago that we had 
a Navy composed of about 150,000 cfficers 
and men. During the war emergency 
period the Navy grew until today we have 
over 3,000,000 officers and men compos- 
ing the personnel of the Navy. AsIsaid 
here earlier this afternoon in connection 
with the consideration of the public 
works program, the Navy has tripled 
the tonnage in combat ships within the 
period of the last 4 years and the over-all 
tonnage of the fleet, including combat 
and auxiliary ships, has gone up six- 
fold during that same period of time. 

It seems to me with the tremendous 
program of officer training that the Navy 
has been undergoing in the last 4'5 
years they must make some transition to 
a program that will reflect the future 
needs of the Navy. The Naval Academy 
obviously will not be able to take ‘care 
of the peacetime Navy requirements and 
I frankly say that I do not think it is 
the intention of the Navy to train all of 
its future officers at the Naval Academy. 
If such were the case we would have to 
quadruple the present output from the 
Naval Academy. Large additions to the 
academy facilities would be required and 
that will take a tremendous sum of 
money. This bill provides only for the 
kind of a program they believe ought 
to be put into efiect in a transition 
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period during the emergency, with no 
commitment made as to peacetime 
policy. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SASSCER. Did the gentleman 
hear the testimony of Admiral Jacobs in 
response to a question I put to him in 
the hearings? Did the gentleman hear 
him say that, regardless of this bill, it 
was the intention of the Department to 
go on with an extension program at the 
Naval Academy which doubled the out- 
put there, giving them about 1,500 of 
the necessary 3,000 officers and that they 
would get the other 1,500 from this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. 
is right. 

Mr. SASSCER. In other words, I 
asked him the question, Did this conflict 
with the proposed enlargement of the 
Naval Academy? and my recollection is 
that he said it did not. Is that the recol- 
lection of the gentleman? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That is 
right. The Navy at this time is not able 
to determine what the officer needs of 
the Navy in peacetime will be, and will 
not be able to tell until Congress deter- 
mines what the size of the fleet will be. 

That is a matter we will have to deter- 
mine later on. But he did say that even 
with the so-called Reserve officers’ train- 
ing program through the R. O. T. C., it 
is very probable that in the peacetime 
period we will have to double the output 
of the Naval Academy. Those, however, 
are problems of the future. This is an 
emergency situation. This is a bill that 
provides only for a change from the V-12 
to the R. O. T. C. program with no com- 
mitment whatever as to the peacetime 
policy. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. With reference 
to the raising of the number to 14,000, is 
that an emergency situation? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. No; it 
is not. The present figure is 7,200, 
which was based on the size and the need 
of the Navy prior to the war. Now 14,000 
obviously is reflected in the peacetime 
requirements after the war when we 
know the Navy will be much larger than 
it was 4 years ago. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 


That 


Mr. Speaker, 


act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1276), 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out of section (a) thereof the phrase 


by the act approved June 4, 1920, sections 
83 and 34 (41 Stat. L. 776-779)” and by chang- 
ing the last proviso of such subsection to 


read as follows: “And provided further, That 
until the expiration of 1 year after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in the present war as de- 
clared by the President or by concurrent 
resolution of Congress, the total personnel of 
the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 


shall not at any one time exceed 24,000, and 
thereafter the total personnel of such corps 
shall not at any one time exceed 14,000.” 
So that such subsection so amended will read 
as foliows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) A Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps is hereby authorized to be 
established and operated under such regula- 
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tions as the President may prescribe, which 
regulations shall, so far as may be practicable, 
conform to the provisions of the National 
Defense Act approved June 3, 1916, sections 
40 to 53, inclusive (39 Stat. L. 191-194), as 
amended: Provided, That the powers con- 
ferred therein upon the Secretary of War 
with regard to the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are hereby conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with regard to the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: Provided 
further, That all expenditures in connection 
with the establishment and operation of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall 
be specifically appropriated therefor: Pro- 
vided further, That members of the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps shall be 
eligible for appointment as Naval Reserve 
officers under the same conditions as pro- 
vided by law for the appointment of Naval 
Reserve officers from other citizens of the 
United States, and when so appointed shall 
have the same status and be entitled to the 
same benefits in all respects as provided by 
law for other members of the Naval Reserve: 
Provided further, That the word ‘naval’ 
wherever used in this section shall be con- 
strued to include Marine Corps: And pro- 
vided further, That until the expiration of 
1 year after the cessation of hostilities in the 
present war, as declared by the President or 
by concurrent resolution of Congress, the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps shall not at any one time 
exceed 24,000, and thereafter the total per- 
sonnel of such corps shall not at any one time 
exceed 14,000.” 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MicHENER: On 
page 1, line 3, after the word “that”, strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph down to 
and including line 8, and insert the follow- 
ing: “Subsection (a) of section 22, of the 
act approved March 4, 1925 (43 Stat. 1276), 


as amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, we accept 
the amendment. The object of it is to 
clarify the language in the interest of 
better draftsmanship. I am grateful to 
the gentleman from Michigan for having 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the gentleman from Georgia would 
accept the amendment. The amend- 
ment is offered to correct an oversight, 
because I feel sure the committee would 
not bring ir a bill drafted as the fore- 
part of this bill is drafted. This amend- 
ment in no way affects the merits of the 
bill. It simply makes the language un- 
derstandable as it will appear in the 
statute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: On page 3, line 13, strike out the figures 
“14,000” and insert “7,200.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this amendment is in accordance with 
the discussion I previously had with re- 
gard to the bill. The Navy Department 
has no objection to the change and states 
that it will not interfere with its war- 
time responsibilities at all. It will, how- 
ever, have the effect of preserving exist- 
ing law so far as the Reserve officer train- 
ing program is concerned and permit the 
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Congress time within which to study the 
recommendation of the naval board now 
considering the proper method of acquir- 
ing Regular officer personne! for the Navy 
to supplement the Regulars to be traineq 
at Annapolis. In other words, it defers 
until after the war the determination of 
how large our Reserve officer training 
program should be and what our Regular 
officer acquisition program should be, 
It is in deference to the House Commit- 
tee on Post-war Military Policy, which 
is studying Reserve officer requirements 
for both the Army and the Navy as well 
as other broad military problems. It 
seems to me it is the better part of wis- 
dom for the Congress to wait until after 
the Navy has had a chance to study its 
needs and make its recommendations and 
until after the special House committee 
has had an opportunity to survey the 
entire field of officer training of both 
the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, of course, is glad to have the 
advice of the Committee on Post-war 
Military Policy; we expect them to make 
studies, but at the same time they have 
no legislative authority in this body. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs is the 
one that is going to have to come before 
the House and give the membership the 
benefit of its advice regarding what shall 
be the policy of the Navy after this war 
is over. 

The reason the number in the bill is 
set at 14,000 does have some bearing on 
the whole problem because today we 
have 55,000 in the V-12 program. Naval 
officer strength is nearly at a peak, so 
we do not need 55,000 new men, coming 
in at the age of 17 every few months, 
to continue this program. We do, how- 
ever, need some younger officers contin- 
ually coming in not only to the wartime 
Navy but into the peacetime Navy. By 
reducing the 24,000 in the R. O. T. C. 
program during the war and giving us 
a little latitude, say with 14,000 after the 
war, we are given a chance to blend this 
new program in with the V-12 program. 
It is true Admiral Jacobs said he did 
not so much care, that he would rather 
have half a loaf than to get nothing at 
all. That is the Navy Department pro- 
gram they are building up to and trying 
to build on. No good purpose would be 
‘served therefore by the adoption of the 
gentleman’s amendment. On the other 
hand it would really interfere with the 
present planning that is going on in the 
Navy Department. In other words, no- 
body knows when the war is going to 
end. We are going to have a big hump 
in officer personnel. I mean by that that 
practically everybody is going to be an 
admiral or at least a lieutenant. We 
are going to need men coming in way 
down at the bottom. We will take these 
older Reserve officers, by that I mean 
those who have served 4 or 5 years, and 
give them post-graduate courses at the 
Naval Academy where our schools are; 
but those people then will be senior lieu- 
tenants and lieutenant commanders and 
the like. We need these young ensigns 
to feed into the Navy annually and put 
it onto the regular peacetime basis it 
has been on during these past years, 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. I understand 
that all of the officers now who are not 
academy graduates are Reserve officers 
and that their number far exceeds the 
present statutory limits. Is that true? 

Mr. IZAC. There are over 100,000 Re- 
serve Officers, or 90 percent of our total 
ofiicer strength actively serving in the 
Navy. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. What I do not 
see is why there is any necessity for the 
94000 legislation at this time since the 
number of Reserve officers now commis- 
sioned is far in excess of the 24,000. 

Mr. IZAC. I may say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that the enlisted strength of 
the Navy is going to be increased, and 
this being so, we shall need even more 
officers as the war goes on. 

The plan now is that we scale down 
from the 55,000 in the V-12 program to- 
day to about 24,000 under the R. O. T. C, 
program, which will just about take care 
of the probable needs of the wartime 
Navy. That program is supposed to be 
decreased steadily as we approach the 
end of the war. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Do we not have 
far more than 24,000 Reserve officers at 
the present time? 

Mr. IZAC. Oh, yes. Do not misun- 
derstand me. The Naval R. O. T. C. pro- 
gram has nothing to do with those in 
the service today. They would not be 
given this course. These are the young 
men who would be coming in, starting as 
Reserve officers and they would become 
under the proposed plan about 50 percent 
of the future strength of the officer per- 
sonnel of the Regular Navy. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Iam not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
but this legislation reads as if this were 
the only authorization for Reserve of- 
ficers. 

Mr. IZAC. Oh, no. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. That is what I 
do not understand. 

Mr. IZAC There are two categories 
of Reserve officers. First, there are those 
of the Naval R. O. T. C. limited before 
the war to 7,200. Second, there are those 
that we have in at the present time who 
have come in in various ways from civil 
life. They cannot be in the Regular 
Navy unless we pass additional legisla- 
tion, except, of course, naval aviators for 
whom that legislation has already been 
enacted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. Speaker, the question raised by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CoLE] was raised in the com- 
mittee and the committee failed to agree 
with his viewpoint. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield and advise the 
House by what margin? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, with pleasure; be- 
cause I never have anything to hide. 
By a vote of 7 to 6 the committee re- 
jected the proposal cffered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cote]. 
Eleven members at that time consti- 
tuted a quorum, so, a quorum being 


present, by a majority vote they failed 
to follow his views. 

fr. Speaker, the committee did that 
based upon the statement of Admiral 
Jacobs who said that he had no objec- 
tion to striking out entirely the 14,000 if 
the committee saw fit to do so but, he 
said, by putting the 14,000 in the Navy 
was enabled to have a well-planned pro- 
gram. That is the justification. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the 
gentleman also advise the Members that 
Admiral Jacobs also said that if this was 
stricken out the Navy would go ahead 
with its plans in any event? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

fr. COLE of New York. And come 
back to the Congress with a counterpro- 
posal? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. This is a case of 
tweedledee and tweedledum. It does 
not make any difference except that this 
dces enable the Navy to have some ob- 
jective toward which to work in peace- 
times. If you go back to the 7,260, then 
there is no need for the 50 universities 
and the 23 that you are going to put in 
will probably fade away. That is a fac- 
tor that should be taken into considera- 
tion in a planning program. I am hop- 
ing that the universities of the country 
may be utilized to make officers in the 
Navy and give every poor boy in America 
a chance to follow a naval career if he 
wants to. When we have 14,000 we have 
an assurance that is going to be a stand- 
ard at which to shoot instead of the 
7,200. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. . Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy made 
the following statement: 

The maximum of 7,200 students was fixed 
by Congress to reflect the officer-candidate 
needs of the Navy as constituted prior to 
the present war—a small Navy in contrast 
to the present one or to that which will 
operate in the period immediately following 
the war. Long-term planning for an ex- 
panded Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program is essential to serve the peacetime 
Officer replacement needs of a greatly ex- 
panded post-war Navy. * * * It is con- 
sidered essential that a propcsal which would 
permit this expansion be introduced into 
the present Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. Therefore, the Navy Depart- 
ment strongly recommends the enactment 
of the proposed legislation embodied in the 
enclosed bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. The gentleman 
is quite correct in his quotation. I trust 
the House will vote down the pend- 
ing amendment because this bill is a 
constructive post-war planning which 
does not commit the Congress to any 
Cefinite proposal; however, you cannot 
plan unless you have an objective. 

Mr. Speaker, I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the Post-war Committee mysel 
and may I sey that committee has no 
legislative authority. We have got to do 
this through the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, therefore this is the right and 
proper time to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amendment 
be rejected. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio asked a question a while ago 
which I do not think anybody answered, 
certainly not to my satisfaction. As I 
understand it, this bill deals with train- 
ees, not officers? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr.RAMSPECK. They may never be- 
come officers. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, they may 
never become officers. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker,-will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr.FOLGER. Where are these train- 
ees to come from? 

Mr. VINSON. They will come from 
the student bodies of universities. 

Mr. FOLGER. Suppose a boy in the 
Navy wants to take advantage of this? 

Mr. VINSON. He has an equal op- 
portunity because we are taking them 
in today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
LMr.,Co.Le.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, and 
further to extend my remarks and in- 
chide a newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DIcKSTEIN], is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

ARMY AND NAVY NURSES 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in the press and on Capitol 
Hill about the drafting of nurses who 
are badly needed both for the Army and 
the Navy. It has also been said that 
by drafting some of these nurses our 
home front will be crippled and our hos- 
pitals will ve greatiy affected if and when 
we follow through with this prograin. 
I can understand that nurses in the 
ermed forces are essential and neces- 
sary at all costs, even at the cost of the 
home front, but it is my best judgment, 
afiecr giving the matier some careful 
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study, that we do not have to draft 
any nurse in the armed services and 
that we can get all the nurses necessary 
to supply the demands of the Army and 
the Navy if and when we will consider 
the problem intelligently and will do 
away with a number of restrictive reg- 
ulations adopted by both Army and Navy 
during peacetime. 

I have today introduced two bills. 
One bill was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and the other to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. One is 
H. R. 1571 and the other is H. R. 1572. 
May I call your attention to them and 
ask you to examine them in the light 
of the problem we are facing? 

Under the strict regulations of the 
Army and the Navy a graduate nurse of 
any academy, school, or college cannot 
join the Nurse Corps of the Army or the 
Navy unless she is registered with the 
State. There are thousands upon thou- 
sands of young women who have gradu- 
ated from colleges and schools as nurses, 
more than qualified, but who have not 
registered or been examined or taken 
the examination in their own State. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Does the gentleman 
realize that the registration of nurses in 
the various States is for the protection 
of the people; that it does establish the 
qualifications that a young woman must 
have for the practice of the profession 
which she has studied? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I fully agree with 
the gentlewoman, definitely; but we are 
in a war and we need nurses, 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes; but we need 
nurses for our men who are tops. We 
cannot take chances on them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN.. I am for the gentle- 
woman 100 percent, but may I call this 
to her attention? In my State I think 
there are available at least between 10,- 
000 and 15,000 young women who have 
graduated from schools or colleges as 
nurses, but who have never registered or 
taken the so-called State examination. . 

Mrs. BOLTON. Then would it not be 
well if they did? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
but they have not. 

Mrs. BOLTON. But they can at any 
time. The State boards give examina- 
tions all the time. They can take these 
examinations. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. I appreciate that. 
The reason that some of them were not 
able to take it was because of home con- 
ditions, because they had not complied 
with certain rules and regulations so 
strictly provided for in certain States, 
that when they were apprentices in hos- 
pitals they had not taken care of more 
than 10 or 12 beds, and the requirements 
call for at least .20 beds before they would 
let them qualify for registry under the 
law. Some requirements are very tech- 
nical and do not measure the actual abil- 
ity of the nurses. The Army and Navy 
regulations are based solely on the fact 
that she must be a registered nurse of the 
State. Some States may not have as 
strict requirement as the State of New 
York has and their nurses have made a 
very good showing. Therefore, we have 


It would be well, 
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thousands upon thousands of young 
women who, I am reliably informed by 
responsible groups, would be more than 
glad to join the Nurse Corps of either the 
Army or the Navy in order to help win 
this war and give our boys every possible 
protection. I agree with my colleague 
from Ohio. I tend to agree with her on 
many things. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Have you, sir? That 
is very nice to know. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentlewoman’s 
point is well taken, but we are short of 
nurses. How are we going to get them? 
We cannot create them overnight. Here 
is an opportunity, by repealing that re- 
striction in the Navy and Army rules, to 
get from 20,000 or 30,000 to 100,000 young 
women and send them to school, if neces- 
sary, to brush up on their training, ir- 
respective of the fact that they have not 
been registered in the States as required 
by the States as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It would seem to me it would 
be a great help. At the same time, we 
would not be crippling our hospitals. I 
am informed that there are hospitals 
today with 10 to 20 and 50 beds vacant be- 
cause there are no nurses to take care of 
the home front, yet there are thousands 
upon thousands of sick people on the 
home front who need every possible nurs- 
ing attention. 

I think we should be practical in this 
time of our need for nurses and relax 
that strict rule that a nurse, although 
graduated from the finest school, cannot 
join the Nurse Corps of the Army or the 
Navy unless she is registered in her own 
State. If you remove that restriction 
you will have all the nurses you want. 

If necessary, let us spend a little 
money and send them to a school to 
brush up on their training. I am sure 
they will then do something for the war 
effort, and we will not be crippled by our 
lack of nurses. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
tlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Iam sure of this, that 
the Army and the Navy are looking for 
various ways to do the thing that needs 
to be done, and that they will welcome 
any suggestions from any Member of 
this body. I feel it would be very well to 
have the suggestions the gentleman has 
made studied thoroughly. The restric- 
tions that are put on by the Army and 
the Navy are naturally for the protection 
of the men, which the gentleman knows 
end has stated. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I grant that; but if 
I needed help, I would rather have help 
from a graduate nurse who has not 
registered with her State than have no 
nurse at all. These physically fit, able, 
and intelligent young American women 
are ready to do the job, but they are not 
allowed to enter that service or be recog- 
nized as nurses because of certain com- 
plicated regulations in some States. I 
say those regulations are proper during 
peacetime, but it seems to me that any 
intelligent American who has some sort 
of schooling can fill the place in an 
emergency, and we have an emergency, 
there is no question about that. I sug- 
gest that we may then be in a position to 
take registered nurses from certain hos- 
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pitals, if necessary, and replace them 
with some of these young women to take 
care of the home front. 

Mrs, BOLTON. I think that is an ex. 
cellent suggestion. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think we ought to 
get some action without trying to dis. 
turb the homes of this country by mak. 
ing it appear as if we were going to draft 
all the women for the Nurse Corps. 

Let me call attention to another point. 
We have colored regiments, and I think 
they have done a great job. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. What relation. 
ship has the gentleman’s bill to the cadet 
nurse service which is now in effect, 
where they take girls who are not college 
graduates, give them a little nursine 
training, and put them into uniform and 
finally put them in the service? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. My judgment is 
that the ones I am talking about would 
be more fitted and more capable of per- 
forming nursing than those they are tak- 
ing from the volunteer ranks and putting 
into some school and giving some tempo- 
rary training. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
admits that they must have some oppor- 
tunity to get scientific training in order 
to be satisfactory nurses? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. OfcourseIdo. The 
people I am speaking about have all had 
their necessary training. They just did 
not register in their respective States, 
which in turn, despite their training, 
disqualifies them for appointment in the 
Army or Navy Nurse Corps. I am just 
calling attention to the fact that we must 
cut the red tape of such regulations. It 
is not a law; it is a regulation by the 
Army and the Navy. Under this regula- 
tion, which I will incorporate in the Rrec- 
ORD, no young lady of any age, no matter 
what school she may graduate from as 
a nurse, is eligible to join the Nurses’ 
Corps in either of the branches unless 
she is registered in a certain State under 
its provisions. I say that by repealing 
that we can get trained nurses capable 
to serve. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Is the gentleman 
familiar with the Cadet Nurse Training 
Service? 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. I know something 
about it. I do not know too much about 
it. As I understand, they are taking 
some young women and sending them to 
this particular college for the purpose of 
training them as nurses. Am I correct? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. A lot of them, 
yes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. There is still in the 
appropriation made by this body money 
which is available to nurses who have in- 
adequate training for the purpose of 
giving them what is called a refresher or 
specialized course so that many of these 
nurses of which you speak, sir, can go 
at Government expense to reinforce 
their nurse’s training as needed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. ‘That is very en< 
couraging. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. This feature of the 

pili setting up the Cadet Nurse Corps has 

been of great service to the country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think there ought 
to be some more information on it. 
These graduated nurses ought to be 
eiven every opportunity to brush up a 
pit, if necessary, So as to make them eli- 
gible for the armed services. 

Mrs. BOLTON. As I have said, there 
has been up to this time a fund which 
has been used for exactly that purpose 
and it has done splendid work. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman. While thinking about this 
pressing need for qualified nurses, I hap- 
pened to come across a little item in the 
press referring to the subject. It was a 
letter written to Mr. Winche)l. It reads 
as follows: 

Dear Mr. WINCHELL: As I listen each Sun- 
day evening I am more convinced you are 
honestly and conscientiously trying to help 
win the war and make possible the winning 
of the peace. You mentioned the desperate 
need for nurses for the armed forces. Can 
you, as an honest reporter, continue to make 
the plea for nurses without adding “the Army 
wants white nurses”? Of the 9,000 registered 
Negro nurses, the Army has taken 247, while 
the Navy has taken not a.one. Yet we are 
told that 10,000 nurses are needed at once 
and may be drafted. 


Apparently these nurses are registered 
and perfectly able and willing to do their 
part. Should we permit prejudice and 
intolerance to stay in the way of our 
fighting men’s getting all the care to 
which they are entitled? Why not per- 
mit these young women to do their share 
for their country? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think the figures the 
gentleman has are a little low. I believe 
there are 308 Negro nurses in the Army 
Nurse Corps. There was established 
some years ago a ratio of colored nurses 
in the Army, based somewhat on popu- 
lation, I believe. It may interest the 
gentleman to know that I have been 
working for some years to lift the ban 
on Negro nurses in the Army, and I am 
constantly working at it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is the gentlewoman 
still working at it? 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes, indeed, sir. The 
gentleman would perhaps be interested 
to know that I had the pleasure and the 
privilege of spending a day with 61 col- 
ored nurses who were sent over as a unit 
to England as they were just finishing 
their orientation course. They were an 
exceedingly fine group of women, and the 
reports I have had of their work since 
then have been splendid. I am very 
much in accord with the gentleman’s 
view that we could use more of them. 

At the same time I hope the gentleman 
appreciates that the actual number of 
these women who would qualify for the 
Army out of that 9,000 is probably in the 
same ratio as in the case of white nurses. 
Seventy-eight thousand nurses have vol- 
unteered for service and only 53,000 have 
been accepted. So it is well to remem- 
ber that there is a ratio there to be con- 
Sidered, of age, and other factors. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentlewoman 
has made a very fair observation and I 
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appreciate it. But my point is that we 
are engaged in an all-out war and that 
we need every possible help, manpower 
as well as womanpower. We have that 
material if we just turn around and cut 
some of the red tape which has accumu- 
lated during peacetime. My dear col- 
leagues, regulations do not mean a thing 
when they deprive a soldier of needed 


help. I do not care whether the nurse’ 


who helps our soldiers is a graduate from 
a school in Alakama, New York, or Ohio, 
if she is right there to help him when 
he most needs her help. If we will re- 
vise these restrictive regulations I am 
sure that we can get a sufficient number 
of nurses to cope with the problem we 
are facing. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Would it perhaps be 
contributive to the gentleman if I ad- 
vised him I do know these regulations 
are being studied at this moment? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am very grateful 
to the gentlewoman and thank her for 
her contribution. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
may be granted the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Hoven], for 7 days, on account of 
the illness of his father. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIcHaNn] is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

PEACE AND A JUST WORLD ORDER 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the past 
month has been a harrowing experience 
for our people. They have seen our be- 
loved country suffer serious set-backs, 
both on the military and the political 
fronts. Thanks be to God that the 
break-through in the west was only a 
temporary defeat, and that our heroic 
fighting men are driving the Nazis back 
to their initial starting point. On the 
political front, however, we have not yet 
regained the ground we lost during the 
past month. Recent utterances of re- 
sponsible statesmen, both here and 
abroad, particularly with respect to the 
future of Poland, have left our people 
bewildered, disheartened, and confused. 
They are bewildered, disheartened, and 
confused because to them it has appeared 
that the ideals for which their boys are 
fighting are in serious danger of being 
compromised. They are disturbed by 
the signs that the Allied leaders find it 
expedient to yield to necessity, that they 


' find it to their best interests to sacri- 


fice ideals to so-called practical neces- 
sity. And that is why they are still 
weighed down by what Senator VANDEN- 
BERG called in his recent epochal address 
“a grave melancholy.” 

The President launched, it is true, a 
counter attack in his recent State of the 
Union address, to regain the ground we 
have lost on what might be called the 
spiritual front, when he give us the com- 
forting assurance that— 

We and our allies have a duty, which we 
cannot ignore, to use our influence to the 
end that no temporary or provisional au- 


thorities in the liberated countries block the 
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eventual exercise of the people’s right freely 
to choose the government and institutions 
under which, as freemen, they are to live. 


It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that our 
people need more assurance than that. 
They need more definite assurance that 
we shall not return to what the Ameri- 
can bishops called in their annual state- 
ment last November “the tragedy of 
power politics which, in the past, divided 
nations and sowed the seeds of war.” 
The people need more at this present 
moment than the assurance that we 
shall stand by the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. They need the assur- 
ance that we shall stand by those prin- 
ciples not because it is expedient for us 
to do so, or because it is in our self- 
interest to do so. They need the assur- 
ance that we shall stand by those prin- 
ciples for the soundest and deepest of 
motives, because it is the right, the moral 
thing to do. 

I view with real concern, Mr. Speaker, 
the assertion made recently that our 
country cannot be expected to act on any 
final motive other than self-interest. I 
feel sure that the parents of the 40,000 
casualties in the battle of the Belgian 
bulge expect our country to act from 
higher motives than that. It is true that 
all the nations are wedded to their own 
interests, but I might recall here the re- 
mark of Winston Churchill that it is “not 
always given to the wisest of men or na- 
tions to know at every moment where 
their true interests lie, but even the 
humblest and simplest can see from day 
to day where their duty lies.” And I 
should like to recall that the Great Pow- 
ers thought they were consulting their 
best interests in the thirties when they 
connived at the open defiance of interna- 
tional law; history has mocked their 
worldly wisdom, and it seems to me that 
too much of our present diplomacy 
smacks of the same sort of wisdom; a 
wisdom that is willing to compromise 
with duty and ends by avoiding it. If we 
cannot mobilize in this country sufficient 
altruism, which is basically different 
from the motive of self-interest, we shall 
never lead the world toward a finer fu- 
ture. Let us put it on the record that 
the most enlightened selfishness wi'l not 
get us very far in the titanic task that 
lies before us. It will crack under the 
strain and under the pressure of the 
heavy sacrifices that will be demanded 
of us. Our people know this. They know 
that only a spirit of unselfishness, a re- 
ligious spirit, a strong sense of human 
brotherhood; an impelling desire to 
achieve the common good, which, after 
all, includes our own national good, will 
suffice to strengthen our arms for the 
task. This unselfishness has a far great- 
er range of vision, they know, than even 
the most enlightened self-interest. This 
spirit of unselfishness or altruism will not 
betray us, but will lead us along straight 
paths. That enlightened self-interest 
which has been set before us recently as 
the final motive of our national action is 
a very deceptive policy, they know. It is 
not honest with ourselves, nor with oth- 
ers. It travels on crooked paths which 
lead only to disappointment and defeat. 
We may not always realize it at the time, 
but in retrospect we shall come to know 
that the road of enlightened self-interest 
brings us only to the dead end of defeat. 
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The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that more 
and more people are becoming convinced 
that the peace which we are about to set 
up can only be secure under the moral 
law that comes from God, a law from 
which no nation, no more than any man, 
can claim exemption. The people are 
expecting that we shall set about the 
framing of the peace and of the machin- 
ery to maintain it with this conviction 
deep in our hearts. Mr. Speaker, we are 
entering upon the most solemn: period in 
our national history. Within the next 
few months we shall be called upon to 
take a leading part in setting up the 
foundation, at least, of the new world 
order. And unless I misinterpret the 
temper of our people, I am sure that they 
demand that this new order be founded 
upon the solid rock of international 
morality. They have not forgotten what 
our President said in his message to Con- 
gress January 6, 1941, when he enumer- 
ated the “four freedoms,” “to that new 
order—Hitler’s—we oppose the greater 
conception—the moral order.” 

What is that moral order which the 
President says must supplant the so- 
called new order of the Nazis? Over 15 
months ago, Mr. Speaker, the official 
spokesmen of the three great religious 
bodies of this country outlined the mini- 
mum requirements of that order. In a 
statement unprecedented in the history 
of the country, 146 Catholic, Jewish, and 
Protestant leaders set forth 7 minimum 
requirements of a just peace and a just 
world order. That 7-point declaration 
was hailed in the Senate as “confirming 
the deepest and best aims of our country 
in this war.” The majority leader of 
this House, in introducing this statement 
in the Recorp, declared that “it is the 
fullest and farthest reaching brief state- 
ment on world peace that has yet been 
issued,” and he declared further that “it 
merits close and favorable consideration 
by all the citizens of the country.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is my information that 
the citizens of this country—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jew—have indeed been 


giving this momentous statement the. 


closest consideration ever since its issu- 
ance. Through sermons and _ study 
groups, in church and synagogue, in pub- 
lic mass meetings throughout the land, it 
has reached, I am told, a large propor- 
tion of the 60,000,000 members of these 
3 great religious bodies. I may say 
that I was deeply impressed by the state- 
ment of the Catholic signers in their sep- 
arate preamble, that these articles are 
“principles of the moral law and their 
prime applications to the world prob- 
lems of our day” and express “the mini- 
mum requirements of a’*peace which 
Christians can endorse as fair to all 
men.” 

May I call your attention, Mr. Speak- 
er, to article 5 of the tri-faith statement 
which declares that international insti- 
tutions to maintain peace with justice 
must be organized. Both church and 
synagogue are teaching the moral ne- 
cessity of such an organization. This 
country, Mr, Speaker, will be called upon 
in the near future to declare itself with 
regard to American participation in a 
world organization to preserve peace 
with justice. Let us not deceive our- 
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selves. The setting up and successful 
operation of that organization will not be 
an easy task. It will take the most com- 
plete all-out effort of which this Nation 
is capable. What shall sustain us in that 
demanding effort? Will self-interest be 
sufficient? Will political expediency? 
Never. ({t will call for sacrifices which 
national selfishness could never endure, 


‘It will call for concessions which self- 


interest would never make. It will call 
for contributions which mere expediency 
would never justify. Those are the mo- 
tives which wrecked the old League of 
Nations. So-called vital interests which 
the individual nations used as a touch- 
stone of their cooperation and of which 
they alone remained supreme judge, were 
not enough to ensure its success. Judg- 
ing only by their so-called vital interest, 
none of the great powers acknowledged 
any responsibility to the world communi- 
ty or conceded that the common good of 
humanity was superior to its own na- 
tional good, Only one motive will ever 
bring success to the new organization for 
peace. Only one motive will ever arouse 
in our people and in the other peoples 
that unflagging, permanent flow of ef- 
fort that will be necessary; only one dy- 
namic will ever empower us to carry 
through, and that motive, that dynamic, 
is the conviction that such an organiza- 
tion is a moral imperative, demanded 
now by the interdependence of the family 
of nations. 

It is strongly significant, Mr. Speaker, 
that according to their official declara- 
tion, the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
bodies of this country agree, as the Cath- 
olic hierarchy declared in their recent 
statement, that “an international insti- 
tution, based on the recognition of an 
objective moral obligation, and not on 
the binding force of covenant alone, is 
needed for the preservation of a just 
peace and the promotion of interna- 
tional cooperation for the common good 
of the international community.” 

It is the great contribution of these 
religious bodies that they are continuing 
to preach the moral necessity of an in- 
ternational organization at this time. 
They are convinced that no other motive 
than this moral imperative will ever be 
able to provide the compelling power 
sufficient to sustain statesmen and peo~ 
ple in the arduous effort to organize the 
world for peace. 

I submit that if we Members of Con- 
gress give assurance that we share this 
deep conviction, we would go far toward 
dissipating that “grave melancholy” 
which still shadows the lives of so many 
of our citizens, who still fear that their 
spokesmen are guided by nothing more 
exalted than self interest and expediency. 
What better assurance could we give to 
the bereaved parents of the 40,000 casu- 
alties in the battle of the Belgian bulge 
than that their boys have not fought to 
serve the ends of national self interest, 
but for the reign of justice and righteous- 
ness in a world of peace. 

Therefore I propose that we reaffirm 
at this time our adherence to the moral 
principles set forth in the following reso- 
lution which my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wetss], 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
LAFOLLETTE], join me in introducing. 


* 
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The resolution referred to by me fo}. 
lows: : 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring )— 

Whereas inspired by the reverent recogni. 
tion and acknowledgment of Almighty Gog 
as the Creator of mankind and as the su. 
preme and All Wise Legislator in our Decla. 
ration of Independence and official docu. 
ments of every kind, and officially or unoff- 
cially in everyday conduct of our Govern. 
ment, and necessarily therefore acknowlede- 
ing the existence of a higher law than man- 
made law, with a superior sanction than that 
imposed by nations on themselves and ha ving 
for its basis ultimately the very author of 
nature; and 

Whereas forced by sad experience to ac- 
knowledge that the ignoring of such higher 
law by the violation of solemnly sworn trea- 
ties between nations and by the violation of 
natural and inalienable rights of men and 
nations has resulted in almost irremediable 
evils and general chaos threatening the very 
existence of humankind, and recognizing 
that the vast majority of men of good will 
all over the world who realize this imminent 
danger are seeking sound and solid principles 
which may guide the establishment of a just 
world order, and mindful of the fact that it 
is the common people upon whom the bur- 
dens and the horrors of war fall most heavily 
and assuredly; and 

Whereas we, the Members of this Congress, 
representing as we believe the desires and 
the aspirations of our people for a lasting 
peace after the successful conclusion of the 
present conflict, do propose as the basis for 
the directives which are to guide our repre- 
sentatives in the making of the peace, the 
following principles of a just world order; 
and 

Whereas, we believe that the fundamental 
principles of right and duty between nation 
and nation contained in this code, if loyally 
and honestly followed by governments, will 
put an end to such tragedies and catastro- 
phies as we witness today: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the desire and the will 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
following principles shall be adhered to as the 
basis for the establishment of peace and a 
just world order; 

Furthermore, the implementation of these 
principles shall be the objective of this Na- 
tion. 


THE MORAL LAW MUST GOVERN WORLD ORDER 


1. The organization of a just peace depends 
upon practical recognition of the fact that 
not only individuals but nations, states, and 
international society are subject to the sover- 
eignty of God and to the moral law which 
comes from God. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL MUST BE ASSURED 


2. The dignity of the human person as the 
image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by 
the positive action of national governments 
and international organization. States as 
well as individuals must repudiate racial, 
religious, or other discrimination in viola- 
tion of those rights. 


THE RIGHTS OF OPPRESSED, WEAK, OR COLONIAL 
PEOPLES MUST BE PROTECTED 


3. The rights of all peoples, large and small, 
subject to the good of the organized world 
community, must be safeguarded within the 
framework of collective security. The prog- 
ress of undeveloped, colonial, or oppressed 
peoples toward political responsibility must 
be the object of international concern. 


THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES MUST BE SECURED 


4. National governments and international 
organization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural mi- 
norities to economic livelihood, to equal op- 
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portunity for educational and cultural de- 
yelopment, and to political equality. 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS TO MAINTAIN 

PEACE WITH JUSTICE MUST BE ORGANIZED 

5. An enduring peace requires the organi- 
zation of international institutions which 
will develop a body of international law; 
guarantee the faithful fulfillment of inter- 
national obligations, and revise them when 
necessary; assure collective security by dras- 
tic limitation and continuing control of 
armaments, compulsory arbitration and ad- 
judication of controversies, and the use when 
necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce 
the law. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COOPERATION MUST 

BE DEVELOPED 

6. International economic collaboration to 
assist all states to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living for their citizens must replace 
the present economic monoply and exploita- 
tion of natural resources by privileged groups 
and states. 
A JUST SOCIAL ORDER WITHIN EACH STATE MUST 

BE ACHIEVED 

7, Since the harmony and well-being of 
the world community are intimately bound 
up with the internal equilibrium and social 
order of the individual states, steps must be 
taken to provide for the security of the 
family, the collaboration of all groups and 
classes in the interest of the common good, 
a standard of living adequate for self-devel- 
opment and family life, decent conditions of 
work, and participation by labor in decisions 
affecting its welfare. 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WEISS. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman for his very fine state- 
ment and to state to the House that he 
has been materially responsible for gath- 
ering the information and getting three 
Members of the House of all faiths and 
of both political parties to join in in- 
troducing the concurrent resolution to- 
day. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and I further ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr, LAFOLLETTE] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
crucial importance of impending de- 
cisions impels me to join with my col- 
leagues the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
FEIGHAN] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Welss] in urging the 
affirmation at this time of the funda- 
mental moral propositions contained in 
our resolution. In face of the historic 
opportunities and the historic responsi- 
kilities which confront us, I am con- 
vinced, Mr. Speaker, that something new 
must be added to our statecraft—a more 
lively sense of the demands which are 
Made upon us by that basic morality 
which governs Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, and pagans alike. 

In support of my colleagues, I want 
to emphasize that the seven proposals of 
our resolution are invested with much 
higher authority than that which our 
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sponsorship confers upon them. These 
proposals represent the distillation of 
scores of official church and synagogue 
pronouncements on world order issued 
during the past 5 years. The principles 
of our resolution set forth the agree- 
ments which were found by comparative 
studies of all those various statements. 
Those agreements were formulated after 
months of negotiation, and subscribed to 
by leading personalities in the three re- 
ligious groups. 

The authority of these statements is 
further enhanced by the standing of the 
signatories, among them the official 
heads of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
Synagogue Council of America, and the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
I understand, furthermore, that the 
British Council of Christians and Jews, 
headed by the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, the Chief Rabbi of Great Britain, 
and the Moderator of the Scottish 
Churches have also declared their ad- 
herence to the same principles. We are 
thus presented, Mr. Speaker, with a 
unanimity of agreement among the re- 
ligious leaders in the English-speaking 
democracies that is unprecedented in the 
histcry of the past 400 years. 

This unanimity is all the more im- 
pressive in view of the wide divergencies 
among the same religious groups on so 
many matters of doctrine and ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. I think it may be considered 
@ measure of the importance they 
ascribe to the problem of organizing the 
peace that, despite all their continuing 
differences, they have chosen to carry 
out this common enterprise. 

A Protestant can easily recognize in 
these propositions the reformulation of 
principles that have already repeatedly 
been expounded in Protestant pro- 
nouncements. These seven principles 
clearly reflect, for example, the political 
propositions of the well-known “six 
pillars of peace” promulgated by the 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace. 

I can testify, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Protestant signers of this statement form 
as impressive a list of leaders of Ameri- 
can protestantism as can be found. They 
include not only the then president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, Rt. Rev. 
Henry St. George Tucker, but two former 
presidents, Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
and Dean Luther A. Weigle, as well as 
the new president, Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam. In addition, the heads of 21 
Protestant denominations, not to men- 
tion leaders of the more important inter- 
denominational organizations, adhered 
to the statement. To be sure, the leaders 
signed as individuals, but their official re- 
sponsibilities gave weight to their signa- 
tures. 

Bishop Tucker, then president of the 
Federal Council of Churches, com- 
mended the three-faith declaration to 
the Protestant churches in the following 
words: 

The pattern for peace represents such an 
impressive consensus of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish thought with regard to the post- 
war world that I earnestly hope it will be 
widely studied and discussed throughout the 
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constituency of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. I warmly 
commend it to the churches as a highly sig- 
nificant interpretation of the goals for which 
Christian people should strive as they think 
of their responsibility for world order. 


Bishop Oxnam, secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Methodist Bishops and now presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches, 
praised the Pattern for Peace, as follows: 

It is significant that Protestant, Jew, and 
Roman Catholic, all inspired by the basic 
considerations of religion, have united in the 
formulation of a statement of principles upon 
which enduring peace inevitably rests. This 
great document, issued jointly last October, 
has become known as the Pattern for Peace. 
It behooves religious forces everywhere to 
center fundamental attention upon this Pat- 
tern for Peace, study the related document 
entitled “The Pillars of Peace,” issued by the 
Federal Coun¢il of Churches of Christ in 
America, and move forward with the fuil 
strength of religion in a free democracy until 
decision shall be‘made upon the basis of 
these documents. 


Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council, said in 
his report to the biennial session of the 
Federal Council, meeting in Pittsburgh in 
December: 

The Pattern for Peace is an impressive 
demonstration of the fact that there are com- 
mon causes in support of which all the re- 


ligious bodies of our Nation can stand to- 
gether. 


Recently these same principles have 
been commended to the churches for 
study and discussion by the international 
convention of the Disciples of Christ and 
by the biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church of America. 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that these 
are fundamental general principles 
rather than concrete solutions of indi- 
vidual problems, but it would be a mis- 
take to consider that they are, therefore, 
so far removed from the realities of the 
present world situation as to be imprac- 
ticable and utopian. While they may 
seem remote from the world of practical 
politics and common experience, they 
are, and must be considered, the indis- 
pensable guides upon which our political 
intelligence must rely. The task of ap- 
plying these principles, of course, to the 
concrete problems of the current situ- 
ation is a continuing one. An example 
of such an effort by Protestant leaders 
was the resolution on the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals adopted at Pittsburgh 
last December at the biennial session of 
the Federal Council of Churches, which 
represents 25 Protestant and Orthodox 
denominations, with a membership, 
roughly, of 25,000,000. 

I quote from this resolution the con- 
sidered judgment on those proposals in 
the light of moral principles: 

We believe that the proposed organization, 
with such beneficial modifications as ought 
to result from further consideration by the 
prospective Members, can be developed into 
one that will commend itself to the Chris- 
tian conscience. As such, we believe it should 
receive the support of our people, with full 
recognition of its present limitations and 
with determination to overcome them. Ad- 
mittedly, that will be a long, hard task. We 
emphasize that success will depend not 
merely upon political measures but upon 
more general acceptance throughout the 
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world of common moral judgments about 
national conduct. The ethical and moral 
standards recognized as applying to indi- 
viduals must become generally accepted as 
applicable also to national and international 
conduct. This is one of the indispensable 
conditions of world order. Without it inter- 
national law can never become a reliable in- 
strument of order. 

It is at this point that Christians have a 
peculiar responsibility. We recognize it as 
our duty to seek to translate into action the 
beliefs which we profess. It is, at the same 
time, our profound conviction that no sys- 
tem of international security can succeed 
which fails to reckon with such princtples 
of our faith as the imperative of the moral 
law, the worth of every human being, the 
precedence of human over material values, 
and the moral duty of cooperative action in a 
world community. No system for the organ- 
ization of world society, however perfect in 
political theory and structure, can long suc- 
ceed without the undergirding of these prin- 
ciples. And a system which may be imper- 
fect at its inception may develop into some- 
thing curative and creative if Christians are 
vigilant and persistent in concerted action 
to bring the moral and spiritual resources of 
their faith to bear continuously upon the 
problem of world order. 


May I note, Mr. Speaker, that Chris- 
tians are indeed becoming more and 
more vigilant and persistent “in con- 
certed action to bring the moral and 
spiritual resources of their faith to bear 
continuously upon the problem of world 
order.” I, for one, would not wish to 
brave their righteous indignation if these 


basic principles which the Protestant. 


leaders said in their separate preamble 
“must find expression in our national 
policies,” were either minimized or con- 
travened. 

There is, at the present time, Mr. 
Speaker, a widespread popular demand 
for the clarification of our war and our 
peace aims. I can think of no better 
way to satisfy that legitimate expres- 
sion of the public will than the immedi- 
ate afiirmation of these principles as the 
basis of our national policy. They are, 
as a fact, as even a cursory glance would 
show, far more complete and far more 
profound than the Atlantic Charter 
itself. 

There is a deeper reason for our mak- 
ing this affirmation at the present junc- 
ture. The Axis has not attacked only 
the United Nations. It has attacked the 
basic principles of human _ conduct 
which, for centuries, have united the 
nations. It has not only violated the 
law of nations, it has proclaimed a new 
law, a new order, governed by rules of 
its own making, ‘ 

As we victoriously repel this attempt 
to subvert civilization’s traditional mo- 
rality, it is timely, I suggest, to reaffirm 
the postulates of that “moral order” 
which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
FEIGHAN] said our President opposed to 
the “new order” proposed by Hitler. 

It is timely too, as we prepare to take 
counsel upon the shape of the peace 
that will crown our victory, to make 
public avowal of our determination to 
base our decisions upon these prem- 
ises. If America is to vindicate her- 
oft-repeated claim to the moral leader- 
ship of the world, we can do no less. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under @ 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania LMr. WEIss] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, making and 
maintaining peace following the present 
war is a problem which men in all fields 
of human endeavor must help to solve. 
Practical and realistic planning cannot 
be based on any one-sided consideration 
of the problem. Peace cannot be lasting 
unless built upon a firm foundation sup- 
ported by all religious faiths, endorsed by 
all political elements and adopted by all 
nations. With this objective in view, I, 
of the Jewish faith—together with my 
colleagues, Congressman MICHAEL A, 
FeicHan, Democrat, of Ohio, of the Cath- 
olic faith, and Congressman CHARLES M. 
LAFOLLETTE, Republican, of Indiana, of 
the Protestant faith—have this day in- 
troduced a concurrent resolution which 
embodies the principles that emanated 
from the pronouncements issued by the 
great church bodies of the Western Hem- 
isphere in their famous “Declaration on 
World Peace” as written on October 7, 
1943, by 146 American Protestant, Catho- 
lic, and Jewish leaders. Among these 
leaders we have the Rt. Rev. St. George 
Tucker, Bishop William Y. Bell, Rev. 
Ferdinand Q. Blanchard, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, and Rev. Daniel Poling, 
of the Protestant faith; Most Rev. Ed- 
ward Mooney, Most Rev. Samuel Alphon- 
sus Stritch, Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, and 
Most Rev. Basil Takach, of the Catholic 
faith; and Dr. Israel Goldstein, Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi Solomon B. Free- 
hof, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, and Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman, of the Jewish 
faith.” ‘ 

This great document has become 
known as Pattern for Peace because the 
“fruit of righteousness is justice and 
peace.” Peace without justice, history 
has demonstrated, does not endure. 

It is encouraging that religious spokes- 
men of America—Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish—who have the greatest stake 
in the triumph of righteousness, have 
joined in a statement on peace. 

I quote the Pattern for Peace: 

1. The organization of a just peace de- 
pends upon practical recognition of the fact 
that not only individuals but nations, states, 
and international society are subject to the 
sovereignty of God and to the moral law 
which comes from God. 

2. The dignity of the human person as the 
image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international 
declaration of rights and be vindicated by 
the positive action of national governments 
and international organization. States as 
well as individuals must repudiate racial, 


religious, or other discrimination in viola- 
tion of those rights. 

3. The rights of all peoples, large and 
sfnall, subject to the good of the organized 
world community, must be safeguarded with- 
in the framework of collective security. The 
progress of undeveloped, colonial, or op- 
pressed peoples toward political responsibil- 
ity must be the object of international con- 
cern. . 

4. National governments and international 
organization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural mi- 
norities to economic livelihood, to equal op- 
portunity for educational and cultural devel- 
opment, and to political equality. 

5. An enduring peace requires the organi- 
zation of international institutions which 
will develop a body of international law; 
guarantee the faithful fulfillment of inter- 
national obligations, and revise them when 
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necessary; assure collective security by dras. 
tic limitation and continuing control of 


armaments, compulsory arbitration, ang 
adjudication of controversies, and the use 
when necessary of adequate sanctions to 
enforce the law. 

6. International economic collaboration to 
assist all states to provide an adequate stand. 
ard of living for their citizens must replace 
the present economic monopoly and exploita- 
tion of natural resources by privileged groups 
and states. 

7. Since the harmony and well-being of 
the world community are intimately bound 
up with the internal equilibrium and social 
order of the individual states, steps must be 
taken to provide for the security of the fam- 
ily, the collaboration of all groups and Classes 
in the interest of the common good, a stand- 
ard of living adequate for self-development 
and family life, decent conditions of work, 
and participation by labor in decisions af- 
fecting its welfare. 


Obviously, this declaration does not 
aim to be a blueprint for a new world, 
Rather it is a statement of the principles 
that the signers believe should be ap- 
plied toward the end of achieving world 
peace. As a statement of principles, the 
declaration should be heartening for any 
of the oppressed people abroad or at 
home who may have read it. The docu- 
ment gives utterance to prophetic de- 
mands that have a cutting edge. To 
quote John Ruskin, the authors recog- 
nize that “the prosperity of their neigh- 
bors is in the end their own also; and 
that the poverty of their neighbors be- 
comes also in the end their own.” A 
special merit, then, of this declaration 
is that it assumes that the achievement 
of world peace is not only a spiritual 
problem but also a political and racial 
and an economic problem. It should be 
noted also that the declaration gives 
evidence of a new intercredal coopera- 
tion. One can scarcely imagine a joint 
statement like this being issued even a 
quarter of a century ago. In short, the 
declaration is an edifying document. 

Peace predicated on such foundations 
would mean the cessation of the racial or 
color injustices by which one-third of 
the world’s population, which happens to 
be white, denies rights and opportunities 
to the other two-thirds of the popula- 
tion which happen to be black or brown 
or yellow. It would mean an end to the 
exploitation of primitive groups by en- 
lightened peoples. It would mean that 
nations economically disadvantaged are 
helped to self-improvement and eco- 
nomic reconstruction, even as we bring 
such aid to the disadvantaged in our own 
midst. It would mean the spiritual re- 
generation of the human family to that 
concept of just and righteous interrela- 
tion in which the aggressors within each 
nation would desist from squeezing and 
oppressing their neighbors and fellow 
citizens for their own personal aggran- 
dizement. All the most perfected, prac- 
tical machinery in the world for main- 
taining peace will not avail until within 
men and nations there is created the 
spirit of the will to peace. 

Despite the war on the Axis powers, 
and despite our verbal contempt for 
their ideologies, it is difficult to make an 
essential- distinction between the atti- 
tude of the average gentile in America 
toward the Jew or of the average white 
toward the Negro—or the Japanese— 
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and the racist attitude expressed in the 
philosophies of national socialism and 
Japanese shintoism. Other examples 
could easily be cited to show that the 
strife that divides the nations also 
divides us here at home. As Dr. H. P. 
Van Dusen, of the World Council of 
Churches, says: 

The significant divisions in the making of 
the peace will not be between victors and 
vanquished, or even between nations allied 
in victory. The real division will be within 
nations, within each nation. 


A just and lasting peace will come only 
in the way in which war comes, that is, 
when it is inevitable. It will come only 
when there is a strong enough prophetic 
sentiment to demand it and get it. This 
hope and possibility, one may say, be- 
longs in the realm of religion rather than 
practical statesmanship. Perhaps what 
the world suffers from most is a condition 
in which the prophetic principles do not 
animate statesmanship. Statesmanship 
must be animated and governed by the 
great principle first enunciated in the 
Old Testament and then spread the 
world over through its quotation in the 
New Testament, “Thou shall not hate thy 
brother in thy heart—but thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” So long as race 
riots occur in Detroit and in other cities, 
so long as the poll tax can continue in 
the South—preventing even soldiers on 
the front from voting—so long as anti- 
Semitism continues to increase in Amer- 
ica, there is little likelihood of our secur- 
ing an enduring basis for cooperation 
with the Orient or even with the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The brother- 
hood of man must grow at home before 
it can be in wider commonalty spread. 
Our real task lies not between the na- 
tions but within each nation. Yes, 
within the heart and mind and will of 
every man, 

The recent statement by the President 
to Congress on foreign policy was en- 
couraging. Its generalities met with 
widespread approval both at home and 
abroad. Certainly no one could disagree 
with the President in arguing that we 
must stand together with the United Na- 
ticns in war and peace; that the period 
of readjusment following liberation will 
be as hard for the freed peoples as it was 
for us after the Revolutionary War; that 
differences among the victors are certain 
to arise; that we must not let these dif- 
ferences divide us, but that interna- 
tional cooperation on which enduring 
peace must be based is not a one-way 
street. : 

And the Nation rejoices in the Presi- 
dent’s reaffirmation that he stands four- 
square on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter; that it is our purpose to respect 
the right of all people to choose the form 
of government under which they are to 
live and that we intend to use our in- 
fluence to the end that “no temporary or 
provisional authorities in the liberated 
countries block the eventual exercise of 
the people’s right freely to choose the 
government and _ institutions under 
which, as free men, they are to live.” 

There is evident a wide and growing 
rift in the basic political understanding 
between the three major allies. Unless 
that rift is repaired, unless unity of policy 


and unity of purpose between the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union can be restored, not only can no 
valid international organization be es- 
tablished but no lasting peace settle- 
ments can be concluded. An immediate 
meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin, 
and, yes, de Gaulle, must be reached so 
that the present threat to Allied unity 
will be overruled and so that neither for- 
eign imposition nor mob rule, but popu- 
lar democracy, will become the means by 
which the- United Nations will jointly 
restore governments to the liberated re- 
gions. 

A meeting of all the United Nations 
immediately thereafter is needed so that 
the proposals of the Dumbarton Oaks 
may become the basis for a final agree- 
ment, and an international organization 
may be promptly installed, and initial 
authority to handle all political questions 
may be delegated to the Security Council 
of that organization. These will never 
be successfully solved if Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin attempt to deal 
with them exclusively in their rare and 
sporadic meetings. 

There is still time to turn the present 
tide if the Government of the United 
States will only assert the bold, vigorous, 
and democratic leadership which it has 
long since been called upon to assume. 

After World War No. 1 the United 
States lost its moral leadership in the 
world because it would not commit its 
military forces to the preservation of the 
international order its President helped 
establish. It would be an even greater 
mistake for the United States after this 
war to commit its military forces to the 
preservation of an international order in 
which it had abdicated its moral leader- 
ship. With the heavy price America has 
paid in bloodshed and human life in this 
war, we cannot abdicate our responsibili- 
ity to mankind. We must exert all our 
power and moral leadership; we must 
invoke divine guidance in preserving 
world peace. Our failure to act follow- 
ing World War No. 1 hastened and 
brought about World War No. 2. We 
must not fail again. The American peo- 
ple will not tolerate it. 

Free peoples everywhere have a right 
to realize the American dream of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
realize this objective, the nations of the 
world must restore human dignity among 
mankind. There can be no dignity of 
man without faith in God. And unless 
all men are imbued with that faith, their 
hopes of realizing the cherished dream 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness will crumble in hopeless disaster. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


CARE OF DISCHARGED VETERANS 


_Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
today to advise the House that I am re- 
questing the Secretary of War and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to in- 
vestigate the discharge and hospitaliza- 
tion of a G. I. from my district. He is 
Michael Slavik, 23 years of age, of 296 
Gregory Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 

On Tuesday, December 26, the press 
of the Nation featured « story in which 
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Mike was an unfortunate principal. It 
described how he obiained an automatic 
revolver from a soldier, hailed a cab, and 
was driven to Newark, where he relieved 
the driver of $55. Then, the story con- 
tinued, he went to Times Square in New 
York, where he boarded a car driven by a 
Manhattan lawyer, forced him .o drive 
back to New Jersey, and took from him 
$8 in bills and a $333 check. He made 
the lawyer get out of the car after telling 
him he would find it at a designated spot 
in New York the following day. He also 
handed the New Yorker $2 for cab fare. 
“Tll bet you think I’m a heel,” were the 
last words the lawyer remembered Mike 
saying as he drove on. 

When Mike was apprehended in Pas- 
saic by that city’s police on the following 
day he admitted the hold-up, confessing 
also that he had kidnaped and robbed 
a taxi driver earlier that Christmas 
morning. 

Mike’s story hit the daily and weekly 
press, because he wore numerous decora- 
tions, including the Purple Heart and the 
Silver Star. He was described as a G. I. 
who had killed a dozen or more Japs in 
the jungles of Goodenough Island, 
Finschhaven, and Sanananda in the 
Pacific. He was also supposed to have a 
shell fragment in his right leg and a 
bayonet scar on his arm. Time maga- 
zine reported that after cracking up in 
the Pacific he could not take it any more, 
and the “Army kept him in rest hospi- 
tals for a while, then suddenly last Au- 
gust gave him an honorable medical dis- 
charge, assumed that he was fit to re- 
turn to civilian life.” 

After his arrest by the Passaic police, 
Mike waived extradition and was surren- 
dered *o the New York authorities. He 
was committed to Bellevue Hospital for 
observation by a New York magistrate, 
and his time there is supposed to be up 
this week-end. When he was arraigned 
in New York Mike is said to have run 
his big hands through his mop of brown 
hair saying dejectedly, “Maybe I need a 
psychiatrist.” 

When I was home last week end I in- 
stituted some inquiries about this G. I. 
and I found that shortly before this 
crime he had approached a Passaic citi- 
zen asking the latter if he knew where 
there was a veterans’ hospital. The lat- 
ter had directed him to a local service- 
men’s organization, 

Returning to Washington I followed 
up my inquiries and was surprised to 
find that while Mike was entitled to wear 
the Asiatic-Pacific ribbon, he was not en- 
titled to wear the Purple Heart or the 
Silver Star. Then I was amazed to learn 
that his Army record showed numerous 
infractions, a history of mental trouble 
dating back to his early days in Pennsyl- 
vania when his father, a coal miner, used 
to beat him, and there was also a nota- 
tion in his papers indicating that he 
could not be released from the military 
“without danger.” 

This soldier was discharged from the 
Rheades General Hospital at Utica, N. Y., 
on August 3, 1944. I was informed today 
that the Army was endeavoring, through 
its personnel at Fort Jay, N. Y., to regain 
control of this discharged veteran. Ido 
not know how this can be done unless 
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the fact that he has been wearing deco- 
ratians contrary to Federal laws gives 
this right. I do know this, however, that 
in fairness to Mike Slavik and to every 
cther G. I. who may be a mental case 
and to our society as a whole, this case 
should be investigated promptly. If the 
appropriate agencies of Government are 
not properly screening these men before 
discharge and caring for them after dis- 
charge it is time for corrective action, 
Mike Slavik’s case is a challenge to our 
Government and, strangely enough, it 
may well be the story he helped to write 
on this last Christmas Day will have a 
better ending. 

Time magazine in its issue of January 
8, 1945, describes Mike Slavik’s home- 
coming as follows: 

NEW JERSEY 
HOMECOMING 

Big, muscular Michael Slavik, 23, decided 
to have another drink. To a man who has 
killed a dozen or so Japs in the jungles of 
Goodenough Island, Finschhaven and San- 
andana, there is not much going on in 
Passaic, N. J. To Mike, L’s Tavern in Passaic 
looked like a more exciting place to welcome 
Christmas in than his neatly furnished 
cubicle at the Gregory Street rooming house. 
But even at a bar, an ex-sergeant of para- 
troopers, who has won a Silver Star, a Purple 
Heart, a shell fragment in his right leg, and 
a bayonet scar on his arm, gets bored— 
especially after a humdrum day on the job 
at a New Jersey rubber plant. Mike ordered 
still another drink. 

By 4 a.m. on Christmas morning, Mike did 
not remember exactly how many drinks he 
ad or what it was he was trying to forget. 
He found himself with an automatic revolver 
which he later said a soldier had given him. 
He went out on the street, hailed a cab, rode 
to Newark. Flashing his gun, he relieved 
the cab driver of $55. 

Then he caught a bus to Manhattan and 
spent the day in Times Square, weaving all 
afternoon from bar to bar. That evening, 
in the middle of theater-time traffic, the gun 
proved useful again. He stepped on the 
running board of a passing car and scrambled 
into the seat beside the startled driver, Man- 
hattan Lawyer Robert P. Lord. “Keep quiet,” 
Mike said, “I’m going with you.” He gave 
Lawyer Lord directions for driving to New- 
ark, left him £2 for cab fare, but took $8 
in bills, a $333 check, and Lord’s car. “I bet 
you think I’m a heel,” Mike said. “Now 
beat it. You'll find your car tomorrow at 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-second Street.” 
When Mike showed up again in L’s Tavern 
With his gun, someone called the police. 


“A bunch of nerves 


More and more in the last few years, liquor 
had been helping Mike to get away from 
depressing things. Time was when he could 
get away from things by running. At 14, 
to escape a future in the coal mines, he ran 
away from the 4-room shack in Daisey- 
town, Pa., where he and 10 other Slavik 
children lived on their father’s scant coal- 
mining wages. At 16, Mike lied about his 
age and escaped into the Army. In the 
Army, Mike won a hero’s medals, but in- 
juries and battle strain were too much for 
him. He was hurt at Lae, but when he was 


sent to an Australian hospital, he ran away 
and was A. W. O. L. for 3 months. Sent 
back into the Pacific fighting, he was 


wounded and suddenly cracked up. He now 
adniits: “I just couldn’t take it any more.” 
The Army kept him in rest hospitals for a 
while, then suddenly last August gave him 
an honorable medical discharge, assumed 
that he was fit to, return to civilian life. 
Last week Mike was in the Passaic jail. 
The hardened cops, a few with sons of their 
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own in the service who must some day begin 
to adjust themselves to civilian life, treated 
Mike gently. The charges were serious: 
Armed robbery and carrying a concealed 
weapon. But no one seemed anxious to press 
the more serious charge of kidnaping. 

Mike’s sister, Margaret, mourned: “He used 
to be so nice. Now he’s just a bunch of 
nerves and never sits still.” Mike, dejectedly 
running his big ‘hands through his mop 
of brown hair, said: “Maybe I need a 
psychiatrist.” 


Car] Ek, writing for the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News on January 2, éditorializes 
about Mike Slavik, as follows: 


BACKGROUND 
(By Carl Ek) 


People will read the story of 23-year-old 
Michael Slavik, back from fighting the Jap- 
anese, a hero with the Silver Star, Purple 
Heart, and scars on his body and mind, and 
they will shake their heads and say: “It’s the 
war that did it to him. He couldn’t settle 
down to a quiet life.” And they will worry 
about its effects on young fellows they know 
more intimately than they know Mike Slavik, 
the kidnaper and robber. Maybe, if they 
knew more about him, about his life before 
he went to New Guinea to serve under Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, they would be less 
inclined to put the blame for what happened 
to him on the war. It may have helped, true 
enough, but there were other things in Mike 
Slavik’s life. 

He told some of his story to the Passaic 
detectives whose not very pleasant duty it 
was to arrest him. Maybe because he sensed 
the genuine sympathy which Detective Cap- 
tain Michael Wynne felt for him, he unbur- 
dened himself to the captain, who served, 
himself, in France in the last war and has a 
boy of his own in uniform this time. Not a 
nice story, and it is remotely possible not an 
entirely true story. But the captain believes 
it is, and he has been a detective long enough 
to be reasonably cynical about the tales 
poured into h‘s ears. 

Mike Slavik was born in Czechoslovakia. 
His father came alone to this country, as 
many another immigrant has done, to earn 
enough money to bring his family over, too. 
He was a coal miner, a trade which has never 
made the men who follow it sweet and rea- 
sonable. He brought Mike Slavik to the 
United States first, then the rest of the fam- 
ily. They lived, nine in all eventually, in a 
four-room company shack in a small mining 
town. 

Mike Slavik had a scar on his leg where he 
was hit by shrapnel. He had another scar 
on his arm where a Japanese bayonet caught 
him in hand-to-hand combat. Yet, he told 
Captain Wynne, neither the incidents in 
which he had received those scars nor his 
other experiences in service—nor anything 
else in his life—stood out as vividly in his 
memory as something which had happened 
whenehe was 4 years old, His father, he told 
Captain Wynne, had hit him across the ear. 
with a poker. Beside this terrifying memory, 
everything else which had ever happened to 
him dimmed, became trivial. A psychologist 
could explain this, but anyone can under- 
stand it. 

So, even before he was of age, he tried to 
enlist in this Army. It offered him escape. 

He was smart enough, he related, to fib 
about his age. But when he was asked where 
he was born, he told the truth, and because 
he was an alien, he was not accepted. He 
went to another recruiting station, he said, 
and told them he was born in California. It 
worked, he said, and he became a soldier. 
This was several years before the war. 

Mike Slavik was proud of his record as a 
soldier. At one point in his story, a thought 
struck him. What a mess he had made of 
things, he observed. He had served his coun- 
try in a manner of which he could be proud. 
And then he had flung it all away. 
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Yes, he said, his record had been spotless, 
It had been so good he had come back from 
his pre-war tour of duty in the Pacific ang 
had been assigned as a guard at the White 
House. This was just before the war, Re. 
member, this is Mike Slavik’s story. Wheth- 
er or not he had been, in fact, stationed at 
the White House has not been verified, 

Then, when you come to his record in this 
war, you find the Silver Star. The Army does 
not hand out Silver Stars liberally. Many 
and many a genuine hero never gets to wear 
one. Mike Slavik’s Army record says it was 
awarded him. 

“You know what I ought to do?” he said. 
“I ought to put a rope around my neck.” 

At that, the police think, Mike Slavik did 
have a little bit of good luck. He got caught 
before he could do something worse. There 
is still the chance left for Mike Slavik to get 
straightened out. 

I don’t suppose anyone has missed the 
moral of Mike Slavik’s story. It is different 
when a fellow has something to come home 
to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes tomorrow following other 
special orders already granted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss SUMNER] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


WHY THE SHORTAGE OF BEEF? 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in view of the.fact that only three 
Members are present, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend at this point 
in the Recorp the speech I had prepared 
for this occasion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, O. P. A, has been repeatedly but vainly 
urged to protect the historic margins 
which would induce cattle feeders to pro- 
vide more beef. But O. P. A. restrictions 
encourage thin cattle to go to market 
before they are fattened. And now 
O. P. A. has concocted a new program 
which feeders lament will further reduce 
the beef supply. 


Said the Drover’s Journal editoria 
November 20, 1944: ‘ 


While competent beef makers dontinue to 
drop out of business because of ill-advised 
restrictive measures, Consumers endure a 
meat shortage and resultant rationing, and 
packers are forced to kiil 10 beef animals 
now, to get the same quantity of meat 6 
formerly provided. And despite these short- 
ages, many good calves which might well 
eventually end up in the feed lot under dif- 
ferent conditions, continue to find their way 
to the slaughter house. 


On November 16, the same well-in- 
formed trade paper said: 


Cattle of top quality are scarce and will 
continue so under O. P. A. There is no in- 
centive to long feeding and thus cattle of 
1944 lack the tonnage of the beef in .1942 
and 1943. The greatly augmented calf 
slaughter, another result of Government mis- 
manegement, gives warning of reduced beef 
supplies. The calves are little wanted ex- 
cept by the slaughterer, and he is turning 
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into veal what wouldn’t be accepted as veal 
in normal times—that is, heavier weights. 
This is only one of a number of unnatural 
and uneconomic manifestations of unwise 
control measures, 


As every woman knows, a thick, hot 
juicy steak is a morale builder for most 
any man. Neither our fighting men nor 
our men and women civilians should be 
forced to do without beef because of a 
cent or two per pound they would gladly 
pay in order to get the beef. A steak a 
day. Why not if they want it? Accord- 
ing to O. P. A. officials there is now a 
plentitude of cattle feed, there is a plenti- 
tude of thin cattle. Thére are many 
cattle feeders who, given adequate price 
encouragement, could, experts say, in- 
crease present total beef supply by as 
much as 40 percent. But, says O. P. A., 
our duty under the law—the law O. P. A. 
insisted Congress pass—is to hold down 
prices. How soon O. P. A. officials have 
forgotten how they promised at the hear- 
ings they would be scrupulously careful 
to obev the provision of law which pro- 
tects historic price margins. 

Housewives, taough they shop avidly 
for beef, do not protest because, of course, 
they cannot be expected to know the rea- 
son for the gross beef shortage. There 
is no loud outcry from farmers because 
many of the relatively few farmers who 
practice cattle feeding in normal times 
would just as soon skip it under uncertain 
wartiiize conditions. 

Put yourself in the farmers’ shoes: 
You are the cattle feeder living on your 
midwestern farm. Your income is de- 
rived chiefly from corn supplemented by 
soybeans, wheat, oats, clover, and so 
forth. Still, you realize that it is con- 
sidered good, efficient farming to feed 
some cattle during the winter when farm 
work slacks. The cattle would eat some 
of your corn and hay. They would also 


range among your cornstalks and eat - 


stuff you would otherwise plow under. 
By feeding some cattle and some hogs to- 
gether with the cattle you can improve 
the fertility of your soil and perhaps 
make a’bit of profit. But at best cattle 
feeding is a highly speculative operation 
in which even expert cattle feeders some- 
times “lose their shirts.” 

Every fall you do some worrying and 
figuring, trying to guess what the cattle 
prices are apt to be by spring. 

In order to emerge from the operation 
without a loss the price margin in nor- 
mal times must be such that there is a 
3-cent spread between the price you paid 
and the price for which you sell the cat- 
tle. You cannot finance the operation 
yourself because the cost of a herd of 
cattle runs up into thousands of dollars. 
You have to borrow the money from the 
bank. The banker cannot lend you the 
money unless he, too, feels that prices 
are going to be such that you will not 
come out of the operation “in the red.” 

Having decided to feed the coming 
winter, you journey to Kansas City in 
the fall and buy a lot of thin cattle 
shipped in from western ranges on which 
pasture has dried up. Then your trou- 
bles begin. You ship the animals home— 
Some may arrive dead. All through the 
long, icy, cold winter you labor from 4 
in the morning until long after dark, 


cutting ice in the tanks, caring for sick 
steers, mending fences, driving, feeding, 
and watering the cattle—all the arduous 
tasks necessary if you are to avoid being 
ruined in the gamble. At best the job is 
no picnic. Now that labor is scarce and 
dear, cattle feeding is literally an Augean 
undertaking. These days you could not 
come out of it at all with the historic 
3-cent margin; it had better be 5 cents. 

This year, with commercial fertilizer 
scarce, you would like to feed some cattle, 
but you know from your account books 
there is no money in it—thanks to O. 
P. A.—except maybe for big-time ex- 
perts. Even if you could persuade your 
banker to lend you the money, you would 
not be able to repay him. You want to be 
patriotic and back the Yanks. But O. 
P. A. will not let you, though it does seem 
a crying shame. Some day when the 
truth seeps out it may be considered a 
national scandal—like that business of 
killing all the little pigs. As for you, of 
course, you can sell your corn, plow un- 
der your cornstalks, and go without beef 
and eat pork. 

The following letter from a Midwestern 
cattle feeder who is a professional farm 
expert shows that experts feel about the 
same way: 


Dear Miss SuMNER: The bungling bureau- 
crats are on the loose again. I suppose that 
every business and industry thinks that they 
are the hardest hit but I doubt if any 
business has had the hurdles to surmount, 
nor the obstructions to meet that the Corn 
Belt beef-cattle feeder has had. Much in- 
telligent evidence has been given by experi- 
enced farmers and feeders to point out that 
production of meats could not be main- 
tained with live price ceilings on hogs, cat- 
tle, and sheep and the corn freeze of last 
summer. Even the Department of Agricul- 
ture records show that sheep are at their 
lowest level since 1937, hogs are down 30 
percent and in both cases the actual num- 
ber is less than indicated. Cattle feeders 
have quit by the thousands. By summer 
there definitely will not be enough meat 
for the Army. 

Yet in the face of these facts which are 
obvious to all but the O. P. A. and ap- 
parently Judge Vinson, more regulations and 
edicts and ceilings are forthcoming as the 
O. P. A. had their minds made up on beef 
ceilings and intended to put it on at $17.50 
before they went to the Corn Belt to hold 
the hearings as a matter of form. I hope 
that you were able to attend the meeting 
on last Monday and if you did you no 
doubt came to the same conclusion that 
a handful of eastern butchers are more 
important to the cattle industry than thou- 
sands of farmers and feeders. The butcher 
belongs to the labor union and voted right. 
The feeder didn’t. 

Now, to add insult to inquiry the pro- 
posal is to draft into the armed forces all 
farm help in the 18-to-25 age group. Any- 
one knows that it is the only intelligent 
group of farm help, that is left. This group 
came up through 4-H Club work, is the 
group that has some education and are 
doing the feeding of hogs, cattle, and sheep, 
are milking the cows, are young enough to 
understand and operate the machinery, have 
the physical stamina to stand the 14- to 16- 
hour days that are necessary to operate a 
livestock farm at all, will do as they agree 
to do and are young enough to understand 
why it is necessary, are not susceptible to 
the propaganda of the d labor unions 
that will undoubtedly try to descend on the 
farms with an older, less intelligent group 
of farm help and most important of all 
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are the men who are giving the armed 
forces some meat and milk to fight on. 
Without this group of farm help we abso- 
lutely cannot produce meat in this country. 

At present we are feeding 1,400 cattle, 
800 hogs, and 400 sheep. All of our help 
is 2-C er the age group which they propose 
to take. Every feeder in this county is in 
the same predicament. Plans are being 
made for the year of 1945 or by all means 
should be. The only choice the livestock 
man has is to seed the farm in grass and 
quit. He will be called a slacker by Wash- 
ington yet if he is forced to such a deci- 
sion, its entire responsibility lies with Wash- 
ington. Our only hope is that Congress 
will block the effort being made to bring 
this about. I know that you will do all 
that you can and I hope other Congressmen 
will, too. 

Very truly yours, 


Prior to January 10 there were no ceil- 
ings on live cattle, but O. P. A. achieved 
the same results by penalizing through 
reduced subsidies packers who pay above 
set prices. The War Food Administra- 
tion, it is said, has tried to persuade 
O. P. A. to adopt the cattle-feeder view. 
The Agricultural Department, according 
to the press, has admitted the obvious 
fact that there is going to be a reduced 
supply of beef in the future. Cattle 
feeders scoff bitterly at O. P. A.’s theory 
that the new $18 ceiling will curb the 
black market, pointing to the fact that 
choice cattle prices have been ranging 
below $18. They regard O. P. A.’s new 
scheme as a blessing for the black mar- 
kets, enabling black marketeers to buy 
from the decreased supply at still lower 
prices. 

As usual, the real trouble seems to be 
the way O. P. A. is influenced by mighty 
pressure groups, the leaders of ‘which 
want to be able to say to their member- 
ship, “Look how our pressure on O. P. A, 
has kept down the cost of living for you.” 
The American food larder may become 
as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
and still they will say, “But we kept down 
the ceiling price on bones.” Yes; the 
cattle which processors are buying today 
are little more than bones—bones, hoofs, 
horns, and heads. 

Sixty percent of the beef supply goes to 
the armed forces. It is not going to hurt 
us taxpayers to pay the few cents a pound 
necessary to provide our fighting men a 
steak a day if they want it. Of course, 
beef is not essential to living, since many 
people live without it, due to preference, 
doctors’ orders, religious belief, or be- 
cause of the shortage. But how can it 
be American for our Government to de- 
prive a great many of our citizens of beef 
they would gladly buy for no reason ex- 
cept to keep the price less than 5 cents 
a pound cheaper to favor the few who are 
not going to be able to buy it anyway be- 
cause of the shortage this policy is 
creating? 

New dealers consider themselves ma- 
ligned and vilified whenever they are 
accused of being Communists, but if this 
New Deal policy is not communistic, 
what is it? 

In every nation of Europe today de- 
spairing people are being urged to turn 
tocommunism. They may not know that 
even after a quarter of a century Rus- 
sian communism was still feeding the 
mass of people stuff you would not feed 
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a dog. hey hear that now there are 
food shortages in the United States, too. 
They cannot know, since even most 
Americans themselves are unaware that 
the shortages are to a large extent 
caused by unnecessary communistic 
practices. Why not throw off the un- 
necessary communistic practices and 
give our producers enough freedom to 
produce efficiently? Now is our supreme 
chance to show the world that the 
American form of government is the 
most productive form of government, 
whether in war or peace. Let us adopt 
as our advertising slogan, ““Use the Amer- 
ican principles of government—and eat.” 
But we should practice what we preach, 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana for 15 days, on account of offi- 
Cia] business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 


Thursday, January 18, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 


tive communications were taken trom 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


115. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1944, amounting to $80,000,000, supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1945, amounting to $1,834,114,C00, 
and contract authorization in the amount 
of $106,800,000, for the Navy Department 
and naval service (H. Doc. No. 25); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

116. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate cf appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945 for the Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, amounting to $1€4,- 
080, tore 





ther with a draft of proposed pro- 


- 
Visions pertaining to existing appropriations 
for said Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. 
No. 29); to the Committee on Appropria- 


tions and ordered to be printed. 

117. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Federal V/orks Agency for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $23,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 30); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and re 
dered to be printed. 

118. A letter from the Adjutant General, 
Grand Army of the Republic, transmitting 
the Journal of the Proceedings of the Sev- 
enty-seventh National Encampment, held 1t 
Milwaukee, Wis., Scptember 19-24, 1943 (H. 


Di No. 31); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

119. A letter from the president, Roard of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft cf a proposed bill pro- 
viding for the abolition of the office of coro- 
ner and for the organ n of the office of 


medical examiner for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia 

129. A letter 
In ri 


Specticon 


from the Secretary of the 
transmitting his report on the in- 
of coal mines by the Eureau of 
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Mines for the period ending December 31, 
1944; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committce on Accounts. 
House Resolution 70. Resolution providing 
an alloration from the contingent fund of 
the House to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for expenses of studies and examina- 
tions under House Resolution 59; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 25). Referred to the 
House Calendar 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts, 
Hous2 Resolution 92. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expense of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolution 
592 of the Seventy-eighth Congress and con- 
tinued by House Resolution 63 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 26). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 88. Resolution for 
the continuation of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies 
Which Exceed Their Authority; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 27). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R.1571. A bill to amend the act re- 
garding the qualifications for the Army Nurse 
Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1572. A bill to amend the act re- 
garding the qualifications for the Navy Nurse 
Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Ey Mr. BARDEN: 

H.R.1573. A bill to provide for prelimi- 
nary examination and suivey of the Cross- 
Rock Channel between Wallace Channel and 
Sheep Island Slue, via Casey Island, Pamlico 
Sound, N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

H.R. 1574. A bill to provide for prelimi- 
nary examination and survey oi Harkers Point 
Easin at Harkers Island, Carteret County, 
N. C.; to the Committee on Rivers and Hare 
bors. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H.R. 1575. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of rece, creed, 
colcr, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor, 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 1576. A bill to further amend the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H.R.1577. A bill authorizing the construce- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pubde 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 1578 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Classification Act; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R.1579 (by request). A bill to prohibit 
the recuction cf permanent disability ratings 
except in case of fraud or clear and unt. ‘s- 
takable error; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H,.R.1580 (by request). A bill to amend 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, as amended, to provide payment of 
benefits based upon permanent total disabil- 
ity; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 
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H.R.1581 (by request). A bill to amend 
Veverans Regulation No. 7 (a) to provide 
crthopedic and prosthetic appliances to vet- 
evans of any war discharged under conditions 
other than dishonorable; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1582. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation or pension of service-connected 
disabled veterans shall be increased by 20 
percent of the basic amounts, payable for 
each 5 years of age beginning with the 
fortieth birthday, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 1583. A bill to regulate in the United 
States Court of Claims and in the United 
States district courts suits for payment for 
the infringement of patents infringed by 
or for the Government and for the use of 
inventions used by or for the Government, 
and for the better protection of the rights 
of inventors and owners of patents, and to 
stimulate the making of inventions useful 
to the Government, and insure payment for 
the use thereof when used by or for the 
Government and its contractors; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H.R. 1584. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation and the admission into the United 
States under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians and descendants of Eastern Hemi- 
srhere Indians; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H.R.1585. A bill to transfer jurisdiction 
over Fort Hamilton, N. Y., from the Secre- 
tary of War to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for the purpose of establishing 
a Veterans Administration facility; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 1586. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion into the United States, under a quota 
for Koreans, of persons of the Korean race, to 
make them racially eligible for naturaliza- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 1587. A bill to provide for the classi- 
fication of cotton for producers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr HINSHAW: 

H.R. 1588 A bill to promote the defense of 
the United States by prohibiting the con- 
ducting of certain foreign-language schools; 
to the Committee on Education. 

H.R.1£89. A bill to exclude service per- 
formed by certain real-estate salesmen from 
the definition of “employment” under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 1500. A bill to express the intent of 
the Congress with reference to the regulation 
of the business of insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 1591. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military Academy, and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy, 
from among the sons of Officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have been awarded 
the Congressional Medai of Honor; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1592. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 1593. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
time for filing applications for the payment 
of World War adjusted-service certificates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RCE of Maryland: 

EF. Con. Res. 20. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for termination of the act of January 
20, 1942, providing for dayligat-saving time; 
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to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 21. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding a basis for peace and a just world 
order; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. La FOLLETTE: 

H. Con. Res. 22. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding a basis for peace and a just world 
order; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. Con. Res. 23. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding a basis for a declaration on world 
peace; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution to declare 
October 28, 1945, Statue of Liberty Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. J. Res. 74. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General Pulas- 
ki’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. J. Res. 75. Joint resolution designating 
the first Sunday in June of each year as 
Shut-in’s Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOREN: 

H. Res. 93. Resolution to provide for the 
continuation of the investigation begun un- 
der the authority of House Resolution 98 of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. Res. 94. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutiors were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H.R. *594. A bill for the relief of William 
Albert Johnson; to the Committee on Military 

fairs. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R.1595. A bill for the relief of the 
borough of Beach Haven, Ocean County, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1596. A bill for the relief of David B. 
Reidy; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CANFIELD: 

H.R. 1597. A bill for the relief of the 
United Seamen’s Service, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 1598. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Bessie I. Clay; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia: 

H.R.1599. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Virginia to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Norfolk-Portsmouth Bridge, Inc.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1600. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
(Jr. Gr.) Kenneth T. Miller; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H.R. 1601. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 

M. Moon; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DREWRY: 

H. R. 1602. A bill for the relief of Robert 

Lee Slade; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 1603. A bill for the relief of C. W. 
Robbins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEELAN: 

H.R. 1604. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence Armstrong; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GILLIE: 

H.R. 1605. A bill for the relief of the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Co. of America; to 
the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 1606. A bill for the relief of Ethel 
Parkas, Julius Farkas, and the legal guardian 
of Terez Farkas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: 

H.R. 1607. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Earnshow; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1608. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Seager; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1609, A bill granting an inorease of 
pension to Jennie V. Myers; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R. 1610. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Carrie H. Wood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. : 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R.1611. A bill for the relief of Charles 

E. Surmont; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H.R. 1612. A bill for the relief of James 
M. Robedee; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R.1613: A bill for the relief of Chris- 
topher Dance; to the Committee on War 
Claims 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 1614. A bill for the relief of Jennie 
Olsen Andersen, widow, and Arthur Andrew 
Andersen, infant son, of Carl Edward Ander- 
sen; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1615. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardians of John Buchan and Lawrence 
Gillingham, minors; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1616. A bill to grant an honorable dis- 
charge from the military service of the United 
States to William Rosenberg; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H.R. 1617. A bill for the relief of Hugh M. 

Gregory; to the Committee on Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

21. By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 20 peti- 
tions of 506 signatures from residents of Long 
Island in opposition to House bill 2082 (78th 
Cong.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

22. Also, 2 petitions of 42 signatures from 
residents of Long Island in opposition to 
House bill 2082 (78th Cong.); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

23. Also, petition protesting against the 
partition of Poland and urging the United 
States Government to reaffirm its pledges ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 


SENATE 


TuHursDAY, JANUARY 18, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit who hast appointed our 
portion of labor, we pause in the midst 
of this day’s duties to acknowledge that 
we are not our own; it is Thy lordship 
over life which we would keep vividly 
before our eyes lest we be confounded by 
the world’s confusion and become mired 
in the devices and desires of selfish mo- 
tives. Help us to work while it is called 
day, knowing that the night cometh 
when our work is done. 

O Thou who art the Compassionate 
Father found of those who seek Thee in 


-— 


loneliness and whose sustaining grace is 
sufficient for the sorrowing souls of Thy 
children, remember in tender mercy the 
inner family circle and dear ones of him 
who so recently stood in this Chamber 
with the consecrated powers of his strong 
manhood, so able and faithful, and who, 
serving the nation he loved, has now 
fallen on sleep in the full strength of his 
days. Vouchsafe to him, O Lord, light 
and rest, peace and refreshment, joy 
and consolation in the paradise of God. 
Unite us with Thyself and with those 
who have traveled by our side in the 
holy communion of the life eternal. May 
we have the assurance of their continued 
fellowship in Thee and the realization 
that there is no separation in the realm 
of love and service. Bring us all to the 
homeland of Thy eternal love. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS 


Harowp H. Burton, a Senator from the 
State of Ohio; ALBERT B. CHANDLER, a 
Senator from the State of Kentucky; 
and JAMES M. TUNNELL, a Senator from 
the State of Delaware, appeared in their 
seats today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
January 15, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


SENATORS FROM CALIFORNIA AND WASH- 
INGTON—ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator-elect from California, Hon. 
SHERIDAN DowNEY, and the Senator- 
designate from Washington, Hon. Hucu 
B. MITCHELL, whose credentials have 
heretofore been read and placed on file, 
are present in the Chamber and desire 
to be sworn in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor-elect and the Senator-designate will 
present themselves at the desk, the oath 
of office will be’administered to them. 

Mr. DOWNEY and Mr. MITCHELL, 
escorted by Mr. Truman, advanced to the 
Vice President’s desk, and the oath of 
office prescribed by law was adminis- 
tered to them by the Vice President. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as it is contemplated that the Sen- 
ate will adjourn until Monday, it is 
deemed that there would be no impro- 
priety in going through the morning 
routine proceedings for the introduction 
of bills and such other routine business 
as it may be desired to transact at this 
time. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


SpeciA ATTORNEYS, Erc., DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the special assistants employed during the 
period from July 1, to December 31, 1944, un- 
der the appropriation “Compensation of Spe- 
cial Attorneys, etc., Department of Justice” 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General submit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report stating all of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law in 
tue cases of 212 individuals whose deportation 
has been suspended for more than 6 months 
under authority vested in the Attorney Gen- 
eral, together with a statement of the reason 
for such suspension (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Immigration. 


INSPECTION OF COAL MINES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the inspection of coal mines by the Bu- 
reau of Mines for the period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Mines and Min- 


ing. 


REPORT OF CREDIT OPERATIONS UNDER OFFICE 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, report 
of credit operations under authority of the 
acts of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), and June 
26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967), as of June 30, 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


ReErPorT OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Acriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the annual report of the Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration covering 


operations of the Administration for the fis- 
cal year of 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT OF OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for the 
fiscal year 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the annual report of the 
Corporation for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1943 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


A letter from the Secretary of the Senate, 
submitting, pursuant to law, his annual re- 
port for the period from July 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1944 (with an accompanying report); 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
Etates, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of the 
Departments of War (3), Justice (3), Post 
Office, Navy (9), Agriculture, and Commerce; 
War Manpower Commission, National Hous- 
ing Agency, and Federal Security Agency 
which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action look- 
ing to their disposition (with accompanying 
papers); to’'a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr, 
BARKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 


indicated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Lodge of the Order of Ahepa, Washington, 
D. C., requesting the mediation and active 
participation of the Government in the ne- 
gotiations now under way in Athens and in 
London designed to achieve the cessation of 
the present war in Greece; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Lodge of the Order of Ahepa, Washington, 
D. C., favoring the enactment of national 
service legislation; to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A memorial, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Haviland, Kans., remonstrating 
egainst the enactment of legislation to es- 
tablish permanent peacetime conscription; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. - 


DRAFTING OF FARMERS AND FARM 
WORKERS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am re- 
ceiving in increasing numbers telegrams 
and letters protesting against what seems 
to be the Government’s policy of draft- 
ing all farmers and farm workers between 
the ages of 18 and 26 who are physically 
fit, without regard to whether under the 
so-called Tydings amendment to the 
Selective Service Act these men are re- 
quired to be deferred, because they are 
essential to food production in the war 
effort. 

The Tydings amendment was enacted 
by the Congress for the purpose of in- 
suring that sufficient able-bodied men 
were kept on the farms to do the work 
necessary to bring about maximum food 
production. Where some individual is 
known by his local draft board to be using 
this as a subterfuge to escape military 
service, the board should find someone 
to replace him, and induct him. 

But this latest directive from General 
Hershey, Selective Service Director, has 
been taken by the local draft boards, ac- 
cording to my information, as a directive 
to draft all farmers and farm workers in 
this age group, without respect to the 
effect such action will have on necessary 
farming operations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RecorpD, as part of my re- 
marks, a letter I have written to General 
Hershey and two letters and a telegram 
received by me on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

JANUARY 16, 1945, 
Maj. Gen. LEwts B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL HERSHEY: I am receiving @ 
number of telegrams like the following from 
a farmer and stockman at Clements, Kans.: 

“The farm front is getting serious. The 
draft boards are drafting farmers right and 
left. Essential young farmers are selling out. 
Farmers should be frozen on the farm, as 
land will be idle and livestock sacrificed. 

“ERNEST LALOVETTE.” 

It seems to me what has happened, as a re- 
sult of your recent telegram to State selec- 
tive-service directors, is that the local boards 
understand that they are to draft all farmers 
between 18 and 26 who are physically fit. 

I am aware that a careful reading of your 
telegram does not so instruct—but it is prob- 
ably open to that interpretation. The fact 
that you say “who do not clearly come within 
the provisions of the Tydings amendment” 
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is more than offset by the following quota. 
tion, directing the local boards to consider 
the President’s finding that “the further de. 
ferment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent 
and more essential need of the Army and 
Navy for young men.” 

That statement that the “deferment of al] 
men * * * is not as essential” appar- 
ently is being interpreted to mean that the 
boards must induct all men so deferred, I 
think the boards are entitled to a more clear. 
cut statement of what you want them to do, 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
HUTCHINSON, Kans., Januury 13, 1945, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Our local draft boards are taking 
all our boys off the farms and putting them in 
the armed services. We were so glad to read 
your article in today’s paper where you came 
to the rescue of the young farmers. My son 
is about to be forced into the service, 
although we farm 500 acres of diversified 
crops, have over 100 head of cattle, all of 
which we have raised. Included in the herd 
are 18 milk cows. The rest are mainly cows 
and heifers. We also have other livestock. 

The War Manpower Board in our county 
recommended my son as essential to agri- 
culture, since our farm is rated as a 47-unit 
farm and the average for the county is 40 
units for a father and son. He has complied 
with the Tydings amendment, and for the 
past almost 2 years since he has been out of 
high school has worked from daylight until 
dark trying to do all he could for his country, 
Is the Tydings amendment still in effect? 
If so, do you think it will remain in effect for 
the duration of the war? Do you think that 
our local draft board can legally induct into 
service a“ boy whose war board says he is 
essential to agriculture under the Tydings 
amendment? 

With the giving up of my son I will have 
to let a lot of the land lay idle and let down 
a lot on my cattle production, for it will be 
impossible to gct any help this summer. 

We hope Congress will act and act quickly, 
for, like you said in your article, the young 
men are the backbone of the farm, for the 
older men and the women and children can't 
do the heavier work. The administration 
urged us to raise the cattle, and now they 
won't leave us any help to take care of them. 
It seems since Byrnes put it out to draft the 
farm boys the draft boards are taking them 
all, 

Some people say our Congressmen in Wash- 
ington won’t stick their necks out to help us 
for fear Washington will say they are hinder- 
ing the war effort. I don’t believe the people 
realize what a serious shortage of meat, milk, 
and milk products there will be unless you 
in Washington act and act quickly. My son 
Douglas is the only help I have. 

Thanking you for a speedy reply, I am, 








CoLuMBUS, KANS., January 17, 1945. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The order is here calling all farm work- 
ers, regardless of how necessary they are to 
produce foodstuff, not only for the armed 
forces but for civilians as well. I will state 
my own case, and there are thousands just 
like me. I operate a turkey farm, and now, 
on account of labor shortage, I have only one 
man working; could use several more. This 
boy is 19 years old, and I have trained him 
in this specialized work for 2 years. Last 
summer I produced 2,500 turkeys, and this 
boy did all of the work. We now have 850 
breeders on hand. Their eggs will produce 
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this season at least 20,000 turkeys. On ac- 
count of other business that is essential, 
there is no one in my family that can do this 
work. If this boy is taken into the Army, 
I will be forced to discontinue this turkey 
farm until after the war. You can see that 
the country will lose at least 300,000 
pounds of turkey. Congress certainly is not 
coing to sit idly by and let a few men, that 
do not seem to have the brains that they 
should have, ruin the country. Men can’t 
fight on empty stomachs, and neither can 
civilians work on empty stomachs. Please 
advise me if the Tydings amendment was 
made as a law or was done to fool the 
people. If it is a law, can they take this 


nov? 


‘ AVERILL TURKEY FARM. 
GREENSBURG, KANS., January 13, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR: In this second week of Jan- 
uary 1945, 32 young men from Reno County, 
48 men from Barton County, 15 men from 
Pratt County, and 19 men from Kiowa 
County were drafted into the armed forces, 
Here are 114 unreplaceable men for the 
farms All indications are that more men 
will be drafted before the spring work starts. 
This harvest, we will be very much in need of 
these men It usually takes 3 men for every 
farm at harvest time. Let us say it takes 2 
men to a crew, we'll put most of the grain 
on the ground, but that is what we did last 
year. We may as well face it here; in 2 weeks 
we are 114 farmhands short. This is not 
counting the men that will be drafted the 
next 3 months, nor is it counting the men 
taken from other counties or States. 

In that work-or-fight bill, I ask of you, for 
the welfare of our country, if you would put 
in that bill a phrase that would at least defer 
IV-F’s on the farms. We could defer them 
as they were deferred before. 

These young men are future farmers and 
will work more hours and do heavier work 
than any factory worker. If this war is go- 
ing to last some time, let us not forget that 
we must have food. We hope that you will 
do your very best. 

Very truly yours, 
Crect, A. UNRUH. 


PRICES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a letter, 
together with a resolution adopted by 
the annual meeting of the fourth dis- 
trict of the Minnesota Creameries Asso- 
ciation, held at Le Sueur, Minn., which 
were referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, MINN., 
December 6, 1944. 
Senator Henrik SHIPSTEAD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Attached you will find a 
resolution adopted and passed at the annual 
meeting of the fourth district of the Minne- 
sota Creameries Association, held at Le Sueur, 
Minn. 

We, the undersigned members of the 
creamery board of the Springfield Farmers’ 
Co-Operative Creamery, wish to ask you to 
use your influence on the agencies that have 
it within their power to make the correction 
according to the resolution adopted. 

Yours very truly, 
SPRINGFIELD FaRMERS’ Co-Op- 
ERATIVE CREAMERY Co., 
WALTER F. HENSCH, 
Operator and Manager. 

JOHN GATZLAPP, President. 
Pavut Amot, Vice President. 
ALBERT W. SCHULTZ, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
Jos. TURLES, 
Jacos ScCHMITz, 
Ep. H. KRUEGER, 

Directors. 


Whereas it has come to the attention and 
knowledge of the members of this district 


- that butter production in this area, which 


is normally a high producing area, has 
dropped alarmingly during recent months; 
and . 

Whereas this situation is brought about 
directly as a result of the O. P. A., the W. F. A., 
and other policies which make it possible 
for the powdered-milk people to outbid the 
creameries for the milk produced; and 

Whereas considerable volume of cream and 
plastic creamr now being sold and shipped 
from our State, at a higher price than the 
cream churned into butter, creates an unfair 
situation to the producer and farmer: Now 
therefore 

We petition the War Food Administration, 
the Office of Price Administration, and such 
other agencies as have it within their power 
to correct this situation to collaborate in a 
program of regulations, prices, and rules as 
will make it possible for the creameries to bid 
satisfactorily and be-able to pay to the pro- 
ducer a price comparable to that permitted 
to be paid for other dairy products; that a 
ceiling price may be established on cream and 
cream products, and to be rationed the same 
as butter; also that the feed subsidy paid for 
butterfat will be equalized to that paid on 
whole milk. 


PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have owrinted in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
and appropriately referred resolutions 
adopted by, the western district con- 
ference of the General Conference of 
the Mennonite Church of North Amer- 
ica, at North Newton, Kans., in opposi- 
tion to peacetime military conscription. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND TO SENATORS AND REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 
We want to express to you our deep Chris- 

tian concern over the present agitation for 

peacetime military conscription in our coun- 
try and military training in our public 
schools. 

Our forefathers knew what it was to live 
in countries cursed by military conscrip- 
tion., That is why they came to America 
seeking to be free from compulsory mili- 
tary service and the restrictions of religious 
and personal freedom by the power of the 
State. 

You will, therefore, understand why we 
are so concerned lest the scourge of State 
totalitarianism and militarism which now 
threatens to curse the entire world may 
engulf our own ‘2nd and its institutions. 
We cease not in our prayers, earnestly peti- 
tioning that our country may be spared 
from being caught in this fateful drift. 
With equal earnestness we pray that you 
may be used of God to help stem this dan- 
gerous tide and to help find a more God- 
pleasing answer to the problem of human 
conflict than that of militarism and war, 

HERBERT E, MILLER, 
President, 

Davip C, WEDEL, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

S.63. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
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hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams; without amendment (Rept. No. 9). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 184. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act by authorizing the furnishing of wage- 
record information to State unemployment 
compensation agencies; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 10); and 

S. 294. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish certain 
benefits, services, and supplies to discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of 
any nation allied or associated with the 
United States in World War No. 2, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 11); and 

S. Res. 33. Resolution continuing the au- 
thority for the creation of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning; without amendment, and, under 
the rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Finance I re- 
port back favorably without amendment 
Senate Concurrent Resolution <“o. 3 deal- 
ing with coverage benefits and pay-roll 
taxes under the old-age scction of the 
social-security law. I ask that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 3) provid- 
ing for a study of certain phases of old- 
age and survivors’ insurance under the 
Social Security Act, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Education and Labor: 

Hattie W. Caraway, of Arkansa., to be a 
member of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission for the unexpired 
term of 6 years from March 15, 1943, vice 
John J. Keegan, deceased. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Ross E. Brown, of Holland, N. Y., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 9, with headquarters at Buffalo, 
N. Y., to fill an existing vacancy. 

Harris Walthall, of El Paso, Tex., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 24, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex., to fill an existing vacancy; and 

Sundry officers for appointment and pro- 
motion in the Regular Corps of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

By Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Nigel D. Campbell, of Chicago, Ill., to be 
collector of internal revenue for the first dis- 
trict of Illinois, to which office he was ap- 
pointed during the last recess of the Senate. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

Harry D. White, of Maryland, to be As~ 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, in place 
of John L. Sullivan whose resignation was 
effective November 30, 1944. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL: 

S.327. A bill to place Jchn P. Shaffer on 
the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

S.328. A bill for the relief of James A, 
Kelly; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.329. A bill for the relief of Alfred P. 
Paquin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITE (for himself and Mr, 
BREWSTER) : 

S.330. A biil to create a Division of Water 
Pollution Control in the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BALL: 

S.331. A bill to authorize the naturaliza- 
tion and the admission into the United 
States under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians of India and descendants of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians of India; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.332. A bill to provide for the acquisition 
of the property known as Temple Heights to 
be used for the duration of the war as a 
recreation center for Government employees, 
or for offices, and thereafter as a site for a 
memorial building in commemoration of the 
sacrifices of the defenders of the Union dur- 
ing the Civil War; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. CAPPER (for himself and Mr. 
WILSON): 

S.333. A bill to restore to active duty cer- 
tain retired officers of the Regular Army, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

S. 334. A bill for the relief of the Trust As- 
sociation of H. Kempner; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. REED: 

S.335. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.336. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, with 
respect to the pooling and division of certain 
revenues of carriers subject to such act; 
and ; 

S.337. A bill to amend section 1 (4) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to permit joint 
action by common carriers subject to part I, 
II, III, or IV, respectively, in connection with 
procedures reiated to the establishment of 
rates and taking of other action; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD (for himself and 
Mr. McFarLaNnp) } 

S.338. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotmrent Act, as amended, to en- 
courage the growing of war crops by pro- 
tecting the allotments of producers of cot- 
ton and wheat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MCFARLAND: 

S.339. A bill granting to the State of Ari- 
zona certain lands and interests in lands in 
such State heretofore releascd by railroad 
companies; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

Ey Mr. McCARRAN (for himself and 
Mr. FERGUSON): 

S.340. A bill to express the intent of the 
Congress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.341. A bill to amend section 20 of the 
act of May 28, 1896 ‘29 Stat. 184; 28 U. S.C. 
527), so as to provide that ncthing therein 
contained shall preclude a referee in bank- 
ruptcy or a national park commissioner from 
appointment also es a United States come 
missioner; 
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S. 342. A bill to amend section 5296 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, relating to the 
discharge of indigent convicts for nonpay- 
ment of fines; 

S.343. A bill to amend section 35 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended 
(11 U. S. C. 63), so as to remove the legal 
incompatibility between the office of United 
States commissioner and referee in bank- 
ruptcy; 

S. 344. A bill to prescribe and furnish to 
United States commissioners standard forms 
and dockets and to furnish United States 
Code and seal; 

S.345. A bill concerning the method of 
payment of the compensation of ‘United 
States commissioners; and 

S. 346. A bill to amend section 21 of the 
act of May 28, 1896 (29 Stat. 184; 28 U.S. C., 
sec. 597), prescribiug fees of United States 
commissioners; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. . 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.347. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the northern 
and southern district, of West Virginia,” ap- 
proved June 22, 1936, as amended, by elim- 
inating the provision that the judge of the 
District Court of the Northern and Southern 
Districts of West Virginia shall succeed to 
the office of the district judge of the northern 
district of West Virginia upon a vacancy in 
the latter office; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.348. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Federal Highway Act; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

S.349. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Herbert 
R. W. Lauterbach and others, for overtime 
labor performed at the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
Portsmouth, Va., in excess of the legal day of 
8 hours; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
CAPPER) : . 

S.J.Res.15. Joint resolution designating 
period from Thanksgiving Day to Christmas 
of each year for Nation-wide Bible reading; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKES: 

S. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution designating 
February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. ° 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.J. Res.17. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KiLGORE (for himself and Mr. 
THOMaAs of Utah): 

S.J. Res. 18. Joint resolution on interna- 
tional economic collaboration; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OCF CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 
OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION AND THE POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HILL (for Mr. Peprer and Mr. AN- 
DREWS) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 35), which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation of the activities of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and Post Office 
Department, or any representative thereof, 
with a view of determining whether (a) the 
activities of said agencies, through their 
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representatives, are crippling, hampering, or 
rendering ineffective the Municipal Bank. 
ruptcy Act, as amended, heretofore enacteq 
by Congress; and (b) whether or not the 
activities of said agencies, through their 
representatives, are unfairly resulting in un- 
dermining the credit of the taxing units of 
the State of Florida. ~ 

The committee shall report to the Senate 
as soon as practicable the result of its study 
and investigation, together with its recom. 
mendations. 

For the purpose of th's resolution the com. 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress of 
the United States, to employ such clerical 
and other assistants, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, 
and make such investigations, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
incur such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable. The committee is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. The expense of the 
committee, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM RE- 
SOURCES IN RELATION TO THE NaA- 
TIONAL WELFARE 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 36), which was 
reierred to the Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 253, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 13, 1944 (relating to 
an investigation with respect to petroleum 
resources in relation to the national wel- 
fare), is hereby continued from February 1, 
1945, until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an order and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. WHERRY| be assigned to service on the 
Committee on Appropriations to fill the 
vacancy? caused by the resignation of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. TRUMAN] as a 
Member of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the resig- 
nation of the Senator from Missouri [ Mr. 
TRUMAN], which takes effect tonight, and 
by direction of the steering committee, I 
move that the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] be assigned to 
the Committee on Military Affairs to fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of the Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion is agreed to. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MILITARY 
, ACADEMY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
pursuant to law, and as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, I ap- 
point the following members of the com- 
mittee to the Board of Visitors to the 
Military Academy for i945: 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WaGner], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart], the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Maysank], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY TO FILE 
REPORTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry be permitted to file reports from 
the committee during the adjournment 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

AMERICA'S PART IN WORLD AFFAIRS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 
{[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the RECorp an address en- 

titled “America’s Part in World Affairs,” 
delivered by Senator FULBRIGHT in the New 

York Times Forum at New York City on 

January 17, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

AMERICA’S OBLIGATION TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO WORLD PEACE—ARTICLE BY SENA- 
TOR BALL 
{Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “There Is No Ivory Tower for Us,” 
written by him and published in the New 

York Times of January 14, 1945, which ap- 
ears in the Appendix.] 


PROSPERITY IN THE POST-WAR ERA— 
ADDRESS BY JOHN BRANDT 


[Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
an address entitled “Post-war Prosperity—Or 
No?”, delivered by John Brandt, president 
of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, at the organization’s twenty- 
eighth annual meeting, in Chicago, Ml., De- 
cember 6, 1944, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


REVIEW OF BOOK ENTITLED “THE 
PHILADELPHIA LAWYER” 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by 
Allen Nevins, reviewing the book entitled 
“The Philadelphia Lawyer,” written by for- 
mer Senator George Wharton Pepper, of 
Pennsylvania, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

WORLD ORGANIZATION FOR PEACE— 
EDITORIAL BY JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the column This 

Morning by John Temple Graves, published 

in the Birmingham Age-Herald of January 13, 

1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine 
morning business is concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.621. An act to further amend sec- 
tion 22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act providing for sundry mat- 
ters affecting the naval service, and for oth- 
er purposes,” by changing the limitation on 
the total personnel of the Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses; 
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H. R. 626. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 1427. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

H. R. 621. An act to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, en- 
titled “An act providing for sundry matters 
affecting the naval service, and for other 
purposes,” by changing the limitation on the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 626. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

H.R. 1427. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


EXECUTIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I ask that the Senate 
proceed to consider the calendar of ex- 
ecutive nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and, as 
in executive session, the clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the nominations on the ex- 
ecutive calendar. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


tion of Guy M. Gillette, of Iowa, to bea. 


Member of the Surplus Property Board. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk .ead the nomina- 
tion of Adolf A. Berle, Jr., of New York, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Brazil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert L. Buell, of New York, to 
be consul general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Walworth Barbour, of Massachu- 
setts, to be consul. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of J. Haden Alldredge, of Alabama, 
to be Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner for term expiring December 1, 
1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles D. Mahaffie, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner for term expiring 
December 1, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul A. Porter, of Kentucky, to be 
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a Member for the unexpired term of 7 
years, from July 1, 1942. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Miles N. Pike, of Nevada, to be 
United States attorney for the district 
of Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Reed Sharp, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the middle 
district of Tennessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Public Health Service 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
nominations are confirmed en bloc. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nomina- 
tions be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the nominations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified at once of all confirmations 
of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President wiil be forth- 
with notified. 

That concludes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

DEATH OF SENATOR MALONEY 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, it is 
with deep grief that I rise to announce 
the death of my late colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
MALONEY. 

It*is not my purpose at this time to 
endeavor to enumerate the many great 
qualities or to call attention to the 
statesmanship of Francis MALONEY. 
Later I shall speak at length upon the 
life and services of our late colleague. 
All Senators knew him. Many of them 
had worked with him for the 10 years in 
which he served the people of the State 
of Connecticut and of the United States 
with high honor and great distinction. 
The Senate, the Nation, and his State, 
will greatly miss his statesmanship. 

At this time I submit resolutions, and 
ask unanimous consent for their imme- 
diate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 37) were read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. FRANCIS 
MALoney, late a Senator from the State of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved, That a committee of 13 Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
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Senate to take order for superintending the 
funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will withhold the question of agreeing 
to the resolutions until several Senators 
who very much wish to be heard have 
made the statements which are on their 
minds. 

Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
with reference to the death of our late 
distinguished colleague, Senator FRANCIS 
MALONEY. 

Mr. President, I was very fond of the 
late Senator from Connecticut. I think 
he was one of the ablest and hardest 
working men in this body. I served with 
him on the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds ever since we both 
came to the Senate, which we entered at 
the same time, being sworn in on the 
same day. The Senate has suffered a 
real loss in the death of Senator 
MALONEY. 

I should like to have permission to 
have printed as a part of my remarks 
an editorial which was published in the 
Washington Post yesterday morning in 
tribute to Senator MALONEY, which is an 
able statement of what he meant to this 
great legislative body. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRANCIS MALONEY 

In a recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Eliot Janeway described Francis 
MALONEY as a man who, through his demon- 
strated fairness, his freedom from narrow 
partisanship and political sectarianism, and 
his great talent for mediation, had won the 
respect of all groups on both sides of the 
Senate. He was, in fact, a “Senator’s Sena- 
tor,” and Janeway predicted that his in- 
fluence among his colleagues would steadily 
increase with the years. 

Alas, fate has decreed that FrANcIS Ma- 
LONEY’s life be cut short in midstream. 
Dead at the age of 51, he leaves behind him 
a fine record as a public servant, first in his 
native city of Meriden, Conn., later in the 
House, and during the past 10 years im the 
Senate. One of the chief proponents of an 
efficient Congress, he was, at the time of his 
death, chairman of a joint study committee 
on modernization. 

His death, in fact, was proof of the need 
of such modernization. A conscientious 
statesman, MALONEY took his committee as- 
signments very seriously, and the burden of 
presiding over One senatorial committee, 
serving on four others as well as two special 
committees, serving on one joint committee 
and several commissions, undoubtedly helped 
to wear him down. His death is a very real 
loss to his State and to the Nation. We 
mourn it. There are *co few men like him 
in our public life. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I shall 
not at this time indulge in any extensive 
remarks about our late colleague, Senator 
MALONEY, and his untimely end. If when 
the Senate adjourned for the holidays, 
only a few weeks ago, I had been asked 
to name any Senator who might in the 
meantime depart this life, I certainly 
would not have named Francis MALONEY. 
When he left us for the Christmas holi- 
days he seemed to be in the full vigor 
of health and strength, and would have 
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been one among the last I would have 
thought of in connection with death so 
soon. Yet, as we all know, the strongest 
may be stricken in the most unexpected 
hour, which of course should be an ad- 
monition to all of us who are yet here 
to keep our lamps trimmed and burning. 

Mr. President, I served with Senator 
MaA.Loney during his entire service in the 
Senate, and even before he became a 
Member of the Senate I knew him as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Connecticut. A public servant more 
sincerely devoted to the public interest 
I have never known. In his conception 
of his duty he did not follow any pattern 
laid down by others unless the pattern 
fitted him and his own idea of public 
duty. 

Senator MALONEY was an independent 
thinker, and as a member of the com- 
mittee on which I served with him during 
most of the time he was in the Senate 
he exhibited a constructive mind, and 
on all occasions, in the most controver- 
sial situations, offered helpful sugges- 
tions, and frequently was instrumental 
in resolving controversies, and thus en- 
livened our interest in his mental proc- 
esses and our appreciation of his ability. 

He was a man of the highest character. 
In his personal life I presume he occu- 
pied a level as high as that of any man 
in the United States Senate, or in much 
wider circles that might be mentioned. 

At the time of his death he was inter- 
ested in a project or proposal which for 
years has been on the minds of many 
American people, a proposal regarding 
the procedures of the Congress of the 
United States, and designed to make 
more efficient the legislative branch of 
our Government. He was the chairman 
of the joint committee created to study 
that subject. What might have come 
out of it, or what may come out of it, 
no one can now predict, but it is a sub- 
ject worthy of careful study and inves- 
tigation. All of us who have been here 
for years know that improvements can 
be made. 

Mr. President, I regard with peculiar 
sorrow and grief the untimely death of 
Senator MaLongey. In the prime of life, 
at a time when, by reason of his expe- 
rience and character and his devotion 
to duty and his industry, he seemed 
Gcestined to render a greater service to his 
country and to his State than it had ever 
been possible for him to render before, it 
is peculiarly unfortunate that the hand 
of death has touched him and taken him 
from us. We shall always cherish his 
memory and remember his high example. 

We express our profound sympathy to 
his family and his friends and his neigh- 
bors, many of whom it was my privilege 
to know. At some later date I hope that 
the opportunity will be afforded to me 
and to others in more detail to express 
our sentiments regarding Senator MA- 
LONEY. For the time being we can-only 
feebly and humbly express our grief and 
sorrow, and extend to his family and 
friends our affection and regard. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, news of 
the death of Senator MALONEY came with 
shocking suddenness, and brought grief 
and infinite regret to all who were asso- 
ciated with him in the Senate. In this 
body Senator MALONEY was known as a 
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man of diligence, great ability, courage, 
and high-mindedness, He had our great 
respect and he had our deep affection. 
The people of his State, the Senate, and 
the country have suffered a grievous loss 
in his untimely taking. 

My tender sympathy goes out to his 
widow and to his children, and I think 
we all join in the sentiment that his life 
and his character may be always a 
blessed memory to them. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the death of Senator FRANCIS MALONEY 
is a real calamity in these critical hours 
of the Republic, when the high and 
courageous statesmanship which he typi- 
fied is so desperately needed. I never 
knew a more useful public servant. I 
never Knew a finer Christian spirit or a 
character of finer integrity. I never 
knew a Member of this body who more 
intimately endeared himself to his col- 
leagues. His State will miss him, his 
country will miss him, the Senate will 
miss him. He leaves a great void in the 
hearts and hopes of men. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not resist saying a word on this occasion 
because of the situation under which the 
news of the death of Senator Matoney 
reached the Senator from Delaware [| Mr, 
TUNNELL] and myself. Yesterday morn- 
ing we were in Casablanca, north Africa, 
and we received there the bulletin which 
we read on the way back—and we 
arrived here this morning—telling of the 
death of Senator MALoNgy. The man- 
ner in which the sad news reached us 
deeply impressed upon me the thought 
that in Senator MaLoney there was a 
man who fully appreciated the ever- 
increasing responsibility and opportu- 
nity of the United States Senate, and 
who sought, not only by his own exam- 
ple and personal endeavors but by his 
effort, to improve the machinery of the 
Senate, to enable us to live up to the 
responsibilities of our time. 

I wish to join in the expressions of 
other Senators of our deep appreciation 
of Senator MALONEY. He was an out- 
standing example of a God-fearing, con- 
scientious, hard-working, capable, and 
public-spirited Senator. He placed the 
interest of God and country above all 
others. The Nation will greatly miss his 
service. His colleagues will deeply miss 
his friendly, modest, helpful comrade- 
ship. He did lasting honor to the Sen- 
ate. I deem it a great privilege to have 
been associated with him in some of his 
work here. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, when I 
first came to the Senate 6 years ago I 
served for 2 years with Senator MALONEY 
on the Appropriations Committee and 
frequently worked with him. During all 
that period I was associated with him 
mostly on the Banking and Currency 
Committee and on the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. I know 
of no Senator who was more useful. I 
know of no one who had a firmer belief 
in the principles of the United States 
Government. He had to a certain ex- 
tent a pessimism and a sense of futility. 
He disapproved of many of the things 
which were going on. He disapproved 
of the direction toward which he felt the 
country was inevitably moving. Some- 
times he contented himself with a violent 
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protest against some particular measure. 
Sometimes he simply felt that it was 
beyond his power to stop the enactment 
of certain legislation. When he did see 
something which he thought he could 
accomplish he entered upon the en- 
deavor with all his spirit and with all his 
force and ability, and he usually accom- 
plished the purpose he sought to achieve. 
He judged well the limitations of indi- 
vidual Senators, and, having determined 
their limitations, he went ahead and suc- 
ceeded in the objectives he thought he 
could attain. Thus he left his mark on 
legislation and on the record of the 
United States Senate. 

I suppose there was no Senator who 
worked harder for his constituents, both 
by way of correspondence and personal 
contact. I know there was no Senator 
who worked harder on the legislation 
which came before committees of which 
he was a member. In his death I feel 
a deep personal loss, and I know that 
the Nation has suffered a loss which 
cannot be replaced. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
on this sad occasion I should like to add 
my brief and humble but sincere tribute 
to the memory of FRANcIs MALONEY. 
During the years I have served in this 
Chamber I have never known a more 
conscientious, a more high-minded, or a 
more indefatigable servant of the com- 
mon good. In committee, as a member 
or as chalrman of a committee, he 
showed that great quality of leadership 
which is represented in much construc- 
tive legislation. Although a man of deep 
and firm convictions, he always main- 
tained the most cordial personal rela- 
tions with his colleagues, and he had that 
fine spirit of tolerance which recognized 
the right of others to disagree with his 
opinions, no matter how firmly they were 
held. 

The Senate, his State, and the country 
can ill afford the great loss which they 
have suffered in the untimely death of 
this true statesman. I wish to extend 
my deepest sympathy to his loving and 
adoring family. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
was greatly shocked on Monday last to 
learn in Chicago the news of the illness 
of my dear friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I dispatched a telegram to him 
forthwith expressing the hope that he 
would shortly and speedily recover from 
what I had been told was a heart attack. 

During the last 5 years I have been 
for most of the time seated here by his 
side. I learned to know him pretty well, 
and to admire him greatly. We had an 
understanding that when we were able 
to vote together, we were glad of it. 
When we voted on opposite sides, as we 
sometimes did, we gave each other what 
we called a soft note. We gave a soft 
objection, and not a vigorous or harsh 
one. In the last fight we had here we 
were side by side. 

During the last war Francis MALONEY 
was a first-class seaman. I learned of 
the great pride he had in a son who is 
serving in the Navy in this war. His son 
is a first-class seaman, just as his father 
had been. I learned of his great pride 
in the accomplishments of his children, 
and of his hope, if the occasion should 
permit, of visiting Kentucky, in the cen- 
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ter of the country, and enjoying life with 
us, a promise which he was never able to 
fulfill because of his untimely death. 

We are all so busy doing things we 
consider important that we do not have 
time to tell those we love, while they 
live, that we love them. Unfortunately, 
too, often we wait until they are dead, 
and then try to think of some words, 
futile and pitiful as they may be, to 
express our affection and admiration for 
them. 

When Alan Seeger, during the First 
World War, penned those valiant lines 
“I Have a Rendezvous With Death,” fear 
found no resting place in his heart. 
Charles Frohman, as he stood upon the 
deck of the sinking Lusitania, was a 
mountain of courage as he whispered, 
“Now, I shall learn the rest of that beau- 
tiful adventure.” Each must have been 
filled with anticipation of a great re- 
union. There is an immortality in the 
love which sees death fearlessly and, 
with forethought, lays plans for the hap- 
piness of the survivor. 

For his devoted wife and children, who 
will be deprived of his presence and his 
love and devotion, and who will suffer 
because of plans not fulfilled, which he 
will not be able to accomplish for them, 
I wish to read a poem which I read 
on one other occasion, written by my 
very dear friend, Albert Kennedy Ros- 
well, of Pittsburgh, Pa., which expresses, 
better than I could express, the feelings 
of a survivor for one who has gone 
ahead: 

Should you go first and I remain 

To walk the road alone, 

I'll live in memory’s garden, dear, 

With happy days we’ve known. 

In Spring I'll wait for roses red, 

When fades the lilac blue, 

In early Fall when brown leaves call 

I'll catch a glimpse of vou. 

Should you go first and I remain 

For battles to be fought, 

Each thing you’ve touched along the way 

Will be a hallowed spot. 

I'll hear your voice, I'll see your smile, 

Though blindly I may grope, 

The memory of your helping hand 

Will buoy me on with hope. 


Should you go first and I remain 
To finish with the scroll, 

No length’ning shadows shall creep in 
To make this life seem droll. 

We've known so much of happiness, 
We've had our cup of joy, 

And memory is one gift of God 
That death cannot destroy. 


Should you go first and I remain 
One thing I’d have you do: 

Walk slowly down the path of death, 
For soon I'll follow you. 

I'll want to know each step you take 
That I may walk the same, 

For some day down that lonely road 
You'll hear me call your name. 


To the memory of my beloved friend, 
Francis MAatoney, first-class seaman, 
first-class Senator, and first-class man, 
Mr. President, I pay this humble tribute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submit- 
ted by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMAnon]. 

The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Under the second resolving clause, the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McManon, 


unanimously 
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Mr. La Forietrte, Mr. Watsx, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. Binso, Mr. Rapc.irre, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. MeapD, Mr. Gurney, Mr. 
CHANDLER, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. HAWKES, and 
Mr. REVERCOMB as the committee on the 
part of the Senate to attend the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, communicated to the Senate the 
resolutions of the House adopted as a 
tribute to the memory of Hon. FRANCIS 
MaALoney, late a Senator from the State 
of Connecticut. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY OUT OF 
RESPECT TO THE LATE SENATOR 
MALONEY 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of my late colleague from Connecticut, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn 
until Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 12 o’clock and 36 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, January 22, 1945, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 18, 1945: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Brazil. 
Robert L. Buell te be a consul general of 
the United States of America. 
Walworth Barbour to be a consul of the 
United States of America. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
TO BE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONERS 
FOR TERMS EXPIRING DECEMBER 31, 1951 
J. Haden Alldredge 
Charles D. Mahaffie 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
Paul A. Porter to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission for the 
unexpired term of 7 years from July 1, 1942. 
SuRPLUS PROPERTY Boarp 
Guy M. Gillette to be a member of the 
Surplus Property Board. 
THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Miles N. Pike to be United States attorney 
for the district of Nevada. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Reed Sharp to be United States marshal 
for the middle district of Tennessee. 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
To be assistant surgeons, effective date. of 
oath of office 
George P. Hand, Jr. 
James L. Hart 
To be passed assistant surgeons, effective 
dates indicated 
John F. Flynn, Jr., January 17, 1945. 
William D. Hazlehurst, January 29, 1945, 
Robert T. Potter, Lbecember 15, 1944. 
Edward W. Kunckel, January 19, 1945. 


Selwyn H. Drummond, July 1, 1944. 
John W. O'Donnell, July 10, 1944. 

To be surgeons, effective dates indicated 
Bert R. Bcone, November 16, 1944. 
Michael J. Pescor, November 1, 1944, 
Don S. Cameron, November 16, 1944. 
Ralph R. Braund, September 1, 1944, 
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To be senior surgeon, eJective July 6, 1944 
Fletcher C. Stewart 
To be temporary passed assistant surgeon, 
effective December 1, 1944 
Arthur Kornberg 
To be temporary senior surgeons, effective 
December 1, 1944 
Ralph R. Braund 
Leslie McC. Smith 
Francis J. Weber 
To be temporary surgeons, effective December 
1, 1944 
Esta R. Allen 
William B. Hoover 
John D. Porterfield 
Jack C. Haldeman 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Grady Richardson, Donalsonville. 
Jesse G. Scaife, Fort Gaines, 
ILLINOIS 


M. Elaine Bryant, Browning. 
James L. Westfall, Crossville. 
James C. Stanley, Fairfield. 

Genevieve B. Livesay, Posen. 
Kenneth A. Elmore, Quincy. 


KANSAS 


Reuben J. Wilhelm, Bazine. 
Harold V. Luginbill, Greensburg. 


Joseph Lillard Johnson, Osawatomie, 

Wade H. McDowell, Paola. 

Gordon Alvis, Seneca. 

Charles S. Smith, Westmoreland. 
TENNESSEE 


Louise C. Treadway, Pleasant Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JANUARY 18, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order »y the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, D. C,, 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, hitherto we have been 
the beneficiaries of Thy bountiful provi- 
dence, and we rejoice that in each suc- 
ceeding day we may find our strength 
and hope in Thee. 

We pray. that during this new year 
Thou wilt endue with special tokens of 
divine wisdom our President, our Speak- 
er, and all the Members of this Congress 
who have been entrusted with the voca- 
tion of administering the affairs of gov- 
ernment. May our beloved country 
continue to be the land of faith and of 
freedom. 

Show us how we may find promising 
and practical ways of meeting the needs 
of mankind of whatever race or creed. 
Help us to solve the problems of human 
relationships on the high and hallowed 
levels of a sacred respect for human per- 
sonality and human rights. 

Grant that we may be inspired to es- 
tablish a new world order of social 
justice and international friendship 
through understanding and good will. 
When we are discouraged, disappointed, 
and disillusioned, we pray that we 
may accept the challenge of a stronger 
and greater faith in the Lord our God. 

We offer our prayer through the 
merits and mediation of the Christ our 
Saviour, Amen, 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article appearing in Collier’s 
Weekly. The Public Printer estimates 
the cost to be $130 in excess of that 
allowed under the rules of the House, 
and I ask that I may include this ar- 
ticle notwithstanding the estimate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOCH, Mr. SULLIVAN, and Mr, 
PLUMLEY asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their own remarks in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp and to include an 
article from the New York £un, and I 
also ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp and to include 
a resolution of the City Council of the 
City of New York, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp anc to include a very 
thoughtful article appearing in the Jan- 
uary 1 issue of the Pathfinder. 

The SPEAKER, Is thefe objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday, January 25, after disposi- 
tion of matters on the Speaker’s table 
and at the conclusion of any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a newspaper article appearing in the 
New York Sun. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and to include a letter and 
two resolutions, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis. 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

{Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. HatLeck addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein certain 
extracts from letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein excerpts from letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include two let- 
ters addressed to me and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Brown of Ohio addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

ASSISTANT READING CLERK 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 95) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House, until 
otherwise provided by law, compensation at 
the rate of $3,600 per annum, payable month- 
ly, for the services of an assistant reading 


clerk, who shall be designated by the Clerk 
of the House, subject to the approval of the 
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Speaker: Provided, however, That the author- 
ization and appropriation herein contained 
shall terminate whenever a vacancy occurs 
in a position of reading Clerk. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 66 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Civil 
Service, acting as a whole or by subcommittee 
or subcommittees appointed by the chairman 
of said committee, is authorized and directed 
(a) to conduct thorough studies and investi- 
gation of the policies and practices relating 
to civilian employment in the departments 
and agencies of the Government, including 
Government-owned corporations; (b) to 
study and investigate the effect of such poli- 
cies and practices upon the conduct of the 
war, with the view of. determining whether 
such policies and practices are efficient and 
economical; (c) to determine the number of 
employees in each department or agency (in- 
cluding Government-owned corporations), 
whether such number of employees is neces- 
sary, and whether their skills are used to the 
best advantage; (da) all other matters relating 
to the recruiting and the efficient and eco- 
nomical use of the civilian employees; and 
(e) to make such inquiry as said Committee 
on the Civil Service may consider important 
or pertinent to any matter coming within 
the jurisdiction of said committee. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, or has adjourned; 
to old such hearings; to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books or papers or documents or 
veuchers, by subpena or otherwise; and to 
take such testimony and records as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person 
or persons as the chairman of the committee 
or subcommittee may designate. The chair- 
man of the committee or subcommittee, or 
any member thereof, may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 

That the said committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives during the present 
Congress the results of their studies, in- 
quiries, and investigations with such recom- 
mendations for legislation or otherwise as 
the committee deems desirable. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the seven resolutions the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported out, having to 
do with the further investigation of var- 
ious subjects in the departments. I 
believe this resolution, giving that power 
to the Committee on the Civil Service, 
under the leadership of its extremely 
able and patriotic chairman, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. RamspecK], de- 
serves unanimous approval. This com- 
mittee made investigations in the last 
session of the Congress which brought 
about the separation of approximately 
120,000 people from the pay rolls of the 
War Department. I believe no commit- 
tee has done more constructive work 
than the Ramspeck committee. Con- 
sequently, the Committee on Rules unan- 
imously agreed that the investigative 
work of that committee should continue 
in the hope that they will bring about 
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still further economies in the depart- 
ments through the separation of un- 
necessary employees. I have called at- 
tention heretofore to the fact that many 
of these persons are unnecessarily em- 
ployed and should be eliminated from 
the pay rolls. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Just for a question? 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman will 
pardon me. We have seven of these 
resolutions. We are going to adjourn 
over tomorrow and Saturday. I want to 
get these resolutions passed today if I 
possibly can. I am not going to take 
up much time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SABATH. That would have to be 
propounded to the Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. That is what 
I was going to do; ask the Speaker. 

Mr. SABATH. If it is a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Has the House 
agreed to adjourn over Friday? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SABATH. Of course, that was not 
a parliamentary inquiry. If the gentle- 
man had listened, if he had not been 
busy with his colleagues, he would have 
perhaps heard the consent request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, now, 
Speaker—— 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Regular order, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot. I am 
trying to be kind to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SABATH. I myself was under 
the impression that the powers of this 
committee should be extended ‘to in- 
clude not only civilians but both officer 
and enlisted personnel of the Army and 
the Navy, but the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, being such a gentlemanly person, 
did not wish to be charged in any way 
with trying to penetrate the functions 
of the Committees on Military and Na- 
val Affairs. In view of that, we have 
not extended that power to the gentle- 
man’s committee, although I know he 
would have rendered great service if we 
had done so. 

In that connection, lest I forget, I have 
hundreds of complaining letters that I 
cannot attend to, in which it is charged 
that employees are in each other’s way. 
I shall turn these communications over 
to the chairman, and the members of 
his committee, in the hope that they 
will investigate the various charges of 
unnecessary employment in various de- 
partments, Government plants, and 
agencies. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. Iam not going to de- 
tain the House because, as I have said, 
we have a great deal of business and 
I want to expedite it. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 30 minutes 
to my colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 


Mr. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to cooperate in the passing of 
these committee rules today. I do not 
think there is any question concerning 
the necessity for them, and therefore I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
tion to the rule? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Why do we not vote 
on it? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
I am endeavoring to do. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cocuran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Illinois said, this is the 
first of six resolutions to be considered. 
Personally, I am opposed to all of them 
at the present time. My reason is that 
there is operating in the S-nate now 
select or special committees which are 
doing the same type of work that is 
being done by the House committees. 

For a long time the Congress was sub- 
ject to a great deal of criticism. Then 
there came some suggestions relative to 
the ills of the Congress, and it was 
pointed out that we were operating with 
antiquated machinery; that it is worn 
out, we were entitled to new equipment; 
that the Congress needed streamlining; 
that the offices of the Congressmen and 
of the committees were all understaffed. 
The suggestion was advanced for the 
joint committee to make investigations 
and determine improvements that could 
be made in our organization; to consider 
increases in salaries and retirement for 
Members under the Retirement Act. 
There is no criticism anywhere about 
that. Editorial comments, writers of 
news articles, radio commentators, and 
columnists all agreed that it was neces- 
sary. Remember, we were going to 
streamline the Congress, whatever that 
means; I assume it means to take off the 
excess weight. While we are in a fa- 
vorable position along comes the Com- 
mittee on Rules, before this special com- 
mittee has had an opportunity to func- 
tion and make a report to the Congress, 
and provides for these special commit- 
tees, extending the life of each, with the 
exception of the committee to make the 
investigation concerning the organiza- 
tion of Congress, for the duration of the 
Congress. 

I feel it would be well if we waited a 
little while and found out what this joint 
committee is going to recommend. 
There was a feeling that we went too far 
in the last Congress, and we certainly 
did, in setting up special and select com- 
mittees and giving jurisdiction to the 
various committees of the House to make 
investigations. Why, there were six 
committees of the House investigating 
the subject of surplus property. The 
Senate committee would be investigat- 
ing one day and would have admirals and 
generals before them, and the next day 
those admirals and generals would be 
before a committee of the House testify- 
ing on the same subject. Those men are 


Is there any opposi- 


No; there is 


That is what 
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fighting this war, and they have impor- 
tant work to do. It seems we should be 
able to come to some kind of an agree- 
ment with the Senate. Let the Senate 
mgke some investigations if it wants to, 
and if the House of Representatives finds 
it is necessary, let the House make some 
investigations. Both branches should 
not be doing the same job. I admit, 
just as the gentleman from Illinois said, 
if there is one committee which we had 
in the last Congress which brought in 
some results, it is the committee that is 
set up by this resolution. The Senate 
has a committee investigating person- 
nel. Senator Byrp has issued many re- 
ports with reference to personnel in the 
Government service. I want to say 
every time we pass one of these reso- 
lutions, and I am saying this for the 
benefit of the new Members, and, I 
think, for the benefit of some of the old 
Members, every time you pass one of 
these resolutions it is not the end of it. 
The next thing that comes is a request 
for money. I think this House is enti- 
tled, when each and every one of these 
resolutions is called up, to have the 
chairman take the ficor and tell the 
Members of the House what he proposes 
to do and also tell the Members of the 
House how much money he expects to get 
and what he is going to do with it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. I yield the gentleman 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is important. 
Let the Members of the House know what 
the committee is going to do; let the 
chairman speak for the committee and 
also let the House know how much money 
ne would like to have and how he is 
going to spend it. We are entitled to 
know that. I will find that out of course 
when they come before the Accounts 
Committee asking for money, but I think 
this body before it votes on this should 
have that information so the member- 
ship may know what they are doing. I 
hope the gentleman from Illinois will 
yield to the chairman of each one of the 
committees as he calls up the resolutions 
in order that the chairman may make a 
statement along that line. I do not be- 
lieve this is asking too much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman, as I 
understand it, is complaining about the 
creation of these committees and the 
money they spend. I remind the gentle- 
man that he is on the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; 
No speech, please. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is a permanent 
standing committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They could doa great 
deal of this work if the chairman would 
advocate it or take the muzzle off and 
let them go into it. 


that is right. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Do not make a 
speech. I do not happen to he the chair- 
man, 

Mr. ROFFMAN. But the gentleman 


controls the committee. 


Mr. COCHRAN. You flatter me. We 
criticize the executive branch of the 
Government for duplication of effort, for 
waste of funds. I think we are subject 
to the same criticism when we duplicate 
the work of our committees and the 
fenate. I should like fo have the chair- 
man of each committee make a state- 
ment as to how much money he expects 
to get and what he is going to do. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no objection to yielding to the various 
chairmen of the committees affected by 
these resolutions that are to be called 
up. In the present instance if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri desires any infor- 
mation in addition to that he already 
has as to the spendid work this com- 
mittee has done I know the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. RaMmsPEcK] will be 
very glad to enlighten him. I have all 
the confidence in the world in the gen- 
tleman from Missouri; I know he is sin- 
cere and well-meaning. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not want that; 
I want the House to get this informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SABATH. All right; so do I; and 
the House will have an opportunity to 
vote on it. The Members know the 
reputation of the gentleman from 
Georgia and have the utmost confidence 
in him. They know he has saved mil- 
lions of dollars with the work of his 
committee. Unfortunately the Senate 
has committees working along similar 
lines, but they have never functioned as 
intelligently, as economically, and as ef- 
ficiently as the House committees with 
one exception—the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, which expended 
over $600,000 and which went beyond its 
scope of investigation and exceeded the 
authority originally intended by the 
House, failing actually to investigate the 
Nazi, Fascist, un-American, and subver- 
sive activities which were dangerous to 
our country. 

In view of the conditions I think the 
gentleman should not object to resolu- 
tions that result in saving money for 
the Government. The gentleman knows 
it is not the best policy to be penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri calls upon the gen- 
tleman from Illinois to yield to chairmen 
of these various committees. As I un- 
derstand it, this committee is now being 
created and there is no chairman at the 
present time, is there? 

Mr. SABATH. The former chairman 
is here, and he will and should be unan- 
imously reelected chairman. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I know; 
but there is no chairman at this time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. This is a continua- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. SABATH. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia wish any time? 

Mr. RAMSPECEK. Yes; I should like 
about 2 minutes. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as the gentleman from Georgia 
may desire. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 2 minutes. 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee fiied a report on December 16, 
1944—-House Report No. 2084—which 
showed certain savings which we claim 
have been made. There are two items 
in our claim that can be proven beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. One is an item 
cof $127,000,000 that was taken out of the 
Army appropriation bill by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; in their report 
they said they took it out because of the 
work of the Committee on the Civil Sery- 
ice. The other is an item of $270,000 
which we saved by preventing the Civ] 
Service Commission from hiring 300 new 
employees, and at the same time by 
adopting the suggestion made by the staff 
of the Committee on the Civil Service 
they doubled the production in the Re- 
tirement Unit of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The committee had $84,000. They 
have turned back $13,515.25 of that 
money. My own opinion is that we ought 
to have at least $50,000 for the year 1945, 
That answers the question of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. We shall, of course, 
have to justify that in detail before his 
committee; but I think we can save a 
great deal of money for the taxpayers. 
We have already saved millions of dol- 
lars. I think the mere fact that the com- 
mittee is in existence acts more or less 
like a traffic policeman does on the speed 
of automobiles coming down the street, 
because before this committee was given 
this power the number of civilian em- 
ployees was increasing at the average 
rate of 100,000 per month. We stopped 
that; this Congress stopped it by creating 
this authority to investigate, and we have 
actually had a net reduction since that 
time of something like 275,000 employees. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Are the clerks of the 
committees still with the gentleman? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. ‘They are not on 
the pay roll. There are a number of 
them around here. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that he has 
introduced a new resolution which in 
effect sets up a new committee. This 
resolution is not an extension of the old 
committee; therefore, under the wording 
of the pending resolution the salaries of 
the employees would start from the day 
when this resolution passes. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. That is correct, and 
that is what we intend to do with them. 
We do not expect to pay them for the 
time since the new Congress convened, 

The SPEAKER.. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
articles from the Milwaukee Journal and 
the Washington Post. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
AND STUDY SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 64 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the manner in which 
the original appointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation of the 
problems of small business, existing, arising, 
or that may arise because of the war, with 
particular reference to (1) whether the po- 
tentialities of small business are being ade- 
quately developed and utilized, and, if not, 
what factors have hindered and are hindering 
such development and utilization; (2) 
whether adequate consideration is being 
given to the needs of small business en- 
gaged in nonwar activities, or engaged in the 
transition from nonwar activities to war ac- 
tivities; (3) whether small business is being 
treated fairly and the public welfare properly 
and justly served through the allotments of 
valuable materials in which there are short- 
ages, in the granting of priorities or prefer- 
ences in the use, sales, or purchase of said 
materials; and (4) the need for a sound pro- 
gram for the solution of the post-war prob- 
lems of small business. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places, whether 
or not the House is sitting, has recessed, or 
has adjourned, to employ such personnel, to 
borrow from Government departments and 
agencies such special assistance, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, and to take such 
testimony, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
designated by him, and shall be served by any 
person designated by such chairman or mem- 
ber. The chairman of the committee or any 
member thereof may administer oaths to 
witnesses. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield later to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HALLEcK] the usual 30 minutes 
knowing that he will more thoroughly 
and intelligently explain the need for 
this resolution, because I recall that 
shortly after I had made an appeal, urg- 
ing that aid be extended to small busi- 
nessmen, he called a meeting of the Re- 
publican members for that purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution extends 
the life of, and gives new powers to, a 
committee of which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] has been chairman. 
This committee has recommended legis- 
lation on behalf of the small business- 
men ofthecountry. Idonot think there 
is a Member of the House who is not in 
favor of giving every aid and assistance 
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to the small businessman. Although we 
have a tremendous number of extremely 
able men in this House I do not know of 
anyone who is more capable of carrying 
on this work than is the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] who has given over 
4 years of his valuable time to bringing 
about aid, relief, and giving assistance to 
small businessmen. 

In view of the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] that the 
chairmen of these various committees 
may have the right and opportunity to 
explain the reasons for the adoption of 
these resolutions, I am going to yield to 
the chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. However, before 
I do that, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that I may speak out of order 
for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, we all 
read in yesterday’s papers with a great 
deal of satisfaction and pleasure the 
great accomplishments of the Russian 
Army that has practically driven every 
Nazi from unfortunate Poland, and I 
want to take these few minutes to con- 
gratulate Russia and to congratulate Po- 
land. I hope to God that those people in 
the very near future will have the kind 
of government the majority of them de- 
sire. I know, if they are given their 
choice, they will choose a democratic 
form of government which will guaran- 
tee freedom, liberty, and prosperity to 
the deserving and suffering people of Po- 
land. It is my further hope that by 
constructive application of work they 
will rehabilitate a more powerful Poland 
within a short period of time, and that 
harmony and unity will be theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas |Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the kind words of the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules concerning the 
Small Business Committee of the House. 
The greatest tribute, I presume, that can 
be paid our committee is the fact that 
every group of small businessmen in 
America has recommended its continu- 
ance. We believe that we have some 
accomplishments that we can point to 
with pride. Take, for instance, the Mur- 
ray-Patman.bill which was passed a few 
years ago—it became a law, to be exact, 
on June 11, 1942—setting up the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. That organ- 
ization has been of tremendous help to 
the small business concerns in this coun- 
try. I use the term “Murray-Patman,” 
but that means the Senate committee 
and the House committee. It was not 
just my bill. It belonged to the Com- 
mittee on Small Business. It carried 
my name because I happened to be chair- 
mah of the committee, but the committee 
is entitled to the credit. 

We also had a bill to help the auto- 
mobile dealers. You have not heard a 
single complaint from the automobile 
dealers but only words of praise. We 
made it possible for them to continue in 
business. We protected the consumers 
as well as protecting the Government; a 
law that was certainly helpful and in- 
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strumental in keeping the automobile 
dealers in business. That one law alone, 
I think, has justified the existence of our 
committee. 

Furthermore, we were the author of 
the bill to shorten these reports that had 
to be made by small business concerns, 
That law that we were instrumental in 
passing and which brought about that 
condition has been very helpful to the 
Small business concerns because of their 
lack of help and their inability to make 
all these voluminous reports that were 
required of them. : 

In addition to that we have made sev- 
eral reports to the Congress asking that 
changes be made in Executive and ad- 
ministrative orders and in almost every 
case, for I do not know of a single excep- 
tion, changes were made in accordance 
with the suggestions that we set forth. 
Take, for instance in O. P. A. and 
W. P. B., there are a lot of big people in 
these key positions. Naturally they are 
there. If you were the head of this Gov- 
ernment or the head of O. P. A. or 
W. P. B., you would have them, too, be- 
cause you cannot get any other kind. 
The small businessman does not have 
someone that he can send to Washing- 
ton to represent him on these boards, 
bureaus, and commissions, but the big 
businessman can get somebody he can 
send, and they are filled with big busi- 
nessmen. That is something that is un- 
avoidable. You cannot prevent it, but 
you can watch them and make sure that 
they do not do something that will aid 
business that will be detrimental and 
harmful to small business. That has 
been the function of our committee, and 


. we have done the best job we could. 


Not long ago in the allocation of dur- 
able goods the big business concerns, the 
department stores, and the large chains, 
were getting more than their share of 
goods and the little fellow could not get 
anything. The committee went to work, 
and we soon had a fair allocation. We 
did not have any complaint from the 
small dealers after that for we made it 
possible for them to get their fair share. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman addressing the House that he has 
done a splendid job as a member of that 
committee, and may I say further that 
if he did nothing else but create or help 
in the creation of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, that alone justifies 
the continuance of the life of that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. The statement has been made 
here by the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri that we should not have 
a select committee if there is a similar 
committee in the Senate. If you carry 
that argument to its logical conclusion 
you would make the same statement 
about standing committees. You would 
say, “They have a standing committee 
over in the Senate, why have one over 
here in the House?” ‘The same argu- 
ment that the gentleman made against 
select committees would apply to stand- 
ing committees, and certainiy it would 
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be illogical instead of logical. The truth 
is that the Small Business Committees 
in the Senate and the House have not 
duplicated their efforts in any sense of 
the word, except times when they had 
joint hearings. We got together and 
had joint hearings. That is what we 
should do in cases like that. There has 
been no charge of duplication whatso- 
ever. No one has contended that we 
have spent any enormous amount of 
money, because we have not. We have 
not spent enough money. We have not 
had the adequate amount which we 
should have and which we expect to 
have if this resolution becomes law, we 
must have in order to do the best job. 

Our committee has had a meeting in 
anticipation of the passage of the reso- 
lution, being advised that the Commit- 
tee on Rules had unanimously reported 
it out, and we have agreed that the 
present-day small business conditions 
should be brought to the attention of our 
committee, including the following: The 
financing of small business, the taxes, 
war and Civilian business, foreign and do- 
mestic trade, manpower, and other 
studies which we propose in the event 
this resolution is adopted. 

If this committee is continued as it has 
been for the last 3 years we need a cer- 
tain staff. We shall need in addition 
to the staff we have had a tax expert, 
because one of the greatest problems 
confronting small business today is the 
question of taxes, and we must handle 
it in a way that will encourage venture 
capital and encourage the people to in- 
vest their money in small business. In 
order to do that we must change our tax 
law. In order to have a comprehensive 
program in the form of a bill for this 
House to pass, we must have the very 
best expert advice, and in doing that we 
expect to employ a tax expert. We ex- 
pect to have our investigators as we have 
had in the past and more of them, and 
our clerical help, stenographers, and at- 
torneys, but we do not need attorneys. all 
the time. We have not used an attorney 
all the time. We have been economical, 
No one can say we have not been eco- 
nomical. If the gentleman from Mis- 
souri would like to ask me any question, 
I should be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr. COCHRAN. My opposition is 
based on the activities of the Murray 
Small Business Committee ‘n the Senate. 
I do not want a duplication of effort. I 
am pleased to hear the gentleman say 
that his committee is not duplicating the 
work of the Senate committee. I think 
the gentleman should confer with Sen- 
ator Murray, because he is very active at 
the present time. I also called the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that the 
resolution that is being considered now is 
a new resolution. It does not extend the 
old committee. Therefore, what is going 
to happen to the committee employees 
who have been working since January 3? 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope to have them 
paid. I donot agree with the answer the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. RaMSPECK] 
made. These people have been working, 
None of them are working for the Gov- 
ernment downtown. That is another 
thing we are not doing. We are not bor- 
rowing people from O. P. A. and then 
fighting O. P. A. We are not borrowing 
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people from the War Production Board 
and then fighting with W. P. B. on cer- 
tain policies. We have been employing 
our own people and paying our own peo- 
ple. They remain on the job. I expect 
if this resolution is not sufficient to offer 
another one that will enable them to be 
paid since January 3. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman has 
stated that he wants a large number of 
additional employees. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not a large number, @ 
satisfactory number. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Can the gentleman 
give me an idea of what he will ask for? 

Mr. PATMAN. Our committee had a 
meeting and we have added it up. It 
will run between $7,000 and $8,000 a 
month. You can add up the necessary 
amounts that you must pay to these dif- 
ferent people and the different people 
you must have, and I believe you will 
find it will be economical. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is a little less 
than $100,000 a year. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a little less than 
$100,000 a year. We have not been us- 
ing a lawyer all the time because most 
of the members of this committee are 
lawyers. We have been doing the legal 
work ourselves and saving that money. 
We have paid out only a very small 
amount for legal fees during the 3 years 
we have been on this committee. 

About this Murray committee, Senator 
Murray and I work together perfectly 
well, as evidenced by the different bills 
we have gotten through under the joint 
authorship of the two committees. If 
this House were to turn down a select 
committee on small business, that would 
indicate the Senate is favorable and 
friendly and sympathetic to small busi- 
ness but the House is not. Ido not think 
we want to get into that attitude, be- 
cause both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions expressed themselves 
as being in favor of small business and 
doing everything possible to relieve small 
business. You cannot do it unless you 
have the necessary staffs to make the 
necessary investigations. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the Small Busi- 
ness Committee intend to follow up the 
possible allocation of the surplus prop- 
erties to small business concerns? 

Mr. PATMAN., To make sure they get 
their fair share; yes. We will assist on 
that all the time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 
Mr. BROOKS. I am happy the gen- 


tleman asked that question, because I 
can see the need for a continuance of 
a committee which will continue to pro- 
tect small business. I have followed the 
work of the gentleman’s committee. It 
has done good work. In the transition 
period ahead we are going to need a most 
active small-business committee to safe- 
guard the interests of the small business- 
men. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I happened to be on 
the committee that considered the sur- 
plus property bill that is now law. | 
do not know of any one subject on which 
we spent more time than looking after 
the interests of small business in the sale 
and distribution of surplus property, 
That committee is a standing commit- 
tee; of course, it still exists and it is 
going to go to work on amendments to 
the Surplus Property Act. Why should 
the gentleman’s committee take up that 
subject when the Committee on Ex. 
penditures is doing it? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman’s ar- 
gument would be more logical if the only 
problem small business had was just sur- 
plus property. It happens that that is 
just one problem, and in the whole over- 
all picture it is not the major one. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The _ gentleman’s 
committee just recently investigated oil, 
We have set up for years a special com- 
mittee in the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee that has done 
nothing but investigate oil. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is no duplica- 
tion of effort there. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
nothing to do with price. The O. P. A. 
has something to do with price. The 
O. P. A. 1aw comes from an entirely dif- 
ferent committee, the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Our activi- 
ties in connection with oil have been re- 
lated to the price of oil in order to en- 
courage production for the war. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
Mr. SABATH. It is a fact that the 


gentleman’s committee, in addition to 
giving the small businessmen an oppor- 
tunity to obtain some of the services, has 
been working to safeguard small busi- 
ness against the chain stores and the 
mail-order houses, The committee has 
been studying that question in an effort 
to save to the best of your ability the 
little independent grocers and butchers 
and other small businessmen who might 
be put out of business in the next few 
years. You are still continuing to do 
that. Is not that right? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. As evidence of that I refer him 
again to the question of allocations and 
W.P.B. Recently the allocations were 
changed to where the small man would 
get his fair share of the goods. 

Mr. CELLER., Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Have your delibera- 
tions indicated that a large percentage 
of war work is done by a compara- 
tively small number of corporations? 
Would you say that same proportion 
would carry over into peacetime activ- 
ity? 

Mr. PATMAN. It would not, if we 
have our way about it, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York. That is one 
of the objects of our committee, to keep 
pointing that out. When this war came 
on quickly and so suddenly it was neces- 
sary to employ the biggest concerns in 
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America. I do not denounce our Gov- 
ernment officials for employing the big- 
gest concerns. Rather, I commend them 
for doing so because those big concerns 
were the only ones which had the admin- 
istrative set-ups and the so-called 
know-how, in order to start work im- 
mediately in producing the huge quanti- 
ties of goods and supplies necessary for 
the winning of the war. But as we go 
along and gain experience we can let the 
smaller concerns have_more and more 
of certain parts of this work. That is 
exactly what we have been doing. I 
think you will find that the ratio is great- 
er today for small business than at any 
other time since Pearl Harbor; and much 
of it we think has been due to the ac- 
tivities of our Small Business Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say as a small businessman 
who has been engaged in business enter- 
prises in the State of California, I heart- 
ily commend the work of your commit- 
tee. I have letters in my files which I 
have received in the last 2 or 3 days ask- 
ing me to serve on this particular Small 
Business Committee. I would like also 
to say at this time that with the comple- 
tion of the war and the entering into 
business of thousands of veterans in the 
small-business field there is going to be 
a great field there for the gentleman’s 
committee to operate for their protec- 
tion. I think the House should unani- 
mously extend it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we rec- 
ognize what the gentleman says and we 
are considering that, I will say to the 
gentleman from California. I would like 
tc make one other point. I want to say 
that we have a fine committee, exclud- 
ing the chairman, and we have members 
on the Democratic side and the Repub- 
lican side who have been working con- 
scientiously and sincerely in trying to do 
something for small business. We feel 
that our achievements and accomplish- 
ments have been the result of the sincere 
efforts of the members on both sides. 
We have not been partisan in the com- 
mittee. We have not filed a single report 
which was not a unanimous report. 
Every single report was a unanimous re- 
port of the five Democrats and four Re- 
publicans on the committee. We have 
been sponsoring advisory groups to make 
Sure that the small-business people are 
properly represented on these different 
boards, and we have been successful in 
that effort. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lronarp W. HAL]. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with the gentleman from 
Texas in asking for the continuation of 
this committee. In fact, the germ of the 
idea of the Small Business Committee 
came from the Republican side of the 
House during the summer of 1941. At 
that time small business was suffering 
more from the dislocation caused by the 
defense effort than any other type of 
business. Our minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 


TIN] appointed a committee of which 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] was chairman. And dur- 
ing that time, Mr. Speaker, that com- 
mittee, which was unofficial, was the 
only forum in the United States before 
which the small businessmen could ex- 
press their opinions. Out of that unof- 
ficial committee sprang the present 
Small Business Committee of the House. 
I think the record will show this commit- 
tee has rendered a wonderful service, not 
only to the small businessmen of Amer- 
ica but also to the House of Representa- 
tives. At the outset we held a number 
of conferences with the officials of the 
W. P. B. and with the representatives of 
the armed services. I say to you frankly 
that in my opinion many of these men 
formerly believed that there was no part 
that small business could play in the de- 
fense effort and in the war effort. Let us 
look at the picture today. By reason of 
hearings and by rea-on of testimony 
which we could present to the W. P. B. 
and to the heads of our armed services, 
we were able to convince them that there 
was a real part that our small busi- 
nessmen could play in the war effort. 
The result is that today in every little 
town and hamlet in America you will 
find these small plants doing real work, 
carrying on an important role in our 
defense activities. 

Let me say that since the institution of 
this committee in each of the services 
today we have a division which is called 
the Small Business Division; in other 
words, we have in the Army, we have in 
the Navy, we have in the Maritime Com- 
mission one division handling the mat- 
ter of small business as its only duty. 
That was not there until this committee 
was set up by the House of Representa- 
tives, and I think we can take great 
credit for the fact that now the armed 
services and the Maritime Commission 
are bending their every endeavor to 
bring into the war effort the services of 
these small plants throughout the 
country. 

One of the organizations set up under 
a law sponsored by this committee was 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. I 
like the phrase used by the gentleman 
from Georgia |[Mr. RAMsPEcK] that his 
committee was more or less of a watch 
dog. Let me cite one example of what 
our committee did with respect to the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. At 
the outset we had to admit that the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation was not 
working very well, was not doing its job; 
so our committee sent a subcommittee 
into the field to take testimony in the 
various cities as to just how much the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation was do- 
ing for small business in those cities. We 
found that the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration was not doing anything; we 
found there was bickering going on, no 
cooperation between the agencies in the 
field and the office in Washington. Ve 
came back to Washington and held a 
hearing on that one question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has 
exvired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. We called 
the Chairman of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation before us. At that hearing 
it developed that the Corporation under 
his chairmanship had accomplished 
nothing. As a result of what came out 
at that hearing—there is no question 
about it—that Chairman was relieved of 
his duties and a new one put in control 
and some good was accomplished by the 
Corporation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman and his committee on the 
splendid job they have done for small 
business in this country. Out in South 
Dakota, with the exception of the Home- 
stake Mining Co., which operates the 
largest and most productive gold mine in 
the world, all our businesses are small. 
Largely because of the impetus given by 
the gentleman’s committee we have a 
considerable number of small businesses 
in my State contributing directly to the 
war effort. I wish to ask the gentleman 
this question: Due to the war and the 
need for hurry-up production there has 
been great dislocation in the normal 
manufacturing processes of this country; 
the Government is part owner in tre- 
mendous physical plants practically all 
operated by big business. Is the gentle- 
man’s committee planning to do a watch- 
dog job after the war as we reconvert to 
peacetime processes to see that these 
gigantic new physical plants do not 
cobble up all the manufacturing formerly 
done by small business? 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. I believe 
the work of this committee on the ques- 
tion of reconversion will be one of its 
inajor tasks. 

Mr. MUNDT. I agree with the gentle- 
man wholeheartedly. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. So, Mr. 
Speaker, I do hope this House will leave 
open to the small businessmen of Amer- 
ica the only forum they have where they 
may be heard, and that only forum is 
the Small Business Committee of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin |[Mr. STEVENSON], also a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Small Business has done 
a really constructive piece of work in 
behalf of the small businessmen with- 
out any publicity or fanfare. The com- 
mittee has worked with unity of purpose 
and along nonpartisan lines. In its 2'5 
years of existence it has held some 80 
public hearings, heard over 1,500 wit- 
nesses, and taken up the troubles of the 
automobile dealers, tire dealers, investi- 
gated the scrap-metal shortage, retail 
druggists’ problems, the problems of the 
insurance industry, the sugar shortage, 
the problems of the refrigerator locker 
industry, and the distribution of war 
contracts to small business, the problems 
of the meat packers, of the oil men, the 
problems of small business arising out 
of O. P. A. rulings, the lumber industrv, 
the disposal of Government surplus 
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property, and the operation of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

Our committee has introduced many 
bills designed to aid small business, sev- 
eral of which were adopted by the Con- 
gress. The problems of some 600 firms 
doing small business were referred to our 
committee by other Members of the 
House. 

In these days of partisan politics, Mr. 
Speaker, the cooperative working rela- 
tionship which has existed between the 
various members of this committee when 
engaged in the work specifically assigned 
to the committee has been of a non- 
partisan and inspiring nature. Small 
business is not the exclusive charge of 
either the Republican or Democratic 
Party. It is the charge of the entire 
Congress, whichever party may be in 
power. The work of the committee has 
served as an inspiration to me person- 
ally, and I am hopeful that the Congress 
will see fit to continue the existence of 
the committee in view of its splendid 
work. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as was pointed out by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LEonaRD 
W. Hatt] I was originally chairman of 
what we knew as a Republican commit- 
tee set up to try to do something about 
problems that we saw resulting from the 
impact of the defense effort on small 
business. Subsequently, as he further 
pointed out, the operation of that com- 
mittee was terminated and this official 
committee took over. 

Until along in the last Congress it was 
my privilege to serve as one of the minor- 
ity members of that committee under the 
able leadership of the chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wricnut Pat- 
MAN]. I resigned from the committee 
during the last Congress. May I say 
that in all my congressional experience 
my work on the Small Business Commit- 
tee was as pleasant and likely as effec- 
tive as of any committee upon which I 
have been privileged to serve. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN] pointed out, the operations of 
the committee were not partisan, In our 
hearings there was a complete lack of 
partisanship as such. When we came on 
the floor with legislative proposals that 
we were seeking to have adopted, those 
of you who were here then will remem- 
ber that on both sides of the aisle we 
stood shoulder to shoulder to bring about 
the adoption of those things which 
seemed to us to be in the interest of small 
business and the country. 

Of course, when it is sought to extend 
the life of a committee like this it is fre- 
quently asked, and fairly asked, what 
has the committee accomplished; what 
can the committee accomplish in the fu- 
ture if it is continued? I think it can be 
said about the Small Business Commit- 
tee that it accomplished more than its 
fair share of the specific things that one 
can point to—the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, legislation to protect the 
automobile dealers when the great freeze 

struck them, and the other things that 
have been referred to by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] and others. 
But I believe beyond that and apart from 
those things to which one can specifically 
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point, it can be said of this committee 
that it aroused in the consciousness of 
the people of the country, of the pro- 
curement agencies, and of the business 
leaders of the country a realization of 
the needs and necessities of small busi- 
ness, and yes, beyond that, a realization 
of the very evident fact to those of us 
who worked on the committee that for 
our most effective war effort we needed 
the full productivity, cooperation, and 
participation of the small business 
structure of the country. 

One thing that was not specifically re- 
ferred to was the work of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee on the matter of surplus 
property disposal. The Small Business 
Committee, when I was yet a member of 
it, recommended a surplus property dis- 
posal bill that I say today represented 
the best approach to that problem that 
has appeared on the scene. In my opin- 
ion it was much better than what we 
finally got after the bill passed the House, 
went over to the Senate, and then to the 
conference. Some of you may recall that 
we wrote certain amendments in the bill 
when it was before the House which ma- 
terially improved the bill, but those 
amendments were taken out completely 
or ‘liquidated by changes in language. 
Be that as it may, that is just another 
illustration of what the committee did. 

As we look at the road ahead, the war 
is far from over. There yet will be be- 
fore us the necessity of protecting the 
interests of small business in the war ef- 
fort and of bringing about the complete 
utilization of the capacity of small busi- 
ness in the war effort. And then in that 
time also, when the war shall have ended, 
we will have very definitely before us the 
continuing obligation to see to it that 
the needs and necessities of small busi- 
ness are protected. 

There is another word I would like to 
say here in connection with this resolu- 
tion, and this applies somewhat to all of 
these resolutions seeking to continue 
special committees. 

In the operation of these committees 
it becomes necessary on occasion to find 
fault with certain administrative pro- 
cedures. When those occasions ‘arise, 
the committee can only do its job if it 
approaches the accomplishment of the 
task before it fearlessly and without re- 
gard to where the chips are going to fall. 
I think by and large the Small Business 
Committee has operated that way. 

We, as Members of the Congress, are 
very often subjected to criticism for 
things that are administrative responsi- 
bilities and not legislative responsibili- 
ties. There is not much that we can do 
about that directly. But is there any 
method available to the House of Repre- 
sentatives or to the Congress as a whole 
to correct maladministration, to correct 
injustices, to correct administration mis- 
takes once they are pointed out? The 
answer is “yes.” It exists in this device 
of special investigating committees, of 
which we have had a number. 

As has been pointed out, we can bring 
to public attention maladministration 
and mistakes. We can offer a forum in 
which those feeling themselves aggrieved 
may present their cases to the Congress 
and to the country. Their voices can 
be heard, We can turn the spotlight of 
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publicity upon faulty and unjust admin. 
istration, and it is not too much to say 
that sometimes it seems that that js 
about the only way that we can correct 
maladministration. 

The gentleman from Missouri has 
talked about streamlining, and indicat. 
ed, if I understood correctly, that maybe 
we should not have some of these com- 
mittees. May I say to you that except 
as we have these committees and they 
continue to do the job charged upon them 
by the Congress of the United States, the 
Congress will stand before the bar of 
public opinion in this country as having 
shirked its duty. I, for one, do not in. 
tend to stand in that position. 

Administrative agencies have a tre- 
mendously important job to perform. It 
is a great burden which they carry. No 
one will deny that. But I am one of 
those who believes that it is the job of 
the Congress of the United States and 
more specifically the committees of the 
Congress of the United States to ride 
herd on the administrative agencies of 
the Government to the end that the basic 
and fundamental laws that we put on 
the books are administered as the Con- 
gress intended that they be administered: 
that they be administered fairly and 
equitably to protect the interests of ell 
when such interests can be fairly pro- 
tected. - 

I participated in numerous hearings 
of the Small Business Committee. We 
sat for long hours listening to the testi- 
mony of persons who felt themselves ag- 
grieved by certain rules, orders, and ad- 
ministrative actions. We had with us 
the representatives of the agencies in- 
volved in order that those ideas and views 
would be transmitted to the agency im- 
mediately. 

I was impressed with one thing in 
those hearings, and that was that many 
people would present themselves after 
the hearings were closed and say, “I 
never understood that the Congress of 
the United States had such a solicitude 
for me and my problems and my diffi- 
culties.” I think that out of the efforts 
of these special committees—and the 
same might be said for all of our com- 
mittees—can come an improved standing 
of the Congress of the United States be- 
fore the people of the country. I just 
happen to believe that that is a highly 
desirable result. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen< 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
everybody is, of course, for small busi-< 
ness, or ought to be. W~7 Congressmen 
are especially for it. But let us be care- 
ful and not promise too much. It would 
require the repeal of a great many laws 
that have been in recent years placed 
upon the statute books to do real jus< 
tice to small business. 

We should not forget that the problem 
of small business—maintaining its very 
existence—was not created by the war. 
It was created long before that. The 


N. I, R. A., though invalidated by the 
Court, never really died. Insidiously that, 
program has been insinuated inio oug# 
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economy to the extent of jeopardizing 
the future of the smaller plants. 

It was the passage of a lot of bad laws 
by the Congress long before there was 
any war that threatened the existence 
of small business and, for that matter, all 
private industry. First, in behalf of the 
general good, the Congress strikes down 
industry, and then in behalf of the gen- 
eral good, we pick up a part of the in- 
dustry we wrecked and put it on its feet 
again—or believe we do. 

Let us be careful, I repeat, not to prom- 
ise small business too much, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, I rise in support of House Reso- 
lution 64, which provides for the con- 
tinuance of the special Small Business 
Committee of the House to continue to 
conduct a study and investigation of the 
problems of small business existing, aris- 
ing, or that may arise, because of the war 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

This committee was created several 
years ago because of the general belief 
among the Members of the House and 
the people of the country generally that 
such a committee could be very helpful 
to small business. I think the work of 
this committee should continue during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, and I there- 
fore am very glad to support it with my 
voice and vote. : 

The so-called small business con- 
eerns of the Nation number approxi- 
mately three million, and they provide 
jobs for millions of workers. -It is the 
real backbone of private enterprise in 
this country. They have, are, and will 
provide a great majority of the jobs in 
private enterprise. 

In the beginning and for some year 
or two thereafter, contracts involving 
billions of dollars were given to the large 
business concerns of the country. They 
had the large plant facilities and per- 
sonnel to handle large orders for muni- 
tions for war. This was a discrimina- 
tion against the small business concerns 
of the country. They did not possess 
these large facilities’ personnel and 
materials for munitions and other war 
supplies production. This discrimina- 
tion, together with the many directives 
and Executive orders, and the failure 
to secure financial help and critical ma- 
terials, according to the statistics that 
we have seen from time to time, put 
more than 500,000 small business con- 
cerns out of business. 

We feel that this special small busi- 
ness investigation committee has ren- 
dered real service to our small business 
concerns, and this committee cooperat- 
ing with the small business associations 
and corporations have furnished to the 
Congress information and suggestions 
that have resulted in a great deal of 
legislation helpful to small business, and 
through the influence of the small busi- 
ness association and this special com- 
mittee, many of the hardships imposed 
upon small business by the various 
agencies of the Government have been 
removed. They have enabled small 
business to secure a larger share of these 
contracts; also financial aid and protec- 
tion from unnecessary and oppressive 
directives and regulations by various 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


This committee has, in my opinion, 
justified its existence and the money 
that has been expended in making these 
investigations and studies, and it there- 
fore, in my opinion, should continue 
throughout the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

We have been told that in order to 
maintain our high level of prosperity and 
income, there must be provided 60,000,- 
000 jobs after the war. We must depend 
upon nearly 3,000,000 so-called small 
business concerns of the Nation to pro- 
vide a large majority of these jobs, and, 
furthermore, the destruction of small 
business and the concentration of capi- 
tal and power in few great business 
concerns carry a real threat to our free 
institutions. 

In a representative democracy private 
enterprise has been and must continue 
to be the foundation rock. Nothing can 
contribute more to the freedom and 
liberty of the American people than to 
have a prosperous private enterprise 
with management and workers dis- 
tributed in millions of small business 
concerns rather than concentrated in a 
few very large enterprises. These mil- 
lions of small free private enterprises 
are a real protection to the American 
people against large monopolies. The 
small business concerns must receive 
proper protection, encouragement, and 
help. 

SAVE MANPOWER AND MONEY 


On today I voted for House Resolu- 
tion 66, to continue during the life of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress the Special 
Committee on the Civil Service. This 
committee has been making studies and 
investigations of the policies and prac- 
tices relating to civil employment in the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including Government-owned 
corporations to determine the effect of 
such policies or practices upon the con- 
duct of the war and whether such 
policies and practices are efiicient and 
economical and the number of employees 
necessary in each department or agency 
of the Government. 

When the present administration as- 
sumed office on March 4, 1933, there were 
approximately 530,000 ederal em- 
Ployees. We have seen this grow by 
leaps and bounds from that day to the 
present, although Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected on a platform to cut down the 
number of Federal officeholders and 
reduce the cost of government 25 per- 
cent. We now have approximately 
3,250,009. This is an increase of more 
than 500 percent in number and an in- 
crease in salaries of more than 800 per- 
cent. 

A distinguished committee, made up 
largely of Democrats of the Senate, has 
thoroughly investigated and reported to 
the Senate that there are hundreds of 
thousands of unnecessary Federal office- 
holders, costing the taxpayers billions 
of dollars. There is a great hue and cry 
today to strip the farms of the necessary 
manpower when there are hundreds of 
thousands of surplus and unnecessary 
ofiiceholders, young men in good health 
and within the draft age. They are 
needed in the Army and Navy and in 
necessary war production in civilian life, 
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It is a matter of common knowledge that 
there are sO many unnecessary office- 
holders in many of the units, bureaus, 
and departments of the Government that 
they are in each other’s way. I have 
voted to extend the life of this com- 
mittee in the hope that they will dig 
into the policies and the general set-up 
of these various departments, bureaus, 
and agencies of the Government and find 
out wherein these policies are wasteful, 
and unnecessary hundreds of millions 
are being spent, and expose to the Con- 
gress and the country the waste of man- 
power and the consequent burden upon 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Food is one of the great necessary ele- 
ments to win the war. We must have 
Ships, guns, planes, tanks, shells, and 
other munitions of war. Every unneces- 
sary able-bodied young man who has 
one of these Government jobs should be 
separated from the Federal pay roll and 
required to take his place in those activi- 
ties necessary to win the war and not 
strip the farms of those who are neces- 
sary to produce the food for our armed 
forces and our civilian population. We 
must win this war at the earliest 
moment possible and each able-bodied 
man should be willing to do his part. 

* This committee can do this and I am 
voting for its continuance in the hope 
that it will do a real job. 

I am supporting vigorously House Res- 
olution 88 which provides for a special 
committee to investigate the acts of 
executive agencies which exceed their 
authority. This, too, is a very, very im- 
portant committee, and has a very, very 
important job to do during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Too many of the 
bureaucrats are disposed to ignore the 
Constitution, the laws passed by Con- 
gress, and invade the sacred rights of the 
American people. They should be made 
to know that they are the servants of 
the American people anc not their mas- 
ters. They should issue no directive or 
regulation that is not bottomed on the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
laws passed by Congress. It is for this 
committee to find wherein the executive 
agents of the Government are disregard- 
ing the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights and the acts of Congress. If any 
new laws are necessary to carry out prop- 
erly our needs in this emergency they 
should come to Congress and have the 
laws amended. They must not be per- 
mitted to ignore the Congress and the 
courts and undertake to legislate by 
executive orders, directives, rules, and 
regulations, and interpret their own or- 
ders, rules, and regulations in violation 
of the laws of the land. We are making 
a tremendous sacrifice in blood and 
treasure in the name of liberty for our- 
selves and other peoples. When our boys 
come home they must not find that we 
have been fighting for liberty and free- 
dom across the seas and that the bureau- 
crats have taken liberty and freedom 
from us here at home. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question whs ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider \’as laid on the 
tabie. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution (S. Res. 37): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon, Francis 
Matoney, late a Senator fronr the State of 
Connecticut. 

Resolved, That a committee of 13 Senators 
be appointed by the President of the Senate 
to take order for superintending the funeral 
of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate do now adjourn until Monday next. 


The message also announced that, 
pursuant to the above resolution, the 
President of the Senate appointed Mr. 
McManon, Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. WALSH, 
Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. BrILBo, Mr. Rap- 
CLIFFE, Mr. GREEN, Mr. MeEap, Mr. Gur- 
NEY, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. AIKEN; Mr. 
Hawkes, and Mr. REvERCOMB members 
of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 
ECONOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 60 and ask for its im- 
mediate cansideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Post-war Economic Policy and Planning is 
authorized to continue the investigation be- 
gun under authority of House Resolution 
408 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and for 
such purposes said committee shall have the 
same power and authority as that conferred 
upon it by said House Resolution 408 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, 


Mr, COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
resolution to renew the activities of the 
Special House Committee on Post-war 
Economic Policy and Planning. This is 
a committee composed of 18 Members of 
the House set up in January of last year, 
It functioned during the last year of the 
Congress. It has for its purpose the 
cushioning of the economic blow which 
would ordinarily follow a war of some 
long duration, such as the one in which 
we are now engaged. The committee, in 
the judgment of those who have ex- 
pressed themselves, has done a very good 
job. In that period of time which the 
committee has been functioning we filed 
5 reports. We sponsored 3 major 
pieces of legislation, which are now on 
the statute books. We were pioneering 
in a new field. Some people thought we 
should have a half-million dollars be- 
cause of the importance of this commit- 
tee. Others thought we should have 
$100,000. We finally agreed to ask for a 
hundred thousand dollars. That $100,- 
000 was given to us anc we used approxi- 
mately $29,000 and, of course, turned the 
balance back into the Treasury. While 
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we have not been niggardly in the ex- 
penditure of the funds, we have tried to 
watch and to keep.the cost down to the 
lowest possible level consistent with the 
effective operation of the committee. I 
do not know what funds we are going to 
need for the next year. My present 
thought is we will ask for $100,000 again. 
We will use such portion of it as we see 
fit, or as becomes necessary, and if we 
need any more we will ask for it. If we 
do not need the full amount, we will turn 
the balance back. We think this com- 
mittee should continue. Personally, as 
chairman of the committee, I should like 
to forego the responsibility of the ardu- 
ous task ahead, but I believe that it is 
just as much the duty of this Congress 
to prepare for the economy at the end 
of this war as it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to prepare for the war we are now 
fighting. I do not want to make a long 
speéch about this committee. Its work 
speaks for itself. It has received the 
commendation of the Congress and the 
country. If there are any questions, I 
will be glad to yield to any Member. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. What cooperation is 
there between the gentleman’s commit- 
tee and Senator GEorRGE’s committee? 

Mr. COLMER,. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. ‘I would like 
to answer it in my own way. My first 
thought when I talked about the estab- 
lishment of such a committee about a 
year and a half or 2 years ago was that 
it should be a joint committee; that 
there should be one committee between 
the House and the Senate. With that 
thought in mind before I introduced that 
resolution I went over and talked with 
Senator GerorGcE, the chairman of the 
Senate Post-war Committee, and he did 
not think it. was practical. When our 
committee was appointed by the 
Speaker, I submitted that proposition 
from the very beginning to our 18 mem- 
bers of the committee and suggested 
that it was highly desirable if we could 
not function as one committee we should 
at least cooperate. The cooperation be- 
tween our commitees has been of the 
highest order. 

Mr. Speaker, the other members of 
the committee appointed by you are as 
follows: 

Democrats: Jere Cooper, Tennessee; Fran- 
cis E. Walter, Pennsylvania; Orville Zim- 
merman, Missouri; Jerry Voorhis, Califor- 
nia; John R. Murdock, Arizona; Walter A. 
Lynch, New York; Thomas J. O’Brien, Illi- 
nois; John E. Fogarty, Rhode Island; Eu- 
gene Worley, Texas. 

Republicans: Hamilton Fish, New York; 
Charles L. Gifford, Massachusetts; B. Car- 
roll Reece, Tennessee; Richard J. Welch, Cali- 
fornia; Charles A. Wolverton, New Jersey; 
Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Michigan; Charles 8S. Dewey, Illinois. 


The retirement of Messrs. Fish, of 
New York, and Dewey, of Illinois, has 
resulted in two vacancies, which will 
be filled at an early date I am sure, 
And while I shall follow the policy an- 
nounced at the beginning of this state- 
ment of not engaging in a detailed re- 
port or extravagant praise for the com- 
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mittee, I do want to say that these 
gentlemen, all of whom are outstanding 
Members of Congress, have rendereq 
valiant service. They have spent many 
long hours in listening to witnesses ang 
in forming conclusions which will af. 
fect the future of our country. This 
committee has not sought publicity, but 
I am pleased to say that the publicity 
it has received has been the most favor- 
able. And these Members who are so 
intensely interested in seeing that the 
post-war economy of the country may 
avoid the pitfalls which have befallen 
so many other nations as a result of 
the last war are entitled to the thanks 
of the Congress and the country for 
their labors. Whatever success the 
committee has met with has been largely 
the result of the labor of these splendid 
gentlemen and of the committee’s staff, 
which is headed by that outstanding 
American citizen, Mr. Marion B. Folsom, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. HorrMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here is 
a part of a letter from a young man who 
3 years ago this month went over to 
Australia in the first convoy. This is 
the letter he writes: 

My name will go in soon and my orders 
should come out around the 10th of Jan- 
uary and I can get the hell out of here— 
(East Indies). Would be just my luck if ro- 
tation was cut out on January 1 and only 
T. D. (home 80 days and go back there) au- 
thorized. There are rumors of this nature 
and Time magazine has mentioned it. Oh 
well, I have gotten to where I don’t give a 
damn any more, if I can just get home. I 
hear that fellows that have gone back on 
the rotation plan are being shipped back 
here again—3 years is not enough. If that 
is the case, this certainly is a rotten country 
we're fighting for when there are 5,000,000 
at camps over there. 


Let me suggest he is a little in error 
in that figure because according to Gen- 
eral Hershey day before yesterday there 
were only 4,700,000 and some in this 
country: 


Their alibi is they want “seasoned” 
troops—how do they get to be seasoned if they 
don’t come over here in the first place as 
green horns? You can’t buck a machine 
like this for 2 minutes. They want this 
Pacific war on ice before they let any fair 
sized group go home. Poof! What's 36 
stinking months over here to those wheels? 
They don’t give a damn, just so it isn’t out 
of their lives. I don’t blame the fellows for 
crabbing only I know better than to try to 
buck it! Even though I have withstood this 
life for 3 years with just one case of jaundice, 
it takes something out of you and I don’t 
think I could get through another 3 years of 
the same, 


Listen to this, I quote it: 
I'd “blow my top” I know. 
There you have it! No one doubts 


that boy’s patriotism. He enlisted, he 
went over to Australia with the first, he 
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served 3 years; and now he wonders 
whether he is going to get a chance to 
come home and if he comes home he 
wonders whether he is going to be sent 
back again while so many stay here. 

And I wonder what the boy’s thoughts 
are going to be when he gets news as he 
will that three servicemen who might 
well have been his buddies were put off 
a plane and delayed in their trip home 
because it was thought necessary to 
bring in a dog from Europe. Now, I 
know what will happen, I will bé accused 
of sniping at the administration and of 
making remarks that are of no conse- 
quence. Well, snipers have their use 
and we cannot all be big guns and fire 
big shells; so some of us have to go along 
and do some of the lesser tasks. 

I am not the only one who has been 
talking and writing about dogs. The 
other day I noticed in the press, twice I 
noticed a comment mace by the First 
Lady, that “Mr. Fala” had gone away to 
be married; and I wondered then of what 
interest that was to the public, just 
when the love life of a dog, even a White 
House dog, became of sufficient interest 
to the public to require comment from 
the Lady of the Executive Mansion. I 
wondered whether that marriage of Fala 
to which she referred so touchingly was 
a legitimate permanent marriage or 
whether it was just a sort of an experi- 
mental excursion; and I wondered last 
night when I heard over the radio and 
again when I saw in this morning’s paper 
this item about this dog coming from 
abroad on transportation which other- 
wise would have carried three service- 
men from the front lines to their homes, 
whether this English bulldog was going 
to settle down here in America and raise 
good true-blue American dogs or whether 
he was going to be just another angle of 
a triangle, with Fala and his lady love, so 
touchingly mentioned by the First Lady 
of the Executive Mansion, on the other 
two angles. 

Now, after all, if we are to look to the 
White House for guidance, let them get 
a little common sense in some of their 
doings and their comments, and let them 
quit, as I said more than 2 years ago, and 
was so bitterly criticized for it—let them 
quit, playing at war. While men—men, 
not dogs—are fighting and dying, can we 
not confine our thoughts, our words, and 
our acts to the war effort. 

I will not read you the closing para- 
graph of this letter from the mother, 
enclosing the letter from the boy, in 
which she said, in substance, that she 
was about ready to come to Washington 
and-see that some of the folks in power 
here quit playing around at this little 
game where millions of young Americans 
are taken across the country, across the 
seas, to fight and todie. The Command- 
er in Chief might well issue an order 
that returning servicemen, not dogs, be 
given priority. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING CONTINUANCE OF INVES- 
_TIGATION ‘BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR MILITARY POLICY 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 55 and as! for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy is authorized to con- 
tinue the investigation begun under author- 
ity of House Resolution 465 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and for such purposes said 
committee shall have the same power and 
authority as that conferred upon it by said 
House Resolution 465 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
formity with the procedure which has 
been followed today, not that I regard it 
necessary, I yield 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 


RUM }. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Post-war 
Military Policy set up by the House last 
May pursuant to a resolution introduced 
by the gentleman from New Yori: [Mr. 
WapswortH! had for its purpose the 
consideration of policy to meet post-war 
military needs. The committee was in 
session during the summer and fall and 
held hearings on the proposal to es- 
tablish a single department of national 
defense in the post-war, a subject that 
has been of great interest to the service 
forces as well as to the public. The 
volume of these hearings is available 
and the committee filed a report with 
the House on that subject which un- 
doubtedly will be of great interest when 
we come to the point of legislating on 
the post-war Military Establishment and 
that, I imagine, will be when we know 
what our post-war military commitments 
are going to be. 

The committee has also held hearings 
on the question of research and develop- 
ment, the necessity for it, the manner, 
means, and method in the post-war pe- 
riod. There are additional hearings to 
be held on this subject and it is an- 
ticipated that perhaps very early in this 
session, if the committee is continued, 
hearings will be held on the question of 
universal military service in the post-war 
period. 

This committee has no authority to 
report legislation. It is merely a policy- 
forming committee. It is a forum to 
which the people as well as the service 
departments may come and give their 
views upon interesting subjects respect- 
ing the Military Establishment. It is 
made up of the ranking members cf the 
Committee on Military Affairs, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and some of 
the Members of the House at lerge. 

We were given orginally $25,000 and 
we returned to the Treasury $19,468, 
having spent $5,531.64. We have no 
lawyers, no economists, we take no trips. 
We have a few stenographers who are 
answering the voluminous mail that 
comes from every congressional district 
in the United States about these mat- 
ters in which the citizens are interested. 
If this committee is continued we will 
ask the Committee on Accounts to give 
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us again the same sum that it gave us 
originally, namely, $25,000, which I am 
sure will be more than enough to see 
us through the life of the committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that there is no committee that 
has been set up which has spent less 
money than the gentleman’s committee. 
But the gentleman’s statement again 
shows that a special committee or a se- 
lect committee takes over jurisdiction 
that belongs to another committee of 
the House. The gentleman spoke of 
hearings that were held on the question 
of a department of national defense. 
That is a matter which belongs to the 
Committee on Expenditures. Not once 
but on two occasions the Committee on 
Expenditures has held lengthy hearings 
on that subject. We have had the offi- 
cers of the Army and Navy before us. It 
has also taken up the question of set- 
ting up of a department of aviation and 
finally held hearings on a department of 
national defense, including a Secretary 
for V/ar, a Secretary for the Navy, and a 
Secretary for Aviation. 

I just mention that to show the gen- 
tleman that the select committees of the 
House take up questions where jurisdic- 
tion under the rules lies with a standing 
committee of the House. If the stand- 
ing committees of the House will do their 
job, it is my contention that a lot of the 
special committees are not needed. * 

I want to compliment the géntleman 
on the small amount of money that he 
has used, but I will say that in the case 
of the three resolutions that were passed 
in advance of this one the chairmen 
wanted $100,000 each. The life of the 
committees are 2 years, so that this in- 
volves an expenditure of $600,000 for the 
three committees, if they get it, and 
$50,000 for the gentIleman’s committee 
for 2 years makes a total of $650,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I will 
say to the gentleman that $25,000 will 
run us for 2 years. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am glad to hear 
that. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I may 
say to the gentleman, in reference to the 
work of this select committee, that the 
question of a consolidated department 
of national defense has assumed very 
great importance because of the peculiar 
and unusual situations that have de- 
veloped in the present war. Any study 
or any consideration that may have been 
given to that matter in the past would 
not be of very much use because of the 
fact that we have learned since Pearl 
Harbor the lesson of unified command. 
There has to be integration of the armed 
forces and voidance of duplication in the 
armed effort. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, that matter should be ironed 
out and I commend the hearings of our 
committee to the Members of the House 
on that subject. In addition to that, this 
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particular committee has as members 
the ranking members of both the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of the House, 
men who are interested and who are fa- 
miliar with the subjects that are being 
considered. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I may say that if a 
bill creating a department of national de- 
fense is introduced, it should not go to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, it should 
not go to the Committee on Naval Affairs 
but should go to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures. 

Furthermore, may I ask the gentleman 
this: Is there any committee in the Sen- 
ate duplicating the work of his commit- 
tee? 

Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. Thereis 
no committee in the Senate on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it has been my privilege to serve on this 
committee under the able leadership of 
the gentleman from Virginia. We have 
had many hearings. We have filed re- 
ports which I think have been most ben- 
eficial to the Members of this House. 
Much good work has been done, and I 
believe that there is much more neces- 
sary work to be done. I hope this reso- 
lution goes through without a single vote 
against it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution, 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. DINGELL appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
ACTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES WHICH 
EXCEED THEIR AUTHORITY 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 88 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 
Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies Which 
Exceed Their Authority is authorized to con- 
tinue the investigation begun under au- 
thority of House Resolution 102, of the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, and for such purposes 
Said committee shall have the same power 
and authority as that conferred upon it by 
Said House Resoluticn 102 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall later yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr, Speaker, we have no requests for 
time on this side of the House for any 
discussion on this resolution, for the 
same resolution was passed last year by 
the Congress. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. 
gentieman from Missouri, 


I yield 


I yield to the 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Is no one going to 
speak to the resolution at all? . 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. The chair- 
man of the committee is not here, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. COCHRAN. He was here a min- 
ute ago. If nobody is going to speak on 
the resolution, I will. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CocHran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not see, Mr, 
Speaker, why the chairman of the com- 
mittee, a member of the Committee on 
Rules, knowing that his resolution is 
coming up, is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is present. 

Mr. COCHRAN. All right. He did 
not answer a moment ago. This com- 
mittee was set up by the House for the 
purpose ef determining whether or not 
any agency in the executive branch of 
the Government had gone beyond the act 
in the administration of the law. As 
you all know, the Congress, in passing 
important legislation, generally adds a 
section at the end giving authority to 
the Administrator to adopt rules and 
regulations to carry out the purposes of 
the act. The claim has been made that 
in adopting those rules and regulations 
some of the agencies have gone too far 
beyond the law. This committee has 
been in existence since February 1943. 
It made several reports to the House, and 
whenever it did make a report to the 
House a resolution was brought in pro- 
viding for the printing of a large addi- 
tional number of those reports which 
were then sent throughout the country. 

I noticed in the last report this com- 
mittee made, and I so stated before the 
Committee on Rules, that the committee 
went beyond its jurisdiction. It evi- 
dently did not have any more agencies 
to investigate, so it made a report rec- 
ommending to the Congress how to 
streamline the Congress. Among the 
recommendations was one that this com- 
mittee be made a permanent committee, 
with a similar committee of the Senate 
created as a joint committee. Evidently 
the committee did not believe its own 
recommendations because it comes in 
now to continue its previous activity as 
formerly set up. 

I also called the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, when I had the report 
in my hand, to the fact that it was noted 
that this committee had a general coun- 
Sel and several associate counsel. Look- 
ing over the membership of the commit- 
tee, it appeared to me as if all but one 
member of the committee are lawyers 
themselves, and then they had to have 
several lawyers to advise the committee. 

I think extreme care should be used 
in the appointment of help by special 
committees. I do not want to make the 
charge that some of the committees are 
set up for the purpose of creating jobs, 
but they certainly do create jobs, no 
doubt about that. I cannot see the wis- 
dom of a committee of this House need- 
ing several lawyers to advise them. I 
think one should be sufficient, especially 
when the chairman of the committee is 
a distinguished jurist himself having 
served on the bench, 
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I should like the chairman of the com. 
mittee, either in my time or his own 
time, to tell the House what the commit. 
tee proposes to do next and about how 
much money he will ask for to carry out 
the purposes of the resolution, 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia {Mr. SmItH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this committee was set up, as you know, 
in the last Congress for the purpose of 
investigating complaints of alleged ex. 
cesses or abuses of authority by execu- 
tive agencies. ‘The specific purpose of 
the committee was to be able, when com- 
plaint was made that any department or 
agency of the Government had gone he- 
yond the authority vested in it by law, 
to investigate and report the abuse to the 
House. We have done that in a series 
of some eight reports. 

I have no doubt the gentleman from 
Missouri, who has attacked the work of 
this committee, would be far more able 
to carry on the work of this committee 
than I am or the members of the com- 
mittee, but it so happens that the com- 
mittee is composed of a number of mem- 
bers selected by the Speaker, including 
myself, and therefore with such limited 
knowledge and such limited abilities as 
we possess we have to do this work in 
the light of the intelligence that God 
has given us. I regret that it is not 
greater. I regret that our work has not 
met with the approval of the gentleman 
from Missouri, but I cannot do anything 
about that. 

As far as I am concerned, this House 
may continue this committee or may 
discontinue it. I do not care what you 
do about it. It has been a matter of a 
lot of extra work for me and for the 
other members of that committee. 

Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HARTLEY. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished chairman that his statement 
is absolutely true. He was most reluc- 
tant to introduce this resolution. It was 
only after the committee unanimously 
voted that he should do it that the reso- 
lution was introduced. May I say fur- 
ther that within 1 month after the crea- 
tion of the committee we had over 4,000 
complaints from every section of this 
Nation regarding abuses of authority on 
the part of many agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman. 

The gentleman from Missouri has 
complained that this committee has 
exceeded its authority. As I say, we 
had to work in the light of what we 
conceived to be our duty without the 
guiding hand of the gentleman from 
Missouri, but I should like the House 
to know just what we thought our duties 
were and how we went about carrying 
them out. 

We investigated the complaints that 
came to us and after this investigation, 
which ran on for nearly 2 years, we came 
to certain definite conclusions as to how 
some of those defects might be remedied, 
We filed two final reports, which the 
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gentleman from Missouri has criticized, 
and one of those reports recommended 
to the Congress that in order to cure 
this matter of having continual com- 
plaints about abuses of authority by ex- 
ecutive agencies the Congress should en- 
act for the benefit of the public and for 
the benefit of these agencies themselves 
an act on administrative procedure, an 
administrative-law act, so that all agen- 
cies would act along the same lines of 
procedure. 

We pass an act setting up an agency 
and we do not tell that agency, or de- 
fine or spell out, its authority, or its 
method of procedure. The result is that 
each new agency of the Government 
which is set up is left in a situation where 
it must make its own regulations and it 
must formulate its own methods of pro- 
cedure. These agencies in their meth- 
ods of procedure vary one from the 
other. For the benefit of the agencies 
and for the benefit of the public which 
has to deal with them we felt very em- 
phatically that there should be some 
administrative law by which a person 
who was haled before one of these agen- 
cies would know, just as he would know 
when he went into a court of law, what 
the procedure was and what the methods 
and the rules of the organization were; 
and that they should be uniform so that 
when he went into one agency today and 
into another one tomorrow he would 
find the same method of procedure and 
the same method of pleading. That was 
one conclusion. The other conclusion 
which we very definitely came to was 
that much of the difficulty which arose 
in executive agencies by abuses or ex- 
cessive use of the authority granted to 
them was in the drafting of legislation; 
that the Congress was ill adapted to 
draft legislation. Legislation very often, 
as you all know, is drafted by the agen- 
cies which expect to construe and carry 
out the proposed legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia |[Mr, SmitTH]). 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, conceiving it to be our duty, 
although we may be wrong about it, 
nevertheless we did file a report recom- 
mending certain changes in the method 
of operation of the Congress itself, and 
additional staffing for legislation, and for 
a rather permanent committee that 
would keep guard over the procedures of 
executive agencies and report to the Con- 
gress from time to time when it did come 
in contact with abuses of authority by 
executive agencies. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. To what extent does 
this committee and the McCarran com- 
mittee in the Senate conflict? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, I can- 
not answer that question. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That committee is 
doing the same type of work, 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I cannot 

hat question because I have 
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nothing to do with the McCarran com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I hope your commit- 
tee is not doing the same work as the 
McCarran committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would not 
know anything about the Senator Mc- 
Carran set-up. He operates in the Sen- 
ate and we operate in the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Then it matters not 
to the gentleman whether there is a du- 
plication of work or not? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I would: not 
say that it does not matter to me but if 
there is a duplication of work it is not 
the oniy duplication of work to be found 
around here and I would very much like 
to assist in preventing such duplication. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is what I want 
to stop. Will the gentleman tell the 
House how much money he expects to ask 
for the operation of his committee? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think the 
Committee on Accounts gave us for the 
last 2 years $50,000, and then we got 
$1,500 more. Iam unable to predict what 
the expenses of this committee will be in 
the next Congress because I do not know 
what complaints are going to come in or 
what work the committee will have to do. 
I can assure the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that as usual this committee is 
going to be very economical in its opera- 
tions and expenditures. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Is it not a 
fact that when the committee went be- 
fore the Committee on Accounts they 
wanted to give us almost voluntarily 
$100,000 to start this work and that you 
refused and you said you wanted the 
minimum amount? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 


I yield to the 
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. Suggested as I recall. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Wanted to give the 
Committee $100,000? 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. The com- 
mittee wanted to give us $100,000 to start 
this work. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I want to as- 
sure the gentleman from New York that 
that was not the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr.COCHRAN. It most certainly was 
not. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. I agree that 
it was not the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not a fact that 
people came before this committee in 
Washington from all over the United 
States? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, sir; they 
came from Maine to California. 

Mr. JENNINGS. And when we would 
hear the party who complained, we would 
call the representatives of the agencies 
before the committee and in Many in- 
stances after hearing both sides the whole 

matter was amicably adjusted and the 
complaints were discontinued? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That hap- 
pened in very many instances, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speak- 
er, does the gentleman from Illinois de- 
sire to yield some of his time? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no request for time on this side. 
I supported this resolution before and I 
am supporting it now. I think we are all 
very conscious of the growth of admin- 
istrative agencies in the Government and 
of the very profound duty and responsi- 
bility which rests upon the Congress to 
keep the administration within bounds. 
I am therefore supporting the resolution. 

I have no request for time and so far 
as I am concerned the gentleman from 
New York might move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground there is not a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently no 
quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 55, not voting 117, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 5] 
YEAS—254 
Abernethy Clevenger Gwinn, N. Y. 
Allen, Ill. Cole, Kans, Gwynne, Iowa 
Allen, La, Cole, Mo. Hagen 
Andersen, Cole, N. ¥, Hale 
H. Carl Colmer Hall, 
Anderson, Cooper Edwin Arthur 
N. Mex. Courtney Hall 

Andrews, N.Y. Cox Leonard W 
Angell Cravens Halleck 
Arends Crawford Hancock 
Arnold Curley Hare 
Auchincloss Curtis Harless, Ariz. 
Bailey D’Alesandro Harness, Ind. 
Barden Daughton, Va. Harris 
Barrett, Wyo, Davis Hartley 
Barry De'aney, Havenner 
Bates, Ky. James J, Hays 

Bates, Mass. Delaney, Hébert 

Beall John J, Hedrick 
Beckworth Dirksen Hendricks 
Bennet,N.Y. Dolliver Henry 
Bennett, Mo. Dondero Herter 
Bishop Doughton, N. C. Heselton 
Blackney Drewry Hess 

Bland Durham Hinshaw 
Bloom Dworshak Hobbs 
Bolton Earthman Hoch 

Bonner Elliott Hoffman 
Boren Ellsworth Hoiifield 
Bradley, Mich. Engel, Mich. Holmes, Wash. 
Brehm Ervin Hope 

Brooks Fallon Horan 
Brown, Ga. Fellows Howell 
Brown, Ohio Fernandez Izac 

Bryson Fisher Jenkins 
Bunker Flannagan Jennings 
Butler Fu!ler Jensen 
Byrnes, Wis, Gathings Johnson, Calif, 
Camp Gearhart Johnson, Il. 
Cannon, Fla, Geelan Johnson, Ind, 
Carlson Gibson Johnson, 
Carnahan Gifford Luther A. 
Case, N. J. Gillespie Johnson, Okla, 
Chelf Gillie Jones 
Chenoweth Goodwin Jonkman 
Chiperfield Gossett Kean 
Church Granger Kearney 
Clark Grant, Ind. Keefe 

Clason Gregory Kelley, Pa. 
Clements Griffiths Kerr 
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Sparkman 
Springer 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners Tex, 
Sundstrom 
Talbot 

Talle 

Tarver 
Thomas, Tex, 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif 
Vursell 
Walter 
Wasielewskl 
‘Weaver 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Wilson 
Winstead 
Woodruff, Mich, 
Woodrum Va. 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Patterson 
Powell 
Price, 111. 
Quinn, N. Y, 
Rabaut 
Rabin 

Resa 

Roe, N. Y, 
Rowan 
Ryter 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Spence 
Starkey 
Welch 
Woodhouse 


O’Konski 
O'Toole 
Outland 


Kilburn Philbin 
Kilday Phillips 
King Pickett 
Landis Pittenger 
Larcade Plumley 
Lea Price, Fla, 
LeCompte Priest 
LeFevre Rains 
Lemke Ramey 
Lewis Ramespeck 
Luce Rankin 
Lyle Reece, Tenn, 
McCormack Reed, Il. 
McCowen Rees, Kans, 
McDonough Richards 
McGregor Riley 
McKenzie Rivers 
McMillen, Tl. Rizley 
Mahon Robertson, 
Maloney N. Dak. 
Manasco Robertson, Va, 
Mansfield, Tex. Robsion, Ky. 
Martin, Iowa Rockwell 
Martin, Mass. Roe, Md. 
Mason Rogers, Fla. 
May Rogers Mass, 
Michener Rogers, N. Y. 
Monroney Sasscer 
Mundt Schwabe, Mo. 
Murray, Tenn, Schwabe, Okla, 
Murray, Wis. Scrivner 
Norrell Sharp 
O'Hara Simpson, Tl. 
O'Neal Slaughter 
Pace Smith, Maine 
Patman Smith, Ohio 
Peterson, Fla, Smith, Va. 
Peterson,Ga. Smith, Wis. 
NAYS—55 
Barrett, Pa, Granahan 
Biemiller Green 
Bradley, Pa, Healy 
Bulwinkle Hook 
Cannon, Mo, Huber 
Celler Hull 
Cochran Kee 
Crosser Kirwan 
Dawson Kopplemann 
De Lacy Lesinski 
Dickstein Ludlow 
Dingell Lynch 
Douglas, Calif. Madden 
Douglas, Ill, Marcantonio 
Doyle Miller, Calif, 
Flood Neely 
Folger Norton 
Forand O’Brien, Il. 
Gordon Patrick 
NOT VOTING—117 

Adams Gorski 
Anderson, Calif. Graham 
Andresen, Grant, Ala. 

August H. Gross 


Andrews Ala. 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Bell 

Bender 
Boykin 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y, 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Case, S. Dak. 
Coffee 
Combs 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Domengeaux 
Eaton 
Eberharter 
Ellis 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engle, Calif, 
Feighan 
Fenton 
Gallagher 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gavin 
Gerlach 
Gillette 


Hand 
Hart 
Heffernan 
Heidinger 
Hill 
Hoeven 
Holmes, Mass, 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Judd 
Kefauver 
Kelly, Tl. 
Keogh 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kunkel 
LaFollette 
Lane 
Lanham 
Link 
McConnell 
McGehee 
McGlinchey 
McMillan, S.C, 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Merrow 
Miller, Nebr, 
Mills 
Morgan 
Morrison 
Mott 
Murdock 
Murphy 
O’Brien, Mich, 


Pfeifer 
Ploeser 
Poage 
Powers 
Randoiph 
Rayfiel 

Reed, N. Y, 
Rich 
Robinson, Utah 
Rodgers, Pa. 
Rooney 
Russell 
Sabath 
Satterfield 
Shafer 
Sheridan 
Short 
Simpson, Pa. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y, 
Taber 

Taylor 

Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Tibbott 
Torrens 
Towe 

Vorys, Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Weichel 
Weiss 

White 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 


So the resolution was agreed to, 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
General pairs: 
Mr, Outland with Mr. Taylor. 
Mr. Heffernan with Mr. Short. 
Mr. Coffee with Mr. Anderson of California, 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Canfield. 
Mr. Robinson of Utah with Mr. Ploeser. 
Mr. Byrne of New York with Mr. Eaton. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Reed of New York. 
Mr. Lane with Mr. Elston. 
Mr. Torrens with Mr. Gamble, 
. Buckley with Mr. Shafer. 
. Feighan with Mr. Graham. 
. Burch with Mr. Holmes of Massachu- 


‘. O’Toole with Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Andrews of Alabama with Mr. Wolfene 
den of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Knutson, 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Randolph with Mr. Rogers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Baldwin of Maryland with Mr. Taber, 

Mr. Rooney with Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Gorski with Mr. Wadsworth. 

Mr. Rayfiel with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Lanham with Mr. Wolverton of New 
Jersey. 


Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Bender. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up for immediate consideration 
House Resolution 75, to continue the in- 
vestigation by the Special Committee to 
Investigate All Matters Pertaining to the 
Replacement and Conservation of Wild- 
life. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Special Committee to 


Investigate All Matters Pertaining to the Re-— 


placement and Conservation of Wildlife is au- 
thorized to continue the investigation begun 
under authority of House Resolution 237 of 
the Seventy-third Congress, continued under 
authority of House Resolution 44 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, House Resolution 
11 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, House Res- 
olution 65 of the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
House Resolution 49 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and House Resolution 20 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, and for such pur- 
poses said committee shall have the same 
power and authority as that conferred upon 
it by said House Resolution 237 of the 
Seventy-third Congress, and shall report to 
the House as soon as practicable, but not 
later than January 8, 1947, the results of its 
investigations, together with its recom- 
mendations, for necessary legislation. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a resolution which continues the 
House Committee on the Conservation of 
Wildlife which has been in existence for 
some 10 years. It involves the expendi- 
ture of a very small sum each year. Itis 
a committee which meets with universal 
approval. A great many Members of the 
House and many people throughout the 
country have urged the continuance of 
this committee. It has been the practice 
of the Congress to continue this commit- 
tee each Congress. 
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I have no further request for time, 
Does the gentleman from Illinois have 
any request for time? 

Mr. ALLEN of Ilinois. 
time on this side. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Concurrent Resolution 18 for im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress (hereinafter 
referred to as the committee) to be com- 
posed of 6 Members of the Senate (not 
more than 3 of whom shall be members 
of the majority party) to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and 6 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives (not 
more than 3 of whom shall be members 
of the majority party) to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Vacancies in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner as in the case of the original 
selection. The committee shall select a 
chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. No recommendation shall be 
made by the committee except upon a ma- 
jority vote of the members representing 
each House, taken separately. 

Sec, 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
aperation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, 
simplifying its operations, improving its 
relationships with other branches of the 
United States Government, and enabling it 
better to meet its responsibilities under the 
Constitution. This study shall include, but 
shall not be limited to, the organization and 
operation of each House of the Congress; the 
relationship between the two Houses; the 
relationships between the Congress and 
other branches of the Government; the em- 
ployment and remuneration of officers and 
employees of the respectiv- Houses, and 
officers and employees of the committees and 
Members of Congress; and the structure of, 
and the relationships between, the various 
standing, special, and select committees of 
the Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any 
recommendations with respect to the time 
or manner of, or the parliamentary rules or 
procedure governing, the consideration of 
any matter on the floor of either House. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths; to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred words, 


No request for 
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(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable, but the compensation so 
fixed shall not exceed the compensation pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, for comparable duties. The com- 
mittee may utilize such voluntary and un- 
compensated services as it deems necessary 
and is authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies of the Govern- 


ment. 
(c) The expenses of the committee, which 


shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman. 

‘(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives the results of its study, to- 
gether with its recommendations, the first 
report being made not later than April 1, 
1945. If the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, are in recess or have ad- 
journed, the report shall be made to the 
Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, or both, as the 
case may be 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SABATH. Of that hour, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall later on yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MICHENER]. 

At the present time I yield myself such 
time as I may use, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, - ladies, 
and gentlemen, inasmuch as you have 
heard the resolution read I believe it un- 
necessary for me to explain its provisions. 
We passed a similar resolution in the 
last session of the Congress because it 
was believed, due to the general publicity 
given to the matter, that such a commit- 
tee should be created for the purpose of 
investigating and trying to improve upon 
the relationship between the two Houses 
of Congress and the relationship between 
the Congress and executive departments 
of the Government, in order to bring 
about greater efficiency and economy in 
Government and the elimination of un- 
necessary expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the seventh reso- 
lution the House has considered today. 
We have heretofore passed six. This has 
been truly a banner legislative day. In 
my 38 years of service in the House of 
Representatives I do not reéollect that 
we have passed so many resolutions in 
such a short period of time. That is due 
to the fact that these committees now 
being renewed and re-created have actu- 
ally rendered a valuable service to the 
House and to the country. 

I am hoping, Mr. Speaker, that-I shall 
remain here long enough to see one of 
these committees that are created come 
before the House and say, “We have per- 
formed our duty, we are through, we will 
not ask for an extension.” What applies 
to the committees of the House also ap- 
plies to all departments of government 
and all the bureaus we have created. It 
is remarkable how anxious these people 
are at all times to take on work, greater 
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responsibility, and render an additional 
service to the country. 

These committees that have been cre- 
ated will continue as they have in the 
past to serve the Congress and the coun- 
try. “The resolution now before us will 
tend to bring about an improvement as I 
have stated in the relationship between 
the Congress and the executive branch 
of the Government and it will also see 
how the prevailing governmental prac- 
tices which have existed in our country 
for over 150 years may be improved. I 
presume the urgent desire for the pas- 
sage of this resolution was based orig- 
inally on the suggestion that the com- 
mittee, if created, would favor enlarge- 
ment of the personnel of the commit- 
tees and make it possible to provide for 
the various committees such additional 
help as may be necessary. I truly believe 
there is justification for such a demand. 

I fully appreciate that many of the 
legislative committees, though they have 
been deprived of appropriation power 
and function, should be given capable 
and experienced men to make investiga- 
tions on many of the important subjects 
that are brought before them from time 
to time. I hope when this committee is 
through making its thorough investiga- 
tion, as it has promised, it will find that 
not only do these committees need addi- 
tional efficient help but the individual 
members as well. In view of what has 
taken place during the last session of the 
Congress, and particularly in the last 
few weeks, I trust this resolution will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. 

I may say that upon the recommenda- 
tion of the watchdog of the Treasury, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnran], 
we have received an additional allow- 
ance for clerk hire. Nevertheless, there 
are some clerks with the committees and 
with Members whose salaries have not 
been increased. That is especially true 
with some of the stenographers who re- 
fuse to work for the meager pay of $150 
a month and live in this very expensive 
city of Washington. 

In the last few days I was pleased to 
read an article in the newspapers con- 
cerning an important conference that 
*had been held, a so-called planning 
group composed of kusinessmen, law- 
yers, doctors, labor leaders, in fact, of 
all cutstanding men who take a real in- 
terest in the affairs of the country. They 
made several recommendations which I 
believe will be of interest to the commit- 
tee which is being created. The one 
thing that appealed to me, especially, 
was the headline in the report, the state- 

ent to the effect that these manufac- 
turers and others who have criticized 
Congress heretofore came to the conclu- 
sion that the Members of the Congress 
are underpaid. I agree with their state- 
ment, especially in view of the conditions 
existing now in the city of Washington. 
A $10,000 salary is insufficient for any 
Member to live on decently. A Member, 
instead of thinking and devoting his time 
to his duties, worries how he can take 
care of his family and provide for them 
out of this salary or rather out of the 
balance of the salary which is left to him, 
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because Uncle Sam says, “Well, yes, you 
get that much but I need a little of it,” 
and he deducts a certain amount. That 
is proper because the Government needs 
the money. 

I do not object to paying my part, and 
I feel every loyal American citizen feels 
the same. That committee recommend- 
ed that the pay of Members of the Con- 
gress be increased to $25,000. That 
should be of interest to any Member who 
feels he is deserving of it or entitled to it. 
There may be some who are not con- 
cerned or that feel they are not entitled 
to that consideration or that amount of 
pay. I do not think that the Congress at 
the present time will agree to such an 
amount, because in the last session an 
effort was made to increase the salary 
by $5,000. There were many Members 
in favor of it, but there were some who 
were exceptionally economical in their 
ways of life who thought that they 
might be criticized if they voted for this 
increase, which is only one-third of the 
increase recommended by this body that 
met here in Washington. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I shall be glad to yield 
when I have completed my statement, 
but not now. 

Mr. CELLER. We have a. bill to that 
effect. I hope the gentleman will give 
us a rule out of the Committee on Rules 
to increase the salary to $12,500. 

Mr. SABATH. This committee rec- 
omended $25,000. I do not say that 
the Committee on the Judiciary is al- 
ways extremely economical, but I do not 
know whether there is a chance for its 
passage now. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
give us a rule for $15,000? 

Mr. SABATH. Wait a second, please. 
Any increase that we would vote for at 
this time under the law would not help 
to pay your high rent and high ex- 
penses while you are here. I believe it 
would only apply to those who will be re- 
elected to the next Congress. 

Realizing and believing that a mistake 
has been made in not voting for the 
$5,000 increase, I have prepared a bill 
which I think will to some little extent 
aid the Members. I have not intreduced 
it yet, but I am going to introduce it 
now. That bill provides that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress should be entitled 
to certain deductions in figuring their 
income tax for the extra expenses and 
additional cost of living in Washington. 
It may save perhaps six or seven hun- 
dred dollars; it may save $800. Even 
that little help will be received with a 
great deal of satisfaction by many Mem- 
bers who unfortunately find it hard to 
get along on their present salary. My; 
proposed bill will amend the revenue act. 
I introduced it because the present law 
permits the deductions of trade and 
business expenses to corporations and 
individuals. 

I realize a certain amount is provided 
for transportation, but even with that, 
in view of present-day needs, I think a 
little relicf should not be denied and I 
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hope that this bill, after I have intro- 
duced it, will receive favorable considera- 
tion from the committee to which it will 
be referred. I hope the gentleman from 
Missouri will approve of it, because I 
know he realizes that something should 
be done for the Members of the House. 
I will endeavor to use my influence with 
the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Rules to see that a rule will 
be forthcoming as soon as the Committee 
on Ways and Means will have acted 
favorably on the bill. 

May I make this explanation to some 
of the new Members, and this may even 
apply to some of the older Members, who 
may be wondering how it is that we have 
been able to pass so many resolutions 
today. It is because the Committee on 
Rules has original jurisdiction of all 
resolutions creating committees or au- 
thorizing committees to investigate or 
giving committees the power which they 
ordinarily do not possess, namely, the 
power of subpena. 

That is not true with bills. Bills must 
go through legislative committees. When 
a legislative committee approves of a bill 
and reports it, it must authorize its 
chairman, if it desires speedy action 
under the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, to seek to obtain a rule 
providing for special and immediate con- 
sideration of the bill. But please re- 
member that that is not absolutely neces- 
sary. There are many other ways 
whereby a bill can be passed. If a Mem- 
ber obtains a favorable report on his bill 
from the committee to which it was re- 
ferred, he can have it placed on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar or it can 
be put on the Union Calendar, and, under 
the rules of the House, Calendar Wednes- 
day is set aside for the purpose of per- 
mitting committees to call such bills up 
for consideration. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
also tell the Members that every: Calen- 
Gar Wednesday during the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, without exception, was 
dispensed with, and not once on a Cal- 
endar Wednesday was the calendar 
called? 

Mr. SABATH. It requires unanimous 
consent to dispense with Calendar 
Wednesday, and as we have a very pleas- 
ant and capable majority leader, he in- 
variably obtains that consent without a 
great deal of effort on his part other than 
casting his usual engaging smile. For- 
merly we did not grant consent to dis- 
pense with the business in order on Cal- 
endar Wednesday because the Commit- 
tee on Rules as then constituted was not 
as liberal as the present one. It is my 
belief that it is the duty of the Commit- 
tee on Rules to help to expedite business, 
especially during these trying days. We 
of the Committee on Rules feel that it 
is our duty to do all in our power to ex- 
pedite business so that there is no unnec- 
essary delay. 

Reverting to the consideration of the 
resolution now before us, which I have 
only partially exnlained because I know 
the Republican Member in charge of the 
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resolution on that side, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER]. who 
possesses great ability and ts so eminently 
fair, will in his usual way go over the 
entire resolution and explain it to the 
House so that each and every Member 
who is on the floor now will understand 
its far-reaching importan: >. 

Not wishing to delay you any longer 
from hearing him, I now yield with 
pleasure to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER]. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clud» therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp in two instances 
on two subjects and include extracts 
from newspapers and letters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, my 
fearless and able chairman is always 
generous. At the risk of repetition but 
in the interest of clarity, may I say this 
resolution has nothing to do with chang- 
ing the rules of the House or with fixing 
the salaries or compensation of its mem- 
bership, other than to provide an agency 
to make a study as to the advisability 
of such changes? All this resolution 
does is to continue a committee which 
was created shortly before the last Con- 
gress adjourned, the purpose of which 
was to make a general survey of the 
whole congressional set-up and then re- 
port its findings back to the Congress 
with its recommendations. The resolu- 
tion provides that that committee must 
make a preliminary report not later 
than April 1 of this year. I discussed 
the resolution fully in this forum, just 
a few weeks ago, when the original res- 
olution was before the House. I can 
add nothing to that explanation other 
than to say that there was one provision 
in the original resolution which limited 
the committee in making recommenda- 
tions concerning certain changes in the 
organization of the House. By agree- 
ment of those interested in the subject, 
the language in this resolution has now 
been amplified so that the hobbles are 
taken off the committee and the com- 
mittee can recommend just what it 
thinks should be done to improve the 
efficiency of the Congress. Thus, when 
that report is made, many of the things 
to which the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Rules has so ably.re- 
ferred will be issues before the House. 
In brief the only question before the 
House is: Shall the investigating com- 
mittee be continued to complete its 
work? I do not believe there is any 
opposition to this course. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quest for time on this side. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missourj 
[Mr. Cocnran]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this res. 
olution is an improvement over the reso. 
lution which we passed just before the 
last Congress adjourned. I propose to 
support it. I complained about the pro. 
viso in section 2. According to the way 
it read in the original resolution, it nuj. 
lified everything that the resolution in. 
structed the committee to do. As writ. 
ten now it simply provides that the com- 
mittee must eliminate from its report 
any reference to the procedure on the 
floor of the House. The original resoly- 
tion went far beyond that. I am dis- 
appointed in the resolution, however, 
from one standpoint and that is that a 
committee of this importance represent- 
ing this House as a whole is not given 
the power to report legislation, and that 
that legislation be given a privileged 
status. As the situation now stands, any 
recommendations which this committee 
makes with reference to committees or 
consolidations, transfer of jurisdiction 
from one committee to another, goes to 
the Committee on Rules, which would 
have the veto power, because if it did 
not report the resolution then the matter 
is dead. If this committee should see fit 
to recommend an extension of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, to create a re- 
search division, to create a division of 
investigation for the entire House of 
Representatives and all the committees, 
or increasing personnel of the commit- 
tees, then that legislation would be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Accounts, of 
which I have the honor to be chairman. 
But when the Committee on Accounts 
reports a bill it would have no privileged 
status. It would be necessary to go to 
the Rules Committee for a special rule, 
and if that committee refused to vote 
out a rule, again the Committee on Rules 
would have the veto power. I say to you 
that this committee should have the 
power to report legislation and that it 
should have a privileged status. Thus, 
each and every Member of this House 
would constitute the body which would 
have the power to approve or reject in- 
stead of a few members of one committee 
of this House of Representatives. I am 
sorry that the committee did not pro- 
vide for this in the resolution. Such 
power was extended to economy com- 
mittees; why not to this very important 
committee?- 

Mr. Speaker, this committee is on the 
spot, so to speak. The country will watch 
it. It will expect results, and it is my 
opinion if the committee does a good job 
it will receive strong support from every 
section of the country. We have an op- 
portunity to do something for ourselves, 
Naturally there will be objections to rec- 
ommendations that the committee might 
make that will directly affect many of 
the Members, but it is impossible to do a 
job of this kind without offending many. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
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on Rules adverted to the salaries of 
Members of the House. Let me say that 
a bill is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to increase our 
salaries and that of the Senators to 
$12,500. I hope the Judiciary Committee 
in its wisdom will vote that bill out— 
either that bill or one to increase the 
salary 50 percent, namely to $15,000. 

I want to disabuse the minds of the 
Members that we have no right to in- 
crease our salary during the term for 
which we are elected; we have a right to 
do that; there is no constitutional pro- 
hibition against increasing our own 
salaries during the term for which we 
are elected. This precedent was fol- 
lowed the last time the salaries of Sena- 
tors and Members of Congress were in- 
creased namely, on March 4, 1924. At 
that time we increased our salaries from 
$7,500 to $10,000, the increase to take 
effect immediately. I hope the com- 
mittee will report it out because we can 
then get the matter before the Appro- 
priations Committee and have it in- 
cluded in a deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no 
question but what Members of Congress 
should receive an increase in salary. In 
addition to that I believe we should be 
permitted to deduct for tax purposes as 
a proper item of expense the amount it 
costs us to procure living quarters in 
Washington up to a maximum, say, of 
$3,000. I do not mean to include food 
in this expense, but the actual expense 
we incur in procuring living quarters. 
A businessman is allowed to deduct every 
cent he spends in the conduct of his 
business. There is no reason why a 
Member of Congress should not be al- 
lowed to treat as a deductible item the 
amount he actually pays for living quar- 
ters while here in Washington. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have enough to say to take 
20 minutes, but I will try to pack the 
main points into 4. 

In the first place I expect I have 
worked as hard on this proposition as 
any Member of the House. I am deeply 
interested in it, deeply concerned about 
it. My reason, briefly, is this: In every 
nation where democratic constitutional 
government has gone down and dictator- 
ship replaced it, the first step in the 
process has been the weakening of the 
prestige and power and position of the 
legislative arm of the government. I 
am for this resolution because I want to 
strengthen the hand of the Congress; 
and that is all I care about. I want to 
say in supporting this resolution with 
a whole heart that I do so as one who 
has not only not taken seriously the 
question of increasing congressional sal- 
aries during this very critical wartime 
but as one who is definitely opposed to 
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any such action at a time when we are 
attempting to stabilize the economy in 
the midst of that war and when ceilings 
are in effect on the earnings of millions 
of Americans. Whatever argument may 
be made on the ground that in com- 
parison to the importance of the job 
Congressmen’s salaries are low, whatever 
the arguments from the viewpoint of 
justice and equity, nevertheless at this 
time, in the midst of war, it would in my 
judgment be a great mistake for us even 
to consider such a thing. I do not be- 
lieve that it is by any means a primary 
concern of this committee that is here 
proposed. Indeed, there are two things 
that so far exceed any such considera- 
tion in importance that I hope I can 
speak about themvery briefly to make the 
record clear. The first of those is that 
the Congress of the United States should 
have access to independent sources of 
information and research analysis so 
that the Congress in judging matters 
that come before it will not be completely 
dependent upon either the testimony of 
executive agencies, however capable they 
may be, or the testimony of groups of 
individuals with particular interest in 
legislation for the vast bulk of informa- 
tion upon matters concerning which we 
legislate. I want Congress to have an 
independent source of such information. 

The second reason this committee is 
important is this: The Congress of the 
United States together with the Con- 
stitution of this Nation is the only proper 
source of executive power that exists. 
If the Congress grants power to execu- 
tive agencies, as it must do under pres- 
ent circumstances and under conditions 
of modern government must continue to 
do, if the Congress grants any power it 
becomes the corollary duty of the Con- 
gress to see that that power is properly 
and justly exercised, that it is not abused, 
that it is exercisec to carry out the intent 
of Congress. In that respect my view 
of the matter is—and I have introduced 
a bill to that effect—that when the Con- 
gress delegates power it should be part of 
the duty of the standing committee 
which reports the legislation to follow 
up the legislation and investigate as a 
continuing matter the administration of 
that legislation to make certain that the 
powers granted are not abused and that 
the intent of Congress is carried out. 
That is the way I think it ought to be 
done. A few moments ago I voted for 
the Smith committee only because of my 
belief that it is part of the duy of Con- 
gress to review the exercise of powers 
that it grants. 

I do not think, that a special commit- 
tee ought to be the answer. It is a stop- 
gap until the fundamental solution can 
be had. I think the answer should be 
to give that function to the regular 
standing committees of the House. I 
hcpe out of this study will come such a 
provision. 

Mr. Sveaker, I am for this resolution 
because I want to strengthen the hand of 
the Congress of the United States; I am 
for it because I know the citadel of indi- 
vidual liberty, the citadel of con- 
stitutional government in the whole 
world, resides in this Congress more than 
anywhere else in the world today; I am 
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for it because in the midst of this war 
we have to grant Executive power, of 
course we have, of the most sweeping 
nature, and because I want to lay the 
groundwork, even while we do this for 
the future, in order that this Congress 
may perform its functiens efficiently, 
effectively, and in accord with the needs 
of the people of this Nation and so 
that it will become not merely an 
agency that says yes or no to Executive 
proposals, but an agency capable of, and 
actually performing, the function of 
bringing forth its own constructive pro- 
gram for the needs of the people of this 
Nation. Thus, it will take its place and 
keep its place as an altogether coequal 
branch of our Government. That is 
why I am for this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I want to thank 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VooruHis] for a very clear and concise 
explanation of what I think all the au- 
thors of this resolution had in mind. He 
stated the case. He has been one of the 
moving spirits for many years in the 
modernization of the institution called 
Congress to protect our rightful place in 
the constitutional scheme of things and 
I heartily second what he said on the 
floor just now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
time remaining on this side, may I say 
that due to a recurring attack of sinus, 
which has affected my hearing, I did not 
understand what the gentleman had to 
say about the Committee on Rules. 
Surely he could not have found any fault 
with the failure of the committee to act 
to permit bills to reach the floor of the 
House, because if he had been a Mem- 
ber at the time I entered the House, 
when “Uncle Joe” Cannon was both 
Speaker of the House and chairman of 
the Committee on Rules, he would ap- 
preciate the beneficial changes and im- 
provement in the rules which afford op- 
portunities, rights, and privileges now 
enjoyed by the Members, which were at 
that time. denied them. Further, as 
chairman of the committee, I have at all 

* times opposed any action that would in- 
fringe upon or allow another committee 
to assume jurisdiction that the rules of 
the House granted to the respective leg- 
islative committees. So, I feel if the gen- 
tleman finds fault, it is unwarranted. 

As to the cost of the investigations 
provided under the resolutions which we 
have passed, it will be his duty to hold 
them down, and with his experience and 
ability, he should be able to do So. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I wish to 
say I have expedited the passage of these 
resolutions today, because it will be nec- 
essary for me to be absent for about 2 
weeks. During that time I hope all of 
the committees that were created today 
will go to work and perform their duties 
to the best interests of the country. ; 


The 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the adoption of the pend- 
ing resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION ‘fO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GIFFORD] may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two different 
subjects. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
January 30, at the conclusion of busi- 
ness on the Speaker’s desk and after any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 45 
minutes on the subject Peace, if We 
Want It. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I asked and secured unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD and to include a certain article. 
I now find that the article exceeds the 
allowable limit. I hereby state that it 
is two and one-eighth pages long, and 
that it will cost the sum of $110.50. Not- 
withstanding the cost, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may extend it in the Ap- 
pendix of the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
news article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
womzn from Connecticut {Mrs. Luce] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the members of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, I recently visited the 
European and Mediterranean theaters 
of war. Iam happy to have this oppor- 
tunity to express something of the ad- 
miration I feel for the mighty and heroic 
efforts which our armed services abroad 
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have launched over vast and difficult 
areas in great extremes of climate. 

To be sure, on such a long trip, taken 
in such a short time—5 weeks—we could 
not do more than sample these Hercu- 
lean endeavors. Nevertheless, as a relay 
of officers carried us with dispatch, effi- 
ciency, and great courtesy through the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, and Italy, the sampling. we 
made was comprehensive. We saw the 
prodigious tasks performed by the Quar- 
termaster, Signal, Engineer, and Trans- 
portation Corps—tasks which have kept 
our striking forces supplied with all the 
multidinous accoutrements and prov- 
ender of modern war. We have wit- 
nessed the miracles performed by the 
Ordnance and Medical Departments as 
they maintained, salvaged, and repaired 
the anatomies of machines, and the ma- 
chinery of men. We saw the work of 
adjutant generals, provost marshals, 
finance departments, the special services, 
A. M. G. and the Bureau of Psychological 
Warfare, which seek to establish eco- 
nomic, legal, and political order in the 
very midst of war’s chaos. We noted 
with admiration the services performed 
by the M. P.’s, who monitor the martial 
law, keep men at peace with one another, 
and the traffic rolling; and we witnessed 
with reverence the services of our chap- 
lains, who monitor the Divine law and 
keep men at peace with God and on the 
road to heaven. 

As a woman, I naturally took special 
pride in the great work of the women of 
the Red Cross, the heroic Army nurse$, 
and the WAC’s. In view of a most se- 
rious shortage of nurses and the demand 
overseas for WAC’s, I hope to speak in 
the future at much greater length about 
these magnificent women. 

In a military effort so complex, diverse, 
and extensive, which was undertaken in 
so short a time, by a Nation which when 
war broke was so ill prepared, it was not 
to be expected that our committee would 
find nothing to criticize. We discovered 
battle lacks and shortages. “Discovered,” 
perhaps, is not the correct word. Even 
before our departure, most of these 
shortages and lacks had been much pub- 
licized on the home front. Our short- 
ages are ammunition, heavy tanks— 
tanks that can outmatch the Germans’ 
Panthers and Tigers; artillery—includ- 
ing guns that can outmatch the Ger- 
mans’ 88; heavy trucks and tires. Our 
lacks are robot bombs, mines, and jet- 
propelled and rocket planes. But none 
of these shortages or lacks was serious 
enough—or so it seemed to me—to im- 
peril victory. And yet.it is a vast pity 
that these things have not been pro- 
duced in quantity by our factories, or 
gotten sooner to the battlefronts. There 
can be no doubt that the failure to do so 
has postponed V-day. 

In particular, the members of our com- 
mittee were besieged by both officers and 
G. I.’s to explain the ammunition and 
artillery shortages. I regret to say that 
there was a disposition among the G. I.’s 
to blame the Congress somewhat for 
them. We are used in this House, in 
recent years, to being the seat of the 
pants of our Government. And up to a 
certain point, it dees people good to kick 
us, and it does us good to be kicked, 
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Nevertheless, the present ammunition 
and artillery shortages cannot be blamed 
on the Congress. 

It is interesting to reread one para- 
graph from the Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year 1944 of the Army Service 
Forces, which General Somervell sent on 
November 15, 1944, to every member of 
our committee. I quote: 

A good illustration of the changing needs 
of war, and the problems they create, is pro. 
vided by the heavy artillery and heavy am. 
munition programs. The original production 
plans for heavy artillery and ammunition 
were revised downward in November 1942 and 
again in February 1943. Field commanders 
and staff planners believed that mobile war. 
fare tactics would reduce the requirements 
for heavy artillery battalions. * * * 

Early in the calendar year 1944 it became 
evident that heavy artillery was destined to 
play a far larger role than had been antici- 
pated. Effective use of the 155-millimeter 
gun in the north African campaign and in the 
Pacific against the Japanese increased the de- 
mands for this weapon. * * * Experience 
on the Italian front during the winter of 
1943-44 showed that expenditures of heavy 
artillery ammunition had been underesti- 
mated. 


Indeed, a careful study of General 
Somervell’s admirably candid report 
shows that the responsibility for the am- 
munition and artillery shortages up to 
the present time lies largely with field 
commanders and staff planners whose 
early optimism concerning the decisive 
nature of mobile tactics—meaning, no 
doubt, strategic bombing—caused the 
War Department steadily to revise bat- 
tlefield needs downward until early 1944. 

One shortage for which the home front 
can, however, be blamed is the battle- 
front shortage of whole blood—blood 
from O, or universal type donors. This 
intolerable and shameful shortage, like 
the shortage of nurses, results in the 
wholly unnecessary loss of our sons’ 
lives. And surely the whole blood short- 
age requires no legislation. It requires 
only that the ordinary citizen bare his 
or her right arm to a mild prick. Per- 
haps courage will come in this moment, 
remembering that somewhere there is a 
man who needs blood unto death, be- 
cause he bared his breast to some weapon 
far more lethal than a small needle. 

But these shortages, as I say, are al- 
ready well publicized and remedial 
nreasures are even now being taken for 
them, 

However, as one member of our com- 
mittee I became intensely aware for the 
first time, while overseas, of one serious 
shortcoming in War Department policy. 
This shortcoming I shall examine fully 
at the end of this address, 

Apart from it I can sum up my own 
over-all impression by saying that I be- 
lieve that we all returned with enhanced 
confidence in our military leadership at 
home and abroad, and a more profound 
pride in the caliber of our overseas 
forces. We also returned more deter- 
mined than ever that nothing we do in 
this House should result in the slacken- 
ing of the fury with which our sea, land, 
and air forces are everywhere engaging 
the enemy. 

And I think I may add that none of us 
yearns to proffer suggestions on future 
military tactics or strategy. We have 
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seen what prodigies General Marshall 
and the Allied High Command have ac- 
complished on seven oceans and on five 
continents, without them. We are con- 
tent to leave discussions of strategy to 
the Allied High Command and to the 
armchair Napoleons and the chaise 
longue Joans of Arc. 

Admittedly, it is impossible fairly to 
distribute grateful praise over war thea- 
ters so widespread, in which so many 
men, individually, and in units, have each 
played a significant part in weaving the 
fabric of victory. Nevertheless, today 
I would like to single out one group of 
men for your very special consideration. 
That group is the American Fifth Army 
in Italy. 

On January 6, in his annual message 
to the Congress, President Roosevelt 
said: 

The tremendous operations in western Eu- 
rope have overshadowed in the public mind 
the less spectacular, but vitally important 
Italian front. Its place in the strategic con- 
duct of the war in Europe has been ob- 
scured, and—by some people, unfortunate- 
ly—underrated. 


Never has the President made a truer 
observation, nor one more timely, 

For the Fifth Army man in Italy today 
also feels that the part his campaign has 
played, and is playing, has been over- 
shadowed, obscured, and underrated. It 
is a wicked thing—a most subtly demor- 
alizing thing—for great fighting men to 
feel that they are on a forgotten front. 
Because I know that the Members of this 
House, many of whose sons and relatives 
are today on that front, have not forgot- 
ten its vital importance, I ask your per- 
mission now to review briefly the history 
of the Fifth Army, and to reestimate its 
place in the scheme of Allied victory. 

That history properly begins with the 
landing of the Fifth Army at Salerno in 
September 1943. But its roots go much 
further back. A few months after the 
successful landings in north Africa in 
November 1942, Gen. Mark Wayne Clark, 
who had been General Eisenhower's 
right hand in the quiescent U. K. thea- 
ter, undertook the building of an army 
there for the attack on the mainland of 
Italy. For 7 months that army was vig- 
orously trained in the rear of the battle 
that flowed across north Africa to Tunis. 
By the time it was activated, some of its 
units had already fought to drive Rom- 
mel back across the Mediterranean onto 
the European Continent. Other units 
were first seasoned to combat when, on 
July 9, 1943, in a high stinging wind off 
the Mediterranean, Allied forces landed 
at Gela in Sicily. 

The battle for Sicily was brilliantly 
effective and gratifyingly brief. By Au- 
gust 17 Palermo had fallen and Sicily 
was ours. A jubilant American public 
took stock of the European military sit- 
uation, which perhaps for the first time 
it really began to understand. For the 
conquest—or liberation if you prefer—of 
Sicily had, at long last, partially lifted 
the curtain on Allied grand strategy 
against Hitler’s Europa Festung. The 
first step was to knock Italy out of the 
war. Suddenly it became clear to even 
the most captious amateur that this 

might be a whale of a good idea, First, 
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to knock Italy out would mean the cap- 
ture, or neutralization, of the Italian 
Fleet. This accomplishment alone would 
free the Mediterranean from the scourge 
of Hitler’s submarines and planes, short- 
en our sea lines to the Near East, Russia, 
India, and China by thousands of miles, 
and add several millions of tons to our 
shipping. Second, under the sights of 
our heavy bombers would come strategi- 
cal industrial targets in south Germany, 
and in Axis-held lands to the east. 
Third, Allied forces would outflank the 
Germans in the Balkans, and hold a 
springboard to the vital Danube Basin, 
where, through the shaky Nazi backdoor, 
we could join up with our Russian al- 
lies—if the Russians were disposed to 
accept our aid in that politically disputed 
part of the world. And, fourth, Allied 
forces would then hold a firm bridgehead 
for landings in southern France. 

What was not so clear at the time, al- 
though it was always the most impor- 
tant consideration, the investment of 
Italy would protect Allied flanks in 
France, once we crossed the channel. 
This, it is now abundantly plain, our 
Supreme Allied Command had always 
intended to do. 

The military fruits that promised to 
ripen once we successfully stormed the 
Italian mainland were augmented by the 
sweet political fruits which the Sicilian 
campaign suddenly bore. On July 25 
Mussolini, the Jackal of Europe, was 
forced to resign by the King. By Sep- 
tember 8, the newly appointed Premier, 
Marshal Badoglio, had feverishly nego- 
tiated that unconditional surrender of 
his misguided country which gratified 
the Allies no less than it did all the wise 
and loyal sons of Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
Buf though that surrender meant the 
end of organized Italian resistance, it 
did not, alas, mean the end of organized 
resistance in Italy. For knocking Italy 
out of the war also meant knocking the 
Germans out of Italy. And that was the 
stern job assigned to Mark Clark’s Fifth 
Army. 

So, as historians figure things, the 
great saga of this great American Army 
began on September 9 at 3:30 in the 
morning when it landed at Salerno on 
the west coast of Italy, on a lovely beach, 
fringed with the ancient ruins of Greek 
temples, called Paestum. - 

If I have gone further back in time 
than this historic date, it is because, as I 
have said, it was the Sicilian campaign 
which first revealed to the public the 
great significance of the task assigned to 
General Clark. And, also, because hun- 
dreds, no, thousands, of the men who 
took part in the Fifth Army’s baptism of 
fire at Salerno had already fought hard 
and long in the curtain-raising opera- 
tions in Africa and Sicily. They had al- 
ready had, you might say, a bellyful of 
war. 

The Salerno landing was, in military 
jargon, a calculated risk. That is to say, 
it was a great gamble thought to be nec- 
essary at the time. Salerno was the only 
landing spot within the range of our 
Sicilian-based fighter planes. The inva- 
sion, like that of Sicily, was a three- 
dimensional logistical and tactical prob- 
lem of vast magnitude, involving the 
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movements of thousands of air, sea, and 
land craft, bearing all the incredible 
pararhernalia of modern war and their 
attendant personnel: tanks, trucks, jeeps, 
peeps, bulldozers, wreckers, cranes, re- 
pair units, field guns of great variety, 
flame throwers, pipe lines, the famous 
Bailey bridges, communications and sig- 
nal equipment, ammunition, ambulances, 
hospitals complete in every detail, and 
so on. It was a magnificent display of 
teamwork between Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces. Nevertheless, the most difficult 
military operation of all is a landing on 
a hostile, defended shore. And unlike 
the Sicilian landing, Salerno did not 
catch the enemy by surprise. The Ger- 
mans met the Fifth at Salerno in force. 
In the hellish melee of that beachhead 
it was, as Winston Churchill said, “Touch 
and go from day 3 to 7.” 

All the world’s eyes were focused on 
the course of this great battle, the loss 
of which would imperil the whole of Al- 
lied grand strategy. But in the terrible 
days that followed a fact became sud- 
denly clear which made Salerno for the 
experts, at any rate, the most significant 
European battle of World War No. 2. 
That fact was that the Infantry was still 
“the queen of battles.” For there, at Sa- 
lerno, the Infantryman, the rifleman, 
the “dogface,” as he is wont to call him- 
self, came into his own. Once again, as 
always throughout the history of war 
since rifles were invented, the Infantry 
became the key to victory. 

On the blackest day of the fighting, 
during a vicious German counterattack 
against the bridgehead, when it seemed 
they could not stay, cool, long, lanky 
Mark Wayne Clark’s terse order to his 
troops came: “We are here to stay.” And 
so they were. They cut and tore and 
shot their way through barbed wire and 
over mine fields, past pillboxes and into 
a red curtain of rifle and artillery fire 
and air bombardment. On the ninth 
day the Germans began to retreat. 
While they pivoted on the Sorrento hilis, 
preparing a new line of defense, the Fifth 
advanced, battering the mountain gate- 
ways to the flat lands around Naples. 

Even as we watch so breathlessly today 
General MacArthur’s advance on Ma- 
nila, so almost a year and a half ago we 
followed General Clark’s advance on 
Naples. Every step his army took toward 
the lava-scarred cone of plumed Vesu- 
vius drew hundreds of thousands of words 

of praise and concern from the press 
and radio. Then, was there any place 
so important as Naples, any army so val- 
iant as Clark’s Fifth? The weary “dog- 
faces” who finally marched into the de- 
molished port of Naples on October 1 
were adored by thrilled and grateful free- 
men and freewomen all over the worid. 

But all that was bloody past, was 
bloody prologue for Clark’s Fifth. ~With 
the taking of Naples, there began in grim 
earnest the Calvary of the Fifth, the Via 
Dolorosa: the road to Rome. 

In Sicily, Allied forces had comprised 

13 divisions, the best that we then had 
in the world. They faced an enemy 
whose backbone was formed by no more 
than 4 Nazi divisions, whose supply lines 
were paralyzed, and whose air cover had 
been removed. 
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Once on the Italian boot, Clark’s Fifth, 
and the British Eighth together were not 
so great in strength as the enemy. And 
the enemy had on his side two tremen- 
dous, and all but decisive allies—the 
Italian climate and terrain. Although 
we had unquestionable air superiority, 
beginning with the autumn rainy sea- 
son our planes were often grounded day 
after day, and in the terrible winters 
month after month. 

The boot of Italy is quilled with moun- 
tain peaks, like a porcupine. Towering 
on all sides was an insane jumble of sleet- 
lashed, snow-blanketed ranges, peppered 
with strongly entrenched, easily de- 
fended enemy artillery posts. Ahead 
of Clark, the road to Rome threaded 
through narrow winding valleys that 
soon became quagmires of mud. In this 
mud, up these snowy mountains, tanks 
and trucks moved with incredible diffi- 
culty. Often they could not move at all. 
Even that prodigious little contraption, 
the jeep, was sometimes balked and gave 
way to the little Italian mule. And 
sometimes the mule gave way to man, 
for on slippery mountair sides where 
even mules could not climb Mark’s men 
clambered with heavy pack boards. 
The men of the Fifth ate and lived and 
slept in that mountain snow and valley 
mud. Do you wonder why the infan- 
trymen call themselves, with such sar- 
donic emphasis, the “dogfaces’? It is 
because they often live like dogs, and 
many of them died like dogs, in these bit- 
ter circumstances. 

But by October 15, before the full force 
of the evil winter was unleashed, the 
Fifth had crossed the tortuous and 
swollen Volturno. This madding stream 
doubles and redoubles upon itself so 
often that one G. I. could truthfully 
say to me later: “All I ever seemed 
to be doing for one whole month was 
wading across the Volturno.” But with 
the crossing, the world again applauded 
the Fifth. It had completed the second 
most difficult of military operations; it 
had successfully assaulted a strongly de- 
fended river line. 

But now, as the Germans installed 
themselves on the winter line, the Fifth 
began to slog along, 3 miles a week. It 
was a muddy, bloody grind. In those 
days no doubt some of their officers often 
refiected that in all history Rome had 
never been taken from the south. But 
then they took heart, also remembering 
that the great Hannibal himself had 
been hurled back from Paestum and 
Salerno—which Mark Clark had not 
been. 

And yet, by December 1, the Fifth 
Army had cracked the powerful German 
winter line. By January 15, it was se- 
cure along the general line of the Ra- 
pido and Garigliano Rivers, which tra- 
versed the Liri Valley. Now, how many 
mountains had the “dogfaces” climbed 
up and down, digging out Krauts, as it 
were, by hand? No matter, there was 
always one more mountain on the other 
side. 

“Dogfaces” are not noted for their abil- 
ity to quote poetry much above the level 
of “The Infantry, the Infantry with mud 
behind their ears,” which no other 
branch of service can lick “in a hundred 
million years.” But if they could, their 
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favorite poem in Italy might well be the 
poem of the pilgrim who walked to Rome 
over the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Cau- 
casus, and the Apennines— 


Where sun doth never shine. 

When he some heaps of hills hath overwent, 

Begins to think on rest, his journey spent, 

Till mounting some tall mountains, he do 
find 


More heights before him than he left be- 
hind! 


But today the Fifth fought in a valley. 
Is a valley of the Apennines any better 
to fight in than the Apennines them- 
selves? Not this valley where they 
fought. For although it was called the 
Liri Valley on the map, it soon became 
known to the world as the “Valley of the 
Purple Heart,” so great were the casual- 
ties taken there. And there, at the val- 
ley’s end, lay the mountain bastion of 
Monte Cassino, the linch-pin in the Gus- 
tav Line. 

On January 16 the epic battle for 
Cassino began. And on January 22 a 
new element of the Fifth received its 
terrible baptism of fire at Anzio. 

Anzio was 60 miles northwest of Cas- 
sino on the seacoast, and 30 miles from 
Rome. The Anzio landing was a leap- 
frog, left-hook, or end-run operation. 
It was meant to threaten the rear of 
the German army, to be a dagger pointed 
at the German right flank, which would 
divert his forces from Monte Cassino, 
and thus allow a junction of our Anzio 
and Cassino forces. 

The initial landing was a success. At 
nightfall on D-Day we had 36,000 men 
to oppose Kesselring’s 20,000, and a 
beachhead 20 miles long and 8 miles 
deep. But the German is an enemy to 
be hated, not underestimated. D-day 
plus 11, despite all the best efforts of 
Clark’s men, 98,000 German troops faced 
our 92,000 at Anzio. 

For over a month, the Germans threw 
in everything they had at the embattled 
beachhead. Tiger tanks, with accom- 
panying infantry, made mass attacks 
again and again and again. Artillery 
and huge railroad guns, “the Anzio ex- 
presses,” lobbed shells into beachhead 
areas, which could be called “rear areas” 
only by military courtesy. Meanwhile, 
the Hunnish defenders of Cassino re- 
mained undiverted and unbudged. 

As days—ne, months—wore by, many 
Americans on the homefront began to 
complain of a failure of American gen- 
eralship, or found fault with our 
weapons, the training of our troops, or 
blamed those in the highest places in 
Washington for not delivering more men 
and matériel to this only live European 
theater of war. Some shouted that 
everything should be taken from the 
United Kingdom and north Africa to 
break this humiliating stalemate, so 
costly in American lives. Others indict- 
ed the whole Italian campaign as fool- 
hardy from its inception, forgetting the 
clarity with which they had seen, at the 
time of Palermo and Salerno, the rich 
military and political fruits to be gained 
by knocking Italy out of the war. Never- 
theless, throughout all the complaints, 
our sympathy and admiration and praise 
of Clark’s Infantry—‘the queen of 
battles”—and for the men who protected 
and served the “queen,” the Air Force, 
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Artillery, Engineers, Signal, Ordnance, 
and Supply, remained endlessly and 
richly eloquent. If some thought Clark’s 
men martyrs to faulty strategy, or a 
breakdown in supply systems, all thought 
them heroes whom we would never, no 
never, cease to extol, while radio time, 
newspaper space, and breath remained 
to us, 

The truth about Anzio and Cassino was 
simple. Secretary of War Stimson 
stated half of it 242 months after the 
Anzio landing when he said, “The simple 
fact is that the Germans stopped us.” 
The other half of the truth was still the 
best held secret of the war: Cross Chan- 
nel was only a few months off, and the 
lesson learned at Palermo and Salerno 
and Anzio itself was—do it with enough, 
And enough for Cross Channel meant, 
alas, something less than was needed to 
crack Cassino and break out of Anzio. 

And yet in the end there was enough. 
At 1 minute before 3 on the night of 
May il you might have heard a whis- 
pered gripe in a pup tent, so quiet was 
the Valley of the Purple Heart. One 
minute later you could not have heard 
a top sergeant shout, as Allied artillery 
opened up a great bombardment from 
Cassino to the sea, and the whole night 
burst into flame. And all along the line 
Mark Clark’s “dogfaces” jumped off. 

On May 18 Cassino fell. “Fell” is a 
strange expression to use of that sepul- 
chral town, crowned by the jagged ruins 
of the Benedictine Abbey. For abbey 
and town alike had long before tumbled 
down the mountainside into ghastly piles 
of rubble. 

Today the only ordered things, the 
only recognizable objects in Cassino are 
the rows and rows of white crosses that 
mark on the outskirts the graves of the 
men who fell there. 

Though, quite naturally as an Ameri- 
can, I have talked mostly of Clark’s 
Fifth, here I pause to pay tribute to the 
British. From the beginning, many 
British units had fought with the Fifth. 
Only the conjained effort of the British 
Eighth Army on its right, from the time 
of Salerno, made the Fifth’s advance 
possible. And let us remember here, too, 
that under the banners of the Fifth and 
Eighth, the blood of many peoples and 
nations has been spilled. Today, not 
only Americans, including Americans of 
Negro and Japanese ancestry, but Brit- 
ish, Canadians, Scots, New Zealanders, 
South Africans, French, Goums, Sikhs, 
Punjabi, Pathans, Moroccans, Algerians, 
Senegalese, Poles, and Brazilians, and 
Italians, too, have contributed to our 
victories in Italy. With the taking of 
Monte Cassino, the Gustav line crum- 
bled to the sea. 

During the early morning of May 25, 
near Borgo Grappa beachhead, elements 
from Anzio made that contact with ele- 
ments coming up from Cassino which 
had been the long delayed purpose of 
the Anzio landing. By June 2, the Ger- 
man line that had formed a cordon 
around the beachhead caved in, even as 
had the winter line, the Gustav line, the 
Hitler line. Headed by Maj. Gen. Lu- 
cian Truscott, the beachhead forces 
broke out of their bitter trap, raced 
through the Pontine marshes, and 
hopped off for Cisterna and Velletri. Al- 
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though the German retreat had become 
a flight, many could not flee fast enough 
and Fifth Army prison cages soon filled 
with a steady and gratifying flow of de- 
jected supermen. 

On June 4, Mark Clark’s Pifth, the 
first American Army to be activated on 
foreign soil, the first to best the Wehr- 
macht in Europe, the first to liberate an 
Axis capital, the first in world’s history 
to take Rome from the south, and the 
first to test and implement the grand 
strategy of the war in the west, marched 
into the Eternal City. Every step on 
the road to Rome had been bought in 
hardship and blood. The Fifth had had 
9 months of the bitterest campaign ever 
fought in history. 

June 4—please mark that date well. 
For it fixes the high point of American 
interest in the Italian campaign. For 
on June 6, Allied forces crossed the chan- 
nel. 

It is the most natural thing in the 
world that the battles fought with many 
armies on the Normandy beachheads and 
across France should have eclipsed the 
subsequent battles of Clark’s Fifth. 
While those great battles raged, with 
gargantuan teams of tanks, planes, 
heavy artillery, and airborne troops sup- 
porting infantry, the Battle of Italy had 
begun to repeat a rather monotonous 
pattern. To be sure, the Fifth did not 
linger in the Eternal City. By late Oc- 
tober the impetus of the Rome advance 
had carried the Fifth north to Leghorn 
and the Arno River. By September 2 the 
occupation of Pisa was completed, leav- 
ing the Tower of Pisa leaning not an inch 
more or less. And then—Clark’s Fifth 
came up against the Gothic line. It was 
the most terrible of all the German lines, 
I wish you could have seen, as our com- 
mittee has seen, that cruel mountainous 
terrain, sewn with the enemy’s concrete 
emplacements, pill boxes, countless miles 
of barbed-wire entanglements, yawning 
tank traps, and vicious mine fields. You 
would wonder how the men of the Fifth, 
wearied as they were of a long year of 
war in Italy, could break through such a 
wicked barrier. Guts and stamina were 
the answer. Before the Gothic line was 
breached, the battle of the blizzard- 
blown Futa Pass was as bloody as the 
battle of the muddy Liri Valley. 

Today the Fifth Army line runs from 
south of La Spezia, at the knee of the 
Italian boot, to a few miles south of 
Bologna, an important Nazi ammunition 
center. And on that line, in one more 
winter, the Fifth finds itself in a tower- 
ing tangle of sleety mountains where 
tanks can move only with great diffi- 
culty. Once more it fights without the 
all-out aid of the air forces, grounded by 
blizzard and fog. Once more the “dog- 
face” freezes in his fox-hole, or shudders 
in his pup-tent, pitched in waist-high 
snow. Once more his mission is to dig 
“krauts” out of the side of perilous and 
slippery crags—by hand! Yet once 
more the Fifth Army is fighting for- 
ward, forward toward the Valley of the 
Po and the Lombardy plains, contain- 
ing and engaging, with the British 
Eighth, some 25 front-line German di- 
visions. 

xXCI——23 
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At the end of August, Winston Church- 
ill said, addressing units of Clark’s Fifth 
Army: 

I greet you here this morning with feel- 
ings of pride that the honor should have 
fallen to me to inspect * * * one of the 
great armies of the United Nations. * * * 

The Thirty-fourth United States Division 
was first, or among the very first, of all the 
United States troops to leave the New World 
and carry by their sacrifices and their valor 
the precious blessing of freedom and jus- 
tice to the lands enslaved by Hitler’s tyr- 
anny. . « . 

We have here in Italy one of the finest 
armies in the world. The combination of 
the Fifth Army and of the British Eighth 
Army binds together two veteran armies in 
a bond of brotherhood and comradeship in 
arms, and in the sense of marching and fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder for a righteous 
cause. You have done deeds which will long 
be remembered. The earliest landings in 
Italy, the long fighting at Anzio beachhead, 
the battle of the Cassino front, and the cap- 
ture of Rome and Leghorn—all of these are 
episodes which have played a fruitful and an 
invaluable part in the entire scheme and 
design of the Allied armies. No operation 
could have been more fruitful in this theater 
than the work which you have done by draw- 
ing away perhaps two dozen or more divisions 
down into Italy where they have been torn 
to pieces. You have aided notably and most 
effectively the great battle now proceeding 
to its victorious climax on the fields of 
France. But though you have done great 
deeds in the past, and may well be proud of 
what has been achieved, I come here to tell 
you today that greater ventures and greater 
achievements now lie ahead of you, and that 
you will be playing constantly an absolutely 
vital part in the long, hard struggle for whose 
speedy end we all strike and for whose speedy 
end we all pray. 


Consider for a moment what would 
happen if the Germans could hold the 
Italian line against little resistance, or 
indeed had not had to hold it at all. 
Would Eisenhower welcome on his front 
the appearance at this hour of 25 first- 
line German divisions? Indeed, the pic- 
ture on the European front might be 
very black indeed, if the Germans had 
not been forced for a year and a half to 
engage the Fifth Army, and if that army, 
by its long campaign, had not robbed 
Hitler of large elements of men and ma- 
terial he once drew from southern Italy. 

This war has often been called a war 
of logistics. Consider, too, that the Ital- 
ian campaign was the prime laboratory 
for all Eisenhower’s subsequent logistical 
operations in Europe. The transporta- 
tion and supply systems which rolled 
Allied might across northern France 
last summer were carefully patterned af- 
ter the set-up of the Fifth as it advanced 
up the boot. Valuable lessons were 
learned in the feeding and clothing of 
our troops. And as General Somervell 
said in his report, the revising up of am- 
munition, artillery, and infantry con- 
version programs came as the result of 
Anzio and Salerno. Army engineers did 
great pioneering in the rehabilitation of 
demolished ports at Naples, Leghorn, 
Civitavecchia, and Piombino—pioneering 
jobs that paid off brilliantly at Cher- 
bourg, Antwerp, and Le Havre. Weapons 
of all types had a good testing in Italy. 
Indeed, what weapons failed to appear 
in the battle of Italy, failed to appear, 
alas, in our own arsenals in France— 
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rocket bombs, jet planes, and so on. 1 
believe that it is quite possible to say 
that but for the many military lessons 
learned on the Italian front and in its 
rear areas, the ‘cross channel operation 
might have failed altogether. 

Yes; the Fifth Army has much of 
which to be proud. And it is especially 
proud of its leadership; of Mark Clark, 
its originator, who is not only a great 
commander of troops, but a man who 
knows the true secret of generalship is to 
leave nothing to hazard. 

And it is very proud of its present com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, who 
has recently replaced Clark as Fifth Army 
chief, when Clark became field com- 
mander of all Allied armies in the 
Italian theater. Truscott, the fiery 
Texan, is a man quite after the heart of 
the Fifth Army. A veteran of the Dieppe 
raids, he fought in Sicily, on the Vol- 
turno, at Cassino, and Anzio. He has re- 
cently returned to his Italian command 
from commanding the Sixth Corps in the 
French landings, and at the Battle of 
Belfort Gap. 

Socrates’ ancient recipe for a general 
fits Lucian K. Truscott admirably. Said 
Socrates: 

A general must be skillful in preparing the 
materials of war, and in supplying his sol- 
diers; he must be a man of mechanical in- 
genuity, careful, persevering, sagacious, kind, 
end yet severe, open yet crafty, careful of 
his own, yet ready to steal from others, pro- 
fuse yet rapacious, cautious yet enterprising. 


Yet, I believe that it is the rapacity of 
Lieutenant General Truscott which most 
endears him to Fifth Army men, for he 
has such a rapacious appetite for dead 
Germans, and he devotes so much of his 
efforts to satisfying that appetite, that 
he has neither appetite nor efforts left 
for courting personal publicity. He does 
not seek the bubble reputation in the 
cannon’s mouth. He seeks only to batter 
his way to Berchtesgaden, a villa I trust 
will be handed to him on a silver platter 
for his south German headquarters. 

And yet I have said many times before 
today that the Fifth Army is the bitterest 
as well as the proudest army in Europe. 
Why, with faith in its own achievements 
and prowess, and faith in its command- 
ers, is it bitter? For two reasons. For 
both there is a remedy, and I shall pre- 
sent them both for your consideration. 

First. The men of the Fifth Army— 
above all the combat elements—are bit- 
ter because there really are very many 
at home who, as the President said, either 
have forgotten or underestimated the 
task they have performed, and that still 
remains before them. There has been 
little public appreciation of the incredible 
hardships which the “dogfaces” have en- 
dured since Rome fell 7 months ago. And 
many are the front line G. I.’s who con- 
fided in me that they have received let- 
ters from home saying how glad their 
families are that they were on “an inac- 
tive front in sunny Italy.” This type of 
letter, combined with the scant press 
coverage the Italian theater has had 
since D-day, has a very disheartening 
effect on a man who, for example, has 
recently seen his platoon go into action 
45 strong against an enemy emplacement 
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on the side of an ice-bound mountain, 
and brought it out with 5 men alive. 

An even more dastardly type of letter 
is one received by many a G. I. in Italy 
saying in effect: “What are we doing in 
Italy? The Italian campaign might as 
well have stopped after Rome. It began 
to be a waste of men and matériel from 
then on. The big show is on the western 
front or the Pacific anyway. That’s 
where all the real fighting is going on.” 

To make a soldier doubt the cause for 
which he fights and doubt the value of 
his own campaign is the whole object of 
enemy propaganda. Such letters from 
loved ones at home are body blows to 
fighting morale; Goebbels himself could 
do no better for they make the individual 
soldier feel that he is in a sucker’s game. 

Second. The second reason that the 
individual combat soldier in Italy is bit- 
ter is admittedly a very difficult one to 
deal with. He feels that under our pres- 
ent policy of keeping divisions constantly 
in the line, the law of battle averages 
today is working inexorably to make him 
a casualty. Our World War No. 1 policy 
was to draw weary or chewed-up and 
shot-out divisions out of the line for sub- 
stantial periods of rest, and to replace 
them with entirely fresh divisions. This 
got a whole division out of battle when 
it had reached the limit of its endurance, 
which was always the limit of its effi- 
ciency. But our World War No. 2 policy 
is to hold divisions almost continuously 
in the line, making individual replace- 
ments for the killed and wounded and 
for those who are otherwise relieved. 

Thus it will be seen that there is no 
over-all or fixed policy which will get the 
individual soldier out of battle when he 
shall have reached the limit of his hu- 
man endurance, which is also the limit 
of his individual efficiency. 

Today, under this policy, the individ- 
ual combat soldier too often feels that 
if his division fights on a front which 
will be bitterly contested for many 
months his only future is to be re- 
placed—which generally means killed or 
wounded. 

Nowhere is this feeling more justified 
than in the infantry of the Fifth Army. 
Many units of the Fifth Army have been 
under fire for long periods since the 
Casablanca landings—a period of 24 
years. For example, the Thirty-fourth 
Division of that army has had over 400 
actual combat days. Total American 
casualties in the Italian campaign to 
date have been 98,366. Yesterday I in- 
quired of the War Department what per- 
centage of these had been sustained by 
the infantry but the War Department 
declined to divulge this information. In 
Italy I was informed that it was over 90 
percent. I believe that some such per- 
centage will hold for all armies overseas. 

Toward this bitterness of the indi- 
vidual combat soldier—his personal feel- 
ing that in this war he cannot win, we 
must draw the attention of the War De- 
partment. In its failure so far to deal 
with it, at a policy level, lies the one 
grave criticism to which I referred when 
I began. 

I make this criticism most respectfully, 
fully aware of the terrible shortage of 
qualified combat replacements, that our 
reservoir of combatant soldiers is not 
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inexhaustible, and fully aware, too, that 
Secretary of War Stimson and General 
Marshall are no doubt doing everything 
in their power now to devise means of 
relieving individual soldiers too long 
wearied by battle. 

Nevertheless the individual combat 
soldier’s feeling that he cannot win stems 
from present War Department policy. 
For while that policy provides for rota- 
tion, furloughs, and leaves, based on 
length of service in uniform, it does not 
provide for fixed tours of duty which any 
individual soldier may be required to 
endure under battle fire. 

I believe with many people that the 
time has come for the War Department 
to adopt a policy which will give the 
combat soldier a fixed tour of duty under 
battle fire: In short, the time has come 
to apply to ground troops the same policy 
now in effect in the Air Forces, of a lim- 
ited number of battle missions which any 
pilot in a given theater shall be required 
to endure, after which, irrespective of 
leave, furlough, or rotation, he is relieved 
of combat duty for a substantial period 
of time before he again returns to it. 

I have talked to individual men in 
Italy who have actually been many, 
many months under fire. And invari- 
ably these men have pointed out to me 
that the men of the Air Forces are given 
a number of battle missions. I remem- 
ber defending this excellent policy by 
saying, “A bomber or fighter pilot is just 
no good after a certain number of mis- 
sions. And if he flew on, he would im- 
peril a very expensive piece of machin- 
ery.” This was the bitter and true re- 
joinder one G. I. gave me: “So I am 
not in such good shape either, after I 
have been fired at steady day after day 
after day. But an MI rifle is cheap for 
the taxpayer, so I suppose I can drop 
with it.” 

Yes; it seems to me that in addition 
to the rotation and furlough plans, there 
must soon be added a fixed tour of duty 
under fire for the individual soldier. 
After which he should be given a sub- 
stantial relief period of service in a non- 
combat area before returning to battle 
duty. The period of time would natu- 
rally depend on the local exigencies of 
battle, and would be fixed by command- 
ers in the field. But this policy would 
give the combat soldier a goal to shoot 
at, and what is more, a goal to fight for- 
ward to. Any other policy in a war as 
long and bitter and deadly as this one 
might in the end tend to demoralize 
troops. It will also weaken the will to 
victory on the home front, as many 
mothers and fathers and sweethearts 
and wives, counting not so much the 
time their men will have been away from 
home but the interminable number of 
days their men are required to spend 
under fire, also begin to feel, however 
unjustifiably, that they do not stand 
much chance of coming home alive. I 
hope that this lesson will also be one we 
shall learn from the Fifth Array. 

To sum up, there is no more heroic 
army, nor any army whose significance 
in the scheme of victory has been and 
will continue to be greater than that 
of the Fifth Army. And today, despite 
all they have endured and are yet to 
endure—as General Truscott says— 
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“Their tails are up.” Their morale is 
good. Let us help to keep it so. 

Our God and soldiers ‘we alike adore, 
Even at the brink of danger: not before, 
After deliverance, both alike requited, 

Our God's forgotten and our soldiers slighted, 


As it is not so with our God, let it not 
be so with the men of our Fifth Army. 
We have won great battles—they have 
managed it. We will win a great peace— 
they have purchased it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE, I shall be very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentlewoman spoke 
of the Thirty-fourth Division, which is 
made up of boys from Iowa and Min- 
nesota. I wonder if the gentlewoman will 
agree, if it is the truth or fact, that 
that division, the Thirty-fourth Division, 
has been at the front lines longer and has 
possibly suffered more casualties than 
any other division? 

Mrs. LUCE. I do not know the actual 
casualty figures of the Thirty-fourth 
Division, but, as I pointed out, it has. had 
400 combat days. I believe that to be 
the longest combat record of any Ameri- 
can division in Europe up to this time, 
and if that is true, necessarily, in that 
kind of terrain, the Thirty-fourth’s 
casualties must be substantially greater 
than those of any other division. 

Mr. JENSEN. They have been in 
contact with the enemy—— 

Mrs. LUCE. Almost continuously 
since the days of Salerno. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to add, 
after listening to the fine speech the 
gentlewoman has just made, that it is 
easy for us who come from Iowa and 
Minnesota to understand why every 
newspaper we get from home has ac- 
counts of boys being killed and missing 
from those States. It is very appalling. 
Of course, we read too about the deaths 
of boys from all over the Nation. But 
I think the boys in the Thirty-fourth 
Division from Iowa and Minnesota have 
suffered a little more and possibly have 
done more than their share. We are 
proud of them and, of course, happy that 
they will come back home under the 
rotation scheme. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio, 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am sure I express 
the feelings of the membership of the 
House present in thanking the gentlelady 
for the vividness with which she has 
presented Mark Clark’s Fifth in the 
Italian campaign. The tiny glimpse I 
have had makes me realize how very 
splendidly she has given us the picture, 
bringing it closer to us, which is what 
this House wants and needs. 

Mrs. LUCE. I am grateful to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio. She will be 
pleased to know that her trip, however 
brief, to that theater was a remarkable 
inspiration and comfort, particularly to 
the heroic women about whom she is so 
concerned, the Army nurses. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 
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Mr. RIVERS. I want to congratulate 
the gentlewoman on her very timely and 
vivid picture of the war on the Italian 
and European fronts. The statement 
she has made to us in this House more 
than justifies the reason for that group 
having made the trip. There are many 
Members of Congress who openly oppose 
other Members of Congress going on 
these trips and seeing where the money 
of the American taxpayers is being spent, 
how it is being spent, and how these boys 
are dying. Icertainly want to congratu- 
late the gentlewoman for a very able and 
a very timely statement on this matter. 

Mrs. LUCE. Iam very grateful to the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and 
since he has raised the matter may I say 
that our committee was met abroad at 
first with a mild skepticism by many 
G.I.’s. Many wondered what possible use 
we could be over there. But judging by 
subsequent editorials in the various Stars 
and Stripes in the war theaters, before 
we left they did feel that it had done 
much good to have us understand and 
see these things with our own eyes. I 
know that all of my colleagues who were 
there will give you most useful and in- 
spiring résumés of many things we saw 
there which I have’ not even touched 
upon. It would take us many hours to 
tell you all that we saw and experienced 
and concluded in these short 5 weeks. 
For example, I hope later to be able to 
talk about the political aspects of that 
Italian theater. 


RESIGNATION FROM A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 5, 1945, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Str: I hereby tender to you my resigna- 
tion as a member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 
JOHN T. ROONEY. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio {[Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


REAFFIRMATION OF ATLANTIC CHARTER 
NEEDED 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise as a 
native son from the Midwest, governed 
by common considerations of prudence 
and horse sense, not as a reactionary. A 
reactionary would worship the devil be- 
cause of his antiquity. Nor as a theorist. 
A theorist is afraid of eternity because 
it will be a bore to him. He fears he 
could not fuss about practical perfection. 

I have, I assure you, heard of both and 
I am well aware of what they might be 
able to do in the future, and I am further 
well aware of the fact that our country 
cannot go into the future, as we did after 
the First World War, choosing to ignore 
the rest of the world. 

The truth, of course, is that we are 
already headed into the future and the 
post-war world. It is being shaped as 
we fight. 

I think I should say in the beginning 
that I resent the implication, which is 
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often the direct charge, that every elect- 
ed Representative of the people who now 
raises his voice to question the course 
of world politics is provoking disunity. 

The London Times, probably the most 
influential of British newspapers, recent- 
ly called for more backing for President 
Roosevelt in the formulation of a for- 
eign policy, the character of which they 
are perhaps reasonably sure will be to 
their liking. They want America, and 
I quote, “to take a bolder and more ac- 
tive lead in world affairs.” 

The London Economist, which is 
owned by & company whose chairman is 
Brendan Bracken, Mr. Churchill’s Min- 
ister of Information, recently denounced 
the United States as hypocritical, 
preachy, and vague; and the Yorkshire 
Post, owned by the family of Mrs. An- 
thony Eden, endorsed what the Econo- 
mist had to say, and demanded that the 
United States accept political responsi- 
bilities in Europe. 

While this sort of thing is going on 
in the British press, American Congress- 
men are warned that we must do noth- 
ing, say nothing, be nothing. 

So much for that. I trust that in view 
of the manner in which the British press 
is speaking of our country, the remarks 
of an American Congressman may not 
be entirely out of order. 

The people of the United States of 
America are totally frank and completely 
unselfish. They put themselves out of 
the way to save others always. They 
must be sure they are right. Then noth- 
ing stands in their way. 

At the present time the United States 
is furnishing most of the money and 
arms and ammunition for the western 
front, as well as most of the men. 
Should not the nation that sacrifices 
most see that statesmanship, not power 
politics, has the right of way? 

In my home city of Toledo there are 
two wards—the fourth and the four- 
teenth—which are meaningless numbers 
to you who are hearing this speech. 
They are 2 of our 21 wards, 2 wards in 
a city of close to 300,000, just like 2 wards 
in any other city. In Toledo they are 
known as the Polish wards, and about 
40,000 people live in them. The name 
“Polish wards” is a misnomer, for most 
of the people who live there are fourth-, 
fifth-, sixth-generation Americans whose 
ancestors came from Poland. In these 
2 wards in my home city there are more 
service flags in the windows than there 
are in any other wards of similar size in 
Toledo. We have from my county some 
35,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines. 
And while I haven’t the figures at hand 
I do not doubt but that these 2 wards 
furnished a larger proportion of them 
than any other aréas of similar popula- 
tion. By the same token they have fur- 
nished the greatest number of gold stars. 

These people, my friends at home, have 
never been to Poland, most of them. 
They have no thought of going there. 
But their resentment is as mine, based 
on the sound concept of justice and com- 
mon decency and a respect for freedom. 

To them, as they do to many another 
American, the recent words of the Vati- 
can newspaper have a very definite 
meaning, 
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That newspaper, the Osservatore Ro- 
mano, has declared: 

In order to end the war, Russia and Eng- 
land are asking Poland to renounce the ter- 
ritories between Vilna and Lemberg, west of 
the Curzon line. The Allies took up arms 
in defense of Polish integrity and today they 
seek a division of Poland in order to con- 
clude the conflict. Churchill did not hide 
reality. He has one iron rule, “To let be 
what is. Necessity knows no law and events 
are greater than men.” If such is today’s 
reality, what will tomorrow’s reality be? 
What will happen to today’s promises of 
Poland’s inviolability by those who are un- 
able or unwilling to guarantee Poland’s old 
frontiers? The Polish case compromises the 
war’s end and peace itself. 


I think I have stated the case and the 
danger. I now return briefly to the in- 
junction from the executive branch of 
our Government that we Americans 
must say nothing to rock the boat, that 
we must remain silent. 

I for one refuse to do so. . Unity; yes; 
but on our terms or a reasonable com- 
promise. Criticism? Yes. Our own 
history shows the value of it. 

Washington, Lincoln, McKinley, Wil- 
son were all criticized severely and help- 
fully. Sometimes not helpfully enough, 
sometimes not severely enough. Those 
who hammered at the evils of recon- 
struction in post-Civil War days were 
reviled for criticizing the era of recon- 
struction. They were told not to rock the 
boat, not to disturb unity. There was 
criticism, too, of Wilson’s stubbornness 
and the Senate’s abdication of power in 
1919. That was criticism we did not 
heed, and the World War of the current 
hour resulted. 

If we are to avoid a third world war, 
we must criticize our own leaders, our 
allies whenever we think they are wrong. 
We must criticize with all the vigor at 
our command because it is our country 
and our future, and no one can shape it 
in the last analysis but ourselves. We 
cannot be timid. We must not be silent. 
We must in all matters, regardless of 
preachments about the unity we all de- 
sire, speak our pieces and express our 
wishes 

Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill, and Mar- 
shal Stalin, soon are to meet, we are now 
told, at a point as yet unnamed. It has 
been a long time since the Atlantic Char- 
ter was formulated. It is time it be re- 
affirmed. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill will clarify this situa- 
tion. They speak the same language, 
They know that the reaction of the com- 
mon man in Great Britain, particularly 
in Canada and Australia, is pretty much 
like that of the common man in America. 

They know that the mass of people in 
all those countries object strenuously to 
the contemplated fourth partition of 
Poland. 

With reference to Mr. Churchill, it is 
largely a matter of his own conscience. 
He has not recently been elected in the 
sense that our people elect their leaders. 

Mr. Roosevelt faces a different situa- 
tion. Apparently the Polish matter was 
one of the principal subjects at Teheran. 
Mr. Roosevelt had not been reelected, 
and while his part in the Teheran con- 
ference is not quite clear, it is certain that 
by his silence he gave consent. The 
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people would have defeated Mr. Roose- 
velt at the polls if they had known about 
this plan for Poland. As it stands, the 
Americans of Polish descent helped re- 
elect him. 

Mr. Roosevelt is in the doubly awkward 
position of a President who has con- 
sented to an unpardonable thing, and a 
successful candidate who has won re- 
election by suppressing facts which he 
knew to be all-important and damaging 
to him personally. 

The President owes the American peo- 
ple a clear-cut statement. He owes them 
further a recommitment of our Govern- 
ment to the terms which he well knows 
the people approve, the terms of the 
Atlantic Charter insofar as they apply 
to the rights of small peoples, and those 
who by invasion have been disinherited 
and dispossessed. 

I have abiding faith that Mr. Roosevelt 
will do just that, and that the small, 
dispossessed nations of the world will 
have cause to look back with thanks- 
giving to the reaffirmation of their rights 
which the approaching Big Three con- 
ference must accomplish or fail. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


WORK-OR-FIGHT BILL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time to address the 
House upon the very important work-or- 
fight bill now before the House Military 
Affairs Committee. This bill is no less 
than restricted national-service legisla- 
tion, restricted to men from 18 to 45 
years of age. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced there is 
a better alternative, and there are much 
more democratic methods of solving the 
problem than this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the strange sit- 
uation of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Selective Service System, and 
the War Manpower Commission calling 
for national-service legislation, when, as 
a matter of fact, these agencies, together 
with many other departments and agen- 
cies of the Government, are among the 
most flagrant wasters of manpower in 
this country. Civilian employment in 
the Federal Government could be cut by 
several hundred thousand without any 
injury whatever to the war effort. In 
addition to saving the Government mil- 
lions of dollars, the reduction in em- 
ployees would provide the armed forces, 
the farms, and war industries of this 
Nation with much of the manpower now 
being sought through the undemocratic 
manner of making the IV-F’s scapegoats 
of the administration’s failure to provide 
an intelligent and farsighted manpower 
program in 1942. This waste of man- 
power is not confined to the civilian pay 
rolls of the Government. 

Just a few days ago the distinguished 
chairman of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Illinois, Con- 
gressman SapatH, charged there are 
thousands of commissioned officers per- 
forming menial and routine duties whose 
jobs could be performed by others not 
fit for actual combat service. He could 
also include thousands of other men in 
the armed forces whoare qualified to per- 
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form more important services than are 
presently assigned to them. Not only 
that, Mr. Speaker, but there are many of 
these men who could perform more work 
than they are doing now. Now do not 
misunderstand me. We have thousands 
of commissioned officers who are per- 
forming routine duty and need to be kept 
in their particular positions. Everybody 
understands that. But there are a lot 
of others who could be doing more im- 
portant jobs in direct prosecution of the 
war. 

I am informed the gentleman from II- 
linois [Mr. SaBaTtH] is prepared to ask 
for an investigation of the War and Navy 
Departments to determine the cause for 
the excessive number of employees on 
their pay rolls and the cause for over- 
staffing and lack of efficient personnel 
practices. 

The solution is not national service 
legislation for men from 18 to 45 years 
of age and the placing of IV-F’s in labor 
battalions without the benefits and priv- 
ileges of their more physically perfect 
brothers in the armed forces or by 
threatening them with fines and jail 
sentences. Administration leaders must 
be at a loss for ideas if this is the best 
solution they have to offer. Nothing 
could be more undemccratic, totalitarian, 
or more contrary to the very ideals for 
which we are fighting than this legisla- 
tive product which has been conceived at 
this late hour in an attempt to rectify 
manpower mistakes already made. If 
the principle of this legislation is sound, 
then why not enact an all-inclusive na- 
tional service act and be done with it? 

A great portion of my congressional 
district in Kansas is rich farming coun- 
try whose products will be sorely needed 
by ourselves and our allies this year. 
Yet, notwithstanding the intent of the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act, the Government tells us 
that farmers and farm workers shall be 
drafted into the armed forces. 

Mr. Speaker, let it be understood that 
I am not asking that all farmers and 
farm workers be deferred. As a matter 
of fact, the farmers have furnished and 
are now providing a big share of the boys 
on the battlefronts in all parts of the 
world. Look at the casualty lists that 
are coming in, and you will find plenty 
of evidence on this point. While I am 
on that subject, there is no group in this 
country that has worked harder and for 
longer hours and more faithfully than 
the farmers and their families. Men, 
women and children of all ages have not 
hesitated for one minute in their effort 
to produce the biggest food crop in years. 
They have done it despite shortages of 
help, of farm equipment, and repairs. 
They have done it while their sons and 
brothers are on the fighting lines. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my district 
and the people of this country have a 
right to ask this question: “Will these 
men who will be drafted from the farms 
be forced to leave their crops and farms 
while many servicemen and officers, fully 
trained, or who could be trained, con- 
tinue their routine in the various military 
and naval establishments, including the 
Pentagon and the Navy Buildings?” I 
mean those engaged in various routine 
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noncombatant duties either unneces- 
sary, or capable of being performed by 
men less physically fit, who are now en- 
gaged in less essential activities. There 
are thousands who have been rejected 
with capabilities equal to many holding 
these jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this coun- 
try have a right to ask the War and Navy 
Departments to adopt a reasonable, logi- 
cal policy of replacing those officers and 
enlisted men wherever possible, who are 
engaged in noncombatant or = limited 
activities, by men from the IV-F category 
not in war work but physically and men- 
tally capable of performing such duties, 
In my opinion, it would then be unneces- 
sary to draft workers from the farms or 
war plants before next summer. The 
real answer to this question is the bill I 
introduced on January 9—H. R. 1280. 

The bill in substance provides that all 
male citizens classified in the category of 
IV-F under examinations given for the 
purpose of inducting men into the armed 
forces, and not engaged in essential war 
activity, be reexamined with a view of 
giving such men who are physically and 
mentally capable, the opportunity to 
perform noncombatant duties now per- 
formed by members of the armed forces, 
Under the bill I have submitted, such 
men in the IV-F category who could be 
utilized as herein outlined are inducted 
in the armed forces before essential 
farmers and war plant workers are put 
in the armed forces. 

During the past several days I have 
been accorded the privilege of attending 
the hearings before the House Military 
Affairs Committee and have carefully 
listened to the testimony regarding Con- 
gressman May’s bill. 

Mr. Patterson, Assistant Secretary of 
War, for whom I have the most profound 
respect, made some interesting observa- 
tions. Mr. Patterson insisted the armed 
forces could not use any of the IV-F’s in 
noncombatant jobs. I feel sure he was 
misjudging the knowledge of the mem- 
bers of the committee on this subject. 
Any time Secretary Patterson wants to 
utilize 500,000 able-bodied IV-—F’s in the 
Army, who are not now doing war work, 
I am sure he has enough personnel ex- 
perts and consultants on the War De- 
partment staff who, using modern per- 
sonnel methods, can do the job. Asa 
matter of fact, if he needs some mate- 
rial, he can get it from the civilian pay 
rolls of the Government right here in our 
Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Patterson made the statement 
that, if under the provisions of the May 
bill, it was found the Army had to take 
more than a few thousand IV-F’s in 
labor battalions—this act is a flop. Un- 
der such reasoning this bill is already a 
flop. 

From the days of the Continental 
Army to the present this is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that the precious 
birthright of every American fighting for 
his country in the Army of the United 
States has been lowered to the point that 
it was considered comparable to a prison 
sentence without rights, benefits, and 
honor, or that such treatment would be 
afforded a citizen of the Nation for the 
failure of the Creator to provide him with 
a perfect physique. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is pretty drastic to say 
that those who desire to be a member of 
the Army of the United States must sub- 
mit to induction under these circum- 
stances without rights, without priv- 
ileges, without honor. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not object to the induction of IV-F’s 
who fail to secure war jobs and who are 
physically and mentally capable of per- 
forming thousands and thousands of 
noncombatant jobs now being performed 
by officers and enlisted men needed on 
the lines. In fact, that is what I have 
proposed. I am not merely opposing for 
the sake of opposition—I have an alter- 
native, which I believe is more acceptable 
to labor and to industry and to the Amer- 
ican people than the bill that has been 
offered. I also believe the measure I have 
submitted will do far more toward bring- 
ing this war to a successful conclusion 
than the proposal under the May bill. 

Let us analyze the situation from the 
facts and figures that have been pre- 
sented. Evidence at the hearings de- 
veloped the following: During the next 
6 months the armed forces will require 
an additional 900,000 men for military 
duty and 700,000 for war industries. 
Now, let us examine what is proposed. 
The 900,000 men for the services under 
the plan are to be taken from the farms 
and the war plants. So instead of re- 
quiring 700,000 men for the war plants, 
industry will require about 1,500,000, and 
this 1,500,000 will theoretically be called 
from the IV-F’s under threat of induc- 
tion into special labor battalions or 
penalties without any rights. The shift- 
ing of labor from one district to the other 
will be under the direct control of the 
Government. It would seem to make 
this plan work, the Government will need 
to control the plants. 

The procedure is not only undemo- 
cratic, but it is awkward and inefficient. 
Industry will be required to train and 
bring to top production in the space of 
6 months at least 1,500,000 men who, for 
the most part, are white-collar workers 
totally unfit for factory work. 

Mr. Speaker, this late hour is not the 
time to precipitate arguments, discus- 
sions, and dissension which can be 
avoided by the simple expedient of draft- 
ing IV-F’s not now engaged in war work 
into noncombatant and other jobs in the 
armed forces which do not require the 
same physical standards that are re- 
quired for men in more hazardous posi- 
tions. 

There are many jobs in the armed 
forces now being performed by military 
and naval personnel that can be per- 
formed by a million or more able-bodied 
IV-F’s. Mr. Speaker, I would not be so 
positive in my assertions were it not for 
the obvious fact that the departments 
of Government have shown little disposi- 
tion to utilize more fully the manpower 
they now have at their disposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the acid test whether a 
devartment or agency is required in this 
crucial period has not been applied. The 
Government should set the pace and put 
its own house in order with respect to 
utilization of manpower before making 
demand for national-service legislation. 
Mr. Speaker, if national-service legisla- 
tion is necessary, then why not apply it 
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to everyone? This legislation will not 
do the job. This is not a work-or-fight 
bill, The IV-F men are told they have 
no chance to fight or even to take any 
place in the armed forces. This particu- 
lar group is told under this bill that “we 
will not give you a chance in the armed 
forces, but we will see to it that you will 
go where the Government sends you or 
you will join a labor battalion or be sub- 
ject to fine or other penalties.” 


national-service legislation is necessary, 
then we ought to go all the way and make 
it apply to everybody. We ought to 
make sure at the same time that a lot 
of activities in the Government and out- 
side the Government that do not con- 
tribute to the war effort are withheld 
until the crisis is over. 

Mr. Speaker, if national-service legis- 
lation is the way to handle a problem, 
we ought to have had it a long time ago. 
Mr. Speaker, only a few months ago 
newspapers and radio commentators and 
men in high places in the Government 
gave the American people to understand 
we should not only have a big supply of 
manpower in our armed forces, but 
stressed especially the tremendous sur- 
plus of war materials of all kinds we had 
on hand in this country as well as abroad. 
We were told the amount was so great 
that within a short time a tremendous 
amount of it would likely be dumped on 
the market. Legislation was submitted 
to deal with questions of reconversion 
and other post-war problems. The 
American public got the idea the war was 
almost over and we should hasten to put 
our house in order to deal with surplus 
property and for release of men from our 
armed forces right away. 

Mr. Speaker, I really feel that those in 
charge of the prosecution of the war 
ought to give the people of this country 
just as much information as possible, 
favorable or not, with regard to the 
realities of this war. The situation is a 
grim one. It is critical and the people 
have a right to know it. They ought to 
know the news, good or bad. It should be 
told as is. Of course, we have had re- 
verses—why not tell the people? Tell 
them of. the dire need of equipment and 
materials. This war can be won by the 
united efforts of the American people. 
Those in charge of the prosecution of the 
war ought to bring industry, business, 
and agriculture together and tell them 
the grim truth. Tell the American peo- 
ple of the effort required for the produc- 
tion of goods, and I believe we will get 
it. Cut out a lot of unnecessary activi- 
ties in the Government and outside the 
Government until this war is over. 

National-service legislation may have 
been the thing if we had done it in the 
first place, but this is not even national- 
service legislation. It is legislation with 
respect to a certain group only. I should 
remind you, too, that this legislation if 
put .into effect will cause dislocations of 
manpower difficult to solve. You will 
have more migratory labor than you had 
before. Under the present law a man of 
draft age who quits a war job can be in- 
ducted into the armed forces immedi- 
ately. These IV-F men are not slackers 
or draft dodgers—they are not evading 
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military service. They have complied 
with the law, registered for the draft and 
reported, and have been rejected through 
no fault of their own. Many of these 
men may be used for active service after 
joining the armed forces. 

I do not believe there are very many in 
this IV-F category who want to shirk 
their duties. You will find them just as 
patriotic and as willing as anybody else. 
They will do their part if you will just 
tell them about the grave need of their 
service, but first of all they are entitled 
to join the armed forces just as far as 
their services may be utilized. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


WAR RELOCATION AUTHORITY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude therein a statement by Secretary 
Ickes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Idaho? 

There was no.objection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, 
shortly after the Pearl Harbor disaster, 
the Western Defense Command issued 
an order excluding from the west coast 
persons of Japanese ancestry whose pres- 
ence was then deemed inimical in plan- 
ning the defense of our Nation against 
the Axis Powers. 

On March 18, 1942, the President, in 
Executive Order No. 9102, established the 
War Relocation Authority and defined its 
functions and duties. The program out- 
lined for the removal of both alien and 
American-born Japanese from the west 
coast embraced the setting up of numer- 
ous relocation centers in the States in 
the Rocky Mountain area. About 110,000 
people of Japanese descent were evacu- 
ated to these camps, and administrative 
functions were assumed by the War Re- 
location Authority. The extremely large 
appropriations provided for this activity 
included funds for a work corps, with a 
wage scale of $12 per month for appren- 
tice workers, $16 for general labor, and 
$19 for professional people and super- 
visors, Many thousands of these evacu- 
ees also were extended temporary leaves 
to enable them to accept private em- 
ployment in contiguous areas. Because 
of the background and training of many 
of these evacuees, their labor in agricul- 
tural pursuits was highly important in 
the production of crops in the years of 
1942, 1943, and 1944. 

Efforts were made by the War Reloca- 
tion Authority to scrutinize carefully the 
views of these evacuees and to determine 
whether there was any trace of disloyalty 
to the United States. There were re- 
ports of disturbances and uprisings in 
the first year of the W. R. A. program, 
but all of the Japanese of questionable 
loyalty or those who openly declared 
their allegiance to Japan were segregated 
and placed in the camp at Tulelake, 
Calif. 

About 2,500 Japanese-Americans have 
been inducted into or have volunteered 
for service in the armed forces of the 
United States. Glowing reports heave 
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been received from Italy, where one of 
these Japanese units has won acclaim for 
valorous and outstanding service. The 
casualties in this particular unit were un- 
usually heavy, and many awards of the 
Purple Heart and other decorations have 
been given to these soldiers. The War 
Relocation Authority, although subjected 
to considerable pressure and agitation, 
and some criticism, has carried out the 
evacuation program in a manner deemed 
satisfactory to most of the communities 
near which the relocation centers are 
situated. Some criticism resulted from 
the policy of extending what many con- 
sidered too many liberties to some of the 
evacuees, since it was frequently over- 
looked that a large percentage of these 
evacuees were American citizens and, 
therefore, entitled to the same constitu- 
tional rights and safeguards as are 
other Americans. 

Because of the hostility existing in 
some of the communities on the west 
coast from which these Japanese had 
been evacuated, the War Relocation Au- 
thority has made extensive efforts to re- 
locate these persons in other sections of 
the country. It is reported that about 
35,000, or one-third of the original num- 
ber of evacuees, have been relocated out- 
side the west coast area. This includes 
nearly 70 percent of American citizen 
evacuees beyond the age of 17 who have 
been eligible for relocation. 

Maj. Gen. H. C. Pratt, of the Western 
Defense Command, on December 17, 
1944, issued Public Proclamation No. 21, 
revoking the exclusion order which had 
been issued shortly after Pearl Harbor 
and which was responsible for the crea- 
tion of the War Relocation Authority. 
General Pratt declared that the military 
situation on that date made possible 
modification and relaxation of restric- 
tions and the termination of the system 
of mass exclusion of persons of Japanese 
ancestry. Section 8 of the general’s 
proclamation stated that the purpose of 
that public proclamation is to restore to 
all persons of Japanese ancestry who 
were excluded under orders of the com- 
manding general, Western Defense 
Command, and who have not been desig- 
nated individually for exclusion or other 
control, their full rights to enter and 
‘emain in the military areas of the 
Western Defense Command. 

General Pratt assured the people of 
the States situated within the Western 
Defense Command that the records of 
all persons of Japanese ancestry have 
been carefully examined, and that only 
those persons who have been cleared by 
military authority are permitted to re- 
turn. They should be accorded the same 
treatment and allowed to enjoy the same 

rivileges accorded to other law-abiding 
American citizens or residents, declared 
the proclamation; which does not oper- 
ate to affect any offense heretofore com- 
mitted, nor any conviction or penalty 
incurred because of violations of the pro- 
visions of public proclamations, civilian 
exclusion orders, civilian restrictive 
orders, or individual exclusion orders 
already issued. 

On the day following General Pratt’s 
revocation order, Secretary Ickes issued 
a statement on behalf of the War Relo- 
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cation Authority, which I ask permission 
to insert at this point: 


The Western Defense Command’s action in 
revoking the blanket exclusion orders for 
persons of Japanese ancestry on the Pacific 
coast means, in its simplest terms, that the 
War Relocation Authority will immediately 
expand its relocation program to cover the 
entire country, including the west coast. It 
most definitely does not mean that there will 
be a hasty mass movement of all evacuees 
back into the coastal area. The War Re- 
location Authority will continue and inten- 
sify its efforts to relocate in parts of the 
United States other than the west coast 
those loyal and law-abiding persons of Japa- 
nese ancestry who are willing to participate 
in this pregram. It will also aid those who 
prefer to exercise their legal and moral right 
to return to the west coast. 

The persons who are eligible for relocation 
or return to the west coast have been found 
by the Army authorities to be loyal citizens 
or law-abiding aliens. They are entitled to 
their full constitutional and legal rights, 
and perhaps to something more than ordi- 
nary consideration because they have really 
suffered as a direct result of the war. In a 
real sense, these people, too, were drafted by 
their country. They were uprooted from 
their homes and substantially deprived of an 
opportunity to lead a normal life. They are 
casualties of war. 

It is the responsibility of every American 
worthy of citizenship in this great Nation to 
do everything that he can to make easier 
the return to normal life of these people 
who have been cleared by the Army authori- 
ties. By our conduct toward them we will 
be judged by all of the people of the world. 

I call upon State and local Officials through- 
out the country, and especially on the west 
coast, and on public and private agencies to 
assist in the enormous task of returning 
these people to ordinary community life. I 
believe that the response will be enthusiastic 
and wholehearted. And I particularly hope 
that we may see veterans’ organizations like 
the American Legion and church and welfare 
groups in the forefront of those who'will con- 
sider it their responsibility to aid these peo- 
ple, and by so doing to show their devotion 
to the American principles of charity, jus- 
tice, and democracy. 

All the evidence available at the relocation 
centers indicates that the majority of the 
evacuee residents have not yet finally decided 
whether to return to their former homes or 
relocate elsewhere, and that most of those 
who eventually elect to go back will need 
considerable time in making necessary ar- 
rangements before they can actually leave the 
centers. The War Relocation Authority is 
now formulating detailed plans for keeping 
the westwar | relocation movement on a grad- 
ual, orderly, and systematic basis. 

People of Japanese ancestry, both at the 
relocation centers and elsewhere, who have 
been found eligible by the Western Defense 
Command for residence in the west coast 
area, are, Of course, free to go back at any 
time. However, only those whose specific 
plans for resettlement in the evacuated area 
are approved by W. R. A. will be eligible for 
travel assistance which the Authority now 
extends to those relocating in other parts 
of the country. This includes the payment 
of rail or bus fare to the point of relocation 
and transportation of personal properties, 
such as household furnishings. Since most 
of the evacuees at the relocation centers have 
had little opportunity to accumulate savings 
over the past 244 years, they will doubtless 
need such assistance. Only a few evacuees, 
therefore, are expected to leave the centers, 
either for the west coast or any other desti- 
nation, without. first having their plans 


checked and approved by W. R. A. 
In view of the fact that the evacuees -were 
removed from their homes in 1942 by governs 
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mental order, the War Relocation Authority 
will make assistance available to those evacy. 
ees, both at the centers and previously re. 
located, who now have urgent reasons and 
sound plans for returning to the west coast 
area. Simultaneously, however, the Author. 
ity will continue and intensify its efforts to 
relocate evacuees in other sections of the 
country. One of the major W. R. A. aims 
from the beginning has been to encourage 
the widest possible dispersal of evacuees 
throughout the Nation, and this will con- 
tinue as a prime objective during the final 
phase of the program. 

Of the 110,000 people of Japanese descent 
originally evacuated, more than 35,000 have 
now relocated under W.R. A. procedures out- 
side the west coast area, This includes nearly 
70 percent of the American citizen evacuees 
beyond the age of 17 who have been eligible 
for relocation, and also takes in nearly 2,500 
Japanese-Americans who have been inducted 
into the Army of the United States from 
relocation centers. The great majority of 
the 35,000 relocated evacuees have become 
satisfactorily adjusted in their new locations 
and will probably want to stay where they 
ore. Many of them, in fact, will doubtiess 
now make arrangements for having their 
parents and other family members still at 
the centers come out and rejoin them at their 
new homes. 

Since the mass exclusion orders have been 
revoked and the great majority of evacuees 
are free to establish residence anywhere in 
the United States, the War Relocation Au- 
thority will now work toward an early liqui- 
dation of the relocation centers which were 
established originally for the temporary 
maintenance of a dislocated people. No cen- 
ter will be closed in less than 6 months, but 
it is anticipated that all will be closed within 
a year. Funds have been provided to the 
Federal Security Agency for public assistance 
through State and local welfare agencies for 
those evacuees who are incapable of self- 
support. 

As the War Relocation Authority enters the 
final phase of its program, its immediate 
aims, as always, will be to restore the loyal 
and law-abiding evacuees of Japanese de- 
scent to a normal American environment, to 
relieve local manpower shortages, and to cut 
down Government expenditures for the 
maintenance of a displaced segment of the 
population. Its long-range objective will be 
to bring about a better economic adjustment 
and a more satisfactory Nation-wide distri- 
bution of a minority group which was doubt- 
less too heavily concentrated before the war 
in one particular section of the country. 


I desire to point out that the War Re- 
location Authority, according to Secre- 
tary Ickes, will now work toward an 
early liquidation of the relocation cen- 
ters; and that it is anticipated all camps 
will be closed within a year. However, 
there are fewer obstacles now facing this 
liquidation than 1 year hence. 

I also call your attention to the final 
paragraph of the Secretary’s announce- 
ment, which states that as the War Re- 
location Authority enters the final 
phase of its program— 


its immediate aims, as always, will be to 
restore the loyal and law-abiding evacuees of 
Japanese descent to a normal American en- 
vironment, to relieve local manpower short- 
ages, and to cut down Government expendi- 
tures for the maintenance of a displaced 
segment of the population. 





Most important is the reference by 
Secretary Ickes to the long-range objec- 
tive, which will be to bring about a better 
economic adjustment and a more satis- 
factory Nation-wide distribution of a 
minority group, which was doubiless too 
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heavily concentrated before the war in 
one particular section of the country. 

There is no authority in law nor Presi-< 
dential executive orders for any program 
designed to relocate American citizens, 
because of the assumption by any Fed- 
eral authorities that they are too heavily 
concentrated in any particular area. If 
this policy can be applied to American- 
born Japanese, then it might also be ap- 
plied to other racial groups of American 
citizens, which are notoriously concen- 
trated in some of our large cities. Surely 
this is no time for the consideration of 
policies which may have such far-reach- 
ing effects in jeopardizing constitutional 
rights and safeguards of citizens. 

For the current fiscal year, the War 
Relocation Authority has an appropri- 
ation of $39,000,000. On December 31, 
1944, the War Relocation Authority re- 
ported a total of 2,422 employees, of 
whom 287 were departmental anc 2,135 
were in the field, Nine relocation camps 
are now being operated, including the 
segregation camp at Tulelake, Calif. 
It has been reported that all of the 
evacuees remaining in the 8 camps may 
leave immediately and return to their 
former homes, or be relocated elsewhere, 
because their records have been care- 
fully examined and they are consid- 
ered to be law-abiding citizens. There 
have been reports, also, that some of 
these evacuees have been so enraptured 
by the liberal treatment which they have 
received, as well as by the satisfying life 
in these camps, they are reluctant to 
leave these centers. 

Director Dillon S. Myer has pointed 
out that the W. R. A. program enters its 
final phase at a time when there is a 
good demand for workers in war plants, 
in civilian goods production, in service 
occupations, and on the farms. Both 
from the standpoint of the national wel- 
fare and the evacuees’ long-range eco- 
nomic security, it is highly important, 
says Mr. Myer, that the people now re- 
siding in the relocation centers make 
the transition to private life at a time 
when employment opportunities are still 
plentiful, 

The Nation today is facing an acute 
manpower shortage, and there is little, 
if any, reason to justify the operation of 
W. R. A. camps for another year. The 
evacuees not only are entitled to the 
rights of American citizens, but they 
should also be compelled to assume the 
duties and the obligations of citizens. 
There will be less difficulty from the 
early closing of these camps than would 
result if their closing were deferred for 
periods of 6 months to a year. Then, it 
is entirely possible that this country may 
be facing economic conditions as a result 
of the cessation of hostilities in Europe 
which will cause some confusion and con- 
flict between these evacuees and other 
citizens, particularly returning veterans. 
Likewise, the early liquidation of the 
War Relocation Authority program will 
release at least 2,000 trained Federal of- 
ficials and employees whose services 
could be utilized to help alleviate the 
manpower shortage which now exists. 

Therefore, I have today introduced a 
bill which would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to complete, not 
later than June 30, 1945, the relocation 
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or return to their former homes of all 
persons eligible for such relocation and 
who are now in centers operated by this 
agency. This bill also directs the Secre- 
tary, not later than such date, to close all 
such relocation centers, except any such 
center which is operated and maintained 
exclusively as a segregation center for 
persons of Japanese ancestry whose loy- 
alty to the United States is in doubt, or 
whose loyalty to Japan has been estab- 
lished. 

I am hopeful that my bill may receive 
early and favorable action, because it 
makes possible not only economy in the 
expenditure of Federal funds, but will 
help relieve the manpower shortage and, 
thus, make a worth-while contribution to 
the war program. Likewise, there are fa- 
cilities, farm equipment, and other ma- 
chinery temporarily in use at all of these 
relocation camps, which could be used to 
greater advantage by other Federal de- 
partments or by private citizens. If this 
equipment is held for another year, it 
will merely swell the stocks of surplus 
property of the Government which will 
be sacrificed without being put to any 
worth-while war use. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 30 
minutes, 


PROPOSED TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT 
TO LIMIT TAXES ON THE RICH 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein certain statements and excerpts 
and editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


“Texas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year, I addressed the House sev- 
eral times in reference to the nefarious 
efforts of the so-called Committee for 
Constitutional Government to slip 
through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would 
restrict the amount of taxes to be levied 
and collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment on incomes, gifts, and estates to 
25 percent. 

I referred to this group as “the most 
sinister lobby ever organized.” I called 
their efforts “a sneak devastating attack 
on the Constitution,” and I characterized 
their proposed amendment as the “mil- 
lionaires’ amendment to make the rich 
richer and the poor poorer.” I repeat 
these statements today. 

On November 27, 1944, I made a brief 
speech to the House which listed the 
State legislatures which have already 
adopted resolutions favoring this amend- 
ment. I also listed those States in which 
the representatives of this vicious group 
are active today in the hope of securing 
the adoption of additional resolutions 
by other State legislatures to the end 
that Congress will be forced to take ac- 
tion on this proposition. 

Fortunately, the press gave consider- 
able publicity to this last speech of mine, 
ard voters and State legislators who ap- 
parently had never heard of this diaboli- 
cal program before have been writing me 
in increasing numbers to learn more 
about this sneak attack. Strange as it 
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may seem, State legislators who were 
members of the very bodies which passed 
some of these approving resolutions are 
now writing to me and telling me that 
they were either unaware of the adop- 
tion of these resolutions in their own 
States or were under the impression, 
given them by others, that the resolu- 
tions had failed of adoption. That 
shows how carefully these quiet but ex- 
tremely effective lobbyists work in order 
to keep their hands covered until the 
right moment for unveiling their final 
attack upon the Congress itself. 

The searchlight must be kept upon 
this group. These Fascist-minded lob- 
byists who seek to throw the main tax 
burden upon the low-income group must 
be ferreted out and their efforts exposed 
in every State capitol in which they set 
up their lobbying shop. I have named 
the leaders of this group many times be- 
fore, but I will name them once again, 
just to keep the record clear. They are 
Frank Gannett, pious publisher from 
New York State, who seeks to reduce his 
millionaire’s taxes to a minimum of 25 
percent; Samuel B. Pettingill, able orator 
and former Member of this body, who 
uses the cloak of the Constitution as a 
shield for his real schémes; Edward A. 
Rumely, convicted German agent in 
World War No. 1, whom many think is 
the real brain behind the activities of 
this group who seek to lead us into the 
ways of fascism; and, lastly, the aging 
S. S. McClure, once reputable author and 
publisher, who, after studying fascism 
2 years in Italy, let himself become the 
tool and “frent” man for the spiderlike 
activities of Rumely and his group of 
unknown associates. 

Fortunately, I think the tide is turning. 
At least, I think the voters and their 
State representatives are becoming fully 
aware of just what the program offered 
to them by this group really means. 
This awareness is also being exhibited 
by certain State Governors from whom I 
have also received considerable corre- 
spondence during the past few weeks 
since my November 27 speech. 

During the past few weeks,I have heard 
favorably from legislators in the follow- 
ing States: Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Wyoming. Seven of the above 15 States 
thus represented have already passed 
resolutions favoring the adoption of the 
proposed twenty-second amendment. 
These legislators tell me that they will 
seek the repeal of the resolutions already 
passed. The others tell me they will 
fight vigorously the attempt of this lobby 
to put across one of these resolutions in 
their own States. A sample of what 
they write me is as follows: 

State senator from Arkansas? 

I find that I was in error when I told you 
recently that I didn’t think the Arkansas 
resolution concerning the proposed twenty- 
second amendment had passed. I now learn 
that it did pass both houses—under a guise, 
of course. I am interested in supporting a 
move to repeal this resolution in the fifty- 
fifth general assembly which opens in Arkan- 
sas on January 8. 


Assemblyman from New Jersey? 


Please be advised that as a member of the 
New Jersey Legislature (one of the States 
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that has passed such a resolution), I voted 
against this vicious and unholy attempt to 
sabotage the economic structure of our Gov- 
ernment. Your speech comes at a very 
timely moment. It is with great credit to 
yourself. May I suggest that the President 
of the United States be enrolled in your cru- 
sade before it is too late. I am certain that 
he is in sympathy with your views as is every 
other sane-thinking citizen. 


State representative from Ohio: 


I read with great interest your speech of 
November 27, 1944, relative to the attempt 
to bring about an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by subterfuge. Ishall be on the look- 
out for any resolution coming before the 
house in 1945. 


State representative from Georgiat 


I shall be on the look-out for the tax 
dodgers when that resolution comes before 
the Georgia Legislature. I can assure you 
that I will take a shot at it when its head 
bobs up. Our legislature meets January 8, 
1945, and continues for 70 days. I am glad 
you are on the watch-out for the dangerous 
things that show up and that you have the 
courage of your convictions. 


State representative from Illinois: 

I was elected a member of the Illinois State 
Legislature at the November election. In- 
asmuch as I propose to attack and, if pos- 
sible, have the legislature reconsider its 
action as regards this resolution, will you 
please forward me copies of the speeches 
you have made against the actions of this 
committee? 


State representative from Louisiana: 

This group you speak of, while pretending 
to uphold the Constitution, is in effect pre- 
paring to entrench itself against a day when 
only a few of them will own all the wealth, 
particularly the tax-free wealth, and then 
have this law or amendment to the Consti- 
tution. 


Assemblyman from North Carolina: 


My interest in the subject results from my 
being a member of the next General Assem- 
bly of North Carolina, which convenes Jan- 
uary 3, and I have heard that our general 
assembly will be asked to approve this pro- 
posed amendment. Outside of the commit- 
tee for constitutional government, I have 
found very little sentiment for the proposed 
twenty-second amendment. I do not find it 
included as one of the measures advocated 
by the committee for economic development, 


State representative from Wyoming: 


Thanks for the copy of your speech, Sneak 
Devastating Attack Being Made on the Con- 
stitution of the United States. As a mem- 
ber of the Wyoming Legislature I can use 
this material to considerable advantage in 
attempting to rescind the resolution passed 
in 1939. 


As further evidence that the tide is 
turning and more persons are becoming 
aware of this group and its insidious ac- 
tivities, I append in conclusion two news- 
paper articles and one editorial which 
shows that the press of the Nation is also 
taking up the cudgels and demanding 
that, this movement be stopped. I also 
append herewith a resolution adopted 
by the house of delegates of the Louisi- 
ana Teachers Association at its annual 
meeting in Baton Rouge, La., on Decem- 
ber 7 and 8, 1944. This splendid resolu- 
tion by this group of alert teachers was 
furnished me by my sympathetic col- 
league the gentleman from Louisiana 
{Mr. ALLEN], to whom it was sent by that 
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association. The reSolution speaks for 
itself. It reads as follows: 


Whereas a proposal is now being submitted 
and pressed upon State legislators, which, if 
adopted, bids fair to turn the tide away 
from democracy at the very time our men are 
laying down their lives to safeguard democ- 
racy; and 

Whereas great concentrations of wealth 
have ever been the enemy of liberty and the 
powerful friend of the oppressor; and 

Whereas such wealth financed Hitler and 
Mussolini during their struggles for power 
and supported the war party in Japan; and 

Whereas we now have a nefarious scheme 
to take advantage of the preoccupation of 
our people with the war and of the fact that 
our men are overseas to force Congress to 
call a convention to propose an amendment 
which would become effective when ratified 
by 36 State legislatures; and 

Whereas these forces have consistently 
fought the forces of education and hindered 
the march of progress; and 

Whereas this proposal would repeal the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
overwhelmingly adopted by the people in 
1913; and 

Whereas this proposed legislation is a per- 
fect opportunity by which multimillionaires 
may and will escape paying their just share 
of the war debt, of educating children, and of 
maintaining our democratic standard and 
way of life; and 

Whereas if Congress is prohibited from ap- 
plying higher taxes on larger incomes, it will 
be necessary to increase taxes on smaller 
incomes and to maintain them over longer 
periods, thus lowering the standard of living 
of the teacher and others of low incomes; and 

Whereas this same menace to the birth- 
right of the American people was defeated 
and exposed in Congress, but is now being 
promulgated by fraud and chicanery and has 
collected a huge fund which has been and 
is being investigated by Congress; and 

Whereas these same vested interests are 
now attempting to secure State laws to favor 
their proposal: Be it 

Resolved, That this house of delegates of 
the Louisiana Teachers Association, in official 
meeting convened, do denounce and express 
our vigorous opposition to any amendment 
to the United States Constitution which pro- 
vides for a limitation on Federal income, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to 
each member of the Louisiana Legislature, 

That additional copies of this resolution 
be sent also to the Louisiana delegation in 
Congress. 





[From Townsend National Weekly of Decem- 
ber 23, 1944] 


PATMAN FLAYS BARRAGE AGAINST AMENDMENT 16 


WASHINGTON.—The Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, sparked by the ex- 
convict Edward A. Rumely, threatens to 
launch a new campaign in 1945 to repeal the 
income-tax amendment to the Constitution, 
It is now accumulating a huge war chest to 
finance widespread lobbying activities in 
State legislatures, nearly all of which will 
meet after the Ist of the year. 

The committee, characterized by Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas, as “the 
outstanding Fascist group in America,” has 
already persuaded 16 State legislatures to 
adopt resolutions calling for a constitutional 
convention to repeal the income-tax amend- 
ment. 

In its place, the committee would substi- 
tute a new amendment restricting the tax- 
ing powers of Congress to 25 percent on all 
incomes, The effect would be to cut revenue 
so drastically that all taxes except the in- 
come tax would be impossible. The Town- 
send plan, which advocates a gross income 
tax, would be killed. Virtually the entire 
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cost of the war would, of course, be borne 
by low-income groups. 

After Townsend National Weekly had ex. 
posed the phony committee and had revealed 
that Rumely is an ex-convict who served 
time for failing to report the receipt of Ger- 
man funds to finance an American news- 
paper during the First World War, 2 of the 16 
States that have played ball with the com- 
mittee reversed their stand. 

In Pennsylvania, Gov. Edward Martin ve. 
toed the resolution adopted by the State 
legislature. In Kentucky, the house rescind- 
ed its approval after it had learned the facts, 

Thus, there are now only 14 States which 
demand adoption of the Rumely amendment, 
They are: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Seven States, approached by the Rumely 
gang, have turned him down flat. They are: 
Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, New York, 
Ohio, Texas, and Virginia. In addition, a poll 
taken among Minnesota legislators indicates 
that they are overwhelmingly opposed to the 
scheme, and will vote it down if it is pre- 
sented to them next year. 

Resolutions have not yet been offered in 
23 States. But they probably will be early 
in 1945, because the Rumely machine has 
begun to move again, and funds are coming 
in to support the fight. It is estimated that 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment will probably spend about $350,000 next 
year. It has spent in excess of $300,000 annu- 
ally for the past few years. 

Purpose of the outfit is to persuade a total 
of 32 States to approve its resolution so Con- 
gress would be forced to call a constitutional 
convention. Since 14 States are already in 
line, this means that 18 more must approve, 

Representative PATMAN, warning that the 
committee will be more active than ever in 
1945, has written to governors asking them 
to be on the watch for lobbying activities. 
Among other arguments against the scheme, 
Representative PATMAN has pointed out that, 
if adopted, the Rumely amendment would 
wreck all prospects for old-age pensions, be- 
cause there would simply be no money other 
than that needed for bare Government ex- 
penses. 

Meanwhile, Rumely is still under indict- 
ment by a Federal grand jury for contempt. 
He refused to tell the House Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee the names of persons 
who have contributed more than $100 to his 
committee, as required by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. 





[From People, the Other Side of the News of 
December 7, 1944] 
PRESS SILENT ON SCHEME TO SHIFT TAX 
BURDEN ON LOW-INCOME GROUPS 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—Last week in Congress, 
Representative WricHt PaTMAN, of Texas, 
lifted the lid on the activities of a strong- 
arm pressure group which is trying to ease 
off taxes on the rich onto the backs of the 
poor, Here’s what Representative ParmMan 
said: 

“An effort is being made by a group known 
as the committeé for constitutional govern- 
ment, alias the committee to uphold the 
Constitution, to slip through an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
restrict the amount of taxes that Congress 
may cause to be levied and collected by the 
Federal Government on incomes, gifts, and 
estates to 25 percent. 

“If adopted, it will pave the way to throw 
the enormous war debt on the shoulders of 
the poor, causing the poor to become poorer 
and to make the rich richer. 

“At the same time, the war wounded and 
the dependents of those who gave their lives 
in battle can receive nothing from the Fed- 
eral Government if this amendment is 
adopted.” 
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Representative PaTMaN hit at the plan 

with plenty of ginger. Said the Congressman 

ly: 

on poy way to convert a successful and 
efficient democracy like our own into a 
Fascist state. The committee for constitu- 
tional government, which is sponsoring this 
proposal which is referred to as the twenty- 
second amendment, is the outstanding Fas- 
cist group in America. (Eprtor’s Nore.— 
Frank Gannett, Republican newspaper pub- 
lisher and the man who tried to suppress the 
book Under Cover, is the founder and said 
to be the guiding genius of the group.) 

“Those who are behind this group,” con- 
tinued Representative Parman, “are trying to 
hide their identity and conceal their motives 
but the true facts have recently come to 
light. Anyone interested in the exposé of 
their group may receive copies of speeches I 
made in the House of Representatives in May 
and June of this year—upon written request 
tome. * * * Single copies will be sent 
free upon request.” 

(Eprtor’s Note.—Address your letters to 
Congressman WricHtT PATMAN, of Texas, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.) 

In order to bring its amendment to the 
attention of Congress, at least 32 States must 
adopt resolutions in favor of its passage. 
Already, 16 States have done so. These 
States include Alabama, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and Wisconsin. The 
Governor of Pennsylvania vetoed the reso- 
lution in his State. No resolution has yet 
been brought up in the Maryland Legislature, 
but it is expected that some attempt will be 
made when the legislature meets in 1945. 

Noting how quietly the thing was being 
pushed, Representative PatMan declared: 

“This campaign which is obviously against 
the public interest has been conducted so 
quietly and smoothly, backed by huge lobby- 
ing funds, that 14 State legislatures had ac- 
tually adopted the proposed amendment be- 
fore I even knew it was being considered. 

“If there was publicity in the newspapers 
about it, I did not see it. Other people who 
also try to keep up with current events told 
me they were astounded to learn that such 
a devastating proposal got by so quietly 
through the 14 legislatures without the ques- 
tion being brought to public attention.” 


[From Billings (Mont.) Yellowstone of 
November 2, 1944] 
A DANGEROUS THREAT 

One of the most subtle and sinister efforts 
to put over a colossal and dangerous threat 
to our whole tax system is the campaign of 
Frank Gannett and Sam Pettengill, Ameri- 
can Fascists, to amend the sixteenth amend- 
ment (income tax) by replacing a 25 percent 
ceiling on income, estate, and gifts taxes. 
This campaign is purposely kept out of the 
big daily press’ news columns for fear of 
awakening the people to the real peril. 
They are confining their campaign to propa- 
ganda sent out through a big slush fund 
provided by millionaires who would be saved 
billions of dollars in income taxes. This 
Gannett propaganda machine. boasts that it 
has sent out 82,000,000 pieces of literature; 
760,000 books; more than 10,000 radio tran- 
Scriptions; 350,000 telegrams, full-page ads in 
536 newspapers, and thousands of weekly re- 
leases to newspapers. 

This organization was cited before a House 
committee and ordered to furnish a list of 
its contributors, which it has refused to do 
and the secretary, an ex-convict, has been 
cited for contempt. It claims it is educa- 
tional and not political, although it is carry 
ing on a vicious campaign against the Presi- 
dent and is supporting Dewey. It mas- 
querades under the sweet-sounding name of 
Committee for the Preservation of Consti- 
tutional Government. But beneath the 
beautiful flower lurks a deadly serpent. 
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Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN of Texas ex- 
posed on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives on May 11, 1944, this threat of Ameri- 
can Fascists to destroy our Government. His 
masterful address is found in CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May [1, 1944, pages 4328-4330. 

Here is how this amendment would work: 
While now a millionaire pays about $800,000 
taxes on a million-dollar annual income, he 
would pay but $250,000 and have $750,000 left. 
John Doe, who now pays about $175 on a 
$2,000 income, could, and no doubt would, 
have his taxes increased to $500. If the rich 
are so relieved, the poorer classes would have 
to make up the deficiency or the Government 
be short of funds upon the return of our 
veterans, to‘whom could only be said, “Yes; 
we want to help you, but we have no way of 
paying you.” 

This undercover movement has already 
passed in 11 States, strange as it may seem. 
It came before the New York Legislature and 
passed the senate, but was defeated in the 
house through the diligent efforts of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who 
appealed to Governor Dewey but received 
from him no support. If it comes before the 
Montana Legislature and it is as rotten and 
reactionary as the 1943 session, it will 
undoubtedly pass. 

Who is backing this vicious amendment? 
Frank Gannett, millionaire owner of 22 news- 
papers, who tried to suppress the book, 
Under Cover; Sam B. Pettengill, ex-Con- 
gressman and renegade Democrat, who be- 
came finance chairman of the Republican 
National Committee; E. A. Rumely, pre- 
viously convicted and now held for con- 
tempt; Vivian Kellems, who refused to pay 
income taxes and advised others to do like- 
wise, and who was revealed to be correspond- 
ing with a Nazi agent in South America; and 
other American Fascists and millionaires, 
who would be financially benefited. 

All liberal papers are urged to give this dire 
threat the widest publicity. 





[From Labor of December 2, 1944] 


GANNETT GROUP CALLED FASCIST—TAX PROPOSAL 
DENOUNCED 

The Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, headed by Frank Gannett, wealthy 
reactionary publisher of a string of news- 
papers, “is the outstanding Fascist group 
in America,” Congressman WricHt PATMAN 
(Democrat, Texas) told the House on Tues- 
day in a blistering speech. 

He warned his colleagues that the com- 
mittee is trying to put over a constitutional 
amendment restricting to 25 percent the 
amount of taxes Congress may levy on in- 
come, gifts, and estates. 

The proposal, PATMAN said, is designed to 
enable the rich to escape their fair share 
of taxes and transfer the burden to or- 
dinary Americans. 

The committee has worked so quietly that 
it has been able to convert the legislatures 
of 16 States to the proposal, Patman said. 

Should the drive succeed, Parman de- 
clared, it would destroy small business, 
deprive returning soldiers of relief, wreck 
the social-security program and halt Fed- 
eral contributions for road building and other 
improvements. 

“The brains” behind the %300,000-a-year 
lobby, Patman declared, is Edward A. Rum- 
ely, convicted during the last war as German 
agent and pardoned by President Coolidge. 

Rumely was indicted for contempt of the 
House 6 weeks ago for refusing to tell a 
campaign-investigating committee how his 
organization is financed and to disclose the 
names of its “angels.” He will be tried in 
January. 

PaTMAN said the committee had uncovered 
some of the big contributors, among them 
Joseph N. Pew, Pennsylvania oil mogul; the 
du Ponts and others of large means. 
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DR. EDWARD A. RUMELY 
(By Albert E. Kahn) 

(The third in a series of profiles on 

dangerous Americans) 

Dr. Edward A. Rumely calls himself a 
“public relations expert.” The title is far 
too modest. Something like “unofficial 
propaganda minister of American reaction” 
would be more appropriate. What Henry 
Ford did for the auto industry, Rumely has 
done for the promotion of antidemocratic 
propaganda in the United States. Rumely 
has put antidemocratic propaganda on a 
mass-production basis. 

At present Rumely is the executive secre- 
tary of the Committed for Constitutional 
Government with headquarters at 205 East 
Forty-second Street in New York City. The 
committee specializes in combating progres- 
sive legislation, attacking organized labor, 
and propagandizing against the Roosevelt 
administration. Last fall, Rumely’s com- 
mittee spent vast sums to prevent the re- 
election of President Roosevelt. When the 
special congressional committee investigat- 
ing campaign expenditures asked Rumely 
to produce the list of financial contributors 
to his organization, Rumely refused. “Our 
activity is not political,” declared Rumely, 
The congressional investigatory ‘body 
thought otherwise, and subpenaed the files 
of the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. Rumely defied the subpena. A 
District of Columbia grand jury indicted 
Rumely for contempt. He still would not 
produce his files. He even displayed a cer- 
tain bravado. Rumely was experienced in 
matters of this sort. 

During the First World War Rumely had 
served as a leading propaganda agent of the 
Government of Imperial Germany. When 
the American authorities finally caught up 
with Rumely, he served a prison sentence at 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

A Hoosier by birth, Edward Aloysius 
Rumely is something of a Hun by education. 
He was bofn in La Porte, Ind., but educated 
in Germany at the Universities of Heidelberg 
and Freiberg. When Rumely returned to 
the United States in the early 1900's, his am- 
bition was to spread Germanic ideas in the 
United States. He founded the Interlaken 
School for Boys in Wisconsin. “Dr. Rumely,” 
observed the bulletin of the Interlaken 
school, “is carrying out in American form 
the soundest ideas of German education.” 
The bulletin added: “It is almost solély by 
the power of its new type of education that 
Germany has forged to the front in the last 
25 years.” 

When Germany’s “new type of education” 
culminated in World War No. 1, Rumely went 
to work for the Kaiser. According to testi- 
mony of United States intelligence officers 
before a Senate committee in 1918, Rumely 
was present at the first important meeting 
in the United States of key German strate- 
gists and their agents. Among the others 
at the meeting which took place on Novem- 
ber 5, 1914, were Dr. Heinrich A. Albert, the 
commercial attaché at the German Embassy 
in Washington, who was the brains behind 
the German espionage-sabotage ring in the 
United States; Count Johann Heinrich von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador who was 
also playing a key role in the espionage- 
sabotage ring; Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, the 
former German Secretary of State; and 
George Sylvester Viereck, who received $100,- 
000 from the Central Powers for his propa- 
ganda services during World War No. 1, and 
who went to jail for his propaganda services 
for the Nazis during World War No. 2. 

United States intelligence officers testified 
at the Senate hearing in 1918, that during 
the war Rumely performed important tasks 
for the Germans. He invested $200,000 for the 
Germans in advertisements in 619 foreign- 
language newspapers in the United States, 
urging that America refrain from sending 
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munitions to the Allies. In the spring of 
1915, with money secretly provided by the 
German Government, Rumely bought the 
New York Evening Mail. He operated the 
paper until 1918, at a total cost to Germany 
of $1,451,000. 

On July 18, 1918, Rumely was arrested by 
the United States authorities. After pro- 
longed court action, he was sentenced on 
December 18, 1920, to serve a year and a day 
in prison for his work as a secret agent of 
Imperial Germany. The sentence was affirmed 
on appeal. Rumely, however, had powerful 
friends in the United States who intervened 
in his behalf with the President. Among 
the friends of Rumely was Henry Ford. “Ed- 
ward A. Rumely was for years the secret paid 
agent of the German Government,” George 
Harvey, the American Ambassador to England 
during 1921-23, wrote in his magazine War 
Weekly. “Rumely’s close, if not closest friend 
during the past 6 years has been Henry Ford.” 
President Harding commuted Rumely’s sen- 
tence to 30 days, which Rumely served in 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. 

For some time afterward Rumely dis- 
creetly withdrew from public affairs. But 
by the early 1930’s he was back in circulation. 
He organized an “investment concern” in 
Chicago and was soon engaged in various 
lobbying activities in Washington, D.C. He 
had lost none of his affection for Germany. 
One of Rumely’s employees recorded in a 
letter that Rumely frequently expressed the 
belief that Germany was destined some day 
to rule the world. 

Well-known travelers from Germany were 
frequent visitors at Rumely’s Chicago home. 
In 1933, after Hitler came to power, a young 
woman educator, planning a trip to Germany, 
asked Rumely if he could give her an intro- 
duction to any interesting personages in the 
Third Reich. Rumely dashed off a note on 
his personal stationery. The note was ad- 
dressed to Putzi Hanfstaengel, chief of the 
Nazi press and one of Hitler’s most intimate 
aides. . 

In the winter of 1936, Frank Gannett, the 
reactionary publisher of a string of Ameri- 
can newspapers, called together a small group 
of wealthy men in New York City. He pro- 
posed that they establish an organization 
which would spread propaganda on a mass 
scale attacking the New Deal and everything 
it stood for. He had the ideal man to head 
such an organization. The man’s name, said 
Frank Gannett, was Dr. Edward A. Rumely. 

The name of the organization set up by 
Gannett and his friends, with Rumely as 
executive secretary and Gannett as chairman, 
was called the National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government (the name was 
changed in April 1941 to the Committee for 
Constitutional Government). Lavishly fi- 
nmanced by the Gannett group, Rumely 
launched a propaganda campaign of unprece- 
dented proportions against the Roosevelt 
Administration, progressive legislation, trade 
unions, and the foreign-born. 

During the first 6 months of his com- 
mittee’s existence, Rumely supervised the 
distribution of 10,000,000 pieces of propa- 
ganda. This material was sent to editors, 
clergymen, business executives, and educa- 
tors in every part of the country. In one 
case when progressive legislation was pend- 
ing in Washington, Rumely sent a special 
telegram to 32,000 influential citizens living 
in States represented by key Congressmen. 
The telegram urged the defeat of the legisla- 
tion in question. The cost of the telegram 
Was $1.27 per message. 

Sometimes, by mistake, Rumely sent his 
antidemocratic pfopaganda material to the 
wrong people. In one case, Rumely’s propa- 
ganda, accompanied by a solicitation for 
funds, reached Secretary of the Interior, Har- 
old Ickes. “I don’t know how my name 
happened to get on your sucker list,” wrote 
Secretary Ickes to Rumely’s committee, “but 
I scivise you to spend your money where there 
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is a greater prospect of pay dirt and a greater 
respect for dirt.” 

During 1937-44, the expenditures of Rum- 
ely’s committee totaled approximately $10,- 
000,000. Here is a summary of the anti- 
democratic material distributed by Rumely’s 
committee: 

Eighty-two million pieces of literature— 
booklets, pamphiets, reprints of editorials 
and articles, especially addressed letters and 
760,000 books; 

More than 10,000 transcriptions, carrying 
15-minute radio talks on national issues, 
besides frequent national hook-ups for rep- 
resentatives of the committee; 

Three hundred and fifty thousand tele- 
grams; 

Many thousands of releases to daily and 
weekly newspapers; full-page advertisements 
in 336 different newspapers with a combined 
circulation of nearly 20,000,000. 

Today, as the United States enters its 
fourth year of war against the Axis, anti- 
democratic prcpaganda continues to stream 
from Rumely’s headquarters at 205 East 
42d Street, New York City. It is time that 
Federal authorities put an end to the propa- 
ganda activities of this former German agent, 


[From People, the Other Side of the News, of 
January 11, 1945] 


WATCH FOR THE GANNETT GANG IN LEGISLATURE 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—When the Maryland Leg- 
islature meets it is likely that an attempt 
will be made by henchmen of Frank Gannett, 
rich newspaper publisher, to put through a 
resolution enabling the wealthy taxpayers to 
escape their just share of taxes. 

Mr. Gannett—the man who tried to have 
the book Under Cover suppressed—heads the 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
which is “the outstanding reactionary group 
in the United States,” in the words of Con- 
gressman WRIGHT PATMAN, of Texas. 

In a speech made recently in Congress, 
PaTMAN warned his colleagues that Gannett’s 
committee is trying to put over a constitu- 
tional amendment restricting to 25 percent 
the amount of taxes Congress may levy on 
income, gifts, and estates. The proposal, 
PaTMAN contended, is designed to enable the 
wealthy to avoid their fair share of taxes 
and shift the burden to people of small 
means. 

The committee has worked so quietly that 
it has been able to convert the legislatures of 
16 States to the proposal, Partman declared. 
Should the drive succeed it would destroy 
small business, deprive returning soldiers of 
relief, wreck the social-security program, and 
halt Federal contributions for road building 
and other improvements, 

The brains behind the $300,000-a-year 
lobby, said PatMaNn, is Edward A. Rumely, 
convicted during the last war in connection 
with alleged German financing of a news- 
paper and pardoned by President Coolidge. 

Rumely was indicted for contempt of court 
some weeks ago for refusing to tell a cam- 
paign investigating committee how his or- 
genization is financed and to disclose the 
names of its “angels.” He will be tried in 
January. 

So when the Maryland Legislature gets 
down to work, some of Gannett’s $300,000 
will be used to get local legislatures to push 
through the rich man’s resolution. Keep 
your eyes on this move. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON] be permitted to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an address delivered by Mr. Noble of 
the Blue Network. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the day I secured permission to speak 
under a special order on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 30, for 40 minutes. I ask unanimous 
consent that that time be extended to 
1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, January 22, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 















































COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation will meet at 10:30 
a. m., Monday, January 22, 1945, for the 
purpose of hearing the national com- 
manders of the various veterans’ organ- 
izations present their programs for the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


121. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Federal Works Agency for the fiscal year 
1946, amounting to $78,115,000, in the form of 
amendments to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 32); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

122. A communication from the Fresident 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Ne- 
partment of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1945 in the amount of $6,784,000 (H. Doc. No. 
33); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

123. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
the annual report of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on Education. 

124. A letter from the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission concerning the recently 
conducted investigation and hearings re- 
garding the application of radio to railroad 
operations; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

125. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation for the month of October 1944; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
pills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: . 

H.R. 1618. A bill to change interest ‘rates 
on loans secured by liens on United States 
Government life (converted) insurance to 
314 percent; to the Committee on World 
War. Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DWORSHAKE: 

H.R. 1619. A bill to provide for the prompt 
closing of relocation centers maintained by 
the War Relocation Authority; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 1620. A bill to provide for the reten- 
tion of naval vessels; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R. 1621. A bill to authorize payment of 
increased pension on account of dependents 
for any period not more than 1 year prior to 
receipt of evidence showing the existence of 
such dependents; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 1622. A bill to provide for payments 
to the States with respect to certain lands 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. . 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 1623. A bill to amend section 511 (i) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R. 1624. A bill to permit approximately 
3,000 natives of India who entered the United 
States prior to July 1, 1924, to become nat- 
uralized; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.1625 (by request). A bill providing 
for the abolition of the office of coroner and 
for the organization of the office of medical 
examiner for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H.R. 1626. A bill amending paragraph 16, 
schedule A, of the Securities Act of 1933, and 
section 15 (c) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H.R. 1627. A bill to permit certain living 
expenses while away from home incurred by 
Members of the Congress to be deducted for 
the purposes of the Federal income tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H J. Res. 76. Joint resolution designating 
February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H.J.Res.77. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim February 1 as Na- 
tional Freedom Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. Res. 96. Resolution authorizing con- 
tinuance of study by the Committee on the 
Public Lands of certain public-land problems 
and the use of public lands in rehabilitation 
of veterans, as authorized under House Reso- 
lution 281 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. Res. 97. Resolution providing expenses 
for continuing the investigation authorized 
by House Resolution 75; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. Res. $8. Resolution to amend rule 111 

of the House, with respect to the duties of 
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the Clerk of the House; to the Committee on 
Rules, 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, requesting the 
appointment of a southern representative to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: 

H.R. 1628. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter M. Johnson; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 1629. A bill for the relief of Michael 
C. Donatell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 1630. A bill for the relief of Lubell 

Bros., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R.1631. A bill for the relief of William 

Tolar Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 1632. A bill for the relief of James 

Owens; to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 1633. A bill for the relief of Raymond 

Crosby; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JENSEN: 

H.R. 1634. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. R. 1635. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of R. A. Ellison, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. O’NEAL: 

H.R. 1636. A bill for the relief of Myrtle 
Ruth Osborne, Marion Walts, and Jessie A. 
Walts; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. %. 1637. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of an unrestricted patent on certain lands 
to Henry S. Giddens; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

H.R.1638. A bill granting a pension to 
Olivia Stebbins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE of- Florida: 

H.R. 1639. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hortense Arnow, J. M. Rogers, and Mrs. Willie 
L. Rogers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1640. A bill for the relief of Patrick 
Collins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1641. A bill for the relief of the State 
compensation insurance fund of California; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 1642. A bill for the relief of Edith 

Popwell; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

24. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition signed by 
22 members of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of the Port Hope (Mich.) Pres- 
byterian Church approving legislation for 
the elimination of the sale of intoxicants 
in Army camps; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
when it was called te order by Harry S. 
TRUMAN, of Missouri, Vice President of 
the United States, whose entrance into 
the Senate Chamber was greeted with 
applause. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


_ Our Father God, to whom a thousand 
years are as but one day, our brief stay 
is but as a watch in the night, yet, while 
last its ebbing hours, make us bold and 
swift and brave to do Thy will. From 
this exalted chair of governance, bless 
him who goes and pour the riches of 
Thy grace upon him who comes. As the 
new President of this body takes rever- 
ently into his hand today the historic 
gavel into which has seemed to enter 
every decision since the Nation’s found- 
ing, may the mantle of the great public 
servants whose hands have crasped it fall 
in double portion upon him. Give him 
fairness of appraisal, poise amid confu- 
sion, the kindly heart, nobility of good- 
ness, and the simple faith in man that is 
more than. coronets. 

To the Chief Executive of the Republic 
as for a new term of his high office he 
turns to problems more tragic and 
thorny than any man in history ever 
knew, may there be given the wisdom 
from above; make clear and clean his 
eyes; steady his hand, as on the heaving 
bridge of our Ship of State he with us is 
tossed by mountainous seas. “In spite 
of rocks and tempest’s roar, in spite of 
false lights on the shore,” bring our na- 
tional bark to the desired haven of peace 
with victory and justice. Grant that 
before another Presidential oath is taken 
a grateful people may sing in glad yet 
humble jubilation: 


“Our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, 
The prize we sought is won.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. e 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, a Senator from 
the State of Mississippi, appeared in his 
seat today. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
January 18, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Megill, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to a concurrent resolution (HL 
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Con. Res. 18) establishing a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


SENATOR FROM MISSOURI—ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF OATH 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator-designate from Missouri,’ the 
Honorable FraNK P, Brices, whose cre- 
dentials I now offer for filing, is present 
in the Chamber and ready to take the 
oath of office as Senator from Missouri. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

STATE OF MISSOURI, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that on this 15th day of 
January A. D. 1945, I, Phil M. Donnelly, 
Governor of the State of Missouri, do hereby 
appoint Frank P. Briccs United States 
Senator from the State of Missouri, to repre- 
sent said State in the Senate of the United 
States for a term beginning January 18, 
1945, and ending January 3, 1947, or until 
his successor shall be duly elected and quali- 
fied according to law, to fill the vacancy in 
the office of United States Senator created 
by the resignation of Harry S. TRUMAN. 
This appointment is made pursuant to the 
authority vested in me as chief executive of 
the State of Missouri by the provisions of 
section 11540, Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
19389. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my 
hand and cause to be affixed the great seal 
of the State of Missouri. Done at the city 
of Jefferson this 15th day of January A. D. 
1945, 

Puit M. DONNELLY. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL ] WILSON BELL, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be placed on file. 

If the Senator-designate will present 
himself at the desk, the oath of office 
will be administered to him. 

Mr. BRIGGS, escorted by Mr. Don- 
NELL, advanced to the Vice President’s 
desk, and the oath prescribed by law was 
administered to him by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

INAUGURATION CEREMONIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
of the inauguration of the President and 
Vice President of the United States on 
Saturday last be printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The 20th day of January being the day 
prescribed by the Constitution of the 
United States, twenti¢th amendment, 
for the beginning of the Presidential and 
Vice Presidential terms, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, of New York, and Harry S. 
Truman, of Missouri, were this day in- 
augurated President of the United States 
and Vice President of the United States, 
respectively, on the south portico of the 
White House. 

The ceremonies were in charge of the 
Joint Committee on Arrangements of the 
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two Houses of Congress, consisting of 
Harry Flood Byrd, chairman; Kenneth 
McKellar; Arthur’ Vandenberg; Sam 
Rayburn; Robert L. Doughton; Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr.; and Edwin A. Halsey, 
Secretary. 

Assembled on the south portico were 
the Committee on Arrangements, and 
their secretary, members of the families 
of the President and Vice President, the 
President’s Cabinet, the Chief Justice of 
the United States and the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff to 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States Army and Navy, the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, and other high mili- 
tary and naval officers and distinguished 
guests. 

On the lawn surrounding the portico, 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, the Diplomatic Corps, 
and a large number of citizens were 
gathered. 

At 11:55 o’clock a. m. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, President-elect, accompanied 
by his son, Col. James Roosevelt, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, and Harry 


S. Truman, Vice President-elect, ap--° 


peared on the portico, the United States 
Marine Band playing Hail to the Chief. 


INVOCATION 


The Right Reverend Angus Dun, 
Bishop cf the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of Washington, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Almighty God, Thou alone holdest 
rightful rule over the kingdoms of the 
world, and without THy favor we are but 
dust that builds on dust. As we, the peo- 
ple of these United States, intrust the 
powers of government to those whom 
we have chosen, enable us to dedicate 
them, and to rededicate ourselves, to 
the tasks to which Thou has called 
us. Keep us ever mindful of the sacri- 
fices we ask of those who give their lives 
on our behalf; keep us mindful of the 
heritage of good or of ill which we shall 
leave to our children and to our chil- 
dren’s children. Hold these Thy serv- 
ants, and us, steadfastly faithful to the 
maintenance of responsible liberty for 
all, and equal justice under law. For 
the sake of this-people and of all peoples, 
lift those who bear authority among us 
above the claims of class, the prejudices 
of race, the seeking of party advantage, 
and make them in truth the resolute 
servants of the common good. And in 
these days of perplexity and pain, forbid 
that we shall be content with any peace 
save that of a world at unity with itself 
where all nations in mutual trust may 
bring their glory unto Thy kingdom. 
Hear us, O Father, and grant our prayer 
for the honor of Thy holy name. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH 


The Vice President of the United States 
administered to the Vice President-elect 
the oath of office prescribed by law, as 
follows: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will 
support and defend the Constitution of 
the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that you will bear 
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true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that you take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or pur- 
pose of evasion, and that you will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which you are about to 
enter: So help you God? 

The VIcE PRESIDENT-ELECT. I do. 

The Chief Justice of the United States, 
Harlan F. Stone, administered to the 
President-elect the oath of office pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, as follows: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, you. do 
solemnly swear that you will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the 
United States, and that you will to the 
best of your ability preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United 
States? 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT. I, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, do solemnly swear 
that I will faithfully execute the office 
of President of the United States, and 
will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Coastitution of 
the United States. 

The CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
God. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Thereupon the President of the United 
States delivered the following inaugural 
address: 

Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. Vice President, 
my friends, you will understand and, I 
believe, agree with my wish that the form 
of this inauguration be simple and its 
words brief. 

We Americans of today, together with 
our allies, are passing through a period 
of supreme test. It is a test of our 
courage—of our resolve—of our wis- 
dom—of our essential democracy. 

If we meet that test—successfully and 
honorably—we shall perform a service 
of historic importance which men and 
women and children will honor through- 
out all time. 

As I stand here today, having taken 
the solemn oath of office in the presence 
of my fellow countrymen—in the pres- 
ence of our God—I know that it is 
America’s purpose that we shall not fail. 

In the days and in the years that are 
to come we shall work for a just and 
honorable peace, a durable peace, as 
today we work and fight for total vic- 
tory in war. 

We can and we will achieve such a 
peace. 

We shall strive for perfection. We 
shall not achieve it immediately—but we 
still shall strive. We may make mis- 
takes—but they must never be mistakes 
which result from faintness of heart or 
abandonment of moral principle. 

I remember that my old schoolmaster, 
Dr. Peabody, said, in days that seemed 
to us then to be secure and untroubled: 
“Things in life will not always run 
smoothly. Sometimes we will be rising 
toward the heights—then all will seem 
to reverse itself and start downward. 
The great fact to remember is that the 
trend of civilization itself is forever up- 
ward; that a line drawn through the 
middle of the peaks and the valleys of 
the centuries always has an upward 
trend.” 


So help you God. 
So help me 
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Our Constitution of 1787 was not a 
perfect instrument; it is not perfect yet. 
But it provided a firm base upon which 
all manner of men, of all races and 
colors and creeds, could build our solid 
structure of democracy. 

And so today, in this year of war, 1945, 
we have learned lessons—at a fearful 
cost—and we shall profit by them. 

We have learned that we cannot live 
alone, at peace; that our own well-being 
is dependent on the well-being of other 
nations faraway. We have learned that 
we must live as men, not as ostriches, 
nor as dogs in the manger. 

We have learned to be citizens of the 
world, members of the human com- 
munity. 

We have learned the simple truth, as 
Emerson said, that “The only way to 
have a friend is to be one.” 

We can gain no lasting peace if we ap- 
proach it with suspicion and mistrust 
or with fear. We can gain it only if-we 
proceed with the understanding, the 
confidence, and the courage which flow 
from conviction. 

The Almighty God has blessed our 
land in many ways. He has given our 
people stout hearts and strong arms with 
which to strike mighty blows for free- 
dom and truth. He has given to our 
country a faith which has become the 
hope of all peoples in an anguished 
world. 

So we pray to Him now for the vision 
to see our way clearly—to see the way 
that leads to a better life for ourselves 
and for all our fellow men—to the 
achievement of His will, to peace on 
earth, 

BENEDICTION 


The Right Reverend Monsignor John 
A. Ryan director of the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Almighty and all-merciful God, we 
beseech Thee to bless the United States 
of America, inspire our magistrates and 
legislators with wisdom and prudence; 
infuse the minds and hearts of our peo- 
ple with sentiments of loyalty, coopera- 
tion, and brotherhood. Crown, we be- 
seech Thee, our fighting forces with a 
decisive and righteous victory, and bring 
to all the nations of the world a just and 
lasting peace. 

In particular, we beg Thee to bless, 
enlighten, and strengthen the man who 
has this day been reinaugurated in his 
great office. The tasks which he faces 
are supremely difficult; the responsibili- 
ties which he assumes are weightier and 
more complex than those that burdened 
any of his predecessors. Continue, we 
beseech Thee, to bless and prosper his 
efforts and endeavors for social and in- 
ternational justice. 

Through Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

The ceremonies were concluded by the 
rendition of the Star-Spangled Banner 
by the United States Marine Corps Band, 

REPORT ON THE WAR BY GENERAL 

MARSHALL AND ADMIRAL KING 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to reiterate the announcement I made a 
few days ago that on Wednesday the 24th 
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of this month at 9 o’clock in the morning 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army, and Admiral King, 
Chief of Operations of the United States 
Navy, will give to Members of Congress a 
confidential report on the present status 
of the war and related subjects. 

We have all received a formal invita- 
tion from General Marshall and Admiral 
King, and the place where the report is 
to be made is set out in the invitation. I 
merely wish to emphasize that the report 
is to be made Wednesday morning at 9 
o’clock, and it will be concluded in time 
for Senators to report at the Senate for 
the day’s business. 

I am sure we shall all profit by the in- 
formation we get from General Marshall 
and Admiral King, which I know will be 
information we cannot otherwise obtain. 
I hope all Senators who possibly can will 
attend. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
MALONEY 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I was 
sorry that I was unable to be present 
last Thursday when the sad news of the 
death of Senator MALONEY was an- 
nounced to the Senate. 

I first knew Senator MALonry when he 
was a Member of the House several years 
ago. When he came to the Senate he 
became a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, of which I was the acting 
chairman, and quickly proved himself to 
be one of the most efficient, fair, active, 
and vigorous members of that committee. 

Senator MALONEY was in the early 
years of a brilliant and useful career. He 
was born in 1894 and was just 50 years 
of age. He served in the Navy in the 
First World War and made an enviable 
record. He was Mayor of Meriden, his 
home city, from 1930 to 1933. He was 
elected in 1932 to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-third Congress 
and served in that body until 1935, when 
he took the seat in the Senate to which 
he had been elected in 1934. He was re- 
elected in 1940. 

Senator MALONEY had a most engaging 
personality. Always smiling, good-look- 
ing, and in every way attractive, he made 
friends with all. He was a good fighter 
for every principle he supported and he 
made an able and forceful Senator. 

He was not satisfied with all of the 
rules of procedure of the Senate and he 
had submitted a resolution to reorganize 
the Senate so as to make it more efficient. 
He was a liberal. He was a strong 
Democrat and a strong party man, but 
never offensive to those who disagreed 
with him. I think he was one of the 
most capable men who ever served in the 
Senate. 

Personally I was devoted to him, and I 
think he liked me. We got along splen- 
didly on the Appropriations Committee 
and in the Senate. I believe I never 
heard him say anything unkind about 
others. 

The Senate of the United States will 
miss him, He was'a great ornament to 
the body. He was a profound student 
of government. He was wise and his 
counsel was ever welcome and helpful. 
He loved our country and he loved our 
Government, and he just naturally 
loved people, 
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I am greatly distressed at his passing 
away. I saw him only a short time ago 
and he was the picture of health. I 
thought I had never seen a stronger, 
healthier, more able-bodied man. 

I join with other Senators in expressing 
my heartfelt sorrow and my deepest 
sympathy to his stricken family. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE 
PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF COM- 
MERCE JONES 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be inseried 
in the body of the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed on January 20 by the President 
to Hon. Jesse Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the reply of Mr. Jones to the 
President. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


JANUARY 20, 1945. 
THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington. 

Dear JESSE: This is a very difficult letter 
to write—first, because of our long friend- 
ship and splendid relations during all these 
years, and also because of your splendid serv- 
ices to the Government, and the excellent 
way in which you have carried out the many 
difficult tasks during these years. 

Henry Wallace deserves almost any service 
which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form. I told him this at the end of the cam- 
paign, in which he displayed the utmost de- 
votion to our cause, traveling almost inces- 
santly and working for the success of the 
ticket in a great many parts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, he gave of 
his utmost toward the victory which ensued. 

He has told me that he thought he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for which he is fully 
suited, and I feel, therefore, that the Vice 
President should have this post in the ad- 
ministration. 

It is for this reason only that I am asking 
you to relinquish this present post for Henry, 
and I want to tell you that it is in no way 
a lack of appreciation for all that you have 
done, and I hope you will continue to be a 
part of the Government. 

During the next few days I hope you will 
think about a new post—there are several 
ambassadorships which are vacant—or about 
to be vacated. I make this suggestion among 
many other posts and I hope you will have a 
chance, if you think well of it, to speak to 
Ed Stettinius. 

Finally, let me tell you that vou have my 
full confidence and that I'm very proud of all 
you have done during these past years. 

With my warm regards, always sincerely. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





JANUARY 20, 1945. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have your letter of 
today, asking that I relinquish my post as 
Secretary of Commerce, which carries with 
it the vast financial and war production 
agencies within the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, so that 
you can give it to Henry Wallace as a reward 
for his support of you in the campaign. 

You state that Henry thinks he could do 
the greatest amount of good in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and that you consider 
him fully suited for the post. With all due 
respect, Mr. President, while I must accede 


to your decision, I cannot agree with either 
of you. 

You refer very kindly to our long friend- 
ship and our splendid relations during all 


the years, and state that you appreciate my 
splendid services to the Government and the 
excellent wey I have carried out the many 
difficult tasks during these years, ‘You are 
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also good enough to say that I have your 
full confidence, and that you are very proud 
of all I have done during these past years, 
and that you hope I will continue to be a 
part of the Government, probably in a diplo- 
matic post. It is difficult to reconcile these 
encomiums with your avowed purpose to re- 
place me. While I want to be of any fur- 
ther service that I can, I would not want a 
diplomatic assignment. 

I feel and have felt a great sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Congress and to you for 
the proper administration of the laws with 
respect to the R. F. C. that have been passed 
in the expectation that they would be ad- 
ministered by me or someone experienced in 
business and finance. 

I have had satisfaction in my Government 
service because I have had the confidence of 
the Congress, as well as your own. I have 
had that confidence because I have been 
faithful to the responsibilities that have 
been intrusted to me. For you to turn over 
all these assets and responsibilities to a 
man inexperienced in business and finance 
will, I believe, be hard for the business and 
financial world to understand. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have giv- 
en me to serve my country through the de- 
pression and in time of war. My 13 years of 
Government service are ample evidence of 
my desire to be of any assistance to the 
Government. I can best be helpful in the 
line of my life’s work—business and finance— 
but I seek no job. 

With best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
JESSE H. JONES. 


APPOINTMENT OF HENRY A. WALLACE AS 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a statement I 
have issued with respect to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of 
Commerce, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The appointment of Mr. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with control of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and 10 
subsidiary Government corporations, could 
not have been based on either the business 
experience, training, or aptitude of the ap- 
pointee for this work. 

If Jesse Jones did a good job, and the 
President said he did, by no manner of logical 
reasoning could the exercise of the same 
vast powers by Mr. Wallace result in anything 
like a similar administration. I can say this 
and still acknowledge, as I am glad to do, 
the high character and sincerity of Mr. 
Wallace. 

Eliminating at this time a discussion of 
the important duties of the Secretary of 
Commerce, I can think of no person less 
suited by temperament and business ability 
to undertake the management of the vast 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation than Mr, 
Wallace. I say this with personal knowledge 
of his >ast public record in such matters, 
and notably his management of the Board 
of Economic Warfare, which the joint econo- 
my :ommittee of which I am chairman in- 
vestigated, and from which he was wisely and 
properly removed by the President. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with its 10 subsidiaries, is the most colossal 
banking institution the world has ever 
known, either public or private. By reason 
of blanket authorizations for loans, and the 
right to issue bonds, fully guaranteed by 
the Government, it is virtually immune from 
the control of Congress. I have frequently 
pointed out that it is in actuality, as it now 
operates, a fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and its kindred corporations, has made 
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either loans or commitments in excess of 
$40,000,000,000. Loans are revolving in the 
sense that when paid off they can be used to 
make commitments or loans for other pur- 
poses, 

Th2 correspondence between the President 
and Mr. Jones indicates that Mr. Wallace was 
permitted to select a position and be the 
judge of his own qualifications in return for 
his political services in the recent campaign. 
An appointment made under these conditions 
makes it imperative that the Senate of the 
United States protect the interests of the 
American people in the exercise of its power 
to reject Presidential nominations. 

Mr. Wallace is the leader of the most 
radical groups in America. He is the close 
friend and coworker of Sidney Hillman and 
the extreme elements of the C. I. O. The 
maintenance of free enterprise means the 
preservation of our American way of life. 
It may well be that the action of the United 
States Senate on this appointment will have 
a decisive effect on the future of the free 
enterprise system. 


RESIGNATION OF JESSE JONES AS 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD at this point two telegrams which 
explain themselves. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 22, 1945, 
Senator K. D. MCKELLAR: 

Strongly protest shelving of Jones and hope 
you will work against confirmation of Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce as consider him 
dangerous influence and totally unfit for this 
highly important post. 

H. B. Potts, 


os 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 22, 1945, 
Hon. K. D. MCKELLAR: 

Shocked to hear of Jones forced resigna- 
tion. Think Wallace absolutely unqualified 
for Secretary of Commerce post. Sincerely 
hope you will use your influence against 
such appointment. 

NEWTON C. PERKINS, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS UNDER BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT ADJUSTMENT ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
third annual financial statement and report 
of operations under the provisions of section 
13 of the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment 
Act (54 Stat. 774, approved July 19, 1940) 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS CoM- 

MISSION—SAFETY OF LIFE AND PROPERTY 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report as to whether any 
new wire or radio communication legislation 
is necessary in order better to insure the 
safety of life and property (with an accom. 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, 


OcTOBER 1944 REpPoRT oF R. F. C. 


A letter from the chairman of the Board 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a confidential 
report of the Corporation for the month of 
October 1944 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 


REPORT OF THE R. F.C, 


A letter from the chairman of the Board 
and secretary of the Reconstruction Finance 


JANUARY 22 


Corporation, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
@ report covering the operations of the 
Corporation for the period from its organiza. 
tion on February 2, 1932, to September 30, 
1944, inclusive (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


JOINT MEMORIAL OF LEGISLATURE OF 
ARIZONA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following joint memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Arizona, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: : 


Senate Joint Memorial 2 


Joint memorial requesting the Senate of the 
United States to ratify the treaty with 
Mexico relating to the waters of the 
Colorado, Rio Grande, and Tia Juana 
Rivers 

To the Senate of the United States: 
Your memorialist represents that it is 

the belief of this body that the pending treaty 

between the United States and Mexico, re- 
specting the waters of the Colorado, Rio 

Grande, and Tia Juana Rivers, signed at 

Washington, D. C., February 3, 1944, as clari- 

fied by the protocol signed November 14, 1944, 

will, as it pertains to the waters of the 

Colorado River, prove very beneficial to the 

United States and to the State of Arizona. 
Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla- 

ture of the State of Arizona, requests: 
1. That your honorable body ratify the 

proposed treaty at the earliest possible date, 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER IN THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to a 
resolution recently adopted by the Town 
Hall Committee of Wichita, sent to me 
by Mr. E. C, Moriarty, of Wichita, presi- 
dent. 

This resolution addresses itself to a 
situation that is disturbing to many of 
us, that is, the increasing powers which 
are being seized by Federal agencies un- 
der extremely broad interpretations be- 
ing given the interstate-commerce clause 
of the Constitution. Without undertak- 
ing to say that this resolution points 
toward the right solution, I desire to 
express.my approval of its purpose. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lution printed at this point as part of 
my remarks, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the REecorp, as follows: 

Whereas the tendency of the Federal ad- 
ministration in recent years toward con- 
struction of what constitutes interstate com- 
merce has gone far beyond the wishes and 
beliefs of the public; and 

Whereas the Town Hall Committee of 
Wichita believing that the abuse has reached 
the point where some action should be 
taken to correct the tendency; and 

Whereas the effect of the recent construc- 
tion of interstate commerce has been to 
eliminate and curtail free enterprise and 
bring practically every business within the 
control of Federal bureaus. 

Now, therefore, we, the Town Hall Com- 
mittee of Wichita, recommend to Congress 
that it give full and immediate considera- 
tion to an amendment to the Constitution 
that will limit and define “commerce among 
the several States” as set forth in the Con- 
stitution so eas to better meet the needs of 
the people in protecting their liberties and 
property and in this connection we cite, as 
outstanding examples, the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
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the case of the Southeastern Underwriters 
Association and Wickard v. Filburn (317 
U. S. 111), the latter case holding in sub- 
stance that a farmer cannot feed his own 
wheat to his own livestock, beccuse to do 
so would depress interstate commerce. 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE—BEER AND 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from Miss Ethel R. 
Copenhaver, Meade, Kans., urging that, 
in view of the manpower shortage, the 
liquor distilleries and breweries be closed 
and men given employment in industries 
where they are needed to produce mate- 
rials for war purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this letter printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

MeabdE, KANs., January 15, 1945. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CAPPER: I am taking this lib- 
erty of writing you about some of the very 
great and grave problems that confront us 
today in the United States of America. 

First, this manpower shortage that we hear 
and read so much about. In all sincerity I 
ask, Why can’t the needed manpower be 
drawn from nonessential industries, such as 
breweries, and put where it is needed, either 
in factories or the battle fronts?—as well as 
the huge saving of sugar, grains, and fuel 
which we do know can be of no benefit to the 
human body. For the harm it does our fight- 
ing men I am greatly opposed to our shipping 
the enormous amcunts of beer and liquor that 
we do to our fishting men. I have two 
wonderful boys, one being now in France. 
I am sure opposed to this poison we are 
allowing to be set before them. How much 
more sensible to leave some young men 
(that really know farming) on the farms, 
and take them out of the distilleries. 

* * * . * 
Yours for a Christian United States 
of America, 
ETHEL R. COPENHAVER. 


INDEPENDENCE OF POLAND 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred a letter and resolution 
which I have received from the Polish- 
American citizens of Clinton, Mass., ask- 
ing that due recognition be given to the 
independence of the Republic of Poland, 
as it existed before September 1939, and 
that the present Polish Government-in- 
exile be recognized. 

I suggest that this letter and resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


LAW DEPARTMENT, 
Town SoOLicrror’s OFFICE, 
Clinton, Mass., January 15, 1945. 
Hon. Davip I. WaLsH, 
United States Senate, 
Washingto::, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: The representa- 
tives of the various Polish-American societies 
and professions have instructed me to send 
you the enclosed resolution for your kind 
consideration. 

We have followed your leadership from the 
beginning and shall appreciate any response 
you care to make in this matter, 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY E. Macora, Attorney. 
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Whereas the United States of America has 
always safeguarded and protected the sov- 
ereignty of all small nations in maintaining 
the boundaries established prior to Septem- 
ber 1939; and 

Whereas the United States was the first 
nation to recognize and acknowledge meri- 
toriously the present Polish Government-in- 
exile established in London; and 

Whereas your honor, as our senior Senator, 
you were one of the first to evaluate the 
principles of the now historic meeting pro- 
mulgating the famous precepts of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, which held the old established 
boundaries of small nations as inviclate and 
sacred, without any changes whatsoever 
until all hostilities cease: Be it 

Resolved, That there be noted on your 
Official records the sentiment and sympa- 
thetic feeling of Polish-American citizens 
in this area, that due recognition be given 
to the independence of the Republic of 
Poland as it existed before September 1939, 
and that you perpetuate your valiant leader- 
ship in continuing to recognize the present 
Polish Government-in-exile. 

Rev. JOHN OSZAJCA, 
Pastor, St. Mary’s Parish of Clinton. 
Rev. A. S. NASIATKA, 
Curate, St. Meary’s Parish of Clinton. 
STANLEY E. MACcora, 
Attorney and Town Solicitor of Clinton. 
WALTER F. JAROS, 
President, Thaddeus Kosciusko Association. 
EDWARD NICEWICz, 
President, Polish National Alliance. 
JOSEPH F. Siok, 
President, Polish-American Citizens Club. 
GAERIEL SANDROWEKI, 
Secretary, Polish Roman Catholic Union. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp and 
appropriately referred letters and reso- 
lutions sent me by the United Polish 
Organization and Polish Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation of World War No. 2 of Salem, 
Mass.; by the pastor and parishioners of 
St. Stanislaus Bishop and Martyr 
Church, of Chicopee, Mass.; by the Fed- 
eration of Polish-American Societies of 
Greater Boston; and by the American 
Women of Polish Descent of Bondsville, 
Mass., urging a just treatment for 
Poland. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

Sr. STANISLAUS 
BIsHOP AND MARTYR CHURCH, 
thicopee, Mass., January 16, 1945. 
The Honorable Davin I. WaLsuH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find a copy of a 
resolution which was drawn up and ratified 
by the members of this parish on January 
7. This resolution was sent to the Presi- 
dent. Weare firmly convinced that the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Atlantic Charter and 
the “four freedoms” were not just a passing 
fancy but the real ideals for which we are 
at present entangled in the world-wide con- 
flict. To us they are the very essence of 
our American way of life. Outside of those, 
we have no other ambitions. It seems to us 
that Poland and other small and weak na- 
tions are really the test and proving grounds 
for the application of those principles. It 
would be most unfortunate for the American 
posterity if the present shedding of American 
blood would have been in vain. Russia’s or 
any other big nation’s unilateral land grabs 
are incompatible with these principles. 

The people of this parish have been in close 
contact with you, Mr. WatsH, during your 
many years in publie service. They have 
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come to know you for your sincerity and 
sound principles. To them you are much 
more than a public servant—a man ever 
faithful to the trust they have placed in 
you. They consider you to be a true Ameri- 
can, and they love you more than you will 
ever realize. They are grateful to you for 
your interest in their good-being here and in 
the country of their forefathers. They are 
of the opinion that American principles of 
justice and freedom must prevail in the end 
if these are dispensed by such public leaders 
as yourself. 

I have tried to convey the opinions of this 
parish on matters which they consider of 
grave importance. To these may I add, for 
them and myself, “God bless you, Mr. WALsH, 
and grant you every possible good wish.” 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE PIASECKI, O. M. C., 
Pastor. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PrResipeEnT: Saint Stanislaus Bishop 
and Martyr Roman Catholic Church with ail 
its members, societies, and many fraternal 
organizations is in accord with the contents 
of the resolution sent to you by the Polish 
American Congress on December 22, 1944. 
All have faith that you will adhere to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms.” Only through a just treat- 
ment of Poland and the small nations can 
real peace endure. 

Therefore, we ardently request that action 
be taken for the following reasons and facts: 

Whereas 6,000,000 Americans of Polish de- 
scent stand determined in defense of the 
cultural rights of Polahd to her pre-war 
boundaries and territory, and 

Whereas for over 3 years our country, 
jointly with its Allies, has been engaged in a 
titanic struggle, the outcome of which will 
determine whether the American way of life 
and man’s inherent right to self-determina- 
tion will survive, and 

Whereas cur American boys answered the 
call for our country—they went to war in 
defense of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter and the “four freedoms.” Over 2,500 
boys, members of this parish, are already in 
the Army and Navy for the same cause, and 

Whereas hundreds of thousands of the 
American boys are shedding their blood in 
the sacred cause of human rights of men and 
nations. Are their sacrifices to be in vain 
and the principles and rights for which they 
are fighting be repudiated and trampled 
upon? Many have already made the supreme 
sacrifice—43 boys of this parish are among 
the dead heroes—and because they are not 
able to speak for themselves, it is our sacred 
duty to speak for them, 

Therefcre, we, duly accredited Polish Ameri- 
can citizens, members of the Saint Stanis- 
laus Bishop Martyr Polish Roman Catholic 

hurch, assembled here today, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 7, 1945, unanimously 

Resolve and dedicate ourselves to extend 
to our Commander in Chief, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, our continued and whole- 
hearted support in his every undertaking in 
leading our Nation in its war effort. We 
pray Almighty God that in the trying days 
ahead, the blessings of divine providence be 
with him constantly, so that he might con- 
tinue to guide our Nation to victory over the 
enemies of mankind: Be it 

Resolved, that we call upon our President 
to join us and our fighting boys and Polish 
brethren in this important protest. We 
earnestly implore that our Commander in 
Chief will use his influence and power to pre- 
vent the greatest crime of modern times, the 
unjust and unhuman imposition of a foreign 
culture upon a great nation that has con- 
tributed so much to the culture and learn- 
ing of the western and Christian’s civiliza- 
tion—our culture: Be it 
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Resolved, That you as President, by all 
means, will not permit the contemplated 
partition of Poland and enslavement of other 
nations: Be it 

Resolved, furthermore, That justice and 
peace may prevail forever. 

EUGENE PIASECKI, O. M. C., 
Pastor, Saint Stanislaus Bishop Mar- 
tyr Roman Catholic Church, Chico- 
pee, Mass., January 7, 1945. 





FEDERATION OF POLISH-AMERICAN 
SOCIETIES OF GREATER BOSTON, 
Chelsea, Mass., January 15, 1945. 
To the Massachussetts Members of Congress: 

At a mass meeting, A tribute to Poland, 
held at Fanueil Hall on January 14, 1945, at 
Boston, Mass., the enclosed resolutions were 
adopted. 

Very truly yours, 
RoMAN F. Pucko, 
Chairman of the Resolution Committee, 

Whereas Poland, the first nation in Europe 
to reject appeasement, was the first to fight 
Nazi tyranny in the cause of freedom and 
civilization; and 

Whereas Poland continues to fight val- 
iantly on land, sea, and in the air for her 
cause and that of the United Nations; and 

Whereas Poland is a country whose people 
have always throughout its history guarded 
the achievements of western civilization, and 
the democratic traditions of individual lib- 
erty and the freedom of conscience; and 

Whereas Poland, in this tragic hour, de- 
spite her efforts in the cause of the United 
Nations, is being threatened with partition 
and the possible loss of her independence 
through the disregard of justice, interna- 
tional law, and the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. ™ 

Resolved, that we, citizens of the United 
States, gathered at Fanueil Hall, the cradle 
of liberty, on the 14th day of January 1945, 
at Boston, Mass., firmly condemn a policy of 
settlement, and power politics in the course 
of the prosecution of the war. 

Resolved, that while it is in the best in- 
terests of the Allies to maintain unity and 
to fight together in loyalty for their cause 
and for the hopes that have rallied 36 na- 
tionalities in the 6 continents to the banner 
of the United Nations, we declare, it is 
equally important that the peace settlement 
reached after the war is won shall be based 
on the democratic principles of justice, law, 
and the respect of the rights of all nations. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions 
shall be sent to the President of the United 
States of America, to the Secretary of State, 
and to each of the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Respectfully submitted by the committee 
on resolutions. 

RoMAN F. Pocko, 
Chairman, 

LILu1AnN J. NEMENOSKI, 

FRANK Nowak, 

GLADYS PIEKARAKI, 

ELAINE H. ProaBosaccz, 

JOHN SOKOBOUSKI. 





BoNnDSVILLE, Mass., January 20, 1945, 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The undersigned American sol- 
diers’ mothers, sisters, and sweethearts re- 
spectfully ask if their sons fight for democ- 
racy and all nations’ freedom has now de- 
cidedly become a fight for Russia’s and Eng- 
land's world supremacy, and if their beloved 
Poland in particular shall be reduced to the 
question of dying Caesar: “Et tu Brutus 
contra me’? America also is now against 
their much beloved Poland. 

Sincerely yours, 


American Women of Polish Descent: 
K. Pietras, M. Pietryka, A. Mihon- 
ski, K. Gula, W. Bigda, A. Ruman- 
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ezyk, K. Duda, W. Bubon, B. Der- 
noga, K. Wegrnyn, 8. Stolarz, K. 
Sowaa, K. Kapinos, W. Chmura, 
B. Godek, G. Marcinkiewicz, M. 
Wachta, J. Karcz, A. Stolarz, M. 
Kapinos, H. Bigda, M. Moniec, F, 
Kulig, M. Lebida, M. Zabka, A. 
Stankiewicz, K. Czehowska, A. 
Kos, B. Starnyk, A. Nekodem, A. 
Lepa, R. Soltys, M. Mihonski, A. 
Pietruszka, K. Kraweic, A. Bigda, 
M. Jarosz, A. Bak, A. Skourinski, 
M. Gill, B. Duda, M. Lesniak, J, 
Piechota, A. Wodas, W. Zbylot, A. 
Antonowicz, J. Kos, A. Dudek, A. 
Wolonik, M. Krol, A. Stefanowicz, 
K. Dudek, M. Wolas, M. Sczygiel, 
A. Ksen, W. Kawalec, H. Krol, K. 
Bigda, B. Wlosczyna, A. Kopacz, 
C. Saletnik, J. Pietryka, J. Czech, 
J. Piechota, L. Lavinge, M. Legieza, 
R. Sowa, S. Wachta, H. Wachta, A. 
Karcz, M. Miga, S. Kapinos, K. 
Mazar, A. Jasak, M. Jasak, I. Qula, 
I. Moniec, E. Moniec, G. Moniec, 
J. Sowa, L. Kulig, J. Kulig, J. 
Lanczak, S. Lebida, M. Geslak, P. 
Geslak, H. Pisarczyk, G. Pisarczyk, 
Am. Zabka, Z. Balow, A. Puza, K. 
Kuzza, J. Swiat, G. Kos, B. Masta- 
larz, A. Nikodem, A. Mihonski, A. 
Skrzyniasz, W. Bukowska, M. Kulig, 
A. Kozlik, L. Kozlik, L. Gill, H. 
Kusza, A. Pietras, H. Izyk, K. 
Maraj. 


UNITED POLISH ORGANIZATION 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
January 10, 1945. 
Hon. Davip I. WaAtsH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: The United Polish 
Organizations of Salem, Mass., at a meet- 
ing held on Wednesday, December 27, 1944, 
at Salem, Mass., whereat the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted and whereat 
it was unanimously voted to send a copy of 
this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, Hon. 
Davin I. WALSH and Hon. Leverett SaLTon- 
STALL, Senators from Massachusetts, and 
Hon. Georce J. Bates, Congressman from the 
Sixth Essex District of Massachusetts: 

“Resolved, That the United Polish Organi- 
zations of Salem, Mass., protest the parti- 
tion of Poland as proposed by Premier Stalin 
of Russia and approved by Prime Minister 
Churchill of England, whereby that part of 
Poland east of the Curzon Line, so-called, is 
to be given or awarded to Russia.” 

And the organizations further protest the 
statement of the Prime Minister of England 
that the President of the United States has 
directly or indirectly agreed to the proposed 
partition of Poland, and the organizations 
further record that such a partition would 
be a breach and a violation of the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter which warrant con- 
fidence that the integrity of Poland and the 
basic rights of her people will be preserved. 

Respectfully yours, 
St. Joseph’s Society, Branch 604, Ro- 
man Catholic Union, W. Dolmat; 


Sons of Poland Society, Branch 
555, Polish National Alliance, J. 
Kozlowski, president; St. John’s 
Society, Branch 1041, Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, J. Mioskiewicz, 
president; Polish Falcons Nest No. 
188, T. Melec, president; Polish- 
American Citizens Club, Thomas 
J. Zak, president; St. Anthony’s 
Society, John Maciejewicz, presi- 
dent; Polish-American Veterans 
and Auxiliary, J. Szostak, com- 
mandant; Women’s Polish-Amer- 
ican Citizens Club; Wanda Kolc- 


zak, president; Polish workman's 
Aid Fund, W. Oleck, president; St. 
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Anne’s Society, Emelia Bachorow. 
ski, president; St. Elizabeth's So- 
ciety, C. Zmyewski, president; Mrs, 
Julia Kobuszewski, secretary; 
United Polish Organization, 1g 
Boardman Street, Salem, Mass. 

Sa.eM, Mass., January 20, 1945, 

Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Massachusetts Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please uphold the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter for the sake of Poland and all other 
small nations. Sixteen hundred and forty- 
three of our sons believe that is what they 
are fighting for. Your statements are ap- 
preciated, especially at Fanueil Hall. 

PoLISH MOTHERS ASSOCIATION, 
Wortp War No, 2, 


ENDORSEMENT OF DUMBARTON OAKS 
PROPOSAL BY SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, there has 
recently been issued by the Synagogue 
Council of America, representing ortho- 
dox, reform, and conservative Jewish re- 
ligious groups an endorsement of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as w con- 
structive step forward in international 
relations, but criticizing their lack of 
any spiritual motive to inspire the will 
to peace. A copy of the endorsement 
has been sent me by Rabbi Ahron Opher. 

The statement, which was prepared 
by a committee headed by Rabbi Isaac 
Landman, editor of the Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia, declared: 


The Dumbarton Oaks document provides 
the machinery for the possible prevention 
of future wars, not for the establishing of 
universal peace; proposals for the suppres- 
sion of international violence after these 
occur, not for their prevention; a mecha- 
nism calculated to rectify and adjudicate in- 
ternational strife, not an instrument to 
eliminate the bases of strife and violence and 
war, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by these Jewish groups, and 
the letter endorsing it, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to ke 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., January 19, 1945, 
Hon. CHARLES W. ToBEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR TOBEY: You were good 
enough to make reference to the Synagogue 
Council statement on Dumbarton Oaks in 
your remarks last night in the Town Hall 
meeting of the air. 

May I therefore take the liberty of sending 
you a copy of the full text of the statement 
of the Synagogue Council of America, in the 


hope that you may want to make reference 
to it in the Senate? 
With cordial greetings, 
Yours in the service of God and 
country, 


RapsBI AHRON OPHER, 


The Synagogue Council of America greets 
with profound gratitude the labors of the 
leaders and the representatives of the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, China, and our 
own country as set forth in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for an international organiza- 
tion to achieve the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. Although these 
proposals are admittedly tentative, and con- 
stitute only a preliminary and incomplete 
statement of a hope yet to be fulfilled, the 
Synagogue Council acclaims the temper in 
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which they are drawn. The statesmen of 
the four Allied Nations testified to the faith 
that resides in the human spirit and bespeak 
our own conviction that men and nations 
can and will cooperate to free the world of 


the curse of war. 

The Synagogue Council of America is in 
full accord with the recommendation in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to establish a 
security council, an international court of 
justice, and to develop such measures as shall 
advance the possibilities of universal peace. 

The security council would be empowered 
to employ force to maintain or restore inter- 
national peace. Use of force to suppress the 
persecutor and to vanquish the oppressor is 
a recognized principle of Judaism. Jewish 
Rabbinic tradition distinguishes clearly be- 
tween wars of offense and wars of defense. 
Wars of offense are those waged by aggressor 
peoples and are in defiance of the laws of God 
and man: Judaism condemns such wars. 
Wars of defense, however, are those waged 
against aggressors who would conquer, en- 
slave, and destroy other peoples: Judaism 
makes such war obligatory, and in every 
country where Jews have lived they have 
taken part in wars of defense against the ag- 
gressor. Now that the hope to make ag- 
gressor nations powerless is inherent in the 
charter of the United Nations, Judaism ac- 
cepts as a divine obligation the call to take 
up arms whenever and under what condi- 
tions a defensive battle must be waged 
against those who attempt to destroy the 
peace of the world. 

We commend with deep fervor the pro- 
posed international court of justice to which 
power and means will be granted to enforce 
its decisions. Judaism, often referred to 
erroneously as exclusively a religion of law, 
was the first to entwine law with justice— 
“Justice, justice shalt thou pursue, that thou 
mayest live” (Deutronomy xvi: 20)—and 
crowned both with the attribute of Mercy— 
“For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” (Hosea 
vi: 6)—to soften and assuage the hardness 
and relentlessness of the strict interpretation 
of law. The reign of law alone, in its austerity 
and rigor, may prove as inefficient to thwart 
international aggression and crime as it has 
been within the individual nations. Only in 
the application of law tempered with justice 
and long-suffering in mercy, by no means, 
however, clearing the guilty (Exodus 
xxxiv: 6-7), may be achieved the contem- 
plated and longed-for cooperation of the na- 
tions in the adjustment and settlement of 
international disputes without conflict and 
recourse to war. 

To achieve the purposes envisaged by the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the conduct of 
men and nations must accept the sanctions 
of the ethical law, proclaimed by Judaism as 
the sine qua non for the redemption and 
salvation of humanity. The bow and the 
sword and the battle will be banished from 
the earth, warns the Prophet (Hosea ii: 20- 
22), only when mankind will become be- 
trothed to God in righteousness and justice, 
in loving kindness and compassion on faith- 
fulness. These divine attributes, in which 
man shares, transmute the problem of war 
and peace into the realm of the ethical prin- 
ciples taught by our prophets, without which 
an enduring peace is impossible. Nor is a 
just and enduring peace probable unless it 
shall be universal. Therefore, the Synagogue 
Council of America hails the purpose of the 


Dumbarton Oaks proposals to implement the 
friendly relations among nations with ap- 
propriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace. In due time, these measures should 
aim to fulfill the vision of the Prophets to 


bring near the day when swords will be beat- 
en into plowshares and spears into pruning 


hooks, when the implements of war will be 
forged into implements of plenty and of 
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good for all, when nations shall no more learn 
the arts of war and the fear of fear shall be 
banished from among men (Isaiah ii: 4; 
Micah iv: 3-4). 

The Synagogue Council feels, however, that 
the Dumbarton Oaks document, as did the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, lacks 
the prophetic passion to stir and capture the 
universal spiritual and ethical values inher- 
ent in the souls of men. The making of an 
enduring peace is a challenge to these values. 
“But the work of righteousness shall be 
peace,” says Isaiah (xxxii: 17), “and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness, and confidence 
forever.” 

The Dumbarton Oaks document provides 
the machinery for the possible prevention of 
future wars, not for the establishing of uni- 
versal peace; proposals for the suppression of 
international violence after these occur, not 
for their prevention; a mechanism calcu- 
lated to rectify and adjudicate international 
strife, not an instrument to eliminate the 
bases of strife and violence and war. Unless 
justice and righteousness are enthroned as 
the capstone of the aim of any organization 
that proposes to achieve it, the world can 
have no hope for an enduring peace. There 
can be no hope for an enduring peace unless 
there is a reconversion of the human spirit 
to the inspired insight of Isaiah that man 
must work righteousness to earn peace, since 
only the effect of righteousness can assure to 
mankind perpetual quietness and confidence. 

Peace predicated on such foundations 
would mean the cessation of the racial or 
color injustices by which one-third of the 
world’s population, which happens to be 
white, denies rights and opportunities to the 
other two-thirds of the population which 
happens to be black or brown or yellow. It 
would mean an end to the exploitation of 
primitive groups by enlightened peoples. It 
would mean that nations economically dis- 
advantaged are helped to self-improvement 
and economic reconstruction, even as we 
bring such aid to the disadvantaged in our 
own midst. It would mean the spiritual re- 
generation of the human family to that con- 
cept of just and righteous interrelation in 
which the aggressors within each nation 
would desist from squeezing and oppressing 
their neighbors and fellow citizens for their 
own personal aggrandizement. All the most 
perfected, practical machinery in the world 
for maintaining peace will not avail until 
within men and nations there is created the 
spirit of the will to peace. 

This hope and possibility, one may say, be- 
longs in the realm of religion rather than 
practical statesmanship. Perhaps what the 
world suffers from most is a condition in 
which the prophetic principles do not ani- 
mate statesmanship. Statesmanship, the 
Synagogue Council of America holds, must be 
animated and governed by the great prin- 
ciple first enunciated in the Old Testament 
(Leviticus 19: 17-18) and then spread the 
world over through its quotation in the New 
Testament, “Thou shalt not hate thy 
brother in thy heart, but thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Nonetheless, the Synagogue Council of 


America welcomes the proposals of the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference as marking a most 
significant step forward in human striving to 
answer the question long ago propounded by 
the prophet (Malachi 2: 10): “Have we not all 
one father? Hath not one God created us 
all?” 
SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
Rasst HerBert S. GoOLpstTeEIn, President, 
RABBI AHRON OPHER, 
Assistant to the President. 
Rass Isaac LANDMAN, Chairman, 
Raper Lovis FINKELSTEIN, 
RaBBI Davip DE SOLA POOL, 
Committee on Peace Studies. 


are a 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
18th instant, 


Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 338) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, and sections 7 to 17 of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to encourage the 
growing of war crops by protecting the 
allotments of producers of cotton and 
wheat, reported it on January 20, 1945, 
with amendments, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 12) thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.311. A bill for the relief of Philip Klein- 
man; without amendment (Rept. No. 13); 

S.312. A bill for the relief of Harriet B. 
Rickards; without amendment (Rept. No. 
14); 

S.315. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief’ disbursing officer, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 15); 

8.317. A bill for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 16); and 

S.335. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; without amendment (Rept. No. 
17). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S.219. A bill to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of offi- 
cers by the Secretary of the Navy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 18); and 

H.R. 621. A bill to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service, and for other purposes,” 
by changing the limitation on the total per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 19). 


AUTHORIZATION TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY TO SUBMIT REPORT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
half past 3 this afternoon there is to be a 
meeting of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary on a very important matter. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may file its report dur- 
ing the recess of the Senate, assuming 
that the Senate takes a recess at the con- 
clusion of the day’s work. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRvU- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. CAPPER: 


S.350. A bill granting a pension to Lottie 
Flint; to the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. MAYBANE: 
S.351. A bill to promote on the retired 


list all line officers of the Army who have 
or may be specially commended for per- 


formance of duty in actual combat; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


13s 
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By Mr. BALL: 

§.352. A bill authorizing the State of Min- 
nesota Department of Highways to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Has- 
tings, Minn.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 353. A bill for the relief of Carl Lewis; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S.354. A bill for the relief of Fred S. 
Hondros; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion. 

By Mr. REED: 

S.355. A bill to restore standard time; to 

the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
By Mr. CORDON: 

S.356. A bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, so as 
to provide a limitation on the time within 
which actions may be brought for the re- 
covery of undercharges and overcharges by, 
or against, common carriers by motor ve- 
hicle; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S.357. A bill for the relief of the Forward 
Columbus Fund, of Columbus, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.358. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Lisitano; and 

8.359. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ellen 
McCormack; to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill providing for an annual audit 
by the General Accounting Office of the 
financial transactions of certain govern- 
mental agencies and corporations, and 
for other purposes. This refers to the 
corporations created by the R. F. C. or 
under its authority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Vermont 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 360. A bill providing for an annual audit 
by the General Accounting Office of the 
financial transactions of certain govern- 
mental agencies and corporations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S.361. A bill for the relief of C. Owen 

Welch; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. O’MAHONEY: ; 

S.362. A bill amending the Fact Finders’ 
Act of 1924 relative to costs of investigations 
of certain reclamation projects; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

S.363. A bill to further amend the provi- 
sions of the acts authorizing payment of 6 
months’ death gratuity to widow, child, or 
dependent relative of persons in the armed 
forces; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

S. 364. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act; 

S.365. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act; and 

S. 366. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

S.367. A bill to provide for the compilation 
an’ publication of a list showing the names 
and addresses of taxpayers reiieved from lia- 
bility for the payment of taxes under the 
provisions of the Current Tax Payment Act 
of 1943 and the amounts of taxes from which 
such taxpayers are relieved from liability for 
payment; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 368. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to facilitate the construction, extension, 
cr completion of interstate petroleum pipe 
lines related to national defense, and to pro- 
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mote interstate commerce,” approved July 30, 
1941, to prohibit the use of any pipe line 
constructed under such act for the transpor- 
tation or distribution of natural gas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

8.369. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of law relating to overtime pay, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.370. A bill relating to the hours of em- 
ployment, compensation, and conditions of 
employment of employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce or the production of goods for 
such commerce or employed in the per- 
formance of any Government contract; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.371. A bill making unlawful the use of 
force or violence, or threats thereof, to pre- 
vent or attempt to prevent any person from 
engaging in any lawful vocation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.372. A bill granting a pension to Mary 
Alice Pridgen; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. O'DANIEL (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER): 

8.373. A bill to incorporate The Navy 
Mothers’ Clubs of America; to the Comm.itee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.374. A bill to amend the Act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An Act to punish the trans. 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce’; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. GEORGE introduced Senate bill 375, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and appears under a. separate 
heading.) 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to regulate the use of certain 
listening devices, and call attention to 
the fact that a new listening device has 
been invented which is revolutionary, 
and under which, without the use of 
wires, individuals can listen in on a pri- 
vate conversation held as far as 314 
miles away. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be received and appropriately 
referred. 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S.376. A bill to regulate the use of certain 
listening devices; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: 

8.377. A bill to.reclassify and adjust 
salaries of supervisors in the first- and sec- 
ond-class post offices; and 

S.378. A bill amending sections 7 (a) and 
12 (b) of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 

S.379. A bill to authorize the presentation 
of an appropriate medal to J. Edgar Hoover; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. Wacner, 
Mr. THomas of Utah, and Mr. O’MaHONEY) 
introduced Senate bill 380, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S.381. A bill to provide for recognition 
of active-duty members of the Civil Air 
Patrol as veterans of World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.382. A bill granting to certain dismissed 
governmental employees the right to hear- 
ings before the Civil Service Committees of 
Congress; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

S.383. A bill to provide for the further 

development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
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tension work; to the Committee on Agricy). 
ture and Forestry. 
By Mr. BANKHEAD (for himself ang 
Mr. EASTLAND) : 

8.384. A bill to provide for the disposa) 
of surplus agricultural commodities; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. REED (for himself, Mr. Caprrr, 
Mr. WHERRY, Mr. BUSHFIELD, and Mr. 
LANGER) : 

8 J.Res.19. Joint resolution to aid in 
maintaining agricultural production essentia| 
to the prosecution of the war, to clarify the 
application of existing law relating to the 
utilization of agricultural workers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

S.J. Res. 20. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, relative to freedom to work; and 

S.J. Res. 21. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution limiting the 
tenure of office of President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and Members of 
Congress to 6 years and imposing limita- 
tions on the appointment or election of 
certain persons to office; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENTAL LENDING AGENCIES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill for appropriate reference, and 
wish to make a statement regarding it. 

The bill does not create any new 
agency, but simply recognizes the exist- 
ence of an existing agency, to wit, the 
Federal Loan Agency, created by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. I under the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939. It reestablishes 
that agency, which now is a skeleton 
agency, since the transfer by the Presi- 
dent under the Second War Powers Act 
under date of February 24, 1942, of most 
of the agencies and the functions of 
those agencies theretofore operating 
under the Federal Loan Agency. The 
purpose of this bill is to return and re- 
store to the Federal Loan Agency all 
those agencies and activities which were 
transferred by Executive order of the 
President under date of February 24, 
1942, to the Department of Commerce. 

The bill does not affect the status of 
the National Housing Agency or of hous- 
ing agencies which were transferred to 
the National Housing Agency at the time 
of the Executive order, nor does the bill 
deal with the Export-Import Bank, which 
seems to have been transferred by subse- 
quent Executive act to the F. E. A., and 
is not now under the Department of 
Commerce. 

Since this bill creates no new agency 
and does not enlarge the power or re- 
sponsibility of any of the existing agen- 
cies, but merely takes out of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce all 
the loaning agencies heretofore trans- 
ferred to that Department, I think the 
bill should go to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and I request that it be so re- 
ferred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 375) to provide for the ef- 
fective administration of certain lending 
agencies of the Federal Government; was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 
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THE DRAFTING OF FARM WORKERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, com- 
mencing more than 2 years ago, I have 
repeatedly since called the attention of 
the Senate to the desperate situation 
caused by the drafting of farm workers 
into the service. The Tydings amend- 
ment was finally adopted and the situa- 
tion, to some extent, bettered. ‘So far as 
I know, nothing was done about the 375,- 
000 able-bodied men who were deferred 
to take jobs in the Government. The 
best I could do was to get a list of such 
individuals sent to the Speaker of the 
House and the Vice President. In my 
opinion, thousands of these men occupy 
places which could be filled by those who 
are unfit, or who are too old for combat 
service, and the able-bodied released. 

Since the Selective Service has di- 
rected local draft boards to send more 
farm workers, I have been deluged with 
letters from every section of my State 
and the Northwest making clear that the 
taking of additional farm help, in many 
instances, means that the farmers must 
quit farming. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the letters printed at this point in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks, and 
that the signatures not be printed, be- 
cause that might prove embarrassing. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
without the signatures attached, were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

BATHGATE, N. DaK., January 10, 1945, 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing with reference to 
drafting the few men we have left to do the 
farm work. I am a farmer and do not have 
any sons to be drafted nor to do my farm 
work. Therefore I am writing from a pro- 
duction basis. 

I farm about 800 acres and hire two men in 
the summer. If these men are all taken to 
the Army who is going to do the work? In- 
experienced men from the cities and different 
parts of the country are not capable of run- 
ning this modern machinery. 

As a farmer I want to be patriotic and do 
my bit for the war effort, but if these farm 
boys are taken my farm, like many of my 
neighbors, will have to stand idle and just 
grow up to weeds. 

BLAISDELL, N. Dak., January 12, 1945. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: From what we hear 
over the radio it seems likely that all able- 
bodied young farmers will be in the Army 
soon if the military get everything the way 
they want it. 

In my case it means that I shall have to 
quit farming because I am too old to do much 
work myself. 

I mention this because I know there are 
thousands of farmers similarly situated. 

Older men are going to take charge they 
say. Where are all those older men we hear 
so much about? All the older men I know 
of are overloaded with work now and cannot 
take on any new jobs. 


— 


Buxton, N. Dak., January 14, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: This is the first time 
in my life I have written to any of our Sen- 
ators in Washington, but things are pressing 
us farmers up here in North Dakota, and I 
am sure it is not new to you. 

As I understand, they are to draft our farm 
boys who are left, and as we have only a 
little over 200 boys left in II-C class I for 
one do not feel it quite right. 

We have a hard time taking care of our 1944 
crop on account of help, 
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Had we had enough help from the start of 
harvest we could have saved a lot more of the 
grain, but as it happened the heavy rains 
came and lot of the grain is still out in the 
field. Many of the boys got disgusted and 
left for their homes down South. If we had 
had enough help from the start much of this 
grain could have been saved before the rains. 

I hope you will pardon me for writing a 
rather long letter as I know you are a busy 
man, but as you are a man from our own 
State I urge you to do your best for us 
farmers up here to help keep our boys, who 
are left, on the farm. 


—_——- 


FESSENDEN, N. Dak., January 15, 1945, 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: Enclosed find two copies 
of our newspapers. 

Why so much confusion in regard to II-C 
men deferred in agriculture, which are the 
men we farmers so badly need here in North 
Dakota. Something should be done to freeze 
II-C deferments to those that want to be our 
future farmers, and for the duration. In- 
stead of being batted around within the draft, 
and out of the draft, and don’t know where 
they are at, to do planning ahead for @ suc- 
cessful job on the farm. 

Some official and others that put pressure 
to induct II-C farm workers believe we farm- 
ers can use anybody to run our tractors and 
machinery, which we know cannot be done. 
Some believe we have too many farm boys 
deferred, when we know it was the farm 
boys that were the first to be drafted in North 
Dakota after those dry years, and besides the 
farm boys should have same rights as those 
Federal men and factory workers in defense 
that are 18 to 26 in deferments, and if it came 
to the worst, we could get along with a lot 
less Federal men that are now on the pay 
rolls. 

The farm boys that reach the age of 18 
here of late have not had much chance for 
deferment, which should be considered, and 
give them an even chance with those drafted 
in 1942, 


TO EXAMINE ALL II-C MEN 


Minot, N. Dak.—Brig. Gen. Heber L. Ed- 
wards, North Dakota director of Selective 
Service, said here that within the next 60 
days, every North Dakota man deferred in 
class II-C (farm work) and under 26 years 
of age, will be sent to Fort Snelling, Minn., 
for preinduction physical examinations under 
the new regulations. 

This does not mean, however, General Ed- 
wards added, that every II-C man passing the 
examination will be inducted. 

He came here with other officials from State 
headquarters in Bismarck for a conference on 
the new regulations with draft boards from 
nine counties in the Minot area, 


_—— 


EXPLAINS NORTH DAKOTA POLICY ON FARM 
DEFERMENTS 


Despite what the headlines may say, the 
bulk of young men from 18 through 26 de- 
ferred for agricultural purposes are not going 
to be drafted for the Army. 

This was the reassuring statement made 
before the county officers by Lt. Comdr, 
Frank L. Benson, of the North Dakota selec- 
tive-service headquarters staff. These young 
men will be given preinduction physical ex- 
aminations, but that does not mean they 
will be called. 

The fact that North Dakota has the high- 
est agricultural production per man in the 
United States, except in Montana, is an indi- 
cation that this State has no wasted man- 
power in agriculture, Benson said, pointing 
out that the selective-service board was in- 
terested seeing that agricultural production 
was maintained. 

He said that the nonagricultural group of 
eligibles in the State had been exhausted, 
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and that a small percentage of agriculturally 
deferred men would be taken from some 
counties, but that the service would try to 
take those who would hurt farm production 
the least. 

Lieutenant Commander Benson urged all 
to cooperate with local boards in trying to 
find out which would be best spared from 
agricultural work. He said that farming was 
defense work, in the eyes of Selective Service, 
and that the man on the farm had as good 
a chance at deferment as one who went west 
to work in a bomber plant. 





Rocegs, N. Dak., January 13, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing in regard to the 
drafting of farm labor. I think the Govern- 
ment is making a grave mistake in taking 
the boys from the lower-age brackets from 
the farms. 

To cite my own case. We have 430 acres. 
last year we raised 170 hogs, sold $1,200 worth 
of cattle, and around 2,000 bushels of wheat. 
This year we are keeping 15 brood sows and 
60 hear’ of cattle, 20 of which are cows and 
heifers which will increase our herd this 
year. Included in this are 6 milk cows. 

Except for a month and a half in harvest 
and threshing when we had the help of one 
man, our only boy, 23 years of age, has done 
practically all the work, as I am 70 years of 
age, and physically unable because of a bad 
heart condition, to do anything except the 
lightest work. My wife has been crippled 
with arthritis for 3 years and is unable to do 
her housework. 

I had my farm loan renewed in 1933 to 
the amount of $8,000, and owing to the con- 
dition of crops and prices, interest and taxes, 
increased it to $12,000. During the last 3 
years we have paid off $6,000 of this loan (a 
Federal loan) besides paying some feed and 
seed loans.) We have also subscribed to our 
quota of bonds and all other war drives in 
our community. 

If this boy is taken, our farm would lie 
idle, as there would be no one I could get 
to take his place. Iam personally acquainted 
with five other farmers (all older men like 
myself) in our township, who are faced with 
the same situation as I, and who have one 
boy in the 18-25 age group, with no other 
help. 

Please give this matter your consideration, 
for if these younger farm boys are taken, the 
output of food would be drastically reduced, 

Thank you. 





ASHLEY, N. Dak., January 13, 1945. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: I am sending you this 
newspaper clipping so you can see what is 
going on at home. 

When I read it I wondered if this is our 
pay-off from our Government for the work 
that we farmers did. For our boys on the 
fronts and for our Government that they 
want all our young boys from the farms and 
put them inthe Army. So other young boys 
can play football, basketball, and boxing 
matches. I heard a boxing match this eve- 
ning on the radio again. 

Someone told me that a high officer made 
this statement in Ashley lately. We have 
to draft the farm boys now to get them, 
We can’t draft them in March. 

Are we farmers still recognized in Wash- 
ington as on essential jobs or not? It don’t 
look like it here at home. It looks very bad 
for us right now. 

I hope you can do something for us farme 
ers real soon. 








—_——_—- 


[From the Ashley (N. Dak.) Tribune of 
January 11, 1945/ 
WILL’ CALL FARMERS FOR PREPHYSICAL 
Reorganization of the McIntosh County 
Local Selective Service Board took place Mon- 
day, due to the resignation of Ed. Herr, of 
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Wishek. Otto Brandt, of Wishek, was named 
in his place. The board now includes Jacob 
Rempfer, chairman; Fred Breitmeyer, vice 
chairman, and Otto Brandt, secretary. 

Lt. Comdr. Frank L. Bensen, Bismarck, oc- 
cupational adviser of State headquarters of 
Selective Service, met with the local board 
here Monday to acquaint them with some 
of the new regulations. 

According to Lieutenant Commander Ben- 
sen, the new regulations provide that all farm 
boys under the age of 26 will be called for a 
preinduction physical examination. This will 
take place soon—within a period of about 6 
weeks. He stated, however, that farmers 
should not become too alarmed and assured 
us that this does not mean that all farmers 
will be taken out of their agricultural clas- 
sification, but that the purpose is to find out 
how many are qualified for military service 
and to get a check on the available man- 
power. 

Regardless of what happens, it is never- 
theless true that the armed services are in 
need of more men due to our expanding war 
fronts in the Pacific and in Europe. This 
need must be met. For that reason we 
needn't try to fool ourselves—many more 
men will have to be drafted, since there are 
not going to be enough boys turning 18 to 
meet the heavy demand, 





BrnrorD, N. Dax., January 8, 1945, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR WILLIAM LANGER: Your kind and con- 
siderate communications of January 2 and 3 
at hand, for which we sincerely thank you. 

We would like to have more information 
regarding the Tydings amendment to the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act. Is not this 
amendment in effect (just as much now) to 
protect the farmer if he is within the bounds 
of this amendment? 

The local board fully agreed that we were 
in strict accord with the terms of the Tydings 
amendment. Can either of these boys be 
legally deprived of their deferred status when 
they are in strict accord with the amend- 
ment? 

Grain farming differs from dairy farming 
in that it can be layed down for a year, and 
the next spring the farmer can go out and 
plant acrop. In 3 or 4 months he will have 
raised a crop. But a dairy farmer who has 
disposed of his cows cannot build up his herd 
in any less time than 3 years, and for that 
reason we believe that the dairy farmer should 
be spared in preference to the grain farmer. 

Any information that you can give us on 
this matter will be very much appreciated, 
and thanking you for an early reply, I am, 








Sawyer, N. Dak., January 13, 1945, 
Senator LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Being a farmer for 40 years, I 
am very much interested in the new draft 
regulation. 

It’s been almost impossible to farm the 
last year with what farmers we did have left 
and if they take any more there will be many 
farms standing vacant. 

There is a farm within a mile of me that 
has been vacated by the owner for lack of 
competent farm help. It’s a well improved 
farm with $4,000 improvements and a section 
of land. The owner tried to farm it after 
his last boy on the farm was drafted last 
May. He had one of the best dairy herds 
around here, but as he was 65 years old and 
in poor health, he couldn’t do the work 
and had a sale last November and went to 
California. Since then and probably through 
the duration this farm will lay idle. 

On this farm was 20 acres of crested wheat 
grass that was never cut which would have 
made 200 pounds of seed per acre if it had 
been harvested, 
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It’s my opinion if they take more farm 
boys and try to replace them with IV-F or 
other hired help, who are not interested in 
the place, and who are not willing to work 
12 to 16 hours every day like the farm boys 
do themselves, there will be many more 
farms standing idle. 

We had a good crop in this part of the 
country last year and most of it was har- 
vested. In my estimation, 10 to 20 percent 
had gone back into the ground for lack of 
help and combines. 

There were hundreds of tons of wild hay 
that wasn’t cut in this part of the country, 
although many of the farmers put up hay 
as late as the last of November. 

To me the farm situation looks very seri- 
ous and the present administration will find 
it out when it’s too late. 

I am Wayne Morey’s father and Wayne 
failed to pass the physical examination and 
is in class IV-F. For the last 2 years he 
has been working in the Kaiser shipyards in 
Vancouver, Wash. I also have a married son 
who farms for himself. Then I have one 
20-year-old son at home who is running 
this farm with my advice and help. Last 
year we milked 16 cows and had 350 acres of 
crop in. If my son is taken into the Army 
I'll have to quit farming, as my health is very 
poor and I am not able to do the work 
myself. 

My reason for writing this letter was to 
let you know the exact condition in this part 
of the State, and I know you will be inter- 
ested in knowing these facts, 


—— 


Zap, N. Dak., January 6, 1945, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lancer: I am herewith writing 
this letter concerning my son, the only boy 
that I have that can help me. on the farm. 
They are trying to induct him the 15th of 
January. Iam unable to see at times, as I 
have only one good eye and have an infection 
on that eye. I am farming 250 acres and 
milk 24 cows. The total number of cattle 
that we have to feed during the winter is 
46 head. 

The oldest boy that I have at home is only 
14 years old and is still going to school. If 
they take Oscar into the Army then I don’t 
know what I am going to do with the farm, 
I have one boy in the Army already for more 
than 2 years. 


Devits LAKE, N. Dak., January 6, 1945, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Once again the administra- 
tion wants to take our young farmers into 
the Army, because of a so-called manpower 
shortage, and still they want us to produce 
more foodstuffs. As a citizen of North Da- 
kota and in draft age myself, I for one expect 
you, as well as our other representatives, to 
oppose this move to the best of your ability. 


While I am over 26 years my parents are © 


both over 70, so if I, like hundreds of others, 


‘ were taken the farming would be discon- 


tinued. 

I write this letter to you so as you can find 
out the opinion of one farmer anyway. Al- 
though I know of many similar cases right in 
my own township. 

If this ever comes on the floor of the 
Senate, as a bill, I for one will look to you 
to oppose the drafting of any more farm 
workers, regardless of age. 


SYKESTON, N. Dak., January 15, 1945, 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: Am writing to you in 
regard to the draft. 

Am hearing over the radio that they will 
draft the IV-F’s for war work. They are 
doing it already; and not only that, they are 
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taking the last boy away from the farm where 
the old man is not able to do the work, 1 
know of a few where this happened, ang 
others have not been called on yet sg 
far. Wish you would look into this matte; 
and if this draft of farm boys keeps up there 
will be hundreds of acres not put in and you 
can look for a food shortage of everything, 

And all the boo-hoo about the labor short. 
age in the war plants is not labor—it’s the 
10 percent, as I talked with some that work 
there. They say it is not work as on the 
farms; they work from 6% to 8 hours, but on 
the farm it’s 12 to 18 hours a day and no 
time and one-half for overtime. 

I think the best the War Labor Board can 
do is to investigate the war plants and let the 
workers work 12 hours a day and not 61, to 
8, and they have one-third more men to do 
the work. That’s what we have to do on the 
farm—and have to get it done in time, too, 


LEMMON, S. DaKk., January 12, 1945, 

Mr. WILLIAM LANGER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I’m afraid we are headed for 
trouble again. and this is the reason why: 
- The draft board has sent questionnaires out 
to everyone eligible in the county and we 
hear they do not plan on deferring a single 
farm boy, and if they take our son, Vernon, 
who you so kindly got discharged a year ago 
last November, we will have to quit farming, 
Sell all of the cattle—although we could milk 
26 head in spring if we could get the help 
to do so—and move to town. As I wrote you, 
mister’s health is none too good and I am 
diabetic, so where would we be. 
If the draft board takes him again please 
advise what can be done and how to do it, 
and I'll be so grateful to you and what you 
did in the past will never be forgotten. 
Expect to hear from the draft board some- 
where near the middle of the week, so am 
sending this air mail and sending an air 
mail stamped envelope for reply. Again I 
thank you for a reply. 


Ryper, N. DaK., December 28, 1944, 
Senator W. LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. LANGER: I am writing to you about 
trying to get my boy deferred. 
He has been married 4 years and has two 
children. The 2 first years he was married he 
worked on the farm, and in the fall he got a 
job in a creamery, and then he was frozen 
there for some time, but he came to help me 
in his spare time, like in the evenings and on 
Sunday. Then he was put in II-C and de- 
ferred for farm work last summer, so he 
moved back to the farm and has been helping 
me ever since. 
I have rented everything to him, because I 
have not been able to do my own work by 
myself for the last 2 years; have been under 
the doctor's care all the time. 
I have a doctor's statement at the draft 
board in Minot, but they don’t pay no at- 
tention to it, and he is due to be called most 
any time, as he has been put back in I-A. 
Help is so hard to get, and we only have 
the one boy, and it is hard to do without him 
when farm work is so important to help win 
this war we all are trying to fight, 
Mr. LANGER, you have helped us before, 
when timres were hard and we could not work 
it out by ourselves, and I am asking you for 
your help again, as I need it as bad now asl 
did before. 
Write at once and let me know what to do. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., January 19, 1945, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER: 

Dear Mr. LANGER: I am writing you about 
the draft taking all of our farm boys. You 
know the conditions here in the Northwest 
as well as anybody else, and that when it 
breaks up in the spring we have got only a 
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short time to get our crops in if we expect 
to get a crop at all. And in order to do that 
we have got to have help we can depend on 
to go ahead and do their stuff, and there 
is just no substitute for the boy that has 
been born and raised on the farm. He knows 
his machinery and he knows the lay of the 
land. He knows where he can go with a 
tractor and where he cannot. 

My experience with inexperienced help is, 
they spend most of their time in a mud hole 
somewhere, burning up a lot of our much- 
needed gas and getting nowhere. Now, we 
have a boy 23 years old that, after keeping 
company with a girl for 4 years, was married 
last summer and is living on our farm, which 
consists of about 1,600 acres, rented land 
and all. My wife and I moved to town last 
fall and she is operating a rooming house, 
and I spend a good share of my time helping 
the boy on the farm. 

We aim to keep around 100 head of cattle, 
of which 30 are milk cows, and along with 
the hogs, sheep, and poultry gives us plenty 
to do. We have on the average 600 acres 
of small grain. The boy got his notice to 
go to Fort Snelling for his examination, so 
he went last Tuesday and passed; so the local 
board says now if he gets a card stating he 
is in I-A he had better get ready to go, as 
they have no authority to defer him. 

That means he will have to sell off his 
stock und farming equipment and I will 
have to reduce mine, as I have been handi- 
capped with a stiff leg for the last 20 years 
and am crowding the 60 mark. Am still able 
to do a lot, of work, but there are certain 
things I cannot do. I don’t like to quit 
farming now, as I know we have all got to 
do all we can to win the war, and if our boys 
have got to go over there and fight, give 
them all the eats and help we can; but we 
can only do so much, We onl” have two 
boys, and the youngest enlisted in the Navy 
2 years ago. 

A bad year with a large acreage there is 
still a little surplus left, but a bad year with a 
small acreage it takes it all for seed and feed. 

In closing, I hope the officials can see be- 
fore it is too late and leave us some good 
help on the farms, 


os 


Farco, N. Dak., January 9, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Farm boys as ready and willing to serve 
in armed forces as any group. Many were 
deferred because of absolute need of maxi- 
mum production. Now if armed forces need 
men more than maximum production, Con- 
gress must decide. The farm-labor situation 
is acute and production will be cut if large 
numbers of farm youths are called. Their 
need cannot be replaced by transient labor, 
older men, or young boys. 





THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LANGER: American dairy 
farmers are worried over the recent directive 
for the reclassification and induction of farm 
youths in the 18-25 age group. They are 
fearful that in many instances local draft 
boards will be stampeded into overlooking 
the provisions in the present law which ex- 
empts essential agricultural workers from 
military service. 

If because of this oversight, or because of 
an abandonment of present standards of de- 
ferment, the dairy industry is to be further 
drained of essential workers, it will irrepa- 
rably cripple our efforts which last year pro- 
duced 20,000,000,000 pounds of milk products 
for the armed forces and our allies and cared 
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for our civilian needs as well. A full-scale 
drafting of workers in the 18-25 age class 
from dairy farms would cut 1945 milk pro- 
duction by as much as 5,000,000,000 pounds. 

No segment of American agriculture is 
more hard pressed by manpower shortages 
than the dairy industry. Milk producers 
cannot depend on prisoners, imported labor, 
or unskilled workers. The implication that 
food production can be left entirely to older 
men, and to women, is entirely unwarranted 
in the dairy field. The brunt of the heaviest 
farm work is borne by younger men—which 
alone makes possible the fullest utilization 
of the energeries of women, children, and 
older men in lighter tasks. 

We present these facts for your informa- 
tion. Army spokesmen have told us that at 
no time have their working inventories of 
dairy products been as high as they had 
hoped. We submit that our wartime efforts 
should not be further crippled. We ask your 
influence in this behalf. 





JAMESTOWN, N. Dak., January 8, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are very much alarmed at recent re- 
classification and induction into military 
service of farm boys in 18 to 26 age group. 
There may be areas where surplus of farm 
labor still exists; however, North Dakota has 
long ago scraped the bottom of its agricul- 
tural manpower barrel for military service if 
maximum food production is as vitally im- 
perative as is indicated by food goals estab- 
lished for 1945 by the War Food Adminis- 
tration and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

We believe maximum output from our 
farms to be of equal importance in winning 
the war with maximum output from our 
mines, factories, and shipyards; particularly 
is this true if there are to be several more 
years of war. Additionally, this war is being 
fought to destroy the totalitarian ideology 
of fascism. The destruction of fascism is 
the major prerequisite to building for our 
people and the people of the world a decent 
peace under which the will of people may be 
expressed and their needs may be served 
through governments and economic systems 
of their own choice. For these reasons the 
winning of the war and the peace must be 
an inseparable process. With few exceptions 
the induction of North Dakota farm boys 
between the ages of 18 and 26 means an in- 
evitable reduction our food production from 
the maximum which effective prosecution of 
this war and the establishment of a lasting 
peace will require. 





WALHALLA, N. Dak., January 5, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
If present production to be maintained ev- 
erything possible must be done to have farm 
laborers deferred. 





Buxton, N. Dak., January 15, 1945. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Have been reading in the papers and 
hearing across the radio that all the farm 
boys and others are going to be drafted in 
the near future. If that is the case what are 
we older fellows going to do with so much 
crop to put in and other work to be done on 
the farm? It just can’t be done. If they want 
food for our fighting men I can’t see that 
they can take farmers especially when there 
is only one in the family and one that has 
never been off the farm, either for any school 
or anything else, as that has been his only 
ambition. If there is anything you could 
do in this matter in the near future or as 
soon as possible as the II-C’s are coming up 
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now, it would be surely appreciated, and we 
look to you as our Senator to be of some help 
to us here in this matter. Thanking you 
for what you can do. 


— 


EcCKELSON, N. Dak., January 12, 1945, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing you in regard to the 
farm-labor situation. We would like to tell 
you that if they take our boys away we 
would have to leave our farm, as Mr. 
has a bad heart ailment and can do no 
heavy work. Now we farm a lot of land 
and have a large herd of cattle and quite 
a few hogs, and milk quite a few cows. I 
wish you would try and do something about 
it. Last year help was so scarce. There is 
no man that will come and take charge 
of chores, and so forth, or even help with 
them, beside all the other farm work involved 
to produce a crop, like our own koys would. 
Please consider t*is and oblige. I have only 
three boys in for 3 years now. 





—_—_—— 


HatTTon, N. Dak., January 16, 1945. 
Mr. WILLIAM LANGER. 

Dear Sir: I have confidence in you Mr. 
LANGER—and have always admired your werk, 
therefore, I am bringing my problem to you, 
hoping you can do something about it. 

I am farming 2 quarters of land (320 acres) 
which I bought in 1943. My son and I 
have been farming it since; I could not get 
along without him, because I am not in such 
a good condition as I used to be. I'm 54 
and my son is 23. Last fall my son went 
to the draft board to find out if it was all 
right to rent some land on his own so he 
rented 240 acres more, and has bought trac- 
tor and machinery, and we plan to do all 
this together, but if they’re going to draft 
him, I will never be able to farm my own 
land, saying nothing about his, which has 
already been contracted. 

There are several cases just like this one 
around here. Last fall when we threshed 
we couldn’t get any help, and we had to 
usé bull rakes and push it to the machine, 
I pitched alone because we were so short- 
handed. If he went and if they take the 
other deferred boys, there is no one who can 
replace them, because there is no one to hire, 
and wages are outrageous. 

Please do what you can. There won't be 
enough food at all—if this happens. 

Thank you. 

P. S—Please do not publish this, or let 
my name be known to anyone but yourself. 





BIsBEE, N. DaKk., January 16, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER: 

I am alarmed at the draft of farm boys 
that we hear so much about on the radio 
and read about in the newspapers. I was 
just listening to the radio and heard Gen- 
eral Hershey say that they were going to take 
all farm boys regardless of deferments. I 
want to say right now, that it just means 
the end to family-type farming. I further 
want to state that we are just going to fold 
up and quite farming. We will be unable to 
carry on. I know several farmers that are 
going to do the same thing. So if General 
Hershey wants to see the farmer out of 
business, all he has to do is go ahead and 
draft these boys and he will see a farm panic, 





ALFRED, N. Dak., January 4, 1945, 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGER: I am going to write to 
you, and would like to know what you can 
do about farmers being called into the Army. 

I have been on the farm all my life. Now 
I've been reclassified in I-A and also am 
called to get my preinduction physical ex- 
amination. 
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Here is my standing: I am farming 34 
quarters of land of which 225 acres is crop- 
land. I have 12 head of dairy cows, 12 head 
of young dairy cattle, 38 head of sheep 
(ewes), 7 horses, and a complete set of 
farm machinery. I bought my farm a year 
and a half ago. If drafted in the Army, I 
would have to give up my farm, lose the 
payments I’ve made. There is also no mar- 
ket for horses or machinery in the middle of 
the winter. 

I am married, have no children, but my 
wife expects a baby sometime in February. 
There are still single men of draft age. 
I cannot see why I should be forced off the 
farm, when I’m doing essential work in agri- 
culture. Please try and do something about 
the matter. I am going to have my physical 
examination on or after January 9, 1945. 


. JANUARY 8, 1945. 

SENATOR LANGER :I see in the paper that they 
are going to draft farmers. If they do that, 
they will not need much food for 1945. My 
boy is in draft age, and if they draft him 
there will not be much food produced on that 
farm. My boy is all alone on the farm. He 
owns eight cows, eight young stock, besides 
two horses, chickens, and pigs. He is the 
only boy I got. He is married and got one 
child. I know you have been a good friend 
to the working class and I know you will see 
that the farmers will keep on producing the 
focd. 

Mr. LANGER, I am too old to work like the 
younger ones do. I am over 68 years old and 
not very strong. I live in town. I hope you 
will do all you can to keep the boy farming. 


GRANDIN, N. DAK., January 12, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a clipping 
from the Hillsboro Banner, Traill County, 
N. Dak. I am a farmer and have an only son 
in the draft age. I also have several neigh- 
bors in the same fix asIam. I like to do my 
part, but where are we going to get help to 
replace these boys that are worth five inex- 
perienced hands? Can you help us figure the 
answer? Thanks for any information or help 
we may get, 

TRAILL GETS LARGE CALL FOR II-C EXAMS—MANY 

18-26 FARM DEFERRED YOUNG MEN GO TO 

SNELLING JANUARY 26 


Concrete evidence that steps are being 
taken to process youth of the county, deferred 
in the past for farm work, and prepare an 
increasing number for possible induction, was 
offered Monday morning when the Traill 
County selective-service board received in- 
structions to send an additional number of 
registrants to Fort Snelling, Minn., for pre- 
induction physical examinations. 

The call is scheduled for January 27 and 
was for a very large number, the board dis- 
closed. Those to be sent in addition to the 
regular January call for preinduction are 
now classed II-C in the draft and are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26. The regular 
monthly contingent of preinduction physi- 
cals left Wednesday. There were 16 in the 
call 

The II-C draft class is the only remaining 
one in this county in which there is an ap- 
preciable number of men under 26. Last 
week the State selective-service office said 
Traill County has 226 young men in the class. 
The problem of determining which of the 
226 are to go to Fort Snelling for their exami- 
nations is one with which the county board 
will wrestle this week. The men can be 
selected by order number or by other means, 
Whether they can be deferred after receiving 
their physicals is open to question. 

The need for younger fighting men has 
been evident for sometime, and the present 
critical situation on the western front has 
accelerated the demand. Draft calls have 
been stepped up, and if the II-C group does 
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not yield the necessary number, older men 
will have to be requisitioned. 

Leaving January 16 for induction are these 
men: 

Edgar Haugstad and Albert Smith, of Cum- 
mings; Harry T. Anderson, Robert Koering, 
and Robert Hutchison, of Hillsboro; Ralph 
Chandler, of Caledonia; LeRoy Guttormson, 
of Portland; Wendell Thorstad, of Clifford; 
and Robert Hanson, of Hatton. 

Marcus A. Evans, of Mayville, has volun- 
teered and will leave soon for specialized 
training in the Navy. 


PEKIN, N. Dak., January 4, 1945. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I enjoyed your speech last 
night over the radio, and I trust you will 
urge Congress and the Selective Service heads 
to leave the necessary farm workers on the 
farms, and especially where many families 
have only one boy, or one boy left, as most 
of us farmers are getting on the old side of 
life and simply cannot run our farms and 
produce to full capacity without efficient 
help. It seems reasonable where a farmer 
is over 55 years old and has a full line of 
equipment and farming over 200 acres of land, 
raising cattle, etc., he should be able to keep 
his own son on the farm, especially when 
that son does a big share of the work. 

Many hundreds of farmers have quit farm- 
ing on account of inefficient help, and if 
more farm boys are taken there will be more 
farms left idle and our country will run into 
a food shortage. Please do what you can. 


DICKINSON, N. Dak. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRIEND: We were at a meeting in 
South Dickinson when your speech came over 
the radio, and we are all for your plans for 
North Dakota, especially in keeping our 
young men here—the few that are left. Ac- 
cording to the population of North Dakota, 
we think we have more men in the service 
than any other State in the Union. The 
classified ad sections in the newspapers out 
here are getting crowded with ads of farms 
for sale, and most everyone wants to sell on 
account of not having help enough to farm 
any more. This fall we worked in the har- 
vest fields from 14 to 16 hours a day, then 
went home at night to do chores—and at 
that there still are crops to thresh in some 
parts of the country. 

Roosevelt wants us to produce more food- 
stuffs in 1945. How will we be able to do it 
if we have to give the rest of our manpower 
to the armed forces? North Dakota is left 
out in the cold as far as war plants are con- 
cerned, so we have to produce all the food- 
stuffs we can, but if they take much more 
of our help we will not be able to do that. 


Faroo, N. Dak., January 15, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Iam writing you concerning the latest draft 
order. I have 2 sons of draft age. One 
is married and has 1 child, farming 440 
acres in the Red River Valley, milking 10 
cows, has 50 head of ewes to lamb, a large flock 
of laying hens, and will have some sows this 
spring. He lost his 1944 crop by water, and 
to buy feed and live has been compelled to 
work out, too, this winter, but lives on the 
farm, doing his chores and then full-time 
work. No hired man or war prisoner would 
do anything like that. 

The other son is farming 400 acres of land, 
living at home; has had a fine purebred 
herd of milking Shorthorns for 7 years, and 
has just spent $1,000 for new blood in his 
herd. He has done all the field work for the 
past 6 years as I am not able to doso. Iam 
not able to keep up the work he has been 
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doing, and my chores if he is taken and no 
help can be secured to do the work now— 
dependable help. 

A neighbor who farms 320 acres lost his 
crop with water and in order to live and heeq 
the cry for help he arranged his work at 
home and got a job in a war plant for the 
winter. He has been called for his medica]. 

Two other neighbor boys are farming 400 
acres; raise a large number of cattle ang 
hogs; the third boy is in service. Their 
widowed mother keeps house for them. They 
are within the age limit. These are a few 
instances of farm boys who are in this latest 
draft, and what will happen if it is followed 
up? No hired man er war prisoner would 
put in 16 or 18 hours a day in the field and 
watch a sick cow that night, or a farrowing 
sow, or get up two or three times a night to 
look after a brooder fire, or work until mid- 
night to finish a job of haying, and be on the 
job next morning ready for work, or run a 
corn picker all night because the mud had 
thawed out during the day, 

There are hundreds of other farm boys in 
similar positions. The dairy industry has 
suffered from lack of help. The grain and 
livestock end will be hard hit as well. The 
few boys left on the farms must stay there or 
there will be a decrease in farm production 
during 1945. This spring will be doubly hard 
for all on account of the condition of the 
fields from excess moisture. 

You. are a Senator of North Dakota and 
know the conditions here, and we are asking 
you to exert every eflurt to keep the essential 
farm boys on the farm. ‘ 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a joint resolution, which I shall 
now introduce, which is as follows: 

Whereas previous directives of the Selective 
Service apparently have misled boards into 
inducting farm workers that are desperately 
needed upon the farms and have either ig- 
nored or twisted beyond all understanding 
the Tydings amendment for draft defer- 
ment of farm workers; and 

Whereas the Nation’s farm population has 
declined by approximately 5,000,000 even 
before the ambiguous directives the local 
boards have received which were sent out by 
the Selective Service: Be it 

Resolved, etc.—1. That the Selective Serv- 
ice is hereby directed to clarify its directives 
on the drafting of farm workers; 

2. That there be a reclassification for the 
availability into the armed service of the 
3,300,783 Federal employees; 

3. That farming be declared to be a criti- 
cal war industry; 

4. That pending the investigation as to 
why the Tydings amendment of the Selective 
Service has not been carried out, that the de- 
ferment of all farm workers between the 
ages of 18 and 35, inclusive, be deferred. 


Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the joint resolution I intro- 
duced this morning dealing with the 
matter of directing General Hershey to 
clarify the directive he issued on the 
Tydings amendment. My reason is that 
after offering the resolution I found that 
a joint resolution had been introduced 
by the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ReepD] in behalf of the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Senator 
from Nebraska {[Mr. WHERRY], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD]. I withdraw my resolution and 
join with these Senators in the intro- 
duction of their joint resolution so that 
there will be one less measure to con- 
sider. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the joint resolution re- 
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ferred to by the Senator from North Da- 
kota is withdrawn. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 18) establishing a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress was 
referred to the Committee on Rules. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PEPPER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 35) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed. 

INVESTIGATION RELATING TO DAIRY 

PRODUCTS 


Mr. AIKEN. For the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkes] and myself I 
submit a resolution to authorize and di- 
rect the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to make an inquiry into the 
present production and supply and dis- 
tribution of dairy products. I should 
like briefly to explain my reason for 
offering the resolution. 

I am offering this simple resolution 
directing the Committee on Agriculture 
to make an inqury into the production, 
transportation, and distribution of dairy 
products because of an event which has 
occurred and which may conceivably 
affect every farmer in the United States 
who uses mechanical equipment on his 
farm. I refer to the secondary boycott 
called by Local 680 of the teamsters 
union against the Walker-Gordon Dairy 
Farm, of Plainsboro, N. J. 

The controversy between the team- 
sters union and the Walker-Gordon 
Dairy Farm began some months ago, 
when the union undertook to organize 
the employees of Walker-Gordon. 

In response to a telegram from Mr. 
Fred Brenckman, of the National Grange, 
as to whether the union was undertak- 
ing to organize farm labor, Mr. Thomas 
E. Flynn, acting president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, re- 
plied under date of August 7, 1944, to 
the effect that the union had no inten- 
tion of organizing farmers or farm work- 
ers, that they had accepted 65 of the 260 
employees of the Walker-Gordon Co. as 
members of their union, and put forth 
the claims that these employees were in- 
dustrial dairy employees as they were 
operators of mechanical milking ma- 
chines, 

It would appear that inasmuch as the 
teamsters’ union was unsuccessful in or- 
ganizing the employees of the Walker- 
Gordon Farm, it resorted to a secondary 
boycott of the products of the farm, and 
since January 9, 1945, members of the 
teamsters’ union have been forbidden to 
handle the milk produced on the Walker- 
Gordon Farm. According to news re- 
ports, this amount to 23,000 quarts a 
day. I understand it is all certified milk, 
and a large percentage of it is sold to 
hospitals and on doctors’ prescription in 
New York City and vicinity. 

I further understand that at present 
the milk is being skimmed and the cream 
held at the farm, because no member of 
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the teamsters’ union is permitted to de- 
liver it anywhere. 

I hold no brief for the Walker-Gordon 
Dairy Farm. I know very little about 
them. Possibly their employees should 
be organized. I realize that corporation 
farms are very attractive to union organ. 
izers and will probably become more so. 
What concerns me is the claim of the 
teamsters’ union that dairymen who 
operate mechanical milking machines 
are industrial employees. If a precedent 
to this effect is set as a result of the 
Walker-Gordon boycott, and such prece- 
dent upheld, it would mean that several 
hundred thousand dairy farms in the 
United States could be forced to become 
members of and pay dues to the team- 
sters’ union in order to get their milk 
delivered to the market. 

In my small State of Vermont alone, 
this would mean that at the rate of $2 per 
month per member, the farmers might ke 
required to pay over $500,000 a year in 
dues to the teamsters’ union in order to 
market their milk. Throughout the 
country the total would amount to mil- 
lions of dollars. 

What concerns me further is a report 
which came to me yesterday that the 
teamsters’ union had demanded of the 
Walker-Gordon Dairy Farm that not 
only should the operators of the milking 
machines be required to join the union, 
but all employees of the farm, regardless 
of their duties, should be required to 
become union members. 

On getting this report, I telegraphed 
Mr. Henry Jeffers, president of the 
Walker-Gordon Farm, asking if it were 
true. I received a telegram stating that 
the report was true; that the only em- 
ployees to be exempted from union mem- 
bership would be nonworking super- 
visors. 

It is my opinion that if Mr. Jeffers re- 
quires his employees to become union 
members when only 25 percent of them 
have signified their willingness to do so, 
he would very definitely be violating the 
labor laws of the country. 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe 
that if operators of milking machines on 
farms are adjudged to be industrial ém- 
ployees, then operators of other ma- 
chines, such as combines, mechanical 
cotton pickers, and orchard sprayers, 
would also be classed as industrial em- 
ployees. A 

It is conceivable that this might lead 
to a situation whereby almost any and 
every farmer could be forced to pay dues 
to the teamsters union in order to get his 
products to market. 

The situation is so serious that it merits 
the immediate attention of the Congress, 
and for that reason I am offering tiis res- 
olution in the hope that a thorough in- 
vestigation may be made by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the facts ascertained before it is too late. 

It is bad enough to have 23,000 
quarts of high-grade milk withheld from 
the New York market. It would be in- 
finitely worse to have a general conflict 
between labor and agriculture, although 
I cannot conceive of labor in general 
supporting the reported contentions of 
the teamsters union. It is a matter in 
which every labor organization, every 
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farmer, and every consumer should be 
immediately concerned. 

There is little time to lose in getting 
at the facts of this unfortunate situation 
which exists in New Jersey. We may 
have only a matter of hours in which to 
act. 

The resolution (S. Res. 38) submitted 
by Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
HAWKES) was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
and directed to make a study and inquiry 
into the present production and supply of 
dairy products and the transportation and 
distribution thereof, and into the laws, reg- 
ulations, and orders of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, with a view to ascertaining 
among other things whether the present laws 
are adequate to permit the War Food Ad- 
ministration to take any and all action that 
may be necessary to prevent waste and 
spoilage in the production, transportation, 
and distribution of such dairy products. 
The committee shall report to the Senate as 
soon as practicable during the present Con- 
gress the results of its investigation, together 
with recommendations as it deems advisable. 


HOWARD B. SMITH 


Mr. AIKEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 39), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That notwithstanding the limit 
of expenditures contained in Senate Resolu- 
tion 197, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
December 9, 1943 (authorizing an investiga- 
tion by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the administration of the Rural 

lectrification Act), as modified by Senate 
Resolution 238, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to February 8, 1944, there is hereby 
authorized to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate to Howard B. Smith, the 
sum of $2,805 as compensation for steno- 
graphic services rendered to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in reporting and 
transcribing hearings held before such com- 
mittee pursuant to Senate Resolution 197, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV RESPECTING 
INVESTIGATIONS BY STANDING COM- 
MITTEES 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 40), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate be, and it is hereby, 
amended by adding thereto the following 
new sections: 

“4. Each of the several standing commit- 
tees of the Senate, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, shall have the author- 
ity to make investigations and conduct stud- 
ies of any and all matters within the juris- 
diction of the committee or which are ger- 
mane to-any matters which have been re- 
ferred to the committee or which the com- 
mittee may determine will be of assistance 
in the performance of its functions and 
duties; and, in the exercise of such authority, 
is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places, to employ 
such clerical and other assistants, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, and to take such testimony as it 
deems advisable; and to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments end agencies of the Govern- 
ment: Provided, That the cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
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not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. 

“5. No resolution calling for the establish- 
ment of a special or select committee of the 
Senate shall be considered by the Senate un- 
less there is no standing committee of the 
Senate whose jurisdiction extends to the sub- 
ject matter of the investigation or study pro- 
posed to be made by such special or select 
committee.” 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE RESOLUTION 9 
RELATING TO EXPENSES OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 41), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 9, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, agreed to January 6, 
1945, be, and is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“That from February 1, 1945, to the end 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, the total ex- 
penses of each standing committee of the 
Senate, or any subcommittee thereof, in con- 
nection with the performance of its duties 
and functions under paragraph 4 of rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, shall be limited as follows: For the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
$50,000; for the Committee on Appropriations, 
$150,000; for the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, $ for the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, $50,000; for the Committee on 
Civil Service, $ : for the Committee on 
Claims, $ ; for the Committee on Com- 
merce, $50,000; for the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, $ ; for the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, $ ; for the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, $ ; for the 
Committee on Finance, $50,000; for the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, $50,000; for the 
Committee on Immigration, $ ; for the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, $ ; for the 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals, $ ; for 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
$50,000; for the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, $ ; for the Committee on 
the Judiciary, $50,000; for the Committee on 
the Library. 8 ; for the Committee on 
Manufactures, $ ; for the Committee on 
Military Affairs, $50,000; for the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, $ : for the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, $50,000; for the Com- 
mittee on Patents, $ ; for the Committee 
on Pensions, $ ; for the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 8 ; for the 
Committee on Printing, $ ; for the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, $ ; for 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, $ ; for the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, $ ; for the Committee 
on Rules, $ ; for the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Affairs, $ : Provided, 
That the limitation herein set forth may be 
increased, at the request of any standing 
committee, by such sum or sums as may he 
approved by the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate.’’ 

INVESTIGATION CONCERNING FERTILIZ- 
ERS FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 42), 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and di- 
rected to make a full and complete study and 
investigation with respect to the supply, pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of fertilizers 
for agricultural purposes. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 


practicable date the results of such study and 
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investigation, together with its recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE CONSERVATION OF WILD-ANIMAL 
LIFE 


Mr. BAILEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 43), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the authority contained in 
Senate Resolution 246, agreed to April 17, 
1930, authorizing a special committee to in- 
vestigate the conservation of wild-animal 
life, hereby is continued from February 1, 
1945, to the end of.the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; and the said committee hereby is au- 
thorized to expend from the contingent fund 
of the Senate 813,000 in addition to the 
amounts heretofore authorized for such 
purpose. 


CONSIDERATION OF AGRICULTURE AS A 
CRITICAL WAR INDUSTRY 


Mr. BUSHFIELD submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 44), which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 


Whereas General Hershey, Director of Se- 
lective Service, sent out a directive on Wed- 
nesday, January 3, 1945, to the State direc- 
tors and the local draft boards throughout 
the Nation; and 

Whereas said directive is interpreted by 
most of the draft boards and State directors 
as a directive to take the farm workers who 
are physically qualified without regard to 
the Tydings amendment; and 

Whereas the War Food Administrator has 
said, in reference to his statement quoted 
in the directive, that it was his intention to 
refer only to such farm labor as is not de- 
ferred by the Tydings amendment; and 

Whereas under this directive all farm 
workers aged 18 through 25 in class II-C, 
except those previously disqualified, are or- 
dered “to report for preinduction physical 
examination”; and 

Whereas evidence has been placed before 
the Congress that same local draft boards 
have interpreted this directive as a Presi- 
dential order for both examination and im- 
mediate induction, and not subject to ap- 
peal thus in effect nullifying the Tydings 
amendment; and 

Whereas farm boys are patriotic and if 
called for induction will not willingly apply 
for deferment, even though the need for 
their services may be greater on the farms 
than elsewhere; and 

Whereas the farm owners and employers 
of farm labor have no way of knowing 
whether the workers called for preexamina- 
tion will be physically qualified or disquali- 
fied; and 

Whereas they know that if they are physi- 
cally qualified, they will be immediately in- 
ducted into the armed forces, and as a result, 
therefore, auction sales are being held 
throughout the Nation disposing of live- 
stock, poultry, and farm machinery and 
thousands of farms are either being aban- 
doned or farm operations curtailed because 
there is no available farm help for replace- 
ment; and 

Whereas this threat to the Nation’s food 
supply has aroused the country to the dan- 
ger of a shortage of food not only for our 
armed forces but for the civilian workers; 
and 

Whereas there is already a severe shortage 
of butter, milk, cheese, and other dairy 
products and also of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, in spite of unusually favorable weather 
conditions, resulting in the greatest crops 
in our history; and 
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Whereas there are 3,300,783 in Government 
employment, and since there are great in. 
consistencies and contradictions in the goy. 
ernmental statistics in regard to deferments, 
and since Senator Byrrp states that there 
are at least several hundred thousand un. 
necessary Federal employees; and 

Whereas it is acknowledged that there are 
millions of hoarded workers in the cost-plus 
and other industrial plants; and 

Whereas there are over 4,500,000 of the 
armed forces still in continental Uniteq 
States; and 

Whereas the necessary replacements in 
our present armed forces are less than 800. 
000 per annum: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to comply with the intent and 
spirit, as well as with the letter, of the 
Tydings amendment, and he is directed to 
consider agriculture as a critical war indus- 
try, and that farm help be deferred in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Tydings 
amendment wherever it is shown that it is 
essential for agricultural production; be it 
further. 

Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to immediately issue a clarifying 
directive to all State directors and local 
draft boards in accordance with this reso- 
lution; be it further 

Resolved, That the Director of War Mo- 
bilization direct the War Manpower Com- 
mission to immediately investigate the 
availability of manpower among the 3,300,- 
783 Federal employees, and especially to 
make a thorough investigation in regard 
to labor hoarding in industry, and par- 
ticularly so in the cost-plus war industries, 
in order that all essential labor in every 
critical industry may be treated alike; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry be directed and 
authorized immediately to determine the 
effect of the State director advice No. 288, 
released January 8, 1945, upoiu. agricultural 
production and upon the war effort, and to 
return its findings to the Senate within 
5 days. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR MALONEY 


Mr. McMAHON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 45), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent func of the Senate 
the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President in arranging for and attending the 
funeral of Hon. FRANCIS MALONEY, late a 
Senator from the State of Connecticut, upon 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


GUARANTY OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
AT STANDARD WAGES—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR TAFT 
{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address en- 

titled “No Democratic Government Can 

Guarantee Full-Time Employment at Stand- 

ard Wages” delivered by him to the National 

Industrial Conference Board, New York City, 

on January 18, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 
AMERICA’S WAR AND PEACE AIMS— 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR TOBEY 


{Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
America’s war and peace aims delivered by 
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him before America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air in New York-on January 18, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK—ADDRESS BY 
ALF M. LANDON 

[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Time To Take Stock” delivered by 
Hon. Alf M. Landon, of Topeka, Kans., be- 
fore the annual meeting of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce in Cleveland, Ohio, January 
18, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING—AD- 
DRESS BY BRIG. GEN. ALBERT L, 
cox 
|Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an address on 

compulsory military training delivered by 

Brig. Gen. Albert L. Cox at the Central High 

School in Washington on January 18, 1945, 

under the auspices of the Parent-Teachers’ 

Association, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


SIX FULL DAYS’ WORK EVERY WEEK— 
PLAN OF KIWANIS CLUB OF WEST 
POINT, VA. 

[Mr. BYRD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a plan to regu- 
late full-time work in essential industry 
by every available person, proposed by the 
Kiwanis Club of West Point, Va., which 
appears in the Appendix. ] 


TRIBUTE TO GOVERNOR BRICKER, OF 
OHIO—EDITORIAL FROM THE COLUM- 
BUS SUNDAY DISPATCH 


{|Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “An Outstanding Governor Retires,” 
fronr the Columbus Dispatch of Sunday, 
January 7, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. } 


POSTMASTER, MOUNT VERNON, MO, 


Mr. McKELLAR. As in executive ses- 
sion, from the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads, I report favorably 
the nomination of Ruth C. Fossett, to be 
postmaster at Mount Vernon, Mo., in 
place of Robert Stemmons, resigned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be received and placed on the 
Executive Calendar, 

Mr. McKELLAR. As in executive ses- 
sion, I now ask unanimous consent for 
immediate consideration of this post- 
master nomination, in which the Presi- 
dent of the Senate is interested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, The nomina- 
tion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ruth C. Fossett to be postmaster 
at Mount Vernon, Mo. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent, as in executive session, that the 
nomination be confirmed. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator ask 
unanimous consent for the confirmation 
of a postmaster nomination? 


Mr. McKELLAR, Yes, as in executive 
session. 


Mr. WHITE. Has the nomination 
been reported from the committee, and 
is it on the Executive Calendar? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, what is 
the nomination? 


Mr. McKELLAR. The nomination 


was just read at the desk. I ask that it 


again be read for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be read. 

The legislative clerk again read the 
nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL POLICY AND PROGRAM FOR 
CONTINUING FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
sent to the desk on behalf of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaAnHoneEyY], and myself, a bill to estab- 
lish a national policy and program for 
assuring continuing full employment in 
a free competitive economy, through the 
concerted efforts of industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, State, and local governments, 
and the Federal Government. 

This bill offers a fundamental method 
of attacking America’s No. 1 post-war 
problem: that of assuring post-war jobs 
for the people of our country. 

I ask that the bill be printed in the 
body of the Recorp, and that a series 
of questions and answers which I have 
prepared in explanation of the bill be 
printed following the bill itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 380) to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment in a free com- 
petitive economy, through the concerted 
efforts of industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local ‘governments, and the 
Federal Government, introduced by Mr. 
Morray (for himself, Mr. Wacner, Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah, and Mr. O’Manoney), 
was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., 

Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Full Employment Act of 1945.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 2. The Congress hereby declares that— 

(a) It is the policy of the United States 
to foster free competitive enterprise and the 
investment of private capital in trade and 
commerce and in the development of the 
natural resources of the United States; 

(b) All Americans able to work and seek- 
ing work have the right to useful, remnuera- 
tive, regular, and full-time employment, and 
it is the policy of the United States to assure 
the existence at all times of sufficient em- 
ployment opportunities to enable all Ameri- 
cans who have finished their schooling and 
who do not have full-time housekeeping re- 
sponsibilities freely to exercise this right; 

(c) In order to carry out the policies set 
forth in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, and in order to (1) promote the 
general welfare of the Nation; (2) foster and 
protect the American home and the Ameri- 
can family as the foundation of the American 
way of life; (3) raise the standard of living 
of the American people; (4) provide adequate 
employment opportunities for returning vet- 
erans; (5) contribute to the full utilization 
of our national resources; (6) develop trade 
and commerce among the several States and 
with foreign nations; (7) preserve and 
strengthen competitive private enterprise, 
particularly small business enterprise; (8) 
strengthen the national defense and security; 
and (9) contribute to the establishment and 


maintenance of lasting peace among na- 
tions, it is essential that continuing full em- 
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ployment be maintained in the United 
States; 

(d) In order to assist industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments in 
achieving continuing full employment, it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to pursue such consistent and openly arrived 
at economic policies and programs as will 
stimulate and encourage the highest feasible 
levels of employment opportunities through 
private and other non-Federal investment 
and expenditure; 

(e) To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be achieved, it is 
the further responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide such volume of Federal 
investment and expenditure as may be needed 
to assure continuing full employment; and 

(f) Such investment and expenditure by 
the Federal Government shall be designed to 
contribute to the national wealth and well- 
being, and to stimulate increased employ- 
ment opportunities by private enterprise. 


THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
BUDGET 


Sec. 3. (a) The President shall transmit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion the National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget (hereinafter referred to as the 
“National Budget’), which shall set forth in 
summary and detail for the ensuing fiscal 
year, or such longer period as the President 
may deem appropriate— 

(1) the estimated size of the labor force, 
including the self-employed in industry and 
agriculture; 

(2) the estimated aggregate volume of in- 
vestment and expenditure by private enter- 
prises, consumers, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government, required 
to produce such volume of the gross national 
product, at the expected level of prices, as will 
be necessary to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for such labor force (such dollar vol- 
ume being hereinafter referred to as the “full 
employment volume of production’’); and 

(3) the estimated aggregate volume of 
prospective investment and expenditure by 
private enterprises, consumers, State and local 
governments, and the Federal Government 
(not taking into account any increased or 
decreased investment or expenditure which 
might be expected to result from the pro- 
grams set forth in such Budget). 

The estimates and information herein 
called for shall take account of such foreign 
investments and expenditure for exports and 
imports as affect the volume of the gross na- 
tional product. 

(b) The extent, if any, by which the esti- 
mated aggregate volume of prospective in- 
vestment and expenditure for any fiscal year 
or other period, as set forth in the National 
Budget in accordance with paragraph (a) (3) 
of this section, is less than the estimated ag- 
gregate volume of investment and expendi- 
ture required to assure a full employment 
volume of production, as set forth in the Na- 
tional Budget in accordance with paragraph 
(a) (2) of this section, shall for the purposes 
of this title be regarded as a prospective de- 
ficiency in the National Budget. When there 
is a prospective deficiency in the National 
Budget for any fiscal year or other period, the 
President shall set forth in such Budget a 
general program for encouraging such in- 
creased non-Federal investment and expendi- 
ture, particularly investment and expendi- 
ture which will promote increased employ- 
ment opportunities by private enterprise, as 
will prevent such deficiency to the greatest 
possible extent. The President shall also in- 
clude in such Budget such recommendations 
for legislation relating to such program as he 
may deem necessary or desirable. Such pro- 
gram may include, but need not be limited 
to, current and projected Federal policies and 
activities with reference to banking and cur- 
rency, monopoly and competition, wages and 
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working conditions, foreign trade and invest- 
ment, agriculture, taxation, social security, 
the development of natural resources, and 


such other matters as may directly or indi- 
rectly affect the level of non-Federal invest- 
ment and expenditure. 

(c) To the extent, if any, that such in- 
creased non-Federal investment and expendi- 
ture as may be expected to result from actions 
taken under the program set forth in ace 
cordance with subsection (b) of this section 
are deemed insufficient to provide a full em- 
ployment volume of production, the President 
shall transmit a general program for such 
Federal investment und expenditure as will 
be sufficient to bring the aggregate volume 
of investment and expenditure by private 
business, consumers, State and local govern- 
ment, and the Federal Government, up to 
the level required to assure a full employ- 
ment volume of production. Such program 
shall be designed to contribute to the na- 
tional wealth and well-being, and to stimu- 
late additional non-Federal investment and 
expenditure. Any of such programs calling 
for the construction of public works by the 
Federal Government shall provide for the 
performance of the necessary construction 
work by private concerns under contracts 
awarded in accordance with applicable laws, 
except where the performance of such work 
by some other method is necessary by rea- 
son of special circumstances or is authorized 
by other provisions of law. 

(d) If the estimated aggregate volume of 
prospective investment and expenditure for 
any fiscal year or other period, as set forth in 
the National Budget in accordance with para- 
graph (a) (3) of this section, is more than 
the estimated aggregate volume of invest- 
ment and expenditure required to assure a 
full employment volume of production, as 
set forth in the National Budget in accord- 
ance with paragraph (a) (2) of this section, 
the President shall set forth in such Budget 
a general program for preventing inflationary 
economic dislocations, or diminishing the 
aggregate volume of investment and expendi- 
ture to the level required to assure a full 
employment volume of production, or both, 

(e) The programs referred to in subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) of this section shall include 
such measures aS may be necessary to assure 
that monopolistic practices with respect to 
prices, production, or distribution, or other 
monopolistic practices, will not interfere with 
the achievement of the purposes of this act. 

(f) The National Budget shall include a 
report on the distribution of the national 
income during the preceding fiscal year, or 
such longer period as the President may deem 
appropriate, together with an evaluation of 
the effect upon the distribution of the na- 
tional income of the programs set forth 
in such Budget. 

(g) The President may from time to time 
transmit to Congress such supplemental or 
revised estimates, information, programs, or 
legislative recommendations as he may deem 
necessary or desirable in connection with the 
National Budget. 


PREPARATION OF NATIONAL BUDGET 

Sec. 4. (a) The National Budget shall be 
prepared in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent under the general direction and super- 
vision of the President, and in consultation 
with the members of his Cabinet and other 
heads of departments and establishments. 

(b) The President shall transmit to the 
several departments and establishments such 
preliminary estimates and other information 
as will enable them to prepare such plans and 
programs as may be needed during the en- 
suing or subsequent fiscal years to help 
achieve a full employment volume of pro- 
duction. 

(c) The President may establish such ad- 
visory boards or committees composed of rep- 
resentatives of industry, agriculture, labor, 
and State and local governments, and others, 
as he may deem advisable for the purpose of 
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advising and consulting on methods of 
achieving the objectives of this act. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL BUDGET 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
Joint Committee on the National Budget, to 
be composed of the chairmen and ranking 
minority members of the Senate Committees 
on Appropriations, Banking and Currency, 
Education and Labor, and Finance, and seven 
additional Members of the Senate, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate; and 
the chairmen and ranking minority members 
of the House Committees on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Labor, and Ways and 
Means, and seven additional Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
The party representation of the joint com- 
mittee shall reflect the relative membership 
of the majority and minority parties in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

(b) It shall be the function of the joint 
committee— 

(1) to make a study of the National Budget 
transmitted to Congress by the President in 
accordance with section 3 of this act; and 

(2) to report to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, not later than March 1 
of each year, its findings and recommenda- 
tions with respect to the National Budget, to- 
gether with a joint resolution setting forth 
for the ensuing fiscal year a general policy 
with respect to such National Budget to serve 
as a guide to the several committees of Con- 
gress dealing with legislation relating to such 
National Budget. 

(c) Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. The committee shall 
select a chairman and a vice chairman from 
among its members. 

(d) The joint committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, to ad- 
minister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
to procure such printing and binding, and to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The provisions 
of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of the Revised 
Statutes shall apply in case of any failure of 
any witness to comply with any subpena, or 
to testify when summoned, under authority 
of this section. 

(e) The joint committee is empowered to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistance as it deems 
necessary and advisable, but the compensa- 
tion so fixed shall not exceed the compensa- 
tion prescribed under the Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, for comparable duties. 
The committee may utilize such voluntary 
and uncompensated services as it deems 
necessary and is authorized to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of the departments and establishments. 

(f{) The expenses of the joint committee 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man or vice chairman, 


RATE OF EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 6. (a) The President shall review 
quarterly all Federal investment and expen- 
diture for the purpose of ascertaining the 
extent to which the current and anticipated 
level of non-Federal investment and expen- 
diture warrants any change in the volume 
of such Federal investment and expenditure, 

(b) Subject to such principles and stand- 
ards as may be set forth in applicable appro- 
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priation acts and other statutes, the rate 
of Federal investment and expenditure may 
be varied to whatever extent and in whatever 
manner the President may determine to be 
necessary for the purpose of assisting ip 
assuring continuing full employment, With 
due consideration being given to current and 
anticipated variations in savings and in jn. 
vestment and expenditure by private business 
consumers, State and local governments, and 
the Federal Government. 
AID TO COMMITTEES 
Sec. 7. The heads of departments and es. 
tablishments shall, at the request of any 
committee of eitaer House of Congress, fur. 
nish such committee with such aid ang 
information with regard to the National 
Budget as it may request. 
INTERPRETATION 


Sec. 8. Nothing contained herein shal] be 
construed as calling for or authorizing— 
(a) The operation of plants, factories, or 
other productive facilities by the Federal 
Government; 
(b) The use of compulsory measures of 
any type whatsoever in determining the allo- 
cation or distribution of manpower; 
(c) Any change in the existing procedures 
On appropriations; or 
(ad) The carrying out of, or any appropria- 
tion for, any program set forth in the Na- 
tional Budget, unless such program shall 
have been authorized by provisions of law 
other than this act, 


The statement presented by Mr. Mur- 
RAY is as follows: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE FULL 
EMPLOYMENT BILL 

1. Does the bill aim at an economic situa- 
tion where there will be 60,000,000 jobs? 
The bill purposely does not offer any pre- 
conceived figure for the total number of jobs 
needed to provide full employment. The 
number of jobs needed for full employment 
depends on such changing factors as total 
population, the number of young people in 
the labor force, the size of our post-war 
armed forces, the extent to which old people 
retire from the labor market, the number of 
women who resume their full-time house- 
keeping duties, the number of hours worked, 
technological progress, and other considera- 
tions. In view of probable changes in these 
items, the exact number of jobs that would 
constitute full employment in any one year 
can best be estimated currently. 
2. Does the bill guarantee everyone the 
kind of job he wants? 
This is not a bill to guarantee jobs to any 
individual. It aims at making real the time- 
honored right of every American able to 
work and seeking work to find a job, by giv- 
ing him the assurance that there are jobs 
to be had. 
8. Does the bill provide for a planned 
economy? 
The bill aims at creating a dynamic ap- 
proach to the problem of providing ex- 
panded production and consumption, thus 
creating sufficient job opportunities. The 
approach attempted is not dissimilar to the 
one taken in the Homestead Act which 
helped expand our system of free enterprise 
during the last century. 
The kind of Government responsibility 
envisioned in this bill is excellently de- 
scribed by a quotation from the January 8, 
1945, issue of the magazine Time: 
“If Government responsibility means 
stabilization of high business volume by con- 
trol of the over-all volume of spending and 
other general measures which do not dictate 
how men shall earn their livings, it would be 
a capitalistic blessing.” 
4. What effect would enactment of the bill 
have upon the war effort? 
By assuring the country that unemploy- 
ment would not ke the aftermath of victory, 
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the enactment of the bill would mean still 
greater effort by industry, labor, and agri- 
culture. In particular, it would help avoid 
the excessive shifts to nonwar work which 
have taken place after every military vic- 
tory. Above all, the enactment of the bill 
unquestionably would contribute to the 


morale of our fighting men. 

5. What would the passage of this bill 
mean for business and agriculture? 

The bill aims at the highest levels of sus- 
tained production possible under the free- 
enterprise system, with the least amount of 
Government coercion or domination. This 
is the economic climate most beneficial to 
business and agriculture. 

The bill also aims at eliminating the wild 
economic fluctuations that have hitherto 
been so disastrous for the small businessman 
and the small farmer. 

6. Does the bill call for increased expen- 
ditures by the Federal Government? 

The bill is neither an appropriation meas- 
ure, nor a revenue measure. It provides a 
framework within which the administrative 
and legislative branches of Government 
working with private enterprise may effec- 
tively promote such governmental policies 
and actions as will bring about maximum 
activity on the part of private enterprise. 
This is the only effective way of keeping Fed- 
eral expenditures to a minimum. 

At the present time, nearly half of the 
total job opportunities are being provided by 
Government spending for war purposes. As 
we approach post-war conditions, this pro- 


portion will naturally shrink. Consequently, 
we are entering a period in which Federal 
expenditures will be declining as exrenditures 
by business and consumers rise, so that the 
total is maintained at the level necessary to 
provide full employment. 

7. Does the bill provide for “deficit financ- 
ing?” 

The bill provides a positive way for bring- 
ing about the greatest possible activity on 
the part of business. This, in turn, would 
make it possible to reduce Government ex- 
penditures to a minimum. Therefore, ex- 
cept in most dire emergencies, the Govern- 
ment would not have to step into the breach 
with a spending program. 

Furthermore, Government spending does 
not necessarily mean “deficit financing.” I* 
is entirely possible for a Government-ex- 
penditure program to be financed through 
money raised by taxes, rather than through 
borrowing. 

8. What about the national debt? 

The enactrnent of the bill into law, and 
its sound administration, would have the 
result of stimulating activity by private en- 
terprise to the maximum. The resultant in- 
crease in the production of goods and services 
would, over a period of time, permit the col- 
lection of a comparatively high volume of 
taxes for debt-retirement purposes, which 
would be impossible if the national income 
were to remain at low pre-war levels. The 
annual service upon the debt, morever, would 
represent a relatively small proportion of the 
national income. 

9. How would this bill guard against the 
danger of inflation or of a speculative boom? 

The best guaranty against inflation is a 
larger volume of production of goods and 
services. It is precisely the aim of this bill 
to stimulate the highest possible volume of 
production by private enterprise. Therefore, 
this bill provides the best protection im- 
aginable against inflationary tendencies 
which may occur during the transition from 
& war economy to a peacetime economy. 

In addiition the President is required to 
set forth in the National Budget “a general 
program for preventing inflationary economic 
dislocations, or diminishing the aggregate 
volume of investment and expenditure to 
the level required to assure a full employ- 
ment volume of production, or both” if there 





is a prospect of too much spending in come 
parison with the volume of goods available. 

10. Does the bill provide for a new W. P. A.? 

It is the very purpose of the bill to assure 
a continuing high level of activity upon the 
part of private enterprise and thus to prevent 
emergency situations in which it might be- 
come necessary to resort to a new W. P. A, 

On the other hand, should it become nec- 
essary to provide additional employment op- 
portunities through Federal public works, 
the bill provides for the performance of con- 
struction work by private concerns under 
contracts awarded in accordance with appli- 
cable laws. 

11. What is the difference between the 
National Budget created by this bill and the 
regular Federal Budget? 

The regular Federal Budget deals with the 
expenditures of the Federal establishments, 
together with the extent to which these 
expenditures are to be financed through taxes 
or borrowing. It does not reveal the rela- 
tionship between Federal expenditures and 
those of business, consumers, and Siate and 
local governments. 

The National Budget, however, deals with 
the Nation as a whole, not merely the Fed- 
eral Government. In addition to Federal 
expenditures, it includes expenditures of 
business, consumers, and State and local 
governments. If all expenditures are less 
than that required to assure full empicyment, 
the differenc> is regarded as a deficit in the 
National Budget. Such deficit means unem- 
ployment and insufficient production. This 
may be overcome by increasing the aggregate 
expenditures by business, consumers, and 
Government until they equal the amount 
required to assure full employment. 

12. In what way does a deficit in the Fed- 
eral Budget differ from a deficit in the Na- 
tional Budget? 

The Federal Budget shows a deficit when 
expenditures exceed receipts other than 
from borrowing. In the National Budget, the 
total of consumer, business, and Government 
expenditures is always equal to the total of 
receipts, for the income of business, con- 
sumers, and Government comes only from 
these three sources of expenditures. This 
balance between the Nation’s expenditures 
and the Nation’s receipts may take place at 
any level—either at $200,000,000,000 or at 
$100,000,000,000. But when the national total 
of all expenditures or all receipts is less than 
that required to assure full employment, the 
difference is regarded as a deficit in the Na- 
tional Budget. This deficit, which shows up 
as unemployment and underproduction, may 
be overcome by increasing aggregate ex- 
penditures of business, consumers, and Gov- 
ernment to equal the amount required to 
assure full employment. 

13. If it is estimated that there are 6),000,- 
000 persons looking for jobs and willing to 
work, and if it is estimated that private en- 
terprise may provide only 40,000,000 jobs, 
would the bill call on the Federal Govern- 


- ment to provide the deficit of 20,000,000 jobs? 


Under the bill the estimates as to the num- 
ber of persons looking for jobs and the num- 
ber of jobs available in private business 
would be made by the President on the basis 
of available public and private information. 
Once the estimates are made and a deficiency 
is found to exist, it is the responsibility of 
the President to recommend, and cf the Con- 
gress to adopt, any measures which they be- 
lieve necessary and desirable for the purpose 
cf aiding and encouraging private enterprise 
to provide additional job opportunities. Only 
if the President and the Congress azree that 
an adequate number of additional job cppor- 
tunities cannot be created by these various 
means, is it the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to provide direct programs for 
employment. 

14. Is the National Budget limited to a 
single fiscal year? 
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The question of drawing up a National 
Budget for 1 fiscal year or longer is left to 
the judgment of the President. Certain pro- 
grams of economic development that Con- 
gress may want to provide for will present a 
long-range character that may be planned 
in 1 year and executed in the course of 2 or 
3 years. 

Furthermore, individual industries or other 
groups in the economy may also find it 
more practical to base their investment plans 
on projects covering more than 1 year. 
Therefore, the bill allows the President to 
present a National Budget for a period longer 
than 1 fiscal year. 

15. Are existing economic statistics ade- 
quate for the effective administration of this 
bill? 

A tremendous amount of new information 
has become available both to private enter- 
prise and to Government as a result of the 
war effort. The President has asked the 
Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of the 
Budget and cooperating Government agencies 
to bring together war and nonwar statistics 
that will be needed for reconversion to post- 
war production. ; 

The problem of making advance estimates, 
however, will not materially affect the ad- 
ministration of the bill, since provision is 
made for a quarterly review of the National 
Budget and for whatever changes in the 
rate of Federal expenditure which may be 
necessary to meet changing conditions. 

16. Why isn’t the responsibility of de- 
veloping the National Budget given to one 
of the regular Government departments? 

The National Budget transcends in scope 
the activities and responsibility of any one 
department. While it would be based on the 
estimates and programs submitted by the va- 
rious agencies, its development properly be- 
longs in the Executive Office of the President. 

17. Is Congress obligated to accept the 
National Budget transmitted by the Presi- 
dent? 

No. Like the regular Federal Budget, the 
National Budget is in the nature of a Presi- 
dential recommendation to Congress. Under 
the provisions of the bill, the Congress would 
be free to reject in part or in total the 
President’s recommendation and to substi- 
tute its own program for full emplogment. 

18. Would the enactment of this bill make 
other legislation on domestic economic prob- 
lems unnecessary? 

No. The purpose of the bill is to bring 
into proper focus the wide range of legisla- 
tive proposals which affect employment and 
which are likely to be sponsored by tlie ad- 
ministration or various economic groups— 
proposals in the field of taxation, social se- 
curity, export trade, and so forth. Its en- 
actment would give rise to a vastly increased 
amount of legislative activity. 

19. Why is a Joint Committee on the 
Budget set up? 

At present, there is no arm of the Congress 
that has the responsibility of considering all 
the elements in the Federal Budget, or the 
relationships between the Federal Budget 
and the national economy. With a National 
Budget in operation, comprehensive con- 
gressional consideration of budgetary prob- 
lems would be still more important than 
under present circumstances. The Joint 
Committee on the Budget, therefore, is cre- 
ated to study the National Budget in its en- 
tirety. 

20. What is the purpose of the joint reso- 
lution on the Budget? 

At present, individual fiscal measures are 
handled separately and without any formal 
consideration of budgetary policy in general. 
Under the bill, therefore, a joint resolution 
on the Budget is to be drawn up by the Joint 
Committee on the Budget and reported to 
both Houses, where it would then be debated. 
The resulting resolution would then serve as 
a general policy framework to guide the oper- 
ations of the several committees of each 
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House dealing with fiscal matters. This reso- 
lution is to be reported to both Houses by 
March 1, of each year, so that there would be 
sufficient time to debate the resolution and 
enact fiscal policy measures by the beginning 
of the next fiscal year. 

21. What changes does the bill call for 
in the activities of the various individual 
congressional committees? 

There would be no change in the activi- 
ties of the individual congressional commit- 
tess, except that the joint resolution on the 
Budget would provide a general policy frame- 
work within which they would operate. 

22. Does the bill provide for lump-sum ap- 
propriations to the President? 

No. The bill provides for no appropria- 
tions at all. 

23. How does the philosophy of the bill dif- 
fer from the “Compensatory economy” phi- 
losophy developed during the 1930's? 

First of all, it places major emphasis upon 
non-Federal expenditures and that Federal 
expenditures are only to be used as a last 
resort. 


Second, it provides for preventing unem- 
ployment, rather than for “taking up the 
slack” after men are walking the street look- 
ing for work. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make an explanation of the bill. I un- 
derstand the Senate is still in the morn- 
ing hour, but it seems that speeches are 
being made, and if speeches are to be 
made at this time I want the right to 
make a statement now in support of the 
proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield long enough to enable me 
to make an observation? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, for 
years I have sought to secure the enforce- 
ment of the rule which provides that 
during the morning hour no Senator 
shall speak longer than 5 minutes. That 
rule is constantly being violated, and I 
hope the President of the Senate, with- 
out his attention having to be called to 
it, will enforce that rule. The rule was 
made for a good purpose, in order that 
Senators who desire to transact business 
in the morning hour will not have to wait 
to listen to long speeches. If any Senator 
desires to make a speech, he should ob- 
tain unanimous consent, but he should 
not transgress the rule. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I ex- 
press my complete concurrence in what 
the majority leader has just stated. I 
think the rule should be respected. I be- 
lieve that if the rule is respected, by and 
large, in the length of time its enforce- 
ment will amply justify its existence. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am in 
full sympathy with that rule, and have 
always followed it. But if I am to be 
precluded from making a statement in 
explanation of a very important piece 
of legislation, I shall ask to have the 
privilege—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
Senator has already obtained unanimous 
consent to make his explanation. I made 
the statement which I did simply for the 
benefit of other Senators, and for future 
conduct of business, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
history of the world, the struggle for 
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existence has manifested itself in eco- 
nomic systems that have been constantly 
changing. At one time western civiliza- 
tion was based upon the feudal manor. 
Then came the city and the development 
of handicraft industry. Then came the 
industrial revolution, and with it the 
economic system of free enterprise and 
the political system which we call de- 
mocracy. 

In America private enterprise and po- 
litical democracy have developed and 
flourished side by side. They have con- 
tributed more to human welfare and hu- 
man happiness than any previous system. 
The American people, therefore, want to 
preserve this system. They want it fur- 
ther strengthened and perfected so as to 
usher in a still greater future for our 
country. They know that no economic 
system can survive by remaining static. 
Times and conditions change, and our 
lives must change with them. 

Our free-enterprise system has been 
subject to many improvements. Since 
the beginning of the twentieth century, 
we have enacted minimum-wage laws, 
we have reduced working hours; we have 
created unemployment compensation 
benefits, we have provided old-age bene- 
fits, we have guaranteed the right of col- 
lective bargaining for labor, we have cor- 
rected abuses in the security market and 
provided protection to investors. We 
have made it possible for millions of 
farmers to cooperate among themselves 
and with their Government in matters 
of land use, soil conservation, produc- 
tion, and prices. When these laws were 
first proposed they were attacked and it 
was charged that they would undermine 
our system. But after these laws were 
put in operation they were recognized as 
necessary: to the strengthening of busi- 
ness enterprise, and today no one would 
dare to propose their repeal. 

While we have been improving and 
strengthening our economic system of 
free enterprise throughout the years, we 
have as yet been unable to control the 
violent economic fluctuations which have 
resulted in periodic mass unemployment. 

During the nineteenth century we had 
the western frontier, which acted as a 
safety valve in times of depression. Fur- 
thermore, it permitted constant expan- 
sion. We aided this expansion through 
the enactment of the Homestead Act, the 
Railroad Land Grant Act, and the min- 
eral and mining laws, which threw open 
the public domain to exploitation and 
development. As early as 1816 we began 
to enact tariff laws deliberately designed 
to protect and foster business rather than 
for revenue. Through the pension sys-. 
tem following the Civil War, we increased 
the capacity of our population to con- 
sume the newly developed riches and 
thereby, in turn, provided additional in- 
centive for further expansion. 

Expansion is the essence of our capital- 
ist system. But today, when there is 
no longer any frontier in the geograph- 
ical sense, we must think of strengthen- 
ing our free competitive economy by ex- 
panding it from within. Today our new 
frontier is in our back yard in every State 
and city of the country. Today we must 
again attempt to foster economic ex- 
pansion through wise laws, just as we 
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did when we enacted the Homestead Act 
and the other measures which helped de. 
velop the West. 

If, after the war, we fail to expang 
America will once again be visited with 
another great depression. And another 
serious depression would mean millions 
of disillusioned and jobless men would 
have little interest in the maintenance 
of a system which offers so little in the 
way of good living conditions. It would 
give birth to strong political pressures 
against such a system. 

There are some in this country who 
have lost faith in capitalism. It is up 
to us in the Congress to stop this trend, 
I have a stubborn and.abiding faith in 
the principle of private competitive en- 
terprise and in the necessity of making 
our system work. I have confidence that 
we can succeed in finding a way to elim- 
inate its principal weakness—periodic 
mass unemployment. 

The full employment bill which we are 
proposing here today is a bill to help 
make free enterprise work. For unless 
we make it work, unless we can make it 
operate so as to avoid the wild fluctua- 
tions that have characterized our econ- 
omy in past years, capitalism will be 
threatened in America and throughout 
the world. Already, before the war, 
three of the largest nations in the world 
had abandoned it, and many other na- 
tions were preparing to emulate their 
action. 

There are some today who dread lest 
America be converted to socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, or some other ism such 
as those that have taken root in other 
countries. I say to them—let us make 
our system of private competitive en- 
terprise work so well here in America that 
other countries will seek to imitate us. 
Other nations follow our lead in tech- 
nology—in mass production methods of 
making steel and of fabricating auto- 
mobiles and airplanes. Why should we 
not progress to the point where they will 
imitate us in the field of economics also? 

Why can we not take the lead in rem- 
edying the weaknesses that have devel- 
oped in our capitalist system? Why can 
we not set an example here for all the 
peoples of the world by affording the 
fullest possible opportunity and encour- 
agement for private initiative and ending 
chronic unemployment? Why can we 
not demonstrate to the world that it is 
possible to have the highest standard of 
living without abandoning our cherished 
political freedoms? 

My colleagues, who have joined me in 
sponsoring this bill, the distinguished 
senior Senators from New York, Utah, 
and Wyoming, have to their credit some 
of the most valuable and constructive 
social and economic legislation on the 
statute books of the Nation. They have 
served their country well as chairmen 
of important committees of the United 
States Senate, and their broad under- 
standing of economic and social prob- 
lems is well recognized. 

As chairman of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, the senior 
Senator from Wyoming has made a 
historic study of the operations of the 
American economy. In the final report 
of the Temporary National Economic 
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Committee in March 1941 he made the 
following prophetic statement: 


The termination of the war effort, putting 
to an end, as it may very suddenly, the in- 
dustrial activity now gaining tremendous 
momentum, will bring with it problems more 
critical and more fraught with danger than 
those which followed the collapse of 1929. 
Unless the democratic society of America 
shall have prepared in advance for this hour 
there will be no alternative except Govern- 
ment action, which will necessarily be as 
inconclusive es the action which has here- 
tofore been taken. The unsolved problems 
of post-war depression will be heaped upon 
the unsolved problems of pre-war depression 
and it is dificult to say how, in these cir- 
cumstances, democracy can survive unless 
democracy prepares for peace now. 





The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nyoming concluded his statement by 
stressing the need of finding “a formula 
for stimulated production under the im- 
petus of peace rather than war.” 

My colleagues and I believe that the 
full-employment bill provides a method 
of achieving the desired volume of 
peacetime production within the frame- 
work of our democratic political institu- 
tions and of our economy of free enter- 
prise. 

In the past we have made many at- 
tempts to grapple with the problem of 
unemployment. But we have lacked 
the essential weapons to deal with this 
problem effectively. We have never had 
a consistent and openly arrived at na- 
tional policy on employment. We have 
never had a businesslike method of ap- 
praising the operations of our economy 
and our Government. We have never 
had a real understanding of the eco- 
nomic responsibilities of the President, 
as Chief of the executive branch, and 
of the Congress of the United States. 

The proposed full-employment bill 
supplies us the three elements we have 
lacked in the past. 

First. It establishes a national policy 
on the maintenance of employment op- 
portunities. 

Second. It creates a budgetary sys- 
tem to appraise the operations of both 
the national economy and the Govern- 
ment. 

Third. It defines the economic re- 
sponsibilities of the President and the 
Congress. 

These three elements, when added to- 
gether, provide the opportunity for full 
and wholehearted cooperation between 
industry, agriculture, labor, State and 
local governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the cooperation which is es- 
sential to our hopes and plans for a 
stronger and better America. 

I shall discuss each of these points 
briefly. 

NATIONAL POLICY ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The bill declares that it is the policy of 
the United States to foster free com- 
petitive enterprise and to assure the 
existence at all times of sufficient em- 
ployment opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans who have finished their schooling 
and who do not have full-time home and 
family responsibilities. The bill recoc- 
nizes that these Americans are entitled 
to opportunities for “useful, remunera- 
tive, regular, and full-time employment.” 





The right to a job does not mean 
guaranteeing John Jones a given job 
carrying a set salary and a definite social 
standing. It is not the aim of the bill 
to provide specific jobs for specific indi- 
viduals. However, I believe nobody will 
deny that our economic system of free 
enterprise must coffer opportunities for 
jobs for all who are able and want to 
work. Our American system owes no 
man a living but it does owe every man 


‘an opportunity to make a living. That 


is the proper interpretation of the “right 
to work.” 

Full employment is not a static condi- 
tion. It depends upon changing national 
trends, population growth, changes in 
school age or retirement age, the number 
of persons serving in the armed forces, 
the number of hours worked, and similar 
factors which change the size of the labor 
force. 

Furthermore, full employment does 
not mean that there should be at any 
given time no unemployment at all. 
Our economic system requires flexibil- 
ity, which means that at all times a mini- 
mum amount of unemployment is un- 
avoidable. Technological advances, the 

esire to shift to other work, seasonal 
changes in production, or other circum- 
stances cause what is known among 
economists as short-run frictional un- 
employment. As conditions change, the 
volume of this relatively small amount 
of frictional unemployment will also 
change. 

The responsibility of the Government 
with regard to full employment is 
clearly stated in the bill. I quote from 
the declaration of policy, as set forth in 
the bill: 

In order to assist industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments in 
achieving continuing full employment, it is 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to pursue such consistent and openly 
arrived at economic policies and programs 
as will stimulate and encourage the highest 
feasible levels of employment through pri- 
vate and other non-Federal investment and 
expenditure. 

To the extent that continuing full employ- 
ment cannot otherwise be achieved, it is the 
further responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide such volume of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure as may be needed 
to assure continuing full employment. 


This policy is in accord with the philos- 
ophy recently expressed by an outstand- 
ing political leader. I quote: 

Government’s first job in the peacetime 
years ahead will be to see that conditions 
exist which promote widespread job op- 
portunities in private enterprise * * * 

If at any time there are not sufficient jcbs 
in private employment to go around, the 
Government can and must create job op- 
portunities, because there must be jobs for 
all in this country of ours. 


This statement was made in San Fran- 
cisco on September 21, 1944, by the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States, Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

In the same sveech, Governor Dewey 
emphasized the responsibility of govern- 
ment, in the following words: 

Yet, if there is one thing we are all agreed 
upon, it is that in the coming psacctime 
years we in this country must have jos and 
opportunity for all. That is everybody's busi- 
ness. Therefore it is the business of govern- 
ment. 
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In this connection I should also like to 
quote from an editorial from a leading 
American business magazine, pointing 
out the Government’s responsibility on 
employment so clearly that it has been 
imprinted upon my mind ever since. The 
editorial reads: 

Every businessman who is not kidding him- 
self knows that he does not know how to 
guarantee, without Government interven- 
tion, the markets with which alone his free 
competitive capitalism can function. Every 
businessman who is not kidding himself 
knows that, if left to its own devices, busi- 


ness would sooner or later run headlong into 
another 1939. 


This editorial appeared in the June 
1938 issue of Fortune magazine, and I 
obtained unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD 
during 1938. 


A BUDGETARY SYSTEM 


The bill sets up a national production 
and employment budget to help appraise 
the extent to which the total demand for 
gocds and services is sufficient to assure 
the productive employment of those who 
are willing and able to work. 

This national production and employ- 
ment budget differs from the ordinary 
budget of the Federal Government in 
that it includes not only investment and 
expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment, but also investment and expendi- 
tures by all groups in the country: Con- 
sumers, business, State and local govern- 
ments, and the Federal Government. 
The sum total of all these expenditures 
adds up to what the economists call 
the gross national product or the gross 
national income. This total expenditure 
for goods and services is the generally 
accepted measurement of our Nation's 
total economic activity. 

When the aggregate volume of ex- 
penditures by consumers, business, State 
and local governments, and Federal 
Government is equivalent to the volume 
needed to guarantee full employment, 
this national production and employ- 
ment budget is regarded as balanced. 
If there is a deficiency of total expendi- 
tures, the result will be unemployment. 

The purpose of this new budgetary 
system is to provide a businesslike way 
of appraising: 

(a) The number of jobs needed over 
a given period to provide full employ- 
ment; 

(b) The total of consumer-business- 
Government expenditures required to 
provide that number of jobs; 

(c) The prospective volume of invest- 
ment and other expenditures by con- 
sumers, business, and Government, in- 
cluding expenditures in our foreign 
trade; 

(d) The fiscal or other programs re- 
quired to encourage additional private 
employment, if necessary; and 

(e) Whatever program of Federal in- 
vestment and expenditure may be re- 
quired as a last resort to make up the 
difference between the total required ex- 
penditures and the total that is likely 
to prevail without additional Federal in- 
vestment and expenditures. 

This procedure is not only businesslike 
and logical, but it is also conducive to 
drawing upon all segments of our econ- 
omy for their maximum effort. 
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A FRAMEWORK OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The responsibility of the President un- 
der the bill is to report to Congress, at the 
beginning of each regular session, on the 
extent to which the economy is provid- 
ing jobs for all. This report might be 
regarded as an essential part of the state 
of the Union message. If he finds that 
there is unemployment or that there is 
the danger of unemployment, he must 
transmit his program for assuring full 
employment through stimulating private 
enterprise and through necessary Gov- 
ernment programs, together with recom- 
mendations for such additional legisla- 
tion as he deems desirable. 

Congressional responsibilities are also 
defined. i 

At the present moment, unfortunately, 
there is no single body within either 
House of the Congress which has the re- 
sponsibility of considering in a compre- 
hensive manner either: 

First. The general contents—with re- 
spect to taxes, appropriations, and bor- 
rowings—of the regular Federal Budget; 
or 

Second. The relationship between the 
regular Federal Budget and the national 
economy. 

For example, both Houses of Congress 
have just received the President’s pro- 
posed Budget for the coming fiscal year. 
The Appropriations Committee will 
study the Budget’s proposals for individ- 
ual agencies. The Finance Committee 
will study the revenue aspects of the 
Budget message. But no committee will 
study the Budget message as a whole, or 
its relation to our national economy. 

The full-employment bill sets up a joint 
committee to make a detailed study of the 
national] production and employment budget 
transmitted to Congress by the President. 

- This committee, called the Joint Committee 
on the Budget, is to be composed of 15 Mem- 
bers of each House, chosen in such a manner 
as to reflect the relative political strength 
of the major political parties. 

By March 1, at the very latest, this com- 
mittee would be expected to report to both 
Houses of Congress a joint resolution setting 
forth a general policy with respect to the 
National Budget for the next fiscal year. 

Consideration of the joint resolution would 
mean an annual debate, in both Houses, on 
national economic policy. The resolution 
could then be amended in any manner that 
the majority of Congress might determine 
to be appropriate. As finally agreed to, it 
would serve as a general policy framework 
within which the individual committees of 
Congress could work on individual appropria- 
tion acts, revenue acts, and related measures, 

These provisions go a long way toward 
restoring Congress to its rightful place as the 
policy-determining branch of the Govern- 
ment. And this is done in a way which pro- 
vides for active interplay between the Con- 
gress and the Executive, a way which makes 
the two branches of the Government really 
coordinate. The bill avoids both the danger 
of delegating excessive power to the Execu- 
tive, and the danger of involving Congress 
in administrative determinations. 


I should like to point out that the bill 
aims at eliminating business uncertainty 
over the Government’s fiscal policies. 
Business cannot plan effectively for full 
employment without knowing the Gov- 
ernment’s plans, This requires advance 
knowledge and open discussion of the 
Government’s plans, and reasonable con- 
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sistency and stability in the administra- 
tion of the Government’s program. 

For example, revenue measures are 
often enacted only a few weeks before 
they are to become effective. This, I 
submit, does not give the businessman 
sufficient time to consider the Govern- 
ment’s tax policy in relation to his own 
plans for future investment. Under this 
bill it would be easier for Congress to de- 
velop its fiscal policies in a unified man- 
ner, and to enact both revenue and ap- 
propriation measures before the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year. 

TYPES OF NATIONAL BUDGET 


The full employment bill recognizes 
that we live in a world of changing con- 
ditions and changing requirements in 
national economic policy. For that rea- 
son, it provides no fixed proportions of 
the National Budget to be supplied by 
consumers, business, or Government. In 
certain circumstances, Congress may find 
it desirable or necessary to provide: 

First. A National Budget that empha- 
sizes increases in consumers’ expendi- 
tures; or 

Second. A National Budget that em- 
phasizes increases in the capital outlays 
of business; or 

Third. A National Budget that empha- 
sizes increases in Government expendi- 
tures. 

Naturally there could be all degrees of 
difference between these three general 
types, as well as combinations of any 
types. 

In other words, the Government’s pro- 
gram could aim at balancing the national 
economy through measures to increase 
consumers’ expenditures, through meas- 
ures to increase capital outlays of busi- 
ness, through increased Government ex- 
penditures, or through a combination of 
those methods. 

There are some who think that the 
major emphasis in our post-war economy 
must be upon Government expenditures, 
There are others who say that this means 
deficit financing, and that deficit financ- 
ing would lead to a planned economy or 
to national bankruptcy. They, in turn, 
propose that the Government do every- 
thing in its power to give a green light 
to business and heighten the confidence 
of private investors so that the major 
emphasis in the post-war period would 
be upon increased capital outlays of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It is my own personal opinion—and 
I have stated this before on the floor of 
the Senate—that the royal road to pros- 
perity is high wages, low prices, and a 
tax system that is unequivocally based 
upon the ability to pay and the encour- 
agement to produce. It is my belief that 
in this way, with only moderate Govern- 
ment expenditures for desirable Govern- 
ment services, we could achieve a more 
equitable distribution of the national in- 
come. It is my conviction that this im- 
proved distribution of the national in- 
come would give us an unprecedented 
expansion in consumers’ expenditures 
and a vigorous, though not excessive, 
expansion in the capital outlays of 
business. 

But my personal opinion on how the 
national economy might best be balanced 
is not relevant to the question of how it 
would be balanced under this bill, The 
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specific National Budget that would re. 
sult in any given period would be deter. 
mined, not by the operations of any one 
individual or any one group, but on the 
basis of that active interplay between qjj 
groups and all our political leaders which 
is the very essence of the democratic 
process in our democratic America, 
NEED FOR ACTION 


A few weeks ago, Dr. Gallup’s inter. 


. viewers went around the country asking 


people whether they thought that there 
would be enough jobs after the war, 
Sixty-eight percen: thought that there 
would not be enough jobs. The younger 
people of the country were even more 
pessimistic than their elders; 73 percent 
of those between 20 and 30 years of age 
thought that the outlook was black. 

What Senator would stand up and say 
that the people of this country are mis- 
taken in their beliefs? Who is there 
who, on the basis of what has thus far 
been done in the field of post-war plan- 
ning, would be willing to predict that 
there will be jobs for all after this war? 

We all know that during the war we 
have transformed our economy into an 
economic skyscraper of breath-taking 
magnitude. 

We all know that when war-produc- 
tion contracts are withdrawn, the dan- 
ger will be that the entire edifice will 
topple over. 

We all know that while the end of the 
war may bring with it 6 to 18 months 
of an inflationary boom, the long-term 
threat is a deflationary collapse. 

Unless an economic substitute is found 
for war contracts, we face mass unem- 
ployment in this country of a magnitude 
which could easily surpass anything that 
was dreamed of during the last depres- 
sion. Thus far, we have not found that 
substitute. 

This country cannot afford again to go 
into a depression such as we experienced 
in the 1930’s. It would be extremely dan- 
gerous to do so. Mass unemployment 
would mean discontent, disunity, and an 
irreparable loss to our Nation in terms 
of both physical wealth and moral well- 
being. 

Still more appalling, an unemployment 
crisis in America would spread like wild- 
fire throughout the world. It would give 
us dumping, higher tariffs, export sub- 
sidies, blocked currencies, and every other 
new and old type of economic warfare. 
And this, Isubmit, would inevitably wreck 
our plans for an effective international 
security organization, turn back the clock 
of progress, and plunge us into another 
holocaust of blood, suffering, and chaos. 

We here in Congress have it in our 
power to take effective action now to 
reassure the people of America that mass 
unemployment shall not happen again. 

We have it in our power to make full 
employment the cardinal principle in 
our domestic economic policy. 

We have it in our power to make full 
employment in America the keystone of 
our economic relations with the other 
countries of the world. 

BOTH POLITICAL PARTIES FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT 

In principle, both of our major politi- 


cal parties are agreed that this must be 
provided. 
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In Chicago, on October 28, 1944, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that “every Amer- 
ican, able to work and willing to work, 
has the right to a useful and remunera- 
tive job.” To make this right effective 
he promised America 60,000,000 post-war 
obs. 
~ In Seattle, on September 18, 1944, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, the Republican nominee 
for President, made the following state- 
ment: 

We must have full employment. * * * 
Those who come home from the war and 
those who have produced for war—all our 
people—have earned a future with jobs for 
all. 


The full-employment bill, I submit, 
provides the instrument whereby the po- 
litical parties can make good on their 
common aspirations for post-war full 
employment. 

NEED FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DEBATE 


Of course, some Members of Congress 
may disagree with the sponsors of this 
bill. That is how it should be in a 
democracy. Sound legislation can be de- 
veloped only by clarifying the differences 
between conflicting schools of thought. 
The sponsors of this bill, therefore, wel- 
come criticism. We welcome debate on 
alternative methods of assuring post- 
war full employment. e 

But let it be constructive debate. Let 
it not be like the writings of some edi- 
torialists and columnists who, in their 
pontifical infallibility, have thrown up 
their hands in horror at the full-employ- 
ment bill—and have then offered no con- 
structive proposals of their own. 

The United States Senate has been 
called the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. On this issue of full employ- 
ment, at a time when democratic insti- 
tutions are under attack in one country 
after another, the opportunity exists for 
the Members of the Senate during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress to demonstrate 
that we really are the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world, and that we have 
the capacity to bring forth constructive 
legislation fully commensurate with the 
needs of our country. 

I have faith in the Members of this 
body. I know that they will take advan- 
tage of this opportunity. I know that if 
any Senators arise to take issue with the 
principles set forth in the full-employ- 
ment bill, they will realize that, as Mem- 
bers of this great deliberative body, and 
as influential leaders of public opinion, 
they are under obligation to offer alter- 
native proposals of their own. If such 
proposals indicate the need for changes 
which are .practical and realistic, they 
bw undoubtedly win the support of this 

ody. 

Every two decades, for the past 100 
years, we have been plagued by a boom 
and a major depression; and every dec- 
ade has brought forth new explanations 
as to the causes of the business cycle 
and new remedies. But there is one fact 
upon which all are agreed, namely, that 
fear of a depression tends to lead us in- 
evitably into a depression. When busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor fear unem- 
ployment, they make plans to adjust 
themselves to unemployment. When 
their daily actions are based upon such 


plans, then we are doomed to have un- 
employment. 

Whatever program we adopt, there- 
fore, let us act without delay. 

Let us have courage and be decisive 
in our efforts. Let us not be swayed by 
fear of our inability to determine our own 
destiny. 

Let us not wait until millions of men 
are walking the streets looking for work 
before we do something about post-war 
employment. 

Let us act now, through the regular 
legislative processes as set fortr in our 
Constitution, to provide our businessmen, 
our farmers, and workers, and, above all, 
our 11,000,000 soldiers and sailors, with 
confidence in the future of American en- 
terprise and American democracy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

» Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the bill which the Sen- 
ator introduces substantially the same as 
that which was printed in the New York 
Times 2 or 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it has been greatly 
improved as the result of constant study 
and contact with the experts of the 
Treasury Department and experts of the 
Federal Reserve Board and of various 
other Federal agencies. 

Mr, TAFT. Does the Senator intend 
that the bill shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; I shall ask that it 
go to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I might say 
that if the bill is as I have understood it 
to be described its philosophy is so com- 
pletely at variance with my whole idea 
of the American system that I made a 
brief address analyzing the bill on Thurs- 
day night, which was inserted by me in 
the Recorp today, and I hope that those 
who read the speech made by the Senator 
from Montana today will do me the favor 
of reading the speech which I made on 
the bill. I think we have here a funda- 
mental difference. I agree fully with the 
Senator from Montana on the impor- 
tance of the subject, but I believe very 
strongly that the remedy which he has 
suggested is absolutely dangerous and 
incorrect. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MURRAY, I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O MAHONEY. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Montana if he has sug- 
gested that the bill which he has just in- 
troduced be referred also to the Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning? 

Mr. MURRAY. It is my intention, and 
I am now in the process of preparing a 
copy of the bill, with an explanation of 
it, and will ask consent to have it sent to 
the Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that that committee has 


no power to report the bill. It could be 
referred to that committee for the infor- 
mation of the committee, of course, but 
not for the purpose of having a report 
submitted. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is exactly what 
I had in mind. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was about to say that I am very happy 
the Senator has done that. As I under- 
stood him, he asked that the bill be re- 
ferred to the legislative Committee on 
Banking and Currency. In view of the 
fact, however, that this measure deals 
with a fundamental policy of greatest 
importance, and in view of the further 
fact that the committee of which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] is the head has been set up by 
the Senate to study post-war economic 
policy and planning, it is of the utmost 
importance, I think, that that committee 
should participate in the study. The co- 
operative action of the Post-war Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning Committee 
with the legislative committee on mat- 
ters of such far-reaching importance 
could not fail to be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. The Senator from Montana has, 
on numerous occasions, consulted me— 
and I feel grateful to him for so do- 
ing—with respect to the underlying plan 
of this bill. I feel that the study which 
can be given to it by these two commit- 
tees cannot fail to be helpful. 
UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER IN GOVERN- 

MENT PLANTS—REPORT OF SPECIAL 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE NA- 

TIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, from time 
to time the Special Committee to Inves- 
tigate the National Defense Program and 
later the war program has made reports 
to the Senate, and particularly on occa- 
sions when it was apparent that some 
major problem was holding up the war 
effort. It will be recalled that the com- 
mittee reported to this body on the neces- 
sity for complete conversion to the war 
program. We reported on the matter of 
the recruitment and training of person- 
nel for the war effort. We reported to 
the Senate on the question of eliminat- 
ing bottlenecks and material shortages. 
Now I wish to discuss with my colleagues 
of the Senate the apparent need today 
of the proper utilization of manpower in 
Government plants, the navy yards, and 
arsenals. 

Our committee is making an investiga- 
tion, as quickly and as widely as our per- 
sonnel will permit, and today I wish to 
discuss particularly what the committee 
saw at a nearby navy yard. 

It is my duty, Mr. President, to reveal 
to the Senate what I believe to be an 
alarming condition. A subcommittee of 
the war investigating committee last 
week visited the Norfolk Navy Yard. I 
might say we visited several other navy 
yards as well, and reports on them will 
be forthcoming shortly. What we 
learned in Norfolk is, I believe, disturb- 
ing and, I think, most significant. 

The armed forces have long painted a 
gloomy picture of their civilian labor 
needs. Program after program on the 
“must” list is described as short of labor. 
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One such “must” is the ship-repair 
program. Norfolk Navy Yard, which 
both builds and repairs ships, employs 
over 38,000 people. It is said to be short 
more than 4,000 workers for essential 
programs. But in this yard the subcom- 
mittee found excess manpower, wasted 
labor, hoarded labor, and enforced loaf- 
ing. We did not investigate the entire 
yard, but we checked several large shops 
employing thousands of people. We also 
went through several ships. Here is what 
we found: Each of the members of our 
subcommittee personally saw idleness 
and loafing on a big scale. Men stood 
and sat around in groups smoking and 
talking right on the decks of vital fight- 
ing ships. Their bosses were not to be 
seen. The men themselves think there 
are too many of them on the job. They 
say they are unable to do an honest day’s 
work. They brought these complaints to 
us and brought them before our commit- 
tee after they were sworn. 

So many men are assigned to some jobs 
that they cannot even all squeeze into 
the place. Most of them stand around 
outside while a few work. 

Men waste valuable time and mate- 
rials making personal trinkets for their 
superiors. One man deferred as an es- 
sential worker spends most of his time on 
such work. Valuable hand-carved furni- 
ture is made in wartime for the use of 
the shop masters. Many weeks of labor 
were wasted on one table alone, which 
our committee saw. While we were in 
the yard, work was being done on an or- 
nate checkerboard and on a special table 
for opening oysters. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think it would be 
wise to permit the Members of the Sen- 
ate to see the checkerboard and the table 
to which the Senator has referred, which 
I believe are available. The checker- 
board was just one of many we traced 
down which were made by this one man, 
who is under 30, with no children, and 
who apparently devoted all his time for 
a while to making cigarette boxes from 
lucite, as well as hand-carved legs of 
tables for the masters’ conference room. 
I wonder if the Senator would care to 
have that checkerboard brought into the 
Senate, to show the volume of work done 
on it, it being inlaid. Incidentally, it is 
made from Government material. 

Mr. MEAD. I understand the checker- 
board is available, and it will be called 
to the attention of the Senate a little 
later in the progress of this statement. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator will 
yield again, one other matter which im- 
pressed me was the fact that before go- 
ing to Norfolk I had read in the news- 
papers of the coal shortage. My State 
being a coal-producing State, I made a 
tour of the employment offices in the 
State, in each of which I found a re- 
cruiter from the Norfolk Navy Yard tak- 
ing experienced miners away from the 
mines and giving them priorities to go 
to the Norfolk Navy Yard. Of course, 
there were many other recruiters there. 
There were recruiters from Bethlehem 
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Steel, Sparrows Point. They seemed to 
divide up, Bethlehem Steel, one also 
from Bethlehem-Fairfield, Hercules 
Powder, and Goodyear Rubber, recruit- 
ing workers from the mines, at a time 
when the mines in my State are only 
75-percent manned, and the newspapers 
claim there is a fuel shortage. That was 
a matter which impressed me in con- 
nection with the question, why 4,000 ad- 
ditional men are needed for that yard. 
I think it is well that the Senate should 
know why that yard needs 4,000 addi- 
tional men, taken largely from the coal 
mines of Virginia and West Virginia. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased with the interjection, and I wish 
to say to Senators that the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia, as 
they already know, is a diligent and hard- 
working member of our committee. He 
himself made a survey of the situation 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, and I am sure 
we can agree with him that the recruit- 
ment of labor in the district of which 
he speaks for this particular operation 
is not in keeping with the over-all and 
appropriate plan of manpower mobiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may interject that 
these recruiters, when they secure a 
man’s consent to go to Norfolk Navy 
Yard, have automatically forced his re- 
lease from the mine in which he is work- 
ing by an enforced release. 

Mr. MEAD. That is because they have 
a higher priority rating. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is because they 
have a higher priority on manpower. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the oyster 
table I spoke of was intended for use for 
one oyster feast that was to be attended 
by the shop masters. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iask the Senator how 
many shop masters there are. 

Mr. MEAD. It is my understanding 
that there is one master mechanic to 
every shop, and there is a small number 
of shops. 

Mr. KILGORE. Not over 25? 

Mr. MEAD.’ Not over 25. 

Mr. KILGORE. So it was not a gen- 
eral morale idea for the whole yard but 
simply for 25 or 26 men? 

Mr. MEAD. Only for the masters. 

Erection of an elaborate Christmas 
tree and a model village with elaborate 
lighting took many days’ work. All this 
work was directed to be done by super- 
visors. 

Men are told to stretch out jobs and to 
appear to be working. 

When investigators go through the 
men are warned in advance to look busy. 
They must put work into machines even 
if they merely ruin metals. A few min- 
utes before the investigators actually ap- 
pear, another warning is given by a “Paul 
Revere” who tears through the shop just 
ahead of the investigators. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Were the supervisors 
civilians or naval officers? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad the Senator 
from Massachusetts asked that question. 
The supervisors are for the most part 
civil-service workers. There are, how- 
ever, officers of the Navy in charge of 
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these shops, but the immediate superyj- 
sion, I would say, is by civil-service em. 
ployees. 

Mr. WALSH. So that in order to dis. 
miss or discharge any supervisor who 
was found not to be performing his duty 
efficiently, charges would have to be pre. 
ferred against him and evidence pre. 
sented? 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
so that I may make answer to that 
question? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. The apparent situa- 
tion, I may say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts is that naval officers come 
and naval officers go, but the master 
mechanics and the supervisors remain 
forever, and I think the Senator from 
New York will remember that we could 
not find a single job order actually signed 
by a naval officer. All of them were 
signed by the master mechanics. I do 
not know whether they can sign an or- 
der for building a battleship, but they 
can certainly sign orders for anything 
smaller than that apparently, and they 
stay on the job while the officers are 
being constantly transferred back and 
forth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. . 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that the 
navy yards operate somewhat differently 
from the Army arsenals; that in the navy 
yards the master mechanics or the fore- 
men are, as in private industry, responsi- 
ble for the job and for the work; that 
the Navy officers are simply inspectors 
and have nothing to do with respect to 
the men, but see that the work is done, 
that the material complies with specifi- 
cations, and that the job is satisfactorily 
completed. I have had complaints made 
to me by the master mechanics or by the 
foremen at the arsenal at Springfield, 
Mass., that the Army officers interfere 
with the master mechanics, by saying, 
“You are not doing this right” or “You 
ought to do it differently.” Protests have 
been fodged with some Members of the 
House and with me against that system 
prevailing in Army arsenals. The state- 
ment is made that a foreman and a 
superintendent ought to be allowed to do 
the job, and that a transient Army offi- 
cer or Navy officer who comes and goes 
every 2 or 3 years, should not tell the 
foremen and the superintendent how to 
perform their work. 

As I understand the situation at Nor- 
folk, the whole operation is under fore- 
men or master mechanics who are under 
civil service, and the naval officers are 
supervisors only to the extent of seeing 
that the job is done; they do not inter- 
fere with the men, or say that a certain 
man is doing his job satisfactorily or is 
not doing it satisfactorily, or does not at- 
tend to his employment, and should be 
dismissed. Am I correct in my under- 
standing? 

Mr. MEAD. I think as a whole that 
statement is correct; and, further than 
that, the selection of men for promotion 
is originated in the civilian supervisory 
set-up. 
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Mr. WALSH. Which is also under civil Mr. WALSH. I hope the committee peacetime occupation which would be 
service. will make recommendations, and I hope more permanent. However, that trend 


Mr. MEAD. Which is also under civil 
service. There is an over-all supervision 
by naval officers, but as pointed out by my 
distinguished colleague, the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Kiicore], it is not so 
direct and so constant as is the super- 
vision of the civil-service employees. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. On that point I will 
say to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that this is the weakness: The commis- 
sioned officers are actually responsible 
and accountable fiscally and otherwise 
for everything that goes on, but the ac- 
tual control is vested in individuals who 
have no financial responsiblity to the 
Government. In other words, the re- 
sponsibility and accountability do not go 
with the actual bosses, but go with the 
commissioned personnel, who are rather 
isolated, and if anything goes wrong the 
naval officers will be blamed. The mas- 
ter goes scot free because of regulations 
which prescribe that only a commis- 
sioned officer can be responsible to the 
Government for money and material ex- 
pended on the job. 

Mr. MEAD. There is an apparent 
need for a revision or refinement of this 
supervisory system so that the Navy De- 
partment, through its regular selected 
and appointed officers, may have a larger 
share in the actual operation of the 
plant. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. May I inquire if the 
committee fixed the blame for this sys- 
tem, which I understood the Senator to 
say was—— 

Mr. MEAD. This dual supervisory 
system? 

Mr. WALSH. No; of word being passed 
around that an inspector is coming, and 
for the men to get on the job? I think 
the Senator characterized someone as a 
“Paul Revere” who went around through 
the factory. 

Mr. MEAD. That is the sworn testi- 
mony of # number of employees who 
appeared before our committee, and we 
heard about it in other instances. The 
instance referred to is simply one. 

Mr. WALSH. On whom did the com- 
mittee fix the blame for it? 

Mr.MEAD. On the supervisors. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the committee find 
the names of the men or officers so that 
the Navy Department or some authority 
could present charges against them? Or 
did the committee find involved naval 
officers who ought to be removed for 
being negligent in the performance of 
their duty? 

Mr. MEAD. We have not presented a 
finished report. This is simply a state- 
ment made to the Senate concerning 
what we found on this particular visit. 
Our committee is continuing the investi- 
gation, and we may proceed to the point 
where we may find disciplinary action 
should be taken. We have not arrived 
at that point as yet, 
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the committee will name naval officers 
or civilians who are responsible, and 
that such naval officers will be court- 
martialed, and that civilians who are 
found negligent will be dismissed from 
the service. The committee can render 
splendid service by helping the Navy De- 
partment to detect this underground 
system of wasting time and wasting 
property and not properly performing 
work. Of course, the system should be 
traced up as high as it can be traced, in 
order to find out where the blame is 
higher up. 

Mr. MEAD. I have already said that 
we have had the cooperation of labor, 
and we expect the cooperation of man- 
agement and of the Navy Department, 
and we have reason to believe we will 
have such cooperation, because in its own 
report made on this particular navy yard 
its recommendations, in some measure at 
least, square with ours. The Depart- 
ment indicates in its report that there 
is wasted labor and hoarded labor there, 
and that there should be better utiliza- 
tion of labor. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a report made 
a year ago when the Navy Department 
called in some civilian outsiders to make 
an investigation? 

Mr. MEAD. No; there is a later re- 
port, made by an industrial set-up which 
has been created in the Navy for this 
very purpose. I think Admiral Fisher is 
in charge. 

Mr. WALSH. They are not naval 
officers, but are supposed to be efficient 
leaders of industry? 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. They 
are industrial engineers. 

Mr. WALSH. While Iam on my feet, I 
should like to make another suggestion. 
The subject of employees at our navy 
yards is very important, and the situa- 
tion is very serious, as the Senator prob- 
ably ascertained. Is it not a fact that at 
the navy yard at Norfolk, where there 
were 40,000 employees, 20,000 of them 
were assigned by the Labor Board or the 
Civil Service Commission as new em- 
ployees during the past year? 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. And 26,000 employees 
were dropped from the service, leaving a 
net loss of 6,000. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. Is not the turn-over very 
extensive, not only at that navy yard, but 
at all other navy yards? 

Mr. MEAD. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator’s 
committee expect to link up that fact 
with the need for some manpower legis- 
lation? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. I believe that a good 
deal of the trouble resulted from relaxa- 
tion due to predictions that the war 
would soon be over, and also because of 
War Production Board orders which 
launched a great many new civilian pro- 
grams. The turn-over which occurred, 
not only in navy yards but at other plants 
throughout the country, resulted from 
those orders. There was an attempt on 
the part of the individual worker to find 


has been stopped. Only this morning I 
was informed that since the work-or- 
fight order was issued, more than 2,000 
persons have applied for work at the 
gate of the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Mr. WALSH. Were any of the super- 
visers or superintendents informed of 
these things? 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. What defense did they 
make? 

Mr. MEAD. A very inadequate de- 
fense. We went as high as the master. 

Mr. WALSH. He is a civilian, is he 
not? 

Mr. MEAD. He is a civilian. 

Mr. WALSH. Did it appear to the 
Senator that there was an implied league 
for loafing or inefficiency; which ex- 
tended from the masters down, or from 
labor up to the masters? 

Mr. MEAD. No. For the most part, 
the higher we went among the super- 
visory personnel, the more they tried to 
cover up the situation, and to indicate 
that it was not true, that we actually did 
not see it. But the further down we 
went along the line, the more willing the 
workers were to agree that it was there. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the investigating 
all done by members of the Senator’s 
committee, or was some of it done by 
members of the committee staff or other 
personnel? 

Mr. MEAD. We had an expert from 
the War Manpower Commission make a 
survey, and then our committee went 
down there with several agents. While 
we were there, we divided into subcom- 
mittees and went in all directions, so 
that we would not be going in a single 
direction, with opportunity for everyone 
to know of our coming before we got 
there. 

Mr. WALSH. Before I take my seat, 
let me say, that as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, I welcome the 
the activities of the Senator’s committee 
along the lines which he has described. 
I wish to cooperate in every way and to 
do everything possible to see that ineffi- 
ciency or violation of the regulations of 
the Navy is stopped. If any new regula- 
tions should be put into force, I wish to 
assure the Senator of my hearty coopera- 
tion. I believe that it is a wise thing on 
the part of the Congress to have such an 
investigation, conducted by an independ- 
ent committee, and nci by the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, or the Committee on Com- 
merce, so that there can be no suspicion 
or suggestion that members of the com- 
mittee might be influenced or prejudiced 
with respect to one particular depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MEAD. Iappreciate the Senator’s 
offer of cooperation. I know that it will 
be forthcoming willingly, and that it will 
be very constructive. I assure my dis- 
tinguished colleague that our work will 
be brought to his attention, so that it 
may be helpful to his committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In connection with 
the question of management, did we not 
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also learn from the testimony that the 
Bureau of Ships had control of one line 
of work, and the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks had control over another line of 
work, and that the line of demarcation 
between them was not clear? 

Mr. MEAD. That is true. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When we follow the 
chain of authority through to the man- 
agement, we find areas in which the 
authority of one bureau or the other is 
not clear. 

I greatly appreciate the interest of the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs in this matter. I believe that 
this investigation is very vital in connec- 
tion with the manpower question. 

Mr. WALSH. Complaints of a some- 
what similar nature have reached me 
from other navy yards, and also from 
arsenals. I am disturbed over the fact 
that there seems to be a lack of that spirit 
which we expect in time of war from the 
personnel employed in these great and 
important agencies of the Government. 
I do not believe that the situation which 
has been described is general. I should 
dislike to think that American working- 
men would knowingly participate in any 
program or effort to loaf on the job. 
However, if such a condition exists, we 
should find it out and correct it. 

Mr. MEAD. Let me say for the 
record that, so far as employees in the 
Norfolk Navy Yard were concerned, when 
they were assured that they were af- 
forded protection, they very willingly 
came before our committee and pleaded 
with us for a more orderly system where- 
by they could do a real day’s work. We 
have the cooperation of labor, and I am 
sure we shall have the cooperation of the 
high naval officials. 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
stated, men were told to stretch out jobs, 
and appear to be working. Our com- 
mittee did not receive the customary 
treatment provided by the “Paul Re- 
veres” on this trip, because we appeared 
on short notice. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. The statement which 
the Senator has just made is very im- 
portant. If men were told to stretch out 
their jobs, who was responsible for such 
instructions? Let us get our hands on 
him. If such a situation exists, those 
responsible for it are indirectly com- 
mitting sabotage. If anyone is saying 
“Let us make this job last,” we ought to 
ascertain his name. I hope the commit- 
tee will do so. 

Mr. MEAD. We have the names. 
They are in the record, in the sworn 
testimony of witnesses who were told to 
stretch out the job. This condition ex- 
ists at a navy yard which has been 
asking for 4,400 additional workers. 
The Navy’s record was made available to 
our committee, and this information is 
taken from the record. There was a re- 
port by the Navy’s own industrial Survey 
Board, which operates from the Office oz 
the Secretary of the Navy. From this re- 
port the Navy has found that there was 
poor utilization in the yard. The report 
concluded that the yard’s work could be 
done with substantially fewer employees, 
at a time when it was asking for 4,400 
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additional men. This report was filed 
with the Department last December. 
Despite this report, already this month 
the yard has recruited 2,000 new work- 
ers who flocked to its gates in voluntary 
response to the present recruiting drive. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it contemplated that the Senator from 
New York and his committee will investi- 
gate other navy yards? 

Mr. MEAD. We have visited two, and 
we now have an investigation in progress 
on another one. We are not neglecting 
any of them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The reason I ask that question is that as 
Governor of South Carolina various com- 
plaints came to me along the same line 
as those which the Senator has report- 
ed. It was stated that thousands of em- 
ployees reported daily for work, and did 
nothing all day long. The employees 
themselves came to see me, and wanted 
to know what could be done. They 
wanted to help their Government in 
time of war, instead of being on the job 
without rendering service to their Na- 
tion. 

Mr. MEAD. That is the very story 
which we received at Norfolk. The 
men want to work. 

Mr. President, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that the persons in charge of the 
Norfolk Navy Yard are any less able than 
those in charge of other navy yards or 
war plants. In fact, we are informed 
that the record of the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
in comparison with that of some other 
navy yards, is considered excellent. That 
yard has built and repaired many great 
ships. 

Mr. WALSH. Their record in the pro- 
duction line is excellent. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. They 
have built and repaired many great ships, 
but they are wasting labor. 

As I previously stated, to a large de- 
gree the supervision is that of the civil 
service, with the complicated naval or- 
ganization on top of that. In that con- 
nection, the contribution made by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FERGUSON] was a good one, be- 
cause, as it was explained to us, there 
are several bureaus in Washington, each 
of which has a part in the operations of 
the navy yards in the field. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator men- 
tioned the question of civil service. Is it 
not a fact that we found that one of the 
things which ought to be cleared up is 
that the rating and the amount of pay 
are determined by the number of em- 
ployees under a given manager? Even 
according to the report from the Navy 
Department itself, that condition causes 
“feather bedding” and the keeping of 
men on the pay roll, because if they are 
dismiissed, the number under the super- 
vision of a given manager or supervisor 
will be smaller, and therefore he will re- 
ceive less pay. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did we not find 
that to be a fact there? 
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Mr. MEAD. That was testified to, ang 
it was apparent; because where there are 
a certain number of men there will be a 
certain number of supervisors. The 
supervisors begin with the snapperman. 
He is the lowest in rank in the super- 
visor group. Above him is the leader- 
man. Above him is the quarterman, and 
above him is the superquarterman. 
Above him is the master man. When 
the number of employees decrease, both 
the number and the rate of pay of the 
personnel diminish. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. That is true of all the 
navy yards; is it not? 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. In other words, the situ- 
ation arises more as a result of the gen- 
eral system than because of any par- 
ticular mismanagement at the Norfolk 
Navy Yard; is that correct? 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. I wish 
to make that plain. The condition 
arises because of the system which is 
generally followed. 

Mr. President, the committee has re- 
ceived information which leads it to be- 
lieve that me npower is being inefficiently 
utilized in a great many war plants. 
That is natural, but it must be stopped. 
It is natural because prior to the war 
these plants were efficiently operated. 
The plants were sufficiently large, and 
they had the correct number of employ- 
ees, and the employees were well trained. 
Then the emergency caused a rapid in- 
crease of personnel and machinery, and 
the recruitment of personnel became 
more and more difficult as we began to 
absorb the labor load in its entirety. 
As a result, many plants are overmanned. 
It is claimed that they are overmanned 
simply because they are not able to obtain 
the trained workers they used to get and 
because they have training programs and 
because they have to meet selective- 
service demands. Therefore, this is the 
time, all over the country, when a labor 
utilization program must be instituted. 

In that connection, let me say that 
the War Manpower Commission is not 
allowed in certain plants. It is feared 
that it will provoke strikes or that it 
will create a chaotic condition. But in 
my opinion, the War Manpower Com- 
mission should have the power to go into 
any plant which has a war contract 
or into any Government plant and con- 
duct a war-utilization survey. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the statement of the Senator 
concerning the increase of personnel, 
let me say that the Norfolk Navy Yard 
had 5,000 employees some years ago, but 
today it has 40,000 employees. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator 
that the system calls for great numbers 
of workers. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, let me re- 
peat that, probably before the Senator 
entered the Chamber, I said that the 
record of the Norfolk Navy Yard, by 
comparison, is considered excellent. 

Mr. BYRD. But there is no doubt 
that the system does utilize a great deal 
of manpower. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On the question of 
the ability of the War Manpower Com- 
mission to go into various shipbuilding 
plants and to study their programs, has 
it not been true until very recently that 
the War Manpower Commission has not 
been allowed to make a-survey? 

Mr. MEAD. That is my information. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Now that situation 
has been changed? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the War Man- 
power Commission must obtain the con- 
sent of the particular management con- 
cerned. 

Mr. MEAD. That is our information. 

Mr. President, at one other navy yard 
at which we made a preliminary visit, 
we were informed that only 30 percent 
of the potential work of much of the 
common labor is actually realized under 
present conditions, and that in many in- 
stances the production of skilled workers 
is not very much better. When we asked 
about that we were told that it is due to 
the fact that we are now reaching—— 

Mr. WALSH. The bottom of the bar- 
rel. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct; that is a 
very good statement of the situation now 
existing, namely, we are reaching the bot- 
tom of the labor barrel. We were in- 
formed that we not only need recruit- 
ment programs and training programs, 
but, above all, we need a scientific, ex- 
pert survey of the situation by the War 
Manpower Commission. 
given added authority in order to do a 
good job. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. Iyield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Iam sorry I entered the 
Chamber after the Senator began his 
remarks, and that I failed to hear a con- 
siderable part of his statement; but I 
assume he has been talking about the 
situation existing in the various navy 
yards. 

Mr.MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. Has the Senator been 
discussing the general situation in regard 
to the supply of manpower, its poten- 
tialities, and its reserves? 

Mr. MEAD. No; I was discussing the 
situation at the Norfolk navy yard; and 
I have said that, by comparison, based 
on Navy figures, that yard’s record is 
considered excellent. 

We are making a survey of other navy 
yards, let me say to my distinguished 
colleague, but we are not as yet ready 
to discuss them, 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MEAD. We intend to continue our 
investigation in other plants until this 
Situation is corrected. 

In this work we have utilized, and will 
continue to utilize, the Services of an 
expert made available to us by the War 
Manpower Commission. This expert has 
been invaluable to our committee. 

As I have said before, we have en- 
joyed the cooperation of labor. We ex- 
pect the same cooperation from manage- 
ment. 

We have arrived at a stage in our war- 
production picture where manpower util- 


It must be- 
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ization must be the prime objective. As 
the war has progressed we have encount- 
ered many obstacles. In every period of 
our production effort we have had to con- 
centrate primarily on one of these ob- 
stacles, although continuing to work 
strenuously on the others. Our first 
problems concerned the acquisition of raw 
materials, the construction of plants, the 
conversion of peacetime industry into a 
wartime economy, and the building of 
new machines and tools. But now our 
first problem is the utilization of labor. 

Throughout the last 4 years we have 
continuously striven to find manpower 
for the armed forces without disrupting 
the production of munitions and other 
essential articles. During this time much 
thought and effort have been devoted to 
the problems of manpower utilization. 
But today we have come to the point 
where the most urgent and largest task 
which remains to be done is properly to 
mobilize the human forces, the manpower 
resources of this Nation for the waging 
of all-out war. The key to this problem 
lies in the efficient utilization of the abil- 
ities of each individual. 

Mr. President, we have gone far and 
have accomplished much in the prosecu- 
tion of this war. We have the best 
trained Army this country has ever 
known. We have accomplished a mira- 
cle of production. We produce 100,000 
planes and 20,000,000 tons of shipping 
a year. In order to exceed these goals 
and to go on to even greater records we 
must improve the efficiency of our labor 
force. 

The armed forces have asked for a 
National Service Act. This, we under- 
stand, is a direct result of increased man- 
power needs developed in the last few 
months. The Army says it needs more 
soldiers. To equip them, and to keep 
pace with the furious tempo of the war, 
more production is required, and for it 
more workers. 

Less than 2 months ago, the picture, 
though grim, was more promising. Gen- 
eral Somervell, Mr. Hay, and Mr. Krug 
testified before our committee last De- 
cember that they expected to pull 
through without asking for any new 
laws. At that time about 40 percent of 
war programs were behind schedule. 
Manpower shortages were responsible for 
22 percent of the trouble, according to 
Mr. Krug. 

Much has been accomplished since 
then. Labor recruitment for all “must” 
programs proceeded satisfactorily until 
the holiday season, when, as must have 
been expected, it slumped’ badly. 
Throughout January, voluntary labor re- 
cruitment has been excellent. 

Mr. President, one of the officers at 
the Norfolk Navy Yard told us that they 
now have very little difficulty in recruit- 
ing at the gate. More than 2,000 persons 
have applied for work there in recent 
weeks. That is the first time that has 
happened in a long period of time. 

The American people have shown their 
willingness to respond voluntarily when- 
ever the facts have been made clear to 
them, and we expect to help make them 
clear. Our committee has frequently 
pointed out the need to give the people 
the facts. Too often the people have 
been scolded for acting on optimistic 
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news put out by military or other Gov- 
ernment authorities. If the military sit- 
uation requires a greater effort on the 
part of those at home, they will respond; 
but they should be told the facts. 

Just a few months ago the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain and General Eisen- 
hower were telling us that the war would 
soon be over or that we could expect that 
it would soon be over. We all shared in 
the resultant feeling of buoyancy. Nat- 
urally, some persons relaxed their ef- 
forts under those circumstances. 

Now some persons are confused. The 
news columns of the press print rosy 
reports, but the very same newspapers 
recently have carried statements that 
they are not being allowed to print the 
real facts. Give the people the facts, 
tell them clearly what to do, and they 
will do it. 

Recent newspaper reports state that 
243 nurses were enlisted in New York 
City alone within a few days after the 
call for more nurses went out, and that 
over 4,000 of the 20,000 who are required 
volunteered in the first week. 

Employment officials state that today 
they are being flooded with applicants. 
In part, this is due to the pressure which 
is being brought to bear on IV-F’s, and 
in part it is due to a realization on the 
part of the people that we are in a real 
fight, perhaps just getting into the real 
battle. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I am really very much 
surprised to hear the statement which 
the Senator has just made. I do not 
doubt that the Senator has been in- 
formed employment offices are being 
flooded with requests for employment. I 
cannot take up a newspaper without 
reading in it requests by various indus- 
tries in my State for more employees. 
I know that in one small manufacturing 
town, having a few industries, every 
night an advertisement appears in the 
newspaper, covering from an eighth to a 
quarter of a page, appealing for em- 
ployees in every one of the small indus- 
tries in that town. All the Boston news- 
papers contain similar requests. I am 
surprised to hear the statement that em- 
ployment offices are crowded with appli- 
cants for employment. 

Mr. MEAD. That is the report which 
we have received from some of the em- 
ployment offices which we contacted, as 
well as from the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. A statement was made to us by the 
Officer in charge of production at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard to the effect that 2,000 
applicants had been recruited for work 
in the past 2 weeks since the call went 
out. 

Mr. WALSH. Iunderstand that at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard during the month of 
January there was a complete reversal 
of the former experience there with re- 
spect to obtaining employees. 

Mr. MEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. The naval officer said 
that for some unexpected reason there 
had been an increase in the number of 
applicants for employment as compared 
with the past year, 
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Mr. MEAD. We are beginning to un- 
derstand that that situation is now fairly 
general in the various war plants. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I may state that in Bos- 
ton and other New England areas dur- 
ing the evening hours from 6 o’clock to 
midnight every radio program is inter- 
rupted four or five times by a radio an- 
nouncer calling for help in behalf of vari- 
ous industries. 

Mr. MEAD. I have in my possession 
a number of letters which I think will be 
illuminating on that subject. 

It may be that we need some form of 
legislation to keep war workers on their 
jobs. It seems most unlikely that this 
would take the form of an all-over regi- 
mentation of 100,000,000 Americans. 
This task may prove so complicated and 
so cumbersome that it could only add to 
our troubles. 

The inefficiencies which mark the ad- 
ministration of the few existing regula- 
tions would multiply and thrive in a com- 
pletely regimented system. No existing 
agency could do the job. Certainly the 
armed forces have failed to demonstrate 
sufficient capacity to deal with such non- 
military matters. Full national service 
at this stage of the war, with the present 
inefficiencies in utilization, would result 
only in chaos, because if the employers 
already have more workers than are 
needed, and they are given additional 
workers there will be an additional utili- 
zation job on their hands. 

There may be a need for specific types 
of legislation to accomplish specific re- 
sults. Such measures might include pro- 
visions to keep IV-F’s in war work, to 
eliminate turn-over by freezing at least 
some workers in their jobs, and to pre- 
vent people from loafing or taking jobs 
in nonessential industry at times when, 
and in places where, there are jobs open 
in war industries. Such legislation with 
real teeth may well be needed. 

But before we can intelligently vote 
for or against any such legislation, we 
must have more facts. We must know 
the real military situation. We must be 
told the full production situation. We 
must know what has been done to make 
war production more effective. We 
must know exactly how such legislation 
would be enforced. 

From the information which our com- 
mittee has been able to gather so far, one 
thing is clearly apparent. If we need 
further manpower controls, we certainly 
need additional production controls. 

The manpower which is forced to work 
in our plants must be used efficiently, 
Labor and industry must take more effec- 
tive steps to do this. Government must 
insist on this result, and Government 
must help to achieve it. 

A manpower draft of any kind means 
hardship, and impairment of the civilian 
economy upon which the prosecution of 
the war and the future of our Nation de- 
pend. These sacrifices which would be 
involyed—and they may not be small sac- 
rifices—must be made if they are needed. 
No matter how great they are, they are 
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nothing when compared to the sacrifices 
of the men who are shedding their blood 
for us. Any sacrifice here at home is 
worth while if there is even a chance of 
its helping to shorten the war. But the 
result would be worse than useless if, in- 
stead of doing good, such inroads into 
the home economy should result in a net 
loss. 

There are still some instances of labor 
and management being reluctant to give 
us practices which interfere with efficient 
production. Production delays, resulting 
from hard and fast boundaries between 
crafts, are still a major cause of delay. 
Carpenters have to wait for electricians. 
Electricians have to wait for toolmakers, 
and so on, with the result that each craft 
spends a substantial amount of its time 
waiting to get to work. In the mean- 
time, the Nation must wait for war pro- 
duction. Management also, in a great 
many instances, has shown a reluctance 
to reengineer jobs, to increase efficiency, 
and to make changes which would in- 
crease production. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. What does the Senator 
mean by a re-engineering job? 

Mr. MEAD. A re-engineering job 
would mean that in the light of new de- 
mands and new practices the work could 
be arranged so as to be done more effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. President, a plant manager will 
not rack his brains to put in an efficient 
system if he can merely call for and ob- 
tain additional workers whenever he 
wants them. 

The workers, some of whom have a 
tendency to loaf on the job as it is, will 
be much more likely to do so if they are 
working under compulsion. 

In other words, the existing condition 
will not be eliminated. It will become 
worse. We want to diminish the de- 
mand for labor by proper utilization. 
That, in my judgment, will be done only 
with the approval and support of labor 
itself. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not a fact that 
because of voluntary retirement and dis- 
missals, a very considerable turn-over 
takes place, which results in a deficiency? 

Mr. MEAD. What the Senator has 
said is true to some extent with respect 
to dismissals, and is also true to some 
extent with respect to retirement, but I 
should not say that the turn-over due to 
those causes is large. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
know what the rate of turn-over has 
been? 

Mr. MEAD. It has been large as ap- 
plied to the IV-F’s. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes. 

Mr, MEAD. It is said that the situa- 
tion has been stabilized to a considerable 
extent. When the Nation was given to 
understand that we were well on our way 
to victory and we felt that it would not 
be long before workers could return to 
civilian occupations, there was a great 
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turn-over of employment. The turn. 
over took place because men felt that 
they could provide better for their future 
by securing a position in a permanent 
industry. 

Mr. BREWSTER. So the Senator feels 
that the more critical phase of the war 
which has recently taken place has 
helped to improve the situation? 

Mr. MEAD. It has. 

Mr. BREWSTER. When the situation 
with respect to the war improves—as we 
certainly hope it will—will there not be 
a tendency for the difficulty to recur 
unless we provide for some form of sta- 
bilizing employment? 

Mr. MEAD. I trust that it will not 
recur. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If a man is not re- 
quired to remain in a war job, why should 
he remain in it and sacrifice his future 
after the return of peace? 

Mr. MEAD. Some control can be ex- 
ercised by the W. P. B. in authorizing 
civilian activities to increase, as was done 
a year ago. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Those controls 
proved utterly inadequate through 4 pes- 
simistic months last summer, as the Sen- 
ator well recalls. 

Mr. MEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is there not a very 
great likelihood that that situation will 
recur when the war situation improves, 
as we hope it will within the next few 
months? 

Mr. MEAD. There is such a possi- 
bility; and we should guard against it as 
a result of the experiences of the past. 


“I think the idea is a very excellent one 


to be put into the REcorp. 

Mr. President, we have learned through 
sad experience that placing more men in 
a plant will not necessarily mean more 
production. 

Surveys conducted by the War Man- 
power Commission show that idle labor 
can be.eliminated in war plants. This is 
accomplished by vigorous action. When 
successful it usually results in a corre- 
sponding increase in production. This 
has been done in many Cases. 

In one shipyard alone which this com- 
mittee has investigated, total employ- 
ment was reduced about 10,000 in the 
last year, while the yard’s productivity 
remained equal to what it had been with 
the swollen labor force. This was a re- 
sult of a desire on the part of the man- 
agement and the Maritime Commission 
to improve performance. Without in- 
centives to do the job efficiently, manage- 
ment must be expected to try to accom- 
plish its ends by using excess labor. 

The war contract set-up has not 
helped this situation. The cost-plus con- 
tract not only provided no incentive to 
keep pay rolls down but actually paid 
dividends for hoarding labor, because if 
the contract were terminated before 
completion, the amount of fee paid de- 
pended on the proportion of the job 
which was finished. Any work completed 
as a result of hiring excess labor benefited 
the contractor. The cost was all the 
Government’s. 

When we adopted the system of fixed- 
price contracts, we accomplished little to 
correct this situation. In the first place, 
the prices were based on cost experience 
acquired under the cost-plus-fixed-fee 
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evstem. As a result, the price allows the 
accumulation of excess labor. Secondly, 
there is no incentive to cut costs by re- 
ducing the amount of labor, because 
profits realized in that way would be ab- 
sorbed by renegotiation or taxes, 

The last year has seen substantially 
increased efficiency in war plants. The 
Manpower Commission surveyed one 
shipbuilding company, which in August 
of 1944 said it needed 17,000 additional 
workers. When the job was finished in 
October, the needs had been reduced to 
1.000. At the same time production 
jumped from five and seven-tenths to 
seven ships a month. 

But the Manpower Commission has 
not really been permitted to doa job. It 
lacks the power to go into many plants. 
In the shipbuilding industry it is per- 
mitted to make its surveys only if the 
plant management agrees. Too often 
management says that a survey would 
disrupt production. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, is that 
true about the navy yards and arsenals? 

Mr. MEAD. No; I cannot say it is. 
I think as a rule the navy yards cooperate 
very well. 

Mr. WALSH. Why has not the War 
Manpower Commission made some rec- 
ommendation with regard to these mat- 
ters? 

Mr. MEAD. I believe, in justice to 
them, I should say that they have men- 
tioned this to our committee. Until 
November they were all pretty sure that 
they were up to schedule, but in Decem- 
ber the scheduling was so impoverished 
and the supply of workers so reduced 
by demands which were not foreseen that 
immediately a conference was held; all 
the agencies got together and agreed 
among themselves that, with certain 
controls and certain cooperation, they 
could meet the emergency without legis- 
lation. So, in December, the War Man- 
power Commission, the War Produc- 
tion Board, General Somervell and his 
associates, and several other agencies, 
came before our committee and told us 
that they were able then to take care 
of the situation. But additional de- 
mands have been made since the be- 
ginning of the year, and they now need, 
I believe, some added controls unless the 
workers are forthcoming. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator stated a 
few moments ago—and his statement 
was true—that the optimistic reports 
or statements made by high officials 
adout the termination of the war in 
Europe led to a movement of employees 
from one industry to another so as to 
obtain permanent positions in life. It 
seems to me the time has come for some- 
body in high position to say that the 
ending of the war in Europe does not 
mean the disbandment of the Navy and 
the Army. The information most of us 
are able to get is that the war against 
Japan may last from 2 to 4 years, and 
that the end of the European war will 
simply mean the transfer of the Army 
and Navy and the entire war effort into 
the Pacific Ocean area. If that is known 
it ought to end the belief which is preva- 
lent that as soon as the European fight 
is over the war itself is practically over. 

Mr. MEAD. That is a valuable contri- 
bution, and I appreciate it. 
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This committee has heard the story be- 
fore. We risked disrupting production 
about a year ago when we made our own 
survey of one of the largest airplane 
plants. That plant’s labor shortage of 
over 10,000 workers proved wholly ficti- 
tious once the people on the job really 
got to work. And in most instances the 
workers prefer to do a good job. 

The War Manpower Commission must 
be empowered to do plant surveys wher- 
ever they are needed. It must be staffed 
to accomplish this job. It must be per- 
mitted full access to records and to 
books. It must be able to question wit- 
nesses under oath. It must have power 
to force action on its findings. It must 
have this power now. Management and 
labor must cooperate to get this done. 
There are too many inefficient plants 
where workers anxious to work are not 
given enough to keep them busy. 

Malutilization of labor is not all that 
is wrong. In our last report to the Sen- 
ate this committee pointed out some of 
the slack practices in our procurement 
system which result in waste of man- 
power. We called attention to poor over- 
all planning, to overbuying, to duplica- 
tion of procurement, to wasted transpor- 
tation, to inefficient storaging, to poor 
inventory control, and to other wasteful 
practices. It is up to the armed forces 
and the other procurement agencies to 
eliminate these conditions. 

I will say for the armed forces that 
they are doing a remarkable job, taking 
it by percentages, but now when we are 
scraping the barrel it is up to them to 
refine their work so that none of these 
inefficiencies will remain if it is possible 
to eliminate them. 

An excellent example of what can be 
done is the solution of the serious bottle- 
neck problem in foundries, This prob- 
lem was solved in the case of the heavy 
tire industry some 6 or 8 months ago, 
although there is now an apparent need 
for additional personnel there. The 
foundries have raised some of the most 
troublesome of our production problems, 
Thousands of men were said to be re- 
quired to cure the situation. Meanwhile 
vital war programs were held up for lack 
of castings. The dilemma was solved by 
rescheduling the work in the foundries in 
order to put first things first. That was 
done by the Army. As a result, the foun- 
dry situation is now largely corrected. 
Throwing labor into the plants is not the 
answer to all the problems. Manage- 
ment and government must do their 
share, too. 

Labcr efficiency also was increased in 
the foundries as a result of a survey by 
the War Manpower Commission which 
resulted in the productivity of individual 
foundries being increased by as much as 
53 percent. The results of this survey 
are just beginning to become apparent. 
It is interesting to note that one plant 
which did not cooperate made one of 
the worst records. Complete coopera- 
tion with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in such surveys is essential today. 
Where such cooperation prevails there 
is always increased efficiency. 

We must also find ways to use per- 
fectly good labor which is available. The 
committee is informed that at least 20,- 
000 workers who had previously worked 
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in war plants are now idle in Detroit. 
We are advised that thousands of Ne- 
groes, including skilled workers, are un- 
able to obtain war work in many parts of 
the country. 

There is still unemployment in many 
communities despite the urgent need for 
workers elsewhere. 

The procurement agencies are now 
hastening to award new contracts in the 
areas which have most workers avail- 
able, and that will be very helpful; but 
the present situation is not helped by 
the fact that in the last few months con- 
tracts have been allowed to expire in 
places where workers were available 
while more work was piled into the criti- 
cal labor areas. Both shipbuilding and 
munitions contracts were placed in criti- 
cal west coast areas, while in other sec- 
tions plants with labor available were 
passed by. 

Mr.WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MEAD. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. How are we going to 
remedy that situation? The argument 
the Senator is making is one which leads 
to what he and I are, I believe, both op- 
posed, namely, the drafting of labor. 
Yet the facts which the Senator pre- 
sents almost raise in the mind the neces- 
sity of it. Is there any other method 
of handling the problem where there is a 
shortage of labor in one place and a su-" 
perabundance of it in another? 

Mr.MEAD. We have been assured that 
withdrawing contracts where labor is 
available, and increasing contracts in 
areas where labor is not available, will 
be eliminated so far as possible. That 
has not been eliminated, but excellent 
control is already in the hands of the 
proper procurement agencies. They can, 
in a survey of the field, place contracts 
where there is available labor, and they 
can discontinue withdrawing contracts 
where there is labor available. They 
have excellent controls if they cooperate, 
one agency with another, and do a good, 
over-all job with the power they have. 

Mr. WALSH. Who could give us in- 
formation today, or in the next day or 
two, as to the areas in which there is a 
surplus of labor, and in what areas there 
is a shortage? Is there some authority 
that cculd give us the information? 

Mr. MEAD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Who is it? 

Mr. MEAD. I imagine the information 
could be secured from the War Man- 
power Commission, and from certain 
branches of the War Production Board. 

Mr. WALSH. What, if anything, is 
being done to level out that uneven sur- 
face? 

Mr. MEAD. We are told contracts are 
now being placed where there is labor 
available, and are being withdrawn where 
there is a shortage of labor. 

Mr. WALSH. That would help. 

Mr. MEAD. For instance, some time 
ago there were cut-backs in the airplane 
industry. Some time ago there was a 
severe cut-back in aluminum production, 
and a number of plants were closed. In 
some cases aluminum plants, which were 
the main sources of employment in the 
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communities, were closed, and no con- 
version of the aluminum plants was or- 
dered, with the result that there was 
quite a surplus of labor available. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume the Senator 
feels as I do at present, antagonistic to 
our reaching the point where we would 
have to draft labor, and I feel very 
strongly we should have accurate figures 
as to the extent to which there is a sur- 
plus of labor in the market, exactly what 
the needs are, and how important all 
those factors are to the war effort. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield so that 
I may say something on the point raised 
by the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think a prize illus- 
tration of the point in question was the 
Corsair contract of the Navy, which was 
divided among three plants—namely, 
Chance Vousht who were the designers 
of the Corsair, and of course did the engi- 
neering work; Goodyear, in Akron, and 
Brewster, of Long Island and southern 
Pennsylvania. When it became neces- 
sary to cut back the Corsair contract, as 
it was cut back, Goodyear was in a critical 
labor area, where the tire plants were 
crying for more workers. It was alsoina 
Government-owned plant. So that 
Goodyear would not be hurt financially 
by the cut-back. Brewster was a pri- 
vately owned concern in a noncritical 
area. Unfortunately, Brewster was shut 
down, and Goodyear permitted to go 
ahead at the same time when labor could 
not be found for the tire plants. 

Another point which I think may be of 
interest is the conflict which possibly, 
I fear, civil-service rules may contribute 
to the troubles in the Norfolk Navy Yard. 
The Navy, I think with the proper idea, 
went into its navy yards, like that at 
Norfolk, and subcontracted from the con- 
gested area into smaller plants great 
quantities of work, but unfortunately the 
personnel of the navy yard was not cut 
commensurately at the time. They st'll 
held it, and I greatly fear it was due to 
the fact that civil-service ratings for 
supervisors are based upon number of 
employees on the job. In other words, a 
man’s rating all too frequently was based 
on the number of men who worked under 
him, and naturally a supervisor did not 
want to have the personnel cut down, be- 
cause that would mean he would have to 
take a cut in pay. 

Mr. WALSH. The making of the reg- 
ulations is a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the workmen themselves. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. These recommenda- 
tions are largely the result of pressure 
of the labor organizations in groups in 
these yards upon the Army and Navy to 
enforce the standards they have set up. 

Mr. KILGORE. These yards are not 
org inized, so far as unions are concerned. 

Mr. WALSH. They have their own 
unions, their own organizations. 

Mr. KILGORE. No; it is not a labor- 
organization matter at all. Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the men in the yard, 
we were informed, belonged to the union, 
and 40 percent did not belong to it. 

Mr. WALSH. That is, at Norfoik? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; so it is not a 
labor-union situation. 
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Mr. WALSH. Delegations come to me 
from labor unions in Norfolk. 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, yes; they are rec- 
ognized, but it is not what we would call 
a closed shop, by any means. About 
40 percent of the employees are nonunion 
employees, but the trouble with the situ- 
ation I think is the fact that the yards 
have not gotten over their normal peace- 
time methods of operation; in the lower 
levels they are still operating as they 
operated in time of peace. 

Mr. WALSH. I thank the Senator 
from New York for yielding. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I wish to 
conclude in a moment or two. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts has made a very 
helpful contribution to the discussion. 

The armed forces also must clean their 
houses—not only their arsenals and navy 
yards, but also their actual uniformed 
ranks. There has been too much evi- 
dence of excess manpower in uniform. 
There are too many men now assigned 
to nonproductive jobs, whom the armed 
services either will not or cannot shift 
to useful work. These men complain 
that they have not enough to do. They 
should either be utilized in uniform or 
released to industry. 

This country will back up its fighting 
men. It will give them the munitions 
they need. But our people just cannot 
act blindly. American people want the 
facts, and they want to know what is 
being done about the facts. This coun- 
try will stand for compulsory labor if it 
is shown it is necessary to win the war. 

Labor, industry, and agriculture will 
make any sacrifice to meet our military 
needs. In fact, their spokesmen have 
only very recently appeared before con- 
gressional committees and assured us of 
their fullest cooperation. Let us give 
them the facts, and put them to work. 
They will not shirk their responsibility. 
Our committee will continue its study of 
manpower utilization, and a committee 
report will be considered later and pre- 
sented to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, before I 
take my seat, that very recently there 
has been a change in management at the 
Norfolk Navy Yard. A new admiral has 
been appointed as commandant of the 
yard, and a new captain has been ap- 
pointed in charge of the industrial pro- 
ductivity of the yard. 

Mr. WALSH. Is hot the important of- 
fice that of the industrial manager of 
the yard? 

Mr. MEAD. I think that would be an 
important office. 

Mr.WALSH. The commanding officer 
comes and goes, but I think the intustrial 
manager of the yard holds the important 
office. He is more likely to remain per- 
manently. Nearly all labor problems 
finally go to him rather than to the com- 
manding officer. Of course, the com- 
manding officer has other duties. 

Mr. MEAD. There are two major of- 
ficers, one more or less in charge of the 
physical plant, and the naval personnel, 
who comes and goes. The other is in 
charge of the productivity, the industrial 
and engineering side of the plant. 

Mr. WALSH. That is true. 

Mr: MEAD. I believe there is a need 
for change in the system. It is a com- 
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plicated system, and supervision and re- 
sponsibility should be lodged more gen- 
erally in the naval personnel. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator knows the 
reason for the condition. First of all, 
practically every officer in the Navy must 
be seagoing in time of peace. But it is 
not fair to keep a man 30 or 40 years of 
his life at sea, so after a certain period 
of time at sea, an officer is given a billet 
cn shore commensurate with his train- 
ing and ability, and many of the billets 
are in navy yards. I agree the problem 
is a serious one. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. MEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I think the testimony be- 
fore our committee was to the effect that 
the average tour of duty of a naval offi- 
cer is about 2 years, whereas none of the 
masters at Norfolk, so far as the Navy 
has any record, has ever been dismissed. 
They have retired on account of age. In 
order that one may be dismissed, the offi- 
cials have to come to Washington and 
hold hearings. So it can be imagined 
that officers on duty at the yard for 2 
years are not likely to tackle that kind 
of a proposition. The masters are a 
power unto themselves. 

Mr. WALSH. And they resent official 
regulation, official direction. That is my 
observation. Just as the Senator has 
said, the presence of the conflict is ap- 
parent to anyone who studies the matter. 

Mr. BALL. Let me make a remark in 
the Senator’s time. In connection with 
the demand for a national service act, 
if now there are men who are being 
forced to loaf on the job, or stretch out 
work, because of inefficient management, 
and we pass a national service act and 
put more men to doing the same job, I 
think we will increase the problem, 
rather than solve it. I am concerned 
about that. It strikes me that in this 
picture, not only in the navy yards, but 
in too many private plants, management 
has been under no spur whatever to clean 
its own house and provide supervision 
which will get results. I understand 
that when the captain of a company or 
commander of a regiment falls down on 
the job in the field he is yanked off right 
then and there and replaced. That cer- 
tainly has not been done with the execu- 
tives who fail to deliver production at 
Norfolk, or in any other plant I have 
seen. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senator, I will say 
that there is one Navy establishment in 
this country—and I hope the committee 
will visit it—which is manned and con- 
trolled and operated entirely by officers 
and enlisted personnel. That is the one 
at San Diego. It is apparently very suc- 
cessful. The committee will learn some 
lessons by visiting that yard. I have 
visited it and have contrasted the system 
employed there with the other system. 
Of course, it is unbelievable that we can 
change over from the present system of 
civilian control because it has been so 
long established. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
repair yard? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 


Is that not purely a 
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Mr. KILGORE. No new construction 
is done there? 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that we on this side of the 
Chamber cannot hear the Senator from 
Massachusetts. We would be glad to 
hear everything that is being said. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I regret 
that we have not spoken louder during 
the debate. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent situation is a serious one. It needs 
to be solved now. We need the ships 
badly. Therefore, I would recommend to 
the Navy that it immediately institute 
an all-out manpower utilization survey 
by experts, which I understand can be 
furnished to the Navy by the War Man- 
power Commission; that the Navy put 
its house in order; and then, as a long- 
range program, let us get at the system 
which my distinguished colleague, the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Massachusetts, 
points out is in need of improvement 
and refinement. If the two programs 
are accomplished, I am sure that a good 
deal of this difficulty will be behind us. 

I wish to conclude by saying that the 
naval officers have cooperated with us in 
this survey in every yard, and I wish also 
to add that labor has very generally and 
enthusiastically embraced the opportu- 
nity for a thoroughgoing utilization of 
the manpower needs in our navy yards, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, ad- 
dressing myself to the subject which has 
been discussed by my colleague on the 
committee, the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Meap], I wish to be a little more 
specific as to what we found at Norfolk 
in an examination of the navy yard 
there. I think the time has come when 
we must speak out. We must make these 
investigations and we must give the re- 
sults to the people as soon as possible, 
so that a remedy may be found for the 
condition which exists. What was pre- 
sented by the Senator from New York is 
not a report of what we have found, and 
I am sure the able Senator from New 
York was not intending to make a report 
from the committee. 

Mr. President, I feel called upon today 
to say something in reply to certain re- 
marks made by the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, and I want to be specific with 
reference to them. I shall be frank to 
the Senate and to my fellow citizens of 
America. 

‘On the 17th day of January this year, 
when we went through the Norfolk Navy 
Yard and took the testimony of 27 wit- 
nesses, comprising 375 pages, I person- 
ally was shocked that such a condition 
could exist in our country at this time 
and, as the Under Secretary of the Navy 
says, I did remark that I found condi- 
tions in the navy yard at Norfolk 
amounting almost to the point of trea- 
son. The definition of treason, my fel- 
low Senators, is merely the giving of aid 
and comfort to the enemy. The able 
Senator from Massachusetts I[Mr. 
WatsH] today in indicating his thought 
with respect to what had happened in 
that navy yard based on the report of 
the able Senator from New York [Mr, 
Meap] used the word “sabotage.” 





Mr. President, I shall make a state- 
ment as to what we found at the navy 
yard, so that all may judge what the 
conditions are. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not comment on 
any facts, but I did say that if men were 
whispering to other men, “Go slow; let 
up; do not produce it,” it was a form of 
sabotage, which is the same thing that 
the Senator said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, among other things, I 
had anticipated complete cooperation 
upon the part of the Navy in the solu- 
tion of this problam. I feel certain that 
the great majority of officers in the Navy 
if not every one of them, when the con- 
ditions which prevail have been brought 
to their attention and they realize the 
situation, will cooperate to the fullest, 
as I know that Congress is going to co- 
operate. 

What I shall discuss deals merely with 
the utilization of labor. It has nothing 
to do with any recommendation by the 
President as to what we should do with 
respect to any bill to provide labor for 
these plants. I think our first job is im- 
mediately—it is long past due—to look 
into the utilization of every man and 
every woman in America toward the ..in- 
ning of the war. My only reason for 
saying what I say today is that I want 
to cooperate with the various agencies 
in order that we may get every ounce of 
effort out of our citizens in the winning 
of the war. 

Mr. President, I wish to read most of 
a letter written by the Under Secretary 
of the Navy in order that we may know 
the attitude of one who is high in power 
and authority over the very. conditions 
the committee has investigated. The 
Under Secretary said in his letter: 

This is a serious charge against a loyal 
and able unit of the Naval Establishment 
which I cannot let pass unanswered. 


Mr. President, no one is more loyal to 
the fighting Navy of the United States 
and to every man who is rendering serv- 
ice out on the high seas and on shore 
than Iam. It is by reason of my devo- 
tion to the Navy that I have made my 
statement, because I believe it to be sub- 
stantiated by the evidence, and I think 
the time has come not only in the ship- 
yard in question but everywhere, when 
we should demand that every individual 
in the United States, no matter what his 
position may be, whether it be high or 
low, do his utmost toward the winning 
of the war; that everyone should exert 
every ounce of his efforts to the winning 
of the war, and when he does not do 
that, but is in a position where he is 
loafing and giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy, then a proper description of 
his action is almost that of treason or 
sabotage, for it interferes with the pros- 
ecution of this war, which we must win. 

He further states that the record of 
the lorfolk Navy Yard, including its 
labor utilization record, is good. Mr. 
President, today I had the privilege of 
seeing a report to the Under Secretary 
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of the Navy showing that the utilization 
of labor was not good. I am unable to 
bring that report to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Let me read some excerpts from 
it. The report was made in December 
1944. 

I shall not overestimate what we 
found. A fair, mild description of what 
we found will speak volumes to the Sen- 
ate and to the American people as to the 
results of failure fully to utilize the labor 
in this yard. Reading from the report, 
under the heading “Utilization,” we find 
the following: 

It is estimated that the same amount of 
work could be accomplished with substan- 
tially fewer employees. 


Mr. President, how does that line up 
with the letter which was released by the 
Under Secretary to the press on Satur- 
day evening? He says that during 1944 
the record of the Norfolk Navy Yard, in- 
cluding its labor utilization record, was 
good. Later I shall read further from 
the report which I have described, but 
at this point I wish to read the fol- 
lowing: 

Idle time: Idle time, as used here, includes 
plain loafing, which is the employee’s own 
fault. 


Mr. President, are we going to blame 
the employee himself, and not super- 
vision, up to the highest ranking super- 
visor, for so-called loafing, and are we 
to say that it is the employee’s own fault? 

I read further from the report: 

Stand-by time: When men are idle due to 
no fault of their own, waiting for other 
trades, for material, or for furnishing of 
instructions. 


Mr. President, whose fault is that? 
The testimony in this record shows that 
a man receiving $1.26 an hour spent 4 
days, with a helper, waiting for four 
screws; that he complained, and was told 
by the leaderman to go back and stay 
there until the screws arrived. When 
the four screws arrived, he required 1 
minute to put them in. 

Mr. President, that is a sworn state- 
ment. I believe it, and I believe that 
every other member of the committee 
believes it. 

Another man testified that in Janu- 
ary of this year he and two other men 
waited 4 days in a place where the work 
which they were supposed to do had 
already been done. He stated the days 
he waited there—Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. 

In this organization in many instances 
it is not exactly clear as to just who is 
in authority. Today we heard with great 
interest a description of the authority, 
from the top down. The Bureau of Yards 
and Docks has certain authority. The 
Bureau of Ships has certkin authority. 
As we go down the line of authority, we 
find a commandant in the yard. He is 
an admiral. Under him we find a cap- 
tain, who is the manager of the yard. 
As between those two, the division of 
authority is very clear; but when we go 
from the Navy official side into the so- 
called civil-service side, it is not clear. 

Coming up the ladder from the bot- 
tom, in the line of so-called supervision, 
we have first the snapper. Next we have 
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the keyman. Those two men have no 
particular authority, except that given 
to them by the leaderman, who comes 
next. Next. in the scale we have the 
leaderman, and then the quarterman, 
Next we have the chief quarterman, 
then the foreman, and then the master. 

It was testified that there are many 
good men in the yard who would be able 
to do the job of supervision. Most of 
the men who testified before the com- 
mittee had more than 4 years of experi- 
ence. They were good, loyal American 
citizens, and wanted to do a job, but 
because of circumstances and conditions 
they felt that they were unable to do it, 

The evidence clearly shows that men 
who had been there for only a short time 
were up-graded, above men who had 
been there for years. 

There is no complaint from the top 
because of not having work to do. The 
chief occupation of those at the top 
seems to be defending themselves. Iap- 
preciate that one of the first instincts 
of man is to defend himself when he is 
accused. One witness, who had been in 
the yard for 4 years and 3 months, had 
never seen the master, and had seen his 
chief quarterman only half a dozen 
times during that period. The testimony 
shows that men were not laid off because 
of lack of work, but that men were re- 
cruited during this entire period. At the 
present time they are taking on all the 
labor they can get. The figures show 
that at present, as of the lst day of 
January, there are 37,578 men working 
in that navy yard. January 20 is the 
last day for which I have a report. Up 
to January 20, 2,012 men have been 
hired. In the meantime 839 men have 
been lost. The quota is said to be 40,000; 
and the yard is said to be in need of men 
up to that-number. 

Mr. President, there are 16 masters in 
this yard. Men who have been there for 
a long time say that they have never 
known a master to be discharged from 
a shipyard for inefficiency. Some of the 
witnesses told of the conduct of the mas- 
ters. Some of the things they do seem 
small, but they have a great effect upon 
the spirit of the men. Witnesses told of 
one master going through the plant and 
breaking up 15 or 20 stools on which the 
men were sitting. In a few days it was 
necessary for the Government to replace 
the stools. In his letter, the Under Sec- 
retary tells us that such things represent 
an expense of only a few hundred dollars; 
but, Mr. President, they mean more than 
that. They affect the morale and spirit 
of the men. 

Witness after witness testified that 50- 
percent production was all that was be- 
ing obtained in connection with build- 
ing new ships. Only one man testified 
that it would run as high as 75 or 80 per- 
cent. He was in the pattern-making de- 
partment. The peculiar thing was that 
when the master testified before the 
committee, the only department which 
he said did not have enough work to do 
was the pattern department. The other 
testimony all showed that that was the 
only department which had enough work 
to keep the men busy. The witness from 
the pattern department stated that he 
felt that up to 80-percent production was 
being obtained in that department, 
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I have spoken of the men who were 
working on the Champlain. That is a 
carrier, and it is needed at sea as soon as 
it can be put in the water. One man 
testified that on a certain Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday he and 
two other men were sent to do certain 
work when the leaderman knew that 
there was no work for them to do, and 
that it had already been done. Those 
three men were sent to a certain place 
and stayed there during that period. 

Another witness testified that on the 
very day they had told the leaderman 
they needed a welder for a short job, the 
leaderman insisted on sending the weld- 
er there and having her remain all day; 
that the welder actually worked in the 
morning from 9:05 until 9:25, and then 
waited until 2:25, and then worked until 
2:30—just 5 minutes. The witness esti- 
mated that the Government would have 
to pay that welder for the actual work 
done, on an hourly basis. He said that if 
the welder was paid on an hourly basis, 
the payment would amount to $23.46. 

Another witness who testified about 
timing the workers, said that in connec- 
tion with work on Sundays, he had timed 
a person who was going to the rest room, 
He testified that the first time that per- 
son went to the-rest room he stayed 45 
minutes; that he had gone there four 
times that particular day; and that he 
had spent a little more than 3 hours in 
the shop. That was on the Sunday pre- 
vious to our going there. 

Another witness testified that he saw 
loafing in the storeroom 25 or 30 men 
who claimed they did not have anything 
to do. The witness testified that the 
leaderman came along and told them to 
go down into the ship and hide, that the 
storeroom was not the proper place for 
them to be loafing. 

There is considerable testimony in the 
record that only approximately 50 per- 
cent of the time is spent on essential 
work. A witness testified about jobs be- 
ing overmanned. He said that if 10 men 
can do a job, they will send 20 to do it, 
and that actually one is in the way of 
another. Representatives of the metal 
trades testified that so many persons 
were put into a room that they could not 
work, that they had lack of supervision, 
that there was featherbedding, and that 
they had to wait for the crafts to finish 
the job. One man described working in 
a room 12 feet by 12 feet, with a smoke- 
stack going up through the center of it. 
He testified that 10 men were sent to that 
room and that there was not sufficient 
space for all 10 men to work there, so 
some had to go outside and come back 
later to relieve others who had been 
working. 

The wages paid joiners—in other 
words, expert carpenters—are $1.26 an 


hour. A lay-out man is paid $1.32 an 
hour. Not all the men were union mem- 
bers. Some of them were nonunion men, 


It is not a closed shop, according to evi- 
dence we received from both sides, 
Some of the men testified before the com- 
mittee that they had belonged to a union 
previously, but that they were not then 
members. 

The working hours there are 9 hours a 
day. The men are paid for 9% hours, 
They work three Sundays each month, 
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Later I shall read what the Navy’s report 
of last December shows in that connec- 
tion. 

The testimony shows beyond the pos- 
sibility of contradiction that 15 minutes 
before the whistle blows the men leave 
their jobs, and when they come back it is 
15 or 20 minutes before they return to 
the jobs. The testimony was that some 
of the men were not doing anything at 
all that day. 

On one of the new ships at almost any 
time of the day, the testimony shows, one 
could see on the flight deck and on the 
hangar deck from 100 to 150 men who 
were not working. About 10 minutes 
before the whistle blows, a witness testi- 
fies, one could see a thousand men upon 
those decks, waiting, before quitting time, 
to get off. 

The testimony shows that if you go 
down into a hold you probably will find 
only 1 out of 10 men or, as the witness 
stated, only 1 out of 8 men working. 
I personally observed conditions on one 
of the top decks of this carrier. Not 
more than 1 man in 10 was working. I 
am sure other members of the committee 
observed the same condition. However, 
at this same time, we are advised that, 
according to the War Manpower Com- 
mission—and let me say that the Com- 
mission cooperated with us in the survey, 
and representatives of the Commission 
went there with us—4,400 more men are 
now needed. 

One workman described a good work- 
man as follows: One who is in good at- 
tendance, one who has a good bond-drive 
record and who makes good donations to 
the collections. The witness said he 
would be a fine man. Mr. President, no 
one wishes to hinder the selling of bonds 
and the making of the various collec- 
tions; but it appears to me that the ac- 
tual workman has a further duty, be- 
sides merely the buying of bonds. The 
bond is sold to help pay him and others 
for their work, and to enable the Govern- 
ment to employ sufficient men to do the 
needed work, each of them to do a day’s 
work in return for the wages paid by 
means of the bonds which he and his 
fellow citizens are buying. 

With respect to the “slow-down,” a 
witness testified he was told to make the 
job last. The work is stretched out. A 
witness said that when the work load is 
not up to what it could be and jobs are 
scarce, he was told to say, “I can stretch 
it.” At that time that condition was 
general in the ship. The witness said, 
“You can stretch it out double.” One 
man said he had not been ordered ‘to 
stretch it, but that it is the natural thing 
to do when they see what is going on 
around them. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KIt- 
GORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. To me, that is the worst 
of all the conditions complained about. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is very serious. 

Mr. WALSH. If in that yard or in 
any other yard there is a conspiracy 
among Government workers to stretch 
out the work and to slow down produc- 
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tion, it is a very serious offense, in my 
opinion, and I am sure the Senator agrees 
with me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope the Senator’s 
committee will investigate that matter 
to the core, and will find out who are the 
leaders, and will have them prosecuted, 
and also will find out who are the su- 
periors in that navy yard, or in the Navy, 
who should know about the situation but 
have done nothing to correct it. 

To me that condition is inconceivable. 
I can understand loafing; I can under- 
stand an inferior type of labor which the 
navy yards are obliged to hire; I can un- 
derstand that civil-service regulations 
may tie the hands of the management so 
that it is not always to be able to get the 
best and most efficient labor; but if there 
is a spirit of “take it easy and do not pro- 
duce too much,” that is intolerable, and 
to me it is unbelievable. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to have 
the able senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts state his views in that connection. 
I feel wholeheartedly, as he does, that we 
must go to the bottom of these matters, 
we must bring them to light, and that 
prosecution should be had in all cases in 
which it is warranted. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McFarLaNnp in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not the Senator’s 
opinion, from the testimony in the hear- 
ings, that statements about the existence 
of such a spirit did not emanate from the 
individual workers themselves, but that 
the workers received such an impression 
as a result of being told, “This is all we 
see in sight”? So they gained the im- 
pression that they had better make that 
much last. Was not that the situation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Exactly. 

Mr. KILGORE. That was testified to 
by witness after witness, and they 
“kicked” because they did not have 
enough work; because, as the Senator 
has said, the witnesses stated, “When we 
work all day and are busy the work goes 
fast and the day is short.” 

I believe the Senator will remember 
two or three witnesses who made that 
statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and they said 
that 8 hours was a long time when they 
had nothing to do. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. What the Senator 
means is that a certain portion of the 
work was being assigned to a certain 
group of men, and that when it had 
been performed and there were no more 
orders from Washington, or from the 
Navy Department, the men had to be 
dropped from employment, or the work 
had to be stretched out. 

Mr. KILGORE. The leadman would 
Say, “This is all the job we have in 
sight.” Whereupon the men would pro- 
ceed to stretch out the job. 

Mr. WALSH. From time to time 
various persons from the navy yard 


have visited me and asked that contracts 
be procured and sent to this yard or that 
yard. When they had finished the job 
on which they were engaged, and it was 
perhaps necessary for some men to be 
dropped from employment, the union’s 
representatives came and asked for more 
work, 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that one 
of the causes for the unnatural slow- 
down in work has been described by some 
of the witnesses as the subcontracting 
of work to other yards. As they said, the 
workmen protested against the situation 
and often went to the higher-ups. A job 
was brought in at a time when 300 men 
were idle or off the pay roll. It would 
have taken 4 or 5 months to complete it. 
The employees tried to get their superior 
officers to keep the work in that par- 
ticular yard, but it was sent to another 
yard. As a natural consequence, the men 
slowed down in the performance of their 
work, 

Mr. President, I believe that another 
thing which causes men to slow down is 
the so-called private work in the yard. 
I wish to describe that rather in detail 
because of the effect it has upon the 
morale of the men. One of the most 
difficult things the men have to do is to 
make a survey of the yard. We appre- 
ciate Cook’s Tours. We know what is 
coming, but in the past 2 or 3 years we 
have been able to look around and ob- 
serve and not be taken on a Cook’s Tour 
through the plant, as was described by 
the able Senator from New York. Soon 
one trip we split up into subcommittees 
and went into various buildings without 
any previous notice having been given. 

The reason I say that private work 
affects the morale of the men is that, 
as I was going through the plant, I fell 
behind and spoke to a workman, and 
out of the side of his mouth, in a whisper 
so that the officials could not hear him, 
he said, “Look for an oyster-shucking 
table over in the corner.” Another one 
said, “Look for some picture frames over 
in the corner.” Another one remarked 
to me, “Look for a checkerboard, or 
three of them, down in the lower room.” 
I shall have something to say about those 
various matters. The situation which I 
have described is contagious. It affects 
every one of the employees. Each 
knows what is going on, and it breaks 
down the spirit and the desire to produce. 

The record shows that much work was 
done on private orders. A witness stated 
that when there was technical work to 
be done, if a private work job came 
in they dropped the work which they 
were doing in order to do the private 
work, which came first. 

Sitting in the shop among the private 
items to be worked upon was a small safe 
belonging to a lieutenant. It was a metal 
case only a foot by a foot in size. It 
was equipped with a lock. But it had 
been brought in, and the men had con- 
sidered it as a private job. They had 
installed small drawers in the safe. 
They had even lined it with green felt, 
I obtained the time card on that par- 
ticular safe. On the 13th day of Janu- 
ary 1945 there was expended $16.20 
worth of labor, and on January 15, 
$10.83 worth of labor, or a total of $27.03 


which represented the cost of the job. 
It had not yet been finished, and work- 
men in that yard considered it a private 
piece of work for the lieutenant. It af- 
fected the morale of not only the par- 
ticular workman who told me to look 
at it, but of all the other workmen, be- 
cause information concerning it went 
out over the yard. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. What was the private 
work to which the Senator refers? Was 
it work done for an officer, or for a private 
individual, for which no payment was 
made? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was done for 
either an officer, a master, or a civil- 
service employee, and the men felt that 
it had no direct relationship to the war. 

Mr. WALSH. Was it a naval job? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the safe come from 
a@ naval vessel? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr.WALSH. Was it going back to the 
naval vessel? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it was going 
into the office of the lieutenant. 

Mr. WALSH. Was it going to the of- 
fice of the lieutenant, or to his home? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was going into his 
Office. 

Mr. WALSH. So it was being moved 
from a ship for use in the lieutenant’s 
new job in some office capacity. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should not put it 
in that way. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand a little 
more about the situation, perhaps, than 
does the Senator from Michigan. The 
cabinet was a little steel cabinet about 
12 by 12 inches in size. 

Mr. WALSH. Was it a private job 
being done for a naval officer, and was 
it for his own individual use? 

Mr. KILGORE. The theory was that 
it was to be used in his office. The officer 
is said to have stated, “I got this off the 
salvage pile and brought it in to have it 
fixed up for my own office, because every- 
one else has one like it.” It was not a 
safe. It was a small steel cabinet which 
would correspond to a dispatch case. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator says that 
it was being repaired. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Was there any evidence 
that it was a private job, and that the 
employees of the yard were repairing 
the cabinet for private use? 

Mr. KILGORE. The empty box, with- 
out the felt-lined compartments, could 
have been used. 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with that state- 
ment. If a naval officer asks to have a 
box, a safe, or some other article changed 
or modified for use by the Navy, that may 
be extravagant. On the other hand, if 
he asks one or more employees to repair 
something for him personally in their 
own time, that is an entirely different 
matter. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but I also believe that there is too 
much divergence of the employee’s time 
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when he has to do what was done in this 
case, 

Mr. WALSH. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak a few minutes on the work 
in the lucite room. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before proceeding, 
will the Senator say how much the work 
to which he has referred amounted to 
altogether? Was it a considerable 
amount, or was it limited to the particu- 
lar case which he cited? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The work was con- 
siderable. I shall try to describe some 
other things as I proceed, showing that 
the amount of work was considerable. 

I wish to describe the work in the 
lucite room, and state what we found 
in going through the room. It was only 
a small office, not more than 15 feet 
square. It may possibly have been 20 
feet square. It was a workshop. Out- 
side we found about 398 sheets of scarce 
lucite, and the testimony disclosed that 
all of it had been ordered out of the 
warehouse, and to be stored outside the 
coor of the lucite room. It had been 
there from August, and one of the wit- 
nesses said it was worth $18.75 a sheet 
and there were about 398 sheets. He 
said that it was placed there and had re- 
mained there. They could not tell us 
whether it was surplus or what it was, 
but it could not be declared to be surplus 
so long as it was outside of that small 
office on this floor. It merely shows how 
this material was handled. 

This witness described the taking of 
lumber, large timbers, to a dump and 
being burned there. It was claimed they 
were good timbers. 

Another witness, by affidavit, showed 
that 100,000 gallons of Diesel oil were 
pumpcd into a sludge oil tank to dispose 
of it. Another witness described how 
workmen tore down their benches and 
built them up again because they wanted 
to keep busy at work, although benches 
were in good condition and needed no 
repairs. 

One of the chief complaints, which 
came from another witness was concern- 
ing the destruction of insulation. It was 
stated that insulation work would be 
done three times. It would be put on, 
and then the electricians would come 
along and say they had not done their 
work and the insulation would be re- 
moved. Then the steam fitters or pipe 
fitters would come along and say “we 
have not done our work.” So, as the 
testimony shows, much insulation was 
destroyed because the pipes which had 
been put under this insulation had not 
beer tested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. After 
hearing the witnesses testify—and I pre- 
sume publicly so that the persons re- 
sponsible for the wastage which the Sen- 
ator describes had an opportunity of re- 
buttal and an opportunity to deny—that 
valuable timber was destroyed by fire and 
that all these other wastages had oc- 
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curred, did they have an opportunity to 
refute that testimony? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They were asked 
about it. This was in executive session 
and the witnesses were sworn in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Were the 
persons responsible who were informed 
of these facts have an opportunity to 
reply? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They were asked 
about these various facts, and there was 
a defense for most of the conditions, and 
a lack of knowledge as to others. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, KILGORE. I should like to ex- 
plain to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts the regulations so that he will un- 
derstand. Up to some months ago this 
lucite, which is in sheets of 40 by 50 and 
a quarter-inch thick, clear plastic, was 
used for plotting boards on battleships, 
carriers, and cruisers, and of course, was 
necessary in navy yards. It was discov- 
ered that it would bend when it was 
leaned on, so a new and much better 
glass was devised, and glass was substi- 
tuted, and the lucite was placed in a 
warehouse. So that it might be de- 
clared surplus, they had it brought to 
the lucite room where it could go into 
surplus. It got out of the hands of the 
property man, who could have declared 
it surplus and use it for airplane con- 
struction, for which it is very valuable, 
and it went to the lucite room and was 
stored there. There was lack of proper 
supervision; somebody should have seen 
to it that proper steps were taken to de- 
clare it surplus, 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say this to 
both Senators: My interest as chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee is to get 
at the facts and take action. I want to 
know if as a result of the committee’s 
investigation we should take action to 
remove the Secretary of the Navy or 
the commanding officer of the navy 
yard in question. Who is the man we 
can put our hands on to make an ex- 
ample of. This disclosure should be 
beneficial in every navy yard, and should 
make them cautious for the time being; 
but should not.drastic action be taken 
in the case of someone to whom we can 
tie this burning of valuable lumber and 
the wasteful practices referred to here? 
They may not be of very great impor- 
tance in themselves individually, but sev- 
eral of them show that there has been 
laxity on the part of someone. Who is 
the person against whom we can take 
action rather than merely discuss these 
matters in these debates and hear this 
presentation? Even the discussion will 
be of benefit, because it will be read in 
all the navy yards and there will be a 
change for the time being; but I think 
the committee could say, “This man or 
that man ought to be fired,” and let us 
go to the Navy Department and demand 
that it be done. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I say to the 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee that the point I was trying to make 
regarding lucite I did not fully develop, 
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There are some terrific weaknesses in the 
regulations that do not go to the human 
element at all, but are due to peacetime 
weaknesses which have not been cor- 
rected to take care of this vast construc- 
tion. 

For instance the granting of over-all 
job orders, signed by the master 
mechanic, which run for a period of 30 
days or so, on which all kinds of jobs can 
be done, some necessary and Many un- 
necessary, without any real appropria- 
tion, so that they could be charged up to 
construction. Such a condition indicates 
that amendments are needed, which the 
Senator’s committee could go into. 

Mr. WALSH. My committee does not 
make regulations. 

Mr. KILGORE. In my opinion, it is 
not a function of the Secretary. 

Mr. WALSH. We could be helpful. 

Mr. KILGORE. The committee of 
which the Senator from Massachusetts 
is chairman should make a recommenda- 
tion that the regulations be changed. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is making merely a 
preliminary report? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. The committee comes 
here with mere suggestions rather than 
a report. Who are the men loafing on 
the job? Who are those who are dere- 
lict? Is it a naval officer who is incom- 
petent or is it the master mechanic or is 
it some other master? Is there not some 
one in this navy yard or other navy yards 
of whom we can make an example, so as 
to give some assurance that it will not 
happen again? 

Mr. KILGORE. One factor is that the 
naval officer on the job who should know 
what is going on is not kept there long 
but is sent to sea. 

Mr. WALSH. No matter how long he is 
there, he ought to know enough to have 
subordinate officers in whom he has con- 
fidence to know what is going on and to 
submit reports. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that we took the superintendent of 
every shop in all the yards with us, so 
that everything we found we were very 
sure was discovered when: they were 
present, so they would understand. 

Mr. WALSH. Did they make any reply 
to these things? Where is the Navy’s 
explanation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They have no expla- 
nation, 

Mr. WALSH. Have they not made 
any? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. WALSH. The Navy sent me a 
Memorandum about some of these 
things. One was about a safe that had 
been taken off a submarine and was go- 
ing into an office to ke used for the safe- 
keeping of bonds and radio parts. That 
is their explanation about that. I do not 
know whether it was correct or not, but 
I suppose the committee would ask the 
Navy as to each one of these items. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We did; we had the 
Navy officers before us this morning. 
The difficulty is that the managers 
change. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they say these things 
are true and that they are responsible, or 
do they say that the system is wrong and 
they cannot control the carelessness on 
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the part of employees. 
answer? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Their answer is that 
the naval officer who had been there had 
been sent to sea. 

Mr. WALSH. Was he the commanding 

fficer? 

; Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; they have a 
commanding officer and the manager. 

Mr. WALSH. So that the answer is 
that the commanding officer who knew 
about it was sent to sea, and did not take 
any action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They do not admit 
he knew about it, and they say they did 
not let him go to sea because of his work 
or because of this adverse report. 

Mr. WALSH. Did not some master 
mechanic know about these things? 
Certainly there is some individual higher 
up than these poor workmen whom we 
can discipline for this condition and not, 
as the result of these disclosures, resort 
to a drastic law to draft labor. Can we 
not correct it by punishing, if it be pos- 
sible, those in executive positions? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think we can; I 
am sure we can, I shall do everything 
I can to get to the bottom of the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. I hope the Senator will 
try to see if we cannot set an example 
once for all. As I have said, the evidence 
is helpful in that it will be read in every 
navy yard and every arsenal, and it will 
have a beneficial effect, but the most val- 
uable thing of all would be to have some 
executive held responsible and pun- 
ished—a naval officer, if it is a naval 
matter, a civilian, if it is a civilian. But 
we would have trouble removing any ci- 
vilian without evidence, because there are 
civil-service regulations for their protec- 
tion. Charges must be preferred and 
proven. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, I 
wish to speak about the orders, and the 
method of indicating the amount of 
labor to be used on a particular order 
that has helped and hurt labor and 
caused excessive costs. 

There is a pink-slip order. The orders 
are not numbered consecutively, so that 
one uses it or does not use it as he pleases, 
but if one uses one of those pink slips, he 
puts on it the amount of labor he antici- 
pates being necessary. 

One witness describes it in this way, 
that if it would take $25 worth of labor 
to do a job, $125 might be indicated upon 
the slip, and then they make sure that 
that much labor is charged on that slip 
against that particular job. 

I wish to take one particular order 
number, that is, order No. X-8140. This 
comes out of the foundry, and as I was 
going through this shop, a witness told 
me that there was an oyster-shucking 
table over in the corner. I was curious 
to know how an oyster-shucking table 
was going to help win the war, so I went 
over and looked at it, and this is what I 
discovered. It had an order number, 
No. X-8140. Here is the diagram, Ex- 
hibit 1, showing what this oyster table 
was. It is made out of fir. It is cabinet 
work. They were careful to see that all 
the screws were countersunk and the 
edges smoothed. It is 16 feet long. It 
has a backboard 12 inchés high. It has 
a depth of 45 inches. It has 4 holes in, 
it, through which oyster shells can be 
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dropped. The holes are 5 inches by 5 
inches. The table has four highly pol- 
ished oak blocks, 4 by 2 inches, hollowed 
out so that an oyster may be placed in 
the block and be shucked much easier. 
One man described working a whole half 
day on the blocks. 

There was an explanation for that. 
The statement had been made that com- 
mandants come and go, but the masters 
stay on forever, The explanation was 
that the masters were going to have an 
oyster party in their closed room in the 
cafeteria, and they had that one board 
made. The officials say in a letter to 
me that the actual cost of the board was 
$14.60, $11.97 in Iabor, and $2.63 in ma- 
terial. 

Mr. President, I should like to have 
every Member of the Senate look at that 
board, which is here as an exhibit. I 
think it would be good for the Under 
Secretary to see the board. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Who issued the order? 

Mr FERGUSON. Mr. Williams, the 
master in the joiners’ department. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator permit 
the order to be placed in the Recorp? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I shall ask to 
place it in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the order 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp. 

[Order omitted from Recorp under 
rules of Joint Committee on Printing.] 

Mr. WALSH. What was the oyster 
board to be used for, and where was it 
to be used? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was to be used in 
the cafeteria for a party given by the 
masters on Friday night; we were there 
on Wednesday or Thursday. 

Mr. WALSH. So that this master is- 
sued an order to have made, at Govern- 
ment expense, with Government labor, 
a board or table which was to be used 
in shucking oysters at a masters’ party. 
Is that the story? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. What action has been 
taken against that man? 

Mr. FERGUSON. So far as I know, 
no action has been taken by the Navy. 

Mr. WALSH. Do they know the man’s 
name? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy defends the making of 
this board as a morale builder. 

Mr. WALSH. Oh, his claim is that 
the masters have clubs, like all officers 
end enlisted personnel, and that this 
was an adjunct of their club, which was 
on the Navy premises and used by the 
masters, instead of by enlisted men or by 
officers? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Here is the express 
language: 

It is true that a woodworker in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard built an oyster shucking board. 
The total cost in labor and material was 
exactly $14.60, or $11.97 in labor and $2.63 
in material. This oyster shucking board was 
built to protect one of the yard’s cafeteria 
table tops during an oyster roast which was 
being given for morale purposes in the yard. 


Mr. WALSH. What does the Under 
Secretary mean by “morale purposes’’? 
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Does he mean that the existence of these 
clubs helped to create a good morale? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not been able 
to discover just what is meant by “mo- 
rale’”’ when speaking in-connection with 
either management or labor. I think it 
is one of those words which is general in 
its nature, and if one wants an excuse for 
doing anything one can say that it is 
for morale purposes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the only club I found in the 
yard was the masters’ club. Other per- 
sonnel apparently do not have access to 
it. Only the masters have access to it. 
Not even the admiral has a key to it, nor 
does the custodian. 

Mr. WALSH. It would seem from some 
of the allegations, that “brass hats” 
ought to be taken off the admirals and 
placed on the masters in the navy yards. 

Mr. KILGORE. I said so at the out- 
set. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to be more diffi- 
cult to get rid of them than it is to get 
rid of “brass hats.” 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. If the Senator 
from Michigan will permit me to inter- 
rupt him further, < may say that the rea- 
son responsibility cannot be fixed for 
this thing is that it is being done under 
one of those general job orders which 
runs for months, and such a thing as this 
is simply sandwiched in under verbal re- 
quest. I do not know what job order this 
particular thing happened to be charged 
up to, but responsibility cannot be fixed 
because the name of the man who issued 
the order cannot be found. 

Mr. WALSH. Does not the order show 
the name? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. Only the general 
job order shows the name of the one who 
issued it. The Senator from Michigan 
will remember that some seven or eight 
hundred dollars’ worth of work was done 
under that general job order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This particular or- 
der has the name on it. 

Mr. WALSH. If the individual whose 
name appeared on the order were asked 
about it he might say that this work was 
not contained in the general job order, 
but that someone down the line did not 
know that, and ordered the work to be 
done. The Senator speaks of a general 
order; that the work would be said to 
come under a general order, and the in- 
dividual who performed it therefore 
would not be subject to blame? 

Mr. KILGORE. In tracing the matter 
down, I will say to the Senator, the work 
came on the general job order, and one 
master signed that order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The sketch or print 
they were going to use was signed. 

By an examination of the records with 
respect to this job number X-8140 one 
cannot distinguish what labor devoted 
to the particular work. Therefore they 
can cover it up by putting it under the 
number of a general job order. 

One thing, as I have said, which greatly 
concerns these workmen, and I think 
that it broke their spirit in a way, was 
the furniture which was made for the 
master’s room. I should like to describe 
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it, because I think it is worth a descrip- 
tion. It was made 8 months ago when 
we were straining every nerve to have 
ships constructed. The table in that 
room is 25 feet long and 4 feet wide. It 
is of solid mahogany. It has four mas- 
sive legs under it. The foot under each 
leg is made of a piece of 12 by 4 solid 
walnut. 

The carving of a claw on each one of 
these legs was made by one man, and it 
took him a day to make the particular 
carving. We were informed by that man 
himself that he spends 30 percent of his 
time on nonproductive so-called private 
work, not on work essential to winning 
the war. That table was built on the 
fourth floor of the shop. It was crated. 
It took 12 or 15 men several hours to 
teke it down the elevator because the 
top of the table was 25 feet long and 4 
feet wide, and they did not want to scar 
it. 

They were not satisfied with making 
that table alone for the clubroom of the 
16 masters. They made a large chair 
known as the master’s chair to be placed 
at the head of that table. The same man 
carved the eagle of the United States and 
other designs upon that chair. They 
were not satisfied with that, but had to 
have a mirror with a carved eagle over 
the top of it in the rear of the table. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? : 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Was an order issued for 
the making of this furniture for the mas- 
ters’ clubroom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer that 
just about as the testimony was given. 
We had great difficulty in finding out on 
whose order it was done. I state frankly 
that I believe the man committed perjury 
before our committee when he refused 
to tell us who the higher-up was who 
ordered this work done. We have asked 
them to try and find the order, but they 
expressed doub’ that they ever would, be- 
cause the orders have no serial numbers 
on them, and they disappear in a short 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. 
this club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILcorE] and I 
made a visit to it. The door was locked, 
but we got in finally. 

Mr. WALSH. This furniture Was all on 
display there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Do the master mechanics 
contribute anything toward the support 
and maintenance of this club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand not. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that the 
Navy itself has contributed money to- 
ward it and permitted it to be furnished. 
Iam trying to find out whether the mas- 
ter mechanics themselves did all this, 
or whether they had any approval from 
the Navy Department. Does the Senator 
know anyihing about that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We failed in ascer- 
taining the real authority for the con- 
struction of this furniture, because the 
witness testified at first that he knew but 
Gid not want to tell, and then finally he 
miade up his mind he could not remember. 
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Mr. WALSH. Is the committee going 
to send all this testimony to the Navy 
Department? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr.WALSH. Thatis well. Is the com- 
mittee also going to ask the Navy De- 
partment for an investigation and re- 


port? 
Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 
Mr. WALSH. Has the Department 


made any report on the furniture to 
which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it has not as yet 
reported. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Navy support 
and maintain this masters’ club? Does 
it furnish the food and the refreshments 
and other things served there? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. The masters 
pay 25 cents a meal—it has been in- 
creased to 30 cents—in the cafeteria, 
which is one of the rooms in the masters’ 
club. 

Mr. WALSH. So it is a club where the 
masters meet socially, and have their 
lunch in the middle of the day? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And they pay for their 
own lunch? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH. And manage it all them- 
selves? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But they took advan- 
tage, apparently, from what the Senator 
has said, of their positions as masters, 
to have some furniture made at the Gov- 
ernment’s expense. It is important to 
know, it seems to me, whether the Navy 
officials higher up approved of that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As to that, we could 
not get an answer from the witness. 

Mr. President, in relation to this club 
I wish to describe some things in the din- 
ing room. A sideboard was there. It 
looked as fine as any piece of Grand 
Rapids furniture. I pulled out a drawer 
immediately, knowing that Grand Rap- 
ids furniture makers usually place their 
label inside on a little plate. I could not 
find such a label. Then I was informed 
that that sideboard had been made at 
the navy yard. Two smaller sideboards 
were also made there. They were made 
of fine mahogany, and were of first-class 
workmanship. 

In- that room was something which 
came out of the so-called metal shop. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the property now 
owned by the Navy or by this club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is owned by the 
club of the masters, as I am informed. 

Mr. WALSH. It is on Navy property? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the Navy Build- 


-ing. 


Mr. WALSH, And so far as the Sena- 
tor knows, the furniture in it is owned 
by the members of the masters’ club? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The furniture has 
carved upon it “M M A”, meaning 
“Master -Mechanics’ Association” and 
“N N Y”, Norfolk Navy Yard, is graved 
by handcarving on all this furniture in 
the yard. This club has two large rooms, 
cut off from the central cafeteria, and is 
entered by a different entrance. We 
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were informed that it was for the exclu- 
sive use of the masters’ association of 
the yard. The yard superintendent who 
was with us had difficulty in obtaining 
a key. Finally he had to locate a master 
in order to get into the club rooms. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr.WALSH. Have the naval officers a 
club there? 

Mr. KILGORE. There is a naval 
officers’ club, but it has no connection 
with this club. 

Mr. WALSH. Iam trying to compare 
this station with other stations of which 
I have some knowledge. At other sta- 
tions the naval officers have a club where 
they lunch. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. And the masters have a 
club where they lunch. The enlisted 
personnel have places where they lunch, 
and the same is true of the civilian em- 
ployees. 

Mr. KILGORE. The civilian employ- 
ees have only cafeterias. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me that the 
masters are seeking to imitate the officers 
by having as luxurious a club as the naval 
officers have and by having the Navy 
supply them with furniture. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This club is very 
much smaller than the officers’ club. 

Mr. President, in the dining room next 
to the club room was a steam table, made 
of stainless steel. It measured about 12 
by 3% feet, and was equipped with 
electrical connections so that the food 
could be kept warm. The men in the 
yard complained about the use of stain- 
less steel for that purpose, when it was 
so urgently needed for war purposes. 
The workmanship on the table was of 
a high class, and many hours must have 
been required to build it. The room in 
which the steam table is used is not more 
than 25 or 30 feet from the kitchen. As 
these workmen testified, the furniture 
in this room was put there solely for the 
use of the masters. We have the testi- 
mony of men who are familiar with the 
construction of furniture. They say that 
it would cost as much as $5,000 to make 
this furniture. The Under Secretary de- 
scribes it in his letter as having a value 
of about $200. 

One other item which I wish to men- 
tion is the making of checkerboards. I 
can conceive that the making of check- 
erboards for the masters, who have idle 
time, may affect their so-called morale, 
and that a master may be enabled to go 
home at night and say to his family 
“My patriotism has been raised today 
because I have been able to play check- 
ers at work.” Some of the workmen de- 
scribed these boards as costing as much 
as $50 in labor. 

Mr. President, I think it is well that 
we know exactly what is done when 
these checkerboards are made. We 
were told that the checkerboards were 
in the lucite room. We asked to see 
them. The man to whom we talked de- 
nied that he had any checkerboards. 
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There were three of them there. I sug- 

ested to him that he come to the hotel 
room that evening and be prepared to 
take an oath about the checkerboards. 
By the time he reached the committee 
room, about 9 o’clock, he had a very 
vivid memory, so vivid that he could 
describe the checkerboards, and just 
how they were made. We had seen one 
of them in the master’s room, and I sug- 
gested that it would be well for us to 
take one of them with us as an exhibit, 
so that the Under Secretary could see 
it and judge for himself. 

I have before me today in the Senate 
Chamber a checkerboard made at Gov- 
ernment expense. It is not an ordinary 
painted board. It is not made of card- 
board; it is made of solid walnut. The 
white squares are inlaid with maple. 
On the border are the chess emblems— 
the knight, the rédok, and so forth. 
Around the checkerboard there is inlaid 
a fine line of white maple, less than an 
eight of an inch in width. 

This board was being made by a man 
who claims that he is essential to the 
war effort and who is evading service in 
the United States Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps. It was stated that he was 
making three such boards. The Under 
Secretary says that these boards are for 
the morale of the masters. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Were these boards to be 
used in the masters’ club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the testi- 
mony. 

Mr. WALSH. How many of them were 
there in all? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There are 16 mas- 
ters. There are now two checkerboards 
in the masters’ club. 

Mr. WALSH. How many boards were 
there in all? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Three were. being 
made at that particular time. 

Mr. WALSH. Was the Senator able to 
obtain the orders for the making of those 
boards? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; we have not 
been able to obtain the orders for these 
particular boards. 

Mr. WALSH. Apparently, from what 
the Senator is saying, the furniture for 
this club was made largely on Govern- 
ment working time, and with Govern- 
ment materials. 

Mr. FERGUSON, It was made on Gov- 
ernment working time and with Govern- 
ment materials. 

Mr. WALSH. I infer from what the 
Senator says that he discovered, at least 
in some parts of the yard, a rather un- 
friendly, if not bitter, feeling on the part 
of the workmen toward the masters. 
Was that feeling extensive? 

_ Mr. FERGUSON. It was very exten- 
Sive. 

Mr. WALSH. That is an unfortunate 
situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is very bad. 

Mr. WALSH. There is, I infer, a hid- 
den rebellion in the breasts of some of 
the employees against their masters. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is great re- 
sentment at what is going on. Just such 
things as this are causing the resent- 
ment, 
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Mr. President, this board has not been 
painted or varnished. The wood had 
just been sanded on the particular day 
when we received it as an exhibit. We 
have testimony that as much as 3 days 
are required to make one of these boards. 
There are many other items. I shall only 
mention them, because they are knick- 
knacks. Nevertheless, they create re- 
sentment on the part of the men. 

Another exhibit which I have before 
me is made of lignum vitae, a very impor- 
tant war material. It is a napkin ring. 
It will be noted that it is bored out in the 
center. One man told us, on oath, that it 
requires an hour to bore out the center. 
The men feel that these things are being 
made for private use and not for the use 
of the Navy in winning the war. That is 
why the question is important to them, 
although the articles themselves may be 
small. One witness testified that in the 
past week or two, 250 such napkin rings 
were made. A special machine had to 
be made to bore out the center. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Were the napkin rings 
also for the club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We found No evi- 
dence of them in the club. 

Mr. WALSH. The reason I ask the 
question is that I have been on naval ves- 
sels and have found in the officers’ mess 
napkin rings furnished by the Govern- 
ment. I donot know whether they are of 
this particular type. The purpose of 
them is to save laundry. By the use of 
napkin rings napkins may be used for 
more than one meal. Did the Senator 
inquire whether these napkin rings were 
being made for naval vessels? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The letter of the 
Under Secretary states that they are for 
naval vessels; but the men tell us that 
because of the way they are made, they 
are being made for private use. That is 
the opinion of the men, and it is such 
things that are breaking down their 
spirit. 

Mr. WALSH. Did the Senator find 
any of them in the club? 

Mr. FERGUSON. None in the club. 

Mr. WALSH. So far, then, we have 
the testimony of the men that they 
thought they were for private use, and 
the statement of the Under Secretary 
that they are for official use on naval 
vessels. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. If they are being made 
for private use, and are taken outside 
the yard, that is larceny of Government 
property. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention some 
of the other things which the men claim 
have been made in the yard. One of 
them is a dog house. Others are a serv- 
ing table, knives, bracelets, rings, ash- 
trays, candlesticks, handbag handles, cig- 
arette boxes made of solid mahogany, 
cigar boxes, candle holders, picture 
frames, and a screen for a fireplace. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator has said the men told 
him those articles were for personal use 
and were taken outside the yard, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. They testified they 
made them on Government time, they 
made them for_a superior officer, and 
that is all they know about it. They do 
not pretend to know what he did with it. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, a superior 
officer might have some right, as in the 
case of the man with the safe, to have 
repairs done for his quarters; but, if 
they were made for an officer’s personal 
use, it should not take 1 hour to dis- 
charge from the yard the master at 
whose orders such work was done. Of 
course, if it was done for naval use, the 
situation is different; but, as the Senator 
has said, the men at least suspect that 
it was for private use. The Senator has 
said that there is widespread a rather 
bitter feeling on the part of the em- 
ployees against the masters. 

Mr: FERGUSON that is correct. Mr. 
President, I am very glad the able senior 
Senator from Massachusetts takes such a 
great interest in this matter because it is 
a very serious one. 

With regard to one item let me say I 
think even the strongest imagination 
would have difficulty in understanding 
how it would help us win the war. That 
is the item of handles for a lady’s hand- 
bag. Other evidence was that a handle 
was made for a smoothing iron. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, will the 
Senitor yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to say that my 
interest is to localize and fix the blame 
where it belongs, and to have some action 
taken against any wrongdoers. My in- 
terest is to make sure that the records 
of Admiral King, Admiral Nimitz, Ad- 
miral Horne, Admiral Jacobs, and the 
Secretary of the Navy—all of whom are 
innocent, and all of whom are gallantly 
fighting this war—are not tainted by the 
existence of such conditions in any part 
of any navy yard, without any action be- 
ing taken. I do not want the Navy 
Department as a whole to be held re- 
sponsible for a local situation which it is 
alleged is unsavory. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
vish to read now a portion of a report 
made last December by the Navy itself. 
Then I shall read the Under Secretary’s 
letter, and I shall make a few remarks 
about it. 

As I have said, the report states that 
it is estimated that the same amount of 
work could be accomplished with sub- 
stantially fewer employees. 

I read from the report: 

IDLE TIME 

Idle time, as used herein, includes plain 
loafing, which is the employee's own fault; 
“stand-by time,” when men are idle due to 
no fault of their own, waiting for other 
trades, for material, or for the furnishing of 
instructions, 

STAND-BY 

On the other hand, much stand-by time 
and loafing was observed on board ships. 

Idle time at St. Helena 


That is one of the branch 
there— 


Was excessive; December 37,578: 36 percent, 
1,173; January 20 received 2,012—1,173, 839 
separate; 40,000. 
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Part of it attributable to the fact that 
leadermen and other critical supervision by- 
pass the ship superintendent and deal di- 
rectly with the officer in charge at St. Helena, 

They cease work at least 5 minutes before 
the whistle blows, instead of remaining at 
the job. 

The tempo of work decreased perceptibly 
during the survey. 

SUPERVISORS 

Grades both 4-A and 4-B. Their pay is 
cut if the number of workers under them 
is reduced. 

This wastes manpower. 

Means should be found to make it to the 
advantage of all concerned to do the work 
as quickly as possible with as few men as 
possible. 

Here is another criticism about put- 
ting the amount of wages on the order. 
Nothing has been done about it, but this 
report was filed about the first of De- 
cember: 

Making direct labor charges to jobs en- 
courages overmanning because only one 
type—1-—BM—of labor card is ordinarily fur- 
nished for each employee each day; the re- 
sult of this, although not contemplated by 
the actual instructions, is that too many 
workers having short jobs hang around, 
sometimes doing nothing the rest of the day, 
even though the job assigned many times 
may have required only 1 or 2 hours’ work. 

In not a few instances, it appeared that 
team or gangs of workers are assigned to a 
ship upon arrival and they in turn stay with 
the ship until its departure, whether their 
services are needed or not. 


That statement is contained in the re- 
port made last December to the Under 
Secretary. 

Now let me say a few words about the 
turn-over of officers. I read from the 
report: 

Officers’ turn-over in key positions is high, 
and changes during the current 6 months 
are so numerous as to be detrimental to effi- 
ciency. 


We find that the new captain now in 
charge has come from the Bureau of 
Ships, and he has been at sea for ap- 
proximately 8 years. He goes as a new 
man to a yard where from 37,000 to 
40,000 persons are employed. The com- 
mandant is a new admiral, just placed 
in charge of the navy yard. But please 
understand that the higher officers are 
not transferred because of good man- 
agement but because transfers are rou- 
tine. If there is mismanagement, it will 
not be cured by saying that men are re- 
moved, not because of it but in spite 
of it. 

The report refers to Sunday work and 
to the so-called private items. The 
men work on Saturdays and on Sundays. 
They receive pay for overtime when do- 
ing such jobs. The report says: 

Quite a number of employees were ob- 
served on Sunday manning jobs that ap- 
peared to be by no means urgent. 


I assume that checkerboards or oyster- 
shucking boards, bracelets, and so forth, 
are meant. 

The report further states: 


Sunday work should be confined to urgent 
Jobs. 


It cannot be said that these condi- 
tions exist because of poor labor rela- 
tions, because the report states specifi- 
cally that “labor relations are generally 
satisfactory.” 
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Mr. President, I now wish to refer 
to the letter which I have mentioned, 
because I think the release of this let- 
ter will have more to do with having 
these masters feel that they can do such 
things and not be checked on by those 
higher up than anything else which has 
occurred, not only in respect to the utili- 
zation of Government yards but in re- 
spect to the utilization of labor all over 
the country, because they will know that 
those in high office in the United States 
condone this sort of thing and even 
stand back of it. Let me say that I 
have not taken back one word I used 
when I said that such actions go al- 
most to the point of treason, because I 
sincerely believe that actions which re- 
sult in help and aid to the enemy, in- 
stead of helping and aiding the armed 
forces of the United States in this war, 
do border on treason; and, as the able 
senior Senator from Massachusetts has 
said, if the charges are true the acts 
border on sabotage. 

I said that not more than 1 in 10 of 
the men were working. I do not take 
back one word of that statement, because 
it is absolutely true, and other Senators 
can vouch for the same thing. We saw 
that condition. 

Mr. President, I will now read the let- 
ter. The Under Secretary of the Navy 
said in the letter: 

This is a serious charge against a loyal 
and able unit of the Naval Establishment 
which I cannot let pass unanswered. The 
record of the Norfolk yard, including its 
labor utilization record, is good. During 1944 
the Norfolk Navy Yard, in addition to build- 
ing new ships (including 1 large aircraft 
carrier), repaired 2,458 ships so that they 
could return to active duty with the Navy. 
Of these 2,458 ships, 830 had to be dry- 
docked in the course of the repair work, and 
the Norfolk Navy Yard has the outstanding 
record of having drydocked and repaired dur- 
ing 1944 more vessels than any other navy 
yard anywhere in the world. I do not be- 
lieve that a navy yard with this outstand- 
ing record deserves to be accused by you of a 
condition amounting almost to the point 
of treason. Nor do I believe that this yard 
could achieve this record if, as you said, ‘not 
more than 1 in 10 (workers) was working.” 


Mr. President, if the men of that yard . 


had performed the amount of work which 
the Under Secretary describes—the testi- 
mony clearly shows that they worked 
only 15 percent of the time—TI say to 
the Under Secretary that they could have 
performed double that amount of work 
if they had had proper supervision, 
proper organization, and a proper spirit 
influencing them from the top. 

The Under Secretary continues: 

You offer in partial support of these ac- 
cusations the following specific facts: 

“A fancy checkerboard made of mahogany 
and bird's-eye maple was made for one of 
the Navy’s civilian masters of shipbuilding 
at Norfolk. It was built by Navy workers 
on Government time. An oyster table was 
another luxury built for another master ship- 
builder for an oyster party he was giving 
friends.” 

At the outset I want to make clear that 
all of the articles which I shall discuss were 
made for use within the Navy. 


I do not know what he means by “the 
Navy,” but I had never understood that 
civilian employees under civil service 
were in the United States Navy. It is 
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true that some of them use their status 
to avoid service in the Navy. 

I continue reading from the commu- 
nication: 

They were not for private use or use outside 
the Navy. Moreover, they were made by 
workers in intervals between their more ur- 
gent assignments. 


But, Mr. President, the testimony is 
clear that the so-called private work 
comes first and not afterwards. 

The Under Secretary continues, as 
follows: 


It is true that a woodworker in the Norfolk 
Navy Yard built an oyster-shucking board. 


~The total cost in labor and material was 


exactly $14.60, or $11.97 in labor and $2.63 in 
material. This oyster-shucking board was 
built to protect one of the yard’s cafeteria 
table tops during an oyster roast which was 
being given for morale purposes in the yard. 


Mr. President, that may have been 
building up morale, but from what I 
heard from men who worked there, it 
was doing just the opposite; it was break- 
ing down morale. 


It is also true that a few checkerboards were 
made in the woodworking shop of the yard 
for one of the recreational facilities at the 
yard. While an investigation which I have 
initiated indicates that the boards were more 
elaborate than necessary, each board required 
the intermittent time of one man for a total 
of 2 days. The cost of the materials was 
negligible. 

Although you did not mention them in 
your interview, I understand that you also 
found that the Norfolk yard’s woodworking 
shop had made napkin rings and had man- 
ufactured woodwork for one of the confer- 
ence rooms at the yard. 

Napkin rings made from waste materials 
and costing much less than 50 cents each 
were made in the woodworking shop of the 
yard for the use of officers serving on the new 
aircraft carrier Shangri La, which was built 
at the yard. I might add that this is stand- 
ard practice at this yard. Napkin rings save 
napkins and laundry aboard ship. 

As to the furniture in the master mechanics 
conference room all the chairs but one 
were removed as surplus from a ship con- 
verted at the yard. One chair and the con- 
ference table were built at the yard and were 
paid for by private funds of the Yard’s Co- 
operative Association. 

I submit, Senator Fercuson, that these 
minor items in -total probably would not 
add to $200 and are not sufficient basis for 
an accusation of conditions amounting “al- 
most to the point of treason” against a navy 
yard having the record in ship repair and 
construction of the yard at Norfolk, 


Mr. President, it is not the amount in- 
volved which is important, but the time 
which is spent. 

I continue reading from the Under Sec- 
retary’s letter: 


It is impossible for me to discuss all con- 
ditions which may have impressed you at 
Norfolk. 


Then he states that he does not have a 
summary or enumeration of the allega- 
tions made against the Norfolk Navy 
Yard. He then continues as follows: 


The Navy endeavors continuously to im- 
prove operating efficiency at all its navy yards, 
Specifically at Norfolk two manpower utiliza- 
tion surveys have been conducted within the 
past year. The first of these was conducted 
by the so-called Andrews Board, which in- 
cluded civil service and industrial experts. 
The second survey, completed about a month 
ago, was made by the Industrial Survey Divie 
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sion of the Secretary’s office, an agency espe- 
cially established to scrutinize manpower 
utilization in navy yards. 

The officers of the United States Navy who 
are operating the Norfolk Navy Yard are as 
patriotic and hardworking as anyone in the 
Government, and are doing the best job they 
can with the largely inexperienced supervi- 
sory force and personnel with which they 
have to work. 

Their operations are constantly inspected 
and supervised and steady improvement is 
being made as is definitely evidenced by the 
heavy decrease in man-hours required to 
build ships as compared to man-hours nec- 
essary for the same type of job a year or 2 
years ago. There is no just basis for un- 
reaconable condemnation of their perform- 
ance, 


Mr. President, as I have already said, 
I think the conditions which I have 
pointed out require the attention and 
consideration of each one of us, as well 
as of the Government. Why do I say 
“the Government”? Because I know 
from experience, and from the record, 
that many officials who are letting con- 
tracts state that they do not price them 
very carefully because they rely on the 
income tax for adjustment. They say 
that in that manner the Government re- 
covers from 85 to 90 percent of the total 
profit. With regard to the remaining 10 
percent they say, “We obtain that by re- 
negotiation.” But, Mr. President, in do- 
ing so they break down morale in indus- 
try all along the line. They state that a 
careful check will show that the work is 
done at the very lowest cost, because oth- 
erwise, when the next order is received, 
the men down the line would be able to 
obtain more money. Labor is not care- 
fully checked, and, therefore, hoarding 
results. 

We need the cooperation of industry 
in order to assure thai the pricing is done 
properly, that we do not waste any man- 
puwer, and that the men do not sit and 
wait for work. The report shows that in 
some instances men have gone onto a 
ship in process of construction and have 
remained there for some time, even when 
they were not needed. 

We need the patriotic cooperation of 
each and every laborer and workman, as 
well as those who supervise them. We 
should expose to the public gaze all these 
conditions by casting the limelight on 
them. I hope that our committee can go 
into the highways and byways in private 
industry and check them. I have reason 
to believe that the Norfolk Navy Yard is 
not the worst navy yard, or the worst 
arsenal in its waste of labor and man- 
power, and therefore I was glad today to 
lear the chairman of the committee 
state that there is a desire to check each 
and every one of them. I wish to say to 
the Navy and the Army that we hope we 
shall have their cooperation, and I know 
we shall have it, with few exceptions. I 
know what they must think about the 
“Cook tours” being conducted so that we 
may not obtain evidence. One man said 
that when the surveys were made the 
men were informed of them even 2 weeks 
in advance, so that they could get busy 
and show that they were working. 

Mr. President, we are going to ask for 
the cooperation of each and every per- 
son, both in private and public life, so 
that every ounce of our effort, without 
waste of manpower or ‘womanpower, 


may be exerted in production for the 
armed forces, and so that it may be pos- 
sible to supply properly the civilians at 
home who are making their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

It will require some praying on the 
part of those in charge of these impor- 
tant matters that they may have spirit- 
ual guidance, and on our part that we 
may be able to do what is before us, and 
finish it at the very earliest moment. 


PROPOSED INCREASES OF PAY FOR CAPI- 
TOL TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
there has come over from the House of 
Representatives, House bill 1427, a meas- 
ure relating to the compensation of tele- 
phone operators on the United States 
Capitol telephone exchange. With the 
bill there comes a letter from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Accounts of the 
House, addressed to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, now presiding, 
requesting immediate action on the bill, 
because it is to go into effect the Ist 
day of February. 

Ordinarily the bill would go to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. The chairmanship of that 
committee is vacant at this time. In 
order that the bill may be expedited and 
passed so that it may become effective 
on the Ist of February, if at all, I re- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and that 
it be referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, the 
late Senator Maloney of Connecticut was 
the chairman of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. I do not know 
whether any action has been taken 
toward filling that position. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No action has been 
taken to fill that chairmanship, and Iam 
making this request in order that the 
bill may be acted on promptly, and the 
Committee on Appropriations seems to be 
the proper committee to consider the bill. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Under the ordinary 
rules, I suppose the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1inces] would succeed to the 
chairmanship of the committee, if he de- 
sired. He is not present today. I am 
not a member of the committee, but I 
think some Senator who is a member of 
the committee should take some notice of 
the situation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
I do not know why a chairman should not 
be appointed. I would guess that the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS] would be the new chairman. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Florida is very ill in the hospital at Be- 
thesda. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know why the 
ranking majority member should not call 
the committee together. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] is the 
ranking majority member. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Ihave no objection 
to that committee considering the bill. 
My suggestion was made only in a desire 


to obtain action on the bill. It was 
acted on in the House by the Committee 
on Accounts, and would probably go to 
the Committee on Appropriations in the 
Senate, but apparently, under the letter 
I have, to which I have referred, it was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. It must be dealt 
with by way of appropriations anyway. 

Mr. TAFT. What does the bill pro- 
vide? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is a House bill 
relating to the compensation of telephone 
operators in the United States Capitol. 
It increases the salaries of the operators. 
It passed the House several days ago 
almost unanimously. 

Mr. TAFT. I see no reason why 
a meeting of the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds should not be 
called. I do not sunpose I could call 
a meeting. I should think the ranking 
majority member could do so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am advised that 
the Senator from Maryland will return 
to the Senate Thursday. I merely coun- 
Sel against action until that committee at 
least has an opportunity to be consulted. 
If the Senator from Nevada would agree 
to put the matter off until Thursday, I 
think perhaps we might be able to make 
just as much progress. 

Mr. McCARRAN. My reason for pre- 
Senting the matter is that the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is now in the chair, presiding 
over the Senate, and I am making the 

equest after consideration given to the 

matter by the present Presiding Officer. 
We think the bill should go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for immediate 
action. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I feel bound to ob- 
ject at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 


ENLIGHTENED NATIONALISM 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I realize 
the hour is late, and I shall hurry 
through the remarks I have prepared for 
this occasion. 

From all appearances, Mr. President, 
the Nation-wide debate over our foreign 
policy has taken on the earmarks of the 
debate during the last political campaign. 
It is full of dead cats, out-dated issues, 
foggy notions, and unnecessary vitupera- 
tion which we can ill-afford in so mo- 
mentous a discussion. This debate, Na- 
tion-wide, is mostly in the newspapers. 

As my humble contribution to clearing 
the air for a more sound and sensible de- 
bate, I should like to present some 
thoughts now. ; 

These thoughts are arranged so as to 
first, define the relevant terms; second, 
state the basic issue; third, reiterate my 
personal position on this issue; and 
fourth, propose a brief constructive pro- 
gram in line with my position. 

DEFINITIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY TERMS 


Now, first, if we are ever to come to a 
meeting of minds, we must reach an 
agreement on the meaning of the terms 
we use. 

Therefore, I am going to submit defi- 
nitions on five terms important to our 
discussion. Do not imagine that I hbe- 
lieve that my definitions, or those of any 
other single person, will be universally 
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accepted without qualification. But, at 
least, they will provide a basis on which 
we may systematically proceed and be 
more adequate to our task. 

The five terms most relevant to the 
foreign policy discussion in the past, 
present, and future are these: Non- 
interventionism, interventionism, isola- 
tionism, internationalism, and nation- 
alism. 

These words epitomize the opposing 
viewpoints among our people before and 
after Pearl Harbor. 

Each of these words to a greater or a 
lesser degree has become a “fight word.” 
Their very mention makes people see red. 
They have been used ambiguously and 
irresponsibly in smear campaigns. They 
have become filled with derogatory con- 
notations. 

Let us, however, examine them in the 
cold light of unemotional analysis. 

Noninterventionism was the belief in 
and desire for America’s nonparticipa- 
tion in the European war either as a de- 
clared or nondeclared belligerent. Par- 
enthetically, I may add that this belief 
was held by 70 to 90 percent of our people 
prior to Pearl Harbor, as indicated by 
every public-opinion poll, 

Interventionism was the belief in and 
desire for America’s participation in the 
Second World War as a declared belliger- 
ent. 

Isolationism was the belief in and de- 
sire for America’s abstaining from en- 
tangling herself in foreign alliances, ab- 
staining from meddling in other nations 
affairs, and the belief in and desire for 
America’s playing a free hand in foreign 
affairs. 

Internationalism is the belief in and 
desire for America’s entrance into a 
supergovernment which, for the purpose 
of international peace, pools the sover- 
eignty of national states and exerts 
dominion over those states in a manner 
supposedly irrespective of particular na- 
tional interests. 

Nationalism—and when I say “nation- 
alism” I mean the new enlightened na- 
tionalism of today—is the belief in and 
desire for America’s advancement and 
protection of its own interests and sov- 
ereignty; the desire for our cooperation 
in world affairs in a manner consistent 
with such self-interest and sovereignty 
and for America’s participation in estab- 
lishing a peace which will make for en- 
during peace, if humanly possible. 

It will be noted that the past tense 
was used for three of these definitions. 
That is because “noninterventionism” 
and “interventionism” went out the win- 
dow when the Japs struck at Pearl Har- 
bor. We have been and are in this war 
for. keeps. There has been no question 
of withdrawal before final and decisive 
victory is achieved. ‘“Isolationism,” too, 
has become a thing largely of the past. 
It will remain so, if certain develop- 
ments which may produce a new isola- 
tionism are nipped in the bud. Whether 
we like it or not, the war, a shrunken 
world, and modern inventions have 
forced us into an alliance with our 
allies. 

We have now placed in what I be- 
lieve to be their proper perspective those 
three terms which may be well considered 
obsolete and inappropriate to our pres- 
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ent discussion. But before leaving these 
terms, let us take one more measure to 
antidote the poisons which have de- 
veloped around these three terms and 
the two remaining terms, “international- 
ism” and “nationalism.” Let us set the 
record straight by stating what all five 
terms do not and did not mean. 

First. “Noninterventionism” did not 
signify a belief in or desire for noninter- 
course with the belligerents. On the 
contrary, noninterventionists, by and 
large, favored uninterrupted trade be- 
tween private American concerns and 
the belligerents and in addition, fa- 
vored international arbitration. 

Second. “Interventionism” did not sig- 
nify a willingness to enter war for the 
sake of war. Interventionists regarded 
war as a Slaughter and our entrance into 
it a painful necessity rather than an un- 
mixed blessing. 

Third. Isolationism did not signify 
“ostrich-ism.” The isolationists did not 
close their eyes to what was going on 
around them. Indeed, it was because of 
the very things they saw that they were 
isolationists. Nor were they isolationists 
because they abnormally hated one or the 
other belligerent, notably Britain or Ger- 
many. They were isolationists because 
of what they felt toward America and 
not because of what they felt toward 
foreign nations. They loved America so 
much; they gloried in our independence 
so highly, that they would not allow our 
beloved Nation to become the dupe or 
pawn of an alien power. 

Fourth. Internationalism does not sig- 
nify a lack of love for America. Rather, 
the internationalist holds America dear, 
but he believes his Nation can achieve 
the greatest good for itself and others 
only by surrendering its sovereignty into 
a collective pool of the sovereignties of 
all states. 

Fifth. Nationalism, I repeat, the new 
enlightened nationalism of today, does 
not signify antiforeignism. The nation- 
alist who exults in his nation and its peo- 
ple and desires to protect and advance 
their interests does not irresponsibly dis- 
parage or damage the interests of other 
nations and peoples. Nor does national- 
ism signify noncooperation. On the con- 
trary the enlightened nationalist desires 
realistic and practical collaboration with 
other nations, but not at the price of the 
loss of national sovereignty. 

These, then, are the relevant terms in 
what I believe to be their true light. 

THE BASIC ISSUE OF OUR TIME 


What, then, is the true basic issue of 
our time? 

It is the issue of the two clashing con- 
cepts which we have just found by the 
process of elimination to be the only rele- 
vant terms to our discussion today: 
Internationalism and nationalism. It is 
around these two concepts that the op- 
posing lines in our country have formed, 

I, for one, take my stand on the side 
of nationalism, the new enlightened na- 
tionalism, free from the selfish excesses 
of the past. It does not mean living 
unto ourselves alone. It does mean using 
the instrumentalities available for this 
day, 
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I take this stand on the side of enlight- 
ened nationalism because I believe: 

First. The force of enlightened nation- 
alism is the dominant and irresistible 
force of our time, both at home and 
abroad, whether we foster it or not. 

Second. It provides the only sound 
and realistic approach in our time 
through which we may meet the chal- 
lenge for world cooperation and peace, 

Third. It provides the only sound and 
realistic approach through which we, at 
home, may maintain and multiply the 
blessings of our American way and our 
American standard of living, and make 
our contribution to world stability. 

In taking this stand, I am continuing 
along the same pro-American line deter- 
mined by my conscience in pre-Pear] 
Harbor days. 

At that time, the force of enlightened 
nationalism pointed unerringly to the 
absolute necessity for nonintervention in 
the war. In moving with this force, I 
took no action which I have ever since 
had cause to regret. 

The overwhehning majority of our peo- 
ple were even then behind this force. I 
heard their insistent plea that we keep 
out of this war. I saw the pitiful state 
of our national defenses, the danger of 
“playing with fire” by undeclared bellig- 
erency; the complete lack of reward for 
us in war. What is more, I saw that 
Europe was then unready for and would 
be unresponsive to any sacrifice in blood 
we might make in the name of world 
cooperation. I remembered the past. I 
pray the future will be different in this 
respect. 

As I declared then, all my sympathies 
were with the Allies. The danger of a 
German victory was obvious tome. Yet, 
even more obvious were the dangers of 
plunging an unwilling and unprepared 
nation into war and the danger of sully- 
ing our name in the eyes of the world 
by shamelessly breaking international 
law through devious means. Pearl Har- 
bor did not decide who was right—the 
interventionist or the noninterventionist. 

Now that our country is in this war, 
the force of enlightened nationalism still 
points the way for our people. And, 
again, it is my interpretation of this force 
and this way which guides my own think- 
ing. Through this interpretation I have 
the fervent conviction that everything 
humanly possible must be done to make 
this the last world war in which Ameri- 
can boys or any other boys engage. I 
have the earnest desire that we make 
every effort to lay the foundations for a 
just and lasting peace. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
possibilities of peace immediately at 
hand, I should like to digress for a mo- 
ment to clarify one point. In the re- 
cent debate on this floor on January 15, 
I asked the distinguished Senator from 
Montana if the President or anyone else 
in America had ever defined the terms 
“unconditional surrender.” The Sena- 
tor replied that he could not answer my 
question. 

Language at times is a faulty tool, but 
it is the best tool we have to express our 
ideas. My only intent in asking this 
question was to ascertain whether we 
might further particularize our language 
and thereby clarify any misunderstand- 
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ing in our enemies’ minds over the terms 
ve use. 
My concept of the use of the words 
“yneonditional surrender” is this: When 
one nation states this as the basis for 
its enemies’ capitulation, the victorious 
nation signifies thereby that it alone 
will have the right to designate the im- 
mediate and the ultimate terms of peace. 
In our own history, Gen. U. S. Grant 
was known as Unconditional Surrender 
Grant. When Gen. Robert E. Lee asked 
for terms, General Grant stated “un- 
conditional surrender,” and Lee accepted. 
Then Grant did the magnanimous thing. 
His immediate peace terms fitted the 
situation and were an opening wedge 
to a reconciliation between the North 
and the South. Grant permitted the 
southern soldiers to retain their horses 
for spring plowing and also their side- 
arms. 
I personally have never interpreted 
what the ultimate peace terms to our 
enemies would be following their uncon- 
ditional surrender, whether they would 
or should be drastic or lenient. I believe 
that the decision as to the immediate 
basis for our enemies’ capitulation in any 
one battle or for the entire war is a mat- 
ter for the supreme commander of the 
Allied Armies in the field to determine. 
When the time approaches and there is 
the prospect of a cessation of hostilities, 
our military men will handle that prob- 
lem. 
Therefore, in summary, the leaders of 
the Allied States have determined un- 
conditional surrender as the immediate 
basis for Germany’s and Japan’s laying 
down their arms. I would suggest, there- 
fore, we get on with the business at hand 
of defining the ultimate meaning of that 
term, for it is over the ultimate mean- 
ing of unconditional surrender that we 
and our enemies are largely in the dark. 
Belief in enlightened nationalism pre- 
scribes “don’ts” as well as “do’s.” Thus, 
I do not want our country to strip her- 
self of her sovereignty and lay it in a col- 
lective “kitty” before the present rapa- 
cious greed and untender mercy of for- 
eign nations. I do not want our country 
to meddle arbitrarily in the internal af- 
fairs of other powers. I do not want our 
country to pay through the nose as a 
Santa Claus or a Lady Bountiful only to 
be inevitably abused when we cease our 
donations. I do not want our country 
to trade a bird in the bush—a complete 
dependence on a hoped-for collective se- 
curity—for our bird in the hand—pri- 
mary reliance on our own national 
defenses. 
I do want our country to retain her 
sovereignty while willingly collaborating 
with like-minded nations. I do want 
our country to be a good Samaritan, 
helping other nations to help them- 
Selves. I do want our country to pro- 
ceed in her own plans for adequate na- 
tional security. I do want our coun- 
try to be eternally vigilant for the pres- 
ervation of her liberty. 
American nationalists are ready, will- 
ing, and able to consider these issues 
with those who differ with them. But 
I do not think that our nationalists want 
to enter into an acrimonious debate with 
the internationalists. We know that 
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such a debate would cripple our Nation. 
Such a debate would make our Nation 
a verbal battlefield with slander, abuse, 
and defamation firing back and forth. 
No; let us argue the respective merits 
of our cases calmly and rationally. Let 
us neither beat our breasts, beat the air, 
nor beat each others’ heads. Let us not 
impugn each others’ honesty or integ- 
rity on.the floor of the Senate or off the 
Senate floor. Let us not forget that all 
of us as good Americans are agreed on 
the goals of peace and justice, if not on 
the means to achieve those goals. 

But let not the internationalists mis- 
interpret our desire for restraint in this 
debate as a confession of weakness of 
our case. 

Rather, I, personally, have every con- 
fidence in the strength of the case for 
and of our peoples’ desire for enlight- 
ened nationalism. 

Every war we or any other nation has 
ever fought has resulted in a post-war 
resurgence of nationalism. It will be so 
with our own Nation after this war. It 
is so now with a reborn Britain, an 
invigorated Russia, China, and France. 
But modern war and a contracted world 
due to man’s inventive genius have 
changed the picture. Our perspective is 
enlarged, 

However, do you think for one moment 
that the 12,000,000 service men and wom- 
en who are making so great a sacrifice 
for our flag will return and lower that 
flag before a foreign banner of some 
supergovernment and superstate? 

Do you think, Mr. President, that they 
will not take a fiercer pride than ever 
before in our own Nation, after seeing 
the squalor, the poverty, the hatreds 
everywhere else in the world? 

Do you think that the loved ones of 
our fallen servicemen will allow all that 
for which their beloved died, to be de- 
structively changed one whit? 

Do you think that our citizenry who 
have helped to build what are the world’s 
greatest land, air, and sea forces, will per- 
mit our Nation to fall asleep at the switch 
again and ‘allow a political or military 

earl Harbor to occur? No; continuous 
vigilance for a long time to come will be 
the price of liberty. 

No; we have every confidence that en- 
lightened nationalism is in the saddle and 
will be in the saddle to stay. And we 
glory in that fact, because we are certain 
it will prove America’s salvation and aid 
all nations to build a better world. 

It is for our internationalists to recog- 
nize the fact of enlightened nationalism’s 
ascendance. It will be to their shame if 
they vilify it. It will be to their peril if 
they ignore it. 

Similarly, the attitudes and actions of 
the internationalists will determine the 
lengths and directions to which our en- 
lightened nationalism is to go. 

If the internationalists persist in their 
slander of the so-called nonintervention- 
ists or isolationsts of the past; 

If they persist in trying to foist a guilt 
or inferiority complex upon our people; 

If they persist in their either rubber- 
stamping some arbitrary unilateral ac- 
tions undertaken by our allies or re- 
maining at loggerheads over some such 
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actions because they have never come 
to a “cards up” understanding with our 
allies; 

If they persist in their insistence on 
secrecy in foreign dealings; 

If they persist in their plans for our 
continuing as a “sugar daddy” to the 
world; 

Then, America may become national- 
ist to an undue extreme, even to em- 
bracing a sterner isolationism than ever 
before. At the very minimum, America 
may become so cynical and distrustful 
that it will only half-heartedly collabo- 
rate for peace. 

That I, for one, do not want. Against 
that possibility, I urge that all reason- 
able measures be taken. I have faith 
that if we—yes; and our allies too—up- 
lift ourselves from the level of bickering 
and name calling, and get on with the 
job that destiny, whether we like it or 
not, has thrust upon our shoulders, we 
shall discover in ourselves the stature to 
succeed in that job. 


A PROGRAM OF ENLIGHTENED NATIONALISM 


Now, what would be the specific at- 
titudes and the specific bases on which 
enlightented nationalism—and that is 
the subject of my talk—might Lave us 
proceed to success? 

Let me suggest four points. They are: 

First. Realism and understanding. 

Second. Sovereignty and constitution- 
ality. 

Third. Leadership and salesmanship. 

Fourth. Enlightened self-interest. 

First, realism and understanding: 
This means that we must face the facts 
of life in the world today, understand 
those facts sympathetically, and then 
proceed on the basis of those facts in a 
practical manner. 

What are those facts? 

First. We have been “beating around 
the bush” with our allies. We have not 
“talked turkey” with the Russian bear 
and the British lion. We have not shown 
our respective “card hands.” We are still 
in the dark as to our differences. As a 
result we have been shocked by sharp 
clashes of inter--Allied policy which came 
as surprises to us. Therefore, the time 
has come to get down to cases, bare our 
differences, and go ahead in threshing 
them out in a mutually satisfactory give- 
and-take. 

Second. We have been having pipe 
dreams of the world. I could elaborate 
on the many pipe dreams you and I have 
heard. We have been picturing the mil- 
lenium as just around the corner. We 
have been expecting our allies to sprout 
wings as angels, or we have been imag- 
ining them with horns, as devils. These 
pipe dreams only leave us in blind alleys. 
Therefore, the time has come to wake 
up, break our addiction to wishful think- 
ing, and see things straight. 

Third. We have been chained to the 
past. We have fancied a return to a 
static pre-war world. We have so slav- 
ishly thought of some of the world’s er- 
rors of the past that we have almost come 
to the foregone conclusion that those 
errors would be repeated. Yet, we have 
forgotten the basic error of the past—the 
failure to recognize that all things 
change. Therefore, the time has come 
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to gear our thinking to the dynamic 
world of today; to learn from the errors 
of the past, but otherwise “let the dead 
past bury its dead.” 

Fourth. We have been obsessed with 
the possible forms of post-war organi- 
gation. We have channeled all our ener- 
gies into arguing over the rival details 
of the blueprints. In so doing, we have 
shirked the job at hand. As a result, 
our international relations have hit one 
avoidable snag after another. There- 
fore, the time has come to start doing the 
job of cooperating, in the knowledge that 
we will achieve the ultimate organization 
mechanism through practice rather than 
through theory. Cooperation is a two- 
way street—a thing of mutual intent and 
will and purpose—for all nations, not 
simply for America. 

Fifth. We have not recognized the true 
state of misery of the world. We have 
not seen that the economic life of the 
European continent has been smashed 
to pieces by the war. We have not noted 
that the social structure of Europe has 
been twisted out of shape. We have not 
seen that Europe is bled white, is dis- 
couraged, disillusioned, cynical, pessi- 
mistic. We have not seen its preoccupa- 
tion with age-old problems of boundaries, 
minorities, and seaports. We have not 
sensed the problems imposed upon it by 
all the variants of class hatreds and 
struggle. We have not felt its haunting 
fear of the specter of more state social- 
ism, communism, and fascism. As a re- 
sult of our blindness here, we can be of 
little help to Europe, unless we awaken. 

In order that I may better illustrate 
the vast differences today between the 
Old and New Worlds. I ask unanimous 
consent at this time that a recent article 
on this subject by R. H. Markham, be 
inserted in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. WILEY. So, to conclude this part, 
let us recognize our blindness heretofore, 
let us resolve to open our eyes to these 
facts, to redouble our own efforts and our 
sympathy with Europe for these prob- 
lems, 

Sixth. We have not appreciated the 
tremendous emphasis which Europe fear- 
fully places on its post-war trade. We 
have not borne in mind Europe’s heavy 
reliance on foreign commerce as its life 
blood. As a result, we are often given to 
irresponsible statements and thinking. 

To illustrate, it will be remembered 
that President Roosevelt, in speaking 
about plans for 60,000,000 post-war jobs 
in this country, said that to accomplish 
this the United States would have to 
triple its pre-war exports. That state- 
ment was greeted with the deepest con- 
cern across the Atlantic. As one Eng- 
lishman Labor member put it during a 
debate in Commons, “If the Americans 
are going to export three times as much 
as they did before the war they are go- 
ing to export unemployment to Great 
Britain.” 

Of course, Iam not championing Brit- 
ish trade, export or import, at the ex- 
pense of legitimate American interests. 
But, I am making the point that such 
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loose and casual statements are taken by 
the British and other Europeans as one 
more instance of American misunder- 
standing and almost nonconcern, in 
spite of our high talk, with vital European 
problems. Let me say parenthetically, 
“American green pastures” are not dis- 
tant. They are here in America. Here 
is the greatest market on earth. Let us 
remember that and better our distribu- 
tion system. 

Seventh. We have unrealistically failed 
to impress on Europe our willingness to 
see our mutual problems through. We 
have not driven home the point that it is 
our intention to stand by our obligations 
and that we have never failed in the past 
to so stand by them. Because of our 
failure to reassure Europe in this man- 
ner, we have provided it an out for its 
own forsaking of its obligations. There- 
fore, the time has come to make as clear 
as day our stick-to-it-iveness and our 
desire that Europe evidence this trait 
which it has so sadly lacked in the past. 

Mr. President, the very dynamic speech 
made by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] on the 
floor of the Senate a few days ago prob- 
ably did more to bring to the attention 
of our allies the real intent of America 
than anything else that has happened. 
Whether it will result in a nucleus for 
post-war organization no one can tell, 
because, as I previously stated, coopera- 
tion is a two-way street. 

Eighth. We have unrealistically mis- 
represented our program of aid to Europe. 
We have given Europe the idea that we 
are either a meddler spreading home- 
made solutions or a fairy godfather lav- 
ishing blank but signed checks. As a 
result, we have set the stage for Europe 
ultimately to throw us out by the ear and 
call us Uncle Shylock to boot. There- 
fore, the time has come for us to demon- 
strate that we intend to help Europe to 
help itself, that we want to see its 
problems largely solved through itself. 

These, then, are my points on the need 
for realism and understanding. 

Second, leadership and salesmanship: 
Who is there to deny that America must 
assume its place of leadership in the 
world? Who is there to gainsay that we 
must display a caliber of leadership that 
will inspire the respect and admiration 
of the world and the world’s will to pur- 
sue an honorable and straight path for 
itself? 

In our leadership we must not lead by 
the nose, push, drag, or trick the world 
into cooperation and peace. Rather, we 
must do a genuine and honest salesman- 
ship job. We must sell Europe the fol- 
lowing articles on the basis of their own 
intrinsic merits: 


(a) The utter futility of war as an in- - 


strument of national policy. 

(b) The imperative need for a world 
peace authority with adequate power. 

(c) The necessity from every stand- 
point—economic, political and spiritual— 
of observing the sanctity of the pledged 
word. 

(d) The necessity of each nation living 
up to its natural obligations. 

(e) The equality of all states before 
international law. 

({) The indivisibility of world security. 

Let me amplify this last point. 
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Any durable system of world security 
can be achieved only if the major powers 
of the post-war world first achieve their 
own reasonable security. And, since 
reasonable security is by definition a se. 
curity which is not achieved at the ex. 
pense of a similar security of others, jt 
follows that the security of all nations is 
interdependent. Our own Nation, of 
course, of all nations, is least dependent 
on the security of others as a guaranty 
of its own security. But even we, in this 
shrunken world and in these days of 
abundant and destructive inventive 
genius, must promote the security of 
others in addition to securing inviolate 
a sphere of our own security. 

Lastly, we must sell one further ‘arti- 
cle—the American way. Yes; while our 
Russian ally is undoubtedly even now 
propagandizing for her form of govern- 
ment, we must do likewise for ours. This 
does not mean a high-pressure, printed- 
handout type of propaganda for us. 
Rather, we must continue to set “a 
standard to which the wise and the hon- 
est may repair.” We have every moral 
right to hold up our Nation as a model. 


A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Let your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven, 


Yes; let us be salesmen of the light, 
even as we are exponents of enlightened 
nationalism. 

Third, sovereignty and constitution- 
ality: Let us ask of no nation and let no 
nation ask of us for a surrender of na- 
tional sovereignty to a superstate. Let 
us cease our chatter of possibly depriving 
Congress of its right to declare war. But 
let us understand that in this stand we 
are not hamstringing our efforts for 
peace. ; 

Let me make this clear. It is my opin- 
ion that if America enters into a treaty 
with foreign nations and if by the terms 
of such treaty a mechanism is provided 
for policing any of the world’s areas by 
American forces, fulfillment of such po- 
licing action would not require a further 
act of Congress. 

We are a constitutional Républic. Un- 
der the Constitution, the power to de- 
clare war rests in the Congress of the 
United States. The President, however, 
throughout our history has possessed 
the power to preserve peace in the sense 
that whenever the peace of this country 
was at stake, and there was danger of an 
insurrection, or when the integrity of the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was threatened, the President has 
had the inherent power to utilize the 
armed forces of the United States to pre- 
serve the peace without a declaration of 
war by Congress. 

As a matter of fact, there might not be 
a clear line of demarcation between 
actual war and the result of the Presi- 
dential use of the power to preserve the 
peace. If the President and the Senate 
should enter into a general treaty with 
other nations, which treaty contains the 
joint obligation of the contracting 
nations to preserve peace, including a 
provision for the utilization of our armed 
forces to effectuate that purpose, I am 
satisfied that our Supreme Court would 
hold that such provision would be valid, 
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This would not be in derogation of con- 
gressional power to declare war, but in 
fulfillment of the inherent power of gov- 
ernment to maintain and preserve peace. 

Fourth and finally, our enlightened 
self-interest: Let us openly proclaim that 
we are going into the difficult post-war 
business for the same reason we hope 
and believe every other like-minded na- 
tion is entering it—for enlightened self- 
interest. We are going in not for terri- 
tories, not for power, but for a peace, a 
security and a husbanding of our 
strength with which we may confidently 
and uninterruptedly work out our blessed 
American way of life. We are going to 
take out life insurance on ourself by 
helping to underwrite the life insurance 
of the world. Let us openly proclaim 
that we do not intend to cut our own 
economic throat any more than we ex- 
pect to cut the economic throat of any 
other nation. 

This is the program which I humbly 
suggest for our new day, a new day pur- 
chased for us by the blood and sweat 
and tears of our service men and women 
and their loved ones. 

Let us advance confidently to this new 
day with the knowledge that it is always 
darkest before the dawn. Let us ad- 
vance with sure step and clear mind. 
Let us shake the cobwebs from our think- 
ing. Let us cease making a mystery of 
the obvious, a complex puzzle of the sim- 
ple, and a paper theory of the practical. 

This is the challenge to us in the fer- 
ment of our time. This is the answer to 
that challenge through the new enlight- 
ened nationalism, the nationalism of 
light which fulfills the word of old: 


Arise, shine [America]; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee. 

EXHIBIT A 
GOOD AMERICA!—THE WIDE HORIZON 
(By R. H. Markham) 


Two years ago I left my home and desk to 
accept a post in a United States war agency. 
During much of that period I was away from 
America in a war zone. A few days ago I 
returned. Reentering America seemed to 
me a dream. America seemed as the Prom- 
ised Land. 

I know that is an extravagant statement. 
It is gushing. Such an impression is based 
on emotion. But I am not ashamed of it. 
It is wonderful to be in America again. 

Now I hasten to point out that I did not 
undergo especial hardships, nor make appre- 
ciable sacrifices, nor face great dangers when 
abroad. I was just a civilian and almost all 
the time was well behind the front. I was 
adequately fed and usually slept in a bed. 
But I was in a very sad world among 
thwarted people. I had good companions, 
both American and British, and was sur- 
rounded by friendly people, but I was ter- 
ribly lonely. Not only for my family and 
home and street and comrades, but for hope 
and, perhaps, for truth; for more equality 
among classes, for good will among groups 
and nations. 

At times I sojourned near the Pyramids 
and ate food produced by exploited fellahin 
who are almost as restricted and warped and 
dulled as the slaves of the Pharaohs. I 
looked down upon Mount Zion and saw lo- 
cal turmoil, hatred, and injustice almost as 
rampant as when Abraham led his flocks 
Past it. I was much in Italy, where I dwelt 

- among people more despondent, discouraged, 
and crushed than those for whom the 
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Caesars prepared gory spectacles. It was a 
dark and sinister world and most of the 
few lights that appeared here and there 
through the gloom were false will-of-the- 
wisps. 

I think that is why America seemed a 
miracle tome. Americais hope. And much 
more. It is a demonstration that people 
can live well together. I know it has many 
defects. I know its future is uncertain. 
But this first week back home I shall not 
concentrate on those defects, nor dwell on 
that uncertainty. I shall rejoice in Amer- 
ica’s good things and draw inspiration from 
America’s maarvelous demonstration of 
brotherhood. 

This week, America seems to me the place 
of brotherhood. It is a family in which we 
may all feel that we “belong.” 

Perhaps that is what we humans most 
want in our serious moments, namely, to 
“belong.” In most parts of the world now, 
and indeed much of the time, people are as 
waifs. This week I don’t feel as a waif. 

I could almost imagine that the Statue of 
Liberty waved at me as I flew over New York. 
As our marvelous silver ship landed at Wash- 
ington in the darkness of an early morning, 
I allowed myself the feeling that the lights 
were all glowing for me, 

I was only a civilian among fighting colo- 
nels and majors and captains and among 
heroic fliers—at best I was a superfluity, at 
worst a nuisance—but still I was treated 
kindly by everybody at the airport. The Red 
Cross girls gave me coffee and even smiles. 
The information man speedily arranged for 
my further transportation. 

The telephone brought me into immediate 
touch with two rather distant cities, bring- 
ing to my ears two sleepy voices which I had 
long wished to hear. The efficiency of Amer- 
ican telephones is something unique in the 
world. It is a part of the American miracle. 
I felt like calling up everybody in the coun- 
try and saying, “Wake up, folks, and say 
hello; a neighbor has come home.” 

Then I went to a teeming railroad station 
with people streaming in all directions and 
there seemed to be a host of helpers there 
to serve us “little guys.” There were also 
special booths to make ticket buying easy. 

There were many pleasant voices and every- 
where beautiful women. Indeed, all the 
women of America seemed to me beautiful. 
I suppose they couldn’t be, but they seemed 
so to me. I never saw anything like it any 
place else in the world. Of course, I know 
the mothers and grandmothers of America’s 
women came from Italy, or the Balkans, or 
France, or Germany, or Scandinavia, or Great 
Britain, or some other foreign country. But 
America changed them all into Cinderellas— 
that is, those who needed changing. I think 
nowhere on earth have women been so in- 
spiring as they could be in America. Here 
fairy tales come true. 

In time—a very short time—I got onto an 
almost interminably long train. I was swept 
onto it by a surging stream of my fellow 
Americans. Most of us found comfortable 
seats. There were soldiers, sailors, WAVES, 
and WAC'’s, babies and their mammas, moth- 
ers and fathers who had gone to see soldier 
sons, teachers, storekeepers, war workers. 
They were all well dressed, serious, quiet. 
Some were sad, others troubled about the 
war, a few were happy over meetings or 
prospective meetings. All were self-assured 
and self-confident, free from hidden fear. 
One saw they were accustomed to travel in 
utter freedom. They expressed opinions 
without restraint. They cast no furtive 
glances for lurking detectives. They were 
friendly to one another. Many were reading, 
some the funnies, others about the world. 

I felt like going to each one in my car and 
saying: Mr. Zulalian, Miss Olsen, Grandpa 
- Jones, Corporal Ivanovich, how are you, my 
neighbors? Mrs. M hy, Tony Zimboni, 
Grandma Feldman, Lieutenant Terbessy, 
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hello. Shake hands. I just got back to our 
country. Mr. Werhuski, Sam White, Miss 
Zukaukas, Sergeant Miltiades, good morning. 
Isn’t this a marvelous place? People really 
do live well, and are beautiful and help one 
another as neighbors, don’t they? 

When I got onto the streets of New York, 
a@ lady asked me to buy a Watchtower. She 
was a Witness of Jehovah. Many of her fel- 
low sectarians are against this war and 
against our Government. Some even refus 
to salute the American flag. But no one 
molested her. The United States courts 
even protect her. That seemed to me a su- 
preme manifestation of freedom. 

America seemed to me a marvelous place. 

That feeling of mine was not vain pride 
or empty patriotism. It aroused no impulse 
to boast. Rather a high and holy sentiment 
of gratitude. I felt like thanking God that 
it had been demonstrated that men can 
gather from all corners of the earth and 
found a good society with much freedom, 
much equality, and much good will. 

I wanted to tell the exploited, fear-ridden, 
hate-torn, hungry people of a score of coun- 
tries, “Brothers and sisters, don’t give up. 
We shall yet create a world society in which 
men may live as neighbors.” 


DEFERMENT OF FARM WORKERS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, only the 
urgency of the question upon which I 
am about to speak, and which I hope to 
discuss as concisely as possible, justifies 
me in taking the time of the Senate at 
this hour in the afternoon. The mail 
of every Member of ihe Senate and ev- 
ery Member of the House from the farm 
States, the telegraph wires, and the tel- 
ephone wires, bring us stories of the 
consternation that has spread over the 
farm area and among the farming pop- 
ulation because of an order issued on 
January 3 by General Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service. 

In describing the urgency of this mat- 
ter, let me suggest that if commodities 
and goods are to be placed in their proper 
order, there is nothing so essential as 
food. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield, 

Mr. WILEY. Are we to understand 
that General Hershey’s order in any way 
interfered with or attempted to interfere 
with the validity of the Tydings amend- 
ment? 

Mr. REED. I shall discuss that ques- 
tion in due course, if I may be permitted 
to proceed. 

The Army cannot fight without food. 
The civilian cannot work without food. 
Nothing can be done without food. That 
is the first thing which is necessary. We 
have not too much food as itis. The de- 
mands for food for our own people, for 
our Army, for the Navy, for lend-lease, 
and for liberated countries exceeds any- 
thing in our previous history. 

Mr. President, on this floor in Novem- 
ber 1942 the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment ':nown as the Tydings amendment 
to the Selective Service Act. I think the 
Committee on Military Affairs was han- 
dling the selective-service bill. It re- 
fused to accept the amendment, and the 
amendment was written into the bill on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I read now from Public Law 772, Sev- 


. enty-seventh Congress, chapter 638, sec- 


ond session, House bill 7528. This is the 
so-called Tydings amendment, and it is 
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to be found in paragraph (k) of section 4 
of the Selective Service Act: 

Every registrant found by a selective serv- 
ice local board * * * to be necessary to 
and regularly engaged in an agricultural oc- 
cupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort, shall be deferred from training and 
service in the land and naval forces so long 
as he remains so engaged and until such 
time as a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained., 


I have omitted some language which is 
not necessary to an understanding of the 
Tydings amendment and what it meant, 
It is still the law of the land. 

On January 3, General Hershey sent a 
telegram to all State directors of the Se- 
lective Service System. He quoted first 
from a letter received by him from Mr. 
Byrnes, Director of War Mobilization. I 
now read what Mr. Byrnes wrote General 
Hershey: 

You have reported that other than the 
men becoming 18 years of age, the only 
remaining substantial source in this age 
group is in the 364,000 men now deferred be- 
cause of agricultural occupation. 


Further on General Hershey quoted 
further from the letter from Mr. Byrnes, 
as follows—I now read what Mr. Byrnes 
wrote: 

The War Food Administration, Mr. Jones, 
has advised me that although we still need 
all of the food we can raise, the loss of pro- 
duction through the induction into the 
armed services of the physically qualified men 
in this 18- through 25-year age group who do 
not clearly fall within the scope of the Tyd- 
ings amendment should not result in a crit- 
ical condition. 


With that statement I agree. In other 
words, Marvin Jones, the head of the 
War Food Administration, upon whose 
organization devolves the duty of seeing 
that the necessary food is produced, 
said: 

As long as you comply with the Tydings 
amendment, that will be all there will be to 
it, and we can get along. 


But General Hershey did not stop 
there. Mr. Byrnes wrote him further: 
I have reported these facts to the Presideni, 


Now I charge my fellow Senators to 
follow this language carefully. I repeat 
what Mr. Byrnes wrote: 

I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricul- 
tural occupation is not as essential to the 
best interest of our war effort as is the ur- 
gent and more essential need of the Army 
and Navy for young men. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr.President, let me in- 
quire who said that. 

Mr. REED. The President. 

Mr. Byrnes further wrote as follows! 

The President feels in view of existing con- 
ditions, agriculture, like our other war in- 
dustries, can, with few exceptions, be care 
ried on by those in the older age groups, 


Mr. President, if the hour were not so 
late I should like to discuss that very 
point. As a matter of fact, the popula- 
tion on the farms in the United States 
has decreased by 4,749,000 since 1941. 
There are now slightly more than 25,- 
000,000 persons on the farms. They are 
mainly divided into the young people and 
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the older people beyond the ages of 50 or 
60, whose working capacity is limited. 

Mr. President, I telephoned the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics this morning 
and asked them how far back we would 
have to go to find a point in our history 
when the farm population was as low as 
25,000,000 persons, which it is now. I 
was told that prior to 1910, no separation 
was made of the population to show the 
farm population, and that therefore all 
they could tell me was that it would be 
necessary to go a way back of 1910, 35 
years ago, to find a time when the farm 
population was anything like as low as it 
is now—with the difference that today 
the demand for food is greater than ever 
before in our history, and of course the 
need for production must correspond 
with the demand. 

Now General Hershey has directed the 
State directors to forward the text of 
Mr. Byrnes’ letter to alllocal boards. Of 
course that is proper. Finally General 
Hershey concluded with the following, 
which is in his own language: 

In considering the classification or reten- 
tion of such registrants in class II-C, local 


boards will consider the President’s finding 
that— 


And I quote again— 
further deferment of all men now deferred 
in the 18 through 25 age group because of 
agricultural occupation is not as essential to 
the best interest of our war effort as is the 
urgent and more.essential need of the Army 
and Navy for young men. 


After receiving an order of that kind 
from the head of the Selective Service 
System, through the State director, in a 
letter which concludes by quoting that 
language of the President, I think there 
is scarcely a local draft board in the 
country which would not assume that it 
had been ordered by the President of 
the United States, as well as by the 
Selective Service System Director, to take 
all these men. 

Mr. President, you particularly are in- 
terested in this matter. The present oc- 
cupant of the chair is the distinguished 
former Senator from Missouri, the Vice 
President of the United States. Some- 
one might think that possibly I have 
overstated the effect on the draft boards 
and the State boards. I have dealt rather 
actively with this matter. Last Thurs- 
day morning the Kansas City Times 
carried a story based on an interview 
with me, describing this situation. I 
immediately received a letter from the 
government appeal agent of Bates 
County, Mo. He gave me some startling 
information, namely, that in Missouri 
the procedure was to take everyone, re- 
gardless. I immediately sent him a tele- 
gram asking him please to send me a copy 
of the order to which he referred. I re- 
ceived it in the mail this morning. 

Let me read it, Mr. President. I am 
sure no one will be more concerned than 
will the present occupant of the chair; 
and if the present occupant of the 
chair, the distinguished Vice President 
and former Senator from Missouri, does 
not proceed in his own State in this mat- 
ter, then I shall be somewhat surprised 
and very much disappointed. 

Here is the directive which the Mis- 
souri State board issued to the Missouri 
local draft boards; 
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A careful study of this section of the law 
and a careful study of the directive in which 
the finding of the President is quoted, inaj. 
cates to us that the agricultural occupation 
of a registrant 18 through 25 is not as essen. 
tial to the war effort as the need for young 
men in the Army and Navy. r 


That is the language of the board, anq 
none of it is in quotation marks, 

I read further: 

You will note the word “essential” is used 
by the Tydings amendment. Therefore, jt 
would seem to us that the proper interpreta. 
tion of this new directive is that practically 
all registrants 18 through 25 in II-C shoulq 


be inducted into the armed forces if they 
pass the physical examination. 


Mr. President, that directive comes 
from your own State. It was issued by 
the State headquarters of the Selective 
Service System, at Jefferson City, Mo., on 
January 4, 1945, and it is signed by 
Claude C. Earp, colonel, Army of the 
United States, State director.: I shall be 
very happy to send the Chair a copy 
of the directive, if he so desires. I send 
to the Chair a press release which con- 
tains the language I just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thanks the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wished to obtain the 
Senator’s own interpretation of whether 
the President’s statement is not again an 
attempt to override the legislative in- 
tent of the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I very clearly think 
it is, and that is what it does. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me say that, after all, 
we are still a land of law, and it is still 
the function of the Congress, not the 
Executive, to enact the laws. If that be 
true, is it not the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator that in each case the 
respective boards are not bound in any 
way whatever, either legally or otherwise, 
by the statement of the President? 

Mr. REED. That is certainly my 
opinion. Yesterday, being unable to ob- 
tain the exact information regarding 
what was going on in my own State of 
Kansas, I telegraphed Governor Schoep- 
pel and told him of the difficulties and 
of my lack of a clear understanding, and 
that I thought he should have his per- 
sonal representative check up, through 
the office of the State director, and ascer- 
tain the situation regarding the opera- 
tions of every local draft board in the 
State. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reep] 
has already answered the question pro- 
pounded by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLEy]. I really 
rose to offer an answer to the question, 
because I joined with the junior Senator 
from Kansas in he resolution which pro-« 
vides for a clarification. If the direc- 
tive of Director Hershey will not cause 
any confusion or will not in any way 
encourage local draft boards to take dif- 
ferent positions with respect to the Se- 
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lective Service Act, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry may feel will- 
ing to report the resolution to the cal- 
endar. I believe that to be. the entire 
question. I am sure the junior Senator 
from Kansas agrees with me that it is 
not a question of how badly we need our 
farm boys. Ihave received many letters 
showing how badly they are needed. I 
am impressed with the necessity of bring- 
ing to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the directive to which refer- 
ence has been made was issued by Gen- 
eral Hershey and has been interpreted 
by draft boards in various States of the 
Union to mean that if a man is engaged 
in an agricultural] occupation he is not as 
essential to it as he would be to the mil- 
itary service, and therefore the draft 
boards should automatically induct him 
into service. Do I state the .situation 
correctly? 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct. 
Mr, President, I wish to be as brief 
as possible. The hour is growing late, 
and I hone to be able to finish my re- 
marks within the next 7 or 8 minutes. 

I have received many letters and tele- 
grams. One came to my desk only this 
afternoon. It is dated January 20, and 
reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR: They are drafting farm boys 
here right down the line and past. And don’t 
let any governmental buck passer or lawyer 
tell you any different. If you fellows are go- 
ing to save many of them, you will have to 
work fast. 


Mr. President, I have taken out of the 
mass of correspondence which has 
reached me approximately 15 or 18 short 
excerpts, I shall read 2 or 3 of them, 
and then ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the remainder of 
them without reading them. 

Here is an excerpt which reads as 
follows: 


The farmers are terribly disturbed. Our 
Nation is * * * drafting our farm labor, 
saying it can be replaced with older men. 
* * * ‘There will be hundreds of acres of 
land lay idle. 


Another one reads: 

There are 3 young men in my community 
who have farmed all of their lives. Each of 
them are the only help the aging fathers 
and each are farming about 600 acres, 
With as many as 125 head of livestock on each 
farm. * * * Each of these boys have been, 
or will be, called for service immediately. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REecorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a copy of 
the excerpts to which I have referred. 
There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We * * * protest action taken by 
State director in drafting agricultural labor 
who qualify under Tydings bill; under pres- 
ent procedure local boards are unnecessary. 





Have a boy 21 who, with an older brother, 
has been operating 1,000 acres of land, 700 
i cultivation. Received a notice from local 
draft board Tuesday calling him to Leaven- 
worth January 27 for preinduction exami- 
nation:. * * * Through this section of 
eccuntry almost half of corn is in fields, no 
help, weather conditions unfavorable for 
picker. We are feeding 150 head of cattle. 
* * * If this boy is taken it will just close 
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our operations. His father is 66 past and 
older brother is not well following a major 
operation. There is absolutely no help 
through this section. * * * Farmers are 
getting panicky, will be forced to sell stock, 
machinery, and close up. 


The farmers are terribly disturbed. Our 
Nationis * * * drafting our farm labor, 
saying it can be replaced with older men. 
~ * * There will be hundreds of acres of 
land lying idle. 

Draft boards are drafting farmers right 
and left; essential young farmers are selling 
out. Farmers should be frozen on the farm 
as land will be idle and livestock sacrificed. 





There are 3 young men in my com- 
munity who have farmed all of their lives, 
Each of them are the only help of aging 
fathers and each are farming about 600 acres 
with as many as 125 head of livestock on 
each farm. * *  * Each of these boys have 
been, or will be called for service immediately. 





The order is here calling all farm workers 
regardless of how necessary they are to pro- 
duce foodstuff not only for the armed forces 
but for civilians as well. * * * Congress 
certainly is not going to sit idly by and let 
a few men that do not seem to have the 
brains that they should have ruin the coun- 
try. Men can’t fight on empty stomachs and 
neither can civilians work on empty stomachs, 





At a meeting of farmers and businessmen 
held in the Farm Bureau offices * * * we, 
the undersigned, were appointed as a com- 
mittee to advise you of the critical situation 
facing this community, and probably all 
other farming communities, due to the new 
draft regulations * * *. The records in 
the Farm Bureau office here show that we 
have over 200,000 acres of land in cultiva- 
tion in this county with a total of only 454 
farm workers. This includes farm owners, 
farm operators, all hired farnr help. We are 
fecing an absolute break-down in agricul- 
ture. * * * One large farm operator of 
this county advises that he does not have 
one man left to farm with and it looks like he 
will have to fold up on his operations, 





I have 3 sons in service—two are in France 
at last report * * * These two boys were 
in the first draft. Our third boy enlisted 
in the Navy 4 years ago and has seen 
active duty. * * * Ihave a son 19 who 
they have been deferring because my farm 
cperations depend largely upon him. Since 
this new decree it looks like he would have 
to go. If he does, I will be compelled to 
quit for lack of qualified help. * * * We 
milk 20 cows, raise cattle and hogs, also poul- 
try in addition to grain. 

I felt I just had to write you * * * I 
was born and raised on a farm. My brother, 
sister, and I still own that farm. We have a 
man on the farm who is past 60. He has 
two sons, one of them was drafted a year 
ago and if the other one is taken, the man 
simply cannot carry on as he can't do heavy 
work. * * * If this remaining son is 
taken this 360-acre farm willbeidle * * *, 
This is only one instance of what will hap- 
pen if those men who probably never even 
saw a farm are allowed to have their way 
about it. 

I have been disturbed a bit for some time 
about the orders coming from Washing- 
ton. * * * It will take a lot of farm prod- 
ucts to feed our boys. * * * My daugh- 
ter has a son who will be 22 years old on 
February 1, 1945, who has been running the 
160-acre farm, milking 7 cows, feeding about 
50 hogs, has 25 sheep and some young stock, 
and 3 head of horses, He is the only 
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support his mother has * * *. This boy 
was called yesterday to go to Leavenworth 
to take physical examination. If he is taken 
all this daughter can do is sell her stock and 
implements, close up her home and leave 
the farm. 


Here is my case. * * * Just to give 
you a rough idea of how much attention our 
draft boards give * * * the Tydings Act. 
My oldest son-in-law enlisted and was 
killed. * * * Then drafted my youngest 
son-in-law. * * * That left me one son 
to carry on operation of 360-acre farm and I 
am crippled too badly to do any kind of heavy 
work. * * * At the time this boy en- 
tered the United States armed forces he was 
actually producing over 30 farm units besides 
farming 160 acres and feeding and producing 
the feed for over 40 head of cattle, milk cows, 
and beef. He had to take * * * a loss 
at sale for it was such a bad day and so 
many farmers are uncertain of their stand- 
ings in the draft they are afraid to buy. 





My boy got his call to go to Leavenworth, 
* * * If he has to go so will his dairy 
cows and all as there is no one to take his 
place. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
dwell briefly on the subject of the decline 
in the size of the population producing 
food. In 1940 the number of people pro- 
ducing food was 30,269,000. In 1941 it 
was 29,988,000. In 1942 it was 29,048,000. 
In 1943 it was 26,659,000. In 1944 it was 
25,521,000, the lowest farm population we 
have had in at least 50 years, at a time 
when the demand for food is greater than 
it ever has been in our history. 

Breaking the figures down, in the year 
1943 alone the farms lost 2,389,000 peo- 
ple, and last year, 1944, the farms again 
lost 1,138,000 people. The total loss 
since 1940 has been 4,748,000 people. 

Adverting for a moment to the point 
which the Senator from Nebraska raises, 
General Hershey is primarily responsi- 
ble. Of course, he is subject to the or- 
ders of the President. The President, I 
think, has gone further in disregard of 
the Tydings amendment as applied to 
the farm-deferment question that he is 
justified in doing. 

A few days ago on the House side 
there was a conference participated in 
by about 150 Members of the House of 
Representatives. General Hershey came 
to the meeting, and at that time this 
matter was discussed. One of the Rep- 
resentatives from Idaho read a telegram 
he had received from the State dairy 
organization of Idaho which described 
the situation very much as I have done. 
General Hershey said, “If anybody in 
Idaho or anywhere else is telling the 
draft boards to disregard the Tydings 
amendment, he is not speaking for the 
Director of Selective Service.” 

Yet here is the Missouri board, in the 
State from which comes the present dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair, the 
Vice President, issuing an order which 
to all intents and purposes repeals the 
Tydings amendment, and orders that all 
deferments be disregarded. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from Ne~ 
braska indicated, there are two important, 
phases involved in this case. One of 
them, of course, is the production of food. 
The cther is of equal importance. if any= 
thing could be as important as the pro- 
duction ef food. It is whether a law 
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passed by Congress, written into the 
statutes of this country and still remain- 
ing on the statute books—and the intent 
is expressed in plain language—can be 
repealed by the President or General 
Hershey, or the President and General 
Hershey; whether they can disregard the 
law; whether we have come so far along 
the road that the executive branch of the 
Government can repeal or completely dis- 
regard a law written by this body which 
has not been changed in a single syllable 
since it was put on the statute books. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado? 

Mr. REED. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It may add some em- 
phasis to the Senator’s statement when it 
is recalled that the Tydings amendment 
is pursuant to the constitutional power 
of Congress to raise and support armies 
and to provide and maintain a navy. 

Mr. REED. The distinguished and 
able Senator from Colorado of course 
is correct. Let me add this further 
comment: Two years ago last Novem- 
ber I collaborated to some extent with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ- 
INGS] in writing the Tydings amendment 
into the Selective Service Act. The 
Committee on Military Affairs of this 
body was, I may say, rather “uncordial” 
toward the amendment. Finally, if I re- 
member correctly, repeating a conver- 
sation of more than 2 years ago, the 
Senator from Maryland told me he went 
to the selective service headquarters and 
told the officials what he wanted, and 
asked them to draft the language of an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
which would accomplish what he desired, 
and the Selective Service itself prepared 
the language of the so-called Tydings 
amendment. So here is an amendment 
to the Selective Service Act which, ac- 
cording to my memory, which I am quite 
sure is correct, was prepared by the Se- 
lective Service. It is still in effect, and 
should govern everyone connected with 
the Selective Service, all the way from 
the director down to the local boards. 
The Senator from Nebraska has very 
correctly said that draft boards are in- 
terpreting it differently the country 
over. 

Mr. President, this morning I intro- 
duced a joint resolution following the 
language of a similar joint resolution 
which was to be introduced in the other 
House today, in which the Director of 
the Selective Service is directed to plant 
his feet on the law, to stay by the law, 
and to instruct every one of his asso- 
ciates and subordinates, and the draft 
boards, that they are to comply with the 
law as it is. That measure was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry because it so definitely affects 
the production of food. The first im- 
pact of this disregard of the Tydings 
amendment is upon the production of 
food, and the joint resolution contains 
instructions that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is to report 
back its findings to the Senate in 5 days. 

Mr. President, this is a subject of 
such import that only the seriousness 
and the urgency of the situation justify 
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my taking this time at the close of a 
long and weary afternoon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, supple- 
menting the remarks I made a few min- 
utes ago on the floor of the Senate when 
I stated I joined with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Kansas in introduc- 
ing the joint resolution which he has 
now explained, I should like to say a 
word or two more relative to my position. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. 
Of course, there is a manpower situation 
confronting this Nation which is most 
serious. Certainly, after the remarks 
which have been made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] rel- 
ative to the clearing up of the situation 
within the military forces themselves, 
certainly within the provisions of the 
joint resolution introduced by the junior 
Senator from Kansas, which calls for an 
investigation into all Government offices 
and into all the industries of the country, 
we of the Farm Belt should also welcome 
an investigation of the farm boys who 
might have been deferred unwisely, or 
did come within the provisions of the 
act. In other words, I wish to go on 
record as stating to the Members of the 
Senate that we should do our full share 
in providing the military forces with the 
boys who do not come under the provi- 
sions of the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I concur fully in what the 
Senator from Nebraska has said, and in 
everything I have uttered upon this sub- 
ject I tried to make that clear. Let me 
remind the Senator from Nebraska that 
the joint resolution in itself, in terms, 
plainly indicates a lack of intention to 
interfere in the taking of boys from the 
farms whenever they are found at any 
place where they do not come under the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment, 
which means they must be essentially 
employed on the farm. The joint resolu- 
tion by its own terms makes that declara- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for making 
a part of my speech. He just took the 
words out of my mouth, and I wish to 
endorse what he said in my time, because 
possibly he explains the matter better 
than I could explain it. 

I also wish to compliment General 
Henninger, of Nebraska, who has had 
charge of the Selective Service of that 
State, and our different boards, for the 
splendid cooperation they have given to 
General Hershey. 

I shall take just two exhibits to show 
to the Members of the Senate the reason 
why I join in supporting the joint reso- 
lution. A letter I received from a town 
located near my home city, in one of the 
very fertile districts of Nebraska, where 
the farmers produce corn and meat, so 
essential to the military forces, as well 
as to the civilian population, carries this 
paragraph: 

I am enclosing a report that was given to 
our local board at a hearing January 9, 1945, 
in our own case. The board did not con- 
sider production whatever. They say they 
have orders for heavy calls which they ab- 
solutely must fill, and all they have to fill 
them with is farm boys, 
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Mr. President, they could make no 
other interpretation than that, in view 
of the directive which has been issueq 
by General Hershey, which restates what 
was contained in the letter of the Direc. 
tor of War Mobilization, Mr. Justice 
Byrnes, which was used by the Presj. 
dent as the basis of his directive which 
he gave to General Hershey, which calls 
upon the draft boards to determine that 
agriculture is not as essential as the 
military needs, and therefore that farm 
boys should be drafted to fill the quotas. 
That is what causes confusion and wil] 
continue to cause confusion among the 
draft boards not only in my State, but 
among draft boards in all States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, did 
I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
to read a statement from General Her- 
shey saying that service in the military 
was more important than service on the 
farm? - 

Mr. WHERRY. No, I did not say more 
important. If the Senator had been 
present—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
read the statement again? 

Mr. WHERRY. The statement was 
made by the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Reed]. He read into the ReEcorp 
from a telegram. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If that is what he 
said I do not think it would admit of 
much doubt, because we must have 
enough men in the military service to win 
the war, and if we do not win the war 
there will be no use of talking about serv- 
ice on the farm. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree once again 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky. The Senator was not present 
when I made a statement at the begin- 
ning of my remarks that we were per- 
fectly willing to go along with all indus- 
try, and have the military authorities 
take our farm boys if in the opinion of 
the military authorities they needed 
them, but that they should take them on 
the basis of the Tydings amendment. I 
think the Senator from Kentucky is of 
the same opinion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator 
read the extract from the letter to which 
he just referred? 

Mr. WHERRY. I read from the tele- 
gram as follows: 

In considering the classification or reten- 
tion of such registrants in class II-B, local 
boards will consider the President’s finding 
that “Further deferment of all men now de- 
ferred in the 18-through-25 age group be- 
cause of agricultural occupation is not as 
essential to the best interest of our war effort 
as is the urgent and more essential need of 
the Army and Navy for young men.” 


Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
subscribe to that? 

Mr. WHERRY. I subscribe to this, 
that if we need to take the same percent- 
age of farm boys to help win the war 
that we take from any other industry 
and the military authorities say they 
need them to win the war, I have no 
quarrel. But I say to the junior Senator 
from Kentucky that the directive causes 
confusion among draft boards through- ° 
out the country who have taken the po- 
sition that the President has issued a 
directive that agriculture is not an essen- 
tial industry, and therefore farm boys 
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should be taken like any other boys 
when they arrive at military age, with- 
out the Tydings amendment being given 
the least consideration. 

We have done a good job in Nebraska. 
In most of the States they have done a 
good job. But here isa directive which 
has caused confusion. We do not want 
confusion to exist. We want the Tyd- 
ings amendment to be followed. It pro- 
vides how farm boys shall be-taken. We 
want the boards to subscribe to the let- 
ter of the law. We do not want any 
directive from the President or the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, or anyone 
else which will throw confusion into the 
minds of the draft boards so that they 
in any way will act contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator will concede that neither the Presi- 
dent nor General Hershey nor anyone 
else who has any authority to issue a di- 
rective wants to issue a confusing one. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Many directives re- 
sult in confusion; but I think we will all 
agree that the winning of the war is of 
the first and greatest importance, and if 
we have to take farm boys in order to win 
the war, then we will have to take farm 
boys. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and when the 
time comes, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Kentucky that I will go along with 
him to take them; but until that time 
comes I want to have them taken as the 
law of the land prescribes they should 
be taken, and that is according to the 
Tydings amendment. 

Mr.CHANDLER. Of course, if we can 
win the war without taking a maximum 
number of farm boys and at the same 
time let them continue to raise food for 
the country and for other countries we 
are undertaking to feed, that is what we 
want to do. 

Mr, WHERRY. I subscribe to that 
statement. 

Mr.CHANDLER. I donot say that the 
directive did not confuse some people, be- 
cause I have seen many confusing direc- 
tives, but Iam sure the Senate will agree 
with me that there was no intention de- 
liberately to confuse. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky that Iam 
not charging any intention to confuse 
with respect to the directive at all. Iam 
explaining my position in joining with 
the junior Senator from Kansas and 
other Senators in the resolution asking 
that this order be clarified, and I think 
the junior Senator from Kentucky would 
be glad to go along with us. It is not a 
question of whether we are willing to 
furnish the boys. Certainly we are 
willing to furnish whatever the military 
authorities ask us to furnish, but we want 
the military authorities to take them in 
the way the law of the land prescribes, 
and that is to take them according to 
the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. President, it is not only a question 
of confusion. The question of need 
arises. A local draft board should not 
have tmposed upon it.the determination 
respecting agricultural need after the 
Congress of the United States has en- 
acted the Tydings amendment. Agricul- 
ture has already been determined to be 
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an essential industry. If a man is en- 
gaged in agriculture and oontinues to be 
engaged in agriculture, the Tydings 
amendment provides that he shall be 
deferred to class II-C until a replacement 
can be made. That is the law. The di- 
rective alters the law. The directive cir- 
cumvents the action of Congress. The 
directive runs right over the Tydings 
amendment. That is what I am object- 
ing to. Weare not objecting to furnish- 
ing whatever men may be needed when 
the time comes to furnish them; but we 
say they should be taken in the way the 
law prescribes they shall be taken. 

Here is a letter from Mr. Coryell, from 
my section of the country. He is a 
farmer, a large operator. He says: 

You would be surprised to see this coun- 
try now. Our little towns that used to 
have 600 or 700 population are down to 75 
or 100, just a few old men who can’t crawl 
out of town. * * * All the farmers who 
have any enterprise are either drafted or 
gone somewhere else. I don’t know where 
they are going to get men for these farms 
and I can’t imagine how we are going to 
farm next year without men or tools. 

I have 30,000 bushels of corn that is in 
the fields, not husked, and I cannot find a 
man to husk them. 


That letter is from Mr. L. L. Coryell. 
I did not ask his permission to intro- 
duce it into the Recorp, but I read from 
it because Mr. Coryell is one of our very 
fine citizens, and a man who is just as 
patriotic as anyone else in the United 
States with respect to furnishing men 
for the armed services. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
time has come when the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be the determining 
factor in determining what is an essen- 
tial industry. No one in any Govern- 
ernment department, either an admin- 
istrator or executive, should override 
the will of Congress and issue a direc- 
tive which runs around the fundamental 
law of the land and is contrary to the 
Tydings amendment. The ‘Tydings 
amendment is the law of the land and 
remains so until it is changed by the 
Congress. It should not be changed by 
means of a directive issued by anyone 
who says what is an essential industry, 
contrary to the provisions of the Tydings 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to 
make any extended remarks upon this 
subject, but the junior Senator from 
Kentucky suggested a few questions 
which brought about further discussion. 
The resolution was submitted in the best 
of faith. In submitting it there was no 
purpose of criticizing the military with 
respect to the men they need or the esti- 
mates they present. I have supported 
every military appropriation that has 
come before the Senate and every meas- 
ure having to do with the war. I shall 
continue to support such measures. 
But I wish to say that when it comes to 
farm production, that production is just 
as essential as anything else. The Tyd- 
ings amendment is the law of the land 
and if any changes are to be made in the 
draft law, the Congress of the United 
States should make the determination 
and the change, and it should not be 
done by some executive of a bureau in 
Washington, 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, there is a 
considerable lack of understanding of 
and familiarity with the directive issued 
by General Hershey on January 3. In 
order to advise everyone who reads the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD what that direc- 
tive was, I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of the telegram sent by General 
Hershey on January 3 to all the State 
directors be printed in the ReEcorp at 
the close of my remarks. : 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C. 
State director advice (No. 288), issued Janu- 
ary 3, 1945. 
Subject: Reclassification of registrants in 
agriculture, ages 18-25. 


CONFIRMATION OF TELEGRAM TO ALL STATE DIREC- 
TORS WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
DATED JANUARY 3, 1945 


The following letter from the Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version has been received by the Director of 
Selective Service: 

“The Secretaries of War and Navy have ad- 
vised me jointly that the calls from the Army 
and Navy to be met in the coming year will 
exhaust and eligibles in the 18- through 25- 
year age group at an early date. The Army 
and Navy believe it essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war to induct more men 
in this age group. 

“You have reported that other than the 
men becoming 18 years of age the only re- 
maining substantial source in this age group 
is in the 364,000 men now deferred because 
of agricultural occupation. You have ad- 
vised me that if this group is not available, 
you must call into the service occupationally 
deferred men in the next age group, 26 years 
and older, most of whom are fathers. 

“The Chairman of the War Production 
Board, Mr. Krug, advises me that the loss of 
these men would make it extremely difficult, 
if net impossible, to meet critical war de- 
mands. Moreover, these older men would 
not meet the expressed needs of the Army 
and Navy. 

“The War Food Administrator, Mr. Jones, 
has advised me that although we still need 
all of the food we can raise, the loss of pro- 
duction through the induction into the 
armed services of the physically qualified men 
in this 18- through 25-year age group who do 
not clearly fall within the scope of the Tyd- 
ings amendment should not result in a 
critical condition. 

“The Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act does not give the agricultural 
worker absolute exemption from selective 
service. It was not so intended. In asking 
Congress to adopt this amendment Senator 
TYDINGS said: ‘All my amendment seeks to do 
is to provide that whenever a person is em- 
ployed continuously in good faith in the pro- 
duction of food, and taking him off the farm 
would leave a large section of land unculti- 
vated, and there is no replacement, he shall 
be deferred upon those facts until a replace- 
ment can be found.’ 

“T have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18- 
through-25-age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent and 
more essential need in the Army and Navy 
for young men. The President feels in view 
of existing conditions, agriculture like our 
other war industries can, with few excep- 
tions, be carried out by those in the older- 
age groups. 

“The President has authorized me to ask 
you to take such action in connection with 
the administration of the Tydings amend- 
ment as may be necessary to provide to the 
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full extent permitted by law for the reclassi- 
fication and induction of the men agricul- 
turally deferred in the age group 18 through 
25.” 

Forward text of Justice Byrnes’ letter to all 
local boards and boards of appeal. Direct 
all local boards to promptly review the cases 
of all registrants ages 18 through 25 deferred 
in class II-C excluding those identified by the 
letters “F” or “L.” In considering the classi- 
fication or retention of such registrants in 
class II-C, local boards will consider the Presi- 
dent’s finding thet “further deferment of all 
men now deferred in the 18-through-25-age 
group because of agricultural occupation is 
not as essential to the best interest of our 
war effort as is the urgent and more essential 
need of the Army and Navy for young men.” 
Also direct local boards to issue orders for 
preinduction physical examination to all 
registrants ages 18 through 25 in class II-C 
excluding those identified with the letters 
“F” or “L” in accordance with the most 
expeditious schedules it is possible for you to 
arrange with the commanding general of 
your service command. In order to accom- 
plish the review and preinduction physical 
examination as promptly as possible, local 
boards may conduct the review of any such 
class II-C registrants at the same time as 
they are forwarding such registrants for 
preinduction physical examination. 

HERSHEY. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr, WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral George F. Hussey, Jr., United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to rank from the 22d 
day of January 1943; 

Rear Admiral Willard A. Kitts 3d, United 
States Navy, to be a rear admiral in the 
Navy, for temporary service, to rank from 
the 25th day of January 1943; 

Capt. James D. Boyle, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy, to be a pay director with the 
rank of rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the 18th day of 
April 1943; 

Col. William L. McKittrick to be a brigadier 
genera] in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 3d day of June 1944; 

Col. Lawson H. M. Sanderson to be a brig- 
adier general in the Marine Corps for tem- 
porary service from the 5th day of June 1944; 

Col. Christian F. Schilt to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps for temporary 
service from the 7th day of June 1944; and 

Col. Charles R. Sanderson, assistant 
quartermaster, to be an assistant quarter- 
master in the Marine Corps on the retired 
list with the rank of brigadier general, for 
temporary service, from the 23d day of De- 
cember 1944. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Edwin C. Wilson, of Florida, now Director 
of the Office of Special Political Affairs, De- 
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partment of State, to be Ambassador. Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to Turkey. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hattie W. Caraway to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harry D. White to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nigel D. Campbell to be collector 
of internal revenue for the first district 
of Illinois. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Ross E. Brown to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district 
No. 9, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Harris Walthall to be collector 
of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 24, with headquarters at El Paso, 
Tex. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Public Health Service. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the routine nom- 
inations in the Public Health Service be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Public Health Service nomi- 
nations are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all nominations 
confirmed this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjournéd until Thursday, January 
25, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 22, 1945: 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, to be Secretary 
of Commerce, 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Edwin Jackson Kyle, of Texas, to be Am. 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Guatemala. 

Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am. 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Do- 
minican Republic. 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Portu- 
gal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Panama. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
TO BE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


H. Struve Hensel, of the District of Colum. 
bia, to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 

Aubrey W. Williams, of Alabama, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for a term of 10 years, 

THE JUDICIARY 


DISTRICT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To Be Chief Justice 

Hon. Bolitha J. Laws, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Chief Justice of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, vice Hon. Edward C. Eicher, de- 
ceased. 

To Be Associate Justice 

Hon. Nathan Ross Margold, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Associate Justice of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, vice Hon. Bolitha J. 
Laws. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John F. X. McGohey, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, vice James B. H. McNally, 
resigned. 

PATENT OFFICE 

Harold H. Jacobs, of Massachusetts, to be 
Examiner in Chief, Board of Appeals, United 
States Patent Office. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Frank H. Duffy, Jr., of Rutland, Vt., to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 2, with headquarters at St. Albans, 
Vt. (Reappointment.) 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Brig. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, of Loui- 
siana, for appointment as State Director of 
Selective Service for Louisiana under the pro- 
visions of section 10 (a) (8) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
Raymond M. Stone to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, from the 16th day of De- 
ecember 1944. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Charles Pearce Bellican, Infantry 
(temporary colonel) with rank from June 13, 
1943. 
TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Second Lt. John Baker, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary captain), with rank from 
May 29, 1942. 
TO INFANTRY 
Lt. Col. James Stevenson Rodwell, Cavalry 
(temporary brigadier general), with rank from 
October 24, 1940. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be colonel with. rank from December 1, 
1944 
Lt. Col. Thomas Lyle Martin, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 
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To be colonel with rank from January 1, 1945 
Lt. Col. George Sidney Andrew, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). ; 
Lt. Col. Roland Paget Shugg, Field Artillery 
(temporary brigadier general). 
Lt. Col. Rafael Larrosa Garcia, Philippine 
Scouts, subject to examination required by 


law 
saw. 


Lt. Col. Ellicott Hewes Freeland, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Spencer Albert Townsend, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). ets 

Lt. Col. Richard Clarke Birmingham, In- 
Et. Col. James Cornelius Ruddell, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Joseph Hamilton Grant, Infantry 
(temporary colonel). 

IN THE Navy 


Capt. Frank G. Fahrion, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 21st day 
of February 1943. 

Commodore Thomas P. Jeter, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as chief of staff to commander, Battleship 
Squadron 2, and until reporting for other 
permanent duty, to rank from the 20th day 
of October 1944. 

Capt. Marshall R. Greer, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 28th day 
of August 1943. 

Capt. Peter K. Fischler, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, to rank from the 11th day of 
May 1943. 

Vice Admiral Frederick J. Horne, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, 
for temporary service, to continue while 
serving as Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 


IN THE MARINE CoRPS 


The following-named aviators of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve to be second lieutenants 
in the Regular Marine Corps, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Naval Aviation 
Personnel Act of 1940, as amended, to rank 
from the dates stated: 

Jack C. Scott, from the 14th day of October 
1941. 

William H. Whitaker, from the 16th day of 
October 1941. 

John B. Berteling, from the 9th day of 
January 1942, 

Elmer P. Thompson, Jr., from the 12th day 
of March 1942, 

Robert R. Read, from the 14th day of March 
1942. 

Albert L. Clark, from the 15th day of May 
1942. 

Stanley V. Titterud, from the 13th day of 
July 1942. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 7th 
day of August 1943: 

Warren H. Keck, a citizen of Illinois. 

George W. Bubb, a citizen of Michigan. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 
29th day of October 1943: 

xeorge W. Carrington, Jr., a citizen of New 
York. 

William F. Lane, a citizen of Alabama. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 4th 
day of February 1944: 

Andrew S. Farago, a citizen of Montana, 

Albert E. Leonard, a citizen of Ohio. 

Francis J. Stutler, a citizen of California, 

Roland A. Marbaugh, a citizen of Ohio, 

Donald F. Dickey, a citizen of Oklahoma, to 
be a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps 
from the 2d day of May 1944. 

The below-named citizens to be second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps from the 8th 
day of August 1944: 

Charles B. Spradley, a citizen of Texas. 

James E. Garner, a citizen of Louisiana, 

Ernest B. Ford, a citizen of Vermont, 
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Richard M. Bickford, a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Ira Goldberg, a citizen of New York, 
POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be posts 
masters: 


IDAHO 


William Clay Peebles, Nampa, Idaho, in 
place of J. J. Walling, deceased, 
ILLINOIS 
Roy M. Hart, Fairmount, Ill., in place of 
K. E. Rowand, transferred. 
George T. Hobkirk, Williamsville, Ill., in 
place of R. L. Cooper, transferred. 
LOUISIANA 
William M. Payne, Natchitoches, La., in 
place of W. E. Brock, resigned. 
MAINE 
Loretta M. Dwyer, Great Works, Maine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Clara A. Lewis, Litchfield, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Everett E. Clarke, Long Island, Maine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Maud R. Tyus, New Harbor, Maine. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Walter W. Anderson, New Sweden, Maine, 
Office became Pres:dential July 1, 1944. 
Clarence T. Caril, Waterboro, Maine. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Mary W. Dingley, West Farmington, Maine, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
MARYLAND 
May B. Bolt, Eckhart Mines, Md. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 
Ruth V. Hoshall, Parkton, Md., in place of 
R. B. Hoshall, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Royce Glen Hayward, Casnovia, 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Marcella A. Doyle, Menominee, Mich., in 
place of M. F. Bilek, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 


Joseph C. Berg, LeRoy, Minn., in place of 

J. A. Schneider, resigned. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Ola B. Jcnes, Crowder, Miss. 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

San Ben Hudnall, Porterville, Miss. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 

MISSOURI 

James H. Powell, Elsberry, Mo., in place of 
R. M. Burchett, transferred. 

Imogene Johnson, Galt, Mo., in place of 
D. S. Vencill, transferred. 

Ethel I. McRaven, Glencoe, Mo., in place 
of Herbert Samel, resigned. 

Oren G. Gamel, Half Way, Mo, 
came Presidential July 1, 1944, 

NEW MEXICO 

Dolores Romero, Roy, N. Mex., in place of 

M. Y. Ray, resigned. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Clyde B. Shaw, Carthage, N. C., in place of 

P. H. McDonald, transferred, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Helen B. Hoven, Hoven, S. Dak., in place 
of L. I. Wright, resigned. 


VIRGINIA 
Manie R. Rodeffer, Keswick, Va. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944, 
WASHINGTON 
Doris M. Stock, Allyn, Wash. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944, 


Office 


Office 


Office 


Mich, 


Office became 


Office 


Office be 


Office be- 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 22, 1945: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Harry D. White to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
CoMMISSION 


Hattie W. Caraway to be a member of the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission for the unexpired term of 6 
years from March 15, 1943. 


COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Nigel D. Campbell to be collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the first district of Illinois, 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


Ross E. Brown to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 9, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harris Walthall to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 24, with 
headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 


UNITED STATES PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS IN THE 
REGULAR CORPS 


To be assistant surgeons 


George F. Kamen 
William C. Redmon 
Wardell H. Mills 
Richard H. Linn 
Frank A. Buell 
Andrew P. Sackett 
Edwin D. Merrill 
Herbert F. Hager 
Vernon R. Dennis, Jr, 
Vernon G. Guenther 
James R. Hurley 
Robert L. Morrison 
Clarke W. Mangun, Jr. 
Dean W. Geheber 
Isaac M. Zigler 

Arthur M. Pettler 
Jacob Wagner 

John S. Sheehan 
Harold B. Barrett 
Edmund R. Clarke, Jr. 
Tra Avrin 

Merle Bundy 

George W. Gibbins 
Ralph V. Kinzie 
Willoughby J. Rothrock, Jr. 


To be passed assistant surgeons 


Will H. Aufranc 
Gene B. Haber 
William P. Sellers III 


To be temporary medical directors 


William Hendon Gordon 
Leroy E. Burney 
POSTMASTER 
MISSOURI 


Ruth C. Fossett, Mount Vernon, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JANUARY 22, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Fr. Arthur J. Hagan, St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Dorchester, Mass., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

Almighty and Eternal God, we lift our 
hearts and minds to Thee in prayer, 
Grant that every thought, word, and ac- 
tion of ours will be for Thy honor and 
glory and the welfare of mankind. We 
pray Thee, O God of wisdom and justice, 
through whom authority is rightfully 
administered, laws enacted, and judg- 
ments decreed, to guide and direct with 
Thy holy spirit of counsel and fortitude 
the President of the United States that 
under his leadership our Nation will suce 
ceed to an early anc convincing victory, 
and thereafter the establishment of efe« 
fective means, in cooperation with other 
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nations, to assure everlasting peace to 
all mankind. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom di- 
rect the Speaker, the leaders, and Mem- 
bers of the Congress to a solution of all 
questions coming before the Congress 
that will be for the best interests of our 
beloved country. 

Grant unto all who serve in our armed 
forces faith, wisdom, and courage that 
they may succeed in their heroic efforts 
to bring early victory to our cause and 
peace to all nations. 

Have mercy, O Lord, on all who have 
made the supreme sacrifice in fighting 
the ungodly forces of ruthless world con- 
quest and grant unto them eternal rest 
with Thee. 

Recognizing Thee, aS we do, as our 
Creator and Heavenly Father, we pray 
that all people will become united with 
Thee, and that through unity with Thee, 
the differences of the past which have 
brought about misunderstanding, ha- 
tred, conflict, war, will disappear, and 
through love of Thee a strong religious 
life will exist throughout the world that 
will merit peace and happiness to all 
mankind. 

O God, the author and lover of peace, 
to know whom is to live, to serve whom 
is to reign, shield Thy suppliant people 
from all assaults, so that we who trust 
in Thy protection may fear no foe, 
Through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 18, 1945, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Vice President has appointed 
Mr. BarKitey and Mr. BREWSTER Mem- 
bers of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers in the following departments 
and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of Commerce. 
. Department of Justice. 

. Department of the Navy. 
Department of War. 

Post Office Department. 

. Federal Security Agency. 

. National Housing Agency. 

. War Manpower Commission. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 


WOIAMRONE 


JANUARY 16, 1945, 
The Honorable Sam Raysurn, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RAYBURN: Will you kindly ace 
cept, as of today, my resignation as a mem<- 
ber of the House Committee on Accounts? 

I have very much enjoyed my work on the 
Accounts Committee, and it is only because 
of my assignment to the Appropriations 
Committee that I wish to resign from the 
Accounts Committee. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
DEAN M. GILLESPIB, 
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JESSE H. JONES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the forced resignation of Jesse 
Jones as Secretary of Commerce and the 
appointment of Henry Wallace as a polit- 
ical reward is most unfortunate. The 
change is particularly unfortunate, com- 
ing as it does at a time when complete 
unity and the best business leadership 
are needed for an all-out war effort. 

Jesse Jones is a man of wide experience 
and great ability. Certainly if ever we 
needed his services, it is right now and 
in the readjustment days following the 
war. To remove him for political rea- 
sons will destroy the confidence of many 
people and will cause great fears as to 
what will be our economic life in the 
post-war days. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. SIKES appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
resolutions adopted by the New York 
State Horticultural Society. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REcorp and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE FOR NURSES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and in- 
clude as part of my remarks a bill I am 
introducing today with suggestions for 
selective service for nurses. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if selective service becomes nec- 
essary within a few days, if the neces- 
sary number of nurses do not enlist in 
the armed forces to care for our disabled 
servicemen, I am placing in the hopper 
a so-called selective-service bill for 
nurses which would serve as a protec- 
tion for the nurses who are taken in. 
For instance, it would write into the law 
that when they are inducted they should 
be made officers with a rank not less 
than second lieutenant in the Army, or 
ensign in the Navy, the minute they en- 
ter the service. That is only justice. 
Surgeon General Kirk has stated they 
planned to take them in just as they do 
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the doctors, that is, with an officer's 
rank. But I would like to know that 
protection is written into the law. I do 
not blame the nurses for not having en. 
listed, because they have not realize 
the need. They have not been told the 
staggering casualty lists until recently, 
Our casualty list has increased 270 per- 
cent in the past year, and there is a 
grave shortage of nurses, not only in the 
armed services but also in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Briefly, my bill follows rather closely 
the general outlines of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 as 
amended, adjusting the provisions 
thereof to meet the situation contem.- 
plated. 

The Veterans’ Administration should 
have its own nurse corps, but the sug- 
gestions in this bill will be a measure to 
ensure nurses to care for the veterans 
in veterans’ hospitals. There is today 
a severe shortage of nurses there. 

Specifically, the more important fea- 
tures of the bill are as follows: 

First, Liability for service—after reg- 
istration—is imposed upon every female 
person between the ages of 20 and 45 who 
is a graduate of a hospital training 
course of not less than 2 years. Gener- 
ally, this follows the standards for ac- 
ceptance into the Army and Navy Nurse 
Corps, but no female person with such 
qualifications will be inducted unless ac- 
ceptable to the land and naval forces 
under such additional standards as they 
may create. 

Second. The number of nurses to be 
inducted will be determined by the Pres- 
ident in the light of the national inter- 
est involved. 

Third. Service of persons inducted will 
be for the duration of the present war 
and 6 months thereafter. 

Fourth. Each person inducted must 
be commissioned at a grade, or relative 
rank, not lower than that of second lieu- 
tenant in the Army of the United States 
or ensign in the United States Naval Re- 
serve. 

Fifth. Each person inducted may, 
subject to agreements between the Sec- 
retaries of War and Navy and the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator, be assigned to 
duty with the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sixth. Each person inducted will re- 
ceive the same rights, privileges, bene- 
fits, and so forth, accorded all other 
members of the land and naval forces 
both during and upon and after termi- 
nation of service. 

Seventh. All bases for deferment, ex- 
emption, and relief from service con- 
tained in the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, are 
contained in this act, including those 
provisions regarding ministers of religion 
and conscientious objectors. 

Eighth. The provisions of the pro- 
posed bill will be administered through 
the Selective Service System under rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent or, by delegation, the Director of 
Selective Service. 

Ninth. The penalties for any violation 
of the duties and obligations accruing 
under this act will be the same as those 
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imposed by the Selective Training and 
service Act of 1940, as amended. 

Tenth. The provisions of the act, ex- 
cept the benefits during and after service 
and the penalties for offenses committed 
during the operation of the act, will con- 
tinue only for the duration of the pres- 
ent war and for 6 months thereafter. 

The bill is as follows: 


A bill to provide for the registration, selec- 
tion, and induction of certain female per- 
sons for service in and with the armed 
forces of the United States 
SecTION 1. Declaration of policy and in- 

tent of Congress: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Congress 
hereby declares that it is imperative in order 
to provide adequate medical and hursing 
care for the armed forces in the successful 
prosecution of the war to increase the per- 
sonnel of the armed forces of the United 
States by the selection and induction of qual- 
ified graduate female nurses. 

(b) The Congress further declares that in 
a free system the obligations and privileges 
of service in and with the armed forces 
should be shared generally in accordance 
with a fair and just system of selection for 
service but that the necessity for the com- 
plete utilization of specialized schooling and 
training makes it imperative that the obli- 
gations for service be and are from time to 
time settled upon one or more occupational 
groups. 

Sec. 2. Registration in general: For the 
reasons of policy hereinabove enumerated 
and except as otherwise provided in this act, 
it shall be the duty of every female citizen 
of the United States and of any other female 
person residing in the United States who 
on the day or days fixed for the first or any 
subsequent registration is between the ages 
of 20 and 45 and who is a graduate of a 
hospital training school having a course of 
instruction of not less than 2 years to pre- 
sent herself for and submit to registration 
at such time or times and place or places 
and in such manner and in such age group 
or groups as shall be determined by rules 
and regulations prescribed hereunder. 

Sec. 3. Service in general: (a) Except as 
otherwise provided in this act, every female 
citizen of the United States and every other 
female person residing in the United States 
who is between the ages of 20 and 45 at the 
time fixed for her registration and who is a 
graduate of a hospital training school having 
a course of instruction of not less than 2 
years shall be liable for service in the land 
or naval forces of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That any citizen or subject of a neutral 
country shall be relieved from liability for 
service under this act if prior to her induc- 
tion into the land or naval forces she has 
made application to be relieved from such 
liability in a manner prescribed by and in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President; but any person who 
makes such application shall thereafter be 
debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States: Provided further, That no 
citizen or subject of any country who has 
been or who may hereafter be proclaimed 
by the President to be an alien enemy of the 
United States shall be inducted for service 
under this act unless she is acceptable to 
the land or naval forces. The President is 
authorized from time to time during the 
continuance of the present war and for 6 
months thereafter to select and induct into 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States for service in the manner provided in 
this act such number of graduate nurses as 
in his judgment is required in the national 
interest: Provided, That within the limits 
established by the President in the light of 
information at his disposal regarding the 
availability of graduate nurses for the sub- 


division in which she resides, any graduate - 


nurse, regardless of race or color, between 
the ages of 20 and 45 shall be afforded an 
opportunity to volunteer for induction into 
the land or naval forces of the United States 
for the service prescribed in subsection (b) 
of this section but no person who so volun- 
teers shall be inducted for service so long 
as she is deferred after classification: Pro- 
vided further, That no graduate nurse shall 
be inducted for service under this act unless 
and until she is acceptable to the land or 
naval forces for such service and her physical 
and mental fitness and professional qualifi- 
cation for such service have been satisfac- 
torily determined: Provided further, That no 
female persons shall be inducted for such 
service until adequate provision shall have 
been made for such shelter, sanitary facili- 
ties, water supplies, heating and lichting ar- 
rangements, medical care, and hospital ac- 
commodations, for such female persons, as 
may be determined by the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy, as the case 
may be, to be essential to public and per- 
sonal health: Provided further, That no fe- 
male person, without her consent, shall be 
inducted for service under this act after she 
has attained the forty-fifth anniversary of 
the day of her birth. 

(b) Each female person inducted under 
the provisions of subsection (a) shall serve 
for the duration of the present war and for 6 
months thereafter unless sooner discharged. 

(c) Each person accepted by and inducted 
into the armed forces of the United States 
under the provisions of this act shall, if in- 
ducted into the Army of the United States, be 
commissioned in the Army of the United 
States at a grade not lower than that of sec- 
ond lieutenant, and if inducted into the 
United States Navy shall be commissioned in 
the United States Naval Reserve (or ap- 
pointed to a relative rank in the Navy Nurse 
Corps) at a grade not lower than that of 
ensign. 

(ad) The provisions of Public Law 346, Sov- 
enty-eighth Congress (title I, ch. I, sec. 
102), permitting the transfer or detail of any 
commissioned, appointed, or enlisted person- 
nel from the armed forces to the Veterans 
Administration subject to agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of War or the Secretary 
of the Navy and Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, shall be applicable to all persons in- 
ducted under this act. 

(e) During the period of service of female 
persons inducted for service under this act 
and thereafter upon termination of such 
service, there shall be paid, allowed, and ex- 
tended the same pay, allowances, pensions, 
disability, and death compensation, and all 
other rights, privileges, and benefits as are 
provided by law in the case of other members 
and former members of the land or naval 
forces of like grades and length of scrvice of 
that component of the land or naval forces 
to which they are assigned. 

(f) Nothing contained in this or any other 
act shall be construed as forbidding the pay- 
ment of compensation by any person, firm, or 
corporation to persons inducted into the land 
or naval forces of the United States for serv- 
ice under this act who, prior to their induc- 
tion, were receiving compensation from such 
person, firm, or corporation. 

Sec. 4. Administration: The selection of 
female persons for induction and service un- 
der the provisions of section 3 shall be made 
in an impartial manner and under such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe from the female persons who are liable 
for such service and who at the time of selec- 
tion are registered and classified but not de- 
ferred or exempted: Provided, That in the 
selection and induction of persons under this 
act and in the interpretation and ex-cution 
of the provisions of this act there shall be no 
discrimination against any person on account 
of race or color: Provided further, That in 
the classification of registrants under this act 
within the jurisdiction of any local board, 
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the registrants of any particular registration 
may be classified in the manner prescribed by 
and in accordance with rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President before, together 
with, or after the registrants of any prior 
registration or registrations; and in the selec- 
tion for induction of any person within the 
jurisdiction of any local board and within any 
particular classification, persons who were 
registered at any particular registration may 
be selected in the manner prescribed by and 
in accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President before, together with, 
or after persons who were registered at any 
prior registration or registrations. 

Sec. 5. Deferment, exemption, and release 
from service: (a) Any female person de- 
scribed in section 2 while a member of the 
land or naval forces or any reserve component 
thereof; and diplomatic representatives, tech- 
nical attachés of foreign embassies and lega- 
tions, consuls general, consuls, vice counsuls, 
and consular agents of foreign countries, and 
persons in other categories to be specified by 
the President, residing in the United States, 
who are not citizens of the United States, and 
who have not declared their intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, shall not 
be required to be registered under section 2 
and shall be relieved from liability for service 
under section 3. 

(b) (1) The Vice President of the United 
States, the Governors, and all other State of- 
ficials chosen by the voters of the entire 
State, of the several States and Territories, 
members of the legislative bodies of the 
United States and of the several States and 
Territories, judges of the courts of record of 
the United States and of the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia, 
shall, while holding such offices, be deferred 
from training and service under this act in 
the land and naval forces of the United 
States. 

(2) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service under this act in the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
of any person holding an office (other than 
an office described in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection) under the United States or any 

tate, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, whose continued service in such office 
is found in accordance with section 7 (b) 
to be necessary-to the maintenance of the 
public health, safety, or interest. 

(c) Regular or duly ordained ministers of 
religion and students who are preparing for 
the ministry in theological or divinity schools 
recognized as such for more than 1 year 
prior to the date of enactment of this act, 
shall be exempt from scvvice (but not from 
registration) under this act. 

(d) (1) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
service under this act in the land and naval 
forces of the United States of any or all 
categories of those female persons whose 
employment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment, or whose activ- 
ity-in other endeavors, is found in accord- 
ance with section 7 (b) to be necessary to 
the maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest. The President is also 
authorized, under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to provide for 
the deferment from training and service un- 
der this act in the land and naval forces 
of the United States (A) of any or all cate- 
gories of those female persons in a status 
with respect to persons dependent upon them 
for support which renders their deferment 
advisable, and (B) of any or all categories 
of those female persons found to be physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally deficient or de- 
fective. The President is also authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
Prescribe, to provide for the deferment from 
service under this act in the land and naval 
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forces of the United States of any or all 
categories of those female persons who have 
husbands or children, or husbands and chil- 
dren, with whom they maintain a bona fide 
family relationship in their homes. No 
deferment from such service shall be made 
in the case of any individual except upon 
the basis of the status of such individual, 
and no such deferment shall be made of 
individuals by cccupational groups or of 
groups of individuals in any plant or in- 
stitution. Rules and regulations issued pur- 
suant to this subsection shall include pro- 
visions requiring that there be posted in a 
conspicuous place at the office of each local 
board a list setting forth the names and 
classifications of those female persons who 
have been classified by such local board, 

(2) Anything in this act to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the President is authorized 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment, by 
age group or groups, from service under this 
act in the land and naval forces of the United 
States, of those female persons whose age 
or ages are such that he finds their defer- 
ment to be advisable in the national interest: 
Provided, That the President may, upon find- 
ing that it is in the national interest, termi- 
nate the deferment by age group or groups 
of any or all of the female persons so de- 
ferred. 

(e) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to require any person to be sub- 
ject to service in the land or naval forces of 
the United States who, by reason of religious 
training and belief is conscientiously op- 
posed to participation in war in any form. 
Any such person claiming such exemption 
from all service because of such conscientious 
objections whose claim is sustained by the 
local board shall, in lieu of induction into 
the land or naval forces, be assigned to work 
of national importance under civilian direc- 
tion. Any such person claiming such ex- 
emption from all service because of such 
conscientious objections shall, if such claim 
is not sustained by the local board, be en- 
titled to an appeal to the appropriate appeal 
board provided for in section 7 (b). Upon 
the filing of such appeal with the appeal 
board, the appeal board shall forthwith refer 
the matter to the Department of Justice 
for inquiry and hearing by the Department 
or the proper agency thereof. After appro- 
priate inquiry by such agency, a hearing shall 
be held by the Department of Justice with 
respect to the character and good faith of 
the objections of the person concerned, and 
such person shall be notified of the time 
and place of such hearing. The Department 
shall, after such hearing, if the objections 
are found to be sustained, recommend to the 
appeal board that she shall in lieu of in- 
duction be assigned to work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction. If after 
such hearing the Department finds that her 
objections are not sustained, it shall rec- 
ommend to the appeal board that such ob- 
jections be not sustained. The appeal board 
shall give consideration to but shall not be 
bound to follow the recommendation of the 
Department of Justice, together with “the 
record on appeal from the local board in 
making its decision. Each person whose 
claim for exemption from all service because 
of conscientious objections is sustained shall 
be listed by the local board on a register of 
conscientious objectors. 

(f) No exemption from registration or ex- 
emption or deferment from service under 
this act shall continue after the cause there- 
for ceases to exist. 

Sec. 6. Bounties; substitutes; purchases of 
release: No bounty shall be paid to induce 
any female person to enlist in or be inducted 
into the land or naval forces of the United 
States: Provided, That the clothing or enlist- 
ment allowances authorized by law shall not 
be regarded as bounties within the meaning 
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of this section. No female person liable for 
service in such forces shall be permitted or 
allowed to furnish a substitute for such serv- 
ice; no substitute as such shall be received, 
enlisted, enrolled, or inducted into the land 
or naval forces of the United States; and no 
person liable for service in such forces under 
section 3 shall be permitted to escape such 
service or be discharged therefrom prior to 
the expiration of her period of such service 
by the payment of money or any other valu- 
able thing whatsoever as consideration for her 
release from such service or liability therefor. 

Sec. 7. Rules and regulations: (a) The 
President is authorized— 

(1) To prescribe the necessary rules and 
regulations to carry out the provisions of this 
act and shall provide for the classification of 
registrants and of persons who volunteer for 
induction under this act on the basis of avail- 
ability for training and service; 

(2) To administer the provisions of this 
act through the Selective Service System; 

(3) To utilize the services of any or all de- 
partments and any and all officers or agents 
of the United States and to accept the serv- 
ices of all officers and agents of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia and subdivisions thereof in the execu- 
tion of this act; and 

(4) To prescribe eligibility, rules, and regu- 
lations governing the parole for service in the 
land or naval forces, or for any other special 
service established pursuant to this act, of 
any person convicted of a violation of any of 
the provisions of this act. 

(b) The local boards of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, under the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President, shall have power 
within their respective jurisdictions to hear 
and determine, subject to the right of appeal 
to the appeal boards of the Selective Service 
System, all questions or claims with respect 
to inclusion for, or exemption or deferment 
from, service under this act of all individuals 
within the jurisdiction of such local boards, 
The decisions of such local boards shall be 
final except where an appeal is authorized 
and is taken in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the President may pre- 
scribe. The decision of such appeal boards 
shall be final in cases before them on appeal 
unless modified or changed by the President, 
The President, upon appeal or upon his own 
motion, shall have power to determine all 
claims or questions with respect to inclusion 
for, or exemption or deferment from, service 
under this act, and the determination of the 
President shall be final. 

(c) No person who is an officer, member, 
agent, or employee of the Selective Service 
System, or of any such local or appeal board 
or other agency, shall be excepted from regis- 
tration, or deferred from training and serv- 
ice, as provided for in this act, by reason of 
his status as such officer, member, agent, or 
employee. : 

(d) Any officer on the active or retired list 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, or of any reserve component thereof 
or any officer or employee of any department 
or agency of the United States who may be 
assigned or detailed to any office or position to 
carry out the provisions of this act (except 
to offices or positions on local boards or 
appeal boards of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem) may serve in and perform the functions 
of such office or position without loss of or 
prejudice to his status as such officer in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, or 
reserve component thereof, or as such officer 
or employee in any department.or agency of 
the United States: Provided, That any per- 
son so appointed, assigned, or detailed to a 
position the compensation in respect of 
which is at a rate in excess of $5,000 per 
annum shall be appointed, assigned, or de- 
tailed by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

(e) The President is authorized to delegate 
to the Director of Selective Service only, any 
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authority vested in him under this act. The 
Director of Selective Service may delegate anq 
provide for the delegation of any authority so 
delegated to him by the President and any 
other authority vested in him under this 
act, to such officers, agents, or persons as he 
may designate or appoint for such purpose or 
as may be designated or appointed for such 
purpose pursuant to such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe. 

(f) In the administration of this act vol. 
untary services may be accepted. Corre. 
spondence necessary in the execution of this 
act may be carried in Official penalty 
envelopes. 

(g) The Chief of Finance, United States 
Army, is hereby designated, empowered, and 
directed to act as the fiscal, disbursing, and 
accounting agent of the Director of Selective 
Service in carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec. 8. Penalties: Any person charged as 
herein provided with the duty of carrying out 
any of the provisions of this act, or the rules 
or regulations made or directions given 
thereunder, who shall knowingly fail or neg- 
lect to perform such duty, and any person 
charged with such duty, or having and exer- 
cising any authority under said act, rules, 
regulations, or directions who shall know- 
ingly make, or be a party to the making, of 
any false, improper, or incorrect registration, 
classification, physical or mental examina- 
tion, deferment, induction, enrollment, or 
muster, and any person who shall knowingly 
make, or be a party to the making of, any 
false statement or certificate as to the fitness 
or unfitness or liability or nonliability of 
himself or any other person for service under 
the provisions of this act, or rules, regula- 
tions, or directions made pursuant thereto, 
or who otherwise evades registration or serv- 
ice in the land or naval forces or any of the 
requirements of this act, or who knowingly 
counsels, aids, or abets another to evade reg- 
istration or service in the land or naval forces 
or any of the requirements of this act, or of 
said rules, regulations, or directions, or who 
in any manner shall knowingly fail or neglect 
to perform any duty required of him under 
or in the execution of this act, or rules or 
regulations made pursuant to this act, or 
any person or persons who shall knowingly 
hinder or interfere in any way by force or 
violence with the administration of this act 
or the rules or regulations made pursuant 
thereto, or conspire to do so, shall, upon con- 
viction in the district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction thereof, be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for not more than 5 
years or a fine of not more than $10,000, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, or if sub- 
ject to military or naval law may be tried by 
court martial, and, on conviction, shall suffer 
such punishment as a court martial may 
direct. No person shall be tried by any mili- 
tary or naval court martial in any case arising 
under this act unless such person has been 
actually inducted for the service prescribed 
under this act or unless he is subject to trial 
by court martial under laws in force prior to 
the enactment of this act. Precedence shall 
be given by courts to the trial of cases arising 
under this act. 

Sec. 9. Notice of act, partial invalidity, and 
voluntary enlistment: (a) Every person shall 
be deemed to have notice of the requirements 
of this act upon publication by the President 
of a proclamation or other public notice fix- 
ing a time for any registration under sec- 
tion 2. 

(b) If any provision of this act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the remainder of the act and 
the application of such provision to other 
persons or circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

(c) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to repeal, amend, or suspend the 
laws now in force authorizing voluntary en- 
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United States, including the reserve compo- 
nents thereof. 

Sec. 10. Definitions: When used in this act: 

(a) The term “between the ages of 20 and 

5” shall refer to female persons who have 
attained the twentieth anniversary of the 
day of their birth and who have not attained 
the forty-fifth anniversary of the day of their 
pirth; and other terms designating different 

e groups shall be construed in a similar 
manner. 

(b) The term “United States,” when used 
in a geographical sense, shall be deemed to 
mean the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

(c) The terms “land or naval forces” and 
“land and naval forces” shall be deemed {p 
include aviation units of such forces. 

(d) The term “district court of the United 
States” shall be deemed to include the courts 
of the United States for the Territories and 
the possessions of the United States. 

Sec. 11. Suspension of conflicting laws; du- 
ration of act; authority for appropriation: 
(a) Except a® provided in this act, all laws 
and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby suspended to 
the extent of such conflict for the period in 
which this act shall be in force. 

(b) All the provisions of this act, except 
the provisions of section 3 (e), shall become 
inoperative and cease to apply on and after 
6 months after the termination of the pres- 
ent war, except as to offenses committed prior 
to such date, unless this act is continued in 
effect by the Congress. 

(c) Funds now and hereafter appropriated 
for the administration of the Selective Serv- 
ice System shall be available for the admin- 
istration of all the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 12. Effective date: This act shall take 
effect immediately. 


SHORTAGE OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ex- 
hibit to the House notice of an auction 
sale held in my congressional district 
last Thursday. On that day one of the 
best farms in Oakland County, Mich., 
ceased to operate. The owners of that 
farm are known to me personally. Their 
names are signed to this auction bill. 
They are Messrs. C. G. and A. D. Fuller. 
They are loyal, patriotic, dependable 
Americans who believe in our system of 
government and our way of life under it. 
Why did they cease to operate that farm, 
one of the largest in the production of 
meat in that great county? They tell 
the public and the world in the auction 
bill the reason, “Due to the help situa- 
tion and my son having gone to the Army 
we no longer can operate this farm.” 
The farmers of the Nation are asked to 
produce mgre food with less help, less 
machinery, less fertilizer, and in many 
instances for an inadequate price. Com- 
mon sense is becoming rare in this coun- 
try. Now the Nation is faced with an- 
other “directive” from the President to 
General Hershey, in charge of the draft, 
which blots out the Tydings amendment, 
designed to protect bona fide farm labor. 
So grave might be the results of such a 
decision that nearly half the member- 
ship of this House, including myself, met 
to protect the taking of farm labor for 


military service. Let us look before we 
leap that we do nothing to injure the 
war effort of the Nation. 


DRAFTING OF NURSES, FARM BOYS, AND 
IV-F’S 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee of this House 
is now considering a problem in which 
practically every man, woman, and child 
in the country is vitally interested. 

Drafting murses means drafting 
women, which hes never been done in 
this land noted for its chivalry. This 
should not be done hastily, if at all. It 
is not that urgent. 

Food is the first and most vital war 
munition. Farmers produce the food 
and they must have adequate help to do 
it. For the past 8 successive years our 
country has been blessed with most un- 
usually fine productive weather. This 
is a record never before approached. 
Usually we had 1 bad year out of 3. One 
bad year with a 60 percent or 70 percent 
production would be a calamity now. It 
would seriously cripple our war efforts. 

The drafting of farm boys should not 
be done hastily. 

The Selective Service has developed 
into a very large and far-reaching or- 
ganization. No doubt some changes can 
be made that would shake down a part 
of the large group of IV-F’s but we must 
not underestimate the patriotism of any 
of this group and neither should we be- 
come tyrannical and neither should we 
permit undeserving evaders to escape. 
This is a tough problem, the solution of 
which calls for statesmanship of the 
highest order. The Military Affairs 
Committee should not be hurried. 

The three problems to which I have 
just referred can and should be disposed 
of before Congress takes up the consid- 
eration of the very important matter of 
the adoption of the General National 
Service Act. That problem involves mat- 
ters other than military problems. 

The House Military Affairs Committee 
is a strong and able committee. Its 
members have given intelligent study to 
the many problems of the great war. 
The interests of Congress and the coun- 
try would best be served if this commit- 
tee would refuse to be crowded into hasty 
action. It should take time to permit 
the people of the country to be heard. 
We, as Members of Congress, are en- 
titled to the well-considered judgment 
of these capable men. The people can 
understand all these problems for they 
are all problems in which the personal 
eauations are the rights and duties of 
our people. Due deliberation removes 
obstructions in the way of justice. 

I shall want to vote for the best inter- 
ests of our country mindful that we are 
in a terrific war. I respect the opinions 
of the generals and admirals in all mat- 
ters strictly within their duties and pro- 
fessions. But in matters which are as 
personal to the people as their very lives, 
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I want to give consideration to the views 
of the people whose lives are to be at 
stake. Let us not be stampeded when a 
few days will clear our vision. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, the directive issued by the Director 
of Selective Service, General Hershey, a 
few days ago appears from its reading 
to nullify the Tydings amendment and 
denies the draft boards proper discretion 
in exempting farm labor. 

The draft boards, from all indications, 
after receiving this directive have be- 
come confused and uncertain as to their 
discretion and duty in the drafting of 
such labor. I urge that the Director of 
Selective Service without delay issue a 
clarifying statement that will sufficiently 
advise the draft boards in the various 
districts as to their duties in calling to 
military service this class of labor. 

I come from an agricultural district in 
central Illinois where the principal farm 
products are corn and soybeans and 
where many cattle are fed for the market 
brought in from the Southwest and 
Western States. I hold before you a 
snapshot picture of a drove of 125 cattle 
that were purchased in Texas and 
brought on a farm as calves when weigh- 
ing about 400 pounds and after being 
fed corn and soybean supplement for a 
little more than a year, were shipped to 
the Chicago market weighing approxi- 
mately 1,200 pounds. That year the ten- 
ant, his son and 1 hired man with a 
family farmed 320 acres and fed out 
these cattle. Last year the hired man 
left the farm, also the tenant’s son, for 
a portion of the year to work in a Gov- 
ernment industry in the city of Decatur 
some 16 miles distant from the farm, 
attracted by the higher wages paid for 
unskilled labor. The following season, 
1943-44, fewer and only short-feed cat- 
tle were purchased. 

We then were compelled to give up 
the feeding of cattle as it was impossible 
to secure the labor not only for feeding 
cattle, but for the adequate farming of 
this land. Last spring this tenant found 
himself without help for ploughing, pre- 
paring the seed bed and planting his 
crops. During the the previous months 
from time to time he employed various 
so-called farm hands who remained with 
him only a few weeks, until they were 
attracted and took more lucrative work in 
the war-production plant as mentioned 
or in the munitions plants in the ad- 
joining county. The season for planting 
the crops does not await the opportunity 
that the farmer may or may not have for 
obtaining necessary labor, and this 
tenant found it necessary to employ an 
inexperienced high-school boy and with 
the help of his neighbors working during 
the day and part of the night, prepared 
the ground and planted the crops. 
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Otherwise the land would have remained 
idle during the last crop year. 

I do not mean to interfere with draft- 
ing for combat service or for critical war 
production, but great caution should be 
exercised in any further depletion of 
farm labor necessary for the growing of 
food for the civilian population and cer- 
tainly the quantity essential for the serv- 
ice men and women in the combat areas 
over the world. 

I urge that an immediate survey be 
made to ascertain any hoarding of 
labor—that a thorough search be made 
in departmental work in Washington 
and elsewhere, including the War and 
Navy Departments, where able-bodied 
draft-age men will be found many of 
whom prefer combat service and could 
easily be replaced with men classed in 
IV-F. Furthermore I urge that im- 
mediate attention be given to the proper 
arming of seasoned soldiers in France, 
India and other Allied countries or their 
possessions, who no doubt are anxious 
to serve. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances, in the first to 
include a letter from the Secretary of 
War, and one from General Marshall; 
and in the second instance to include a 
letter from Dr. Griffith of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an editorial on individual free- 
dom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD and include therein an editorial 
from the Shreveport Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

OIL PRODUCTION IN KEARN COUNTY, 

CALIF. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein an editorial 
from a Bakersfield (Calif.) newspaper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the oil industry and the oil workers 
of Kern County, in my congressional dis- 
trict in California, for the wonderful 
work they are doing in this emergency 
in increasing production in oil. The total 
amount produced in 1944 was 95,000,000 
barrels in this one county, which, accord- 
ing to this report is more than 20,- 
000,000 barrels of oil over that produced 
in 1942. 
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The newspaper article referred to fol- 
lows: 
Or Work Hits ALL-Trme HIGH—KERN PRO- 


DUCTION REACHES 95,000,000 BARRELS FOR 
1944 


Oil production in Kern County has been 
the highest in history during the past year, 
topping 1943’s record output, with approxi- 
mately 95,000,000 barrels of oil produced in 
1944, it was estimated today by Paul Howard, 
deputy county assessor in charge of assess- 
ment of the mineral wealth of the county, 

The county during 1944 has produced al- 
most one-third of the oil of the State, with 
32.5 percent of the State’s production during 
a 10-day test period in December, Mr. Howard 
estimated. This compares with Kern's pro- 
duction of 28 percent of the State’s total be- 
fore the war according to figures in the 
assessor's Office. 

The estimated production of 95,000,000 bar- 
Tels of oil in 1944 compares with 84,931,770 
barrels produced in 1943, at that time a 
record high for the county. 

During 1942, 72,101,741 barrels were pro- 
duced; during 1941, 65,616,045; and during 
1940, 60,657,075, Mr: Howard stated. He 
added that exact figures on the record pro- 
duction in 1944 will be available in the near 
future. 

NOT CONTINUE 


“This production is the highest in the 
history of Kern County, but probably will 
not continue, since new discoveries of oil 
are not equal to the rate at which oil is now 
being taken from the ground,” the deputy 
assessor added. 

“The present rate of production is ex- 
pected to continue for at least another year, 
but will then drop off,” Mr. Howard stated. 

The deputy assessor asserted that 1,100 
new oil wells have been opened up in the 
county during the past year, in comparison 
with 864 new wells in 1943. 

“We now have half of the producing wells 
in the State; but since the average well in 
Kern is small, our production is one-third 
of the State’s total,” Mr. Howard said. 


NINE THOUSAND WELLS 

“We also have over a third of the oil re- 
serves of the State,” he added. Total num- 
ber of oil wells in Kern County is now 9,000. 

Mr. Howard attributes the increase in oil 
production in the county chiefly to the open- 
ing up of new wells at Elk Hilis. 

Many old wells are also being made to pro- 
duce more than ever before in history, the 
deputy assessor states. Kern River field, 
opened in 1899, is expected to top last year’s 
record production of 3,000,000 barrels of oil. 
Between 1899 and 1943 Kern River field has 
produced 281,479,617 barrels of oil, according 
to Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howard's estimate of 95,000,000 barrels 
of oil produce in 1944 is based on 10-day test 
periods conducted throughout the year. Ac- 
cording to a test last March, 87,038,630 bar- 
rels of oil would be the estimated year’s total; 
a September test showed 95,346,395; and a 
December test, 105,647,060, Mr. Howard con- 
cluded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from the Governor 
of Arizona and a memorial from the leg- 
islature of that State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEALY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
newspaper article. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cajj- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on the farm-labor situation anq 
include an editorial from the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Myr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
éend my own remarks in the REecorp in 
two instances and include letters and 
newspaper articles, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Sveaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REcorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Cleveland News, 
which gives a realistic picture of a great 
city’s helplessness under present con- 
ditions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include a telegram. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter and accompanying data which I 
sent out to a hundred Americans asking 
them to define “un-American activity.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


GAS SHORTAGE IN WASHINGTON 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days about shortages of man- 
power and of gasoline. 

Last Friday morning on the way to the 
Office, I stopped at the Capitol, and, to my 
amazement, I saw five big black sedans 
parked in front of the House wing of 
the Capitol—each bearing the identify- 
ing legend of the Federal Works Agency. 
Each had a chauffeur sitting in it. Five 
cars and five men ali from the same 
executive agency. , 

I could not help reflecting what a 
wonderful opportunity to save manpower 
and gasoline by following any one of the 
following recommendations: 

First. Inducing the officials of the Fed- 
eral Works Agency to share-a-ride with 
others in their own department, since it 
scarcely seems possible that five full 
carloads of officials were visting the Cap- 
itol at the same time. . 

Second. Employing officials in that 
agency who know enough about their de- 
partment so fewer men can speak au- 
thoritatively to congressional committees 
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without whole battalions of advisors, 
prompters, stage setters, manuscript- 
carriers, and compensated clappers being 
required. ; 
Third. Failing in either of the fore- 
going recommendations, I recommend 
the Federal Works Agency purchase a 
Greyhound bus to bring its legions to 
the Capitol, thus saving the wear and 
tear and the expense of five big black 
sedans and releasing four good men and 
true to do more productive work in the 
war effort than driving the king’s min- 
isters and the minister’s men around the 
streets of Washington. + 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next following the other 
special orders that have been entered I 
may address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ack unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the ReEcorp and to include 
therein a statement by the president of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
concerning the post-war problems of 
Southern California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorD and include 
therein a statement from an overseas 
soldier. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
most interesting to hear the complaints 
from this floor about the recent order 
placing all farm help between the ages 
of 18 and 26 in class I-A under the dr&ft 
law. I said “interesting.” I mean 
alarming. If there is any such order, 
and if that order is adhered to by the 
local draft boards, the coming year’s food 
supply will not be adequate for the down- 
right necessities of our people. We can 
talk about some things down here and 
“view with alarm.” Anyone familiar 
with the facts knows that those protests 
are not idle talk. We cannot live and 
our armies cannot fight, and our allies 
cannot carry on without adequate food 
and fiber produced in the United States. 
Of course, we need more men in the 
Service if we are to believe the military 
authorities who should know. It will 
get us nowhere, however, if we remove 
the cornerstone upon which all our mil- 
itary structure is built. The farm and 
food are on the bottom, and it is just 
Silly to take any other view of the matter. 


Many Members here have read letters 
and telegrams from specific farmers tell- 
ing about their cases. My district has 
more than the average of such cases be- 
cause it is a great agricultural and dairy 
district. I am not going to burden the 
House by reading these messages. We 
from the farm areas know what the sit- 
uation is. We do not need to be con- 
vinced and we want to do something 
about it. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tydings amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

(k) Every registrant found by a selective 
service local board, subject to appeal in ac- 
cordance with section 10 (a) (2), to be neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in an agricul- 
tural cccupation or endeavor essential to the 
war effort, shall be deferred from training 
and service in the land and naval forces so 
long as he remains so engaged and until such 
time as a satisfactory replacement can he 
obtained: Provided, That should any such 
person leave such occupation or endeavor, 
except for induction into the land or naval 
forces under this act, his selective service 
local beard, subject to appeal in accordance 
with section 10 (a) (2), shall reclassify such 
registrant in a class immediately available 
for military service, unless prior to leaving 
such occupation or endeavor he requests such 
local board to determine, and such local 
board, subject to appeal in accordance with 
section 10 (a) (2), determines that it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for him 
to leave such occupation or endeavor for 
other work. 


This is the formula written by the 
Congress into law to guide the local draft 
boards. To disregard that formula is to 
violate the law, and it is inconceivable 
that draft boards will assume any such 
responsibility. 

The Military Affairs Committee is to- 
day in executive session preparing a bill 
to report to the Congress, and let us hope 
that that legislation will be.so clear, so 
definite, and so unmistakable that not 
even over-zealous directors or public 
cfficials cen place a wrong construction 
upon it. 

The Congress knows what it meant 
when it passed the Tydings amendment, 
and the President signed that bill. 
Therefore he also knows what is in- 
tended. By the same token, Director 
Hershey, Mobilizer Byrnes, the State 
director and the local boards know what 
the law is. In these circumstances 
there should be no hesitancy on the part 
of draft boards in seeing that adequate 
farm help is kept on the farm to do the 
farm job. I shall certainly do every- 
thing I can to bring about this end. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend 
and revise these remarks and include 
excerpts. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REcorp and 
to include therein a radio address by 
O. P. A. Administrator Chester Bowles 
concerning the problem of servicemen’s 
families. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection .o 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
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and include therein an article which I 
have entitled “Democracy Working in 
Puerto Rico.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 


ERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House on Wednesday next for 
20 minutes after disposition of business 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the con- 
ciusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. ’ 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp and to in- 
clude a speech made by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was ro objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorpD and to include 
therein an address delivered on the one 
hundred and thirty-first anniversary of 
the birth of Robert E. Lee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

ESSE JONES AGAINST HENRY WALLACE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and to insert Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter to Jesse Jondés, 
of the Department of Commerce, and 
Secretary Jones’ reply. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time to express the hope that the 
President will change his mind and re- 
tain Jesse Jones as Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

When I say that I believe I express the 
wish of $0 percent of the Members of 
this Congress, especially the Members 
who know of the great work that Jesse 
Jones has done in that important posi- 
tion. 

The Lower House ought to have some- 
thing to say about these things, as well 
as the Senate, for the simple reason that 
every appropriation has to originate in 
the House of Representatives. If this 
change is made, under these circum- 
stances, I can see a continuing battle 
over the appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the R. F. C. from 
now on. 
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I sincerely hope, and I express the 
hope from the bottom of my heart, that 
the President will withdraw his demand 
for Mr. Jones’ resignation and retain 
him as Secretary of Commerce. 

I am inserting President Roosevelt's 
letter to Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones, and Mr. Jones’ reply: 


THE PRESIDENT’S AND JONES’ LETTERS 
(By the Associated Press) 


WASHINGTON, January 21.—President Roose- 
velt’s letter asking Jesse Jones to resign as 
Secretary of Commerce, and Mr. Jones’ re- 
ply, read as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


“Dear Jesse: This is a very difficult letter 
to write—first, because of our long friendship 
and splendid relations during all these years 
And also because of your splendid services 
to the Government and the excellent way in 
which you have carried out the many difficult 
tasks during these years. 

“Henry Wallace deserves almost any service 
which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form. I told him this at the end of the 
campaign, in which he displayed the utmost 

« devotion to our cause, traveling almost in- 
cessantly and working for the success of the 
ticket in a great many parts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, he gave 
of his utmost toward the victory which 
ensued. 

“He has told me that he thought he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for which he is fully 
suited. And I feel, therefore, that the Vice 
President should have this post in the new 
administration.” 


RELINQUISH THIS FOR HENRY 


“It is for this reason only that I am asking 
you to relinquish this present post for Henry, 
and I want to tell you that it is in no way 
a lack of appreciation for all that you have 
done, and that I hope you will continue to 
be a part of the Government. 

“During the next few days I hope you will 
think about a new post—there are several 
Ambassadorships which are vacant, or about 
to be vacated. I make this suggestion, 
among many other posts, and I hope you 
will have a chance, if you think well of it, 
to speak to Ed Stettinius. 

“Finally, let me tell you that you have my 
full confidence and that I am very proud of 
all that you have done during these past 
years. 

“With my warm regards, 

“Always sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


MR. JONES’ REPLY 

Mr. Jones’ reply read: 

JaNuARY 20, 1945. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have your letter of 
today, asking that I relinquish my post as 
Secretary of Commerce, which carries with it 
the vast financial and war production 
agencies within the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, so that you 
can give it to Henry Wallace as a reward for 
his support of you in the campaign. 

You state that Henry thinks he could do 
the greatest amount of good in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that you consider 
him fully suited for the post. With all due 
respect, Mr. President, while I must accede 
to your decision, I cannot agree with either 
of you. 

You refer very kindly to our long friend- 
ship and our splendid relations during all 
the years, and state that you appreciate my 
splendid services to the Government and the 
excellent way I have carried out the many 
difficult tasks during these years. You are 
also good enough to say that I have your full 
confidence, and that you are very proud of 
all I have done during these past years, and 
that you hope I will continue to be a part of 
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the Government probably in a diplomatic 
post. It is difficult to reconcile these 
encomiums with your avowed purpose to 
replace me. While I want to be of any fur- 
ther service that I can, I would not want a 
diplomatic assignment. 

POINTS TO BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 

I feel and have felt a great sense of re- 
sponsibility to the Congress and to you for 
the proper administration of the laws with 
respect to the R. F. C. that have been passed 
in the expectation that they would be ad- 
ministered by me or someone experienced in 
business and finance. 

I have had satisfaction in my Govern- 
ment service because I have had the confi- 
dence of the Congress, as well as your own. 
I have had that confidence because I have 
been faithful to the responsibilities that 
have been entrusted to me. For you to turn 
over all these assets and responsibilities to a 
man inexperienced in business and finance 
will, I believe, be hard for the business and 
financial worlds to understand. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have 
given me to serve my country through the 
depression and in time of war. My 13 years 
of Government service are ample evidence of 
my desire to be of any assistance I can to the 
Government. I can best be helpful in the line 
of my life’s work—business and finance—but 
I seek no job. 

With best wishes, 

Faithfully yours, 
JESSE H. JoNEs. 


JESSE JONES 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a letter of the 
President and a letter of Jesse Jones in 
reply thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will advise 
the gentleman that the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has just asked 
and received permission to include those 
letters. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw the part of the request having to 
do with the letters. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman may 
read them in my remarks tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman {. »m Ten- 
nessee to address the House for 1 
minute? 

There was no objection. 5 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, “And 
Joab said to Amasa, art thou in health, 
my brother? And Joab took Amasa by 
the beard with the right hand to kiss him. 

“But Amasa took no heed to the sword 
that was in Joab’s hand: so he smote 
him therewith in the fifth rib, and shed 
out his bowels to the ground, and struck 
him not again; and he died.” 

Of course, Jesse Jones is not dead. He 
is a great American. For the past 13 
years he has rendered an outstanding 
service to his country as the head and 
directing genius of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, and the greatest 
lending program ever undertaken by any 
government in the history of the world. 
Henry Wallace has been chosen by the 
President to succeed him as Secretary of 
Commerce, and there is to be placed in 
his untrained and erratic hands the 
power to liquidate the Government’s 
$32,000,000,000 war plants. 

The President’s Joabian salutation 
does not soften or give a sound reason 
for discarding Jesse Jones. And Jesse 
Jones did not take it lying down. 


tinius, Secretary of State. 
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The President emphasized that he was 
not supplanting Jones with Wallace be. 
cause of any failure of the Texan to 
faithfully and efficiently perform his 
duties; he emphasized that he was re. 
warding Wallace for his “utmost devo- 
tion to our cause” in the Presidentia] 
campaign. The great powers, the tre. 
mendous responsibilities of these two of- 
fices that so vitally affect the welfare 
and destiny of the Nation are being used 
to pay a political debt of Mr. Roosevelt 
to Mr. Wallace. 

The President said in his letter to 
Jones: * 

Henry Wallace deserves almost any service 
which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form. * * * [I feel, therefore, that the 
Vice President should have this post in the 
new administration. 


The President began his letter to 
“Dear Jesse” by saying: 

This is a very difficult letter to write 
* * * because of our long friendship and 
splendid relations * * * and because of 
your splendid service to the Government, and 
the excellent way in which you have carried 
out the many difficult tasks during these 
years. 


He then expressed the hope that Mr. 
Jones would consider a new job—stated 
that many ambassadorships were vacant, 
and hoped he might speak to Ed Stet- 


Mr. Jones replied that it was difficult 
for him to “reconcile these encomiums 
with your avowed purpose to replace me.” 
He said he would not want a diplomatic 
assignment. 

My 13 years of Government service are 
ample evidence of my desire to be of any 
assistance I can be to the Government— 


He declared— 


I can best be helpful in the line of my 
life’s work—business and finance—but I seek 
no job. 


Mr. Jones explained that he has satis- 
faction from his long service “because I 
have had the confidence of the Congress, 
as Well as your own.” 

I have had the confidence, because I have 


been faithful to the responsibilities that have 
been entrusted to me— 


He added— 


For you to turn over all these assets and 
responsibilities to a man inexperienced in 
business and finance will, I believe, be hard 
for the business and financial world to 
awnderstand. 


Mr. Jones also said he could not agree 
with either the President or Mr. Wallace 
that the latter could do the greatest 
amount of good in the Department of 
Commerce, or was fully suited for the 
post. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my deliberate and 
considered judgment that any office 
which Henry Wallace is competent to fill 
should be abolished. 


MEMBERS OF SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
CONDUCT A STUDY AND INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE PROBLEMS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 64, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Select Committee to 
Conduct a Study and Investigation of 


ah 
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the Problems of Small Business the fol- 
jowing Members of the House: Mr. Pat- 
man, chairman; Mr. Rosinson of Utah; 
Mr. Krocu; Mr. JACKSON; Mr. KEFAUVER; 
Mr. LEONARD W. HALL; Mr. PLOESER; Mr, 
STEVENSON; Mr. HOWELL. 


MEMBERS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 
18, Seventy-ninth Congress, the Chair 
appoints as members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
seress the following Members of the 
House: Mr. Monroney, Mr. Cox, Mr. 
LANE, Mr, MICHENER, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr, 
PLUMLEY,. 

JESSE JONES 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

here was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are acquainted with the vernacular used 
in handling horses, and others, know that 
when you give the command “Gee,” the 
animal goes to the right; when you give 
the command “Haw,” they go to the left. 

My comment on the replacement of 
Jesse Jones is, “Haw, haw, haw.” 

Gen. Phil Sheridan shouted to his 
men in the Shenadoah Valley, “Turn, 
boys, turn. We’re going back.” The re- 
moval of Jesse Jones says to the coun- 
try, “Left turn boys, left turn. We are 
not going back to the fundamentals of 
our Republic, we are making a further 
wheel to the left and instead of heading 
down the Shenandoah Valley, we are 
heading down the valley of unpleasant 
dreams.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include therein a speech delivered 
by the gentleman from West Virginia, 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, at Chicago 
recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the reason for which he rises to a 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
mimeographed sheet consistins of four 
or, five pages there are certain state- 
ments, 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
first identify the paper? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, That is 
a@ little difficult todo. This is a publica- 
tion purporting to be put out by the 
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People’s Democratic Committee in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, though I am certain that no re- 
sponsible member of a regular Demo- 
cratic organization in that district had 
anything to do with it. 

The SPEAKER. And it was circulated 
there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It was circulated in 
the nighttime, under cover of darkness, 
when the forces of evil usually do their 
dirty work, not in the daytime. They 
threw it around in doorways of the 
stores, on the porches of the residences 
and on the streets, on the highways and 
byways, in the gutters where it properly 
belonged, in the nighttime of the Friday 
before election day. The part that gives 
me, I believe, the right to claim personal 
privilege is this: 

Well, Horrman worked with the isolation- 
ists for several years before the war started. 


I am not finding any fault about that, 
for I did my utmost to keep us out of the 
war which so many old men seemed to 
want, which the young men are fighting; 
but this I do complain about: 

He was working with Hitler and his agents 
in this country to defeat the President’s 
policy of preparing America in the time of 
dangerous world conditions. 


That statement that I was working 
with Hitler is utterly without founda- 
tion and is but an illustration of the 
bigotry, the intolerance, of those who 
would gag everyone who refuses to sub- 
ordinate the interest of America to that 
of a super-United States of the World, 
who refuses to accept without question 
or qualification everything offered by the 
New Deal, by those who would remake 
America. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
that the gentleman states a matter upon 
which he deserves recognition on a ques- 
tion of personal privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
reason for calling this matter up at this 
time is that on January 11 last the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HAvENN=ER] 
made complaint, and rightfully, too, 
about a certain part of the testimony 
which had been taken by some one con- 
nected with the Dies committee, and 
which was given publicity in his district 
in the State of California shortly before 
election. On that same day the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mAcK], speaking before the House, called 
attention to the misuse of that testimony 
and suggested that an investigation was 
in order. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man quote everything I said on that occa- 
sion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh,I do not care to 
quote everything the gentleman said, be- 
cause it would take too long but I will 
quote the pertinent part. A part of what 
the gentleman from Massachusetts said 
Was a well-deserved tribute paid to the 
gentleman from California in which I 
think every Member of the House will 
wholeheartedly join, because I listened to 
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the gentleman and there was no excuse 
whatever for the misuse of that testi- 
mony. In my judgment, neither Mr. 
Dies nor any member of that committee 
had anything to do with releasing it. 

In the first place, when that testimony 
was given before someone connected with 
the Dies committee, the gentleman from 
California should have been called, he 
should have been confronted with the 
witness and he should have been given 
an opportunity to spread on the record 
the truth about the matter, as should all 
of us when we are accused by these va- 
rious groups, these organizations, and in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will quote what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts said. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was not asking 
the gentleman to yield other than to 
state that my statement was to expose 
the conspiracy. I think that is what I 
said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will read it. The 
gentlemen from New Jersey [Mr. 
THomas] had deplored and condemned 
the use which had been made of thet 
testimony, and then the gentleman from 
Massachusetts arose and he said this: 

In addition to what the gentleman from 
New Jersey— 

That was Mr. THomas— 
said, if anything like that is done there 
should be an investigation of the conspiracy 
to smear a gentleman who was a former 
Member of Congress and who is a Member 
of Congress today. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is the one who happened to be in that 
Position today, but it might have been any 
other Member of this House. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
telman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
and to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] that the Dies 
committee did not give out that testi- 
mony in the Havenner case, but this 
stooge of a certain influence in Cali- 
fornia that has been fighting the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HAVENNER] 
ever since he has been in public life 
went down there and gratuitousiy gave 
the testimony and evidently took a copy 
of his own testimony back and saved 
it until the time he could use it. That 
testimony of the Dies committee is 
locked up and under seal and was not 
given out by the Dies committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say to 
the gentleman from Mississippi that it 
was nothing I said. 

Mr. RANKIN. No, no. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I just want to 
have that corrected; that I did not in 
any way, directly or indirectly, include 
any member of the Dies committee with- 
in the purview of my statement. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was not referring to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
was merely trying to clarify the record. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am glad the 
gentleman did, because I was satisfied 
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that was so without knowing. On the 
other hand I think this is a proper 
place for the gentleman’s contribution 
in the RECorD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now to go back to 
the statement made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, he said: 

The gentleman from California is the one 
who happened to be in that position today, 
but it might have been any other Member of 
this House. 


If the Members will recall, or if you 
will refer to the May 18, 1942, issue of 
the New Republic, you will find that more 
than 100 Members of Congress, includ- 
ing Members of both bodies, were vilified 
and lied about in that publication. 

When you are talking about an investi- 
gation it would seem that the Members 
of this body, outraged as they were by the 
situation disclosed by the gentleman 
from California, should have the courage 
and the determination to investigate 
these organizations, these publications, 
those individuals, who for more than 2 
years have been attempting deliberately 
to destroy the confidence of the people in 
their chosen Representatives. 

If a conspiracy or a concerted move= 
ment to destroy the faith of the people 
in their Representatives, if charges that 
the people’s Representatives are betray 
ing them and aiding Hitler, if the charge 
that there are saboteurs in Congress, 
if those things are not subversive activi- 
ties, then I do not understand the mean- 
ing of the word “subversive.” 

As long ago as the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, to be exact on December 3, 
1942, when this campaign to render the 
Congress ineffective, to belittle it, to de- 
stroy its usefulness had been running 
ever since May of 1942, a resolution was 
offered by me to investigate those who 
were carrying on that campaign. I 
wanted the House to appoint a commit- 
tee which would ascertain who it was 
that was putting out this false propa- 
ganda, who was paying for it, and what 
the purpose was. The Rules Committee 
turned down that resolution which was 
introduced again on January 6, 1943, 
after the election; and on January 16 of 
this vear 1945 it was again introduced. 
The Rules Committee now has it. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts 
so aptly said, while the other day, on the 
lith, it was the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia who was complaining because 
some testimony which had been taken, 
and which he had not had an opportu- 
nity to show was untrue, saw the light of 
day and was given publicity just prior to 
an election; tomorrow it may be other 
Members of the House. For more than 2 
years more than 100 Members of this 
body have had equally untrue charges 
hurled at them, have been referred to as 
aiding in one way or another our enemy 
Hitler. ; 

I hold in my hand 2 partial list—ap- 
proximately 100 in number—of those who 
were named in the New Republic as being 
disloyal, unpatriotic, and not fit to serve 
the people. I have that list here naming 
those Members of Congress but, as I un- 
derstand the rules, it is not permissible 
to read their names into the REcorD, and 
in any event I do not choose to do so, and 
the only possible benefit would be to re< 
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mind those Members so named that it 
was time for them to act, but that ad- 
vantage would be overcome by repeating 
in the Recorp false charges made by the 
New Republic. 


But I want to say to the Members of 


_ this body that if you think that any one 


of you is going to get by without being 
unjustly and falsely accused by some of 
these organizations then you are just 
misapprehending their purpose, their 
power, that you also do not realize the 
methods they will use, the lengths to 
which they will go. 

From the New Republic I will read this 
one about Mr. Churchill, as an example 
of how it assumed to dictate and criticize. 
It is headed “Is Churchill’s star setting?” 
Then down further appears this: 

His eloquence and his personality were in- 
valuable in helping to arouse the people of 
the United States to action. He will always 
be remembered with warmth and deyotion as 
the man who both felt and acted in the one 
right way when any other course would have 
led to disaster. 


Now get this: 

But there is a growing distrust of what he 
represents and protects in the web of the 
British social structure. The conservatives 
in party politics, the monopolists in business 
and finance, the military caste, and the 
colonial administrators of empire cannot 
escape the record they have written. 


The whole article is derogatory as you 
read it of what Mr. Churchill had been 
doing and of what he would do if he were 
continued in Parliament, and that was 
back in 1942. The New Republic was as- 
sailing the leader of our ally, but if a 
Senator or Congressman attempted to do 
the same the New Republic jumped on 
him as disloyal. 

Then referring to the primaries in the 
State of South Dakota, they refer to a 
gentleman who was defeated and then 
refer to one who was renominated, and 
said: 

And even here the edge was taken off the 
triumph by renomination of— 


Another gentleman; I shall not name 
him— 
who swims with Hamilton Fish. 


In these issues, this special issue and 
the other regular issues, Members of 
Congress are described as being disloyal 
and unpatriotic. If you think those false 
charges were forgotten during the cam- 
paign then you are not familiar with the 
record. 

If some of our smug Republicans and 
some of the cock-sure Democrats who 

_ think they are not going to be hit—if you 
think these fellows are not going after 
you, all you need to do is wait until the 
fateful day rolls around and you will find 
that they are, and you may find yourself 
on the outside looking in. 

Here is a campaign document put out 
in the Fourth Congressional District. 
There were many organizations putting 
out material of that kind during the cam- 
paign. On the outside under Foxhole 
Comment it shows soldiers in a fox hole 
commenting upon the record of certain 
Congressmen, Then it says: 

Why are certain Michigan Congressmen 
afraid of the soldier vote? 
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And inside I find this. I wish that 
some of the Republicans in Michigan, or 
from any other State who think they 
have not been described most inac. 
curately by this organization, would 
listen. In this particular case it is the 
Michigan Citizens Committee for Roose- 
velt which makes the charge. I note they 
contributed upward of a thousand dol- 
lars to the campaign fund of the gentle. 
man who was a candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in the Fourth Congressional 
District. 

Now, I read: 


Our G.I.’s cannot speak for themselves, 


Yes, if the gentleman from South Da- 
kota who thinks he is going to slip by 
would get that copy of the New Republic 
which I quoted from he will find where 
they gave him a rap. None of the Con- 
gressmen who are not rubber stamps for 
the P. A. C. are going to get away, you 
know, without being smeared. 

But Michigan’s fighting men and women 
have a long bill of grievances against that 
group of congressional “no” boys, Michener 
(he is our assistant minority leader), Shafer, 
Hoffman, Blackney, Wolcott, Crawford, 
Engel, Woodruff, Bradley, Bennett, Don- 
dero, and Jonkman, which has consistently 
voted—what? Voted to impede preparedness 
and thwarted the war effort. 


There never was a more vicious lie 
uttered. Yet this Congress refuses to 
call the boys who wrote that and put it 
out, thousands upon thousands of copies 
of this sort of false propaganda—because 
similar leaflets were circulated in other 
congressional districts of Michigan and 
throughout the Nation—this Congress 
refuses to call them and put them upon 
the witness stand under oath and then 
say, “Well, now, when you said that what 
did you mean?” It is not a hard task, 
It is not a difficult task. 

The other day when the gentleman 
from California made his plea here I 
noticed that Members on the Democratic 
side, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. DicksTEIN] and others, in- 
cluding the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Hook] who was on his feet, but did 
not secure recognition, were all ready to 
deplore and did deplore in caustic lan- 
guage that most unjustifiable, that low, 
vicious assault upon the reputation of 
the gentleman from California. But I 
have never heard any one of them—no, 
not one of them, rise to his feet and de- 
plore anything that was said by the 
P, A. C., the C. I. O., or the Communist 
organizations falsely charging loyal citi- 
zens with being unpatriotic or with aid- 
ing Hitler. I would like some of their 
sympathy; I would like some of that sup- 
port for Republicans and Democrats who 
have ventured to speak for America and 
I would like it to come from some of 
those gentlemen who were so worked up, 
so indignant, and whose hearts were 
bleeding on the 11th, because of the un- 
fair attack upon the gentleman from 
California. Are false charges as to one’s 
loyalty reprehensible when stolen from 
the Dies committee files and given pub- 
licity but commendatory when put out 
by the P. A. C., the political ally of the 
New Deal? 
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Never from those who complain so 
long and so bitterly of the mistakes of 
the Dies committee have I heard one 
word of criticism about the false state- 
ments of the P. A. C. which have falsely 
and unfairly reflected upon Members of 
Congress. 

Call those men who put out the false 
charges before a congressional commit- 
tee and make them admit the untruth- 
fulness of their statements. Let these 
organizations tell us where they get the 
money. Let them tell us what their pur- 
pose is and then ask them to give proof, 
if proof they have, of the statements 
they make, and when they fail and when 
they cannot give us proof, let us then say 
to them, “Well, Mr. Murphy,” or what- 
ever his name may be, “you did not tell 
the truth, did you?” And we should in- 
sist upon a yes-or-no answer. Then 
when that gentleman is compelled, as he 
will be compelled, to say that he did not 
tell the truth, put this question: “Well, 
then you lied about it, did you not?” 
When he admits that he did, as he must, 
then ask: “You are a liar, are you not?” 
and make him answer. Then we should 
print the facts in the Recorp so that we 
can send it out to the people who have 
read the false statements which have 
been put out throughout our congres- 
sional districts. 

The circular from which I am now 
reading purports to be put out by the 
Michigan Citizens’ Committee for Roose- 
velt, 927 David Stott Building, Detroit, 
Mich. Across the caption of three pages 
runs this statement: “Our G. I.’s can’t 
speak for themselves.” Then you will 
find the following, among other para- 
graphs: 

But Michigan’s fighting men and women 


have a long bill of grievances against that 
group of congressional “no” boys—Michener, 
Shafer, Hoffman, Blackney, Wolcott, Craw. 


ford, Engel, Woodruff, Bradley, Bénnett, 
Dondero, and Jonkman—which has consist- 
ently voted to impede preparedness and 
thwart the war effort. 

On October 17, 1941, Michigan’s “no” boys— 
Michener, Shafer, Hoffman, Blackney, Brad- 
ley, Woodruff, Wolcott, Dondero, Crawford, 
Engel, and Jonkman—once more betrayed 
our fighting men by voting against repeal of 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act to permit 
arming of American merchant ships. 

But the blackest spot on the dark records 
of these blockheads is their vote to bar 
America’s fighting men and women from the 
ballot box. On February 3, 1944, Hoffman, 
Michener, Shafer, Blackney, Wolcott, Craw- 
ford, Engel, Woodruff, Bradley, Ben- 
nett, Dondero, and Jonkman voted to scut- 
tle: the bill which would have provided a 
Federal ballot for members of the armed 
forces. Instead, they passed a “States’ 
Rights” soldier vote bill which has been de- 
nounced as “a fraud on the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines; a fraud upon the American 
people.” 

These Congressmen denied millions of our 
fghting men and women the right to take 
part in a decision involving their own fu- 
tures. By taking this stand they implied 
that many of our sons and daughters in 
service are unfit to vote. They, in effect, 
gagged the very people who are risking their 
lives to preserve free speech. 

Here’s why the Michigan “no” boys are 
afraid of the soldier vote. MHere’s their in<- 
famous record—the soldiers know this rec- 
ord. They know what it means. Their fam- 
ilies should know it, too. 

These men have said “no” too many times 
when they should have said “yes.” They 


consider no one but themselves and their 
own petty prejudices. It’s high time we 
citizens of Michigan turned the tables on 
them. Let’s vote for men with intelligent, 
Objective viewpoints. 


Among those named are at least three 
who served abroad in World War No. 1— 
Wooprurr, Wotcott, and ENGEL, the lat< 
ter serving overseas 23 months—and yet 
that organization had the effrontery to 
say that those gentlemen, those veterans 
of World War No. 1, betrayed our fight- 
ing men, 

And we on the Republican side of the 
aisle lack either the courage or the in- 
clination to call in those men who slan- 
dered the World War veterans and force 
the truth from them—the truth which 
would disclose that today they are as- 
sailing members of a coordinate branch 
of the Government, and if I use their 
words, I would add, giving aid and com- 
fort to Hitler. But those words I will 
not use, that charge I will not make. 

Just what is it that we fear that in- 
duces us to permit these false charges to 
be made, to be repeated, without calling 
the authors to account? It is no answer 
to say that the charges are not believed, 
Where, in the years to come, will the 
people find candidates of ability, candi- 
dates who are decent, who are loyal, and 
are patriotic, with skins thick enough, 
feelings so blunted, that they will seek 
office, knowing that, regardless of what 
they do here in Congress, they will be 
assailed by the P. A. C., the C. I. O.’s 
politically ambitious leaders, or their 
successors? 

If we do not owe it to ourselves to ex- 


pose those who are in this conspiracy to- 


destroy the Congress, we at least owe it 
to those who come after. We owe it to 
those who have gone before, who have 
preserved constitutional government and 
handed it down to us. 

Why do we let them goon? Iask you? 
Why do we let them go on? There are 
enough Republicans on this side who 
would, I know, be joined up by men on 
the right side who do not like that kind 
of campaigning to put through a reso- 
lution for an investigation which will end 
that reprehensible practice. 

Why do we not do it? Will this new 
committee, this resurrected Dies com- 
mittee or whatever you want to call it, 
will its members have the courage to go 
along while investigating subversive ac- 
tivities, and learn whether or not these 
gentleman are speaking truly about 
Members of Congress? 

All of the Michigan Congressmen ex- 
cept one who were charged with being 
disloyal and unpatriotic were reelected. 
The only Republican from Michigan who 
was not charged more than once with 
being disloyal was the gentleman from 
northern Michigan, Mr. Bennett. He 
was defeated. What a sad commentary 
that is. All of those who were falsely 
accused by the P. A. C., the Roosevelt- 
for-President organization, were re- 
elected. The only one who was defeated 
was the one who was named but once 
by them. 

Here is another one; here is the $64 
question: 

As you know, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, No- 
vember 8 is election day. Now, are you going 
to vote for a man who has repeatedly hee 
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trayed you, and what its more important, 
betrayed our fighting men? 


That was circulated in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan. In 
how many districts throughout the 
country were similar statements made? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I should like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
the same dirty lies were circulated by the 
same organizations throughout the 
United States. I have gone up against 
it twice in my district; the same kind 
of sheets, with the same circulars, ac- 
cusing me of being un-American and 
unpatriotic and everything else; but as 
in Michigan, so in Illinois, with one ex- 
ception every person accused by that 
organization was reelected. So perhaps 
the people of the Nation are learning 
to analyze these dirty statements and not 
take them at face value. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is quite true, 
The election returns in Michigan dem- 
onstrated that they did not believe it, 
but a lie often enough repeated im- 
presses some people as being the truth, 
Every time a lie is repeated it gets some- 
body. I have had good folks, intelligent 
people, people who were Republicans, 
who have been my supporters for years, 
had them come to me and say: “Now, 
you explain this”; or “you explain that.” 

It would take a lifetime to explain to 
the satisfaction of some folks every 
single vote cast here in the Congress. It 
is well known that a lie once started on 
its course, is never overtaken and dissi< 
Pated by the truth. 

Let me read a little further: 

Now, are you going to vote for a man who 
has repeatedly betrayed you? And what is 
more important, betrayed our fighting men? 
HorrMan is one of the Congressmen as shown 
by their votes in Congress who think our 
sons in service are good enough to fight for 
us, are not men enough to vote and decide 
their own futures. 


That thing went all over the country, 
in many, many districts, and, of course, 
as the Congress knows, it is made out of 
the whole cloth; there was no truth in it; 
yet some people believed it. 

Here is another one: 

The truth about Horrman. Is he pro- 
Nazi? He appeared before a Federal grand 
jury twice in connection with the mailing 
out over his frank of thousands of pieces of 
seditious literature. 

He frequently attacked our allies. He 
slowed down and hurt our war effort when- 
ever possible. He was the idol of Dudley 
Pelley, Elizabeth Dilling, and other Fascist 
leaders operating within our shores. Horr- 
MAN’s speeches were circulated as part of the 
activities of George Sylvester Viereck con- 
victed Nazy spy master. But why go on 
with this endless account of HorrMan’s un- 
American leanings? Does this sound like 
the kind of background a Congressman from 
this district should have? 


People familiar with me in my district 
knew those charges were false, and my 
majority this time was 5,000 greater than 
ever before. 

I notice the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. CELLER] has come in. I was talk- 
ing about this attack disclosed the llth 
of this month by the gentleman from 
California, and I called attention to the 
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fact that the gentleman from New York 
spoke in behalf of the gentleman from 
California, in defense of his record 
which none here questioned. Then the 
gentleman from New York said some- 
thing about, an investigation. 

I was asking whether or not we who 
were vilified and slandered by the 
P.A.C., by the C. I. O., and other organi- 
zations of that type were going to have 
the gentieman’s help in an investigation 
to point out the falsehoods in their 
charges. I said that we would like a 
little of the gentleman’s sympathy when 
so many of the Members of this House 
were charged falsely with being un- 
patriotic and disloyal. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I am 
perfectly willing, speaking for myself, to 
say that wherever subversive activities 
exist they should be ferreted out by this 
new committee; but I would want that 
activity not to be confined solely to those 
who might be deemed, to use a word in 
common parlance, “pink,” but that the 
Fascist and the Nazy sympathizers and 
the anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, and the 
anti-Catholic, and every other anti group 
might be investigated. That is my creed 
in that regard. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentleman 
also go further and say that all those 
who are anti-American should be investi- 
gated and that, when charges are made, 
for example, that all of the Republican 
Congressmen from Michigan, except one, 
are pro-Nazi, the group which makes 
that kind of a charge should be investi- 
gated? 

Mr. CELLER. I want every Member 
of this House to be properly protected 
in hisrights. If a charge is made against 
the gentleman or any other Member 
of the House, he should be apprized of 
that charge and given an opportunity, 
which opportunity has been denied in 
certain cases, to meet that charge per- 
sonally and publicly, because if we do 
not do that we will have one or two or 
more groups of Congressmen attacking 
the other groups of Congressmen and 
wielding their personal axes and giving 
vent to their personal peeves and to their 
personal grievances. Then we will have 
a House divided against itself. I want 
to protect the gentleman from Michigan. 
He should have the right to express his 
views as his conscience dictates. We all 
should have that right. But if we con- 
tinue to follow the practice of the old 
Dies committee soon we will have that 
right filched from us. The gentleman 
will be sorely grieved and I shall be sorely 
grieved 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that, when there are pub- 
lished throughout the country pamphlets 
and leaflets alleging that Members of 
Congress are pro-Nazi, that sort of ac- 
tivity is a subversive activity and this 
House should call before it those making 
the charge? If the charge be true, then 
the Member should be expelled and if 
the charge is not true, then those making 
the charge should be dealt with accord- 
ingly? : 
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Mr. CELLER. I agree with the gentle- 
man on that score. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I hope we may have 
the gentleman’s support either in action 
to be taken by this newly created com- 
mittee or by some special committee 
which will go along and investigate these 
charges because the people should not 
be permitted to read that a Congress- 
man is pro-Nazi or that Congressmen 
are disloyal unless they are. 

I do not care where they come from, 
when those charges are made, if it is an 
organized public effort, then those who 
make the charges should be required 
either to substantiate them or to with- 
draw them and be subjected to punish- 
ment which should follow false charges 
of that kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on in- 
definitely. The charges of that nature 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
Michigan were put out by the Fourth 
Congressional District P. A. C., by the In- 
dependent Voters Committee of the 
Fourth Congressional District, by Voice 
for Victory, by the Independent Voters 
of the Fourth Michigan District, a slight 
change in the name from the other one, 
by Foley for Congress Committee, the 
Independent Voters Committee, Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan, a 
little change. There are a half dozen, 
yes, almost a dozen organizations. 

They did not file returns as required 
by the Federal statute, so there is no 
way of telling who was back of them, 
You are left hanging in the air, yet 
those statements are published by groups 
using an assumed name, all of them 
practically of the same purport, almost 
the same language. Where did they 
come from? ‘They came from the P. A. 
C. There is where they came from, and 
from their offices they were given cur- 
rency. You know that because of the 
similarity of the language and the 
thought. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
the members of a labor organization 
when it is engaged in legitimate activi- 
ties taking part in a political cam- 
paign. That is their right. No one 
should deny them that right. But as I 
get it, the purpose of a labor organiza- 
tion is to promote the interest and well- 
being of the workers, to obtain better 
working conditions and higher wages. 

For those purposes, this Congress has 
given unions of workers special privi- 
leges. The National Relations Labor Act 
guarantees to them certain rights which 
other organizations do not possess, So 
far as I know, all Members of Congress 
are in favor of collective bargaining, all 
Members are in favor of unions, as are 
most employers, but when a union steps 
over the line, when an organization 
ceases to be strictly a labor organization, 
when it ceases to be interested pri- 
marily in those who are members and 
their status as workers or the wages they 
receive, that is something else again. 
It thereupon becomes a political organi- 
zation and when it does that, Congress 
should strip it of its right to collect dues 
and to force people into its ranks in order 
to hold a job. 

Do you see the distinction I am trying 
to make? The P. A. C., as a political 
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committee, can go as far as it likes under 
the corrupt practices statute so far as 
political activities are concerned, but the 
P. A. C. as a labor organization does not 
have the right to claim the benefits of 
the National Labor Relations Act, the 
aid given it by the administration, and 
then engage in political activities and 
collect from every worker that it can 
intimidate or coerce into putting up a 
dollar to advance the interest of its can- 
didates. 

So I want to yield back the balance of 
my time with this plea that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] if he 
meant it—and I assume he did—join 
with us on the Republican side and 
others who have been vilified by the 
vicious and vile slander and libel of the 
P. A. C. and others and hold an investiga- 
tion to determine whether those charges 
are true or false. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Recall- 
ing the magazine which the gentleman 
read from a while ago, in 1942 I was 
charged with the sole responsibility, 
practically, of the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. They put it in a little paper and 
sent out about 200,000 copies in my dis- 
trict during the primaries in August 1942. 
I was present when my opponent was 
speaking on a certain occasion to a large 
group, and he took up this magazine, 
Independent Action, or whatever the 
name was—— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. New Republic. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. New Re- 
public. He said, “Now, this is not a local 
paper like the Courier-Journal or the 
Louisville Times, engaged in politics and 
partisan matters. This is an independ- 
ent publication interested solely in the 
protection of our country.” When I 
finally interrupted him and asked him if 
it was not put out by a Communist-front 
organization, of course he refused to 
answer that question. But there it was, 
circulated all over the district, and one 
copy put into every home in the district; 
a publication accusing me directly and 
solely, almost, of responsibility for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, although I had 
voted and urged that that attack be in- 
vestigated, and that we had been denied 
that investigation, and so on. 

So now in 1944, with another fellow 
running, he takes up that same stuff and 
goes about with it all over the district. 
In the first campaign perhaps I did not 
win by more than 5 to 1, and in the sec- 
ond campaign I think it was 10 tolora 
little bit over. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, but did the gen- 
tleman like it, may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman’s 
people like it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. 
When it first came out most of the people 
in my section of the State had not read 
that magazine; they did not know about 
it; they did not know but what it was 
backed by some truthful, responsible or- 
ganization. I had a good deal of comfort 
this year when the Secretary of War, 
after the election, perhaps, and the Sec- 
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retary of the Navy made their reports ab- 
solving me and every other Member of 
the House and the Senate of bringing on 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, but put the 
responsibility right where it belonged, on 
this administration, and those in charge 
of Pearl] Harbor. 

Yes; I am in favor of bringing these 
fellows in and finding out who is putting 
up the money; who is the father of these 
malicious, willful falsehoods that are put 
out all the time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Needless for me to say 
that I meant what I said when I respond- 
ed to the gentleman’s inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I accepted the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. CELLER. Butin reference to some 
of the activities of the Dies committee, 
I am sure the gentleman from Michigan 
will also agree with me that some of the 
activities of that committee were not 
open and aboveboard and were repre- 
hensible, while some other activities 
might have been praiseworthy. I be- 
lieve it should be the function of the new 
committee to do a constructive job, and 
if all of the Members of the House will 
get behind that committee, a construc- 
tive job can be done. If they keep in 
mind what democracy is, they will do 
that constructive job. 

I have before me a leaf from the trans- 
Atlantic edition of a London paper called 
the Daily Mail. It speaks of how 
Churchill was baffled when he was asked 
to define “democracy,” a question that 
offered no difficulty to Mr. Dies. A reader 
of that paper defines it this way, and it 
is well for us Americans to keep it in 
mind, particularly the Members of the 
House: 

Democracy: Being able to preserve one’s 
status as an individual potato instead of be- 
ing forced to lose one’s identity by being 
mashed, 


he chairman of the former commit- 
tee wanted to mash everybody so that 
they would conform to his views of de- 
mocracy. He conducted his commission 
in that brash manner. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Now, just a moment 
right there. 

Mr. CELLER. And that is what I de- 
plore, and I think the gentleman from 
Michigan deplores that, and I judge that 
he does deplore that from the observa- 
tions he has just made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman is 
trying to put me on record as a critic 
of the Dies committee, he is just going to 
fail. Beyond question, the Dies commit- 
tee made mistakes. I think we all do. 
Does not the gentleman admit that, even 
he and I, once in a while make a mis- 
take? 

Mr.CELLER. We must profit by those 
past mistakes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right, we should, 
but the Dies committee never, never 
made anywhere near as many mistakes 
as the administration. When the Dies 
committee was investigating the Com- 
munists and the administration took 
them under its wing, I think the mistake 


in that case was on the part of the ad-« 
ministration. 

If Mr. Dies himself made mistakes, 
perhaps some of them were due to the 
lack of supervision on the part of mem- 
bers of the committee and Members of 
the House who did not aid him with 
their advice. I think, if you want my 
opinion, that Mr. Dies did a wonderful, 
courageous job, a job that neither the 
gentleman from New York nor I would 
even want to undertake and go through 
with and take the abuse that came to 
Mr. Dies from Members of the House 
itself from the floor of the House. The 
gentleman would not like to take that. 
I do not believe the gentleman now, as 
intellectual as he is, is so presumptuous 
as to think that he would want that job. 
Would he? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield I will answer. No, of course I do 
not want that job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is too much 
hard work involved, and too many kicks. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not afraid of hard 
work. I think I work as hard as does 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No doubt. But there 
are too many kicks. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want to put 
myself in a position where the abuse 
would be justified. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Dies had to take a lot 
of abuse that was not justified. 

Mr. CELLER. -Is the following fair 
and reasonable and just: Some 11 Mem- 
bers, I believe, of this House and 2 
Senators, I believe Senator Pepper of 
Florida and Senator THomas of Utah, 
are the subject of files of the Dies com- 
mittee. Apparently these Members, in- 
cluding myself, were the subject of in- 
vestigation by Mr. Dies and Mr. Stripling 
and the paid employees of that com- 
mittee. Does not the gentleman think 
it would be proper and judicious before 
anybody connected with the Dies com- 
mittee made such an investigation for 
him to apprise that Member or the Mem- 
bers of the House or the members of the 
coordinate body that the Dies committee 
was investigating the activities of that 
Member or the Senator. Does not the 
gentleman think that that is fair? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Most certainly they 
should, but the fact that I or anyone else 
as a Member of this body or the other 
body is no reason why we should not be 
investigated. I think we should be if 
there is the slightest reason for it. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not what I said. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know what the gen- 
tleman is getting at. The gentleman says 
that if they charge me with something 
in the Dies committee or any other com- 
mittee, and start to investigate me, I 
should be called to confront the witness. 
That is what I said in opening my state- 
ment. Of course we should be called. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman in 
turn battle for that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. Every 
man should be confronted with the wit- 
nesses who appear against him. I would 
not follow the policy that was followed 
all too often by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board of hearing charges and 
denying the employer any opportunity 
to be heard. That was the practice as 
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disclosed by the Smith committee. 
That was the method of the N. L. R. B., 
and time and time again they followed 
it until it became an established practice. 

Mr. CELLER. Two wrongs do not 
make a right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No: of course they 
do not, and I have tried to right them 
both. I tried to do what I could for 
public hearings and for jury trials on 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
when O. P. A. legislation was before the 
House. 

Here in America, when a man is ac< 
cused by anyone, he should be given 
opportunity at the time to confront the 
witnesses and to cross-examine them, 
That is all I am asking. That is all 
I am asking the gentleman’s help in 
securing, is to help, with those on the 
majority side, to bring in those birds 
who sent out false statements during the 
campaign, statements which we allege to 
be false. Let them lay their cards on the 
table face up, then call those who were 
Vilified in here and say, “All right, here it 
is. Whatis your answer?” ThatisallI 
am asking. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen< 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to say emphati<- 
cally, positively, and without fear of any 
successful contradiction that the Dies 
committee never, never investigated any 
Member of this House or of the other 
body, never in all of its 7 years’ history, 
and that anyone who says they did or 
intimates they did, does not know what 
he is talking about. ' 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is the gentleman a 
member of that committee? 

Mr. MASON. I was for practically 
6 years. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen< 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. May I ask the 
gentleman if the abuse of the P. A. C. 
and these other organizations against 
certain Congressmen was any worse than 
the abuse heaped upon the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That depends alto< 
gether upon how much of it was true, 
One thing is sure, that if the adminis- 
tration was abused and lied about, it 
had some 250 Members of Congress to 
answer those charges. The charges, as 
far as I know, were never made in secret. 
They were never paid for, as far as I 
know, by anyone who concealed his con- 
tribution to the fund which gave them 
circulation. Moreover, a true charge 
made against a public official is not 
abuse. It is justifiable criticism. I do 
not consider it abuse to quote the Presi< 
dent’s promise to workers, made when 
he said, “The Government will never 
compel this—remaining—5 percent to 
join the union by a Government decree, 
That would be too much like the Hitler 
methods toward labor,” and then to call 
attention to the fact that the adminis-< 
tration, through the National Labor Re« 
lations Board in the past, and more re< 
cently through the orders of the War 
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Labor Eoard, has effectively foreed men 
to join a union in order to work in a de- 
fense plant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You did not want 
to go as far as that, did you? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, it might be 
that I, like the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, upon looking it over a few days 
later, might find something that I did 
not think was exactly 102 percent right, 
but we will let it stand for the moment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What does that 
remark lead to? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, do you want 
me to tell you, or do you not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Certainly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Only to request back 
end forth permission to delete from the 
ReEcorD certain remarks made on the 
floor now and then. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, the gentle- 
man has that in mind. What remarks 
co you refer to? Do you refer to my 
remarks the other day that I asked 
about? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you can do or 
say whatever you want right now. 

Mr. McCORMACK. When you get 
into a nasty atmosphere about it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Nov, there is noth- 
ing nasty about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you want to get 
nasty, go ahead. You asked me to take 
it out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I asked you for 
your benefit. I asked it for your benefit. 
The gentleman’s skin is very, very thin. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. And no one in 
he House has reason to think it is thin. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I want to ask 
you a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My skin is like that 
of a rhinoceros. It would have to be to 
take the abuse of the P. A. C. and certain 
columnists. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
what it was? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I know about your 
mind. I can tell what you are going to 
advertise on the Blue Network. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, you come 
to the Blue Network. The gentleman is 
very astute. He is so suspicious, he is 
So suspicious even of himself, that he 
does not wear pockets in his clothes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Perhaps I do not 
have pockets because I do not want any- 
one to put their hands into them, do you 
not see? I would not trust myself in 
the company of the New Deal with any- 
thing in my pockets. I notice you have 
your hands in your own pockets, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do not 
about me, brother. I have confidence 
in myself. What I rose to ask is this— 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is the gentleman 
aware of the old saying that the easiest 
way for a person with a good reputation 
to acquire a bad one is to be a candidate 
for a public office? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I do not know 
that you really acquire it, but they surely 
attempt to hang it on you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, without ree 
gard to party, we have got to be practi- 
cal, and as practical men we realize in 


How do you know 


worry 


the campaigns cf all of us, bcth primary 
and election campaigns, that many 
charges are made against us that are not 
correct. I think we have all undergone 
that experience. If I might suggest to 
the gentieman frcm Michigan, it seems 
to me the charge he is complaining about, 
if it should be investigated by a commit- 
tee at all, should be more properly re- 
ferred to the Special Committee on Pri- 
mary and Election Campaigns, of which 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr, 
ANDERSON! is chairman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I gave his inves- 

igators a complete file before election. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say I rose, as the gentleman can 
perceive, to make a constructive observa- 
tion and not as the friendly, suspicious 
mind of the gentleman from Michigan 
anticipated an observation that was to 
be destructive. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, before 
the gentleman sits down, do we want to 
ask unanimous consent to strike out 
everything we said up to the gentleman's 
last question? 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
wants me to take out my remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; Iam not worry- 
ing. I am talking about taking out all 
the byplay up to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
wants me to take cut my remarks where 
I referred to the fact that he is suspi- 
cious of himself and abput not having 
pockets in his own clothes, I would be 
very glad to take that out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And also the obser- 
vation I made that the reason that I had 
no pockets was that I was afraid some- 
body around here might get their hands 
into them, some of the new dealers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the gen- 
tleman’s own observation. That was the 
gentleman’s own observation, again 
showing, as evidence in support of what 
I said, that the gentleman has an un- 
usually suspicious mind even toward 
himself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, insofar as the 
people have lost practically all of the 
rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution and have got down to just going 
around in their shoes—— 

Mr. McCORMACK. The majority of 
the people still vote for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is right, he has 
given them more—some of them—of 
other people’s property, a Huey Long 
share-the-wealth program, than anyone 
else could promise. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The thing I com- 
plain about is this: Here is a little hand- 
bill being put out by a committee. One 
of the committeemen was an editor. He 
saw this bill and he said it was a dirty 
thing and it would get votes for me; it 
would cost my opponent support. Yet 
his name was on the letterhead of that 
organization. The committee put it out, 
They had a little ad there and a cartoon 
of Mr. Hitler on one side and they had 
me on the other and we are saluting each 
other, only I am doing it with my left 
hand. They put that out everywhere, 
seeking to create the impression I was 
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working with Hitler. Do you think on 
organization that puts out this kind of 
a circular should not be investigated? | 
think the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who rendered such a distinguished sery. 
ice on one of these un-American investi. 
gation committees would agree that the 
reople who put that out ought to be called 
up to the witness stand and given an 
opportunity to say, “Yes; I said it, but I 
lied.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my time not having 
expired, I wish to speak on the question 
of drafting manpower. 

DRAFTING MANPOWER 


Mr. Speaker, the President’s demand 
that he be given authority to assign all 
men who have reached the age of 18 and 
are not yet 46 to civilian jobs anywhere 
in the United States should not be 
granted for the following, among cther 
reasons: 

First. Employee and employer, our 
farmers, have shown that they can in 
less time produce more of better quality 
than any other people or nation. 

It having been demonstrated that a 
free people will voluntarily outproduce 
any half or wholly regimented or totali- 
tarian group, it is foolish during the crit- 
ical phase of a great war to experiment. 

Second. The present demands rest 
upon the false assumption that there is 
a shortage of manpower in industry; that 
the President and his advisers know and 
can do more about production than em- 
ployees and employers. 

If there is a scarcity of production of 
any particular item, it is primarily due to 
a lack of foresight, of accurate knowledge 
on the part of the Army, the Navy, and 
the administration of what would be 
needed—when and where. 

To a large degree the uncertainties of 
war excuse that lack of knowledge, of 
foresight. But, in addition, every in- 
quiring individual familiar with facts has 
known for more than a year that in some 
industries the available manpower and 
machinery were not being used and are 
not now being used to full capacity. 

Full use of available manpower and 
machinery would give us miraculously 
increased production. 

From the January 15, 1945, issue of 
The Detroiter, the weekly publication 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, read 
this clear, concise statement printed in 
black-face type on page 5: 

You don’t have to be told that the unions, 
themselves, invited the President to propose 
an all-over national service act—not directly 
but their own ordered limitation of pro- 
duction. Practically any superintendent or 
factory manager will teil you that war work- 
ers are not producing to capacity. Workers 
can’t. Their union small fry won’t let them. 
“Make the job last!” is too often the shop 


steward’s command. “Slow down!” is the 
rule. 

There is no manpower shortage in most 
war industries. There is an instructed man- 
effort shortage. “Make the job last!” means 
“Make the war last!” That’s mass murder, 


The publication might well have 
added employers to those limiting pro- 
duction. Some employers have been 
none too anxious to produce the most at 
the least possible cost. 

It is not only possible, but probable 
that, in some instances, the fact that 
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profits are based upon the over-all cost, 
rather than upon efficiency, upgn qual- 
ity, quantity, production has limited the 
utput. 

; Third. If there is a shortage of man- 
power in some few localities, that is due 
to the administration’s policy of encour- 
aging the payment of high wages, offer- 
ing special advantages, to those who 
work in other areas. 

On page 1 of the January 15, 1945, 
issue of the The Detroiter, there is 
a statement which shows how workers 
from all over the country have been 
attracted to the Detroit area. That 
statement is as follows: 


Immigrant residents of Detroit-Willow Run 
area 


Total Non- | Non- 





























1940 residence Total Total fe- jwhite| hite 
male | male | male |! 
| male 
Tota! immi- | 
grants.......|254, 485) 120, 285] 134, 200/20, 73522, 275 
———_ (J ——— oa —— 
From e!sewhere in | 
State. .....----..| 51, 500} 22, 385) 29, 205 330; 495 
From other States-_/198, 330) 95, 810) 102, 520 20, 240) 21, 615 
New England..| 3,190} 1, 595| 1, 595 55] BS 
Middle Atlan- 
tie...........] 29, 205) 13, 695) 15, 510 935, 1, 045 
East-North | | 
Central_.._..] 46,970) 22, 220) 24, 750) 2, 475) 3, 190 
West North 
Central_.....| 17,875] 7, 590) 10, 285 660) 1, 045 
South Atlantic. | 23, 540) 12, 210) 11, 330; 5,170) 5, 005 
East South 
Central.._._.| 57, 420) 27, 720} 29, 700) 6, 710) 8, 085 
West South 
Central_.....] 13,750] 6,765] 6,985] 2, 365) 2, 640 
Mountain...... 1, 265) 770) 495) 55 0 
Vacific......---} 5,115] 3,245} 1,870) 1,815} 550 
From foreign coun- 
or ras TE | 4,505} 2,090) 2, 475) 165 165 
Souree: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Estimates based 
on a 2 percent sample count. 
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MICHIGAN DRAWS WORKERS FROM ALL STATES 


Nearly 10 percent of the people residing 
in Detroit area now have come here since 
1940. Every State in the Union has con- 
tributed emigrants to this area; in addition, 
4,565 persons came here from foreign coun- 
trices. 

According to a 2 percent sample of De- 
troit’s population taken by United States 
Bureau of the Census, there were 254,485 
persons living in Detroit-Willow Run area— 
Macomb, Oakland, Washtenaw, and Wayne 
Counties—in June 1944 who lived elsewhere 
in 1940. Of this number 51,590 came from 
out-State sections. 

Over one-half of remaining 198,330 immi- 
grants came from 8 States. The 4 East- 
South Central States—Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Mississippi—lead with 57,- 
420 while Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin contributed 46,970. Emigrants from 
other sections of United States are shown in 
accompanying table. 

Most of Detroit’s new arrivals have come 
from urban areas. Only 42,515 reported res- 
idence on farms in 1940. This trend was 
especially pronounced among persons com- 
ing here from other East-North Central 
States. 

Among resident newcomers, women out- 
number men, 134,200 to 120,285. This re- 
lationship held for most of contributing 
areas, exceptions being South Atlantic States, 
Mountain States, and Pacific region. It 
should be noted that this does not necessarily 
mean that females outnumbered males in 
the incoming families as originally consti- 
tuted. Many of the male immigrants sub- 
sequently joined the armed services, 


Nearly 40 percent of immigrants living in 
Detroit in June 1944 were between ages of 
20 and 35. Among nonmigrants in this area, 
this age group comprised but 21.3 percent. 

Of the 254,485 newcomers, 43,010 or 16.9 
percent, were colored, 24,970 of the non- 
whites coming from area south of Ohio River 
and east of Mississippi. Negro women im- 
migrants now living in Detroit area out- 
number the men, 22,275 to 20,735. This 
brings our total colored population in this 
area to 259,490, or 9.8 percent. 


Everyone who reads the news knows 
that ever since the sit-down strikes began 
in Michigan in ’37, due in part to com- 
munistic influences, in part to the justi- 
fiabl2 demands of workers, there have 
been repeated strikes, slow-downs and 
work stoppages, which limited produc- 
tion. 

Before we entered the war and in ’39, 
certain C. I. O. unions were openly, ac- 
cording to the official statement of the 
Navy, deliberately holding up produc- 
tion for materials needed by the Navy. 
That is a matter of record. 

Since we entered the war there has 
been almost daily strike after strike in 
Michigan, which curtailed war produc- 
tion. 

When there is a slow-down, a work 
stoppage, a strike, or a lock-out, man- 
power is wasted. On the issue as to 
whether there is, or is not, a shortage 
of manpower in the Detroit area, it is 
not a matter of argument. Last week, 
in answer to an inquiry, I received from 
Michigan, the following telegrams: 

Commission reports 13,456 drawing unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Commissioner of Labor George Dean has 
asked that we advise you that during the 
most recently completed calendar week 13,456 
workers were eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. 


When 13,456 workers are drawing un- 
employment compensation because they 
cannot get jobs, it cannot be argued that 
there is a shortage of available workers 
in Michigan. 

Nor is the payment of higher wages, 
as advocated by a union spokesman be- 
fore the House Militar) Affairs Commit- 
tee, the answer to any apparent shortage 
of available workers. 

Selective Service has already stripped 
the farms—the food factory of the Na- 
tion—of needed efficient manpower. 

The administration, by sanctioning the 
union demand for the payment of com- 
paratively higher wages, has induced 
farm workers to forsake their jobs and 
seek industrial employment. 

The recent ruling of Selective Service, 
which, in effect, disregards the Tydings 
amendment, classifies farm production 
as a nonessential industry, will complete 
the job and, if carried far enough and 
continued long enough, will make it im- 
possible for the remaining farmers to 
feed our allies, the armed forces, our 
civilian population, and the hungry of 
conquered lands. 

Whatever may be the administration’s 
intention, taking from the farm worker 
any claim to deferment, offering him a 
comparatively higher wage in industry, 
will in the end bring a shortage of neces- 
sary food. 
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MANPOWER SHORTAGE?—-WE DO NOT SEE IT 


The Army, according to the President, 
has men not only to do the planning and 


- fighting of a war, but to sell candy, socks, 


toys, and a thousand other items. 

And do not forget that this administra- 
tion inspired migration of workers from 
Democratic States where their votes were 
not needed to go to States and districts 
where they cast a deciding vote in more 
than one city where that city’s vote was 
the controlling factor which gave the 
State’s electoral votes to the fourth-term 
candidate. Was that just a coincidence? 

Some folks are so suspicious that they 
think the President and his advisers, in- 
tent upon their determination to steer 
the ship of state indefinitely, think it 
would not too greatly interfere with their 
purpose if he could have the legal power 
to shift, say, a few hundred thousand 
Democratic voting workers from the 
South to a close industrial district in the 
North. Nor is it merely a figment of the 
imagination to envision a few hundred 
thousand members of a racial group 
shifted from a district or a State which 
is overwhelmingly Democratic or New 
Deal, to a close Republican Congressional 
District or State in the North or where 
election contests are close, where a few 
thousand votes are decisive. Michigan 
elected a Republican Governor by a ma- 
jority of 200,000, but the industrial vote 
of the cities, controlled largely by the 
President’s allies in the Communist Party 
and the P. A. C. and the C. I. O., while 
votirfg for Kelly for Governor, gave the 
State’s 19 electoral votes to President 
Roosevelt. 

Think of the power to perpetuate itself 
in office wielded by an administration 
with authority to shift, not a few, but 
hundreds of thousands, of its supporters 
from one election district to another. 

Some folks are so suspicious of this 
administration’s motives that they are 
now asking whether the administration 
is rewarding the organized industrial 
vote for its election support by defer- 
ments granted outstanding union poli- 
ticians and industrial workers, while 
calling upon local boards to strip the 
farms of their few remaining efficient 
workers, who in the North voted Repub- 
lican. 

At the time the President ordered and 
the Army took over the civilian business 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. in the Detroit 
area, as well as in other cities, because, it 
was said, if that course was not followed, 
workers engaged in production in plants 
producing war materials in the Detroit 
area, would walk out on sympathetic 
strikes, was there a manpower shortage? 

If there is, as the President says, need 
for manpower, one remedy which would 
aid in solving that need, would be an ad- 
ministrative policy which discouraged 
not only sympathetic and jurisdictional 
strikes, but put an end to strikes, slow- 
downs, and work stoppages, lock-outs, 
which were due to other than avoidable 
causes. 

When the President states that there 
is a lack of productive manpower, in, for 
example, the Detroit area, he is eiiher 
unaware of or ignores the fact. 
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If the administration wants to use in 
war industries to the best possible ad- 
vantage all the available manpower, it 


can contribute materially to that end by - 


abruptly and completely discontinuing 
its political maneuvers to grant special 
favors to those organizations which claim 


the credit for the President’s election to. 


a fourth term. 

If the administration will unlock the 
factory gates and let American citizens, 
many of whom have flesh and blood rela- 
tives fighting abroad, enter those gates 
unrestricted, unfettered by union regula- 
tions, rulings or favoritism, it will find 
there is ample manpower available. 

Once uvon a time in the long ago, a 
ficet manned by Americans sailed into 
Tokyo—on another occasion defied the 
Barbary pirates. In 1812 we told Great 
Britain, then the mistress of the seas, 
that she could not impress American sea- 
men. On a former occasion, the world 
was advised that, while we had millions 
for defense, we had not one cent for trib- 
ute. 

In this, our time of need, when our 
generals and the men who are fighting 
3.000 and 10,000 miles from home, are 
asking for supplies from the homeland, 
let the administration, all its agencies 
and departments, throw open the doors 
of our industrial plants, demand that 
employers and employees make their ob- 
jective the greatest possible production 
of the highest quality in the shortest 
time. 

What this Nation needs today fs not 
the granting of greater power, of arbi- 
trary power, over civilian life to the Com- 
mander in Chief, but a restoration of 
the opportunity for free citizens, who 
love their country, to render all-out aid 
to those who are doing the fighting. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I now 
ask unanimous consent to put in the 
Recorp the speech I intended to make 
when I got up to address the House this 
morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, what was 
the request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asked 
unanimous consent to put in the REcorD 
the speech he rose to make. 

Ts there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude therein an address delivered by 
Dr. Peter Marshall in the Washington 
Cathedral yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
‘Military Affairs be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the House during the 
remainder of this week. May I add that 
I do not think we will be in session longer 
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than today, and in no event, all of to- 
morrow. We are considering a bill which 
we hope to get out. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


RE-REFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 95) to transfer Govern- 
ment activities in connection with do- 
mestic rabbits to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and that it be re-referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

This bill deals with rabbits and does 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NINETY-DAY CONTINUANCE OF TIME FOR 
STUDY OF POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PUERTO RICO 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL], 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of House Resolution 99. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the investigation and study 
of political, economic, and social conditions 
in Puerto Rico conducted by the Committee 
on Insular Affairs under authority of House 
Resolution 159 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, be continued for a period of 90 days 
from this date, for the purpose of allowing 
said committee to complete and file a report 
on the results of its studies and investiga- 
tions together with such recommendations 
for legislation as it may deem advisable. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Missouri has conferred 
with me on this resolution. I suggested 
that he confer also with the leadership on 
the other side. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Missouri has done so? I ask 
this question for the ReEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that when the gentleman from Missouri 
asked for recognition, the Chair asked 
the gentleman to consult with the leader- 
ship on both sides. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentleman 
from Missouri did clear on this side. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. WE.LcH], 
the ranking minority member, is here 
and advises that this resolution should 
pass. 

As I understand, this committee has 
completed its work to the point of mak- 
ing its report. As I understand, it made 
one trip to Puerto Rico. The report has 
not been made; it should be made. No 
additional money will be asked for, no 
additional investigation will be made. As 
I am informed, it is a question of giving 
this committee time in which to file a 
report on what it has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. There are minority 
committee members present. I am sure 
they will object if this resolution should 
not pass. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis. 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes on Wednesday, January 
24, following the special orders already 
entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
Tuesday, following the special orders 
heretofore entered, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DirKSEN] may address the 
House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I shall make this 
afternoon and to include an excerpt from 
a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Sm1tH] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


BIDDLE, CORCORAN, AND SETTLEMENT 
OF STERLING CASE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a resolution 
calling for a full and complete investi- 
gation of the conduct of the Attorney 
General of the United States, Francis 
Biddle,, in connection with certain 
charges made by one Norman M. Littell, 
formerly Assistant Attorney General. 
The resolution also provides for the inves- 
tigation into the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice also as a result of the 
same charges, and the activities of one 
Tommy Corcoran. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I ask con- 
sent to have inserted at the conclusion 
of my remarks the statement of Mr. Lit- 
tell pertaining to the settlement of the 
Sterling Products case as contained in 
the memorandum filed in another body 
on January 8, 1945. To all intents and 
purposes, the report is public property 
and the Congress is on notice as to the 
charges made. Involving as it does an 
important Government officer and @ 
highly respected governmental depart- 
ment, there is a responsibility on the 
Congress to ascertain the facts in the 
interest of maintaining good govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not interested in 
any quarrel that might exist between Mr. 
Biddle and Mr. Littell, if one exists. I 
am greatly concerned, however, in find- 
ing out just what the facts are. This is 
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not a partisan matter and is not being 
approached on that basis. This resolu- 
tion, therefore, should have the unani- 
mous support of every Member and the 
men and the department involved should 
insist upon a full and complete hearing 
in order that justice be done. 

It is my purpose to discuss the settle- 
ment of the Sterling Products Co. case 
on September 5, 1941. I shall deal first 
with a brief history of this company and 
its relationship to the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, a huge German drug combine, and 
how shortly before we entered the war, 
Sterling and Farben were advancing the 
Nazi cause in this country and in South 
America, contrary to an agreement be- 
tween the Sterling Co. and the Alien 
Property Custodian in 1919. 

The original Sterling Products Corpo- 
ration was organized in 1899 in the United 
States and was not considered a very im- 
portant organibation in its field until 
1919 when it purchased the Bayer Co., 
Inc., formerly owned by the German 
Bayer Co., from th. Alien Property Cus- 
todian. Seizure of the property belong- 
ing to the German company was made 
during the First World War. 

A condition was imposed upon Ster- 
ling at the time of purchase and it signed 
a pledge that under no circumstances 
would the property purchased be other- 
wise owned by people not 100-percent 
American. Notwithstanding such pledge, 
one of the first acts of the company was 
to employ one Earl I. McClintock, who 
had previously been employed by the 
Alien Property Custodian, having charge 
of the German properties in question. 
Mr. McClintock became secretary and 
counsel for the American Bayer Co, 
and later a director of the Sterling Prod- 
ucts Corporation, of which one William 
E. Weiss was the president. Hardly had 
the sale been consummated when Ster- 
ling began negotiations with the former 
owners in Germany. As early as 1919, 
representatives of Sterling and the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie were in conference at 
Baden-Baden and even reached an 
agreement prior to the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The record is clear 
that from this point on, in violation of 
the pledge made by Sterling, that the 
I. G. Farben companies and Sterling in- 
augurated a scheme in violation of law 
to control the international drug mar- 
ket and contrary to law and agreement 
with our Government. This grew to be 
one of the most powerful international 
cartels in existence. A reading of the 
correspondence between the president 
of the Sterling Co. and the head of the 
German Bayer Co. bears out this fact. 

In the agreement between these com- 
panies it appears that Sterling was to 
cooperate in the handling of South 
American business with the German con- 
cerns. As a matter of fact, there was 
a common understanding that Sterling, 
the American company, and Farben, 
the German company, were to be part- 
hers in the venture. 

At this time, the Sterling Products 
Corporation then owned 100 percent of 
the American Bayer Co. which was pur- 
chased from the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, but the name was changed to 
Bayer Co. of New York. It was ob- 
vious that the Germans were intent 


upon getting back into the American 
drug market and espécially into the 
lucrative Bayer Aspirin business. The 
American company protested against 
this move by the German concern, but 
there was a compensating arrangement 
made to give the German company 175 
percent of the profits of the Latin-Amer- 
ican business. In November 1920, the 
United States was still technically at war 
with Germany, but that did not prevent 
the consummation of a final agreement 
which was the first of two cartel agree- 
ments which later became involved in 
the antitrust suit against Sterling. 

Mr. Littell, in his statement, points out 
that by 1923, all of the parties involved 
became much bolder, and the Germans 
were insisting upon getting into the 
American drug market again with the 
result that the Winthrop Chemical Co. 
was organized, owned 50-50 by Sterling 
and I. G. Farbenindustrie. Winthrop 
was to handle the so-called ethical 
drugs—those prescribed by doctors—and 
also all products previously involved in 
the Alien Property Custodian’s sale, 
which was contrary to the pledge made 
to him. About this time, another agree- 
ment had been worked out granting 
Winthrop Chemical Co. exclusive mar- 
keting rights of I. G. Farben’s products 
in certain other fields, such as perfum- 
ery, cosmetics, and toilet articles. Thus, 
Winthrop Chemical Co. became the 
agent of: the German concerns for the 
United States, its possessions, and Can- 
ada. Two years later, Sterling organ- 
ized the Alba Pharmaceutical Co. which 
was owned 50-50 by Sterling and Farben- 
industrie. - Thus the first agreement of 
October 1920 and the second of April 
1923 completed the cartel agreement, 
contrary to law, which enabled the I. G. 
Farbenindustrie organization to again 
resume its grasp on the American drug 
business, and contrary to the Sterling 
Products Co.’s pledge to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and only a short time 
thereafter. 

To further illustrate the maze of cor- 
porate organizations and to further this 
unlawful scheme, other American cor- 
porations were organized, but with the 
German interests controlling the situa- 
tion. There was organized the Ameri- 
can I. G. Chemical Corporation, con- 
trolled by Farben and which changed 
its name in 1939 to General Aniline 
Film Corporation, holding 50 percent of 
the Winthrop Chemical Corporation and 
50 percent of the Alba Pharmaceutical 
Corporation. Sterling had two members 
on the board of directors, and I. G. Far- 
ben had one, but dominance and control 
was in I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

It perhaps was but natural, and under 
the corporate set-up, for Sterling to be 
dominated by the Farbenindustrie and 
Farben, in turn, to be dominated by the 
Nazi government. On a division of the 
profits of Bayer Co. of New York, 75 per- 
cent went to the German Bayer and 25 
percent to the American Bayer on South 
American, Central American, and Mexi- 
can trade, while profits were divided 50— 
50 on the Cuban, Canadian, United 
Kingdom, Australian, New Zealand, and 
South African business; payments under 
the agreement were to be made within 
90 days of receipt of the invoice on ship« 
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ments from Germany, but they were ac- 
tually made sooner in order to cooper- 
ate with the financial needs of I. G. Far- 
benindustrie. In 1938, the Nazi goven- 
ment pressed Farben for money and 
when that happened, Farben drew on 
Sterling Products or its subsidiaries. 

On the surface, it appeared that both 
Sterling and Winthrop Chemical Co. 
controlled their own affairs. However, 
management in fundamental policies was 
dictated from Germany. There were 
many conferences in this country, and in 
Germany between the officers of these 
interlocking concerns. Thus, when the 
Alien Property Custodian again took 
over the German property in this coun- 
try in the present war, Sterling and Win- 
throp were not seized for they were smart 
enough to see that Farben had but one 
member on the board compared to two 
representing the American interests, and 
they continued to do business as usual 
and as surprising as it may seem, they 
are still doing business and this may be 
another story. But there was no inter- 
ruption in the business of these concerns 
when this war broke out, as the subser- 
vient Sterling Products Co. promptly 
served the Nazi purposes by holding the 
German market in South America. It 
has been shipped packages so nearly 
identical with I. G. Farbenindustrie’s 
own shipments that the Bayer Aspirin 
products are identical—and the buyers 
never knew the difference. 

It has been established beyond ques- 
tion by the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice that funds were 
actually diverted by Sterling Products 
to spread German propaganda. Pay- 
ments were made to Farben’s agents in 
South America and supplies were sent to 
German agents in South America and 
they, in turn, would use the proceeds to 
further the work of German agents 
there. In 1941, a new branch of the 
Bayer Co. of New York, the American 
Co., was organized in Venezuela, and a 
German citizen was made the head of 
that company. Later, it appears that 
many agents in South American coun- 
tries were exposed as Gestapo agents. 
In the United States, the activities of 
this group were becoming so involved 
and the effort to cover up so intent, that 
fake offices were established in New 
York and in New Jersey. These secret 
hideouts were places to which funds 
could be transferred in an effort to cov- 
er up the real intent behind this entire 
scheme. The time came _ ultimately 
when these companies became so hold 
as to bring pressure to bear upon news- 
papers who dared to be critical of the 
German Government. Threats were 
made and instructions given by the of- 
ficers of German companies to refuse 
advertising contracts unless there was a 
cessation of the criticism of the Nazis. 
The Germans were desperate and were 
willing to take great risks. 

These are just a few of the facts with 
reference to the operations of the Ster- 
ling Products Co., its subsidiaries, and 
German-controlled associates, and show 
that these companies were involved in a 
gigantic cartel agreement, contrary to 
an expressed pledge to the United States 
Government and a menace to the efforts 
of the United States Government in 
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the early days prior to our entry into 
the war. Their activities fostered dis- 
unity in our national life and interfered 
with our national defense program. 
These facts must have been known by 
the Attorney General, Mr. Biddle, in 
view of the activities of the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
Likewise, that must have been known to 
Mr. Tommy Corcoran, who later appears 
as attorney for Sterling, and it was he 
who effected a settlement of the case 
instituted against Sterling Products Co. 
by the Government, charging unlawful 
conspiracy. 

CORCORAN’S INFLUENCE IN SETTLEMENT OF 

STERLING PRODUCTS CASE 

It seems a peculiar coincidence, but in 
1934 the brother of Tommy Corcoran, 
one David Corcoran, was employed by 
the Sterling Products Corporation and 
he later became an executive in two cor- 
porations, subsidiaries of Sterling—one, 
the Sterling International Products Co., 
and the other the Sidney Ross Co. Fol- 
lowing this he became vice president of 
the parent company, Sterling Products, 
in charge of Mexican and South Ameri- 
can business. Prior to the time when he 
was so employed David Corcoran was an 
automobile salesman with no knowledge 
whatever of the drug business or of South 
America. 

In the fall of 1939 the Antitrust Divi- 
sion started an investigation in New 
York of the alleged drug conspiracy, in- 
cluding the penetration of Farbenin- 
dustrie into the drug business in this 
country through the cartel agreements, 
which I have already mentioned. This 
investigation, under the direction of As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold, continued through 1940 and 1941. 

On May 9, 1941, Attorney General 
Jackson froze the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
funds in the National City Bank of New 
York and on June 19, 1941, all German 
assets in this country were tied up by 
Executive order of the President. About 
this time, or in the spring of 1941, Attor- 
ney General Jackson was appointed to 
the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Biddle, as Solicitor General, became the 
Acting Attorney General. By the sum- 
mer of 1941 the Antitrust Division inves- 
tigation had proceeded so far as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the investiga- 
tors and the attorneys in charge of this 
work that there was an unlawful and 
illegal combination existing between 
Sterling and Farbenindustries. Those 
in charge of the work were reported to 
be anxious to complete their case and 
bring it on for trial. At this same time 
it was well known throughout the De- 
partment that Tommy Corcoran was in 
the case and that he was spending a 
great deal of time in the office of the 
Attorney General. Mr. Biddle was then 
only the Acting Attorney General and 
was in no position to make an important 
decision relating to a settlement of the 
case. 

It seems strange, however, that at this 
time one John Cahill, a former United 
States attorney and classmate of Tommy 
Corcoran, resigned his position with the 
Government and became attorney for 
Sterling. Just a short period of time 
elapsed when the switch was made. Fol- 
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lowing that, one Sam §. Isseks, a friend 
and classmate of Tommy Corcoran’s, was 
placed in charge of the Sterling Products 
investigation by Mr. Biddle in New York. 
By this time, the investigation had 
reached a point where the staff members 
of the Antitrust Division were of the 
opinion that not only indictments under 
the antitrust laws were justified, but also 
indictments for criminal conspiracy. 

So flagrant were the violations of law 
by Sterling and its subsidiaries that it 
was a matter which called for the presen- 
tation of facts to a Federal grand jury. 
But what actually happened? On Sep- 
tember 4, 1941, Mr, Biddle’s appointment 
as Attorney General was confirmed, and, 
mind you, on the very next day, Septem- 
ber 5, the Sterling Products case was set- 
tled, and all papers required for a dismis- 
sal prepared and ready for execution. 
Some speed for a law suit. Here is what 
happened: A petition was filed setting 
forth violations of the antitrust laws, a 
consent decree enjoining further viola- 
tions entered by stipulation with the 
Sterling Products Corporation, and, of 
course, the Government and information 
invoking the penalty provision of the an- 
titrust laws; and fourth, the defense plea 
of nolo contendere pursuant to which 
the defendant companies were each fined 
$5,000 as were certain individuals. This 
came after months of investigational 
work by the Department of Justice, which 
had in that time compiled some 30,000 
vital exhibits revealing the means by 
which the I. G. Farbenindustrie and its 
subsidiaries were serving the purpose of 
the German Government in North and 
South America. On the very day that 
the consent decree was entered dismiss- 
ing the action, there appeared a news- 
paper release in which the Sterling Prod- 
ucts Co. was given the old familiar 
“whitewash.” It is reported that the 
hand of Mr. Tommy Corcoran assisted in 
the draft of that press release. So after 
the expenditures of much money and 
many hours of work by loyal employees 
this highly important case was settled 
quickly within 24 hours after Mr. Biddle 
became Attorney General. This fact 
alone is sufficient to warrant an investi- 
gation of the charges that have been 
made. 

Now Mr. Biddle had made some public 
statement to the effect that the proceed- 
ines taken by the Government in the 
Sterling case were strictly in accordance 
with departmental practices. He has 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Department of Justice to prosecute 
Sterling to the limit. It is true that the 
filing of an information was in fact a 
criminal action, but he failed to explain 
that the settlement was exactly as the 
defendant wanted it, and by disposing of 
the case as he did, it precluded a presen- 
tation of the whole case to a grand jury 
which would have considered all of the 
evidence which had been compiled by 
the Antitrust Division. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the charges as 
leveled against Sterling by the Govern- 
ment could have been proven, but in spite 
of all of the evidence, Mr. Biddle, by the 
approval of this consent decree stopped 
the investigation and confined the 
presentation of evidence to the very nar- 
row limits of an information, This was 
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a case calling for the imposition of prison 
sentences upon these corporate officials, 


for it was apparent they were concerneq . 


not with the protection of American in. 
terests, but with advancing the interests 
of our common enemy. It is no excuse 
for the Attorney General to say now that 
the entry of this decree was consistent 
with previous practice on the part of 
the Department of Justice involving 
other cases of a like nature. By far the 
greater number of cases that have been 
brought have been based upon violations 
of the criminal code and sentences were 
imposed accordingly. This should have 
been the practice in the Sterling case 
but it wasn’t and why? A House com- 
mittee can find the answer. 

In a case such as Sterling, there were 
many laws pursuant to which true bills 
might have been returned, such as 
those involving conspiracy against the 
United States, Trading with the Enemy 
Act espionage for interference with 
foreign relations, and the Enemy Alien 
Registration Act. It is conceivable that 
a grand jury might have indicted Tommy 
Corcoran for failure to register under the 
law requiring registration of agents of 
foreign principals, which affects any at- 
torney for or any other person who re- 
ceives compensation from, or is under 
the direction of a foreign business, a 
foreign political organization, or a do- 
mestic organization, subsidized directly 
or indirectly in whole or in part. It can 
be proven, and the record seems very 
clear that Sterling and its subsidiaries 
acted as the agents of German policy in 
this country and Mr. Corcoran might 
have fitted into the definitions of terms 
as set forth in the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Attorney General de- 
fining foreign agents. 

Mr. Speaker, it is common gossip in 
Government circles that the long arm of 
Tommy Corcoran reaches into many 
agencies; that he has placed many men 
in important positions and they in turn 
are amenable to his influence. If this 
is true the people of the United States 
are entitled to know all of the facts and 
the Members of Congress have a re- 
sponsibility in this connection, 

Mr. Speaker, the issue involved in this 
matter is not one of personalities, but 
rather a deep, fundamental question of 
integrity in the transaction of Govern- 
ment business which vitally affects not 
only the war effort and the consequences 
which flow therefrom, but the well-be- 
ing and effectiveness of our system of 
government. My appeal this afternoon 
is to impress upon the House that seri- 
ous charges have been made against a 
public officer and his department and 
the public will be satisfied only when this 
Congress takes action. I urge each of 
you to join with me in pressing for the 
adoption of my resolution which I have 
introduced today. 


EXCERPT OF MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE JANUARY 8, 1945, By Mr, 
NorMAN M. LITTELL, FoRMER ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

MR. BIDDLE, MR. CORCORAN, AND SETTLEMENT 

OF THE STERLING PRODUCTS CASE 
Beyond all shadow of doubt this case is 
one of the most significant, not only in the 
history of the Department of Justice, but in 
the history of the country; and its settle- 
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ment without submission of all the evidence 
to a grand jury marks the lowest point in 
the history of the Department of Justice 
since the Harding administration. I state 
as a fact, and will hereinafter show that 
the settlement was not only influenced by 
Tommy Corcoran, it was completely domi- 
nated by Tommy Corcoran through his influ- 
ence over Mr. Biddle. 

It is quite impossible to review adequately 
here the enormous volume of evidence repre- 
sented in some thirty thousand documents 
embraced in one of the most intensive and 
thorough investigations which the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice has 
ever made. It is essential to an understand- 
ing of this complex matter and of Mr. Bid- 
dle’s testimony that a number of the ma- 
terial facts be set forth in brief as follows: 

History and Activities of Sterling Products 
Corporation; connectiéns with I. G. Farben- 
industrie of Germany: The Sterling Prod- 
ucts Corporation started in about 1899, first 
came into prominence in the drug business 
after purchasing Bayer Co. Inc., formerly 
owned by the German Bayer Co., from the 
Alien Property Custodian in 1919 after the 
last war. A condition was imposed upon 
the buyers, and Sterling signed a pledge 
that under no Circumstances would the 
property purchased be otherwise owned in 
whole or in part by interests nct 100 percent 
American. 

One of the first acts of Sterling Products 
was to employ Earl T. McClintock, who had 
served in the office of the Alien Property 
Custodian, having charge of the German 
properties in question. Mr. McClintock hbe- 
come secretary and counsel?! for the Ameri- 
can Bayer Co. and later a director of the 
Sterling Products Corporation of which Mr. 
William E. Wise was the president. 

Hardly had the sale been consummated 
when negotiations with the former owners 
in Germany were resumed. While represent- 
atives of all nations sat at a peace table at 
Versailles representatives of Sterling and 
I. G. Farbenindustrie (as it was later called) 
were sitting at a conference table at Baden- 
Baden, reaching an agreement in 1919 even 
before the Treaty of Versailles was agreed 
upon. 

As William E. Weiss, president of Sterling 
Products, wrote to Rudolph Mann, who had 
formerly been head of the German Bayer 
Co. before the Alien Property Custodian 
seized its American company, upon returning 
from conference in Germany in the fall of 
1919: 

“Wish to say that any proceedings taken or 
continued by us in Central and South 
America since the negotiations between us in 
September and October were taken with the 
view only of protecting your interests as well 
as ours. * * * We believe that you will 
agree with us that any action taken was 
for the best interests of all concerned. As 
I cabled you, I am working in complete har- 
mony with you, and you can rest assured 
that we will do nothing that will be in any 
way contrary to the understanding at which 
we arrived at Baden-Baden.” 

The agreement called for a division of 
profits, but the German representatives 
wanted a guaranty of profits. In persuad- 
ing Mr. Mann to abandon this, Mr. Weiss 
wrote on December 15, 1919, that such a 
guaranty “would be unwise from your stand- 





‘Mr. McClintock left the Alien Property 
Custodian office at a salary of $3,000 per year 
to accept this position at $13,000 per year. 

* The principal German drug companies of 
which the German Bayer Co. was one, formed 
a cartel in 1916 which combined into one 
corporation as one German I. G. Dyes Corpo- 
ration. All of the German companies com- 
bined in 1926 into the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
composed of I. G. Dyes Corporation and addi- 
tional German groups and companies, there- 
by constituting I. G. Farbenindustrie the 
greatest chemical trust in the world, 


point. * * * Wedo not believe that you 
question that we will deal honestly with you, 
our partners in the matter.” 

German agents in Latin America were to 
be used. As Mann wrote to Weiss (April 30, 
1920) : 

“In conformity with our conversations we 
take always for granted that the business 
would be carried out in association with our 
established agencies which, in a number of 
centers, would be subject to our mutual 
agreement.” 

The Sterling Products Corporation then 
owned 100 percent of the American Bayer 
Co., purchased from the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the name being changed to Bayer Co. 
of New York. The Germans wanted to get 
back into the American drug market, espe- 
cially the lucrative Bayer aspirin business, 
but Weiss confronted his pledge to the Alien 
Property Custodian. While Sterling dared 
not permit participation in the American 
aspirin market, a compensating arrangement 
Was made to give the Germany company 75 
percent of the profits on the Latin-American 
business. Rudolph Mann was correct in 
writing to Weiss on May 14, 1920: 

“I quite understand, of course, that in its 
final form the agreement will have to leave 
room to read between the lines.” 

With the United States still technically at 
war with Germany, Weiss wrote to Mann, 
November 23, 1920, upon reaching a final 
agreement—the first of the two cartel agree- 
ments to become involved in the antitrust 
suit hereafter discussed: 

“The desire of each to interpret this ar- 
rangement in the spirit in which it is en- 
tered into, to wit: as forming a copartner- 
ship in a joint enterprise.” 

By 1923 all parties were bolder. In the 
face of the German insistence in getting back 
into the American market, the Winthrop 
Chemical Co. was formed, owned 650-50 
by Sterling and I. G. Farbenindustrie. This 
company was to handle the so-called ethical 
drugs (prescribed by doctors), but also all 
products previously involved in the Alien 
Property Custodian’s sale. By April 1923 an- 
other agreement had been worked out grant- 
ing Winthrop Chemical Co. exclusive mar- 
keting rights of I. G. Farben’s product in 
certain fields. Winthrop Chemical Co. thus 
became the agent of I. G. Farbenindustrie 
for United States, its possessions, and Can- 
ada. (Later in 1935 Sterling organized the 
Alba Pharmaceutical Co., also owned 50-50 
by Sterling and I. G. Farbenindustrie.) 

Thus in part by these two agreements of 
October 1920 and April 1923, of which this 
Government know nothing, I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie had resumed its grip on the American 
drug business before the ink was dry on 
Sterling Product’s pledge to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

The German interests were later held by 
the American I. G. Chemical Corporation, 
controlled by I. G. Farbenindustrie, which 
changed its name in 1939 to General Aniline 
and Film Corporation, holding 50 percent of 
the Winthrop Chemical Corporation and 50 
percent of the Alba Pharmaceutical Corpora- 
tion. Sterling had two members on the 
board of directors and I. G. Farben had one, 
but dominance and control was in I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, as shown below. 

Subservience of Sterling Products to I. G, 
Farbenindustrie and Nazi Government: 
Books could be written (and should be) on 
this subject, but I can only mention here 
several concrete facts indicating the char- 
acter of Sterling’s operations: 

Payments to I. G. Farbenindustrie: On a 
division of profits of the Bayer Co. of New 
York, 75 percent went to the German Bayer 
and 25 percent to the American Bayer on 
South American, Central American, and 
Mexican trade while profits were divided 50—- 
60 on the Cuban, Canadian, United Kingdom, 
Australian, New Zealand, and South African 
business. Payments were to be made within 
90 days of receipt of the invoice on shipments 
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from Germany, but they were actually made 
much sooner than that to cooperate with 
the financial needs of I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Actually for many of the years under this 
contract remittances were received even be- 
fore the goods were shipped, and possibly 
even before they were manufacturd. When 
the Nazi Government pressed I. G. Farben- 
industrie for money in 1938, it drew on Ster- 
ling Products Co., or its subsidiaries, which 
cooperated fully for a time although this 
practice was later objected to in 1939 when 
credit balances developed for overpayments 
to I. G. Farbenindustrie. 

Manufacturing; German production capac- 
ity increased: The practices between Ster- 
ling and I. G. Farbenindustrie not only pro- 
vided prompt or advance payments in ex- 
cess of contract requirements as the Ger- 
man company wished, but were subservient 
to the wishes of the Nazi Government that 
all products be manufactured in Germany 
in order to develop the maximum produc- 
tive capacity, even irrespective of cost. For 
example, shipments of aspirin could be made 
from Sterling’s Albany plant to Canada at 
$0.743 per pound while the German cost was 
$1.014. Under the contract the American 
company should have delivered the goods, 
but the German Government demanded that 
the German company should do so, the ob- 
ject being to build up productive capacity 
in anticipation of German self-sufficiency in 
time of war. German employment was also 
aided. The American company complied. 
There was no thought of building up Ameri- 
can productive capacity and employment, or 
of Sterling’s rights under its contract. 

Control: This and innumerable other in- 
stances of collaboration showed that even 
though Sterling had presumably control of 
its own affairs, and outwardly control of 
Winthrop Chemical because of having two 
members on the board as opposed to one 
representing I. G. Farbenindustrie, actually 
Management in fundamental policies was 
dictated from Germany through constant 
conferences, in Germany or in this country, 
between Sterling officials and the German 
representatives, also by long-distance tele- 
phone conversations and correspondence. 
With I. G. Farbenindustrie having only one 
member on the board and with the Ameri- 
can Sterling Co. having two, was good strat- 
egy for I. G. Farben because when the Alien 
Property Custodian took over I. G. Farben’s 
interests in the present war they only had 
one seat on the board. This arrangement 
helped to block licensing of American firms 
to manufacture atabrine, a substitute for 
quinine, badly needed by our troops at the 
front and by civilian populations in all ma- 
laria-ridden countries. The Alien Property 
Custodian has not yet seized the German 
patents, but this is another story. 

During the rise of Hitler, which I. G. Far- 
benindustrie aided and abetted, its officials 
were defenders of national socialism and cir- 
cularized its employees abroad, using Sterling 
Products Corporation in the same way. 

Shipments from Germany to South Amer- 
ica; substitution by Sterling Products Cor- 
poration: Drugs were manufactured in Ger- 
many and shipped to South America al- 
though, as noted above, the contract pro- 
vided that they should be shipped from 
whichever country had the lowest production 
costs. There were excellent reasons why the 
American company should have shipped to 
South America pursuant to the contract, not 
only on the basis of lower cost, but on the 
basis of certain favorable exchange factors. 

After much correspondence and many 
conferences in which the Americans argued 
for shipments from this country, the ship- 
ments continued to South America from 
Germany right up to the time of the British 
blockade after the outbreak of war, Sep- 
tember 1939. Agents of I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie in South America were deprived of their 
drug supplies by the British blockade, but 
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the Germans called upon the Sterling Prod- 
ucts Corporation to supply the South 
American market. 

This was precisely what had happened in 
the last war except that the German-owned 
Bayer Co. had supplied the market until 
it was taken over by the Alien Property 
Custodian. There was no such interrup- 
tion when this war broke out, as the sub- 
servient Sterling Products Corporation, 
American-Owned, promptly served the Nazi 
purposes of holding the German market in 
South America until after this war is con- 
cluded by shipping packages so nearly iden- 
tical with I. G. Farbenindustrie’s own ship- 
ments that the Bayer aspirin products were 
to all intents and purposes identical. Buyers 
never knew the difference. “4 

German propaganda and agents subsidized 
by Sterling Preducts Corporation: In many 
cases the funds of this business were di- 
verted from the German agents to spread 
German propaganda. Payments were made 
to I. G. Farben’s agents in South America 
and supplies were sent to German agents in 
South America. The German Bayer Co. 
in Rio de Janeiro was accused of divert- 
ing funds to the German embassy: and 
Renata Kohler, head of the German Bayer 
Co., was accused in Brazil of being a 
Wazi agent. A new branch of the Bayer 
Co. of New York (the American company) 
was organized in Venezuela in March of 
1941 and a German citizen was made the 
head of that branch. Many of the agents 
in South American countries were exposed as 
Gestapo agents, as abundant records in the 
State Department and the Department of 
Justice will show. 

Here in the United States there were “blind 
offices,” for example—one in New York, one 
in Newark, N. J. One of them had only one 
man and a set of books for the purpose of 
receiving money from the Sterling Products 
Co. These secret hide-outs or false post-office 
addresses were names to which funds could 
be transferred. The funds could thereafter 
be used in subversive activities in this 
country. Large sums were used in this way, 
before the President’s order of June 14, 1941, 
“froze” all German properties intact in the 
United States. 

How far-reaching were cartel agreements, 
patent control, and stock ownership of Ger- 
man companies in carrying out the purposes 
of the Nazi Government is now fairly well 
known, for every avenue of trade penetration 
was used for political propaganda, collection 
of strategic information about foreign 
countries, and efforts to suppress the develop- 
ment of strategic industries in areas which 
might be hostile to Germany. Asan example, 
in 1934, I. G. Farbenindustrie and Sterling 
Products agreed to use their advertising as a 
political weapon and decided “that the 
notoriously anti-German newspapers should 
not receive any advertisements for Cafi. 
aspirina or other products showing the Bayer 
Cross, but only advertisements for Fixal and 
Milk of Magnesia, to the extent that it was 
necessary to cause these anti-German news- 
papers to refrain from attacks.” 


In 1938, when I. G, Farbenindustrie com- 
plained that an anti-Nazi paper was getting 
more advertising than a rival pro-Nazi paper, 
Sterling Products defended the former on 
the ground that it was the best newspaper 
advertising medium. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
demanded that future newspaper advertising 
contracts contain “legal clause whereby the 
contract is immediately canceled if overnight 
the political attitude of the paper toward 
Germany should be changed,” and this letter 
was sent to a Sterling Products executive of 
German origin, “personally, so that he would 
know the party in Germany was watching him 
and could watch his step.” 

These actions were carried out under the 
direction of Mr. William Weiss, president; 
Mr. Earl I. McClintock, Mr. A. H. Diebold, and 

other personnel, some of whom owed their 
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positions to I. G. Farbenindustrie which had 
sent them to this country. 

In May 1941 the British Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare denounced these activities of 
Sterling Products Corporation in South 
America, and of Weiss & McClintock. 

The foregoing is a bare summary of typical 
facts in this company’s operations, but is 
quite adequate to show that there was in- 
volved in proceedings against the Sterling 
Products Corporation, its subsidiaries and 
afiilliates, not only the breaking up of the 
illegal cartel agreements with I. G. Farben- 
industrie, but very real questions of moral 
turpitude—indeed of conduct bordering on 
treason to the United States. 

Against this background of facts, what was 
the participation of Tommy Corcoran in ef- 
fecting settlement of the Sterling Products 
case, and what is the history of the matter in 
the Department of Justice? 

Settlement of the Sterling Products case; 
infiuence of Tommy Corcoran: What is the 
history of Tommy Corcoran’s part in the 
settlement of this case on September 5, 1941, 
the next day after Mr. Biddle was confirmed 
as Attorney General? First, note two state- 
ments of Mr. Biddle defining the limits of 
Corcoran’s infiuence. He praised Tommy 
Corcoran’s helpfulness in this matter; he 
seid: “I think Mr. Corcaran’s chief contribu- 
tion to the settlement was this: Mr. Cahill 
and the other lawyers representing the com~ 
pany were urging very strongly for a civil 
suit (instead of a criminal action.) Mr. Cor- 
coran was able to persuade Sterling Products 
Co. to agree to plead” which meant that the 
company admitted its violation of the anti- 
trust laws, as charged in an “information,” 
rather than a proceeding before a grand 
jury, and upon entry of a consent decree 
prohibiting further violation, it agreed to 
the imposition of fine. 

Mr. Biddle also states that “because we 
wanted to get that company doing Amer- 
ican business in South America,” Tommy 
Corcoran had worked out a plan whereby 
Biddle was to write “to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and say if the new industry is founded 
to get the American trade,” would the Sec- 
retary of Commerce police the industry to 
see that it was free of German activities, 
“and maybe put a member of the board in 
there.” 

The famous “midnight ride” took place 
when Tommy Corcoran and Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold drove 90 
miles to where the Attorney General was at 
Big Meadows on the Skyline, to get him to 
sign such a letter to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Attorney General refused to sign 
the letter to the Secretary of Commerce, 
apparently not because he thought there was 
anything wrong about that way of handling 
the case but “because he didn’t think he (i.e., 
the Secretary of Commerce) would do it.” 

This was the extent of Tommy Corcoran’s 
influence in the Sterling Products case ac- 
cording to Mr. Biddle. What are the facts? 

The principal events leading up to the 
settlement of this case are summarized bee 
low: 

1, David Corcoran and Sterling Products: 
About 1934 a certain Mr. X, whom I need not 
name, introduced David Corcoran, the 
brother of Tommy Corcoran, to Earl I. Mc- 
Clintock, vice president, Sterling Products, 
Inc. (now Sterling Products Drug Co.) and 
president of Sterling Products International, 
Inc. The introduction was made on the 
grounds and for the reason that Tommy 
Corcoran, Dave’s brother, was then most in- 
fiuential in Washington, D. C. David Cor- 
coran was then an automobile salesman with 
no knowledge whatever of the drug business 
or of South America, but McClintock and 
Mr. Weiss, president of Sterling Products, 
took David Corcoran in as an executive in 
the Sterling Products International Co. and 
Sidney Ross Co., two subsidiaries of the 
Sterling Products Corporation, Subses 
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quently, David Corcoran became vice proes{. 
dent of Sterling Products in charge of Mexi. 
can and South American business. 

2. Department of Justice investigation of 
drug conspiracy; German domination: Ip 
the fall of 1939 the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice started an investiga. 
tion in New York into the drug conspiracy 
including the penetration of I. G. Farben. 
industrie of Germany into the drug busi- 
ness here through cartel agreements. As. 
sistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold, 
then serving under Attorney General Ro ert 
H. Jackson, placed F, Whalen in charge of 
the New York office of the Antitrust Divi. 
sion conducting this investigation which 
continued through 1940 and 1941. Many 
very able men in the Antitrust Division were 
assigned to the investigation. 

8. British Ministry. of Economic Warfare 
denounces Sterling Products’ pro-Nazi ac- 
tivities: By the spring of 1941 the activities 
of Sterling Products Co. in aiding Nazi pene- 
tration into South America and subsidizing 
Nazi agents, had become so well known, as 
briefly outlined above, that on May 1, 1941, 
the British Ministry of Economic Warfare is. 
sued a statement accusing the Sterling Prod- 
ucts Co. and William Weiss, its president, 
and Earl McClintock, vice president, of ren- 
dering assistance to the Nazis in South 
America. 

4. German assets frozen in United States of 
America: On May 9, 1941, Attorney General 
Jackson tied up I. G. Farbenindustrie funds 
in the National City Bank of New York, and 
on June 14, 1941, by Executive order of the 
President, all German assets in this country 
were frozen. 

5. Attorney General Jackson appointed to 
Supreme Court: In the spring of 1941, Chief 
Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court re- 
signed and on June 2 Attorney General Jack- 
son was appointed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Francis Biddle, Solicitor 
General, as the next ranking officer of the 
Department of Justice, became Acting At- 
torney General. 

6. Department of Justice investigation; 
proof of Sterling Products collaboration with 
Nazi Government; Tommy Corcoran’s in- 
fluence: By the summer of 1941, the investi- 
gation of Sterling Products Corporation in 
New York had proceeded to a point where 
the collaboration of the company with I. G. 
Farben Industrie was overwhelmingly estab- 
lished to a degree which went beyond con- 
tractual obligation even under illegal cartel 
agreements, The investigation was still not 
complete. With Mr. Biddle becoming Act- 
ing Attorney General, apprehension increased 
in the investigational staff of the Antitrust 
Division over the probable effects of Tommy 
Corcoran’s influence in terminating the in- 


vestigation and defeating indictment of the 
companies and individuals involved. Mem- 
bers of the staff in New York had already 
redoubled their efforts when they learned 
that Tommy Corcoran represented Sterling 
Products; they worked overtime at night in 


a determined drive to advance the investi- 


gation as rapidly as possible to a stage so 
complete that the sheer force of the facts 
revealed would defeat Tommy Corcoran’s ef- 
forts. Tommy Corcoran was engaged in a 
race with time to (1) stop the investigation 
before it reached such a conclusive stage 
and (2) get the cases filed on a civil basis 
with consent decrees merely restraining fur- 
ther violation of the antitrust laws, and 
above all things, (3) prevent the presenta- 
tion of the evidence to a grand jury. 
After Mr. Biddle became Attorney Gen- 
eral upon Mr. Jackson's promotion to the 
Supreme Court on June 2, 1941, apprehension 
within the staff became so great that Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, 
found it necessary on July 15, 1941, to ad- 
vise the New York staff of the Antitrust 
Division working on the Sterling Products 


investigation that they would not be interes, 
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fered with as he had the “go ahead signal” 
from the White House on this investigation, 
This did not, however, dispel the rising 
tension of these conflicting forces within 
the Antitrust Division during the summer 
of 1941 while Mr, Biddle served as Acting 
Attorney General. It was common knowl- 
edge that Tommy Corcoran was in and out 
of the Department of Justice and it was also 
known that he was working hard to secure 
Mr. Biddle’s appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral. (As subsequently developed, Biddle 
was then to urge Tommy’s appointment ,as 
Solicitor General, which he later did—but 
without success.) 

Obviously as only Acting Secretary Gen- 
eral, Mr. Biddle could not make so momen- 
tous a decision as the one posed for him by 
these conflicting forces in the Department 
of Justice, and so the race went on between 
Tommy Corcoran and the staff. 

7. John Cahill, former United States at- 
torney and classmate of Tommy Corcoran, 
representing Sterling Products: One of Tom- 
my Corcoran’s innumerable placements 
throughout the Government was John Cahill, 
intimate friend and former classmate of Cor- 
coran at the Harvard Law School, both hav- 
ing been employed in the firm of Cotton & 
Franklin—Corcoran from 1927 to 1932, and 
Cahill from 1927 to 1931. Mr. Cahill was ap- 
pointed United States attorney in New York 
on February 10, 1939, at the instigation of 
Tommy Corcoran, and served in that capacity 
all during the period of the Sterling Products 
Co. investigation up to February 1941. He 
then resigned the office on February 10. The 
investigation, while not complete, was rapidly 
maturing. Myr. Cahill represented Sterling 
Products Co. in negotiating with the Depart- 
ment of Justice during this crucial period in 
the summer of 1941, 

8. Sam 8S. Isseks, friend and classmate of 
Tommp Corcoran, placed in charge of Ster- 
ling Products Investigation: Sam S. Isseks 
(Harvard, from 1922 to 1926), had been em- 
ployed in the Department of Justice and was 
working on the New York staff of the Anti- 
trust Division, but not on the Sterling Prod- 
ucts case. On July 30, 1941, after a con- 
ference in Washington, D. C., Sam Isseks re- 
turned to New York and advised Mr. F. 
Whalen, previously in charge of the New York 
antitrust office, that he, Isseks, would take 
over the New York office as its head, although 
I believe he was not officially confirmed as 
chief of the New York office until October 
1941 (Mr, Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attor- 
1ey General, later advised Mr. Whalen that 
this change was not due to dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Whalen’s handling of the Antitrust 
Division business in New York). 

9. July 30 to August 24, 1941: This was a 
period of mounting tension in the Antitrust 


Division. Violations of the antitrust laws 


had long been overwhelmingly clear on the 
part of Sterling Products Co. but far more 
sinister facts were presented by the record, 
In its subservience to I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
Sterling Products had in fact become an 
agent of Nazi Germany, carrying out pol- 
icies aimed at the United States. In the 
opinion of some members of the staff, not 
only indictments under the antitrust laws 
were justified but also indictments for crim- 
inal conspiracy under section 88 of title 18, 
providing maximum fines of $10,000 and 2 
years’ imprisonment. 

If ever a case in the history of the Depart- 
ment of Justice justified presentation of all 
of the facts to a grand jury, this was it. But 
there was a deep anxiety in a zealous staff 
of the Antitrust Division as to whether the 
whole matter would be suppressed from pub- 
lic view by merely filing a civil proceedings 
with a consent decree, and by the filing of an 
information, thereby avoiding a grand jury 
and limiting the whole matter of punishment 
to the counts set forth in the information— 
to which the defendant would plead nolo 
contendere (equivalent to a plea of guilty) 
and accept a fine, 


Pressures to confine the matter to a civil 
proceedings under the antitrust laws, and, 
at the very worse, to the filing of an infor- 
mation, were perfectly obvious. It was 
common knowledge throughout the Depart- 
ment and particularly in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion that Tommy Corcoran was in and out 
of the Department frequently throughout 
this period (see sec. 3, below). 

10. Francis Biddle nominated as Attorney 
General on August 24, 1941: On August 24, 
after 2 months of delay, Mr. Biddle’s name 
was sent to the Senate for confirmation as 
Attorney General of the Unitei States. 
Events moved rapidly after that for it was 
then clear that he would then have authority 
to act. 

11. Mr. Biddle’s appointment as Attorney 
General confirmed September 4, 1941; Ster- 
ling Products case settled September 5, 1941: 
Mr. Biddle’s appointment as Attorney Gen- 
eral was confirmed by the Senate on Septem- 
ber 4, and on the next day there was filed in 
court all of the completed papers necessary 
to settle the Sterling Products case, namely: 
(1) A petition setting forth violations of the 
antitrust laws; (2) a consent decree enjoin- 
ing further violations, entered by stipulation 
with the Sterling Products Corporation; (3) 
an information invoking the penalty pro- 
vision of the antitrust laws; and (4) the de- 
fendant’s plea of nolo contendere, pursu- 
ant to which the defendant companies were 
each fined $5,000 and certain of the defend- 
ants (individuals) were likewise fined. 

Investigational work had already been 
stopped by order of Mr. Biddle after some 
thirty thousand vital documents had been 
assembled revealing as conclusively as any 
case in the history of the Department of Jus- 
tice the means employed by I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie in this as in the last war to serve the 
purposes of the German Government in the 
Western Hemisphere. The whole incident 
was polished off with a press release on Sep- 
tember 5, which had also been well prepared 
in advance. This was commonly referred to 
in the press at the time as the “white wash” 
of the Sterling Products case. It was a 
notorious fact that Tommy Corcoran even 
assisted in drafting this press release on 
September 5. It is reported that Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, refused 
to sign the release. 

Mr. Biddle says that “the only conference 
had with Mr. Corcoran was before Judge 
Arnold in October of 1941,” but the pressure 
leading up to the conclusion of the case on 
September 5, 1941, was so great that resigna- 
tions were threatened within the staff of the 
Department because of the interference of 
Tommy Corcoran. Obviously, Mr. Biddle’s 
statements quoted above are untrue; it was a 
physical impossibility for all this to have 
happened with Mr. Biddle knowing so little 
about it as he professes. As one commenta- 
tor put it, Tommy Corcoran “hung his hat” 
in the Attorney General’s office during this 


period. 
4. Other testimony of Mr. Biddle considered 


in the light of the facts: Mr. Biddle said he 
insisted on criminal proceedings: 

“Counsel for the company, and particularly 
Mr. Cahill, were very anxious that we would 
bring civil proceedings and get a decree, 
rather than a criminal proceeding. When 
the matter was finally put up to me by coun- 
sel, and with Judge Arnold, Judge Arnold 
advocated criminal proceedings, and I in- 
sisted on criminal proceedings. * * * 

“The defendants were urging that no crimi- 
nal action be brought, and they wanted to 
get low fines. I insisted that the criminal 
action be brought and heavy fines imposed.” 

Mr. Biddle also said: 

“We told those fellows we were going to ask 
for the maximum fine, andwedid * * *. I 
insisted that the criminal action be brought 
and heavy fines imposed * * *—we gave 
his client (Tommy’s) the works on that.” 

The statement is made to sound very vir- 
quous, but Mr, Biddle did not explain what 


eee 
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he meant by a “criminal action.” The filing 
of an information was in fact a criminal 
action, but he does not explain that he did 
exactly what the defendant wished, and 
avoided the presentation to a grand jury of 
a vast body of evidence on which the jury 
would undoubtedly have found not only 
many more violations of the antitrust laws 
than were set forth in the information. but 
also acts affecting our national security and 
welfare. - 

The information by no means includes all 
of the acts or refers to all of the evidence in 
the Department of Justice. 

With plenty of facts available and the in- 
vestigation in the Department at white heat, 
thereby putting Mr. Biddle on notice that 
this was an extraordinary case of vastly more 
significance than a mere antitrust suit, re- 
flecting actual Nazi penetration into the 
Western Hemisphere, Mr. Biddle stopped the 
investigation in its tracks and confined the 
presentation of evidence to the narrow limits 
of an information. 

Mr. Biddle also said in considering why no 
sentences were imposed and only fines were 
assessed : : 

“The history of the Antitrust Act has been 
that prison sentences are never imposed by 
the courts. Violation of the Antitrust Act is 
considered an economic violation and not a 
matter of moral turpitude, and that is the 
whole history of the act.” 

It ever there was a case of moral turpitude, 
this was it. Furthermore, Mr. Biddle’s state- 
ment is untrue. There are plenty of prece- 
dents for requesting prison sentences and 
Congress did provide for such punishment. 

Of all the cases filed under the antitrust 
laws from 1890 to 1943, by far the greatest 
proportion were by indictment before grand 
juries, as follows: 


Civil suits____- nile aiiieninani 345 
Criminal cases: 

Fe BN iirc wraitipentiaanntintcn 41 

ee I Fae iticctncctcceptntiinniigcnntions 403 

ROO pahinanintsshcrencicemniepinanceiniteiibdsibiaaiitis 789 


While I do not have the figures after 1935, 
from 1890 to 1935, in 184 criminal cases 
brought, 2,587 defendants had been con- 
victed, $2,321,384 in fines had been imposed, 
and 786 months of prison sentences had been 
imposed. 

Even while Mr. Biddle was in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as Solicitor General, the next 
ranking officer under the Attorney General, 
or as Attorney General, many Cases were 
brought in which the facts were submitted 


to grand juries and indictments were re- 
turned. 


Many American-owned companies without 
taint of German influence and rising no- 
where near the German control or direction 
which was attained by the Nazi government 
in the Sterling Products Corporation were in- 
dicted by grand jury, as Mr. Biddle most cer- 
tainly knew. Are these American-owned 
companies to be prejudiced by their failure 
to employ Tommy Corcoran? 


Mr. Biddle says: 

“As a result of that, all of the corporations 
were fined the maximum fine under the law, 
$5,000 apiece. Two of the defendants, Diebold 
and Weiss, were also fined. Weiss, who was, 
we thought, the main German agent in there, 
was fined the maximum fine. Diebold was 
fined a thousand dollars, as his connection 
had been less apparent.” 

There was only one count in the Sterling 
Products case on which fines were assessed 
and there could have been any number cf 
counts based on the different violations al- 
leged. I believe there were 10 or 11 agrees 
ments supposed to be in violation of the 
antitrust laws and this many counts at least 
could have been alleged, even in an informae 
tion. It was quite impossible with the great 
heat behind the subject, public knowledge of 
the case, and the intensity of feeling in the 
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Department of Justice for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to do less than file an information, but 
he did file the most limited information 
possible. 

If the case had gone before a grand jury, as 
in other cases, the jury could have reviewed 
documents of the history of this company 
right down to Pearl Harbor, and might have 
discovered additional crimes such as con- 
spiracy or fraud against the Government to 
obtain patents. There could have been nu- 
merous true bills returned for different 
crimes rather than one count in an infor- 
mation, 


In the case of this extraordinary character 
there wefe many laws pursuant to which true 
bills might have been returned, such as 
those involving conspiracy against the United 
States, Trading with the Enemy Act, espio- 
nage, and interference with foreign relations, 
and the Enemy Alien Registration Act. A 
grand jury might even have indicted Tommy 
Corcoran for failure to register under the law 
requiring registration of agents of foreign 
principa!s (52-631, June 8, 1938, amended Au- 
gust 7, 1939) which affects any “attorney for 
cr any other person who receives compen- 
sation from, or is under the direction 
of * * *” a foreign business, a foreign 
political organization, or a domestic organ- 
ization subsidized directly or indirectly in 
whole or in part by any of the above. 

As pointed out in the review of activities 
cf the Sterling Products Co., it acted in some 
cases as agent of German policy, even utiliz- 
ing their advertising in South America (as 
reported by the Subcommittee on War Mo- 
bilization of the Military Affairs Committee 
of the United States Senate in Monograph 
No. 1, 78th Cong., 2d sess., entitled “Economic 
and Political Aspects of International Car- 
tels,” p. 55), as a political weapon upon the 
insistence of I. G. Farbenindustrie, of Ger- 
many. Tommy Corcoran, along with the ex- 
ecutives of Sterling Products, might well 
have fitted into these definitions of terms as 
set forth in the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General defining for- 
eign agents. A grand jury might well have 
reached these conclusions. 

In respect to cleaning out the German ele- 
ments in the Sterling Products Corporation, 
Mr. Biddle said: 

“Now, the reason the company finally con- 
ceded to our terms was because they wanted 
to go ahead and do business and to clean out 
the German elements. They were very keen 
to do it. We cleaned them out, and after a 
long report from the Treasury, some 400 
pages, the Sterling Products were absolutely 
cleaned out of any German influence.” 

What chances were actually made? In the 
busy days between August 24, when Mr. Bid- 
cle Was nominated as Attorney Attorney, and 
September 5, when the case was settled, cer- 
tain changes in the Sterling Products organi- 
zation were carried out, on August 29, as fole 
lows: 

Mr. William E. Weiss was shifted from 
chairman of the board to chairman of the 
executive committee of the board. 

Mr. A. H. Diebold was shifted from presi- 
dent to chairman of the finance committee. 

Neither man got completely out. 

Mr. Edward H. Rogers, who had been chief 
counsel, became chairman of the board, and 
James Hill, Jr., former treasurer (previously 
just a bookkeeper) became president. 

Does anyone suppose for a moment that 
the seat of authority and direction of the 
company changed at all with these shifts? 
Did Mr. Hiil, by reason of a change of title 
suddently develop the faculty to give Mr, 
Weiss and Mr. McClintock orders? 

As for the Treasury report to which Mr. 
Biddle refers, it was not even completed until 
1942. Not one page of it had been written 
when Mr. Biddle settled the Sterling Prod- 
ucts case. The investigation of the Treasury 
Department had only started on August 15, 
1941. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman knows thaf in the last Con- 
gress I had a resolution before the Con- 
gress. That resolution was not adopted. 

It is my judgment now as it was then 
that it is not going to do any good to 
leave matters of this kind just festering 
in the public mind; indeed, I believe that 
it is no more than a matter of justice 
to the Attorney General himself and 
everyone involved that a competent 
committee of the Congress should have 
an opportunity to go into all these things 
without prejudice or preconception, find 
out what the truth is, and present it in 
dignified fashion to the country. 

I had frankly planned to study the 
matter further, but since the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has made the move he 
has today and since I believe it is even 
more to the interest of the majority 
party than it is to the interest of the mi- 
nority party that the full truth about 
these things should be developed I wanted 
to tell him that I am preparing a resolu- 
tion myself which I shall have ready for 
introduction before the day is over. My 
resolution will not be like the gentle- 
man’s but will call for investigation by 
the Judiciary Committee of these three 
things: 

First. Whether or not persons outside 
of the Government but formerly in its 
employ have influenced or attempted to 
infiuence unduly or improperly official 
cecisions of any Justice Department offi- 
cials. 

Second. Whether or not the effective 
enforcement of the anti-trust laws has 
been interfered with or obstructed by 
anyone in or out of the Government. 

Third. The truth or falsity of the 
charges made by Mr. Littell. 

Let me say that in my judgment the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice has done one of the best jobs of 
any of the bureaus of the Government 
and I should regret it should they feel 
they could not depend on getting sup- 
port from us. I want to point out that 
my resolution makes no presuppositions. 
I simply believe the truth about all these 
things should be brought out so there 
can be an end to these charges and 
countercharges. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman from California for his 
observations and I agree with them. I 
believe there are many Many men in the 
Cepartments downtown, especially in the 
Department of Justice, who are doing 
a splendid job. I agree further with the 
gentleman from California that this 
matter of impeding investigations into 
cartel agreements is a very serious 
matter. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. Does the gentleman 
have any proof at all that a decree was 
written within the 24 hours between Sep- 
tember 4 and September 5? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. On what does the 
gentleman base his conclusion, then, 
that the decree was written overnight? 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. My answer 
is that Mr. Biddle was not appointed 
until the 4th of September, and I would 
assume that so far as settlement of the 
case is concerned that it was not being 
considered before that. These docu- 
ments must have beei prepared before 
Mr. Biddle was confirmed as Attorney 

eneral. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. It is only an assump- 
tion on the part of the gentleman that 
they were prepared overnight. The gen- 
tleman has no evidence whatsover to 
substantiate his charge? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is a 
matter for the House investigating com- 
mittee to find out. 

Mr.SHERIDAN. I am asking the gen- 
tleman if he has any evidence of his own 
to disclose to the House for its informa- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Not at all. 

Mr. SHERIDAN. That is all, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
enough. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday 
next, after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 20 minutes on the subject of the par- 
ticipation of the House in the ratification 
of treaties. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article written by the Indianapolis Chap- 
ter of the Rainbow Division of the vet- 
erans organization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. O’Brirn of Michigan, indefi- 
nitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Corbett (at the request of Mr, 
Ropcers of Pennsylvania), for 1 week, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. Tatsot, for 1 week, on account 
of important business. 

‘ ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 


House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 23, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 


That is 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


126. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a copy of 
the ninth annual report of the Social Secur- 
ity Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944; to the Committee on Ways and Means j 
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127. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting a copy of the 
tenth annual report of the National Media- 
tion Board, including the report of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce., 

128. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the third annual 
financial statement and report of operations 
under the Boulder Canyon Project Adjust- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

129. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Rural Electrification Administration, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
transmitting an advanced copy of the an- 
nual report for the fiscal year 1944, together 
with statistical bulletin No. 44; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H.R. 197. A bill to establish 
the grade of General in the Marine Corps, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 28). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
GRANT of Indiana: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H.R. 618. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to convey to Oahu 
Railway & Land Co.-an easement for rail- 
way purposes in certain lands situated at 
Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. 29). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, 

Mr. HESS: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 619. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land situated within the United States naval 
ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 30). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
or the Union, 

Mr. IZAC: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 623. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situated in 
San Diego County, State of California; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 31). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. H. R. 624. A bill to amend section 
1442, Revised Statutes, relating to furlough of 
officers by the Secretary of the Navy; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 32). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, MADDEN: Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, H.R. 1076. A bill to authorize Lewis 
Hobart Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Cle- 
ment Goodman, and Henry Charles Rob- 
inson to accept decorations and orders tend- 
ered them by the Government of the United 
States of Brazil; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 33). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows; 
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By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 1643. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion of officers on the retired list of the 
Army after specified years of service on active 
duty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H.R. 1644. A bill to grant members of the 
Regular Establishment additional increase 
for service during World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. R. 1645. A bill to preserve the reemploy- 
ment preferences of members of the armed 
forces who after discharge therefrom become 
employed in essential activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: 

H.R. 1646. A bill to establish the grade of 
admiral in the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COURTNEY: 

H. R. 1647. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to convey to the Captain William 
Edmiston Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution a certain building and 
tract or parcel of land situated in Mont- 
gomery County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 1648. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R. 1649 (by request). A bill to further 
perfect the consolidation of the Lighthouse 
Service with the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H.R. 1650. A bill to give the same priority 
rights to disabled veterans as are given war 
workers to housing facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 1651. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across ‘the Mississippi River at or near New 
Orleans, La.; fo the Committee cn Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 1652. A. bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Louisiana to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
New Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H.R.1€53. A bill for the relief of the sol- 
diers who served on the Mexican border; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 1654. A bill to provide for the regis- 
tration and protection of trade-marks used 
in commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
certain international conventions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H.R. 1655. A bill to permit contributions 
to volunteer fire companies for exclusively 
public purposes to be deducted in computing 
net income; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H.R. 1656. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to modify the provisions 
of a contract for the purchase of a power 
plant for use in connection with the San 
Carlos irrigation project; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R.1657. A bill to provide for the pre- 
sentation of national flags to certain parents 
of deceased veterans of World War No. 2; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 1658. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution approved August 27, 1940, and the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 so 
as to provide that medical statements be 
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furnished, without request therefor, to per- 
sons discharged from the armed forces for 
disability; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R. 1659. A bill authorizing the Depart- 
n.ent of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 1660. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H.R. 1661. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a permanent veterans’ medical 
and hospital service in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 1662. A bill to promote on the retired 
list all line officers of the Army who have 
or may be specially commended for per- 
formance of duty in actual combat; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 1663. A bill to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H., subject to regulations 
of the Secretary of the Navy for the con- 
trol, protection, and defense of the naval sta- 
tion, harbor, and entrance channel, and other 
lawful regulations and requirements; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREGORY: 

H.R. 1664. A bill to provide for the giving 
of flags to widows and children of deceased 
Members; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 1665. A bill tqgamend the Department 
of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944 in order 
to provide for rural telephones, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 1666. A bill to provide for the reg- 
istration, selection, and induction of certain 
female persons for service in and with the 
armed forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: 

H. Con. Res. 24. Concurrent resolution to 
provide for termination of the act of Jan- 
uary 20, 1942, providing for daylight-saving 
time; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Bric. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res.79. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11 of each year Gen- 
eral Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observ- 
ance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. Res. 100. Resolution urging on behalf of 
the United States House of Representatives 
a diplomatic break with Franco (Fascist) 
Spain, and extension of lend-lease to the 
guerilla armies of the Spanish Republic un- 
derground; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Res. 101. Resolution providing for an ing 
vestigation by the Committee on Military 
Affairs with respect to emergency fire fight< 
ing equipment purchased by the Office of 
Civilian Defense; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 102. Resolution to investigate the 
activities of Francis Biddle, Thomas Core 
coran, and the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on Rules, 





By Mr. VOORHIS of Celifoernia: 

H. Res.103. Resolution to authorize the 
Judiciary Committee to investigate certain 
matters affecting the Justice Department; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 1667. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Clara M. Fortner; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H.R.1668. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tates of John C. and Ann K. Keegan; to the 
Committee cn Claims. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H R.16€9. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Stowell; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1670. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Helen Garwood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: 

H.R.1671. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Zeima Inez Cheek; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 1672. A bill for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Owen Thorne, deceased; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

H.R. 1673. A bill for the relief of the Su- 
perior Coach Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H.R. 1674. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Ollie Patton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R.1675. A bill gfanting a pension to 
Nancy Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

H.R. 1676. A bill for the relief of the Daniel 
Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.R.1677. A bill for the relief of Hires 
Turner Giass Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey: 

H.R. 1678. A bill for the relief of Batista 
Tilinoco; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid,on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

25. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of John C. 
Burt, of New York, N. Y., concerning the civil 
rights of inventors; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

26. By Mr. COFFEE: Petition of School Dis- 
trict No. 10, Tacoma, Wash., Bartlett Rummel, 
president, E. M. Wetherell, sccretary, point- 
ing out to Congress that war time necessitates 
children of school age walking to schocl in 
darkness during winter months and that 
such darkness presents traffic hazards. Al- 
leging that it is not practical to change hours 
cf school opening and closing because of 
transportation conditions and further dis- 
ruption of the routine of families of war 
workers and, therefore, memorializing Con- 
ervess to the end that standard time be re- 
stored during the winter months in the re- 
g0ins of the northerly latitudes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

27. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs, 
George Smeaton, president, and sundry other 
members of Women's Guild of St. Paul’s 
Evangelical Church of Sigourney, Iowa, op- 
posing post-war military conscription; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

28. By Mr. RILEY: House resolution sub- 
mitted by James E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house 
of representatives, Columbia, S. C., memorial- 
izing the National Congress to pass the bill 
of Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, United States Sens 
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etor from Montana, to establish a National 
Institute of Dental Research, introduced by 
F. B. Hines; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

29. Also, house resolution submitted by 
James E. Hunter, Jr., clerk, house of repre- 
sentatives, Columbia, S. C., memorializing 
the National Congress to provide assistance 
and funds for county service officers to assist 
veterans of all wars, introduced by Steve 
Anderson, J. Ralph Gasque, Wilbur S. White, 
and A. J. Wheeler; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

30. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Carolina, en- 
dorsing the provisions of assistance and funds 
for county service officers to assist veterans 
of all wars; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

31. Also, petition of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, endorsing the bill 
of Senator JAMES E. Murray, of Montana, to 
establish a National Institute of Dental Re- 
search; to the Committee on Appropriations, 

32. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the presi- 
cent, Town Hall Committee of Wichita, Kans., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to their recommendation for 
full and immediate consideration’ to an 
amendment to the Constitution that will 
limit and define the term “commerce among 
the several States” as set forth in the Con- 
stitution so as to meet better the needs of 
the people in protecting their liberties and 
property; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tvuespay, JANUARY 23, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou who art the giver of all that 
makes life blessed, we praise Thee that 
Thy providence has been with our coun- 
try throughout the years. We earnestly 
pray for the continuance of Thy unfail- 
ing care and for the spiritual enrichment 
of the soul of America. Grant that the 
gifts we have as a free people may more 
and more flower into goodness and 
fidelity. Provide us with that dignity 
which compels us to stand for the right 
and shun the wrong; to stand when the 
heat of conflict swelters and the storm 
beats down, when the task of survival is 
a grinding yoke of sacrifice, and when 
loyalty calls forth as never before. We 
pray for a crusade of peace and unity 
throughout our land, from border to 
border. 

Almighty God, let the blessing of 
heaven abide with our President as he 
continues his arduous duties, unparal- 
leled in the history of our Republic. 
Thou who are infinitely gracious, pre- 
serve his health; give him great wisdom 
and broad vision; guide his thoughts 
and aspirations in his counsels at home 
end abroad for the honor and welfare of 
our people and for the union of the 
peace-loving nations of this torn world. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mr. CHAPMAN and Mr. JACKSON ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office, 


JANUARY 23 


CLASSITICATION OF REGISTRANTS, 
AGES 18-25 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. > 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
I may have the attention of the Repre- 
sentatives from the farming areas. 

On yesterday the House Committee on 
Agriculture went into State directors’ ad- 
vice No. 288, issued January 3, 1945, sub- 
ject, Reclassification of Registrants, Ages 
18 to 25, with General Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, and Judge Marvin 
Jones, War Food Administrator. Direc- 
tive No. 288, issued January 3, 1945, was 
construed, as most Members from farm- 
ing sections know from the mail they 
have been receiving, as an annulment of 
what is known as the Tydings amend- 
ment. After considerable discussion, I 
appointed a subcommittee, composed of 
myself, as chairman, and Congressmen 
COOLEY, ZIMMERMAN, Pace, Hope, AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN, and PHILLIPS, to confer 
with General Hershey in order to work 
cut, if possible, the language of a new 
directive, advising in plain English that 
directive No. 288 was not intended to 
annul, change, or modify the Tydings 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time may be 
extended 1 additional minute. The di- 
rective is very short and many Members 
will be interested in it. 

The SPEAKER. Inasmuch as there is 
no legislative program for today, the 
Chair will entertain the request. The 
Chair wants it understood that this is 
not a precedent, however. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. The meeting of 
the subcommittee with General Hershey 
resulted in a new directive being sent 
out by General Hershey last night, which 
reads as follows: 


Questions of interpretation of State di- 
rectors’ advice No. 288 have been brought to 
my attention by Members of Congress and 
by others. 

The directive of January 3, 1945, State di- 
rectors’ advice No. 288, have been brought to 
modify in any manner the Tydings amend- 
ment. The opinions and findings contained 
in State directors’ advice No. 288 were for the 
consideration of the local boards in deter- 
mining the classifications of registrants in 
the age group 18 through 25. 

Section 5K of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, known as the Tydings amend- 
ment, places upon each local board the re- 
sponsibility to determine, subject to appeal, 
in the case of the individual registrant, 
whether or not the registrant meets the re- 
quirements prescribed by this section. 

Notify all local boards immediately, 


Congressmen LEMKE, H. CARL ANDRE- 
SEN, and LARCADE, representing the 


group that has given considerable 
thought to the matter, sat in on the 
meeting, and approved the directive that 
I have just read, This directive, I be- 
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lieve, is a happy solution of the farm- 
labor problem that has been giving Rep- 
resentatives from the farming sections 
so much trouble since the issuance of di- 
rective No. 288. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
newspaper article and letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

POLAND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unan'mous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Sneaker, if the 
principles for which we fight are to be 
given any practical significance at all, if 
the ideals set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter are to have any meaning, if the an- 
nouncements and pronouncements in be- 
half of a lasting peace are to have any 
effect, we must move at once to do every- 
thing in our power to save the liberty- 
loving people of Poland and the other 
emall nations of the earth from conquest, 
political domination, and unwelcome 
ideological infiltration. 

I need not remind Members of this 
body of the gallant, supremely coura- 
geous fight of the people of Poland in ke- 
half of their liberties. They were the 
first victims of Nazi tyranny. From the 
beginning of this war they have fought 
with unexcelled fury and spirit of sacri- 
fice. They waged this desperate battle, 
which destroyed much of their beautiful 
country, because they believe in democ- 
racy and are willing to fight, bleed, and 
die to preserve and sustain it. They are 
now entitled to our assistance in reestab- 
lishing their free institutions. 

The manner in which the Polish ques- 
tion is settled presents the first and truest 
test of the sincerity of the United Nations 
and will affect for good or evil the entire 
peace. Are we to desert these gallant 
Polish people who are now having super- 
imposed upon them by force and con- 
spiracy a form of government and a set 
of institutions that they do not want? 
The outcome of this struggle between 
freedom and coercion will determine 
whether we have been fighting in vain. 
I earnestly hope that the President and 
the State Department of this Nation will 
soon proclaim to the world that we here 
in America intend to assist the Polish 
people in thef® hour of urgent need and 
will take affirmative action to reconsti- 
tute their free government. For us to do 
less at this time will be to pervert our 
objectives in the war and to make a trav- 
esty and a mockery out of the sacrifices 
cf our sons. 

Let us have a clear, unequivocal state- 
ment that this Government will support 
and contend with all means in its com- 
mand for the rights of our gallant Polish 
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allies and other small nations and that 
we will never permit them, if we can pre- 
vent it, to be the victims of aggression 
and aggrandizement. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAYS 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

ennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
some 16,000 miles of transcontinental or 
superhighways that my bill calls for in 
the United States—the bill I have l-en 
calling your attention to each year since 
1937, and I am reintroducing today—I 
say, if these highways had been com- 
pleted December 31, 1940, they would 
have more than paid for themselves by 
December 31, 1945. 

In other words, you will recall my pro- 
gram calls for highways 100 feet wide 
and not more than 4 percent grade, 3 
running east and west and 6 running 
north and south in the United States— 
thus making 18 intersectional air bases 
of no less than 4 miles square each, 
Yes, if we had had these highways to use 
during these war years, we would have 
saved more than $10,000,000,000 in 
transportation. 

I know most of the Members of Con- 
gress are favorable to some highway con- 
struction similar to my program and I 
trust that Congress will take action on 
this bill in the near future, so that the 
Army engineers can get the blueprints 
ready to put a million or two men to 
work on them immediately after the 
shooting stops in Europe. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from the Ridgely. Bank, in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech delivered by Fred Bennett of New 
York, president of the New York Foreign 
Freight Forwarders Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address I de- 
livered before the National Association 
of State Chambers of Commerce this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on two different matters, and 
to include in one a very able address 
delivered by Dr. Nahum Goldman at the 
Hotel Bradford in Boston recently, and 


in the other an editorial that appeared 
in one of the Boston newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that after the 
three special orders heretofore entered 
for today the gentleman from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LEMKE] may address the House 
for 20 minutes, as he was chairman of 
the proceedings held in the caucus room 
with reference to the drafting of IV-C’s 
from the farms. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a brief note and an 
article by former Gov. Ben W. Hooper, 
of Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Sneaker, I as’z 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
in two instances and to include a radio 
address. 

The SPFAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
letter from a merchant in my distriet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude some resolutions adopted by the 
Town Hall of Wichita, Kans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the genileman from Kan- 
sas? é 

There was no objection. 

JESSE JONES 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include certain quota- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fir- 
ing of Jesse Jones and the appointment 
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of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce should not have caused the sur- 
prise it did. Like the “clear everything 
with Sidney,” it was but the cropping to 
the surface of a concrete plan which has 
been effervescing and all but dominating 
the country and the American people 
since the inception of the New Deal. 
Henry Wallace can have anything he 
wants in this administration. Henry 
Wallace and Rexford Tugwell, according 
to the record, were two of the principal 
originators of this concrete plan which 
leaked out in the first year of the New 
Deal. True, it was not recognized in the 
hearings of the first Committee to Inves- 
tigate Un-American Activities; the 
minority report even said it was sup- 
pressed. But here it is in substance. 

First. Thwart and prevent recovery 
from the economic depression. 

Second. Prolong the country’s destitu- 
tion until they had demonstrated to the 
American people that the Government 
must operate industry and commerce. 

Third. Commercial banks cannot make 
long-time capital loans, so destroy by 
propaganda the other institutions that 
had been making capital loans. 

Fourth. Then push Uncle Sam into po- 
sition where he must make these capital 
lo2ns. 

Fifth. When Uncle Sam becomes our 
financier he must also follow his money 
with control and management. 

Sixth. We believe we have Mr. Roose- 
velt in the middle of a swift stream and 
that the current is so strong that he can- 
not turn back or escape from it. We be- 
lieve that we can keep Mr. Roosevelt 
there until we are ready to supplant him 
with a Stalin. We believe Mr. Roosevelt 
is only the Kerenski of this revolution. 
We can make Mr. Roosevelt believe that 
he is making decisions for himself. 

Seventh. If Americans remonstrate 
against our imaginary war against de- 
pression, all we need to do is to point the 
finger of scorn and derision at the 
traitorous opposition. 

Eighth. The American people under- 
estimate the power of propaganda which 
nas been developed into a science since 
the last World War. The power of pub- 
lic investigation in our hands will make 
the cold chills run up and down the 
spines of newspapers, magazines, finan- 
ciers, and other business leaders and 
politicians—honest men as well as 
crooks. 

Ninih. We will depend upon the psy- 
chology of empty stomachs and keep 
them empty. The masses would soon 
agree that anything should be done 
rather than nothing. Any escape from 
present miseries would be welcomed even 
though it should turn out to be another 
misery. 

Tenth. Leaders of labor and industry 
can be kept quiet by the hope of getting 
their own share of the Government doles 
in the form of loans and contracts for 
material and labor, provided they were 
subservient. 

Eleventh. Schools and colleges can be 
kept in line by the hope of Federal aid 
until the many new dealers in the schools 
and colleges have control of them. 

Twelfth. Cur propaganda can inflame 
the masses against the old social order 


and the honest men as well as the crooks 
that represent that order. 

Thirteenth. When the Government 
can no longer dole out relief, the oft- 
repeated exhortation to industry and 
commerce to make jobs out of confidence 
and to produce and pay wages out of 
psychology together with other propa- 
ganda will have won the people to the 
idea for Government itself to operate 
commerce and industry. 

Fourteenth. No Government operation 
of agriculture for a long time. Farmers 
can be won by doles and subsidies to 
support Government ownership of com- 
merce and industry. 

I will not say that this firing and hir- 
ing puts the success of the concrete plan 
or the political fortunes of Henry Wal- 
lace ahead of the war effort. But I will 
say that in my opinion Jesse Jones, as 
Secretary of Commerce, would make a 
greater contribution to the war effort 
and the reconstruction period than will 
Henry Wallace. 

The ultra new dealers failed miserably 
in their ideologies for 8 years and until 
the war. But the war is playing into 
their hand. In the next 4 of 16 years 
Congress and the people will do well to 
examine every play as to whether its ob- 
jective is to win the war and the peace 
or to regiment the American people into 
the “concrete plan” of Henry Wallace 
and his crowd. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and include an 
editorial from the Barre Times, of 
Barre, Vt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and received 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the Recorp. 


HENRY WALLACE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my own remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. . Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of Henry Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce alarmed many peo- 
ple, but should have surprised no one. 
I know of nothing that would indict the 
personal life or character of Mr. Wallace. 

I do feel that his economic theories are 
bad. His economic theories are part and 
parcel of the system of state socialism, 
known as the New Deal, which is owned 
by the P. A.C. The program that they 
are imposing upon America is one of 
stateism and planned economy. It will 
destroy our system of private enterprise, 
which has blessed our Nation and the 
whole world. It will lead ultimately to 
total regimentation and slavery. It is 
of the Old World. State socialism is a 
step backward. It is a movement away 
from liberty and opportunity. 

If the other body confirms the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of 
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Commerce and permits him to become 
head of the R. F. C. and all its subsidi- 
aries, it amounts to welcoming totali- 
tarianism in the United States. It is 
request for the end of liberty and oppor. 
tunity. i 
REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 
AND THE NEW DEAL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is amusing to 
listen to the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman who preceded me about state so- 
cialism and the New Deal. Let me call to 
the attention of the gentleman that the 
leader of his own party, the Republican 
candidate for President in the last elec- 
tion, only a few months ago accepted 
every major piece of legislation passed 
during the last 12 years. The Governor 
of New York said he would not repeal the 
law establishing the National] Labor Re- 
lations Board. He said he stood for and 
would not repeal the Social Security Act 
and its extensions. The Republican can- 
didate for President came out absolutely 
in favor of every major piece of legisla- 
tion passed in the past 12 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.McCORMACK, Iyield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman made a state- 
ment which I do not believe he intended 
to make, inasmuch as he has already 
qualified it somewhat. The Governor of 
New York did not give his approval of 
every bit of the New Deal and the gen- 
tleman knows it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. He accepted 
every major piece of legislation passed 
in the last 12 years, and that consti- 
tutes the Democratic program of the 
past 12 years. The gentleman who just 
spoke undertakes to talk about state so- 
cialism. Why, the leader of your own 
party endorsed the Democratic program. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to’ 
quote therein the new directive sent out 
by the Director of Selective Service let 
night relative to the farm labor situa- 
tion, and also to include therein certain 
letters and statements relative to the 
farm-labor problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? «% : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
martks in the Recorp and include therein 
two short letters from Columbia City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
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remarks in the Recornp and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
gan? 
iz There was no objection. 

FROMISE OR PLEDGES BY POLITICAL 

CANDIDATES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Lir. Speaker, I would 
not want to say anything that might ex- 
cite the gentleman from Massachusetts 
i Mr. McCormack], but I do want to read 
something to him and to the House, sec- 
tion 249 of title 2 of the United States 
Code: 

It is unlawful for any candidate to di- 
rectly or indirectly promise or pledge the 
appointment, or the use of his influence or 
support for the appointment of any person 
to any public or private position or employ- 
ment, for the purpose of procuring support 
in his candidacy. (Feb. 28, 1925, ch. 368, 
title III, sec. 310, 43 Stat. 1073.) 


The gentleman might get the opinion 
of Attorney General Biddle as to whether 
there was any promise prior to Wallace’s 
appointment that he would be appointed 
in return for extraordinary political 
services rendered during the campaign. 

When Mr. Wallace was kicked out at 
the Chicago Convention did someone 
promise him a consolation prize? Was it 
the place of Jesse Jones? Or was Wal- 
lace just given the promise that clearing 
through Sidney he might have anything 
he wanted? As the President said on 
Saturday, “Henry will not starve.” 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Soveaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Cleve- 
and transportation system is rcaching 
a critical stage. Under the stress of a 
difficult winter and the break-down of 
existing streetcar and bus equipment, the 
city is experiencing a new series of ob- 
stacles in the form of Federal obstruc- 
tion. 

Cleveland is one of the Nation’s great- 
est war manufacturing cities in the Na- 
tion. Absenteeism and loss of man-hours 
in this city through late arrival at work 
effect the course of the war directly. 

Under these circumstances it shculd be 
the goal of those in authority to do ev- 
erything possible to keep the workers of 
Cleveland on the job every day in the 
week. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to say “No” to every request for assist- 
ance. The Cleveland representative of 
the Office of Defense Transportation has 
chosen this easy way out. That choice 
coes not solve Cleveland’s problems. It 
does not meet the Nation’s requirements 
for service in wartime. 

I am informed that 27 gasoline-driven 
busses now being used on Wade Park 
Avenue could be freed for use elsewhere 
if the O, D. T. would approve the pur- 
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chase of available trackless trolleys. The 
electric power and the wire needed are 
on hand. This permission has been de- 
hied. 

All of us know that these problems are 
general throughout the country. But 
they must be solved by the establish- 
ment of a formula which weighs both the 
needs cf the community and the impor- 
tance of that community to the war ef- 
fort. Cleveland transportation difficul- 
ties should have high priority on such a 
formula. 

Iam urging Mr. Guy Richardson, head 
of the City Transportation Section of the 
O. D. T. in Washington to send an in- 
vestigator immediately to the Cleveland 
area to reappraise our needs and offer 
constructive suggestions to the communi- 
ty. A flat “No” will do nothing toward 
speeding the day of victory. 

CAUSE OF REPUBLICAN DEFEAT 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, replying to 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts the majority leader [Mr. 
McCormack] that Governor Dewey ac- 
cepted practically every law enacted by 
the New Deal in the past 12 years, I 
would just like to make the observation 
that Governor Dewey was not elected, 
either. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
copies of telegrams and a newspaper 
article in regard to the farm draft. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorpD and to include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp and include there- 
in some excerpts from a statement made 
by the Honorable Edward N. Scheiber- 
ling, national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion before the Committee on 
World War Veterans Legislation on yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 
There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusets, that 
the gentleman may make an announce- 
ment.concerning a meeting to be held at 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. £peaker, I de- 
sire again to announce to the Members of 
the House that there will be a meeting 
held tomorrow morning at 9 o'clock. It 
will start promptly at 9 o’clock. Sugges- 
tion has been made that the Members get 
there a little earlier so the meeting can 
proceed promptly at 9 o’clock. 

Iam sure it will be a meeting we will all 
be pleased to attend as General Marshall 
and Admiral King will be there. Iam un- 
able to say who else will be there but these 
two cutstanding leaders of our armed 
forces will be there to speak to us, as I 
have said, in an off-the-record discussion. 

REPUBLICAN CAUCUS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute, to make an announce- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I wish 
to inform the Republican membership 
thet the caucus and conference which 
was called for this afternoon really 
should have been called for tomorrow 
afternoon. The date carried in the 
notice was a mistake. 

The conference will take place at the 
end of the legislative business tomorrow, 
Wednesday, the 24th. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a copy of the Tydings 
amendment. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gross] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

FOOD PRODUCTION AND WHAT IS AHEAD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since com- 
ing to Congress several years ago I have 
from time to time discussed the food sit- 
uation here in the House. There were 
those few who claimed I was unduly 
alarmed; but, having been a farm oper- 
ator all my life, and knowing what the 
farmer really is up against in various 
sections of the country, and also under- 
standing the sale and distribution of 
foods, I am more concerned today about 
our food situation than I have been at 
any time in the past. 

A few years ago in Philadelphia I sat 
in conference with the then Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, who threw his 
hands above his head and said: 

There are 100,000,000 pounds of butter in 
cold storage; you fellows will just have to 
preduce less, 


We have heard the same story over 
and over again about wheat, beef, pork, 
lard, poultry, and eggs. There were some 
of us who always contended that these 
surpluses. were not so burdensome as 
some would have us believe; and I am 
sure that from time to time they have 
been used to beat down prices of farm 
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products. However, these surpluses 
never reflected strongly in retail prices. 

The present situation is not helped a 
single bit by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who is continually publishing fig- 
ures to show that farmers are receiving 
more money than they have ever before 
received for their products. 

The farmer is not so much concerned 
about food supplies if he is making money 
and if he gets what is needed in the way 
of supplies and equipment. Our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture overlooks the fact 
that we are in a rising market and have 
been for some time, and, while the farm- 
er is handling more money than he has 
in the past, supplies of food and stocks 
of food are going down; and we might as 
well meet the issue from that standpoint. 

Then, too, when the Secretary of Agri- 
culture speaks of farm income he in- 
cludes upward of a billion dollars paid 
to farmers in subsidies, for which they 
never asked and which in many cases 
they do not want. Surely it is unfair 
to call this money “farm income.” That 
has, however, been one of the many rack- 
ets of the administration for a long time. 
The farmer has never been fooled into 
accepting it from that standpoint. 

Now the facts are that Chester Bowles 
announces that there has been a decline 
of 15 percent in beef; butter is extremely 
scarce; the egg supply is off sharply; 
cold-storage stocks have been reduced 
tremendously, because people are using 
eggs as a meat substitute, and because 
the Government requested less egg pro- 
duction. Edible stocks of turkeys have 
been consumed, and there is only a trickle 
of poultry of any kind coming to market. 
Poultry dealers are closing out entirely. 
Many meat lines, including lamb, veal, 
and some cuts of pork are getting tighter 
daily. There is a veritable scramble on 
the market when a few sides of bacon 
appear. Canned goods are apparently 
quite plentiful, but the amount of canned 
goods for 1945 will be reduced consid- 
erably, because of a reduction of acreage 
and lack of help at planting time, which 
is just around the corner. 

We have had several years of good sea- 
sonable weather; but a dry season in the 
canning sections of the country would 
prove disastrous. Weather is an unpre- 
dictable element which might darken the 
picture. For 5 years we have enjoyed 
exceptionally fine growing weather, but 
in view of the law of averages experts sit 
around with their fingers crossed hop- 
ing that the weather will at least be on 
our side. 

It is all right for Government officials 
to say that, despite less production, there 
will still be enovgh to eat; that our diet, 
although somewhat thinner, will be 
ample and nutritious. But we must bear 
in mind that when the consuming pub- 
lic goes off a staple food to what is al< 
ways considered a secondary food by pro- 
ducers and distributors, the secondary 
food item will be quickly consumed and 
disappear from the market. 

Now comes War Food Administrator 
Marvin Jones calling again on the Na- 
tion’s farmers for an all-out food pro- 
duction year and announcing acreage 
goals 3 percent above 1944. The goals 
call for a seeding of 363,635,000 acres and 
also a slight increase in meat production, 
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Mr. Jones expressed confidence—barring 
adverse weather—that 1945 will be an- 
other year of “splendid farm achieve-< 
ment.” 

I am glad to say that Mr. Jones recog- 
nized, and warned, however, that farm< 
ers face many wartime difficulties, in- 
cluding shortages of labor, machinery, 
and supplies. 

Under the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration agree- 
ment we have taken on commitments to 
supply food in unlimited quantities to 
liberated countries. We have fallen down 
thus far in that, but no doubt food will 
begin to move to these liberated coun- 
tries in greater quantities soon. One 
thing is quite certain, namely, that, 
finally, we will be feeding a good part of 
the world. We are committed to this by 
this administration, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that when they be- 
come a little better organized we will be 
feeding them whether or not we have 
sufficient food here at home. 

There are a good many reasons why 
this alarming scarcity looms. First, we 
are in a global war and our demands are 
simply unprecedented. The farmers of 
the country are willing to do their share 
and they have exerted all possible effort 
during 1943 and 1944 in producing food; 
and apparently the administration be- 
lieves there is no limit to their endurance, 
no limit as to how long their equipment 
will hold up, and that farmers can con- 
tinue to produce whether or not they 
have the needed farm help. 

I have personal knowledge of a dairy 
farm having 135 head of purebred cows 
that produce about a million pounds of 
milk a year. In this community there 
appears to be a shortage of milk. Each 
day this operator is asked to take on 
more milk customers. Today he is so 
short of milk that his own household now 
uses oleomargarine in order to supply his 
trade. This dairy farm has been in suc- 
cessful operation and this trade has been 
built up during more than 50 years. 
There are now employed on this farm a 
19-year-old single boy; a single man of 
23, who is a conscientious objector; a 
married man 23 with two children, whose 
eyes are bad; a cripple about 26, single, 
who was placed in IV-F and later in 
II-C; and a married man 28 that appears 
sound. The rest of the employees are 
over draft age, two of them over 60, one 
stone deaf, and the other with only one 
hand. In other words, this operator has 
done his best to employ, for what he was 
told was necessary work, just as many 
men as he could that were not subject to 
the draft. This farm needs 8 or 10 good, 
active men 365 days a year. This is a 
herd that has supplied breeding stock 
during the years to every State in the 
Union. 

The owner of this farm has written to 
me saying that if the farm help is to be 
drafted further, he would like to be in- 
formed immediately, so that he may dis- 
pose of his herd. This is only one of 
thousands of cases where operators will 
be forced to close out. . 

It is too bad that the administration 
sees fit to go to these farms and take 
away the little remaining help. While 
one branch of the Government sets pro- 
duction goals and calls upon the farmers 
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to lend their all-out efforts to the war 
program, another branch of our Goy. 
ernment sees fit to take away farm 
hands thereby endangering the pro. 
posed farm-production program. 

Farm equipment is rapidly wearing out 
in all section of the country; repairs ang 
replacements are just about impossible; 
and, whether or not the Secretary of 
Agriculture will agree, food production 
will go dcwn from here on; and that is 
the thing that vitally concerns me, be- 
cause men get hungry three times a day 
and hungry men are always desperate; 
children cry when they have no food, and 
decent men will not stand for it. 

It gives the farmer no relief to have 
the War Production Board allocate a lot 
of tractors when manufacturers are de- 
nied materials with which to make them; 
and, if they are made, usually the greater 
percentage of them are shipped to for- 
eign countries whose people do not know 
how to use them. The farmer gets little 
attention or consideration from the ad- 
ministration. 

A ceiling on cattle on the hoof may 
sound all right, but it will not work 
finally. A small cattle-feeder in the East 
feeding 20 steers, for instance, without 
doubt will ship them to market without 
finishing them, which means that those 
20 steers will go to market with probably 
2 tons less meat than otherwise, and, 
obviously, all these things have their re- 
flection in our food supply, and this is 
the thing about which I am concerned. 

Then, too, we read and hear a great 
deal about much waste in the handling 
and storage of food. I know that it is 
practically impossible to prevent waste 
in wartime, but there is no rhyme nor 
reason for the wholesale and reckless 
purchase of foods simply to be stored in 
warehouses for 1 month or longer pe- 
riods, and then throw it out because it 
has spoiled because of overbuying and 
bad warehouse methods. 

Wastage from bad warehousing and 
from storing it too long is a real tragedy 
during wartime. 

The Department of Agriculture is do- 
ing everything possible to encourage our 
farmers to greater production, but the 
Office of Price Administration, the War 
Food Administration, and the other Fed- 
eral agencies are doing nothing to extend 
production that I can see. 

The constant bickering over policy be- 
tween the O. P. A. and the W. F. A. is 
demoralizing. 

This desperate food situation is being 
thoroughly recognized by far-sighted 
men everywhere. It will be hard at 
first to make the average housewife be- 
lieve, after everything she has heard 
about great food stock piles or Govern- 
ment hoarding to feed the world, and 
large reserves purchased by the Army 
and the Navy, that there is likely to be 
a food shortage. The truth is we could 
lose this war on the food front if we do 
not have good crop weather this year. 

The recent changes in point rationing 
was, I believe, an indication that some- 
one in Government finally admitted the 
likelihood of a food shortage. I do not 
believe it is just a scare program. 

It can be said of cigarettes that they 
are scarce because the public is smoking 
more now than ever before. And the 
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same thing also goes for food. We are 
consuming more today because our en- 
tire population is working and we have 
more money with which to buy food than 
ever before. The fighting soldier on the 
battle front needs a great deal more food 
than he ever before consumed. 

Recently the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia issued a statement dealing with the 
food situation, and urged farmers to 
stand by. But it is entirely impossible 
for a farmer who has, say, three service 
flacs hanging in his window, represent- 
ine three men or women who were regu- 
larly employed on that farm, to meet his 
obligations as a producer if he is, say, 
60 years old and has no one to help him. 

There is no use in urging all-out food 
production unless the administration 
wants to give the support that is due the 
producers, namely, by leaving them their 
necessary help, and providing necessary 
equipment. 

On the well-organized and well-man- 
aced farm there are 365 days’ work in a 
year, and this work cannot be done and 
will not be done by imported labor from 
Jamaica and Puerto Rico, farm labor 
from Canada, or men and women taken 
from our cities. It can be done and will 
only be done by men of experience, men 
who have grown up on the farm, men 
who are familiar with the work, men 
who understand the care and feeding of 
livestock and the operating of farm ma- 
chinery. The feeding of livestock is a 
job that must be understood. First of 
all a man must like his work and be 
enough of a livestock man to be able to 
walk among his cattle and know whether 
they are doing as well as they should and 
whether or not they are all right. The 
older farm hand today can drive a team 
and he can feed livestock, but with mod- 
ern equipment, he cannot go ahead. 
This is a younger man’s job. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Army needs many more men, for, ap- 
parently, we have a long, hard road 
ahead; but more and more people are 
asking each day why we do not supply 
arms to the 3,000,000 Frenchmen and 
Belgians who want arms with which to 
fight. More people each day are won- 
dering why, if we need more men for 
the armed forces, we do not send abroad 
the 2,000,000 men in uniform who have 
been in the Army several years and, still 
being in this country, they wish to be 
sent across. 

Then, too, we hear many complaints, 
and I have personal knowledge of the 
unnecessary hoarding of manpower in 
various plants throughout the country. 
We get those complaints and that infor- 
mation from workers themselves. Some 
boast that they are getting very high 
wages and not doing any work. Others 
complain about loafers in their plants. 
Just recently a man in whom I have com- 
plete confidence told me that in the de- 
fense plant in which he is employed they 
could produce much more if one-third 
of the workers were taken out of the 
plant, and I have heard it said that such 
action has been taken in some ship- 
yards of the country. 

Apparently the fertilizer supplies are 
going to be shorter than last year. Farm 
labor is being further reduced. New 
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farm equipment is going to be harder to 
obtain than last year and repairs are 
practically out of the question. A com- 
bination of these factors is going to be 
reflected in our food supply. I earnestly 
hope that the administration, those men 
in executive positions who issue the di- 
rectives from day to day, will wake up 
to the farmers’ plight, so that production 
of necessary food supplies will be main- 
tained at proper levels. 

There is only one real surplus of food 
in the country today, and that is wheat, 
but the prospects are that this one sur- 
plus will be exhausted before 1946. 

At the end of the war we are going to 
need greater food supplies than ever be- 
fore, because food will then have to be 
distributed to many sections where there 
will be dire need. 

The farmers of this country have al- 
ways been patriotic and done their bit, 
and they are just as much so today as 
ever, and if the administration will sim- 
ply leave them alone or give them en- 
couragement, make it possible for them 
to produce, there is no question in my 
mind but that the food question will be 
satisfactorily solved. But action must 
be taken, immediately; now is the time, 
because, after all, farmers raise only one 
crop a year. We have only one harvest 
each year, and when that harvest is 
short there is no such thing as going out 
and bringing in another load. 

Long-drawn-out legislative steps can- 
not solve the problem ahead. Now is the 
time and here is the place to doit. Farm 
boys will continue to leave for the war 
plant or to enlist. We need to realize 
and admit that the man on the farm is 
performing an essential and patriotic 
job, just as the man in the factory, war 
plant, the armed forces, or the merchant 
marine. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
statements and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a speech on 
labor’s interest in forestry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, I may be 
permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN, SOMETIMES PLAIN 
YELLOW 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly confused as to the line of 
thought that I might indulge myself in 
this afternoon, lest if I criticize much it 
will be labeled as “Made in Germany.” 
To restate a hint made by one of the 
majority the other day, “the Republi- 
cans should go lie down in the corner.” 
I will not “go lie down in the corner.” 
This language conforms to the dog liter- 
ature of which we read so much recently. 
I will not keep silent. As I have said 
once before, “Silence is golden, but some- 
times just plain yellow.” I do not want 
to be listed among such. . 

The minority party hes a real duty 
to perform. The respcensibility is very 
heavy upon us. I want to assure you 
good old-fashioned Democrats who still 
believe in the vital principles of our Gov- 
ernment and who are not led astray by 
those advocating foreign ideologies that 
you may lead and we will follow. You 
will have our help to keep the United 
States ship of state held to its moorings. 
I have been with you many years. 
There are many of you in the majority 
whom I may count as real friends. They 
feel worse than even I do, I am sure, 
about present trends masquerading un- 
der the name of liberalism. I feel sure 
there is a determination that they will 
try to clean house in their own party. I 
want to help them. How painful it must 
be to many Democrats when they con- 
template the last election. Why and how 
did they win it? One speaker of the 
minority said today that Governor Dewey 
endorsed too many of the New Deal poli- 
cies and that was one reason for his de- 
feat. It was one of the reasons, of course, 
Will the day ever come again when prin- 
ciples of government and live vital issues 
will determine an election? I can re- 
member the days when such questions 
as free silver and the tariff determined 
election results. It was not so much the 
personality of the candidate as it was 
the course the Nation should follow. 

Now, we seemingly concern ourselves 
wholly with the personality of a candi- 
date and after his election he may well 
feel, and does feel, that in whatever he 
does, he has the support of the people. 
To be elected the candidate must prom- 
ise much in largesse to many classes 
of our citizens. The venerable Senator 
Gtass, of Virginia, has called them 
bought elections. Because he said it, 
may I not say it also? They were bought 
by promises of various sorts. This time, 
worst of all, you won that election with 
the help of many questionable groups. 
Earl Browder was with you, was he not? 
Can you feel proud of such support? 
The P. A. C. is said to be an educational 
organization. It seemingly is not so 
much an organization of education, as it 
is of vilification. Are they to continue 
this program of vilification under the 
title of education? When I read the 
letter to the honorable Jesse Jones in 
which the President unblushingly de- 
clared that as a political reward he was 
giving the Cabinet post of Secretary of 
Commerce to Henry Wallace, I wanted 
to ejaculate, “What will Earl Browder 
receive for his support?” However, it 
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seems that he had already been re- 
warded. I do not like to think of the 
companionships you made during this 
last election. If that is the way you 
want it, I am sorry for you, not for my- 
self. Perhaps I should not be harsh 
about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think perhaps the 
answer to the question: What is Earl 
Browder going to get, is that Earl 
Browder has already been the recipient 
of a very fine pardon which should 
justify some support. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I spoke about 
that here on the floor once before. The 
reason given for it was that it would 
bring about harmony. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Part of Browder’s 
reward perhaps is that his wife will be 
permitted to remain in this country? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That matter is up, 
you know. 

Mr. GIFFORD. She may be the only 
steadying influence he has. Some of us 
find it that way, you know. 

I really am truly sorry for such a com- 
bination of men and principles as those 
which swept the Democratic Party into 
office. Many of you are ashamed of 
them, of course. You will try to clean 
your house of them, I feel certain. When 
the Congress convened recently, what 
happened on the very first day? When 
the question was brought up to continue 
or set up a committee to look into sub- 
versive activities, what did we hear from 
this side of the aisle? We heard such 
lengthy condemnations of the Dies com- 
mittee that it simply meant to me, as it 
must have meant to you, that the new 
standing committee should be set up 
simply to investigate the Dies com- 
mittee. With the highest regard for all 
the members appointed on the standing 
committee, I did hear one Congressman 
say that we should not expect too much. 
At least four Members who were placed 
on the committee did vote that the com- 
mittee be not established. It does not 
seem as if they could have great sym- 
pathy or enthusiasm for the job. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts think that the 
appointment of Henry Wallace to the 
position to which he has been appointed 
is going to help the morale of the coun- 
try or the war effort? 

Mr. GIFFORD. May I say to my col- 
league that it is probably a great shock 
to the entire country. Henry Wallace’s 
character is probably beyond reproach; 
but we know his viewpoints and he has 
preached his doctrines on all possible oc- 
casions. The country is well advised as 
to his abilities and policies. With Henry 
Wallace controlling billions and billions 

#f dollars, I now say to the other coun- 
tries of the world, as well as to our own 
“gimme” organizations, get ready to ride 
on the gravy train, What a delightful 
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prospect. He will soon be able to give 
away Many quarts of milk. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Does not the gentleman 
believe the pattern is shaping up? 
After the President’s budget message, 
which specifically indicated that we are 
in for an era of planned economy, and 
then the appointment of the greatest 
exponent of planned economy in the 
country to replace Jesse Jones; is not 
that a pretty clear picture that is being 
painted for us at this time? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; we have been 
following this pattern for 12 long years; 
laws of supply and demand suspended. 
The natural laws of economics have had 
no place in this administration. But we 
cannot forever keep it up; we cannot tax, 
spend, and lend forever. We know that. 
But what of it. We owe the debt only 
to ourselves. A hateful philosophy to 
me. I have spoken of this many times, 
as I desire to remind my people of this 
foolish economy. It has been argued 
that we ought to have a hush-hush at- 
mosphere around here, but that, of 
course, is the advice of the leaders of 
the majority. I ought to argue like our 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], I have here a statement he 
made recently. Although very sincere, 
he was mild in his statements. He de- 
clared that the President should inform 
the public. I want to add to that, Mr. 
Speaker, that when they do not tell us, 
how can they expect much but suspicion 
on our part? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD., I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentle- 
man believe it is about time the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments begins functioning? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have answered that 
question so many times here. I was 
ranking Republican member on the 
Committee on Expenditures for years. 
You must remember how I exploded 
here day after day against the action 
of the majority party on the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures, always and con- 
tinuously refusing to let anyone come 
before the committee for investigation. 
The administration leaders saw to it 
that the Committee on Expenditures 
should not function. I did my best. I 
have no apologies. I received a great 
deal of abuse because I constantly in- 
sisted that we send for the executives of 
many agencies to come before our com- 
mittee and explain their expenditures, 
Some of the newer Members perhaps 
may not know the great difficulty that 
we encountered and the part some of us 
did play in those days to try to see that 
the committee did work. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? , 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Some of us who are 
on that committee with the gentleman 
know very well how earnest and con- 
tinuous have been his efforts; but we 
know also, we think, the reason why the 
administration would not let us pull the 
lid off some of those things. I think the 
gentleman has a distinct idea on that. 
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Mr, GIFFORD. Oh, yes; but we must 
not expect too much. Expect little help 
from the Expenditures Committee dur. 
ing this administration. He who ex- 
pects nothing will seldom be disap. 
pointed. I have managed to find plenty 
of work on other committees and in other 
activities, 

I desire to say to you Democrats on 
this side of the House that when I came 
here some 22 years ago you were 
constantly deploring. Indeed, how you 
did deplore. Now, forgive us, if we 
should deplore a little, will you not? 
You did it for so long a time. I do not 
believe that in the last 12 years we have 
deplored anything like as much as you 
deplored previous to 1933. I should like 
to call the names of those who deplored 
the longest and best. We should now 
reserve that right, and deplore about 
many things. I have deplored often 
about the national debt. Do not boast 
to me too much about the recent $21,- 
000,000,000 subscription of bonds, when 
the quota asked for was only $14,000.- 
000,000. We know that more than half 
was an expansion of bank credit. We 
ought to know by this time the great 
danger of bank credit, issuing “debt” to 
create money. When I give my note I 
create money. When the Government 
issues a bond it creates money. There 
is a vast reservoir of this debt-created 
money that is of the greatest potential 
danger to our Nation. But what does the 
financial situation mean to this adminis- 
tration? Well, again, the comforting 
assurance that we will assess ourselves 
and pay ourselves a pension. 

The various social security plans will 
be put into effect and no one need worry. 
Somehow, I wonder who eventually will 
pay for all these things, and the huge 
debt besides. 

Perhaps, I should join the Democratic 
Party, where worrying about such things 
is regarded as foolish and unnecessary. 

What a rosy future, with a debt of 
$300,000,000,000. I am compelled to face 
my audiences and tell them that I dared, 
as a Congressman, to tax them that $45,- 
000,000,000 a year, which we are now 
taking from them. We in the minority 
are trying to figure out how, in the fu- 
ture, we can get along with a budget of 
$20,000,000,000. That is perhaps only a 
hope. Think not only of this huge debt 
but of the guaranties made by the Gov- 
ernment. We guarantee bank deposits; 
we guarantee mortgages; have have built 
great housing facilities; the R. F. C. loans 
you money if the banks charge too much 
interest. We could mention the huge 
amounts already paid or promised. The 
Government seemingly cannot exist in 
the future without more and more sub- 
sidies. Again, whither are we traveling? 
Who started us on that road? When I 
came here 22 years ago I heard constant 
and violent speeches made on the Demo- 
cratic side of the House against subsidies 
in any form. The word “subsidies” was 
hateful to you, yet today we have seem- 
ingly nothing but subsidies. 

Mr. MASON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. In talking about guar- 
anties, I wonder if the gentleman read 
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today’s paper where Senator Murray, of 
Montana, has introduced a bill to guar- 
antee 60,000,000 jobs in the Nation? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I read it. I expected 
to take a little time to talk about our 
foreign policy. I have talked with many; 
I have read much; I have a great deal of 
material here about it. I wish to quote 
from Dr. Edwin Ryan, an authority on 
the Argentine and South America and 
one who has given a good deal of thought 
to our foreign policy. 

I quote: 

PRINCIPLES OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 

1. Intercourse between the American coun- 
tries and Eurcpe must be kept unimpeded. 

2. The “open door” in China must be main- 
tained. 

3. American territory shall not be trans- 
ferred by one American state to a European 
state nor by one European state to another. 

The first principle involves the concept of 
the Atlantic community, i. e., that the Amer- 
ican countries constitute with the countries 
of western Europe a group within which there 
raust be at all times unimpeded interchange 
of ideas and goods. Any country that threat- 
ens to obstruct that interchange must be 
opposed. The Nazis, by seeking to master 
Europe and by their machinations in the 
Western Hemisphere constituted themselves 
a threat to the free untrammelled use of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and it is therefore our duty 
to-oppose them. We must remember that 
the Atlantic Ocean is not a barrier, but a 
highway. 

The second principle is similar to the first. 
It involves the same considerations, applying 
them to the Pacific region. 

The third principle involves the conviction 
that the American countries must work to- 
gether harmoniously to preserve their free- 
dom, and that their freedom would be en- 
dangered if a non-American country secured 
a foothold in the Western Hemisphere. The 
existing European possessions may continue 
in their present state, but they are not to be 
transferred by one non-American country to 
another. 

The above principles of foreign policy ought 
to be enunciated as the will of all, or sub- 
stantially all, the American states. They 
should also be supported by adequate physi- 
cal force—Army, Navy, etc.—since the United 
States, and the other American countries 
must be prepared to wage war, if neCessary, 
in their defense. 


When we hear so much about unilat- 
eral, bilateral, and lack of multilateral 
action, we wonder what may be the mat- 
ter with our own Government that it 
seems so hesitant. I rejoice on behalf 
of the Republican Party in the marvel- 
ous speech made by the Senator from 
Michigan recently in which he came 
valiantly to the rescue of this hesitant 
administration. The Republicans are, 
indeed, coming to the rescue of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. They did so at Mackinac. 

The Republicans have made great 
contributions duriny the hush-hush days 
of those who sit in the seats of the 
mighty. You cannot now say to us that 
we are recalcitrant isolationists. We are 
leading the way. We seem quite ready 
for a world peace organization, and most 
of us will probably vote cur share of the 
forces needed to curb an aggressor na- 
tion. Let us not forget that Woodrow 
Wilson wrote that letter to Members of 
the Senate of the United States asking 
them to vote against the League of Na- 
tions because of a few reservations which 
had been added. Yet, you try to place 
the blame on the Republican Party. 
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How you have enjoyed upbraiding my 
former Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts. 
He may have been deserving of some 
criticism, but the Democratic Party it- 
self killed that proposition. History re- 
cords that Wilson had in his possession 
the letter from Lord Salisbury, in which 
Wilson had been notified that the other 
nations would accept the proposed res- 
ervations. 

We say to you that we are ready to 
join a strong organization of nations to 
keep peace in the world, and to keep it 
by force, if necessary. We should not 


delay. Our democracy acts slowly and 
sometimes too late. I believe in swift 
action against an aggressor nation. 


Modern methods of warfare allow little 
time for proper defense. 

We have heard much cbout the Polish 
question. I have here a telegram similar 
to so many others, begging that we pro- 
tect the partition of that country. Well, 
what have we? We have Stalin favoring 
the Lublin government, and Churchill 
and the United States favoring the gov- 
ernment in exile. How and when are 
they to determine that issue? I hesitate 
to criticize too much at this time these 
so-called unilateral determinations, but 
they should be subject to review by that 
larger organization that later on will 
determine the ways of peace. Let them 
not be regarded as a fait accompli. 
However, if Russia and Britain should 
insist that these so-called unilateral and 
bilaterals were approved by the United 
States under the rule “silence gives con- 
sent” then we should at least reassert 
our Monroe Doctrine, and the open-door 
policy of the Atlantic and Pacific Cceans. 
Why hesitate to assert this? Mr. 
Churchill states that the United States 
has been fully informed and that no 
protests have been made; that our silence 
implies consent. At this next meeting 
of the Big Three our President holds 
the cards. We are depended upon both 
for men and munitions. Should not the 
United States be persuasive? Small 
wonder the little boy said, “Tell us about 
the war and what we are fighting for.” 
Fine phrases will not be sufficient answer. 
When your heart is afire, some sparks 
will flow from your lips. I should have 
used that as the text of these remarks. 
I had two nephews about 18 years of age. 
Two weeks ago one was killed in Ger- 
many and the other had already been 
taken prisoner. They called on me not 
long ago and we had a long talk. They 
seemed but children to me. They had 
received but little training as soldiers. 
They were courageous and even cheer- 
ful. What could Ihave toldthem? Your 
hearts are afire over such sacrifices. We 
look at the map and find that three- 
fifths of the soldiers in Germany are our 
own boys, in spite of the promises made 
that if we would furnish the munitions 
and supplies they would furnish the men, 
I am not complaining too much, having 
in mind the awful destruction in Great 
Britain and the million men they have 
already sacrificed. They may well say 
they have done their full share and 
already endured more than their share 
of suffering. But this European war be- 
comes too strictly our war, when our war 
is plainly in the Pacific. The Japanese 
were the ones who attacked us, and that 
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is why, admittedly, we went to war at 
that particular moment. I am asked: 
“Why have we so many boys in Ger- 
many?” I must be able to answer, and 
to do so I must know our war aims as 
determined by this hesitant adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope I have not given 
the gentleman the idea I am an isola- 
tionist, because I am far from it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I think I understand 
the gentleman’s statement that while 
this is deplorable, it is necessary. But 
did the gentleman read David Lawrence’s 
explanation this week? He said—and I 
do not agree with him—that we were 
fighting over there for the preservation 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not happen to 
read it. Of course, we are to a degree, 
certainly, but I think the degree is much 
greater for those other nations than ours. 

Unconditional surrender. I want to 
speak of that. Everybody should con- 
cede that unconditional surrender has 
brought about a lengthening of the war. 
The enemy are attempting to make us 
believe that they will fight desperately to 
the last man before they will surrender 
unconditionally. Do we not dare to inti- 
mate, at least, the terms that will be 
imposed after such surrender? Small 
wonder they will not surrender uncon- 
ditionally. They know the awful cruel- 
ties they have inflicted on other people, 
and they well know that they should get 
their just reward and that severe pun- 
ishment is their due. Might I say that 
simple terms be suggested, such as: Mil- 
itary occupation indefinitely; a just pun- 
ishment for so-called war criminals, to 
be determined by civil or military courts; 
ample reparations to restore fully their 
ravages in other countries. 

Could not some suggestions be made as 
to the exactions to be required after even 
an unconditional surrender? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, once before 
American lives decided the issue over 
there and put Germany down where 
they might have been held if the nations 
across had done their part. Now we are 
doing it again. How much longer does 
the gentleman think American lives 
should be sacrificed? 

Mr. GIFFORD. A boy from the front 
lines recently said: “We lick them; then 
we feed them; then we finance them; 
then we lick them again.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is that to go on, does 
the gentleman believe, indefinitely? 

Mr. GIFFORD. “Our blocd in tor- 
rents pours in vain—alwaysinvain! For 
war breeds war again.” That is an old 
adage. The vanquished will generally 
rise again and take their vengeance. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that the Members of Congress 
and the American people should be told 
what commitments are being made in 
the name of the American Government? 
We are a part of this world whether 
we want to be or not. We have our 


I yield to the gen- 
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money and our blood invested whole- 
sale in this war. We are part of the 
world. The earth is relatively small to- 
day, in view of the planes and all the 
other instruments of warfare now in 
use. Does not the gentleman believe it 
is high time that the President inform 
the Congress and take some of the 
leaders on both sides of the aisle into 
his confidence, men and women that 
we trust in this House and in the other 
body, and tell them so that we may feel 
that we know what is being done? 

We understand that Churchill is look- 
ing after British interests, and properly 
so. We understand that Stalin is look- 
ing after Russian interests, and properly 
so. By the same token, since we are 
making the contribution we ‘are, we 
should be concerned with what the 
pitching is, and it is high time that we 
know. 

Mr. GIFFORD. As one lady said to 
another, “Can you Keep a secret?” She 
Said, “Yes; I can keep it in circulation.” 
Our leaders probably fear that if they 
tell us what they deem secrets, we will 
keep them in circulation. It is said that 
diplomats use language to conceal their 
thoughts, rather than to reveal them. 

I was disturbed when I read that Stet- 
tinius was not to go to this new confer- 


ence. I might ask you, “Who is going?” 
You would probably need but one 
guess. However, I am glad to hear now 


that Stettinius will attend and bear his 
share of responsibility. 

I asked for time today to warn the 
Democratic Party against some of their 
recent supporters in the election, and 
to tell them that “we will not go and 
lie down in the corner.” We have a 
serious job on our hands. I shall want 
to join those loyal Democrats in their 
attempt to clean house. I hesitated to 
go to the backyard inaugural, lest they 
photograph me with Earl Browder. I 
could only presume that his support en- 
titled him to at least a reasonably com- 
fortable seat. I represent good old 
Plymouth and adjacent territory. They 
are a people who still believe in the old 
verities of our form of government. It 
is my duty to voice those beliefs as best 
I can. Some people still think they 
were “wise”; some, “otherwise.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Task unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
LANE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsEN] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 


FAITH BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT AND 
ITS PEOPLE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to say a word today about the pending 
controversy involving the appointmert 
of the Honorable Henry Wallace as Sec- 
retary of Commerce and as Federal Loan 
Administrator. I am impelled to speak 
today not because it has political sig- 
nificance for me or because I am trying 
to read potential political significance 
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into this action as far as the destinies of 
our own party are concerned, but because 
I believe that it involves long-range eco- 
nomic planning for one thing and that 
it involves secondly that very elusive and 
attenuated thing that you call the fabric 
of faith between the Government and its 
people. 

Perhaps I ought to reverse the se- 
quence in which I wanted to address my= 
self to this matter by resurrecting an in- 
cident that was so emotionally ventilated 
on this floor way back when I first came 
here in 1933. That incident to me in- 
dicates what faith means between a gov~ 
ernment and its chosen servants in ad- 
ministrative places on the one side and 
the people on the other. 

In June of 1932, Mr. Jesse Jones au- 
thorized and disbursed a loan to the Cen- 
tral Republic Bank and Trust Co., of 
Chicago, in the sum of $90,000,000. 

How it was ventilated in this Cham- 
ber. What outcries there were in pro- 
test and with what vehemence Members 
addressed themselves to it and talked 
about the gravy train and special privi- 
lege, and all that sort of thing. Some- 
times my heart bled for Charles Gates 
Dawes, of Chicago. Certainly he needs 
no encomiums from me. This Govern- 
ment saw fit to give him the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for extraordinary 
service in the First World War. He 
served as the first Director of the Budget 
when the Accounting Act of 1921 became 
law. Then he served with distinction 
as Vice President of the United States. 
He suffered all the contumely, along with 
Jesse Jones, that people could heap 
upon him. And not the least of the cas- 
tigations were those that were uttered 
in the well of this Chamber. Charles 
Gates Dawes, so well-known as “Hell ’n’ 
Maria” has paid off. While he was be- 
ing castigated he quietly went about the 
business of reconstructing the affairs of 
this huge bank in Chicago. He was not 
thinking of himself; he was thinking of 
the hundreds of little correspondent 
banks scattered all through the Middle 
West whose very existence was depend- 
ent upon the Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago. He was concerned 
about humble people whose savings re- 
posed in many small banks. I can report 
to you today that “Hell ’n’ Maria’ has 
paid off. The records of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will show that 
$98,593,000 has been collected from the 
assets and by way of assessment upon 
the people who had an interest. In ad- 
dition to the $98,593,000, the R. F. C. 
holds about $10,000,000 of the assets still 
to be disposed of. So I am happy today 
to pay this tribute to Jesse Jones who 
had faith in Charles Gates Dawes, the 
great patriot, who will be 80 years of age 
in August 1945; who by sheer will power 
and determination, and the grace of 
God, was permitted to live on and to 
give stewardship to the affairs of that 
bank until that loan had been paid-‘in 
its entirety; $3,500,000 more was paid to 
preserve the assets, and another $10,- 
000,000 was paid in interest. That shows 
what faith will do. That is what the 
faith of Jesse Jones did when he made 
that loan under all kinds of censuré, to 
that bank in Chicago and saved in large 
part the banking fabric of these little 
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banks in the Middle West. That element 
of faith is involved in what is trans. 
piring and what did transpire when Mr, 
Wallace was designated as Secretary of 
Commerce and as Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. REED of New York. 
will the gentleman yield? 

I am sorry to interrupt the gentleman, 
He said it was based on faith. It was 
based on honesty, was it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And honesty, of 
course, is a large component in the whole 
fabric of faith. 

Now, I bring this matter to your at- 
tention today because you are going to 
hear about it in the years that lie ahead, 
I like Henry Wallace. I like the alert. 
ness of his mind, although I do not often 
agree with him. Yet I will take my text 
from him today for what I have to say, 
I have lived for a long time in the May- 
flower Hotel and a good many of those 
celebrated party dinners have been held 
there. There was such a dinner on the 
anniversary in 1942 of Washington’s 
birth. Mr. Wallace was the principal 
speaker. At that time he said this: 

It places upon the Republican minorify 
the responsibility of really behaving as a 
loyal opposition and abstaining from tactics 
that are purely political. 


Mr. Speaker, 


I would say to my good friend, Mr, 
Wallace, that that will be my text to- 
day. Ishall refrain from anything that 
may be regarded as an endeavor to se- 
cure political advantage and discuss his 
appointment wholly from the viewpoint 
of public good. 

I agree that the President had a per- 
fect right to appoint him. I agree as 
a matter of fact that the President is 
indebted to Mr. Wallace, and surely if 
anybody is deserving of the President’s 
largesse it would be Mr, Wallace, for the 
work that he has done. When I was 
privileged to go abroad in the land on 
my own behalf and on behalf of our 
own candidate in 1944, I would run across 
his trail, as I did in Omaha, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere. He is an in- 
defatigable worker and so is entitled to 
consideration. But there is a larger ele- 
ment involved, and that element is 
whether or not his appointment was 
made in the larger public interest. That, 
of course, involves not merely our own 
opinions as Members of the House of 
Representatives and of the Senate, but 
the welfare of the people of the United 
States of America. 

Does he possess the qualifications to 
administer the office? Are his views and 
his experience and his background such 
that he can do this job? I am afraid 
that too often we fail to refresh our- 
selves upon the responsibilities and 
duties of some of these departments in 
seeking an appropriate answer. What 
would be his responsibility, for instance, 
as Secretary of Commerce? A good deal 
of it is routine, of course; but do not for- 
get that one of the constituent agencies 
of the Department of Commerce is the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. What 
broad powers we lavished on it over civil 
aviation in this country as well as in 
foreign fields, and right now we are en« 
gaged in something of a controversy, 
partly solved, I would say, dealing with 
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the whole structure of world airways. 
Only recently there convened at Chicago 
a world conference on aviation problems 
which developed some divergence of 
views as between us and certain other 
nations. So we ought to know some- 
thing about Mr. Wallace’s views in the 
field of world aviation. He said in an 
erticle in the American magazine in 
March of 1943 that in his judgment there 
should be a great world system of air- 
ways, and it ought to be operated by the 
cir erm of the United Nations Peace 
Corps. Mr. Wallace is going to have 
something to say. Many of these prob- 
lems in world aviation will be under his 
partial direction. They will be contro- 
yersial. His views are important to the 
Nation, to aviation, to our well-being. 

As Secretary of Commerce, the Bureau 
cf Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
would be under his direction. It in- 
volves this whole question of domestic 
end foreign trede. Some of his views 
he expressed in that article in the Amer- 
ican magazine. Many of his opinions 
and vicws he has expressed on other 
occasions. May I say parenthetically 
there has never been any reticence about 
Mr. Wallace proclaiming his views on 
any eccasion to any group in the land— 
but there, I wonder what the impact of 
his ideas and policies will be, for instance, 
upon foreign commerce, upon our trade 
relationships with other countries in the 
post-war period. Many of his views are 
well known. Is it good or bad for cur 
economy? He stated that he favored a 
United Nations investment corporation; 
and I assume this country and its people 
will be called upon to pledge the major 
amount of credit for a corporation like 
that operated all over the face of the 
earth to develop tin in Bolivia, a hydro- 
electric plant in Peru, a Y. V. A. in 
China—a Yangtse Valley Authority—all 
cesirable; but to what extent will our 
credit and our cash and our faith be 
committed on programs of that kind? 

And I believe, Mr. Speaker, he will 
have something to say about it. His 
views will command respect in Govern- 
ment circles and hence those views ere 
extremely important to the people whose 
credit and cash will ke utilized to carry 
such ideas into effect. 

And then, as Federal Loan Administra- 
tor—do you realize that by now we have 
$700,000,000 invested in 47 synthetic- 
rubber plants and their auxiliary facili- 
ties? There has been some controversy 
on this floor from time to time as to 
whether or not that enterprise should be 
continued in the interest of cheap rubber 
for cur people in the days that lie ahead, 
or whether we may yet go back under 
a cartel system and get our rubber from 
far fields. How does Mr. Wallace feel 
about that and how would he feel as the 
Federal Loan Administrator? I can 
only use his own words. This is what he 
wrote in the New York Times on the 12th 
of July 1942: 

Personally, I hope that after the war is 
over a few small synthetic alcohol rubber 
plants are kept running so that improve- 
ments may be made, so that there may be an 
outlet for overflow corn and wheat from the 
ever-normal granary and so that we may 
have the technical knowledge for rapid ex- 
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pansion should the need ever again arise. 
These plants could be kept in operation by 
Government subsidy. I trust, however— 


This is Mr. Wallace speaking— 


that the vast bulk of our rubber would come 
from a really cheap source or from Latin 
America and the Far East. 


That whole development has been un- 
der the direction of Mr. Jesse Jones in 
large measure, as the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, and his views were impor- 
tant even as Mr. Wallace’s views are and 
will be important when it comes time to 
dispose of this industry one way or an- 
other and to determine whether it shall 
be dismantled end abandoned or whether 
it shall be retained. 

Perhaps we do not know as much as we 
should about the whole set-up of the 
Federal Loan Agency in order the ketter 
to determine whether Mr. Wallace has 
the requisite experience and background 
for this job. Involved there is the 
R. F. C., the Rubber Reserve Company, 
the Metals Reserve Company, the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, the Defense 
Supplies Corporation, the War Damage 
Corporation, the United States Commer- 
cial Company, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, the Petroleum Reserve Cor- 
poration, and the Rubber Development 
Corporation. How much of the public 
credit has been committed and disbursed 
already by the Federal Loan Agency? 

Here is the last figure as of December 
1944. They have committed the people 
of this country by means of authoriza- 
tions to the extent of $32,300,000,000. Al- 
ready there has been disbursed eighteen 
thousand million dollars of the people’s 
cash and the people’s money. You see, 
it is not only the interest we may have 
as we make speeches apropos of this sub- 
ject but it is the interest of every tax- 
payer of the United States, because it is 
his money and it is his credit. 

There are 47 rubber plants with an in- 
vestment of $700,000,000. The Metals 
Reserve Company has stock piles of crit- 
ical and strategic materials and has made 
commitments of over $5,000,000,000. 

Let us now consider the Defense Plant 
Corporation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
Ccitional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, $10,000,- 
000,600 has been committed by the De- 
fense Plants Corporation. There are 920 
plants that the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion own outright and all the facilities 
that arein them. There are some 2,098 
that they have either built or expanded 
in every State of the Union, including 
574 aircraft facilities, 161 chemical 
plants, 97 aluminum plants, 38 aviation- 
gas plants, and 183 pig-iron and steel 
plants. 

That is a part of the structure that it 
is now proposed to commit to Mr. Wal- 
lace. Soit becomes a matter of extraor- 
dinary interest, not only to us as the peo- 
ple’s representatives but to the people 
themselves as well, 
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I could go on and enumerate in de- 
tail the commitments and authorizations 
by the Defense Supplies Corporation and 
others. I just want to refer to a few, 
however, because it is informative and 
conveys some idea of the magnitude of 
the loan onerations of this Government 
ane how efiiciently those operations have 
keen conducted by Jesse Jones. 

Do you remember the battle on sub- 
sidies that raged on this floor year after 
year? Frankly, Iwas a part of that con- 
troversy and added my humble bit as it 
went along. Do you remember how we 
sought to prevent the commitments of 
this Government to that kind of a sub- 
sidy program which would become so in- 
tegrated and imbedded in our whole eco- 
nomic system that it could never be dis- 
lodged? Look at the subsidies that have 
been paid, by direction, of course, of the 
Defense Supplies Corporation—$359,000,- 
C09 on meat, $117,000,000 on butter, $35,- 
160.030 on flour. 

The subsidies on crude oil from strip 
wells only began in August of 1944, but 
already we have disbursed $11,300,000 
for that purpose. You will remember 
also that we undertook to pay subsidies 
where transportation costs were high on 
petroleum from the Midwest and the 
Southwest fields. The total amount paid 
by way of transportation subsidies now 
aggregate $297,000,000 on oil that is 
far distant from the eastern seaboard, 
$4,000,000 on petroleum from Texas and 
Louisiana, $39,400,000 for transportation 
subsidies on coal, and $84,000,600 on the 
transportation of sugar to this country. 

All those have been disbursed Iy one 
of the auxiliaries or subsidiaries ef the 
whole Federal Loan Agency. So you see 
that subsidy money is involved here. 

We are interested, are we not, in the 
view of Mr. Wallace on this subject, even 
as we are interested in his views on rub- 
ber, the future of the rubber industry of 
the country, and his relationship to the 
business structure of the Nation. The 
authorizations of this one agency alone 
are in an amount which is 10 times 
greater than the whole revenue of the 
Government in 1932. Evenina day and 
time when the word “billion” comes so 
easily to the tongue, the Federal Loan 
Agency is a vast undertaking, calling for 
financial vision and capacity because it 
represents public credit. Does Mr. Wal- 
lace qualify? 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not quarrel 
with the President’s authority to do this, 
I do not quarrel with his feeling of grati- 
tude toward a servant whose work has 
been well done, but would there not be 
loud and vehement protest if Tom Gird- 
ler had suddenly been made Secretary 
cf Labor? Would not the C. I. O. and 
the A. F. of L. cry cut in agony? Would 
there not be a great hue and cry if one 
of our former colleagues, the very gentle 
and gracious lady from Montana, Jean- 
nette Rankin, whcm you remember so 
well, and whose views on peace were so 
well known, had suddenly been made 
Secretary of War, if somebody had got 
the notion and so appointed her? What 
a protest there would be. As Shake- 
speare said, “There is an eternal fitness 
of things.” ‘There is a fitness of things 


here as you think about the enormous 
amount of money and authority involved, 
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Certainly these should not have been dis- 
missed from mind when the time came 
to appoint a Secretary of Commerce who 
would also discharge the responsibilities 
of Federal Loan Administrator. 

Why would Jeannette Rankin as 
Secretary of War meet with protest from 
all over the country? Why should the 
appointment of Tom Girdler as Secre- 
tary of Labor meet with protest from all 
over the country? Why would the ap- 
pointment of Dan Tobin meet with pro<« 
test and hostility if he were made Secre< 
tary of the Navy? 

After all it is not only fitness of things, 
but experience, background, and view=- 
point on broad economic policy. It in- 
volves the simple problem of capacity by 
training and fitness to do the job. And 
in that problem, there is and there should 
be an abiding interest on the part of the 
people. 

Here then is a very distinguished, 
amiable, affable gentleman, the spin- 
nings of whose mind I often enjoy but 
what about the cooperation between the 
Department of Commerce and the people 
of the country, particularly the business 
element, to whom we shall look in the 
days ahead to find a solution for this 
problem of 60,000,000 jobs? ‘They say 
that first private enterprise must do the 

‘job, and thereafter, in proportion as it 
falls short or fails, then government, 
through all its various agencies, must 
move into the picture. But first, con- 
sonant with the whole policy and pur- 
pose of this country, it is a job for private 
enterprise. Should there then not be 
someone in whom private enterprise has 
faith and, conversely, one who has unal- 
loyed and undiminished faith in the pri- 
vate enterprise system as the great hope 
and the great incentive of a great Amer- 
ica in the post-war period? It is the teg- 
ument and the fabric of faith that is in- 
volved here, and without heaping any 
castigations upon Mr. Wallace—because 
I shall not do so—I think the people now 
must determine whether or not there is 
the requisite qualification to administer 
$32,000,000,000 of commitments and $18,- 
000,000,000 of disbursements, because it 
is their money and their credit. They 
must indicate whether this question of 
world aviation and the disposal of our 
rubber program one way or another shall 
be committed to the hands of Mr. Wal- 
lace rather than to someone who has had 
more experience in this field, and whose 
views are deemed to be more nearly in 
line with American tradition. 

Perhaps a few additional observations 
on the operations of the Federal Loan 
Agency may be appropriate in determin- 
ing the capacity and experience of any< 
one who may be called upon to adminis< 
ter this activity. 

The Rubber Reserve Corporation 
sponsors or has operating for its account 
47 plants with a capacity of 1,000,000 
tons of synthetic rubber annually. In 
addition to this, the plants operating for 
its account have produced 25,000,000 gal« 
lons of ethyl benzine and 4,000,000 gal« 
lons of cumene. The Corporation also 
bought 1,100,000 tons of scrap rubber, of 
which 920,000 tons have been sold. We, 
therefore, as a people have a tremendous 
fiscal as well as economic interest in this 
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program and it is only fair to consider 
the new appointee’s views with respect 
thereto. 

The Metals Reserve Corporation has 
committed more than $5,000,000,000 for 
the purchase of critical metals and ma- 
terials from 51 different foreign coun- 
tries and 38 States. It has paid subsi- 
dies aggregating $162,800,000 on the pur- 
chase of copper, lead, and zinc from 
sources which have high production 
costs. What would be our future policy 
with respect to the purchase of such ma- 
terials? Would producers in other coun- 
tries be given preference on the ground 
that they can produce at cheaper prices. 
These are matters which are entitled to 
consideration as one considers the view- 
point and the qualifications of the pros- 
pective Secretary. 

Consider the 2,098 plants of all types 
which have been built by or expanded by 
or for the account of the Defense Plant 
Corporation, involving commitments of 
more than $10,000,000,000, including 
commitments aggregating more than 
$42,000,000 for the production of copper 
in Chile, nickel in Cuba, vanadium in 
Peru, peat in Canada, fluorspar in New- 
foundland, balsa wood in Ecuador. 
What of our policy with respect to this 
enormous investment? Certainly the 
people are entitled to know the basic 
views and the qualifications of the new 
appointee in administering this great in- 
dustrial empire. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation has 
made authorizations and commitments 
in excess of $10,000,000 for the purchase 
of all manner of supplies, the payment 
of subsidies, the speedy establishment of 
post exchanges for the War Department, 
the sale of aviation equipment to South 
American countries in order to oust Axis 
air lines and finally for the operation of 
pipe lines, 

The people are entitled to ask about 
the new Secretary’s views with respect 
to all of these operations and activities. 

When all is said and done, it gets back 
to the essential fact that whether in 
war or in peace the credit of the people 
is being continually pledged in the form 
of bonds and debentures and other con- 
tingent obligations and in the form of 
the expenditure of revenues derived from 
the people for the various purposes which 
have heretofore been enumerated. 

It is thus a matter of profound public 
interest not only now but in the years 
ahead as policies are shaped and inau- 
gurated which might be regarded as a 
distinct departure from what the people 
conceive to be sound business policies for 
government. 

As for Jesse Jones, he needs no words 
of praise from me. I first learned to 
know Mr. Jones when I served as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in this House years ago. 
His foresight, his courage, his capacious 
mind which could retain detail, his 
amazing vision which could cast itself 
over the whole landscape and embrace 
the great coordinated program that you 
see articulated here to the extent of $32,- 
000,000,000, was one of the amazing 
things. Time and time again I have 
seen him take the questions from mem- 
bers of that committee, and with rare 
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patience and amazing foresight woulq 
answer them and say, “I am your sery. 
ant.” He had undiminished faith in the 
Congress. He would say, “I am just a 
hired man. It is for you on the hilltop 
to define the policy and I will carry out 
to the best of my ability the things that 
you and your colleagues inscribe upon 
the statute books of the Nation.” He 
had a rare faith in balanced, articulated 
government, most of all in the integrity 
and the capacity of the legislative 
branch of the Government. That is one 
of the reasons our relationships with Mr, 
Jones in all the years have been so fine 
and so felicitous, He was a great public 
servant. 

Few men in public life ever begot such 
wide public confidence. Few men were 
gifted with the vision and energy to inte- 
grate and operate such a vast loan pro- 
gram on sucha sound basis. I think back 
then to the faith that business reposed in 
him and he reposed in business. I think 
back to that date in June of 1932 when 
distress was upon the land, when wild de- 
flation was at work, when Jesse Jones 
evinced his faith in the honesty and ca- 
pacity of still another man in business, 
when he took a banker who was under 
vilification, made a loan of $90,000,000 
despite the abuse and criticism which 
both of them received and lived to see 
the day when his faith and judgment 
were fully vindicated; remained in gov- 
ernment service to see the day when that 
loan was repaid in full with interest, re- 
mained to see the day when Charles 
Gates Dawes could with clear conscience 
say that he had not only requited every 
dollar of obligation but had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that without praise or 
glory, he had served the little folks whose 
money was deposited in the small banks 
of the Middle West. 

Yes, Hell ’n’ Maria has paid off. It is 
a testimony to him and a testimony to 
Jesse Jones. Of such things is the 
strength of this Nation truly made. You 
do not find public servants like that in 
the highways and byways of the country 
every day. Well done, Jesse Jones. I 
think I speak for nearly every Member 
of the Congress when I say we consider 
you as a loyal, trusted, and devoted pub- 
lic servant who gave his all to the people 
and to the welfare of this country. The 
people then have a right to expect that 
if you are to be displaced, you will be dis- 
placed by one who has the qualifications, 
the background, and the viewpoint to 
discharge that responsibility and who 
begets the faith and confidence of the 
country even as you did. 

Does Mr. Wallace have it? 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
General Hershey agreed with a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture 
to send out the following telegram in 
eonnection with agricultural deferments: 

Questions of interpretation of State direc- 
tors’ advice No. 288 have been brought to 
ny attention by Members of Congress and 

y others, 
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The directive of January 3, 1945, State 
directors’ advice No, 288, did not change 
or modify in any manner the Tydings 
amendment. The opinions and findings 
contained in State directors’ advice No. 288 
were for the consideration of the local boards 
in determining the classifications of regis- 
trants in the age group 18 through 25. 
Section 5K of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, known as the Tydings amend- 
ment, places upon each local board the re- 
sponsibility to determine, subject to ap- 
peal, in the case of the individual regis- 
trant whether or not the registrant meets 
the requirements prescribed by this section. 
Notify all local boards immediately. 


That is the telegram General Hershey 
sent out last night correcting the mis- 
interpretation of an ambiguous directive 
cent out prior thereto, under which the 
farm owners as well as all the farmers’ 
sons together with farm workers were 
being inducted into the armed forces, 
provided they were physically qualified. 

The chairman of the Agricultural Sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. FLANNAGAN], invited 3 members of 
the committee of 11, which committee 
reresents the over 200 Members of Con- 
gress that met on January 16 in the 
Old House caucus room in protest of 
stripping agriculture of its remaining 
help. 

After General Hershey had agreed 
with the subcommittee to send the above 
telegram, I questioned him about those 
farmers and farm workers that had al- 
ready been reclassified and put into 
I-A. His answer was that unless they 
had already been inducted into the 
armed forces—in which case the local 
craft boards had no further jurisdic- 
tion—the thing for them to do is to im- 
mediately apply to the local draft board 
to have their cases reopened in view of 
the above telegram, which he agreed to 
send, and that then they could present 
the facts to the local draft board show- 
ing whether or not they came within 
the provisions cf the Tydings amend- 
ment, and that from the decision of the 
iccal draft board there is an appeal to 
the board of appeals consisting of five 
members, and if there is one dissenting 
vote they have a right to have a Presi- 
dential appeal to the National Selective 
Service here in Washington. The Gov- 
ernment appeal agent can order an ap- 
peal up to the time of receipt of the or- 
ders to report fo” induction and the 
State director can Order an appeal up to 
the Gate of actual induction. 

Let us make no mistake. General 
Hershey was emphatic that the farmer’s 
son or the farm helper or the farmer 
himself had the right of appeal. This. 
although under the former directive 
many local boards took it for granted 
and held that he did not have such right 
and refused to allow him an appeal. 

Mi. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman ° 


from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Was there 
not a further misconception, as indicated 
by the letters received by various Mem- 
bers of Congress, that the draft boards’ 
ruling was to the effect that it was a 
Presidential order and that there was 
no appeal? 





Mr. LEMKE. That was the informa- 
tion indicated in thousands of letters 
and from draft boards themselves and 
also from boards of appeal. I shall read 
one of the letters from a Government ap- 
peal agent who says that that was the po- 
sition taken by the local draft boards. 
These held that they were ordered to 
take all of the farmers, their sons, and 
farm help within the 18-to-25 age group. 

I shall also read some letters that will 
show you that they took the last person 
on some farms, together with the owner, 
and inducted them into the armed forces. 

Now, in view of the above, the com- 
mittee of 11 met and approved and ac- 
cepted the telegram as sufficient if lived 
up to. This they did on behalf of the 
over 200 Members that met in the caucus 
room and protested the further taking 
of essential farm labor. 

The committee of 11 also directed me 
to make a full explanation of ell the 
steps end proceedings had in connection 
with this problem. Before I proceed I 
wish to suggest to the Members of Con- 
gress who have been flooded with tele- 
grams and letters in regard to the taking 
of heads of families and of farm help 
regardless of necessity for food produc- 
tion that they mail a copy of General 
Hershey’s telegram, together with an ex- 
planation that if any of them have 
already been reclassified and put in I-A 
in violation of the provisions of the 
Tydings amendment, they make imme- 
diate application for reopening of their 
case and for reclassification and defer- 
ment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Tydings amendment. 

I also wish on behalf of the committee 
of 11 and the over 200 Members of Con- 
gress they represent to thank the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and its chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLANn- 
NAGAN], in calling General Hershey and 
Mr. Jones before them and in getting this 
all-important question clarified so that 
the Army and the civilian workers will 
be assured a sufficient supply of food. 

I wish also to say for the committee 
of 11—and I know that I speak for the 
over 200 Members that met in the caucus 
room—that we are glad to have been of 
help in bringing this matter to a close 
before the Nation’s food supply was ham- 
pered, even virtually destroyed. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr BENNETT of Missouri., This is 
going to help in many cases where re- 
classification has been made but where 
induction has not occurred. But there 
are hundreds of cases, and I can cite 
some in my own district to the gehtle- 
man, where men have already been in- 
ducted into the service in direct viola- 
tion of the Tydings amendment. Now, 
nothing can be done in those cases and 
the damage has already been done; has 
it not? 

Mr. LEMKE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. The damage has been Cone. 
The only possible way they can get back 
to the farms where they belong is by an 
application by someone who needs them 
back home more than they are needed 
in the Army field and to have their com- 
manding officer O. K. it, and then they 
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will be discharged. But that is all that 
can be done to remedy the damage. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr LEMKE, I yield. ‘ 

Mr. HULL. Suppose an application 
for discharge is made and the commanc- 
ing cfficer refuses to give his approva!? 
What redress has a man who is illegally 
inducted? 

Mr LEMKE. None whatever. 

Now, the trouble with this whole thing 
and the cause of the misunderstanding 
was the directive which was sent out by 
General Hershey, which I shall read. I 
would like the Members to fcllow me 
closely in this, because I am satisfied 
if you and I had been on the local dreft 
board we, too, would have taken it to 
mean but one thing, that was, they 
were ordered to take every young man 
from the farm between the ages of 18 
and 25 who was physically qualified. 

The directive reads as follows: 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OF SELECTIVE SERVICE, 
Wednesday, January 3, 1945. 

National Headquarters of Selective Serv- 
fice sent a telegram to all State directors 
today containing the text of the letter from 
James F. Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion, to Mej. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selec- 
tive Service, requesting Selective Service “to 
take such action in connection with its ad- 
ministration of the Tydings amendment as 
may be necessary to provide to the full ex- 
tent permitted by law for the reclassifica- 
tion and induction of the men agriculturally 
deferred in the age group 18 through 25.” 

After quoting the letter in full, the tele- 
gram stated: 

“Forward text of Justice Byrnes’ letter to 
all local boards and boards of appeal. Direct 
all local boards to promptly review the cases 
of all registrants ages 18 through 25 deferred 
in class II-C excluding those identified by 
the letters F or L. Im considering the 
classification or retention of such registrants 
in class II-C, local boards will consider the 
President’s finding that, ‘the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultur- 
al occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent 
and more essential need of the Army and 
Navy for young men.’ Also direct local 
boards to issue orders for preinduction phys- 
ical examination to all registrants ages 13 
through 25 in class II-C excluding those 
identified with the letters F or L in ac- 
cordance with the most expeditious sched- 
ules it is possible for you to arrange with 
the commanding general of your service 
command. In order to accomplish the re- 
view and preinduction physical examination 
as promptly as possible, local boards may con- 
duct the review of any such class II-C reg- 
istrants at the same time as they are for- 
warding such registrants for preinductio.: 
physical examination.” 


That is the directive which caused th2 
confusion. I submit it appears equiv- 
alent to an order to ignore the Tydings 
amendment. At least, it was so under- 
stood. What happened under that? 
Let me give you a few examples. Here 
is a telegram from my own Siate. It is 
from Bismarck, N. Dak., and reads as 
follows: 

WILLIAM LEMKE, 
Congress of the United States? 

I was at Killdeer board 1 today and was 
informed I have to leave for Army service 
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January 23. Iam a farmer with all my ma- 
chinery and stock, which is hard to dispose 
of in a few days. I would like to know why 
I couldn’t stay on the farm. I feel I can 
do more good here. 
ALBIN BENJAMIN SANDAN, 
Golden Valley, N. Dak, 


I want to say right here that this 
farmer was told that he had no right 
of appeal by the local draft board. He 
farms 320 acres. He is the sole occupant 
and owner of the farm and does all the 
work personally. He had 37 head of cat- 
tle, 15 hogs, 150 chickens. He has a wife 
and baby. Yet, he was ordered to enter 
the service and dispose of all of that on 
10 days’ notice. I should like to know 
whether it was not highly important for 
250 Members of Congress to meet on that 
kind of information and see that there 
was a modification of some kind correct- 
ing the general understanding of a direc- 
tive that was so misleading. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman first of all on the initia- 
tive and leadership he has demonstrated 
in calling together this large group of 
Congressmen who are interested in this 
vital problem. There is no question but 
what the directive of General Hershey 
has been misinterpreted to a large ex- 
tent out in the field either through the 
‘translation of his recommendations to 
the local boards by the State directors 
or through failure of the local boards 
properly to understand the purport of 
his directive. Just this noon I received 
a telegram from the State president of 
the Farm Bureau Federation of South 
Dakota, calling attention to the fact that 
they were calling in a lot of necessary 
farm help and inducting them in the 
Army at great hazard to the agricultural 
productivity of the great agricultural 
State of South Dakota. I want to ask 
the gentleman whether he believes the 
new directive sent out by General Her- 
shey today largely as a result of the ac- 
tivities of the gentleman from North Da- 
kota and his group, whether that is suf- 
ficient to correct the condition now pre- 
vailing throughout the country in the 
agricultural areas? 

Mr. LEMKE. It is sufficient and as far 
as we can go unless Congress wants to 
pass additional legislation. 

Mr. MUNDT. This directive, as I un- 
derstand it, goes only to the State di- 
rectors, not to the local draft boards. 

Mr. LEMKE. But General Hershey re- 
quests, in fact orders, the State directors 
to immediately notify all the local boards. 

Mr. MUNDT. It would seem then that 
continued vigilance is indicated on the 
part of Members of Congress to see to it 
that their State directors transmit prop- 
erly and fully to the local boards the 
intention of General Hershey as ex- 
pressed to them, 

Mr. LEMKE. I would not say it was 
for Members of Congress to inform the 
local boards as it was for General Her- 
shey himself to correct the misinterpre- 
tation. But it is up to every Member of 
Congress to get it into the press and thus 
notify the farmers of his district of their 
rights under that directive as corrected 
ky General Hershey, The gentleman 
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knows as well as I that the farmers are 
not informed of these things. They are 
too busy taking care of their livestock 
and working on their farms in place of 
chasing all over to find out what their 
legal rights are. It is up to us to see that 
they get that information; and that is 
one reason why I am addressing the 
House. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is especially true 
inasmuch as General Hershey did not 
direct this new communication td the 
local draft boards but transmitted it to 
the State directors. 

Mr. LEMKE. But in the telegram 
itself is the provision—and we insisted 
upon that, especially the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLannacaAn]—that the tele- 
gram contain the provision that the State 
directors immediately notify their local 
draft boards, 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very glad that was 
done, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
want to absolve General Hershey from 
having any part in that directive No. 288. 
He. was merely acting as the agent to 
send it out. It contained instructions 
from Mr. Byrnes supplemented by direct 
quotations from the President who said 
that it was more essential to have men 
in the armed forces than engaged in the 
production of food. As the gentleman 
knows—he sat in on the conference— 
the committee did a pretty good job; 
and so did General Hershey in trying to 
correct this error which has crept in 
which we believe caused local boards to 
set aside the Tydings amendment; and 
I compliment the gentleman for the part 
of the work he did in getting this cor- 
rected. 

Mr. LEMKE. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota and say I am perfectly 


. aware that General Hershey is a soldier, 


When he gets his orders from higher up 
he obeys them and he made that very 
clear to us on the occasion when he 
appeared before the 200 and again yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Regardless of what 
has happened, the fact is that the pres- 
ent status of this matter is what it is 
because of the action, the unofficial 
action, of Members of Congress; is not 
that true? 

And, second, if these boys are taken 
from the farm in violation of the Tydings 
amendment in the future in view of the 
directive which has just gone out, the 
responsibility and the burden and the 
fault will be on the local boards. 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct; and I 
may say further that if it is not cor- 
rected and kept corrected then we shall 


have been deceived, because we had a - 


resolution ready for introduction in the 
House yesterday which we withheld only 
because we were assured the matter could 
be adjusted without a formal action of 
Congress. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speake 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen. 
tleman will recall the many hours that 
our committee spent in preparing that 
resolution, and I am pleased to see in the 
Recorp of yesterday that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. BusHrtetp] in- 
serted the resolution verbatim as our 
committee had prepared it. Iam glad to 
see it in the Recorp. 

Mr. LEMKE. I may say that I intend 
to include it as a part of my remarks in 
order that all people dealing with this 
question may keep faith with one an- 
other. The time has come when all 
branches of the Government must co- 
operate a little closer during the remain- 
der of this war. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I appreciate the fine 
explanation that the chairman of this 
unofficial committee is making. I ap- 
preciate the opportunity we 10 other 
members serving with him had in help- 
ing to draft the resolution that has been 
referred to. Representing the agricul- 
tural State of Illinois, I should like to 
say that Mr. Earl Smith, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, one of 
the outstanding and leading men in 
knowledge of farm work, farm produc- 
tion, and in organization and leadership, 
was very much exercised and contacted 
me several days ago asking that I exert 
my effort and stating that agriculture 
would be seriously crippled in Illinois if 
there was not a reversal sent out quickly 
on this Tydings amendment. I am glad 
that we have been able to accomplish 
that, and I think if we keep watchful of 
the matter we will be doing agriculture 
a great service. 

Mr. LEMKE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that he is abso- 
lutely correct and also that we have 
run off a number of mimeographed 
copies of this directive. They are in 
the hands of members of our commit- 
tee and may be had and sent out to the 
public. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the sinielitidiatn 
yield? 

_ Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I congratulate the 
gentleman, but the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER] raised a ques- 
tion regarding the local draft boards. 
I am sure this directive has gone on 
to the draft boards, but they have so 
many other directives that it behooves 
the Selective Service headquarters here 
to clear away all the other directives that 
they have, so that the local draft boards 
will know clearly wnat they are to do. 
When a draft board receives an order 
for so many men, of course they ignore 
many times the directives they have. 
When an order is issued for additional 
men, it is essential that the draft board 
be informed as to what these other con- 
ditions are. I trust the gentleman will 
make that clear in his statement, as I 
am sure he will. 

Mr. LEMKE, I shall do that if I have 
time. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that the unofficial 
eroup which met were in the position 
of trying to insist upon the following 
of the law, which was the law of the 
land in the first place, and in the second 
place it was the opinion of the unofficial 
committee that someone had better give 
consideration to the matter of the all- 
important question of the necessary bal- 
ance of manpower in the service and out 
of the service, so that we might not only 
have an Army and Navy but the means 
of producing food for the Army and 
Navy. Is that correct? 

Mr. LEMKE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
rield? 

: Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman and 
his committee are entitled to the thanks 
of every Member of Congress who has 
agriculture in his district. I for one 
hope that the gentleman will not let the 
matter rest where it is now but will con- 
tinue his effort and see that the efforts 
of the committee are continued. Unless 
we watch these people all the time they 
are going to grab every man off the farm. 
I had a wire from Michigan on either 
last Thursday or Friday in which it was 
stated that Brigadier General Pearson, 
who is head of the Selective Service in 
Michigan, had ordered the local draft 
boards to put every farm boy in. Of 
course, that was regardless of any in- 
structions that have been issued and it 
was in violation of the Tydings amend- 
ment. There was absolutely no au- 
thority for it. 

Mr. LEMKE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that we expect to continue our 
vigilance over this matter and I may say 
further that the gentleman is correct in 
his statement that the farms would have 
been absolutely denuded if this new di- 
rective had not gone out. Not only are 
the heads of families inducted, but the 
last son in families who have already 
three or four in the service is being taken. 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Not only that, but 
the farmers would be taken from the 
class of producers and put in the class 
of consumers who are eating up the food 
supply instead of adding to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEMKE. 
from Wisconsin. 
Mr. KEEFE. In connection with the 
service that was rendered by the unoffi- 
cial committee which the gentleman pre- 
sided over, did he secure any informa- 
tion as to how long it would take for this 
directive, issued by Selective Service to 
the State directors, to filter back to the 
local draft boards? 

Mr. LEMKE. I will answer the gen- 
tleman by saying that we were very 
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much concerned over that, and we were 
assured by General Hershey that he 
would send a telegram to the State di- 
rectors last night directing them imme- 
diately—the word “immediately” is in 
the General's telegram—to report the 
Clarifying directive to the local boards. 

Mr. KEEFE. The difficulty, I may say 
to the gentleman, as I have observed it 
in the past in the operation of local draft 
boards who attempt to comply with di- 
rectives, is this: That a telegram directed 
to a director of Selective Service is one 
thing, but for that directive to be in for- 
mal form and to get into the hands of 
the local draft board is quite another 
thing. I have observed that many local 
draft boards are not inclined to be guid- 
ed by the receipt of a telegraphic com- 
munication but expect to receive a for- 
mal directive indicating just what the 
procedure is to be. My contact with 
many local draft boards is to the effect 
that they want a formal directive in 
their hands and in their files before they 
will take action. 

I suggest to the gentleman, as a part 
of the vigilance which I know he and 
his committee will exercise, that he will 
follow that thing through to be certain 
that the local draft boards are officially 
advised and officially directed to comply 
with the provisions of the Tydings 
amendment. 

Mr. LEMKE. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin that I intend to 
take that up after I get through here 
with General Hershey’s office and find 
out what is being done. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The regular custom- 
ary, and established form and method 
has been used by Director Hershey in 
this case to get the word in the quickest 
way to the local draft boards; is that 
not true? 

Mr. LEMKE. As far as I know; yes. 
I am satisfied that he is absolutely sin- 
cere and will do all he can, although we 
are going to keep on and find out how 
fast this clarifying directive has been 
handled by Selective Service. 

Mr. MICHENER. May I suggest this, 
as the technique of one Member in fol- 
lowing up. I have already sent a tele- 
gram to the director of the State selec- 
tive service asking if he had this direc- 
tive, and if he had imparted the infor- 
mation to all local boards in Michigan, 

Mr. LEMKE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In connection with 
what the gentleman from Michigan said, 
I followed a little different policy, but 
I doubt whether it has much effect. I 
just wired the newspapers in my district, 
after listening to General Hershey over 
here in the Old House caucus room, that 
neither the President nor General Her- 
shey nor Brigadier General Pearson had 
any authority to authorize the local 
draft boards to disregard the Tydings 
amendment, I suppose, coming from a 
Congressman, they will not pay any 
attention to it, but I think it is about 
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time that General Hershey sent them 
something like that. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I made a 
l-minute speech here on the floor in 
which I quoted the Tydings amendment 
and said that was the law, and that 
Mobilizer Byrnes, General Hershey, or 
the Director of the Selective Service had 


no legal right to violate it. Now they 
admit it. 
Mr. LEMKE. I might say to the 


gentleman that there is no question but 
what there is need for prompt action on 
the part of every Member of the Con- 
gress to enlighten the people of his com- 
munity as to what the facts are. That 
can be done through the newspapers as 
well as by General Hershey’s own clarify- 
ing directive. Then, if the State director 
ignores the clarifying directive, the pub- 
licity will give the people an opportunity 
to know who is responsible for the viola- 
tion of the Tydings amendment. 

I wish now to read an excerpt from 
another letter. This comes from Eckel- 
son, N. Dak.: 


I am writing you in regard to the serious- 
ness of taking all the farm help. If I have 
to give up my boy I will have to quit the 
farm. I am operating a large farm and have 
a large herd of cattle and milk a number 
of cows and have quite a few hogs. I am 
not able to do any heavy work myself due to 
a bad heart ailment and am forbidden by 
my doctor to do any heavy work. 

P. S—I only have three boys in the serv- 
ice and they have been in now 3 years. 

They are now trying to take the last one. 


I admit there is neither sense nor jus- 
tice in such a proceeding, but there is also 
danger. There was a crisis confronting 
this Nation, because an army cannot win 
battles without something to eat and 
neither can the civilian workers supply 
the Army with the necessary equipment 
to fight the battles of the world unless 
they have enough to eat to do it on. 
Congress had to act. 

I will just read one more letter and 
then I will quit reading letters and go 
to other issues. Here is a letter from 
an attorney in Woodstock, Va.: 


JANUARY 20, 1945. 
Representative LEMKE, 
Congressman from North Dakota, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I was appointed and 
have been acting as Government appeal agent 
to local board No. 1 of Shenandoah County 
since the inauguration of the Selective Serv- 
ice System in 1940. 

Shenandoah County is predominantly an 
agricultural county and Virginia Circular No. 
999, issued on January 3, 1945, has affected 
more registrants in this county than any one 
order that I know of. I have been approached 
daily by farmers in distress. 

The local board here has given Very little 
consideration, if any, to the Tydings amend- 
ment and the State headquarters in Rich- 
mond has practically, if not wholly, ignored 
it, insofar as men under 26 years of age are 
concerned. 

I noted through the press on January 17 
that you, together with some of your Ccol- 
leagues in Congress, had planned to call upon 
General Hershey for a clarification of his re- 
cent directive in regard to the wholsale draft- 
ing of farmers. Our board is proceeding in 
accordance with Virginia Circular No. 999, 
and has up to this time called up all II-C reg- 
istrants for preinduction physical examina- 
tion, and I am advised that they expect to fill 
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their current calls from this class of regis- 
trants. Unless some clarification is given to 
the boards at once in this connection it will 
be too late as they are devoting practically all 
of their attention to this class at the present 
time. 

It occurs to me that General Hershey 
should clarify his directive and give to the 
local boards direction that they must con- 
sider the Tydings amendment where applica- 
ble. From my association with our local 
board and from my information received from 
State headquarters, they have the opinion 
that the recent directive supersedes the act 
itself, which, of course, is not true. 

I would appreciate any suggestions which 
you might offer in this connection and just 
what progress, if any, has been made in re- 
gard to General Hershey's position in the 
matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. LOGAN. 


I also have a telegram which reads as 
follows: 


PorTALES, N. MEx., January 22, 1945, 
Congressman LEMKE of North Dakota, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Regarding the resolu- 
tion which you are reported to be preparing 
to introduce tomorrow concerning the draft 
of farm labor I wish to emphatically com- 
mend you for the position you are taking. 
I have a large two-man diversified farm on 
the south plains in Roosevelt County, N. Mex. 
We have 1,035 acres of land, divided as fol- 
lows: 365 acres dry farm land; 75 acres irri- 
gated land in the Portales Valley; 590 acres 
pasture lands; livestock, including 65 dairy 
cows, 40 head young dairy cattle; 60 head of 
hogs, including 5 brood sows; and 150 hens, 
If permitted to continue operating this farm 
at its present volume of production we can 
count very conservatively on marketing the 
following farm products during the year 
1945: 350,000 pounds of grade A milk; 30,000 
pounds of pork, including pigs we will buy 
and finish; 35,000 pounds of beef from dairy 
calves raised and cull cows replaced by heifers 
raised on the farm; 50 cases of eggs; 90,000 
pounds of peanuts from 60 acres; and 5,000 
bushels of sweetpotatoes from 15 acres. 

As stated previously, this is a two-man af- 
fair and all of the work of dairying and farm- 
ing is done by myself, a single man, and my 
assistant, a man of 21 years, also single. He 
is very skillful with all types of farm ma- 
chinery, is practically a specialist with cate 
tle, and can be trusted to single handedly 
take care of any phase of the farming activ- 
ity, but unfortunately is within the draft age 
at which those people—who would rob the 
farms and cripple the war by forcing our 
soldiers to fight a war of attrition brought 
about by their own Government—are 
shooting. 

I feel that these facts are self-explanatory 
and that with no further elaboration on my 
part you can see that the drafting of this 
young man would cut production on this 
farm at lease 50 percent. There is no Other 
labor available in this community except 
German prison labor, which is not adapted to 
our needs. I feel that multiplying this in- 
stance by many thousands will give you a 
fair picture of what the drafting of 180,000 
agricultural workers would do to the food 
situation at this time. 

Very truly yours. 

J. Y. NETHERY,. 


We have hundreds of auction sales 
going on throughout the Nation, where 
milk cows are selling for very little be- 
cause there is no help and no one wants 
to buy a milk cow unless there is some- 
body to milk her, so the cows are going 
to the butchers and into cheap meat. 

his will simply further deplete the dairy 
products, 
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Now let me make some observations. 
First, there is something wrong. This 
is not an appeal for deferment of farm- 
ers’ sons, this is an appeal for farmers 
to feed the Nation. The farmers’ sons 
have already given their full quota of 
fighting men and also of men in essential 
and critical war industries. This is 
simply an appeal to our intelligence so 
that we will win this war and not wreck 
the Nation while doing it. 

A farm. is different from a home in the 
city. In the city there are many fami- 
lies where only one person is occupied, 
while others are not engaged in any- 
thing. However, every farm is a factory 
produciug food. I should like to impress 
this upon the Members, that every farm 
is a factory producing food. There never 
was any idle or surplus labor on the farm 
to begin with. Everyone was essential. 
I will give you some illustrations. 

In my own State I know that children 
10 and 11 years of age were shocking 
grain and driving combines—child la- 
bor—and old men and women from 60 to 
70 years of age were helping to gather 
the crop. We had already removed farm 
help to the extent that taking further 
help from the farm simply means a 
famine if we should continue it in the 
future. 

May I state further that no one knows 
better than we do that this war is not 
over. We know that it requires men 
to win the war. We know it requires 
war implements to win it. But we also 
know that there is a surplus of hoarded 
labor in many of the cost-plus war in- 
dustries. That is no longer a matter for 
dispute and General Hershey does not 
deny it. All he says, and he is correct, 
is that he was ordered to raise so many 
men. There was nowhere else to go un- 
less he included the agricultural II-C 
class. 

It was brought to his attention about 
the surplus hoarded labor and he frankly 
answered that is a matter for Congress 
to take care of. He was told about the 
fact that there are 3,000,000 Frenchmen 
that are willing to fight and that perhaps 
some of those could be used. He said 
again that question was not for him to 
answer. He was frank. He also ad- 
mitted that there were still 4,500,000 men 
in the armed forces in the continental 
United States. He admitted that there 
were a great number of people over 30 
years of age who were perhaps qualified 
for the armed services, but again he said 
that was not his problem. He had been 
ordered to raise young men between 18 
and 25. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, we realize 
full well the situation that confronts the 
Nation. We intend to do our full part 
in actively cooperating for the best in- 
terests of the Nation. I wish at this 
point to introduce as part of my remarks 
the resolution which we had prepared 
prior to General Hershey’s consent to 
change or modify or clarify his directives, 
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I want to say this resolution was pre. 
pared previously and I would have ip. 
troduced it yesterday but for the fact 
that we were requested not to do it be. 
cause the general might clarify his 
previous directive. Further, the reason 
we prepared this resolution was because 
we were unable to get in touch with the 
general for 3 or 4 days after our meet- 
ing on January 16. That was no fault 
of his. He was out of the city but the 
matter was so urgent that something 
had to be done. For that reason I 
would like to introduce this resolution 
at this time so that it will be part of 
the record. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas over 200 Members of Congress who 
are vitally interested in the Nation's food 
supply met on January 16, and as a result 
of said meeting a commitee of 11 was selected, 
to wit, LemKeE, North Dakota; Horan, Wash- 
ington; ANDERSEN, Minnesota; RAINS, Ala- 
bama; VuRSELL, Illinois; RocGers, Florida; 
Reep, New York; LarcabDe, Louisiana; Pui.- 
Lips, California; O’Hara, Minnesota; Wuitr, 
Idaho, to study the crisis confronting agri- 
culture and to prevent the further taking 
from the farms of essential farm workers; 
and 

Whereas General Hershey, Director of Se- 
lective Service, sent out a directive on 
Wednesday, January 3, 1945, to the State 
directors and the local draft boards through- 
out the Nation; and 

Whereas said directive is interpreted by 
most of the draft boards and State directors 
as a directive to take the farm workers who 
are physically qualified without regard to the 
Tydings amendment; and 

Whereas the War Food Administrator has 
said in reference to his statement quoted in 
the directive that it was his intention to 
refer only to such farm labor as is not de- 
ferred by the Tydings amendment; and 

Whereas under this directive all farm 
workers aged 18 through 25 in class II-C, 
except those previously disqualified, are or- 
dered “to report for preinduction physical 
examination”; and 

Whereas evidence has been placed before 
the Congress that some local draft boards 
have interpreted this directive as a Presi- 
dential order for both examination and im- 
mediate induction and not subject to appeal, 
thus in effect nullifying the Tydings amend- 
ment; and 

Whereas farm boys are patriotic and if 
called for induction will not willingly apply 
for deferment, even though the need for their 
services may be greater on the farms than 
elsewhere; and 

Whereas the farm owners and employers 
of farm labor have no way of knowing 
whether the workers called for preexamina- 
tion will be physically qualified or disquali- 
fied; and 

Whereas they know that if they are phys- 
ically qualified they will be immediately in- 
ducted into the armed forces, and as a result, 
therefore, auction sales are being held 
throughout the Nation disposing of livestock, 
poultry, and farm machinery and thousands 
of farms are either being abandoned or farm 
operations curtailed because there is no avail- 
able farm help for replacement; and 

Whereas this threat to the Nation’s food 
supply has aroused the country to the danger 
of a shortage of food not only for our armed 
forces but for the civilian workers; and 

Whereas there is already a severe shortage 
of butter, milk, cheese, and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and also of meat and meat products, 
in spite of unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions, resulting in the greatest crops in our 
history; and 

Whereas there are 3,300,783 in Government 
employment, and since there are great in- 
consistencies and contradictions in the gove 
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fy ernmental statistics in regard to deferments, 
. and since Senator Byrp states that there are 
fact at least several hundred thousand unncces- 
t be. sary Federal employees; and 
his Whereas it is acknowledged that there are 
ason millions of hoarded workers in the cost-plus 
ause and other industrial plants; and 
| the Whereas there are over 4,500,000 of the 


armed forces still in continental United 
tates; and 
Whereas the necessary replacements in our 
present armed forces are less than 800,000 
per annum: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
cirected to comply with the intent and spirit, 
; well as with the letter, of the Tydings 
amendment, and he is directed to consider 
acriculture aS a critical war industry, and 
that farm help be deferred in accordance with 
the provisions of the Tydings amendment 
wherever it is shown that it is essential for 
agricultural production; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service be and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to immediately issue a clarifying 
directive to all State directors and local draft 
boards in accordance with this resolution; 
and be it further 
Resolved, That the Director of War Mobili- 
zation direct the War Manpower Commission 
to immediately investigate the availability 
of ma..power among the 3,300,783 Federal em- 
ployees, and especially to make a thorough 
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> investigation in regard to labor hoarding in 
industry, and particularly so in the cost-plus 

y war industries, in order that all essential 

. labor in every critical industry may be 

> treated alike; and be it further 

. Resolved, That the House Committee on 


Agriculture be directed and authorized im- 
mediately to determine the effect of the State 
director advice No. 288, released January 3, 
1945, upon agricultural preduction and upon 
the war effort, and to return its findings to 
the Congress within 5 days. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEMKE, I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. In view of the fact that 
General Hershey has sent out a new di- 
rective would the resolution be very ef- 
fective now? 

Mr. LEMKE. It would simply be a 
warning to those who are in charge of 
inductions that Congress is not going to 
permit the Nation’s food supply to be 
wrecked because some draft boards are 
not giving proper consideration to the 
Tydings amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; I agree with the 
gentleman. Is the gentleman satisfied 
with the way the clarifying directive has 
gone out now that it will reach the ears 
of all the draft boards? 

Mr. LEMKE. I am satisfied it will, but 
we will have to be on the alert. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from the Philippines, 
General RoMULO, be permitted to address 
the House for 10 minutes on January 25, 
and also on January 26, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and be- 
fore any other special orders, if any. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
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next, which is McKinley’s birthday, my 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
RAMEY] be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes on the subject 
McKinley and His Accomplishments, and 
that that address come immediately 
after the 1-minute speeches. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Myr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


_marks and to include therein an edi- 


torial from the Washington Post on the 
manpower situation and the labor draft. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 
There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
January 24, immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s table and 
any other special orders heretofore en- 
tered I be permitted to address the 
Eouse for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House tomorrow for 15 minutes 
after the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s table and other special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in two instances by including first 
a poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and 
secondly a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Doyte, for 3 
days, on account of illness of Lieutenant 
Doyle. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RESA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 24, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV,, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

130. A letter from the Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board, transmitting a copy of the 
revised personnel requirements of the War 
Production Board for the third quarter of 
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the fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

131. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina: Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. H.R. 1429. A 
bill to permit the Administrator, War Ship- 
ping Administration, and the United States 
Maritime Commission, during the national 
emergency, to pay the tax imposed under 
section 1410 of the Internal Revenue Code 
without regard to the $3,000 limitation; in 
section 1426 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code; without amendment (Rept. No. 34). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 35. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1473) 
granting a pension to Ernest Somers, and 
the same was referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 1679. A bill making an appropriation 
for the relief of areas in the State of New 
Jersey damaged by the recent hurricane; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R.1680. A bill to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes, with respect to the 
establishment of branches by national bank- 
ing associations; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DAVIS: 

H.R.1681. A bill authorizing preliminary 
examination and survey of Loosahatchie 
River, Tenn.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R. 1682. A bill to regulate the practice 
of shorthand reporting, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 1683. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversay on June 
1, 1946, of the statehood of the State of 
Tennessee, admitted to the Union on June 1, 
1796; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

H.R. 1684. A bill to provide for the return 
of unabsorbed premiums for war damage 
insurance, to amend the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R.1685. A bill to provide for the issuing 
of headstones to the next of kin of persons 
in the armed services who may be killed or 
lost in action or otherwise unaccounted for; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1686. A bill to prohibit exclusion from 
cemeteries of grave markers supplied by the 
United States Government for deceased vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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H.R. 1687. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Safety Council; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R.1688. A bill authorizing the appoint- 
ment of X-ray technicians as commissioned 
officers in the Medical Corps of the Army 
and the Medical Corps of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H. R. 1689. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to purchase improvements or 
pay damages for removal of improvements 
located on public lands of the United States 
in the Anderson Ranch Reservoir site, Boise 
reclamation project, Idaho; to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 1690. A bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R. 1691. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act (title 50, sec. 1611); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. KUNKEL: 

H. R. 1692. A bill to exempt from the tax on 
amounts paid for long-distance telephone 
messages amounts paid by members of the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States: to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 1693. A bill to so amend the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924, as amended, as to 
eliminate all statutes of limitations on auto- 
matic, yearly renewable term or United States 
Government life (converted) insurance poli- 
cies; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1694. A bill to provide that inability 
of the individual veteran to follow any sub- 
stantially gainful occupation resulting from 
service-connected disability shall be deemed 
to be permanent total disability; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.1695. A bill to amend the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, approved December 21, 
1928; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H.R. 1696. A bill to equalize certain dis- 
ability benefits for Army officers; to the Come 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 1697. A bill to provide for assignment 
to nonhazardous posts of duty of certain 
members of the armed forces who have lost 
two or more members of their immediate 
family; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWERS: 

H. R. 1698. A bill to assure to persons Within 
the jurisdiction of every State due process of 
law and equal protection of the laws, and to 
prevent the crime of lynching; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 1699. A bill to establish an Optometry 
Corps in the Medical Department of the 
United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNYDER: 

H.R.1700. A bill to provide for the loca= 
tion, survey, and building of a system of 
transcontinental or superhighways, three 
east and west and six north and south high- 
ways; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 1701. A bill to amend section 5, Public 
Law 140, Seventy-seventh Congress; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 1702. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to extend the time for 
awarding decorations to persons for service 
in the armed forces in any war; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

H.R.1703. A bill to require that the Fed- 
eral contribution to States for old-age as- 
sistance shall be the full amount in cases 
where the State matches to the extent of its 
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ability; 
Means. 

H.R.1704. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of female dentists in the Dental Corps 
of the Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMASON: 

H.R.1705. A bill providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R. 1706. A bill to provide for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

H. J. Res. 80. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R.1707. A bill for the relief of Murray 

W. Moran; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAVIS: 

H.R.1708. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., and the Memphis Park 
Commission; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1709. A bill for the relief of the State 
of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.1710. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alma 
Richards and Mrs. Mary Block; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H.R.1711. A bill for the relief of Blanche 
H. Karsch, administratrix of the estate of 
Kate E. Hamilton; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1712. A bill for the relief of A. T. 
Steele and J. C. Corbitt; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R.1713. A bill for the relief of Canal 
Dredging Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1714. A bill for the relief of Perkins 
Gins, formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R.1715. A bill for the relief of W. T. 
Martin Luckett; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H.R.1716. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sue 
B. Bowen, as administratrix of the estate of 
Clyde Bowen, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R.1717. A bill for the relief of George 
Williams; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. HALE: 

H.R.1718. A bill for the relief of James A. 

Kelley; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R.1719. A bill to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. MICHENER: 

H.R.1720. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Nora C. Fetterhoff; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R.1721. A bill for the relief of Eli L, 

Scott; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H.R. 1722. A bill for the relief of the Vere 
mont Stone Products Corporation; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1723. A bill granting a pension to 
Clara L. Garvin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H.R.1724. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court for the Eastern 
District of Michigan to hear, determine, and 
render Judgment upon the claim of Nora 


to the Committee on Ways and 
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Ellsworth, guardian of Kenneth Edward Riis. 
worth, a minor; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 1725. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Surface Shaughnessy; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 1726. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Rosalie C. Hood; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

H.R.1727. A bill granting a pension to 
Margaret McAllister Barron; to the Commit. 
tee on Pensions. 

H.R. 1728. A bill for the relief of Claude 
Edwards; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1729. A bill for the relief of Winston 
Holder; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1730. A bill for the relief of John T, 
Cooper; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1731. A bill for the relief of Louis 
and Estelle Thomas; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THOMASON: 

H.R. °732. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Marie A. Shedd, Mrs. Maude C. Denney, Mrs. 
Mabel Glenn Gray, and Mrs. Ruth C. Shedd 
for injuries sustained when an Army truck 
was in collision with the car in which they 
were riding; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 


_and referred as follows: 


33. By Mr. SHORT: Petition of Mrs. Vance 
Bull and others of Jasper County, Mo., op- 
posing (1) legislation for the drafting of 
17-year-old boys for military service until 
more effective use is made of available man 
and woman power and (2) House bills 1806 
and 3947 or any like measure committing 
the Nation at this time to a program of 
post-war military training; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

34. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Texas 
School Executives and Teacher Trainers, re- 
solving that it is the earnest and considered 
conviction of that organization that our 18- 
year-old sons should not be sent into com- 
bat without adequate preparation and train- 
ing to be construed to mean the equivalent 
of 12 months; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1945 
b 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. ~ 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou great Jehovah, we pray Thee 
to incline our hearts to do Thy will. 
Keep us in the paths of rectitude and 
duty, crowning us with well-poised 
minds and with pure motives. As men 
and women called to serve a great peo- 
ple, forgive the poverty and unwisdom 
of our lives. Make us strong and coura- 
geous to bear and defend the truth. 

O' God, the long, long generations of 
the future are our constituents; we pray 
that the Congress may be an inspiration 
to every permanent movement for the 
good of our children and our children’s 
children. May they be buoyant in spirit 
and in love of country, led by the light 
of religion and a holy faith. We turn to 
Thee for guidance, that we, with the en- 
tire body of our citizens, may continue 
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to labor toward that destiny which was 
sealed by our immortal founding fathers. 


“O holy Lord, uplifted high 
With outstretched arms, in mortal 
woe 
Embracing in Thy wondrous love 
The sinful world that lies below, 
Give us an ever-living faith 
To gaze beyond the things we see; 
And, in the mystery of Thy death, 
Draw us and all men after Thee.” 


In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include a statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my‘own remarks in the RECorD and 
to include therein a short article on the 
world rubber situation by Mr. John L. 
Collyer, of the Goodrich Rubber Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and to include 
therein a poem by James Patrick Mc- 
Govern. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the ReEcorp in 
two instances, in one to include an edi- 
torial and in the other a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on today and on 
tomorrow, Thursday, I may address the 
House for 30 minutes following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered for those 
dates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
Thursday, I may address the House for 
20 minutes following the special orders 
heretofore entered for that date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

A CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATION OF 

POLICY 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ot the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that in order to exert our full 
force internationally, and to the end that 
we may realize the fruition of our hopes 
nationally, for which we fight, we must 
have a congressional declaration of 
American international policy to procure 
its eventual acceptance. We are asleep if 
we of the House of Representatives do 
not define it soon. 

I do not mean we should try here and 
now to deliver an ultimatum, as such. I 
insist we should have a platform on 
which to stand, from which to step as 
occasion requires, and from which to 
trade for position only if required. There 
will have to be some compromises, but 
not of principle. We need not expect, 
nor insist upon complete accord, nor total 
rejection or total acceptance of our 
proposition. We should propose at the 
outset and finally dictate the terms 
which suit us, else for what have we 
fought? That will take all the nerve we 
have. It is that which demands all we 
can give, now and then. 

We should have and make a clearly de- 
fined statement of general objectives to 
which Congress subscribes as such to sub- 
mit at the early conferences of the 
Big Three, to back up the President. 

There should be permitted no repeti- 
tion of the Wilson-League of Nations de- 
bacle. The President should know in ad- 
vance to what extent we will or will not 
support him as our _ representative. 
President Roosevelt should go armed, for 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quar- 
rel just.” 

We should furnish the ammunition 
and the power to enable him to enforce 
his, which are in the ultimate our, sug- 
gestions. 

We should insist, through him, upon 
the establishment of our place in the sun 
at the price we have paid for the leader- 
ship we propose to have and to take, and 
to hold, and we should say so; make it 
so, or quit now. That we do not con- 
template to do, nor until victory as 
spelled by unconditional surrender is ac- 
complished. 

We have taken our place. Destiny 
found it for us. It is now for us to keep 
it. To lose it would be a catastrophe 
for civilization. 

As our Chief Executive the President 
is our spokesman. We are the people. 
Without us and our support, history 
teaches that he is as helpless as a new- 
born babe. He will be doing business 
with adults in diplomacy. 

It is for Congress in toto to define 
a broad policy subject to such modifica- 
tion and compromises as do not com- 
promise us, superinduced by situations 
now beyond our control, which may arise, 
as will establish the perpetual peace we 
seek to establish. We representatives 
must have a program of our own. 

The people have given too much to lose 
all at a conference table again. We can- 
not afford to wait for anybody, parlia- 


mentary or otherwise. It is time we, 
the representatives of the people, did 
something before the next Big Three 
conference. The President has a right 
to insist to know what we, the pecple, 
will do. It is our business to tell him 
what they are willing to do to support 
him. It is not wholly up to any other 
branch of Congress as representatives 
of the States to define what the people 
at home will represent and insist shall 
be done. We could be too deferential 
parliamentarily for the good of the coun- 
try. It has happened before. As rep- 
sentatives of the people in the House of 
Representatives we should not let it hap- 
pen again. The burden of responsibility 
to the people and for the peace is on our 
shoulders. It is time for us to act. 


HOUSING FOR CONGRESSMEN 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time merely to announce that at 3 
o’clock on next Friday, January 26, a 
meeting will be held to hear proposals 
from Senators, Congressmen, and those 
properly interested in providing housing 
for Congressmen and their secretarial 
help. This meeting will be held in the 
Public Buildings and Grounds Commit- 
tee room in the Old House Office Build- 
ing, and, as I said, it will be at 3 o’clock 
on Friday afternoon. Not only will pro- 
posed amendments to the Sabath bill be 
considered, or to the Bilbo bill, but a 
number of architects, builders, and 
draftsmen will be at the meeting with 
proposals and eager to be heard. Anum- 
ber of lawmakers and their secretarial 
help are still without homes. 

There is considerable discussion with 
reference to an amendment to which- 
ever bill is adopted, assuming one will be, 
and I think one will be agreed to, pro- 
viding facilities to take care of the pages. 
Our pages are practically orphans up 
here from the time they arrive to the 
time they get back home. 

There are a number of things that will 
be considered at this meeting to be held 
at 3 o’clock on next Priday afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include an article by a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House on tomorrow for 30 min- 
utes at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and after any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time granted me 
under this special order may be trans- 
ferred to Friday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include in one a 
resolution on Poland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s table and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may have permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the housing 
situation. ‘i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and after the special or- 
der just granted the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Patrick], I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the REeEcorpD and to include 
therein a newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

RECESS 

The SPEAKER. There are a number 
of Members who have special orders for 
today who have not yet arrived on ac- 
count of the address we listened to this 
morning, and without objection the 
Chair will declare a recess for 10 min- 
utes. The House will stand in recess 
until 12:20. 

There was no objection; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House stood in recess until 12:20 p. m, 

AFTER RECESS 

The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
12:20 o’clock p. m. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr, RosBsion] is recognized 
fer 20 minutes. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I understood that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr, Brooks] was 
to speak today. I also understand that 
the Republicans are to have a conference 
this afternoon just after adjournment. 
I do not wish to take the time of the 
House now, so I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, at the conclusion 
of the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I aSk unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a very fine description of the con- 
cert given by the First Combat Infantry 
Band here in Washington recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include some 
editorial comment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? ; 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday rext, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp with reference to Hallett 
Johnson, recently appointed Ambassador 
to Costa Rica. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that it is doulstful that the House 
will be in session Friday. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that in the event 
the House does not meet on Friday I be 
permitted to address the House for 1 
hour on Thursday, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter regarding the services of ex-Senator 
Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okxla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
cer of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

EFFECTIVE USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF 


MANPOWER—STOP HOARDING OF MAN- 
POWER 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, we lis- 
tened this morning to high officials in 
the military service, and I think we are 
all in accord on the fact that everything 
possible should be done to make the win- 
ning of the war a certainty and at the 
earliest date. I believe there is oppor- 
tunity for us to improve the production 
in the factories and war plants all over 
this country, and I believe one of the 
greatest responsibilities resting upon the 
Congress now is to give the proper direc- 
tion that will bring about such an in- 
crease, throwing all of the resources and 
force of this Nation possible back of the 
war effort for the purpose of bringing 
victory at the earliest possible moment. 
To that end legislation is probably nec- 
essary. 

I rise to speak for a few minutes today 
to support in principle the Barrett bill 
(H. R. 1421) introduced by the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett]. It 
may need some refinement, it may need 
some change, it may need to be inte- 
grated at a certain point later by amend- 
ment if it ever gets to that stage, bring- 
ing in the cooperation and the force of 
the Manpower Commission, but I think 
it points in the right direction. That is 
my purpose in taking a little of the time 
of the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 
the Congress of the United States, after 
waiting for over 2 years for the execu- 
tive department and the War Manpower 
Commission to devise and enunciate 
sound policies for the effective use and 
aistribution of the manpower of this 
country—I repeat, the time has come 
when the Members of Congress who 
think independently and who are will- 
ing to free themselves from political 
pressure from any person or group 
should take the matter into their own 
hands and find at least a quick and tem- 
porary solution, and I believe the tem- 
porary solution I shall speak of might 
very well prove to be a sound and per- 
manent solution of the manpower prob- 
lem. 

I believe the essential elements neces- 
sary to such a solution are found in the 
bill H. R. 1421, recently introduced in the 
House by the gentleman from Wyoming, 
Congressman BarrRETT. I commend the 
study of this bill to the Members of the 
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House. It is a brief and very plain ap- 
proach to the problem. It is so simple 
that at first glance you may not compre- 
hend the effectiveness that could well be 
the result of the enactment of such legis- 
lation. It is a direct frontal attack. It 
is a bill which expresses its faith in the 
patriotism of the American people; it is 
not a compulsory bill; it is an American 
type of legislation that gives the IV-F 
men and all people who are not engaged 
in essential work for the prosecution of 
the war an opportunity to volunteer 
their services wherever the Government 
sees fit under their own signatures. It 
is a bill which decentralizes the solution 
of this matter and asks the people to 
help solve it rather than a bill giving 
compulsory and greater power to the 
Government here in Washington. Cer- 
tainly the people of this country who 
make up the greater part of this Gov- 
ernment should be directly called upon 
to volunteer a solution to this manpower 
problem before we fall into the footsteps 
of totalitarian governments and attempt 
to enforce and coerce our people further 
by directives and the threat of heavy 
fines and jail sentences. 

This bill, if enacted into law, for the 
first time will determine whether or not 
we have a general shortage of manpow- 
er. When enacted and put in operation 
there is little question but that its find- 
ings will show that we do not have as 
serious a shortage of Manpower as we 
are led to believe, but, to the contrary, 
we will find that our manpower is sim- 
ply not properly distributed to the points 
where shortages are complained of at 
the present time. Certainly it would be 
well to determine this fact before pass- 
ing a national service law which is in 
direct opposition to every principle of 
our form of government. The question 
for the Congress to decide is whether or 
not we want to make a sound and defi- 
nite approach in an attempt to find a 
real and lasting solution to this vexing 
problem. 

Mr. Speaker, briefly this is the ap- 
proach made by the Barrett bill. It calls 
upon the local selective service boards 
of the Nation to begin at once to call in 
and reclassify all men from 18 to 45 years 
of age with the exception of the I-A 
group, who are those now classified as 
ready for military service. Those called 
in will be classified: 

First. To find out if they are employed 
in essential war activities including ag- 
riculture. 

Second. If in war-supporting activity, 
Third. If they are regularly engaged in 
occupations necessary for the civilian 
economy of the State or Nation. 
Fourth. To reclassify IV-F’s to find 
out if they are in class I or I. 


45 who are not in these four classifica- 
tions who would be willing to sign up 
voluntarily to go into either of the first 
two classes. 

Mr. Speaker, in other words, everyone 
who is called in who is not now employed 
in essential war activity would be given 
the opportunity to voluntarily sign his 
name stating that he is willing to go into 
any employment requested by the Gov- 
ernment. The draft boards and the war 


Fifth. All other people between 18 and | 
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effort at once will receive the benefit of 
that tremendous power known as public 
sentiment. It is my judgment that 98 
percent of the IV-F men of the Nation 
will welcome an opportunity to get out 
from under the unjust cloud of suspi- 
cion due to no fault of their own and 
will gladly sign up, volunteering their 
services. 

There are over 4,000,000 of these men 
alone. In the other groups answering 
the call who are not employed in essen- 
tial war industry it is estimated that 
there are one and one-half million of 
them. Here you have a manpower of 
five and one-half million men who have 
not had a call or an opportunity by their 
Government through their local draft 
boards to enroll in the war effort. 

Would it not be wise to give them 
this opportunity rather than to pass a 
bill that will threaten them with heavy 
fines and jail sentences? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman from 
Illinois is making a very fine statement 
on this important problem. Does not 
the gentleman feel, and I believe he indi- 
cates that he does, that an appeal to the 
patriotism of the American people and 
to their loyalty will go much further to- 
ward getting this problem solved than an 
attempt to browbeat them and drive 
them into the necessary work? 

Mr. VURSELL. I think that approach 
at least should be made before the harsh- 
er approach is made. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Does the gentleman 
know of any efficient investigation that 
has been made of the waste of manpower 
in many of the war plants? I get reports 
from my district that indicate that thou- 
sands of people are not working at their 
jobs and that people are employed who 
are not needed. 

Mr. VURSELL. I think it is quite ob- 
vious there is great wastage of manpower, 
I will touch on that a little later. I be- 
lieve it will be corrected with this piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in the military forces it 
is estimated they will need 900,000 men 
by July 1. Many of the IV-F’s and other 
volunteers, under the provision of this 
bill, can take employment in the military 
camps of the Nation in a civilian capac- 
ity, releasing great numbers of military 
men who are now performing limited 
duty for more effective military work in 
the services for which they have been 
trained. 

Further military replacements can be 
had from the 1,000,000 young men be- 
coming 18 years of age each year. 

The Government estimates that we 
will need 700,000 more men in civilian 
war activity employment within the next 
6 months. There is little doubt but that 
more than enough of the IV-F’s and 
others will volunteer to furnish this man- 
power the Government seeks. Why not 
give these 5,500,000 men referred to at 
least the decency of a call to the service 
of their country in a civilian capacity 
before threatening them with fines and 


jail sentences? 
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Now I come to a most important pro- 
vision of the Barrett bill which provides 
and instructs every draft board in the 
industrial areas of this country to make 
an immediate survey of the industrial 
and war plants of the Nation, including 
those operated by the Army and Navy, 
to ascertain if there is hoarding of man- 
power and a wastage of labor. These 
Selective-service boards are given the 
power of subpena to call in the managers 
of such plants and any of their employees 
and take testimony under oath in mak- 
ing such investigation. However, it is 
anticipated that many patriotic employ- 
ees of these plants will voluntarily give 
evidence of such scandalous hoarding 
and wastage of manpower that will rock 
the Nation. If, when the investigation 
is completed, a surplus of manpower is 
found, the plant management must de- 
cide who shall be released from the pay 
rolls and give their names to the selec- 
tive-service board. 

The draft boards in the Nation cover- 
ing these industrial areas, the members 
of which have no axes to grind, can make 
such an investigation in a short period 
of time, and when this investigation is 
made the results are to be returned at 
once to the Director of Selective Service, 
to the Congress of the United States, and 
the press of the Nation. 

In this connection it will throw a very 
heavy load on the draft boards in the 
larger cities, and that is why I said pos- 
sibly some amendments could work out 
the problem; and therein lies an oppor- 
tunity to coordinate the agencies of the 
manpower organizations of the country. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? ; 

Mr. VURSELL. I jield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Undoubtedly the pro- 
posed National Service Act would create 
the most drastic control over the people 
of America in the 160 years of our his- 
tory. Has the gentleman heard any ex- 
planation why this proposal was not put 
forward to the people during the late 
political campaign so they could have 
passed upon it in the American way? 

Mr. VURSELL. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, I may say that 
it was not advanced by the President, 
as his remarks indicate, before the cam- 
paign. But I believe we should consider 
this matter without regard to any con- 
sideration except the common welfare of 
the soldiers who are fighting and in sup- 
port of the splendid military men of this 
country and as a relief to the taxpayers 
in keeping down the additional cost of 
the war effort. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect about that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. . Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL, I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am sure the gentle- 
man has read or seen accounts of the 
report of Senator Megap on shortage of 
manpower in some of the shipbuilding 
plants. Has the gentleman seen that 
report? 

Mr. VURSELL. I have seen that re- 
port and I expect to quote from it a little 
later. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I receive 
a great many letters from management 
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and persons working in the yards on 
this identical question about the wastage 
of manpower in various defense plants, 
and especially those which are operated 
under the so-called cost-plus system. 

In this connection General Hershey, 
when he was before a group of the Mem- 
bers the other day, said he had all the 
power that was necessary to induct any- 
body and everybody of military age in 
the Army, men between the ages of 18 
and 45. 

Mr. VURSELL. Answering the gen- 
tleman’s question I may say that I be- 
lieve General Hershey did make that 
admission, but circumscribed it with the 
thought that it would be rather danger- 
ous for him to start out on such a pro- 
gram at the present time. 

Mr, ROBSION of Kentucky. He said 
he had the power to draft them, though. 

Mr. VURSELL. This bill seeks to de- 
centralize that power over this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have an additional 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, here 
again the power of public opinion, that 
power upon which democracy was 
-founded and must be sustained, will work 
wonders toward solving this manpower 
shortage. Is there anything wrong with 
this provision of the bill? Can any pa- 
triotic citizen object to it? No well- 
meaning citizen wants hoarding of man- 
power going on throughout this Nation 
in these critical times. The War Man- 
power Commission and those in the ex- 
ecutive department of Government, with 
charges on every hand that there has 
been a waste of labor throughout the 
country by cost-plus contractors and 
others, have not made such an investi- 
gation and have failed in this most nec- 
essary approach in solving the man- 
power problem which is facing the 
Nation. 

It is the duty of the Members of Con- 
gress when we have these selective-serv- 
ice boards ready to do the job all over 
the country—I repeat, it is the duty of 
the Congress to implement these boards 
with extra help at the expense of the 
Government, if necessary, as is provided 
in the Barrett bill, so that we may find 
out whether or not countless thousands 
of men are retained by cost-plus con- 
tractors and others in the war plants of 
the Nation at high wages who are not 
given work to do and who are not per- 
mitted to render the service to their 
Government they thought they would 
be able to render when they were em- 
ployed in such war industries. Thou- 
sands of men all over the Nation have 
reported to the press, to their friends at 
home, and to the Members of Congress 
that these conditions are going on in 
many of the plants of the country. 
Thousands of men have resigned from 
jobs which were paying them over $250 
per month because they were too patri- 
otic to wait days, weeks, and months for 
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work that was not provided, yee at the 
same time drawing their checks regu- 
larly on pay day. Such hoarding of man- 
power is adding tremendously to the 
cost of our war production and is an 
added burden on the taxpayers of this 
Nation which should have been stopped 
in the very beginning. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I like what 
the gentleman is saying about an ap- 
proach to the manpower problems. Does 
he not feel, however, in these critical 
areas where there is a shortage of man- 
power that if a man is permitted, even 
forced, to do a full day’s work, perhaps 
lengthening the day of labor by 1, 2, or 4 
hours, will produce the desired results 
instead of a forced draft of labor? 

Mr. VURSELL. I think the great ma- 
jority of labor wants to do a day’s work 
if properly supervised and if given the 
work to do. Naturally the way things 
have been going the morale of labor has 
been lowered in many instances and, of 
course, many have taken advantage of 
such a situation and doubtless are loafing 
on the job. 

It is endangering the economy of the 
country. Our citizens who are asked to 
buy bonds until it hurts to support the 
war effort want this thing stopped. .This 
bill provides an opportunity for the first 
substantial effort along this line to be 
made. It is the very crux of the man- 
power problem. The manpower problem 
cannot be solved until the wasteful 
hoarding of labor in the war plants of 
the Nation and in the Army and 
Navy and in the Federal Government 
is cleaned up. These Selective Service 
boards properly implemented by the pro- 
vision of this bill can, and will, get the 
job done in a forthright manner and 
with the least possible delay. 

Let me give you an example which 
was published on the front pages of 
every newspaper in the Nation yesterday. 
The result of an investigation of the 
Bipartisan Committee of the Senate em- 
powered to make such an investigation 
of the wastefulness of manpower. This 
happened in the Norfolk Navy Yard, close 
to Washington. One of the members of 
that Senate investigating committee gave 
out the following report. He said: 

On a surprise visit to Norfolk Navy Yard 
we found idleness and loafing on a big scale 
with so many men assigned to some jobs 
they cainot even all squeeze into the place. 
Part of the help was employed in making 
inlaid chess boards, doll houses, dog houses, 
and napkin rings, others were employed in 
making a 25-foot mahogany dining-room 
table being turned out in the midst of war 
to be used for just one oyster feast to be 
attended by a few of the shop masters, an- 
other table 16 feet long, 40 inches wide, with 
a 12-inch back upon which oysters would be 
placed for opening. The chess boards were 
inlaid with birdseye maple and even inlaid 
chess symbols. 


Members of the committee joined in 
the statement that the widespread loaf- 
ing they had observed was the fault of 
top managers rather than the workers 
whose morale was being lowered by the 
waste and extravagance they saw. 
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The men themselves, the members of 
the committee said, think there are too 
many of them-on the job. They said 
they were unable to do an honest day’s 
work. Members of the committee said 
that they had reason to believe that the 
record of the Norfolk Navy Yard, in com- 
parison with other naval yards, is excel- 
lent. They have built and repaired 
many great ships, but they are wasting 
labor, 

The committee reported: 


Men are told to stretch out jobs and to 
appear to be working. 

When investigators go through the men 
are warned in advance to Iook busy. They 
must put work into machines even if they 
merely ruin metals. A few minutes before 
the investigators actually appear another 
warning is given by a Paul Revere, who tears 
through the shop just ahead of the investi- 
gators. Our committee did not receive this 
treatment, probably because we appeared on 
short notice. It was worked on others. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
referred to or does he intend to refer to 
the letter of the Secretary of the Navy 
in which he attempted to justify that 
practice? 

Mr. VURSELL. I am referring to the 

eport that has been given out by the 
committee, which ridicules, in my judg- 
ment, the letter from the Navy officials 
who sought to intervene and cushion the 
shock to the American people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Of course, the whole 
sum and substance of the letter attempt- 
ing to justify that practice of hoarding 
of labor, loafing, and misapplication of 
labor is based upon the theory or upon 
the argument that inasmuch as the navy 
yards produce a certain amount they 
should not be criticized notwithstanding 
the fact they might have produced a 
third or a half more. Until the Army 
and Navy get around to demanding full 
production instead of just part-time pro- 
duction, we will never cure that evil. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman is quite 
right, and the purpose of this bill is to 
get at that very real objective. It was 
testified to that so many men were hired 
and crowded into places that they could 
not work. The strange thing about it is 
that the men themselves informed the 
committee and patriotically made the 
effort to help get that situation cleaned 
up in the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ilinois has 
again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


- he given an additional 5 minutes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? ~° 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman will 
recall that more than a year ago a simi- 
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by the House Subcommittee on Naval 
Affairs, which held hearings here, with 
reference to the Brewster plant, so it is 
nothing new. The practice has been 
going on for 2 or 3 years that we know of. 
Mr. VURSELL, I think that is in the 
main correct. 

A national service act, empowered 
with the threat of heavy fines and jail 
penalties, will further congest these 
overloaded war plants, where labor is 
being hoarded, and add to the confusion, 
for lack of work and lack of space to 
work in will not increase production, but 
will put a premium on idleness and add 
to the cost of the unthinkable height of 
the national debt, will hinder civilian 
business and civilian services, and will 
further deplete the farm manpower of 
the country with a reduction in the pro- 
duction of food to feed our armed forces, 
our civilians, to supply our commitments 
to lend-lease and the liberated coun- 
tries of the world. Instead of equipping 
the Manpower Commission and the Se- 
lective Service with whip and spur to 
ride herd on the American people with 
greater centralized power, driving them 
like sheep into the defense-plant corrals, 
the Barrett bill will reverse the situa- 
tion and do what should have been done 
months ago, stop labor hoarding in these 
plants by opening the gates of these 
hoarded reserves and allowing the un- 
employed labor, at the expense of the 
Government, to be transferred to where 
it is needed and will release a great 
quantity of manpower of the proper age 
for entry into the military services who, 
because of past practices, are now de- 
ferred. It will reach into the over 
3,000,000 people now on the Federal pay 
rolls, and will assort thousands of them 
into the armed forces and back into the 
civilian economy of the country to the 
great relief of the taxpayers and to their 
entire satisfaction. 

Out near San Francisco is one of the 
great shipbuilding plants. The local 
management was calling for 40,000 extra 
employees. Mr. Kaiser, on this com- 
plaint of manpower shortage, sent some 
of his top men in to make an investiga- 
tion and to adopt a better policy for 
production. 

The result was that instead of employ- 
ing 40,000 more men, over 20,000 were 
released from the pay rolls of the plant 
and production with this lesser force was 
increased 150 percent. 

There is little question but that many 
war plants in the Nation can be oper- 
ated with greater production than at 
present without calling any more skilled 
mechanics into that phase of the war 
effort. There is little question but that 
countless thousands are being held in 
war plants at Government expense 
where there is already a surplus of labor 
which should be released to those plants 
which have a shortage of labor. 

This is the first definite and real 
approach pointing to the solution of this 
No. 1 problem that has been offered to 
my knowledge by any piece of legislation 
within the past 2 years, 

Here is a bill that, in my judgment, the 
labor leaders of the Nation should rally 
to its support. When this bill is passed 
you will be amazed at the number of con- 
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tractors in the war plants of the Nation 
who will begin to cut down their forces 
and get rid of unnecessary employees 
before the¥Y are exposed to the bar of 
public opinion and to the Government of 
this country. At least they will quickly 
begin to put their houses in order in the 
industrial plants of the Nation. This 
bill will furnish the manpower needed in 
the Nation through its voluntary provi- 
sions and through its power of investiga- 
tion in the war plants and may reduce 
the cost of Government billions of 
dollars. 

It is not too late to give this relief to 
the Nation and to speed up the war effort 
by the adoption of this measure. I 
believe this bill is the real answer to the 
problem. If this bill is enacted into law, 
the people will rise up and acclaim the 
Congress, 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I wish 
to commend the gentleman on the splen- 
did summation he has made of this great 
problem. I think it is perhaps the most 
important question before the American 
people today. I heartily agree with ev- 
erything the gentleman has said. I am 
quite certain that if the people of this 
Nation were properly aroused and told 
the exact facts as to the conditions con- 
fronting our fighting men and the neces- 
sity for backing them up to the limit, 
there is no question that American labor, 
American industry, and American agri- 
culture would do everything necessary to 
get the job done on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. VURSELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Military Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the 
subject of manpower. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the gentleman introduced the 
amended bill that is being reported on? 

Mr. MAY. No; Ihave not. That bill 
will not be ready for introduction until 
the committee passes on it at 2 o’clock 
or shortly thereafter. It will then be 
immediately introduced and a number 
assigned to it, and it will be available 
in the morning. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks on the subject The Future of 
Fifty Million Tons of United States Ships, 
and to include therein certain state- 
ments. I may say that the cost of 
printing this in the Recorp will be 
$138.50, and I ask that this matter may 
be printed in the Record notwithstand< 
ing the additional cost 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by the 
Honorable Grover M. Moscowitz, United 
States district judge, eastern district of 
New York, at the annual banquet of the 
New York Association of the Commercial 
Law League of America on December 11, 
1944, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order for today. If, at the time 
my name is called, I am not present, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunptT]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a short editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE AMERICAN COAL MINER 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have asked for this time to present to the 
House the war-production record of the ~ 
American coal miner. It is a record in 
production that every American should 
be proud of, because it reflects patriot- 
ism, love of country, and a burning de- 
sire to contribute to the war effort. Iam 
confident that the impartial historian of 
tomorrow in recording labor’s great con< 
tribution to the war effort will proclaim 
that no segment of our great labor popu- 
lation made a more outstanding war- 
production record than the men who 
supplied our Nation and to some extent, 
to say the least, our allies, with coal. The 
record is fully set out in the United Mine 
Workers Journal of January 1, 1945, 
which I intend to read to the House be- 
fore concluding. Let me first, however, 
call your attention to some of the high- 
lights in the article. 

First. The 1944 American coal-produc- 
tion record is the greatest coal-produc- 
tion record in the history of the world. 
We produced 620,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal and 64,500,000 tons of 
anthracite coal, making a combined ton- 
nage of 684,500,000 tons. 

Second. The 684,500,000 tons of bitu- 
minous and anthracite coal produced in 
1944 by the American coal miners ex- 
ceeds the combined coal production of 
the rest of the world. 

Third. The 1944 coal production ex- 
ceeds the 1943 coal production by 31,- 


000,000 tons, 
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Fourth. The previous high in coal pro- 
duction was in 1918 when we produced 
678,500,000 tons. A comparison of the 
1944 production with the 1918 production 
brings out some startling—well nigh un- 
believable—facts. 

In 1918 it took 760,000 coal miners to 
produce 678,500,000 tons of coal. In 1944 
it only took 479,000 miners to produce 
684,500,000 tons. In other words, in 1944, 
479,000 coal miners produced 6,000,000 
tons of coal more than 760,000 miners 
produced in 1918. Just stop for a mo- 
ment you who seem to be skeptical of 
the accomplishments of the American 
coal miner, and contemplate the record: 
reducing the number of miners by 281,- 
000 and increasing the tonnage by 
6,000,000 tons—37 percent fewer miners 
producing 6,000,000 more tons of coal. 
The record is all the more remarkable 
when you consider that in 1918 the aver- 
age age of the miners was 32 years and 
in .944 the average age had gone up to 
45 years. Why this great increase in the 
average age? Let me tell you: Thou- 
sands upon thousands of young men em- 
ployed in the mines before the war are 
now in the armed forces. To take their 
places, thousands of old coal miners— 
many of them now 70 to 80 years of age 
and who had retired because of old age 
or infirmities—prompted by the patri- 
otic urge to carry on in the place of their 
fighting sons and grandsons, and anxious 
to contribute their part to the war effort, 
donned their work clothes and went back 
into the mines, knowing when they did 
so that they were assuming a great risk 
to life and limb, because the mining of 
coal is a hazardous undertaking to the 
young and strong and doubly so to the 
aged andinfirm. As proof let me record 
that the fatal and nonfatal accidents in 
coal mines ruse from 61,089 in 1940 to 
78,064 in 1943. The figures for 1944 have 
not been released. The 1940 to 1943 
record of accidents is as follows: 

In 1840 there were 1,308 fatal and 59,- 
781 nonfatal accidents, making a total 
of 61,089. 

In 1941 there were 1,266 fatal and 
63,465 nonfatal accidents, making a 
total of 64,731. 

In 1942 there were 1,482 fatal and 172,- 
000 nonfatal accidents, making a total 
of 73,482. 

In 1943 there were 1,394 fatal and 76,- 
670 nonfatal accidents, making a total 
of 78,064. 


Fifth. The 684,500,000 tons in 1944 
are 20,000,000 more tons than the Gov- 
ernment authorities estimated the coal 
production at the beginning of the year 
1944. In other words, the miners ex- 
ceeded the Government estimate by 20,- 
000,000 tons. And remember this record 
was made in spite of a decrease in coal 
mine manpower during the year, due to 
disabilities, retirements, and enlistments 
in the military service of 30,000 men. 

Sixth. Storage stocks of coal are 15,- 
000,000 higher than they were when we 
entered the war. Bituminous coal stocks 
as of December 1, 1944, totaled 65,000,000 
tons, 

Now, having given you the high lights 
in the war production of coal as revealed 
by the article referred to, let me read the 
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article to you, because I believe it will 
open the eyes of many Members: 


MvucH-MALIGNED AMERICAN COAL MINERS 
BrEAK ALL PRODUCTION RECORDS IN 1944 


(Ep1Tor’s NoTteE.—Official figures released by 
the Department of the Interior, on coal pro- 
duction, may be at variance with the totals of 
1944 coal production used in this summary, 
but the fact is that it is many months follow- 
ing the close of the calendar year before cor- 
rect totals are available. These belated to- 
tals invariably add from two to five million 
additional tons to the totals reported by the 
Department at the year end.) 

American coal miners, and the coal indus- 
try as a whole, despite the shenanigans of 
certain managements, can look their fellow 
Americans in the eye in the midst of all the 
claims and counterclaims of manpower short- 
ages, production delays, misdirected efforts, 
and countless other accusations which have 
flared of late in official circles as regards al- 
leged shortages of munitions, supplies, and 
take a bow. 

Four hundred _ seventy-nine thousand 
bituminous and anthracite miners, respond- 
ing to the Nation’s demand for increased coal 
production on the home front, and to supply 
the ever-increasing but undisclosed demands 
of our allies, literally tore the cover off the 
ball to establish an all-time production rec- 
ord of 684,500,000 tons in 1944—20,000,000 
tons more coal than Government authorities 
were willing to admit at the start of the 
year as being obtainable with the decreased 
manpower available. Such an achievement 
is something for the boys over there and 
the war effort at home which the industry 
has every right to feel proud of and boast 
about. The industry faced many difficulties 
and hazards to life and property in the re- 
pair and maintenance of old and defective 
equipment to achieve the result. 

There were not quite as many directives 
and press releases relating to coal issued by 
the combined Government agencies and op- 
erators’ associations as there were millions of 
tons of coal produced, but, looking over the 
shelf-laden stacks of words, sermons, sta- 
tistical summaries, and public appeals in this 
office, and without an official count, we judge 
that it was a close race. 


Despite all the directives and, in certain 
instances, failure of management to func- 
tion through the medium of joint mine pro- 
duction committees, machinery shortages, 
lack of repair parts, dwindled manpower, de- 
creased transportation facilities for miners, 
confused distribution, delayed action and 
stalling tactics by Government agencies— 
purposely planned to avoid validating nego- 
tiated wage agreements—lawsuits by some 
operators to circumvent the law of the land 
providing portal to portal payments, Amer- 
ican coal miners patriotically set about to 
do the job plainly necessary to keep the 
wheels of American industry and transpor- 
tation delivering in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties the implements of war needed to speed 
victory. 

Although the story has been told over 
and over again, too few people in the United 
States seem to recognize that without coal— 
and plenty of it—the war-production effort 
could not be maintained, to say nothing of 
being increased month after month. 

American coal miners produced in 1944 a 
total of 684,500,000 tons of anthracite and 
bituminous coal—more than the combined 
production of the rest of the world. Bitu- 
minous production totaled 620,000,000 tons— 
an increase of 31,000,000 tons over 1943. 
Anthracite production totaled 64,500,000 
tons—an increase of 4,000,000 tons over 1943. 
The over-all increase of 35,000,000 tons ap- 
proximates 5.1 percent. 

The 1944 production records were achieved 
despite a decrease in manpower during the 
year, due to permanent and partial dis- 
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abilities, retirements, enlistments in the 
military services and other causes, of approx. 
imately 30,000 men, and an increase in the 
average age of miners employed of 13 years, 
from 32 to 45 years. Demonstrating their 
loyalty to the Nation’s war effort, 15,009 
miners over the social-security retirement 
age of 65—many between the ages of 70 and 
80—remained on the job, while others re. 
turned to the mines from retirement to take 
up any available task which could be as. 
signed to them to meet needed coal re. 
Guirements. 

The efficiency of the production efforts of 
American coal miners in 1944 stands out all 
the more remarkable when compared with 
the previous record high established in 1918 
during World War No. 1. 

In 1918, 613,000 bituminous coal miners 
produced 579,500,000 tons of coal, while 
147,000 anthracite coal miners produced 
99,000,000 tons—a total production of 
678,500,000 tons by 760,000 miners. 

In 1944, 72,000 anthracite miners and 
407,000 bituminous miners—a total of 
479,000—produced, on a basis of 281,000 
fewer men employed, 6,000,000 tons more 
coal than were produced in 1918, a reduction 
in manpower of approximately 37 percent— 
all of which tells the story of why Americans 
enjoy the cheapest coal produced in the 
world. 

In 1944, as in 1943, coal miners sacrificed 
their vacation periods, worked holidays in 
bad air and under dangerous conditions, in 
some cases where companies flatly refused 
to install safety devices and improved venti- 
lation, and in others where companies could 
not obtain the machinery and devices to 
comply with the safety recommendations of 
Federal and State mine inspectors. 

Coal-mine fatalities for 1944 are not avail- 
able except for the number killed, which 
total 934 for the first 9 month, of which 810 
deaths were in bituminous and 124 in an- 
thracite. Both fatal and nonfatal accidents 
have been increasing since 1940, with 61,089 
recorded for 1940 and 78,064 for 1943. 

All the while the miners were slugging 
and digging the record 1944 coal production, 
hardly a week passed that coal associations 
did not indulge. in their favorite pastime of 
giving out news releases attacking miners for 
absenteeism, These figures usually included 
the sick, disabled on compensation, worn- 
out old men who cannot take it every day, 
men forced to lay off and take their children 
to nearby communities for medical care for 
lack of mine-community doctors, and those 
absent for many other reasons who should 
not, in all fairness to American coal miners, 
be included in honest absenteeism account- 
ing. 

Topping all the publicity show and re- 
sorting to full-time competition of using 
the coal industry to get all possible indi- 
vidual news space for personal play, the 
Solid Fuels Administration seldom let a day 
pass without grinding out some release con- 
taining refigured calculations of an esti- 
mated, growing coal shortage. All this was 
indulged in face of the fact that during 
many months of 1944 thousands of miners 
were forced to work short time because, in 
the scheme of preferential buying, the coals 
they mined were snubbed by purchasers and 
the operators for whom they worked were 
forced to curtail running time for lack of 
orders. 

Some of the publicity about “the growing 
coal shortage,” unless understood fully by 
the trade, would lead one to believe that the 
coal miners were very negligent and should 
be blamed for mining inferior coals. In 
other words, all miners had to do to mine 
the kind and size of coal that the prefer- 
ential buyers wanted was simply to follow 
the course of one in a garden—pick the big 
tomatoes and pass up the little ones—or ex- 
ercise the same selectivity in loading coal 
that the grower does when grading oranges 
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or any other fruit. In fact, we believe the 
result of these releases which came with such 
frequency induced many consumers to think 
that they would be foolish to take whatever 
was offered them at the time; let it go to the 
other fellow and they would get the cream 
of the crop later on. 

STORAGE STOCKS HAVE GROWN SINCE WAR BEGAN 


Bituminous coal stocks as of December 1 
totaled 65,000,000 tons. Storage stocks of 
coal are 15,000,000 tons higher now than they 
were when we entered the war. (We believe 
that, at a minimum, stocks are 7,000,000 tons 
higher than reported. We don't trust volun- 
tary war estimates of stocks on hand by 
consumers.) 

The ability of the American coal industry 
to supply every need and build up reserve 
stocks—while every other country in the 
world has exhibited such a miserable failure 
in meeting its coal requirements—is but an- 
other demonstration of the efficiency of 
American coal miners. 

Early, cold December weather, which 
brought rains that flooded mines and snow- 
drifts that stopped all transportation, closed 
mines in Pennsylvania, southern West Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere for 4 to 5 days, resulting 
in a production loss of 4,000,000 tons. Many 
consumers who had postponed adequate stor- 
age became anxious buyers, wflling to discard 
their preferential specifications and accept 
the kind of coals which they refused to buy 
when many mines were operating on cur- 
tailed running time. Such consumers have 
now rushed and increased spot buying, but 
there is, however, no over-all coal shortage 
now, nor will there be one in the immediate 
months to come. 

Lake shipments of coal in 1944 established 
a new record, in keeping with production, 
totaling 54,000,000 tons—an increase of 
8,300,000 tons over 1943. 

Both anthracite and bituminous ship- 
ments to New England registered increases, 
while nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal were 
shipped from the Midwest territory to the 
Washington-Oregon region, which consti- 
tutes one of the most uneconomic and 
unlooked-for developments in coal distribu- 
tion connected with the war effort. : 

Little publicity is given to shipments of 
coal to our allies. Just who gets the coal, in 
whose vessels it is shipped, what the terms 
are, who pays for it—if anybody—whether 
on lend-lease or otherwise, constitutes one 
of those bureaucratic war-suppressed confi- 
dences which the coal industry, and espe- 
cially the coal miner, is not supposed to know 
about. 

Another partial news black-out, although 
referred to occasionally, is the constant de- 
crease in transportation facilities available 
for coal miners to get to and from their work. 
Then we have mine explosions which not only 
take the lives of men but decrease coal pro- 
duction sometimes as high as 5,000 tons a 
day for months, or maybe a whole year, which 
are played down; also floods, snowstorms, 
and influenza epidemics. 

All of these important factors in employ- 
ment and production receive but scant pub- 
licity, while the results are played up in the 
monthly charts of absenteeism and weekly 
production figures. 

Although American coal production in 1944 
totals more than all the rest of the world 
combined, the job of fueling our allies and 
liberated countries and increased shipping, 
together with meeting the expanded domes- 
tic and manufacturing needs of the United 
States, as a result of diverting oil and gas, 
constitutes a load that will eventually 
break the camel’s back, even though our 
“burrocratic” statesmen in their good-will 
travels and conferences do not take such a 
factual result into consideration when they 
offer our last shirt as convincing proof of 
America’s all-out war effort. 





During the course of the past 3 years in- 
ternational officials of the U. M. W. A. have 
met and talked with representatives of the 
coal industry and Government officials rep- 
resenting various nations allied with our 
war effort. Im every case these representa- 
tives have persisted in their inquiry: 

“How do you get American Coal miners to 
do the job they are doing?” 

In each instance the representatives of our 
allied nations have confessed their inability 
to overcome a lag in coal production in their 
own countries. They have been free to as- 
sert that, regardless of all the compulsory 
efforts taken—conscription, draft threats, ar- 
bitrated and enforced wage rates—increased 
production has not resulted. These men 
read the statistics of American coal produc- 
tion. Many have visited American coal 
mines. They witness mechanized develop- 
ment, strip-pit operations and hand-loading 
mines and they marvel even at the high rate 
of production in hand-loading mines. Yet, 
somehow or other, in the planned economy 
of their nations, with compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and all the other bulwarks to force 
workers to produce in a regimented econ- 
omy, they have become so baffled in their 
viewpoints that they simply cannot under- 
stand how, through the simple operation of 
a collective-bargaining wage agreement, free 
from the policing and direction of produc- 
tion by Government agencies, such continu- 
ity of operation and production results can 
possibly be attained. 

All of which is another way of saying that 
wherever free collective, bargaining has pre- 
vailed in American industry on a Nation- 
wide basis, such as in the Coal industry, the 
most fruitful productive efforts have fol- 
lowed. 

The leadership of the U. M. W. A. had a dif- 
ficult time in 1943 and on into 1944 in cham- 
pioning the maintenance of free collective 
bargaining in the American coal industry, 
the sacrificing of which would have resulted 
in a far different coal-production story for 
1944. It was a hard road for the U. M. W. A. 
to maintain the present collective-bargain- 
ing status in the face of the Government’s 
determination to deny miners just wage de- 
mands and shove them about from agency to 
agency when the preservation of free collec- 
tive bargaining in the industry meant the 
salvation of the American war-production 


effort. 

The Government took over nearly all coal 
mines on several occasions; took over others 
from time to time. Yet the belief of mine 
workers in their union, their solidarity in 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of 
free collective bargaining, finally resulted in 
the negotiation of a national wage agreement 
on a collective-bargaining basis for the coal 
industry as a whole. This enabled the coal 
industry to continue with such freedoms as 
are basically essential to maintain high pro- 
ductive efficiency. 

It is generally admitted that American coal 
miners have been the most maligned of all 
American workingmen by politicians, the 
press, and radio. The following appraisal by 
the S. F. A. of the problems faced and results 
obtained, culled from a year-end press re- 
lease, confirms the outstanding 1944 per- 
formance of American coal miners: 

“The biggest factor in the fuel problem is 
the lack of manpower and equipment for in- 
creasing production as rapidly as require- 
ments have arisen. The coal mines have lost 
one out of every five men employed in peace- 
time. And, the average age of the coal miner 
is now forty-five, 13 years older than before 
the war. 

“To help counteract these conditions, mine 
working hours have been increased 37 per- 
cent. Thousands of inexperienced, physi- 
cally inferior, or aged men have been re- 
cruited for mine work. Many of these are 
men who had been retired because of age, 
including a large number now 70 to 80 or 
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more years old. The advanced age of the 
average coal miner is an important factor, in 
view of the arduous, dangerous work involved 
in mining. But despite their handicaps, the 
preponderance of the coal miners are digging 
more coal per man each day than at any time 
in history, and the remainder are also giving 
a good account of themselves. 

“Wherever manpower and materials per- 
mitted, mine capacity has been expanded, 
particularly in the higher-grade coals for 
which the need is most acute.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes today following the other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Delegate 
from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor» 
and to include therein an address by 
Archbishop Cushing, of Boston. I am 
advised by the Printing Odjice that this 
will cost $156. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, notwithstanding the cost, the 
. extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a letter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. De Lacy] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LEGISLATION 


Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
military successes in the Pacific, of 
American and British arms in Europe, 
and the breath-taking advance of the 
Red Army, have given rise to a fresh 
wave of hope that the European phase 
of the war may be substantially shorter 
than previously thought. But long or 
short, we know the war will not be lightly 
won. 

To save American lives, to insure our 
fighting fronts the war materials they 
need at the time they need them and in 
the quantities they need, President 
Roosevelt in his annual state of the 
Union message asked for the enactment 
of national service legislation. He em- 
phasized that such legislation is even 
more necessary as the approaching cli- 
max of the war demands that America 
strain every human and natural resource 
to win. 

Surely no one can quarrel with the 
principle that everyone be required to do 
his full share in the hard work that lies 
ahead. 

Surely no one could live with his con- 
science if it should later be established 
that Hitler or the Mikado got a breath- 
ing space, a time in which to butcher 
mbre tens of thousands, because our own 
or the armies of any of our allies lacked 
essential supplies they could have had 
with a little more effort on our part. 
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And TI think, Mr. Speaker, that no 
group in the country has realized this 
sobering truth more thoroughly than 
labor, more keenly than the millions of 
men and women in our war plants, whose 
sons and husbands and brothers make up 
the bulk of our fighting forces, whose 
skill and long hours have produced the 
greatest quantity of deadly armaments 
this world has ever known, whose patri- 
otism is perhaps best of all expressed in 
the overwhelming determination with 
which labor, despite a thousand provoca- 
tions, has adhered to its no-strike 
pledge. 

In the district which I have the honor 
to represent, Mr. Speaker, and where I 
have just put in 2 years as a machinist in 
a shipyard, there has not been a strike or 
any serious stoppage of work since 1940. 
The makers of the far-sweeping B-29, 
the men and women of Boeing’s, the 
builders of our bristling new destroyers 
launched and commissioned at Todd- 
Pacific in Seattle, the Bremerton Navy 
Yard workers, the workers in countless 
subcontract shops, small boat yards, 
foundries, and those upon whose skill 
and back-breaking hours depends the 
speedy repair of battle-damaged ships— 
these unsung Americans in the main 
have stuck to their jobs. They are 
maligned as slackers and loafers. They 
are badly housed in hastily thrown up 
new or crowded old dwellings. They 
face acute transportation problems. 
They are attacked as greedy for high 
wages and as spendthrifts, although 
efter tax deductions and bond payments, 
their weekly pay checks are scarcely ade- 
quate to meet the high prices they pay 
for food and shelter, and although many, 
like some Members of Congress, are com-= 
pelled, at double expense, to maintain 
their families back in their home towns 
and themselves in the war center where 
they work. 

Above all, war workers worry that 
when the war is won and their plant 
closes down or reconverts, they will be 
cast aside, stranded without funds, with- 
out a job or even the means of becoming 
retrained for work that might be found, 
They know, cf course, that Congress has 
guaranteed post-war farm prices for a 
Gefinite period, post-war profits for busi- 
ness for a definite period, and they ap- 
plaud the benefits which Congress has 
enacted for returning veterans. 

They also know that they are the only 
main link in the whole, vital, working 
and fichting mechanism we have built 
to win this war who face the future with- 
out some assurance from their country 
that a prolonged reconversion period will 
not plunge them into hopeless depression 
and despair. 

These and other factors, such as sub<« 
standard wages in some areas, Overcon- 
fidence spread at times that the war is 
just about over, the shocking fact of 
labor hoarding in some plants, are part 
of the series of problems which we lump 
together as our manpower problem. 

One important reason for some labor 
shortage can be laid directly to Govern- 
ment agencies themselves, which gen- 
erally speaking have not sufficiently in- 
sisted on the maximum possible decen- 
tralization of war production. The ree 
sult is painfully manifest just outside my 
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own district, where a shipyard is having 
its contracts canceled, a labor force is 
being dispersed, most of it composed of 
local, part-time subsistence farmers who 
will gladly work at any reasonable dis- 
tance from their homes but will not 
travel hours a day into Seattle shipyards 
or airplane plants. 

Or again, in my district and just out- 
side it are large trailer camps where war 
workers and their families exist in one 
cramped room. I have worked with men 
trying to do a full day’s work after sleep- 
ing every night for as long as 2 weeks in 
the back seat of their cars, waiting for a 
place to live, trying to decide whether 
they could stick it out or would have to 
go back home. 

No national service legislation, how- 
ever badly needed for some purposes, will 
touch these underlying causes of man- 
power shortages. And, of course, it is 
not to be expected that a national service 
act should be the vehicle for guarantee- 
ing post-war jobs to war workers and re- 
turning veterans, for solving housing and 
transportation problems in war con- 
gested areas, or for planning cut-backs 
and switch-overs in war production to 
make the most of local labor pools. 

But that’s just the reason why a 
national service act, by itself, will not 
accomplish as much as the able and dis- 
tinguished members of the Military 
Affairs Committee may hope it will. 

Perhaps it is particularly unfortunate 
that the committee’s bill, despite its 
many good features, reportedly contains 
a provision which if enacted by Congress 
would signal the return of the open shop, 
the sweat shop, the inhuman speed-up 
and stretch-out systems formerly com- 
mon in large-scale American industry. 

Passage of a law containing a provi- 
sion of that kind will multiply our man- 
power problems, It will aid and comfort 
the few irresponsibles both in capital and 
in labor who are even now straining 
every effort to move the great body of 
labor from its steadfast observance of 
its no-strike pledge. It will cause mil- 
lions of Americans to feel that, in the 
midst of a great war for freedom, a total 
war requiring the whole effort of every- 
one, their country is nevertheless willing 
to turn aside from its great purpose in 
order to war against free American labor 
organizations, built under national law 
and through collective bargaining for 
the purpose of bettering the individual 
worker and guaranteeing that our fight- 
ing men will have American living stand- 
ards to which to return. 

The proposed bill reportedly does not 
include, moreover, a provision carrying 
out the wise request of the President that 
a guarantee be given against the use of 
national service to lower wage standards 
or destroy plant seniority, And, asI say, 
despite the good features of the com- 
mittee bill, whether Congress passes it or 
not, we shall still find it necessary to 
take other and farther-reaching steps 
to get at the roots of our labor shortage. 

With the diffidence that properly be- 
comes a new Member in this great body, 
I therefore venture the suggestion that 
the first step toward the solution of this 
difficult series of problems is, as pro- 
posed by responsible spokesmen of labor 
and industry, the calling of a manpower 
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conference to be attended by appropriate 
Government representatives, by labor, by 
industry, and by agriculture for the pur. 
pose of tightening up the workings of 
existing legislation and directives, of se. 
curing greater voluntary Cooperation on 
local and national levels, and for joint 
agreement on such legislation as may be 
further required to ensure the maximum 
war service from everyone available and 
able to work. 

I respectfully suggest, further, that the 
gentlemen of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, who have served their country 
so honorably in the enactment of much 
legislation lying at the very cornerstone 
of the whole war effort, for the time be- 
ing keep the proposed bill under advise. 
ment in committee and either them- 
selves initiate, or ask Justice Byrnes, or 
the President himself, to call a Govern- 
ment-labor-industry-agriculture confer- 
ence on the manpower shortage for the 
purpose of determining just how much 
improvement can,be made under existing 
laws, how far voluntary agreements can 
be extended and enforced, and what leg- 
islation is required of Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Washington has 
expired. 

Mr. DE LACY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LACY. Since labor, industry, 
and agriculture are all aware of existing 
inadequacies, out of such a conference 
can only come a better understanding of 
what each must do to fight this hard war 
through, and concrete legislative pro- 
posals to strengthen the War Manpower 
Commission in procurement and alloca- 
tion of needed labor. 

While I feel that the main step at this 
time is agreement among the principles 
involved in the use and direction of man- 
power, and not legislative action, in the 
form proposed at this time, I would like 
to take this opportunity to say also that 
the President’s messages to this session 
have asked for action on many other 
recommendations and policies as well. 

Not only has he presented a brilliant 
outline of the course and strategy of the 
war and a solid, clearly understandable 
American foreign policy based on unit- 
edly winning the war and unitedly build- 
ing a free and peaceful world, the Presi- 
dent has also asked for legislative ac- 
tion that will guarantee business oppor- 
tunity, jobs at living wages, farm in- 
come, education, security, and decent 
homes for everyone. 

Those great civilized, those great hu- 
man objectives, we should all be proud to 
have a part in bringing to America and 
to the world. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next, 
at the conclusion of the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
b* permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes, 














The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances, and to include short articles 
in each case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


THE MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my time be extended 5 additional 
minutes. e 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to address myself also 
to the manpower problem. No man in 
this House, I think, will disagree with 
the statement that the only question 
which confronts us is how best to do the 
job. The testimony of the military 
leaders of this Nation as to what the 
military requirements are going to be are, 
so far as I am concerned, to be taken at 
absolute face value. They know as 
nearly as men can know; we cannot know 
about this phase of the problem. Great 
lessons have been learned by the citizens 
of this Nation in the past few weeks, and 
the last 2 or 3 months. One of those 
lessons is that we only now stand upon 
the threshold of the most difficult part 
of this terrible world war. As I see it, 
our national psychology has got to be, 
and I am encouraged to believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that it is, that we only now are 
beginning what might be termed a great 
new war effort in the United States. It 
is as if the war were starting all over 
again, 

We cannot question, we do not ques- 
tion, we will not question the require- 
ments of our military leaders for supplies 
or for men or for anything else they tell 
us they need. Nor will there be any 
question on my part of the disposition of 
military personnel or military equip- 
ment by the military leaders. I may 
feel deeply on such matters, but I must 
trust their judgment. Whatever meas- 
ure Iam convinced is necessary to accome 
plish the purpose of serving the full sup- 
ply of our military needs, whatever meas- 
ure I believe can best accomplish that 
purpose, for that measure I shall vote, 
and I shall vote for it whoever is against 
it and whatever the pressure against it, 
provided only that I am convinced my- 
self that this is the best way to do that 
job. 

As to what the requirements are, that 
is a matter for military determination, 
but when it comes to the question of how 
best to obtain the actual production, then 
it seems to me that as Members of Con- 
gress it is our duty to exercise to the best 
of our ability our judgment as to how in 
practical fact the maximum output can 
be obtained. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington has spoken of some of the very 


great human problems involved. And 
since men and women must do the job 
those human problems must be taken full 
account of and recognized as funda- 
mental considerations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama, one of 
the finest Members of this House. 

Mr. SPAREKMAN. I think the gentle. 
man should keep in mind the fact that 
we might not have the option of selecting 
the best plan; in other words, there might 
not be an alternative open for which we 
would have an opportunity to vote. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
true. If when the final vote comes I 
only think that the thing will help some, 
and will do more good in supplying our 
fighting forces than it will harm, I will 
vote for it, but I believe the gentleman 
should agre@ that at this point there still 
is a possibility of an option. That is one 
of the reasons I have asked for this time 
today. 

May I say that in my judgment there 
will exist a fundamental, basic, and 
serious injustice in any measure that 
compels one American citizen to work 
not for his Government directly but for 
the private profit of another citizen. I 
think that goes to the very root of Amer- 
ican principles in this Nation. I want to 
say two things about that. 

In the first place, I have an amend- 
ment prepared that would provide that 
if a compulsory draft of labor is enacted, 
and as it goes into effect, then in what- 
ever industrial plants drafted men work 
those plants shall at that point be de- 
clared Government facilities for as long 
a time as any man’s labor there is en- 
forced by the law. Such plants would 
be operated as Government facilities 
with the same personnel, both super- 
visory and labor, as before, but everyone 
would be in Government, not private, 
employment. I could make a long 
argument for this but will not take the 
time now. 

The second thing I want to say is that 
even if I believe there are elements of 
injustice in a certain measure, none- 
theless if I am convinced it is the only 
thing we can do to meet the situation for 
the men at the front I am ready even to 
disregard that injustice, because I know 
the greatest injustice of all is the fact 
that older generations all down through 
the years have failed to keep the peace, 
have seen the world plunged into war, 
and then have asked younger genera- 
tions to go fight that war. This war was 
none of America’s making, of course. It 
was brought on by unbounded ambition 
of all-powerful military dictatorships in 
Germany and Japan. Nonetheless the 
basic injustice of war of which I have 
spoken remains. Anything I can do that 
I believe will practically help to mitigate 
that injustice I will do. But I want to 
find the best measure, the one that will 
have widest, most spontaneous support, 
the one that will really deliver the goods. 

And speaking again of the injustices 
of war, may I say I hope with all my soul 
that this war will issue in a peace that 
can last, and that not power politics or 
national ambition or any weakness on 
the part of this one Nation, which holdg 
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the greatest moral idealism of any na- 
tion in the world, will fail to bring that 
result. 

Now what about this legislation we are 
called upon to consider? Is it the best 
way? Is it the answer? I am open to 
conviction. I mean that very sincerely. 
But I want to say to the members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs who may 
be here and to anyone else that up to 
date I feel that there are at least as 
weighty arguments against the particu- 
lar approach which the Committee on 
Military Affairs presents to us as there 
are for it. Arguments for the measure 
have been appealing, but they have 
lacked the factual backing, which a 
measure of the very far-reaching conse- 
quence of this bill should have had. 

On the other hand it can be pointed 
out that once the people knew what was 
expected of them they have hardly 
failed in any substantial instance to 
meet those goals. 

Other speakers today have pointed 
out that there are substantial lay-offs 
taking place in certain places. There 
is one shipyard in southern California 
currently laying off 5,000 men. I know 
that is no answer. I know the fact that 
the aircraft industry in southern Cali- 
fornia now has some 50,000 less people 
employed than it had at the peak in 
January 1944, is no answer. Those peo- 
ple no doubt have gone elsewhere, per- 
haps to other jobs of a critical nature. 
But these things are not the workers’ 
fault, certainly. Largely they are the 
result of official decisions. The pro- 
posed bill will not correct that. But I 
only make these points to illustrate the 
fact that this is truly a tremendously 
complex situation with special problems 
here and special problems there and that 
one great over-all sweeping bill is not 
enough. 

I think this is a fundamental con- 
sideration. I think the root of all this 
trouble came last summer in a period 
of time when throughout the length and 
breadth of this Nation in the press and 
over the radio and in some of the highest 
circles of Government itself there was 
spread abroad the impression that the 
war, in Europe, at any rate, was on the 
way to a successful and speedy conclu- 
sion. I am glad I never participated in 
that overoptimism. But what about the 
little fellow who had moved from one 
part of the country to another part of 
the country to work in war industry? 
What about him when he found that 
Congress said in effect to him, “No, we 
do not think any provision should be 
made for your problems after this is 
over”? You remember that is approxi- 
mately what we did say in the so-called 
reconversion bill. What about him when 
he heard people whose judgment he 
ought to have been able to trust say 
that the war was about to conclude? 
What did he do? He went back home. 
What is he going to do now? Well, he 
is doing it. I have clippings here from 
various papers with regard to what they 
call a stampede for war jobs. Yes, there 
is a response; and I do not know if it is 
enough but I want the record to show, 
so far as the average American is con- 
cerned, the average worker and farmer 
and other people in this country are 
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responding the best they know how; that 
they have responded and they will con- 
tinue to respond. I think that if this 
thing had been started out by having 
high officials say in the first place, “Yes, 
we made & mistake. We made a mistake 
in judgment but we know the American 
people are going to understand that no 
one is infallible, least of all when they 
are up against a tremendous global war 
such as this; and we are asking you to 
stand by now to reverse the process, to 
begin all over with fighting the war on 
the home front. We are asking you to 
do that, not because you made a mistake; 
not because you have been at fault; not 
because your production record has not 
been the most miraculous one in all his- 
tory but we are asking you to do it any- 
way for your country.” Had that been 
the approach we should have had an 
even better situation today. 

For my part I think the most clean- 
cut way to do this job of solving the man- 
power problem would be this: to reduce 
as much as necessary or even to cut off 
a lot of nonessential activities in the 
Nation. I thought Justice Byrnes was 
right when he said there is not going to 
be any more horse racing in the country. 
I thought he was right when he said 
there were not going to be any more big 
conventions. I think the response of the 
Nation to these things was mighty good. 
And I think you could go further than 
that. Entirely aside from the moral 
aspects of the situation I must say I do 
not see why we need to spend as much 
manpower as we do in the production of 
certain kind of beverages. We could 
spare it, I think. I do not think we need 
to make as much liquor as we are making. 
I doubt it is helping the war. I think we 
might get along without so much bever- 
ages for awhile. I think we might get 
along without a lot of luxury services 
in hotels. I think we could spare some 
labor from exclusive night clubs where it 
takes as Many entertainers and cooks 
and waiters as there are customers to run 
them. Icould goon. Yes; we could cut 
down to a food, clothing, and shelter 
basis, if needed; but we have got to do 
it in such manner that our people under- 
stand that this thing is fair all around 
for everybody, as nearly as we can make 
it so. We have got to have them feel we 
are not leaving anyone out; that we 
really have equality of sacrifice as nearly 
as possible. And once they understand 
that and once they feel to the greatest 
possible extent that they themselves are 
being relied upon to do this job the re- 
sponse will be that much better. Those 
of us who stand closer to the people have 
to be the ones to take into account that 
human response that comes from the 
heart of human beings which makes all 
the difference between 100 percent effec- 
tive production and 80 percent effective 
production or 50 percent. I think it is 
true, as the gentleman from Illinois said, 
I think there has been an inadequate 
utilization of labor. Indeed, a man very 
close to this problem and who ought to 
know told me only last summer in Cali- 
fornia when I asked him, “Do you really 
believe that some of these big plants need 
the extra manpower they say they do?” 
He said, “Well, I cannot say this out loud 
but I will tell you this, in my judgment, if 
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we did not have any cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts we would not have any short- 
age of manpower today.” And mean- 
while the people who worked in those 
plants were complaining to me not that 
they had too much work to do but that 
they had too little and did not feel they 
were able to produce as much as they 
wanted to. 

Now, do I have a concrete suggestion 
to make? Yes; I do have. 

I have a bill here, a bill that I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
sert at the conclusion of my remarks, if 
I may be permitted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
chjection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
going to tell you very briefly what this 
bill would do. This bill would give stat- 
utory power with mandatory provision 
for enforcement to the precise program 
that is now in effect for the control of 
manpower. Briefly, it would give to the 
War Manpower Commission the author- 
ity to say as to any certain area of the 
country or if necessary as to the coun- 
try as a whole that no one shall be hired 
except through referral from the War 
Manpower Commission, that is through 
the United States Employment Service 
offices. Second, it would say that cei!- 
ings could be made mandatory on the 
number of people who could be employed 
in any establishment or industry. Un- 
der it the Director could say that no more 
than so many people should be engaged 
in such and such a nonessential estab- 
lishment or industry. Third, it would 
provide that people released from em- 
ployment in that respect were to be re- 
ferred to some essential war job, though 
not necesSarily one particular war job. 
That I think would accomplish the pur- 
pose, especially since it would leave 
freedom both on the part of the employer 
and on the part of the worker as to pre- 
cisely where he is going to be employed 
or precisely whom he is going to hire so 
long as the job was essential to the war. 
I wonder if we could not accomplish the 
job that way? I wonder whether it 
might not be wiser to take the machinery 
we already have and improve it, take the 
committees that are already at work 
throughout the country, give them the 
tools to work with and Say to the labor- 
management committee that has I un- 
derstand been unanimous in every sin- 
gle decision it has made, a committee 
made up of rerresentatives of industry, 
labor, agriculture and all the other ele- 
ments of American life, say to that com- 
mittee: “Go ahead; we want you to 
carry out this job, a tougher job than you 
have ever had before.” I wonder what 
more we need thanthat? Idonot know; 
but I do know this, I think the effect upon 
the country of this kind of proposal 
would avoid certain dangers in the other 
type of legislation. 

As I said in the beginning of my.speech 
I am going to do in the end what I think 
is the best thing I can do to help. Our 
first duty is to that generation that is 
fighting this war, and I want to see 
that we really do the best we can by 
them, Mr, Speaker, and not some over- 
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simplified second best that violates long. 
standing principles. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. In view of the splendid 
results that have been obtained by the 
management-labor committees working 
actively throughout the country in 
voluntary cooperation and enforcement 
of voluntary plans adopted by the War 
Manpower Commission, does the gentle- 
man feel that the situation now is such 
that that plan which has been accepted 
pretty generally on a voluntary basis 
should receive legislative sanction 
through the type of legislation the gen- 
tleman proposes? 

And I should like to have the gentle- 
mgn discuss what he conceives to be the 
necessity for mandatory legislation in 
view of the record that has been made. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I may 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I do not want compulsion any more 
than he does and that is one main rea- 
son I make my proposal. For unlike the 
May bill my proposal contains a mini- 
mum of compulsion, and what it does 
contain is merely an implementing of 
the very system that: has been volun- 
tarily developed by the management- 
labor committees. It is their system I 
am proposing. I believe the system that 
is presently in effect, tcgether with the 
earnest efforts of labor and management 
and all other factors, have made a re- 
markable record; but I believe that a 
good many people who have been con- 
nected with that work would say they 
thought it was desirable that they should 
operate not alone by Executive order but 
under statutory authority from the Con- 
gress. I believe I am correct in saying 
that there have been a few instances 
where it was important that they be able 
to have real power to enforce employ- 
ment ceilings. Furthermore we are told 
that today and in the months ahead the 
need will be greater and the demands 
more urgent. And unfortunately there 
are still situations where people can 
make more profit in nonessential indus- 
try than in war production. I believe 
there may be in the crisis that we face 
reasons for us to implement the existing 
system with statutory standing by an 
act of Congress with the power to enforce 
if necessary, and only where neceSsary, 
the very system that has been in effect. 

I submit the following bill for the con- 
sideration of the House. I ask the Mem- 
bers to read it and give me their re- 
actions. I ask them to observe its safe- 
guards, its carefully worked out provi- 
sions, as well as the effective measures 
for shifting, in as fair and just a way as 
such a thing can be done, workers from 
nonessential into critically needed jobs. 
A bill to provide for the regulation of civilian 

employment to aid in the prosecution of 

the war 

Be it enacted, etc., (a) The Congress hereby 
declares as among the purposes of this act 
(1) to permit the accurate determination of 
manpower requirements and supply, and of 
the relative urgency of the needs of employ- 
ers for workers, (2) to reduce wasteful labor 
turn-over and unnecessary labor migration, 
(3) to channel available manpower to em- 
ployments in which workers will contribute 
most to the war effort, (4) to make available 
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for work in essential activities, workers pres- 
ently employed in activities of relative unim- 
portance to the war effort, and (5) to promote 
the maximum utilization by employers of 
their available work force. 

(b) The Congress further declares that the 
effective mobilization and allocation of our 
available manpower necessitates cooperative 
action by all Federal departments and agen- 
cies responsible for production, procurement, 
and manpower in determining the relative 
urgency to the war effort of various products 
and services and in establishing and main- 
taining a proper balance between the war 
production in any given area and the man- 
power available to that area. 

(c) The Congress further declares that 
there is no intention by this act to modify 
existing laws relating to maximum hours, 
minimum wages, overtime pay, or collective 
bargaining or relating to mediation, arbitra- 
tion, or other procedures for the settlement 
of any labor controversies or questions. 

(d) The Congress hereby directs that to 
the maximum degree consistent with this act 
and with its purposes, local initiative and co- 
operative efforts of management, labor, and 
agriculture shall be encouraged and utilized 
and use made of existing hiring channels 
such as private employers, labor organiza- 
tions, professional organizations, schools, 
colleges, technical institutions, and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Sec. 2. The hiring, rehiring, and solicita- 
tion for the purpose of hiring or rehiring, of 
individuals by employers, and the acceptance 
of employment by workers, shall be conducted 
in accordance with the follawing subsections 
of this section: 

(a) An individual who at any time during 
the preceding 60-day period (or such longer 
or different periods as the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission shall prescribe) 
was engaged in an essential or locally needed 
activity may be hired only if, (1) such indi- 
vidual is hired for work in an essential or 
locally needed activity or for work to which 
he has been referred by the War Manpower 
Commission, and (2) such individual pre- 
sents a statement of availability from his last 
employment in an essential or locally needed 
activity or is referred by the War Manpower 
Commission or is hired with its consent as 
provided herein. 

(b) An individual shall receive a state- 
ment of availability from employment in 
an essential or locally needed activity if, (1) 
he has been discharged or his employment 
has been otherwise terminated by his em- 
ployer, or (2) he has been laid off for an in- 
definite period or for a period of 7 or more 
days, or (3) continuance of his employment 
would involve undue personal hardship, or 
(4) such employment is at a wage or salary or 
under working conditions below standards 
established by State or Federal law or regu- 
lation, or (5) such employment is at a wage 
or salary established or approved by the Na- 
tional War Labor Board (or other agency 
authorized to adjust wages or approve ad- 
justments thereof) as warranting adjustment 
or consideration for adjustment, and the 
employer has failed to adjust the wage in 
accordance with such level or to apply to 
the appropriate agency for such adjustment 
or approval thereof, or (6) such employment 
is with an employer who the War Manpower 
Commission finds, after notice and oppor- 
tunity to appeal, has not complied with this 
act or with any regulation or order there- 
under, and who is continuing his noncom- 
pliance after such finding. Statements of 
availability shall be issued promptly to indi- 
viduals entitled thereto on such forms and 
in accordance with such procedures as the 
chairman may by regulation prescribe. 

(c) If an individual is employed at less 
than full time or at a job which does not 
utilize his highest recognized skill for which 
there is a need in the war effort, the War 
Manpower Commission shall upon proper ap- 
plication refer him to other available em- 


ployment in which it finds that the indi- 
vidual will be more fully utilized in the war 
effort. 

(d) To the extent necessary to provide 
manpower in the numbers and kinds needed 
for war production and essential civilian 
services in situations of manpower shortages, 
the Chairman may by regulation (1) provide 
that any or all categories of individuals in 
any or all areas, activities, or occupations 
may be hired only upon referral by the War 
Manpower Commission or in accordance with 
arrangements approved by the War Man- 
power Commission, (2) establish fair and 
reasonable employment ceilings limiting the 
number of workers or of specified types of 
workers which may be employed in any es- 
tablishment or place of employment during 
specified periods, and (3) require the release 
by an employer of any or all categories of 
individuals in his employ whose services are 
urgently needed elsewhere in production or 
service of more importance to the war effort. 

(e) The Chairman shail by regulation 
prescribe reasonable standards and proce- 
dures governing the referral of individuals 
pursuant to this act and governing the mak- 
ing of arrangements with public or private 
agencies, organizations, or persons for the 
hiring of individuals pursuant to subsection 
(ad) (1) of this section: Provided, That such 
regulations shall include the following re- 
ferral standards: 

(1) To the greatest degree consistent with 
war needs, workers who may be hired only 
upon referral by the War Manpower Com- 
mission shall be given freedom of choice as 
to the jobs they wish to accept, and em- 
ployers shall be given freedom of choice as 
to the workers they wish to employ. 

(2) Good cause for refusing a referral to 
a job without prejudice to further job offers 
shall include (i) any case in which the 
worker, if he accepted the job, would be 
entitled to a statement of availability or 
be eligible for a referral on grounds of under- 
utilization of skill or less than full-time 
work; (ii) any case in which wages or work- 
ing conditions in the offered employment 
are not reasonably comparable to those pre- 
vailing for similar employment in similar 
establishments in the community: and (iii) 
any case in which his acceptance of the job 
offered would, over an objection presented 
in good faith by the worker, require him to 
join or resign from, or refrain from joining 
a labor organization. 

(3) The decision to refer an individual 
shall be based on qualifications essential for 
performance of or suitability for the job, and 
shall be without discrimination as to race, 
color, creed, sex, national origin, or except 
as required by law, citizenship. 

(f) (1) No employer shall release a worker 
on grounds that this act or any regulation 
or order thereunder so requires until after 
the War Manpower Commission has advised 
the employer that the worker shall be re- 
leased: The War Manpower Commission 
shall so advise the employer only after the 
worker has been interviewed by the War 
Manpower Commission or afforded reasonable 
opportunity therefor, and a determination 
has been made either (a) that suitable work 
is available to the worker, the worker does 
not have good cause for refusing referral to 
such work, and an employer to which the 
worker has been referred by the United States 
Employment Service has agreed to hire the 
worker, or (b) that the worker has been 
afforded a reasonable opportunity for an 
interview and has failed to report for the 
same, or (c) that the worker has refused 
without good cause to apply for or to ac- 
cept suitable work to which he has been 
referred by the War Manpower Commission. 

(2) In the case of any individual whose 
employer has been required to release him 
from a position (other than a temporary 
position) in his employ under the provisions 
of this act or any regulation or order there- 
wnder and who thereafter (a) has accepted 
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employment or employments to which he- 
has been referred by the War Manpower Com- 
mission and has continued therein as di- 
rected by the War Manpower Commission, 
(b) is still qualified to perform the duties 
of such position, and (c) makes application 
for reemployment within 10 days after no- 
tice by the War Manpower Commission that 
he is no longer required in war work, such 
person shall be restored to such position or 
to a position of like seniority, status, and pay 
under conditions and with rights and privi- 
leges similar but subordinate to those pre- 
scribed by section 8 (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. 

(g) The Chairman shall by regulation pre- 
scribe reasonable standards and procedures 
governing the establishment of employment 
ceilings pursuant to subsection (d) (2) of 
this section. Such ceilings shall be based 
upon a consideration of (1) the extent to 
which the employer is utilizing his available 
work force, (2) the relative importance to 
the war effort of the product or service in 
which the employer is engaged, and (3) the 
extent and nature of manpower shortages 
impeding the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

(h) No employer shall advertise or other- 
wise solicit for the purpose of hiring any in- 
dividual if the hiring of such individual 
would be subject to restrictions under this 
act except in a manner consistent with such 
restrictions and with such regulations as the 
Chairman may prescribe in order to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act. 

Sec.3. The Chairman shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal, to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him by the War Manpower 
Commission under this act or any regulation 
or order thereunder, is unfair or unreason- 
able as applied to him or is inconsistent with 
such act, regulation, or order. Subject to 
such further administrative review as may be 
provided in the regulation, the determination 
made after such hearing shall be final. To 
the extent practicable such regulation shall 
provide for tribunals so constituted as to 
permit the ascertainment of the views of per- 
sons selected as representative of manage- 
ment and labor interests in the locality. 
Such regulation shall contain reasonable 
provisions for the representation of any in- 
dividual or other person by the labor or trade 
organization of which he is a member or any 
other representative freely chosen by him. 

Sec. 5. No provision of this act shall be 
applicable to (1) the employment of an in- 
dividual in agriculture; (2) any Territory or 
possession of the United States, except 
Alaska and Hawaii; (3) employment by a 
foreign, State, county, or municipal govern- 
ment or their political subdivisions or their 
agencies or instrumentalities, or to the hir- 
ing of any of their employees unless such 
foreign, State, county, or municipal govern- 
ment or political subdivision or agency or 
instrumentality has indicated its ability and 
willingness to conform with this act; (4) 
employment in the legislative or judicial 
branches of the Federal Government; or (5) 
persons while in active service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby created a War 
Manpower Commission which shall be under 
the direction of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission (herein referred to 
as the “Chairman”). The Chairman shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive compensation at a rate not to 
exceed $15,000 per annum. All the provisions 
of this act and of any regulation, rule, order, 
or other requirement prescribed thereunder 
shall be administered by the Chairman. The 
Chairman nmray, subject to the civil-service 
laws, appoint such employees as he deems 
necessary in order to carry out his functions 
and duties under this act, and shall fix the 
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“compensation of such employees in accord- 
ance With the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amenced. Attorneys appointed under this 
section may appear for and represent the 
Chairman in any case in any court. 

(b) The “War Manpower Commissicn” 
shall be compesed of one representative of 
each of the following departments and agen- 
cies, to be designated by the respective 
departments and agencies, subject to the 
approval of the Chairman: The Department 
of War, the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, the War 
Production Board, the United States Civil 
Service Commission, the National Housing 
Agency, the Selective Service System, and 
such other executive departments and agen- 
cies as the President shall determine. The 
Chairman shall consult with the members 
of the War Manpower Commission in carry- 
ing out his responsibilities under this act. 

(c) The Chairman shall appoint a Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Committee 
to be selected from the fields of labor, agri- 
culture, and industrial management, and 
shall consult with the members thereof in 
carrying out his responsibilities. The Chair- 
man shall also provide for the appointment 
of regional and State or area management- 
labor committees whose members shall be 
similarly selected and who shall be con- 
sulted on basic policy decisions made at 
their respective administrative levels in the 
course of the administration of this act. 
Members of any such committee may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the civil-service 
laws or the Classification Act of 1923 as 
amended. These committees shall be uti- 
lized by the Chairman in connection with 
hearings and appeals provided under section 
3 of this act. 

Sec. 7. The chairman, in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, is authorized: 

(a) To issue, amend, rescind such rules, 
regulations, orders, or other requirements as 
may be necessary or appropriate to effectuate 
the purposes of this act. Any rules, regu- 
lation, order, or other requirement under 
this act may contain such classifications 
and differentiations with respect to indi- 
viduals, employers, occupations, establish- 
ments, activities and localities, and may pro- 
vide for such adjustments and reasonable 
exceptions as, in the judgment of the Chair- 
man, are necessary or appropriate to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act; 

(b) To delegate and provide for the dele- 
gation of any authority vested in him under 
this act, to such Officials, employees, or other 
persons as he may designate or appoint for 
such purpose; 

(c) To accept voluntary services in con- 
nection with the administration of this act, 
and to obtain by purchase, loan, or gift such 
property, equipment, and supplies as he may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act; 

(d) To utilize the services of any and all 
departments, agencies, officers, and agents of 
the United States, and to accept the services 
of State and local agencies and their officers 
and employees in carrying out any provision 
of this act and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, to reimburse such State and 
local agencies and their officers and em- 
ployees for services rendered for such 
purposes. 

Sec. 8. (a) The provisions of section 2 (a), 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the act of June 28, 1940, 
as amended by title III of the Second War 
Powers Act of 1942, as amended, shall be 
applicable under this act, except that the 
words “subsection (a),’’ wherever they occur 
in those provisions, shall be replaced for the 
purposes of this act by the phrase “this act.” 

(b) The President shall prescribe the ex- 
tent to which any wage or other compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered in any eme- 
ployment commenced or continued in viola- 
tion of this act, or any regulation or order of 
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the Chairman thereunder, shall be disre- 
gerded by the executive departments and 
other Government agencies in determining 
the costs or expenses of any employer for the 
purposes of any other law or regulation. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any individual 
to accept any benefit or other payment uncer 
any State or Federal unemployment compen- 
sation or unemployment insurance law, with 
respect to any period of total or partial un- 
employment during which or a part of which 
he fails or refuses to return to, continue in, 
or accept employment to which he has been 
referred or otherwise directed by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

(d) Precedence shall be given by the 
courts to the trial of cases arising under this 
act. 

Sec. 9. As used in this act— 

(a) Agriculture means those farm activi- 
ties carried on by farm owners or tenants on 
farms in connection with the cultivation of 
the soil, the harvesting of crops, or the 
raising, feeding, or management of livestock, 
bees, and poultry, and shall not include any 
packing, canning, processing, transportation 
or marketing of articles produced on farms 
unless performed or carried on as an inci- 
dent to ordinary farming operations as dis- 
tinguished from manufacturing or com- 
mercial operations, 

(b) “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. 

(c) “Essential activity” means any ac- 
tivity, so designated by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, after finding 
that it is— 

(1) An essential war activity, including 
the production, repair, transportation, or 
maintenance of equipment, supplies, facili- 
ties, or materials required in the prosecution 
of the war by the United States; 

(2) An activity required for the mainte- 
nance or development of essential war ac- 
tivities; or 

(3) An activity essential to the mainte- 
nance or development of the public safety, 
health, welfare, or interest. 

(d) “Locally needed activity” means any 
activity other than an essential activity, so 
designated by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, after finding that it 
contributes to the prosecution of the war in 
a critical labor shortage area, and meets 
standards prescribed by the Chairman to 
insure the full utilization of manpower. 

(e) Employment, work, hire, rehire, em- 
ploy, employer, or words of similar import 
shall include any contract, arrangement, un- 
dertaking, or relationship whereby or under 
which an individual undertakes to perform 
a service or services for another, irrespective 
of the resulting legal relationship between 
the parties. 

Sec. 10. The provisions of this act and all 
rules, regulations, orders, and other require- 
ments thereunder shall remain in force dur- 
ing the continuance of the war or until such 
earlier time as the Congress by conturrent 
resolution, or the President, may designate. 

Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the Res- 
ident Commissioner from Puerto Rico 
{Mr. PINERO] is recognized for 2 minutes. 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. PINERO. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
greatly satisfied and relieved on the ap- 
proval of House Resolution 99 intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BELL] in agreement with the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WELSH], 
chairman and minority ranking mem- 
ber, respectively, of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 
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Lately disturbing newspaper stories 
have gone down to Puerto Rico which 
have received wide and great publicity 
on the radio and in the local press. This 
news divulged the contents of an allegeq 
report which, it was said, was about to 
be filed by the committee of this House 
in charge of the investigation, in a sort 
of surprise move. 

The approval of the resolution above 
referred to, extending the time to 99 
days in which to prepare and give con- 
sideration to the true and official report, 
should dispel any doubts or disappoint. 
ments planted in the minds of the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico by this false alarm. 
Possibly the sources that inspired the 
news correspondents and on which they 
based their information were not very 
reliable. 

May I say that in the minds and 
judgment of the great majority of the 
people of Puerto Rico, whom I humbly 
represent here in Congress, only justice, 
human justice, can come forth in any 
document or official report of the com- 
mittee of which I am also a member. 
May I add that I am certain that all 
the members of the committee, in ar- 
riving at conclusions which bear on the 
lives of 2,000,000 inhabitants who live 
on that island, will totally disregard per- 
sonal likes or dislikes and petty notions 
in order to qualify as judges. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude editorials and resolutions on three 
separate subjects, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


THE MANPOWER QUESTION 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in consider- 
ing the manpower question, it might be 
interesting to note that in the city of 
Detroit and the areas surrounding De- 
troit, there were some 60,000 unemployed 
women and many thousands of unem- 
ployed men. When the news went out 
that the Mead committee that is doing 
such a wonderful job investigating man- 
power was about to enter the Detroit 
area for an investigation, I have it from 
reliable information that the Army offi- 
cials rushed with orders to go into plants 
in Detroit and to flood that area with 
contracts in order to try to take up the 
excess labor and at the same time create 
a condition where it might look as 
though there was a no surplusage of 
manpower. That is the kind of stuff we 
have facing us. We do not need any 
mandatory manpower legislation such as 
the May bill or any labor draft of any 
kind. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to include as part 
of my remarks a letter signed by Law- 
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rence P. Fairburn, president, 975, U. A. 
w.-C. I. O., addressed to a Mr. Kenneth 
Cole, of Washington, as follows: 


U. A. W.-C. I. O. Loca, 975, 
Lima, Ohio, January 17, 1945, 
Mr. KENNETH COLE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SiR AND BROTHER: I am writing this 
so that you might be aware of the latest 
developments at the Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co. one of the plants listed by the Army 
as being 50 percent behind schedule due 
to shortage of manpower. 

As I did not arrive in Lima until nearly 
noon Monday, I went directly to my home 
and got some rest, being pretty tired from 
a 17 hour ride in a day coach; however, 
when I reported for work Tuesday morn- 
ing, I was approached by the union com- 
mitteeman in the cleaning room with the 
following: It seems that women employed 
as welders in this department have not 
been working 48 hours per week, and inas- 
much as Lima has been classed as a critical 
area, they filed a grievance asking that they 
be given 48 hours per week work. 

The committeeman approached the gen- 
eral foreman with this grievance and was 
told the company had more welders than 
they needed and if any of these women 
wanted their release the company would 
release them on request. 

I also want to point out to you that the 
welders on the first and second shifts have 
about 3 hours’ work per day on the aver- 
age; the company also has 19 welders on 
the third shift in the cleaning room, but 
no chippers, so it would naturally follow 
the 19 welders have no welding to do. 

In investigating a grievance in the north 
plant unit, this same committeeman ran 
into the following circumstances: Five chip- 
pers were working on one conveyor and their 
earnings were considerably lower than the 
earnings of the other chippers in the depart- 
ment where two or three men were on a con- 
veyor. The committeeman went to the head 
timekeeper’s office in regard to this matter 
and was informed that it wasn’t a question 
of adequate prices on jobs, it was due to 
“We have so damn many chippers, we have 
to double them up in order to have space for 
them to work. We have so many men now 
that it is a problem to know where to place 
them.” 

While in the office discussing this matter, 
a chipper with seniority dating back to 1937, 
came in to get a letter to his draft board 
on the renewal of his deferment. His re- 
quest was denied by the department super- 
intendent,. 

Captain Pearson who is connected with 
Ordnance, called today to inform me that 
the Ohio Steel Foundry Co. had applied for 
and would receive another large allotment 
of furloughed soldiers, which to me proves 
that they plan to trade civilian manpower for 
soldiers in every instance possible. 

I also would like you to have the follow- 
ing figures which are the company’s ownt 

The company estimates that it requires 
84 man-hours per ton of steel. 

Their schedule for the month is 3,700 tons; 
the following figures are my own: 

3,700 tons x 94 man-hours=347,800 man- 
hours of work. 

An employee working 8 hours per day, 26 
days per month, will total 208 hours per 
month: 347,800+208=1,672 employees. 

The company is now employing approxi- 
mately 3,100 people and are requesting 800 
additional employees; I will have to say that 
this certainly does not make sense to me, 
or the local union. 

Hoping that you will steer this informa- 
tion into the proper channels, allow me to 
remain, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
LAWRENCE P. FAIRBURN, 
President, 975, U. A. W.-C. I. O. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Janu- 
ary 25, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


132. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting drafts of 
proposed provisions pertaining to existing 
appropriations of the War Department (H. 
Doc. No. 39); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

133. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1946 
in the form of amendments to the Budget 
for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 40); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

134. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a@ proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission (H. Doc. No. 41); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

135. A letter from the Chairman of the 
National Archives, transmitting the annual 
report of The National Archives Trust Fund 
Board for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

136. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Department of Labor, transmitting reports of 
committees and resolutions adopted by the 
Eleventh National Conference on Labor Leg- 
islation; to the Committee on Labor, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: . 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 1752. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 36). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: 

H.R. 1733. A bill to amend section 204, ar- 
ticle 11, of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 1734. A bill to provide for cancelation 
of citizenship in the case of certain natu- 
ralized citizens of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

H.R. 1735. A bill to amend section 302 (3), 
title 111, of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 1736. A bill to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 1737. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, approved August 
29, 1935, relative to death benefits, and sub- 
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chapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 1738. A bill to provide that veterans 
be appointed in the selection of personnel for 
national cemeteries; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H.R.1739. A bill to provide that retired 
Regular Army officers called to active duty 
shall be entitled to retirement pay in ac- 
cordance with the highest temporary grade 
attained by them; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H.R. 1740. A bill to promote further the 
friendly relations of the peoples of the pan- 
American republics by providing for pan- 
American student-teacher scholarships; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘ 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.1741. A bill authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to find relation- 
ship of beneficiary to the insured without 
requiring submission of birth certificate; to 


the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg-" 


islation. 
By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 1742. A bill to amend the Department 
of Agriculture organic act of 1944 to facili- 
tate the use of certain funds therein pro- 
vided for the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R.1743. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

H. R. 1744. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation of native-born Filipinos who are per- 
manent residents of the United States and 
Filipinos who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World 
War No. 1; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1745. A bill relating to the status of 
certain natives and inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1746. A bill to permit all people from 
India residing in the United States to be 
naturalized; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H. R. 1747. A bill for the better assurance 
of the protection of persons within the sev- 
eral States from mob violence and lynching, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 1748. A bill to establish a National 
University of Government, provide a board 
of supervisors therefor, and make an appro- 
priation for its establishment and mainte- 
nance; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota: 

H.R. 1749. A bill to amend Public Law 518, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved December 
20, 1944; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 1750. A bill to authorize the adoption 
of a project for the improvement of Holly- 
wood Harbor (Port Everglades), Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 1751. A bill to authorize the course 
of instruction at the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy to be given to not exceeding 
20 persons at a time from the American re- 
publics, other than the United States; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 1752. A bill to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. J. Res. 81. Joint resolution proposing an 

amendment to the Constitution with respect 
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to the form of oath or affirmation to be taken 
by the President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Py Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress that members of 
the clergy of the religious faiths believing in 
Almighty God should be appointed as mem- 
bers of the delegation representing the United 
States of America at any peace conference; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 
H. J. Res. 84. Joint resolution proposing an 


amendment to the Constitution of the United . 


States empowering Congress to grant rep- 
resentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President to 
the people cf the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R.1753. A bill for the relief of Desire J. 
Pcuillion; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 1754. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Doyle Parrish; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H.R.1755. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Reita Tabor Hammack; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PINERO: 

H.R.1756. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of the late Demetrio Caquias; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R.1757. A bill for the relief of S. I. 
Wwuvten, F. M. Maloy, and Mrs. Alethea Ar- 
thur; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H.R.1753. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Tansey; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R.1759. A bill for the relief of Mildred 

Neiffer; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

35. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Richard 
P. Newby, Oskaloosa, Iowa, and sundry other 
citizens of Iowa and other States in opposi- 
tion to compulsory peacetime conscription; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

386. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 132 resi- 
dents of Port Huron, Mich., urging an amend- 
ment to the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, so as to prohibit interference with 
the broadcasting of noncommercial radio pro- 
grams by educational institutions; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meice, 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, JANUARY 25, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., cffered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, who revealest Thyself 
in the true, the honest, the pure, and the 
lovely, make even our wayward minds 
Thy audience chamber and our fickle 
hearts Thy dwelling place, In this quiet 
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moment of prayer which stands as a 
hallowed altar in the midst of the de- 
manding day, we pause to ask Thy guid- 
ance as we tread unknown and tangled 
ways. Weseek that sense of the invisible 
and the eternal that alone can bring 
peace and restoration to jaded bodies 
and spirits with their spent strength. 

In this great day of Thy visitation and 
of our opportunity, grant us such a vision 
of our needy world with all its yawning 
divisions and its poisoning suspicions, 
and yet with its dawning sense of human 
brotherhood, that the decisions that are 
here made may never have to be reversed 
by those who come after us. So at last 
may we be counted by grateful genera- 
tions who shall inherit a kindlier earth 
among the architects of the final parlia- 
ment of peace and plenty in which every 
kindred and tongue shall find its rightful 
place. We ask it in the Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, Janu- 
ary 22, 1945, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


THE MOYNE TRIAL—LETTER FROM THE 
EGYPTIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the Egyptian Minister to the United 
States in reply to the statement I made 
a few days ago in the Senate in connec- 
tion with the trial in Cairo of the two 
young Palestinians. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 


RoyAL LEGATION OF EGYPT, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1945. 
The Honorable Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Drar SENATOR LANGER: I have the hon- 
or to inform you that I have just read your 
speech inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 15, together with the story of 
the New York Times printed at your request 
and entitled “Moyne Trial.” 


While in no way desirous of discussing the 
nature of your speech based on this story, I 
respectfully wish to emphasize that the 
judiciary in Egypt, on whose benches I had 
the great honor to serve at one time, is and 
has always been independent and that no 
influence whatsoever can affect its decisions, 
Moreover, it is hardly conceivable that the 
British, whom, I have no doubt, are as jealous 
as your people and mine regarding the in- 
tegrity of the courts and the prestige due to 
the judiciary, would attempt to bring pres- 
sure that could influence the judges. 

Bearing in mind these principles practiced 
by civilized countries, I have no doubt the 
defendants had a fair and impartial trial. 
Permit me to add that if the presiding judge 
confined the debates to the facts or if, as it 
is claimed, the censor did not permit the 
reporting of certain utterances not pertain- 
ing to these facts, this procedure cannot 
affect, in any way, the course of justice and 
could have only been dictated in the interest 
of the defendants, 
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I can only hope that this letter wi be 
accorded space in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 
in order to remove any doubt in the integrity 
of the Egyptian Judiciary. 

Accept, sir, the assurances of my high con. 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hassan, 
Egyptian Minister, 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the tenth annual report 
of that Board, including the report of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 


POST-WAR COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING—MEMORIAL 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I present 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, without the signa- 
tures attached, as a part of my remarks 
and appropriately referred a memorial 
signed by 80 citizens of Mound Valley 
and Edna, Kans., in opposition to the 
May bill. 


There being no objection, the memorial 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, without the signatures ai- 
tached, as follows: 


We, the undersigned voters of Kansas, 
being of the opinion that the May bill per- 
taining to compulsory military training after 
the war for all youths reaching the age of 17 
years, constitutes a national policy of the 
American Nation, and not an emergency 
measure, and is so radical a departure from 
all our historic precedents that we can afford 
to proceed with caution and certainly with- 
out haste, therefore we most heartily request 
that you use your influence to the utmost to 
persuade Congress to postpone until the war 
is over any action on the May bill. 


EGISLATIVE FARM PROGRAM ADOPTED 
BY KANSAS FARM BUREAU 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received the legislative farm program 
adopted by the Kansas Farm Bureau at 
their recent annual meeting in Topeka, 
Kans., and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 


There being no objection, the program 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

The American citizen of today has a defi- 
nite responsibility to future generations, as 
well as a sacred obligation to those who have 
died on the battlefield, to use every available 
means to prevent future wars. 

Many other momentous problems face the 
post-war world, including the preservation of 
democracy, the maintenance of full produc- 
tion, and the stabilization of prices at such 
levels as to treat all segments of our econ- 
omy equitably. 

Farmers are to be commended for their 
success in meeting production demands, thus 
enabling this war to go forward with ample 
food and fiber to a victorious conclusion. 

Our boys and girls are fighting this war 
to win a lasting peace and to maintain our 
democratic way of life, making it pcssible for 
our citizens to choose their own governmen- 
tal policies. With this in mind, we offer you 
this working program for the ensuing year 
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so that you may exercise your democratio 
rights in your choice of the same, 
W. L. OLSON, 
Chairman, Morris County. 
Mrs. Harvey Bross, 
Dickinson County. 
Mrs. RALPH L. COLEMAN, 
Douglas County. 
Don CHARLES, 
Republic County. 
G. E. WILson, 
Hamilton County, 


NATIONAL FARM PROGRAMS 


We reiterate our emphatic approval and 
continued support of the broad principles 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
provides that the farm programs be admin- 
istered by farmers. This has proved both 
practical and successful. Congress stipu- 
jated this when the appropriations were 
made for the 1944 program. We commend 
Congress for this action and recommend 
that farmer administration be further pro- 
moted to assure the practical application 
of the program. . 

Soil-conservation practices: We believe 
that soil-conservation practices should be ex- 
tended to as many farms as possible, not 
only to retain soil and soil fertility, but also 
to aid in flood control. ‘ 

Commodity loans and ever normal gran- 
ary: We commend the ever-normal granary 
and the commodity loan programs which 
have functioned effectively and done much 
toward stabilizmg farm prices. We further 
believe that any system of crop loans should 
be coordinated with a production control 
program. 

Crop insurance: We recognize the urgent 
need of a sound crop-insurance program and 
believe providing crop insurance to farmers 
is a proper and legitimate activity of the 
Federal Government. Premium rates should 
vary as to the difference of risks in different 
areas, so that each farmer would bear his 
just share, eventually making the crop in- 
surance program self-supporting. 

PARITY 

The parity concept of prices, one of the 
basic goals of agriculture, calls for prices for 
agricultural products bearing the same re- 
lationship to prices paid by farmers as ex- 
isted during the base period of 1910 to 1914, 
We believe the established parity formula 
should be used as the basis of agricultural 
legislation until a special study has been 
made to determine if improvement can be 
made in order to meet changing conditions, 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


We thoroughly realize that Kansas is in- 
herently a livestock State and owes much of 
its progress to those actively engaged in that 
industry. We firmly believe that every ef- 
fort should be made to improve the produc- 
tion and marketing of livestock, poultry, and 
their products. 


PRICE GUARANTIES AFTER THE WAR 
We commend the Congress of the United 
States for having passed laws directing the 
Government to support the prices of certain 
agricultural products at 90 percent of parity 
for 2 years, beginning with the first of Jan- 
uary after the cessation of hostilities. 


COMMITTEE OF KANSAS FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

We again recommend participation in the 
Committee of Kansas Farm Organizations, 
so that organized agriculture may have a 
more effective voice in framing and enact- 
ing legislation in the interests of the ine 
dustry. 

FARM CREDIT 


A cooperative system of farm credit is es 
sential to the wellbeing of agriculture. The 
American farmer needs a system of depend- 
able credit which will be at his service in 
times of adversity as well as in times of pros- 
perity. We endorse the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, but we believe that the cooperae 
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tive features of the systém should be 
strengthened by giving more responsibility 
and authority in the local Cooperative Credit 
Association. 
COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISES 

Cooperative marketing, purchasing, and 
service associations have made such marked 
growth in the past decade that their suc- 
cess has brought about a bitter fight against 
them from those whose past exploitations of 
the farmers through monopolistic control 
of goods and services have become notorious, 
Every Farm Bureau member has a stake in 
the success of cooperatives as a means of 
offsetting this influence and bringing about 
@& more equitable distribution of income, 
We, therefore, renew our faith in the co- 
operative principle and pledge our more ac- 
tive support to legitimate cooperative enter- 
prise of every description. 

KANSAS COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 

We will endeavor to render more aid by 
our participation in the Kansas Cooperative 
Council and to assist in the preservation and 
further expansion of cooperatives. 


KANSAS COUNCIL FOR CHILDREN 


We recommend continued collaboration 
with the Kansas Council for Children in their 
task of providing better health, schools and 
social conditions for our children. 

RURAL SCHOOLS 

Farm people have no greater responsibil- 
ity than their obligation to protect and pro- 
mote the rural schools of Kansas. We believe 
economic parity depends on educational 
parity. We urge a careful study of the rec- 
ommendations of the Kansas Legislative 
Council concerning the improvement of our 
rural schools. 


FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 
We urge special emphasis be given to farm- 
to-market roads in the allocation of Federal 
and State funds available in the post-war 
road construction program. 


MILITARY TRAINING 
We believe in a military-training program 
that will not interrupt the normal program 
of education of our youth yet provide a 
means whereby we would have sufficiently 
trained personnel for the armed forces. 


POLAND—LETTER FROM PRESIDENT OF 
POLISH UNION FOR NEBRASKA 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
& communication from the State and 
district president of the Polish Union of 
the United States, Omaha, Nebr., which 
is self-explanatory, and I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CoMMUNITY No. 7 OF THE POLISH 

UNION OF AMERICA, 
Omaha, Nebr., January 13, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Srr: District No. 7, of the Polish 
Union of the United States, for the State of 
Nebraska, for its membership of Americans 
of Polish descent respectfully submits this 
letter for your careful attention. 

We believe in the self-determination of all 
nations, large and small, and in their terri- 
torial integrity; that they should not be 
transferred from one country to another as 
if they were chattels; that just governments 
derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

These principles and others enunciated in 
the Atlantic Charter should not now be aban- 
doned for the sake of appeasing any nation 
playing power politics, 


Poland, the first to oppose by force the ag- 
gressors seeking world dominion, should not 
now be sacrificed to one of them that pre- 
cipitated this great holocaust. 

Justice, fair play, honor, and a regard for 
the opinion of mankind demand fair treat- 
ment of Poland as our ally. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANCIS C. Kawa, 
State and District President, 
Polish Union of United States. 
JacosB Mruz, Secretary. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the ReEcorp a letter received from J. J. R. 
Claassen, of Beatrice, Nebr., supplement- 
ing my remarks on the floor of the Sen- 
ate relative to the drafting of farm boys. 
The letter is self-explanatory. I should 
also like to have printed in the Rrecorp 
a letter from Herman’ Seeba, of Cook, 
Nebr., having to do with the same 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letters 
are ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A TYPIcaL FarM SALE HEADING 
PUBLIC SALE 

As my help has all gone to the Army, I am 
forced to sell my personal property, at the 
farm 2 miles west of Belvidere; 5 miles north 
of Hebron, on Monday, January 22. Sale 
starts at 10:30 central war time. 





BEATRICE, NEBR., January 20, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: If the drafting of 
farm boys is continued, and increased as 
authorities in Washington now say must be 
done, production of foodstuff will be reduced 
more than they realize. Our local paper 
lists farm sales for nearly every day of the - 
month and the reason is: Help unavailable. 

We have 145 farm units (as of January 1, 
1945). Have been doing the work the best 
we can with our 3 boys. Last week one of 
our boys received a I-A classification and 
after an appeal the draft board gave him a 
II-C for 30 days which gives us no chance for 
planning our spring work. Will we be forced 
to dispose of our 15 milk cows and 140 brood 
sows to farrow this spring, or what would 
you advise us to do? 

Respectfully yours, 
J. J. R. CLAASSEN. 
Cook, Nzsr., January 21, 1945. 
SENATOR WHERRY. 

DEAR SENATOR: Am writing you in regard 
to our Johnson County draft board. They 
have the idea that all our boys 18-26 years 
that are fit must be inducted in the Army 
regardless of how essential they are. They 
have at the present time 30 of our boys, 
mostly from the farm, in class I-A, and in a 
short time they will have them in the Army. 

Several of us have tried to convince them 
that (according to the Tydings amendment) 
some of these boys at least should carry on 
with the farm work. I left the farm in 1936 
on account of a bone infection in my thigh 
and up to this time I still suffer from the 
ailment. I have an only son who has taken 
over the farming since graduating in 1940 
and he has done a good job of it. 

I have read in the papers how you feel 
about this kind of a situation and am hoping 
that perhaps you might be able to do some- 
thing for us. If there is anything you can 
do in this case please act at once. It will 
be highly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
HERMAN SEEBA. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a telegram sent to me by 
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Glenn J. Talbott, president of the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Union and member of 
the State Selective Board of Appeals, 
Group No. 1, which deals with the sub- 
ject of the drafting of farm boys and 
the relationship of the Tydings amend- 
ment to the general drafting program. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JAMESTOWN, N. DaAK., January 22, 1945, 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER: 

Reurtel. Tydings’ amendment is ambigu- 
ous in that it leaves determination of essen- 
tiality of farm and/or registrant to judg- 
ment of local board. Therefore this judg- 
ment becomes vital in interpretation of 
Tydings’ amendment. It is my belief that 
many if not most local boards upon receipt 
of Hershey’s recent directives have reclassi- 
fied for military service substantial numbers 
of farmers and key farm workers who are so 
essential that their induction into the armed 
services will result in decreased production 
of some and abandonment of other farms. 
Shortage of year around manpower on our 
farms has already resulted in substantial 
reduction in number of milk cows with 
resultant loss of dairy prcducts vitally 
needed in war effort. Summarizing—very 
few men can be taken from North Dakota 
farms without adverse effect upon our pro- 
duction goals, 

GLENN J. TALBOTT, 
President, North Dakota Farmers 
Union, and Member, State Selec- 
tive Service Board of Appeals, 
Group No. 1. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE DURING 
ADJOURNMENT ~* 


Under authority of the order of the 
22d instant, 

Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 340) to express the intent 
of the Congress with reference to the 
regulation of the business of insurance, 
reported it on January 24, 1845, with an 
amendment, and submitted a report 
(No. 20) thereon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S.314. A bill for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 21). 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 213. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, Ohio, 
for highway purposes only, a strip of land 
situated within the United States naval 
ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 25); 

S. 216. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for railway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
26); 

S.217. A bill to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance of 
a roadway easement to the city of Eastport, 
Maine; without amendment (Rept. No. 27); 

S.218. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situated in 
San Diego County, State of California; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 29); 

S.221. A bill to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
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by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; without amendment (Rept. No. 28); 
and 

H.R. 626. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 23). 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COM- 

MERCE—RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVE- 

MENTS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 35) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 22) thereon. 

In connection with the reporting of the 
bill I will say that I have conferred with 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader and have acked if they have any 
objection to my moving that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of this bill 
on the next legislative day. I do not 
know whether that will be tomorrow or 
Monday. I now give notice that I shall 
move that the Senate proceed to consid- 
eration of the bill—and I think that is 
agreeable to both the majority leader and 
the minority leader—on the next legis- 
lative day, whenever that may be. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator makes no request now, 
but simply gives notice that at the next 
session of the Senate he will move the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OVERTON. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar, 


INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION 
AND OPERATION OF CIVIL SERVICE 
LAWS (REPT. NO. 24) 


Mr. ELLENDER. From the Commit- 
tee to Investigate the Administration and 
Operation of the Civil Service Laws, I 
submit a report. I ask that a copy of the 
report be referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service of the Senate, and that at 
the conclusion of my remarks the con- 
clusions and recommendation of the com- 
mittee be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
submitted by the Senator from Louisiana 
will be received and printed, and without 
objection, a copy thereof will be referred 
to the Committee on Civil Service; and 
the conclusions and recommendation of 
the committee will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The conclusions and recommendation 
are as follows: 

CONCLUSIONS 

A survey of the present situation with re- 
gard to civil service administration reveals 
that much remains to be done to correct ex- 
isting evils. Some of the corrective measures 
provided by Executive orders have been modi- 
fied or nullified by succeeding Executive or- 
ders designed to meet war needs; others have 
been suspended for the duration of the emer- 
gency; while others were never effectively put 
in operation. 

The only corrective measures instituted in 
the past 6 years that have remained in full 
effect during the war years have been those 
prescribed through legislation. These include 
the requirement that incumbents of positions 
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covered into the civil service pass a noncom. 
petitive examination before being admitteq 
into the classificd service; the provision for 
within-grade promotions, and the establish. 
ment of efficiency rating appeal boards. 

During these years, civil-service rules anq 
regulations have been relaxed to permit re. 
cruitment of employees by agencies, admis. 
sion to service by noncompetitive examina. 
tions, waiving of time limits on reinstate. 
ments, transfers during probation, transfers 
to classified positions by persons admitted to 
the service without competitive examina- 
tion, and reinstatement of probationers 
through noncompetitive examinations. Com- 
petitive promotion examinations which were 
never uniformly established have been sus- 
pended for the duration. The Commission 
is authorized to refuse examinations to civil 
service employees, unless the employing 
agency agrees that better service can be pro- 
vided in the position for which examination 
is being held. This operates to close to em- 
ployees already in the service opportunities 
that are open to new recruits. While the 
appointments made to the service under war 
service regulations are limited to tke end of 
the war or 6 months thereafter, many of the 
war service appointees have advanced to much 
higher positions than have permanent em- 
ployees cf equal qualification and greater 
experience, 


Personal patronage is still prevalent 
throughout the civil service. During the war 
years appointments to high positions, un- 
merited promotions, transfers to higher 
grades, and excellent efficiency ratings have 
been increasingly awarded to personal fol- 
lowers. The Civil Service Commission has 
often been just a means for examining and 
certifying the friends referred by the agency 
head to the Commission for examination. 
Many highly qualified people who have taken 
examinations have been passed over to find 
later that their papers had not been graded 
by the Commission. 

The personnel directors and the large per- 
sonnel divisions within departments have 
not exerted the beneficial influence originally 
expected of them. Many of the responsibil- 
ities assigned to these divisions are in actu- 
ality carried out by the personnel clerks in 
individual bureaus. The personnel division 
acts as a form of clearing house through 
which personnel actions’ pass for review. 
Personnel policies remain in the hands of 
the agency head. The personnel director and 
his staff carry out these policies. The un- 
precedented expansion of personnel depart- 
ments in agencies, without taking on re- 
sponsibilities and duties in keeping with this 
expansicn, might be questioned. 

Although the efficiency-rating appeal 
boards have constituted a vast improvement 
in personnel practiee, much remains to be 
done before the system becomes truly effec- 
tive. The boards are still frequently domi- 
n ted by the agency head. The employee 
who appeals his rating often has slight 
chance of winning and, even when he does, 
he and the witnesses who testify for him are 
likely to be subjected to further discrimina- 
tion within the agency. 

The civil-service regulations for reduction 
in force have placed so much weight upon 
efficiency ratings, as compared with seniority 
in service, that it is possible for the em- 
ployee of 5 years’ service to displace the em- 
ployee of 20 years’ service, Complaints from 
employees in the past year have indicated 
that agency heads are already adjusting ef- 
ficiency ratings to provide for future reduc« 
tions. Employees, who have been rated exs 
cellent for many years, during the past year 
were reduced to good and thus made eligible 
for separation under these regulations, 


RECOMMENDATION 


This special committee recognizes the need 
for the relaxation of peacetime regulations 
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and the suspension of activities not essential 
to the promotion of the war effort. How- 
ever, since the peak of civilian employment 
in Government has been reached, it would 
appear desirable that immediate considera- 
tion be given to the drafting of legislation 
cesigned to return the civil service to a peace- 
time basis and to merjt-system principles, 
The corrective measures initiated by Execu- 
tive orders should be considered with a view 
to perpetuating the desirable features of 
these orders through permanent legislation. 
Consideration should be given to the de- 
velopment of other legislation designed to 
strengthen and protect the merit system. 
In line with these objectives, consideration 
should be given to: 

I. The effectiveness with which corrective 
lecislation is being administered, 

‘a. Personnel administration. 

b. Efficiency rating systems and efficiency 
rating appeal boards. 

c. Grievance appeal systems. 

II. Regulations issued by Civil Service 
Commmission under Executive Orders 9063 
and 9067 relative to— 

a. Appoints. 

b. Examinations. 

c. Reduction in force. 

III, Effectiveness with which war transfer 
authority has been administered by Civil 
Service Commission. 

IV. Need for legislation to insure— 

a. More effective examinations. 

b. Establishment or promotion, transfer, 
and reinstatement registers from which ap- 
pointments would be made prior to appoint- 
ment of new employees. 

c. Strengthening of protective devices for 
employees. 

d. Appeals regarding separations. 

e. Protection of seniority rights of em- 
ployees. 

CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY TO IN- 

VESTIGATE WAR-MOBILIZATION PROB- 


LEMS AND WAR-CONTRACTS MATTERS 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report a resolution approved by 
the committee, for reference to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion reported by the Senator from West 
Virginia will be received, and, under the 
rule, referred as suggesfed by the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

The resolution (S. Res. 46). was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 107 and Senate Resolu- 
tion 216, of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
authorizing a subcommittee of the Military 
Affairs Committee to study the problems of 
war mobilization; and that the authority 
conferred by Senate Resolution 198 and 
Senate Resolution 288, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, authorizing a subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee to investigate war 
contracts, termination of war contracts, and 
related problems, be and are hereby con- 
tinued to July 1, 1945. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Ex- 
ecutive Papers, to which was referred 
for examination and recommendation 
a list of records transmitted to the 
Senate by the Archivist of the United 
tates that appeared to have no per- 
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manent value or historical interest, sub- 
mitted a report thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S.385. A bill for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 386. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Tensas River National Park, 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Eurveys. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.387. A bill for the relief of Sam Swan 
and Aily Swan; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.388. A bill granting a pension to Earl 
E. Bayles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

8.289. A bill to amend section 310 of the 
Naval Reserve Act of 1928 by revising the 
basis and rate of retired pay of members of 
the honorary retired list of the Naval Re- 
serve, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH (for himself and Mr. 
BUTLER) : 

§.390 (by request). A bill to provide for 
the retirement cf certain veterans who served 
in both World War No. 1 and World War No, 
2; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S.391. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to promote the national security and de- 
fense by establishing daylight saving time,” 
approved January 20, 1942, so as to author- 
ize the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
discontinue daylight saving time under such 
act in any time zone in which it finds that 
the continuance thereof is no longer neces- 
sary; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S.392. A bill for the relief of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University; and 

S.393. A bill for the relief of the Farmers 
Union Cooperative Association of Dawson, 
Nebr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.394. A bill for the relief of Guy Albert 
Wheaton; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for Mr. Hatcw): 

8.395 (by request). A bill to modify the 
application of the excess-land and repay- 
ment provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws to the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S.396. A bill providing for the transfer of 
a certain fish hatchery in Comanche County, 
Oxla., to the city of Lawton, Okla.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

§.397. A bill to provide for the presen- 
tation of medals to members of the United 
States Antarctic Expedition of 1939-41; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

S.398. A bill for the relief of Joseph Kens 

ney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. WILSON: 

8.399. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lula 

Wilson Nevers; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. TUNNELL: 

S.400. A bill for the relief of Elisabeth 
Andersen; and 

S.401. A bill for the relief of sundry fruit 
growers of the State of Delaware who sus- 
tained losses as the result of the fumigation 
of apples with methyl bromide in order to 
comply with the requirements of the United 

States Department of Agriculture relating to 
the Japanese Beetle Quarantine; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 402. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 

act for the retirement of employees in the 


classified civil service, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved May 22, 1920; 

S. 403. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
for the purpose of making possible the cred- 
iting under such act of certain teres of 
State service; 

S. 404. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, wm sepiniiaas May 29, 
1930, as amended; 

S.405. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 2), 
1930, as amended; and 

S.406. A bill to provide for health pro- 
grams for Government employees; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 407. A bill for the relief of Pierce Wil- 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; 

S. 408. A bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons; 

S.409. A bill for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen 
Shippirg Co.; 

S. 410. A bill for the relief of Marino Bello; 
and 

S.411. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mae E. 
Sutton; to the Committee on Claims 

S412 A bill to provide for the admission 
to the United States of alien Chinese wives 
of American citizens who are admissible un- 
der the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than those authorizing exclusion on 
grounds of race or birth in a defined:geo- 
graphical area; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

S.413. A bill for the relief of the State 
of California; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 414. A bill to restore to the active list 
of the Army and to active duty certain re- 
tired officers of the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes; 

S.415. A bill to enable the mothers and 
widows of deceased members of the armed 
forces now interred in cemeteries outside the 
continental limits of the United States cr 
in Alaska to make a pilgrimage to such ceme- 
teries; and 

S.416. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of War to acquire certain lands in the Stete 
of California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENTAL LENDING AGENCIES—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. AIKEN submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 375) to provide for the effective 
administration of certain lending acen- 
cies of the Federal Government, which 
was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 

RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS— 
AMENDMENT 


Ilr. SALTONSTALL submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 35) authorizine the 
construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers end her- 
bors, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AVIATION EXHIBITION FACILITIES AT 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. WHERRY submitted the followinz 
resolution (S. Res. 47), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: 

Whereas the Smithsonian Institution has 
one of the world’s most valuable aviation 
collections; and 

Whereas lack of space has seriously handi- 
capped the effective display of such collec- 
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tion, and has prevented the addition thereto 
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of exhibits reflecting recent progress in avia- 
tion; and 

Whereas, as a world leader in the field of 
aviation, the United States should take steps 
to preserve for future generations a com- 
plete historical record of its contributions 
to the development of aviation: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of exhibition facilities at 
the Smithsonian Institution with a view to 
ascertaining what additional facilities are 
necessary to provide for the proper display of 
aviation exhibits now in the possession of 
such Institution, and to provide adequate 
space for the housing and display of such ad- 
ditional exhibits as may be acquired for the 
purpose of bringing up to date and maintain- 
ing a complete aviation collection. The 
committee shall report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
study and investigation, together with its 
recommendations as to the construction im- 
mediately dfter the war of such additional 
facilities as may be found to be necessary. 


INSPECTION OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
BY NAVAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 48), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, or any subcommittee thereof duly 
appointed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, is hereby authorized to visit, for the 
purposes of inspection, during the present 
Congress, any part of the Naval Establish- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, the ex- 
penses incurred in pursuance thereof, not to 
exceed $4,000, to be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate. The members of 
such committee or subcommittee shall be 
paid the actual expenses of transportation 
incurred by them for travel performed under 
the provisions of this resolution and a per 
diem allowance as provided by law while 
performing travel authorized by this reso- 
lution, 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. Mur- 
RAY) submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 49), which was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 14, agreed 
to January 27, 1941, authorizing the Cc:1- 
mittee on Education and Labor to employ 
an assistant clerk, to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,880 per annum, hereby is continued in full 
force and effect until the end of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for Mr. Mur- 
RAY) submitted the following resolufion 
(S. Res. 50), which was referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Resolution Nb. 251, agreed 
to June 4, 1942, authorizing the Committee 
on Education and Labor to employ an addi- 
tional clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
funds of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 
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ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. HILL (for Mr. ANDREWs) submit- 
ted the following resolution (S. Res. 51), 
which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 170, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed to Septem- 
ber 29, 1941, as supplemented by Senate 
Resolution 326, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
agreed to December 15, 1942, authorizing the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to employ an assistant clerk to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $1,800 per annum, hereby is con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the end 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE FOR CERTAIN 
SENATE RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 52), which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules: 


Resolved, That any person who shall have 
served as an employee of the Senate restau- 
rant for 55 years or more shall be entitled, 
upon making application to the Secretary of 
the Senate, to be retired and to receive re- 
tirement pay at a rate equal to the rate of 
the basic compensation he was receiving at 
the time of his last active service as such 
employee: Provided, That this resolution 
shall not apply to any person while he is 
receiving an annuity under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
Such retirement pay shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
determine eligibility for retirement pay un- 
der this resolution on the basis of records or 
secondary evidence. For such purposes, 
ac ual service in the Senate restaurant shall 
be deemed to be service as an employee of 
such restaurant whether or not the person 
performing such service was carried on the 
Senate rolls as such an employee during the 
time such service was performed, and any 
person performing such service for the major 
part of the time during which the Senate 
was in session in any calendar year shall be 
deemed to have performed a year’s service as 
an employee of the Senate restaurant during 
such calendar year. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON PRIVI- 
LEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. TUNNELL (for Mr. GREEN) sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
53), which was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 28, agreed to 
January 10, 1941, authorizing the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections to employ an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,220 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force 
and effect from February 1, 1945, to the end 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PATENTS 


Mr. HILL (for Mr. PeEpPer) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 54), 
which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 12, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Committee 
on Patents to employ an assistant clerk dur- 
ing the Seventy-seventh Congress, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate at 
the rate of $2,400 per annum, hereby is con- 
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tinued in full force and effect until the eng 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the majority leader the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BarKLEY], I ask that the 
Senator from Fidrida [Mr. AnprEws) je 
excused from further service on the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, and tha; 
he be assigned to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Public Buildings anq 
Grounds. 

I also request that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Briccs] be assigned ty 
service on the following committees: 

District of Columbia, Interstate Com. 
merce, Printing, and Territories and In.« 
sular Affairs. 

I also ask that the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MITCHELL] be assigned to 
service on the following committees: 
Interstate Commerce, Mines and Min. 
ing, Public Buildings and Grounds, and 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CONNALLY AT 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS’ DINNER 


{Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the ac- 
dress delivered by Senator CoNnNALLY at the 
Presidential Electors’ dinner in honor of the 
inauguration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman, held in Washington, 
D. C., January 19, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR THOMAS OF 
UTAH—EDITORIAL FROM BIRMINGHAM 
AGE-HERALD 


{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Thomas of Utah” published in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald of January 11, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY TO 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


[Mr. WALSH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley at the an- 
nual dinner of the Fall River Area Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, Fall River, Mass., 
January 16, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


OUR WORLD AIMS—EDITORIAL FROM 
BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


{Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Our World Aims,” published in the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


MILITARY TRAINING FOR NATIONAL 
SAFETY—EDITORIAL FROM THE SAT- 
URDAY EVENING POST 


{Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Military Training for National Safe- 
ty,” by Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, from the issue of January 27, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ROOSEVELT TODAY—EDITORIAL FROM 
BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Roosevelt Today,” published in a ree 
cent issue of the Birmingham Age-Herald, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 
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THE DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS—THE 
FIRST STEP TOWARD WORLD SECURITY 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for more than 5 minutes at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Vermont will proceed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Austin Gurney Overton 
Bailey Hawkes Pepper 

Ball Hayden Radcliffe 
Bankhead Hickenlooper Reed 

Bilbo Hill Revercomb 
Brewster Hoey Robertson 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Russel. 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Shipstead 
Burton Kilgore Smith 
Bushfield La Follette Stewart 
Butler Langer Taft 

Byrd Lucas Taylor 
Capehart McClellan Thomas, Idaho 
Capper McFariand Thomas, Okla. 
Chand!er McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McMahon Tobey 
Connally Maybank Tunnell 
Cordon Mead Tydings 
Donnell Millikin Vandenberg 
Downey Mitchell Walsh 
Eastland Moore Wherry 
Ellender Morse White 
Ferguson Murdock Wiley 
Fulbright Murray Willis 

yeorge Myers Wilson 

Gerry O’Daniel 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] is 
absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
ANDREWS], the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BarKLEY], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota | Mr. Mosss], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. ScrucHam], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER], and the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH] and the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. McCarran] are absent on public 
business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is necessarily 
absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. The Senator from 
Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the con- 
templated meeting of the Big Three 
Powers, which the President indicates 
will be held “anon,” and the location of 
which Prime Minister Churchill refers 
to as “up yonder,” impels me to make a 
brief statement relating to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. My purpose is 
partly to stimulate such an expression 
of consecrated effort by our people to- 
ward prompt establishment of the Secu- 
rity Organization as will give vital spirit 
to the basic treaty to which we may 
agree. 

Partly, elso, I am interested that we 
inspire in the negotiators confidence that 


the Government of the United States 
can be relied upon to promote the Gen- 
eral International Organization for 
Security, advocated in the Connally reso- 
lution, and in the Moscow Declaration, 
and finally given form in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. 

The all-party action by 16 new Sena- 
tors yesterday strengthened the arm of 
the President immediately. I am sure 
the 16 Senators will accept from an older 
Senator who has been in the Senate 14 
years a word of commendation for the 
initiative which the new Senators have 
displayed. I think the exercise of their 
functions at such an early date in such a 
manner as to indicate the power of unity 
is a great service to our country at this 
critical hour. If it was an unusual act 
I hope that hereafter it may become a 
habit. From my point of view I see 
nothing but good and great achievement 
in it, and I want to encourage its repeti- 
tion. 

Mr. President, to give it point I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the REcorp—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
permit me to place the letter in the REc- 
ORD a little later? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 
That is a very gracious move on the Sen- 
ator’s part. Iam glad to have the great 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate place the docu- 
“ment, which is a letter to the President, 
in the Recorp. I regard this as an event 
which in due time will speak with re- 
markable accent on the development of 
patriotism and unity in the United 
States at the time when it was most 
necessary, and by that I mean while the 
meeting of three great powers is going 
on. 
Yes, Mr. President; I am glad to yield 
to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Iwill say to the Sen- 
ator that I did not want to interrupt 
him or to consume any of his time, and 
if it will not interrupt the Senator, and 
if it will not consume too much of his 
time, I should like to ask that the letter 
ke read at the desk. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am glad to have that 
done, Mr. President. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have read in- 
to the Recorp the letter addressed to the 
President by 16 so-called new Senators 
with regard to the formation of a United 
Nations organization along the general 
lines drafted at Dumbarton Oaks. I 
feel sure that the action of these Sena- 
tors will be of very great help and will 
give impetus to what many of us have 
been undertaking to accomplish in the 
past. The 16 Senators were not Mem- 
bers of the Senate when the so-called 
Connally resolution was adopted, but the 
older Senators were, and I regard it as 
particularly appropriate and particu- 
larly helpful that the new Senators have 
addressed to the President this great let- 
ter setting forth their views, and I ask 
that the letter may be read at the desk 
at this piont. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont for so generously yielding to me 
for this purpose. 


Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations for having this letter placed in 
the Recorp. I consider it to be an in- 
tegral part of the attempt I am making 
toward the same encouragement of the 
negotiators who will be anon “up yonder.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
that the letter be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Briccs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 

Washington, D. C., January 23, 1945. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The undersigned new 
Members of the Senate of the United States, 
conscious of the profound significance of the 
conferences soon to be held with our princi- 
pal allies wish to convey to you for your con- 
sideration, some of our thoughts concerning 
the foreign policy of this Government. 

We realize that it is important for you to 
be advised of the views of the new Senators 
who heretofore have not had the opportunity 
to make their position clear. 

I. We favor the formation at the earliest 
possible moment of a United Nations or- 
ganization, to establish and preserve the 
peace of the world, along the general lines 
tentatively drafted at Dumbarton Oaks; 

II. We believe this Government should use 
all reasonable means to assure our allies and 
the other nations of the world that we intend 
to share in the direction of and the responsi- 
bility for the settlement of this war and the 
maintenance of peace; 

III. We suggest that treaties among the 
major allies be concluded as soon as possible, 
to demilitarize Germany and Japan and to 
keep them demilitarized; 

IV. We believe that this Government 
should, as soon as possible, arrange to par- 
ticipate affirmatively in all decisions affecting 
the establishment of law and order in the 
liberated or enemy countries. 

Trusting that these suggestions may be of 
assistance to you and wishing you success 
in the forthcoming conferences, we are, 

Yours respectfully, 

Frank P. Briggs, Missouri; Homer E, 
Capehart, Indiana; Forrest C. Don- 
nell, Missouri; J. W. Fulbright, 
Arkansas; Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
Iowa; Clyde R. Hoey, North Caroe 

lina; Olin D. Johnston, South Caro- 
lina; Warren G. Magnuson, Wash- 
ington; Brien McMahon, Con- 
necticut; Hugh D. Mitchell, Wash- 
ington; Wayne L. Morse, Oregon; 
John Moses, North Dakota; Francis 
J. Myers, Pennsylvania; Leverett 
Saltonstall, Massachusetts; H. 
Alexander Smith, New Jersey; Glen 
H. Taylor, Idaho. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, in order 
to give specific point to the support which 
we wish to give to the negotiators, let us 
consider briefly the progress evidenced 
in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as 
compared with the League of Nations 
Covenant. The League combined two 
duties—that of policing the enemy and 
that of policing the members of the 
League. Provision for this twofold re- 
sponsibility proved to be a defect—I shall 
not say a fatal defect, because no one 
knows what it was, alone and of itself, 
that caused the League to fail to reach 
its objective. 

The security organization for member 
states under the League was frustrated 
by the fallacies and frailties inherent in 
the discipline of Germany. The pacifi- 
cation of Germany should have been the 
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single duty of an organization composed 
of Germany’s military conquerors. An 
effort was made by France to obtain a 
separate German treaty for this purpose, 
but it was rejected in the League Cove- 
nant, 

By contrast, the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals envisage a special policing of en- 
emy states, providing, in chapter 12, 
subsection 2: 

No provision of the treaty should preclude 
action taken or authorized in relation to 
enemy states as a result of the present war 
by the governments having responsibility for 
such action, 


Every word of that sentence is of high 
value and great importance, and none of 
it can be ontitted in interpreting it. 
Here and now let us put to rest turbu- 
lent thinking in relation to the various 
bilateral agreements—the Anglo-Soviet 
mutual assistance agreement of May 26, 
1942; the Soviet-Czechoslovak treaty of 
December 12, 1943; the Franco-Soviet 
treaty of alliance and mutual assistance 
of December 10, 1944; and any similar 
agreements which might be made, such 
as the agreement which was suggested 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] only a short time 
ago. Such agreements are for security. 
They run against Germany and her Axis 
specifically. They fit the pattern of the 
general international organization for 
security and peace. 

Let us see if that is true so far as the 
existing treaties are concerned. 

The Anglo-Soviet pact precisely im- 
plemented the Atlantic charter, and is 
in harmony with the preamble of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals and with its 
articles, as shown by the following ex- 
tract from the treaty: 

The high contracting parties declare their 
desire to unite with other like-minded states 
in adopting proposals for common action to 
preserve peace and resist aggression in the 
post-war period, 


The Dumbarton Oaks proposals sub- 
sequently adopted indicate awareness of 
that treaty and the intention to foster 
other arrangements for security against 
the enemy. Current opinion that 
through this treaty the United Nations 
were then fighting for a common cause 
was well expressed in the New York 
Times of June 12, 1942, in an editorial 
containing the following sentence: 

But neither its bilateral character nor the 
suggestion that it may foreshadow the sys- 
tem of regional groupings, vaguely en- 
visaged in London and Washington as the 
larger units of a new peace structure, affects 
in any degree the close cooperation of Russia, 
Great Britain, and the United States in the 
war effort. 


This treaty was openly arrived at, and 
its text was published in our own Depart- 
ment of State bulletin on September 26, 
1942. I quote further from the New York 
Times editorial for interpretation, in 
order that we may see that the public 
had this information currently: 

Our Government was not only in consul. 
tation with the British at every stage of the 
negotiations with Moscow; there is reason 
to believe that the final draft of the accord 
Was influenced by our views, 


Let us now turn to the Soviet-Czecho< 
Slovak treaty signed December 12, 1943, 
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That is also limited in its terms to the 
function of policing the enemy, policing 
Germany and states associated with her 
in acts of aggression. It expressly in- 
corporates some of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. -I quote from article 
IV of that treaty: 

The high-contracting parties, considering 
the interests of security of each of them, 
agree to maintain close and friendly coop- 
eration in the period after the reestablish- 
ment of pe&ce and to act in conformity with 
the principles of mutual respect for their 
independence and sovereignty, as well as for 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of the 
other state. They agree to develop their eco- 
nomic relations on the widest possible scale 
and to render each other every possible 
economic assistance after the war. 


A protocol to that treaty opened the 
door—and I quote from it the significant 
words— 

* * * to some third country which 
borders on the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics or on the Czechoslovak Republic and 
which formed the object of German aggres- 
sion in the present war. 


Such a country as Poland, desiring to 
join that treaty, would be accorded that 
opportunity on the mutual consent of 
the parties thereto. This is in line with 
the Dumbarton Oaks policy to depend 
upon states surrounding or in proximity 
to Germany, as governments “having re- 
sponsibility for such action.’ 'Those are 
precise words, describing, as I think, 
those members of the family of nations 
who are competent to maintain security 
and peace under the law, and who are 
now already sacrificing and striving to 
their utmost to attain that objective. 

Of course, this treaty was colored with 
great feeling of distrust and sorrow. It 
was colored by the atrocities of Lidice, 
which emphasized the necessity of pro- 
viding special treatment for Germany in 
the general international organization. 
To forestall German aggression is one of 
the measures which are necessary for 
collective security. 

Now let us turn to the Franco-Soviet 
alliance. I quote from a preamble which 
has been referred to time after time since 
then by officials of the various govern- 
ments interested: 

Convinced that when victory is achieved 
the reestablishment of peace on a firm basis 
and its maintenance during a long period 
in the future will be served by the existence 
of close collaboration between them and all 
the United Nations— 


“Them,” of course, refers to the 
parties—France and Russia— 
having decided to collaborate in the creation 
of an international system of security for 
the effective maintenance of general peace 
and for the assurance of the harmonious 


“ development of relations between nations. 


Of course, this is only an extract from 
the preamble. : 

This and other definite references to 
the policy declared at Moscow, Teheran, 
and Dumbarton Oaks, such as in the 
words “in complete accordance with the 
aims which the United Nations have 
adopted,” show that the Franco-Soviet 
alliance is an act of performance within 
the spirit and letter of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. The special and distinc- 
tive obligation created in this treaty is 
policing Germany and its Axis. It leaves 
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to the United Nations’ organization the 
general obligation of policing the United 
Nations, free from the special difficulties 
inherent in disciplining an enemy, 
Of course, Mr. President, let me ob- 
serve that the world contemplates paci- 
fication of the enemy and contemplates 
such a policing of the civilization of both 
Germany and Japan that they will ulti- 
mately qualify to be freed from this sort 
of policing and discipline, and will seek 
to become members of the general or- 
ganization and, by its express terms, will 
be entitled to be members of it, and ulti- 
mately will be members of it. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Are not the compacts 
to which the Senator has been referring 
in substance the same as those between 
France and countries bordering on 
France, known as the cordon sanitaire 
treaties? 
Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know to what 
the Senator refers. I have noticed that 
from time to time throughout history 
there have been alliances for security 
purposes. If that is what the Senator 
refers to, I would answer in the affirma- 
tive, and I would say that the character 
of protection afforded by such treaties 
with countries surrounding a definite 
state is similar to the character of pro- 
tection set up by the balance of power 
between the states of Europe in ancient 
times. The difference is, however, that 
the so-called cordon sanitaire is not 
around the circumference of the country 
which wishes to be protected. It is 
around the enemy. 
These treaties are in reverse of the 
ancient balance-of-power treaties. 
These treaties operate against the enemy, 
and are designed to be limited in time. 
For example, I think every one of them 
contains a 20-year limitation, and some 
of them contain a fact-and-event limita- 
tion, namely, such an event as the estab- 
lishment of the general international 


from memory, which ones they are, but 
they all are aimed at policing the enemy 
during the period of pacification, and in 
that respect I believe they are different 
from any other treaty which has ever 
been entered into heretofore for security 
purposes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is my memory, and 
I make the statement only upon that 
basis, that France set up the cordon 
sanitaire treaties after the last war. The 
end point in my mind was, of course, that 
under stress those treaties fell down. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, They had no useful- 
ness. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am wondering how 
we can distinguish the treaties to which 
the Senator has been referring, in their 
prospect of ultimate usefulness, as 
against the history of the cordon sani- 
taire treaties which failed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course,I do not quite 
recognize the cordon sanitaire treaties 
to which the Senator has referred. But 
assuming that there have been such 
treaties, they failed to prevent war. 
However, at that time there was in exist- 
ence no international organization with 
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power to police its own members. All it 
could do was to advise and recommend. 

I shall endeavor to point out the dif- 
ference between the progress made by 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and the 
progress made by the League of Nations 
Covenant, namely, that whatever treaties 
there may have been, there was an in- 
firmity in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant which the Dumbarton Oaks propo- 
sals overcome; that is to say, there was 
combined in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant the policing of the enemy with the 
policing of the members of the League, 
but with the weakness of having no 
power of organization to move any 
egency of policing. That simply ren- 
dered the League futile in the case of 
Manchuria and in the case of Ethiopia, 
and the League and all the treaties 
which then existed for security broke 
down. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to make a brief 
opservation? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam heartily in favor 
of joint action under an international 
system whereby the successful allies 
shall conserve the peace by policing our 
defeated enemies. I am heartily in favor 
of that. I simply wish to make the 
point now that the cordon sanitaire 
treaties became an incitement to war, 
rather than a deterrent to war. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I think they would, 
if they were set up in a world which had 
made no effort at all to substitute pacific 
methods of settlement of international 

isputes for determination of them by 
the test of battle. 

Although some progress in that direc- 
tion was made by the League of Nations, 
and although we are going to make use 
of it in the effort we now will make—we 
will start off from where they left it, 
and we will build on to it and will better 
it—I have more faith in the pacific ele- 
ments—that is, the peace forces other 
than the military, that are provided by 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals—than I 
nave in any other part of them. I have 
more faith in their pacific elements than 
I have in their military strength. But I 
think we are not at the stage of civiliza- 
tion where we can depend upon pacific 
means alone, with no provision for mili- 
tary sanctions. I think we must have 
them ready, and I think that we as a 
country must keep ourselves vigorous and 
well armed at all times. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 7 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
whether the Senator intends to make a 
rather complete analysis of the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreement with reference 
to these points. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; with reference to 
the points about which the Senator has 
asked me, I intend to offset one against 
the other, namely, the frailties of the 
League of Nations Covenant as com- 
pared to the power and strength of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was very much in- 
terested in the Senator’s compliment to 
the letter signed by the new Senators. 

I am rather a new Senator, so I have a 
general simpatico with them, I greatly 
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respect their nerve and their ardor as 
Lochinvars wooing a general world or- 
ganization, but I think it would be well 
to take a look at the girl before we start 
to write her compromising letters. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That might very well 
be. I myself should like to be careful. 
Let me say that I once tried a breach of 
promise suit; and I found on the door 
of my colleague’s office, when I went 
there, a little card which said, “Do right, 
and fear no man. Don’t write, and fear 
no woman!” 

I propose to refer to current official 
statements relating to the Franco-Soviet 
treaty in order to show how the people 
received the treaty, and how they looked 
upon it as a part of the general move- 
ment toward security and peace. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. AUSTIN. Iam glad to yield tothe 
Senator from Maine. 
Mr. WHITE. I assume that it is the 


Senator’s view that whatever may have 
been the failures of the past, there is no 
reason now for our continued acquies- 
cence in failure and impotence; but, 
on the contrary, the very failures of the 
past are recalled to us in making a fur- 
ther effort toward a world organization 
and world peace. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 
He points up the ideal very beeutifully, 
as he always does. 

I am now talking about official state- 
ments. The official statements then 
current expressed the unanimity of the 
great powers in interpreting the Franco- 
Soviet alliance as being in furtherance of 
the purpose of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. 

Thus, the French Foreign Minister 
Bidault, in reporting on this treaty to 
the French Consultative Assembly on 
December 22, 1944, emphasized the firm 
determination of France and the Soviet 
Union to work with the United States 
and Great Britain for an effective world 
security organization. 

On the same day General De Gaulle 
stated that the Franco-Soviet pact was a 
necessity, and that the realism which in- 
spired it was not exclusive, and was in 
the interest of all the United Nations. 

Let us cross the channel. Mr. Eden, in 
the House of Commons, responding to 
questions regarding the treaty, stated 
that it was in no way in conflict with 
the security organization proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks, and pointed to the 
preamble—the preamble which I have 
read to the Senate—recording the joint 
conviction that the maintainance of 
peace in the future would require the 
closest collaboration of all the United 
Nations, and their joint determination 
to work together in elaborating a system 
of security. 

Of course, when we start this edifice 
we expect its architecture to be such that 
it can be expanded, developed, and made 
to fit the ever-developing and advanc- 
ing conditions in the world. 

Coming across to our own country, 
on the day the pact was made public 
Mr. Stettinius stated at his press con- 
ference that he could find nothing in 
the pact which ran counter to the ideals 
of world organization. He also-pointed 
to the preamble tg which I have re« 
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ferred. In other words, the parties to 
these three great security treaties, being 
governments described in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals as “the governments 
having responsibility for such action,” 
thus provided for such action without 
consulting the Security Council. 

Mr. President, I wish to explain the 
last phrase, “without consulting the Se- 
curity Council.” As I understand the 
proposed organization, should it be set 
up as proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
the United States would forthwith enter 
into treaties with those countries and 
with others which come within chapter 
XII, subdivision 2, to which I have re- 
ferred, as being “the governments hav- 
ing responsibility for such action,” and 
we should thus be taking a step forward 
in the establishment of security by tak- 
ing out of the general international 
duties of this organization the special 
business of policing the enemy during 
the period of pacification. Of course, 
that would not come under the regional 
arrangements which require that what 
the governments do shall first have the 
consent of the Security Council. This 
would not be a regional arrangement if 
the United States were a party to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I merely wish to sug- 
gest that there may have been a cer- 
tain self-serving quality in the state- 
ment of Mr. Eden and statements from 
Washington with reference to the 
Soviet-French agreement. There is 
opinion to the effect that we had been 
giving De Gaulle the “hot foot” and 
when the treaty was announced there 
was considerable consternation in Wash- 
ington. Of course, the making of that 
statement both in Great Britain and 
in Washington, was very adroit, and the 
only thing left to do under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I believe we must rec- 
ognize the fact that man can accom- 
plish nothing by putting agreements in 
writing, or engraving them on stone, un- 
less he is willing to abide by them, and 
it is in his heart to give fidelity to the 
agreements which he enters into. So I 
feel that the work which we do today 
necessarily involves such an understand- 
ing of the objective, and of what it will 
cost in the way of yielding independence, 
that when we enter into the agreement 
we shall enter into it with full light upon 
it, and with nothing hidden, so that our 
people can always be earnest in their 
devotion to the agreement. 

The two distinguished men to whom I 
have referred made statements to the 
public relating to the treaty as a part of 
the great enterprise in which we, are 
here engaged, of undertaking to speak 
at this moment with the voice of the 
people. I have faith in what they have 
said, and I believe the Senator from 
Colorado has, although I agree with what 
he has said about expediency. I think 
this was an expedient thing to do, and 
one which we had to do from our point 
of view. There is no doubt that we have 
made mistakes. I believe that it is nece 
essary to have candor in facing them ang 
correcting them. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The French Pact is defi-< 
nitely within the framework of the gen- 
eral international organization, and con- 
stitutes a basis for conviction, rather 
than doubt, that the United Nations are 
fighting for a common cause. The ques- 
tion has been asked, Are we fighting for 
a common cause? I believe that the 
three treaties to which I have referred, 
and a treaty such as the one’ proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. VANDENBERG] entered into, 
should not be used as a pretext for ob- 
struction, hindering, or delaying, and 
certainly not for opposing the adoption 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals in 
writing the basic treaty. I believe that 
such treaties for the separate policing 
of Germany are a necessary step in the 
accomplishment of security procedures. 
If they can be entered into concurrently 
with our negotiations for the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks Treaty, very well; but if the 
circumstances require that we choose 
which one we will work for first I should 
Say take the Dumbarton Oaks proposal, 
because by setting up that organization 
we would put a stop to the temptation, 
and probably to the possibility, of uni- 
lateral acts with reference to the kinds 
of government which are to be erected 
in the liberated areas and many other 
questions which touch upon social stand- 
ards, economic life, and all that. 

Let us arrange to have this organiza- 
tion working at the earliest practicable 
date, partly for the purpose of having 
a judicial tribunal in which we can have 
faith, and which will have the authority 
to decide some of these questions which 
are certainly justiciable. One, for exam- 
ple, would be, Is this boundary line a 
line by title or is it not? It would make 
much difference with the lawyers of the 
world, would it not, if they knew that 
one of the contestants was legally right. 

This new method of separate policing 
of the conquered enemy is but one of the 
important advances over the League of 
Nations Covenant. There are other dif- 
ferences which I think justfy faith in ef- 
fective security through the establish- 
ment of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
I shall now point them out. I do not 
pretend to point out all the differences, 
but I do claim that these differences 
alone justify the adoptiédn of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals just as they are, 
without waiting to settle the undecided 
questions which are left open and yet to 
be decided. Of course, the Big Three 
may decide some of the undecided ques- 
tions during their interview and consul- 
tation, but if they do not do so and yet 
agree to Call a full-dress meeting for the 
purpose of writing out the terms of a 
basic treaty which would establish the 
organization described in these proposals, 
I would be for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres< 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
pocK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do I core 
rectly understand the Senator to ade 
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vance the theory that certain nations, 
close-lying neighbors, for instance, have 
a primary responsibility in demilitariz- 
ing Germany, as compared to the sec- 
ondary interest of such a nation as the 
United States, which is located at some 
distance? — 

Mr, AUSTIN. Mr. President, I answer 
the question in the affirmative. There 
are two types of agreements outside of 
although within the framework in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. One type 
is regional arrangements, provision for 
which will be found in section C of 
chapter VIII. There it will be noted 
that if regional arrangements are set up, 
then the Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such arrangements 
or agency for enforcement action under 
its authority, but no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies without 
the authorization of the Security Council. 

That is one thing, and, as will be seen, 
it is a limited and restricted agency. On 
the other hand, there is such an organi- 
zation as that envisaged by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG!] in which European states 
and states of the Western Hemisphere 
join together in a policing organization, 
That comes under chapter XII, Transi- 
tional Arrangements. As will be noted 
by the title, they are intended to exist 
only during the period of pacification. 

Subsection 2 reads: 

No provision of the charter should pre- 
clude action taken or authorized in rela- 
tion to enemy states— 


Do not forget the expression “enemy 
states’”— 
as a result of the present war by the gov- 
ernments having responsibility for such 
action, 


To me that means all the great powers 
who are engaged in active warfare and 
who are expected to be responsible be- 
cause they are competent and are the 
only countries on the globe that are 
competent to do the job. That is what 
I interpret the words “the governments 
having responsibility for such action” 
to mean. I think that is 4n answer or 
I have tried to make it an answer to the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Going back to the 
regional agreements, does the Senator 
from Vermont believe that the provision 
prescribes the authority which the re- 
gional organization may exercise, or does 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement say that 
the over-all organization shall deter- 
mine whether the regional organization 
has decided the question properly? 

Is permission granted merely to take 
up the question or may the over-all or- 
ganization supervise the action of the 
regional body? 

Mr. AUSTIN. There are two points 
in the question of the distinguished Sen- 
ator. One relates to organization and 
one relates to operation. 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is correct. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. As to organization, the 
answer appears in a section I have not 
read, which is couched in this language: 

Nothing in the charter— 


Meaning the Dumbarton Oaks char. 
ter— 
should preclude the existence of regional 
arrangements or agencies for dealing with 
such matters relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided such 
arrangements or agencies and their activities 
are consistent with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Organization. The Security 
Council should encourage settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrangements 
or by such regional agencies, either on the 
initiative of the states concerned or by ref- 
erence from the Security Council, 


Now, as to the operation—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, first 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion there? 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose the Dum- 
barton Oaks Organization is approached 
by a regional body, can the Dumbarton 
Oaks Organization say “We do not like 
the set-up; it does not come within what 
we think it should and therefore we deny 
you the right to form that kind of an 
organization’? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Probably the language 
could be interpreted in that way—— 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is the way I 
read it. : 

Mr. AUSTIN. Because there is a pro- 
viso which imposes the condition that 
the action taken by the regional agency 
must conform to the purposes and the 
principles of the Organization. Other- 
wise, regional organizations could so dis- 
rupt the general organization that it 
could not live overnight. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree: and I take 
it from what the Senator has said that 
he is in favor of the interpretation that 
we both have given that provision. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Otherwise, there 
would be no over-all body and the re- 
gional body might be stronger than the 
over-all body. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I amin agreement, and 
I thank the Senator from Michigan very 
much, ° 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. The colloquy between 
the two Senators has included all I could 
say about the situation. My understand- 
ing is that the Dumbarton Oaks proposal 
authorizes sanctions or whatever the 
word may be, regional gatherings and 
regional determinations, which are to be 
precisely what the word “regional” indi- 
cates, in the first instance, of narrow con- 
cern. They are to be solutions of prob- 
lems which involve, say, two or three na- 
tions, and apparently only two or three 
nations. 

I think the Dumbarton Oaks draft as 
it now stands contemplates that such 
agreements between two or three mem- 
ber states shall be binding, shall be of 
full force and virtue, provided they are 


eonfined within the four corners, as I 
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may express it, of the Dumbarton Oaks 

proposal, and the principles and purposes 

of the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I think 
that is correct. That is my view, any- 
way. I think it is all contained in this 
phrase, “such matters relating to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security as are appropriate for regional 
action.” Is not that a good phrase? I 
think it expresses the limitations. This 
world organization is not going to meddle 
with Western Hemisphere affairs unless 
q matter relates to international peace 
and security. It will be noted that all 
through the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
the organization is not to begin to take 
action unless there is a threat to inter- 
national peace. Of course, there is the 
postulate—the thing that is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate, it is so true—that 
a disturbance of international peace any- 
where on the globe disturbs our peace 
and the peace of every nation which is a 
member. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator fur- 
ther yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me interpolate the 
suggestion that there is nothing novel 
about the proposal for regional confer- 
ences and regional agreements. Sena- 
tors will find in our communications 
azreements with the other nations of 
the world that precise authority for na- 
tions to enter into local agreements with 
respect to international communica- 
tions. They have full and plenary au- 
thority so long as they keep within the 
confines of the general international 
agreement. I think, too, in our treaties 
with respect to safety of life at sea, re- 
lating to shipping, provision will be found 
for local agreements which relate only 
to the ships of the two or three nations 
which may be involved and which do not 
run counter to the general agreements of 
nations. The administration in work~- 
ing out the Dumbarton Oaks provision 
has merely made use of a device which 
is followed in other fields of international 
relations. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the re- 
marks of the Senator from Maine reveal 
something which occurs in the United 
States Senate quite often; that is, there 
is no subject one can bring up in this 
body but some Member of the Senate will 
be found who has had special knowl- 
edge and experience about it, and now 
has special judgment regarding it. Here 
is the distinguished Senator from Maine, 
who has dealt with the matter of inter- 
national communications of all kinds, by 
ship, by radio, by cable, concerning which 
he has a special knowledge which comes 
so beautifully into play when we under- 
take to interpret a new proposal, but 
dealing with the same broad, general 
principle. I thank the Senator for his 
help. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me say that I am 
very glad I interrupted the Senator, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take it, from the 
Senator’s remarks, that he looks upon 
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the Dumbarton Oaks charter as divided 
into two essential parts, first, the prin- 
ciples which draw the nations together, 
and, secondly, the means of enforcing 
the principles on which they agree. As 
he explains it, I take it that the ma- 
chinery for enforcing the principles 
which have been agreed upon is largely 
like that of a city and its police force. 
The city adopts certain regulations for 
the keeping of the peace which it deems 
to be authorized and proper, which are 
analogous to the principles of the char- 
ter. Then it has a police force to carry 
out or enforce those principles in the 
community. It has policemen who have 
certain beats. It does not use all its 
police force to police the northwest- 
ern or the southwestern section of the 
city. A policeman keeps order on his 
beat. He does not call on the central 
body unless the emergency is so great 
that he needs the help of others besides 
himself to carry out the principles agreed 
upon. 

So that even in the “regional” or the 
“peat” activity, the general principles, as 
I understand, which bind the nations to- 
gether, are supposed to be, and are in- 
tended to be, the scope which surrounds 
any nation dealing in regional activities. 
They must not conflict with the over-all 
general principles which bind the nations 
together. 

It is often supposed that a nation hav- 
ing primacy in a region might so utilize 
its primacy as to develop its influence 
economically, or geographically, or politi- 
cally, but as I comprehend the situa- 
tion, within the scope of human failing 
it is the intention that the primary prin- 
ciple shall always be peace, and that 
therefore the scope in which a nation 
can act regionally will depend on 
whether its activities are within the 
peace principles of the general organi- 
zation, to wit, to keep the peace. 

So that what we have is really an en- 
largement of the city council, single 
policemen, and the whole police force of 
the city, to keep intact a system of law 
and order for the government of the 
world. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the Senator 
from Maryland has simplified the pic- 
ture for us. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Texas; then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator, somewhat in the nature of an 
observation as well as a question, that 
some features of this document probably 
have not been given consideration, and 
I think they deserve it; that is, 
that throughout is the indication that, 
whether a matter is regional or whether 
it is general, resort must first be had to 
peaceable measures, diplomacy, arbitra- 
tion, conciliation, mediation, and all the 
related measures of that nature. 

Too much emphasis must not be put 
upon the thought that ultimately there 
is the employment, if néed be, of armed 
force. Let me suggest that the armed 
force not only has its own virtue and 
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virility but that frequently the mere fact 
that it can be employed will very greatly 
aid in conciliation and mediation and 
adjustment, and other peaceable meas- 
ures, in a dispute which might otherwise 
result in a breach of the*peace. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas for his observa- 
tion. I sincerely agree that, as nations, 
we are not at that stage of self-discipline 
where we can get along without armed 
force as the ultimate sanction. We 
must have the assurance of the existence 
of armed force ready, able, competent 
to act swiftly and with certainty when- 
ever a threat to international peace 
occurs. 

I now yield to the Senatér from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, go- 
ing back to the question as to the re- 
gional body, I take it that the able Sen- 
ator from Vermont understood it as a 
double-barreled question. I think we 
agree on one-half of it. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to di- 
vide the other part of the question into 
two questions, Let us take for granted 
that we have the regional organization 
set up and sanctioned by the over-all or- 
ganization, or the United Nations organi- 
zation, which is the name given in the 
charter. Are the questions which are 
submitted to the regional body only such 
questions as the United Nations organi- 
zation wishes to submit to it? I will ask 
the Senator to consider that question 
first. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the question is 
answered by clause 3 of section C of 
chapter VIII, reading as follows: 

The Security Council should at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


Being informed, then it tests its juris- 
diction by asking itself: Are these mat- 
ters that relate to the maintenance of 
international peace and security and 
that are appropriate for regional action? 
If they are not, we are not then con- 
cerned, unless they attain the portent of 
being a threat to international peace. 

Then the Council comes in either way, 
by invitation, or on its own initiation. 
It must act in that event, and that ac- 
tion is necessarily through conciliatory 
means first, and if such means become 
exhausted, then by military means, 

Does that answer the question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am fearful from 
the language which has been used that it 
is not clear whether the regional body 
can initiate its own act, and its own in- 
vestigation, let us say, or whether it can 
pass only upon those things which are 
submitted to it by the over-all body. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let me say in a word 
that the answer will be found in section 
B of that same chapter, showing clearly 
that a means has been set up whereby 
it can perform its duty directly, with cer- 
tainty and with speed. It will take a 
great deal of time to read into the REcorD 
all the paragraphs dealing with the mat- 
ter, but let me say that I refer the dis- 
tinguished Senator to section B of chap-. 
ter VIII to find that, should the Security, 
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Council deem that a failure to settle a 
dispute in accordance with the pacific 
method has occurred, it is bound to take 
jurisdiction, it is obliged to act. We find 
in clause 4 of section B of chapter VIII: 

Should the Secufity Council consider such 
measures to be inadequate, it should be em- 
powered to take such action by air, naval or 
land forces as may be necessary to maintain 
or restore international peace and security— 


And so forth. I have read only one 
sentence. But all through the document 
will be found authority to act, the power 
to direct, and yet there is the gloved 
hand, there is, in the pacific means pro- 
vided, the hope of humanity that it will 
never haye to use force. As the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations pointed out, 
if this efficient military power is always 
available there will be the greatest in- 
centive for pacific settlement and for 
lifting up the standard of thought and of 
living, and of beginning to acquire habits 
of self-discipline which are the only 
basis on which we can have a prolonged 
peace. We cannot have a prolonged 
peace solely by military compulsion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Referring to the 
point suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fereuson], is it not true 
that the Charter or the compact enables 
the regional organization either itself 
to initiate or to consider these problems 
by reference from the General Council 
Assembly? As a matter of fact, how- 
ever; the secondary authority still resides 
in the Council of the whole organization, 
because if the’ regional organization 
should come to a conclusion which in 
the view of the central organization 
would threaten or endanger the peace, 
it would have the authority to override 
the regional organization and insist 
upon some other treatment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, it 
might be said that there is the right of a 
superior body to overrule the regional 
body if the superior body decides that 
a wrong decision has been made in an 
effort to keep the peace. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is all based upon 
the theory that there must be a threat 
to the peace of the world, otherwise 
there would be no power attached to it 
at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, if 
the decision of the regional body would 
threaten the peace of the world, the 
United Nations body would have the 
right, under the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, to overrule the decision of the 
regional body. 

Mr. CONNALLY, That is my inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is also my 
interpretation, but I was not quite clear 
from this language that it could of its 
own motion initiate its own investiga- 
tion and action. I am glad to get the 
interpretation of the able Senator from 
Texas and the able Senator from Vere 
mont on that question. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. For what it may be 
worth, may I voice my concurrence in 
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what the Senator from Vermont and 
the Senator from Texas have said. I 
take it that the adherence to the Dum- 
barton Oaks charter does not strip a 
member nation of all its sovereign au- 
thority. It has yielded up certain of its 
rights, it has made definite commitments 
under the charter, but it has retained 
within itself many rights of sovereignty. 
Included in those rights which are re- 
served is the power to negotiate with its 
neighbor states with respect to matters 
of mutual concern, and which may have 
in them the threat of peace between two 
nations. I entertain no doubt at all that 
under this authority as it will be drafted 
and as it is now drafted there is the 
power of initiation in the several regions 
of the earth. There is in the Council 
also the power of review. So long as 
the Council acts within the authority 
which the member nations repose in it, 
the Council has the authority in review- 
ing to superimpose its judgment as to 
what makes for the peace of the world 
upon the judgment of two or three mem- 
ber states. I think that is the situation. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think that is the 
situation. 

I now wish to proceed with my state- 
ment of the advantages in the proposal. 
Mind you, Mr. President, I realize we are 
talking about nothing but a proposal. It 
is not a treaty; it is not in that form; 
but, as we go along, I want to point out 
this difference between the League of 
Nations Covenant and the Dumbarton 
Oaks agreement. The League failed to 
unite for military enforcement all of the 
nations competent to prevent or repel a 
threat to international peace. It will 
be recalled that it made no distinction 
at all between nations, and it seemed 
to deal out advice under article X and 
recommendation under article XVI to a 
country whether it was large or small, 
whether it was competent or incompe- 
tent. After giving the advice or making 
the recommendation, then it left to the 
individual member the responsibility of 
following the advice or the recommenda- 
tion, and in that regard it was practically 
a futility. 

On the other hand, as we look at this 
United Nations proposal, we note that 
the responsibility for maintenance of 
order under law is expressly transferred 
to the organization. It is a great shift. 
It is the shift from individual effort— 
that is, unilateral action of a single na- 
tion—to organized society responsible for 
maintaining law and order in the world 
of nations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suppose the corol- 
lary to that is that the organization con<« 
templated by the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal will have an international military 
force of size large enough to be militar- 
ily successful against any one, we will 
say, of the Allied nations that might 
become an aggressor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is not the way it 
is set up now, and I doubt if I would 
be for it if it were. This is only one 
man’s judgment. I think it is safer to 
regard these armed forces as pooled 
forces, just as we now regard the United 
Nations, We are pooling our effort, but 
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we are not integrating our armies, 
There is no mixture of American ang 
British, Russians and Americans, Rus. 
sians and British, or French and Ameri- 
icans by nations. There may be an ac- 
cidental mixture of racial stock, but the 
identity of the armed forces of the 
United States is maintained. 
How do we unite them? We unite 
them through the combined chiefs of 
staff. The operational plans are agreed 
upon. They are plans which must be 
talked over and assented to by the va- 
rious parties who are responsible for the 
operation. Thus we have a pool of 
power which we believe will be trium- 
phant, provided we keep this unity. 
My idea is to extend this unity into the 
future, project it into the peace, and 
have a great pool of power that can be 
called upon immediately, at any time, 
A wing of air force might be called from 
the United States to operate in a neigh- 
borhood near to the United States, if 
that sort of activity were ever necessary, 
rather than to call for a wing from 
China to come half way around the 
world to do it. My idea is that it is a 
good deal better to keep the forces pro- 
posed in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
separate—each country maintaining an 
armed force which is earmarked or allo- 
cated to this duty. That is not provided 
for in the proposals. There is nothing 
said about that subject in the proposals, 
except that a separate arrangement 
shall be made for this purpose, separate 
from the establishment of the organiza- 
tion. 
Another thing that is separate, and 
not involved in those proposals, is the 
authority of our delegate to the Council. 
Both those subjects are premature. 
They are not in this debate. They will 
never be in it except as they are injected 
into it; and I think they would be ir- 
relevantly injected. We will tackle each 
question on its own merits singly, so that 
we can study the problem fully and have 
@ good understanding of it. When we 
come to the question of appropriating 
money to maintain an army earmarked 
for this purpose, that problem will be 
before us.unencumbered and unclouded 
by the many other issues which are in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr, AUSTIN. I yield. 
Mr. MILLIKIN. Speaking generally, 
is it not true that if the Council con- 
templated under the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals does not have the authority 
either to call on an international force 
or on segments of national forces, the 
whole structure is worthless, under the 
theory of the proposals? 
Mr. AUSTIN. That is true. That is 
just the point; that is it exactly. That 
was what was the matter with the League 
of Nations. ; 
Mr. MILLIKIN. So if one is for the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal as it now 
stands, under its theory one must com- 
mit himself to the proposition that the 
Council or the organization shall have 
the power to summon, whether from an 
international body or from the separate 
countries making up the organization, 
military forces capable of whipping one 
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of the most powerful allies, if one of 
the most powerful allies should be the 
aggressor. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the forces are not 
capable of doing that then we are doing 
a futile thing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is exactly so. 
We must face that question. It calls 
for a good deal of fortitude to face it, 


too. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But the detail is not 
in the proposal, 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is not here. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. And the question of 
voting the use of that power is not in the 
proposal. 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is not. We shall 
have an opportunity, by itself, to deny 
the power, or to grant it with certain 
limitations as to magnitude, and so forth, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that the 
Senator is making a genuine contribu- 
tion to the study of the subject by bring- 
ing out the fact that at the present time 
we are dealing with something which is 
uncompleted. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. And which, when 
completed, may present an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect from that now presented. 

Mr. AUSTIN. The Senator from Col- 
orado is correct. I want to go that way. 
I hope that whatever we do, we will keep 
the door open for improvements for 
years to come. It is not a matter of a 
few days or a few months in our time. 
It will not be finished by us. We shall 
hand to our successors in office the tre- 
mendous duty of always striving to bet- 
ter what we have done. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if we endorse -the proposal of 
the Dumbarton Oaks agreement to this 
point, those who support the agreement 
to this point will be morally committed 
to implement this organization with 
security council power sufficient to or- 
ganize the force nec®ssary to meet any 
problem that may arise in the future? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should feel bound 
that way; but I should not be limited 
in'my thought on the subject of how it 

should be done. I should feel perfectly 
free to exercise my judgment about the 
size of the force, the amount of the 
appropriation for it 

Mr. WILLIS. And the nature of the 
problem? 

Mr. AUSTIN. And the nature of the 
authority which will be exercised over 
it, as well as whether we shall have a 
string tied to it or not. All those fac- 
tors are left open to be decided. 

Mr. President, I have a sense of dedi- 
cation to this cause which I think over- 
shadows anything I have ever under- 
taken, of either a public or private nature. 
To me it seems that there is nothing so 
important as providing some security 
against a disturbance of international 

eace. That is something that we have 
never had the courage and the hardihood 
to do, because we thought it would cost 
us too much. We are faced with that 
question. If we are not willing to pay 
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the cost, of course, we shall not have the 
security. We shall have its alternative, 
which is certain war, in which my grand- 
children will fight, and perhaps die. 

That is the cause. Although I should 
like to have a perfect arrangement 
handed to us complete in all its details, 
yet the impossibility of such a thing can- 
not deter me from moving forward and 
achieving something good, even if it is 
not perfect. The only way in which we 
can progress as human beings is to take 
one step at a time. Let us take the next 
step. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, wi the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I believe the Senator is 
to be commended for his courageous and 
forthright statement that he is willing 
to commit the entire resources and 
destiny of the United States upon this 
program. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I did not know that I 
had said anything of the kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. I should so take it, if 
the Senator is willing to give to the pro- 
posed organization all the force and 
power necessary to carry out the com- 
mitments which the Council might make. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the Senator is 
stretching what I said far beyond its 
proportions. In other words, the Sena- 
tor is trying, in an indirect fashion, to 
make the argument that the cost of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals would be 
everything we have. That is an absurd- 
ity to which I do not subscribe. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator will not go 
that far? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has 
been very generous in yielding to me. I 
should like to ask one more question. 

When the Dumbarton Oaks meeting 
was held in Washington, a number of 
Senators made inquiry about the meet- 
ing and about what the intention was 
and what the delegates there were do- 
ing. The meeting had received a grand 
build-up. A great estate was opened to 
receive the delegates. But when some 
Senators showed an actual interest in 
the matter, they were told, “Do not worry 
yourselves. These are just a bunch 
of’—in effect—‘“second-class or third- 
class flunkies who are doing spadework, 
and in due course that will be considered 
by higher levels, and something will 
come before us.” 

My question goes to the point that 
many Senators have relied on that as- 
surance. I know some have. But day 
by day the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
seem to have assumed a jelled status, a 
status of something which has passed 
through the higher levels, something 
which we may now consider as far as it 
goes. 

Will the Senator give me some en- 
lightenment on that point, please? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I am ready to state 
what I know about it. The Senator’s 
question relates to what led up to those 
proposals; does it not? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. Yes, 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Let me say that for 
some 2 years I participated in meetings 
in the office of the Secretary of State, 
at which there were experts upon prac- 
tically every subject which could chal- 
lenge the attention of the Department 
of State or the Congress, relating to the 
possible arrangements after the war for 
security and peace. In the course of 
those meetings there were four different 
Crafts of a plan which would be the 
American proposal whenever there could 
be brought together representatives of 
the great powers which are responsible 
for the victory which may form the cor- 
nerstone of peace and security in the 
future. So all that was done. The 
fourth copy was finished before the Re- 
publican and the Democratic Parties held 
their great conventions in Chicago. 

It was felt that those plans ought not 
be made public until they were submit- 
ted to our vis-a-vis friends—namely, 
Great Britain, Russia, and China. It was 
believed that it would be an affront to 
them to have the public have those plans 
before they were submitted to the coun- 
tries which would be most concerned and 
would be the parties to them. So they 
were not made public. In the commit- 
tees in the conventions—I know from 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Texas has said publicly and privately 
that it is true of his committee, as well 
as of the committee of which I happened 
to be chairman, the Committee on War 
and Peace—the members were informed 
privately of the substance of those plans. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and I, who 
were on the Mackinac committee which 
drafted the proposal to be submitted to 
that committee of the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, according to publicly 
known plans, knew what was contained 
in that American plan. The plank of the 
Democratic National Convention and the 
plank of the Republican National Con- 
vention on that subject were written 
with full knowledge of the proposal, and 
were written in such manner as to make 
it feasible for us to throw our strength 
and to have a unity of these two great 
parties behind the American plan. 

We know that the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposal is substantially the American 
plan. It may be a coincidence that other 
countries, such as Great Britain, sub- 
mitted a plan which is similar in many 
features, but taken by and large, what 
we have before us today contains the 
substance of the American plan. 

So far as publicity is concerned, after 
the meeting, after the American plan 
had been submitted to the vis-a-vis in- 
spection of the countries which would 
have to consider whether they would 
agree to it, it thereupon became public, 
and has been public ever since. Of 
course, I believe in having treaties openly 
negotiated, if they possibly can be, and I 
see no earthly reason why we cannot 
openly negotiate the basic treaty for this 
organization and talk about it, and dis- 
cuss what happened behind closed doors, 
and have everything out in the open. If 
Russia and France have an agreement 
or a treaty, I think we should have a 
frank understanding of it. I think it is 
better to know in advance. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, I agree en- 
tirely with that. 

I was referring to the more limited 
point that at the time when the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposal was being manu- 
factured there was an attempt to give 
the Senate the impression—perhaps Iam 
mistaken about it, but I can produce defi- 
nite debate in the Senate along that 
line—that the conference was definitely 
a hush-hush affair, and we were told, 
“Do not talk about it now, because it is 
only in the preliminary stages, and must 
later go to higher levels. Do not talk 
about it until it comes to us for discus- 
sion.” But I notice that now it is more 
or less jelled. I ask, What has happened 
since the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 
what has occurred through the higher 
levels, which gives the agreement that 
tentative finality? 

Mr. AUSTIN. It is stated right in the 
submission what it is. I think this is the 
best way to answer the question: 

Statement issued simultaneously by the 
participating governments. 


This is dated October 9, 1944, and the 
distinguished Senator will remember that 
that is about the time when the confer- 
ence rose. I read: 

The Government of the United States has 
now received the report of its delegation to 
the conversations held in Washington be- 
tween August 21 and October 7 1944— 


The Senator will note that this state- 
ment was made 2 days after the confer- 
ence had concluded its sessions— 
with the delegations of the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
the Republic of China on the subject of an 
international organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security. 

There follows a statement— 


This is the important thing— 
of tentative proposals— 


I have tried to call attention to that 
point in my discussion today, namely, 
that this is nothing but a proposal— 


indicating in detail the wide range of sub- 
jects on which agreement has been reached 
at the conversations. 

The governments which were represented 
in the discussions at Washington have agreed 
that after further study of these proposals 
they will as soon as possible take the neces- 
sary step with a view to the preparation of 
complete proposals which could then serve 
as a basis of discussion at a full United 
Nations conference. 


That is all this is. That is authentic. 
That is the simultaneous statement of 
the participating governments, and that 
is what gives these proposals their dig- 
nity and status before us. They give us 
something definite to talk about. 

When I say‘here that I would take 
them as they are, imperfect as they are, 
I mean to say that I still hope they can be 
made more perfect and I am still free 
to discuss the improvements which I 
think ought to be made in them. But I 
can take them as they are for the reason 
that I wish to see something done in 
the world to terminate unilateral actions 
which seem to be necessary because we 
do not have any organization, 
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If we could set up the Dumbarton Oaks 
organization in its present form, without 
perfecting it, without deciding the ques- 
tion of veto power, without deciding the 
question of voting, we would, neverthe- 
less, retain the consultative features 
which are contained in the General As- 
sembly, and the powers which are con- 
tained in the Council, because we would 
create the organization by treaty. We 
would head off all questions of a uni- 
lateral nature with respect to the kind of 
governments which should be organized 
in liberated countries, and we would have 
the means, established by treaty, of 
handling problems in a cooperative way. 
That is why I state that I am willing to 
take the organization as it is. I do not 
expect we shall have to do that. I am 
using the debater’s privilege of express- 
ing my point as clearly as I can doso. I 
believe that the proposal in its present 
form is so far in advance of anything 
contained in the League of Nations Cove- 
nant that we would be performing an 
act of security and peace by merely tak- 
ing the proposal in its present state. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield so that 
I may ask him one more question? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam trying to get at 
the question of the time when we should 
discuss the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 
If it is still tentative and if it has to come 
back with further amendments, that is 
one thing. If it has jelled to a point 
where prudence on our part requires its 
present consideration, that is another 
thing. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In opening my remarks 
I undertook to say that my purpose in 
speaking was twofold. I wanted to pro- 
voke from the public a response conse- 
crated to the establishment of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. I also wanted to 
show, if possible, to the four great powers 
who will be “anon” “up yonder,” as it is 
said, that in the Senate of the United 
States of America there is a firm con- 
viction on the part of at least one Sena- 
tor that those powers should in any 
event call a meeting for the establish- 
ment of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
even if they do not change an “i” or a “t.” 
That is the purpose in making my re- 
marks. I am not trying to say to the 
Senate or to the world that I regard the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals as ideal, fin- 
ished, or perfect. On the contrary, I am 
trying to prove that they are better than 
anything which we now have, or ever 
have had, in a tendency toward security 
and peace. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is so very 
generous and so very frank in his an- 
swers that I was somewhat disturbed by 
his reply to the question of the able Sen- 
ator from Indiana. DolI understand cor- 
rectly the Senator to say that he would 
not pledge all the resources of this coun- 
try in case we entered into the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would certainly not 
want to set up a treaty which undertook 
to pledge to an international organiza- 
tion all the resources of this country, 
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Mr. LANGER. How far would the 
Senator go? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I would go far enough 
to enable the central organization to ca) 
upon a certain allocated and limited 
force in dealing with the preservation of 
the peace. I would be willing to help 
pass any necessary statute which would 
set up a court of international justice, 
perhaps having branches in different 
regions of the world. All that, of course, 
would be a separate consideration. | 
thought that my answer to the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana was quite 
candid. I have no idea of abandoning 
this country to a super world organiza- 
tion. That has never been my idea of 
what should be done, and I always op- 
posed it when I was asked about it. 

I think this proposal is very limited 
and restricted. It will probably be 
trimmed down further before we make 
an agreement, because the agreement 
will be made only by an act of Congress, 
The troops and the wings which we will 
earmark will be determined after debate 
in the Congress, and both Houses of Con- 
gress will pass upon that question as 
well as upon the question of necessary 
financial support. I certainly meant no 
discourtesy and intended no concealment 
in my answer to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. LANGER. No; I said the Sena- 
tor was very frank. But suppose the 
Senator agreed, for example, to set aside 
100,000 soldiers, and the question then 
arose, as pointed out by the able Senator 
from Colorado, concerning trouble with 
Russia. Would the Senator stop at a 
hundred thousand soldiers, or if we were 
once in and more than a hundred thou- 
sand men were required, where would 
the Senator stop? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Let us adopt the right 
ground in connection with this matter. 
The Dumbarton Oaks proposal does not, 
deal with war except to prevent it. I 
ask Senators to keep that in mind.- It 
does not deal with the subject of fighting 
awar. It does not have any bearing up- 
on the exclusive control of Congress over 
that subject. is directed toward 
threats of disturbance of the interna- 
tional peace. The whole design of the 
plan is for the prevention of war. It does 
not contemplate war except ds it con- 
templates the suppression and preven- 
tion of it. If we look at it in that way, 
when we come to debate the question 
of how much of our armed forces we will 
appropriate to the proposed use—we 
have not yet arrived at that question— 
we will debate it in the light of the pur- 
pose of the organization and of our 
treaty. 

What I have stated would not interfere 
with our own thought concerning our 
general position with respect to military 
training and preparedness. I now be- 
lieve, and I think I shall persist in the 
belief, that we should pass a universal 
training act, and that we should main- 
tain such a strong organization militarily 
that our voice for peace will have tre- 
mendous weight in the world generally, 
and with the United Nations’ organiza- 
tion in particular. Of course, we do not 
intend to furnish a great military force 
to be used by the council of the United 
Nations, Why? Because they cannot 
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conduct a war for us, or even declare 
war for us. I think that distinction has 
been confused a great deal in public de- 
bate. This is not a measure for waging 
war; it is a measure for preventing war. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that perhaps my 
colleague has already furnished the in- 
formation for which I was about to ask. 
Is that part of our armed forces which 
is to be allocated to the international 
police force to be segregated, or shall we 
furnish so many men, planes, ships, and 
so on, to the armed services and then 
give whatever part of our own forces 
seems necessary when they are asked 
for? 

Mr. AUSTIN. By my colleague’s ques- 
tion he indicates an opinion of his own. 

Mr. AIKEN. No; I have no opinion. 
That is the reason I have asked the 
question. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should prefer to keep 
the forces unmarked and retain them in 
our own great general pool so that if we 
saw fit to respond to a call for armed 
forces we could take them from any 
convenient place. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe Ican agree with 
that statement; but I want to make my 
position clear because I do not want to 
burn my own bridges. What the Sena- 
tor and I say about this today must not 
bind what he and I may do by and by 

ecause we may want to change our 
position on that point when we come to 
debate the question fully, and when we 
come to study the question of whether 
the allocated troops shall be earmarked 
we shall have to have some special in- 
formation from the War Department, 
the Navy Department, and the Air Forces 
in order to decide the question wisely. 
We do not arrive at it in discussing the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, which will 
be the foundation for an organization in 
the world which is to operate mutually; 
but we are to do it, according to the terms 
of the proposal itself, in an outside agree- 
ment which the Congress will make by 
statute. 

Then the manner in which we will fur- 
nish our proportion of the world police 
force will be determined by the Congress 
after the Dumbarton Oaks proposal or 
any modification thereof has been ac- 
cepted by the Nation? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is it exactly, and 
I am very much in favor of that. I 
should like to have these questions sepa- 
rated because all of them are full of 
trouble and they have all got to be de- 
bated frankly in order to reach a wise 
decision. 

Mr. AIKEN. I can see plainly the 
Senator’s viewpoint, even though he says 
it is possibly subject to change, that if 
we were called upon to furnish ships or 
troops we might want to take them from 
Alaska or from Florida or from Hawaii 
or any other part of the world and not 
rely on a segregated force. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

Mir, AUSTIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator, as I 
recall, suggested that he wanted a court 
in the organization. 

Mr, AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that that court should have ju- 
risdiction over political matters? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I think not. I have 
never entertained the idea that it was 
wise for a court of justice to pass upon 
political questions, and our courts gen- 
erally refuse to do so, even if such mat- 
ters are involved in a justiciable ques- 
tion. Often there will be noted in the 
reports of decisions cf our courts the 
remark by the court, “That is a political 
question, and we decline to pass on it.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Yes. The reason 
I asked the question was that when the 
Congress was requested to enact legis- 
lation to adhere to the League of Na- 
tions Court, in the debate all Senators 
who were in favor of that action de- 
clared that the Court had no jurisdiction 
over political matters. Now, if I may, 
I should like to suggest to the Senator 
that what killed the League of Nations 
Court was when the Court took jurisdic- 
tion of the G2rman-Austrian Anschluss 
case. Judge Loder, who wrote the con- 
stitution for the Court and was its first 
president, said to me that in that case 
the Court took jurisdiction of a political 
matter which they had no business to 
do. Since that time we have heard very 
little about the League of Nations Court, 
or the Court of International Justice. 

I am glad to have the Senator’s view 
that he does not want the world court 


' to have jurisdiction over political mat- 


ters; and most international controver- 
Sies are political, if I understand them 
correctly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I hope 
that the proposed court wiil operate on 
the equivalent of a bill of rights which 
will comprehend human relations and 
that the court will be competent and 
qualified to pass upon such rights and 
liabilities where they enter into inter- 
national relations. That is something 
never contemplated before; it is new 
and, therefore, the idea has not been 
widely discussed. 

I want to see this court have com- 
pulsory jurisdiction, that is, the power to 
issue a summons to a country, at the 

etition of another country, for the pur- 
pose of a specific determination of a 
justiciable controversy. I had no idea 
of debating these details today. I want- 
ed principally to point out the advances, 
as I view them, in security and peace 
which we find in the proposals of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference over the 
League of Nations covenants, as a reason 
why we should give courage and stim- 
ulus to the President of the United States 
in his great mission today. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN, I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. I merely desire to make 
an observation. In view of the state- 
ments made by the able Senator from 
Indiana, there seems to be some appre- 
hension about the employment of the re- 
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sources of the United States, I presume 
in both material and manpower, for the 
enforcement of any agreement we might 
enter into such as the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals contemplate. Whatever fears 
may be justified in that speculation, I 
suggest that we at this moment are 
Pledging all our resources both of man- 
power end materials to try to save the 
American way of life against willful ag- 
gressors. This pledge did not come 
through an attempt to rely upon 2 league 
cf naticns or any other international 
document. It is here, in my opinion, be- 
cause we do not have one. The very cb- 
jective the able Senator from Vermont 
has pointed cut as the aim cf the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposal, namely, to keep 
the peace and eliminate war, is the thing 
that most thinking people understand. 
In view of the fact that we now have 
11,000,000 men and women in the armed 
forces, many of whem will never return, 
end many who Go will be injured for life, 
since our national debt will be increased 
by the billions, it seems that these fac- 
tors should be ample reason for every 
Senator going all the way in supporting 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal as a be- 
ginning to keep the peace. From that 
point we can move stev by step to try to 
perfect it in line with what humanity 
dictates. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Pres‘dent, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois, which I 
appreciate, let me say that my view is 
that repression of a threat to peace 
wherever it may cccur is an act of de- 
fense of every member of the United Na- 
tions. I say that because it is a fixed be- 
lief with me that the day has come when 
communication is so swift end weapons 
ere so far-reachins and cestructive that 
a disturbance of the peace anywhere cn 
earth puts every other nation in the 
world on defense. 

Mr. GEORGE 
at that point? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand it, I 
think the Senator’s position is, and, if so, 
I am in full agreement with it, that 
henceforth no major nation or no pri- 
mary power can escave involvement in 
a war, of more than local consequence, 
at least, unless it is able to prevent the 
war itself. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ke- 
lieve that sincerely, and, as I have said, 
I have a consecration to the objective 
I am discussing which I have never had 
to any other. It is so great that it over- 
shadows any other duty I have in the 
office of Senator of the United Sates. 

How are we to make this defense of 
ours effective? Only by pooling 
power with that of other nations. That 
is the cnly improvement that is before 
us or possible for us to make over the 
existing state of affairs, which result in 
a war once in 25 years or so. A ccm)D'- 
nation great enough should be m 
feasible by the willing surrender cf a 
degree of individual liberty, individual 
independence. That is one point on 
which we have differences of opinion, 
and I desire to make this ccmment in 
the hope that it will be so simple and 


Vill the Senator yield 


our 
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clear that at least the position I take 
will be understood. The point is that 
the surrender of a certain amount of in- 
dependence by every peace-loving coun- 
try on earth is relatively the same, and 
the consequence is that the relative in- 
dependence of countries all over the 
world is exactly what it was before. 

In this respect the vague obligations 
of the League would be supplanted by 
specific undertakings to be set forth in 
the charter, and in special agreements 
therein referred to. One of the grounds 
for confidence in the plan is that such 
combined action would operate free from 
the suspicion of selfishness, exploitation, 
aggrandizement, or imperialistic pur- 
pose. The moral power of such a com- 
bination would be assured by provisions 
for certainty of action and speed of ap- 
plication when a threat to international 
peace should arise. 

A further fundamental difference be- 
tween the League Covenant and the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals consists in 
the determination of threats to the 
peace, or acts of aggression and action 
in respect thereto. The League Covenant 
provided for advice upon the means by 
which the obligation of the members to 
respect and preserve against external 
aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all 
members, should be fulfilled. That is a 
long sentence, but I had to make it so 
because that is the way it is in the 
League Covenant. 

In the article relating to sanctions the 
Covenant of the League provided for 
recommendation to the several govern- 
ments concerned as to what effective 
military, naval, or air force the members 
should severally contribute—notice that, 
“should severally contribute” to protect 
the covenants of the League. This is the 
point: The Covenant did not equip the 
League with any authority or any organ 
to act with armed force. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals, how- 
ever, provide the Security Council with 
power to take action by such air, naval, 
or land forces, as may be necessary. Here 
is a significant thing: It sets up a military 
staff committee to assist the Security 
Council in plans for the application of 
armed force. 

Another difference—and I call it 
a tremendous advance—between the 
League Covenant and the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals contains promise of se- 
curity and peace, in this way: The pro- 
vision for an international court of jus- 
tice constituted in accordance with a 
statute which shall be a part of the char- 
ter of the organization is proposed in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal. The Cove- 
nant of the League, on the other hand, 
contemplated a court. It would advise 
about that. But the court was not re- 
quired to be a part of the organization. 
An opportunity to the world is now given 
to establish a judicial system in which 
the rights that grow out of or are affected 
by international relations can be peace- 
fully enforced. 

Another major improvement in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals over ‘the 
Covenant of the League consists in ar- 
rangements for international economic 
and social cooperation, Let us not fore 
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get that ¢conomic peace is a prerequisite 
of political peace. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals place 
the removal of causes of war, and the 
pacific methods of determining and set- 
tling controveries among nations, before 
military interposition. However, they 


realistically provide for the certainty and . 


the imminence of military sanctions to 
stimulate the use of pacific methods. 

These proposals envisage preventive 
and enforcement machinery, which the 
League wholly lacked. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield to the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
say that it is implicit in approval of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal, as far as it 
has been evo]ved, that the Council shall 
have the power, whether by a majority 
vote or a unanimous vote, by whatever 
voting mechanics can be decided on, to 
put military forces, whether interna- 
tional forces or drawn-upon forces, under 
predetermined proportions, into action 
against an aggressor nation among the 
present Allies? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
say that is implicit? . 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; not only implicit, 
it is expressed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Would the Senator 
say the same thing is implicit or 
expressed in the letter addressed by the 
new Senators to the President? 


Mr. AUSTIN. I ask to be excused from - 


answering that question because I should 
want to examine the letter carefully with 
respect to that point, and I have not 
done so. I know about the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, however. They do ex- 
pressly contain this authority. Let me 
read the statement: 

Should the Security Council consider such 
measures to be inadequate, it should be em- 
powered to take such action by air, naval, 
or land forces as may be necessary to main- 
tain or restore international peace and secu- 
rity. 

Does not that answer the question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. After listening to the 
Senator, it occurred to me that perhaps 
my question was “off the beam,” for in 
the last analysis the Senators will speak 
for themselves and give their own inter- 
pretation of the letter. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I had not thought of 
that. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But under the Sena- 
tor’s theory, if that is not implicit in the 
letter, then the letter serves no useful 
purpose and might serve under the Sena- 
tor’s theory a harmful purpose, 

Mr. AUSTIN. I do not know that I 
should go so far as the Senator has in 
that comment. My notion is that it is 


.such an important encouragement to the 


President of the United States in’his re- 
lations with Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and 
perhaps someone else, that it constitutes 
a State paper of great importance. That 
is my impression of it, and I gained that 
impression because it endorsed the 
prompt consideration of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal, and it endorsed the 
prompt consideration of the Vandenberg 
suggestion about a separate policing 
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force. Those two elements of themselves 
make that paper, coming at this time, an 
act of greatness, as I see it. Then there 
is the quality of its being an all-party 
pact. Every one of the new Senators, re- 
gardless of the party he represents, is a 
member to that pact. Taken altogether, 
I am greatly encouraged by it, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
agree with me that the significance of 
the letter would be profoundly different 
if on the one hand those matters which 
we have been discussing as implicit in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal are in- 
tended by the letter, or if on the other 
hand they are not intended by the letter, 
or if there is a division of opinion on 
that? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Of course, I could not 
interpret the letter. It is not my letter, 
I could tell what I thought it meant to 
me, but that would not help much on the 
record. I do not think that there is any 
excuse or outlet or escape or foot in the 
door that is visible in that letter. I think 
it is a very straightforward and clearly 
expressed letter. Beyond that I do-not 
care to comment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I agree that we are 
more or less limited in our speculation 
on what each of those Senators intended, 
but from the Senator’s standpoint I will 
ask him, Does he construe the letter as 
containing the expression to the Presi- 
dent of the wish of the Senators who 
signed it that we shall enter into an 
international organization, the Council 
of which will have the powers which the 
Senator has said are implicit in the pow- 
ers reposed in the Council proposed by 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; that is my under- 
standing of it, and that is all I care to 
say. I so understand it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that is as far 
as the Senator can go. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. With reference to the 
question which has repeatedly come up 
as to whether, in joining the organiza- 
tion as envisaged in the Dumbarton Oaks 
agreement, we are pledging our full re- 
sources in case it becomes necessary to 
take military action against one of the 
great powers, I take it the Senator from 
Vermont will agree with me that the 
primary purpose of this organization will 
be to prevent any future great wars, 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BALL. And if it becomes neces- 
sary to coerce against its will, at least in 
the next decade or two, any one of the 
major powers that will come out of this 
war victorious—Russia, Britain, or the 
United States—if it becomes necessary 
against its will to coerce it into accepting 
a decision of the Council, or if any one 
of those powers embarks on military 
aggression, are we not then in a major 
war? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes, of course. 

Mr. BALL. So that the purpose of the 
organization has then been defeated? 

Mr, AUSTIN, Yes, 
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Mr. BALL. The point I am trying to 

make is that the success of this organi- 
vation is built on the foundation of 
continued cooperation and confidence 
among those major allies, and faith in 
their nonaggressive intentions in the 
uture. 
Mr. AUSTIN. Iam glad that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has brought out 
that point, because it is the oaken beam 
that supports the whole superstructure 
of this building. Without faith, anything 
that we put into a treaty will fall, no 
matter whether we have the peace force 
of military kind init or not. If we have 
to suppress by armed force one of the 
great powers, we are at war already. We 
are not dealing with that sort of a thing 
when we are setting up this organiza- 
tion. We are dealing with the preven- 
tion of a threat; that is all. We are not 
dealing with carrying on a war. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In view of the 
very interesting remarks made by the 
Senator from Minnesota, which, I be- 
lieve, stated the conclusion that the suc- 
cess of any world organization will de- 
pend upon the wholehearted support of 
the major powers of the world, and 
which has been very ably added to by 
the Senator from Vermont, we reach the 
conclusion, then, that any plan of world 
peace based upon an organization must 
be subscribed to and supported by every 
one of the larger powers. Is that cor- 
Tect? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And if one of 
them breaks away from it, then the 
world organization has collapsed. 

Mr. AUSTIN. That is correct. I do 
not want to beg a question here, but I 
might observe in passing that I am not 
so terribly concerned over the questions 
about voting rights, about veto. What 
do they amount to? In the final 
analysis, if we do not have unanimous 
agreement among all the members of 
that Security Council, what have we got 
by way of attaining peace and security? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AUSTIN, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not discour- 
age any professions of faith that we can 
make to advance an efficient world or- 
ganization—and when we endorse our 
name on a promissory note, we are en- 
gaging in an act of faith—but we are 
not at all prudent if we do not consider 
what*can happen to us by putting our 
name on that promissory note. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I am 
about to conclude. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield, Mr. President, before he concludes? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Certainiy. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I had to be out 
of the Senate Chamber for a while. I 
do not know whether the able Senator 
has discussed subsection 5 of section B 
of chapter VI dealing with the functions 
and powers of the Security Council with 
respect to formulating plans for the 
establishment of a system of regulation 
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of armaments. Has the Senator dis- 
cussed that section? 

Mr. AUSTIN. No; I have not taken 
up the document and discussed it sec- 
tion by section. All I have tried to do, 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia, is to point out the 
advantages contained in the proposals 
of Dumbarton Oaks over the League of 
Nations. I have pointed out the con- 
spicuous advantages toward security and 
peace, in the hope that I could summon 
to the support of the President at this 
critical moment, discussion and other 
evidence of great popular support for 
his effort to have an early meeting of 
the countries interested in bringing to 
some sort of definite form these pro- 
posals. I have not tried to analyze in 
detail, chapter by chapter, the different 
features of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
gone into an extended discussion of the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan with respect to 
subsection 5 of section B of chapter VI, 
which reads as follows: 

In order to promote the establishment and 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity with the least diversion of the world’s 
human and economic resources for arma- 
ments, the Security Council, with the assist- 
ance ofthe Military Staff Committee referred 
to in chapter VIII, section B, paragraph 9, 
should have the responsibility for formulat- 
ing plans for the establishment of a sys- 
tem of regulation of armaments for submis- 
sion to the members of the organization. 


Does that mean that the Security 
Council composed of the component 
nations shall have the power to formu- 
late a plan to limit armaments of dif- 
ferent countries, and submit such plan 
to the member of the organization, and 
if the plan is adopted, it would be bind- 
ing upon all countries? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, my an- 
swer is “No.” It might be elaborated by 
simply saying that the language states 
definitely that such plans would be for- 
mulated for submission to the members 
of the organization. That is very sim« 
ple language, and the scope of the provi- 
sion is simply submission. In that re- 
gard it resembles the advisory function 
of the League of Nations. The Security 
Council cannot prescribe limitations of 
armament for any nation, whether a 
member or nonmember, but they can 
take the whole world situation into con- 
sideration and give us their advice. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They can submit 
a plan. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Of what use 
would it be to have a provision in this 
system for the formulation and submis- 
sion of a plan if the plan could not be 
adopted? 

Mr. AUSTIN. That would be a ques- 
tion for us to decide. We could debate 
it, and if we had a Congress that recog- 
nized that it was a good plan, we could 
adopt it. But we are not likely to be 
caught in the same trap in which we 
were caught once before by destroying 
vessels and throwing our own relative 
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strength out of relationship to that of the 
armed forces of other countries. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have in mind 
that today the United States has the 
greatest Navy in all the world. I cer- 
tainly do not want to see the time come, 
under any plan or suggestion, when this 
country will be called upon to sink that 
Navy, or a part of it, or divide it with 
other countries. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I join hands with the 
Senator from West Virginia in that sen- 
timent. I think it is perfectly sound 
doctrine. 

Mr. President, I close with this brief 
statement. It seems to me that certain 
war is the alternative to unity in the 
cause of peace. In other words, we can- 
not leave the situation as it is, with the 
responsibility upon individual nations to 
maintain order among nations under the 
law. We must have unity of nations 
in order to do it. Is not the accord 
of the great powers on these first foot- 
steps toward security cause for assur- 
ance that, here a little and there a little, 
precept upon precept, we shall achieve 
the objective? 

Mind you, Mr. President, these are 
nothing but proposals, but they are pro- 
posals which the representatives of four 
of the great powers of the world have 
agreed to submit to their respective gov- 
ernments. At this moment the practical 
service required of us and of our Govern- 
ment is to give all that it takes to estab- 
lish the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as an 
operating authority. As Americans, as 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, 
and children of those who offer life and 
sound bodies and minds to the cause of 
security, we shall consecrate ourselves to 
the duty which is ours. Let us demand 
the earliest practicable meeting to es- 
tablish the Dumbarton Oaks organiza- 
tion. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR 
MALONEY 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, on 
Friday last, with other Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House of 
Representatives, I journeyed to Meriden, 
Conn., to attend the funeral of our be- 
loved friend, FrRANcISs MALONEY, late a 
Senator from the State of Connecticut. 

On that occasion, the Most Reverend 
Henry J. O’Brien, auxiliary bishop of the 
Connecticut diocese of the Catholic 
Church, delivered a very beautiful fu- 
reral oration. Mr. Herman H. Angell, 
of the Meriden Morning Record, has sent 
me a copy of that address. At this time 
I wish to read the tribute delivered by 
the Most Reverend Henry J. O’Brien: 


“T have fought a great fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. As for the 
rest, there is laid up a crown of justice which 
the Lord, the Just Judge, will render me on 
that day” (II Timothy iv: 7, 8). 

It is not customary in this diocese to 
preach a eulogy on the occasion of the death 
of a member of the laity, nor do I intend to 
attempt to do so this morning. I would feel 
remiss in my duty, however, if I did not pay 
my tribute of respect to the noblehearted 
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soul for whom we have celebrated mass this 
morning. He was a big man, big in mind, in 
soul and heart. He realized only too well we 
all have an obligation to keep God's law, 
but he realized, too, a special call goes out to 
those who have the good will and generosity 
to accept it. It is a call to a greater service, 
to a service above the average. He definitely 
felt he was called to a life of public service; 
he dedicated himself to it with a generosity 
of spirit that was characteristic of him, All 
the great qualities with which he had been so 
largely gifted by God, he bent to this serv- 
ice. His life indeed was an inspiration to 
those who had the good fortune to know 
him. 

Formal education, as such, he was forced 
to forego at an early age. He was, however, 
keen, inquisitive, and observant by nature, 
What was lacking in formal education he 
more than supplied by his reading and experi- 
ence. Indeed, circumstances threw him 
among the poor. He learned to know and 
appreciate their trials and difficulties. It 
awoke in him a deep sense of social justice, 

His genial personality, his clear judgment, 
his hard common sense, drew the attention 
of men to him. It opened to him a new field 
in life and journalism. This gave him the 
opportunity to study more deeply and to 
share his opinions with others more widely. 
There he attracted attention to himself by 
his interest in affairs of public welfare. He 
was generally regarded as a man—intelligent, 
fair-minded, honest, thoroughly upright in 
character. His personal life was unblemished. 

It was but natural, then, in the early 
thirties during the heavy days of depression, 
the people of this, his native city, looked to 
him for leadership. They elected him, then, 
mayor for two successive terms. So capably 
and wisely did he administer municipal 
affairs during those trying days, the pecple 
of this district sent him first as their Repre- 
sentative in the House of Congress and then 
to the Senate. There he remained as our 
senior Senator from Connecticut for the past 
10 years. The glowing tributes he has received 
from colleagues in the Senate, the general 
esteem in which he was held in that august 
body, was nationally recognized. “He was 
diligent and intelligent, sane and sound in 
his principles. He had a genius to see things 
through to their ultimate conclusion. He 
helped to clarify issues on more than one im- 
portant occasion and to bring order out of 
confusion.” His opinions were respected by 
his colleagues even when they felt it neces- 
sary to disagree with him; his advice was 
sought on matters of momentous importance, 

He was a humble man, humble in the true 
sense of the word. He realized he had been 
gifted by God generously, but he realized, 
too, he was but the steward of these rich 
gifts of heart and mind. He wholeheartedly 
devoted them all to the betterment of his 
fellow countrymen. He had a burning desire 
for social justice—he looked forward and bent 
all his energy during these past few years to a 
peace founded on justice and charity. Few 
public men had a deeper grasp and under- 
standing of the social program of the church 
as enunciated by Leo XIII, Pius XI, and Pius 
XII than he. It was the basis of the philoso- 
phy underlying his zeal for social reform. It 
was to this he dedicated his life. His self- 
less service demanded much sacrifice. The 
long period of separation at times meant the 
disruption of family life which was so dear 
to him and separation from his wife and 
family who were ever a source of inspiration 
to him. 

We in Connecticut are justly proud of him, 
We Catholics are justly proud of him, for 
both in his private and public life he evi-e 
denced himself always as a true son of the 
church. The lessons he early learned at his 
mother’s knee were the source of the sterling 
qualities which had gained for him the re« 
spect of all who had the happiness to know 
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him. These deepened as he grew in age and 
wisdom. He had a deep conviction that 
public office was a public trust. It was a calle 
ing from God. He accepted it generously, and 
with a generous, wholehearted spirit he de- 
voted himself to it. His advice and counsel 
would have meant much in the trying days 
before us. We in this diocese lament his 
loss as one of our foremost Catholic laymen, 
While we are gathered here to pay our last 
respects to his mortal remains, to extend our 
condolences to his bereaved wife and family, 
we should be not unmindful that as he was 
generous in his service to us in life, we should 
not forget him in death. Our prayers should 
follow him before the judgment seat of God. 
May he yet see the vision of that peace for 
which he so industriously labored. May his 
soul and the souls of the faithful departed 
through the mercy of God rest in peace. 


Mr. President, as one of his colleagues 
in the Senate, I feel certain that all of us 
would join in expressing the hope and 
the faith that the perpetual light of God’s 
sunshine will always be upon him and 
that the soul of this illustrious son of 
Connecticut may rest in peace. 


REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF 
INSURANCE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 340. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 340) 
to express the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, in section 4, on page 2, line 24, 
after the word “any”, to insert “agree- 
ment or’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by declares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the business 
of insurance is in the public interest, and 
that silence on the part of the Congress shall 
not be construed to impose any barrier to the 
regulation or taxation of such business by 
the several States. 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such business, un- 
less such act specifically so provides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, or the act of 
June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Antidiscrimination Act, shall apply to 
the business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business. 

Src. 4. (a) For the purpose of enabling ad-« 
justments to be made and legislation to be 
adopted by the several States and Congress, 
until June 1, 1947, the act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, shall 
not apply to the business of insurance, or to 
acts in the conduct of such business, and 
until January 1, 1948, the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known as the Clayton Act, 
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shall not apply to such business or to acts 
in the conduct thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement or act of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. » 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shay 
be construed to affect in any manner the 
application to the business of insurance og 
the act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Sec. 6. As used in this act, the term “State” 
includes the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held 
invalid, shall not be affected, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment report- 
ed by the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, until 
June 5, 1944, the business of insurance 
had been regarded as a local matter, and 
subject to regulation or taxation by the 
several States. While that view had 
been contested many times by various in- 
surance companies, various decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court had 
fostered and augmented it for a period of 
more than 75 years, until on June 5, 1944, 
in its opinion in the case of United States 
against Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation and others, the Supreme Court 
held in effect that the business of insur« 
ance was commerce and, therefore, sub« 
ject to the Sherman Act of July 2, 1890, 
as amended, and the Clayton Act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended. 

Since that decision was rendered, the 
States have been greatly concerned about 
the business of insurance, insofar as reg< 
ulation and taxation are concerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I am glad to yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. AsI understand the 
bill its purpose and effect will be to 
establish the law as it was supposed to 
be prior to the rendering of the recent 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I would say 
that subsection (b), at the bottom of 
page 2, would allow the provisions of the 
Sherman Act to apply to all agreements 
or acts of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion, and subsection 4 (a) would suspend 
the application of the provisions of the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act, inso< 
far as States may regulate and tax such 
companies, until certain dates or’ until 
Congress may act in the meantime in re< 
spect to what Congress thinks should be 
done with the business of insurance. 

In other words, the bill would estab- 
lish a moratorium on the application of 
the provisions of those acts until the 
date set forth in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I thank the Senator, 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, in) 
order to show the importance of this 
matter to the States, let me say that this 
morning I received word that Commis« 
sioner Charles F. J. Harrington, of Mas< 
sachusetts, who is chairman of the coms, 
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mittee on Federal legislation of the in- 

surance commissioners body, was advised 
py William P. J. Hodges, insurance com- 
missioner for the State of North Caro- 
lina, that some insurance companies had 
given notice to their States that they 
would not pay the tax which is being 
levied in those States, or that they would 
pay it under protest. Under the law, it 
would be necessary to suspend the 
licenses of such companies and of ell 
their agents. The insurance tax would 
have to be paid by February 15. In South 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee the 
tax is due on February 1. 

So it is advisable that the bill be passed 
quickly, if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me inquire whether 
T am justified in understanding that the 
bill comes before the Senate with a unan- 
imous report in its favor from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. FERGUSON, The report is unan- 
imous. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, the bill is en- 
tirely satisfactory to the State insurance 
companies. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is entirely satis- 
factory to the insurance commissioners; 
and the various organizations of insur- 
ance companies have, without exception, 
so far as my knowledge goes, taken the 
position that it is satisfactory to them. 
There is no objection. The biil is a com- 
promise measure; it is the best that could 
be agreed upon at this time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am very much in 
favor of the bill, and I hope it will pass. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Doss the bill in its 
present form contemplate that a State 
legislature may enact laws which would 
permit agreements in violation of the 
Sherman Act? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would say that 
until June 1, 1947, State legislatures 
could enact laws which would be in con- 
flict with the Sherman Act, but could not 
pass laws which would permit either an 
agreement or an act on the part of an 
insurance company, or insurance com- 
panies, of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion. If, in the meantime, Congress 
passed legislation contrary to the Jaws 
passed by State legislatures, such State 
laws would be nullified because, under 
this bill, and subject to certain excep- 
tions set forth in the bill, insurance is 
treated as interstate commerce. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I follcwed cor- 
rectly the distinguished Senator, he takes 
the position that the respective State leg- 
islatures may pass laws permitting agree- 
ments in violation of the Sherman Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; if the agree- 
ments do net violate paragraph (a) or 
(b) of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I invite the distin- 
guished Senator’s attention to that part 
of the report on page 2 which appears 

under the heading “Purpose of the bill.” 
It is as follows: 

It shcu'd be noted that this bill, by the 
moratorium proposed therein, does not re- 


peal the Sherman and Clayton Acts, but op- 
portunity will have been granted for the 
States to permit agreements and contracts 
by insurance companies which otherwise 
might be in violation of tre Sierman and 
Clayton Acis. 


It seems to me that while this bill may 
not specifically repeal the Sherman Act, 
it does provide for repeal of the Sherman 
Act by the State legisiatures by permit- 
ting them to enact laws which would al- 
low egreements and contracts in viola- 
tion and in derogation of the Sherman 
Act. Is that not what the bill would do? 
I believe that its language accomplishes 
that very thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I have already 
stated, the intent of the bill is to per- 
mit State legislation along the line men- 
tioned in the excerpt which the Senator 
has read, if it does not violate paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, reading as follows: 

(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of 
regulating the business of insurance, or 
which imposes a fee or tax upon such busi- 
ness, unless such act specifically so pro- 
vides, 


That part of the bill is applicable, is it 
not, to Federal statutes now in existence? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the purpose 
of the section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is also applicable, 
is it not, to any Federal statutes which 
may be enacted in the future? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; provided the 
statutes do not specifically relate to in- 
surance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
rardon me, I agree with him that the 
language affects only statutes the sub- 
ject of which is insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Or specifically re- 
lating to insurance. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. But certainly 
that part of the bill to which I have 
referred would allow repeal by State leg- 
islatures of the Sherman Act so far as 
it relates to insurance unless the Con- 
gres¢ of the United States should amend 
the Sherman Act so as to provide specifi- 
cally eithe® the repeal, invalidation, or 
impairment of such a State law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator has used the word “repeal.” 
The bill would not go so far as to repeal 
the Sherman Act except as there would 
be a temporary repeal until the dates 
mentioned in the so-called moratorium 
section. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is the very 
point which I am making. While the 
language would not specifically repeal 
the Sherman Act with regard to insur- 
ance or the regulation thereof, it would 
confer, so far as Congress can confer 
power on the State legislatures to reveal 
by State statute the Sherman Act in- 
soiar as it relates to the insurance busi- 
ness. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; except para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of section 4. I do 
not believe that under the bill a State 
could pass a law permitting an agree- 
ment or an act of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation, 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Let us look at that 
Phase of the subject for a minute. We 
now leave section 2 of the bill and drop 
down to section 4. Paragraph (a) of 
section 4 provides for a moratorium, or 
a susvension of the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts insofar es they relate to insur- 
ance, for a period, respectively, until 
June 1, 1947, so far es the Sherman Act 
is concerned, and uniil January 1, 1948, 
so far as the Clayton Act is concerned. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Paragraph  (b) 
reads: f 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
render the said Shermen Act inapplicable to 
any agreement or act of boycott, coercion, 
or intimidation. 


Wou!d the Senator agree to an amend- 
ment of the bill which, instead of limit- 
ing paragraph (b) of section 4, by the 
word “section” on page 2, line 23, would 
strike out that word and insert the word 
“act”? In that way we would not be 
limited merely to that one section. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The only reason 
why I believe it should not be done is 
that the Sherman Act is the only act 
which relates to boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not believe the 
Senator gets my point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Perhaps I do not. 

Mr. MURDCCK. If the Senator will 
look at page 2, beginning in line 23 of 
the bill, he will find the following 
language: 

Nothing contained in this section— 

Referring to section 4 of the bill— 
shall render the said Sherman Act inapplica- 
ble to any agreement or act of boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation. 


My suggestion is to strike out the word 
“section” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “act”, so that the language would 
then read: 

Nothing contained in this act shall render 
the said Sherman Act inapplicable to any 
agreement or act of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I see no reason for 
not changing the word “section” to 
“act,” because I am of the opinion that 
that was the intention of all concerned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it would im- 
prove the bill very materially. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor first wished to make a statement in 
response to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I will yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
order to have a clear understanding of 
the bill, the attention of the Senate 
should be called to the fact that, as the 
Senator from Michigan has said, over a 
jong period of years the couris have held 
that insurance is subject to State regula- 
tion. It will also be remembered that 
the question as to whether the Federal 
antitrust laws applied to insurance was 
never decided until the Southeastern 
Underwriters case was before the Su- 
preme Court. On the day on which that 
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case was decided the Supreme Court 
handed down another decision in what is 
known as the Polish-Alliance case in 

_ which it held that the National Labor 
Relations Act applied to insurance. In 
the Polish Alliance case the Supreme 
Court said by unanimous decision that 
the business of insurance was so affected 
with a national commercial interest that 
the National Labor Relations Act, which 
was passed under the commerce clause, 
applied to the business. On the same 
day by a divided Court it held that the 
antitrust laws applied. 

It should be pointed out that every case 
involving the construction of insurance 
regulation laws which had been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court down to the 
time when the Southeastern Under- 
writers case was decided involved State 
statutes. Every such case, so far as I 
am advised, was brought to the Supreme 
Court because insurance companies had 
endeavored to escape State regulation. 
Before the Southeastern Underwriters 
case was decided bills were introduced in 
the Congress to exempt insurance wholly 
and altogether from the effect of the 
antitrust laws. Those bills failed of en- 
actment. As the unanimous report of the 
committee says on the first page: 

The Attorney General, in several appear- 
ances before the Judiciary Committee, 
frankly stated that the Department of Justice 
had no opposition to an extension of time to 
the insurance industry in order to make 
necessary adjustments to this decision. 


It is stated in another part of the re- 
port, on page 2: 
What is more, the Congress proposes by 


this bill to secure adequate regulation and 
control of the insurance business, 


Another paragraph, under the head- 
ing “Purpose of the bill,” reads as 
follows: 

The purpose of the bill is twofold: (1) To 
declare that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the busi- 
ness of insurance is in the public interest; 
and (2) to assure a more adequate regulation 
of this business in the States by suspending 
the application of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts for approximately two sessions of the 
State legislatures, so that the States and the 
Congress may consider legislation during that 
period. It should ‘be noted that this bill, by 
the moratorium proposed therein, does not 
repeal the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 


The Sherman antitrust law contains 
two primary provisions. The first sec- 
tion of that law, which takes its name 
from Senator Sherman, of Ohio, makes 
illegal contracts or agreements in re- 
straint of trade. The second section of 
the law makes it a misdemeanor for any 
person or group to make any contract or 
agreement which monopolizes or at- 
tempts to monopolize Any part of trade 
or commerce. 

The questions which have been raised 
by the Senator from Utah prompted me 
to ask the Senator from Michigan this 
question: Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan conceive that the pending bill as re< 
ported by the Judiciary Committee, with 
the language which I have just read, has 
the effect of making it possible for a 
State to legalize contracts in restraint of 
trade or has the effect of making it pos- 
sible for any State to authorize attempts 
on the part of any group of insurance 
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companies to monopolize the business of 
insurance. I did not understand that to 
be the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I will answer 
that by saying that if agreements in re- 
straint of trade or to monopolize 
amounted either to a boycott and/or co- 
ercion and/or intimidation, they would 
be absolutely void, because they would 
contradict the bill which is now being 
considered by the Senate and which it is 
hoped will be passed today. But certain 
agreements might be permitted in the 
States if they did not violate the terms 
of this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
desire to tell the Senate that it is his 
purpose and the purpose of the pending 
bill to say to the State legislatures that 
laws may be enacted which will permit 
monopoly to be created in the insurance 
industry? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. O’7MAHONEY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to respond to the in- 
quiry before he yields? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to yield 
to the Senator from Utah so that he 
may answer the question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I would rather 
have an answer from the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer it 
later, if the Senator please. 

Mr. MURDOCK, I call the attention 
of the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming to the report itself, from which I 
quote, as follows: 

“It should be noted that this bill, by 
the moratorium proposed therein, does 
not repeal the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
but opportunity” is granted to the States 
by subsection B of section 2 to accom- 
plish this very purpose. Certainly the 
Congress does not want to do that. 

This is the important part of the re- 
port, and I think it is in full conformity 
with the bill itself “but opportunity will 
have been granted for the States to per- 
mit agreements.” What kind of agree- 
ments? Agreements which do not*con- 
flict with the restrictions in subsection 
(b) of section 4, but “agreements and 
contracts by insurance companies which 
otherwise”’—“which otherwise’—and I 
stress these words of the report “might be 
in violation of the Sherman and Claytor. 
Acts.” 

Certainly the very purpose of the bill, 
if subsection B of section 2 is not strick- 
en, is to provide that State legislatures, 
if they so desire, may relieve insurance 
companies from contracts in restraint of 
trade which are prohibited by the Sher- 
man Act, so long as such contracts and 
agreements do not come within the in- 
hibition of subsection (b) of section 4, 
which refers to agreements or acts of 
boycott, coercion, or intimidation. The 
report itself, in my opinion, answers the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I will 
answer the question of the Senator from 
Wyoming in the same way the able Sena- 
tor from Utah has answered it. Just as 
he read, the bill provides that agree- 
ments or contracts may be permitted by 
State legislature within the moratorium 
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period if they do not violate para 
(b) of section 4. — 

As I read the bill proposed by the abje 
Senator from Wyoming, his measure 
would permit the same thing if the State 
acts specifically so provided. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill which was presented by the Senator 
from Wyoming contained a section 
which does not appear in the pending 
bill, a section which undertook to ex. 
empt from the effect of the antitrust law 
certain types of combinations and agree. 
ments, but certainly not such an agree. 
ment as would enable any State to be 
in the position of authorizing the estab- 
lishment of monopoly. It was clearly 
with the understanding that the bill was 
a good-faith attempt not to get around 
the antitrust laws, or the decision of the 
Supreme Court, but to enable the in- 
surance industry and the States to ac- 
commodate themselves to the decision 
and to the antitrust laws, that the Judi- 
ciary Committee made a unanimous 
report. 

I am somewhat surprise, I am frank 
to say, that the Senator seems to have 
taken the position now that the intent 
is to enable any State which so desires 
to permit national organizations to mo- 
nopolize the business of insurance, Have 
I correctly interpreted the Senator? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Subject—— 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. Subject only to a 
boycott, intimidation, or coercion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In section 4 it is 
provided “for the purpose of enabling 
adjustments to be made and legislation 
to be adopted by the several States and 
Congress.” 

If any State should attempt to pass 
such legislation, Congress in the mean- 
time could pass laws specifically pro- 
viding that contracts made thereunder 
were void, or, if such an act was passed 
after the moratorium, then it would be 
void. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does the Senator 
from Michigan desire that the bill, if it 
shall be passed by this body, shall be 
interpreted anywhere as an intention of 
Congress to permit monopoly to be es- 
tablished in the insurance industry? 

Mr, FERGUSON, No; by no means 
does the bill anticipate that any act 
would or should be passed which would 
create monopoly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, does the 
Senator believe that the bill as it now 
stands permits that interpretation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would permit it, 
I understood the Senator from Wyoming 
to be familiar with the language 
on page 2, which was read by the 
able Senator from Utah, and I think the 
bill is broad enough to allow a State to 
pass a law allowing any agreement or 
contract other than those inhibited in 
paragraph (b) of section 4. But it is not 
the purpose of the bill at all to foster 
monopoly, or to anticipate that any act 
will be passed permitting or even en- 
couraging monopoly. A State law re- 
lating to taxation, a law relating to reg- 
ulation, for instance, the fixing of rates, 
or the fixing of the terms of a contract 
of insurance, which might under some 
definitions of monopoly be monopolistic, 
would be permitted under the pending 
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pill; but if the State law undertook to. 
authorize a boycott, a coercion, or an 
intimidation, or an agreement to do any 
one of those three things, then it would 
be clearly void because Congress would 
have already spoken, and once Congress 
speaks on interstate commerce, no State 
can speak contrary to the congressional 
declaration. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The bill does not 
say what the Senator has indicated. 
What the bill says is that every act of 
Congress in existence now or which may 
be enacted in the future dealing with the 
question of insurance or the regulation 
of insurance shall not be construed—and 
that is pretty strong language—“to in- 
validate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of 
regulating the business of insurance, or 
which imposes a fee or tax upon such 
business, unless such act specifically so 
provides.” 

So we would do what? We would say 
to the State legislatures, “You can pass 
any law you desire with reference to 
insurance and the regulation thereof 
which does not involve agreements or 
acts of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion, unless the Congress at some future 
date specifically repeals or invalidates 
your State law.” 

I wonder if the Congress of the United 
States wants to do that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The bill does not go 
as far as that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield for a further observation? 

Mr, FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My understanding 
of what the Senate Judiciary Committee 
wanted to do and what I hoped it would 
do was that we would by the enactment 
of a bill of this kind call the attention 
of the respective States of the Union to 
the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States had held that the business 
of insurance is commerce, and knowing 
that certain hardships were inevitable 
because of past practice and procedure, 
if was my intention, and I thought the 
intention of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to say to the States, “For a certain 
period, long enough for you to take ac- 
tion, you will be allowed to make adjust- 
ments of your State laws to harmonize 
with the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” But under the 
bill we would not do that. In my opin- 
ion, we would do exactly what the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming implies we would do— 
that is, invite the respective State legis- 
latures to pass acts which would permit 
agreements which would otherwise be in 
violation of the Sherman Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mtr. President, I 
think an explanation of paragraph (b) 
of section 2 should be made at this time. 
The purpose of that provision is very 
clear, that Congress did not want at the 
present time to take upon itself the re- 
sponsibility of interfering with the taxa- 
tion of insurance or the regulation of 
insurance by the States. We were able 
to single out and to indicate that we had 
in mind three acts of which we wanted 
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to make exceptions, because they did not 
relate to insurance. I read from the bill: 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, or the 
act of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscrimination Act, shall apply 
to the business of insurance or to acts in 
the conduct of that business. 


Now on page 3, and we find section 5: 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to affect in any manner the 
application to the business of insurance of 
the act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Permit me a fur- 
ther word of explanation. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Very well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If there is on the 
books of the United States a legislative 
act which relates to interstate commerce, 
if the act does not specifically relate to 
insurance, it would not apply at the pres- 
ent time. Having passed the bill now 
before the Senate, if Congress should to- 
morrow pass a law relating to interstate 
commerce, and should not specifically 
apply the law to the business of insur- 
ance, it would not be an implied repeal 
of this bill, and this bill would not be 
affected, because the Congress had not, 
under subdivision (b), said that the new 
law specifically applied to insurance. I 
think that makes the bill very clear. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am quite satisfied 
that it is the intention of the Senator 
and the intention of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to grant a moratorium and 
invite the States to step in and regulate 
the insurance business. It seems to me 
that if the Senator would agree to strik- 
ing from the bill subsection (b) of section 
2, and then agree to the other amend- 
ment which I suggest in subsection (b) 
of section 4, that we would do that very 
thing; but we would not take the long 
step which has been indicated today by 
the Senator from Wyoming of inviting 
State legislation, permitting violation of 
the Sherman Act as to monopolies and 
agreements in restraint of trade. I do 
not believe that any Senator wants to 
invite any State legislature to step into 
the insurance field and permit contracts 
and agreements in restraint of trade or 
contracts and agreements which would 
evade the monopoly provisions of the 
Sherman Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I simply wish to ask, 
Why is not the Senator willing to accept 
that amendment? It seems to meitisa 
very proper amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, with 
this one explanation—— 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
say that he will agree to that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to make a 
statement, 


Mr. MURDOCK. I think the amend- 
ment would clear the matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Provided the word 
“agreement” in subsection (b) of section 
4 is understood to relate to boycott, co- 
ercion, or intimidation. Is it the inter- 
pretation of the Senator from Utah that 
the word “agreement” in that paragraph 
relates to boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. With that explana- 
tion on the record—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state that the pending question is on 
the committee amendment in line 24, on 
page 2, and that another amendment is 
not now in order until the committee 
amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. FERGUSON. At the proper time 
I shall consent that the word “section” 
be changed to “act.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I hesitate to ditfer 
with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
pocKk], but I want to call his attention to 
a fact which is, of course, very obvious, 
that the difficulties of working out the 
insurance readjustment following the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court are colossal. 
I do not believe anyone who does not 
come very closely in contact with the in- 
surance business can realize that the de- 
cision: by the Supreme Court to which 
reference has been made is one of the 
most far-reaching ever rendered by that 
Court. It-means that an enormous busi- 
ness which, with the unqualified ap- 
proval of the Federal Government, has 
operated for many years in a certain 
way, must now meet the new and fun- 
damental conditions involved necessarily 
in any passage from State to Federal 
regulation. That does not involve mere- 
ly one but a thousand-and-one different 
problems to be handled, many of them 
around the first of the present calendar 
year. 

Ever since this problem arose it has 
received the closest attention. On June 
6, 1944, the day after the decision of the 
Supreme Court was rendered, I wrote a 
letter to the President of the United 
States and asked for a moratorium, and 
he wrote me a letter in reply. Subse- 
quently, on December 20, 1944, the day 
after the adjournment of the last Con- 
gress, I again wrote the President in re- 
gard to a moratorium, to which he re- 
plied on January 8. I do not desire to 
delay the Senate by reading the corres- 
pondence, but I ask permission that the 
letters addressed by me to the President 
and his replies thereto be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, permission is granted. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I 
called the President’s attention to the 
gravity of the situation and asked for a 
moratorium. His response was favora- 
ble, as it was later in answer to my letter 
of December 20. Of course, no one 
knows what legislation any State might 
try to pass. It might try to pass any 
sort of legislation, but it is extremely un- 
likely that any State, knowing that at 
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the end of several years the moratorium 
provided for in this bill will come to an 
end, would try to run amok and pass 
any such law as the Senator from Utah 
suggests. 

In subsection (b) there are several 
purposes contemplated. The insurance 
commissioners and many of the insur- 
ance companies have been in very great 
doubt as to how they could operate at 
this time with respect to matters of col- 
lection of premiums, general regulations, 
the issuing of licenses, and many other 
aspects of the business. Therefore, it 
seems very desirable that somewhere in 
this measure there should be a state- 
ment that the right of the States to 
regulate and to collect taxes should not 
be terminated or should not be repealed 
by implication. Otherwise, I think the 
States may find themselves from time to 
time in a very serious situation in try- 
ing to function. Unless it is clearly 
stated somewhere that there is not a re- 
peal by implication, such omission is 
likely to throw restraint upon or put 
serious hindrance in the way of the 
States functioning properly. In giving 
a moratorium to a business and to State 
governments harrassed greatly by the 
effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, let us not do so begrudgingly or 
in a halfway fashion which might prove 
to be gravely insufficient to meet situa- 
tions which we cannot today foresee. 


EXHIBIT A 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The decision of 
the Supreme Court yesterday, reversing the 
long-time settled law in that the Court de- 
cided that insurance comes under the super- 
vision of the Sherman Antitrust Act, is I 
think, one of the most far-reaching which 
has been rendered for a long time. 

Of course it means in substance probably 
that the insurance industry, one of the larg- 
est in the country, will be turned over from 
the supervision of the States to that of the 
Federal Government. The demand upon 
manpower and time of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take over this gigantic industry can- 
not be satisfied, I assume, without very heavy 
strain upon the energies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in carrying on our war program, 

Several months ago in talking to Attorney 
General Biddle I urged that if Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia were reversed that the Government 
should not only be slow to attempt to up-set 
all the existing arrangements authorized by 
the States, but should also issue reassuring 
statements that there would be no haste. I 
have the impression that the Government 
intends to show some restraint in this matter, 

The Bailey-Van Nuys bill has been held in 
the Judiciary Committee awaiting the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case just 
decided. 

It is very fortunate that the insurance in- 
terests, although under State control, stood 
very staunchly during the depression, and I 
understand that State officials, boards of 
trade, and insurance interests quite generally 
have registered vigorous opposition to the 
suggested shift from State control to Federal, 

I have studied the matter carefully for 
years and have seen no adequate justification 
for such a shift. It seems to me that such a 
transfer in time of war, and I may add in a 
political campaign, is especially unfortunate, 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
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THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, June 10, 1944, 
Hon. Grorce L. RADCLIFFE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR RADCLIFFE: I have your 
letter of June 6 with respect to the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court deciding that 
insurance comes under the provisions of the 
Sherman Act. You suggest that this would 
probably mean “supervision by the Federal 
Government. 

The Attorney General advises me that he 
does not believe that this alternative is in- 
evitable or even probable. He tells me that 
there is nothing in the decision which pre- 
vents the regulation by the States of insur- 
ance rates as long as that regulation does not 
interfere with the provisions of the Sherman 
Act. 

Fersonally, I know of no effort at this time 
to bring insurance companies under over-all 
Federal regulation. Whether or not such 
control were adopted would depend, I think, 
very much on the attitude of the companies 
themselves in complying with the provisions 
of the Sherman Act. 

The Attorney General assures me that he 
is anxious that the insurance companies and 
the State insurance officials shall have a rea- 
sonable time within which to conform their 
practices and statutes to the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

With best regards, always, 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 





DECEMBER 20, 1944. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing this 
note in regard to the insurance situation. 
On June 6, 1944, one day after the very far- 
reaching decision of the Supreme Court re- 
versing Paul v. Virginia, I wrote a letter to 
you emphasizing what I thought was the 
gravity of the situation. I suggested that 
you declare a sort of moratorium during 
which essential adjustments could be made 
to the new decision. I also requested that 
you issue a reassuring statement to the in- 
dustry suddenly facing problems of a grave 
and unprecedented nature. On June 10 you 
very kindly wrote me a letter in which your 
position was, on the whole, favorable to what 
I had requested. 

Since that time the insurance industry, 
insurance commissioners, certain officials of 
the Federal Government, Members of Con- 
gress, and others have been endeavoring to 
work out an arrangement which would seem 
to be adequate. Likewise the status as to 
State taxation and other forms of State reg- 
ulation have been questioned in some chan- 
nels. 

The adjournment of Congress has come be- 
fore such plans could really be carried out. 
I have been in close touch with Attorney 
General Biddle, who has been very helpful. 
It is my impression that he is in favor of a 
suitable moratorium, but there are some de- 
partments of the Federal Government closely 
involved which do not come under the su- 
pervision of the Attorney General. 

I again very respectfully suggest that you 
give expression to some form of moratorium 
under which State activities could continue 
freely pending Federal and State legislation 
which will undoubtedly be passed and put 
into operation within the very near future. 

I am sure everyone is in accord with the 
idea you expressed in your letter to me of 
June 10, that the insurance industry which 
is one of the largest and most important 
in this country should have every reasonable 
opportunity for readjustment. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEorcE L. RADCLIFFE, 


JANUARY 2, 1945. 
My Dear SENATOR RADCLIFFE: In your let- 
ter of December 20, you suggest that there 
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should be some form of a moratorium during 
which insurance companies will have an Op- 
portunity to readjust their practices in order 
to bring them into conformity with the su. 
preme Court decision in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association case, and during 
which legislation might be enacted. The 
Attorney General advises me that several 
months ago he told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that no new antitrust prosecu. 
tions against insurance companies would be 
instituted during a reasonable readjustment 
period. 

The responsibility for the regulation of the 
business of insurance has been left with 
the States; and I can assure you that this 
administration is not sponsoring Federal 
legislation to regulate insurance or to inter- 
fere with the continued regulation and taxa. 
tion by the States of the business of in- 
surance. But there is no conflict between 
the application of the antitrust laws and 
effective State regulation of insurance com- 
panies, and there is no valid reason for giv- 
ing any special exemption from the antitrust 
laws to the business of insurance. The anti- 
trust laws prohibit private rate fixing ar- 
rangements between insurance companies 
and acts of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion. The antitrust laws do not conflict with 
affirmative regulation of insurance by the 
States such as agreed insurance rates if they 
are affirmatively approved by State officials. 

Senator O’MAHOoNEy introduced a bill in 
the last Congress which would have pro- 
vided tor a moratorium from the Sherman 
Act, except for acts of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation, until March 1, 1946. This 
would appear to give sufficient time to per- 
mit the necessary readjustment to the Su- 
preme Court decision. I would favor legis- 
lation of this general character. It would 
permit the orderly correction of abuses 
which have existed in the insurance busi- 
ness and would preserve the right of the 
States to regulate with full responsibility. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to an- 
swer the question of the Senator from 
Maryland first. The language of section 
2 answers the question: 

The business of insurance, and every per- 
son engaged therein, shall be subject to the 
laws of the several States which relate to the 
regulation or taxation of such business. 


That is the insurance business. So the 
bill specifically provides that the State 
laws shall apply to taxation and regula- 
tion of insurance. 

Mr. MURDCCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator now yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I wanted to make 
exactly the statement to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland that the 
Senator from Michigan has made, and 
that is that nothing could be more em- 
phatic or plainer than subsection (a) 
of section 2: 

The business of insurance, and every per- 
son engaged therein, shall be subject to the 
laws of the several States which relate to the 
regulation or taxation of such business. 


When we go that far Congress ex- 
presses itself emphatically that the regu- 
lation of the insurance business should be 
under State law. But when we take the 
next step in subsection (b) it is an invita- 
tion, in my opinion, to do the very thing 
that I, and I hope the Senator from 
Maryland, want to prohibit. 
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Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I agree with the 
Senator from Utah that the statement in 
subsection (a) of section 2 is quite defi- 
nite and clear. But it has seemed to 
those who have been working upon this 
bill that there was some need or at least 
advisability that there should not be any 
repeal by implication, The statement 
beginning on page 1 is a general state- 
ment setting forth the purposes. 

Since there seems to be doubt in the 
minds of certain people that there might 
be repeal by implication or that a general 
statement might have some crimping 
effect, it would not be at all unusual if a 
saving clause were put in the bill. It may 
not be necessary, but in the spirit of cau- 
tion I think it might be desirable, espe- 
cially knowing the very serious problems 
which have been confronting the insur- 
ance companies and the various States 
to leave them free to meet conditions 
some of which cannot now be foreseen. 
We want the companies to understand 
clearly and we desire the States to real- 
ize definitely that the States can go 
ahead and issue permits, collect taxes, 
and do the various other things which 
are necessary to be done. For that rea- 
son I think that full and unmistakable 
emphasis upon that right is essential. It 
is unnecessary and unwise to create any 
doubt as to the right of the States to go 
ahead and function freely in handling 
insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
agree that it should be very clear that 
the States can regulate and can tax in- 
surance in all its phases. Section 2, in 
my humble judgment, is a very clear pro- 
vision providing for such taxation and 
such regulation. The language of the 
bill makes clear the purpose of the legis- 
lation, that the taxation problem will be 
taken care of, and that there will be no 
excuse for paying under protest or not 
paying at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, line 24, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
move to amend by striking subsection (b) 
of section 2 from the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
Dock]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak for a few moments 
on the amendment. 

The purpose of the bill would be nulli- 
fied if the amendment were to be adopted. 
Today the various States have laws re- 
lating toinsurance. It would be a physi- 
cal impossibility to examine, in a short 
time, all those State laws and their rami- 
fications. One State law provides that 
the insurance companies may fix rates 
subject to the approval of the insurance 
commissioner. Others provide that rates 
may be fixed if the Commission does not 
repeal them. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ‘ 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does not subsec- 
tion (a) of section 2 take complete ac<« 


count of that fact, and grant complete 
protection to existing State laws? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that, as to 
existing State laws, subsection (a) of 
Section 2 does so provide. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me read it: 

The business of insurance, and every per- 
son engaged therein, shall be subject to the 
laws of the several States which relate to 
the regulation or taxation of such business, 


That is complete, 

_ FERGUSON. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no reason 
for misunderstanding on the part of any 
State official or any insurance company 
or any policyholder with respect to the 
meaning of that subsection as it applies 
to existing law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As it applies to ex- 
isting law, that is correct. However, 
subsection (b) provides for something 
further. It provides that no Federal 
legislation relating to interstate com- 
merce shall by implication repeal any 
existing State law unless such act of 
Congress specifically so provides. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator puts 
his finger upon the precise center of this 
dispute, or misunderstanding. Let me 
say to the Senator that, recognizing the 
complexity of this problem, and the de- 
sirability of maintaining State regulation 
and State taxation, members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee who were opposed to 
the proposal to grant a blanket exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws desired to 
go as far as was humanly possible in the 
direction of giving the States a clear-cut 
opportunity to adjust State laws in ac- 
cordance with Supreme Court decisions 
and the antitrust laws. 

It is no secret that Senate bill 12, in- 
troduced by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Hatc#] and myself, and Senate 
bill 340, the bill which was reported by 
the committee, are modifications of a 
measure which was originally drafted by 
the legislative committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
So there was an effort to work with those 
groups. In drafting those two bills we 
sought to spell out each particular law 
which might apply to insurance. We 
referred specifically to the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act. In 
other words, a good-faith attempt was 
made to specify every single law which 
had an application, or might have an ap- 
plication, to insurance. 

Section 2 (b) was drafted and written 
into the bill which I introduced, in the 
belief, not that it would be interpreted as 
an additional exemption from the anti- 
trust laws, but that it would be a sort of 
catch-all provision to take into consid- 
eration other acts of Congress which 
might affect the insurance industry, but 
of which we did not have knowledge at 
the time. 

Iam sure that the Senator from Mich- 
igan does not wish to ask the Senate, in 
view of the interpretation which has 
been placed upon this section, to enact 
that provision. To do so would put us 
in the position of saying that any State, 
if it so desires, may authorize monopolies, 


I suggest to the Senator from Michigan 
that the elimination of subsection (b) 
of section 2, as suggested by the Senator 
from Utah, would not in any way, shape, 
or form prevent carrying out the under- 
standing which was had with State in- 
surance commissioners. 

The bill which we drafted grants a 
clear-cut moratorium for a much longer 
period than the Department of Justice 
had originally suggested, which was ac- 
ceptable to some Members of the Senate 
and some of the insurance companies. 
Furthermore, it grants a moratorium 
from those provisions of the Clayton Act 
which have to do with interlocking direc- 
torates. In that case the moratorium is 
6 months longer than that proposed to be 
granted for the purpose of adjusting 
State laws to the antitrust laws. 

Section 4 provides as follows: 

For the purpose of enabling adjustments 
to be made and legislation to be adopted by 
the several States and Congress until June 1, 
1947, the act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, shall not apply 
to the business of insurance— 


And so forth. I submit to the Senator 
from Michigan that this represents a 
good-faith effort on the part of all con- 
cerned to extend to the States an oppor- 
tunity to approach this problem in the 
light of the Supreme Court decisions and 
in the light of the antitrust laws. 

No one is more ready than I to ac- 
knowledge that the insurance industry is 
a very complex industry, and that oppor- 
tunity ought to be extended for neces- 
sary adjustments. However, the charges 
which have been made have been made 
not by the Government but by persons 
engaged in the insurance industry; not 
by any Member of Congress but by polivy- 
holders and agents and those who have 
been affected by the insurance industry. 
It has been charged that improper at- 
tempts have been made to monopolize 
this business. 

As I understand, it is not the purpose 
of the Senate to grant opportunity for 
such monopoly. It is the purpose to en- 
able the States and the Congress to make 
a good-faith effort to adjust themselves 
to the industry and the conditions which 
now exist; and I trust that the Senator 
from Michigan will accede to the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Utah 
and accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. This whole contro- 
versy arose, Mr. President, because of the 
custom and practice, which had grown 
up in this country during a period of 
75 years and which had been upheld by 
the courts of the country, of not con< 
sidering insurance to be commerce. The 
Supreme Court finally decided otherwise. 

Subsection (b), which has been re- 
ferred to in the present discussion, does 
not, it seems to me, relate at all to the 
learned remarks just made by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

The subsection reads in part as follows: 


Sec. 2. (b) No act of Congress shall be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or supersede 
any law— 


And so forth. The whole crux of the 
subsection is the word “construed.” 
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The purpose of the framers of the bill, 
Mr. President, was to provide against a 
sudden adverse decision by some court in 
construing this Act or some State act 
thus throwing the business of insurance 
into confusion. The word “construed” 
is the whole crux of that particular sub- 
section. I think to eliminate it would 
destroy the assurance given by the bill 
to the insurance business, and I would 
vote against eliminating it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think it can fairly be stated that today 
absolute chaos exists in the insurance 
world, and it has been caused by the 
decision of the Supreme Court to which 
we have referred. The pending bill is 
an attempt to remove and dissipate that 
chaos by enacting a law by which the 
insurance companies will be able to abide 
for the time being. 

As I said before, the State of North 
Carolina, whick I am informed uses the 
revenue obtained from the taxation of 
such companies for the payment of pen- 
sions, has advised us that by February 
15 of this year it will be compelled to sus- 
pend the licenses of certain insurance 
companies and all their agents to do 
business there because the companies 
have decided that under the present 
chaotic conditions they do not wish to 
pay the tax. They do not know whether 
they should or should not pay it. If 
subsection (b) is deleted, I am of the 
opinion that we shall accomplish noth- 
ing by enacting the bill; because the in- 
surance companies will still be unable to 
decide what they can or cannot do, and 
for that reason they will abide by the 
provisions of the State laws, and the 
present chaos will continue. 

I think it is fair to say that a great deal 
of time and attention have been devoted 
to preparation of the pending bill. The 
able chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary is the coauthor of the bill. It 
was submitted to various insurance com- 
panies—fire insurance, life insurance, 
marine insurance, and casualty insur- 
ance companies, and so forth—through 
the insurance commissioners of the va- 
rious States, because the Commissioners 
were aware of the chaotic condition 
which exists at the present time. 

After almost a week of work upon the 
bill, which in similar form was intro- 
duced in the last session, it was possible 
to reach an agreement under which the 
insurance companies believed they could 
work, for the time being, until January 
1, 1947, and until January 1, 1948. The 
two separate dates were provided be- 
cause we wished to allow sufficient time 
for two sessions of the State legislatures 
to be held. For instance, the Clayton 
Act applies to interlocking directorates, 
It was the opinion of the insurance com- 
missioners and the insurance companies 
that it would be impossible to change the 
interlocking directorate laws of the State 
unless a considerable period of time were 
allowed. That is the reason why two 
dates for the so-called moratorium are 
provided. 

The bill does not provide for repeal 
of the Clayton Act or of the Sherman 
Act, because if an attempt were made 
to repeal them, before they could again 
become effective it would become neces-« 
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sary to reenact them. So the language 
of the bill is such as to provide that they 
will be in full force and effect, except 
there will be a moratorium for a certain 
period. Thus there will be no necessity 
for the reenactment of those laws so as 
to make them apply to insurance in the 
future, unless Congress desires to do so 
by specific legislation. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. MURDOCK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to ask whether it 
might meet the objection of the Senator 
from Wyoming if the word “heretofore” 
were inserted in subsection (b), so as to 
make it read: 

No act of Congress shall be construed to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any law here- 
tofore enacted by any State— 


I yield to the Sen- 


And so forth. That would certainly 
eliminate the possibility of its applica- 
tion to future State action. My inter- 
est is to preserve the State laws of Ohio, 
for instance, which tax insurance com- 
panies and bring in certain amounts of 
revenue. I do not wish to have those 
laws changed. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word in my own 
right on that point. By the provisions 
of the bill we are in effect asking the 
legislatures to put their own houses in 
order during the next 2 years. The dan- 
ger of inserting the word “heretofore,” 
as the able senior Senator from Ohio 
has just proposed, is that the legislatures 
would be unable to pass any laws which 
in their opinion might violate the pro- 
visions of that subsection. 

Mr. TAFT. We wish to have them put 
their houses in order by adopting laws 
which do not confiict with the Sherman 
Act. As I understand the provisions of 
the bill, it would allow a period of 2 
years during which such legislation 
might be adjusted to the provisions of the 
Sherman Act or other existing Federal 
statutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. At the _ present 
time, every State rate-fixing authority 
violates the Sherman Act or the Clay- 
ton Act, or both. There are many State 
laws which violate the Sherman Act and 
the Clayton Act. It is our purpose to 
permit those laws to continue in force 
and effect until at least 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but this section will 
not cease to be effective in 1947 or 1948; 
it will go on forever. If the Senator 
could provide a limit—for instance, un- 
til 1947—that would be helpful, although 
it is difficult for me to understand how 
it is possible to provide that an act of 
Congress shall be construed one way for 
2 years and another way thereafter. It 
seems to me it would be necessary to 
change the language of the section. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would have no ob- 
jection to inserting the words “until 
January 1, 1948.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio has 
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put his finger on the crux of the matter, 
If it is the intention of the Senator from 
Michigan to provide a moratorium for 
the States, in order to allow.them to put 
their houses in order, so that their laws 
may conform to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, then 
certainly it is inconsistent to include sub- 
section (b) of section 2 in its present 
form. Iam in agreement with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in believing that in all 
probability the amendment offered by 
me would be fully taken care of if the 
word “heretofore” were inserted at the 
proper place in subsection B of section 
2, rather than to strike out the whole sub- 
section. The language then would read: 

No act of Congress shall be construed to 
invalidate, impair, or supersede any law here- 
tofore enacted by any State— 


And so forth. I know the Senator cer- 
tainly will agree to the aduption of my 
amendment, with the change suggested 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is not only to permit 
the States to put their houses in order, 
but to attempt to do away with the con- 
fusion and chaos which now exist, so 
that at least until the date stated in 
section 4, the moratorium section, the 
respective States may enact legislation 
on such subjects, except as forbidden in 
the bill. I hope that the Senate today 
will approve the bill in its present form 
so that it may be made applicable by 
February 1 in order that the States may 
tax and regulate. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, wil! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Earlier in the day 
the Senator from Michigan spoke to me 
about the situation in South Carolina 
and with regard to communications 
which were received last year with refer- 
ence to the pending subject. I wonder 
if the Senator from Michigan has any 
comment to make upon what others who 
are interested in the matter thought 
with regard to the particular section 
under discussion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have been in 
touch with two officers of the legislative 
committee of the State insurance com- 
missioners and they have advised me 
that the various commissioners desire 
that the bill be passed in its present 
form. So far as I know, no objection to 
the bill in its present form has been made 
by the commissioners. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
for the information he has given, which 
accords with the information I had 
already received. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from Michigan said a few 
moments ago, the purpose of the bill is 
not only to afford time to the States to 
readjust themselves to the decision of 
the Supreme Court, but to give them an 
opportunity to function without hin- 
drance. Efforts were made by some per- 
sons connected with the insurance busi- 
ness, by insurance departments, and by 
the Department of Justice, to draft legis- 
lation immediately and to come before 
the Congress with the statement that 
they thought such legislation was neces- 
sary in order to comply with the deci- 
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sion of the Supreme Court. But after 
the matter had been given careful con- 
sideration it was realized that the draft- 
ing of a necessary bill could not be done 
quickly. Therefore it is highly impera- 
tive that time should be afforded for 
certain studies to be conducted, and they 


_ cannot be made unless a moratorium is 


granted. 

It is not now possible to foresee all the 
questions which may arise for considera- 
tion in the future, and it is likewise not 
possible for us to know what may be the 
restrictive effect of some of the Federal 
statutes now in existence. It is gravely 
dangerous to assume that there are no 
hidden restrictions which may arise to 
plague and harass us, Because of the 
present language of the bill, difficulties 
might arise and seriously interfere with 
the work of transition from State to Fed- 
eral regulation, which is one of the most 
far-reaching moves with which any in- 
dustry in this country has ever been con- 
fronted. I believe that language should 
be inserted in the bill which would pro- 
tect us from such a danger. The insur- 
ance commissioners also believe such 
precautionary provisions should be in- 
serted. Many persons who have studied 
the matter very carefully feel that 
obstacles may arise which cannot now 
be foreseen and provided against, and, 
therefore, that the bill we pass should be 
very clear and clean-cut. I believe that 
is the justification for the provision to 
which reference has been made. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, I think there is an am- 
biguity in the bill. Assume that no more 
legislation were enacted and in 1948 a 
case should arise involving the question. 
Does the Sherman Act invalidate any 
State law under this bill? In section 
4 (a) of the bill it is implied that in 1948 
the Sherman Act shall again come into 
force unless something has been done in 
the meantime. However, in section 2 (b) 
it is implied that even in 1948 the Sher- 
man Act shall not invalidate any State 
regulatory law. I think that in that re- 
spect the bill is ambiguous on its face. 
We should straighten out the difference 
between the two sections. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. I would assume 
that at the end of the period of morato- 
rium the Clayton Act and the Sherman 
Act would apply. 

Mr. TAFT. Paragraph (b) of section 
2 of the bill states that “No act of Con- 
gress shall ever presume to invalidate a 
State law on the subject of insurance.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I suggest that we 
could remedy the defect by making the 
subsection read: “Until January 1, 1948, 
no act of Congress,” and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan offer that as an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Mur- 
Dock]? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I offer it as an 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. If what the Senator 
from Ohio has said is true, or if there is 
any doubt of it, it would be well to clarify 
the language. It was clearly the under- 


standing of those drafting the bill that 
at the end of 1948 the moratoriums 
would come to an end. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the 
Senator from Michigan state his amend. 
ment to the amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 2, in line 4, 
after “(b)”, I move to strike out “No” 
and insert the words “Until January 1, 
1948, no.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the pending question before 
the Senate is my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah offered to amend by striking 
out paragraph (b) of section 2 on page 2. 
The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son] has offered a perfecting amendment 
which takes precedence over the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan to state again what 
he is offering by way of amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. On page 2, in line 
4, after “(b)”, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out “No” and inserting “Until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, no.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I ask 
for time to enable me to understand 
clearly the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. My present un- 
derstanding is that the Senator offers 
to amend—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will ask the clerk to read the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, after “(b)”, it is proposed to 
amend by striking out the word “No” and 
inserting the words “Until January 1, 
1948, no”, so that the subsection will 
then read: “(b) Until January 1, 1948, 
no act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair”, and so forth. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, it is 
my judgment that the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan would bring 
about complete harmony between sec- 
tion 2 and section 4 I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment at 
this time in order that the Senate may 
act upon the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah is withdrawn. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the dis- 
cussion concerning the amendment to 
paragraph (b) of section 2. It occurs 
to me that not only does the proposed 
act provide for a suspension of the 
Clayton Act and the Sherman Act, but 
the very purpose of it is to restore the 
control of the insurance business to the 
States. If we make the change proposed 
in this section and say “until January 1, 
1948”, then the bill in its completeness 
will end in 1948. The present provision 
is—and this was the measure reported 
unanimously by the Committee on the 
Judiciary— 

No act of Congress— 


Existing at this time, or passed before 
this, or to be passed in the future— 
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shall be construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any State 
* * * unless such act specifically so pro- 
vides, 


I do not think there should be any 
limitation of time in the provision. We 
do not want the law to end on January 1, 
1948. We want the business left in the 
control of the States, unless by enact= 
ment in the future we specifically state 
that we do not want something they are 
doing to be continued. 

Therefore, I call to the attention of the 
able Senator from Michigan the fact that 
if the language suggested by him shall be 
written into the bill, this very section 
will become ineffective on January 1, 
1948. 

What is the danger of the language 
as written? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Not at the mo- 
ment. What is the danger of the lan- 
guage as written, when it provides that 
no act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate a State law dealing with 
insurance unless the act of Congress spe- 
cifically states that it is intended so to 
do? That saves the power of Congress. 
Why provide an automatic ending of 
this provision, if it is the intent of Con- 
gress today to leave to the States the 
conduct of the insurance business and 
the taxing of the insurance business, 
because if the States cannot control the 
companies, the States cannot tax them. 
The companies are refusing to pay taxes 
to the States, and that is one of the 
things which have brought forth this 
proposed law. Why provide an auto- 
matic termination upon a declaration of 
policy by fixing a date of termination? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator’s suggestion, 
might be pertinent if it were not abso- 
lutely contradicted by section 4, which 
provides that on June 1, 1947, the Sher- 
man Act shall again apply to the busi- 
ness of insurance. If we leave that pro- 
vision in the bill, the one now being dis- 
cussed is inconsistent with it, because if 
the Sherman Act applies to the business 
of insurance, any State law which 
authorizes a rating bureau becomes 
invalid, or those engaged in the business 
are subject to Federal prosecution for 
complying with the State law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The only two 
Federal laws mentioned are the Clayton 
Act and the Sherman Act, and the pur- 
pose of mentioning those specifically is 
to require the States so to enact legisla- 
tion as not to violate those two existing 
laws. If any legislation is enacted in 
the future, whatever it may be—I cannot 
contemplate it today—if any law shall 
be enacted by the Congress on interstate 
commerce which could possibly affect the 
business of insurance and bring it with« 
in the general term “interstate com<- 
merce,” it would apply. Why not let the 
provision stand that it shall not apply 
unless Congress specifically says in an 
act that it shall apply to the business of 
insurance, which we are now trying io 
return to the States? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he intends by the 
proposed act to bring about the repeal 
of the Sherman Act insofar as it applies 
to insurance. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No, if by “repeai” 
is meant specific repeal of the act. What 
we mean to do is to say to the States, 
“You can regulate insurance, but you 
cannot provide for anything that will 
violate the Sherman antitrust law or the 
Clayton Act, after the dates fixed in the 
bill, namely, 1947 and 1948. 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the Senator will 
indulge me for a moment, if that is what 
the Senator intends, then certainly what 
has been called to his attention by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio is ap- 
plicable. What subsection (b) does, and 
what I object to, is that very thing. It 
permits the States to repeal the Sherman 
Act. The Senator does not want that, 
nor do I. What we do want to do is to 
erant the States a moratorium during 
which they can make their State laws 
conform to the Supreme Court decision, 
and regulate insurance. But if we pass 
the proposed law with subsection (b) of 
section 2 in it, it not only refers to the 
existing laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but to all future laws of the Fed- 
eral Government. What the Senator 
from Michigan proposes brings subsec- 
tion (b) of section 2 in line with section 
4, which follows, and grants what the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia wants, if I understand him, that is, 
a moratorium until June 1, 1947. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I see it, two 
things are proposed by this bill. Not 
only a moratorium with respect to the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act—and 
we all agree that that is its purpose— 
but it goes further than that, if I may 
say so to the able Senator, and carries 
out the purpose of giving power to the 
States of regulation of insurance and the 
taxing of insurance companies, so long 
as they do not get into conflict with a 
Federal law. The section before us pro- 
vides that no act of Congress shall be 
construed to invalidate a State law un- 
less the act of Congress specifically states 
that the State law is in conflict with the 
Federal act and is designed to override it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then it is applica- 
ble, it does apply, does it not, to the 
Sherman Act, and also to the Clayton 
Act, presently, because neither one of 
those acts specifically repeals or impairs 
or invalidates any State law? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I do not agree 
with that conclusion, because section 4 
of the bill specifically says that the Clay- 
ton Act and the Sherman Act shall again 
be in force on the dates mentioned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is what the 
Senator from Ohio called to the Sena- 
tor’s attention, that there is an incon- 
sistency in the two sections, which is 
clarified by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. REVERCOMB, I do not think 
there is an inconsistency when they are 
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read together. One says that no act of 
Congress shall be construed to invalidate 
unless Congress specifically says that it 
shall invalidate. Section 4 provides spe- 
cifically with respect to the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act. Subsection (b) of 
section 2 would apply to all other laws. 
Section 4 (a) applies to the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act. I think the sec- 
tions can be read together. But I wish 
to say to the Senator from Michigan 
that if he inserts the language “until 
January 1, 1948,” as the time to which 
that section shall be in effect, he auto- 
matically terminates it at that time, and 
automatically terminates the control of 
the States over insurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, after 
a little more thought about the language 
proposed, I am of the opinion that we 
could make the bill further the purpose 
we had in mind by not changing it as 
suggested by the able Senator from Ohio, 
but changing it in this way, making it 
read: 


No act except the Sherman Act— 


And inserting the date— 
and/or the Clayton Act— 


Inserting the date— 
shall be construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any State for 
theepurpose of regulating the business of 
insurance, or which imposes a fee or tax upon 
such business, unless such act specifically 
so provides, 


In other words, the case before the 
Supreme Court was a case applying the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act. We 
wanted to have the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Act apply to insurance, but we 
did not want to go back into all the laws 
which had been enacted respecting inter- 
state commerce and apply them to the 
business of insurance. So I should like 
to have the able Senator from Ohio with- 
draw his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not offer the amend- 
ment; the Senator himself offered it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I withdraw the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has the right to withdraw his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I _ propose an 
amendment in line 4, on page 2, after the 
words “No act,” to add “except—— 

Mr. REVERCOMB. § Mr. President, I 
suggest to the Senator from Michigan 
the phraseology “except as hereinafter 
provided in section 4.” 

Mr, FERGUSON. I think we should 
refer specifically to the two acts by name 
and by date. I think the language should 
be: 


No act— 


And then we should insert the words: 
except the act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and/or the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That amendment 
should come in after the word ‘‘Con- 
gress” and not after the word “act.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The amendment should come after the 
word “Congress,” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend. 
ment will be stated, so that Senators may 
understand it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, after the word “Congress”, it is 
proposed to insert “Except the act of 
July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and/or the act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act.” 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the language 
now proposed by the Senator from Mich- 
igan is more clarifying than anything he 
has offered heretofore, and in my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, brings subsection (b) 
of section 2 and section 4 in complete 
alinement and harmony. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. What bothers me about 
the amendment is that it implies that 
the measure may invalidate fees or taxes 
upon such business. The Senator might 
add at the end of section 4 “or to be con- 
strued to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any State for 
the purpose”, and so forth, during that 
‘period. The difficulty with the Senator’s 
amendment is that it suggests at least 
that these two acts, even before 1947, 
although they do not apply to the busi- 
ness, might possibly invalidate a State 
law. Ido not want the bill to carry that 
implication. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would the Senator 
explain again just where he would insert 
his proposal? 

Mr. TAFT. At the end of section 4, 
line 22 on page 2, the Senator might add 
this language “‘or to be construed to in- 
validate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State’, and so forth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
feel that the words “shall not apply” are 
not as broad as the words now proposed 
by the Senator? We would use language 
to the effect that the Sherman Act shall 
not apply; we except it in subsection 
(b), and then we say it shall not apply. 
So if it does not apply, I do not see how 
we can say that it would interfere with 
the taxation or the regulation of insur- 
ance, 

Mr. TAFT. PerhapsIam unduly con- 
cerned, but I am afraid the insurance 
companies which are doubting the 
validity of the taxes imposed upon them 
will not be greatly soothed by subsection 
(b) of section 2 as proposed to be 
amended by the Senator, because it 
excepts the two laws. I think we will 
then have to look to section 4. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We eliminate 
everything from subsection (b) except 
two laws, and then we say in section 4 
that those two laws shall not apply until 
certain dates. I think the language now 
is very clear as to what we mean. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The fact remains 
that the Sherman and Clayton Acts are 
excepted by your amendment, therefore 
they shall be construed to invalidate, im« 
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pair, or supersede any State laws enacted 
for the purpose of regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance, or which imposes a 
fee or tax. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then we say in sec- 
tion 4 that they shall not apply, and that 
is an all-inclusive application, that they 
shall no longer so apply. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is a conflict. 
I do not see the necessity for the amend- 
ment. It nullifies one of the purposes for 
which the bill is being enacted. Mr. 
President, I ask that subsection (b), as 
proposed to be amended, be now read and 
I will ask the close attention of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

(b) No act of Congress, except the act of 
July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and/or the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known as the Clayton Act, 
shall be construed to invalidate, impair, or 
supersede any law enacted by any State for 
the purpose of regulating the business of 
insurance, or which imposes a fee or tax 
upon such business, unless such act 
specifically so provides. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the pending measure it has 
two main purposes: First. A declaration 
of policy by the Congress that the con- 
tinued regulation and taxation by the 
several States of the business of insur- 
ance is in the public interest and that the 
States shall continue to regulate and tax 
it, unless Congress specifically legislates 
on the subject matter to the contrary. 
Second. A moratorium is declared mak- 
ing ineffective the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts for a time specified in section 4 (a) 
of the bill so that States can adjust their 
laws on the subject. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee made a careful study of the prob- 
lems involved and has reported the bill 
and I believe that the bill as it came 
from the committee is not ambiguous, but 
carries out the purposes above set forth 
by me. 

The pending amendment, in my judg- 
ment, nullifies the first purpose of the 
bill. Although the Clayton and Sherman 
Acts are suspended by section 4 (a), they 
shall be construed to invalidate, impair, 
or supersede any law enacted by a State 
for the purpose of regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance or which imposes a fee 
or tax upon such business, if the pending 
amendment is adopted. 

Many insurance companies refuse to 
pay licenses and taxes in many States, 
I am informed, because of the Supreme 
Court decision in United States against 
Southern Underwriters Association et al., 
and to now except those two acts, which 
formed the basis of the decision and, in 
effect, state that they shall be construed 
to invalidate State laws on the question 
of taxation and regulation of the insur- 
ance business is bound to lead to much 
confusion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it the lan- 
guage now used would be very confusing. 
The bill excludes.all acts except those 
enumerated. We will have to change 
the language so as to make all other acts 
not applicable except the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act. Then we except 
those acts in the next section, 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I return to my original 
suggestion. I do not think the words 
“shall not apply to such business and 
the acts or the conduct thereof” are as 
broad as section 2. It is said there spe- 
cifically that these acts shall not apply 
to the insurance business, but that does 
not necessarily mean that the States 
might not be deprived also of the power 
of taxing or regulating because the in- 
surance business is interstate commerce. 
I do not quite see why, in view of what 
the Senator now wishes to accomplish, 
he cannot add to his amendment at the 
end of section 2 the words I suggested, 
that no act of Congress shall apply to 
such business and ‘shall not invalidate, 
impair, or supersede the law of any State 
for the purpose of regulating the busi- 
ness of insurance. Then other acts are 
covered entirely and the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts are covered entirely in sec- 
tion 4 (a), and explained in detail. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Such language put 
in the proper place would cover the 
objection I suggested to the pending 
amendment. However, I am not advo- 
cating it, because I think the bill as re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee is 
clear. I think all of us agree that the 
States should retain the right of regu- 
lating and taxing the insurance business 
within their respective borders. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Ohio move that the bill be amended 
as he has suggested? I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not want to move 
any further amendment until there is 
some general agreement as to what we 
are trying to accomplish. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is my opinion 
that the amendment which the Senator 
from Michigan has just offered has com- 
pletely cleared up the situation, and 
that his comment in response to the 
Senator from Ohio is absolutely correct. 
The language in section 4, as the Sena- 
tor from Michigan points out, says that 
these antitrust laws shall not apply to 
such business, which means the business 
of insurance. It would be perfectly im- 
possible, it seems to me, under that lan- 
guage, for a court to say that the Sher- 
man and Clayton laws, which Congress 
says during this period shall not apply 
to insurance, shall nevertheless apply to 
State laws affecting insurance. I think 
the Senator from Ohio is endeavoring to 
be oversecure in gaining the point which 
is covered, it seems to me, by the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. The two sections are now 
drawn into complete harmony, as I see it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We have discussed 
changing language which has been very 
carefully studied with respect to the leg- 
islation on this subject, and each time 
a change is made or suggested we look 
farther down in the bill and we see a 
conflict with the suggested change. The 
bill was discussed at length in the Com- 


mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate. It 
was unanimously reported. It has as its 
purpose giving to the States the control 
of insurance and creating 2 moratorium, 
so called, with respect to the Sherman 
Act and the Clayton Aci, to fix dates of 
1947 and 1948, respectiyely, and then it 
provides that nothing contained in this 
measure shall render the Sherman Act 
inapplicable if any agreement or act of 
the State or an insurance company un- 
der a law of the State creates a boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that the bill is very com- 
plete. It was better worked out in com- 
mittee than it can be here on the floor 
of the Senate, acting as we are now, 
almost as a committee. I hope the bill 
may be passed in the form in which it 
was reported from the committee after 
study, and without the shot-from-the- 
hip amendments which are being offered. 
I believe that a great mistake would be 
made if, after careful study of this pro- 
posed legislation and framing it in the 
language in which it was reported, these 
changes should be made. I hope that 
the suggested amendments may be re- 
jected, and that the bill may be passed 
as it was reported to the Senate unani- 
mously by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, if I 
correctly understand the amendment 
which has been offered, it provides that 
no act of Congress, with certain excep- 
tions, shall apply to the business of in- 
surance. Is not that equivalent to stat- 
ing that the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton Act shall supersede any State laws? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Except that in sec- 

tion 4 it is provided that those two acts 
shall not apply to insurance. 
_ Mr. RADCLIFFE. First it is provided 
that they shall invalidate State laws. 
Then later it is said that there shall be 
a moratorium. That is not the most 
felicitous way of stating it. If it can be 
construed that section 4 clearly modifies 
section 2 (b), we are safe; but it seems 
to me that that is running a rather un- 
necessary risk, because subsection (b) 
of section 2 clearly states that those two 
acts shall invalidate State laws. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan a question. If what he 
Says be true, why is it necessary to have 
an amendment to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 at all? I think we could put both 
sections together and do exactly what is 
desired. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I am for the bill as it came 
from the committee. The reason I yoted 
for it was that it would put the regula- 
tion of the insurance business in the 
hands of the States. That is the impor- 
tant thing in this bill. I believe that the 
amendments which have been suggested 
would be confusing and conflicting. In 
my judgment the bill would be better if 
it were left as it was reported from the 
committee than if we were to try to 
amend it on the floor of the Senate. I 
hope the amendments will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
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by the Senator from Michigan |Mr. Fer- 
cuson], which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In section 2, 
on page 2, line 4, after the word “Con- 
gress”, it is proposed to insert the words 
“except the act of July 2, 1890, as amend- 
ed, known as the Sherman Act, and/or 
the act of October 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act.” 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to adopt the pending 
amendment. I do so for this reason: 
The Senator from Michigan and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming have given a great 
deal of time and attention to this meas- 
ure: It is not a problem without diffi- 
culties. I am satisfied that the purpose 
cf the Senator from Michigan and my 
purpose are identical. The purpose is to 
enable the States and the Congress to 
have time to adjust a very complicated 
business to a decision of the Supreme 
Court and to the antitrust laws. There 
is no purpose to issue an invitation from 
the United States Senate to the States 
to enact laws which would establish mo- 
nopolies in this business. 

The moratorium as proposed in the 
bill, and as now proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan in his amendment, covers 
the entire field, and does it in such a way 
that there can be no misunderstanding. 
We are extending to the States complete 
immunity for their State tax laws, and, 
as stated in section 4, we are granting a 
moratorium for the purpose of enabling 
adjustments to be made and legislation 
to be adopted by the several States and 
Congress. I believe the issue is quite 
clear. The purpose would be attained 
by the language of the bill together with 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing t6 the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FEr- 
cuson]. [Putting the question.] The 
Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for a division, 
Mr. President. 

On a division, 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is be- 
fore the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 340) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That the Congress here- 
by declares that the continued regulation 
and taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of the Congress 
shall not be construed to impose any barrier 
to the regulation or taxation of such business 
by the several States. 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

(b) No act of Congress, except the act of 
July 2, 1830, as amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, and/or the act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, shall 
be construed to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any State for the 
purpose of regulating the business of in- 
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surance, or which imposes a fee or tax upon 
such business, unless such act specifically so 
prcvides. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, or the 
act of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscrimination Act, shall apply 
to the business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of enabling ad- 
justments to be made and legislation to be 
<dopted by the several States and Congress, 
until June 1, 1947, the act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, shall 
not apply to the business of insurance, or to 
acts in the cSnduct of such business, and 
until January 1, 1948, the act of October 15, 
1914, as amended, known as the Clayton Act, 
shall not apply to such business or to acts 
in the conduct thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement or act of boycott, coercion, or 
intimidation. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to affect in any manner the ap- 
plication to the business of insurance of the 
act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, or the act of 
June 25, 1928, as amended, known as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Sec. 6. As used in this act, the term “State” 
includes the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 7. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEaD], I give notice that 
when the Senate reconvenes next Mon- 
cay the Senator from Alabama will move 
to take up Senate bill 338 to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
to my distinguished friend from Arizona 
that the senior Senator from Louisiana 
| Mr. OvERTON] gave notice earlier in the 
day that as soon as the Senate convenes 
on Monday it will be his purpose to move 
to take up the river and harbor bill. I 
do not think it will require very long to 
Cispose of that bill, in view of the fact 
that all controversial matters have evi- 
dently been eliminated from the bill. 
After action on the river and harbor bill 
is completed, I know of no reason at this 
time why a motion should not be made 


to take up the bill referred to by the. 


Senator from Arizona. 
Mr. McFARLAND. Such 
will be made. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 


(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


a motion 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

H. Struve Hensel, of the District of Co. 
lumbia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; 

Vice Admiral Frederick J. Horne, United 
States Navy, to be an admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while sery- 
ing as Vice Chief of Naval Operations; 

Capt. Frank G. Fahrion, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 2ist 
day of February 1943; 

Capt. Marshall R. Greer, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 28th 
day of August 1943; 

Capt. Peter K. Fischler, United States Navy, 
to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to rank from the llth day of 
May 1943; 

Commodore Thomas P. Jeter, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serv- 
ing as chief of staff to commander, Battle- 
ship Squadron 2, and until reporting for 
other permanent duty, to rank from the 20th 
day of October 1944; and 

Sundry aviators of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, and citizens, to be second lieutenants 
in the Marine Corps. 

By Mr. GEORGE (for Mr. McCarran), from 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

T. Hoyt Davis, of Georgia, to be United 
States district judge for the middle district 
of Georgia, vice Bascom S. Deaver, deceased. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 

William M. Payne, to be postmaster at 
Natchitoches, La. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Edwin C. Wilson to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Turkey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomination 
of Myrtus P. Spangenberg to be post- 
master at Waymart, Pa., go over until 
the next session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous 
consent that all other postmaster nomi- 
nations on the calendar be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, all other postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr, HILL. I ask that the Navy nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Navy nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc, 
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THE MARINE CORPS 


Thé legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the nominations 
in the Marine Corps be confirmed en 
Orne VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations in the Marine 
Corps are confirmed en bloc. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions be confirmed today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o'clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, January 29, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 25, 1945: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Frank C. Walker, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Postmaster General. (Reappointment.) 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Chester L. Sumners, of Mississippi, to be 
Jnited States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi, vice James O. Day, 

signed. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Leif John Sverdrup, Army of the 
United States. 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Courtney Whitney (major, Specialist- 
Reserve; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. William Hood Simpson (colonel, 
Infantry), Army of the United States, now 
invested with rank and title of lieutenant 


yeneral by virtue of his assignment to com- 
mand the Fourth Army. 


Maj. Gen, Leonard Townsend Gerow (colo- 
nel, Infantry),.Army of the United States. 
Maj. Gen. Albert Coady Wedemeyer (lieu- 


enant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
states. 
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To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Anthony Clement McAuliffe 
(lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of 
the United States. 

Brig. Gen. David Myron Schlatter (major, 
Air Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States, 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Lynn Sturdevant 
(colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Dunbar Pence (major, 
Field Artillery), Army of the United States, 

Brig. Gen. Alexander Russell Bolling (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Clarence Howard Kells (lieutene 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Wilson Hasbrouck (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States, 
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Brig. Gen. Elmer Edward Adler (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Paul Wilkins Kendall (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Philip Edward Brown (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Augustus Keating (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Infantry), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Lester Johnson Whitlock (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. William Gaulbert Weaver (colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Brig. Gen. Arthur McKinley Harper (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieuterant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Big. Gen. William Caldwell Dunckel (lieu- 
tenant colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the 
United States. 

Brig. Gen. George Price Hays (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Brig. Gen. Vernon Evans (colonel, Infan- 
try), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. William Ord Ryan (colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Edmund Walton Hill (lieuten- 
ant colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Hammond Davies Birks (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col, Charles Booth Spruit, Medical Corps. 

Col. James Francis Collins (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Carroll Kennedy (lieutenant 
colonel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Royal Lehner (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Charles Sabin Ferrin (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. William Lemuel Mitchell (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Col. Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt (major, 
Signal Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. George Windle Read, Jr. (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States, 

Col. Donaid Fowler Fritch (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Selby Harney Frank, Ordnance De< 
partment. 

Col. Harold Haney (lientenant colonel, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Rex McKinley McDowéll, Dental Corps. 

Col. John French Conklin, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

Col. Einar Bernard Gjelsteen (major, Field 
Artillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. Edwin William Rawlings (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 

Col. David Hazen Blakelock (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Thomas Sarsfield Power (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Thomas Merritt Lowe (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. William Archer Hagins, Medical Corps. 

Col. Francis Hudson Oxx (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States, 
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Col. John Brandon Franks (lieutenant 
colonel, Quartermaster Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Cornelius Edward Ryan (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Lotha August Smith (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Clarence Charles Fenn (lieutenant 
colonel, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment), Army of the United States. 

Col. Bernard Linn Robinson (lieutenant 
colonel, Corps of Engineers), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. George Francis Wooley, Jr. (lieutenant 
colonel, Signal Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Thomas Benton Catron 2d (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Benjamin Grant Weir, Air Corps. 

Col. Robert Merrill Lee (captain, Air Corps; 
temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Ralph Townsend Heard (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Sherman Vitus Hasbrouck (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Cyrus Higginson Searcy (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Col. William Fulton McKee (captain, Coast 
Artillery Corps; temporary colonel, Army of 
the United States, Air Corps), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Gustav Joseph Braun (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United States, 

Col. Pearson Menoher, Cavalry. 

Col. John Hubert Davies (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Walter King Wilson, Jr. (captain, Corps 
of Engineers), Army of the United States. 

Col. Garland Cuzorte Black (lieutenant 
colonel, Signal Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. James Roy Andersen (major, Air Corps; 
temporary lieutenant colonel, Air Corps; tem- 
porary colonel, Army of the United States, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Frank Denis Hackett (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. George Arthur Lincoln (captain, Corps 
of Engineers), Army of the United States. 

Col. LeGrande Albert Diller (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Day Palmer (major, Field Afe 
tillery), Army of the United States. 

Col. John Koehler Gerhart (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel,* Air 
Ccrps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States, 

Col. John Keliher, Field Artillery. 

Col. Harold Albert Nisley (lieutenant coloe 
nel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr. (captain, 


Corps of Engineers), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Eugene Lynch Harrison (major, Cave 
alry), Army of the United S 

Col. James Harve Johnson, Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Col. Marion Van Voorst (lieutenant colonel, 
Signal Corps), Army of the United States. 


Col. John Archer Elmore (major, Infantry), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Edward Ward Smith (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Ordnance Department), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Augustus Milton Gurney (lieutenant 
colonel, Field Artillery), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Emons Bert Whisner (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Roy Victor Rickard (lieutenant colo- 
nel, Infantry), Army of the United States. 

Col. James Frederick Phillips (major, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
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Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Charles Kenon Gailey, Jr. (lieutenant 
colonel, Infantry), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Harold Quiskie Huglin (captain, Air 
Corps; temporary lieutenant colonel, Air 
Corps; temporary colonel, Army of the United 
States, Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Lawrence Edward Schick (lieutenant 
colonel, Adjutant General’s Department), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Calvert Hinton Arnold (lieutenant 
colone!, Signal Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Henry Irving Hodes (lieutenant 
colonel, Cavalry), Army of the United States. 

Col. Robert Clarence McDonald, Medical 
Corps. 

Col. Ralph Parker Eaton (major, Infantry), 
Army of the United States. 

Col, Max Frank Schneider (lieutenant col- 
onel, Air Corps; temporary colonel, Air Corps), 
Army of the United States. 

Col. Eugene Ware Ridings (major, In- 
fantry), Army of the United States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col, Charles Eskridge Saltzman (lieutenant 
colonel, Signal Corps, National Guard of the 
United States), Army of the United States. 

Col. Edward Clark Rose (brigadier general, 
National Guard of the United States), Army 
of the United States. 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Victor Emile Bertrandias (major, 
Air Reserve; temporary colonel, Army of the 
United States, Air Corps), Army of the United 
States. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Georges Frederic Doriot (lieutenant 
colonel, Quartermaster Reserve), Army of the 
United States. 

Col. William Henry Draper, Jr., Infantry 
Reserve. 

Col. Elliott Roosevelt (captain, Air Reserve; 
temporary colonel, Army of the United States, 
Air Corps), Army of the United States. 

Col. Bernhard Alfred Johnson (major, 
Quartermaster Reserve), Army of the United 
States. 

Col. Edward Courtney Bullock Danforth, 
Jr., Infantry Reservé. 

Col. John Joseph O’Brien, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. Gene William Hall, Army of the United 
States. 

Col. George Hamden Olmsted, Army of the 
United States. 

Col. William Herbert Eaton (temporary 
colonel, Army of the United States, Air 
Corps), Army of the United States. 


IN THE Navy 


Capt. Vincent R. Murphy, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to rank from the 11th day 
of April 1943. 

The following-named Officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be assistant surgeons in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant (junior grade), 
to rank from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

George O. Jaquith, June 14, 1943. 

Philip H. VonFraenkel, June 22, 1943. 

Adrian R. M. Sears, July 10, 1943. 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be assistant paymasters in the 
Navy, with the rank of ensign, to rank from 
the date stated opposite their names: 

Evert R. Sharp, March 19, 1941. 

David P. Andross, March 19, 1941, 

John W. Simcock, June 19, 1941. 

Eaward D. Williams, September 24, 1941, 

Daniel L. Martin, May 4, 1942. 

William J. Whitehead, June 29, 1942, 

Dan G. Frank, June 29, 1942, 
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Hubert P. Mills, June 29, 1942. 

Charles D. Moody, July 23, 1942, 

James M. McCracken, Jr., August 25, 1942, 

John D, Miller, August 31, 1942. 

Robert J. McDairmant, October 12, 1942. 

Lt. Charles H. Kretz, Jr., United States 
Navy, to be a passed assistant paymaster in 
the Navy with the rank of lieutenant, to rank 
from the Ist day of July 1940. 

The following-named ensigns of the line, 
United States Navy, to be assistant paymas- 
ters in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
to rank from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

Charles M. Quinn, Jr., February 7, 1941. 

Solon G. Hale, June 19, 1942. 

Ensign James V. Bartlett, D-V(S), United 
States Naval Reserve, to be an assistant civil 
engineer in the Navy, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade), to rank from the Ist 
day of October 1944. 

The following-named ensigns of the line, 
United States Navy, to be assistant civil engi- 
neers in the Navy, with the rank of ensign, 
to rank from the date stated opposite their 
names: 

Waldron M. McLellon, February 7, 1941. 

Thomas P. Cocke, February 7, 1941. 

Robert E. Thomas, Jr., February 7, 1941. 

The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve to be assistant dental surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade), to rank from the date stated opposite 
their names: 

Wallace B. Chesterfield, March 31, 1941, 

Edward J. Nemecek, February 1, 1942. 

Milton Hausman, March 16, 1942. 

Edwin A. Glasson, June 1, 1942. 

Edwin J. Madden, June 8, 1942. 

Earl V. Harrington, August 23, 1943. 

William M. Marking, December 6, 1943. 

Harold N. Klaser, December 20, 1943. 

Frank W. Taylor, January 10, 1944. 

Paul H. Wells, Jr., January 10, 1944, 

Jack F. Flood, January 17, 1944. 

Traver R. Hamilton, July 20, 1944, 

James B. Lepley, February 2, 1944. 

Ray E. Stevens, Jr., March 20, 1944, 

John W. Hazlet, May 1, 1944. 

Arthur B. Chevalier, May 15, 1944. 

Arthur E. Gustavson, May 15, 1944. 

Robert L. Holle, May 24, 1944. 

Dennis H. R. Frutiger, June 1, 1944. 

Wilbur O. Martin, August 6, 1944, 

Don L. Maxfield, August 7, 1944. 

Howard C. Hester, August 21, 1944. 

Cozier W. Gilman, Jr., September 25, 1944. 

Hugh A. Phares, Jr., September 25, 1944. 

Edgar H. Lechner, September 26, 1944. 
— K. Thompson, Jr., September 30, 

44. 

William F. Cahill, October 31, 1944. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 25, 1945: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Edwin C. Wilson to be Ambassador Extraor- 


dinary and Plentipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Turkey. 


IN THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


George F. Hussey, Jr., to be rear admiral in 
the Navy to rank from January 22, 1943. 

Willard A. Kitts 3d to be a rear admiral in 
the Navy, to rank from January 25, 1943. 

James D. Boyle, to be a pay director with 
the rank of rear admiral in the Navy, to rank 
from April 18, 1943. 


IN THE MARINE CorRPs 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Charles R. Sanderson to be assistant quar- 
termaster on the retired list, with the rank 
of brigadier general, from December 23, 1944, 


JANUARY 25 


William L. McKittrick to be a brigadier gen. 
eral, from June 3, 1944. . 
Lawson H. M. Sanderson to be a brigadier 
general, from June 5, 1944. 
Christian F. Schilt to be a brigadier gen- 
eral from June 7, 1944. 
PoOsTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
D. Luther Yarbrough, Athens. 
Sadie B. Thomas, Citronelle, 
ARKANSAS 
Grace V. Webb, Plumerville. 
CALIFORNIA 
Eugene L. Graffenstein, Di Giorgio, 
Charles A. Miller, Gridley. 
Manuel C. Joseph, Irvington. 
Walter C. Quigley, Mariposa. 
William Lais, Perkins. 
Joseph Venolia, Spadra, 
FLORIDA 
Herman E. Wattwood, Titusville. 
KENTUCKY 
Verdie Whitmer, Bremen. 
Henry B. Rappolee, Smithland, 
LOUISIANA 
Esther B. Dunn, Slaughter. 
Leola B. Parrino, Westwego. 
MAINE 
Susie O. Carver, Beals. 
Lucy E. Wilson, Gray. 
Albert H. Butterfield, Standish. 
William P. MacDonald, Vassalboro. 
MINNESOTA 
Peter E. Kopacek, Danube. 
Peter C. Gravel, Onamia. 
Richard M. Odegard, Watson. 
MONTANA 
Alice A. Van Campen, Reecipoint. 
NEBRASKA 
Hazel L. Porter, Eagle. 
Albin E. Rodine, Stromsburg. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mabel F. McGrath, Paulsboro. 
NEW MEXICO 
Gertrude E. White, Melrose. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
John S. Chapman, Grifton, 
Allie Graham Carr, Watha. 
OKLAHOMA 
Walter W. Hunter, Checotah. 
Walter J, Lundy, Forgan. 
Hester E. Hathaway, Grant. 
Juanita I. Taylor, Marland, 
William M. Etter, Oktaha. 
Sarah L. Stanton, Putnam, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Stewart A. Heffley, Boswell. 
Clifford F. Steinmetz, Catasauqua, 
Elizabeth A. McBride, Centerville. 
Margaret E. Walsh, Lopez. 
Joseph Doyle, Mildred. 
William A. Thompson, Waynesboro. 
TEXAS 
Maggie M. Burkett, Andrews. 
Cecil R. Chamberlain, Goree, 
Walter L. Taylor, Morton. 
Jennie Joe Barnett, Paradise, 
Leta B. Eidson, Stanton. 
George L. Barber, Talco. 
Bertha K. Martin, Tatum. 
UTAH 
Emma M. Russell, Roy. 
VIRGINIA 
Mabel C. Crockett, Bishop. 
Emma P. Heath, Esmont. 
Lulu L. Griffis, Midway Island. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Ruth E. Thornton, War. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Infinite and eternal Spirit, deepen our 
reverence for Thee and increase the 
divine within us that it may dominate 
all evil tendencies. Strengthen us for 
any duty and prepare us to deal justly 
and walk uprightly each day. We would 
that our affections and ambitions be 
hallowed as ladders by which we may 
reach the throne of grace. Grant that 
our labors in this Chamber may reveal 
Thyself from whom cometh the power 
to do wisely, justly, and well. 

We praise Thee that Thou dost not 
pluck away our joys when we forget the 
Hand that gives them, but with patience 
Thou dost preserve us from wandering 
desire and disobedience. O God, we are 
living and dying through most difficult 
times; days in which men are shedding 
their mad blood; we wait and pray for 
that day which shall bring in the federa- 
tion of all mankind. O Thou who didst 
touch nothing Thou didst not adorn, 
who held against every plea of station, 
race, or condition, in Thee were blended 
power and pity. In this world of mad- 
ness, whose fortunes are dust and will 
soon crumble beneath the heavy tread 
of mortality, O gird the souls of men 
everywhere and subdue the murderous 
conflict between right and wrong. No 
shadow is so dark, no ignorance is so 
dense, and no sin is so base but that Thou 

canst meet and conquer it. In the name 
of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I offer the following resolution 
(H. Res. 104) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the following standing committees 
of the House of Representatives. 

Accounts: Max Schwabe, Missouri; Robert 
F. Rich, Pennsylvania. 

Agriculture: Clifford R. Hope, Kansas; J. 
Roland Kinzer, Pennsylvania; August H. An- 
dresen, Minnesota; Anton J. Johnson, Illi- 
nois; Reid F. Murray, Wisconsin; Cliff Clev- 
enger, Ohio; George W. Gillie, Indiana; Edwin 
Arthur Hall, New York; Ross Rizley, Okla- 
homa; William S. Hill, Colorado; John Phil<- 
lips, California; Charles B. Hoeven, Iowa; 
Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii, 


Appropriations: Walt Horan, Washington} 
Dean M. Gillespie, Colorado. 

Banking and Currency: Jesse P. Wolcott, 
Michigan; Fred L. Crawford, Michigan; Ralph 
A. Gamble, New York; Jessie Sumner, Illi- 
nois; Frederick C. Smith, Ohio; John C. Kun- 
kel, Pennsylvania; Henry O. Talle, Iowa; 
Frank L. Sundstrom, New Jersey; Clarence 
E. Kilburn, New York; Howard H. Buffett, 
Nebraska; D. Emmert Brumbaugh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Census: J. Roland Kinzer, Pennsylvania; 
Cc. W. (Runt) Bishop, Mlinois; William H. 
Stevenson, Wisconsin; Charles M. LaFollette, 
Indiana; Marion T. Bennett, Missouri; Had- 
wen C, Fuller, New York; Albert M. Cole, Kan- 
sas; James G. Fulton, Pennsylvania; 








Civil Service: Edward H. Rees, Kansas; 
Charles M. LaFollette, Indiana; Christian A. 
Herter, Massachusetts; Charles W. Vursell, 
Illinois; James G. Fulton, Pennsylvania; Au- 
gustus W. Bennet, New York; John W, 
Byrnes, Wisconsin; Clifford P. Case, New Jer- 
sey. 

Claims: J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey; 
William A. Pittenger, Minnesota; John Jen- 
nings, Jr., Tennessee; J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
Colorado; Homer A. Ramey, Ohio; Errett P. 
Scrivner, Kansas; John W. Byrnes, Wisconsin; 
Albert M. Cole, Kansas; Clifford P. Case, New 
Jersey. 

Coinage, Weights, and Measures: Chauncey 
W. Reed, Illinois; August H. Andresen, Min- 
nesota; Joseph Clark Baldwin, New York; 
Rolla C. McMillen, Illinois; T. Millet Hand, 
New Jersey; James G. Fulton, Pennsylvania; 
Robert K. Henry, Wisconsin; ° 

Disposition of Executive Papers: Bertrand 
W. Gearhart, California. 

District of Columbia: Everett M. Dirksen, 
Illinois; George J. Bates, Massachusetts; 
Joseph Clark Baldwin, New York; Jay 
LeFevre, New York; Sid Simpson, Illinois; J. 
Glenn Beall, Maryland; Joseph P. O'Hara, 
Minnesota; P. W. Griffiths, Ohio; Gordon L. 
McDonough, California. 

Education: George A. Dondero, Michigan; 
J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado; Edward O, 
McCowen, Ohio; Walter H. Judd, Minnesota; 
Max Schwabe, Missouri; Hubert S. Ellis, West 
Virginia; Ralph W. Gwinn, New York; Clif- 
ford P. Case, New Jersey. 

Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress: Ralph A. 
Gamble, New York; Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa; 
Harris Ellsworth, Oregon; Charles W. Vursell, 
Illinois; Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania. 

Elections No. 1: Clarence E. Hancock, New 
York; James V. Heidinger, Illinois; John Jen- 
nings, Jr., Tennessee; . 

Elections No.2: Gerald W. Landis, Indiana; 
Rolla C. McMillen, Illinois; Augustus W. Ben- 
net, New York; Sherman Adams, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Elections No. 3: Charles A. Plumley, Ver- 
mont; Ralph A. Gamble, New York; Angier L. 
Goodwin, Massachusetts; Homer A. Ramey, 
Ohio. 

Enrolled Bills: B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; 
Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., Pennsylvania; 
Edgar A. Sharp, New York. 

Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments: Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; George 
H. Bender, Ohio; Ralph E. Church, Illinois; 
Walter H. Judd, Minnesota; Charles M. La- 
Follette, Indiana; Robert F. Rich, Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry J. Latham, New York; Robert K, 
Henry, Wisconsin. 

Flood Control; Charles R. Clason, Massa- 
chusetts; Earl Wilson, Indiana; Max Schwabe, 
Missouri; P. W. Griffiths, Ohio; J. Glenn Beall, 
Maryland; Edward O. McCowen, Ohio; Charles 
R. Robertson, North Dakota; T. Millet Hand, 
New Jersey; Sherman Adams, New Hampshire. 

Foreign Affairs: Charles A. Eaton, New Jer- 
sey; Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; 
Robert B. Chiperfield, Illinois; John M. Vorys, 
Ohio; Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota; Bartel J. 














Jonkman, Michigan; Frances P. Bolton, Ohio; 
James W. Wadsworth, New York; Charles L, 
Gerlach, Pennsylvania; Lawrence H. Smith, 
Wisconsin; Chester E. Merrow, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Immigration and Naturalization: Noah M; 
Mason, Illinois; Edward H. Rees, Kansas; 
Hubert 8S. Ellis, West Virginia; Bernard W. 
(Pat) Kearney, New York; Lowell Stockman, 
Oregon; Edward O. McCowen, Ohio; Wat 
Arnold, Missouri; James I. Dolliver, Iowa; 
Edgar A. Sharp, New York; Joseph R. Farring- 
ton, Hawaii. 

Indian Affairs: Karl E. Mundt, South Da- 
kota; Robert F. Rockwell, Colorado; Hal 
Holmes, Washington; Wat Arnold, Missouri; 
Charles R. Robertson, North Dakota; Edgar 
A. Sharp, New York; George B. Schwabe, Okla- 
homa; ; 

Insular Affairs: Richard J. Welch, Cali- 
fornia; W. Sterling Cole, New York; Fred L. 
Crawford, Michigan; Karl M. LeCompte, 
Iowa; Chester H. Gross, Pennsylvania; Walter 
H. Judd, Minnesota; Jay LeFevre, New York; 
Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania; P. W. Griffiths, 
Ohio; A. L. Miller, Nebraska; Joseph R. Far- 
rington, Hawaii. 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Charles 
A. Wolverton, New Jersey; Pehr G. Holmes, 
Massachusetts; B. Carroll Reece, Tennessee; 
Charles A. Halleck, Indiana; Carl Hinshaw, 
California; Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; Evan 
Howell, Illinois; Leonard W. Hall, New York; 
Thomas D. Winter, Kansas; Joseph P. O’Hara, 
Minnesota; Wilson D. Gillette, Pennsylvania. 

Invalid Pensions: J. Harry McGregor, Ohio; 
Charles M. LaFollette, Indiana; Robert Hale, 
Maine; Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania; Robert 
J. Corbett, Pennsylvania; T. Millet Hand, 
New Jersey; Edward J. Elsaesser, New York; 




















Irrigation and Reclamation: Dewey Short, 
Missouri; Robert F. Rockwell, Colorado; Wil- 
liam Lemke, North Dakota; Chester H. Gross, 
Pennsylvania; A. L. Miller, Nebraska; Lowell 
Stockman, Oregon; John Phillips, California; 
Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; Hal Holmes, 
Washington; ° 

Judiciary: Clarence E. Hancock, New York; 
Earl C. Michener, Michigan; John M. Rob- 
sion, Kentucky; Chauncey W. Reed, Illinois; 
John W. Gwynne, Iowa; Louis E. Graham, 
Pennsylvania; Raymond S. Springer, Indiana; 
Joseph E. Talbot, Connecticut; Frank Fel- 
lows, Maine; Earl R. Lewis, Ohio; John Jen- 
nings, Jr., Tennessee; Angier L. Goodwin, 
Massachusetts. 

Labor: Richard J. Welch, California; Fred 
A. Hartley, Jr., New Jersey; Gerald W. Landis, 
Indiana; Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, New York; Samuel K. McCon< 
nell, Jr., Pennsylvania; Sherman Adams, New 
Hampshire; . 

Library: C. W. (Runt) Bishop, Ilinoiss 
John W. Heselton, Massachusetts. 

Memorials: James V. Heidinger, Ilinois. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Richard 
J. Welch, California; Fred Bradley, Michigan; 
Gordon Canfield, New Jersey; Alvin FP, 
Weichel Ohio; Christian A. Herter, Massachu- 
setts; Ralph E. Church, Illinois; Ellsworth B, 
Buck, New York; Robert Hale, Maine; Samuel 
K. McConnell, Jr., Pennsylvania; Joseph R. 
Farrington, Hawaii. 

Mines and Mining: John M. Robsion, Kene« 
tucky; Fred Bradley, Michigan; Gerald W, 
Landis, Indiana; C. W. (Runt) Bishop, Illi< 
nois; Robert F. Rockwell, Colorado; Harris 
Ellsworth, Oregon; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio} 
Robert J. Corbett, Pennsylvania; George B. 
Schwabe, Oklahoma. 

Naval Affairs: Harry L. Towe, New Jersey. 

Patents: Fred A. Hartley, Jr., New Jersey; 
Leslie C. Arends, Illinois; Charlies A. Wolver- 
ton, New Jersey; Robert K. Henry, Wisconsin} 
George B. Schwabe, Oklahoma; Howard Ey 
Campbell, Pennsylvania; Augustus W. Ben- 
net, New York; ‘on 
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Pensions: William H. Stevenson, Wiscon- 
sin; Hubert S. Ellis, West Virginia; Hal 
Holmes, Washington; Alvin E. O’Konski, 
Wisconsin; Rolla C. McMillen, Illinois; Wil- 
liam Lemke, North Dakota; Alvin F. Weichel, 
Ohio; Howard E. Campbell, Pennsylvania; 
Henry J. Latham, New York. 

Post Office and Post Roads: Fred A. Harte 
ley, Jr., New Jersey; Noah M. Mason, Illinois; 
John C, Butler, New York; William C. Cole, 
Missouri; Harold C. Hagen, Minnesota; Wil- 
liam H. Stevenson, Wisconsin; Walter E. 
Brehm, Ohio; Robert J. Corbett, Pennsyl- 
vania; John W. Heselton, Massachusetts; Ed- 
ward J. Elsaesser, New York; James I. Doili- 
ver, Iowa. 

Printing: Robert F. Rich, Pennsylvania. 

Public Buildings and Grounds: Pehr G. 
Holmes, Massachusetts; J. Harry McGregor, 
Ohio; Robert L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania; Earl 
Wilson, Indiana; Wat Arnold, Missouri; Hu- 
bert S. Ellis, West Virginia; Rolla C. Mc- 
Millen, Illinois; Charles R. Robertson, North 
Dakota; Ralph W. Gwinn, New York. 

Pblic Lands: Karl M. LeCompte, Iowa; 
J. Edgar Chenoweth, Colorado; William 
Lemke, North Dakota; Frank A. Barrett, 
Wyoming; Hal Holmes, Washington; Harris 
Ellsworth, Oregon; Robert F. Rockwell, Colo- 
rado; Lowell Stockman, Oregon; 








Revision of the Laws: John M. Robsion, 
Kentucky; John C. Kunkel, Pennsylvania; 
William Lemke, North Dakota; Homer A, 
Ramey, Ohio; Howard E. Campbell, Penn- 
syivania, 

Rivers and Harbors: George A. Dondero, 
Michigan; William A. Pittenger, Minnesota; 
Robert L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania; Homer D. 
Angell, Oregon; George H. Bender, Ohio; Sid 
Simpson, Illinois; James C. Auchincloss, New 
Jersey; John C. Butler, New York; William 
C. Cole, Missouri; Alvin E. O’Konski, Wis- 
consin; Gordon L. McDonough, California; 
Joseph R. Farrington, Hawaii. 

Roads: Jesse P. Wolcott, Michigan; James 
W. Mott, Oregon; Paul Cunningham, Iowa; 
J. Harry McGregor, Ohio; J. Glenn Beall, 
Maryland; Leon H. Gavin, Pennsylvania; 
Dean P. Taylor, New York; Hadwen C. Fuller, 
New York; Albert M. Cole, Kansas. 

Territories: Homer D. Angell, Oregon; Paul 
Cunningham, Iowa; Dean P. Taylor, New 
York; A. L. Miller, Nebraska; Marion T. Ben- 
nett, Missouri; Harold C. Hagen, Minnesota; 
Charles R. Robertson, North Dakota; Gor- 
don L. McDonough, California; Henry J, 
Latham, New York; Joseph R. Farrington, 
Hawaii. 

War Claims: Clare E. Hoffman, Michigan; 
Earl Wilson, Indiana; Chester H. Gross, 
Pennsylvania; Wat Arnold, Missouri; Ralph 
E. Church, Illinois; Walter E. Brehm, Ohio; 
John W. Byrnes, Wisconsin; f 














Ways and Means: Charles L. Gifford, 
Massachusetts; Carl T. Curtis, Nebraska. 

World War Veterans’ Legislation: Edith 
Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts; Paul Cun- 
ningham, Iowa; Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney, 
New York; Marion T. Bennett, Missouri; Er- 
rett P. Scrivner, Kansas; James C. Auchin- 
closs, New Jersey; Charles W. Vursell, Illi- 
nois; Homer A. Ramey, Ohio. 

Un-American Activities: J. Parnell Thom- 
as, New Jersey; Karl E. Mundt, South Da- 
kota; Gerald W. Landis, Indiana, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


fr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a table relating to State aviation laws. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, yes-~ 
terday I asked unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an address by Judge Mosco- 
witz of Brooklyn, N. Y. I am advised by 
the Printing Office that this will make 
about 24% pages and will cost $130. I 
therefore renew my request at this time 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
to include Judge Moscowitz’s speech, not- 
withstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 21 
by W. G. Vorpe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

MANPOWER PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 
AMERICA 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the draft boards in Ohio’s Twenty- 
second District in a very critical indus- 
trial area has voiced a very thoughtful 
opinion on the manpower problems con- 
fronting America, through one of its 
members who happens to be an effective 
feature writer on our largest paper, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

I submit this article for the considera- 
tion of the Members and will insert it 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, with the 
hope that they will want to read this 
considered opinion of a draft board long 
experienced in the problems of industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

ere was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution adopted by the Polish Welfare 
Council of Schenectady, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 


JANUARY 25 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex. 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and in. 
clude a letter from a department on the 
abolition of daylight-saving time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING FOR CONGRESSMEN AND 
THEIR SECRETARIES 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Sveaker, I wish to 
announce again that at 3 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon there will be a meeting 
in the committee room of the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, in 
the Old House Office Building, to dis- 
cuss the bills that are under considera- 
tion relative to trying to get places for 
Congressmen and their secretaries to 
live, 





SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I wish the 
new Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties would investigate the request of Cali- 
fornia’s attorney general, Robert W. 
Kennedy, to the President of the United 
States and the Attorney General, Francis 
Biddle, relative to permitting the drop- 
ping of the deportation charges against 
Harry Bridges. 

It seems to me that if we permit these 
radicals to remain in this country, the 
first thing we know we will be taken over 
by them. It is time now, and I give you 
warning that if you do not do something 
to prohibit the radicals in this country 
from getting hold of this Government we 
are going to be engulfed in the greatest 
calamity that ever happened to this Na- 
tion of ours and the things the boys are 
fighting for in Europe are going to be 
lost here at home. Let this Committee 
on Un-American Activities get busy and 
get busy at once. 

Stiffen the backs of the President and 
Attorney General that they do not per- 
mit Harry Bridges to remain in Amer- 
ica. We have had enough troublemakers 
and rabble rousers. Now we should get 
rid of one radical, put him on a boat 
and send him to his native land. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article by Mr. Skeffington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objectior. to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a letter 
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from a boy overseas to his father and 
mother. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 


sas? 
There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. BANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 

the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. RicH] and in reply to the 
propaganda that is now going through 
the press, I want to serve notice now 
that the Committee on Un-American 
Activities means business. We are going 
to expose those subversive activities in 
this country from now on. I hope the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will stand 
by us and help us to get the money, since 
he is on the Appropriations Committee, 
We are not going to permit these sub- 
versive elements that are surreptitiously 
organizing their underground opposition 
to this Government to continue without 
going after them with all the power we 
can muster. 
I do not care whether they are on the 
Supreme Court, in the Cabinet, in Con- 
gress, in the bureaus, or in private life, 
We are not going to permit them to de- 
stroy this Government, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 23 I was granted 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD and include an article. I am in- 
formed by the Public Printer that this 
exceeds the space permitted under the 
rule and will cost $104. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re< 
ply to what was said by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Ranx1n], permit 
me to express the hope that he knows 
what he is talking about. I have heard 
a lot of language since I have been here 
about what was to be done, and all too 
often I find that nothing comes of the 
hope. I know the gentleman means 
every word he said, but I wonder if he 
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knows what he is up against? If even 
he realizes how strong are the forces 
which are opposed to exposing un-Amer- 
ican propaganda I hope that he over- 
comes the obstacles. I hope that he goes 
through with what he suggests. I am 
waiting to see. I do not come from 
Missouri, but still I want to be shown be- 
fore I begin to cheer or relax. The oppo- 
Sition is sly, it is cunning, it is unscrupu- 
lous, it is determined. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the geh- 
tleman from Michigan that I have real- 
ized at all times what we were up against 
in this fight against un-American activi- 
ties. I knew what we were up against 
from the beginning. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May God help you. 
You will need His help for the Devil 
himself is on the other side. I hope you 
succeed. 

Mr. RANKIN. The fight has just be- 
gun. We are going to succeed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the Resident Commissioner 
from the Philippines [Mr. Romuto] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. ROMULO. Mr. Speaker, Little 
Rock, Ark., may not rank among the 
larger American cities, but it holds an 
important place in American history. 
Sixty-five years ago tomorrow there was 
born in Little Rock an American, now in 
his prime, whose life story is already 
deathless. Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 
body and soul of America, but we in the 
Philippines lay claim to a share of his 
heart. 

Today, on his birthday, he is in Luzon, 

Manila is only a long-range gunshot 
away. From Manila and back to Manila 
again—that was his pledge of faith made 
to 18,000,000 Filipinos, and he has kept 
that rendezvous. 

Whatever the rest of the world may 
have thought when Douglas MacArthur 
made the promise, “I will return,” in 
Filipino minds there was no misunder- 
standing. They knew he would be back. 

To them, in the Philippines, he was the 
living symbol of the integrity of America. 
He had won their confidence and their 
trust through his faith in the Filipinos’ 
ability to take their place among the free 
nations of the world. 

That faith was inherited from his 
father, Arthur MacArthur, who as Mili- 
tary Governor of the Philippines in 1909, 
instituted the writ of habeas corpus while 
martial law was still in force. 

Douglas MacArthur carried the pre- 
cepts on—to Bataan. When compara- 
tively few Americans believed in the 
ability of the Filipinos to govern them- 
selves, MacArthur came out openly in 
his faith in us. When, in his own coun- 
try, many considered it foolish and even 
dangerous to give arms to the Filipinos, 
he gave up all America held for him to 
help us, in the Philippines, to organize 
our army. 

In 1934 he came to Manila and sur- 
rounding him then like a halo were the 
glories of five campaigns in World War 
No, 1, the Rainbow Division triumphs 
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in France, his career as superintendent 
at West Point and as Chief of Staff of the 
United States. He began the work of 
forming half a million men into an army 
that could, if need came, be the vanguard 
of American freedom in the Far East. 

He remained in the Philippines to see 
the job of defense through. What held 
him there? His knowledge of the true 
character of Japan. He knew that the 
day would come when his America would 
need a loyal Philippines that had been 
trained to fight America’s way. He was 
convinced that the Philippines could be 
defended. 

It was not easy to arm a subject peo- 
ple. He had, too, to meet with the 
scoffers who opposed all he tried to do, 
who spoke of the Philippine Army as 
“MacArthur’s Boy Scouts,” who laughed 
at the theory that America might some 
day require a base in the Pacific, because 
that delightful little island, Japan, 
would never dare attack America. And 
there were those representatives of im- 
perialism who said “the Filipinos will 
yet turn these guns against Americans.” 

Douglas MacArthur knew the Filipinos. 
He was their friend; they were his. He 
answered his critics, “You are talking 
nonsense; the Filipinos will use their 
guns, yes; for America, if ever the time 
shall come.” 

Thank God, when the time came, 
enough Filipinos were trained and armed 
to help him hold until the last words 
came from Corregidor: 

Men fighting» under the banner of an un- 
shakable faith are made of something more 
than flesh, but they are not made of imper- 
vious steel; the flesh must yield. 


All he believed in has been vindicated 
by time. All he has done has been jus- 
tified. 

For years he had said that when Japan 
did strike, it would be treacherously. He 
was justified when Japan launched ag- 
gression in Indochina and the mobili- 
zation of his Philippine Army was or- 
dered, and President Roosevelt placed 
him in command of the United States 
Army Forces in the Far East. He was 
justified 6 months later when, with no 
announcement of war, with peace words 
on their lips and their fingers on the trig- 
ger, Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, half- 
way between San Francisco and Manila. 

The strategy he followed is history. It 
is almost personal history, for much of 
it was done at the beginning without de- 
fenses and with empty hands. The 
enemy had a hundred bombers to one cf 
ours, and a thousand fighters to our one. 
They had equipment and all the panoply 
of war. The Japanese had everything 
they needed to drive democracy out of 
the Far East. 

We who saw him on Corregidor, with 
that worn, embroidered, much-maligned 
cap pushed back, no protection under 
that lethal sky, counting the Japanese 
planes dropping their bombs over our 
ravaged Rock—there on that nub of 
stone in Manila Bay stood America, en- 
dangered, entrapped, but indomitable. 

We knew, in the Philippines, how at 
first he could not bring himself to leave 
Corregidor even under orders. We heard 
of that strange imperiled journey by PT 
boat and by plane to Australia, and 
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how, landing there, he sent back his 
pledge: “I will return.” In these words 
ve heard America. 

That pledge was spoken for the world 
to hear, but in the Philippines my people 
took it as a promise and a command. 
Japanese propagandists dinned into 
their ears that America had forgotten 
them. But they knew MacArthur would 
not forget. They knew America would 
not let them down. They knew the 
American people would back him up with 
men and materials. Once America was 
aroused, the enemy’s doom would be 
sealed. On his word, they began fighting. 

The guerrilla movement began on that 
promise. The Filipinos gathered up 
their remnant belongings and scraps of 
metal and took to the hills and made 
their own guns, ammunition, and knives, 
They had no leaders in the beginning. 
Only his promise. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROMULO. I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. A corollary 
to the gentleman’s statement that the 
Filipinos would not let America down, 
which has been a great satisfaction to 
all America, is that America knew the 
Filipinos would not let America down. 

Mr. ROMULO. I thank the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

But behind that promise were the 
words of their steadfast friend, President 
Roosevelt, addressed to the Filipino peo- 
ple: “Your independence will be estab- 
lished and protected.” That galvanized 
Filipino resistance. It led them through 
the jungles and along the cliffs, and into 
attacks on the Japanese that continued 
unceasingly for 24% years. 

The promise of a man separated from 
them by 2,000 miles of sea held them to- 
gether, and the assurance given them by 
the President of the United States re- 
garding their freedom led them on, while 
everywhere else, in the Far East, natives 
turned against the white man who had 
lost face and power. 

Two and a half years went by while 
they kept on fighting and their faith 
continued. They knew MacArthur, the 
man. They knew his word was his bond, 

While they kept the faith with him, 
what was he doing in Australia? 

He had been sent to Australia with or- 
ders to hold that endangered continent. 
Without MacArthur, without American 
power, Australia might have become a 
second Bataan. The Australians knew 
that. They hailed him asa savior. Aus- 
tralian soldiers were fighting elsewhere; 
white interests were fighting on Euro- 
pean Jand, and the continent down un- 
der was practically undefended. 

All this time Japan was growing richer 
and huger and more terrible. 

General MacArthur prepared to hold 
Australia, while Corregidor collapsed, 
and in Melbourne, we saw one another’s 
tears. Again, he was building bricks 
without straw. 

Men, equipment, guns, planes—all 
these were lacking. The vast distances 
out there were his enemies. How could 
his frail defenses span and hold. 

Again, he not only held, he attacked. 
At first the faint pattern of his offensive 
may have been imperceptible from Amer- 
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ica, but the Southwest Pacific area felt 
the shape of it as mighty pincer arms, 
built out of practically nothing in the be- 
ginning, began stretching out over hun- 
dreds of miles. 

He had to make every man and every 
mile count. Not a man died without 
need. Fighting an entrenched and pow- 
erful enemy, MacArthur’s lines cleared 
the air, sea, and jungle ahead mile by 
mile, cut supply lines, sucked in the in- 
vading forces, felt their way through 
starvation, blockade, and superior forces 
past the Japanese objectives. Gona, 
Buna, Lae, Salamaua, Finschafen, New 
Guinea, Kolombangara, Rabaul, Hollan- 
dia, Biak, and then Leyte, Mindoro, Mar- 
induque, and Luzon—where in history 
has one man done so much with so little? 

When on Christmas he sent his mes- 
sage to his men, he revealed a source of 
his power: “On this Christmas Day, the 
anniversary of the birth of our Lord, 
Jesus Christ, I pray that a merciful God 
may preserve and bless each one of you.” 

That came from a deeply religious man 
who regarded the protection of every 
man set under him as a holy responsi- 
bility. 

We saw that on Leyte. He had come 
back to the Philippines, with all the 
might of America at his back, with Pres- 
ident Sergio Osmefia at his side, into 
whose hands he was delivering the liber- 
ated Philippines, a freed land turned 
over to a freed people. The guerrillas, 
without distinction, rallied behind their 
beloved President, and we have in the 
Philippines today one united people syn- 
chronizing their efforts with those of the 
American forces to expel the hated 
enemy. 

Did General MacArthur value this un- 
paralleled military power given him by 
his America? God knows he has, for it 
has held the answer to his prayers. But 
he valued, too, the little crosses and the 
unmarked graves all over the Philippines 
where Filipinos lie who trusted him, 
fought for America, died for freedom. 
America gave him its might. To the 
Filipinos he has said, as a friend speaks: 
“Give me your tears.” 

Now he was back on Leyte, its liber- 
ator. There he spoke the first words: 
“T have returned. By the grace of Al- 
mighty God our forces stand again on 
Philippine soil—soil consecrated in the 
blood of our two peoples.” 

Words spoken for Filipinos echoing a 
promise, “I have returned.” In Tagalog: 
“Bumalik ako.” Words that reached into 
the barrios and jungle hiding places all 
over the Philippines. 

He said, on Leyte, when matters pro- 
gressed with apparent slowness, “I could 
take Leyte in 2 weeks. But I will not take 
by sacrifice what I can win by strategy. 
I owe too much to the mothers and wives 
in America to risk needlessly the lives of 
their men.” 

And he pointed out a Filipino guerrilla 
and an American soldier walking arm in 
arm, and said, “See, in Washington the 
Filipino patriots fought for equality. 
You won social equality on Bataan.” 

Mr. Speaker, today he is on Luzon and 
what can be said of him? He isa soldier, 
and as a soldier, he is one who apparently 
destroyed. He has not destroyed; he has 
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built. Through his understanding of the 
simple faith of a simple people he has 
salvaged understanding between two 
worlds. 

You of America, is it not a matter of 
national pride to know that in a section 
of the world where white men had lost 
dignity and were being trampled under 
the advancing juggernaut of Japanese 
destruction, that one American remained 
in the hearts of 18,000,000 Filipinos as an 
emblem of all they most admired? The 
gulf between Orient and Occident was 
cleverly widened by Japanese propa- 
ganda, but Douglas MacArthur, as an 
individual, bridged that gulf, with no 
sudden protest of friendship, but with a 
kindly faith expressed from the begin- 
ning in a nation and its people. 

His sympathetic understanding of the 
aspirations of a people—it is that that 
has made him a great statesman as well 
as a great soldier. In the world today 
this is a vital demonstration of the 
strategy of faith. Those who are con- 
sidered the leaders of thought in the 
powerful nations, let them show an un- 
derstanding of the dreams of the op- 
pressed minorities and build through 
that understanding the permanent rungs 
that lead to a permanent peace. 

Little Rock, Ark. Honor that small 
American city. It gave the world Douglas 
MacArthur, who poured over a wounded 
nation the ointment of human under- 
standing and healed a chasm between 
continents with a promise as well as a 
sword. Men like him gave democracy to 
the world. Men like him will eventually 
put an end to war. 

Mr. Speaker, what can we say of him? 
Soldier? Statesman? Far-visioned 
fighter for the peace? Builder of the 
human values, keeper of the faith? We 
can sum this up in simpler terms. He is 
an American, born at Little Rock, Ark., 
trained by the finest American savants, 
reared in the simple American code, 
seasoned in peace and in war. To 
America he is the hero-strategist who 
held the Stars and Stripes in its prideful 
place in the Far East. To us in the 
Philippines, he is you. He is America, 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules may have until midnight 
Saturday to file a report on H. R. 1752. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. IZAC. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorp and include therein an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an address on soil conservation delivered 
by Mr. George Ver Steeg. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a tribute to General Chennault. 


= The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
= the request of the gentleman from 
: Massachusetts? 


There was no objection. 
THE LATE LT. CLYDE DOYLE, JR. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 

Speaker, I want to inform the House that 
the reason for the absence of our col- 
league the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Dove] is due to the fact that on 
last Sunday his only son, serving in the 
Army Air Corps.of the United States as 
an instructor in high-altitude flying at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., met with q fatal 
accident in a crash of his plane. He 
never regained consciousness and passed 
away on Tuesday night. 
Clyde Doyle, Jr., had served as a first 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps for 
some years. He went through the Alas- 
kan and the Aleutian campaigns, was 
twice shot down, was wounded, and was 
awarded the Air Medal. He served his 
country with courage, with devotion, and 
with distinction. He gave his life to his 
country’s cause in line of duty. I felt it 
no more than right to state to the Mem- 
bers of the House the great loss that our 
colleague has suffered and to express, as 
I know I do, the sentiments of every 
Member here of the sympathy and sol- 
emn and humble honor that we pay both 
to him, to his wife, and to their gallant 
son for what they have given to this 
Nation. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I do 
this for the purpose of asking the ma- 
jority leader what the program for next 
week is, insofar as he can now tell us. 
Mr. McCORMACK. It is proposed to 
start the debate on House Resolution 107, 
for consideration of H. R. 1752, which is 
the bill reported out of the Committee 
on Military Affairs relating to the man- 
power situation, and to continue the 
consideration thereof until it is disposed 
of. There is nothing else on the pro- 
gram for next week that I know of at 
the present time. It is quite probable 
that the consideration of that bill will 
take the greater part of the week, if 
not the whole week. There is a bill 
which may be reported out of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in connection 
with the Farm Census, and if a rule is 
reported on that bill, and if this man- 
power bill is disposed of in time to con- 
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sider it, that bill may come up next week. 
I assume the Committee on Rules will 
grant a rule on the May bill so that con- 
Sideration of that bill will be in order 
for Monday. I have no knowledge as to 
how long general debate will take. That 
is a matter the members of the commit. 
tee will have to agree upon, and what- 
ever they do will certainly be agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


THE SIXTH ARMY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. EpwiIn ARTHUR HALL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that this House wel- 
comes the messages that every once and 
awhile come from General Romulo, the 
distinguished Delegate from the Philip- 
pineIslands. They give information rel- 
ative to the war situation in the Pacific 
which is needed, enriching, and informa- 
tive to the whole membership. 

The other day I listened with a good 
deal of interest to a résumé of a trip to 
Italy and to the Italian front by the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs. 
Luce], in which she very ably depicted 
the situation there and described what 
our troops are doing, and how they are 
feeling, and some of the sacrifices they 
are making. I could not help but feel, 
as she painted a very illuminating pic- 
ture of the Italian front, that there was 
another front so often ignored and for- 
gotten. Instead of the Fifth Army, 
which is holding forth so admirably and 
well in Italy, it is in this case the Sixth 
Army which is guarding the ramparts 
of the Pacific and is showing an increas- 
ing aggressiveness against the Empire of 
the Japanese. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I thought I would rise 
today to pay a tribute to the men in the 
Pacific for what they are doing. It comes 
a little close to me—and I am sure you 
will admit that I am speaking in all sin- 
cerity—since my own brother is the In- 
fantry captain who commanded the first 
company that landed on Leyte Island in 
that campaign. Prior to that, he had 
seen combat duty for over 2 years. He 
has since been wounded and removed 
from the scene of action. Therefore, it 
is with a particular interest that I rise 
today to pay tribute to the Sixth Army 
and to those valiant men who have gone 
forth from the west coast and who are 
scattered all over that broad expanse of 
water and of land guarding the ramparts 
of America to the west. 

At this time I think it is only proper 
to say that the G. I. bill of rights which 
was passed last year, and which the 
House received great praise throughout 
the country for passing, is in a rather 
stagnant state of affairs. The Seventy- 
eighth Congress went home imbued with 
great satisfaction that they had given 
the returning soldiers of World War No. 2 
all the rights and privileges they would 
ever need. Yet I think it is only right 
for us to pause today at the beginning of 
a new Congress and remark that unless 
a vigilant look-out is maintained the 
G. I. bill of rights will become only a 
scrap of paper, That great Magna Carta 
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for veterans which was passed by this 
House last year will sink into oblivion 
and will not be observed or followed and 
carried out as the last Congress really 
meant it to be carried out. We must 
continue the vigilance we have exercised 
in the past. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution directing the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation to conduct a continuous inves- 
tigation and study of the manner in 
which the Servicemen’s Readjustmer t 
Act of 1944 is being administered. My 
resolution provides that the Committe>. 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation i: 
authorized and directed to conduct a. 
continuous investigation and study of 
the administration of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, which is the G. I. bill, 
with a view to determining whether such 
act is being carried out in accordance 
with the intention of the Congress, and 
make from time to time such reports 
thereon to the House as the committee 
deems advisable. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I am a 
member of the committee to which the 
gentleman refers, and I am interested in 
his resolution. I think it is perhaps a 
good idea. May I call the atiention of 
the gentleman to the fact that at our 
last committee meeing, which I believe 
was on Monday of his week, General 
Hines, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, appeared before the committee 
and promised us that within a few days! 
we would have a comprehensive report 
from the Veterans’ Administration as to 
what has been the practical effect of the 
G. I. bill of rights up to the present 
time. They are conducting a survey. 
It may be that after we get that we will 
see that some other things need to be 
done. I think perhaps it would be a 
good idea for the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation to make some 
unannounced visits to some of these vet- 
erans’ hospitals. That has not been 
done since I have been in Congress, and 
not within my Knowledge. Some of us 
have individually done so, but without 
a great deal of effect. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is a distinguished member of 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, and is able to speak with 
some authority, since he served in the 
last Congress and had a lot to do with 
the passage of the G. I. bill of rights. 
May I ask him if he does not feel that 
continuous vigilance must be maintained 
on the part of this Congress in order to 
see that these three fundamental aims, 
namely, rehabilitation, hospitalization, 
and reeducation of the veterans, are put 
into effect? 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. I agree 
with the gentleman. Of course, that is 
true. There are some things about this 
G. I. bill of rights that are not working 
very well, especially the loan provision, 
No loan has been made in the State of 
Missouri, for example, from which I 
come, 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is one reason, I might say to the gentle- 
man, that I have introduced this resolu- 
tion today, because I feel it is incumbent 
upon this new Congress, and upon the 
new Members who have just taken their 
oaths of office. It isincumbent upon the 
men who have just been elected and who 
will ably serve, to look into the situation 
and keep abreast of it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman have evidence that 
the G. I. bill of rights is not being ad- 
ministered in accordance with the terms 
of the bill? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR .HALL. Yes; 
I have a lot of evidence. : 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is the evidence 
in regard to the loan title of the bill 
only? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Not 
only from the loan standpoint but in a 
number of other respects. There has 
been increasing evidence in my own par- 
ticular section, for example that the 
G. I. bill is not being adhered to in many 
cases. Let me give the gentleman an 
example. I visited one of the northern 
counties in my district and I talked with 
aman in a bank, a bank officer. I asked 
him if there had been any move on the 
part of the Government authorities to 
educate him along the lines of veterans 
loans and his answer was that he had 
not heard anything about it. He said 
that little attempt had been made in 
that direction, so far as he could under- 
stand, although he had had numerous 
inquiries on the part of veterans who 
had already been discharged as to their 
privileges and what they could obtain 
under the G. I. bill of rights. He said 
he could give them little information 
because he had no opportunity to be 
cognizant of the situation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Iam glad to get 
the information. I will say to the gentle- 
man the only information I have had on 
it is that the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is endeavoring to see that the 
veteran gets the loan. .This complaint 
has come to me, however, that too much 
red tape and too many regulations have 
already been issued in regard to the loan 
provisions of the bill which discourage 
the veterans from even applying for the 
loan. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentleman. I know that he had a 
lot to do with the passage of this bill. I 
know that I can count on him to keep 
a Vigilant eye on the future situation. I 
am sure that he will be in sympathy 
with the provisions of this resolution. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I would like to 
know if the gentleman has had any com- 
plaint or any inquiry in regard to the fact 
that the bill as it now stands provides 
that the boy who wants to take advantage 
of the educational title of the bill and 
also wishes to take advantage of the loan 
title of the bill cannot do so if he goes to 
college for 2 years or more because the 
loan must be applied for within 2 years 
after the date of discharge. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not mention any examples specifically as 
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far as that goes, but I think the veteran 
or the soldier as he is discharged from 
the service has absolutely no knowledge 
of the provisions of that bill or at least 
he does have very little knowledge of its 
provisions. I have had boys come to me 
who had no idea of what it was about. 
I do not know what the trouble is, per- 
haps it is because we need more people 
in the Veterans’ Administration or per- 
haps it is because we need a better execu- 
tive procedure. Whatever it is, Iam not 
prepared to state at this time, but I am 
simply introducing this resolution to 
charge the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and also the House 
of Representatives to keep in touch with 
the veterans. I hardly need to point out 
that unless we do keep in touch with the 
returning veterans they are going to turn 
this whole House over, as well as the 
entire country, in another 2 or 4 years, 
because they are not going to permit the 
Nation to sink into the abyss it did as in 
1919 and 1920. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman, and then I 
would like to proceed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the Members of the House as 
well as the members of the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation 
would appreciate any suggestion from 
the gentleman from New York to make 
the G. I. bill of rights more effective. I 
want to ask him what he would think 
about this proposal at the present time. 
As the bill left the House of Representa- 
tives and went to the conference all that 
the veteran would have needed to do 
under title 3 of the bill to get a loan was 
to go into the local bank, or the local 
lending agency, and lay down his papers 
and the date of his discharge, and if it 
was approved as a good loan they would 
make it immediately and it was guar- 
anteed under the law. There was no 
contact which had to be made with 
Washington or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration unless and until the veteran de- 
faulted in the payment of the loan and 
then the Government was called upon to 
make good. When we went into confer- 
ence we had to surrender that provision 
of the House bill and adopted the Sen- 
ate version, which resulted, as I under- 
stand it, in two applications being neces- 
sary to be forwarded to Washington, in- 
volving two transactions costing $15 each 
charged to the veteran before he could 
ever get that loan: Does the gentleman 
not believe that the Government in the 
long run would save money if we went 
back and adopted the original House ver- 
sion of that bill and that any extra 
amount that would be lost to the Govern- 
ment by the loans which were not well 
made by the local lending agency would 
be offset by the saving of the extra cost 
to the taxpayer because of the red tape 
with which the bill is now being 
administered? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I think 
the gentleman makes a very good point 
there. I decline to yield further for the 
reason that I have a number of subjects 
that I want to discuss. I only have a 
limited time, 
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Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I wil) 
yield briefly. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Has the gentleman 
received any complaints from his con- 
stituents on the operation of title II, I 
believe it is, the educational feature of 
the bill? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes; I 
have received a lot of complaints. I have 
not time to mention them now, except to 
say that the 24-year-old clause that was 
put into title II has proved very unpopu- 
lar in some cases with which I have had 
to deal. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Does the gentleman 
know how many students have entered 
college under that provision? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I have 
no way of knowing. 

Mr. KEARNEY. For the gentleman’s 
information, it is around 13,000. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I hope 
the gentleman is sure of that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not resist yielding to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The thought en- 
tered my mind that while eternal vigi- 
lance is very proper does not the gentle- 
man believe that the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation has 
done an admirable job? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Oh; I 
hope the gentleman will not think I am 
criticizing the committee. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man not believe they are capable with- 
out the powers of investigation to follow 
up and see that the law is administered 
as intended by Congress? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No; I 
disagree with the gentleman; I feel that 
they should have the power, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man realize that his resolution consti- 
tutes a condemnation of General Hines 
and the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman tries to put words into my 
mouth that I have not uttered. I have 
the greatest respect in the world for 
General Hines. I believe he is doing a 
fine job. Maybe he needs more people 
to help him; I do not know. But Iam 
saying that unless the House keeps a 
vigilant eye on what becomes of the G. I. 
bill of rights the returning veteran is 
going to lose the privileges which have 
already been accorded him by the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. I submit that 
it is going to take a lot of perfecting 
legislation, a lot of supplemental legis- 
lation. I do not know who is going to 
prepare it, whether it will be the World 
War Veterans’ Committee or some other 
committee, but it must be brought out. 
I hope I may have the cooperation of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts in 
getting the matter before the House. I 
am going to count on him to do that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
can rest assured that there are plenty of 
veterans of the last war in this House 
who will protect the interests of the 
veterans; and there are veterans of this 
war in the House already. The only 
thought I had in mind was whether or 
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not the gentleman believed this great 
committee of the House of which we are 
all so proud was incapable under its 
general powers as a standing committee 
to do the very thing the gentleman had 
in mind. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I hope 
the gentleman will not read into my re- 
marks the idea that I am criticizing this 
committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not saying 
that; Iam asking the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I won- 
cer if he saw the current motion picture 
This Is the Army. If he did he will 
remember a scene where a G. I. stood 
behind the curtain of the stage and pre- 
sumably was looking at the President 
who was supposed to be speaking; and 
the soldier said: “I wish I could go out 
and shake his hand, for he is the man 
who raised our pay.” I will tell you who 
gave him his raise, who it was that raised 
him from $21 to $42 and then to $50; it 
was this House of Representatives who 
gave the boys their raise. I appreciate 
the fact that possibly we do not rate the 
same kind of propaganda that others or 
glorified buildings do. I see the gentle- 
man from Mississippi on his feet. I 
know that he is the man who introduced 
the resolution to increase their pay from 
$42 to $50 a month; and I think a lot of 
the credit should go to him along with 
the rest of us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Sure, but—— 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot yield further. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
not the gentleman yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHURHALL. Yes, for 
one only. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As I take it, my 
friend from New York is very well satis- 
fied with General Hines’ Administration, 
and he does not want General Hines in- 
vestigated, does he? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
not the point, it is not the point at all. 
This resolution does not authorize any 
investigation of General Hines. The 
gentleman is well aware of that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. How can a reso- 
lution containing such investigatory 
powers as this be adopted and not result 
in an investigation of General Hines and 
the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If the 
gentleman will only read my resolution 
I shall be glad to talk it over with him 
later. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am in agree- 
ment with the gentleman’s basic propo- 
sition. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. My only 
purpose is to take a step in the direction 
of protecting the veterans in their rights. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have more con- 
fidence in the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation than the gentle- 
man has. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield, 

Mr. BREHM. I wish to make this ob- 
servation: That regardless of the abil- 
ity of the Veterans’ Committee, which 
no one denies; regardless of the num- 
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ber of World War veterans there may.be 
in the House; that this still might not 
prevent from happening in the future 
the same thing which happened at the 
time the Economy Act was: passed. At 
that time, notwithstanding the fact that 
there were many veterans of the First 
World War in the House, they were not 
able to protect many of the veterans of 
that war from unjust treatment. The 
same thing could happen again under 
this administration. For this adminis- 
tration to deny thousands of World War 
No. 1 veterans their just dues under the 
guise of economy, would really be funny 
if it was not so tragic. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is absolutely right; and I con- 
tinue to restate the premise I have stated 
before: That unless this House continues 
to be vigilant, unless they bring out per- 
fecting legislation to extend, to increase 
and to augment the provisions of the 
G. I. bill, to see that the veterans’ bill of 
rights, his Magna Charta of privileges 
is carried out, it will fail in its final pro- 
gram, and I know that the House will 
bear with me. 

Now, let me continue. 

I yield to no man in this House in the 
matter of interest in the veterans. I 
stand on my record of helping the boys 
in the service. I am happy ahd sincere 
in the hope and the thought that the 
future will paint a very glowing picture 
for them. 

When they return they must be able to 
take advantage of these great edu- 
cational, hospital, and other facilities 
which the Congress has provided. Un- 
fortunately, however, there was proposed 
not long ago a project of such great in- 
ternational consequence that if it is car- 
ried through there will not be a single 
veteran in the country taken care of be- 
yond being made a W. P. A. employee. 
I refer to the idea of constructing the 
St. Lawrence seaway. Take it from me, 
if that project ever goes into effect there 
will not be a veterans’ hospital, there 
will not be a rehabilitation scheme put 
into effect, there will not be anything 
done in any small district in any section 
of the entire country. I submit it would 
be the greatest debacle, the greatest out- 
rage, the greatest misfortune to the 
American people if the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project is constructed, and I want 
to reiterate that at this time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I suppose the gentle- 
man alludes to the fact that if the St. 
Lawrence seaway is opened, it will permit 
the importation of cheaply made foreign 
goods into this country? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not referring to that. I say to the 
gentleman that I am pointing out it 
would take millions of people to in- 
augurate the construction of that project 
and it would take away the feasibility of 
local projects, such as the construction 
of veterans’ hospitals, rehabilitation 
schemes, or educational centers which 
have been proposed in the G. I. bill and 
all the other projects that the country 
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is so anxious to see put into effect after 
the boys get back again. 

Mr. DONDERO. The cost of the. St. 
Lawrence seaway to the United States 
Government would be equal to the cost 
of 1 day for running this war. | 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
may be true, but I am not arguing that 
point. .What I am pointing out is that 
if the St. Lawrence seaway project goes 
into effect we might as well kiss the G. I. 
bill good-bye because there will not be 
enough men or enough personnel to do 
anything else. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will agree with me that the moving 
picture, “This Is the Army,” would be 
much more true to life if there were a 
picture of our colleague from Mississippi 
{[Mr. RaNKIN] putin there instead of a 
picture of the President of the United 
States when that soldier thanked him for 
what has been done for the American 
servicemen? : 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. I 
will add to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] a number 
of other distinguished men in the House 
who I think should be recognized also. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know just ex- 
actly how the gentleman got the dis- 
abled soldiers mixed up with the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Of 
course, the gentleman comes from Mis- 
sissippi and he is probably interested in 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I am. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is where we differ. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New York |Mr. Epwin Ar- 
THUR HALL! that I am a member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and I 
am afraid I know as much about the St. 
Lawrence project as he does. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
so. 

Mr. RANKIN. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way would not cost the Government $1 
in the long run. It would pay for 
itself out of the revenues derived from 
power. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I did 
not say a word about cost. What I am 
talking about is the personnel necessary 
to construct it. I come from the south- 
ern part of New York State and there 
would not be a single person left there. 
They would all be taken out in order to 
construct the st. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. RANKIN. The people the gentle- 
man refers to, the people of New York, 
are evercharged for their electricity 
$195,000,000 last year. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I hope 
the gentleman will not get into rural 
electrification. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way project would relieve the people of 
New York of that overcharge. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
the farmers of my district to get rural 
electricity. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Is 
the gentleman aware of the fact that 
the recent candidate of his party for 
President has come out as a strong advo- 
cate of the St. Lawrence seaway? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not arguing for the candidate of the Re- 
publican Party. I am talking fcr my 
own district down in southern New York. 

Mr. RAINKIN. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Would the gentle- 
man mind advising the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that the candidate was not 
elected? Evidently he does not know 
that yet.. That whole doctrine was re- 
pudiated. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman does nct know thai there was 
an election. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Aside from Mr. 
Dewey as candidate on the Republican 
ticket for President, as Governor of the 
State of New York he has come out for 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sorry the gentleman brings the Governor 
into this. I am talking about my own 
section. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In his capacity 
as Governor of the State of New York he 
advocates this. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. This dis- 
cussion has wandered far afield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, It cer- 
tainly has. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. There is 
one thing that has not been mentioned 
here and that is the progress of the Hall 
Furlough Clubs. I call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the gentle- 
man has manifested his friendship for 
the veterans long before he introduced 
this resolution because up in his district 
in New York, whatever the number is, 
there are a lot of veterans who are aware 
of that fact and they are organizing. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement, and 
I represent the Thirty-seventh New York 

District. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man from New York admit that Gover- 
nor Dewey is his leader? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. * He is 
my leader; yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On this occasion 
the gentleman is with the leader until 
the vote comes. 


Mr. Speaker, 


Mr. 
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.Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I do 
not know anything about that. If he 
will examine my record the gentleman 
will find it reflects the strength of my 
convictions. That is how I vote, always 
have voted, and expect to vote as long as 
I am in Congress. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
not so sure but what Mr. Roosevelt is in 
accord with the gentleman’s ideas about 
the St. Lawrence waterway, because 
during the first 8 or 9 years of his ad- 
ministration, when he had a rubber- 
stamp Congress, he could have put the 
St. Lawrence waterway through Con- 
gress and put it into operation, But 
he did not do it, so I am rather inclined 
to believe he is with the gentleman. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
may be, that is his privilege, but that is 
not the point. I am with my district. 
Iam sure about that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well now, the gentle- 
man said he was with his district. I 
hope the*district is with the gentleman, 
too. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
the best way to have it, I think. 

We are getting quite a distance from 
the veterans. No veterans’ hospitals will 
be built anywhere in the country unless 
we provide in this House for the adequate 
construction of rehabilitation and medi- 
cal centers for the veterans. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The time 
of the gentleman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, will'the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Does the gentleman 
know that the so-called G. I. bill of rights 
in its very first title covers an appropria- 
tion of $500,000,000 for rehabilitation 
purposes? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Never- 
theless, the gentleman knows that the 
request for these moneys will have to 
come continually before this House, and 
the House will have to remain in a 
friendly atmosphere and have due re- 
gard for the veterans in order to put 
these moneys through. Further, as per- 
fecting legislation is required to help in 
these projects, to give every man a col- 
lege education to assure every return- 
ing veteran of proper medical care, to 
assure every boy who returns and takes 
off the uniform that he will get a square 
deal and a good job under the sun, there 
will have to continue to be in this House 
a vigilant attitude on the part of the 
membership. Otherwise, the rights and 
privileges whieh have been given him un- 
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der this bill will slip in.o oblivion ang 
will cease to interest the country. 

I submit that if the forces of reaction 
ever raise their ugly heads as they did 
after the last war to cause the veteran 
once more to slink about the streets of 
every city in the United States in a jaq- 
ed uniform, selling apples and looking 
askance at every citizen, it will be one 
of the most disastrous days that this 
Nation has ever known. If it stalks the 
Nation again, disaster and trouble and 
future misfortune will be the lot of 
America. 

Let me point out what happened in 
Germany after the last World War when 
those in power, those who were charged 
with the employment of the veterans, 
met the challenge of a returning army 
of several millions of men with nothing 
but bread lines, and unemployment. 
They took the matter into their own 
hands and gave ear to the dangerous and 
diabolical ideologies of nazi-ism and 
fascism that swept over Europe. ; 

The refusal of those in authority to 
recognize any G. I. bill on the continent 
of Europe after the last war was the 
cause of the rise of the hydra-headed 
viciousness which we are fighting in this 
war to put down and to conquer for all 
times. 

I hope and pray sincerely that this will 
never happen again in Europe or any- 
where else. I hope that the farsighted- 
ness of the House of Representatives, 
upon whom the responsibilities will have 
to fall, will prevent the repetition of such 
a condition. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WILSON. Is the gentleman con- 
templating an investigation of the hos- 
pitalization of World War No. 1 veterans 
and the hospitalization facilities for the 
veterans of World War No. 2? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. This 
resolution, I will say to the gentleman 
from Indiana, simply contemplates a 
vigilant and a continuous investigation 
on the part of the World War Veterans’ 
Committee to assure the returning vet- 
eran a square deal, of a place in the sun, 
of an opportunity to earn his daily bread, 
to raise a family, and to have a chance 
to enjoy the beneficences of America, and 
of a just and durable peace. God grant 
this great Nation of ours can take her 
place once more in the world, in a world 
of peace, to assure a course which will 
guarantee to all nations the spirit of 
fraternal love which will insure peace, 
liberty, equality, and fraternity to un- 
born generations and to millions yet to 
come. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Iilinois [Mr. 
HOWELL] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech delivered by the Honorable Rob- 
ert C. Moore, of Carlinville, Ill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Izac). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 








Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a news story en- 
titled “Labor” from the Birmingham 
News. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
an excerpt. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an article from the Philadelphia 
Record by the Reverend Daniei A. Poling. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a special order for to- 
day. I desire to relinquish that time, 
and ask unanimous consent that on Mon- 
day next, at the conclusion of the legis- 
lative program of the day and following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina |Mr. Bryson] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

RATIFICATION OF TREATIES BY 

MAJORITY VOTE 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
times since the Constitution of the United 
States was originally adopted funda- 
mental changes have been made by 
amendments. More than a century and 
a half ago by the original terms of our 
Constitution it was provided that trea- 
ties should be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the United States Senate. That 
clause in the Constitution remains the 
same as the day on which the organic law 
of the new Republic came into being. 
Twenty-one times by as many amend- 
ments has the original instrument been 
altered. But one-third and one of the 
membership of the Senate can still re- 
ject a treaty negotiated by the Executive, 
even if it be wholeheartly approved by 
the vast majority of our people. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
in the last session of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress held extensive hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 320, introduced 
by the able chairman of that committee, 
the Honorable Hatton W. SuUMNeERS, of 
Texas. Similar resolutions introduced 
by a number of our distinguished col- 
leagues were also considered involving 
the same subjects. After painstaking 
consideration of the voluminous testi- 
mony presented by distinguished his- 
torians, scholars, and publicists, the com- 
mittee favorably reported the resolution 


with a recommendation that it do pass. 
Unfortunately the measure died on the 
calendar due to the expiration of the 
session. Our chairman has now intro- 
duced a new House resolution desig- 
nated as House Joint Resolution 60, fol- 
lewed by a number of other similar reso- 
lutions introduced by as many of our 
colleagues, proposing a like amendment 
to the Constitution. 

Briefly, the resolution proposes to 
amend the Constitution so that treaties 
may be ratified by a majority vote of 
both the Senate and the House. Before 
such a change can be made the resolu- 
tion must also be passed by the Senate 
and approved by the States. That is the 
process laid down by the Constitution 
itself to govern proposed changes. Itisa 
wise provision, since it affords ample 
time for deliberation and debate in the 
legislature. With a majority of State 
legislatures meeting in 1945, this is a 
particularly appropriate time to submit 
the proposed change in the Constitution 
for their consideration. 

We may expect to hear arguments 
against the proposed change in the 
method of ratifying treaties. Some such 
arguments will be presented on this floor. 
Others will be heard in the Senate, whose 
Members naturally are jealous of their 
prerogatives. Difficulties stand in the 
way of the proposed constitutional 
change, or reform. But, my friends, the 
fact that resistance may be expected in 
the other branch of the Congress should 
not discourage any Member of the House 
who feels that this outmoded clause of 
the Constitution should be altered and 
the power of life and death over treaties 
removed from a minority of the Senate. 

Every good American is proud of the 
Constitution of the United States. As a 
whole it has long been acepted as a model 
by free people everywhere. Any attempt 
to weaken this great instrument would 
be widely and properly resented and op- 
posed by thinking citizens from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific and the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf. By the same token, any 
sincere effort to strengthen the Constitu- 
tion by making it more responsive to the 
will of the rank and file of Americans 
would be welcomed and supported. The 
change now proposed definitely is de- 
signed to strengthen the Constitution. 
Otherwise I would not today be giving 
my support to this joint resolution and 
urging with the earnestness of which 
Iam capable that the House pass it by a 
resounding majority. 

A very casual search of the history of 
the Constitution and -conditions which 
prevailed at the time of its adoption 
leaves no rcom for doubt that the clause 
denying to the House of Representatives 
a voice in the ratification of treaties and 
requiring a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
was the result of compromise. It was a 
question whether the new Republic could 
have a Constitution without this provi- 
sion governing the ratification of 
treaties. The Original States were 
jealous of each other on the one hand 
and jealous of the Central Government 
on the other hand. The smaller States 
were fearful lest they be too greatly 
dominated by the larger States. All-ex- 
pressed fear lest the Federal Government 
be made so sfrong as to endanger or 
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unduly limit the rights of the several 
States. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
met in 1787 controversy was rife not only 
on this particular matter, but on other 
major issues coming before that great 
assembly. Months were required to 
bring into being an instrument which a 
majority of the delegates were willing to 
sign. Indeed controversy over various 
issues became so heated at times that 
members of the Convention despaired of 
arriving at agreement. Fortunately for 
that generation and those which have 
followed, all the States sent as delegates 
to the Convention outstanding men en- 
dowed with the wisdom to know that a 
compromise was justified when unanim- 
ity could not be attained. Otherwise, 
the new Republic must have waited for 
years longer to acquire a workable 
fundamental law. 

One issue raised in the Constitutional 
Convention was that it was called for the 
sole purpose of amending the Articles of 
Confederation, which had not been 
working satisfactorily either from the 
standpoint of the States or the Federal 
Government. The wiser men among the 
delegates demonstrated that the writing 
of a new Constitution amounted to 
nothing more than the amending of the 
Articles of Confederation. A few die- 
hards grew weary and returned to their 
homes and therefore were not present 
when the final draft of the new Consti- 
tution was signed. 

I was greatly interested to learn that 
the clauses of the Constitution govern- 
ing the election of Members of the United 
States was the subject of much contro- 
versy in the constitutional convention. 
Strong men earnestly urged that Mem- 
bers of the other branch of the Congress 
be chosen by the people directly, just as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are chosen. This issue was the 
subject of much debate and deliberation 
and like the clause governing the rati- 
fication of treaties, threatened to split 
the assembly wide open. Ultimately the 
delegates determined to have Senators 
chosen by the legislatures of the several 
States. Senators were so chosen until 
comparatively recent years, when as a 
result of the adoption of the seventeenth 
amendment they were elected directly by 
the people. 

Why was that change made? Prima- 
rily because the direct election of Sen- 
ators by vote of the people of their re- 
spective States was the more democratic 
method of procedure. Who will say that 
in submitting to the States a joint reso- 
lution providing for the direct election 
of Senators, the Congress sought to 
weaken the Constitution? Who will rise 
today and seriously tell the American 
people that we should return to the 
original method and have Senators 
chosen only by the legislatures of the 
States? That question answers itself. 
The people of the United States feel that 
the Constitution was strengthened when 
the seventeenth amendment gave them 
the right to determine directly by their 
votes who should represent the States in 
the United States Senate. The world 
arid society move forward, not back- 
ward, 
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Today we are asked to vote for sub- 
mission to the States a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that 
treaties shall be ratified by majority vote 
of the membership of both the Senate 
and the House. Why is it proposed that 
the House have a voice in treaty ratifi- 
cation? The reason is not far to seek, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are closest to the people for the 
simple reason that every other year they 
must give an accounting to their con- 
stituents, while Members of the Senate 
need give an accounting only every sixth 
year. Since Members of the House must 
maintain closer touch with the people 
in their respective districts, they neces- 
sarily are in position better to know what 
the people are thinking concerning ma- 
jor current issues involving the welfare 
of this great Nation of ours, 

Ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, very recently the peo- 
ple of the United States went to the vot- 
ing places and chose the President who 
shall preside over the Nation for the 
next 4 years. They voted to keep in 
office during that trying period in our 
history the man who had carried the 
burdens of that high office for 12 long 
years. Not a few Members of the House 
thought there should be a change at the 
head of the Government and that a 
younger man should take over the heavy 
burdens of the Presidency. A majority 
of the people determined otherwise and 
voted to keep Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the White House. Those who honestly 
felt that a change was in order and even 
overdue were not happy over the result 
of the voting. But, my friends, they ac- 
cepted that result without question, 
Why? Because a majority of the sov- 
ereign voters of this great country had 
expressed their will. 

We elected our President by majority 
vote. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were chosen by majority vote. 
The one-third of the membership of the 
Senate were elected by majority vote on 
that same November day. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that a majority of the men and 
women in uniform, whether in training 
camps in this country or in combat zones 
overseas, who could not get home to 
vote, cast their ballots for the reelection 
of President Roosevelt, and, by the same 
token, for the election or reelection of 
many Members of this body. 

And while we are speaking of women 
in uniform voting it is well to recall that 
the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in their wisdom made no pro- 
vision for the participation of women in 
political affairs. But for the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution women 
would still be denied the vote in this 
great and free land, and we would not 
number among our Members the gra- 
cious and able women who now sit with 
us on equal terms and help make the 
laws of the land. 

My friends, a fundamental change in 
the Constitution was required before 
Members of the Senate could be elected 
by direct vote of the people. An equally 
fundamental change was required to 
bestow the right of suffrage upon the 
women of America. 
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Every Member of this body recalls 
vividly that the Bill of Rights—the first 
10 amendments—was not in the Consti- 
tution as originally drafted and ratified. 
Every Member likewise recalls that the 
Bill of Rights embodies reservations in- 
sisted upon by the Original States in 
certifying their ratification of the Con- 
stitution. No Member of this Chamber 
or of any other legislative body would 
have the temerity to rise today and say 
the addition of the Bill of Rights weak- 
ened the Constitution or to advocate the 
repeal of the first 10 amendments to that 
great instrument. 

Yet today when supporters of this joint 
resolution seek further to strengthen the 
Constitution by modernizing the ma- 
ehinery for the ratification of treaties 
and make it more responsive to the will 
of the people of the United States we 
find some voicing objections. To my 
mind they are merely conjuring up men- 
tal ghosts. They forget that when the 
Constitution was adopted most of the 
continent was little known to a majority 
of the relatively small population of the 
young Republic. Communications were 
meager and slow, not only between the 
States but between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the governments of other 
nations. 

Times have changed since those rig- 
orous early days. We have the railroad, 
the telegraph, the telephone, radio with 
television just around the corner, and 
aviation, of which few even dreamed in 
1787. Verily the world has grown small- 
er. Space has been annihilated. We 
know within hours—sometimes within 
minutes—happenings in countries sep- 
arated from us by oceans thousands of 
miles wide. Every day untold numbers 
of our military airplanes cross those 
oceans, Many of them raining death and 
destruction on countries whose tyran- 
nical governments sought to deny Amer- 
icans the right to continue to live as a 
free people. 

Millions of the flower of American 
youth face ruthless enemies in combat 
zones literally all over the world, fighting 
to preserve the citadel of liberty—fight- 
ing to put an end forever to the danger 
of military aggression which 5 years ago 
plunged the world into the blobddiest 
holocaust in all history. : 

Yet some Americans—not all of them 
Members of the United States Senate— 
tell us that we must not tamper with 
the Constitution by attempting to mod- 
ernize the machinery for the ratification 
of treaties. When final victory is won 
over our enemies the millions of men— 
and women—in uniform who have re- 
peatedly risked their all will want to 
know that their sacrifice has not been 
in vain. They will want assurance that 
their sons and daughters will not be 
called upon to undergo the terrible hard- 
ships which they faced on land, on the 
seas, and in the air in order that freedom 
and decency might not perish from the 
earth. The loved ones of those who gave 
their all—and the number promises to 
to be shockingly large—demand assur- 
ance that it shall not happen again to 
the sons and daughters of America and 
other lands. 

What we seek to do is to so alter the 
machinery of ratification that a minority 
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of the other branch of the Congress sha!] 
not have the power to reject a treaty 
designed to make the world secure 
against future military aggression. 
There is nothing sacred or complicated 
about the ratification machinery, any 
more than there was about the machin- 
ery originally set up for the election of 
Senators by the legislatures of the States, 
The latter machinery was changed— 
modernized to bring it into closer har- 
mony with democratic processes. That 
is precisely what the pending joint reso- 
lution proposes to do with the machinery 
for ratification. If there ever was any 
justification for placing the power of 
life and death over treaties in the hands 
of one-third and one of the Members 
of the Senate, the period of justifica- 
tion has long since passed. As stated 
at the outset, this machinery was set up 
as the result of compromise in order that 
we might have a Constitution. We can 
concede without a moment’s hesitation 
that that compromise was warranted 
under conditions which prevailed at the 
time of its adoption. Seriously to con- 
tend at this late day that the method of 
ratification must remain intact regard- 
less of world developments is to stultify 
ourselves as thinking citizens and Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States. 

Permit me to say right here that my 
remarks are not intended to be critical of 
the United States Senate. My criticism 
goes to the machinery for the ratification 
of treaties set up long ago when the 
Nation was young and conditions wholly 
different from what they are today. 
Members of the Senate as now consti- 
tuted had nothing whatever to do with 
the clause in the Constitution requiring 
a two-thirds‘vote of that body to ratify 
treaties and denying to Members of the 
House, the legislative body closest to the 
people, any voice in ratification. What 
is true of the Senate today has been true 
of that body down through the years. 
Ratification was made a senatorial pre- 
rogative by the Constitution. I do not 
blame Members of the Senate today or 
in past years for zealously guarding that 
prerogative. 

But, my friends, I do most earnestly 
appeal to the Senate as now constituted 
to pass upon this proposed change in the 
national interest—in the interest of all 
humanity—as the time approaches for 
the consideration of treaties to make the 
Nation and the world secure against 
future military aggression. I advance 
no contention that by and large the Sen- 
ate has abused its constitutional preroga- 
tive in passing upon treaties submitted 
by the Executive. But I do contend most 
emphatically that in certain predomi- 
nantly important crises a minority of 
that body has rejected treaties which 
might well have changed the course of. 
history and averted the conflagration 
now sweeping the earth. 

I have particular reference to the 
Versailles Treaty. We all know what 





-happened to it. While a majority of the 


Senate in that day favored ratification 
of that treaty and the active participa- 
tion of the United States in the League 
of Nations, more than one-third of the 
Members of that body voted against rati- 
fication. The United States emerged 
from World War No. 1 the most powerful 
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among the nations of the world. Yet by 
rejecting the Versailles Treaty a minority 
of the Senate made it impossible for the 
Nation to assert its leadership. 

Some ask why it is proposed to make 
the House of Representatives a part of 
the machinery for ratifying treaties. 
The answer is clear. The House is closest 
to the American people for the simple 
reason that its Members must face their 
constituents every other year. There is 
another reason. All legislation enacted 
by the Congress must be approved by the 
House. Most treaties require legislative 
implementation. Such implementation 
would be more readily approved by the 
House if its Members shared the re- 
sponsibility for ratification. Certainly 
the House would withhold necessary leg- 
islative support with great reluctance if 
it had an active part in ratification. No 
Member of either body can seriously 
question the power of the House to vitiate 
a treaty which the Senate has ratified by 
refusing to pass necessary supporting 
legislation. In my judgment, the House 
would take such a position with reluc- 
tance, but the power to do so unquestion- 
ably exists. I, for one, would be greatly 
distressed if the House found itself im- 
pelled to adopt such a course. 

While feeling very strongly that the 
House should have a voice in treaty rati- 
fication and that ratification should be 
had by majority vote of both branches— 
the democratic way—I would be willing 
to agree to a compromise and permit the 
Senate alone to approve or reject treaties 
by majority vote. This would deprive 
a minority of the Senate of the power of 
life and death over treaties. Should 
such a compromise be necessary in order 
to insure a partial reform in the machin- 
ery of ratification it would have my sup- 
port, in the confidence that at some later 
time a further change could be effected 
giving the House its rightful part in the 
machinery of ratification. 

It is my earnest hope that no such 
compromise will be found necessary. I 
feel very strongly that if Members of 
both branches of the Congress give this 
grave matter the objective study its im- 
portance demands no question of com- 
promise will arise and the American peo- 
ple, through the legislatures of the 
States, will have the opportunity to make 
effective this long overdue constitutional 
reform. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I wish to compliment 
my colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, upon the most excellent pres- 
entation that he is making of this sub- 
ject. It seems to me that it is funda- 
mental and one of the most important 
single steps, perhaps, aside from win- 
ning the war, that has come before this 
Congress. 

With reference_to the statement that 
he made on the Senate action of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, may I ask this question, 
Does the gentleman feel that there is 
much chance that we shall have an en- 
lightened foreign policy, and that we 
shall build an organization to preserve 
the peace of the future if we continue 
this two-thirds rule? 


Mr. BRYSON. Ido not believe so. I 
believe it would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the entire country if the rati- 
fication machinery was altered or 
changed as suggested. 

May I say also, in response to the 
compliment paid me by the distinguished 
colleague, that I read with deep interest 
his own speech made in this Chamber 
some weeks ago on this all-important 
subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PatTman] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


PREVENTION OF INFLATION—CRISIS 
FACED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Government’s effort to control inflation 
we are facing a very serious crisis. While 
our sons are meeting the supreme test 
on the battle fronts of the world, we are 
meeting the supreme test here in our 
efforts to control inflation. The people 
who have fixed incomes, fixed salaries, 
fixed wages, or a fixed amount that they 
must live on each year, will be the first 
sufferers from inflation. The first time 
in history a major power has attempted 
to control inflation during war time was 
attempted by our Government and has 
been attempted by our Government dur- 
ing this war. It has never been con- 
trolled before in the history of the world. 

ACTUALLY WORKED 


Price control has actually worked in 
our country. We have evidence to sub- 
stantiate that statement. It has not 
worked in some other countries, as you 
know. If we had had no control this 
time and prices had been left to rise as 
they did in World War No. 1 when we 
had no control, our national debt today 
would be $80,000,000,000 more as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, by reason of the cost of 
the war alone. It is an easy matter to 
determine how much has been saved. 
Just determine how high prices of cer- 
tain things were during the first war and 
how high they have gone during this war, 
how well they have been kept down, de- 
termine how much the Government has 
purchased from money borrowed by the 
Government from its citizens, and you 
can easily determine how much has been 
saved. Eighty billion dollars saved on 
the war alone to date is a lot of money, 
interest on that amount for 1 year is 
much more than has been spent by 
O. P. A. and economic stabilization since 
the war commenced. 

The price of steel, for instance, has not 
gone up 1 penny in 5 years. The price of 

The price of steel, for instance, has not 
gone up a cent. The line has been held 
on those things that enter into the cost 
of the war in the greatest way. 

By reason of holding down those 
prices, the cost of the war is $80,000,- 
000,000 less today than it would have 
been. In addition, the savings to the 
consumers of America have been $56,- 
000,000,009. So there is a big difference 
in what we actually have and what we 
would have had if prices had been un- 
harnessed or uncontrolled. 

I could pick out a few commodities, 
but take sugar, for instance. Its price 
just after the First World War was five 
times as high as it is now. Sugar is a 
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very scarce, a limited commodity, one 
that is much sought after. Imagine how 
much the price of sugar would go up now 
if people could just go in and bid against 
one another for that scarce commodity. 
Thirty-five cents would not be a good 
start for the price that would certainly 
be paid without any controls. 


MUST HAVE SUPPORT OF FEOPLE 


So O. P. A. has actually worked; price 
control has actually worked. We have 
the proof of it. Will it continue to func- 
tion? Yes; if it has the support of the 
American people and the American Con- 
gress. But we cannot expect it to work 
unless it has the support of the American 
people. 

GREAT CRISIS FACED 

At the end of this year, the people of 
the United States will have $38,000,- 
000,000 more money earned this year 
than they have been able to spend for all 
the goods and services they could obtain. 
Those dollars are considered dangerous 
dollars. People would use them to get 
out and bid against one another for any- 
thing they want, to the extent that the 
prices would go sky high, if permitted. 
That must not be permitted for their own 
sake. 

May I call your attention to one single 
thing that represents a great danger in 
addition to what I have said. The in- 
flation of 1920 was caused when we had 
no more than 25 percent as much actual 
money in the hands of the people as we 
have today. Then the inflation was 
caused when there was about $53 per 
capita in circulation. Today there is well 
over $200 per capita in circulation or 
almost 300 percent more. There is over 
$25,000,000,000 in the pockets and tills of 
the people, in the matresses, and hidden 
in the different places where people hide 
money. That money makes a situation 
where price control is most difficult and 
where black markets are encouraged to 
flourish, with that much money. So I 
repeat, we are facing the greatest crisis 
we have ever faced here on the home 
front. 

I know orders are issued which we do 
not like and which we do not see the 
necessity for, but I do not care how an- 
noying and irritating an order may be 
that is issued by the agencies that deal 
with price stabilization, it is unimpor- 
tant in relation to the importance of 
saving this country from inflation. So 
I take this time today to invite the 
attention of the Members of Congress to 
the fact that if the Congress does not 
encourage price control ana stabiliza- 
tion in every way there is a possibility 
that we shall face the same kind of in- 
flation that people are facing in other 
countries of the world. 

NO POLITICS IN PRICE CONTROL 


This is a time when there should be 
no politics in price control. It is un- 
popular to advocate price control, it is 
an unpopular thing to say when you say 
that we should have rules and rationing 
cf commodities, we should have fixed 
prices, and things like that. People do 
not like it. It is unpopular. That is 
the reason I say it is time that we should 
rise above politics, not have it in politics, 
but do everything that is necessary to 
back up and support this program 
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against inflation. This is no time for 
criticism that is not the constructive 
type of criticism. I do not blame any- 
one for uttering constructive criticism, 
but nothing can be accomplished by the 
type of criticism that is not constructive 
and does not serve any particular pur- 
pose. It is not helpful in this fight for 
price stabilization. So I appeal to the 
newspapers, the commentators, the pub- 
lic speakers, and those who are con- 
stantly before the public with their 
writings and with their words, to coop- 
erate with their Government in this 
greatest and most supreme effort that 
has ever been made to control prices, to 
the extent that we will save our country 
from inflation. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
man. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I am sure we all ap- 
preciate the interest the gentleman from 
Texas has demonstrated in the past in 
connection with this problem. There is 
a question I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman. It may not be exactly in line 
with what he is saying here, but I think 
it is, because the gentleman touched 
upon the fact that price control is not 
in itself a very popular thing. Of 
course, in peacetime I do not think we 
would want it to become a popular thing 
because it is a little out of line with our 
conception of a free economy. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; when we are back 
to full peacetime production there will 
be no need for it and it should be en- 
tirely taken off. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Yes; but I just received 
a letter this morning from a constituent 
of mine who is in the retail gasoline 
business. I want to get the benefit of 
the knowledge which the gentleman pos- 
sesses about this thing and I would like 
to have his idea on it. This constituent 
tells me in analyzing his business he saw 
his costs had increased more than he 
thought they should have increased in 
the handling of his business. So, in the 
course of his investigation he found out 
that the refinery from whom he had 
been buying his gasoline, perhaps 
through an honest mistake, had in- 
creased the price of gasoline to him 1 
cent per gallon. When he found that 
out he made an application to the O. P. A. 
to increase his retail price since he 
felt that increase was coming to him. 
So they sent their auditors out and 
they went through his books and found 
out that the refinery had increased the 
price. They took it up with the refinery 
and had them make a substantial remit- 
tance. However, they made the remit- 
tance to the O. P. A., but he cannot get 
that money. 

Mr.PATMAN. There is a law on that. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Those are things which 
happen. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is a law on the 
statute books which permits your retail- 
er to sue in the courts if it is necessary 
and recover three times the amount that 
he was overcharged. 

: Mr. RIZLEY. Iam familiar with that 
aw. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. RIZLEY. There is no argument 
between the refinery and the retailer. 
The retailer does not want to recover 
three times the amount that he was over- 
charged. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that is an 
individual case. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I know, but there are 
many individual cases. 

Mr. PATMAN. However, we are not 
willing to destroy price control because 
of that. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Certainly not. . 

Mr. PATMAN. We do not want to 
destroy price control just because of some 
isolated case which we will admit for 
the purpose of this discussion does repre- 
sent an injustice. You see, there are 
8,000,000 different commodities and dif- 
ferent prices. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I understand, but it 
seems to me that in the administering 
of the law a lot of these things could be 
avoided. 

Mr. PATMAN. Why certainly, and 
they are being avoided. Mistakes are be- 
ing corrected every day. I venture to 
say they made every effort to correct 
that mistake. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Well, there was not any 
trouble about it at all. They simply 
wanted to call it to the attention of the 
refinery. They paid the money. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is an isolated 
case and I am sure it must be an isolated 
case. I am not willing to destroy the 
whole price-control program and I know 
the gentleman is not willing to destroy 
the whole price-control program because 
there might happen to be certain cases 
of injustice. -. & 

Mr. RIZLEY. No; of course not. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe you will find 
that under Mr. Chester Bowles’ admin- 
istration every effort is being made to 
correct mistakes which will occur. In 
times gone by charges were made that 
the O. P. A. was not making a very 
strong effort to correct the known obvi- 
ous mistakes. But that charge cannot 
be made at the present time. I think 
they have done a wonderful job, consid- 
ering that they are dealing with 8,000,- 
000 different commodities and with about 
138,000,000 different people. It is a tre- 
mendous task. A certain number of 
mistakes, of course, are to be expected. 
At the same time, when they are pointed 
out they should be corrected and cor- 
rected quickly. .I hope that they will be 
corrected quickly in the future. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star paying 
tribute to the rural free delivery man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Grsson] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
progress of time has ever brought this 
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Nation of ours to the place in its history 
where plain talk is needed, that place 
has now been reached. 

It is agreed by all clear-thinking 
Americans that the recent removal of 
Jesse Jones as head of the Department of 
Commerce is a national tragedy. Much 
has been said pro and con on this sub- 
ject, but as yet I have neither seen nor 
heard any plain talk. If I have a vir. 
tue, it is a courage strong enough to 
stand up over any personal or political 
expediency and speak my convictions 
without fear of their results. Before I 
would be directed in my thoughts and 
expressions, I would retire from political 
life. 

I want it clearly understood that I 
realize and concede that it is the right, 
privilege, and prerogative of the Presi- 
dent to select his own Cabinet with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and I 
further realize and concede that it is his 
responsibility. I equally realize and 
concede it is my right as a citizen of the 
United States and as a Member of this 
House to have and express an opinion 
with regard to the exercise of that right 
and privilege. 

I think one of the first and most sacred 
duties of any public servant is to impart 
facts to the people whom he has been 
privileged to represent. One of the rea- 
sons our country is in its present condi- 
tion is that on too many occasions those 
representing the people in different posi- 
tions of trust have for various reasons 
failed to disclose facts within their 
knowledge and permit propaganda to go 
to the public upon which it forms its 
opinion. This Nation is under a debt of 
lasting gratitude to that great American, 
Jesse Jones, for bringing this matter in 
its real colors to the attention of the 
public. Let the public form its own 
opinions, but let those opinions spring 
from truth and fact and not from a 
group of hypocritical, sugar-coated 
statements that have not even been 
dipped into the trough of truth. 

The President gave over his own sig- 
nature the following reason for replacing 
Jones with Wallace: gr 

Henry Wallace deserves almost any service 
which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form. I told him this at the end of the 
campaign, in which he displayed the utmost 
devotion to our cause, traveling almost inces- 
santly and working for the success of the 
ticket in a great many parts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, he gave 
of his utmost toward the victory which 
ensued. 

He has told me that he thought he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for which he is fully 
suited. And I feel, therefore, that the Vice 


President should have this post in the new 
administration. 

It is for this reason only that I am asking 
you to relinquish this present post for Henry, 
and I want to tell you that it is in no way 
a lack of appreciation for all that you have 
done, and that I hope you will continue to be 
a part of the Government. 


After assigning affirmatively the pay- 
ment of a political debt as the sole rea- 
son for the appointment of Wallace, he 
very forcibly expressed his full confidence 
in Jones and complimented in high tones 
his management of the heavy responsi- 
bilities the trust carried. 
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Let us first consider what the duties 
of this position are. It is the manage- 
ment of the largest financial institution 
in the world, the control of many bil- 
lions of dollars in money and property. 
The economic structure of this Nation 
rests clearly on this Department, and 
with the proper management of this De- 
partment we survive as a free and inde- 
pendent Nation. With improper man- 
agement the economical structure of the 
Nation perishes and the greatest 
democracy ever enjoyed by a free people 
likewise perishes. The independence of 
man will perish and die. 

The only source that has questioned 
the ability of that great American, Jesse 
Jones, to successfully handle this great 
task has been that notorious ally of the 
Communists, who are boring into this 
Government, that slander sheet known as 
PM printed in New York City. The only 
reason it gives for knowing Jones is 
not competent to handle these billions of 
the taxpayers’ money is that if he lets 
a dollar out he is going to be assured he 
can collect it with interest. In other 
words they want it thrown away. Have 
we reached such an era of deterioration 
in this generation that we are simple 
enough to say that the only branch of our 
Government that is in business must 
abandon all rules of business policy and 
administration? 

Now let us analyze this political pay-off 
and see just who has been paid off. It is 
well known that at the convention in 
Chicago the Democrats of the Nation 
repudiated Henry Wallace and all his 
revolutionary philosophy, all his zeal for 
regimentation and Government owner- 
ship and control of American enterprise, 
It was definitely seen that he was a po- 
litical liability instead of an asset, save 
and except with the C. I. O. Political 
Action Committee, and its Sidney Hill- 
man and his communistic cohorts, and 
for this reason he was dropped from the 
ticket over the protest of Sidney Hill- 
man, The only votes that Wallace 
could control were radical labor, the 
C. I. O. gang, and the Communist. 

This is common knowledge and no man 
who is fair and informed will question 
this statement. Therefore, when Wallace 
is given the machine to control every 
heartbeat of American enterprise, who is 
being rewarded? None other than Sid- 
ney Hillman and his C. I. O. gang and 
brother Communists. God forbid that 
this gang has placed in its lap the control 
of this Nation by placing this power in 
its hands to regiment, socialize, and take 
over free enterprise and burn from the 
dreams of those who love America the 
Jast hope of maintaining a free state. 

Had any of you considered how quickly 
this great stroke followed the actual 
taking of the oath of office by the Presi- 
dent? The social features of the inaugu- 
ration could not have been over before 
this history-making letter was on its way 
to Mr. Jones. Now be fair with yourself, 
when did all this happen, before or after 
the inauguration, at the convention in 
Chicago or after? You may answer for 
yourself. 

I want to commend our senior Senator 
from Georgia, the Honorable WALTER F. 





Georce, for introducing a resolution, 
which if successfully passed would at 
least preserve part of the resources of 
our Government, and to state that I shall 
vigorously support the same when it 
reaches the House. It is, however, a 
pitiful spectacle when you are forced to 
move the dog from the kennel to keep his 
life’s blood from being sucked out by the 
fleas. It would have been so much better 
to have killed the fleas, as would have 
been done by the patriots who built the 
structure of this great Republic. The 
courage of the personnel of the Congress, 
Senate and Hause, must now undergo the 
Supreme test. Will we cast aside 
thoughts of favors, hopes of political ad- 
vancement, and serve as the saviors of 
this.Nation, for which our positions were 
created; or will we permit the destruc- 
tion of the bulwark of American liberty 
and permit the ideals for which our boys 
are fighting to be sold for a mess of po- 
litical pottage and them to come back to 
a land where opportunity exists no more, 
where individual initiative is scorned 
and anarchy rules? You must answer 
for your own soul. Will you permit the 
will of the people to be defeated by pow- 
erful minorities and ignored by the serv- 
ants of the Government? 


V’hen the legislature ceases to protect 
the property or betrays the liberty of the 
people, then free Jovernment is at an 
end. Freedom is based on reason, knowl- 
edge is clearness of thought. Liberty is 
correlated to the advancement of culture 
and the progress of civilization. Men can 
govern themselves by reasoned virtue. 
To be freemen we must be reasonable. 
There must be independence of judg- 
ment. Is it reasonable to turn these bil- 
lions of dollars and the power they carry, 
over to one so totally void of ability to 
master such a task. If there is anyone 
who questions the inability of Mr. Wal- 
lace to discharge these great responsi- 
bilities let them look into his personal 
business career. It speaks for itself. His 
total lack of business ability is the least 
argument against him. It is universally 
known that he is a dreamer that has 
never awakened. An idealist who has 
never had a practical thought. A man 
who has consistently agreed with and 
sponsored the ideals and the theories of 
the C. I. O. and Communist element of 
this country whose every thought is for- 
eign to, and destructive of, American 
ideals. He is the man who at every 


opportunity has taken a broadside at . 


free enterprise, who has consistently 
sought to regiment our people as a 
theme and theory of government, and 
not for emergency reasons. He is the 
man who not so long ago advanced 
the idea of abandoning agriculture in 
the United States, and looking to South 
American countries for our food sup- 
ply, taking from us our greatest strong- 
hold of independence. He seeks a social 
revolution, dreams of setting up a paren- 
tal government. He boasts of being a 
liberal. He is the kind of liberal that 
will give everything possessed by our 
people away, and leave us perished as a 
Nation, and our people in a state of serf- 
dom. When our Nation is reduced to this 
status, you will see Christian religion 


perish from the world and civilization 
thrown back bordering on the dark ages. 

If you are not convinced get the issues 
of all the Communist papers for the past 
few days and see if they are not all sup- 
porting him. See if every big boss of the 
C. I. O. has not endorsed him, save and 
except the big chief, Sidney Hillman, 
which, within itself is proof that Sidney 
has a definite reason for keeping quiet. 
The PM further boasts that all the big- 
shot Negroes of New York are supporting 
Wallace. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In the list of those 
who have endorsed Mr. Wallace, it might 
be well to put in Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Hig- 
gins, two of the outstanding industrial- 
ists of our Nation. 

Mr. GIBSON. Would the gentleman 
like to put in Earl Browder and Harry 
Bridges, too? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It would not be the 
first time that Earl Browder or Harry 
Bridges had supported a good cause. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman possibly 
thinks that their entire theory is for the 
betterment of American life. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be responsible 
for what I think. I would like the gen- 
tleman to state what he thinks. 

Mr. GIBSON. If the gentleman is not 
willing to answer questions, for God’s 
sake keep your seat and do not ask them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think I can answer 
them in my own time. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Is the gentleman one 
of those who criticized Henry Wallace 
for advocating a quart of milk a day for 
each child? 

Mr. GIBSON. That is so childish I 
would not connect it with the name 
“child.” Is that a sufficient answer? 

Mr, SAVAGE. I think so. 

Mr. GIBSON. Who is going to milk 
the cows? Does the gentleman want 
the job? 

Mr.SAVAGE. Does not the gentleman 
believe that the policy of Mr. Wallace is 
pretty close to the policy of the admin- 
istration and would carry out the poli- 
cies of the administration as well as Mr. 
Jones? 

Mr. GIBSON. I think it is pretty 
closely related to the policies of the ad- 
ministration, and I may say further that 
I want every person in the world to have 
a quart of milk who has got energy 
enough to milk a cow, but I do not want 
to send the gentleman out to do that. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I believe he was the 
first man to advocate that. Does the 
gentleman know that at the inaugural 
dinner, where the electors of the United 
States were present, Henry Wallace re- 
ceived a much greater and a much 
longer ovation than any other of the 
dignitaries present? 

Mr. GIBSON. Greater than the Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. SAVAGE. The President was not 
there; Mrs. Roosevelt was. 
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Mr. GIBSON. Does the gentleman 
know why he was not? The gentleman 
seems to be pretty well informed. Why 
was the President not there? 

Mr. SAVAGE. I think that is irrele- 
vant to the question, but I doubt if Mr. 
Wallace would receive a greater ovation 
than the President. Nevertheless, there 
are people throughout the United States 
who believe that Wallace stands for the 
things and the hopes for the kind of 
administration they want, and it seems 
that the people believe that the only 
man qualified to take part in government 
should be—— 

Mr. GIBSON. I do not yield to the 
gentleman to make a speech, 

Mr.SAVAGE. A businessman, and we 
are looking for a human administration 
as well as a business administration. 

Mr. GIBSON. A human administra- 
tion! Would the gentleman on his own 
time explain what it takes to make a hu- 
man administration? Is that that dream 
world that you folks are thinking about 
where nobody works and where every- 
body slides through, on a path of roses? 

Mr. SAVAGE. It is a world where we 
will have 60,000,000 jobs so that every- 
body has an opportunity to work. 

Mr. GIBSON. That is right. Now 
we have the information before us. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Has the gen- 
tleman read the very fine editorial in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in support 
of Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. GIBSON. 
it? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. 
imagine. 

Mr. GIBSON. The gentleman imag- 
ines? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. GIBSON. The trouble with you 
folks is that you imagine too much and 
know too little. I ask the people of 
this Nation is it reasonable to think 
that the C. I. O., the Communist, and 
the class of Negro leadership that has 
been a millstone around the necks of 
the decent Negroes of this Nation, has 
the best interest of the destiny of this 
Commonwealth at heart, or are they 
motivated by selfish and sinister pur- 
poses. If these are the people who are 
to direct the future of the Nation built 
by the brains of such statesmen as 
Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
and the blood of all the heroes who 
have made the supreme sacrifice that 
freedom may live, God pity your children. 
They do not think in terms of liberty 
and freedom, of individual initiative, of 
reward in proportion to effort, but in 
terms of regimentation, collectivism, and 
destruction of every principle that has 
made America great. This is the crowd 
that Wallace has lived with, thought 
with, and worked with, and is the crowd 
that he will continue to work with, or 
better said, for. It is said that to the 
victor belongs the spoils, and truly if this 
crowd is permitted to be the victor in this 
matter they will spoil everything held 
dear to the heart of every true American, 


Ihave not. Who wrote 


The editor, I 
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Do you think he will desert them? He 
certainly should not, for with them he 
has stood at all times and they have been 
his chief support in all his efforts. 

It is generally said even by those who 
oppose Wallace that he is sincere and 
we will concede that this is true. Gen- 
erally sincerity is a virtue, but it is doubt- 
ful in this case. If he were not sincere 
we could entertain hopes of reforming 
him and bringing him back to the good 
old American way of doing things, but 
the light has ceased to burn and I see no 
hopes that the sinner may return. 

As said before, the George resolution 
is meritorious. It will save some of the 
resources of the Government; but it is 
not enough. With all these vast sums 
taken from his control he would still 
have access, as Secretary of Commerce, 
to much information from the files and 
records of all businesses of the Nation. 
You and every informed person knows 
what that would mean. Nothing more 
or less than that Philip Murray, Dan 
Tobin, Harry Bridges, and other labor 
racketeers in the country will have ac- 
cess to information from records of ev- 
ery business firm in the Nation that they 
want. 

I hope that the Senate will refuse to 
confirm his appointment so that those 
who are fighting on the many battle 
fronts of the world may at least have 
hope of returning to a country with a 
few of.the ideals remaining for which 
they fought. 

There is no need for any one to mince 
words on this subject, as it is commonly 
known that Wallace is the brains c. all 
the forces who have and are trying to 
tear down every American tradition and 
establish total regimentation of man and 
property in this country. 

They shout from the housetops the 
terrors of a capitalistic form of govern- 
ment. Yet our youth has been told, and 
properly so, that they should be proud 
to die for this great country of ours. 
They know that it has been built from 
a wilderness to its present greatness un- 
der a capitalistic form of government, 
but yet, while 10 percent of our people 
are away fighting and dying to protect 
it, they are trying to destroy it by con- 
demning the system by which it was 
made great, and a haven for men who 
love freedom and justice. If this Con- 
gress does not stop this crowd, the same 
bunch that was responsible for strikes 


- and shut dawns when our boys were 


dying for munitions and fighting equip- 
ment, and who have become rich out of 
this racketeering, before they destroy 
this country, we will not be worthy of our 
returning heroes. 

If this crowd is permitted to socialize 
this country and my children have to live 
under the whims of an anarchist, the 
pages of history will disclose that I op- 
posed the march of destruction that we 
see every day and fought for the pres- 
ervation of democracy and the liberties 
of man in the Nation where civiliza- 
tion has been a symbol of American life. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr, Brooxs] is recognized for 
1 hour, 
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REPORT ON HOUSE MILITARY AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE TRIP TO EUROPE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time today to report on 
the recent trip of the Committee on 
Military Affairs overseas. In making 
this report I do it personally. It is not 
a committee report but a personal re- 
port. I want to take the first part of the 
time in narrating briefly the course of 
the trip, the chronological sequence of 
our trip overseas, and then, in the last 
part, I shall make some observations and 
recommendations. 

Mr. Speaker, some time last summer a 
number of Members of this House felt 
that a committee from this Congress 
should visit the battlefields of Europe. 
We felt that this should be done at the 
proper time and in such a way as not to 
disturb the commanding officers, whose 
minds should be on their work, and, at 
the same time, we could gain first-hand 
information as to conditions in our 
armies abroad. We gained the consent 
of the War Department, and, as guests of 
the Department, on November 23, at 
3:20 p. m., we left the national port of 
aerial embarkation at Washington. 

The party consisted of 17 members of 
the Military Affairs Committee, together 
with accompanying officers and crew 
from the War Department. Col. C. J. 
Hauck, Jr., was in command of the party 
for the War Department. Most of the 
trip was made in C-—54 Army planes, 
which are the regular four-motored 
Army carrier planes, and the only altera- 
tion made on the planes was the addition 
of seats for our committee. 

This inspection trip lasted from No- 
vember 23 to December 20—4 weeks, to 
be exact. During this time the commit- 
tee traveled some 15,000 miles by plane, 
several thousand miles by automobile, 
and several hundred by train. We vis- 
ited installations in England, France, 
and Italy, and battlefields in France and 
Italy. We also inspected the bomb 
damage in parts of England as a result 
of the earlier blitz and as a result of the 
V-1 and V-2 bombs. We talked with 
most of the high-ranking officers of our 
Army and discussed their problems with 
them. 

After we left the airport here at Wash- 
ington on the way over, we landed at 
Bermuda and the Azores, each for a few 
hours; and then proceeded to London, 
arriving at an airport about 30 miles out- 
side of the city, Saturday noon, Novem- 
ber 25, 1944. After clearing customs and 
going through the customary greetings, 
we obtained a hotel room and spent the 
night in London. On Sunday morning, 
some of the party went to church and 
following this, we drove on an inspection 
trip of the bomb damage of this great 
city. Our party was especially impressed 
with the tremendous amount of damage 
being done to the buildings and the peo- 
ple by the V-1 and V-2 bombs. We 
especially examined the devastation from 
one of the V-2 bombs which had fallen 
just recently and which had destroyed 
several blocks of flats and apartment 
houses in a densely populated part of 
London. Workers were still probing the 


ruins, looking for the bodies of the dead 
at the time our party inspected this 
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scene of brutality. The effects of the 
earlier blitz bombing was not so appar- 
ent as that of the later blitz bombing, 
although whole blocks which at one time 
had contained buildings, were cleared 
away for several miles and at the time 
we saw them, were smooth as the palm 
of the hand. ‘ 

After only 1 day in London, the party 
boarded a special train which had been 
prepared for General Eisenhower’s use 
in England and traveled from one place 
of inspection to another. The train was 
puilt along the English plan and con- 
tained facilities for the use of the gen- 
eral and his staff while traveling. By 
using this train, we were able to travel 
at night and inspect during the daytime. 

We first inspected the docks and wharf 
facilities of Liverpool, watching some of 
our boats unload their cargoes. It so 
happened that the Army transport 
Chateau Thierry was there, tied up at 
the docks, loaded with wounded soldiers 
returning home. We visited it and fully 
inspected its accommodations for the 
wounded. 

Following this, in rapid order, the com- 
mittee visited Speke Field and saw the 
work being. done in assembling our 
planes and putting them in condition to 
fly. The work of the British girl me- 
chanics and helpers on the planes was 
especially interesting to me; and I was 
told that these British girls are hired by 
our Army and turned out excellent work 
for us, saving the armed services of many 
men for duty at the front. 

We then visited the Three hundred and 
Twelfth Station Hospital and the Three 
Hundred and Fifth Station Hospital, the 
latter of which is known as rehabilitation 
center No. 1, both béing Iccated in south- 
ern England. At the former hospital, 
mild psychiatric cases are being treated 
with most excellent results obtained. In 
fact, something like 30 percent of these 
patients are returned to their former 
combat units within a few weeks and 
practically 100 percent of them are re- 
turned to duty, following about 27 to 35 
days’ treatment. At the rehabilitation 
center No. 1, we saw men who had re- 
ceived bone injuries, such as broken arms 
and legs, in the process of being given 
special exercises and treatments to re- 
store to the injured member the full and 
normal use of it. These patients were 
going thru all kinds of exercises for the 

purpose of giving suppleness and agility 
to the injured part of the anatomy. In 
one instance, we found that some of them 
were engaged in a simulated attack with 
rifles firing and guns barking and men 
running and hugging the earth, all for 
the purpose of restoring to them the nor- 
mal use of their bodies. 

While in the United Kingdom, we vis- 
ited two general depots and one quarter- 
master depot. One of the general depots 
was devoted to the stocking of an enor- 
mous number of automobile parts of 
every conceivable kind and character. 
Another one was devoted to salvage op- 
erations. In this plant millions of arti- 
cles such as field ranges, lanterns, hel- 
mets, office furniture, typewriters, calcu- 
lators, adding machines, duplicators, all 
types of tentage, army shoes, gloves, and 


all kinds of wearing apparel were being 
mended, reconditioned, and put in excel- 
lent shape for future use by our troops. 
The chart for this depot shows that ma- 
terials having a replacement cost of 
$1,293,186.54 had been completely sal- 
vaged at this depot from May 15 to 
November 24, 1944. In these operations, 
Italian “cooperatives” and_ British 
women are doing valuable work in assist- 
ing the soldiers in this important work. 
Prisoners of war, also, are being used 
effectively. 

On the last day of our stay in Eng- 
land, the committee witnessed a bomb- 
ing mission take off from one of the 
Eighth Air Force fields for operations 
over Germany. On the day we were 
there the specific target was an oil re- 
finery over Germany; and 1,400 bombers 
participated in this mission. When they 
were out of sight, General Doolittle, who 
is in command, escorted our party to the 
fighter field, and we witnessed our fight- 
ers leave the ground about 1 hour after 
the bombers had left. There were abcut 
600 to 800 fighters in this operation. One 
of the features of this mission, which 
impresseu. everyone very much, was the 
early morning briefing—it was 4 a. m.— 
of the pilots and crew of the bombers. 
We heard them discuss the mission, refer 
to the difficulties of terrain and the 
enemy flak and air opposition, the 
weather conditions over the target, the 
place of rendezvous with the fighter 
planes, and many other things of fasci- 
nating interest to every member of the 
committee. Out of this mission on this 
day, the Eighth Air Force lost only 4 
planes. 

On the morning of November 30, the 
committee flew to Cherbourg, France. 
We arrived there in time to spend the af- 
ternoon visiting the scene of the D-day 
operation on the Normandy coast. We 
stood on the beach where the initial land- 
ing had occurred, and Col. Eugene M. 
Coffee, who was one of the first Army 
engineers to set foot on French soil, 
pointed out to us just how the operation 
was handled on Utah beach. He ex- 
plained how the initial landing occurred, 
the blasting of great gaps in the anti- 
tank wall, the scraping of the bottoms of 
many small boats on the beaches, the 
noise of infantry storming ashore, and 
the withering cross-fire of the enemy’s 
big guns. He explained how a score of 
large ships were brought over from Eng- 
land loaded with ballast and sunk off- 
shore to form a breakwater harbor for 
our ships to unload, the constant and un- 
relenting efforts to rush men and equip- 
ment forward to back up the beachhead 
once it was established and the Spear- 
head as it moved inland. The cemeter- 
ies located at Eglise attest in mute lan- 
guage, only too well, to the ferocity of the 
struggle to gain possession of the Nor- 
mandy peninsula. 

On the following morning our com- 
mittee flew over the harbor of Cherbourg, 
which is being used extensively by our 
Army and Navy, and witnessed from the 
air the studied and effective work of the 
German demolition squads. Installa- 
tions and dock facilities of all kinds had 
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been destroyed beyond hope of salvage 
or use. 

As we flew along the coast we observed 
the effect of the terrific battle for pos- 
session of the Normandy peninsula— 
the contact point between the British 
and American forces—upon the small 
coastal towns, especially at Caen, where 
it reached its terrible crescendo. At Le 
Havre we inspected the water front. We 
saw the German strong points and pill 
boxes with reinforced concrete many 
feet thick imbedded deeply in the sands 
of the beach; saw the many ships sunk 
in the harbor in such places as to give 
our people the greatest possible trouble; 
observed the efforts of our engineers to 
bridge over the sunken ships and to build 
suitable temporary port facilities; 
watched the unloading of ships to the 
Army ducks and from the ducks to the 
shore; drove through the warehouses be- 
ing restored to use; and commented on 
the tremendous amount of civilian de- 
struction of houses and places of busi- 
ness on the Le Havre water front. It is 
said that 6,000 civilians perished in the 
bombing and shelling of the Le Havre 
water front, before its final liberation. 

From the port of Le Havre the com- 
mittee proceeded to Paris, where rooms 
were obtained which we used as long as 
we were in France. On Sunday, Decem- 
ber 2, at the E. T. O. U.S. A., with Gen- 
eral Lee and his staff, we were briefed on 
all matters connected with the commu- 
nications zone. At this point I want to 
pay a compliment to the general and his 
staff upon the thorough and most cour- 
teous manner in which they gave the 
committee full information on the con- 
ditions prevailing in the communications 
zone and the many problems which the 
Army must meet and solve. I am sure 
that after almost 12 hours of this brief- 
ing our committee left headquarters with 
a far greater appreciation of the tremen- 
dous job the running of a war 3,500 miles 
from home has turned out to be. The 
tremendous problems of supply and of 
communications especially impressed 
many members of the group. 

Early the next morning our committee 
proceeded by automobile to the advanced 
section of the communications zone and 
visited a large supply depot there.. The 
impressive thing at this depot was the 
use of Russian women who had been 
brought to France by the Germans in 
doing much of the repair work there. 
At the same time, we visited a medical 
depot where a large stock of captured 
German medical supplies was being as- 
sorted by ourmen. The German names 
on the boxes and the supplies were being 
changed for American names and they 
were all being properly assorted under 
their American names. 

Operating from headquarters, the ad- 
vanced section of the communications 
zone, the committee visited a field hos- 
pital in Belgium, a heavy automotive 
maintenance company and certain other 
advanced section installations. At the 
same time some of the members of the 
committee visited the Albert Canal, driv- 
ing up and down the canal and watching 
the work of the Army engineers in clear- 
ing the canal of heavy obstacles to traf- 
fic placed in the canal by the Germans, 
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rebuilding the many bridges over the 
canal and repairing the destroyed locks 
of the canal. This canal is very im- 
portant to our transportation system in 
Belgium and France as it connects with 
the harbor of Antwerp. This part of the 
committee also visited Aachen, examin- 
ing its ruins and proceeded up to the 
front. 

The committee left the advanced sec- 
tion headquarters on December 5 and 
proceeded by car to visit Gen. Omar 
Bradley at his headquarters. We re- 
mained with him for a briefing there and 
then took lunch with him. The com- 
mittee stayed 2 nights at Verdun, the 
place where 750,000 men lost their lives 
during the First World War. Operating 
from there, we visited Gen. George S. 
Patton at his headquarters, discussed his 
problems with hiia, and proceeded to 
drive through an area near Chateau- 
Saline which had recently been the scene 
of one of the really bloody battles of the 
war. Fox holes by the thousands, cross 
trenches, vacated gun emplacements, de- 
stroyed guns and equipment, dead ani- 
mals, especially horses still in harness, 
great shell craters, destroyed farmhouses 
and buildings, deserted villages, all at- 
tested to the full fury of the recent at- 
tack necessary to liberate this portion of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

This interesting but gruesome trip 
ended when we reached Metz. At the 
time we were there, four German forts 
were still holding out against us, al- 
though our front lines had already moved 
on to Strasbourg. It is significant to 
note that on the day of our inspection 
another one of these forts surrendered. 
We watched one of our large guns—a 155 
millimeter—fire on one of the forts and 
talked to members of the gun crew. Our 
committee then returned to Verdun by 
car. During the course of this trip, at 
several places the committee passed 
points where they were under observa- 
tion of the German guns, 

Returning to the Paris area, the com- 
mittee visited Chartres, France, inspect- 
ing a prisoner-of-war enclosure in this 
vicinity. The purpose of this visit was 
to satisfy the members of the committee 
on the handling of German prisoners 
overseas. 

On Sunday, December 10, the commit- 
tee proceeded to visit General Eisen- 
hower’s field headquarters. The general 
looked the picture of perfect health. He 
gave us a short briefing on conditions 
at the front and then proceeded to an- 
swer questions. Most of them dealt with 
lacks and shortages; and I will take the 
opportunity of discussing them later in 
this statement. We stayed to dinner 
with the general and he asked about 
home and the conditions back here. 

This trip required a full day and upon 
return to the Paris area, on the next day, 
we visited the Ninth Air Force, planning 
to witness medium bombers take off from 
the field on a battle mission. The 
weather was so bad, however, that the 
mission was called off and our work was 
confined to inspecting the landing field, 
landing strips, planes, and headquarters 
buildings. After this inspection, later 
in the evening, we visited General Spaatz 
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at his headquarters. I can recall that 
while the general received us in a large 
officers’ club, his headquarters was a 
portable one, located in a large trailer. 
It had full outside connections and was 
furnished with office equipment to per- 
mit the usual headquarters operations. 
The committee left Paris on the morn- 
ing of December 12, and after spending 
the night at Marseilles, France, we pro- 
ceeded to Naples, Italy. Upon arriving 
there we were received by General Aaker, 
senior officer present. General Alexan- 
der was unable to be present and Gen- 
eral McNarney had gone to the front to 
replace him. We made a brief inspec- 
tion of the Naples Harbor and noticed 


. the very fine work which had been done 


by Army engineers in rebuilding wrecked 
docks over the hulls of sunken ships in 
the harbor. Loading and unloading was 
proceeding there at rapid rate. 

We proceeded by air to Rome flying 
over Monte Cassino pitted on all sides by 
countless shell and bomb holes and cir- 
cled over the poor and crumbled rubble 
of what had at one time been the clois- 
tered sanctuary of religion and of learn- 
ing known to the ages as the Benedictine 
Monastery. We skirted along the coast 
and saw the point of landing on the Anzio 
Beach, the devastation of what had once 
been the supreme test of Nazi strength 
and resistance to our victorious armies 
coming northward from Sicily. The Ap- 
pian Way, the Pontine Marshes, the 
wrecks of Nazi planes, equipment, and 
material—they were all there. 


From Rome as a base, we visited the 
United States Army rest center in Italy. 
It is located on the spot designated by 
Mussolini as the location for the 1940 
Olympic games and the buildings there 
are in perfect shape and condition for 
our use as a rest and recreation center 
for battle-fatigued soldiers from the 
front. It has stadia for athletic contests, 
gymnasium with fine equipment, indoor 
and outdoor swimming pools, and other 
equipment. It has a capacity of 3,500 
men and 300 officers at one time. We 
inspected the Sixth General Hospital, a 
large and well-run institution and then 
visited the First Replacement Center. 
At this last-named place, the committee 
saw the wonderful use being made of 
buildings and facilities constructed by 
the Italians and intended for use by Mus- 
solini as a part of his military training. 
We are using these facilities effectively 
as an infantry replacement depot. 

From the Rome area, the committee 
moved northward along the coast, passed 
the Island of Elba where lived the great 
Napoleon, flew over the leaning tower of 
Pisa, and stopped at Florence, Italy. We 
inspected a large, well-equipped, and ef- 
ficiently operated ordnance depot being 
used to repair automotive equipment, 
artillery, tanks, field glasses, range find- 
ers, and almost any other type of me- 
tallic equipment. Fifty-five hundred 
Italian civilians were being employed by 
our Army in this depot in addition to the 
5,000 of our own soldiers who are work- 
ing there. 

On the day after our arrival at Flor- 
ence, the committee proceeded to the 
front. On the way up we met Gen. Mark 
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Clark, who escorted us to his headquar. 
ters just behind the front lines. Since 
the day was Sunday the committee 
stopped on the way for the purpose of 
attending a short church service in g 
badly shelled and damaged building be- 
hind the Italian front. The service was 
the regular Sunday service scheduled for 
the men of the Ninety-first Division, anq 
we joined them in the observance. In 
jeeps spaced 200 feet apart for safety, we 
proceeded over a U-shaped road, rough 
and muddy by constant use, to a point 
where we could see our artillery strafing 
the enemy positions on a distant moun- 
tain peak, the enemy occasionally reply- 
ing with a burst of shrapnel or high 
explosive in the field to the left of us. 

Leaving this area, the committee vis- 
ited the Fifteenth Air Force located in 
south Italy. At one of these bases the 
enlisted men took entire charge of the 
party. Under their direction we ate 
chow with them, accompanied them to 
their recreation center, which is splen- 
didly built in an abandoned underground 
quarry and talked to them of their com- 
plaints. The last point of inspection of 
the trip was the headquarters of the 
Fifteenth Air Force; and on the after- 
noon before our committee left Italy, we 
sat in the headquarters and witnessed 
the operation of tabulating the results 
of one of our air missions from Italy into 
southern Germany. As the planes were 
checked into their bases upon their re- 
turn, the great blackboard in headquar- 
ters tallied the news. It reported weath- 
er conditions in Germany and along the 
route, enemy resistance, and flak con- 
ditions; it reported losses and results 
from the bombing, whether a hit or miss 
was obtained. I can recall that everyone 
left this meeting with a heavy heart; 
over 40 of our heavy bombers had not re- 
turned from the mission. At breakfast, 
the next morning, we were gladdened by 
the happy news that 20 of these 40 miss- 
ing bombers were reported to have landed 
sa fields during the night and were 
safe. 

At 9 a. m. on December 19, the com- 
mittee left Bari, Italy, by plane and pro- 
ceeded to Washington by way of Casa- 
blanca, the Azores, and Bermuda. We 
arrived here at the National Airport, De- 
cember 20, 1944, at 5:20 p.m. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Mr. Speaker, I have laboriously plotted 
the major activities of your committee 
on these 4 weeks of overseas inspection, 
that you may know of our full efforts to 
obtain and bring back all facts avail- 
able to us during this brief time. In 
summarizing the results of the trip, I 
want to say that we think it was a most 
worth-while inspection trip. Your com- 
mittee talked to hundreds of officers and 
enlisted men on this trip. We slept with 
them and ate with them, We feel that 
we now have first-hand information of 
their complaints and their problems. 
We have information we can and will 
give to you from time to time bearing 
upon problems vital to the continued 
conduct of the war. 

WEATHER 

“Mud, mud, mud,” is the way that I 

would describe the conditions on the win- 
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ter battlefields of Europe. It isin camp, 
on the highway, in the fox holes, gun 
positions and on the front. A high, dry 
place is chosen today, for an ordnance, 
ammunition, or supply depot. Turning 
wheels and falling rain tomorrow turn 
the place into a quagmire of mud. At 
times, nothing with wheels can move, 
and men sink almost to their knees in 
thick, black, creamy mud as they try to 
progress. The snow falls, and if weather 
freezes, conditions improve for a time, 
only to revers to mud when the thaw 
comes. 

This mean, inclement, but typical 
French and north Italian weather is one 
of the greatest obstacles in our advance. 
I have heard men Say, at tines, it was 
harder to fight than the enemy. It cer- 
tainly is our second problem on the front 
lines and first with our transportation 
system. ‘The tremendous job of supply- 
ing our armies impressed every mem- 
ber of the committee. The long miles of 
roadway from the port to the front, cra- 
tered with bombs and shells, rough and 
worn-out with constant use, is a real 
challenge to our engineers and their fine 
equipment. It makes necessary the con- 
stant use of hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers to man the long supply lines, 
rebuild the bridges, maintain the roads, 
provide gasoline, tires, repairs and parts, 
for a countless number of trucks and 
cars. 

PILFERING 


Then, too, the long supply lines make 
it necessary that our convoys be guarded 
to protect them from pillage by civilians, 
who, themselves are suffering from 
shortages very acute at times and in 
many items. In some places, as soon as 
the head is turned, the pillagers are at 
work—cigarettes, gasoline, and food— 
these are the most desirable items. They 
disappear like a morning mirage unless 
carefully protected. To punish civil- 
ians, cooperation from the Iccal govern- 
ing authorities is necessary. To protect 
these supplies initially, many M. P.’s and 
careful handling of them are necessary. 
In places in Italy our Army has gone to 
the length of placing signs on highways 
warning our soldier drivers not to leave 
their trucks unattended for a minute, 
as they may be stolen or pillaged during 
their absence. 

SHORTAGES 


The committee studied Army short- 
ages and our “lacks.” They found we 
lacked such things as very heavy tanks, 
robot bombs and jet-propelled planes. 
We are short such things as heavy ar- 
tillery and heavy artillery shells, tires, 
trucks, and tenting—all known to our 
Army. In some places, we have been 
short at times of whole blood. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman speaks of a shortage.of heavy 
tanks. Is the gentleman referring to 
heavy tanks comparable to those in use 
by the Germans? 

Mr. BROOKS. It is the extremely 
heavy tank that we do not have. We 
have a light and we have a medium tank, 


and they are excellent and do excellent 
work, but we do not have available for 
use there the very heavy tanks. The 
Germans have used scme of them. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iam sure 
the gentleman, being a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, can ad- 
vise the House whether or not we have 
in productioh tanks comparable to those 
the Germans are using, if it is not a 
military secret. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is not a part of 
this trip, of course. However, I call the 
attention of the gentleman to a press 
article which I saw recently to the ef- 
fect that the Army is engaged in pro- 
ducing very heavy tanks. That report is 
correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I saw 
that in the press, and I thought perhaps 
the gentleman would confirm it. 


AMMUNITION 


Mr. BROOKS. We found that, on No- 
vember 30, the Secretary of War was 
asked at press conference, “Can you give 
us information on the present ammuni- 
tion situation?” To this, Mr. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, replied: 

This situation has been, and is, extremely 
complicated and equally critical and bids 
fair to be more so, unless production rates 
in the United States are greatly increased. 
In brief, last April—following our experiences 
in the mountain warfare in Italy where ar- 
tillery consumption tremendously increased 
beyond all previous estimates of theater com- 
manders or the War Department— a careful 
survey of the entire situation was made and 
it was then decided to increase greatly the 
heavy artillery, both as to guns and as to 
ammunition, and to make general increases 
in artillery ammunition throughout, antici- 
pating an approach to a trench warfare situ- 
ation during periods of stalemate in the cam- 
paigns which had been decided upon, notably 
the landing in France. 

* + - « « 

Rail deliveries were partially responsible— 
port limitations were principally responsi- 
ble. As both these two factors improve, we 
are reaching another limitation and that 
is the availability of ammunition in the 
United States. We could disembark more if 
it were available and we could transport 
across France more if it were available. 

os * * * * 

We insist on an overwhelming artillery 
power for the support of our infantry, not 
merely to gain success in battle, but more 
particularly to hold down the number of 
casualties. We foresee stiil further increased 
requirements and it is for that reason that 
every possible measure should be taken to 
stimulate production in this country. 


Soon after this release from the Sec- 
retary of War, we all recall that Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower made public a plea 
for more ammunition which, he said, was 
badly needed by the armies to take care 
of the fighting to come within the next 
few months, 

Mr. Speaker, when a part of our com- 
mittee was at the front near Duren, 
Germany, we encountered five artillery- 
men engaged in wire-laying operations. 
They pointed out to us that the enemy 
was in a little village about one-half mile 
ahead and had a lookout post in a church 
steeple. They said, “If we had ammu- 
nition, we would take care of that Ger- 
man lookout post.” These same men 
wrote me on December 25, telling me 
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that they had captured this “German 
lookout and had used it as our own.” 
They again made a plea for increased 
ammunition, when they said: “We sin- 
cerely hope that you have been success- 
ful in convincing the people back home 
that we are in dire need of more shells.” 

The full text of this letter is printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp January 8, 
1945, page 124. 

I think these statements show conclu- 
sively that shortages of heavy ammuni- 
tion exists, and I am sure that shortages 
of other items mentioned may be equally 
well established. These shortages are 
intolerable and present a challenge to 
the Army ordnance and to the home 
front which must be met. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. In the first place, I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
his very fine report on the inspecticn’ 
trip made by this committee. I believe 
part of the statement which the gen- 
tleman just read from Secretary cf 
War Stimson answers in part, at least, 
the question I was about to ask which 
was whether transportation was avail- 
able to take care of the shortage pro- 
vided the material was there? In other 
words, is the transportation set-up suffi- 
cient to relieve the condition of short- 
age at the front? 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, at first, as 
the Secretary intimates, transportation 
was &@ major problem. It still is a real 
problem, but quoting his own words, the 
real problem now has come back to ts 
in the United States of America, and it 
is our duty here and in our arsenals cn 
the home front to produce the <hells 
that these men who are on the firing line 
today need in order to protect their cwn 
lives and push on to victory for the 
United States. 

Mr. PRIEST. I felt that was true. I 
just wanted to emphasize that because I 
do not think we can excuse ourselves 
here for lack of production on any 
ground or on any theory that it could 
not be transported even if we had had 
the material. I wanted the gentleman 
to emphasize that and I emphasize it 
myself. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a further question specifically with 
reference to transportation. I have been 
very much interested in Knowing or 
learning, if possible, to what extent the 
railroad system in France now being 
used by the Allies for transportation has 
been put back into operation following 
all the bombing which has occurred? 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, the bombing 
knocked out the railroad system there. 
The main thing is the reconstruction of 
bridges. The rail and cross ties can ke 
put into place in quick order but when it 
comes to building bridges, the problem is 
far more difficult and, of course, the 
larger rivers, like the Seine, present a 
major obstacle. But the Army engineers 
are doing a magnificent job in replacing 
those bridges as quickly as possible. But 
the gentleman knows to set up a fully 
working and efficiently operating railway 
system is a matter not of days but of 
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months. The railways there are not op- 
erating on an efficient basis yet. 

Mr. PRIEST. But considerable prog- 
ress has been made compared to the de- 
struction that was everywhere in evi- 
dence? 

Mr. BROOKS. Progress is being made 
and the waterways are being used to a 
very substantial extent. I might say that 
in those countries in Europe they are far 
ahead of us in the use of water chan- 
nels. Even a small stream is dug out and 
used for water navigation. So water 
navigation there is a far more important 
matter in the way of transportation than 
it would be, proportionately, in the 
United States. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. I noticed that the gen- 
tleman referred to the visit to Aachen. 
Of course, we who remained behind know 
very little of what actually transpired 
except what we read in the newspapers. 
But it strikes me very forcefully that our 
military authorities have permitted 
great numbers of Germans to remain or 
return to their homes behind our lines, 
It may run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands and before this war goes very much 
further as we advance it may amount to 
millions, of hostile German civilians, 
men, women, and children, who will be 
permitted back of the American lines. 

What I am wondering about is why 
we do not try to press them forward, to 
make them become a problem for the 
Germans to feed and care for, instead of 
leaving them behind the line, where we 
have to care for them, feed them, and 
have to keep an eye on them, as they 
signal our enemies and maintain a Ger- 
man underground. I did not know 
whether that had come under the eye of 
any member of the committee or whether 
our military leaders have taken cogni- 
zance of the fact that to whip the Ger- 
man we cannot give him any advantage, 
and that they all ought to be driven 
forward. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the gentleman 
refers to Aachen, I will tell the gentle- 
man he need not worry about civilians 
being a problem. The destruction in 
that city of 165,000 is unbelievable. I 
did not see one single building there in 
the whole city which had not been 
touched to the point where it would be 
useless. I dare say in the whole city I 
saw not over one or perhaps two civilians, 
and what they were doing there may 
jhave been with the permission of the 
Army; I do not know. 

Mr. DINGELL. But is it not logical 
to presume that the newspaper reports 
were correct that a great portion of the 
Aachen population remained back of the 
American lines instead of being com- 
pelled to move forward further into Ger- 
man held territory? 

Mr. BROOKS. Perhaps that may be 
so, but I do not know. I can tell the 
gentleman that they are not living in 
the city of Aachen. 

Mr. DINGELL. I hope they are not 
living on this side of the line, either, 
They should be compressed into a shrink< 
ing Germany as the Russians are doing. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: I also wish 
to compliment my distinguished col- 
league on the splendid report he has 
made. It is very interesting and very 
instructive. I am wonderirfg if the gen- 
tleman’s committee had the time to mix 
and mingle with the civilian population 
to understand what sort of cooperation 
we are getting from the civilian popula- 
tion in France and also in Italy. 

Mr. BROOKS. We are getting very 
good cooperation from both. I men- 
tioned a moment ago in this talk the 
fact that there was one arsenal in Italy 
employing 5,500 Italians; and even in 
England we employ what we call there 
the Italian cooperatives, that is, the 
would-be Italian prisoners of war, but 
we are at peace with Italy. They are 
doing good work. 

In France there is a reservoir of man- 
power which might be tapped to our 
benefit, and the Army is proceeding to 
use this reservoir, encountering great 
difficulties there in the matter of obtain- 
ing raw materials to use to fashion the 
things we need, and great difficulties in 
the matter of transportation. These fac- 
tors limit our use of the manpower 
which might otherwise be available. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. One further 
question, if the gentleman will permit: 
We have of course a number of French 
helping us in actual combat. I wonder 
how many if any we have of the former 
Italian soldiers helping us in combat? 

Mr. BROOKS. I cannot give the 
gentleman any figure on the number of 
Italian soldiers aiding us. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Do we have 
any? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes, we have a few. It 
may be interesting for the gentleman to 
know that in France we are getting more 
volunteer Frenchmen than we are able 
to equip. We have equipped a number of 
divisions of French soldiers who are doing 
fine fighting there on a front in Alsace 
Lorraine; and we are able to obtain more 
by volunteer means, They are ready and 
willing to fight the Germans but we do 
not have the equipment for them. I 
dare say that answers the gentleman’s 
other question in reference to the 
Italians, because if we do not have the 
equipment for the: French soldiers, we 
do not have it naturally, for the Italians. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. In further reference to 
what the gentleman has said about the 
French railroads, we must bear in mind 
that the Germans carried away or de- 
stroyed a great part of the French rolling 
stock and that the Americans and Brit- 
ish destroyed more during the process of 
liberation. The fact remains, however, 
that where rolling stock is available on 
the railroads in France it is being used 
almost exclusively by the American 
forces and has rendered a very valuable 
contribution in the transportation of our 
supplies, 
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Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. If the gentleman wil] 
yield further, in connection with the 
matter of German civilians I believe it 
is true that only a very few thousands 
of the original 150,000 or 160,000 people 
who lived in Aachen have come back to 
their homes. I believe that in the main . 
we have gained considerable by the fact 
that some of those civilians have come 
back, because we are learning something 
about the administration of civil govern- 
ment within Germany as a result of hav- 
ing those people to work with. We can 
be sure that most of those that did come 
back are anti-Nazi. We must remember 
also that we are not warring on civilians, 
that we have got to work with those peo- 
ple during the next generation while we 
try to get Nazi totalitarianism out of 
their systems and help in the process 
of reeducation of the German people 
along democratic lines. 

May I say further, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Louisiana is to be 
commended highly for his report. I had 
many opportunities to observe and ap- 
preciate his fine work and this is pre- 
sented on the same high plane, His com- 
mittée did a valuable piece of work in 


-visiting the fighting fronts. I have per- 


sonal knowledge of their contributions to 
morale and of improvements in the serv- 
ice which they inspired. I think that the 
value of their work while at the fighting 
fronts will be seen time and again in 
the months to come. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman, 
The gentleman has.just returned from a 
tour of duty overseas with the Army, and 
naturally has a keen insight into condi- 
tions existing in France. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield, or 
would he rather finish his general state- 
ment? 

Mr, BROOKS. If the gentlewoman 
will agree, I should prefer to finish. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is a very fine report. 

Mr. BROOKS, I thank the genile- 
woman, 

FOOD 


On the whole, our Army has done a 
fine job in providing our troops with 
good, wholesome food. As a rule, Army 
mess is good; and one eating in civilian 
places in France and Italy immediately 
becomes conscious of the inferior grade 
and quantities of the food served. As we 
moved among the troops, the complaints 
about the food were almost negigible 
which, in itself, is ample testimony of the 
fine work of the quartermasters in this 
respect, 

' HOSPITALS 


As the committee proceeded with its 
inspection, we especially examined into 
the condition of our hospitals and hospi- 
tal facilities. We saw the wounded sol- 
diers brought from the front with noth- 
ing in the way of treatment, save the 
simplest form of first aid. We talked to 
those in the evacuation hospitals, who 
desired to talk and asked about those un- 
fortunate men whose wounds placed 
them beyond the condition where lan- 
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guage was desirable. We saw them 
transported in ambulances from the 
evacuation hospital to the general hospi- 
tals in the rear. We saw the general hos- 
pitals turn them over to the special hos- 
pitals, such as those we saw in England; 
and finally we saw those permanently 
and seriously wounded on board our hos- 
pital ships, loaded and ready for return 
to the United States. 

The evacuation hospitals were, of 
course, of a temporary nature and were 
often of frame construction and were 
even placed in abandoned factories or 
public buildings. The base hospitals in 
the rear were, however, of permanent 
construction and often were the long- 
established, permanent institutions of 
France, Italy, and England, efficiently 
run, modern in all respects and supplied 
with medical equipment, the delight of 
almost any doctor. We learned from our 
contacts the simple rule: “If the wounded 
man arrives at the evacuation hospital 
within 2 or 3 hours after he is wounded, 
his chances of recovery, regardless of the 
nature of the injury, are increased 90 
percent. If he is lost on the battlefield 
or in the woods for as long as 24 to 36 
hours after being wounded, his chances 
are reduced 10 percent for recovery.” 

The doctors and nurses at these insti- 
tutions are doing a marvelous job. The 
percentage of recovery is twice as high 
as it has heretofore been the case in any 
war in which we have been engaged. 
These medical men and women, in many 
instances, are literally “cheating the 
grave” and are bringing back our wound- 
ed soldiers to life and health when by 
normal standards the accomplishment 
would be impossible. Long hours of la- 
bor makes the work exacting. A heavy 
shortage of nurses under these condi- 
tions makes the beneficent work of the 
heart of these young women the tender 
subject of one of the truly great sagas 
of mankind. 

USE OF OVERSEAS MEN 


The use of Italian cooperatives and 
local labor in France and the United 
Kingdom to assist in construction and 
maintenance work for the Army in Eu- 
rope is saving the services of many sol- 
diers. In England British girls are do- 
ing a fine job for the Army driving cars, 
doing mechanical work, repair work, and 
all types of work in the repair and as- 
sembly plants there. In France hun- 
dreds of thousands of people are unem- 
ployed and anxious to work. The Army 
program of utilizing these potential pools 
of labor should be continued with the 
view of relieving our soldiers for combat 
duty and other essentially soldierly du- 
ties. This program saves transportation 
and saves Army manpower, and it should 
be encouraged. 

ISLAND BASES 


In reference to the offshore island 
bases I wish to say, if anyone has failed 
to make up his mind as to the impor- 
tance of the offshore bases which we 
have acquired in the Atlantic, a crossing 
of this great body of water will soon give 
him strong convictions on this subject. 
These bases are very important—in fact, 
vital to the future development of Amer- 


ican aviation. Our airplanes fly always 
with special reference to the island bases 
in the Atlantic. They pause during a 
crossing for rest, fuel, and repairs. They 
chart their course by these bases, and 
they become necessary chains in the 
great skyways of the world. They, in 
fact, form the natural travel ways of 
mankind. 

CONCLUSION 


The other day my colleague the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] 
presented to this body the story of Gen- 
Mark Clark’s fighting Fifth Army. She 
presented the pageant of the indomi- 
table courage and heroic hardships ‘of 
the Fifth Army, especially the infantry, 
as they advanced from the toe, step by 
step, almost to the very top of the Ital- 
ian boot. She showed their perseverance 
as they stormed rugged peak after peak 
of those mountains which in northern 
Italy hold themselves up like “sore 
thumbs,” impregnable, yes, impregnable 
save to the courage, will, and resource- 
fulness of the American fighting man. I 
join enthusiastically with my colleague 
in what she has to say about the exploits 
oi this Army and its fighting infantry, 
which truly reaches the outer fringes of 
the imagination of our people. 

Taking not one jot or tittle from the 
glowing tribute which has justly been 
paid the Fifth Army of Italy, I would go 
further. I would cover, for instance, 
those who fight in France, as well as those 
who fight in Italy. Under this tribute, I 
would cover the battalion aid men of the 
medical department. I would cover 
those men who go out over the fields of 
battle with their stretchers and bring 
back to safety and hospitalization the 
injured and the wounded. 

I would cover the Signal Corps men 
who lay the wires and maintain the com- 
munications so essential to the fighting 
men on the front, men who by day and 
night push through the muck and the 
mire of the road, the field, and the swamp 
in their efforts to maintain communica- 
tions. And then there is the Field Artil- 
lery man—always maintaining contact 
with the enemy, always in shelled and 
bombed gun emplacements, sending over 
rolling cross-fire and all types of bar- 
rages; hitting, softening, and crushing 
the enemy; aiding, supporting, and pro- 
tecting the Infantry. They, too, are 
doing a magnificent work. 

And the Army engineers. I would in- 
clude in this glowing picture of courage 
and gallantry the men who clear the 
harbor channels, rebuild the port facili- 
ties, maintain the interminable number 
of miles of roadway, reconstruct under 
fire the bombed and destroyed bridge 
spans which cross the major streams of 
Europe, build and maintain the hundreds 
of airports which our air forces use all 
over the world. Yes; I would pay tribute 
to that little band of engineers which the 
other day in Belgium lost 80 percent cf 
their number while working under enemy 
fire, and to those engineers who landed 
on D-day well in advance of the others 
to bomb and destroy German coast de- 
fenses on the shores of Normandy that a 
successful landing might then be made, 


Mr. Speaker, nor would I close this 
picture of Army achievement without 
mentioning the magnificent work of the 
Army Air Forces, the bomber and the 
fighter, those vikings of the twentieth 
century who course their paths across 
the skyways of Europe, braving the rough 
weather, ranging in temperatures as low 
as 40 degrees below zero, risking their 
lives as they fly in formation through the 
enemy flak, matching wits with the Nazi 
in the “dog fights” in the skies, thou- 
sands of miles from home, and giving 
support and strength and comfort to our 
ground forces, who gaze upon friendly 
planes as they do upon the benign gifts 
of heaven. 

There are the paratroops, the air- 
borne infantry, the antiaircraft, and a 
host of others, who are daily performing 
deeds of valor which make the childhood 
version of Aesop’s fairy tales seem flat 
and uninteresting. 

Mr. Speaker, every part of our Army 
is rendering real, efficient, courageous, 
and gallant service. I think every de- 
partment and organization is entitled to 
its proportion of credit in the mighty 
drama which is moving on against tre- 
mendous obstacles toward Berlin and 
toward victory. American people have 
a right to be truly proud of the magnifi- 
cent record of our armies. We have a 
right to be truly thankful that brave men 
by the tens of millions, under the Stars 
and Stripes, battle for our safety and our 
Nation. They should, in fact, daily be 
grateful to a half million of brave men 
who have received combat wounds. We 
should daily sanctify those tens of thou- 
sands of gallant men who have given 
their lives that this Nation might live. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has made a wonderful report 
and a very inspiring one. I am indeed 
privileged to hear it. It will be yery 
valuable particularly insofar as legisla- 
tion is concerned. The gentleman is a 
tireless worker for the defense of the 
United States and for the welfare of those 
in the armed services. Did not the gen- 
tleman find the morale of the soldiers 
amazing everywhere? 

Mr. BROOKS. It is amazing to see 
those men out in the muck and the mire 
and the dirt of the winter battlefields of 
Europe, coming in spattered with mud 
from head to foot, and yet cheerful, 
realizing the task and the importance of 
fighting it through to the end. It is 
really and truly amazing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
October I found every man said the same 
thing, “I want to get the job done and go 
home.” That is the spirit that makes 
the American soldier the finest in the 
world. 

Mr. BROOKS. They all want to get 
home, as the gentlewoman knows. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
American soldiers love their homes, but 
they did not ask to come home before the 
job was finished. It is we who are so 
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anxious to try to get replacements for 
them. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is true. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Did 
not the gentleman find a great shortage 
of wire? I found that situation to be 
true in September and October. The 
War Department tells me that there still 
is a great shortage of communication 
wire. 

Mr. BROOKS. This is correct. I 
thank the gentlewoman for that addi- 
tional contribution. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is the only contact that the man in the 
lonely outpost has with the others of his 
company or his outfit; also positions can 
be held or lost if they have or do not have 
communication wire. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is very impor- 
tant, and I thank the gentlewoman for 
a valuable contribution. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the gentleman 
have any comment to make on the work 
of the Red Cross in Italy? I happen to 
be personally interested, since my only 
sister is in that service in Italy. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have not covered it 
in this report, although we did see the 
work of the Red Cross at various times 
and in various places. I asked the troops 
about it, because I know in the last 
World War there was some criticism of 
the Red Cross. I found, however, that 
our troops speak a good word for the Red 
Cross. I visited what they call the 
Rainbow Center in Paris, and I saw 
literally hundreds of troops in there 
enjoying the advantages offered them by 
the Red Cross. I know for a fact that it 
is doing very fine work for our soldiers. 
I saw evidence, too, of the Red Cross at 
different points, some points far up along 
the line toward the front, where they 
were serving our troops very effectively 
and doing a splendid work. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Speaker, will 


Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. First I want to 


commend the gentleman for having 
made a very fine and a wholly objective 
report. It was my pleasure to be with 
the gentleman on this trip, and I have 
particularly enjoyed the thorough re- 
port he has given to the House. 

I was going to ask the gentleman the 
very question the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts asked, about the morale 
of our men. The thing that impressed 
me most on the whole trip was the re- 
markable morale of our men at the front. 
Their greatest concern seemed to be not 
their own welfare but an assurance to 
their people back home not to worry 
about them, that they were getting along 
all right. 

I add my compliment to what the gen- 
tleman said about the Red Cross. He 
will recall that every place we went, re- 
gardless of time, day or night, and re- 
gardless of how far up it was, we found 
the Red Cross hut with the Red Cross 
girls there serving doughnuts and hot 
coffee, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
also one of those who had the privilege 
of visiting the European theater of war, 
and I would like also at this time to take 
this opportunity to make a few observa- 
tions. 

There is so much that might be said 
iri making a report of this character, and 
my colleague the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Brooks], who has just pre- 
ceded me, has given an excellent picture 
of the situation in Europe, especially in 
regard to the men in the armed forces, 
and other matters. I will try not to cover 
any of the matters that have previously 
been included in the remarks referred to. 

On the contrary, I will try to bring to 
your attention a few of my reactions in 
regard to the political and economic sit- 
uation, obtained on my visit to England 
and France, where I contacted high- 
ranking military and government offi- 
cials. 

Europe regards the American election 
as a test of strength which will deter- 
mine the attitude of the United States 
toward an international effort to main- 
tain peace. 

Europe was too far from this cam- 
paign to realize that there are many Re- 
publicans who are stalwart supporters of 
an international peace organization. 
The feeling there was that the defeat of 
Mr. Roosevelt would be the death blow 
to such an effort. Europeans are in- 
clined to think in terms of votes of con- 
fidence. The defeat of Mr. Roosevelt 
would have been regarded as a no-con- 
fidence vote, and would have been the 
worst possible news that could have come 
to war-weary Europe. 

In my opinion the European peoples 
have suffered such losses and have un- 
dergone so much in the way of privation 
and hardship that they can think only 
in terms of an effort to prevent the re- 
occurrence of the holocaust visited upon 
Europe by this war. 

My view is that the United States and 
Great Britain must spearhead the in- 
ternational peace movement. Iam posi- 
tive the effort will have the cooperation 
of Russia and France, but I think the 
latter two nations will have such enor- 
mous domestic problems on their hands 
that they will not be able to concentrate 
on the United Nations organization in a 
way which Americans and British are in 
a position to do. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
praise of General Eisenhower for our 
military forces. He attributed the high 
morale of our combatant troops to the 
fact that the troops know that they are 
the best equipped, best trained, the best 
clothed, have the best medical care, and 
the best weapons of any of the nations 
in the war. He was loud in his praise of 
the courage, accomplishments and spirit 
of all of the men and women in all 
branches of the armed forces, as well as 
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the backing of those on the home front 
who furnished the supplies, material, and 
money, to make it possible to do the job, 
It is impossible to discuss the military 
situation for security reasons, but Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is highly pleased with 
developments and is. most optimistic for 
the future, and notwithstanding the fact 
that winter is slowing up operations, he 
does not intend to slow up nor give the 
enemy any respite until a full and com- 
plete victory. 

I was not surprised to see the results of 
the devastation done by the blitz of 1940 
in London, as well as by the robot bombs 
which are still coming into London nearly 
every night. Continued bombing has 
not affected the great courage of the 
British people, 

I went by automobile from Paris to the 
invasion beaches in France. No one can 
appreciate what was accomplished with- 
out actually seeing for himself what our 
forces had to overcome to make the land- 
ings. Anyone would marvel as to how 
it was possible in view of the obstacles, 
fortifications, concrete gun emplace- 
ments, concrete walls and installations 
all along the beaches. 

I was told the Germans were of the 
opinion that a landing such as was made 
was impossible. This operation will go 
down in history as one of the greatest 
military feats in the history of the world. 
No other army has shown the courage 
and sacrifice which was necessary to ac- 
complish this undertaking. The hero- 
ism of Allied troops and all branches of 
the amphibious forces engaged will live 
forever. 

With the recognition of General de 
Gaulle as the provisional head of the 
French Government, order is being rap- 
idly restored in the liberated towns and 
cities. It is my opinion if the Allied 
powers furnish de Gaulle with the neces- 
sary arms and equipment he will be able 
to establish a strong army and govern- 
ment in France. I have always con- 
tended that the peace, security, and 
economic stability of western Europe 
cannot be established without taking into 
consideration France and a_ strong 
Government. 

Besides arms and equipment France 
will need fuel and food to carry the coun- 
try through the winter, but economically 
France will come out of the war better 
than most of the nations engaged in this 
mighty struggle. 

Although I am a loyal American first, 
being of French descent and representing 
a district that is largely of French 
descent, I have been particularly inter- 
ested in France especially in view of the 
long standing friendship that has existed 
between the two Nations. You will re- 
call that I have appeared on this floor 
and in the Recorp many times raising my 
voice on behalf of the consideration of 
that great nation. 

France faces great internal problems 
but not insurmountable difficulties stand 
in the way of the gradual resumption in 
that country of a normal national life. 

I am convinced that in Gen. Charles 
de Gaulle France has a leader equal to 
the occasion. I admit it is difficult for 
Americans always to understand the ap- 
peal of a man of General de Gaulle’s 
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type! French people like an element of 
mysticism in their leaders. 

General de Gaulle has the courage of 
his convictions and is practical in his 
administrative methods. It is true he 
thinks he is a man of destiny, but nearly 
all great leaders have been self-assertive. 
It is a historical fact that men of destiny 
do not get along well with one another 
which makes plain some of the antago- 
nisms which have grown up against Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. 

France is very unlikely to go com- 
munistic. The regimentation of com- 
munism does net appeal to the French- 
man who is intensely individualistic. 

This does not mean that there will not 
be a trend to the left and some resort 
to state socialism, particularly with re- 
spect to big business. Big business in 
France has not always been operated in 
the public interest. It frequently has 
been selfish and backward. This was 
particularly true of the airplane in- 
dustry and the munitions industry. I 
will not be surprised to see government 
corporations take over some of the large 
private concerns. 

The French people are keenly aware 
of the fact that they have lost prestige. 
They are very anxious to regain it. The 
people are almost obsessed with a desire 
to contribute importantly to the defeat 
of Germany. 

One of the chief causes for dissatis- 
faction in France is the inability to start 
their own industries. One of the great 
needs is cotton. France has a sizable 
textile indusiry. An important section 
of the textile industry is equipped to pro- 
duce tarpaulins, largely used in France 
in connection with railroad shipments. 

A much larger proportion of freight 
movement is in open-top cars covered 
with tarpaulins. These plants were op- 
erated night and day during the German 
occupation but have been idle since the 
American occupation because of lack of 
cotton. The French also have tire cord 
plants which are intact but not in use. 

The French prefer to operate these 
plants for the supply of their troops and 
feel that lend-lease cotton should be 
provided for that purpose. 

Some of their textile capacity will 
have to be used for civilian supply. For 
that purpose they are prepared to pay 
cash for cotton which they would prefer 
to buy from the United States if an 
arrangement can be made under which 
they will not pay more than the world 
price. Unless some arrangement is 
made to that end, and in the near future, 
these purchases may be made in Brazil. 

I was glad to see that President Roose- 
velt finally gave recognition to the gov- 
ernment of General de Gaulle, and with 
the prestige and benefits which will come 
from this recognition France will be rap- 
idly rehabilitated politically and eco- 
nomically, and will be able to add a large 
force to the armed services, and as a 

result, as I have said time and again 
before, she will do her part in participat- 
ing in final victory for the Allied cause, 
and when peace comes will take her 
proper place among the great nations 
of the world. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ex- 
pression of the American League for a 
Free Palestine which appeared in the 
New York Post on January 8, captioned 
“Britain writes new chapter in Hebrew 
martyrdom. Raise your voice against 
internationé. intimidation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Srxes] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


THE G. I. THINKS, TOO 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I claim ro 
right to speak for the men and women 
in uniform. Already there are too many 
people who claim to be speaking for 
them, most of whom know little or noth- 
ing about them. But if I know anything 
about the way the soldier lives and the 
way he thinks, I am convinced that he 
is concerned with bigger things than 
most of us at home appear to be. I am 
convinced that his thinking is more 
statesmanlike than that of some of his 
Nation’s statesmen, be they from Hog 
Heaven Branch or Washington, who still 
seek to cure all ills with appropriation 
measures. 

The men who fight in the rain, the 
mud, the slush, the snow and ice of the 
western front do not discount the enemy, 
but they think the people back home do. 
Those cold and grimy G. I.’s who are 
never warm except in the sweat of bat- 
tle want to know that the people back 
home—all of them, not just a few—re- 
alize they are in a war, too. Men who 
live out of a tin can with the stench of 
death forever in their nostrils wonder 
about waste at home; waste of man- 
power, waste of money, waste of the 
principles for which we fight. 

When the word came to France that 
the United States was clamping down on 
manpower, that our Government had 
warned the American people in plain 
terms that the war is not yet won, that 
costlier and heavier sacrifices are yet to 
be made, I heard one American soldier 
after another say, “It is about time.” 
These were the men from whose ranks 
were then being taken 5,000 casualties a 
day. They are the men who pay for mis- 
takes in policy and strategy. They have 
learned a great deal about what it takes 
to wina war. They think it is about time 
the American people, clerks, bootblacks, 
and bankers, their representatives, their 
Government, and their generals, learn a 
little more about what it takes to win a 
war. This, I believe, is the Mo. 1 thought 
with the G. I. overseas. 

The G. I. thinks it is about time for 
the people of the world to know whether 
the United States must stand alone in 
its search for a lasting peace which 
will insure democracy for the little peo- 
ples of the world. He wants to see dem- 
onstrated the spiritual courage to fight 
for the right, to rule out compromise. 
He wants to see relighted the fires of 
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idealism which inspired world faith in 
this Nation. 

The disillusionment which swept over 
America about the handling of Poland 
and Greece is not confined to this coun- 
try. It is felt in Britain. It is felt in 
France. It is felt by every soldier who 
fights under the American flag abroad. 
They fear the rise of those same sinister 
forces which wrecked the peace con- 
ference of 1919. To them it is time for 
realism now in our dealings with the 
powers which will be represented at the 
next peace conference. After the war 
is won it may be too late to ask about 
the future of Estonia, Latvia, Poland, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, the Ruhl Valley, 
Korea, or even that of our ally, China. 

Those men on the fighting fronts, men 
whose service stripes show that they 
have been away from home 2, 2', and 
even 3 years, think it is about time that 
they and their loved ones knew that 
there will not be a repetition of titis 
horrible mess as soon as their sons are 
old enough to fight. They do not know 
it today. They are not convinced by 
the statements or the inferences from 
high sources that everything will be 
all right. They know that it is not all 
right today, after 3 years in which 
America as a good ally has sent the best 
that she has in men and material wher- 
ever they are needed, without regard to 
costs, either in lives or in dollars. They 
want to see the United States stand 
vigorously for a world partnership in 
which all nations, big and small, will 
operate through the orderly processes of 
international law. They think it will 
not be sufficient to depend upon British 
and Russian need for United States as- 
sistance after the war to insure their 
cooperation in the peace conference. 

The G. I. in Southampton, St. Ger- 
maine, and Luxemburg wants. the 
President of the United States to be 
practical, realistic, and if necessary, 
tough. He believes in his President. 
He is proud of him.. He is proud of 
the regard which the peoples of the world 
have for President Roosevelt. The G. I. 
knows that his President is one of the 
great Americans of all time. He knows 
that in his hands, more than in those 
of any other man alive today, rest the 
chances of freedom, health, happiness, 
and opportunity for little people in our 
time. That is a fearful responsibility. 
And the G. I. is a little worried about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s determination or lack of de- 
termination to out talk Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Stalin on matters of world policy. 
He knows that Mr. Roosevelt seeks to 
advance American ideals and leadership 
by open and free cooperation with the 
other Allied powers, but he is beginning 
to wonder if the other powers are playing 
ball by those rules. He thinks the 
American team had better begin to think 
more about the final score and less about 
the rules. 

These men know that many of their 
number will not come back, and that 
there will be others who will never be 
whole again. They know at what a ter- 
rific rate the attrition of the western 
front is burning out men, but they do 
not think of those things. They are not 
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afraid of those things. What they fear 
is futility. They fear that the great 
effort they and their Nation are mak- 
ing, that the great cost and waste of 
World War No. 2 may be futile. Their 
President can dispel that fear. We at 
home can help him dispel it. 

Because of the things I have said, the 
inference may be drawn that I am con- 
cerned about the morale of the Ameri- 
can soldier abroad. In answer to that 
I point simply to the fighting spirit of 
the men who stopped Rundstedt’s break- 
through. Military men know that sheer 
will power and fighting hearts and those 
alone stopped Rundstedt. G. I.’s stood 
in their tracks and took the full weight 
of that armored onslaught with rifles 
and bayonets and hand grenades, or 
whatever weapons were at hand. They 
slowed it, and then they stopped it, 
when only a few miles farther lay the 
rich prizes for which Rundstedt had 
driven. A little less courage, a little 
less willingness to stand and hold and 
die, and disaster could have come to 
the Allied forces on the western front. 
It takes morale to do what those G. I.’s 
did. It takes G. I. guts. 

All that I have said is in an effort 
to make them stronger, to help to pay 
the debt which I and every American 
owe to our fighting men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHENOWETH asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until Monday, January 29, 
1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


137. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a 
letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting an amended certificate from the 
executive of Arizona, certifying to the 
appointment of the electors for President 
and Vice President in that State on No- 
vember 7, 1944, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Con- 
gress. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 1760. A bill providing for Federal aid 
to States for the acquisition of toll bridges; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland: 

H. R. 1761. A bill to provide for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 1762. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor, 
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By Mr. BOREN: 

H. R. 1763. A bill to provide for making 
certain surplus materials, equipment, and 
supplies available for soil and water conser- 
vation work through the distribution thereof, 
by grant or loan, to public bodies, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 1764. A bill to amend the act known 
as the Insecticide Act of 1910 (36 Stat. 331), 
approved April 26, 1910; to-the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 1765. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Iowa of the Agricultu- 
ral Byproducts Laboratory on the campus of 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 1766. A bill to provide for retirement 
of reservists of the present war at the highest 
rank held in active service during such war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

H. R. 1767. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and operation and maintenance of the 
initial unit of the Mountain Home project; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 1768. A bill to authorize mining, mill- 
ing, or smelting loans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R. 1769. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional cadets at the United 
States Military Academy and additional mid- 
shipmen at the United States Naval Academy 
from among the sons of officers, soldiers, 
sailors, and marines who have been killed in 
action in World War No. 2; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H.R.1770. A bill to amend the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act of 1942 with respect to the 
retired pay of certain commissioned officers 
of the Army retired for disability during the 
present war; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H.R.1771. A bill to amend section 5 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, approved August 
29, 1935, relative to death benefits, and sub- 
chapter B of chapter 9 of the Internal Reve- 


nue Code; to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.1772. A bill regulating the amount of 
interest to be paid by insolvent or alleged 
insolvent banks in liquidation or in the hands 
of receivers; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 1773 (by request). A bill to amend the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to provide 
for the payment of monthly insurance bene- 
fits to widows of individuals who died before 
January 1, 1940; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R.1774. A bill to provide for the loca- 
tion, survey, and building of a system of 
superhighways, three east and west and six 
north and south highways; to the Committee 
on Roads, 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H.R. 1775. A bill to provide for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. WASIELEWSKI: 

H.R.1776. A bill to create uniformity in 
the application of revenue laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 1777. A bill to provide free transpor- 
tation for parents or wives on Government- 
owned ships and aircraft to the graves of 
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veterans buried abroad; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
By Mr. LEA: 

H.R. 1778. A bill to authorize a preliminary 
examination and survey of Smith River and 
its tributaries, California and Oregon, for 
ficod control, for run-off and water-fiow re- 
tardation, and for soil-erosion prevention: 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 1779. A bill to provide for the regula. 
tion of civilian employment to aid in the 
prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H.R. 1780. A bill to provide for suspending 
the enforcement of certain obligations 
against the operators of mines who are forced 
to cease operations because of the war; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to provide 
for the erection of a tablet in the Arlington 
Memorial Amphitheater; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 87. Joint resolution urging the 
institution of Americans All—Immigrants 
All program; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. J. Res. 88. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H.Res.105 Resolution authorizing ex- 
penses for the special committee provided 
for by House resolution 88; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 
H. Res. 106. Resolution directing the Com- 


* mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 


to conduct a continuous investigation and 
study of the manner in which the Service- 


‘men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is being ad- 


ministered; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, BALDWIN of New York: 

H.R.1781. A bill for the relief of Candler 
Cobb; to the Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 1782. A bill for the relief of Ida F. 
Braun, Alice Braun Menges, and Carl J. Braun, 
individually and as executors of the estate of 
Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and as legatees 
and beneficiaries of the will of Hedwig W. 
Braun, deceased, and as the sole parties in 
interest by succession under the last will and 
testament of Hedwig W. Braun, deceased, and 
under the last will and testament of Herman 
W. Braun, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1783. A bill for the relief of Lt, Col. 
Edward C. Kavanagh; to the Committee. on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1784. A bill for the relief of Jeannette 
C. Jones and minor children; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H.R.1785. A bill for the relief of John 

Jehlik; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CHAPMAN: 

H. R. 1786. A bill for the relief of Kentucky- 
Illinois Hemp Corporation; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H. R. 1787. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Hancock, administratrix of the estate of Arch 
F. Hancock; to the Committee on Claims. 
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H.R. 1788. A bill for the relief of Conrad 

Newman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 1789. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of $20,000 to Clarence Leaon Rounds, 
administrator of the estates of Gerald 
Rounds, deceased; Richard Gray, deceased; 
Virginia Grafton, deceased; and Geraldine 
Titus, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURLEY: 

H. R. 1790. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of the late Charles J. McNeil; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1791. A bill to alter the service record 
of the late Charles J. McNeil; to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R. 1792. A bill for the relief of the White 
Van Line, Inc., of South Bend, Ind.; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H.R.17938. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1794. A bill for the relief of Joseph A. 
Micker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1795. A bill for the relief of the Saun- 
ders Memorial ‘Hospital; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 1796. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Carolyn Lamb; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. PINERO: 

H.R. 1797. A bill for the relief of Arcadio 

Saldana Agosto; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R.1798. A bill granting a pension to 
Mary E. Carroll; to the Committee on In- 
vab{i Pensions. 

H.R.1799. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H.R. 1800. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
R. Flohl; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H.R. 1801. A bill for the relief of Hanson, 
Orth & Stevenson, Inc.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. WASIELEWSKI: 

H. R. 1802 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Elizabeth Weber; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


87. By Mr. FORAND: Joint resolution of 
the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island, memorializing Congress in relation to 
the establishment of a national cemetery in 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations; to the Committee an Military 
Affairs. 

38. By Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Petition 
signed by women of Waterloo, Iowa, protest- 
ing the ruling of the War Labor Board de- 
claring the brewery industry essential to the 
war effort and protesting any form of peace- 
time conscription of youth; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

39. By the Speaker: Petition of the Insular 
League of Parent Teacher Associations of 
Puerto Rico, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the re- 
quested liquidation of the colonial system 
of government in Puerto Rico, and the right 
of Puerto Ricans to adopt their own form 
of government; to the Committee on Insular 
Affairs. 
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Monpay, JANUARY 29, 1945 


Rev. John R. Edwards, D. D., associate 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, infinite in power and wisdom, 
we make our approach this day as serv- 
ants of the Lord Most High. We recog- 
nize with thanksgiving Thy claims upon 
us through the blessings of Thy provi- 
dence and in the light of Thy great 
mercy. We would live and move where 
the nobler elements of life are at the fore, 
where the voice of life’s higher values is 


distinctly heard, where human wisdom is . 


subject in fellowship to the mind of God. 

May the decisions amid the labors and 
responsibilities of this day be in right 
perspective in the lives of these Thy 
servants and of all related bodies of our 
Government. We would recognize as 
our chief task in life our part in the 
building of a better world. In this en- 
deavor, we sense the need of God’s crea- 
tive touch, of His cleansing grace, of His 
guiding wisdom, and of His uplifting 
power, 

We commit to our Father’s care all 
who are this day in jeopardy by war’s de- 
structive agency. We bespeak for them 
the embrace of Thy strong, pure, and 


affectionate nature amid the challenges 


and perils of this hour of crisis and of 
destiny. 

We commend to Thy fatherly care the 
family of the Secretary of the Senate, 
whose death brings to a close a life of 
great faithfulness in this body. Be gra- 
cious unto his colleagues in their loss, we 
pray. 

In the name of the saving Christ and 
for the glory of God we make our prayer. 
Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hitt, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Thursday, Jan- 
uary 25, 1945, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


DEATH OF EDWIN A. HALSEY, SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the un- 
timely death of Edwin A. Halsey, the 
Secretary of the Senate, is a great shock 
and a deep personal distress to me, as I 
know it is to every Member of the Senate. 
Ed Halsey had the respect, the admira- 
tion, and the personal affection, and com- 
plete confidence of every Member of the 
Senate of both political parties. 

He was the nephew of John W. Daniel, 
one of the greatest Senators in the his- 
tory of Virginia. He was born at Tye 
River, Nelson County, Va., on September 
4, 1881. He has never ceased to take a 
deep interest in all the affairs of Vir- 
ginia. He was beloved and respected 
ail through Virginia, as he was in the 
United States Senate. 
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He came to the Senate as a page nearly 
48 years ago, and from that time to this 
was in intimate personal contact with 
the Members of the Senate, a record 
which I do not believe is paralleled in our 
history. With great tact, wisdom, and 
courage, he has at all times upheld the 
dignity and honor of the Senate. In 
speaking for both of the present Senators 
from Virginia, Senator Giass and my- 
self, I wish to express our deep sense of 
personal loss and our highest estimate 
of his public service. The loss to the 
Senate itself is irreparable, but to the 
people of Virginia it is the more personal 


-loss of a real friend. 


He was elected Secretary of the Senate 
on March 9, 1933, and has served in that 
important office until now, rendering a 
service of inost complete satisfaction and 
usefulness. He performed all the duties 
assigned to him with the utmost effi- 
ciency and with complete impartiality. 
He had charge, in large measure, of the 
inaugural ceremonies at the White House 
on January 20 last. As chairman of the 
Inaugural Committee, time and time 
again when I saw the strain upon him in 
the performance of this duty, in addition 
to the others he had, I urged him, on ac- 
count of his recent illness, to conserve his 
health, but he would not spare himself 
in performing the duties assigned to him. 

I know that many Members of the Sen- 
ate will desire to pay tribute to his mem- 
ory—to express their deep affection and 
admiration for him and for his record of 
great public service. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, it 
is with a degree of sorrow and regret 
which it is wholly impossivle to express 
that I have learued of Colonel Halsey’s 
sudden and untimely death. He was 
with us in the full vigor of his splendid 
powers when last the Senate met. Now 
he treads the valley of the shadow and 
has been gathered to his fathers. 

It would be impossible for me to im- 
agine a more totally competent Secretary 
of the Senate than Colonel Halsey has 
been for many years. Indeed, his whole 
life has been a devoted consecration to 
efficient public service. 

It would be equally impossible, Mr. 
President, for me to imagine a finer per- 
sonal character or a more generous 
friend. Although he was an earnest par- 
tisan, he never for an instant failed to 
be the servant of all the Senate. Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats were al- 
ways the unfailing beneficiaries of his 
constant courtesies and his superb capac- 
ities. He admitted us not only to his 
great office but also to his great heart. 

We shall deeply miss and mourn this 
able Senate executive, this sterling pub- 
lic servant, this magnificent American, 
this priceless friend. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the destinguished Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG! in their expressions of re- 
gret over the death and loss of Colonel 
Halsey. I wish to join with them in their 
words of tribute to his memory and ap- 
preciation of his character and great 
ability. He entered the service of the 
Senate in 1897, nearly 48 years ago, as 
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a page. Through the years he worked 
up from one place to another until finally 
he held the great distinction and posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Senate. Forty- 
eight years of loyal, devoted, faithful 
service Colonel Halsey gave to the Senate 
and to his country. He not only per- 
formed the duties of his office of Secre- 
tary of the Senate but he assumed many 
additional duties in order that he might 
better help the Senate in its work and be 
of never-failing assistance to the indi- 
vidual Members of the Senate in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

He made countless contributions of 


great and lasting value to the work of, 


this body. He did much to assist the 
individual Members of the Senate. It 
is difficult to conceive how the Senate 
could have had a more thoughtful, a 
more faithful, a more indefatigable 
servant than it hed in Colonel Halsey. 
He was the friend of each and every 
Member of the Senate, always with out- 
stretched hand, endeavoring to lift some 
of the burdens resting upon the shoul- 
ders of Senators, seeking at all times 
to be worth while to the Senate and 
to its Members. He contributed greatly 
to the accomplishments of the Senate. 

We shall sorely miss Colonel Halsey, 
Mr. President. We shall sorely miss his 
contributions through the passing days 
and years. His untimely death is not 
only a great loss to the Senate, but a 
great loss to the Nation, which he loved 
so well. 

I know that I express the sentiments 
of all the Members of this body when 
I say that we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Halsey, to their splendid 
son, and to the other members of the 
family. 

Today, as Colonel Halsey leaves us, we 
can well and truly say, out of the depths 
of our hearts, in warm affection for him 
and deep appreciation of what he has 
accomplished—“Well done, Ed, thou hast 
been a good and faithful servant.” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, my ac- 
quaintance with Colonel Halsey began 
more than 45 years ago. I came to 
Washington as assistant clerk to the 
Committee on Commerce of this body in 
October 1829. Colonel Halsey was then 
an employee of the Senate. In all the 
years that have passed he has served in 
varied capacities, with loyalty and abil- 
ity, his party, his State, the Senate, and 
the Nation. 

Colonel Halsey was faithful and effi- 
cient always. He was gracious, courte- 
ous, kindly. I have lost a friend. 


“He is my friend,” I said, 

2 : . . 7 
And lo! the thought of him 
Smiles on my heart—and then 
The sun shone out again. 

I shall always miss the sound of his 
voice that is still, the touch of his van- 
ished hand. But, Mr. President, his 
virtues, the warmth of his friendship, 
and his character, will live in my mem- 
ory throughout all the days of my life. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, the great 
sense of sorrow and loss which we all 
feel, and which in particular the Repub- 
lican conference of the United States 
Senate feels, will be expressed in a for- 
mal way by resolutions to be submitted 
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to the Senate by a committee consisting 
of the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Capper], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY], and 
myself. I do not know on what day these 
resolutions will be presented, but prob- 
ably at the earliest convenient session of 
the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, like 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE], I first became ac- 
quainted with Colonel Halsey when I 
also was an employee of the Senate. It 
was in 1917, when I was serving as sec- 
retary to my predecessor, the late Sena- 
tor Kendrick, of Wyoming, that I first 
met Colonel Halsey. He was not at that 
time the Secretary of the Senate; he was 
occupying another post of responsibility 
upon this floor. 

I can say that those qualities in Colonel 
Halsey which the distinguished Senators 
who have spoken this morning have 
mentioned were quite apparent then. 
Ever gracious and understanding, he was 
ready always to meet and to extend to 
the secretaries and other employees of 
Senators every aid and assistance which 
throughout his service as Secretary of 
this body Senators have found him so 
ready to extend to us. 

He was fair, he was able, he was loyal. 
He had a broad and intimate knowledge 
of the history of this body. He was 
jealous of the honor and the dignity of 
the Senate. 
lieve that we shall easily find a person to 
measure up to his qualities or to the 
standard of public service which he 
established. No burden was too great 
for him to assume. No request from a 
Senator, however simple, was ever neg- 
lected at his hands. 

Mr. President, I speak as one who has 
lost a friend. I have known Colonel 
Halsey for almost 30 years. Certainly 
no man could have given more of himself 
than did he to the performance of his 
public duty. It was in truth and in fact 
his devotion to duty, when he might 
have been taking care of his health, that 
brought about his untimely end. His 
death is a great loss to this body and to 
all who knew him. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to the 
members of his family, whom he cher- 
ished with unalloyed love and devotion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as far 
back as 1917, I was an employee of this 
body, and it was at that time that I 
first met our lamented friend, Edwin 
Halsey. He had a responsible position 
in the Senate at that time, which he 
filled well, and he has continued to per- 
form efficiently every ofiicial duty this 
body has entrusted to him. 

I felt that I knew Colonel Halsey well, 
first as a fellow employee, and later asa 
Senator. The Senate has lost a very 
fine public servant. His devotion to duty 
and unremitting efforts to be of assist- 
ance to the Members of this body were, 
I venture to say, contributing causes to 
his early passing. We shall all miss him. 
He was a friend to us all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, my ac- 
quaintance with Secretary Halsey began 
6 years ago, when’I became a Member 
of the Senate. There is an aisle in the 
Senate which divides those who hold 


It is difficult for me to be-, 
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different partisan views. Colonel Hal. 
sey was the nominee and the choice of 
Senators on the majority side as Secre- 
tary of the Senate. Notwithstanding that 
fact, in my 6 years of service in the 
Senate I never saw Colonel Halsey make 
the slightest distinction, either in his 
personal service as Secretary or in the 
work of the Secretary’s office, between 
Senators upon one side of the aisle and 
those upon the other. This comment 
applies also to the personal touch which 
all of us have with the Secretary’s 
office. ‘There never was the slightest 
distinction between Senators on the ma- 
jority side, whose nominee and choice 
he was, and those of us on the minority 
side. 

Col. Edwin Halsey was a most per- 
fect gentleman. I fear we shall not soon 
lock upon his like again. 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I have 
known Colonel Halsey ever since 1917. 
In all that time I have known him inti- 
mately, and with the passing years I 
grew to appreciate the man more and 
more. By his courtesy, his friendliness, 
his willingness to do a service for a 
friend, and to carry out the duties of 
Secretary of the Senate, he set an ex- 
ample as an efficient and able official. 

Eddie Halsey in my opinion would have 
been here now if it had not been for his 
sense of duty. He kept on working many 
nights when really he should have gone 
home. His death has created a void in 
the Senate, but by his character and 
adherence to duty he has given us a 
memory of a truly fine public servant. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in Janu- 
ary 1937 when the late great Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, the majority leade+ 
in the Democratic caucus, nominated 
Colonel Halsey, he made a comment 
which I have never forgotten. He said, 
“And now I am going to speak of the best 
public servant I ever knew, Col. Edwin 
A. Halsey.” 

My experience has taught me the cor- 
rectness of the words that Senator Rob- 
inson uttered about Colonel Halsey. He 
not only spent his life in, but as the 
able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] has said, he gave his life to the 
Senate. Efficient, faithful, loyal, he was 
a part of the Senate as perhaps few who 
are not of its membership will ever be 
able to be. He loved the Senate and the 
Senators as the Senators loved him. He 
will leave behind a memory of public 
service which will be an example to us 
all, a challenge to his successor, and 
something which will ever tug at the 
heartstrings of those whom he has left 
behind. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, little did 
I think as I saw Col. Edwin A. Halsey in 
the performance of his duties at the in- 
augural ceremonies of the President of 
the United States that that would be the 
last time I would look at this good man 
in the living flesh. When I learned this 
morning that this faithful public servant 
for all these years in the United States 
Senate had passed to the Great Beyond, 
to say that I was shocked, is putting it 
mildly indeed. 

When I came to the Senate of the 
United States 6 years ago one of the 
first men I met was Col. Edwin A. Hal- 
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sey. From that hour until his death 
Colonel Halsey was my close and per- 
sonal friend. In my early days in the 
Senate I went to him for counsel and 
advice in connection with my duties as 
United States Senator. He gave it hon- 
estly and freely. He was truly a consci- 
entious man. I found that the counsel 
and the advice he tendered was of im- 
measurable value in smoothing my path 
as I moved along from week to week 
and year to year in this old historic 
Chamber. _ 

Mr. President, every sigh of the whisp- 
ering wind brings death somewhere, but 
in this world of tears and trouble it 
grieves us all the more when one so close, 
so dear, and so faithful has been taken 
from our midst. As has been said by 
many Members of the Senate, his death 
isan untimely one. Certainly that state- 
ment will never be challenged by the 
Members of the United States Senate 
or any friend who knew this man. But, 
Mr. President, Almighty God in His in- 
finite wisdom plays no favorites in this 
hazardous game of life. In the words 
of the poet— 

There is a reaper whose name is Death, 

And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


With deep reverence and a sad heart 
I extend my lasting sympathy to the de- 
voted and lovely family of Colonel Hal- 
sey. May they take solace and comfort 
in knowing that he leaves behind thou- 
sands upon thousands of true and loyal 
friends who shall forever revere his 
memory. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and distressed this morning to 
learn of the passing of one of my dear- 
est friends, Colonel Halsey. As one of 
the younger Members of this body, I can 
only add to what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois has just said that many 
of the younger Senators have benefited 
througk Colonel Halsey’s kindness, his 
generosity, his big heart, and sound ad- 
vice; and I know that in this body, as 
has previously been said, he made no dis- 
tinction between Senators, no distinction 
between parties. 


Mr. President, I have known Colonel 
Halsey in this body only a comparatively 
short time, but before then I knew him 
in the Democratic conventions held in 
Chicago in 1932, in Philadelphia in 1936, 
and in Chicago in 1940. At each of those 
conventions he was sergeant-at-arms 
to which office he had first been elected 
by the Democratic National Committee 
in July 1928, to serve at the nationa! con- 
vention held in Houston, Tex. in that 
year. At many previous Democrstic na- 
tional conventions, beginning almost 
with the turn of the century, he had 
served in connection with the press. It 
is needless to say that in these assign- 
ments the same fidelity to duty and abil- 
ity distinguished him as during the years 
when he was Secretary of the Senate. 

Colonel Halsey rendered yeomen serv- 
ice to the Democratic Party. 

We have lost a close and dear friend, 
and the Democratic Party one of its stal- 
wart and most helpful supporters. 
When our disting&ished friend, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate, resigned as ser- 
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geant-at-arms last summer, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee lost one who 
had made the work of the conventions 
at times a pleasure, and who had steered 
us in the right line during the turmoil 
and struggle of the conventions. Today, 
in his death, we lose one we cannot 
replace. My heartfelt sympathy goes out 
to his bereaved family. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, Colo- 
nel Halsey devoted his life to the service 
of his country. He died in that service. 
He died by reason of that service. 
Through forty-odd years he was a 
faithful employee of the United States 
Senate. Through forty-odd years he 
was the sympathetic friend of every Sen- 
ator who sat in this body. We mourn 
his death. His loss is irreparable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
cannot let this occasion pass without 
saying a word about one of the best and 
finest friends I ever had. I have known 
Ed Halsey for more than 30 years. I 
never knew a more courteous or more 
kindly gentleman. He was a gentleman 
on all occasions. He was a gentleman of 
the old school. I never knew him to do 
an ungentlemanly act or utter an un- 
gentlemanly word. I think he was one 
of the finest and noblest characters I 
have ever known. I do not think I have 
ever known a man who was more un- 
selfishly friendly. During my whole ex- 
perience in the Senate I knew always 
that there was one man in the employ 
of the Senate who was my friend, who 
thought of and helped me with my prob- 
lems. Isincerely mourn his loss. He was 
a close and intimate friend for 30 years. 
I was devoted to him. It almost breaks 
my heart to think of a man like Ed Hal- 
sey being taken away in the very prime 
of life and in the very fullness of his 
great powers. 

As has been stated by other Senators, 
he was a most capable, efficient, and 
faithful servant of this body. He was 
courteous to everyone. No more lovable, 
more delightful, or finer character was 
ever connected with this body. 

My deepest sympathy goes to his wife 
and son and other members of his fam- 
ily. They have indeed experienced a 
great loss; the Senate has suffered a 
great loss; and the Nation has sustained 
a great loss. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in the trib- 
utes which have been paid to our de- 
parted and devoted friend. I wish also 
to join in extending sympathy to his 
widow and son. 

I have not known Colonel Halsey as 
long as many of you have known him. 
In the brief time I have served here it 
has been my pleasure to be associated 
with him in the bonds of a fine friend- 
ship and to receive the benefit of his 
wisdom, counsel, and guidance in con- 
nection with the performance of many 
of my duties as a United States Senator. 
I think I can say that I have never had 
that relationship with one who was more 
kind, more generous, or more courteous 
in the service that he rendered to the 
United States Senate and to individual 
Members of the Senate. He was always 
alert, diligent, and conscientious. His 
loyalty as a friend endeared him to all of 
us, 
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He was cooperative and most consider- 
ate of us as he helped us to meet in- 
telligently and courageously our re- 
sponsibilities here. At all times he was 
bending his efforts, to the maximum of 
his strength, to perform fully and ably 
his duties as a public servant. I shali 
miss him. His death is a great loss, not 
only to this body, but to the country. At 
this hour I feel that another great 
soldier of my country has given the full 
measure of devotion in public service, 
and made the supreme sacrifice. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
was genuinely distressed this morning 
when the news came of the passing of 
Colonel Halsey. Ishall always remember 
his kind and considerate attitude toward 
me and the other Senators who entered 
this body 2 years ago. I am sure that 
my sentiments are shared by other Mem- 
bers who have lately come to the Senate. 

Colonel Halsey was strong and devout 
in his party’s beliefs, yet his high sense 
of fairness was never clouded by parti- 
san feeling. He was helpful to all of us, 
and particularly helpful to those of us 
who were newer Members of this body. 
Not only has the Senate of the United 
States lost a splendid officer, but each 
of us has lost a good friend and the 
country has lost a great public servant. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, even 
before I came to the Senate, shortly after 
my election to this body, I received a 
letter from Colonel Halsey, who then 
occupied the position of an assistant on 
this floor. After I entered the Senate, 
my relations with him were always 
pleasant. He was a gentleman. He 
had all the attributes of a gentleman. 
He was kindly, polite, considerate, and 
a wise adviser, especially to the younger 
Members of this body. 

Mr. President, one particularly com- 
mendable quality in his life and char- 
acter was his long personal and inti- 
mate knowledge of the Senate itself. 
He studied the history of this body. He 
was intensely loyal to the Senate. He 
had a deep appreciation of the high tra- 
ditions and lofty standards of the Amer- 
ican Senate. Oftentimes he spoke to 
me of those standards and traditions. 
Oftentimes he recalled the things that 
he himself had experienced, that he 
himself had witnessed, that he himself 
had known personally in connection 
with the work of this body. 


He was a loyal party man; but, as has 
been so truthfully said by Senators on 
the other side of the aisle, as an officer 
of the Senate he did not carry his par- 


* tisanship into the discharge of his offi- 


cial duties. I found him always to be 
a wise man. He possessed a wisdom 
that was born of his long experience 
here and the observations which he 
made, as well as his natural good ability 
and his fine instincts and attributes as 
a gentleman. He was of great service 
here. He tried always to be of service 
to this body. He was always conscious 
of the finer and better traditions of the 
Senate, and he carried that conscious- 
ness into his private life and into his 
associations with men in the ordinary, 
daily affairs of life. 

We have had many faithful servants 
of this body. I can think of many of 


them who have already gone on. We 
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shall have yet other faithful servants. 
But it is to be doubted whether we shall 
find a man who possesses all the fine 
qualities of courtesy and gentleness and 
the spirit of helpfulness and the dispo- 
sition to do for the Members of this 
body in the high degree in which they 
were combined in Colonel Halsey; and 
at this time in our life, at this time in 
the affairs of this Nation and of the 
world, it would be difficult to find an- 
other officer who held in such high and 
reverent esteem the responsibilities of 
this body, and who loved the better tra- 
ditions which have made the Senate of 
the United States great among the 
parliaments of the world. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. President, I 
cannot let this occasion pass without 
expressing a brief word of regret and 
sorrow at the passing of Colonel Halsey. 
From the very first day of my service in 
the Senate Colonel Halsey made a spe- 
cial effort to be friendly and helpful to a 
freshman who did not know his way 
around. He continued that effort during 
all the time I have been a Member of 
this body. I feel, Mr. President, that I 
have lost a personal friend. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce I 
announce the appointment as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON]. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, also as 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce I announce the appointment as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
BiLso] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
LMr. WILEY]. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
whch were referred as indicated: 


REFORT OF UNITED STATES WAR BALLOT 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the United States War Ballot 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to the 
so-called serviceman voting law, the report 
of that Commission (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, WAR PRODUCTION 
BoarpD 

A letter from the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a revised estimate of personnel require- 
ments of that Board for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1945 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Milwaukee County, Wis., favoring 
the enactment of the bill (H. R. 451) to au- 
thorize the continued operation of certain 
airport control towers by the Civil Aero- 
wautics Administration—and relating to 
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General Mitchell Field, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 
By Mr. GREEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 16 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress in 
relation to the establishment of a national 
cemetery in the State of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States be and they are 
hereby earnestly requested to use their best 
efforts to obtain acquiescence in the matter 
of the will of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations in its unanimous desire to have a 
national cemetery established in the State of 
Rhede Island and Providence Plantations; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States.” 


POST-WAR COMPULSORY MILITARY 
TRAINING—PETITION 


Mr. CAFPER. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a petition I have received, 
signed by J. Richard Williams, of Edna, 
Kans., and nearly 100 other citizens of 
Moundy Valley, Kans., and vicinity. 

The petition reads as follows: 

We, the undersigned voters of Kansas, be- 
ing of the opinion that the May bill pertain- 
ing to compulsory military training after the 
war for all youth reaching the age of 17 years 
constitutes a national policy of the Nation, 
and not an emergency measure, and is so 
radical a departure from all our historic 
precedents that we can afford to proceed with 
caution and certainly without haste; there- 
fore we most hearily request that you use 
your influence to the utmost to persuade 
Congress to postpone until the war is over 
any action on the May bill, 


Mr. President, while I have the floor I 
wish to state my position on this and 
proposed similar legislation. I believe 
the advice in the petition I have just 
read—to postpone, until we have some 
sort of an idea what the post-war world 
is like, any decision on either compulsory 
military training or compulsory military 
service in peacetime—is sound. 

I have not definitely decided how I 
stall vote on the bill providing for com- 
pulsory military training in peacetime. 
But if the measure calls for compulsory 
military service in peacetime—in other 
vords for peacetime conscription into the 
military service at home and abroad—I 
would say I would vote against it. 

The allocation of fighting troops from 
the United Nations on the western front 
in Europe this winter does not encourage 
me to support an international policing 
program for which we would conscript 
our boys as fast as they reach the age of 
17 or 18. 

I present the petition for reference to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
petition presented by the Senator from 
Kansas will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE 

TO BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE— 

MEMORIAL 


Mr.REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp and appropriately referred as q 
part of my remarks, without the signa- 
tures attached, a memorial signed by 96 
citizens of Wichita, Kans., mostly cattle- 
men, opposing the confirmation of Henry 
Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce 
and head of the R. F.C. The memorial 
was sent to me by Ludvig Nelson, a prom- 
inent citizen of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial, without the signatures attached, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in4he Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator CLypDE M. REeEp, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Kansas, 
sincerely ask you to oppose the confirmation 
of Henry Wallace to be Secretary of Com- 
merce and R. F.C, 

(Signed by 86 citizens of Wichita, Kans.) 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR 
INVESTIGATION OF AIRPLANE CRASHES 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 61), which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee to Audit 
and Controi the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, as follows: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 307, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, agreed to October 9, 1940; Senate Reso- 
lution 119, Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed 
to June 28, 1941; and Senate Resolution 60, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to February 
4, 1943 (providing for an investigation of 
airplane crashes), is hereby continued from 
February 1, 1945, to the end of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; and the limit of expendi- 
tures thereunder is hereby increased by 
$15,000. In addition to authority conferred 
in such resolutions, the committee is author- 
ized to investigate all airplane crashes in air 
commerce, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PETROLEUM 
POLICY 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 36) continuing the 
Special Committee on Petroleum Policy 
reported it without amendment, and, un- 
der the rule, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS, subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
the foregoing resolution was referred, 
reported it without amendment, and it 
was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Sepate Resolution 253, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 13, 1944 (relating to an 
investigation’ with respect to petroleum re- 
sources in relation to the national welfare), 
is hereby continued from February 1, 1945, 
until the end of the Seventy-ninth Congress, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

8.417. A bill subjecting to assessment by 
local drainage districts in the State of Ore- 
gon lands acquired by the United States for 
military purposes and lying within the ter- 
ritorial areas of said districts, and making 
such assessments liens upon said lands and 
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providing for the payment by the United 
States of such assessment liens; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. HILL: 

Ss. 418. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a national ceme- 
tery in every State; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill entitled “A bill to for- 
give one-half of the unforgiven portion 
of the individual income tax for 1942.” 

I am advised that a similar bill will 
be introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

8.419. A bill to forgive one-half of the 
unforgiven portion of the individual in- 
come tax for 1942; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S.420. A bill relating to appointments to 
certain offices and positions in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.421. A.bill to provide for the promotion 
of certain American prisoners of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

8.422. A bill to provide for improved ag- 
ricultural land utilization by assisting in 
the rehabilitation and construction of drain- 
age works in the humid areas of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S. 423. A bill to extend for 3 years the tem- 
porary additional pay for equipment main- 
tenance for each carrier in Rural Mail De- 
livery Service provided for by the act of De- 
cember 17, 1943; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.424. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of the town of Lancaster, Mass., for 
the loss of taxes on certain property in such 
town acquired by the United States for use 
for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
HAYDEN, and Mr. SCRUGHAM): 

S. 425. A biil to provide for suspending the 
enforcement of certain obligations against 
the operators of mines caused to cease op- 
erations because of the war; to the Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. BALL: 

8.426. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter M. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. J. Res. 22. Joint resolution providing for 
the observance of October 11, 1945, as Gen- 
eral Pulaski Memorial Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, at 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConnaL.Ly], I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Claims 
be discharged from further consideration 
of the bill (S. 334) for the relief of the 
Trust Association of H. Kempner, and 
that the bill be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
INVESTIGATION CONCERNING THE PRO- 

DUCTION, ETC., OF FUELS IN AREAS 

WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I submit a 
resolution continuing the authority of 
the committee instituted under Resolu- 


With- 
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tion 319 of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
The resolution requests continuation of 
the authority for the investigation of the 
production, transportation, and use of 
fuels in certain areas west of the Mis- 
Sissippi River. I have informally con- 
ferred with the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and I request that the resolu- 
tion be referred to that committee. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 60) was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 319, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, agreed to December 15, 1942 (authoriz- 
ing an investigation concerning the produc- 
tion, transportation, and use of fuels in 
certain areas west of the Mississippi River), 
and continued by Senate Resolution 61, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to February 
4, 1943, is hereby continued from February lI, 
1945, to July 1, 1945. 


SURVEY OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND 
UTILIZATION OF HEALTH PERSONNEL, 
ETC. 


Mr. PEPPER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 62), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 74, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, as agreed to June 2, 1940 
(providing for study and survey of the dis- 
tribution and utilization of health person- 
nel, facilities, and related services) is hereby 
further continued in full force and effect dur- 
ing the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Resolved further, That the limit of ex- 
penditures under Senate Resolution 74, 
Seventy-eighth Congress (providing for study 
and survey of the distribution and utiliza- 
tion of health personnel, facilities, and re- 
lated services) agreed to June 2, 1943, is 
hereby increased by $25,000. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR—LETTERS TO 
SENATOR BUTLER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
not often requested the privilege of hav- 
ing printed in the Recorp any letters 
which have come to me. However, I 
have receivec this morning a letter from 
a former Governor of my State relative 
to the drafting of farm labor. I think 
the letter states very well the situation 
in the agricultural areas of the country, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in its entirety at this point in the 
REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By THE Way RancuH, 

Valentine, Nebr., January 25, 1945, 
Senator Hucn BUTLER, 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Congressman Car. T. CurRTIS, 
Congressman Howarp BUFFETT, 
Congressman Karu STEFAN, 
Congressman A. L. MILLER: 

The selective-service situation with ref- 
erence to farms and ranches is serious, and 
if carried out as has now been directed by 
State authorities in Nebraska it will come 
near to denuding agriculture of young and 
capable help. According to their statement 
there are approximately 10,000 men on farms 
between the ages of 1£ and 25. One-half of 
these are to be taken, Heretofore they were 
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in deferred classifications. Already a great 
many of them have been selected, and have 
gone or will be going within the next 30 
days. 

These young men are essential in food pro- 
duction entirely out of proportion to their 
numbers. They can and do work long hours, 
under all conditions, whereas older men can- 
not do that, and in cases where they are the 
only help in addition to an older man on 
a farm or ranch it means that production 
will be greatly reduced when they are gone. 

I have in mind a farmer who last year 
produced about 400 hogs, and operates 
around 400 acres, as I recall. His last boy 
has been taken, and he told me that this 
year he would produce less than 100. Mean- 
while there is a shortage of pork. The re- 
duction of hogs in this State for the past 
year is 39 percent, and 100,000,000 bushels 
of corn lies on the ground, much of which 
will spoil unless it is fed up or cribbed. 

There is no replacement help available. 
Those that might be able and willing to work 
go into war industries for shorter hours, 
higher pay, and easier conditions of working 
and living. 

Attached is copy of a press release of Jan- 
uary 24, 1945, State headquarters, Nebraska 
selective service. Note the quotation therein 
of Senator Typincs when his amendment to 
the Selective Service Act was passed by Con- 
gress. To me the use of that statement sim- 
ply dodges the facts. I am not saying that 
any large section of land will be left uncul- 
tivated if these boys are taken. Somebody, 
somehow will make use of nearly all avail- 
able land, but production under those con- 
ditions will be very, very much less than it 
would be under proper use. Moreover, it will 
mean very greatly reduced numbers of live- 
stock, for no farmer or rancher who knows 
anything about his business or cares any- 
thing about it will entrust his animals to 
inexperienced, unwilling help. I reduced my 
own herd of cattle very sharply for that 
reason, and am getting along with one-half 
of the help I had then, but my contribution 
to the food supply will be proportionately 
less. 

Farmers or ranchers are having a hard 
enough time of it as it is keeping their boys 
at home, for they want to go to war, and 
many of them are volunteering. The trend 
now of selective service only accentuates that 
situation. 

The Tydings amendment when it was orig- 
inally passed and for months afterward re- 
lieved the farm-labor situation that had be- 
come very acute. Large numbers of farm 
workers have been taken since then, and the 
new move to take considerable percentages 
of those who remain can mean only greatly 
reduced production of foods and fibers. In- 
creased production during the last 2 or 3 
years have not resulted from adequate farm 
help. Weather has had more to do with it, 
and no one can tell what the weather will 
be this year, or any year. If it should be 
seriously urffavorable the shortage of essen- 
tial foods could amount to a calamity. 

Congress is the only source now of relief, 
The selective-service boards have been given 
their instructions, and the majority of them 
will act accordingly unlgss they are reassured 
by the national legislative body. 

Thanking you for your attention to this 
highly important subject, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Sam R. MCKELvIE. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the same subject, I hold in 
my hand a letter written by a farm wife. 
Her letter recites in the plainest kind 
of language the true situation as it exists 
today on the farms. For the benefit of 
those who are interested in the subject, 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Liserty, NEpR., January 20, 1945. 

Senator BuTLER: Once again it seems that 
another of those grave miscalculations has 
been made in Washington, D. C. 

I feel it my duty to bring this to your at- 
tention. Also, if it seems to have the value 
I think it has, would like to have you bring 
it to the attention of Senator WHERRY and 
Senator Capper and anyone else who might 
be interested and understand what I mean, 

The agriculture situation cannot be un- 
cerstood by those who are not actually in 
touch with it at all times and I shall try to 
tell you what I see happening. 

The young men are being taken from the 
farms now. The idea seems to be that the 
work can be carried on by older men. The 
farmer has produced enormous crops the 
last 2 or 3 years, not because of a great 
supply of manpower or equipment. 

He hasn't told the world how it was ac- 
complished but it’s time someone tells. 

In our locality every member of the family 
worked long and hard all year. Through the 
planting, growing, and harvesting season we 
worked 7 days per week and long days at 
that. 

These young men who are now being taken 
from tre farms are the ones who drove the 
tractors and handled the machinery to raise 
those crops. They worked from daylight 
till long after dark many nights. They have 
lights on the machinery so they can work 
such long hours. Many of them took their 
noon and evening lunch to the fields with 
them and never came to the house till they 
came in to go to bed. 

Why did they work like this? Farmers 
are not so plentiful as they were a few years 
ago. Many boys were taken from the farms 
before anything was done about farm defer- 
ments. Many families are trying to carry on 
and do the work they did before some mem- 
bers went to the service. Many farms have 
grown larger because the land was there to 
be farmed and no one to farm it, so they 
expanded. 

Any extra farm help absolutely could not 
be obtained around here last year, much less 
in the near future. These older men on 
whom the Government agencies are pinning 
their hopes could not do the work it would 
take to keep our farms producing. They 
lack the skill, the strength, and endurance 
of our younger farm hands. Many men who 
are rather elderly and many who are physi- 
cally handicapped are doing all they can and 
much more than they should on the farms 
now. 

The things that a farmer must know can- 
not be told or explained to anyone in a 
short time. He must learn by experience 
and by growing up with it. These boys of 
today who are from 17 years on up, are ex- 
perienced far beyond what their ages indi- 
cate. They had to take over*when older 
brothers went to the service and they have 
the ability and judgment of mature men. 
They possess the initiative and ability to un- 
derstand the new developments and profit by 
them. In industry the laborer learns to do 
the one thing which is his duty to the job 
he has. He does this day after day. 

In agriculture we have to learn to operate 
so many different kinds of machinery, must 
know how each machine is assembled, what 
each part does, how to repair and adjust the 
machinery. He must understand the differ- 
ent kinds of soil, how and when to handle 
each type of soil. What to plant and how to 
plant to best advantage. How to recognize 
and destroy obncxious wecds. How to ad- 
just each piece of machinery to make it ac- 
complish the task for which it was made. 
The machinery must be changed on different 
sizes of crops, different conditions of soil, 
different types of soil, and differen+ stages of 
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growth of crops or weeds. Also the farmer 
must be a fair blacksmith, carpenter, and un- 
derstand care of livestock as well as the 
treatment of the farm animals in sickness 
and emergencies. You can see how impos- 
sible it would be to employ one who was in- 
experienced and accomplish anything, as it 
would almost be necessary to be with him 
and show him how, thus taking the time 
of one experienced man as well as one who 
was learning how. The person who has not 
been raised on the farm and does not have 
the welfare of agriculture in his veins, could 
not and would not work the long hours and 
take off so little time as our farm hands do. 

Those who have been accustomed to doing 
this work realize how very necessary it is to 
care for everything on the farm when it is 
exactly at the proper stage of development, 
and they know how a broken piece of ma- 
chinery can delay the farm operations and 
what it means in man-hours and machine- 
hours lost. The experienced farm hand 
knows just how to handle machinery as to 
speed and methods to make as few hours 
lost through breakage and accidents as pos- 
sible. 

It can be seen when one considers the skill 
and knowledge that a successful farmer must 
have that he cannot be replaced by three 
men who do not understand the art of science 
and who do not have the welfare of the farm 
in their minds and hearts. 


While the boys have been doing the field 
work the rest of the family have been doing 
chores, caring for the homestead, helping in 
the fields where hand work is needed, mak- 
ing and repairing fences, caring for livestock, 
often making new parts and repairs for 
machinery, getting the different implements 
out of storage and ready for work and run- 
ning the many errands which is a very big 
job which one can never have completed. 

When you take into consideration that 
many of our farm heads are between the ages 
of 50 and 75 and the older boys have been 
taken in the service you can see we can hard- 
ly carry on if the rest of our help is taken 
from the farms. It looks now like there will 
be much more idle farm ground this coming 
season than we had last year. Farmers are 
discussing the situation and county agri- 
culture agents are expecting it. 

Next fall will be too late to do anything 
about it. What could not be planted and 
cared for this spring and summer can never 
be reaped in the fall. With the Nation, our 
servicemen, and many foreign countries to 
be fed we can’t affort to hamper agriculture. 

I’m enclosing a clipping from the Beatrice 
Daily Sun. It is a list of farm sales to be 
held. This began last August with the 
heaviest run of sales in the fall I have ever 
seen. The list has been as long, since early 
fall, as now, and many days a much longer 
list, and it will continue until March and 
longer, if too many farmers are forced to quit 
because of inability to find help or carry on 
alone. Think this over and see if we can 
spare these young men who are really doing 
one of the grandest jobs of the times and in 
the face of the greatest handicaps. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. D. SNYDER. 





SALE DATES 


January 19: Charlie Sykes, 2 miles north 
and three-fourths of a mile east of Clatonia, 
John W. Heist, auctioneer. 

January 22: Brunke Schmidt, 214 miles east 
of Cortland. John W. Heist, auctioneer. 

January 23: William Paulsen, route 2, Bea- 
trice, Ruyle & Heist, auctioneers. 

January 24: Oscar Weichel, 514 miles west 
and 1 mile north of Plymouth. John W. 
Heist, auctioneer. 

January 24: John Parde, 3 miles east, 3 
miles south of Pickrell. Ridgley & Ridgley, 
auctioneers, 
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January 26: Horse and mule sale at Beatrice 
Fair Grounds. John W. Heist, auctioneer, 

January 29: John Javorsky, 3 miles west 
and 1% miles south of Wilber. John w, 
Heist, auctioneer. 

January 30: Jim Essam, 2% miles south of 
Davis Confectionery, Beatrice. John w, 
Heist, auctioneer. 

January 31: Andrew Sorenson, northeast of 
Filley. Leach & Heist, auctioneers, 

February 5: William Richtarik, 7 miles 
west and 144 miles south of Wilber. John w. 
Heist, auctioneer. 

February 5: H. D. Pearl, 1 mile south and 3 
miles east of Wymore. A. M. Porterfield, 
auctioneer. 

February 6: Rudolph Peters, 144 miles east 
of Odell. Elmer Novotny, auctioneer, 

February 7: Charles Theye, 1 mile south, 
one-fourth mile east of Odell. Schultes Bros, 
auctioneers. 

February 12: William Broz, 4 miles north 
and 1% miles west of Swanton. John W. 
Heist, auctioneer. 

February 14: Menne Schuster, 9 miles 
northeast of Beatrice. 

February 21: Waldos’ purebred Duroc hog 
sale at DeWitt Sales Pavilion. McMurray & 
Heist, auctioneers. 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—ARTI- 
CLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record, immediately following my 
remarks, an article written by David 
Lawrence on the subject of the legal 
question which has been raised by the 
nomination of Henry A. Wallace to be 
Secretary of Commerce and Federal Loan 
Administrator. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


LAW QUESTION RAISED IN NAMING OF WAL- 
LACE—OBSERVER CITES ACT OF CONGRESS 
BANNING POLITICAL JOB REWARDS 


(By David Lawrence) 


Did President Roosevelt disregard a law of 
Congress forbidding political rewards when 
he sent to the Senate the nomination of 
Henry Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator? 

The statute referred to became law on 
August 2, 1939, when it was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Section 3 reads as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any person, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to promise any employ- 
ment, position, work, compensation, or other 
benefit, provided for or made possible in 
whole or in part by any act of Congress, to 
any person as consideration, favor, or reward 
for any political activity or for the support 
of or opposition to any candidate or any 
political party in any election.” 

This is what President Roosevelt wrote in 
his letter of January 20, 1945, to Jesse Jones: © 

“Henry Wallace deserves almost any serv- 
ice which he believes he can satisfactorily 
perform. I told him this at the end of the 
campaign, in which he displayed the utmost 
devotion to our cause, traveling almost in- 
cessantly and working for the success of the 
ticket in a great many parts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, he gave of 
his utmost toward the victory which ensued. 

“He has told me that he thought he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for which he is fully 
suited, and I feel, therefore, that the Vice 
President should have this post in the new 
administration.” 


REWARD FOR ACTIVITY 


The foregoing reveals that the Office of 
Secretary of Commerce, which was created 
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by act of Congress, was bestowed on Henry 
Wallace as a reward for political activity. 
Neither the President nor the Vice President 
are exempted from the provisions of the sec- 
tion in question. 

If it is “unlawful” for a President or any 
other Federal official to give a public office 
as a political reward, is it lawful for the 
United States Senate to confirm a man who 
receives the reward? This is a question 
which bears on the spirit, if not the letter, 
of those statutes which have long been looked 
upon as a means of keeping Government free 
from pernicious influences. Offenses under 
not only the Federal Corrupt Practices Act 
but the Hatch Act are subject to fine and 
imprisonment if convictions are obtained. 

There is nothing in the law which limits 
the making of the promise to any action 
taken or promise made during a campaign. 
The bestowal of a reward after the campaign 
is apparently as much banned as a promise. 
For the statute speaks of “reward for any 
political activity,” and this logically could 
not materialize until after the service is ren- 
dered and a campaign concluded and the 
victor is in a position to award his plums 
to those who have helped him win, 


INTIMATION IN WIRE 


There has been some intimation that, even 
during the campaign—in fact, shortly after 
the convention was held which nominated 
Mr. Roosevelt for a fourth term but rejected 
the renomination of Mr. Wallace fer Vice 
President—a telegram was allegedly sent by 
Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Wallace bearing on the 
subject of a promise of future office, 

William K. Hutchinson, head of the Inter- 
national News Service in Washington, in a 
dispatch on Monday of this week, said that 
after the unsuccessful fight made at the con. 
vention Mr. Wallace received a telegram from 
Mr. Roosevelt purporting to read as follows: 

“Tell Mrs. Wallace not to make any move 
to leave Washington. There will always be a 
place in my household for you.” 

Mr. Wallace didn’t bolt the -ticket, but 
went ahead to give it his active support. For 
several weeks there was public speculation 
last summer and autumn as to what post 
Mr. Roosevelt might have in mind for the 
retiring Vice President. This telegram, how- 
ever, would not be persuasive except in rela- 
tion to the January 20 letter. The words of 
the statute which bar any reward for political 
activity alone need to be considered, in view 
of the fact that the President now publicly 
admits that he is giving a public office as a 
political reward to Mr. Wallace. 


IRRIGATION AND NEBRASKA'S FUTURE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR BUTLER 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Irrigation and Nebraska’s Future,” de- 
livered by him at the first annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska Reclamation Associa- 
tion, at Lincoln, Nebr., January 20, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL SERVICE LEGISLATION—AR- 
TICLE BY ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Do We Fight With One Hand Tied, Or 
With Everything We Have?” written by 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
and published in the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A BANKER WHO SERVES AS A PRIVATE— 
ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times entitled, 
“Banker, 48, Serves as Private in Line,” re- 
ferring to Pvt. (1st cl.) Edward J. Arthur, of 
Union, S. C., which appears in the Appendix.] 
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A CITIZEN ARMY—ARTICLE BY BRIG. GEN. 
JOHN McAULEY PALMER 

{Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“General Marshall Wants a Citizen Army,” 
written by John McAuley Palmer, and pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post of De- 
cember 23, 1944, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THE POST-WAR DEFENSE PROBLEM—AR- 
TICLE BY BRIG. GEN. JOHN McAULEY 
PALMER 


[Mr. GURNEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “How to Solve Our Post-war Defense 
Problem,” written by Brig. Gen. John Mc- 
Auley Palmer, and published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of January 27, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE—ARTICLE 
FROM COLLIER’'S WEEKLY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Do We Want National Health Insur- 
ance?” by Amy Porter, from Collier’s maga- 
zine for January 27, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM KANSAS CITY STAR 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Brazen Political Pay-off,” comment- 
ing on the nomination of Henry A. Wallace 
to be Secretary of Commerce, published in 
the Kansas City Star of January 23, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—LET- 
TER TO THE WASHINGTON NEWS 
[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a letter signed 

by Benny Austin, relative to the nomination 
of Henry A. Wallace to be Secretary of Com- 

merce, and printed in the January 24, 1945, 

edition of the Washington News, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


. NATIONAL SERVICE 


[Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have pririted in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Forging New Chains,” from the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel of January 
22, 1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR MA- 
LONEY—POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 

[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RecorpD a poem by Horace 
C. Carlisle in tribute to the late Senator 
Francis Maloney, of Connecticut, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTIONS RE- 
PORTED FROM COMMITTEE TO AUDIT 
AND CONTROL THE CONTINGENT EX- 
PENSES OF THE SENATE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
sundry resolutions which I am about to 
report from that committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, let me say that, as 
I understand the situation, the Senator 
from Illinois desires to have the Senate 
take action upon a number of resolutions 
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which he is about to report from the 
committee of which he is chairman. I 
believe that in the main, if not entirely 
so, the resolutions would simply extend 
until July 1 various committees and 


- agencies which heretofore have been set 


up by the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true with respect 
to a number of the resolutions. Other 
resolutions would provide for such con- 
tinuation for the full session of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand that other 
resolutions provide for the extension of 
the life of committees which the Senator 
and his committee believe should be con- 
tinued in their activities. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I understand the reso- 
lutions, unless they are agreed to today 
the committees concerned will be without 
funds the day after tomorrow. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that to be the situation, and I think 
that is justification for consideration of 
the resolutions at this time. I should 
prefer not to have the extensions made 
beyond July 1; but on the assurance of 
the Senator that the subjects dealt with 
by the resolutions are matters of real im- 
portance, and that the committees af- 
fected are doing work which should be 
continued, I shall offer no objection. 

Mr.LUCAS. Ithank the Senator from 
Maine. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE 
SENATOR MALONEY 


Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, reported the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 45) submitted by Mr. Mc- 
MaHON on January 22, 1945, which was 
considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
the actual and necessary expenses incurred 
by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President in arranging for and attending the 
funeral of Hon. FRANCIS MALONEY, late a 
Senator from the State of Connecticut, upon 
vouchers to be approved by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 


HATTIE L. LAMBERT 


Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, reported the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 22) submitted by Mr. B1irsBo 
on January 6, 1945, which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Hattie L. Lambert, sister of John E. Lambert, 
late an employee of the Senate, a sum equal 
to 6 months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 
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CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
PLANNING 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 33, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 33) submitted 
by Mr. Georce on January 15, 1945, was 
read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 102, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 12, 1943 (creating the 
Special Committee on Post-war Economic 
Policy and Planning), as amended by Sen- 
ate Resolution 115, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to March 16, 1943, is hereby continued 
from February 1, 1945, until the end of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief explanation for the 
Senate with regard to this very impor- 
tant resolution. The Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was unanimous in 
its desire that the Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning be 
continued. It was created by the Senate 
in March 1943 at the instance of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Gerorce]. At that time the Senate ap- 
propriated $50,000 for the use of the 
committee, and at this moment the un- 
expanded balance is $20,050.32. I have 
conferred with the able Senator from 
Georgia with respect to the continuation 
of the work of the committee. I ama 
member of the committee. I am advised 
that before the end of the year has been 
reached the hearings will probably be 
completed, and that a final report will 
be made. The committee will then prob- 
ably be dissolved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 33) was considered and 
agreed to. 


STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY: ACT 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 3, and ask unan- 
imous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 3) submitted by Mr. 
VANDENBERG on January 6, 1945, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of old-age 
and survivors insurance, under the Social 
Security Act, in respect to coverage, benefits, 
and taxes related thereto. The joint com- 
mittee shall report to the Congress not later 
than Octcber 1, 1945, the results of its study 
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and investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee is hereby au- 
thorized, in its discretion, to appoint an ad- 
visory committee of individuals having spe- 
cial knowledge concerning matters involved 
in its study and investigation to assist, con- 
sult with, and advise the joint committee 
with respect to such study and investigation. 
Members of the advisory committee shall not 
receive any compensation for their services 
as such members, but shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in connection 
with the performance of the work of the 
advisory committee. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution 
the joint committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act at such places and times, to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, to pro- 
cure such printing and binding, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. 

Sec. 4. The joint committee shall have 
power to employ and fix the compensation 
of such officers, experts, and employees as it 
deems necessary in the performance of its 
duties under this resolution, but the com- 
pensation so fixed shall not exceed the com- 
pensation prescribed until the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended for comparable 
duties. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the joint committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the Houce of 
Representatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or the vice chairman. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY TO INVES- 


TIGATE WAR-MOBILIZATION PROBLEMS 
AND WAR-CONTRACTS MATTERS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 46, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

Mr. President, the resolution provides 
that the committee shall continue its 
work until July 1, 1945. The committee 
was created by the Senate on October 20, 
1942. The Senate authorized the com- 
mittee to expend up to $15,000. The 
committee has an unexpended balance 
of $2,345.06, and is asking for no further 
funds. I am advised that the report of 
the committee will be completed by July 
1, 1945. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there cbjection to the prcsent considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 46) reported by Mr. KiL- 
GORE, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs on January 25, instant, was con- 
sidered and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 107 and Senate Resolu- 
tion 216, of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
authorizing a subcommittee of the Military 
Affairs Committee to study the problems of 
war mobilization; and that the authority 
conferred by Senate Resolution 198 and Sen- 
ate Resolution 288, of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, authorizing a subcommittee of the 
Military Affairs Committee to investigate war 
contracts, termination of war contracts, and 
related problems, be and are hereby con- 
tinued to July 1, 1945. 
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CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR IN. 
VESTIGATION OF THE USE OF PUBLIC 
LANDS—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF Ex- 
PENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, with an additional amend- 
ment, Senate Resolution 18, and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 18) submitted by Mr. McCarran on 
January 6, 1945, which had been pre- 
viously reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys with an 
amendment, on line 9, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress,” and insert “Senate from February 
1, 1945, until July 1, 1945”; and subse- 
quently reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate with additional 
amendments, in line 7, after the word 
“continued”, to strike out “and may be 
exercised during the sessions, récesses, 
and adjourned periods of the”; and at 
the end of the resolution to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert “$5,000”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 241, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, agreed to May 24, 1940, and Senate Res- 
olution 147, Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed 
to September 8, 1941, and Senate Resolution 
39, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Jan- 
uary 28, 1943, and Senate Resolution 294, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to May 23, 
1944 (relating to the investigation of the use 
of public lands), is hereby continued until 
July 1, 1945; and the limit of expenditures 
under such resolutions is hereby increased by 
$5,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a statement for the Recorp 
with regard to Senate Resolution 18, 
which has been agreed to. 

The original resolution was agreed to 
on May 24, 1940. A sum of $30,000 was 
authorized by the Senate to be expended 
by the committee and at the present time 
there is an unexpended balance of $4,- 
582.87. Hearings are now being held un- 
der the resolution. Those in charge of 
the work have advised me that they will 
be able to complete their work by July 
1, 1945, and make a final report at that 
time. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS BY 
WIRE AND RADIO—INCREASE IN LIMIT 
OF EXPENDITURES 


Mr. LUCAS, Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 24, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 24) submitted by Mr, 
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McFartanp (for himself, Mr. WHEELER, 
and Mr. WHITE) on January 6, 1945, and 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce on January 6, 1945, was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the authority of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
under Senate Resolution 187, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, agreed to October 19, 1943 (pro- 
viding for an investigation of international 
communications by wire and radio), as sup- 
plemented by Senate Resolution 268, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, agreed to March 29, 
1944, is hereby continued until the end of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress; and the limit 
of expenditures of the committee for such 
purposes is hereby increased by $10,000. 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR AN 
INVESTIGATION OF THE SUPPLY AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF HYDROELECTRIC 
POWER 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 31, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 31)° submitted by Mr. 
McFar.Lanp (for himself and Mr. HatcH) 
on January 11, 1945, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority of the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, under 
Senate Resolution 155, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to June 26, 1943 (relating to an 
investigation with respect to the supply and 
distribution of hydroelectric power), as 
amended and supplemented by Senate Reso- 
lution 304, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed 
to June 5, 1944, and Senate Resolution 313, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Septem- 
ber 5, 1944, is hereby continued from Febru- 
ary 1, 1945, until the end of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 


HOWARD B. SMITH 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 39, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That notwithstanding the limit 
of expenditures contained in Senate Resolu- 
tion 197, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
December 9, 1943 (authorizing an investiga- 
tion by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Foresty of the administration of the Rural 
Electrification Act), as modified by Senate 
Resolution 238, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to February 8, 1944, there is hereby 
authorized to be paid from the contingent 
furki of the Senate to Howard B. Smith, the 
sum of $2,805 as compensation for steno- 
graphic services rendered to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry in reporting and 
transcribing hearings held before such com- 
mittee pursuant to Senate Resolution 197, 
Seventy-eighth Congress. 


Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, I believe 
that an explanation should be made 
with respect to the resolution. The 
yesolution involves an obligation which 


was incurred with reference to Howard 
B. Smith, who was the reporter for the 
committee which proceeded under Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 197. That resolution 
had to do with the investigation of the 
administration of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act. The sum of $7,500 was appro- 
priated on December 9, 1943, to carry on 
the work of the committee. Of that 
amount only $2.01 remains unexpended. 
I understand that an attorney by the 
name of Carrol L. Beedy, a former Mem- 
ber of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives from Maine, was employed as 
general counsel to the committee. An- 
other gentleman by the name of Glavis 
was appointed as investigator for the 
committee. Those two men were for- 
tunate enough to obtain the $7,500 which 
had been appropriated for the use of the 
committee, leaving the reporter to hold 
the bag. I make that explanation to the 
Senate because, strictly speaking, there 
is no legal justification for the payment 
of the obligation, although the reporter 
really earned his money. With the ex- 
ception of the sum which I stated, no 
money now remains in the fund. It 
would appear that under the doctrine of 
preferred creditors, the attorney and the 
investigator took most of the entire 
fund. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 39), submitted by Mr. 
AIKEN on January 22, 1945, was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


STUDY OF AUTHORITY FOR ISSUANCE OF 
EXECUTIVE ORDERS AND DEPART- 
MENTAL REGULATIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, Senate 
Resolution 16, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been previously reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The amendment of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was on line 6, after 
the word “to”, to strike out down to and 
including the period in line 11, and in- 
sert “July 1, 1945”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 


Resolved, That the date for submission of 
the report called for by Senate Resolution 
252, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
March 30, 1944 (relating to a study into the 
legal and constitutional authority for the 
issuance of Executive orders of the President 
and of departmental regulations), is hereby 
extended to July 1, 1945. 


The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 
CONTINUATION OF STUDY AND SURVEY 
OF PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Comittee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
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Senate Resolution 28, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. Mr. President, I believe that a brief 
explanation should be made of the reso- 
lution. 

The Special Committee to Study and 
Survey the Problems of American Small 
Business Enterprises has been in exist- 
ence since October 8, 1940. The Senate 
has authorized for the use of the com- 
mittee the total sum of $140,000. At the 
present time there remains an unex- 
pended balance of $4,596.85, and this 
resolution seeks an additional appropria- 
tion of $100,000. ‘ 

While in the opinion of the committee, 
the sum of money asked for is large, yet 
the testimony before the committee has 
demonstrated beyond any question that 
the committee is performing a great pub- 
lic service in the interest of the small 
businessmen throughout the Nation. 

There is one other fact to which I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate, but 
which is incidental to the appropriation 
of money. I refer to the number of em- 
ployees who are engaged by the Small 
Business Committee. They are employ- 
ees who have been borrowed from the 
executive branch of the Government to 
perform necessary services in connection 
with the functions of the committee. 
Some time ago the junior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WuHerry] submitted a 
resolution requesting that all committees 
report to the Senate the number of em- 
ployees who were being borrowed from 
the executive branch of the Government 
to help in performing the services of spe- 
cial committees of the Senate. That res- 
olution was productive of enlightening 
information. This is no reflection upon 
the chairman of any special or standing 
committee who happens to be following 
this procedure. This procedure is not a 
new one; however, I am calling it to the 
attention of the Senate, for whatever it 
may be worth in determining whether or 
not the policy should be continued. The 
Small Business Committee has a great 
number of employees. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to read them, but 
they come from the Foreign Economic 
Administration, the War Production 
Board, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the Department of Commerce, 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Navy Department, the Maritime Com- 
mission, and the War Department. 
Those employees are drawing in salaries 
a total of $82,200 a year, which is 
being paid by the executive branch of 
the Government, although that branch 
is getting absolutely no service from 
them. That is just one committee which 
is doing that. Other committees of the 
Senate are doing the same thing. The 
attitude I take—and I take it not as 
chairman of the committee but rather as 
a Senator—is that no individual can 
serve two masters. The Senate of the 
United States ought-to assume its right- 
ful position in connection with employees 
from the executive branch and ought 
either to pay them and take them off 
the pay roll of the executive depart- 
ments or else send them back to the ex- 
ecutive departments where they belong, 

There is involved a very serious ques- 
tion of policy as to how far the Senate of 
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the United States should go in taking em- 
ployees from the executive branch, bring- 
ing them here, giving them an office in 
the Senate Office Building, and using 
them for legislative purposes. We ought 
to do one thing or the other, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We ought to face this question 
frankly. If the Small Business Commit- 
tee needs $80,000 worth of employees to 
carry on its functions it should appear 
before the proper committee and get the 
money there, rather than to borrow em- 
ployees from the executive branch of the 
Government at the other end of the 
Avenue. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Special Commit- 
tee on the Problems of Small Business 
is perfectly willing to have the Senate 
adopt the policy which has just been 
suggested by the able Senator from IIli- 
nois. I want to point out that at the 
beginning of the activities of the Small 
Business Committee we were limited by 
the Senate to a very small amount to 
carry on the work of the committee, and 
had it not been for the fact that we were 
able to procure the assistance which we 
secured from the various agencies of the 
Government we would not have been able 
to have done the work we did for the 
protection of small business enterprise. 
in this country. I am sure the Senator 
from Illinois recognizes that; but I ap- 
prove of the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Illinois that the Senate 
should adopt some policy and adhere to 
it. 

I wish to point out further that it will 
be extremely difficult to secure the char- 
acter of assistance we have secured from 
the various agencies of the Government 
merely by employing help temporarily 
in connection with the work of the com- 
mittee because the men whom we have se- 
cured from the Government agencies are 
men of vast experience in the problems 
which confronted the committee, and if 
now we go out and try to hire clerks 
and experts to give the assistance to this 
committee which it has received in the 
past it would be very difficult, I am sure, 
to get that kind of help. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator a question? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. LUCAS. There was some testi- 
mony before our committee the other 
day that if one of these employees were 
discharged from the Small Business 
Committee he would have no right to 
return to the executive branch, even 
though he is accredited to that branch; 
in other words, he would be out of a job. 
Is that true or not true? 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not know of any 
case of that kind. 

Mr. LUCAS. There was one witness 
who has been working for some com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. WHERRY. The Liquor Investi- 
gating Committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. ‘Yes; the Liquor Inves- 
tigating Committee, who came before 
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us and said that in the event the investi- 
gation of the committee was discontin- 
ued, and no funds were appropriated for 
its continuation, he would be out of a 
job; that, although he was attached to 
the Antitrust Division of the Attorney 
General’s office, they would not take him 
back. I wondered if the same condition 
applied to employees, for instance, who 
have been in the service of the Small 
Business Committee for 2 years or more, 
and whether they would have the oppor- 
tunity to go back and continue to work 
for the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am sure that every 
agency of the Government from whom 
we have borrowed help will be very glad 
to take back any of the employees we 
have, because they are all competent, 
able men, rendering very valuable serv- 
ice to our committee. I wonder how 
we would be able to get the same kind of 
help if we were compelled to hire it in 
the open market. As the employees who 
come from the Government agencies are 
under civil service, they have certain 
rights, whereas if we hired people off the 
streets to assist the committee, they 
would not have the same status. 

Mr. LUCAS. My only reply to the Sen- 
ator is simply that if these employees 
are not needed in the executive branch 
of the Government, as apparently they 
are not, the Senate itself ought to take 
care of them. 

Mr, MURRAY. I think they are per- 
forming a service for the executive 
branch of the Government by their work 
with our committee. For instance, if 
we have an employee of the War Depart- 
ment or the Navy Department or any 
other department which has been carry- 
ing on the character of work that the 
committee has been carrying on in its 
investigation and study, in my opinion, 
such employee is performing a service 
for the Government. 

Mr. LUCAS. With all due deference 
to my good friend from Montana, I take 
the position that an individual who is in 
the employ of the executive branch of 
the Government at $6,000 a year could 
not be away from that job for 2 years 
and be of very much value to the execu- 
tive branch, even though the Govern- 
ment agency still continues to pay him. 

I want the Senator thoroughly to 
understand that I am not attaching any 
blame to him because he has followed a 
custom which has become established. 
I am merely calling it to the attention 
of the Senate, so that the Senate soon 
can determine and fix definitely a policy 
one way or the other with respect to it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am in full accord 
with the Senator from Illinois. I want 
to say that the Small Business Com- 
mittee has rendered a very valuable serv- 
ice to the small businessmen of the coun- 
try, and the committee would not have 
been able to do it if it had not been able 
to secure assistance from various execu- 
tive departments. When we first started 
out it was thought that there was no 
need for such a committee, but when 
we got into the work and the war pro- 
duction program came on we found that 
small business was rapidly being extin- 
guished, Through the efforts of this 
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committee that trend was stopped, and 
so the committee has done a very valua- 
ble piece of work for the country, I think, 
in saving the small business enterprise. 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam not questioning the 
work which has been done by the Sena- 
tor and his committee; . otherwise, we 
probably would not have provided for the 
committee an additional hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Mr. MURRAY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. LUCAS. However, if the Senator 
from Montana or any other Senator who 
is chairman of a special committee can 
go to the executive branch of the Govy- 
ernment and obtain all the employees he 
wants in order to carry on effectively the 
work of his committee, then there is no 
reason why every special or standing 
committee of the Senate should not do 
the same thing. In my opinion, there is 
no reason why I could not go to the exec- 
utive branch of the Government and 
convince them, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate, that I need 
at least six men who are on their pay 
roll to help me out. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. *In connection with 
this discussion, a few instances have 
come to my attention of some of the spe- 
cial committees asking an _ executive 
agency to hire certain persons. I believe 
that is a bad practice. I am in total 
agreement with the statement made by 
the Senator from Illinois that if any per- 
son is necessary to the conduct of the 
business of any of these various commit- 
tees, the Senate itself should provide the 
funds, and under no conditions should 
we have to resort to the executive depart- 
ment for aid. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr."MAYBANK. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate the fact 
that the testimony before some of the 
special investigating committees showed 
instances like that of one man who, as I 
recall, had been on three different pay 
rolls at different times within 60 days. 
Am I correct, I ask the Senator from IIli- 
nois? Certainly it was within a very 
short time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ihave forgotten the time, 

Mr. MAYBANK. That leads me to be- 
lieve that at times unexpended balances 
are used to transfer employees from one 
pay roll to another pay roll and then to 
another pay roll, and the work done un- 
der the various pay rolls is not tied to- 
gether in any way so as to benefit any one 
activity. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As a new member of 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
wish to join in the report of the chairman 
and in the statement he has made with 
reference to continuing the various com- 
mittees under the resolutions which have 
been reported this morning and agreed 
to, 
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I wish to state also, with as much force 
as I possess, that I appreciate the atti- 
tude of the committee in approving the 
appropriation for the Small Business 
Committee. I happen to be a member of 
that committee, and I join with the jun- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
in stating to the membership of the Sen- 
ate that we need a small business com- 
mittee of the Senate in order to help the 
small businessmen throughout the coun- 
try as various executive agencies issue 
orders which have a tremendous impact 
on the distribution and sale of their mer- 
chandise. I heartily endorse everything 
the Senator has said. 

I also agree with what has been stated 
by the chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. As I looked 
at the different proposals pending at the 
first meeting of the committee, it oc- 
curred to me they were conclusive evi- 
dence of the need for the adoption of the 
resolution I presented last August. 

I am convinced that the Small Busi- 
ness Committee needs all the personnel 
it has today in order to do its work. I 
think it is one of the most important 
committees of the Senate. I am also of 
the opinion that if the employees were 
employed directly, they would be loyal 
beyond any question. I do not mean to 
say they are not loyal now; but being 
employed by a department, to a certain 
degree they have a loyalty to that de- 
partment which otherwise they might 
give to the Senate committee in a study 
of the problems covered in the inves- 
tigations. 

The junior Senator from Montana ap- 
pointed me on a subcommittee, together 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. StEwart]. If Iam correct, we have 
had about 50 subcommittee investiga- 
tions, and the subcommittee has done a 
tremendous amount of work in helping 
to amend and clarify Executive orders 
which otherwise cause confusion quite 
generally clear through the production, 
the wholesaling, and the retail distribu- 
tion of the merchandise. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Illinois and the committee for the action 
they have taken. They have served no- 
tice on the Senate that it should take 
notice of this practice, and that we 
should investigate it. The life of most 

of the committees has been extended to 
July 1, and they go before the Committee 
on Appropriations and establish their 
justification for an appropriation if they 
need more employees. 

Last August I raised a question about 
Senate committees borrowing persons 
from Government agencies and other or- 
ganizations. Those I had in mind are 
most often provided by departmental 
agencies of Senate committees. They 
are not paid officials of the Senate, and 
they are not regular employees of the 
Senate committees. 

Almost every Senate committee has 
at some time had the services of experts 
and clerical assistants loaned to them 
by Government departments. Some of 
these individuals often serve with Senate 
committees for months at a time. The 
practice of borrowing Government per- 
sonnel is a long-standing one. I know 


there are many reasons why the prac- 
tice is continued, and I do not arbitrarily 
condemn it. 

From time to time, however, there are 
aspects of this practice of borrowing 
Government agency personnel which 
have. appeared to be highly questionable. 
In a few instances the practice has gone 
beyond propriety to the point of an abuse 
of the principles which should govern 
the work of Senate committees. 

Before questioning any feature of a 
practice of such long standing, it seemed 
to me desirable to ascertain some facts 
about it. What agencies are loaning 
personnel to Senate committees? How 
many individuals are loaned out in this 
manner? What annual rates of pay do 
they receive? What Senate committees 
are furnished with this personnel? 
With knowledge about such facts, we 
could form a better judgment of the 
propriety of the practice, and what, if 
anything, we should do about it. 

With that thought in mind, I offered 
an amendment to Senate Resolution 319 
in the following language: 

Hereafter standing or select committees 
employing the services of persons who are not 
full-time employees of the Senate or any 
committee thereof shall submit monthly re- 
ports to the Senate (or to the Secretary 
during a recess or adjournment) showing 
(1) the name and address of any such per- 
son; (2) the name and address of the de- 
partment or organization by whom his sal- 
ary is paid; and (3) the annual rate of 
compensation in each case. 


Senate Resolution 319, with this 
amendment, was agreed to August 23, 
1944. Beginning with the end of Au- 
gust and continuing to the present time, 
monthly reports have been made by 
standing and special committees, includ- 
ing subcommittees, of persons employed 
by them who are not regularly employed 
by the committees or by the Senate itself. 

I have observed those reports from 
time to time as they have appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. Recently I made 
a check of the over-all results from the 
time the resolution was passed up to and 
including December 31, 1944. The check 
is, admittedly, a rough one for several 
reasons. The indexing of the Recorp is 
not so perfect that it lists each and every 
one of these committee reports, so I may 
have missed some, especially those which 
are not in tabular form. The reports 
themselves are not all uniform, and that 
makes an over-all computation difficult. 
The details of the reports also change 
from month to month, and there are a 
few instances of overlapping items. 

There is enough about these reports, 
however, to permit what accountants 
would call an unadjusted summary of 
the facts having substantial accuracy. 
That is what I now wish to place before 
the Senate. 

In the period from the passage of 
Senate Resolution 319 on August 23 to 
December 31, 1944, a total of 14 Senate 
committees reported having borrowed 
personnel. Of this number 10 are stand- 
ing committees and their subcommittees. 

The number of departments or organ- 
izations furnishing personnel to Senate 
committees totals 26, of which 25 are 
Government agencies and 1 is a private 
organization. 

The total number of individuals fur- 
nished to committees was 97; 95 from 
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Government agencies and 2 from pri- 
vate sources. The average number of 
individuals on loan to all committees 
over each month from August to Decem- 
ber was 72. This does not mean that 72 
different persons were loaned to commit- 
tees each month. Many of the same 
people from the same Government agen- 
cy serve the same Senate committee 
month after month. My figure simply 
means that if we take any single month 
and make an inventory of borrowed per- 
sonnel, we will find on the average some 
72 individuals from outside agencies at 
work with Senate committees. 

The average total annual rate of pay 
received by these individuals is $253,560. 
In other words, on the average during 
any month since these reports under 
Senate Resolution 319 began, there were 
borrowed by Senate commiitees 72 in- 
dividuals whose annual rate of pay to- 
taled $253,569. Reduced to a simple 
statistical concept, each month 14 re- 
porting Senate committees are being as- 
sisted by an average of 72 outside per- 
sons whose average monthly base rate 
of pay totals $21,130. 

I would have Senators bear in mind 
the limitations of statistics like these. 
A Senate committee may borrow a Gov- 
ernment expert for a single month. Un- 
der the simple reports now being made, 
the committee would report that one 
employee, along with others, and list his 
annual rate of pay at, say, $6,500. The 
committee may have him for 1 month 
only, and never again, but the facis 
would be reported as I have given them. 
We shall never know the true state of 
affairs until committee accounting is im- 
proved to the point where every individ- 
ual serving a committee is actually paid 
out of the committee funds for the period 
he serves, whether it is 1 day, 1 week, 
or a year. Then committee accounts 
will show the facts in proper form. 

Until we have facts reported in ac- 
curate form, we can only rely on esti- 
mates, averages, and other statistical as- 
sumptions. Within these limitations, the 
figures I have given do reflect the condi- 
tion of affairs on this question of bor- 
rowing Government personnel for service 
on Senate committees. 

I am not ready to offer conclusions on 
the facts as they appear to date. I think 
a longer time experience is needed; and 
I shall want more accurate accounting 
detail. It may be possible for me to have 
the General Accounting Office keep track 
of these reports and tabulate them. Per- 
haps the Committee’on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Congress will take up the prob- 
lem. Some supervision over the facts 
will have to be arranged. 

I merely wanted to bring such facts as 
are presently available to the attention 
of the Senate; and to say that when the 
picture is more complete, I expect to pre- 
sent an analysis of them and discuss 
their broader implications. 

Mr. President, the practice referred to 
by the Senator from Illinois is one about 
which I think the Senate should arrive 
at a determination, and I wish to join 
with the chairman of the committee and 
the committee in the policy they: have 
adopted. I endorse everything they have 
said. I think the report is timely, andI 
hope that without objection the exhibit 
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I have may be printed in the Recorp, The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is There being no objection, the exhibit 


showing the conclusions of the investi- there objection to the request of the Sen- _ was ordered to be printed in the Recogp, 
gation, and giving the statistics. ator from Nebraska? as follows: 


Individuals borrowed for committee service and total annual rates paid 












































August September October November | December 
ao ce | er a 
Committees and subcommittees fe ee 
Num- | Total base | Num- | Total base | Num- | Total base | Num- | Total base | Num- | Total base 
ber pay ber pay ber pay ber pay ber pay 
irene tonsa escent nies ener asec — ceed sec: 
naan ta a a a a 4 $19, 500 4 $19, 500 4 $19, 500 4 $19, 500 4 $19, 500 
Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Wartime Health...........-|-...----|-----..---+- 12 33, 200 13 38, 840 13 38, 840 12 37, 600 
DEOy BOE 6 oiicinccs bk dnnidincsanieretidineitimeetinadains 4 15, 800 2 7, 800 2 7, 800 4 15, 800 4 15, 800 
Subcommittee on War Contracts. ........--..-csceccesesseeesese- 9 29, 460 s 31, 460 7 19, 960 5 20, 300 6 22, 300 
Special Subcommittee on War Mobilization..................---- 1 38, 440 il 39, 000 il 39, 000 10 37, 000 10 37, 000 
Naval Affairs_.__- Sc acietnied abit ce See eerie 2 1 +-7, 512 2 1 +7, 512 2 ! +7, 512 2 1 +7, 512 2 +27, 512 
NS DEOUS CAGE CRON vinisds ntsutincendsetiseunatne tuiduadbatinicnate 4 2 +7, 104 4 2 +7, 104 4 2-+7, 104 4 2 +7, 104 4 +17, 104 
Pensions a a TUR GES Set ES SNL TU ETERS 1 5, 000 1 5, 000 1 5, 000 1 5, 000 1 5, 000 
Public Lands and Surveys, Subcommittee to Investigate Public Lands_|......._}-.-..--.---- 2 7, 000 2 7, 000 2 7, 000 2 7, 000 
Special committees: 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning_............-..--------- 2 33, 700 6 4 23, 200 1 CSO hs ncnnunabsnctnduuten siankebsadlcebebenas a. 
Investigating te DES Ts PN. oe. 65 os ono ccnncncelaensscenlneadennsanee 5 23, 100 6 23, 100 5 23, 600 4 17, 600 
‘To Study and Survey Problems of Small Business Enterprise *... 13 36, 400 11 28, 800 12 35, 300 12 35, 300 12 35, 300 
Senate Small Business Committee *. ........-.....-eeeeene-eeeee- 10 40, 400 11 46, 900 il 46, 900 il 46, 900 12 48, 520 
OO iii itl ee os eel 60 | 203, 316 79| 279, 576 75 | 260, 816 73 | 263, 856 73 260, 236 
1 | person, $162 per month subsistence additional. Also 1 person $91.50 per month subsistence additional. 
2 2 persons, $132 per month subsistence additional. Also, 2 persons, $91.50 per month subsistence additional, 
81 person, salary unknown, Paid by committee 4 days at $25 per day, $100. Not included above. 
41 person, salary unknown, Paid by committee 444 days at $25 per day, $112.50, Not included above. 
§ Served 4 days only. 
® Reported separately, but occasionally commingled, 
Senate committees 
Military affairs Naval affairs Special committees 
Educ |e P 
: ublic 
= saa, Post- . ae Depart- 
. ° Subcom- nvesti-| Study ment 
peeks cient 4 Appro-| Subcom- . ‘ war ” | Senate : 
De goes ee eer ‘de = id- pria- | mittee on} ysi;. | Subeom- | Subcom- — — Eco- ,, Ratnam Small que Private 
me SBS PAE Seve tions | Wartime| },,, | mittee on! mittee on| Naval | Navy ate | Romie |"tional | Smati | Busi- |°tion 
Health | ,'fnrs|., War. | War Mo-| Affairs | Liaison Public | Policy |nerensel Busi- | BSS | totals 
and Ed- 4ITS | Contracts) bilization Lands and Pro- ness Com- 
ucation . Plan- mittee 
nin gram | Enter- 
8 prise 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 


General Accounting Office. __........- 
Federal Bureau of Investigation......- 
District of Columbia Government... 
War Production Board 
Wavy DRTIORL... «<n apennn=sconcnna 
Federal Public Housing Administra- 

aan aha en Rin alae alclnial oeiees 
Office of Price Administration........- 
Federal Security Agency............-- 
Veterans Administration 
Federal Works Agency 
U.S. Army 
sy a i a 
Wr TRON, ok cence nxicssadn 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 
Farm Security Administration. _.....- 
Foreign Economic Administration... 
Department of Interior_..............- 
War Manpower Commission.........- 
National Housing Agency......-.....- 
Agriculture Department 


Treasury Department-................- 
U. 8. Maritime Commission. ....-. 
Department of Commerce.._...-...-. 
Private: Starrett Bros. & Eken, 

Washington, D. C 





Total for each committee 








Appropriations Committee 
[KENNETH MCKELLaR, chairman] 





/ Annual rate of compensation 
— | Name of individual serving com- | Name of department or organization 
persons mittees by whom paid 


October (Rept. | November (Dec. 


August to Sept.1| For {Sept. 30] Nov. 1) 5) December 1944 


Oct. [2] 





| 





(C. R. 14, p. 7605) |(C. R. 16, p. 8762)|(C. R. 16, p. 8264)/(C. R. 17, p. 8921) |(C. R. vol. 91, No.3) 
$6, 400 , Ae $6, 400 





1 | John F. Feeney. ...............- General Accounting Office...........- $6, 400 $6, 400 $6 
2 | Harold EB. Merrick. ............. I a a 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 
3 | Thomas J. Scott...........--.<-- Federal Bureau of Investigation......- 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 4, 800 
(C. R. 16, p. 8261) 
4 | Mrs. Mamie L. Mizen.........- District of Columbia government....- 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 3, 500 
vad akatatndnwaataule cic ietednmadte i one al ee ee (4) 19, 500 (4) 19, 500 (4) 19, 500 (4) 19, 500 (4) 19, 500 
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Special Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning 
[Water FP. Grorce, chairman] 













Annual rate of compensation 





Num- ; 
oa Name of individual serving committees 


I ersons 





Name of department or organization by whom 

id (Sept. 30 and 

ct. 2) Oct. 31 
September 


August Special 



























omnia siadibeanaatentatadael sii tied ates 
1| Claire Cahill_...... cE ae hres =e (C.R.14, ty (C. R. 16, p. 8262) | (C. R. 16, p. 8264) 
2| Miles L, Colean.... Starrett Bros. & Eken, Washington, D. C....- Not kne é pecans ts $3, bs 00 | - ‘ 

3 | John F. Feeney_-.....-...--- a General Accounting Office._.................- ot Known $100 112. 50 - 

4| Harold E. Merrick..........-...- do sont [owen en nana nenenens |--2eceeeee----- 6, 400. 00 | 

5 | Thomas J. Scott_...-.-.--.--.--- Federal Bureau of Investigation.......-....... 4, 200. 00 | - 

6 | Mrs. Mamie L. Mizen District of Columbia government + = = 

7 | Borge Hansen-Moller..........2--0--....-| Treasury Department...................-.-.-- . ne 

| | 
Toth. ceencneneneeeninssonncseenerae f-aasennnnsvenncseanennncenenenenscuseesececceses (2) 3, 700 | (1) 100 (6) 23, 200. 00 | (1) 3, 800 

1 4 days, at $25 per day. 2 414 days, at $25 per day. ® Served 4 days only. 


Committee on Education and Labor 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


[CLAUDE PEPPER, chairman] ° 







Num- 


ber of | Name of individual serving committees Name of department or organization by whom Seen ae eonpeen 
































persons paid Sept. 1 As of Oct. 1 As of Nov. 1 As of Dee. 1 

(C. R. 15, p. £154) | (C. R. 16, p. _ (C. R. 16, p. 8264) | (C. R. 17, p. 8841) 
1 | Laurette April. .ccaccecescccccececccccceses| War Production Board......s<s ee ee $3, 200 $3, 200 $3, 200 $3, 200 
rae, GE. re, | eee 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 

S | ee Ce Bi inicnncnasnenenuneceunes Federal Public Housing Administration......-|-....--.--------- 1, 440 5, 40D liccccwsewssce 
4{ Doris B. Hazur................ Stoncamannen Office of Price Administration 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 
© f Te ciindncddedetninnniiennin aaa Se ia ate nel 6, 200 5, 200 6, 200 
6 CORD i ittccenendusctnsnn Federal Security Agency............ 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 

FF FV Ge tice tcanedsconcssccnene Navy Department... ...cacccsccces 1, 800 1, 800 Oe Renienanben 
© | SAG Bs ccandintecceudctadenenad .----| Veterans Administration. ........... 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
9 | Ruth Morgenstein............... aa a i ae lial 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 
10 | Dolores Rashella.............-... “Federal Public Housing Administration 2, 000 2, 000 2. 000 2, 000 
D2 )- SOMO se ce tohciccikccccancécndcasia Federal Works Agency 2, 600 2, 600 2. 600 2, ft) 
sie Re UC UC eS DL. a nerencmaimaaebeataaid 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
13 | Lt. Comdr. John i Rita tnacientone U. 8. Navy... EE ES CEE 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
14 | Rowe Gethets bs éceccccsccansccsce stcananalia Navy Department __.._-.---.-----------------|-- sticebdsehinsnia cing andi Nvidia oaeencatnne. tr dobibertnademiniaios 2, 000 

ee eee) eee 2, 000 22++-+>-+-------+-|--------+-+-------|------------>- 
scar pac cia ccaccdidh amisntesiddeDine dcicsdctuidbacinidteseainded (12) 33, 200 (13) 38, 840 (13) 38, 840 (12) 37, 600 





Committee on Military Affairs 
[Rosert R. REYNOLps, chairman] 

















Num- Annual rate of compensation 
beral Name of individual serving Name and address of department or 2 " ] : 
position committee organization by whom paid August (Oct. — (Nov. 1) October (Dee. = ov | (Jan. @1 Yecem- 
(C. R. 14, p. 7603)|(C. R. 16, p. 8263)| (C. R. 16, p. $266)|(C. R. 17, p. 9000) | (C.R.vol.91,No.3) 
1| Helen A. Rice...................| War Department, Legislative and NU Rititemnindsabvcnnninlwdani Sein apemciesen sn ccc Nc ces casi aba acai cetain 
ae Division, Office of Chief of 
Staff. 
2| Theodore B,. Stathart............| War Department, Adjutant General’s 1, 800 $1, 800 $1, 800 $1, 800 $1, 800 
Office, Civilian Personnel Division. 
8} Col. David A. Watt............. War Department, General Staff__.... Oe itis Aeisnniiaidiiaain ni + Re endigiiciantiiaiaaatonen ee 6, 000 6, 000 
4 | Col. Lewis Sanders.............. Li 2. OS ee 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
6 | Amy J. Tishendorf....... onvucdil War Department, Legislative and |.............-.-..-]. npinineentng mnetebkeneneeens 2, 000 2, O00 
| Division, Office of Chief of 
taff. 








i a aa iat i a ea iii a aS (4) 15, 800 (2) 7, 800 (2) 7, 800 | (4) 15, 800 | (4) 15, 800 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR CONTRACTS 
[James E. Murray, Chairman] 


eee ae 













(C, R. 16, p. 8262) (C, R. 17, p. 8842) 
1} Marian Bonner........ lcci Reconstruction Finance Corporation... $2, 300 $2, 300 aes : 
2 | Kurt Borchardt. ................ Smaller War Plants Corporation .....- 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 $5, 600 $5, 600 
a9 0CUD eee Navy De spartmant AE GO PES 2, 600 2, 600 a ae 
4 | Grace Mayer-___.................]| Smaller War Plants Corporation ....-. 2, 000 2, 000 Se linia chen ad Rechanicd Radéince 2 
5 | Maj. Wm. E. Nefflin............| War Department___.__............--- a a oad ae Be a 3 
6 | Vernice O’Mullane.............. War Production Board..............-- 1, 620 1, 620 TN : 
7 | Doris Phippen_...........- ..-| Navy Department...................- o2 040 2,040 2, 040 2, 100 2, 100 
8 | Omer J. Regmter.......c0ccc.-0<e Farm Security Administration ____...- “3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 
9 | Sigmund Timberg.............-- Foreign Economic Administration -... 6, 500 POI Era attasataasiltenisdpiciaicdentae did clasbuuiiussE acpioaiuadceniay 
10 | Bertram M. Gross.............-- a tel en mcidenniaars 6, 500 6, 500 
Ra DR aac nssieteiincinaicn cio nen SPIN, © ROUND ao csepn etnendicitiantcnaipinc a anethad Be eanciaiveiauansncbeit 2, 300 2, 300 
12 | Ann Cheathem..............-..- Smaller War Plants Corporation .....-|-------- . et ate eat 2, 300 
Od «se adnciasnathdneddabnetenisned pegukgratnasadivemgundaanaies (9) 29, 460 ® 31, 460 (7) 19, 960 (5) 20, 300 (6) 22, 300 
4To Oct. 8, 1944, 5 To Sept. 14, 1944. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 
(H. M. Kitcore, chairman] 








(C. R, 16, p. s263)|(C. R. 16, p. 8265)|(C. R. 18, p. 9350)} 






















1} Virginia W. Boyce... Department of the Interior............ $1, 800 $1, $1, 800 $1, 800 $1, 800 

2] Ann 8. Gertler. ..... aia Ce es i tie 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 

3] Hope ©. Hetiep. ..ncoccecccccee War Manpower. Commission 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 

4 Theodore C. Larson............- National Housing Agency_._.........- 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 

5 | Fritzie P. Manuel............... War Manpower Commission........-- 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 

6 | Darel McConkey War Production Board_________.....-- 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 

0 ee i Office of Price Administration._...... 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 

8 | Walter Louis Moore........-...- National Housing Agency_...........- Fy OID be cecctatcincinn nnxess bsancasdnieicasa=n=bndaveucenens ~---|-eeenee-ee-- 

9 | Elizabeth H. Oleksy............-. War Production Board______-_. -/ 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 
Francis Rosenberger............- Office of Price Administration. : 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 
Herbert Schimmel............-..- War Production Board_..............- 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 8, G00 &, 000 

Wi sxininalanendalesnabl illic cicesasentaeatniecah hy achadackam uae eta eaibind duntiaedia 2, 000 a  Ectiacihicens 


eee ccwcccnnccceccccccs | ecccccecccccccccceceecccccscccessscccees (11) 38, “440 (11) 39, 000 (il) 39, 000 (10) 37, 000 | (10) 37, 000 
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Committee on Naval Affairs 
[Davin I. WALSH, chairman] 








Annual rate of compensation 









































—_ Name of individual serving Name and address of department or 
persons committee organization by whom paid — (Oct. 2) (Nov. 1) (Dee. 1) (Jan. 2) 
September October November December 
Ss 
(C. R. vol. 91, No, 
(C, R, 14, p. 7603) | (C. R. 16, p, 8263) | (C. R. 16, p. 8266) | (C, R, 17, p. £843) 3, p. 77) 
1] Capt. James A. Saunders.......- Navy Department, Office of Chief of © $6, 000+ © $6, 000+ 6 i, 000+ 6 36, 000+ 6 $6, 0004. 
Naval Operations. ; 
2 | Chief Yeoman Herbert 8S. Atkin- | Navy Department, Potomac River 11, 512+ 7], 512+ 71, 512+ * 13,5124 11, 512+ 
son. Command, a 
er Ss 
DO inksniveascididinnieeuiapesadadiatimntieeamnnE (2) 7, 512+ (2) 7, 512+ (2) 7, 512+ (2) 7, 512+ (2) 7, 512+ 
6 Plus $162 per month and rental allowance. 
7 Plus $91.50 per month and rental allowance. 
SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
[Davin I. WaLsH, chairman] 
1 | Lt. Frederic A. McLaughlin_.... wary Deputies, Bureau of Naval * $2, 400+ * $2, 400+- 8 $2, 400+- 8 $2, 400+ ® $2, 400+4- 
-ersonnel. 
Tee eS ee cae | es ee ee § 2, 400+ > 2, 400+ § 2, 400+ § 2, 400+ $2, 400+ 
3 | Yeoman Eleanor W. St. Clair.._}....- Nc nsokiacecuduaecenkeenasiees 91, 152+ 91,152 91, 152+ 91, 152+ 01, 152+ 
4 | Yeoman Loretta F. Jochman-_..-|....- PP iddeiabsasuniavsekpeaatniaeaes 91, 152+ 91,152+ 91,152+ 91,1524 91,1524 
| IAs ice ninissipialiat salle eaista dle acai eieaea telat (4) 7, 104+ (4) 7, 1044+ (4) 7, 104-4 (4) 7, 104+ (4) 7, 104+ 


§ Plus $132 per month subsistence and rental allowance. 
§ Plus $91.50 per month subsistence and rental allowance. 





Committee on Pensions 
[JAMES M. TUNNELL, chairman] 





Nam- Annual rate of compensation 




















“esses Name of individual serving Name of department or organization ed 
teatioas committee by whom paid 
— Oct. 30 November December 
(C. R. vol. 91, No, 
(C. R. 14, p. 7604)!(C. R. 16, p. 8261)|(C. R. 16, p. 8264)|(C. R. 17, p. 8843) 3, p. 78) 
94 Ties T . M dcncctctnawinn Veterans Administration.............- 5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
[Cart A. HatcH, chairman] 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PUBLIC LANDS 
[Pat McCarran, chairman] 
Annual rate of compensation 
Num- Name of department or organization by 
ber of Name of individual serving committce . a id ganization Dj 
persons ane Septemb Oct. 27 (Dee. 1) (Dee. 31) 
eplember . November December 
(C. R. vol. 91, No. 
: (C. R. 16, p. 8263) | (C. R. 16, p. 8264) | (C. R. 17, p. 8843) 3, p. 78) 
7 Ue Wee EE ns win sneaasnaniataeamumeaeeinntiee Agriculture Department, Forest Service....... $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 $5, 000 
2) CCL SECON cciccndcndnensameteantoanne OE RTL BPI II MOLT che E-, 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
NI x scsi shepherd la ee aE eae (2) 7,000 (2) 7,000 (2) 7,000 (2) 7,000 


Special Committee Investigating the National Defense Program 





Num- Annual rate of compensation 
a Name of individual serving committee Name of depart — ee Tn ae 
sons August to Sept.1 Oct. 1 Month left blank Dee. 1 


November (?) 





(C, R. 15, p. 7992)/(C. R. 16, p. 8262)|/(C. R. 16, p. 8265)/(C. R. 18, p. 9351) 
$3, 800 $3, 8( 0 


St 2On Tc ee... Uo we cuenneanonenie U.S. Maritime Commission. ................- 0 $3, 8¢ $3, 809 

2.1 Brenkee i. PR, oc cancnncnsescaviannaee Office of Price Administration................- 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 3, 800 

3 | Harold G. Robinson. ......................] U. 8. Maritime Commission. ................. 6, 000 6, 000 Gee Lienanchecbansace ‘ 

4} Brig. Gen. Frank E. Lowe..........cescco« U. S. Army, General Staff (listed finance 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
| officer, December). 

& | Lt. Col. Harry Vaughn...........-cccceee- U. 8. Army, General Staff. ..................- 8, 500 3, 500 4, 000 4,000 

EG scissile sale a elec al wanna nsanaendis (5) 23, 100 (5) 23, 100 (5) 23, 600 (4) 17, 600 
















"tvrvrr  S 
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Spectal Committee to Study and Survey Problems of Small Business Enterprises 
[James E. Murray, chairman] 






Annual rate of compensation 










Name of individual 


ia serving committees 


Name of department 
or organization by whom paid 



























(Oct. 1) 


(Dee. 1) 
September 


November 


(Jan. 1) 


August December 
































C. R. vol.91, N 
(C. R. 14, p. 7604) | (C, R. 16, p. 8261) | (O. R. 16, p. 8265) (C.R.17,p.8842) | ap 


































1| Ruth B. Abrams............e...| Foreign Economic Administration... RIE iho es acacia eb aia ene 
2 | J. Russell Boner......coccccceces Smaller War Plants Corporation...... Bie Sean ee ase oT eee ene 
3 | Agnes E. Orivella....:....-.00-- War Production On tact! 2 700 oe 2) ee) 7": CUR 
4| Emerald G, Devitt wenesornenseee looses CO ceqwn coccnccosascccwscescpeccece> 2,000 2, 000 2, 060 2, 000 
5 | Elsie A. Digges.........--.2--+--|----- fo ial aiaaiaden sue MncB Al scab Siehdleciitisend 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
6 | F. Preston Gehan nnwencee-------| Department of Commerce__.._.......- 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 
7 | Carol M. Fuller.................| Office of Price Administration__...._.- 2, 100 2, 100 2, 100 2, 100 
& | Geek’ Tin CAME cin cintecdndipeciined Reconstruction Geees Gonteeiea’” 4, 660 4, 600 4. a0 4. 600 
9 | Stella J. Goeper...-... War Production Board..............-- 2, 600 2, 600 2.6 2 0 
10 | Dorothy M. Heckard 2, 000 2, 000 2, ose 2, 000 
11 | Kath'een Kimball... aba 1, 800 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
12 | Elizabeth P. Lucas.........<.-<.}--.-- 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
13 | Lois M. Miller. ..... 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2) 600 
14 | Harry J. Evans...............---| Reconstruction Finance Corporation..|......-...-...-.--|..-----...-------- 6, 500 6, 500 
sanncsececoncescesedcn! sqnneccccscsuseseccsnesoesecscocescccese (11) 28, 800 (12) 35, 300 (12) 35, 30¢ (12) 35, 300 

SEPARATE REPORT—-SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
[James E. Murray, chairman] 
1 | John W. Nelson. .--| War Production Board $5, 600 $5, 600 (?) $5, 600 $5, 600 $5, 600 
Dt FeR a stew cnscckdanccntlensks Oe ateonsandidebeddscaxeda bag ISI Ts cicsvciahcnaeninnsnece 0: soersa ottneaielinaiibii tactile epi catidiarince Mdina as i‘ 
3 | Grace F. Purdy--. .| Office of Price Administration. ; 3, 200 3, 200 3, 200 3, 200 3, 200) 
4} Arthur G. Silverman............]....- ieee line a 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 5, 600 
5 | Lt. George H. Soule__........... Navy Department 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
6 | Lillian Evelyn Spicer........... os em (War Production : 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 2, 600 
oar 

7 | Frederick W. Steckman......... Maritime Commission. ..............- 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 4, 600 
8 4 Allon G, TRIO. ccccdccccesvchijest a a eT 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 
9 | Alfred J. Van Tassel............. re spaapetien pars dacthanicinedis 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 
a 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
11 | Brainard Cheney...............- i Economie Administration. ...|.....-.....-----.- 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 6, 500 
12 | Margie L. Strubel...........-..- Pv NI IIE iia ia-adatdcabncalnsblecmnsinaudiohana 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 1, 800 
13 | Vernice O’Muilane..............]..... SUIT Soils ita hao aoa to insmod tik coat tiane ec cla a on cas lt cichha SS ac 1, 620 
FR cadnhcsecsnsisinnnnidnsmcbbenemdcssdaisitaibeiadibiudsdnaitl (10) 40, 400 (11) 46, 900 dil) 46, 900 900 | (11) 46, 900 (12) 48, 520 





Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nebraska for the 
figures he has presented. We constantly 
hear from various sources condemnation 
of bureaucracy in government. If there 
is such a thing, we probably contribute 
to it under the policy we have been fol- 
lowing in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution presented by 
the Senator from Illinois? The Chair 
hears none, and the question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. : 

The resolution (S. Res. 28) was agreed 
to. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I report 
favorably from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate an original resolution which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
resolution will be read. 

The Chief:Clerk read the resolution (S. 
Res. 55), as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 71, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, agreed to March 1, 1941; Senate Resolu- 
tion 146, Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed to 
August 11, 1941; Senate Resolution 288, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; agreed to September 
17, 1942; Senate Resolution 6, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, agreed to January 25, 1943; Senate 
Resolution 146, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to May 20, 1943; Senate Resolution 
235, Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to Feb- 
ruary 8, 1944; and Senate Resolution 319, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to August 23, 
1944 (relating to the investigation of the war 


program), is hereby continued during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief observation, and 
state to the Senate a few facts in con- 
nection with the committee concerned. 
The committee was organized March 1, 
1941. The total amount authorized by 
the Senate- to date has been $500,000. 
There is an unexpended balance of $102,- 
955.10. The junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Meap], who recently succeed- 
ed former Senator TRUMAN as chairman 
of the committee, advises me the com- 
mittee will need no more funds at this 
time. 

I might say furthermore that the so- 
called Mead committee has a great num- 
ber of employees, but it is employing most 
of its help directly, and the employees are 
on the pay roll of the special committee. 
The committee has only four or five em- 
ployees who are borrowed from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the immediate consid- 
eration of the resolution? The Chair 
hears none, and the question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS, COMMITTEE ON 
EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 10, and ask unani- 


mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Hitt 
on the 6th instant. 

The amendment was in line 3, to strike 
out “during the Seventy-ninth Congress” 
and insert “until July 1, 1945”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to employ until July 
1, 1945, an assistant clerk and an additional 
clerk, to be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate at the rates, respectively, of $3,600 
and $1,800. per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to explain the resolution. There 
are a number of resolutions in the same 
category as the one just agreed to, in 
respect to the termination date of July 
1, 1945. Another practice has grown up 
in the Senate whereby the contingent 
fund of the Senate is used to employ 
clerks or additional clerks the entire year 
for services to be performed for a par- 
ticular committee. The contingent fund 
is just what its name indicates. It is a 
fund from which will be spent money 
for something that is unexpected, some- 
thing that happens from unforeseen 
causes, and which the Appropriations 
Committee cannot immediately care for. 
It cares for all special committees. It 
was never intended that clerks employed 
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the year around should be paid out of the 
contingent fund. 

There i$ a place where Senators can 
go if they wish to have clerks placed 
permanently on the pay roll. If the 
chairman of a committee deems it nec- 
essary to have an additional clerk or 
two additional clerks the proper place 
to present his case is before the Appro- 
priations Cctnmittee. So in all these 
resolutions—and there are some 12 or 15 
of them, involving that many clerks— 
we have definitely provided that the 
clerks may continue on the pay roll and 
be paid out of the contingent fund until 
July 1, 1945. In the interim it will be 
necessary for the chairmen of the re- 
spective committees who are interested 
in these clerks to appear at the proper 
time and present their cases to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The resolutions I am now presenting 
involve clerks who are attached to the 
standing committees, with the excep- 
tion of one, and that is the Committee 
to Investigate the Conservation of Wild 
Animal Life, which has been in existence 
for so long that it has taken on the 
status of a standing committee rather 
than a temporary committee. There 
are two clerks attached to that commit- 
tee. So that resolution comes within 
the same category as the other resolu- 
tions. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution as amended has been agreed 
to, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
THE CONSERVATION OF WILD ANIMAL 
LIFE 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, Sen- 
ate Resolution 43, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. BaILey 
on the 22d instant. 

The amendments were, in line 6 to 
strike out “$13,000” and insert “$3,250”; 
and in line 8, after the word “purpose” 
to insert a comma and “said amount 
being sufficient for the employment of 
the two clerks of said committee until 
July 15, 1945’, so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, That the authority contained in 
Senate Resolution 246, agreed to April 17, 
1930, authorizing a Special Committee to In- 
vestigate the Conservation of Wild Animal 
Life, hereby is continued from February 1, 
1945, to the end of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; and the said committee hereby is au- 
thorized to expend from the contingent fund 
of the Senate $3,250 in addition to the 
amounts heretofore authorized for such 
purpose said amount being sufficient for the 
employment of the two clerks of said Com- 
mittee until July 15, 1945. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 
ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 


MANUFACTURES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, Senate 
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Resolution 25, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Over- 
TON On the 10th instant. 

The amendment was, in line 5, to strike 
out “during the Seventy-ninth Congress” 
and insert “until July 1, 1945”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That resolution No. 44, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures to employ an assistant 
clerk to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, hereby is continued in full 
force and effect until July 1, 1945, at the 
rate of $2,040 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. ~ 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
INTEROCEANIC CANALS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, with an amendment, Senate 
Resolution 26, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. STEw- 
ART on the 10th instant. 

The amendment was, in line 5, to strike 
out “during the Seventy-ninth Congress” 
and insert “until July 1, 1945’, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 35, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals to employ an 
assistant clerk to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, hereby is con- 
tinued in full force and effect until July 1, 
1945, at the rate of $2,040 per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 49, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah (for Mr. Murray) on 
the 25th instant. 

The amendment was, in line 5, to strike 
out “the end of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress” and insert “July 1, 1945”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 14, agreed 
to January 27, 1941, authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor to employ 
an assistant clerk, to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate at the rate of 
$2,880 per annum, hereby is continued in full 
force and effect until July 1, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
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report favorably, with an amendment 
Senate Resolution 50, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

‘There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. 
Tuomas of Utah (for Mr, Murray) on 
the 25th instant. 

The amendment was, in line 5, to strike 
out “the end of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress” and insert “July 1, 1945”, so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 251, agreed 
to June 4, 1942, authorizing the Committee 
on Education and Labor to employ an addi- 
tional clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
funds of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until July 1, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, with an amendment, 
Senate Resolution 51, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Hit. 
(for Mr. ANDREWS) on the 25th instant. 

The amendment was, in line 7, to 
strike out “until the end of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress” and insert “until July 1, 
1945”, so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 170, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, agreed to Septem- 
ber 29, 1941, as supplemented by Senate 
Resolution 326, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
agreed to December 15, 1942, authorizing the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
to employ an assistant clerk to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $1,800 per annum, hereby is con- 
tinued in full force and effect until July 1, 
1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report favorably, 
with an amendment, Senate Resolution 
53, and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration, 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been submitted by Mr. Tun- 
NELL (for Mr, GREEN) on the 25th in- 
stant. 

The amendment was, in line 6, to strike 
out “to the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress” and insert “until July 1, 1945”, 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 28, agreed to 
January 10, 1941, authorizing the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections to employ an as- 
sistant clerk, to be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate at the rate of $2,220 per 
annum, hereby is continued in full force 


and effect from February 1, 1945, until July 
1, 1945 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was 
agreed to, 








AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE TO EXAMINE BILLS, ETC.—EM- 
PLOYMENT OF ADDITIONAL CLERK 


Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee to Au- 
dit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, reported an original reso- 

_lution (S. Res. 64), which was considered 
by unanimous consent and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
shall examine all bills, amendments, and joint 
resolutions before they go out of the pos- 
session of the Senate, and shall examine all 
bills and joint resolutions which shall have 
passed both Houses, to see that the same are 
correctly enrolled, and, when signed by the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate, shall forthwith present the same, 
when they shall have originated in the Sen- 
ate, to the President of the United States 
and report the fact and date of such pres- 
entation to the Senate. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ an additional clerk in his office, who 
shall, in addition to any other duties if re- 
quired, perform such duties in connection 
with the examination of enrolled bills as 
may be directed by the Secretary. The com- 
pensation of such additional clerk shall be 
at the rate of $3,900 ner annum, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate until 
July 1, 1945. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON MINES 
AND MINING 


Mr. GUFFEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 59), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That Resolution No. 330, agreed 
to December 15, 1942, authorizing Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining to employ 
an assistant clerk during the Seventy-seventh 
Congress to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per an- 
num, hereby is continued in full force and 
effect until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 


Mr. LUCAS, subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
the foregoing resolution was referred re- 
ported it with an amendment, in line 6, 
after the word “until” to strike out “the 
end of the Seventy-ninth Congress” and 
insert “July 1, 1945.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ASSISTANCE BY BANK- 
ING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Mr. WAGNER submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 56), which was 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That from February 1, 1945, to 
the end of the Seventy-ninth Congress, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, hereby 
is authorized to employ such expert, cleri- 
cal, and other assistance as may be neces- 
Sary; and all the expenses incurred pursuant 
to this resolution until July 1, 1945 (which 
shall not exceed $3,000), shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. LUCAS subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
the foregoing resolution was referred, 
reported it without amendment, and it 
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was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Immigration, to which was referred the 
resolution (S. Res. 32) authorizing the 
Committee on Immigration to employ an 
assistant clerk, reported it without 
amendment, and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS, subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, re- 
ported the foregoing resolution (S. Res. 
32), with an amendment, in line 6, after 
the word “until”, to strike out “the end 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress” and in- 
sert “July 1, 1945.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Resolution 15, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Immigration to empioy an assistant 
clerk during the Seventy-seventh Congress 
to be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at the rate of $2,400 per annum, 


hereby is continued in full force and effect 
until July 1, 1945. 


ASSISTANT CLERK, COMMITTEE ON 
PATENTS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I re- 
port favorably, with an amendment, Sen- 
ate Resolution 54, and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
which had been submitted by Mr. HILL 
(for Mr. PEPPER) on January 25, 1945. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 
6, after the word “until”, to strike out 
“the end of the Seventy-ninth Congress” 
and insert “July 1, 1945.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That Resolution 12, agreed to 
January 27, 1941, authorizing the Commit- 
tee on Patents to employ an assistant clerk 
during the Seventy-seventh Congress, to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at the rate of $2,400 per annum, hereby is 


continued in full force and effect until July 1, 
1945. 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE PETROLEUM KE- 
ECURCES IN RELATION TO THE NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE 


Mr. LUCAS. From the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, I report favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 
36, and ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 36), submitted by Mr. 
BREWSTER on January 18, 1945, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 253, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to March 13, 1944 (relating to 
an investigation with respect to petroleum 
resources in relation to the national wel- 
fare), is hereby continued from February 1, 
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1945, until the end of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS FOR COMMITTEES 


Mr. LUCAS, from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 57), which was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority contained in 
the following resolutions hereby is termi- 
nated after June 30, 1945: 

Senate Resolution 129, agreed to May 4, 
1939, authorizing the Committee on Mines 
and Mining to employ an assistant clerk to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at the rate of $1,800 per annum; 

Senate Resolution 311, agreed to June 23, 
1944, authorizing the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys to employ an assistant 
clerk to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate at the rate of $1,800 per an- 
num and $1,500 additional so long as the 
position is held by the present incumbent; 

Senate Resolution 262, agreed to June 30, 
1942, authorizing the Committee on Immi- 
gration to employ an additional clerk to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at the rate of $1,800 per annum; and 

Senate Resolution 153, agreed to June 1, 
1943, authorizing the Committee on Claims 
to empley an assistant clerk to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the 
rate of $3,600 per annum. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
PRODUCTION, TRANSPORTATION, AND 
MARKETING OF WOOL 


Mr. O'MAHONEY submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 58), which wes 
referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 1€0, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, agreed 
to July 10, 1935, authorizing a special com- 
mittee to investigate the production, trans- 
portation, and marketing of wool, as ex- 
tended, is hereby further extended and con- 
tinued in full force and effect during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress; and the said com- 
mittee may report to the Senate at any time 
prior to December 31, 1946. The said com- 
mittee hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate $5,000, in 
addition to the amounts heretofore author- 
ized for the same purposes. 


Mr. LUCAS subsequently, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which 
the foregoing resolution was referred, re- 
ported it with an amendment, in line 9, 
after the name “Senate”, to strike out 
“$5,000” and insert “‘$2,£00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was 2greed 
to. 


CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
THE ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY— 
MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
clerk of the Judiciary Committee has just 
come into the Chamber to report to me 
that a message was received this morn- 
ing from the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], who was tele- 
phoning from Chicago, with respect to 
Senate Resolution 17. It is my under- 
standing that the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate has not reported that resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct 
in his understanding. 

Mr. O’"MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Nevada has requested me, on his behalf, 
to enter a motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control. the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate from 
further consideration of the resolution. 
He desires this to be done in order that 
he may have the opportunity, when he 
arrives here on Thursday, to bring the 
matter before the Senate for its con- 
sideration. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator wish to.enter such a motion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On behalf of the 
Senator from Nevada, I enter that mo- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
motion will be entered. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire the nature of the motion which 
has just been entered? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
stated that the senior Senator from 
Nevada, who is absent from the Senate 
on official business, telephoned to the 
clerk of the Judiciary Committee this 
morning and requested that I enter on 
his behalf a motion to discharge the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate from 
further consideration of Senate Resolu- 
tion 17, which was submitted by the 
Senator from Nevada for the purpose of 
extending the work of the Judiciary 
Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
with respect to the investigation of the 
liquor industry. 

Mr. WHITE. Is this a motion to dis- 
charge the committee? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 


ORDER DISPENSING WITH CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the call of the calen- 
dar may be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT OF 1938, AS AMENDED— 
PRESERVATION OF COTTON AND 
WHEAT ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. OVERTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, there 
is a noncontroversial bill on the calendar, 
namely, Senate bill 338, to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. I should like to obtain action 
on it. If any great amount of time is 
required, I shall not insist on it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. OVERTON. I understand that 
there will be no debate, and that the bill 
can be disposed of promptly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I believe that to be 
true. 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A bill (S. 338) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 to 
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17 of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended, to en- 
courage the growing of war crops by 
protecting the allotments of producers 
of cotton and wheat. 

The. PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to preserve the 
allotments of wheat and cotton. Under 
the present law, if the allotments are not 
used for 3 years they are lost. There 
have been a great many diversions to 
war crops, and many allotments will be 
threatened after this year. Many farm- 
ers are in the service, and cannot plant 
their crops. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I have 
made inquiry of such minority members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry as I was able to consult, and I 
know of no opposition to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendments reported 
by the committee. 

The first amendment reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
was, on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“amended”, to insert “or under the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top 
of page 2, to strike out “acreage used for 
the production of any war crop, desig- 
nated by the Secretary, in” and insert 
Tor * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 3, after the word “emergency”, to 
strike out “on.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 5, after the word “crop”, to strike out 
“year.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
at the beginning of line 6, to strike out 
“planted to” and insert “a farm on 
which.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 7, after the word “be”, to insert “was 
planted.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 8, after the words “production of”, 
to strike out “such”, and in the same line, 
after the word “war”, to strike out “crop” 
and insert “crops designated by him.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 9, after the word “such”, to strike 
out “acreage” and insert “farm, or be- 
cause the owner or operator was serving 
in the armed forces of the United States.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in establishing 
acreage allotments under subtitle B of title 


III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, or under the Soil Con- 
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servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
regulations prescribed by him, may provide 
that for any crop year (beginning with the 
crop year 1945, during the present emergency, 
any farm, with respect to which a cotton or 
wheat allotment was established for the 1942 
crop shall be regarded as a farm on which 
cotton or wheat, as the case may be, was 
planted, if the Secretary determines that be- 
cause of the production of war crops desig- 
nated by him on such farm, or because the 
owner or operator was serving in the armed 
forces of the United States, the cotton or 
wheat production history of the farm for 
such year is not representative of the normal 
history of the farm. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO THURS- 
DAY OUT OF RESPECT TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE LATE EDWIN A. HALSEY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to state that, upon 
completion of the necessary business of 
the Senate today, it is the intention to 
move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next as a mark of respect to 
the late Secretary of the Senate, Colonel 
Halsey. Accordingly I make such a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may it 
be agreed that I will be permitted to ad- 
dress the Senate for approximately 10 
or 15 minutes? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr, President, I renew my unanimous- 
consent request that, on the completion 
of the necessary business of the Senate 
today, the Senate adjourn until Thurs- 
day next as a mark of respect to the late 
Secretary of the Senate, Col. Edwin A. 
Halsey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE TO FILE REPORTS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Loui- 
siana will yield further, I ask unanimous 
consent that during the adjournment of 
the Senate following today’s session the 
Committee on Commerce may have per- 
mission to file reports on any legislative 
or executive matters before it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield in order to permit 
me to ask a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Assuming that 
the Committee on Commerce reports 
during the interim, is it the expectation 
that the Senate will proceed on some 
basis on Thursday with the George bill 
and the nomination? 

Mr. HILL. So far as the present occu- 
pant of the majority leader’s chair knows 
at the present time, that is the inten- 
tion. 


RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 35, Calendar No. 
21, being the river and harbor bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 
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The Curer CLERK. A bill (S. 35) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 


oses. 

, The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with amendments. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I pause 
in the consideration of the pending bill 
in order to pay a brief but well-deserved 
tribute to one of the greatest friends the 
cause of river and harbor improvements 
has ever had in the history of our coun- 
try. On last Thursday, at his home in 
Aurora, Ill., Frank R. Reid passed into 
the great beyond. Mr. Reid was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, 
where he served from 1923 until 1934, 
when he voluntarily left that service in 
order to resume the practice of law. 
While he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives he was chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control, and as such 
he prepared and had passed through the 
House, and he aided in passage through 
the Senate, and aided materially in hav- 
ing approved, the flood-control bill of 
May 15, 1928, relating to the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley. That is a historic en- 
actment, because in it the Congress of 
the United States declared for the first 
time that flood control of the lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley is a national obligation. 

After Mr. Reid left. the House of Rep- 
resentatives he continued to display an 
unfailing zeal and interest in flood con- 
trol and river and harbor improvements. 
There was not a meeting of the Flood 
Control Association relating to the lower 
Mississippi Valley at which he was not 
present, according to my recollection; 
and there was not a meeting of the Na- 
tional River and Harbor Congress at 
which he was not present. At one time 
or another he held every high position 
in that congress. 

Mr. Reid was a gentleman who made 
and held friends. He was sympathetic. 
He was affable. He was one of the most 
brilliant presiding officers I have ever 
known. His passing is a great loss to the 
cause of river and harbor improvement 
and of flood control in this Nation. I de- 
sire personally to extend my condolence 
to the members of his family. He was a 
devoted husband and a loving father. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is a 
successor to the river and harbor bill of 
last session, which was House bill 3961. 
That bill and the companion bill, the 
flood-control measure of last session, had 
a very rocky road to travel. From the 
time when the Senate reconvened after 
the November election until the Seventy- 
eighth Congress was adjourned sine die, 
those two bills occupied practically all 
the time of the Senate. The flood-con- 
trol bill was enacted into law and was ap- 
proved by the President on December 22, 
1944. But the river and harbor bill 
finally went on the rocks in the consid- 
eration of what is known as the Elliott 
amendment. 

After giving thorough consideration 
to the whole subject matter and, I think, 
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in line with what I said on the floor of 
the Senate during the concluding days 
of the debate last December, I conceived 
the plan of preparing a bill which would 
be free of any controversial projects 
whatsoever, and which would not em- 
brace any new projects. My purpose 
was to have authorization made for 
quite a large number of projects as to 
which there was no objection, and to 
avoid delay in the consideration of the 
bill resulting from hearings on new proj- 
ects. So I prepared the pending bill, 
containing 291 projects which are un- 
contested, and to which there is no 
objection. Each of the 291 projects has 
been approved by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, All of them have undergone com- 
mittee hearings. Each has been voted 
upon favorably by the Senate. The ad- 
ditional projects which were inserted in 
the bill, to which there was no objection 
on the part of the Senate, were agreed 
to by the House when it adopted the 
conference report. Therefore, the bill 
contains projects which have been 
agreed to in both the Senate and the 
House, and which have even been agreed 
to without debate, because all of them 
are meritorious and none of them are 
subject to objection. 

Among the projects which we have 
eliminated from the bill—projects which 
are controversial in their nature—is the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee project, in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi, which had an es- 
timated Federal cost of $66,000,000. On 
January 2, 1945, the House Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors adopted a reso- 
lution providing for a restudy and re- 
view of that project. Later on, in due 
course, a report on it will be made. 

I wish to thank both of the very able 
and distinguished Senators from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BanKHEaApD and Mr. HILL] and 
the able and distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Briso] for 
their cooperation with me in connection 
with that matter, and for agreeing not 
to offer during consideration of the 
pending bill, either in the committee or 
on the floor of the Senate, an amend- 
ment having to do with the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Inasmuch as I 
perhaps wielded on the floor of the Sen- 
até the ax which did considerable dam- 
age to the Tombigbee project, I should 
like to state that the course which the 
Senator from Alabama now outlines in 
respect to a resurvey is precisely the 
course which I said I would approve. I 
am very happy that such a course is to be 
taken. I think that when the conclusive 
down-to-date report is available from 
the Chief of Engineers the Senators from 
Alabama and Mississippi will be entitled 
to another day in court. 

Mr. OVERTON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

The next project which was eliminated 
was with reference to the Beaver-Ma- 
honing Rivers in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
The total project was to be constructed 
at an estimated cost of approximately 
$38,000,000, of which all but $1,500,000 
had been previously authorized. 
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I wish to thank the Senators from Ohio 
for their cooperation in agreeing to the 
elimination of this project from the 
pending bill. 

We have also deleteti from the bil the 
Savannah River and Clark Hill Reservoir 
in Georgia, the estimated cost of which 
is $28,000,000. We eliminated the proj- 
ect because it was authorized in the 
flood-control act which was passed at the 
last session of Congress. 

There has alsc been omitted from the 
bill the Santee and Congaree Rivers 
project in North Carolina and South Car- 
olina. The estimated cost of construc- 
tion of the initial stage of the project was 
$25,000,000. That item was inserted in 
House bill 3961 by the Senate. It was 
agreed to in the Senate but the House 
conferees insisted on its rejection because 
local interests desired to be heard in con- 
nection with the matter. The House 
conferees took the position that the local 
interests had not had an adequate op- 
portunity to be heard. The Senate con- 
ferees receded. Therefore, we considered 
the project as falling within the classi- 
fication of objected-to projects. 

I wish to thank the senior Senator 
from South Carolina {[Mr. Maysanxk] for 
his willingness to cooperate with the 
Senate Commerce Committee in the 
elimination of this particular project 
from the pending bill. 

Mr. President, there are also not con- 
tained in this bill the Missouri River 
Basin multiple-purpose projects. Pro- 
vision was made in the river and harbor 
bill at the last Congress for an author- 
ization of $200,000.000 to initiate those 
projects. However, the projects were 
authorized in the flood control act of last 
year, and to include them in this bill 
would be merely an attempt to reauthor- 
ize them. They have therefore been 
eliminated. However, there remains in 
the bill the navigation project in the 
lower Missouri River Basin from Sioux 
City to the mouth of the Missouri River. 

Mr. President, as I stated a few min- 
utes ago, the rock upon which House bill 
3961—that noble ship—went to pieces 
was the Elliott amendment which pro- 
vided that the excess land provisions of 
the Federal reclamation laws should not 
be applicable to lands which receive their 
waters from the Central Valley project 
in the State of California. The amend- 
ment, which was adopted on the floor 
of the House last year, is not contained in 
this bill. When it came over to the 
Senate for consideration the Senate 
Commerce Committee recommended its 
elimination. It was eliminated on the 
floor of the Senate, but the Senate con- 
ferees yielded, and it was restored to the 
bill. The Senate rejected the conference 
report and later a motion was made to 
reconsider the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was rejected, but before a 
vote could be taken on that motion the 
Seventy-eighth Congress adjourned sine 
die. 

I wish to thank the very able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from California for 
his willingness, his splendid cooperation, 
and his manifestation of patriotism in 
being perfectly willing that this very con- 
troversial item be not included in the 
pending bill. I understand that the able 
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author of the amendment, Representa- 
tive ELLioTT, has indicated that he will 
not urge the inclusion of the amendment 
in Senate bill 35 when it reaches the 
House. , 

Mr. President, I invite attention to the 
fact that this bill does not contain pro- 
visions with reference to power and ir- 
rigation which were included in House 
bill 3961. The reason for that is per- 
fectly obvious. The identical provisions 
with reference to power and irrigation 
which were included in the river and har- 
bor bill were likewise made a part of the 
flood-control bill. They were in identi- 
cal language. The flood-control bill has 
become law, and therefore the power and 
irrigation provisions are now law. There 
is no necessity to include them in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, section 5 
of the flood-control bill which was passed 
at the last session of Congress, now 
known as Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, and which made provision 
with reference to the distribution of elec- 
tric power generated at the reservoir 
projects, will apply to the projects in the 
pending river and harbor bill in exactly 
the same way that it applies to the 
projects in the flood-control bill. Am I 
correct in my statement? 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Section 5 and section 8 of the 
flood control act apply not only to the 
projects contained in the pending bill, 
but also to all projects under the con- 
trol of the War Department, whether au- 
thorized in this bill, in the flood-control 
bill, or in any other bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Have any of the projects 
which were eliminated from the similar 
bill which we considered before the ad- 
journment of the last session of Con- 
gress been restored to the pending bill? 

Mr. OVERTON. No; none of those 
projects has been restored to the present 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then, the pending bill 
is practically the same bill which was 
passed by the Senate during the last ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. OVERTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The estimated cost of the 291 projects 
contained in this bill is $381,968,332. 
This is $320,530,000 less than the esti- 
mated cost of the projects in last year’s 
bill, or, in other words, almost a 50-per- 
cent reduction in the estimated cost. 
The reduction has been brought about 
not only by reason of the elimination of 
controversial projects but also by the 
elimination of what would be a duplica- 
tion of projects. 

Now I wish to say to the Senate that 
is the intention, I think, of both the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House of Representatives and of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, to prepare 
later on in the session another river and 
harbor bill. In that river and harbor 
bill both committees will consider all new 
projects which have been reported since 
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hearings on the bill of last year and any 
project which has not been authorized 
in the pending bill, and will also consider 
any controversial projects and also any 
amendments, for instance, the Elliott 
amendment or any other amendment 
which may be more or less controversial 
in nature, the purpose being to get the 
pending bill through as rapidly as pos- 
sible, because there is no controversy in 
reference to any project or general pro- 
vision in this bill. 

I have a letter from Judge MANSFIELD, 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House of Representa- 
tives, which I wish to take the liberty 
of reading in part to the Senate as evi- 
dence of what is intended. This letter 
was written on January 12, addressed to 
me by Judge MANSFIELD, and in it he 
Says: 

Dear SENATOR OvERTON: I have examined 
with interest Senate bill 35, introduced in 
your behalf by Senator Barry. It is my 
understanding that the bill seeks to author- 
ize the uncontested projects as contained in 
the rivers and harbors bill (H. R. 3961), which 
failed of passage in the last Congress. 

I express the sincere and earnest hope that 
the bill as introduced may be promptly 
passed by the Senate. If and when that is 
accomplished, I shall immediately proceed in 
an effort to obtain similar action in the 
House. If no controversial items are added, 
I have every confidence it will be accepted 
by the House. 

Since the bill was reported to the Senate 
by the Commerce Committee, some few addi- 
tional reports on new projects have been 
received and no doubt others will be sub- 
mitted by the Board and Chief of Engineers 
from time to time. It is my intention, and 
in this I am sure I shall have the enthusiastic 
support of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, to report another rivers and har- 
bors bill to take care of additional projects 
during the present session of the Congress. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter written by 
Judge MANSFIELD be incorporated in the 
REcorRD as a part of my remarks at this 
point and also a copy of my reply to 
Judge MANSFIELD in which I approve the 
course he outlines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PEP- 
PER in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The letter was as follows: 


JaNvARY 12, 1945. 
Hon. JoHN H. OvERTON, 

Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR OvERTON: I have examined 
with interest Senate bill 35, introduced in 
your behalf by Senator Barter. It is my un- 
derstanding that the bill seeks to authorize 
the uncontested projects as contained in the 
river and harbor bill (H. R. 3961), which 
failed of passage in the last Congress, 

I express the sincere and earnest hope that 
the bill as introduced may be promptly 
passed by the Senate. If and when that is 
accomplished, I shall immediately proceed 
in an effort to obtain similar action in the 
House. If no controversial items are added, 
I have every confidence it will be accepted 
by the House. 

Since the bill was reported to the Senate 
by the Commerce Committee, some few ad- 
ditional reports on new projects have been 
received and no doubt others will be sub- 
mitted by the Board and Chief of Engineers 
from time to time. It is my intention, and 
in this I am sure I shall have the enthusiastic 
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support of the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, to report another river and har- 
bor bill to take care of additional projects 
during the present session of the Congress. 
I think it highly important in the public 
interest that 8. 35 should be enacted into 
law as soon as possible. While the bill spe- 
cifically provides “that no project herein au- 
thorized shall be appropriated for or con- 
structed until 6 months after the termina- 
tion of the present wars in which the United 
States is engaged unless the construction of 
such project has been recommended by an 
authorized defense agency and approved by 
the President as being necessary or desirable 
in the interest of the national defense and 
security, and the President has notified the 
Congress to that effect,” there are a number 
of projects the bill will authorize which al. 
ready have been certified as “being necessary 
and desirable in the interest of the national 
defense.” In addition, and as you are of 
course advised, authorization of the projects 
will enable the engineers to proceed with 
the preparation of plans and specifications 
in order that there may be no delay in the 
construction of projects if and when they are 
needed when the war is over. 
With all good wishes, 
Sincerely, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 13, 1945, 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D, C. 
My Dear Jupce MANsFIELD: Receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of the 12th instant 
advising me that you have examined 8. 35, be- 
ing the river and harbor bill introduced in 
the Senate, and that it meets with your ap- 
proval, 
I am very pleased to observe that as soon 
as the bill has passed the Senate you will 
undertake to have it acted upon favorably 
in your committee and by the House. I am 
especially interested in your statement that 
you will later in the year undertake hearings 
on @ new river and harbor bill, embracing 
projects that have been favorably recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers subse- 
quent to the consideration of last session's 
bill by the Senate Commerce Committee. I 
most heartily approve of this course. 
I thank you for your continued coopera- 
tion in the enactment of this important leg- 
islation and can assure you that I shall do 
all in my power to aid you in the further- 
ance of your views and plans with respect 
not only to the pending bill but to future 
river and harbor bills. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN H. OvVERTON, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I can- 
not close this general presentation of the 
pending bill without thanking the mem- 
bers of the Commerce Committee for 
their splendid cooperation. This bill has 
been unanimously recommended by the 
Senate Commerce Committee for passage 
by the Senate. I cannot refrain from 
expressing My very deep and warm ap- 
preciation of the courtesy and the able 
counsel which have been given to me at 
all times by the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Baitey]. In this as in all other matters 
in which I have had any occasion to be 
active before his committee he has been 
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extraordinarily helpful, 
sympathetic. 

Mr. President, there are a few com- 
mittee amendments to the bill, but they 
are only clerical in nature. The first 
section of the bill as prepared contained 
an enunciation of general principles and 
also the authorization of various proj- 
ects. On the recommendation of the 
War Department we divided the first sec- 
tion into two sections, section 1 relating 
to the general principles enunciated by 
the bill, and the second section relating 
to the authorizations. Because of that 
separation a renumbering of the sections 
has been required. Those are the main 
amendments. 

There is another amendment to strike 
out the word “of” and insert the word 
“for,” and then another amendment 
where there was a typographical error 
in referring to a House document, and 
that is corrected. This completes the 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
read for amendment, and that the com- 
mittee amendments be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

The clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee 
on Commerce was on page 23, line 6, to 
strike out “chief” and insert “Chief”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on the same 
page, line 8, after the word “and’’, to 
strike out “669” and insert “659”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 39, 
line 8, after the word “liability”, to strike 
out “of” and insert “for”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the amendments except for 
renumbering the sections. Without ob- 
jection, the amendments renumbering 
the sections are agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask that the amendment heretofore 
offered by me and lying on the table 
be now considered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 42, line 
3, after the word “navigation”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “flood control.” 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, that 
is merely in connection with an item for 
a preliminary examination and survey. 
I have no objection to any preliminary 
examination and survey amendments 
that may be offered, and therefore I 
make no objection to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the distinguished Senator if there 
would be any objection to the amend- 
ment I left with the committee providing 
for an examination of the possibilities of 
deepening the channel to Beaufort, S. C., 
through St. Helena Sound or through 
Port Royal Sound? 

Mr. OVERTON. Has the Senator the 
amendment prepared? 


patient, and 


Mr. MAYBANK. I sent it to the com- 
mittee, and have it not with me at the 
moment. I can prepare it, however. It 
merely provides for an investigation. 

Mr. OVERTON. There will be no ob- 
jection to it. I do not think it is con- 
tained in the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; it is not. 

Mr. OVERTON. If the Senator had 
a copy of it there would be no objection 
to providing for a preliminary examina- 
tion and survey. As I understand, that 
is all the amendment proposes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is all, of the 
channel to Beaufort, S. C, 

Mr. OVERTON. There will be no ob- 
jection to it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator may be permitted to 
offer it later, and that it be incorporated 
in the bill as passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from South Carolina send the 
amendment to the desk? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. LANGER] intends to address himself 
to the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator going to 
speak before the bill is passed? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. In that event there will be 
ample time for the Senator from South 
Carolina to prepare his amendment. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from North Dakota gpeaks 
let me say that I have had prepared a list 
of the projects contained in the pending 
bill, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the list be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Projects contained in rivers and harbors 











bill, S. 35 
a -,9 | Federal 
Project ! Document No.? | grt cost 
Northeast Harbor,| H. 132, 7éth Cong. $94, 500 
Maine. 
Isle au Haut Thorough- | S. 15, 77th Cong... 28, 000 
fare, Maine 
Hendricks Harbor, | S. 40. 76th Cong... 6, 000 
Maine. 
Portland Harbor, | H. £€0, 7éth Cong. 780, 000 
Maine. 
Portland Harbor, | Oct. 26, 19423... 1.) 
Maine, and the main- 
tenance of Soldier 
Ledge Channel in 
Hussey Sound, Casco 
Bay, at a depth of 
40 feet. 
Josias River, Maine___..| H. 227, 76th Cong. 32, 000 
Newburyport Harbor, | H. 703, 76th Cong. 68, 000 
Mass. 
Gloucester Harbor and | H, 329, 77th Cong. 46, 667 
Annisquam River, 
Mass. 
Manchester Harbor, | H. 447, 77th Cong. 207, 300 
Mass. 
Salem Harbor, Mass__..| H. 701, 76th Cong. 43, 000 
Marblehead Harbor, | H. 85, 77ih Cong.. 60, 000 


Mass. 
Boston Harbor, Mass_..| Apr. 28, 1943 3___.- 6€0, 000 


Dorchester Bay and | H. 394, 77th Cong.| 322, 400 
Neponset River, 
Mass, 

ae Fore River, | H. 291, 77th Cong.} 200, 000 
VL ass, 

Cohasset Harbor, Mass.| H. 425, 76th Cong- 62, 000 

Duxbury Harbor, Mass_| 8. 115, 77th Cong__ 71, 000 

Chatham (Stage) Har- | H. 456, 77th Cong. 43, 500 
bor, Mass. 

Wellfleet Harbor, Mass.| H. 557, 76th Cong. 64, 000 

Hyannis Harbor, Mass..} H. 98, 77th Cong_- 62, 500 

Cape Cod Canal (Onset | H, 431, 77th Cong. 48, 000 
Bay), Mass, 

Nantucket Harbor, | H. 115, 77th Cong- 31, 500 


Mass, 
Footnotes at end of table, 
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Projects contained in rivers and harbors 
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Project 


Menemsha Creek, 
aeaeeinn Vineyard, 
ass. 
Wickford Harbor, R. I_- 
Great Sa!t Pond, Block 
Island, R. 1. 
Pawcatuck River, R. I. 
and Conn, 
Mystic River, Conn_-_.. 
Thames River, Conn___. 
Connecticut River be- 
low Hartford, Conn. 
Clinton Harbor, Conn_- 
Guilford Harbor, Conn... 
New Haven Harbor, 
Conn,, except the 
further improvement 
of Quinnipiac River. 
Bridgeport Harbor, 
Conn. 
Norwalk Harbor, Conn- 
Mianus River, Conn_.__ 
Greenwich Harbor, 
Conn. 
Great Lakes to Hudson 
River Waterway. 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y--.--.- 
Jones Inlet, N. Y__..... 
Northport Harbor, 
N.Y 


Peconic River, N. Y.... 
Lake Montauk Harbor 


Orowoe Creek, N.Y -.- 

Passaic River, N. J ___. 

Newark Bay, Hacken- 
sock and Passaic Riv- 
ers. N. J 

Way Cake Creek, N.J__- 

Compton Creek, N, J... 

Shark River, N. J......- 

New Jersey Intracoastal] 
Waterway. 

Manasquan River, N, J. 

Toms River, N. J_.....- 

Cold Spring Inlet, N.J_. 

Delaware River, Phila- 
delphia to the sea. 

Di acing ichiniindil 

Delaware River, Phila- 
delphia to the sea, and 
the maintenance of en- 
larged channel oppo- 
site the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. 

Delaware River at Cam- 
den, N. J. 

Inland waterway be- 
tween Rehoboth Bay 
and Delaware Bay, 
Del. 

Indian River, Del___..--. 

Nanticoke River, Del. 
and Md. 

Susquehanna River, 
above and below 
Havre de Grace, Md. 

Baltimore Harbor and 
Channels, Md 

Baltimore Harbor and 
Channels, Md., and 
channel in Curtis 
Creek. 

Mill Creek, Md___....-. 

Broadwater Creek, Md. 

Cadle Creek, Md_...--- 

Channel to Island 
Creek, St. George 
Island, Md. 

Saint Catherines 
Sound, Md. 

Black Walnut Harbor, 
Md. 

Town Creek, Md_-_-_---- 

Duck Point Cove, Md_. 

Lower Thoroughfare, 
Deals Island, Md. 

Crisfield Harbor; Md... 

Pocomoke River, Md-_-- 

Waterway on the coast 
of Virginia. 

Occohannock Creek, Va- 


Oyster Channel, Va-...- | 


Onancock River, Va---- 
Tangier Channel, Va-.-.. 
Cranes Creek, Va_.--... 
Totuskey Creek, Va..-. 
Hoskins Creek, Va-...-- 
Urbanna Creek, Va 
Whitings Creek, Va 
Broad Creek, Va-.-- 
Pamunkey River, V¢ 


Appomattox River, Va_. 


Hampton Creek, Va_- 


Cape Charles City Har- | 


bor, Va. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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_ 


bio 


=z 


7ith Cong. 
76th Cong.| 1, 673, 000 









Federal 
first cost 





H. 365, 76th Cong. $37, 500 
S. 105, 77th Cong_. 22, 000 
. 330, 77th Cong. 8, 000 
9, 76th Cong. 30, 000 
77th Cong- 20, 000 

7, 76th Cong (4) 
76th Cong- 72, 900 
76th Cong 21, 900 


25, 500 


76th Cong. 529, 000 
76th Cong. 29, 500 
78th Cong. 26, 500 
76th Cong. 31, 000 
Apr. 14, 19429_.... 1, 010, 000 
76th Cong. 270, 000 
77th Cong. £00, 000 
76th Cong. 15, 000 
76th Cong. 20, 000 
76th Cong. 65, 000 


76th Cong. 4.15, 200 


420, 76th Cong. (*) 
May 20, 19423... 


an 


, 390, 000 






, 77th Cong. 30, 000 
573, 76th Cong. “16, 000 
2, 76th Cong. 118, 000 
3, 76th Cong | 1, 500. 000 
254, 77th Cong. 143, 000 
393, 77th Cong. 141, 000 
262, 77th Cong. 15, 000 
76th Cong-}| 1, 036, 000 
, 77th Cong.} 3, 380, 000 
(°) () 
77th Cong. 373, 000 
H. 344, 77th Cong. 224, 000 
H. 330, 76th Cong. 151, 000 
S. 69, 77th Cong_- 54, 000 
S. 67, 76th Cong... 18, 000 
June 30, 1942 3.....} 2, 388, 000 
3) 150, 000 
. 100, 76th Cong- 4, 200 
. 622, 77th Cong. 30, 000 
. 465, 76th Cong. 5, 500 
. 99, 76th Cong... 10, 000 
. 242, 76th Cong. 10, 900 
. 217, 76th Cong 21, 000 
. 219, 76th Cong. 25, 000 
. 241, 76th Cong- 19, 500 
. 238, 76th Cong. 22, 000 
. 457, 76th Cong. (®) 
. 429, 76th Cong. 4, 250 
. 268, 76th Cong. 263, OOO 
. 223, 78th Cong. 37, 000 
. 716, 76th Cong. 29, 000 
. 358, 76th Cong. (®) 
. 141, 77th Cong. 10, 100 
. 687, 76th Cong. 7, 500 
. 686, 76th Cong. 44, 000 
. 129, 77th Cong. 16, 000 
. 285, 7hth Cong. 9, 600 
. 582, 76th Cong. 11, 00 
. 381, 76th Cong. 20, 500 
. 671, 76th Cong. 10, 000 
. 223, 76th Cong. 110, 000 
g 76th Cong_| 15, 000 
May 12, 19722.....| 158, 000 
7 ‘ 
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Projects contained in rivers and harbors 





Project Document No, 





Federal 
first cost 


Norfolk Harbor, Va__.--. H, 224, 76th Cong.| $35, 000 
Little River, Va.. main- (5) (‘) 
tenance work. 
James River, Va.._.....| H. 738, 77th Cong. 27, 000 
Inland waterway from | H. 117, 76th Cong. 39, 000 
Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 
fort Inlet, N. C. 
Chowan River, N. C., | H. 101, 76th Cong.| 135, 000 
and Blackwater 
River, Va. 
Pembroke Creek, N. C..| H. 235, 76th Cong. 9, 500 
Channcl from Pamlico | H 234, 76th Cong. 5 000 
a to Rodanthe, 
Channel from Pamlico | H. 316, 76th Cong. 16, 500 
Sound to Avon, N.C, 
Rollinson Channel, | H. 236, 76th Cong. 27, 000 
Waterway connecting | H. 239, 76th Cong. 22, 500 
Swan Quarter Bay 
with Deep Bay, N.C. 
ann and Trent Riv- | H. 623, 77th Cong. 11, 000 
ers, N.C. 
Channel connecting | 8. 87, 76th Cong... 20, 000 
Thoroughfare Bay 
ge Cedar Bay, 
Waterway connecting | H. 99, 77th Cong.. 35, 000 
Pamlico Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor, 
N.C, 
BIO. css contenodkanandct ab oe ee Oe 7, 000 
Channel from Back | H. 746, 77th Cong. £0, 000 
Sound to Lookout 
Bight, N. C. 
Beaufort Harbor, N. C_.| H. 334, 76th Cong. 54, 000 
Inland waterway, Beau- | H. 660, 76th Cong. 24, 000 
fort to Cape Fear 
River, N. C., includ- 
ing waterway to Jack- 
sonville, N. C 
DO ans ae te as H., 346, 77th Cong- 9, 000 
Cape Fear River, N.C., | H. 131, 76th Cong.| 675, 000 
at and below Wik 
mington. 
_ a Re 8. 83, 76th Cong... 790, 000 
Northeast — Fear) | 8. 170, 76th Cong__ 73, 000 
River, N. C 
Intracoastal Waterw ay | H. 327, 76th Cong. 11, 000 
from Cape Fear River, 
= = , to Winyah Bay, 
Wi iny aa A 6 ee H, 211, 76th Cong_]| 1, 260, 000 
Beresford C reek, 8S, C._.| H, 602, 76th Cong. 21, 000 
Charleston Habor, S. C.| H. 156, 77th Cong_| 1,820, 000 
Shipyard River, 8. C_..| Apr. 11, 1942 3_____ 246, & 
Abbapoola Creek, S, C.| H. 97, 76th Cong.. 10, 800 
Russell Creek, 8. C__.-.- 8. 41, 76th Cong___ 15, 500 
Savannah Harbor, Ga_..| H. 283, 76th Cong. 281, 000 
Altamaha, Oconee, and | H. 610, 77th Cong. (°) 
Ocmulgee Rivers, Ga, 
Intracoastal Waterway | H. 114, 77th Cong. (®) 
from Cape Fear River, 
N. C., to Saint Johns 
River, Fla. 
Fernandina Harborand | H, 284, 77th Cong. (°) 
Amelia River, Fla. 
St. Johns River, Fla., | H. 322, 77th Cong-| 725,000 
Jacksonville to the 
ocean. : 
ae S, 230, 78th Cong.-| 3, 200, 000 
St. Johns River, Fla., (5) 2, 032, 000 
Jacksonville to the 
ocean, and plans for 
the alteration of chan- 
ne! alinement. 
St. Johns River, Fla., | H. €03, 76th Cong. 290, 000 
Palatka to Lake Har- 
ney. 
St. Johns River, Fla., | H. 445, 78th Cong. 25, 500 
Jacksonville to Lake 
Harney. 
Intracoastal Waterway | Oct. 26, 1942 %.....|11, 789, 000 
from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla. 
Intracoastal Waterway | H. 261, 76th Cong. 7, 300 
from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla., 
Vero Beach. 
Intracoastal Waterway | H. 336, 76th Cong. 19, 000 
from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla., 
to Sebastian Inlet. x 
Canaveral Harbor, Fla..| H. 367, 77th Cong.} ~ 830, 500 
St. Lucie Inket, Fla. -... H. ay 77th Cong. 46, 000 
Lake Worth Inlet, Fla..| H. 530, 78th Cong.| 711,000 
New River, Fla..-...... H. 553, 76th Cong. 60, 000 
Miami Harbor, Fla.....| June 24, 1942 8..... 5, 781, 000 
ER Mar. 19, 1942 8.2... 78, 000 
Intracoastal Waterway | Oct. 26, 1942 %.....] 1,830, 000 






from Miami to Key 
West, Fla. 


Footnotes at end of table, 
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Project Document No. 





Caloosahatchee River 
and Lake Okeechobee 
drainage areas, 
Florida. 

Do 


H, 696, 76th Cong. 


June 5, 1943 3... 

Intracoastal Waterway | H. 371, 76th Cong. 
from the Caloosa- 
hatchee River to the 
Anclote River, Fla. 

os Manatee’ River, | H. 552, 76th Cong. 

8. 16, 77th Cong... 

H, 119, 77th Cong. 
+ 


aaiieet River, Fla...... 
Peahasevtes River, 


la. 
St. Marks River, Fla___. 
Intracoastal Waterway 
from Apalachicola 
Bay to St. Marks 
River, Fla. 
A —, i 
oochee, and Flint 
Rivers, Ga. and Fla. 
St. Josephs Bay, Fla_-.- 
Watson Bayou, Fla_-..- 
Pensacola Harbor, Fla_- 
— Coosa Riv ver, 


Mottie Harbor, Ala 


H. 86, 77th Cong... 


H. 345, 77th Cong. 
H. 442, 76th Cong. 






H. 342, 76th Cong. 
8. 17, 77th Cong... 
(5) 


H. 555, $5 Cong. 


Oct. 26, 1942 3._... 


Warrior and Tombighee | H. 276, 76th Cong. 
—— Ala. and Miss. 
Li siaieseities aia nit H. 382, 77th Cong. 
Dauphin Island Bay | H. 333, 76th Cong. 
Channel, Ala. 
Bayou Coden, an H. 824, 77th Cong. 
Bayou La Batre, Ala....| H. 281, 76th Cong. 
Biloxi Harbor, Miss-...- H. 258, 76th Cong. 
TN H. 326, 76th Cong. 
re. Christian Harbor, | 8. 214, ‘Tith Cong... 
iss. 


Bayou Galere, Miss____- 
Bayous La Loutre 
Malo, and Y aS 


Mississippi River, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La., to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Intracoastal Waterwa 
in the vicinity of Al- 
giers at New Orleans, 
La. 


Bayous Petit Anse, 
Tigre, and Carlin, La. 

Caleasieu River and 
Pass, La. 

Louisiana and Texas In- 
tracoastal Waterway. 


H. 112, 76th Cong. 
8. 116, 77th Cong.. 


H, 215, 76th Cong. 


8. 188, 78th Cong... 


H, 594, 78th Cong. 
H., 465, 77th Cong. 
H. 428, 76th Cong. 


H. 383, 77th Cong_ 
H. 402, 77th Cong. 


Louisiana and Texas In- 
tracoastal Waterway 
to Harlingen, Tex. 

Louisiana and Texas In- 
tracoastal Waterway. 

Sabine-Neches Water- 


8, 248, 78th Cong.. 
H, 685, 76th Cong. 


way, Tex. 
DD iinisingsteniteanee 8. 60, 77th Cong... 
ND cn dct na cael 8, 158, 77th Cong_. 


Neches and 
Rivers, Tex. 

Trinity River and trib- 
utaries, Tex. 

Lavon Reservoiron East 
Fork of Trinity River, 
Tex. 

Houston Ship Channel, 
Tex. 


Angelina | 8. 98, 76th Cong... 
H, 403, 77th Cong. 


H. 533, 78th Cong. 


Aug. 21, 19431... 
H. 319, 77th Cong. 


H., 337, 76th Cong. 
Dee. 10, 1943 1..... 


Clear Creek and Clear 
Lake, Tex. 

Chocolate and Bastrop 
Bayous, Tex. 

Channel from Pass Ca- 
_ to Port Lavaca, 
Tex. 

Lavaca and Navidad | H. 314, 76th Cong. 

—— Tex. 
) 


eae H. 659, 77th Cong. 
Guadalupe River, Tex-- 
Aransas Pass- Corpus 


Christie Channel, 


Tex. 
Brazos Island Harbor, 
Tex. 


H. 544, 78th Cong. 


H. 335, 76th Cong. 


H, 347, 77th Cong. 
H,. 104, 76th Cong. 


Ouachita and Black 
Rivers, Ark, and La, 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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H. 247, 76th Cong. 8, 500, 000 
830, 


Federal 


first cost 


$208, 000 


127, 500 


635, 000 
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Project Document No. - ederal 
Tst cost 
Mississippi River be- | H. 231, 76th Cong_|$10,209 
pen y or hio and Mis- = 
Mississippi E River be- | H. 432, 77th Cong. (6) 
pt M ee 
an inneapo 
Di inpaghinientaegdbes () ) 
is Giscwdecedasan H. 103, 76th Cong- 11, 500 
I aide Badal H., 547, 76th Cong. &8, 800) 
LOL H, 263, 77th Cong- 17, 000 
I eae eek al H, 449, 78th Cong. (6) 
Os natipuecicavend H. 137, 76th Cong. 33, 000 
Illinois waterway, Ill., |} H. 145, 76th Cong_|25, 900, 09) 
and Indiana Harbor 
and Canal, Ind. 
Missouri River between | H. 214, 76th Cong_} 6, 000, 000 
Sioux City, Iowa, and . . 
the mouth, 
Scioto River at Ports- ® 75, 000 
mouth, Ohio, 
Coasts of the Great | H. 446, 78th Cong_| 2, 030, 635 
Lakes; harbors of ref- 
= for light-draft ves- 
sels. 
Baudette Harbor, Minn.| H. 216, 76th Cong. 15, 000 
— at Knife River, | H. 686, 77th Cong. 14, 000 
Minn, . 
Ashland Harbor, Wis__| H. 337, 77th Cong. 24, 000 
Menominee Harbor and | H. 228, 76th Cong- (6) 
a Mich, and 
s. 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis.| H, 95, 76th Cong_. 56, 000 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake | H, 421, 78th Cong. 11, 000 
oe Ship Canal, 
is. 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.| 8. 29, 76th Cong...| 110, 000 
Racine Harbor, Wis... H. 816, 77th Cong. () 
ee ee H., 255, 78th Cong. 47, 000 
W: enheatn Harbor, Ill_..| H. 116, 77th Cong. 34, 000 
Calumet Harbor and | H. 233, 76th Cong.} 910, 000 
River, fl and Ind, 
St. 5 1 esee Harbor, | H. 129, 76th Cong. 74, 000 
aan “Haven Harbor | H. 661, 76th Cong.} 150, 000 
and Grand River, : 
Mich. 
Manistee Harbor, Mich.| H. 380, 77th Cong_}| 147, 000 
St. Marys River, Mich., | H. 679, 78th Cong.} 1, 412, 000 
South Canal, Bridge 
Island. 
St. Marys River, Mich., | H, 339, 77th Cong.| 3, 500, 000 
power plant. 
St. Clair River at South-| H. 309, 77th Cong.} 135, 000 
east Bend, Mich. 
Detroit River, Mich....| Oct. 26, 1942 3_.__. 85, 300 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohio_} H. 328, 76th Cong. (4) 
——— arbor, Ohio....| H. 161, 77th Cong. o 000 
ate chtis mbaaetcad nod (3) @ 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio_| H. 232, 76th Cong.} 191, 000 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, | Feb. 14, 1942 3... 30, 000 
and the extension of 
the channel in Cuya- 
hoga River, Ohio. 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio.| H, 321, 77th Cong. 38, 000 
Erie ) Harber, GE ©) (4) 
ER a Oct. 26, 1942 3... .. 467, 000 
Bufisie Harbor, N. Y...| H. 352, 78th Cong_} 3, 171,000 
Black Rock Channel | Apr. 16, 1942 3... 2. 108, 000 
= Tonawanda Har- 
Wilson Harbor, N. Y_..| H. 679, 76th Cong. 131, 000 
Rochester Harbor, % Y.| H. 139, 76th Cong. 10, 000 
Sackets Harbor, N. Y_..| Jan. 6, 19443_.___. 121, 000 
Ope Vincent Harbor, H. 363, 76th Cong. 59, 000 
San Diego Harbor, Calif_| H. 390, 77th Cong.} 165.000 
N i Bay Harbor, | S. 138, "78th Cong..} 259, 000 
—_—. unem Harbor, | H, 348, 77th Cong. ® 
Morro Bay, Calif....._. H, 283, 77th Cong.| 800, 000 
Morro Bay, Calif., and ® (®) 
further harbor devel- 
opment as desired by 
the Navy Depart- 
ment, 
Monterey Harbor, Calif_| H. 266, 76th Cong. 74, 000 
Monterey Bay (Moss (5) 350, 000 
Landing), Calif. 
Redwood Creek, Calif. .{ Nov. 3, 1941 #_.... 483, 000 
i. Harbor, Calif..| H. 466, 77th Cong. vi 
5 ee (a7 
Rictenond Harbor, Calif.| H. 715, 76th Cong. 25, 000 
San Pablo Bay and | H. 217, 77th Cong. 7, 600 
Mare Island Strait, 
Calif. 
Noyo Harbor, Calif. ....| I. 682, 76th Cong_| 600, 000 
— City Harbor, | H. 68%, 76th Cong_| 1, 610, 400 
alif 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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> Federal 
Project Document No. first cost 

oe e 
Crescent City Harbor, (5 $200, 000 

Calif., and the con- 

struction of an inner 

break water. 
Chetco River, Oreg.....| H. 817, 77th Cong. 190, 000 
Coquille River, Oreg....| H. 672, 76th Cong. (4) 
Umpqua Harbor and | §, 86, 76th Cong_.. 55, 000 

River, Oreg. 
Umpqua River, Oreg._.| S. 191, 77th Cong_. 34, 000 


Yaquina Bay and Har- | 8, 119, 77th Cong-- 162, 000 
bor, Oreg. 


Depoe Bay, Oreg.......- H, 350, 77th Cong. 214, 000 

Salmon River, Oreg.....| H. 551, 76th Cong. 5, 000 

Bayocean Peninsula, (5) 120, 000 
Oreg. 


Willamette River, Oreg_| H. 544, 75th Cong_! 3, 600, 000 
Snake River, Oreg., | H. 704, 75th Cong -|58, 625, 000 
Wash., and Idaho. 


Columbia River at (5) 50, 000 
Bonneville, Oreg. 
Columbia River and | §, 28, 76th Cong... 39, 000 
tributaries above Celi- 
Jo Falls to the mouth 
of Snake River, Oreg., 
and Wash. 
Wie cat ewins Se catia H, 324, 77th Cong. 30, 000 


Columbia River, Oreg. | H. 704, 75th Cong-}49, 470, 000 
and Wash. 
Columbia River be- | H, 218, 76th Cong. 45, 000 
tween Vancouver, 
Wash., and Bonne- 
ville, Oreg. 
Columbia and Willa- | H. 241, 77th Cong. 12, 000 
mette Rivers below 
Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg. 
Bi ciciimieciiast’ H. 630, 77th Cong. 81, 000 
Baker Bay, Columbia | H. 443, 76th Cong. 170, 000 
River, Wash, 
Willapa River and Har- | H. 481, 76th Cong. 80, 000 
bor, Wash. 


Grays Harbor and Che- (°) 160, 000 
halis River to Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

Quillayute River, Wash_| H. 218, 78th Cong. (‘) 

Port aaeree Harbor, | H. 331, 77th Cong. 10, 000 
Wash. 


Olympia Harbor, Wash_| H. 699, 76th Cong. 88, 000 
Tacoma Harbor, Wash..| H. 124, 76th Cong. 160, 000 
Stillaguamish River, | H, 286, 77th Cong. 35, 000 

Wash. 
Lake Crockett, Wash_-..| H. 303, 77th Cong. 225, 000 
Metlakatla Harbor, | H. 138, 76th Cong. 120, 000 

Alaska. 


Craig Harbor, Alaska...| H. 658, 76th Cong. 80, 000 
Meyers Chuck Harbor, | H. 222, 76th Cong. 25, 000 
Alaska. 


Wrangell] Harbor, Alas- | H, 284, 76th Cong. 189, 000 


ka. 
Wrangell Narrows, | H. 260, 76th Cong_} 2, 731, 000 
Alaska. 


Sitka Harbor, Alaska__.| Mar. 14, 1944 3____. 285, 000 
Skagway Harbor, Alas- | Apr. 11, 1942 3..... 16, 000 
a. 
Petersburg Harbor, | H. 670, 76th Cong. £0, 000 
Alaska. 
Port Alexander, Alaska.| H. 578, 76th Cong. 31, 000 


Gastineau Channel, | H. 325, 77th Cong. 155, 000 

Alaska. 
Elfin Cove, Alaska... ... H., 579, 76th Cong. 38, 000 
Seldovia Harbor, Alas- | H. 702. 76th Cong- 50, 000 


ka, 
eae Lagoon, Oahu | H. 379, 77th Cong. (**) 
ah I 


Port Allen Harbor, T. H.| H. 180, 77th Cong. 75, 000 
San Juan Harbor, P. R.- (5) (49) 

Ponce Harbor, P. R_....| May 21, 19423._..-. 400, 000 
Fajardo Harbor, P. R...| H. 286, 76th Cong. 211, 000 





"TOtel, FOE COIR nncucsasccadecncess 381,968 332 


1 Listed geographically as in the bill. 

2? Document and Congress; *‘H’”’ indicates House; ‘S” 
indicates Senate. 

3 Date of report of Chief of Engineers, which was not 
printed, 

4 Maintenance only. 

5 In accordance with report on file in the Office, Chief 
of Engineers. 

6 No additional cost to the United States, 

7 River and Harbor Act, Aug. 30, 1935. 

§ Reduction of $2,100 in cost. 

* Work already accomplished in the interest of the war 
effort. 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, at the 
appropriate place in the bill the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAyYBANK] de- 
sires to offer as a preliminary survey 
item the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read, I have no 
objection to it. 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Prp- 
PER in the chair). The clerk will state 
the amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to 
insert in section 5, following the item 
on Cooper River, S. C., on page 49, after 
line 6, the following: 

Channel from the ocean through St. Helena 


Sound or through Port Royal-Sound to 
Beaufort, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendments to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 35) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, follow- 
ing my remarks I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a series of 
letters which I have received during the 
past few weeks commenting upon the 
proposed full employment bill, recently 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner], the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAnHONEY], and myself. 

These letters are from the following 
officials: Leo T. Crowley, Administrator, 
Foreign Economic Administration; Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of 
Stafe; Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor; Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture; Chester Bowles, Adminis- 
trator, Office of Price Administration; 
John B. Blandford, Jr., Administrator, 
National Housing Agency. 

I should particularly like to call the 
attention of the Senate to the following 
statement on the bill made by the Hon- 
orable Leo T. Crowley, Administrator of 
the Foreign Economic Administration: 

In accordance with our traditional eco- 
nomic concepts the initial burden of achiev- 
ing continuing full employment is placed 
upon private, non-governmental sources, 
Government participation is limited to en- 
couraging and creating the optimum condi- 
tions conducive to the meeting of this 
burden by private enterprise alone. But, if 
private enterprise cannot alone meet this 
burden, direct Government investment and 
expenditures which not only will assure full 
employment but will add to the wealth of 
the Nation must, as the bill profides, be 
undertaken. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lor in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: ‘ 


FOREIGN ECONOMIC ADMINISTRATION, 
January 24, 1945. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: In your letter of 
December 16, 1944, you ask me for my views 
on a proposed bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment. 

The proposed bill requires that the Presi- 
dent shall transmit to Congress at each regu- 
lar session a report on the estimated number 
of jobs needed to insure continuing full em- 
ployment for the coming fiscal year or years, 
the estimated amount of investment and 
other expenditures which will provide such 
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jobs, and the estimated volume of prospec- 
tive investment and expenditures. If pros- 
pective investments and expenditures are 
less than the amount necessary to assure 
full employment, the President is required 
to recommend a program for encouraging 
non-Federal investment and expenditures. 
To ‘he extent that such expenditures are in- 
sufficient to take up the lag the President is 
required to recommend a program of Fed- 
eral investment and expenditures. 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the objec- 
tives sought to be attained by the bill and 
the approach taken toward that end. Every 
American able and willing to work has the 
right to a useful and remunerative job and 
it should be, as section 2 declares, the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to guarantee 
that right by creating conditions which will 
tend to bring about continuing full employ- 
ment. 

In accordance with our traditional eco- 
nomic concepts the initial burden of achiev- 
ing continuing full employment is placed 
upon private, nongovernmental sources. 
Government participation is limited to en- 
couraging and creating the optimum condi- 
tions conducive to the meeting of this bur- 
den by private enterprise alone. But, if pri- 
vate enterprise cannot alone meet this bur- 
den, direct Government investment and ex- 
penditures which not only will assure full 
employment but will add to the wealth of the 
Nation must, as the bill provides, be under- 
taken. 

The right to individual economic security, 
no less than the right to engage in private 
enterprise, is an indispensable component of 
a vigorous and healthy democracy. Mass 
unemployment and the resulting economic 
insecurity breed the very evils which endan- 
ger private enterprise and all other demo- 
cratic institutions. It is the duty of govern- 
ment to be prepared to meet any threats to 
its existence from enemy attack it should be 
no less its duty to be prepared to meet any 
threats which may arise from economic con- 
ditions. The proposed bill recognizes and 
undertakes to discharge that very obligation. 

I have been advised that the Bureau of 
the Budget has no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEO T. CROWLEY, 
Administrator. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
January 22, 1945. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: With reference 
to your letter of December 16, 1944, enclos- 
ing a copy of your bill “to establish a na- 
tional policy and program for assuring con- 
tinuing full employment,” I am happy to 
make the following comments on this meas- 
ure, which I understand has not yet been 
introduced in Congress. 

As you know, my associates and I are most 
interested in the development of an effective 
program for full employment in the United 
States. Such a program is intimately related 
to our general efforts to build a secure and 
prosperous world in the post-war period. 
Therefore, it is essential that the specific 
methods which are employed to promote high 
and stable levels of productive employment 
should be formulated with a view to their 
international implications. 

It would be particularly unfortunate if the 
measures taken by this, or any, government 
were such as to hinder, rather than assist, 
the efforts of other countries in dealing with 
this problem. It should be recognized that 
in case of a serious threat of unemployment 
there is likely to be a strong pressure for 
the use of methods which would attempt to 
create employment at the expense of other 
nations. These methods would clearly be 
self-defeating in character, and tend ulti- 
mately to worsen, rather than improve, the 
employment situation in all countries. 
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Because of the necessary impact of a do- 
mestic full employment program upon our 
foreign economic relations, there are certain 
principles which I think should be borne in 
mind in the drafting of any final legislation 
on this subject, and in the working out of a 
specific program. For instance, attempts to 
create full employment at home, by the stim- 
ulation of uneconomic production, would 
clearly lessen the volume of beneficial foreign 
trade which we might otherwise enjoy. 
Similarly, if a full employment program is 
to provide the maximum material weil-being 
for our people, it should rely substantially on 
foreign trade and investment as a means of 
providing employment opportunities. Final- 
ly, it would be unfortunate if a domestic 
full employment program should introduce 
added rigidities into our economy and thus 
lead to new restrictions and controls on for- 
eign trade. As you realize, other nations in 
the past have attempted to further domestic 
economic programs by resorting to exchange 
controls, import quotas, and other devices 
destructive of international economic col- 
laboration. 

You will be interested to know that the 
Executive Committee on Economic Foreign 
Policy is now studying the international 
aspects of the full employment problem, in- 
cluding the effect of various possible types 
of domestic full employment programs upon 
our foreign economic relations. 

The Department has not been informed 
as to the relationship of the proposed legis- 
lation to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epw. R. STETTINIvUs, Jr. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
December 29, 1944. 

My Dear SENATOR Murray: As requested in 
your letter of December 16, I have examined 
the draft bill to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment (Confidential Subcommittee 
Print No. 1, dated December 11, 1944) and 
have given thought to the approach taken 
therein. I hope that my comments, which 
are set forth below, may prove helpful to you 
in the development of a bill for the consid- 
eration of the next Congress. 

Permit me to congratulate you on having 
initiated and given impetus to the legisla- 
tive effort to deal with the formidable prob- 
lem of involuntary unemployment. There 
has developed a realization that it is the 
responsibility of governments to provide an 
economic framework which will minimize 
the dislocations that lead to depression and 
to intervene directly to maintain employ- 
ment opportunities when other measures 
fail. At the International Labor Conference 
in Philadelphia the United States Govern- 
ment accepted and sponsored the principle 
that each government recognizes its duty 
to maintain a high level of employment. 
All other governments present, as well as the 
worker and employer delegates, joined in 
voting for a resolution that this principle 
should be incorporated in the peace settle- 
ments. Although there has been an in- 
creasing public recognition of this respon- 
sibility in the United States, there has not 
yet been sufficient legislative consideration 
of the problems involved to result in the 
framing of legislation. 

Much of the structure and content of the 
bill under consideration appears to me to 
be highly commendable. The introduction 
of the concept of the National Production 
and Employment Budget, with its primary 
emphasis upon the level of total expenditure 
necessary to buy the total volume of goods 
and services that would be produced at the 
levels of employment contemplated, I con- 
sider a constructive contribution. I believe 
the proposal to establish a joint committee 
on the Budget, composed of members from 
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six existing Senate and House committees 
concerned with financial matters, is fully 
deserving of congressional study. Many 
other passages in the proposed measure seem 
to me to be admirably conceived. 

The relatively brief period of time avail- 
able for study of your bill has not been suf- 
ficient to enable me to formulate and pre- 
pare for you final comments. I am attach- 
ing, however, a memorandum prepared for 
me by A. F. Hinrichs, Acting Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, which sets forth a num- 
ber of considerations germane to the prob- 
lems dealt with by your proposal which may 
be of value to your committee. Your im- 
mediate objective appears to be to open the 
problem and its means of solution for dis- 
cussion. This the introduction of your bill 
accomplishes. Any reservations I may have 
would not be germane to the next step 
which I presume will be taken, namely, & 
series of hearings and studies of the devices 
that can be used to achieve the main ob- 
jective, maximum employment. 

Please call freely upon me and the staff of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for assistance. 
The Department of Labor exists “to foster, 
promote; and develop the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, to improve 
their working conditions and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment.” No measure could possibly con- 
tribute as much to this objective as an act 
which would assure “continuing full em- 
ployment.” 

Due to the limited period of time afforded 
me for the preparation of these comments I 
have been unable to ascertain the relation- 
ship of your proposal to the legislative pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
December 28, 1944, 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Your draft bill “to 
establish a national policy and program for 
assuring continuing full employment” is a 
proposal of real importance and significance, 
Any proposal to relate our Federal fiscal 
policies to our national economy in such a 
way as to maintain full employment and in- 
sure high levels of business activity is worthy 
of our deepest consideration. Such a proposal 
is of equal significance to all segments of our 
economy, including agriculture. 

As I have stated many times before con- 
gressional committees and elsewhere, the first 
essential to solving post-war farm problems 
is maintaining full industrial production and 
employment of workers, because farmers sell 
and will continue to sell most of what they 
produce on the domestic market. Only 
through full employment at good wages can 
they have plenty of customers able to pay 
fair prices for their products. 

The consequences of widespread unemploy- 
ment jp this country in the post-war period 
could well prove to be detrimental not only 
to the welfare of our citizens who are unem- 
ployed, but would be most costly to the rest 
of our people and to the Federal Government 
itself. As a matter of fact, another depres- 
sion might strike at the very foundation of 
our entire political economy. 

We have not had time to make a detailed 
analysis of your proposed bill. However, 
insofar as the objectives and the general ap- 
proach of the bill are concerned the proposal 
offers possibilities with which we are in com- 
plete sympathy. It is my hope that you will 
perfect and introduce this bill in order that 
it may be given fullest consideration. At a 
later date we will be happy to testify or pre- 
sent evidence based upon our further study 
and analysis of the measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
January 9, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I have studied with 
unusual interest the draft bill “to establish g 
national policy and program for assuring 
continuous full employment.” 

When the war is over all of us will turn 
our hands and minds to the creation of a 
new and vastly more prosperous America, 
Full employment at good wages, a better in- 
come and a better life for farmers, reasonable 
profits for businessmen, and security and op- 
portunity for all—these will be the things 
toward which all of us will work. 

The world we live in when the peace finally 
comes will be an unsettled world—potentialiy 
a revolutionary world. If we in America are 
to carry our full share of responsibility for 
stability in international affairs, we must 
have a strong and prosperous economy here 
at home. 

We must make our system work effectively 
and efficiently in the interests of all of us. 
We must fully employ all our resources and 
all our manpower to raise our standards of 
living, to provide good jobs, vastly improved 
housing, medical care, and education for 
every family in the land. If we fail to do 
this, our system will have failed, and America 
will have failed to carry out its full responsi- 
bility for world economic leadership. 

Much the greatest opportunity for expand- 
ing production and employment rests with 
free private enterprise. I am sure that the 
leaders of industry, labor, and agriculture 
will do everything within their power to bring 
about the fullest possible employment of our 
labor and other resources. But, in the last 
analysis, only the Federal Government, I be- 
lieve, can assure the conditions under which 
free private enterprise can operate most effec- 
tively. 

I therefore strongly favor the assumption 
of this responsibility by the Federal Govern- 
ment through legislation carefully drawn 
and fully debated by the Congress. The draft 
bill to establish a program for assuring full 
uSe of our resources of productive power and 
of manpower seems to me to be intelligent 
and practical steps toward carrying out this 
principle. 

The construction of a national production 
and employment budget for our economy 
would, I think, represent an important ad- 
vance in governmental and business plan- 
ning and policy determination. The proposal 
to estimate each year the full employment 
capacity of the Nation and to set off against 
that capacity the consumption, investment, 
and normal governmental expenditures 
which actually are expected in that year is 
an excellent means of determining the re- 
quired additional expenditures, private and 
governmental, which are needed to assure full 
employment. This method, I believe, is more 
practical than any proposal to set rigid lim- 
its upon the volume of aggregate investment 
expenditure which would balance our sav- 
ings at full employment, year in and year 
out. 

The National Budget principle also has the 
merit of focusing the attention of Congress 
and the executive agencies, as well as busi- 
ness and the general public, upon the sev- 
eral types of program by means of which ag- 
gregate expenditures on goods and services 
can be increased. I particularly like the pro- 
vision that programs having the effect of 
increasing consumption and private invest- 
ment should be thoroughly canvassed before 
additional Federal expenditures are resorted 
to. 

Business investment should be stimulated 
in every reasonable way. New ventures 
should be encouraged, while monopolies 
should be sharply curbed. 

Unless our businessmen are encouraged to 
move out aggressively to create new indus- 
tries, to modernize old industries, and to 
seek expanding markets, both at home and 
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abroad, we cannot expect our economy to 
function fully in the public interest. 

However, under the best of circumstances 
there will be occasions when the full invest- 
ment necessary to provide full use of our 
productive capacity will not be forthcoming 
from private and normal governmental 
sources. Under these circumstances, the firm 
assurance that the Federal Government will 
provide the necessary additional expendi- 
tures to maintain markets is essential. For 
this reason, I am glad to see that the com- 
mitment of the Government to step in dur- 
ing the years when private expenditures fall 
short is clear and unambiguous. 

All enterprises undertaken by the Govern- 
ment should, of course, be projects useful in 
their own right. There should be no un- 
necessary leaf raking or boondoggling. 
There are, however, almost unlimited proj- 
ects of obvious social value which could be 
included in a long-range public-works pro- 
gram. 

A firm commitment by Government tg 
devote to useful public projects any por- 
tion of our national resources which would 
otherwise run to waste in idleness should 
actually minimize the contribution which 
the Federal Government will have to make 
to keep total national expenditures, public 
and private, up to full employment levels. 

It will do this, I believe, by inducing 
consumers to spend more freely because of 
greater assurance of stability of jobs and 
income; by inspiring confidence on the part 
of business in the adequacy and stability 
of its future markets; and by assuring State 
and municipal governments dependable and 
growing bases on which to finance desirable 
improvement projects. 

The success of such a program requires, 
of course, that the Federal Government shall 
have planned well in advance a useful pro- 
gram of public projects, carefully integrated 
with State and local public works, which 
could, if necessary, be set in motion on short 
notice. It would also require vastly im- 
proved reporting of the volume of actual 
and prospective private and State and local 
government capital expenditure. In this 
connection, it appears desirable to give closer 
attention than is explicitly provided in the 
bill to regional distribution of employment 
and expenditures. 

I hope the bill will be fully discussed by 
the Congress. Public hearings, with testi- 
mony by Government officials and representa- 
tives of business, agriculture, and labor, and 
by other interested persons should contribute 
greatly to public understanding of the prob- 
lems which lie ahead of us in peacetime and 
the best means of their solution. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLEs, 
Administrator. 





NATIONAL HovusING AGENCY, 
December 29, 1944. 

DeEaR SENATOR Murray: Let me acknowl- 
edge your letter of December 16, asking for 
my comments about subcommittee print No. 
1 of a draft bill “to establish a national policy 
and program for assuring continuing full 
employment.” This will also supplement 
the acknowledgment of even date of Com- 
missioner Ferguson of the Federal Housing 
Administration to your letter to him of 
December 22 on the same subject. 

Upon reading this interesting bill, its con- 
tents seem to me to lie within that area of 
broadest general policy where the Congress 
itself to best equipped to make judgments. 
If the bill were to be enacted, its operations 
would, of course, affect the Government as 
& whole and the country as a whole; but 
the bill contains no technical materials pres- 
ently which are peculiar to the problems and 
experience of the National Housing Agency. 
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Subject to the foregoing limitations, and 
reiterating that the content of the bill is 
within the realm of high policy, my comment, 
briefly, is as follows: 

The objective of full employment, sought 
first and primarily through the medium of 
private enterprise, secondly, through public 
stimulation and assistance to private enter- 
prise, and thirdly, by useful and necessary 
supplementary programs financed in whole 
or in part by the Government, is an ob- 
jective upon which there is now fairly com- 
mon agreement. It will interest you to know 
that the National Housing Agency, in its 
thinking about post-war housing, is pursuing 
these three lines of approach in the order 
and emphasis listed. Of course, our esti- 
mates of post-war housing need are based 
upon the consumer need for housing as 
well as upon the amount of housing con- 
struction required to contribute appropri- 
ately toward full employment. 

Practically all of the policies and activities 
of the Government, as defined by law, have 
some direct or indirect effect upon the suc- 
cess of the country in achieving the objec- 
tive of full employment under our present 
system of democracy and initiative. There- 
fore, machinery designed to focus govern- 
mental activity more clearly and dramatically 
upon this objective and to coordinate it more 
thoroughly toward this end at the highest 
policy level, seems to me very desirable. It 
also seems to me that the kind of focus 
and coorrdination at the high policy level, 
which the draft bill emphasizes, is even more 
important than detailed reorganization of 
existing governmental agencies. 

In short, the draft bill deals with our most 
important problem next to winning the war 
and the making of a permanent peace, and 
I think that the provisions of the bill are 
well thought out. As to whether the me- 
chanics of operatior which the draft bill 
contemplates are the best available methods 
for the accomplishment of the objective, that 
would seem to me to be a matter within the 
province of the Congress and the Chief Ex- 
ecutive rather than mine. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised me 
that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report on the draft bill. 

Thanking you for the request that I com- 
ment upon this draft bill, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. BLANDForD, Jr. 
Administrator, 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS AND 
WORLD PEACE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
subject upon which I am about to speak 
is one I have approached with extreme 
caution and gravity, realizing fully my 
role as an American legislator charged 
with the most solemn duties in what may 
be the most solemn hour of our Republic. 
For what is being done and written today 
concerning a post-war organization of 
the world by which the peace is to be 
kept will determine more than any other 
one thing the fate of our great country. 
And it is certain to determine the extent 
of our prosperity, the type of institutions 
we are to have, and whether in the years 
to come millions of American mothers 
are again to weep over the memory of 
brave sons buried on foreign battlefields 
their graves marked only by a white 
crosses. 

Mr. President, I shudder—and I use the 
word advisedly—I shudder to think what 
will happen to the United States and to 
civilization itself if the present effort to 
build a community of nations within the 
framework of a durable peace does not 
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succeed. I refer to the efforts now being 
made to create what in effect will be a 
new League of Nations as symbolized by 
the discussions at Dumbarton Oaks. 

I say these things with the deliberation 
of a man who is much saddened by the 
need that forces him to speak. For, Mr. 
President, we are not on our way to 
peace. We are following a formula 
which will lead to certain and even more 
terrible wars in the future. 

Dumbarton Oaks, I believe, or any 
agreement drawn up on similar premises, 
is ultimately doomed to failure. I state 
this not as a personal opinion. .It is 
simply a matter of inevitable cause and 
effect, based on equally inevitable facts. 

I believe, on the other hand, that there 
is a@ program which, in this modern 
world, can succeed, and may maintain 
the peace. This, too, is not stated as a 
personal opinion. It is a studied con- 
clusion, again based on an objective 
analysis of the facts, facts which, if any- 
one wishes to read them in complete de- 
tail, can be found in the brilliant work, 
The Gentlemen Talk of Peace, by William 
B. Ziff, a work to which I shall again 
refer. 

I feel that the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals are the product of a noble and 
humanitarian point of view. I think it 
will be accepted by his friends and foes 
alike that this effort by the President of 
the United States to create a world or- 
ganization of peace-loving nations is the 
product of a desire to see a final end to 
this terrible business of war. As loyal 
patriots in this crisis, we have followed 
our Commander in Chief and have given 
his program every opportunity to prove 
itself. Those of us who have been in 
the Republican opposition feel that on 
this most important of all issues there 
has been no other choice to make, and 
that the President of the United States 
must in this emergency face the world 
equipped with a single American man-. 
date—with a united nation behind it. 

When in the course of events it be- 
comes clear, however, that the proposals 
espoused by the President of the United 
States and the American State Depart- 
ment are based on a totally mistaken 
estimate of events, and that the result 
will be to lessen rather than to increase 
the security of this country in the world 
of the future, then it becomes equally 
necessary that we demand a new course, 
a course in which a proper and judicious 
mixture of realism is intermingled with 
the elements of hope and of humani- 
tarian doctrine. 

That time may now have arrived. 
There is little use in deluding ourselves 
further. The set of ideas on which the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals is based can- 
not succeed. I, for one, hope that they 
will succeed, and that I am wrong in this 
estimate, but for reasons which I shall 
shortly outline for the consideration of 
Senators, I am prepared to say now that 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals not only 
cannot succeed, they will never be placed 
into effect even provisionally. This is 
now perfectly clear to those who can read 
the signs of the times which are em- 
blazoned on the very heavens. They are 
as plain as a pikestaff to those with eyes 
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to see that we are now at what may be 
the greatest turning point in human 
history. 

I should like to caution the Members 
of the Senate that this is no longer a 
matter of party view. It is no longer a 
matter of saving face for those who may 
have mistakenly espoused a program 
which now turns out to be a sorry illu- 
sion. It is a matter, fellow Senators, of 
national life or death. 

This is not an academic question con- 
cerned with protocol or questions of or- 
dinary political maneuver. This is a 
question which has already been written 
in the blood of over half a million Amer- 
ican boys and may yet be sealed with the 
blood of hundreds of thousands more. 
It is a question which involves the de- 
struction of our property, the wastage of 
our national resources, and the blasting 
of the very nature of the institution by 
which our Republic is to be governed. 

In the last World War 10,000,000 men 
met death on the battlefield. Another 
21,000,000 were wounded, in addition to 
other millions who were listed as missing. 
Wartime conditions brought about as 
many as 30,000,000 of other deaths 
among the civilian population. 

The economic and physical costs of 
this terrific orgy of blood-letting have 
been estimated as high as $338,000,- 
000,000. 

These figures are appalling enough, 
but they are minor in comparison to what 
is now occurring. Let me quote from Mr. 
Ziff’s work: 

In addition to the millions who will have 
been killed on the battlefields when the 
present struggle is terminated, untold le- 
gions will have been permanently crippled, 
great masses of men will emerge maimed in 
mind and spirit as well as in body. In mili- 
tary casualties the Germans alone have lost 
close to 5,000,000 men; the Russians, perhaps 
7,500,000; the Chinese, 4,500,000; and the 
Japanese, somewhere around 2,000,000. The 
civilian deaths due to the war are upwards 
of 13,000,000 for China and 11,000,000 for the 
Soviet Union. Over 3,000,000 Jews have been 
exterminated by Germany in the abattoirs of 
Poland. The Poles must have lost among all 
classes of citizens as many as 4,000,000. At 
least 40,000,000 people of all nationalities 
have been torn up by their roots in Europe 
and perhaps as many as 30,000,000 im Asia. 
Uncounted millions will have been destroyed 
by epidemics and disabled by wounds or 
starvation. The figures of those afflicted 
with soul-sicknesses and dangerous psychoses 


will dwarf completely those of any other war 
in history. 


It is pointed out that— 

Without taking into account imponderable 
losses of economic destruction, the actual 
cost of the present war was probably over 
$500,000,000,000 by the beginning of 1944. 
The United States alone was spending money 
at the rate of $276,000,000 a day. 


In the over-all global cost, World War 
No. 2 will probably run into the fabulous 
sum of two thousand billion dollars. 
Even in these days of astronomical fig- 
ures this amount staggers the imagina- 
tion. It is not merely a figure, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it represents steel and coal and 
oil, chemicals, and a vast accumulation 
of human energy and effort. It repre- 
sents a wastage of what should be the 
inalienable possession of the peoples of 
the world and the heritage of our un- 
born children. It spells for the next gen- 
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eration the heavy threat of financial 
ruin, and promises them the economics 
of scarcity instead of plenty. It does not 
take into consideration unseen costs 
which are virtually measureless. How 
shall we replace, for example, the min- 
erals from our soil which are now sent 
so freely to Europe and Asia in the shape 
of food products, plastics, and other ma- 
terials derived from agriculture? 

A study of these appalling facts should 
make it clear to anyone that we can no 
longer dally with the present emergency. 
We cannot dance after some new Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 

Impassioned zealots, no matter how 
noble their motives, may in this emer- 
gency prove dangerous to our Republic 
despite—and I say this after studied 
thought—despite the fact that they are 
situated in high places. 

Within a short time the President of 
the United States will again meet in dis- 
cussion with the Prime Minister of the 
British Empire and with our other ally, 
Marshal Stalin, head of all the Russias. 

Let us cut away the obscuring cover of 
fine phrases which hides the real object 
of this meeting from view. That real 
object is plain to all of us—it is how to 
save the peace after it has been won, how 
to keep the United Nations still united 
when the war is over. 

The misgivings with which the future 
may well be faced are pointedly brought 
to our attention by the situation in 
Europe, for the principal members of the 
United Nations are now following policies 
which have little to do with that mutual 
cooperation so desperately required by 
humanity which has already endured far 
more war and blood-letting than it can 
stand. 

The meeting between the three great 
statesmen is not intended as a pleasant 
session of routine discussions. It is in- 
tended as a desperate effort to mend 
differences which are now all but un- 
bridgeable. 

If this meeting does not succeed, and it 
appears to me perfectly clear that it will 
not, then we must start all over again in 
our efforts to find a basis for a common 
peace. 

Let us survey the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and look into the practical and 
realistic reasons why they fly in the face 
of fate. 

No matter how one looks at it, the plan 
is for a new League of Nations—only this 
time a league with teeth in it. This 
means we must have a avorld set-up em- 
bracing some 66 independent states and 
several more, such as Iraq, which are 
presumedly on their way toward inde- 
pendence. 

Of these three-score and six inde- 
pendent states, only four are in a position 
which could possibly enable them to 
meet the problems of the present cen- 
tury. Great Britain, unfortunately, is 
not one of these four. The four are the 
United States of America, the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics, the Republic 
of China, and the United States of Brazil. 
I include the latter country in the cate- 
gory of potential masters of the globe 
since it fits the circumstances by which 
tomorrow’s power pattern is to be meas- 
ured. All Brazil lacks today is people, 
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I remind the Senate that it was Mr, 
Ziff who wrote that other great realistic 
work which so strongly influenced our 
Nation at another critical moment early 
in the war. It was called The Coming 
Battle of Germany. His new work is, 
I think, of even greater importance to 
the American people. My attention was 
called to it some 5 months ago when to- 
gether with others I had the privilege of 
seeing it in galley form. We can judge 
the future by the past. During these 
months I have stood by and waited to see 
the developments and have been literally 
amazed to note with what exactness the 
forecasts made by him have come true. 
He stated, for example, that the At- 
lantic Charter would not be backed up 
by its authors and would be quietly aban- 
doned; that the Soviet Union would in- 
stall the Lublin committee by unilateral 
action as the rule of Poland; that our 
foreign policy would force De Gaulle into 
the lap of the Soviet Union. He de- 
scribed the situation in Greece in de- 
tail and predicted with accuracy the sub- 
sequent struggle which has taken place 
there between the ELAS resistance forces 
and the British. 

Almost in the words subsequently used 
by Prime Minister Churchill, he fore- 
cast that the United Nations would 
seek to compensate Poland for the terri- 
tory lost to the Soviet Union by giving 
her East Prussia and those portions of 
the Reich -east of the Oder and Neisse 
Rivers, and that the Germans would be 
removed from these territories by a great 
population exchange. He forecast the 
view of the War Crimes Commission set 
up by the United Nations, which has now 
finally declined to carry out the previous 
threats -to try German leaders crimi- 
nally. His statement of the Chinese sit- 
uation and other situations generally 
have been coming true day by day with 
uncanny accuracy. 

My attention was further called to all 
this by a large number of editorials 
which have been appearing day by day 
in the various newspapers throughout 
the country, as well as in my own sec- 
tion. These newspaper editorials have 
emphasized the things which I have 
noted and which I express here. Among 
them is an editorial from a newspaper 
which has won the Pulitzer prize for the 
excellence of its editorials, namely, the 
Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune, which not 
only typifies the highest standard of 
journalism throughout the Nation but 
also the way the people of our section of 
the country are beginning to think. In 
one of these editorials to which I refer the 
Bismarck Tribune states that unless we 
elect to do something now, there most 
certainly will be another war. It calls 
attention to the fact that “the nature 
and extent of that war is indicated with 
probable accuracy by William B. Ziff in 
his new book, The Gentlemen Talk of 
Peace.” 

I have noted the editorials of such rep- 
resentative newspapers as the Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel, the Jack- 
son (Miss.) News, the Evansville (Ind.) 
Courier, the Topeka (Kans.) State Jour- 
nal, the Pontiac (Mich.) Press, the Den- 
ver (Colo.) Post, the Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democratic Times, the Birming- 
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ham (Ala.) Age-Herald, and scores of 
other newspapers, large and small. 

The opinions expressed by these pub- 
lications are not the opinions of people 
in a few large cities, they are the views 
of the average run of people of the 
United States; they are the grass-roots 
reactions; they are the expressions 
which you and I must heed if we are to 
feel the actual pulse of our country and 
know what the common man is now 
really thinking. 

There is an indication that the people 
in the grass-roots part of the country 
at least are becoming confused and 
angry at all this fumbling and juggling 
of our national requirements for future 
peace. 

They know, too, the promise on which 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan is based, and 
that the small countries like Finland 
and scores of others are no longer living 
organisms in terms of the post-war fu- 
ture, and that they will not exist as sov- 
ereign entities maintaining their own 
armies, navies, currency, and diplomatic 
corps. 

Let us take Bulgaria as a single ex- 
ample so that we may see this condition 
outlined in clear terms. How can such 
a state discharge the obligations of a 
modern manufacturing and _ trading 
power? It obviously cannot. An inde- 
pendent political fragment, it cannot be 
compared in terms of organized social 
strength with such a state as the vital 
and self-contained United States of 
America, or the Soviet Union. Such na- 
tional independence no longer makes 
sense in terms of economic production, 
trade, or military relations. 

Such states will be forever at the mercy 
of their larger neighbors. If they are 
not conquered by force of arms, they will 
be conquered economically, and perhaps 
ideologically as well. They are no longer 
free agents, a fact which we are com- 
pelled to consider in our estimate of the 
nature of the world in which we live. 

For we are living in the midst not only 
of war, but of a tremendous international 
revolution which derives its force from 
the great changes technology has 
brought about. Yesterday Bulgaria 
could manufacture muskets, or even can- 
non, as well as any other state. It could 
attend to the wants of its citizens as easi- 
ly as could the largest nation, and, if at- 
tacked, might hold up the invader for 
many months until help could reach it. 

Today, none of this is the case. Today, 
in the air age, a small state cannot re- 
sist invasion for more than a matter of 
hours, or, at most, days. Every new in- 
vention places it at an increasing disad- 
vantage, Does anyone dream, for exam- 
ple, that Bulgaria can manufacture and 
mass-produce airplanes, motor cars, and 
the other paraphernalia of a modern civ- 
ilization at war or at peace, with the 
same capacity as the United States or of 
the Soviet Union? 

These are the physical facts which 
must be considered. 

England itself, in the long-term fu- 
ture, will no longer be a great and pow- 
erful state, but a small island nation pre- 
cariously situated off the edge of Europe. 
If Europe is totally held by a single 
power, war will find England in grave 
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danger, cut off from her resources in, 


Asia and the South Seas exactly as if she 
did not possess them. We had some 
warning of this in the current struggle, 
when Great Britain was deprived of the 
rubber of Malaya and the East Indies, 
exactly as the United States was cut off, 
although these territories were the phys- 
ical property of Britain. In the air age 
such a separation from the sources of 
material power can prove fatal. Mili- 
tary men tell me that if Europe were 
held by a single power it would be liter- 
ally possible to “Pearl Harbor” Great 
Britain overnight. 

The era of finance power also is de- 
clining, a circumstance which will prove 
extremely hurtful to Britain and her 
future. 

I am not an aviation expert. I only 
present the views of one of the ablest 
experts in this country. Mr. Ziff ar- 
gues—and the future will determine 
whether he is right— 

Our interest in the British situation 
would arise alone from a single fact which 
cannot be ignored—geographically, strate- 
gically, Great Britain is to us as the eye is 
to the human brain and the human nervous 
system. It is an extension of our primary 
economy. If Great Britain were to go down 
or to be attached to Europe, the whole chain 
of island defenses which now secures our 
hemisphere against assault, would disappear. 
The situation will be very clear when I 
point out the great ease with which we are 
able to attack the Germans without any real 
possibility of retaliation in kind against us. 
If Great Britain were in the possession of a 
hostile Europe, the shoe would be on the 
other foot, and it would be we who would 
be under attack. And then, too, there is her 
Dominion, Canada, with her 3,000 miles of 
contiguous territory. 


To return to the analysis of the real 
situation which exists, of the four po- 
tential masters of the globe, there are 
only two which fit the conditions under 
which power can be held. One of these 
is the United States of America. The 
other is Soviet Russia. It is these two 
states alone which can determine 
whether there is to be war or peace and 
who will finally decide under what con- 
ditions the new world order of tomorrow 
is to be effected. 

I do not urge that we ignore the other 
states of the world. Quite the contrary. 
I think that they and their interests 
must be intimately consulted, but that 
they cannot be consulted on the basis 
of the type of organization which has 
been projected by the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals. This is only because such an 
organization cannot exist side by side 
with the present unequal grouping of 
sovereign states, with their power poli- 
tics and partisan hopes and views. 

Those who are attempting to imple- 
ment the Dumbarton Oaks proposals will 
assert that they will put an end to power 
politics, and an end to national partisan- 
ships, by the creation of world courts and 
world agreements of various. kinds. 
They admit that none of this worked in 
reference to the last League, but this 
time they are going to add force in the 
shape of police power to compel law- 
breakers and criminal nations to keep 
the peace. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the crea- 
tion of an international police force is a 
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virtual impossibility. Even if it were 
created, as Mr. Ziff says: 

The terminal results would be nothing else 
than the erection of a world superstate. 
Whoever controlled this world police force 
would control the globe, irrespective of con- 
stitutions or fine legalisms which might be 
written into the international law. The po- 
lice force itself would immediately become an 
object of intrigue and conspiracy, with vari- 
ous groups and states trying to muscle them- 
selves into absolute control. It would form a 
new Praetorian Guard which would establish 
itself finally as the ruling caste. 


This is pretty well understood today, 
and the diplomats no longer argue the 
point. What they do argue, however, is 
that the world itself can be divided into 
spheres of influence in which the major 
states will exercise police power. 

Iam utterly amazed at the naiveté and 
innocence which prompt such fantastic 
beliefs as this. If it is possible, for ex- 
ample, for one large state to police a 
number of small states, who do you think 
will be the final boss? How do you think 
the small states will vote, for example, at 
the councils of the League? Is it your 
idea that they will vote against the boss 
when the boss has both the military 
weight and the legal right to suddenly 
come in upon them on one pretext or an- 
other and throw the existing regime out 
on its ear? 

Did we not see every evidence of this in 
the German penetration of centrai Eu- 
rope and the Balkans? The Germans 
took Austria, Hungary, Rumania, and 
the other states of that region by diplo- 
matic, ideological, and economic means, 
long before they attached them to the 
Axis as military appendages. Germany 
was the big market for its small agrarian 
neighbors. It supplied them with manu- 
factured goods, and by its control of the 
money exchange it had the little states 
always waiting hat in hand, humble sup- 
plicants before their wealthy overlord. 

This is a situation which, as Mr. Ziff 
describes it— 
can hardly be altered by some international 
code which all parties are bound to respect. 
Any theory of industrial equalization or 
guaranteed access to markets and raw ma- 
terials by all countries is compelled to assume 
a limitation of sovereignty on the part of 
each state over its own territory. This would 
mean the end of the state itself and a new 
social order. As long as the present political 
divisions exist there are no controls which 
can be instituted which would have the 
slightest real effect. 


In addition, I should mention another 
fact. In competition for markets the 
dictatorial state possesses—ominously 
for us, Mr. President—immeasureable 
advantages over a free nation like the 
United States. A dictator’s mere pres- 
ence as a competitor is sure to involve 
manipulations, subsidies, and concealed 
discriminations completely destructive 
to the law of free enterprise which pre- 
sumably governs the _ international 
market. 

For example, let us take one of our 
largest corporations, such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. In competition with a dic- 
tatorial state, the Standard Oil Co. would 
be as a pigmy compared toa giant. The 
Standard Oil Co. is, after all, in busi- 
ness to make money. It is not an ex- 
tension of the State Department of the 
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United States of America. It cannot be 
given surreptitious orders by the Amer- 
ican military. 

But a comparable trade organization, 
in the hands of a dictatorial state, could 
easily have other objectives than those 
of pure trade. Its objectives need not 
be to make money. They might easily 
be political, or even military. In any 
competition, the dictatorial state is able 
to employ its cwn kind of bookkeeping, 
depending upon what the goals are, a 
condition which our largest corporation 
could hardly meet. 

I tell you this because I would like to 
make it clear that, in any competition 
between ourselves and a large authori- 
tarian state for control of the smaller 
nations—a competition which, incident- 
ally, is certain to go forward, as it did 
before this war—in such a competition 
it is we who will lose, since the authori- 
tarian state will begin the struggle with 
overpowering advantages. 

The author states that— 


Each of the major countries involved in the 
so-called new League of Nations will be con- 
cerned with a totally different set of na- 
tional problems and goals. England cannot 
give up India without volcanic results in 
her material situation. China cannot yield 
on the question of industrialization of the 
East. The Soviets must seek outlets on warm 
water. The western states must gaze with 
frank misgivings on Soviet control of the 
Balkans, whether by military occupation or 
by the indirect domination of so-called 
“friendly” governments. 


And he poses the inescapable fact 
which we have been hesitant to men- 
tion— 

The instant the Soviet Union sits on the 
blue waters of the Adriatic it occupies an im- 
pregnable military position, outflanking all 
that remains of Europe. Europe then would 


be impossible to hold, should the Soviets 
determine to devour it. 


Let me digress for a minute-at this 
point. I am not anti-Soviet. I am not 
anti-anything. Iam only pro-the United 
States and pro-peace. I think it would 
be tragic if through our ignorance of the 
circumstances now operating in the 
world, events should finally throw us 
willy-nilly into conflict with the Soviet 
Union or any of our other great interna- 
tional neighbors. 

I, for one, wish all people in the world 
well. I see no reason why, if we realist- 
ically face the facts, we should not be able 
to create a new and workable world order 
in which all of us wil! be able to retain 
the institutions to which we are attached 
and which are part of the tradition and 
historic views we hold as a people. 

Returning to the question of a new 
League of Nations, it is ridiculous to as- 
sume that there will be any free agents 
in the world, independent of the condi- 
tions of power by which the future will 
be organized. For instance, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we now recognize the independent 
existence of the three Baltic countries, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Can 
anyone doubt that these countries will in 
the real sense become a portion of the 
Soviet Union itself, irrespective of 
whether they continue on the map as al- 
legedly independent states? Who, then, 
will govern their foreign views and their 
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. voting at any council of states? Who do 


you think governs that of Iraq, if not 
Great Britain? And who do you think 
governs that of Cuba or Nicaragua, if not 
the United States of America? The idea 
of their free and independent voting is a 
fiction which can only in the end lead to 
the gravest trouble. 

It is proposed that there be five great 
states which will rule the world and sit 
in the central council of the League, the 
camouflaged power body which is to de- 
termine how events are finally to shape 
themselves. One of these is the United 
States; another is Soviet Russia. A third 
is the Republic of France. France has 
been ruined and desperately hurt by this 
war, and apparently is well within the 
Russian sphere of influence. No ruler 
in France today can afford to ignore the 
fact that a single dominant power is 
emerging on the European Continent, 
and that the major political party of the 
French State is now the Communist 
Party. 

Another state is China. The condi- 
tion of China again becomes one of pecu- 
liar and particular interest to us. Let 
us again face the realities. China and 
Britain must be at loggerheads in the 
world of the future. China is a state of 
approximately 500,000,000 people. The 
demographers, or students of population 
increase, tell us that by 1970 China may 
have a population of 800,000,000, granted 
that it is allowed to industrialize and to 
introduce modern methods of sanitation 
and feeding. An industrialized China of 
these dimensions, cooped up in narrow 
coastal areas, will look hungrily toward 
the south, where are located the great 
rice-bearing fields inhabited by a kindred 
people and now in the possession of west- 
ern nations, principally the British. 
When 8,000,000 people die of starvation 
alone in a single year on the Yellow 
River, we can be certain that Chinese 
policy will gravitate inexorably toward 
the rice-bearing areas of Burma, Indo- 
china, and Thailand. The Chinese also 
will look hungrily toward the islands of 
the East Indies—empty, rich paradises 
with immense stores of raw materials, 
well capable of absorbing perhaps several 
hundred million settlers. In the air age, 
these lands can no longer be protected 
by a far-away island citadel. 

If we do not understand in advance 
the realities of the power forms of to- 
morrow, it may be deemed certain that 
the people of many other states do. We 
haver never had to compete in terms of 
power politics*in the past while others 
have. The net result is what we have 


seen in Europe, where the British and the 


Russians are quietly at each others’ 
throats in an effort to enforce their con- 
ception of the future upon the popula- 
tions of strategically situated European 
and Asiatic countries. 

I believe it is perfectly plain that the 
British, in their endeavor to install anti- 
quated machinery of government in the 
shape of monarchial regimes throughout 
Europe, are not going to succeed. They 
will fail. The power of the present rev- 
olutionary situation in Europe is certain 
to defeat them. The small, modern state 
is no longer economically sound. 
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The British—and ourselves, if we sup. 
port British policy—will find themselves 
guilty of the greatest of all politica) 
crimes, namely, failure. To the emaciated 
people of Europe, again to quote Mr. Ziff, 
“racked in body, sick of the world they 
live in, humiliated by the very conditions 
of existence, the declarations of our dip- 
lomatic leaders will seem empty and un- 
attractive.” 

At the best, Europeans will be badly 
confused as to our purposes and our ca- 
pacity to wield power. We may even find 
ourselves in league with the remnants of 
the old reactionary regimes against the 
underground groups, a result which would 
mean a major. tragedy to our policy and 
bankruptcy to American diplomacy. 

This type of intervention cannot fail to 
throw Europe directly into the hands of 
the extreme radical elements, as was the 
case when the western nations so mis- 
takenly intervened in Russia after the 
last war in an effort to crush the rising 
Communist state. They succeeded only 
in hardening resistance, and in making 
certain the success of the Communist 
state. 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks scheme, as 
it is now envisaged, the struggle for con- 
trol must go forward. It 1s inevitable, as 
it is also, in my judgment, inevitable 
that we would lose it. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of Dum- 
barton Oaks is the reliance upon force 
and power to keep alive an antiquated 
world. When I say an antiquated world, 
I mean a world whose political forms 
have become outmoded, a world of small, 
archaic states no longer able to fulfill the 
functions of government, of trade, of 
manufacture, and defense in relation to 
their citizens. The result of this hodge- 
podge can be only a continuation of the 
old struggle for control, this time under 
different auspices and under cover of a 
new League of Nations. The smaller state 
cannot be an aggressor any more, and the 
larger state will have been given the 
moral authority to dominate and conquer 
its neighbors. 

Every American must realize that the 
grave danger, in or outside of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks, with its unrealistic attitude 
toward the world, is that whoever con- 
trols the Eurasian land mass is the po- 
tential master of the globe. In short, 
let us put it in this way: If a single power 
is able to control Europe, that single 
power may also be able to control Asia. 
It certainly will control Africa. It will 
then have in its possession more than 
nine-tenths of the population of the 
world, and a similar proportion of the 
world’s physical resources. Look at the 
world as a whole, and it will be seen 
that under those circumstances the 
United States would be the center of 
what the military men call a double- 
envelopment movement. It would vir- 
tually be surrounded on all sides. In- 
stead of the great oceans protecting us, 
we would find Asia only 56 miles away 
from the northernmost tip of North 
America. The great hump of Brazil 
would be nearer to Old World Africa 
than to the United States. 

Those are physical circumstances 
which we cannot omit examining. The 
United States is the richest country, the 
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greatest prize in the world for any future 
conqueror. It therefore is the one with 
the most to lose. It must consider most 
carefuly its relationship to the future 
in terms of the new facts which have 
arisen. Either we are going to be able 
to make a world organization which will 
work, or we are going to be forced to face 
the future in such terms as to prevent 
the creation in the world of any single 
power overwhelming!y larger than we, 
or capable of greater potential military 
and economic strength than our own. 
To do less than this would be to court 
disaster. 

In chapter after chapter, Mr. Ziff’s 
book traces the ineffectuality of peace 
treaties in the past. At no time in his- 
tory have any of the treaties and ar- 
rangements which have been made to 
keep the peace lasted longer than the 
expediencies of the nations involved. No 
matter what agreements were arrived 
at, they were always vacated by the na- 
tional need or by the arrival of some new 
political factor or ruler. I challenge 
anyone to show a single arrangement 
which, though solemnly entered into, 
has been lasting. National morality in 
the long run has always been determined 
by the national need. One has only to 
look at the way in which we entered 
Iran. I do not criticize it. I approve. 
Similarly, we occupied Iceland and 
Greenland though they were the prop- 
erties of a sovereign who was friendly to 
us. His country was occupied by Nazi 
armies. I refer, of course, to good King 
Christian of Denmark. 

Despite the fine phrases which have 
been uttered in reference to Dumbarton 
Oaks, no concert of powers in history has 
started out with poorer prospects than 
this one. Everyone came together and 
mouthed fine legalisms, but when put to 
the first test of strength, Dumbarton 
Oaks shows itself even more flimsy than 
the previous concert of Europe, which 
originated in Berlin; or its successor, the 
late and unlamented League of Nations. 

We find the Soviet Union, for example, 
asserting its willingness to agree to an 
arrangement, but its unwillingness to 
allow itself to be policed in case it should 
be adjudged in the wrong. This, of 
course, would make a complete farce of 
any proceeding. We note the Soviet 
Union refusing to attend the important 
aviation conference in Chicago on the 
plea that one of the attending powers, 
the Swiss Republic, was in reality Fas- 
cist. At the same conference we find 
Great Britain insisting on the creation of 
international cartels, which, in effect, 
would freeze the carrying trade of the 
world. The United States, to its credit, 
refused to agree, which, of course, meant 
no agreement whatsoever. 

At every turn in the game we see ex- 
actly the same result—no agreement. 
We have noted the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain struggling with each other 
over the potential spoils in Europe, a 
struggle, which as I have stated, is cer- 
tain to end in British discomfiture. The 
supporting factors which lend themselves 
to victory in this struggle are no longer 
in British control. 

It is almost hopeless to believe that 
we are going to be able to make a Dum- 
barton Oaks world. Such a league would 
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be based on the most erroneous of all 
assumptions, that it is going to be pos- 
sible to create a practical league of na- 
tions independent of the terms of the 
peace conference itself, 

This separation from the stream of 
power facts which dominate the physical 
affairs of the world can only confine the 
deliberations within a vacuum and con- 
demn them to sterility. The discussions 
can be little more than diplomatic 
shadow boxing and reflect only the exi- 
gencies of underlying power politics. 

It is dangerous to expect that one can 
ignore the real factors which are operat- 
ing in the world, and yet still achieve a 
successful peace. It-is useless to believe, 
for example, that the Soviet Union can 
be excluded from warm water ports on 
all the big oceans by some type of ar- 
rangement or agreement, or that Russia 
will fail to take advantage of its present 
opportunities to make the Soviet State 
secure in all directions—in short, to 
make its position in all respects an in- 
vulnerable one. One can hardly blame 
the Soviet Union for this. Nor can we 
expect that the shrewd, practical-minded 
leaders of the Soviet will recede from 
this position for the sake of the legal 
Dumbarton Oaks obscurities. In my 
opinion, it is a certainty that the Soviet 
Union wants the Dardanelles and intends 
to have them. This may constitute a 
problem of the first magnitude which 
will have to be solved in some way. It 
is simply purblind for us to ignore this 
very real element behind the aspirations 
of the U.S.S.R. 

In the same breath it must be stated 
that Great Britain will not allow its en- 
tire physical position to crumble without 
some proper alternative being offered it. 
If the imperial world is to collapse, 
Britain will be a poor nation and perhaps 
militarily weak as well, unless some 
method can be found to refit it into a 
reorganized world. Until such a method 
is forthcoming, it is certain that the 
British people, led by their able Prime 
Minister, will bend every possible effort 
to make their own position secure, even 
if it means the use of the terrifying ex- 
pedients now to be observed in Greece, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 

The same condition goes for China, 
and for all the other elements which go 
to make up the world economy. These 
are the real, the physical elements which 
exist, and Mr. President, I warn that they 
can be ignored only at our own peril. 


If there is to be a world league which 
is to keep the peace and to keep the 
nations of the earth from each other’s 
throats, the time to create it is now. 
Decisions are being made now by the 
unilateral action of the powers. The 
time for palaver is past. If we and the 
other nations believe in an international 
league which in some fashion is to keep 
the peace, the agreements must be made 
at once. If this cannot be achieved, the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan must be junked 
as a diplomatic blunder, and we must 
reorient our thinking all over again. 

We might start by reasoning that 
though we have already won one world 
war and undoubtedly will win this one, 
a third such victory would well-nigh ruin 
us. 
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The men who worked at Dumbarton 
Oaks are unquestionably skilled in diplo- 
macy. They are unquestionably, as is 
the President of the United States, sin- 
cere. So, I believe, are leaders and peace 
celegates of all of the nations. I think 
they and all the people are desperately 
sick of these recurring disasters and 
would like to see a final end to them. 
There is, in my judgment, a way by which 
this can be done. The general outlines 
to that way have been pointed up briefly 
7 this discussion and in detail by Mr. 

iff. 

In my opinion and in the opinion of 
others in this Congress who have yet to 
make themselves heard, some such pro- 
posal as suggested, represents an alterna- 
tive to pure isolationism to those who 
oppose Dumbarton Oaks. If the Dum- 
barton Oaks plan cannot work, to them 
pure isolationism is no more satisfactory 
and will in the end they feel see us 
disastrously hurt. The great fault with 
Dumbarton Oaks is the great fault of 
Versailles. 

Without exception the authors of these 
plans seek the benefits of a peaceful 
world, but are unwilling to create the 
conditions which would guarantee it. 
Their poor, blind caution and conven- 
tional old-line diplomacy suffer from 
that gravest of faults: It is unrealistic. 
Realism now demands that an end be put 
to the grab-bag of small states, and that 
the world be reorganized along lines of 
the sound, modern economy. 

The small state today is merely a bat- 
tleground in which the bigger states can 
compete. It serves no useful purpose. 
A modern, living state must have the 
capacity to fulfill all functions in refer- 
ence to its citizens. It must be able to 
defend them and to provide the raw ma- 
terials required in industry as well as the 
electric power and other sources of in- 
dustrial strength. This means it must 
stretch over a wide area, reaching into 
tropic, semitropic, and temperate climes. 
It must have great space like the Soviet 
Union so that if it is attacked, it can fall 
back. It must possess decentralized 
sources of manufacture, as did the 
Russians. If the Russian industrial 
region had ended at the Leningrad- 
Moscow-Stalingrad line, Russia would 
today be a vassal of the German Empire. 

If the world could be consolidated into 
a number of regions, each of compara- 
tively equal size, the impulse to war would 
largely be at an end. None of these 
regions would be so small az: to make 
attack attractive. Each would posseess 
the resources and the internal market 
which would make them largely self-suf- 
ficient and able to get along with each 
other. 

The world breaks down naturally into 
such great regional areas, which Mr, 
Ziff refers to as “power aggregates.” 

War between them would not be invitirng—~ 


He points out— 


and would logically be resorted to only un- 
der the most extreme provocation. The 
differences of these regional units with each 
other could be resolved by simple agreement 
since they would no longer be complicated 
by the fears, suspicions, and temptations 
provided in the present political splintering 
of the world. 
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Thus we would settle at their source all 
the dangerous questions which unite to 
create international instability, derange- 
ment, dislocation, and disorder. We 
would create a system of regionalism 
which would be sane, rational, and gen- 
uinely globalist in character. 

It is of the gravest importance to us 
that, whether the world can be so consti- 
tuted or not, some such arrangement be 
made in reference to the entire west. By 
the west I mean North and South Amer- 
ica, and the total group of islands which 
control the approaches to our shores. 
This would involve a consolidation of 
North and South America, and experts 
say, although as a layman I only present 
their views and do not myself so urge, 
the British Isles together with the great 
bulk of the islands of the Pacific are in- 
cluded. Here, they say, would be at once 
an impregnable military situation, which 
could be assaulted from no side without 
the gravest risk on the part of the at- 
tacker. Here would be something almost 
equally as important—an extension of 
our frontiers into new vistas, by which 
our economic system could find a new 
West for exploitation and development, 
The tremendous surplus of manufactur- 
ing instruments and plants which will 
exist in America after the war could then 
be usable in the development of these 
huge territories. They would not be sep- 
arate from each other, but would pos- 
sess @ common government, a common 
army, a common currency, and a com- 
mon and widely expanded prosperity. 
Here is a plan worthy of the noble imag- 
ination of Americans, interested in a 
prosperous and safe future. 

As an American Senator I feel it is 
nothing more nor less than my duty to 
present the plan, as distinguished from 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, to my 
fellow Senators upon this floor. 

In a day of rocket guns which can 
spout deadly projectiles 50 miles into the 
air and bombard our cities across entire 
oceans, or of massive attacks which mili- 
tary men assure me can be directed 
against us over the north polar routes 
or across the narrow gap of water sepa- 
rating Africa from the hump of Brazil, 
it is clear there will be no security for 
any of us in this hemisphere unless there 
is a true hemispheric unity. What is 
there so frightening about this noble and 
entirely reasonable proposal? It offers 
to all the states and all the persons in- 
volved tremendous self-contained mar- 
kets, direct access to all raw materials 
required by our humming factories, a 
higher standard of living to all con- 
cerned, and the ultimate in cooperative 
friendship. Above all, it allows for a 
real security plan which would effec- 
tively prevent anyone from attacking the 
states of this hemisphere, a plan based 
upon the true long-term mutuality of 
outlook which should distinguish the 
west in its view toward the future. 

In my judgment and that also, I be- 
lieve, of other Members of Congress who 
have yet to make themselves heard, this 
plan constitutes the only possible al- 
ternative to the failure of the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. 

In his own words, Mr. Ziff’s proposals 
“can lay no claim to perfection. Never- 
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theless it would mean the taking of a 
tremendous stride forward on the part 
of the human race in terms of world- 
wide social organization and would ap- 
pear to remove the largest part of the 
instigation to international crime, by ad- 
justing the world’s political divisions to 
its economic frontiers. The major claim 
to be made for this design is that it fits 
in with the premises of the workaday 
world in a technical age. It presents no 
obstacle to the efficient operation of the 
earth’s machinery or the use of its re- 
sources. Man would be able to take his 
breath for a new plunge forward into 
eternal progression.” 

Today, our present foreign policy 
seems destined to failure, yet many of 
the gentlemen who belong to my party 
have elected to bind themselves to this 
policy and to this failure. 

I do not protest because this is bad 
party policy alone. I do so because it is 
also bad Americanism. It is unrealistic, 
unsound, and uneconomic. It destroys 
the last vestige of independent thinking 
in this country, and deprives us of the 
benefit of that great institution which 
exists even in monarchial England, where 
it is referred to as “His Majesty’s loyal 
opposition.” 

The torch has now been thrown to 
the younger men of Congress, to men who 
dare think outside the conventional 
grooves which the ruling political powers 
have graven for them. 

Those who have held so strongly for 
an international league propound it as 
the sole alternative to isolationism. This 
is a sorry untruth which can only con- 
fuse the American people as to the real 
situation and the real issues. 

The proper remedy does not lie in any 
of these extremes. It lies in an intelli- 
gently directed regionalism by which the 
political organization of the world can 
be brought into line with economic and 
social realities. 

When Mr. Roosevelt returns from his 
historic meeting with Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Stalin, he must have in his hands a 
commitment from them by which the is- 
sues facing the world can be determined 
now. We expect him to bring back the 
bacon if there is anything at all to the 
mission on which he leaves and the prem- 
ises on which it is based. He must re- 
turn to us with more than fair promises 
and glittering words, for the hour is dan- 
gerously late. Either he must possess a 
mandate to which the other great states 
have subscribed, and an assurance which 
can be placed into effect now, or we shall 
have found ourselves confounded by an- 
other Versailles, or perhaps even another 
Munich. The questions of Poland, 
Greece, Iran, and all the other danger- 
ous questions now confronting the world, 
must have some practical resolution in 
terms of agreement now. We must know 
now what is*intended in reference to the 
future of Germany or we shall. find our- 
selves at each other’s throats finally, de- 
bating ideological questions and ques- 
tions of self-interest, when that piratical 
state shall come to an end and be occu- 
pied by the troops of the United lations, 

If the discussions to be held between 
the three great leaders of the United Na- 
tions are again to result without decision, 
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if they turn out to be only a mirage of 
words, then we must resolutely turn our 
backs on this fantasy of world leagues 
and world courts. We must find another 
and more realistic course by which the 
ultimate security of our hemisphere wil] 
be guarded. If necessary, we must utilize 
to the full the bargaining power granteq 
us by our present military superiority and 
economic position. 

It is futile to turn to the internationa] 
league soothsayers. Their schemes have 
been blasted to kingdom come by the ac- 
tions of the nations themselves, as well 
as by thé inevitable logic of events. We 
see all of the states reaching out to so- 
lidify their own power, with very little 
reference to the fine pledges made at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

We note the Russians taking issue with 
Kent Cooper of the Associated Press, as 
to what constitutes freedom of the press 
and alleging that theirs is infinitely 
superior to ours. In Yugoslavia Britain 
it is said td have delayed shipment of 
relief supplies gathered in the United 
States, an act which is charged with 
political implications. We note the Brit- 
ish, accused of political terrorism in 
Palestine, acting against the unfortu- 
nate Jews, completely oblivious to the 
opinions of the Mandates Commission 
of the all but defunct League of Nations, 
which charged them with turning the 
mandate upside down. We see Britain 
acting with a high hand in India and 
endeavoring to turn the clock back in 
the various states of western Europe by 
imposing the rule of monarchial regimes, 

In Poland, the Russians are accused of 
having liquidated the liberal elements, 
and of destroying those very patriots 
who fought in the underground for our 
side against the Germans. 

Mr. President, this morning I picked 
up yesterday’s Washington Star, and 
what did I find? I found an article 
dealing with Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 
dit, sister of the Indian nationalist 
leader Nehru, who will speak in Wash- 
ington tonight. What does she say about 
Dumbarton Oaks? She says: 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals for world 
security simply repeat old talk about dis- 
armaments and sanctions, 

* * - * . 

We feel capable of solving our own prob- 
lems and that we have a right to do it with- 
out interference. The complete unanimity 
demanded by Viceroy Wavell and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill as a condition for Indian 


independence could only be achieved in a 
dictatorship. 


So says the sister of the greatest leader 
in India next to Gandhi. 

I have before me a newspaper article 
headlined London, January 25, as fol- 
lows: 

Former War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha 
said today the Atlantic Charter and Dumbar- 


ton Oaks proposals were already “becoming 
obscured.” 


We note Lord Woolton, Minister of 
Reconstruction, urging Britain to under- 
take a trade war on a big scale and advis- 
ing his country that they should seek 
overseas trade “rather than concentrate 
on filling needs at home.” France de< 
clares she will never accept foreign inter< 
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ference or any jurisdiction by a world 
security organization over her colonies, 

Mr. President, that is what France 
thinks of Dumbarton Oaks. The as- 
surances written in the Atlantic Charter 
have been disavowed by their very 
authors under circumstances so tragic 
as to make all commitments, pledges, 
and treaties appear worthless. 

I have mentioned Britain, Russia, and 
France, but I must exclude no nation. 
They are all in the same unhappy posi- 
tion of self-seeking, of attempting to 
guard their own boundaries and their 
own future prosperity and security with- 
out reference to what may happen to 
the others. 

Must I remind the Senate that these 
are not events which occurred previous 
to the Dumbarton Oaks pledges? These 
are events which have followed Dum- 
barton Oaks and they are being placed 
into effect by the cannon and airplanes 
of our allies and by the inexorable forces 
of events which are acting without us 
while our statesmen nobly tilt with the 
windmills of an international league. 

Is it not time that there is inserted in 
the deliberations of American statesmen 
a little common sense and a little proper 
regard for the physical future of Amer- 
icans? Is it not time that the lives and 
property of Americans be given some 
thought in place of this vague set of 
international pipe-dreams which will be 
adjudged by history no less silly and 
no less futile than those which so in- 
gloriously failed when the late and un- 
lamented League of Nations collapsed of 
its own dead weight? 

If there is to be justice, let there be 
justice for American mothers, for the 
American taxpayer, and for the Ameri- 
can dead whose bodies now rot in foreign 
soil clear around the globe. If there is 
to be justice, there must be justice toward 
all, not only to the struggling states of 
Europe and Asia but to the dead and 
wounded, the orphaned, and to the rest 
of us who now stagger beneath the bur- 
den of the most colossal war debt in the 
history of mankind. If there is to be 
justice, Mr. President, let there be jus- 
tice to the millions of unborn, who of 
right deserve protection against a re- 
currence of this terrible black night of 
destructive evil. 

Before God, and in the high name of 
justice, let us determine that this dis- 
aster shall not recur again. 

Are we to wait forever in this sad valley 
of delusion called Dumbarton Oaks— 
wait for still further conferences from 
which nothing can result; wait for the 
signing of still more documents, which 
under analysis will turn out to be as 
meaningless as those which preceded 
them? Must our minds remain para- 
lyzed while this is taking place? 

We cannot crucify the hopes of man- 
kind upon a cross of phony international 
legalisms. We cannot continue to re- 
main as we are today, our hands tied, 
our minds frozen in the psychology of do- 
nothingism. Everywhere decisions vital 
to our continued existence are being 
taken. The decisions by which the post- 
war world is being formed are being 
made now. The face of the future world 
is being hammered into shape by events 


and circumstances which we pretend do 
not exist. And we sit with our hands in 
the sands of international dope dreams. 

Let us put an end to these fantastic 
dreams of the millennium—dreams 
which fly into the face of reality. Let 
us endeavor, in cooperation with our 
allies, to effect a common-sense reorgan- 
ization of the globe. In short, let us 
attempt to place in effect those real 
measures and opportunities which are 
open to us and within out power to im- 
plement. 

Now is the time to act if humankind 
is to be saved and to be spared another 
and even more terrifying disaster whose 
coming is even now discernible. 

If in this crisis our eyes are to be 
blinded by such mirages as those ex- 
emplified by Dumbarton Oaks, we shall 
allow the opportunities for sane and in- 
ternational organization to pass us by. 
It is we in the Senate who shall have to 
answer to history for an omission which 
will be regarded as a crime against the 
American people, their future, and the 
future well-being of all mankind. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
regret that more Senators were not in 
the Chamber to hear the address of the 
Senator from North Dakota. I do not 
mean to imply that I agree with him in 
all his conclusions; but he delivered a 
thought-provoking and interesting ad- 
dress, and I am glad that I was present 
to hear it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. It is always a 
pleasure to hear the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. Iam glad that 
he is our neighbor. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR WARTIME CRISES 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
shall not consume much time with the 
few remarks which I have to make. 
With the present attendance in the 
Chamber, I might well ask unanimous 
consent to have my remarks printed in 
the ReEcorp without reading, but I shall 
be as brief as possible. 

In the past several weeks American 
thinking has been changed by startling 
and rude events. Almost overnight the 
people of the United States have been 
moved from a sense of extreme optimism 
to one of sober concern by announce- 
ments of grave conditions on the war 
front, on the diplomatic front, and at 
home. 

There was the sudden turn on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe. Allied leaders—both 
civil and military—altered their sights 
to a “long bitter road ahead.” The crises 
and strife in Greece, Poland, Italy, and 
other liberated countries are serious 
threats to Allied’ unity. Disturbing 
diplomatic controversies have come into 
the open, and the consequent outbursts 
of public opinion have severely strained 
harmony and cooperation. 

At home the picture is equally disturb- 
ing. Widespread shortages—in war ma- 
terials, labor, food supplies, and other 
civilian goods—are revealed by adminis- 
tration officials. The slump in war pro- 
duction brought a sharp crack-down on 
manpower and the curtailment of civil- 
ian production. Agitation is growing for 
a labor draft and more stringent con- 
trols over industrial mobilization. Re- 
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conversion plans are tossed aside as in- 
dustry buckles down to military demand. 
Dwindling stocks of food—‘“at the lowest 
point since the war began,” according to 
O. P. A.—led to cancelation of stamps 
and increased rationing. On every side 
sober news is reminding the American 
people “there are still two wars to be 
won.” 

Compare this picture with the general 
climate of opinion generated through- 
out the country during the summer and 
late fall. Those were the days when 
optimism and confidence flew high. 
Allied armies were winning tremendous 
victories on every front—there was talk 
from high quarters of a speedy victory. 


- Winnie and Joe and Frank were the best 


of friends, with no visible difference to 
mar the smooth course of their countries’ 
relations. There were comparatively no 
problems of liberated countries. 

At home American labor and industry 
were highly praised, as they should be, 
for their superhuman contribution to 
war production. Civilian restrictions 
were being eased; rationing was lifted 
from many products; and the food situa- 
tion was pictured as growing increasingly 
better. Pians for reconversion were 
rapidly going forward—with Govern- 
ment leading the field. War agencies 
held out hopes of early relaxation of con- 
trols. It was an atmosphere of compar- 
ative quietude. We almost forgot there 
was a war. 

The momentum of this pleasant state 
of affairs carried just a little beyond No- 
vember. Then the sharp reversal set in, 
which has left our people confused and 
bewildered. Unable to understand the 
turn of events, they want to know what 
happened. What went wrong with the 
victory that was upon us? What about 
the plans for reconversion, the stocks of 
food, war, and civilian materials that 
were on hand? 

The situation calls for a responsible 
explanation, but before we consider those 
that have been offered by certain officials 
of the Government, let us document the 
conditions which have turned the rosy 
landscape of last summer into the dark 
winter now enveloping the situation at 
home and abroad. 

Consider for a moment the public 
opinion generated from May to Novem- 
ber with regard to the home front. 

The manpower situation was viewed 
by officials, with minor exceptions, as sat- 
isfactory. Here are a few of the state- 
ments: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaRKLEY], in nominating Roosevelt at 
the July Democratic Convention, said: 

Our industry, our labor, our agriculture, 
our finance, our manpower * * * have 
all been fused into an irrestible stream 
whose momentum will drive the war lords of 
the Nazis and Nipponese back. 


President Roosevelt in a speech to the 
New York State A. F. of L. convention, 
on August 22, 1944, said: 


You deserve and have the gratitude of the 
American people for the patriotic and out- 
standing production that you have given to 
our Army, Navy, and our Merchant Marine 
which are now winning the war of libera- 
tion—a record in production unequalled in 
the history of this or any other country. 
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Former Senator Truman, in speaking 
to the A. F. of L., on September 4, said: 


Labor has made a magnificent contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] stated on October 3: 

He [Roosevelt] has led in organizing our 
resources for total war—so that we have 
enough men on the fighting fronts and 
enough war production to back them up. 


True, Army and Navy officials, as well 
as certain production leaders, in August 
reported lags, bottlenecks in war pro- 
duction, and labor shortages. 

But according to official Washington 
all was well. 

On August 23, 1944, Donald Nelson, 
testifying before the Truman committee, 
said that all critical munitions programs, 
with minor exceptions, were being met, 
and that war industry could not use 
more than 100,000 of the 700,000 workers 
released from munitions production. 

Two months later, on October 27, 1944, 
the President said in a speech at Phila- 
delphia: . 

Never before in history have the soldiers 
and sailors of any nation gone into battle so 
thoroughly supported as the American sol- 
diers and sailors fighting today in Europe, 
Asia, and the Pacific. 


During the summer attention was fo- 
cused on reconversion and the speedy 
return to peacetime production. 

As early as May, Maury Maverick, 
head of the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion, was urging priorities to small busi- 
nesses to increase production of civilian 
items and thus cushion the ultimate 
transfer from war to peace production. 

Or June 18, Donald Nelson, of W. P. B., 
gave industry the signal to move in the 
direction of conversion to peacetime pro- 
duction by releasing aluminum and cer- 
tain surpluses to manufacturers. He 
said that it is essential to prepare now for 
the return to civilian productio-. 

In August, W. P. B. lifted its ban on 
the making of hundreds of items directly 
beneficial to civilian consumers. In- 
cluded in the list were vacuum cleaners, 
ranges, washtubs, egg beaters, lawn 
mowers, and sewing machines. 

On September 7, 1944, Mr. James 
Byrnes filed a report on reconversion 
providing for a 40 percent cut in war pro- 
duction on VE-day. It promised a relax- 
ation of controls to permit manufactur- 
ers a freedom in planning for the re- 
sumption of civilian production and a 
speedy return to civilian production. 

October 12 brougnt the announcement 
by W. P. B. that it planned to ease the 
curb on farm machinery production. 

A visit was paid by Edward J. Kaiser 
on October 19 to the White House, where 
he presented an immediate specific pat- 
tern for reconversion, which he said he 
and other manufacturers could carry 
into operation right away. According to 
Mr. Kaiser, the President was tremen- 
dously impressed, and official Washing- 
ton spoke this wise: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarKLEY] in July: 

Already we are preparing for the return of 


our national economy to the practices and 
conditions of peace, 


Candidate Roosevelt on September 23, 
1944: 


We are even now organizing the logistics 
of the peace just as Marshall, King, Arnold 
are organizing the logistics of this war. 


Early in the spring O. P. A. provided 
ration-book holders a breathing spell. 
Many point values were reduced and some 
foods were removed completely from the 
list. In September larger amounts of 
food—some point-free—were placed at 
the disposal of housewives. 

Marvin Jones, of the War Focd Ad- 
ministration, in a letter to Chester 
Bowles, of O. P. A., said: 

It is our view that there are ample and 
prospective supplies of these products to 
justify removing them from the ration list. 


This was on August 31, 1944. 

War Mobilizer Byrnes said of this 
action: 

The release of the rationing restrictions 
on these foods has been made possible by 
the magnificent production job done by our 
farmers and by the processors of food. The 
War Food Administration, under the able 
direction of Marvin Jonés, is to be con- 
gratulated on its accomplishments. The 
action now announced is in accord with the 
policy of Government to lift wartime restric- 
tions as quickly as possible. When the 
supply of other foods make posisble their 
removal from the ration list they will be 
promptly removed. 


In harmony with the rosy picture at 
home, all was calm and confident on 
the war and diplomatic fronts during the 
summer. Civil as well as military lead- 
ers were of the opinion that the Ger- 
mans were tottering and practically 
knocked out. Campaign speeches 
dripped with this optimism. 

Former Senator Truman declared on 
August 31, 1944: 

Victory is now in sight. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] joined in the chorus on Octo- 
ber 3, 1944, with: 


Now that Germany is nearly smashed 
* * * 


The President said on October 27, 1944: 


The war in Europe has reached the final, 
decisive phase. 


The problems of international peace 
were to be solved easily and smoothly 
by the personal friendship of three men, 
by the Atlantic Charter, and the Four 
Freedoms. 

Former Senator Truman said on Au- 
gust 31, 1944: 


Under his (Roosevelt’s) leadership we have 
met one crisis after another, in peace and 
war. Our President has worked with these 
men during these trying years. He talks 
their language—the language of nations. 
He knows the reasons which govern their 
decisions. At no time in our history has 
a President possessed such knowledge of for- 
eign leaders and their problems. None has 
ever so completely won their confidence and 
admiration. ’ 


Mr. Roosevelt said on October 22, 1944: 


We have achieved a very practical expres- 
sion of a common purpose on the part of 
four great nations, who are now united to 
wage this war, that they will embark together 
after the war on a greater and more difficult 
enterprise—that of waging the peace—com- 
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mitted to trust in each other, work together 
aS we have done so closely, so harmoniously 
and effectively in the fighting of the war 
and, at the same time, in the building of the 
peace. 


James F. Byrnes said on October 30, 
1944: 


The four leaders have achieved a unity 
that was considered impossible in the last 
war, and informed persons know their suc- 
cess has been due in great measure to the 
patience, tact, and balanced judgment of the 
President. 


Mr. Roosevelt said on November 2, 
1944: 

I have spent many fruitful hours talking 
with men from the more remote nations * * * 
all of them are part and parcel of the great 
family of nations. It is only through an 
understanding acquired by years of con. 
sultation that one can get a viewpoint of 
their problems and their innate yearning for 
freedom. : 


All was well on the diplomatic front. 
War nerves had been quieted. Harmony 
united the Big Three. Power politics was 
nowhere to be seen. The future was 
bright and glorious. 

And yet, underlying that situation, as 
with the manpower, production, and food 
situations at home, there were some ugly 
facts, as we now know; but the comfort- 
ing blanket of optimism and tranquillity 
had been smoothly drawn over them. 

Nothing was allowed to mar this pic- 
ture at home and abroad until after No- 
vember. Then rapidly and progressively 
the veneer was torn away and the facts 
began to show up. 

Early in December W. P. B. Chairman 
J. A. Krug told of serious shortages in 
critical materials. Speaking at a meet- 
ing of the N. A. M., he said, “40 percent 
of our war production is lagging,” and 
he called upon industry to man the plants 
to the fullest. Mr. Krug, James For- 
restal, Robert Patterson, and Paul 
McNutt called for more labor for war 
production by the application of employ- 
ment ceilings and priority controls, with 
no civilian production if it would require 
labor needed for the war program. 

On January 1, 1945, James F. Byrnes 
vigorously demanded a tightening of 
selective service, cancelation of priority 
and allocation rights for nonwar plants, 
suspension of racing, compulsory service 
for IV-F’s, and strengthening of W. L. B. 
enforcement powers. He said: 

We must direct our efforts to channeling 
this released manpower into critical war pro- 
grams and industries needed to support them. 


All along the line the post-election 
outlook on the production front quickly 
lost its previous note of confidence. In 
December General Somervell told of 
critical shortages, and gave little hope of 
relaxation to industry, even upon the fall 
of Germany. 

On December 16, W. P. B. froze civilian- 
goods production at current levels, and 
blocked its own earlier plans for expan- 
sion of civilian production in 1945. All 
reconversion plans were stopped cold. 

On January 18, 1945, W. P. B. Chair- 
man Krug announced that industrial al- 
cohol and aluminum were back on the 
crucial list and that sheet aluminum 
production was 50,000,000 pounds below 
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requirements. Inventories of metals are 
the lowest since 1942. 

Philip Wilson, W. P. B. vice chair- 
man for metals and minerals, said that 
the Army Air Forces’ plan to furlough 
enlisted men to work in aluminum mills 
would help fill the need for 5,000 addi- 
tional workers. 

And so production, which had reached 
miracle proportions in the summer and 
was to be geared to reconversion, was 
tightened all along the line. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. One of the great alumi- 
num mills in my State of Oregon was 
closed down because of what was said 
to be an overproduction of aluminum. 
However, a considerable amount of the 
taxpayers’ Money was spent in building 
a great aluminum plant in Canada. Am 
I to understand that the Senator has 
evidence that there is now a shortage of 
aluminum? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have been quot- 
ing from Mr. Krug, who announced that 
aluminum and alcohol had been returned 
to the crucial list. - I thank the Senator 
for his valuable contribution. 

The food situation grew suddenly 
darker in December. Controls were 
clamped back on and rationing tight- 
ened. According to Price Administrator 
Bowles, “supplies of commercially canned 
fruit have been short for several 
months” and civilian supplies are “at the 
lowest point since the war began.” Mr. 
Bowles now ruefully admits that there 
was an error in judgment. 

In his message to the Congress, on 
January 6, 1945, the President called for 
“the total mobilization of all our human 
resources for the prosecution of the 
war.” 

Selective service now demands more 
recruits. The President also said: 

The Selective Service Act should be 
amended to provide for the induction of 
nurses into the armed forces. The need is 


too pressing to await the outcome of further 
efforts at recruiting. 


It has since developed that the short- 
age of nurses was known all summer. 

The forces that seemed to lay calm 
and unperturbed on the diplomatic 
scene through the summer months have 
since exploded with disruptive fury. The 
Atlantic Charter was only scribbled 
notes. It now develops that the Big 
Three have not seen eye to eye for many 
months with respect to a great number 
of extremely crucial situations. 

The clashes between British, Russian, 
and American foreign policies were 
touched off by the situation in Italy, 
when Britain virtually vetoed Count 
Sforza as Italian Foreign Minister. 
Then came unrest in Belgium, which was 
put down by British soldiers. The po- 
litical turmoil in Greece was like a stick 
of dynamite; one touch and allied har- 
mony was badly shattered. The up- 
heavals in Poland have driven sharp 
wedges into international peace. Each 
one of those crises indicates that grave 
differences exist between the major pow- 
ers on the basis of future international 
peace. 
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Forgetful perhaps of last summer’s 
rosy outlook and harmony between the 
Big Three, President Roosevelt said in 
his message of January 6, 1945: 

Perfectionism may obstruct the paths to 
international peace * * * the statement 
of principles in the Atlantic Charter does not 
provide rules of easy application to each 
and every one of this war-torn world’s 
tangled situations. 


War Mobilization Director James F. 
Byrnes said on January 1, 1945: 

We have already made one too early start 
toward reconversion. During the spring and 
summer a wave of optimism swept the 
United States and our allies. We had to 
undo what had been done on reconversion, 


This, then, is the story as explained by 
official sources: One, that an unforeseen 
resurgence of the Nazi war machine is 
the cause of our present difficulties; and, 
two, a charge that the American people 
were responsible for a premature opti- 
mism—a relaxation and let-down in the 
war effort. By this explanation it is 
sought to fasten our current troubles on 
two conditions seemingly outside official 
control, but the explanation does not 
explain. There are too many questions 
unanswered, and there is still an ac- 
counting to be made. 

If optimism—false and ill-based as it 
is said to be by many high officials— 
brought about the present state of af- 
fairs, there must have been something 
radically wrong last summer. Optimism 
does not spring forth native from the 
soil. It is a quality which responds most 
to cultivation. The important question 
is, Was the optimism of last summer 
and fall affirmatively fostered; and if so, 
by whom? 

Our people have been ready at all times 
to follow honest and courageous leader- 
ship. They know well that a war must 
be won; and they need only to be told 
plainly what is required of them. But 
how can our people be otherwise than 
confused when the Government itself 
gives them a mixture of unfounded opti- 
mism, conflicting statements, and con- 
cealment of important and bitter facts 
within the sugar-coated pill? How can 
our people know what is required of them 
when their Government blows hot and 
then cold? 

First we were led to believe by the 
declarations of high Government author- 
ity that the war was almost over, and 
barely 2 months later we are being grimly 
reminded that there are two wars to be 
won. Industry was given the go-ahead 
on plans for peacetime reconversion, and 
when it was halfway through the inter- 
section the red light flashed it to a halt. 
At one moment labor is praised to the 
heavens for the superb job which work- 
ers have done, only shortly thereafter to 
be reprimanded for slacking on the job. 
Amid assurances of ample supplies, ra- 
tion restrictions are removed from con- 
sumer goods, but barely do we adjust 
ourselves to point-free shopping when 
new and more drastic controls are im- 
posed. 

Is this change in the fortunes of war 
the real cause for the crack-downs now 
sought to be imposed? 
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The answer to that question is a sim- 
ple one. Reverses are always to be ex- 
pected in war. And when they come 
they compel greater efforts behind the 
battle lines and on the home front. But 
can we use the Nazi break-through in 
December as an excuse for the present 
crack-downs? On the contrary, it is 
quite possible to say that the military 
reverses in December were aggravated by 
the failure last summer to do those things 
which would have strengthened the mili- 
tary later in its hour of need. 

The Administration cannot escape the 
consequences of its own actions. It can- 
not squirm out of the stubborn logic of 
events. Last summer the administra- 
tion took credit for the military victories 
as a brilliant testimonial to the Com- 
mander in Chief. It was then that they 
boasted of abundant supplies of men and 
equipment. It was then ‘hat they spoke 
of production miracles. Administration 
spokesmen breathed the heavy optimism 
that Germany was finished, and the war 
just about over. Administration agen- 
cies fostered the talk of reconversion. 
The administration cultivated the opti- 
mism. 

How strange it is, too, that the potliti- 
cal confusion and controversy in Europe 
did not come out into the open until 
after November? The Greek situation 
had been rumbling beneath the surface 
for months, but no real information 
about it was permitted to jar the notes 
of harmony piped to us before November. 

A similar controversy enveloped the 
Polish situation. The deadlock between 
British-supported Poles in London and 
Soviet-inspired Poles in Lublin existed 
all summer—in fact, ever since the Rus- 
sians had stopped before Warsaw, sac~ 
rificing the Polish underground forces in 
that city. 

In Italy conditions had been openly 
growing worse for months, but this, too, 
remained in the shadows of hushed di- 
plomacy. 

Why were production, manpower, and 
rationing controls relaxed from May to 
November? The people were not respon- 
sible for the wave of optimism—they were 
deceived by it and they are now the vic- 
tims of it. 

On January 1, 1945, in expiation, Mr. 
Byrnes declared that glowing prophecies 
will no longer be heard until they are 
sound. The administration made those 
prophecies—and Mr. Byrnes’ statement 
is the clearest and most damaging ad- 
mission that the country was misled by 
false prophecies. 

If the manpower situation is now criti- 
cal, the administration’s tactics are re- 
sponsible. Let me show by a simple piece 
of evidence how true this is. In a sincere 
and revealing letter to former Senator 
TruMaAN, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 16, 1945, on page 149, 
the vice president of the Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, which has an excellent pro- 
duction and labor record, declared: 

During the months of October and the 
early part of November we experienced great 
difficulty in retaining our working force at a 
constant level. * * * We consider that 
this was an entirely natural development 
which was caused directly by the overopti- 
mistic statements made by many of the most 
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prominent individuals in positions of high 
authority among the Allied Nations, with re- 
gard to early termination of the European 
War. The public press at that time carried 
almost nothing but statements about post- 
war reconversion, cancelation of contracts, 
termination, cut-backs, and post-war plan- 
ning. The Government officially acted 
through its various agencies to continually 
warn the manufacturer of these factors and 
to prepare him for these anticipated events. 
It is no wonder that this strong empha- 
sis * * * should have produced the result 
which it did produce, that of inducing people 
to leave war industries to seek peacetime jobs. 
The reaction was entirely normal for people 
with American traditions of self-reliance. 


Similar evidence can be produced to 
show that the production let-down and 
the present gravity of the food and sup- 
ply situation stem from the same tactics. 

Here, then, is the pattern. From May 
to November we have glowing accounts 
of military victories, predictions of early 
peace, eulogies of harmony and unity 
between Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin, 
paeans of praise for the Commander fn 
Chief, and a love feast over production 
miracles, manpower surpluses, and foods 
too plentiful for rationing. 

But after November everything is 
wrong. This pattern does not happen by 
chance. It is too obvious to require an 
explanation. Either failure in planning 
or gross ignorance of conditions by those 
who should know better, are alone to 
blame. Production, manpower and food 
shortages do not appear overnight. 
When they come—as they did in Decem- 
ber—they reflect conditions of 6 months 
earlier. 

And now to retrieve the consequences 
of such mismanagement, the controls are 
being tightened, as though manufactur- 
ers, workers, farmers, the boys whose 
physical defects kept them out of the 
armed forces, and all the rest of us, were 
the ones responsible for the let down. 


INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank those of my Republican colleagues 
who are present for being so patient as to 
remain until this late hour to listen to a 
few remarks I shall make this afternoon 
on a matter which I believe to be of ex- 
treme importance to the people of the 
United States. I also wish to thank the 
Acting Majority Leader for his patience 
and indulgence in waiting to this late 
hour. 

Mr. President, within a few short weeks 
there will be held in the city of Mexico a 
very important continental conference, 
at which there will be present representa- 
tives of the various nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, to discuss matters 
which, in my opinion, will be of more im- 
portance to the United States than even 
the matters which have been discussed 
this afternoon by, the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] and 
by the junior Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. BUSHFIELD]. 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that 
the interest of the United States, as a 
post-war proposition, will be within the 
continents of the Western Hemisphere, 
and it is with reference to that particu- 
lar hemisphere that I beg the indulgence 
of the Senators who are now present 
while I make a few brief remarks. 
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More than 135 years ago—in 1810, to be 
exact—distinguished citizens of Chile 
ventured the idea of a confederation of 
states embracing all the countries of 
Spanish America, and in the following 
year declared themselves in favor of an 
alliance of all American nations. In 1818 
the Argentinean, San Martin, and the 
Chilean, Bernardo O’Higgins, looked for- 
ward to the formulation of some sort of 
a continental plan of unity. The great 
Simon Bolivar, the George Washington 
of Spanish America and the creator of 
five republics, brought together, in the 
city of Panama, in 1826, the delegates of 
the American republics, and in so doing 
he gave expression to the fraternal 
aspirations of a goodly part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The flame of pan- 
Americanism was periodically rekindled 
by Peru from 1846 to 1864, and it can 
be said that the United States of North 
America did not hold itself aloof from 
this continental ideal from the very 
beginning. 

From the most humble efforts, appar- 
ently fruitless, the ideal of a genuine 
inter-Americanism is today emerging tri- 
umphant, for with the passing of years 
since the struggles for political inde- 
pendence, this ideal has not faded into 
the oblivion of idle dreams, but, on the 
contrary, new personalities have ap- 
peared on the American scene to carry 
forward with honesty, sincerity, intelli- 
gence, and enthusiasm the torch of pan- 
Americanism, and to champion the prin- 
ciple of the equality of American states 
and their absolute rights and privileges 
as sovereign and independent nations. 

From its inception the ideal of pan- 
Americanism has emphasized the abso- 
lute equality of American states, and this 
regardless of territorial extent, popula- 
tion, economic wealth, or military 
strength. These guiding tenets of inter- 
American relations reached their summit 
of expression at the Eighth International 
Conference of American States held at 
Lima, Peru, in 1938, when our Secretary 
of State, the beloved Cordell Hull, was 
moved to observe that “in our Confer- 
ence we have demonstrated our unshake- 
able determination to respect the in- 
tegrity of individuals and of states, to 
uphold the sanctity of the pledged word, 
and to make needed changes through the 
orderly process of consultation in a spirit 
of mutual accommodation.” 

Let us not speak today of the many 
set-backs suffered by the inter-American 
ideal throughout the Americas and 
throughout the years, for the time has 
come to center our attentions and efforts 
upon every possibility which will bring 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere 
into a closer union. In order fully to 
comprehend the practical reasons which 
should impel us to nurture more inten- 
sive and extensive relations with Latin 
America, it is necessary to penetrate into 
the economic field, and to examine, even 
though superficially, the tremendous 
contribution of this area to the present 
war effort of the United Nations. 

The Latin-American republics are pre- 
dominantly agricultural, although they 
are indeed the sources of important min- 
eral products. These republics are only 
moderately industralized, and are de- 
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pendent upon imports of manufacturers 
and semimanufacturers for the mainte. 
nance of their light peacetime industries 
transportation, and consumer goods. 
Therefore, their normal trade with the 
United States is largely the exchange of 
raw materials for manufactured goods. 

The United States, self-sufficient in 
many agricultural products but deficient 
in certain strategic materials for its 
manufacturing industries, is now a major 
importer of all Latin-American minerals, 
and these products can be added to sugar, 
coffee, hides, and skins, which have been 
major import items during years of 
peace, Fibers and crude rubber will be 
accorded high priority positions until 
supplies are again available from far- 
eastern sources. Wartime needs and the 
disruption of normal trade channels have 
accentuated the essential requirements 
of the United States and of the Latin- 
American republics, and the trade be- 
tween them since 1940 has reflected the 
measure of this dependence and the abil- 
ity of each to serve the other. The 
United States has released manufactures 
to maintain their national economies, 
together with such special equipment as 
will aid the various countries in expand- 
ing operations in those fields of produc- 
tion which are important to the United 
States for the prosecution of the war. 

The same needs are bringing about 
such improvements in manufacturing 
technique and in the substitution of less 
strategic materials and synthetic prod- 
ucts by the American manufacturers and 
such a desire for industrialization by the 
Latin-American republics that it is quite 
possible that the nature of the present 
interdependence may be modified during 
the next decade. Nevertheless, it has 
been fully demonstrated that the re- 
sources of the Latin-American republics 
are of inestimable value and that it would 
be most unfortunate if the United States 
did not have full access to them. 

To mention one very critical material, 
the case of copper affords an excellent 
example of the importance of the Latin- 
American field. Although the United 
States long has been the leading coun- 
try in the production of refined copper, 
economic conditions indicate that this 
will not continue to be the case many 
more years, because, first, our domestic 
copper reserves are being rapidly deplet- 
ed, which in turn is associated with 
higher costs of producing copper; second, 
no new fields of copper ore have been dis- 
covered recently in the United States; 
and third, other countries, particularly 
Central and South Africa, and Chile have 
large fields of high-grade copper ores 
which can be processed very cheaply. 
The United States has dropped already 
from first to third place in copper ex- 
ports during the last decade. Our less 
favorable copper ore situation is further 
indicated by the fact that the average 
percentage of copper in our ores has 
dropped from 1.41 percent in 1929 to ap- 
proximately 1.10 percent in 1941, accord- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Mines. 
Estimates by various metallurgists as 
given in a report by the United States 
Tariff Commission as of January 1, 1944, 
indicate that there are available approx- 
imately 24,000,009 tons of copper reserves 
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in the United States. Our post-war an- 
nual consumption has been estimated by 
the Director of the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, at 850,000 short tons of 
new copper. If this amount were pro- 
duced annually, it would lead to a deple- 
tion of our known reserves at the end of 
the next 25 or 30 years. ‘Unquestionably 
our Latin-American neighbors can assist 
us not only in conserving our copper re- 
serves, but also in building up a stock 
pile. Various metallurgists, according to 
the American Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers Report of 1937, have estimated 
that the Latin-American countries have 
reserves of at least 30,000,000 short tons 
of copper. Of this amount 28,000,000 
short tons are estimated to be in Chile, 
and of this 95 percent is controlled by 
American capital. 

With appropriate modifications, the 
same story can be related with reference 
to Latin America and the supply of such 
critical materials as tin, petroleum, 
quartz, fiber, cinchona (quinine), rub- 
ber, and many others. 

As stated before, the economy of the 
Latin-American countries, considered as 
a whole, is predominantly agricultural. 
The transition to an industrial economy 
is hampered by both material and cul- 
tural factors. Among the first, we need 
mention only a scarcity of coal and oil, 
poor location of ining of the available 
mineral resources, inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities due especially to topo- 
graphic conditions, and scarcity of cap- 
ital, equipment and technicians. Of the 
less tangible influences, probably the 
most important are an indifference to 
material gain and progress as these are 
conceived in industrial countries, and 
the relative absence of a business spirit 
and a spirit of enterprise among the 
wealthier and more influential classes. 
Widespread poverty and lack of pur- 
chasing power among the great bulk of 
the population is a major barrier to ex- 
tensive industrialization. 

Foremost among the factors favoring 
industrial growth are a wide variety of 
rich mineral, forest, and agricultural re- 
sources and abundant potential supplies 
of hydroelectric power. To these must 
be added a growing population, an awak- 
ened national consciousness; a rising 
spirit of business enterprise, and fa- 
vorable governmental policies. In their 
desire to achieve greater economic stabil- 
ity and independence, and to raise the 
standard of living of the masses through 
a more balanced economy, the govern- 
ments of the more progressive Latin- 
American countries have adopted exten- 
sive programs for the aid and encourage- 
ment of manufactures. More recently 
the United States, in pursuance of its 
good neighbor policy and its war produc- 
tion program, has done much to further 
this development. Finally, newer tech- 
nical developments in the field of the 
chemical industries, electric power and 
air transportations appear likely to free 
Latin-American industry from some of 
the handicaps under which it has la- 
bored in the past. 

It is important to know also that the 
present war crisis has both stimulated 
and hampered the growth of manufac- 
turing in Latin-America. The indus- 
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tries chiefly to benefit have been those 
relying on domestic raw materials and 
producing for general consumption, such 
as textiles. The extreme scarcity of 
shipping, combined with Allied restric- 
tions upon exports, has reduced custom- 
ary supplies not only of finished manu- 
factures but also of much needed ma- 
chinery and indispensable materials 
from abroad. Although the activities of 
some manufacturing industries have 
been curtailed as a result of these con- 
ditions, on the whole there have been 
substantial increases in production in 
the war years, both to meet domestic 
needs and in some important instances, 
to supply a rising export trade to other 
Latin-American countries and even to 
the Allied Nations. It is clear that the 
effect of the present global war has been 
greatly to accelerate the trend toward in- 
dustrialization in Latin-America. While 
some painful readjustments will come at 
the end of the present war boom, manu- 
facturing will undoubtedly resume its 
peace time course on a higher level than 
in the pre-war years. 

From the viewpoints of both Latin 
America and the United States, the re- 
quirements of hemisphere defense call 
for a far greater degree of industraliza- 
tion in our sister republics to the south 
than prevail@d at the opening of the 
present conflict. 

Thus it is, that of all the projects and 
plans, of all the schemes and aspirations, 
receiving the attention of our Govern- 
ment during these tense and perilous 
times, there is none which, from both 
a practical and idealistic point of view, 
calls for more sincerity and earnestness 
of effort in the post-war period than the 
stimulation of the good-neighbor policy 
among, and the establishment of a 
united front by the nations of the Amer- 
icas. But let us be realistic about these 
matters. In my opinion the success of 
pan-Americanism should not, for it can- 
not, depend exclusively upon the cold 
and calculated aspects of the mutual 
material benefits to be derived therefrom. 
True, pan-Americanism must build its 
foundations, not only upon the granite 
of pragmatic considerations, but also 
upon the marble of cultural respect and 
understanding. We can learn much 
from the literatures and arts of our 
neighbors, and it is to the authors and 
creators of these, the real lasting values 
of a people, that we must go if we are 
justly to appraise the less tangible, but 
certainly the most workable key to mu- 
tual good will and successful inter- 
course. 

It does not require superior sagacity 
to understand the sensibility of the pan- 
American ideal; and the only reason why 
the movement had to await an interna- 
tional crisis to receive any real atten- 
tion from our Government is simply the 
almost complete lack of interest in or 
knowledge of Latin America on the part 
of our citizenry and leaders alike since 
the birth of the Republic. It has often 
been stated that the lack of a consid- 
erable group of informed citizens may 
become a real danger, particularly in a 
country like the United States where for- 
eign policy is based largely on public 
opinion; at least, this has been so dur- 
ing the greater part of our history. The 
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sad truth is that such a lack does exist 
at the present time in the United States 
with reference to Latin America. We 
talk about Russia, England, France, and 
other countries. After the war our in- 
terest should be south of the border. The 
real irony of the situation lies in the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
American people with respect to Latin- 
American affairs, and the little interest, 
apparently, they have in Latin America. 
To be sure, there have always existed 
small groups of thinking citizens who 
made every effort to nurture pan-Amer- 
ican relations, but even in university 
and governmental circles their voices 
were too weak to be heard above the din 
of other issues, perhaps far less impor- 
tant. The present world crisis has 
brought into focus not only the desir- 
ability of practical pan-Americanism, but 
also the need for such a scheme if we 
are to witness the healthy operation of 
plans for hemispheric solidarity. 

In discussing the general features of 
the good-will policy toward Latin Amer- 
ica, naturally I have dealt in generali- 
ties. However, in order to appreciate the 
problems involved, I only have to call at- 
tention to one specific matter, and that 
is the treaty now before the Senate, 
made by this country with the Republic 
of Mexico, involving the distribution of 
the waters of the Rio Grande and Colo- 
rado Rivers. That treaty was agreed 
to between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, through consulta- 
tion between, and the advice of, the 
State Department of this country and 
the Office of Foreign Relations of the 
Republic of Mexico. 

In my opinion, the policy of good 
will between the two countries was cer- 
tainly attended to in considering this con- 
vention. No one would accuse the Hon- 
orable Cordell Hull, until lately Secretary 
of State for this country, of not being a 
patriotic and loyal American, and of not 
protecting American rights in an equit- 
able and just way, or of being in favor 
of giving away American rights that 
should be protected. I have always main- 
tained that the greatest characteristic of 
the American people is its emphasis of 
fair play. In arriving at the agreements 
of the convention between Mexico and 
this country on the distribution of the 
waters indicated, I firmly believe that the 
State Department took full care of the 
rights involved. 

Everyone knows that in coming to any 
kind of an agreement, a spirit of give-an- 
take is necessary. We know that the 
water reserved for the citizens of Texas 
in the treaty are derived from the Mex- 
ican side of the border. Hence, it ap- 
pears only fair that in dealing with a 
foreign country this country should also 
be fair. But there are in this country 
individuals—few, thank goodness—who 
would want Mexico to provide all the 
waters for the necessities of Texas, but 
at the same time would be unwilling to 
do something for the Republic of Mexico. 
There are people in this country who feel 
that only our rights should be protected. 

If we are to have good will, we also 
must entertain some respect for the rights 
of other governments. Also, I have al- 
ways maintained that the Republic of 
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Mexico is the key to our standing in 
Latin America. If we do not treat that 
Republic in a fair way, following just and 
equitable principles, what are the other 
countries south of Mexico to say? If 
we do not teat our nearest neighbor 
justly, what are they to expect? 

By the kindness of the people of New 
Mexico, I happen to represent that State 
in this august body. No one knows bet- 
ter than do the people of New Mexico 
that most of my time is devoted to their 
interests; and in this instance, I feel 
that the treaty now being considered by 
this body takes care of New Mexico’s in- 
terest, and at the same time indicates 
to the world at large that we in New 
Mexico are not motivated only by selfish 
interests in dealing with a friendly for- 
eign nation. 

I consider it imperative to add my 
voice to that of those Americans through- 
out the hemisphere who Zealously sup- 
port the principle of inter-American 
unity, toward the end that the establish- 
ment of a sincerely conceived plan of 
action will be an actuality, and that this 
plan be perpetuated for the mutual bene- 
fit of all the Americas in every field of 
human relations after we have effected 
the peace which we so anxiously await. 


REPORT BY ARMY AND NAVY MUNITIONS 
EOARD ON STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
(S. DOC. No. 5) 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been deeply interested in 
the address of the Senator from New 
Mexico, and especially in that part of it 
which concerns the strategic and critical 
materials which the United States has 
been receiving from Latin America dur- 
ing the present war. In that connection 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a Senate document a report made by 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
and submitted to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 6. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Colorado? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


APPOINTMENT OF LESLIE L. BIFFLE AS 
ACTING SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HILL submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 63), which was considered by unan- 
imous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Leslie L. Biffle be, and he is 
hereby, appointed Acting Secretary of the 
Senate, and that said Acting Secretary be, 
and he is hereby, empowered to do and per- 
form all official acts pertaining to the Office 
of Secretary of the Senate not specifically 
devolvec on the Secretary by law, and under 
the same responsibilities now devolved on the 
Secretary; that he so continue during the 
furt:er order of the Senate, and that the 
salary of the said Leslie L. Biffle be continued 
the same as now received by him as the 
Secretary to the majority of the Senate. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH TO ACTING 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at this time 
I ask unanimous consent that the Acting 
Secretary of the Senate may take the 
oath of office. 

There being no objection, Mr. Leslie 
L. Biffle advanced to the desk, and the 
oath of office prescribed by law was ad- 
ministered to him by the President pro 
tempore. 
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NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
APPOINTMENT OF ACTING SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE ~ 


Mr. HILL submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 65), which was considered by unan- 
imous consent and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the House of Representatives be 
notified of the appointment of Leslie L. Biffle 
as Acting Secretary of the Senate. 


FLORAL WREATH FOR THE FUNERAL OF 
THE LATE EDWIN A. HALSEY 


On motion by Mr. Byrp, it was 

Ordered, That the Acting Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, directed to pur- 
chase a floral wreath on the occasion of the 
funeral of the late Secretary of the Senate, 
Col. Edwin A. Halsey, the cost thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 


POEM IN TRIBUTE TO THE LATE EDWIN 
A. HALSEY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at this point in the 
ReEcorD there may be printed a poem 
written in tribute to Colonel Halsey by 
Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

EDWIN A. HALSEY” 


E-very Member of the Senate 
D-own unto the smallest page, 
W-onders why dear Colonel Halsey, 
I-n the flower of his age, 

N-cw, at such a time, should die, 


A-nd bid them the last goodbye. 


H-e, a friend to everybody, 
A-lways ready to help, stood 
L-ooking for a chance to render 
S-ome assistance, when he could. 
E-ven down unto the end; 

Y-ea, he proved a ready friend. 


F-ar and near, Ed Halsey’s praises 

R-ightly will for years be sung, 

I-nside and outside the Senate, 

IE-verywhere, the old and young, 

N-ow, in their deep sorrow sing, 
“D-eath, O Death! how sharp they sting!” 


I-n this hour’s grevious sorrow, 

N-one can soothe, but God alone. 
D-eath’s the dawn of faith’s tomorrow 
E-ver God cares for his own. 

E-ven in Christ’s latest breath, 

D-id He triumph over death. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Vincent R. Murphy, United States 
Navy, to be a rear admiral in the Navy, for 
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temporary service, to rank from April 11, 
1943; 

Several officers of the Naval Reserve to be 
assistant surgeons in the Navy, with the rank 
of lieutenant (junior grade); 

Sundry officers of the Naval Reserve to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy, with the 
rank of ensign; 

Lieut. Charles H. Kretz, Junior, United 
States Navy, to be a passed assistant pay- 
master in the Navy with the rank of liey- 
tenant; 

Several ensigns of the line, United States 
Navy, to be assistant paymasters in the Navy 
with the rank of ensign; 

Ensign James V. Bartlett, D-V (s), Unitea 
States Naval Reserve, to be an assistant civil 
engineer in the Navy with the rank of lieu- 
tenant (junior grade); 

Several ensigns of the line, United States 
Navy, to be assistant civil engineers in the 
Navy, with the rank of ensign; and 

Sundry officers of the Naval Reserve to he 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy, with 
the rank of lieutenant (junior grade). 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as I must 
leave the Chamber, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent to have a nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar con- 
firmed. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nomination of H. 
Struve Hensel, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy be confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts? The Chair 
hears none, and the nomination will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of H. Struve Hensel of the District 
of Columbia, to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE NAVY 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there are 
also on the Calendar five other nomina- 
tions in the Navy. The first is that of 
Frederick J. Horne, a very distinguished 
officer, to be admiral, to continue while 
serving as Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. There are also a number of nom- 
inations in the Marine Corps. I ask 
unanimous consent that all these nom- 
inations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Navy and Marine Corps nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

The clerk will proceed to state the 
other nominations on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 


POSTMASTER NOMINATION 
RECOMMITTED 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Myrtus P. Spangenberg to be 
postmaster at Waymart, Pa., which 
nomination previously had been passed 
over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state that, without objection, 
at the request of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gurrey], the nomination 
will be recommitted to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of T, Hoyt Davis, of Georgia, to be 



























































































United States district judge for the mid- 
dle district of Georgia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William M. Payne to be post- 
master at Natchitoches, La. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, and, without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith of all 
nominations this day confirmed. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
dar. 

DEATH OF EDWIN A. HALSEY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session, I offer resolutions, and I 
request unanimous consent for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 66) were read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 
Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 


death of Col. Edwin A. Halsey, late the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Acting Secretary com- 
municate these resolutions to the House of 
Representatives and transmit a copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as a fur- 
ther mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased Secretary of the Senate, I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn 
until Thursday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 4 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Thurs- 
day, February 1, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate January 29, 1945: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Wallace Murray, of Ohio, now Director of 
the Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs, 
Department of State, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 

Herman B. Baruch, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Portugal. 
Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and consul 
general at Sydney, Australia, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Afghan- 
istan. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate January 29, 1945: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


H. Struve Hensel to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 


THE JUDICIARY 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
T. Hoyt Davis to be United States district 
judge for the middle district of Georgia. 
IN THE Navy 
TEMPORARY SERVICE 


Frederick J. Horne to be an admiral, to con- 
tinue while serving as Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. 


Frank G. Fahrion to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from February 21, 1943. 

Marshall R. Greer to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from August 28, 1943. : 

Peter K. Fischler to be a rear admiral, to 
rank from May 11, 1943. 

Thomas P. Jeter to be a commodore, to 
continue while serving as chief -of staff to 
commander, Battleship Squadron 2, and un- 
til reporting for other permanent duty, to 
rank from October 20, 1944. 


IN THE MARINE Corps 
TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANT 

Jack C. Scott 
William H. Whitaker 
John B. Berteling 
Eimer P. Thompson, Jr. 
Robert R. Read 
Albert L. Clark 
Stanley V. Titterud 
Warren H. Keck 
George W. Bubb 
George: W. Carrington, Jr. 
William FP. Lane 
Andrew 8S. Farago 
Albert E. Leonard 
Francis J. Stutler 
Roland A. Marbaugh 
Donald F. Dickey 
Charles B. Spradley 
James E. Garner 
Ernest B. Ford 
Richard M. Bickford 
Ira Goldberg 

POSTMASTER 

LOUISIANA 


William M. Payne, Natchitoches. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, JANUARY 29, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who art the hope of all the ends 
of the earth, unto us have been commit- 
ted heavy responsibilities; be ever pres- 
ent here, for it is so difficult for us to be 
always wise and strong. In all ways 
qualify us for excellent service and grant 
that we may realize the sanctity of poli- 
tics. Help us to combat the aggressions 
of the strong against the weak and the 
rich against the poor. O draw us nearer 
to Thee as we say to our souls: “Oh, for 
a man to rise in me, that the man I am 
may cease to be.” 

Holy Spirit, we pray for the constant 
presence of Thy wise guidance; under 
the spell of big horizons, broaden us with 
a self-revising estimate of our enlarging 
outlook. Grant that our dominant 
strength may not pale in defending the 
standards of an ever-changing world. 
Back of the tragic unrest of the suffering 
and appealing multitudes in the path- 
ways of war, speak, Almighty God, first 
to the life of each human being, then to 
the larger life of our Nation, and then to 
the vaster life of humanity. In our 
Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, January 25, 1945, was read 
and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 

Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
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that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 340. An act to express the intent of the 
Congress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following letter of resignation, which 
was read: 

JANUARY 26, 1945, 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RAysurn: I herewith tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Tom PICKETT, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh Congressional District, Texas. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

JANUARY 24, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I beg leave to inform 
you that I have this day transmitted to the 
Governor of Virginia my resignation as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United 
States from the Third District of Virginia, 
to become effective February 15, 1945. 

Yours sincerely, 
Dave SATTERFIELD, Jr. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE TAXA- 
TION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

JANUARY 25, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted by section 5001 (a) (2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code, the Committee 
on Ways and Means did on January 17, 
1945, elect JoHN D. DitNncett, of Michigan, 
and Daniet A. REED, of New York, to be 
members of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, to fill vacancies caused 
by the retirement of Wesley E. Disney, of 
Oklahoma, and Allen T. Treadway, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and to serve with the following 
other House members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation, who h-ve 
previously been duly elected by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means as members of 
such joint committee: Rospert L. DoUGHTON 
of North Carolina; Jere Cooper, of Tennes- 
see; Harotp KNuTSON, of Minnesota. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. L. DouGutTon, Chairman. 


DIRECTORS OF THE COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 4863, Revised Statutes 
of the United States, the Chair appoints 
as directors of the Columbia Institute 
for the Deaf the following Members of 
the House: Mr. Boom, New York; Mr. 
GrauaM, Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NONESSEN- 
TIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of section 601, title VI, Public 
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Law 250, Seventy-seventh Congress, the 
Chair appoints as a member of the 
Committee to Investigate Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Knutson]. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 183, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy the follow- 
ing Members of the House: Mr. ForAnp, 
Rhode Island; Mr. Ta.tsot, Connecticut. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 
STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Law 301, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy the following Members of the 
House: Mr. Kecocu, New York; Mr. Buck, 
New York. 


BCARD OF VISITORS TO THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 34, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy the following Mem- 
bers of the House: Mr. Sasscer, Mary- 
land; Mr. H&sert, Louisiana; Mr. Price, 
Florida; Mr. Hess, Ohio; Mr. KEEFE, Wis- 
consin. 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 20, section 43, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution the following 
Members of the House: Mr. Cannon, 
Missouri; Mr. Cox, Georgia; Mr. REEcE, 
Tennessee. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR 

MILITARY POLICY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 55, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Select Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy, to fill existing 
vacancies thereon, the following Mem- 
bers cf the House: Mr. Brooks, Louisi- 
ana; Mr. SPARKMAN, Alabama; Mr. Brap- 
LEY, Penngylvania; Mr. Bates, Massachu- 
setts; Mr. KEARNEY, New York. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 60, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Planning, 
* to fill existing vacancies thereon, the 
following Members of the House: Mr. 
LEFEvRE, New York; Mr. Stmpson, Illinois. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seven privileged resolutions from the 
Committee on Accounts allocating money 
from the contingent fund of the House 
for expenses for the special and select 
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committees and for the new standing 
committee. I present the first resolution 
(H. Res. 97) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 237 of the Seventy-third Congress, con- 
tinued under authority of House Resolution 
44 of the Seventy-fourth Congress, House 
Resolution 11 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
House Resolution 65 of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, House Resolution 49, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress, House Resolution 20, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and House Resolution 75 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, incurred by the 
special committee appointed to investigate 
the conservation of the wildlife resources of 
the United States and related questions, act- 
ing as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $7,500, effective from January 3, 1945, 
including expenditures for the employment 
of experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Src. 2. That the official committe reporters 
shall serve said committee at its meetings in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
officially engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR MILITARY 
POLICY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit a second privileged resolution (H. 
Res. 108) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1945, the further expenses of conducting the 
study and investigation authorized by House 
Resolution 465 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress and continued by House Resolution 55 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, incurred by 
the Committee on Post-war Military Policy, 
acting as a whole or by subcommittee, not to 
exceed $7,000 in addition to the unobligated 
balance of the sum heretofore made available 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress, includ- 
ing expenditures for the employment of 
clerical, stenographic, and other assistants, 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House on vouchers authorized by such 
committee or subcommittee thereof conduct- 
ing such study and investigation or any part 


thereof, signed by the chairman of the com-" 


mittee or subcommittee, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia unless other- 
wise officially engaged. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
chairman of the Committee on Post-war 
Military Policy, appeared before the 
Committee on Accounts together with the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. WapswortH]. The Committee on 
Post-War Military Policy was set up in 
March of 1944, and the Committee on 
Accounts granted the committee $25,000. 
During the last session the Post-War 
Military Policy Committee did not use 
all the money that has been allotted to 
it and had an unexpended balance of ap- 
proximately $18,000. 
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The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
Wooprum!] told the Committee on Ac- 
counts that he felt $25,000 would be suf- 
ficient to carry on the work of his com- 
mittee for the next 2 years unless some- 
thing unforeseen should develop. He 
previously had made a similar statement 
on the floor. The Committee on Ac- 
counts, therefore, recommended that the 
unexpended balance of approximately 
$18,000 be made available to the Com- 
mittee on Post-War Military Policy and 
recommended that an additional amount 
not to exceed $7,009 be provided. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table.. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
third privileged resolution (H. Res. 109) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That effective February 1, 1945, 
there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, until otherwise provided 
by law, compensation in monthly install- 
ments for the employment of the following 
employees to the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities: 

Clerk, at the rate of $3,900 per annum. 

Assistant clerk, at the rate of $2,640 per 
annum. 

Assistant clerk, at the rate of $2,100 per 
annum. ‘ 

Janitor, at the rate of $1,560 per annum. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, this alloca- 
tion does not cover the salaries and ex- 
pense of the investigators. That is a 
matter that will have to be taken care 
of later, is it not? 

Mr. COCHRAN. No provision has 
been made for any expenses for investi- 
gation. This is simply for the clerks 
every standing committee is entitled to. 
This is a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee. The members of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, both the 
chairman and the ranking member, 
stated that the committee had held a 
meeting and are in agreement. While 
this does provide for an additional assist- 
ant clerk, the Committee on Accounts felt 
it was justified in granting one because of 
the fact that they have 80 file cases and 
about 20 unopened boxes full of papers, 
and because the files are not cataloged 
or indexed; further, because when any 
individual from any one of the Govern- 
ment agencies comes before the commit- 
tee they feel that some official of the 
committee should be present while that 
person is looking over the records. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam familiar with that 
phase of the situation, because I was 
present at the meeting, but I just wanted 
to serve notice now that this amount 
does not cover the salaries and expenses 
of the investigators and assistant inves- 
tigators we are bound to have to pur- 
sue the investigations of un-American 
activities. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Just why 
does a permanent committee have to 
spend $1,560 for a janitor? What does 
the janitor do? In looking over the leg- 
islative bills, I found something like 30 
janitors on the payroll. Little commit- 
tees like the Committee on the Terri- 
tories have a janitor. I do not know 
what they do with them. I do not know 
what the janitors do or why the commit- 
tees have tohave them. Why spend that 
money for janitors? If you want to re- 
organize Congress, here is a pretty good 
chance to do it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Time and again the 
effort has been made to change the word 
“janitor” to “messenger.” Ido not know 
what they do, but I do know they must 
keep the committee rooms clean. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Why do 
they have to have a special messenger? 
Cannot the clerk look after it, or can he 
not call a page? Committee after com- 
mittee that meets once or twice a year 
has a janitor. I do not know what in 
the world they need a janitor for. The 
Committee on the Territories, next to me, 
has not met three times a year, I believe, 
put it has a janitor. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Do not blame me. 
Your Committee on Appropriations takes 
care of such appropriations. | 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I am not 
blaming the gentleman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Blame the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Let me say the 
Monroney committee might take care of 
that when the Congress is streamlined. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. But I do 
blame the gentleman because he brings 
out a resolution here providing for 
another janitor. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Because every other 
committee of the House has one, and 
further because this man must look after 
some large rooms as well as Keep the 
files clean. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. That does 
not excuse this one, 

Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HART. I agree in great measure 
with what the gentleman from Michigan 
has said, but if there is one committee 
that I know of that does need a janitor it 
is this committee, because of the tremen- 
dous mass of filing material and the 
number of filing cabinets and the size of 
the room in which these are to be 
contained. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I have a lot 
of filing in my office, and I do not have a 
janitor to do it. My clerks do the filing. 

Mr. HART. I am not attempting to 
justify the general practice of furnishing 
janitors to committees, but I do say that 
if there is any eommittee in this House 
for which a janitor can be justified it is 
this one. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hart] appeared before 
the Committee on Accounts last week, 
together with the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Tuomas], of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

The House has set up the Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a standing 
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committee. It is the duty of the Appro- 
priations Committee to provide funds 
for the employment of committee clerks 
and their assistants, but it has always 
been the policy of the Committee on 
Accounts to provide funds temporarily 
for the payment of clerical assistants 
until provision can be made in an 
appropriation bill. 

Under the resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hart] the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities is provided with a clerk at 
a salary of $3,900 per annum; an assist- 
ant clerk at a salary of $2,640 per annum; 
a second assistant clerk at a salary of 
$2100 per annum; and a janitor at a 
rate of $1,560 per annum. 

These salaries will be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House until pro- 
vision is made for them in an appro- 
priation act. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hart] told the Committee on Accounts 
that there are some 70-odd filing cabi- 
nets filled with valuable records and 
papers that were accumulated by the 
Dies committee in addition to a great 
many boxes containing papers and a 
large amount of material which has been 
received from the three regional offices 
of the Dies committee. They are most 
anxious to obtain a clerk and the other 
employees mentioned in the resolution 
in order to properly preserve and take 
care of these records and begin to func- 
tion as a regular standing committee of 
the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a further resolution (H. Res. 110). 

The Clerk read fhe resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That, effective January 18, 1945, 
the further expenses of conducting the 
studies and investigation authorized by H. 
Res. 550 of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
and continued by House Resolution 16 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress and House Resolu- 
tion 66 of the Seventy-ninth Congress in- 
curred by the Committee on the Civil Service, 
not to exceed $30,000 in addition to the unex- 
pended balances of sums heretofore made 
available for conducting the studies and in- 
vestigation, including expenditures for the 
employment of clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by the committee, signed by the 
chairman, and approved by the Committee on 
Accounts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
Officially engaged. 


Mr. COCHRAN. The chairman of the 
special committee the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK] requested $75,- 
000. The Committee on Accounts, in 
keeping with its policy of trying to reduce 
expenditures, recommended that the 
House Civil Service Committee be pro- 
vided with $30,000 in addition to the un- 
expended balances of sums heretofore 
made available. The unexpended bal- 
ance at the present time is approximately 
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$13,000, out of a total of $84,500. The 
committee recommended the desirability 
of continuing the investigation but in 
view of the fact that it cost approxi- 
mately $71,000 during the 2 years of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, it felt the 
appropriation should not be as large as 
Was requested by members of the 
committee. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST-WAR ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY AND PLANNING 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a further resolution (H. Res. 111) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: : 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1945, the further expenses of conducting the 
investigation authorized by House Resolu- 
tion 408 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and 
continued by House Resolution 60 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress incurred by the 
Special Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, not to exceed the un- 
obligated balance of the sum heretofore 
made available during the Seventy-eighth 
Congress, including expenditures for the em- 
ployment of experts, clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by the committee or subcommit- 
tee, signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee, and approved py the 
Committee on Accounts. 

Sec. 2. That the official stenographers to 
committees may be used at all hearings held 
in the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
engaged. A 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. Cot- 
MER], chairman of the Post-War Eco- 
nomic Policy and Planning Committee, 
as well as the ranking members of the 
committee, the gentlemen from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Reece and Mr. Ccoper! ap- 
peared before the Committee on Ac- 
counts last week. This committee was 
created during the last Congress and an 
appropriation of $100,000 was provided 
for their studies and investigations. 
They have spent approximately $30,000, 
leaving a balance on hand of approxi- 
mately $70,000. 

The House continued the Post-War 
Economic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee under House Resolution 60 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress for a period of 
2 years. Both the chairman and the 
ranking members of the committee 
stated they felt that the committee would 
be able to carry on its work with the 
unobligated balance of the sum hereto- 
fore allocated. 

The resolution does not provide any 
new funds but simply carries the old 
balance forward. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND IN- 
VESTIGATE NATIONAL DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM IN ITS RELATION TO SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a further resolution (H. Res. 112) and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the further expenses of 
conducting the study and investigation au- 
thorized by House Resolution 294 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress and continued by 
House Resolution 18 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress and House Resolution 64 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, incurred by the se- 
lect committee appointed to study and in- 
vestigate the national defense program in its 
relation to small business in the United 
States, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $45,000, effective from January 
8, 1945, in addition to the unexpended bal- 
ances of sums heretofore made available for 
conducting the study and investigations au- 
thorized by said House Resolution 18 of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, including expendi- 
tures for the employment of experts, investi- 
gators, attorneys, clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House on vouchers au- 
thorized by such committee or any subcom- 
mittee thereof conducting such investiga- 
tion, signed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and approved by the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia unless otherwise 
oficially engaged. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
chairman of the committee appointed.to 
study and investigate the national de- 
fense program in its relation to small 
business in the United States, appeared 
before the Committee on Accounts last 
week together with members of his 
special committee. This special com- 
mittee was authorized in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and has been con- 
tinued in each succeeding Congress since 
then. For the years 1942, 1943, and 1944, 
the special committee was granted funds 
in the amount of $92,500 and the total 
expenditures for these years amounted 
to a little over $90,000, leaving a balance 
of approximately $2,000 on January 1, 
1°45. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN] stated the committee desired to 
expand its activities into other fields, in- 
cluding taxation as it affected small busi- 
ness. The Committee on Accounts felt 
there is now considerable duplication of 
effort in connection with tax studies by 
the Congress and felt that a further in- 
vestigation by the Small Business Com- 
miitee into this field was not justified. 
We have now the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, which is 
composed of members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee and members of 
the Senate Finance Committee. We ap- 
propriate $75,000 for their experts every 
year. There is also a special committee 
studying post-war taxes in addition to 
the Ways and Means Committee, as well 
as the Senate Finance Committee. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Pat- 
MAN] submitted a budget in which he 
estimated that his expenditures for the 
fiscal year of 1945 would be $90,000, which 
is as much as this committee spent during 
the period since its inception. 

The Committee on Accounts recom- 
mended that the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] be re< 
duced by one-half, 


The Senate has a committee that is 
also looking after the interests of small 
business. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SELECT COMMITTEEE TO INVESTIGATE 
ACTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a further resolution (H. Res. 113) and 
‘ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That effective from January 3, 
1945, the further expenses of conducting the 
investigation authorized by House Resolution 
102 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, and con- 
tinued by House Resolution 88 of the Seventy 
ninth Congress, incurred by the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate acts of ex- 
ecutive agencies which exceed the scope of 
their power or authority, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee, not to exceed $30,000 
in addition to sums heretofore made avail- 
able, including expenditures for employment 
of experts, and clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by such committee, signed by the 
chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Smritu], 
chairman of the select committee ap- 
pointed to investigate acts of the execu- 
tive cgencies which exceed the scope of 
their pcwer or authority appear: | be- 
fore the Committee on Accounts this 
morning, together with members of the 
select committee. 

This committee is serving as a check 
upon the action of Government agencies 
in carrying out various laws passed by 
the Congress. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts I felt that this juris- 
diction belonged to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the executive depart- 
ment. That all such complaints should 
be filed with the Committee on Expendi- 
tures and that there was no necessity of 
having this special committee. The 
Committee on Accounts, however, agreed 
to allocate $30,000 to the select com- 
mittee appointed to investigate acts of 
the executive agencies which exceed the 
scope of their power and authority. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. ° 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein an address by the Honorable Ben 
Dean, of Grand Rapids, Mich., president 
of the Kiwanis International. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a resolution adopted 
by the Democratic Steering Committee 
commending the services of the retiring 
chairman, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Hon. ROBERT CROSSER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a communication which I have 
received from Mr. Crowley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Milwaukee Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from an organization in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the com- 
pletion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of other special 
orders that may. have been heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House today for 15 minutes, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I make at that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
two unanimous-consent requests, first, to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp and include a magazine ar- 
ticle which I have written, and secondly, 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include a letter from one of my con- 
stituents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in the Sunday edition of the 
Hartford Courant entitled “Connecticut 
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War Workers’ 
Nation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an excerpt of law and a copy of a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article by Richard L. Neuberger, entitled 
“A Dissenting Opinion on Congressional 
Junkets.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a table 
relating to unemployment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an excerpt. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a poem, The O. P. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein an 
editorial from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Appendix and in- 
clude an editorial from a publication 
called the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


NONESSENTIAL TRAVEL 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein a 
directive by Mr. James F. Byrnes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gavin addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix of the 
REcorp. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an address by Commissioner Harry 
W. Bashore, of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
in two instances, and each case to in- 
clude some resolutions. 

The SP[AKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp to in- 
clude an analysis of the bill which will 
be under discussion today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include therewith a-letter from an im- 
portant constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein three 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


CARE OF PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. Ki “FE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
stantly mounting number of American 
prisoners of war is clear evidence of the 
increasing desire on the part of the rela- 
tives and friends of those concerned to 
see that their welfare is adequately pro- 
tected so far as possible. 

The American Red Cross and other 
agencies are doing a splendid job in this 
field. There are many people, however, 
who feel that the Congress has a further 
legislative responsibility in this matter. 
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As evidence of the growing concern of 
American citizens over this problem, may 
I say that I have recently received peti- 
tions from hundreds of good American 
citizens requesting that the Congress 
take action to provide for more equitable 
treatment in the matter of promotions 
and pay grades for our prisoners of war. 
These petitioners respectfully call atten- 
tion to the fact that our prisoners of 
war in Germany and Japan are for al! 
practical purposes unable to speak for 
themselves. They feel that these prison- 
ers of war are prevented through no 
fault or failure of their own from engag- 
ing in active warfare and that they suffer 
day by day as great hardships as many 
of their comrades on the fighting front. 
Their status as prisoners of war indi- 
cates and demonstrates their valor in 
the performance of their duty toward 
their country. 

These petitioners maintain that an in- 
justice is being perpetrated upon our 
prisoners of war because of little hope of 
receiving higher ratings, rank, or pay 
status. These good patriotic citizens, in 
their exercise of the fundamental right 
of petition to the Congress, request im- 
mediate action to the end that legislation 
may be provided to give suitable and 
proper recognition to our prisoners of 
war group. 

I am today filing these petitions with 
the House Military Affairs Committee in 
the hope that it may challenge the at- 
tention of the membership of that great 
committee and stimulate and crystallize 
action in this field. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and includs an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorpb and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I - 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix by in- 
cluding a statement by Mr. Hal W. Ken- 
nedy, assistant deputy county counsel of 
Los Angeles County. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a resolution by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution endorsing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE FRANK R. REID 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. REEp]. 
Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker— 
We saw not the lift of the curtain, 
Nor heard the invisible door, 
As he passed where life’s problems uncertain 
Will follow and vex him no more; 
We lingered and wept on the threshold, 
The threshold each mortal must cross, 
Then we laid a new wreath down upon it, 
To mark a new sorrow and loss. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with a heavy heart 
that I announce the death last Thursday 
efternoon at his home in Aurora, IIL, of 
my predecessor, Hon. Frank R. Reid. 
Prior to his congressional career, he had 
served as State’s attorney of his county, 
as assistant United States district at- 
torney, as representative in the Illinois 
General Assembly, and as special assist- 
ant corporation counsel of the city of 
Chicago. Ten years ago he voluntarily 
relinquished the seat he had occupied 
in this House for 12 years. His interest 
in its activities, howevcr, never waned, 
and, as a visitor, he was frequently on 
the floor at every session of Congress, 
excepting this, since his retirement. His 
service in this body was constructive and 
his advancement rapid. As a freshman 
Member, he was assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

In 2 years he was its chairman. He 
was intensely interested in aviation, and 
early recognized its tremendous impor- 
tance as an adjunct of the Army and 
Navy. This and his innate sense of jus- 
tice were, without doubt, the motivation 
for his acceptance of the responsibility 
as chief counsel for the late Col. Wil- 
liam—Billy—Mitchell in his court-mar- 
tial trial in 1925 for criticizing the Army’s 
air-force policy. His brilliant defense of 
that officer, while unavailing to a court 
steeped in Army discipline, aroused a 
hitherto dormant public to the realiza- 
tion that our country’s success in future 
wars, if we had any, was in direct pro- 
portion to the adequacy of our fighting 
power in the air. The Army found the 
defendant guilty; the public acclaimed 
him as a martyr. In later years when 
the intervening hand of death had re- 
moved Colonel Mitchell from his earthly 
sphere, his attorney, Frank Reid, had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the com- 
plete exoneration of his client, the re- 
moval of the stigma against his record, 
and a tardy recognition of his keen fore- 
sight and brilliant services by promotion, 
posthumously, to the rank of brigadier 
general. 

It was during Frank Reid’s incumbency 
as chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control that the great Mississippi River 
flood of 1927 occurred with its tremen- 
dous toll of human lives and destruction 
of property. His dynamic energy and 
untiring service at the time and follow- 
ing that catastrophe will ever be remem- 
bered by the people residing in the val- 
leys of the Father of Waters and its trib- 
utaries. In a fortnight, he had become a 
national figure. No man living did more 
to arouse public interest in the necessity 
of effective flood control than did Frank 
R. Reid. None exerted more influence 
to commit Congress to a definite plan to 
prevent or minimize future similar dis- 
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asters. As president and as a member 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, he, after his retirement from Con- 
gress and even until the time of his 
death, exerted his energies and continued 
his activities for this much-needed con- 
trol of streams and protection of homes 
and businesses. 

Those of us who knew him well en- 
joyed his explosive pent-up energy, his 
unselfish desire to serve, his rather 
brusque mannerism, and his celerity at 
repartee. He dearly loved a joke and 
could take as well as give. There has 
always been a certain amount of con- 
fusion between him and me on account 
of the identical pronunciation of our re- 
spective surnames, I recall the many 
times be chuckled and appreciated the 
humor in an incident which took place 
a few weeks after I had succeeded him 
as a Member of this House, when one 
of the Capitol employees in attempting 
to distinguish between us had character- 
ized him as “the ex-Mr. Reid.” 

Now Frank Reid is no more. He 
brought with him to this Chamber kind- 
ness, energy, independence, and con- 
structive leadership. He retained those 
attributes even unto death. The Nation 
and the State of Illinois have profited 
from his service. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHort]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, last Thurs- 
day afternoon at 3 o’clock the Honorable 
Frank R. Reid, a former Member of this 
House, died at his home in Aurora, IIl. 

Several days before I had been notified 
that he had suffered a slight stroke and, 
though I was grieved at the sad news, 
I was not at all surprised because of the 
strenuous life which Frank Reid lived 
and the tireless energy he poured forth 
in every task he undertook. 

When I was first elected to this body 
16 years ago, as a young man I was as- 
signed, at my personal request and the 
generous consideration of Mr. Reid to 
the Committee on Flood Control of the 
House, of which he was then chairman. 
This was shortly after the most dis- 
astrous flood in our history, when the 
Mississippi River, with torrents of water 
poured into its channel from the Ohio, 
Missouri, and other tributaries, broke its 
bounds, overran its banks, flooded hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of our most 
fertile farm lands, washed away bridges, 
inundated houses, destroyed livestock, 
and drowned hundreds of people. 

No one can imagine the appalling dam- 
age to life and property—which ran into 
tens of millions of dollars—which that 
flood caused in 1927 unless he traveled 
down the valley in its tragic wake. 

Frank Reid saw it all, understood it 
thoroughly, and out of a heart which 
beat in sympathy for suffering humanity 
he succeeded, in the face of overwhelm- 
ing odds, in. driving through Congress 
the Flood Control Act of May 15, 1928, 
appropriating $325,000,000 for flood con- 
trol in the Mississippi Valley. 

Calvin Coolidge, who was then Presi- 
dent, nearly fainted when he signed the 
bill, because up to that hour it was the 
largest peacetime appropriation in the 
history of our Republic. 
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After serving 12 years in the House 
from the Eleventh District of Illinois, in 
the Sixty-eighth to the Seventy-thirg 
Congresses, inclusive, Mr. Reid volun- 
tarily retired in January 1934 to resume 
the practice of law. Often he told me 
that he spent 12 years in Congress, but 
that was 10 years too long, and even 
urged me to leave Congress—not that he 
despised nor had little respect for this 
body but he knew our problems, difficul- 
ties, and heartaches, the disappointments 
and despair as well as the victories and 
glory. 

After leaving Congress, Frank Reid 
never lost his interest in it. He divided 
his time about equally between Chicago, 
New Orleans, and Washington. He en- 
joyed a wide and profitable practice, for 
which he was eminently qualified. After 
graduating from the University of Chi- 
cago he graduated from the Chicago 
College of Law, served as county at- 
torney, State’s attorney, assistant United 
States attorney, and as president of the 
Illinois State’s Attorneys Association. 
Before coming to Congress in 1922 he 
served as a member of the Forty-seventh 
General Assembly in Illinois, and later 
was secretary of the Illinois League of 
Municipalities. 

Mr. Reid first won national fame by 
acting as chief civil counsel in defending 
the late and lamented Gen. William 
Mitchell. The history of Billy Mitchell’s 
trial some day will be fully written, and 
when it is the name of Frank R. Reid 
will shine in deathless splendor. 

Frank Reid was a brilliant lawyer. He 
possessed a quick, alert, and hair-trigger 
mind. His knowledge was wide, his in- 
formation accurate, and his insight keer. 

At times he was blunt and abrupt; at 
others he could be caustic and sarcastic; 
but never in the 16 years I have known 
him—in times of trial and of tran- 
quillity—did I ever hear him utter a pro- 
fane, vulgar, or dirty word. On occa- 
sions people misunderstood him, but his 
hard, marble exterior covered a tender 
heart and a gentle spirit. 

There was nothing maudlin or senti- 
mental about Frank Reid. He was all 
wool and a yard wide, genuine to the core, 
and loyal to the end. Sometimes I ac- 
cused him of whistling to keep up cour- 
age and he would only smile. He pos- 
sessed a restless spirit and he was a hard 
driver—but never did he drive anyone 
as hard as he drove himself. 

After leaving Congress Mr. Reid never 
lost his interest in problems of flcod con- 
trol, navigation, irrigation, reclamation, 
conservation, and utilization of our wa- 
ter resources. He took an active part in 
all waterways organizations and for sev- 
eral years was president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress. I had the 
honor to succeed him as president of 
that organization for the past 6 years, but 
no man in all its history did nearly so 
much for its successful operation as did 
Frank Reid. His name is a household 
world not only in the Mississippi Val- 
ley, but everywhere that waterways and 
their related problems are discussed. 

It is safe to say that no man in our 
generation and perhaps no one else in 
future generations will do more for the 
development of our rivers and harbors, 
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the control of floods, the conservation of 
our soil, and the utilization of our water 
power than our late and lamented friend. 

Born in Aurora, IIL, he married a love- 
ly girl in Aurora, Ill. They have 5 fine 
children and 10 grandchildren. To us 
who knew him so well it seems rather 
fitting that he should have died in Au- 
rora where he was born, lived his life, 
and among the people whom he loved 
so well. 

John G, Neihardt, one of my constit- 
uents and America’s greatest epic poet 
must have had Frank Reid in mind when 
he wrote : 

Let me live out my years in heat of blood. 

Let me die drunken with the dreamer’s 

wine. é 
Let me not see this soul house built of mud, 

Go toppling to the dust—a vacant shrine. 
Let me go quickly like a candle light, 

Snuffed out just at the heyday of its glow. 
Give me high noon—and let it then be night. 

Thus would I go. 

And grant me, when I face the grisly thing, 

One haughty cry to pierce the gray, perhaps. 
O let me be a tune-swept fiddle string, 

That feels the master melody—and snaps 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman: from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I served for 10 
years in this House with Frank Reid, and 
during that entire time I served as a 
member of the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol under his chairmanship. A warm 
personal friendship developed between 
us. I respected, honored, and loved him. 
He was a very extraordinary person—a 
hard worker and one of the ablest men I 
ever knew. There was in his make-up all 
the elements of greatness. He rendered 
valuable services to his country which 
sustains a great loss in his passing. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask “unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
gladly join in tribute to the memory of 
Frank R. Reid, who passed away at the 
age of 65 on January 25, at his home in 
Aurora, III. 

Frank Reid was elected to the Sixty- 
eighth Congress and served through the 
Seventy-third Congress. Throughout 
his term of 12 years he was a member of 
the Committee on Flood Control. Dur- 
ing his second term, in the Sixty-ninth 
Congress, he was made chairman of the 
Committee on Flood Control and served 
as chairman with distinguished ability 
for 6 years. 

The great flood of 1927 in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley occurred while he was 
chairman of the Committee on Flood 
Control. He immediately assumed lead- 
ership in promoting flood control along 
the lower Mississippi River. He was in 
contact with all of the flooded areas dur- 
ing the progress of the overflows, and he 
repeatedly visited and inspected all sec- 
tions of the lower valley, conducting pub- 
lic meetings following the flood. He was 
instrumental in promoting public meet- 
ings not only in the valley but through- 
out the country to mold public sentiment 
for flood control as a national policy. 
Comprehensive hearings under his bold 
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and courageous leadership were con- 
ducted by the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. No one contributed more than he 
to the crystallization of public sentiment 
in favor of legislation for the control of 
floods as a national responsibility. 

When he voluntarily retired from 
Congress his interests in the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors continued. 
Few, if any, public meetin?s to promote 
the improvement of waterways were held 
during his term as a Member of Con- 
gress and after his retirement up to his 
death in which he did not participate and 
in which his influence was not felt in 
behalf of the continued improvement of 
our natural resources. 

Frank R. Reid will long be remem- 
bered, especially in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of protecting the most impor- 
tant valley in this or any other country 
from floods. 

At the time of his passing he was en- 
gaged in the preparation of a valuable 
publication devoted to waterways, known 
as the National Rivers and Harbors Re- 
porter. He continued to the very last 
to advocate the improvement of the riv- 
ers of the United States as among the 
most valuable of the country’s resources. 

Frank R. Reid had a keen mind. He 
was an indefatigable worker. He was 
courageous and devoted to the last to 
the progress and welfare of his country. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I esteem 
it an honor to speak on behalf of the 
State of Louisiana, to join my colleagues 
in tribute to the memory of a former 
Member of the Congress, the Honorable 
Frank R. Reid, Sr., of Illinois, who died 
in his home town of Aurora on the 25th 
of January. 

While I did not have the privilege to 
serve with Congressman Reid during the 
12 years that he was a Member of the 
Congress, it was my pleasure and good 
fortune to know him personally, and his 
friends in Louisiana were legion. As a 
member of the House Flood Control Com- 
mittee and as president of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Congress- 
man Reid was one of the leaders in this 
country in flood-control matters, and 
many times visited Louisiana attending 
meetings to help give relief and solve the 
question of protecting this country from 
recurring floods which were so disastrous 
in human lives and property damage. 

I well remember meeting Congress- 
man Reid in Louisiana when he accom- 
panied President Hoover on an inspection 
trip during the great Mississippi River 
flood of 1927, and many times thereafter 
at flood-control meetings. Not only did 
he have a brilliant record in the Con- 
gress, and served his great State of Illi- 
nois with distinction, but he deserves 
great credit for his efforts for flood con- 
trol in the entire Mississippi River Val- 
ley. Congressman Reid was a friend to 
Louisiana and to the entire South. He 
was a lovable man, a great public ser- 
vant, and his work lives after him. At 
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this time I am reminded of a quotation 
by Byron: 
But there are wanderers o’er eternity 


Whose bark drives on and on, and anchor'’d 
n’er shall be. 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know of anything that 
could be added to the tributes that have 
been paid to our former colleague, Hon. 
Frank R. Reid. I can endorse and 
underwrite everything that has been said 
concerning him. I served on the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control under his chair- 
manship and was a member of that com- 
mittee until I became a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs some years 
ago. I was a member of that committee 
when the flood of 1927 occurred that 
was one of the greatest and most dis- 
astrous in history. I know what Frank 
Reid did in that great emergency. He 
was a great chairman and the work that 
he and his committee did has done much 
to prevent disastrous fioods. 

It has been said that the way to find 
out a Man and to Know him is to serve 
with him in Congress, but when you 
serve upon a committee with him is when 
you really find him out. Frank Reid was 
an able, a loyal, and a patriotic Ameri- 
can, who rendered great service to his 
country. I mourn his loss. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. My regret at learning 
of the death of Frank Reid is not based 
upon his great services on flood control, 
but springs from my friendship for him 
that was formed during those services he 
rendered back in the trying days when 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, one of the outstand- 
ing heroes of America, was beirg perse- 
cuted because of his great vision and his 
urgent demand for an adequate avia- 
tion corps. 

I was one of the men who fought along 
with Mr. Reid here during that contest. 
The last time he ever appeared on this 
fioor he came over, laid his hand on my 
shoulder and said, “John, I don’t think 
the people now think that you and I were 
so badly wrong when we were battling 
with Billy Mitchell for the building up of 
an aviation corps.” 

Two of the best friends I have ever 
had in my life grew out of that fight, 
Gen. Billy Mitchell himself, one of the 
finest souls I have ever known, one of 
the greatest heroes of America, and one 
of the worst-treated men this Nation has 
ever seen, and Frank Reid, who went 
through the battle here trying to stave 
off his court martial. 

If Mr. Reid had been successful and 
General Mitchell could have had his way 
there would have been no Pearl Harbor, 
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Japan would never have dared to at- 
tack the United States, and probably 
millions of -American lives would have 
been saved. 

This Nation will never know what it 
owes to Frank Reid for his patriotic ef- 
forts in that great contest. May his no- 
ble spirit rest in peace; and may his “lofty 
scene be acted over in states unborn and 
accents yet unknown.” 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
with a heavy heart today to pay a tribute 
to our former colleague and our real 
friend, Frank Reid. I saw him in the 
city of New Orleans late last year at a 
large meeting of the Mississippi River 
Association; and I watched him unsel- 
fishly give of his time and efforts there, 
as on many other occasions. Frank 
Reid, who died in Aurora, Ill., Friday 
afternoon, sincerely and actively devoted 
his life to the cause of the development 
of the great Mississippi Valley. He gave 
of his ebbing strength even to the very 
end of his life for this cause, and we 
who live in the lower end of the valley 
are profoundly grateful for his foresight, 
ability, courage, and utterly unselfish 
leadership in presenting the problems of 
the valley to the people of the United 
States. 

The Members of the Louisiana delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives has 
sent a joint letter of condolence to his 
widow. This letter portrays our: deep 
sorrow, but everywhere in the lowland 
country where men have sought to har- 
ness the river waters and have fought the 
ravages of the flood, there is sorrow to- 
day. A great leader has gone; but he 
lives still in the hearts of our people. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ramey] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, to differ- 
ent persons words have different mean- 
ings. The word “great” is an example. 
To some a certain person is greatest of 
all, while to others he is a demagogue. 
One visits an inauguration and sees in 
the man all the regal look of a king—to 
some he is even God’s anointed. An- 
other sees in him self-will in action, 
All of us are inclined to call the man 
great whom we like; yet, at the same 
time, we are unable to see the good quali- 
ties in anyone whom we do not like. 

Today the test of a true statesman 
is to have an open mind—to give up his 
preconceived prejudices. Then, in the 
words of Henry Van Dyke, and then only 
do we “think without confusion clearly.” 
In every walk of life there is a distress- 
ingly large number of individuals who 
will go to great lengths to avoid mental 
exercise. Even greater numbers are 
hindered by their emotions or self-will, 
and even self-pity, from thinking unself- 
ishly. 

I have been seeking to find the acid 
test for true greatness. For a score of 
years, scholars have endeavored to de- 
fine it. Not long since, a group of emi- 
nent scholars and philosophers of the 
world, including Dr. H. G. Wells, sought 
to name the seven greatest persons in the 
world. A former member of this distin- 
guished body, Bruce Barton, discussed it 
at lengih in one of his books, It is not 
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of so much interest as to the names of 
the persons chosen as it is that a defini- 
tion of greatness can be wrought from 
the list of names. The real test is this: 
“That life is the greatest which costs the 
world the least and gives to the world 
the most in return.” 

One thousand names of men and wom- 
en, great and near great, are on a list and 
all eliminated but seven. Remember, 
now, they were chosen not because of 
religious standing or faith, but by using 
this test given. Here are the names and 
the reasons: 

First on the list was the man Jesus. 
He was chosen, not because He was the 
most religious man, but by reason of the 
fact that He cost the world nothing and 
gave to the world everything, even what 
was mortal in His own life, for the re- 
demption of the world. 

Second on the list was an old man, 
who could have been the ruler of his sub- 
divisions had he chosen to be a hand- 
shaker or a honey fugler and sought to 
be popular. But he dared to speak the 
truth—yes, the truth—in order that men 
may be free. Yes; he, too; cost the world 
nothing, but gave his all—his life—that 
men might know the truth. I refer to 
Socrates, of course, who was compelled 
to drink the poisonous hemlock. 

Third on the list was the only Ameri- 
can in the group. A man born as lowly 
as the Son of God. His first meal was a 
little goose grease off the end of a string 
which Mrs. Sparrow placed in his mouth, 
as the same time saying, “It would be 
better if Nancy’s baby could only die, 
because he ain’t got no chance.” We 
know his life. He had nothing but sor- 
row and suffering. Yes; Abraham Lin- 
coln cost the world very little, but gave 
his own life to save this greatest of na- 
tions and for the freedom of a race. 

Fourth on the list is a lady. Her 
prayers resulted in visions, then convic- 
tions; and with the aid of Divine Provi- 
dence she conquered mighty enemies and 
was betrayed by those whom she saved. 
Joan of Arc cost the world so little, but 
gave her all; and in the end, like Bruno, 
went heavenward in the chariot of fire. 

The fifth was Asoka, He was placed on 
this list as the most unselfish man who 
ever walked the globe and who not only 
gave himself but completely forgot him- 
self. 

Sixth on the list we have a man 
who did not suffer martyrdom but suf- 
fered much worse—banishment. He 
saved the people of Austria-Hungary and 
was banished by those whom he saved. 
I refer to Louis Kossuth. He loved those 
who in the world’s terms said they were 
his enemies, and in his famous speech at 
Birmingham, after suffering, he said, “I 
did not save the people of Austria- 
Hungary. They saved me.” It has been 
said that the three greatest orations ever 
delivered were Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount, Kossuth’s speech at Birmingham, 
and the speech which John Brown made 
to the judge who sentenced him to death. 

The seventh, and last but not least, on 
the list is Savonorola, priest and prophet, 
who likewise cost the world practically 
nothing, but in the end was compelled 
to forfeit his life because he loved the 
lowly and the weak, 
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Why do I mention these names in dis- 
cussing the life of William McKinley? 1] 
think it better illustrated this way: 

I must tell you of a little girl. She was 
compelled to listen to a crank deliver an 
address on a street corner. The crank 
was ranting, “I tell you there is no 
heaven. I tell you there is no heaven, 
I can prove there is no heaven.” The 
little girl looked to the face of her father 
and said, “Daddy, then why doesn’t he 
go to h—— and quit making so much 
fuss about it?” 

I think we have one of the greatest in 
the person of William McKinley, who 
demonstrated more love for his fellow- 
men than any citizen of this country— 
without making a fuss about it. 

William McKinley, twenty-fifth Presi- 
dent of the United States, was born in 
Niles, Ohio, in 1843. He was educated 
at Poland Academy and Allegheny Col- 
lege, though he never finished his course 
in the latter institution. In 1861 he vol- 
unteered in the Union Army and entered 
the Ohio Infantry as a private. He 
served 4 years, rising by merit to the cap- 
taincy of his company and to the rank of 
major when mustered’ out in 1865. 

Entering politics as a Republican, he 
was elected to Congress in 1876, and 
was reelected for six successive terms. 
In 1882 his election was contested and 
he was unseated, but he was returned at 
the next election. In 1890 a Democratic 
legislature grossly gerrymandered his 
district, making it easy to defeat him 
for reelection. 

His reputation in Congress rests chiefly 
on the tariff bill that bears his name. 
This bill and his able advocacy of it 
before the House distinguished him as 
the leader of the Republican Party on 
the tariff question. : 

In 1891 McKinley was elected Governor 
of Ohio by a large plurality and was 
reelected in 1893. In 1895 a systematic 
canvass in McKinley’s behalf for the 
Presidential nomination was instituted 
by his supporters and was continued until 
the convention of 1896. He was nomi- 
nated, and, after an extremely bitter 
campaign on the issue of the gold stand- 
ard versus free coinage of silver, was 
elected as champion of the gold stand- 
ard. 

President McKinley’s first term is 
memorable chiefly for the occurrence of 
the Spanish-American War. That his 
policy during 1896-1900 was acceptable 
was shown by his unanimous renomina- 
tion and by his reelection in 1900 by an 
electorai majority of 137. His second 
term began most auspiciously but ended 
tragically. On September 5, 1901, he 
visited the Pan-American Exposition in 
Buffalo, that day having been set apart 
in his honor and called the President’s 
day. On the afternoon of the following 
day, while holding a public reception in 
the Temple of Music, he was shot twice 
by Leon Czolgosz. The wounded Presi- 
dent was removed to the residence of 
John G. Milburn, president of the expo- 
sition, and he died there September 14. 

Cne time while a Member of this Con- 
gress of these United States of America, 
friends from the district which he had 
the honor to represent reported to Con- 
gressman McKinley that enemies back in 
the district were circulating malicious 
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gossip about him and that he had better 
make a public reply. He answered, “I 
have no enemies. My constituents have 
a right to express what they claim to be 
their opinions. I need criticism and I 
love those who criticize me. They help 
me most.” 

Conciliatory and gracious, respectful 
of his opponent’s point of view, he never 
would consent to belittle those who did 
not see eye to eye with him. He would 
have been shocked, and his great heart 
would have recoiled in horror at a 
“smear” campaign. Never pugnacious, 
never profane or vulgar, never self-asser- 
tive, he sought no quarrels, he put on no 
airs, he cherished no ambition to be the 
master of anyone, he refused ‘to indulge 
in personalities. 

Members of Congress, might this not be 
a charter of action for all of us? If we 
love our enemies we lose them. The man 
who indulges in personalities or gossip is 
talking about himself. The man who 
smears, either by public utterance or by 
use of the printed page, exposes his own 
cheap biography to public view and 
places his asininity on parade. 

Selfish groups did not intimidate Con- 
eressman McKinley. He never followed 
a personality. He stood for Principle. 
His only concern was, “Is it right?”” And 
to those who could not share his convic- 
tions he was so affable and genial, so 
friendly and sincere, so kind and gener- 
ous, so humble and genuine that people 
who differed with his policies did not for 
an instant distrust him. People believed 
him, consequently they believed in him. 

One day in this great body a Member, 
who was temporarily under domination 
of self-righteousness, endeavored to coin 
a phrase “Midwest isolationist.” We do 
not know how the other Midwestern 
States reacted to the remark, but we of 
Ohio followed the example of William 
McKinley. We hold no resentment. 
Never reply to an untruth, Let me di- 
rect your attention to his last address 
setting forth his views on the future of 
America: 

Geographic and political divisions will con- 
tinue to exist, but distances have been 
effaced. Isolation is no longer possible or 
desirable. God and men have linked the 
nations together. No nation can longer be 
indifferent to any other. And as we are 
brought more and more in touch with each 
other, the less occasion is there for mis- 
understandings, and the stronger the dis- 
position, when we have differences, to ad- 
just them in the court of arbitration, which 
is the noblest forum for the settlement of 
international disputes. We have a vast and 
intricate business built up through years of 
toil and struggle, in which every part of the 
country has its stake, which will not per- 
mit of either neglect or undue selfishness. 
Our capacity to produce has developed so 
enormously and our products have so mul- 
tiplied that the problem of more markets 
requires our urgent and immediate atten- 
tion. Only a broad and enlightened policy 
will keep what we have. No other policy will 
get more. By sensible trade arrangements 
which will not interrupt our home produc- 
tion, we shall extend the outlets for our 
increasing surplus. Reciprocity is the natu- 
ral outgrowth of our wonderful industrial 
development under the domestic policy now 
firmly established. The period of exclusive- 
ness is past. Gentlemen, let us ever remem- 
ber that our interest is in concord not con- 
flict; and that our ‘real eminence rests in 
the victories of peace, not those of war, 
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Post-mortem eulogy is only back pay. 
For our living great we have only epi- 
thets; only for our dead epitaphs. 

Long before men, who were too lazy 
to think, were calling others whom they 
wished to discredit such names as “Com- 
munists,” “isolationists,” “Fascists,” “vi- 
sionary daydreamers,” “pink professors,” 
our beloved McKinley from the then for- 
ward Midwest—as it always has been 
and it is now—reflected his beloved 
Ohio as one of the first internationalist 
Congressmen and later as one of its first 
internationalist Presidents. 

The leader of the majority side of this 
great deliberative body, the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] once said, “To me a phi- 
losopher is a man who seeks the truth.” 
A man unselfishly guided seeking the 
truth soon lives the truth. Many of us 
will need that this week.. May we have 
that guidance which McKinley had while 
we are adjudicating this great question 
we will be debating this week. May we 
have this courage which will automati- 
cally guide the truth-seekers to refrain 
from any statement unless we are led by 
that truth in these critical hours. If 
millions of men have courage over there, 
surely we can have the moral courage to 
do what is right in the great issues de- 
bated this week as well as the great issues 
which will follow regardless of conse- 
quences to ourselves. Is the issue on 
which we are asked to vote this week 
imperative and needed, or is it one which 
if adopted will place free men in shackles 
and chains? Rightly guided like the 
great martyred McKinley and thor- 
oughly garrisoned with this truth which 
guided him, we will have the courage 
to do right as He gives us to see it right. 
The harvest of right action needs no 
word of explanation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HANCOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 


Mr.THOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
one hundred and second anniversary of 
the birth of William McKinley. At home 
in my native city of Canton, Ohio, where 
President McKinley spent most of his 
life, citizens are honoring his memory by 
wearing a carnation—his favorite flower. 
At church services and a birthday ban- 
quet, expressions of love and reverence 
are being expressed in a more formal 
way. 

With the recurring birthdays, fewer 
and fewer persons are living in his home 
town and in the counties he represented 
in this Chamber who can say they were 
his intimates. The old anecdotes of his 
career from the mouths of contempo- 
raries are being kept alive by persons who 
never knew him. ‘The lawyers who spoke 
with him from the same political rostrum 
in his home county, as well as the Demo- 
cratic stump speakers who campaigned 
against him, are gone. Those of us who 
are left must resort to the cold-written 
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history to learn about him and his bril- 
liant career. 

We in this body have particular rea- 
son to pause a moment in his memory. 
He was a political product of this body, 
starting from here after seven terms of 
distinguished service on his upward 
march to the Governorship of Ohio and 
then to the Presidency of the United 
States. His career is proof that earnest 
and intelligent application in this body 
often leads to higher preferment. 

As a Member of Congress from his 
home county and some of the adjacent 
counties that were a part of his district, 
I count it fortunate that as a boy I heard 
him speak often from the famous Mc- 
Kinley porch in Canton and, therefore, 
I carry in my memory an exact picture 
of his fine countenance and presence. 


APPOINTMENT AS DIRECTORS OF THE 
COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the act 
of June 10, 1872, 17 Statutes 360, the 
Chair appoints as directors of the Co- 
lumbia Hospital for Women the follow- 
ing Members of the House: Mrs. NoxTon, 
of New Jersey, and Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska. 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 107 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: ,; 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the Sclective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 8 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same back to the House with such 
amendments as shall have been edopted ard 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, this is an open 
rule on the May bill to amend the Sele-- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1949 
which the Committee on Rules brings to 
the House for consideration. Eight 
hours’ general debate has been proposed. 
The members of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs thought that time reason- 
able, and the Committee on Rules agreed. 
The reporting of this bill, however, is 
not to be taken as an indication that 
all members of the Committee on Rules 
are enthusiastic about it as written. I 
think it fails and fails woefully to sat- 
isfy the demands of public opinion. The 
public is looking to the Congress for a 
work-or-fight bill, and this is no such 
measure. It is hardly more than a pre- 
tense and an illusion, and unless it is 
strengthened by amendments giving it 
real substance, making it at least in 
part what the ccuntry is entitled to, I 
shall be indifferent as to whether it is 
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adopted or thrown out. I think the ques- 
tion is so important that the Members 
of the House should strive as best they 
can to be present during the 8 hours’ 
debate. 

I have no particular desire to attack 
the measure. My complaint is that it is 
hardly more than a gesture and fails to 
meet the needs of the hour. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is the 
gentleman satisfied that legislation of 
this kind meets the constitutional re- 
quirements? 

Mr. COX. I do not think that there 
is any constitutional objection to the 
measure. I am simply doubtful if the 
good that could possibly result from its 
adoption would even remotely compen- 
sate for the injury that will result. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man will agree with me in my thought 
that the gesture in this bill will do a lot 
more harm than good in that it prom- 
ises to solve a problem that confronts 
the Nation, and this bill utterly fails to 
soive that problem. 

Mr. COX. I will let the gentleman’s 
question stand. I am not satisfied with 
the bill, and I question if the good will 
Offset the bad. ° 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself as much time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Georgia has stated, this measure pro- 
vices for an open rule. It also gives 
sufficient time for extensive debate and 
unlimited amendments. That gives us 
all the opportunity of a comprehensive 
consideration of this measure. 

At the present time, Mr. Speaker, I 
am undecided whether or not I am for 
this bill. My decision will probably be 
decided by the presentation of the older 
Members of this body, both Republicans 
and Democrats alike, whom we all 
greatly admire. In addition, the nature 
of the amendments will play a very im- 
portant part in my decision, as well as 
the validity of the arguments advanced 
in the course of the debate. 

We recall with deep satisfaction that 
since the declaration of war there has 
been no dissension among this mem- 
bership which as a body have whole- 
heartedly and conscientiously supported 
all legislaticn deemed essential to bring 
this war to an early and successful con- 
clusion; establish an equitable world 
peace and to bring our boys back home. 
At the slightest request of the Chief 
Executive we have given him untold bil- 
lions and have clothed him with unprec- 
edented powers for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. Complete harmony 
to this end has existed and in this pur- 
pose there has been no partisanship. 

It is with regret that we, having pro- 
ceeded with the indicated harmony 
deemed essential in the war effort, have 
been confronted with the continually 
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bickering and squabbling among some of 
the executive departments—dissension 
in the State Department resulting in 
complete reorganization; cabinet mem- 
bers drunk with power fighting each 
other for more power; overlapping and 
conflicting bureau directives. At this 
moment we are confronted with the 
spectacle of the replacement of a tried 
and experience administrator to make 
way for one untried and unexperienced, 
and this situation precipitated by the 
President for the declared purpose of 
paying a political debt. Both the Con- 
gress and our people are seriously won- 
dering why it is necessary to bring to the 
service physically handicapped men for 
the prosecution of the war while Mr. 
Roosevelt for political reward has elimi- 
nated the admittedly capable and experi- 
enced administrator, Jesse Jones, from a 
post which is so essential to the over-all 
prosecution of the war. There is no 
complacency or lack of cooperation on 
the part of the American people except 
as it may have been inspired by utter- 
ances from the executive departments 
themselves. Immediately before the 
election our people were told that the 
war would be over in Europe before De- 
cember. We were told that there was 
no shortage of anything for our fighting 
men. Ina concluding speech our people 
were assured by the President that equip- 
ment was complete to the last cartridge. 
Ration points were lowered on every- 
thing. We heard of reconversion on 
every hand. Our executive department 
boasted of the many cancelations of con- 
tracts. . Plants were being shut down. 
Men working in these plants were dis- 
charged and were complaining of actual 
unemployment. That was before elec- 
tion. Now we find higher ration points 
than ever before. Now we hear of short- 
ages in war equipment so serious that the 
President is demanding this labor draft 
bill with the prospect that in the near 
future there will be demanded a general 
Graft of all civilians. Before election we 
heard nothing about a coal shortage. 
Emergency after emergency has been the 
shibboleth and battle cry of this admin- 
istration. As you know, the question of 
a new miners contract comes up shortly. 
Who is doing anything about it? Iven- 
ture the assertion that there will be no 
action taken to successfully anticipate 
this emergency. When the war is suc- 
cessfully ended we will have a peace 
emergency. This will be followed by 
others. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me to read an extract 
from a Minneapolis paper apropos the 
remarks he is now making? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The title of the 
article is “Poorly Clothed Yanks Freezing 
on Western Front.” It is by Jack Bell 
who is with the Seventy-seventh Division 
in Belgium. He says: 

Fifty American soldiers sat in a big room. 
Their eyes were red.- Their faces drawn. 
They had not shaved for several days. Their 
combat jackets and trousers were wet and 
muddy. On the floor beside each were his 
shoes, socks, and overshoes. The doctors 
went down the line examining their bare 
feet. The men flinched as the medics lightly 
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pressed unnatural white or bluish spots, 
Their feet had been frozen. 


They had been frozen according to this 
article because the boys had no dry cloth- 
ing to change into. Presumably, the 
clothing which should have gone to 
these boys over on the western front had 
been sent to other countries. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Surely. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Iam just won- 
dering if the gentleman from Minnesota 
would like to have a lot of fellows in this 
country stay out of the war plants and 
thus keep those 50 soldiers from having 
the necessary uniforms and shoes and so 
forth to keep their feet from being frost- 
bitten and to make them more comfort- 
able? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, does 
the gentleman wish to be put in the po- 
sition of condoning the lack of clothing 
on the western front as pointed out by 
this article? Would the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House what the great Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, of which he 
is the able chairman, is doing to rectify 
this situation? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield any further. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am not con- 
doning anything. I am trying to get 
these fellows to work to furnish these 
troops. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am sorry I misun- 
derstood the gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
I decline to yield further. 

I express the hope that all these will be 
determined with that far-sighted states- 
manship as will make possible that our 
young men and women in the armed 
services and those not old enough for 
service, all, who have never lived a nor- 
mal American life, will find that out of 
this confusion of administration and the 
holocaust of war there may yet come to 
them the peace, contentment, and oppor- 
tunity of American life to which they are 
entitled as a heritage. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that every 
Member of this body is impressed with 
the seriousness of this pending legisla- 
tion. We all know that it involves grave 
constitutional questions. We all realize 
its serious implications. The very fact 
that this membership will give to this de- 
bate their constant attention is indica- 
tive of the seriousness of which it is re- 
garded and the further fact that at this 
time they have not determined their 
course of action, which course will de- 
pend largely on the earnest debate which 
will ensue. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not my purpose to enter into a political 
discussion or undertake to answer some 
of the political observations made by my 
friend who has just preceded me because 
this bill is too important a bill, bearing 
on the conduct of the war and the life of 
our Nation, to have the debate befogged 
by partisan considerations, I take the 
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floor at this time to discuss the bill gen- 
erally and urge that we view it from one 
angle, and that is the national interest 
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pending bill, as the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] said, is only a limited 
national service act. 

But Icannot agree with my dear friend 
in his statement that it is an illusion. 
The bill will do a lot of good, if enacted 
into law, in connection with the conduct 
of the war. I would not take issue with 
my friend from Goorgia if he said the 
bill does not go far enough; but the bill 
in its present form certainly is a contri- 
bution, and if enacted into law, will make 
a real contribution on the homefront to- 
ward the winning of this global war. 

It is a limited National Service Act, ap- 
plying only to men between the ages of 
18 and 45. The purpose of the act is to 
assure production cf those things neces- 
sary to win the war. The passage of the 
bill is in the national interest of our 
country. ‘ 

Those of us who were here a few years 
ago voted for the Selective Service Act. 
By our votes we voted to induct those 
covered by that law into our armed 
forces to fight and, if necessary, to die 
for our country. We used compulsion by 
operation of law, to take human beings 
from their little world, from their fami- 
lies, from their every-day walks of life, 
to serve, to fight, to die if necessary, that 
our country might live. The history of 
this war shows that this generation of 
Americans who are in our fighting forces 
have risen to the heights of greatness. 
The historians of tomorrow will record 
the greatness of the youth of this gener- 
ation, 

The purpose of this limited bill is to 
give to those in uniform, our fighters at 
the front, our sons, our relatives, our 
friends, our fellow Americans, the weap- 
ons of war necessary to win. This bill 
is a marked step in that direction. In 
my opinion, as I have said before, be- 
cause of that, the national interest of our 
country calls for its passage. Yes; the 
sacrifices being made by millions of 
Americans, those who are serving in our 
armed forces, and. certainly those who 
have paid the supreme sacrifice, call for 
the passage of this bill, and even more, I 
will admit, but at least for the passage of 
this bill. You and I voted to have men 
fight for and, if necessary, die for our 
country. The least we can do is to vote 
to have, when noncooperation exists, 
men work for our country in time of war. 
I agree with the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, RAMEY], we cannot permit fear or 
any other human emotions to interfere 
in doing for country what is our clear 
duty. And that is—to pass this bill. 

The present bill is an important one. 
It is an improvement over the bill as 
introduced. That is to be expected. The 
hearings in the committee in executive 
session, aS was natural to expect, made 
improvements in the bill. According to 
the account carried in the newspapers it 
was reported out of committee by a vote 
of 20 to 5. 

The American Legion supports the bill. 
I have a very fine observation made by 
the National Commander Scheiberling, 
of the American Legion. In an article 
appearing in the January issue of the 
magazine, American Federation, he ably 
and effectively said, in part: 

As our armed forces are fighting for total 
victory, we must give them total support, 
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This responsibility does not rest with any one 
organization or group of organizations. It 
rests with the American people—all of us. 
* ©* © If we fail our fighting men, they 
must be prepared to share the blame equally. 
And if we do fail our fighting men, it won’t 
matter who is at fault. Our whole way of 
life will be gone. 


The American Legion’s position on the 
production of the tools of war is straightfor- 
war and simple. We are pledged to no inter- 
ruption in the flow of equipment and sup- 
plies to our fighting forces; no gaps in the 
ranks of voluntary manpower needed to pro- 
duce the tools for victory. 


The press generally supports the bill 
editorially, and in this connection I 
quote from an editorial entitled “War 
Work Bill,” that appeared recently in 
the Washington Post: 

As it stands, the bill would invoke a mini- 
mum of coercion to fill all essential wartime 
jobs. First, it would freeze men of military 
age in the jobs they now hold by voluntary 
choice. They could shift to other jobs, how- 
ever, with the consent of their Selective 
Service boards, and the right of appeal would 
be preserved. Second, if manpower short- 
ages should still be in evidence after this 
freezing, registrants in nonessential indus- 
tries could be requested by their draft board 
to shift to war work. Then, if still further 
action should be necessary to attain full 
production for war ,registrants could be or- 
dered to take essential jobs they are quali- 
fied to fill. To avoid compelling any one 
individual to work for any one employer, the 
workers would have to be given “a reason- 
able choice of employers.” In other words, 
they would be required to work for their 
country at war and not for the benefit of any 
employer, 


Without discussing the details of the 
bill at this time, as I shall probably enter 
the debate on the bill when it is con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule; on the 
one hand we have groups who, in good 
faith but erroneously oppose; on the 
other we have the great national interest 
of our country. You and I are elected to 
represent hundreds of thousands of 
American citizens. We are here in a 
representative capacity, and our people 
have imposed upon us the duty and re- 
sponsibility of acting for them in this 
chamber for their best interests and the 
best interests of our country. 

As I said, without bringing political 
considerations into this debate, because 
this bill transcends politics, and I hope 
the debate will continue along the line 
of non-political argument, confined ta a 
discussion of the merits of the legislation, 
you and I are here as representatives of 
our constituents and as Americans 
charged with the duty and responsibility 
imposed upon us by the Constitution, we 
have the vote in this Chamber repre- 
senting the hundreds of thousands of 
citizens back home. They have selected 
us. The duty and the responsibility rests 
upon us. I respectfully submit that in 
the exercise of this responsibility we 
must approach the problem fearlessly 
and with the best interests of our country 
uppermost in our minds. Imperfect 
though this bill may be in the opinion of 
some—the situation calls for its passage, 
The bill may be amended in this par- 
ticular or that particular, but I hope and 
urge that this bill, in substance, be 
passed by this body. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 107 makes in order the 
bill H. R. 1752. This resolution was re- 
ported by the Committee on Rules fol- 
lowing a rather lengthy hearing on H. R. 
1752, which is, perhaps, popularly known 
as the work-or-fight bill. I am not cer- 
tain just how much “work” it provides 
for, and certainly it does not provide for 
any “fighting.” Instead of that, it is 
really a work-or-pay-a-fine bill, or a 
work-or-go-to-jail bill. 

The bill is filled with inconsistencies. 
Very frankly, I am not certain what it 
contains. I do not know what many of 
its provisions mean, and I am not alone 
in this position, because the members of 
the Committee on Military Affairs who 
reported this bill seemingly could not 
agree among themselves as to what many 
of the sections of the measure really 
mean. 

I question greatly the constitutionality 
of this bill. This is a matter, as I un- 
derstand it, that the Military Affairs 
Committee did not discuss in their 
hearings. 

I do not know just exactly what the 
need for this legislation may be, for 
seemingly no widespread investigation 
has been made to learn what the needs 
for manpower in the various war plants 
in this country really are. I do know 
that many reporis have been coming to 
us of the wastage of manpower. I do 
know that many, many war plants have 
been closed down in the last year. I do 
know that other war plants have had 
their production restricted as the result 
of orders received from those in power 
here in Washington. 

I do not know whether this bill is an 
antistrike bill or a labor bill. Section 2 
prohibits any voluntary stoppage of work 
by any individual. That could be taken 
to apply to strikes. But, when the ques- 
tion was asked whether or not this would 
prevent a man from striking, some on the 
committee said “Yes,” some said “No.” 
Before our committee some said, “We will 
let the local draft board pass upon the 
question as to whether or not it is a legal 
strike.” Of course, in many war plants 
there are a large number of men working 
who are registered with different draft 
boards. So you might conceivably have 
a situation where one draft board would 
say it is illegal for you to strike and to 
quit your job, and if you do you will go to 
jail. Another draft board might say it is 
a legal strike. Then, on the other hand, 
those in the classification of 18 to 45 
might not be permitted to strike, while 
men over 45 would be. 

There is also a question as to whether 
or not a man who may be drafted under 
this bill may be compelled to take a posi- 
tion where he will be forced to also join 
a union against his will. 

Labor generally is opposed to this bill. 
Management seemingly also is opposed 
to the bill. On the other hand, the men 
charged with the military safety of this 
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country have told the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and through that commit- 
tee the Rules Committee and the House 
of Representatives, that its passage is 
necessary. There is a question in my 
mind whether the men who lead our mili- 
tary forces know as much about getting 
production out of the factories of the 
country as do the men charged with 
heading the management thereof, or the 
men who represent labor. 

Iam firmly of the conviction, however, 
and I hold to the opinion, that were it 
not for the fact that those high in this 
administration had totally underesti- 
mated the needs of this Nation for war, 
if they had not been wrong in their judg- 
ment as to what would be required of the 
productive facilities of this country, this 
bill would not be before us now. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say in closing, that 
I believe this rule should be adopted and 
that the House should give this bill its 
most careful consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr, 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I can see from the way this debate is 
shaping up that this is probably one of 
the most controversial measures that we 
have ever had before the House. In the 
light of present conditions I think it is 
equally one of the most crucial and one 
of the most important. If this were 
peacetime I think I could find just as 
many objections to this type of legisla- 
tion as any Member of the House. Iam 
willing to concede it is full of errors, full 
of things we do not like, probably ambig- 
uous, and I am willing to concede also 
any of the objections that any Member 
wants to make to it; yet I do not think 
that is the question or will be the ques- 
tion in our ultimate and final vote on 
this bill that we will have to decide. 

Maybe this measure should never have 
come to the floor of the House; perhars 
it was a mistake to have agitated the sub- 
ject at this late day in the war; but it 
is before us, it is here and we are going 
to have to vote upon it. We will have to 
tell the country and the armed forces 
whether we are going along with this 
type of legislation. I am not here to 
contend that any Member of this House 
could not have written a better bill. I 
suppose we all think we could have writ- 
ten a better bill. But that is not the 
question. This is the measure that we 
are here to vote upon. It is on this 
measure, when you come to vote aye or 

nay on the final passage, that you are 
going to have to ask your conscience, 
both Democrats and _ Republicans, 
whether in this hour, notwithstanding 
our objections, you can give a vote of 
no confidence to the Chiefs of Staff of the 
American armed forces. That is the 
question involved here and no other 
question. Many of us are going to vote 
for this measure with deep reluctance, 
and with deep misgivings. 

It has been said in the press that I 
intend to offer certain amendments. I 
could offer a whole lot of amendments. 
I think there would be a lot of amend- 
ments that would improve this bill. But 
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so far as my present intention goes I do 
not expect to offer any amendment. I 
shall support some amendments, and I 
shall oppose others but I cannot at this 
moment think of any amendment that 
the enemies of this measure can put on 
here that is going to drive me away or 
cause me to cast a vote of no confidence 
in the Chiefs of Staff and our Com- 
mander in Chief in this critical period of 
the war. I expect to support the meas- 
ure no matter what you put on it. 

This debate so far has taken a wide 
range. It looks like we are going to de- 
bate everything from the necessity of 
rationing food to the foreign policy of 
the State Department. Many of us are 
going to talk about a better method of 
settling this thing. There are going to 
be all sorts of suggestions that we ought 
to do this, and that, and the other. As 
a rocking-chair general, I do not yield 
to any man. Iam just as good a rocking- 
chair strategist as any of you. I expect I 
can tell General Marshall more ways to 
win this war than he ever dreamed of. 
The trouble with them is that they are 
all cockeyed, and the only difference be- 
tween us rocking-chair generals and 
General Marshall is that he knows what 
he is talking about. He has told this 
Congress that this law is necessary, and 
during the consideration of the measure 
by the Committee on Military Affairs the 
President, your Commander in Chief, did 
the very unusual thing of writing to that 
committee and saying to them what I 
am saying to you now, that notwith- 
standing your objections to the details of 
this measure, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of us could have written, as 
we will concede, a better measure, not- 
withstanding that we believe there are 
certain defects in it—notwithstanding all 
these things, this is a necessary measure 
for the winning of this war, and he urged 
us to pass it. 

Let us boil this thing right down to 
what it is. This Congress, without 
political consideration, both Democrats 
and Republicans, from the time we be- 
gan the preparation for this terrible con- 
flict back in 1940, without regard to party, 
has given to the President and to the 
armed forces every single measure that 
they have asked for as a necessary thing 
for the conduct and successful conclu- 
sion of this war. This is one time when 
we seem to be in-danger of faltering. 
There is but one question involved here, 
as I said before, can we afford to tell 
the country, can we afford to tell the 
boys in the trenches all over the world 
that we are going to deny them one single 
thing here in this very critical hour, prob- 
ably the most critical hour? Are we go- 
ing to deny them one single thing that 
the Commander in Chief has asked us 
for and that the Chiefs of Staff have 
asked us for? That is the only question 
involved in the passage of this bill. You 
can talk about any number of things 
that you wish to talk about. You can 
bring in any unrelated subject, but there 

is but one thing involved here, and that 
is are you this first time in the history of 
legislation over this war going to give a 
vote of confidence or a vote of no con- 
fidence in this administration and in 
your Chiefs of Staff? 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
were convinced in his own mind, having 
regard to his responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of this body, the civil government, 
that the passage of this bill would de- 
crease production rather than increase 
it, would he still feel compelled to sup- 
port it? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is an 
academic question. I do not believe it, 
As a matter of fact, I believe the very 
contrary of that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is not that the fun- 
damental question that everyone must 
resolve? Will it increase production or 
will it decrease production? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is just 
where I do not agree with the gentleman. 
I think the only measure we have before 
us is this measure, and this is a measure 
that the Commander in Chief says he 
needs; this is a measure the Chief of 
Staff says he needs. I think their judg- 
ment about how to run this war is better 
than mine, and I intend to abide by it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
not presently discussing the bill, we are 
discussing the advisability of consider- 
ing the bill. The only question before 
the House is, Shall the House bring up 
this bill for 8 hours of general debate, 
and then read the bill section by section 
under the 5-minute rule, so that every 
Member of the House may offer such 
germane amendments as he or she may 
see fit, that is, to perfect the bill? 

Certainly this is not a political bill, 
It must not be a political partisan bill. 
We are in a war and we must win that 
war, not Republicans, Democrats or new 
dealers, but allof us. I agree very often 
with the,gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH], who just spoke, but Ido not agree 
with him that there is just one question 
here, which is, Shall we vote for this bill 
as it is written even without the crossing 
of a “t” or the dotting of an “i,” in order 
that we may show to the world that we 
are expressing a vote of confidence in 
our military leaders? I believe in our 
military leaders, but I shall not support 
any bill which I am convinced is not good 
legislation just because this group de- 
mands it. The gentleman from Virginia 
of course means that he will vote for 
perfecting amendments, and maybe I 
misunderstood him. I am sure that no 
person or group of persons controls him, 
and that in the end whatever he does 
will be the judgment of the gentieman 
from Virginia, Judge SmiTH, and no one 
else. 

The purpose of this work-or-fight bill 
as stated by the report of the committee, 
is to provide a means of meeting during 
wartime the manpower requirements in 
civilian activities, occupations, and en- 
Ceavors found essential to the war 
effort. I take it that we are all in har- 
mony with this purpose. It is an admi- 
rable and laudable purpose. What we 
are trying to do in the bill is to write a 
formula—a rule of action—that will ac- 
complish the objective, 
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At the moment I do not know whether 


I am going to vote for this bill when it * 


is finally whipped into shape, or whether 
I am going to vote against it. Possibly 
I might vote against it today. Again 
I may vote for it after I have heard 
the debate and had the benefit of the 
committee’s explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not only politics that 
makes strange bedfellows. I just do not 
remember the time when apparently all 
organized labor and organized manage- 
ment, ranging from the C. I. O. to the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, 
have come to Congress unitedly support- 
ing specific legislation. This anomalous 
condition is worthy of more than passing 
notice. I do not believe these groups are 
united and marching arm in arm on this 
issue because of personal affection or a 
desire to be helpful one to the other. 
However, the IV-F men who come under 
the penalty provisions of this bill must 
render service in the manager’s factory 
and under the labor rules and regula- 
tions made legal by virtue of compliance 
with the National Labor Relations Act. 
The Congress would hardly be warranted 
in ascribing any motive to the attitude 
of these two groups other than a sincere 
belief on the part of each that this bill 
will not work; that is, that it will not 
get the additional production necessary 
in the war effort. 

If after the evidence is all in and the 
arguments are closed, one is convinced 
that this bill is more likely to retard 
production than it is to help production, 
then his duty is clear. Of course, no one 
can give a positive answer. Personally, 
I do not want to embark upon a new 
philosophy of attempting to draft cer- 
tain members of society and place them 
in designated factory work without giv- 
ing to them much of the same considera- 
tion given to others who are drafted and 
placed in the military service. In a de- 
mocracy there must be equality under 
the law. 

Mr. Speaker, it is seldom indeed that 
so Many Members are so much at sea 
as to just what their duty is in connec- 
tion with legislation. This is no time 
for prejudice, emotion, or political par- 
tisanship. It is a time for deep thought 
and sincere and patriotic action. 

For my part, in the final analysis I 
am going to do that which my conscience 
tells me is for our best interests in the 
end, and Iam sure my constituents would 
not want me to do otherwise. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
had some very splendid statements here, 
some very laudable statements, and some 
statements made upon a very high plane 
of patriotism and duty. I almost feel a 
bit presumptuous in attempting to add 
anything to what has been said. I do 
want to say that I regard this bill as a 
most momentous one. I regard this hour 
as a most momentous one. I regard the 
crisis in which the country finds itself 
as most momentous and I regard the 
position of the boys in uniform in the 
fox holes and on the high seas under 
the frozen conditions which exist on the 
fighting fronts as most momentous. I 
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cannot bring myself to believe that any 
man or woman who has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of their constituencies sufficiently 
to be selected by them to represent them 
in this House of Representatives in this 
momentous period of the country’s his- 
tory would be small enough or would be 
unpatriotic enough to do otherwise than 
as they regard their patriotic duty under 
the conditions which face us. I am sure 
that my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SmitH] felt 
and meant what he said. I am sure my 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER] meant 
and felt what he said. I think one did 
not understand the other. I think they 
both have in mind what you and I have 
in mind, namely, to endeavor to give the 
support to those boys over there which 
they are ‘entitled to receive from us at 
this time. Ido not think my friend from 
Virginia meant to say that this bill could 
not be improved upon. I think he knows 
that it can be improved upon. Of 
course, you and I and no other person has 
a monopoly on how this bill should have 
been written. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield briefly. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If the gen- 
tleman will give me the opportunity to 
correct the gentleman from Michigan, I 
never said I did not favor any amend- 
ment to the bill. On the contrary, I said 
that I would. 

Mr. COLMER. That is right. I think 
I understood the gentleman. None of us 
has a monopoly on the correct version. 
There are some amendments I want to 
see written in this bill. Time would not 
permit a detailed discussion of them. 
There are some amendments that should 
be written into this bill, and I may want 
to have an opportunity to say something 
about it myself later on. I do want to 
say this: Some 2 weeks before this bill 
was introduced originally by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. May], a man 
of courage and of great patriotism, I be- 
gan working on a bill to try to attain 
this objective. I wrote a bill with the 
help of the legislative counsel. Unfortu- 
nately I did not get the views of the mili- 
tary autherity, and, of course, when I 
went before the Committee on Military 
Affairs, not being a member of that com- 
mittee, I did not expect to get very far 
with my viewpoint after the military and 
other agencies of the Government had 
gotten together on the so-called May 
bill. 

I say that in fairness to everybody. 
There is no criticism of anybody, espe- 
cially of the Military Affairs Committee. 
It was their responsibility to write this 
bill and recognize it. 

I would not say that, regardless of the 
form this bill tock, I would vote for it, 
but I will go this far along with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SmrrH] 
that it would be pretty hard to find some- 
thing that could be put into the bill that 
would prevent giving my voice and my 
support to those boys on the fighting 
front. 

Nobody in America has made any sac- 
rifice in this war with the exception of 
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the boys who are over there and those 
who are in distress in soul and heart and 
mind, who are left behind to grieve for 
them. The rest of us are more prosper- 
ous and better off than ever before. Most 
of us are living better than we ever lived 
before in our lives. The only sacrifice, I 
repeat, has been made by those whom 
you and I have called into the uniform 
of their country. Why should not the 
man who stays e* home be forced, if 
necessary, to make some contribution to 
this war effort? Who will rise and tell 
me now in the brief time I have remain- 
ing, that the same Congress which 
reaches out and taps the young, virile 
manhood of this country on the shoulder 
and tells them to come in and put on the 
uniform of their country and go over 
there and die for it, has not also the au- 
thority and the duty to reach out and 
tell the other man who is getting higher 
wages than he ever got and who is living 
better in most instances than he ever 
lived, that he must make his contribu- 
tion to the winning of this war? Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that no one rises to 
challenge this statement is indicative of 
the fact that it is unchallengable. 

A moment ago I spoke of the bill which 
I had introduced to meet this situation 
which now confronts us. And while I 
realize that without the backing of the 
War Department, the Executive, or those 
responsible for the war effort, my bill 
would have little chance of passage, I 
am still, nevertheless, of the opinion that 
it was an all-out and forthright approach 
to the problem. In fact, my objection to 
the bill under consideration is that it is 
another weak attempt to meet a real 
problem. I have learned in my service 
here that when we attempt to enact a 
bill to meet a problem of the country, 
that we compromise in an effort to meet 
the objection of so many segments and 
groups of our people that, in the end, the 
legislation fails to squarely solve the 
problem and too often the result is so 
much eyewash. That is what happened 
in the Smith-Connally bill, when we set 
out so boldly to do something about 
strikes in war industries during the war. 
Nevertheless, my desire to approach some 
degree of equality of sacrifice by all of 
our people in this war impels me to the 
support of this measure, unless it is too 
badly crippled by further weakening 
amendments as we consider it. 

My own approach to the problem in 
my bill to which I referred, nevertheless, 
I think, was more forthright. 

Briefly, the bill would set up another 
branch of the military forces to be known 
as the supply forces. All persons sub- 
ject to the provisions of selective service, 
who are in a deferred status, would auto- 
matically be included in a pool known as 
the supply forces and be placed on in- 
active status subject to the call of the 
President as Commander in Chief to 
render such service as is considered es- 
sential to the war effort. When the serv- 
ices of such person so deferred were 
needed for the war effort, he would be 
called from inactive status to active 
status in the supply forces. The provi- 
sions of the bill would apply to, first, 
those persons presently deferred because 
of physical disability, the so-called 
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IV-F’s, who are not presently engaged in 
essential war work and who could pass a 
prescribed physical examination; second, 
those persons not engaged in an occupa- 
tion essential to the war effort; third, 
those persons who are enjoying occupa- 
tional deferment but who strike or leave 
their jobs; fourth, those persons who 
were engaged in a job essential to the 
war effort who acquired a record, after 
the passage of this bill, of willful ab- 
senteeisn. for which there was no rea- 
sonable justification; and, fifth, all other 
persons subject to the provisions of the 
selective-service law not herein enumer- 
ated who are not specifically exempt by 
law. 

The bill also provides that net profits 
on war contracts in excess of $10,000 
shall be limited to 6 percent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remaining time, 11 minutes, 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
RossIon ]. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and to in- 
clude some brief excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. While the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SmItH] was 
addressing the House, the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. HALLEcCK] asked him 
whether he believed there would be more 
production or less production in the 
event of the passage of this bill, and I 
believe the gentleman from Virginia did 
not answer that question. So I will ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky if he 
thinks the only thing that should govern 
our votes is the fact that President 
Roosevelt wants it, or are there are some 
other things that should govern our 
votes, and what are those things? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I think there are three or four 
important questions to determine. I ap- 
proach the discussion and consideration 
of this bill with an open mind. It should 
not be political or partisan in any sense. 
I think the first thing to determine is 
whether or not this legislation is neces- 
sary; second, will the provisions of this 
bill increase or diminish production; and 
third, is the bill as finally submitted, 
constitutional or unconstitutional. 

As far as I am concerned, therefore, in 
the consideration of this bill I shall con- 
stantly keep these main issues before me. 
The matter before us at the moment is 
the consideration of the rule. I favor 
the adoption of this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had granted to me 
time to discuss another matter. With 
the Speaker’s indulgence I shall use the 
time allotted to me to speak on this other 
matter. Because I have so much to say 
and my time is so limited I regret that I 
shall not be able to yield. I am going to 
to speak on the equal-rights amendment, 
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EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Mr. Speaker, on January 16, 1945, I 
introduced House Joint Resolution No. 71 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which is as 
follows: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress and the several States shall have 
power, with their respective jurisdictions, to 
enforce this article by appropriate’ legisla- 
tion. 

This amendment shall take effect three 
years after the date of ratification. 


This resolution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States, shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution. 

At lease 7 other Members of the 
House have introduced identical or sim- 
ilar resolutions, and approximately 73 
Members of the House have joined as 
sponsors in supporting this suggested 
amendment. 

A similar amendment was introduced 
in the House and Senate of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. These were referred to 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and House. The Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate reported the resolution fa- 
vorably. A subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee made a unanimous 
favorable report to the full committee, 
but the full committee did not take fa- 
vorable action. 

The National Woman’s Party, headed 
by Miss Alice Paul, has since 1913 spear- 
headed in the movement to secure equal 
rights for men and women without re- 
gard to sex. Miss Paul was a very active 
and effective leader in helping to secure 
the franchise for women. Thirty-one 
national organizations of women and 
teachers have endorsed this proposed 
equal-rights amendment. They are as 
follows: 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

National Education Association of the 
United States. 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc, 

National Woman’s Party. 

National Association of Women Law- 
yers. 

Women’s National Democratic Club, 
Inc. 

American Medical Women’s Associa- 
tion, Inc, 

American Society of Women Account- 
ants. 

American Women’s Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 

Osteopathic Women’s National Asso- 
ciation. 

National Association of School Secre- 
taries. 

National Council of Women Chiro- 
practors. 

Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Chiropractic Association. 

Association of American Women Den-~ 
tists. 

American Federation of Soroptimists 
Clubs. ; 

American Alliance of Civil Service 
Women, 
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American Council for Equal Legal 
Status. 

National Association of Women. 

National Association of Colored 
Women. 

Mary Ball Washington Association of 
America. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 

Mothers and Women of America, Inc. 

Congress of State Societies. 

Pilot International. 

St. Joan Society—Catholic Women. 

We, The Mothers, Mobilize for Amer- 
ica. 

Alpha Iota Society. 

Avalon National Poetry Shrine. 

Wheel of Progress. 

League of Professional Women. 

Industrial Women’s League for Equal- 
ity. 

These organizations represent a total 
of about 3,000,000 women, from every 
walk of life. 

In introducing the resolution I not 
only seek to carry out the wishes of those 
31 organizations of women, but to carry 
out the direct and specific pledges of 
the Republican national platforms of 
1940 and 1944. These planks were unan- 
imously approved by the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions, 1940 and 1944. The 
plank approved by the Republican Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago in 1944 is 
as follows: 

We favor submission by Congress to the 
States of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women. We favor job opportunities in the 
post-war world open to men and women 
alike without discrimination in rate of pay 
because of sex. 


As we recall, the Demncratic platform 
in 1840 was silent on this important ques- 
tion. As evidence of the growing inter- 
est and acceptance of this proposal by 
the two major political parties, the Dem- 
ocrats aproved a plank in their platform 
in 1944 in which the following language 
was used: 

We favor legislation insuring equal pay for 
equal work regardless of sex. 

We recommend to Congress the submission 
of a constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 


It can be seen that the two great major 
political parties stand committed in 
favor of this proposed amendment. 
President Roosevelt and Senator Truman, 
Governor Dewey and Governor Bricker, 
as well as each and every Republican and 
Democratic Member of the House and 
Senate in accepting their respective 
nominations and in approving the plat- 
forms of their respective parties, and in 
receiving the support of the voters of the 
Nation, stand pledged to submit this 
amendment for the consideration of the 
people of the several States. Being a 
delegate to each of those national con- 
ventions and helping to adopt the plat- 
form, and being elected on the platform 
in 1940 and 1944, I feel in honor bound 
to do what I can to carry out this pledge 
of my party and myself. | 

Our distinguished Republican leader 
of the House, the Honorable JoserH W. 
MartTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, who gave 
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valuable aid in having the equal-rights 
plank placed in the 1944 Republican plat- 
form, said: 

I am for the amendment absolutely and 
unqualifiedly. 


Former Senator John W. Townsend, 
of Delaware, chairman of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial Campaign Committee, in 
commenting upon this plank in the Re- 
publican platform, stated: 

The Republican Party is proud to have been 
the first to carry the banner of equality for 
women. I am _ wholeheartedly for the 
amendment and believe it will not be long 
before it will take its place beside the suf- 
frage amendment in our National Consti- 
tution. - 


The distinguished Senator, Warren 
Austin, of Vermont, who presented the 
equal-rights amendment to the plat- 
form committee, said: 

This amendment is very close to my heart 
and I am particularly gratified that it will 
be placed in the Republic platform. I had 
the honor of submitting the favorable re- 
port of the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate to the Senate in the spring of 1944 and 
I am very happy that it has now been ap- 
proved by the whole Republican convention. 


The proposal received the commenda- 
tion of Governor Wills, of Vermont; Gov- 
ernor Bottolfson, of Idaho; Governor 
Schoeppel, of Kansas; Governor Vivian, 
of Colorado; Governor Bacon, of Dela- 
ware, and former Governor Landon, of 
Kansas, as well as other governors, 

Hon. Harrison Spangler, who was 
chairman of the National Republican 
Committee at the time of the convention 
of 1944, assured the National Woman’s 
Party before the session of that conven- 
tion began, that he had no doubt that 
the Republican Party would adhere to its 
traditional stand for justice and equal- 
ity, and again endorse the amendment. 
Following the endorsement of the 
amendment, he congratulated the women 
workers of the Republican Party for its 
consistent championing of this great 
cause. 

Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, general coun- 
sel of the National Republican Commit- 
tee, the Honorable B. Carroll Reece, na- 
tional committeeman from Tennessee, 
and scores of other Republican men and 
women of national prominence, com- 
mended the Republican convention on 
its action and are supporting actively and 
effectively this proposal. 

This amendment merely provides that 
there shall be no discrimination against 
women or men on account of sex. We 
know that many of our Federal laws and 
some of the laws of each of our 48 States, 
as well as some of the ordnances of cities 
and towns, discriminate against women 
on account of their sex. 

On the other hand, some Federal, 
State, and city laws discriminate unfairly 
against men, and deny to them the equal 
protection of the law. A case in point is 
the law which protects women against 
industrial poisons, but fails to give the 
Same protection to men exposed to ex- 
actly the same dangers to health and life. 
Under the proposed amendment, no such 
discriminatory laws would be valid. 

There are approximately as many 
women citizens as there aremen. These 
discriminations against a citizen or 
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group of citizens is undemocratic and 
un-American. 

Can anyone say that- women,are less 
intelligent or less patriotic than men? 
Statistics show that women own 65 per- 
cent of the savings accounts, 40 percent 
of all real estate, 60 percent of the total 
national wealth, and they are benefi- 
ciaries of 80 percent of the more than 
60,000,000 insurance policies outstanding. 
They have struggled heroically and pa- 
triotically in the building of our Nation, 
from the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock in 1620 and the earliest 
settlements in Virginia. They have car- 
ried on in loneliness and sorrow while 
their fathers and husbands and sons won 
glory on the battlefield, and they, too, 
have gone to war as nurses, WAC’s, 
WAVES, MARINES, SPARS,-. and 
WASPS. 

They have gone down’in the valley of 
the shadew of death and brought forth 
sons and trained these sons who have 
defended our country on land and sea, in 
the air, and under the sea. They have 
nursed and trained our children, brought 
joy and comfort, honor and success, to 
their husbands, sons, and daughters. 
They have been the builders and the 
chief supports of the three great pillars 
of our national structure—the home, the 
school, and the church. They have 
taken an active and intelligent part in 
the office, the shop, and the mill. They 
have come to the Nation’s rescue in help- 
ing to provide food, clothing, ships, 
planes, guns, tanks, shells, and other 
munitions of war. 

Who can say that men have surpassed 
them in science, art, music, literature, or 
government, when they have had a 
chance, even though they have been dis- 
criminated against by Federal and State 
laws? 

It was the heart and leadership of a 
woman that gave us the Red Cross, the 
Y. W. C. A., and many other great organi- 
zations, that touched the heart strings 
and the purse strings of the men and 
women of the world in aid of the needy 
and the distressed of every land, of every 
race, creed, and color. 

The home, the church, and the school; 
and these great humanitarian organiza- 
tions could survive without a man but 
not without a woman. 

If this amendment is ratified by three- 
fourths of the States, on and after 3 
years from that time there can be no 
discrimination by Federal or State laws 
on the basis of sex. This does not mean 
that there will be no difference between 
men and women in abilities, or in indus- 
trial, political, or social opportunities. 
It merely means that in the enactment 
of laws by Congress and by the legisla- 
tures of the several States, and by the 
ordinance of cities, neither men nor 
women shall be discriminated egainst 
on account of sex. 

This proposed amendment will not in- 
troduce any new principles into the 
American conceptions of justice and 
right. It will simply bring our Con- 


stitution and laws into harmony with 
the great fundamental principles upon 
which our Nation was founded, and for 
which we are fighting today. 

Let it be understocd that the proposed 
amendment is no attack or reflection on 
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the millions of industrious, patriotic, 
home-loving, God-fearing American 
fathers and husbands who sincerely and 
dearly love their wives, children, and 
homes. It provides merely that there 
shall be no legal discriminations against 
fathers, husbands, mothers, wives, or 
any other persons on account of sex. 


FIFTY CENTURIES OF STRUGGLE 


In the beginning of recorded history 
people were divided into two groups, one 
of which was a very small group whose 
members arrogated to themselves the 
right to become emperors, kings, dicta- 
tors, and masters over the others, and a 
much larger group, classed as depend- 
ents, slaves, or servants. They were gov- 
erned without their consent. They were 
held in subjugation by force. They 
yearned to be free. They desired re- 
ligious, political, social, and industrial 
freedom. They struggled through the 
centuries. Millions of them gave their 
lives for freedom. Occasionally empires 
and kingdoms were overthrown and the 
people enjoyed temporary liberty. 

Finally the British barons wrested 
from King John that great document, the 
Magna Carta. A few of the important 
rights of the barons were set out in 
writing, which King John was forced to 
sign. The common people and women 
had very little place in that great docu- 
ment. This large group struggled 
against oppression. Thousands of them 
left their home in Europe and sought 
homes in the New World. But the long 
arm of power and might of the few 
reached across the Atlantic and imposed 
their will upon those who came here 
seeking religious, political, social, and in- 
dustrial freedom. After nearly 80 years 
of struggle, in the American Revolution 
we broke the power of those oppressors. 

Our founding fathers wrote the Con- 
stitution. It is an immortal document. 
It is as high above the Magna Carta in 
human rights as the heavens are high 
above the earth. We achieved religious, 
political, social, and industrial freedom 
for the white men of America. But in 
that great instrument we sadly neglected 
to recognize the rights of white women, 
black men, and black women. Black men 
and black women remained slaves; white 
women for the most part were denied 
social, political, economic, and industrial 
liberty. 

We fought another great war to save 
this Nation and to free black men and 
black women. We adopted the thir- 
teenth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth 
amendments that made black men and 
black women free, and gave the black 
man the right to vote. But white 
women and black women were denied 
the right to vote. Until the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution was 
adopted, women, like idiots, aliens, and 
convicted criminals, were still without 
the right to vote except in a few States. 
I never could understand why we denied 
our mothers, our wives, the mothers of 
our children, this great group of patri- 
otic, liberty-loving citizens, the right to 
vote and placed them in a class with 
idiots, criminals, and aliens. 

It was my great good fortune to be a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago in 1916, and to serve 
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as a member of the resolutions commit- 
tee in that convention. A very substan- 
tial majority of that committee wrote a 
plank into the platform urging that 
American women be given the right to 
vote on the same terms as men. The 
convention approved that plank in the 
Republican platform. In 1918 I was 
elected a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I was sworn in on March 4, 
1919. President Wilson called an extra 
session of Congress, and after the House 
was organized and certain preliminaries 
were disposed of, the first vote that came 
up in the House was the adoption of the 
resolution proposing the amendment to 
the Federal Constitution giving Ameri- 
can women the right to vote. It was my 
pleasure to vote for this resolution. It 
was adopted, and later ratified by the 
States and became the nineteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
American mothers, wives, and sisters had 
the ballot. They were no ionger classed 
with criminals, idiots, and aliens. 

But American women are not entirely 
free politically, economically, socially, or 
industrially because of discriminatory 
laws passed by Congress, by legislatures 
of the several States, and by city ordi- 
nances. 

This proposed amendment will remove 
those discriminations and prevent the 
enactment of any more such laws in the 
future. It will make American women 
citizens of this great Nation in truth 
andin fact. Then American women can 
rejoice with American men in the reali- 
zation of the dreams of the common men 
and women of 50 centuries ago. 

In the near future I hope to discuss 
more in detail discrimination against 
women by reason of sex in the Federal 
and State laws and in the ordinances of 
towns and cities. 

In the community-property States, all 
property acquired by either spouse after 
marriage, except that acquired by gift 
or inheritance, is community property 
and belongs theoretically to the husband 
and wife equally. But, as a matter of 
fact, the husband usually has sole con- 
trol of it during the marriage and can use 
or dispose of it without the consent of 
the wife. Cases have been brought to 
the courts, and the right of the husband 
has been sustained to deny her the right 
to support her own children by a previ- 
ous marriage out of the income she has 
earned after marrying him. In some 
States he can will away his share of the 
community property, but she cannot will 
away a cent, if she dies first, even to her 
own children. And in some States she 
has to pay an inheritance tax before she 
can take possession of his share of the 
community property if he dies first; but, 
if she dies first, he enters automatically 
into possession of her share, without pay- 
ing any inheritance tax. 

Equally unfair are many laws relating 
to property rights under the common 
law. 

In some of the States, a woman may 
have, by her own efforts, bought and paid 
for lands, or she may have inherited the 

lands; yet she cannot sell these lands or 
any interest in them unless her husband 
joins in the conveyance. Any convey- 
ance made by her without his joining in 
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is null and void. On the other hand, the 
husband with real estate in his own 
name and perhaps acquired largely by 
the intelligence, industry, or funds of his 
wife, can legally sell and convey the 
lands. Of course, if the wife should out- 
live the husband, she could assert dowry 
rights. 

In many other States the earnings of 
the wife and minor children belong to 
the husband. In some jurisdictions the 
mother may be a woman of excellent 
character, industrious, and the real head 
of the family, while the husband may be 
the opposite type. Yet the father is fa- 
vored as the legal guardian of the chil- 
dren. This is sometimes very unfortu- 
nate. I remember a little fellow, 8 years 
of age, who had both his feet cut off by 
a railroad train. The railroad denied lia- 
bility. It was necessary to institute an 
action against the railroad. The father 
insisted on his legal right to be appointed 
guardian of his young son. The mother 
was an intelligent, hard-working woman 
with most exemplary habits. The father 
was just the opposite. The railroad 
agents, knowing the unreliability of the 
father, without consulting me or the 
mother, entered into a compromise set- 
tlement, settling the lawsuit for $250. 
We managed, after considerable effort to 
have this settlement set aside and finally 
collected from the railroad approxi- 
mately $13,000. This mother would 
never have thought of selling her child’s 
two feet for $250 if she had been joint 
guardian of her child. 

I know a man not far from my home 
who had a wife and 12 children, ranging 
from a few months to 16 years of age. 
They were all at home. They owned no 
land, no personal property except their 
meager clothing and household goods 
and one fine Jersey cow. The mother 
was responsible for the family having one 
cow. The cow was the mainstay of the 
family. The father traded that fine 
Jersey cow for an old second-hand Ford 
car. No persuasion could have induced 
that mother to have made such an im- 
provident trade. But under the laws of 
Kentucky the father had the legal right 
to swap the family cow for this old Ford. 

In many States married women are not 
permitted to teach in public schools, or 
if a woman should be a teacher and 
marry, she would forfeit her right to 
teach even though she might be the sole 
support of her husband and children, 
These laws do not apply to men. 

In one or more States women are not 
allowed to hold a position as clerk, secre- 
tary, or stenographer to any committee 
of the legislature. In many jurisdictions 
the causes or grounds for divorce are 
much more rigid against women than 
against men. In a number of States 
matters relating to women are still gov- 
erened by the old common law, or its 
principles. The old common law gave 
very little recognition to the political, 
economic, social, or industrial rights of 
women. Insome States men May marry 
again on same day on which a divorce is 
granted them, while women must wait 10 
months before they can again marry. 

In some States and some cities women 
may be required to work longer hours 
than men and receive less pay for identi-« 
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cal services. There is no State in the 
United States in which there are not one 
or more glaring discriminations under 
their respective laws against women on 
account of sex. 

In many States intelligent, loyal, and 
patriotic women do not have the rights 
accorded to aliens and persons convicted 
of crimes in this country. 

May I repeat that this amendment 
merely proposes that neither Congress 
nor State Legislatures nor city councils 
may pass any law that will discriminate 
against women or men by Treason of sex. 
There is no more reason for discrimi- 
nation of this sort than there would be 
for discriminating against men or.women 
in the right to vote. 

We should, without further delay, sub- 
mit to the States for ratification this 
constitutional amendment and grant 
equal justice under the law. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
the balance of the time on this side. 

Mr. Speaker, my criticism of this meas- 
ure is that it does not go far enough. It 
is not a work-or-fight bill. Until the 
Congress adopts such a measure it will 
have failed to recognize that total war 
calls for total service. 


DID THE PRESIDENT VIOLATE A STAT- 
UTE?—MORE THAN JUST ANOTHER 
PAY-OFP 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RrEcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, no one 
familiar with the political situation 
which has existed during the last several 
years should be amazed by the booting of 
Jesse Jones out of the Department of 
Commerce and the attempt to install 
therein Mr. Henry Wallace. 

The amazing aspect of the removal 
and the reward is the candor and the 
brutal frankness with which the Presi- 
dent puts on fair, clean, white paper the 
sordid, brutal nature of his action. 

The political corruption of this admin- 
istration has long been a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Several years ago a 
Senate committee, controlled by members 
of the Democratic Party, disclosed that 
money appropriated by Congress for the 
relief of the needy and the unfortunate, 
the hungry, the cold, and the sick had 
been used for political purposes, That 
is a matter of record. 

The deal by which the. Communist, 
Earl Browder, was released from the Fed- 
eral penitentiary in return for his politi- 
cal support for the fourth-term candi- 
date, was equaled only by the corrupt 
methods by which Boss Tweed, Tammany 
Hall, the Pendergast and other city po- 
litical machines attained their ends. 

The administration’s blocking of legis- 
lation which would have ended one phase 
of Dan J. Tobin’s teamsters’ racketeering 
in the city of New York was paid for by 
the political support of Tobin’s union in 
the last election. 

Payments of Federal money have been 
made, first to one group and then to an- 
other, each with the idea that it was 
bread cast upon the waters, which, when 
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it returned, would take the shape of bal- 
lots in the box. Over and over again the 
administration has paid, by the granting 
of special favors, for the political support 
of Phil Murray and the Communists in 
his organization. 

In the last campaign, when the 
ungodly and subversive Communists 
crawled into bed with the President, 
instead of kicking them out, he merely 
told them to roll over. 

A Democratic Member of the other 
body, as long ago as June of 1937, from 
the floor of the Senate frankly and accu- 
rately said: 

The last election was carried by people 
who were getting favors from the Govern- 
ment, people who were subsidized by the 
Government, people who were on relief rolls, 
and people who were sanctioning the in- 
vasion of private property and its occupa- 
tion, as is being done now. 


Jesse Jonés, because of his honesty, his 
competency, his square dealing, had the 
confidence of the Congress, and billions 
of dollars were voted, extraordinary pow- 
ers were granted, to the agencies which 
he headed because the Congress believed 
the money would be spent, the power 
exercised, by Jesse Jones, in the interest 
of national welfare. He has been a faith- 
ful public servant and as his reward he 
is publicly kicked out of the Cabinet to 
make way for Sidney Hillman’s P. A. C.’s 
1948 Presidential candidate. 

To Mr. Jones the President wrote: 

This is a very difficult letter to write— 
first, because of our long friendship and 
splendid relations during all these years 
and also because of your splendid services 
to the Government and the excellent way 
in which you have carried out the many 
difficult tasks during these years. 


Did the President find it difficult to put 
on the mask of hypocrisy? Did his con- 
science hurt him because he was about 
to sneak a knife into the back of an 
efficient public servant? 

In the second paragraph of his letter, 
the President wrote that he had told 
Wallace at the end of the campaign, and 
note that phrase—at the end of the cam- 
paign—that, because of his services in 
the campaign, he deserved almost any 
job which he—Wallace—thought he 
could satisfactorily perform. So Wallace 
picked the job—a job in the Cabinet, the 
one in which he could do the greatest 
harm to American institutions, to Amer- 
ican business, which he has consistently 
berated; in which he could have the 
' greatest opportunity to remake Amer- 
ica—and the President gave it to him. 

The President was careful to state that 
“at the end of the campaign” he had 
promised a job to Wallace. 

If a job, directly or indirectly, by word, 
letter, or by inference, was promised to 
Mr. Wallace prior to the election, in 
return for political support during the 
campaign, then President Roosevelt vio- 
lated section 249 of title 2 of the United 
States Code, which reads: - 


It is unlawful for any candidate to di- 
rectly or indirectly promise or pledge the 
appointment, or the use of his influence or 
support for the appointment of any person 
to any public or private position or employ- 
ment, for the purpose of procuring support 
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in his candidacy. (Feb. 28, 1925, ch. 368, title 
III, sec. 310, 43 Stat. 1073.) 


Business—political and other kinds of 
business—is transacted through word of 
mouth, by writing, or by agreements 
which are implied. 

There is an implied promise where the 
conduct on the part of one leads another 
to believe that, if certain things are 
done, the one doing them will be re- 
warded. 

Was Mr. Wallace led to believe, by 
word or act, or by surrounding circum- 
stances, that, if he relinquished his am- 
bition, his desire to be the Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee in 1944, or, if defeated 
in that ambition, he wholeheartedly 
supported the New Deal, he would re- 
ceive some reward? If he was, then he 
was “promised” something. 

Was there, prior to Wallace’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Commerce, an 
understanding, explicit or implied, be- 
tween the President and Mr. Wallace 
that Mr. Wallace should have some po- 
litical position with the administration 
in return for support of the President, 
the administration, the New Deal cause, 
during the then pending campaign? 

In the New York Times of July 12, 
1944, under date of July 11, Arthur 
Krock wrote: 

Four years ago, when the President was 
informed on the telephone by his floor man- 
agers at the Chicago convention that the 
leaders were about to nominate him for a 
third term but were resisting his selection 
of Henry A. Wallace as running mate Mr. 
Roosevelt sent word that his acceptance 
would be conditional on the choice of Mr. 
Wallace. 


That is a statement to the effect that 
Mr. Roosevelt would not accept a nomi- 
nation at the hands of his party unless 
Mr. Wallace was rewarded by being 
nominated as Vice President. 

That statement on the part of the 
President is sufficient to show that, in 
1940, the President was at least willing 
to exert his political power to give a po- 
litical nomination to Mr. Wallace. 

On July 14, 1944, and prior to the 
Democratic National Convention, ac- 
cording to the New York Times, the 
President wrote a letter, which reads as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HovUsE, WASHINUTON 
Hyde Park, N. Y., July 14, 1944. 

My Dear SENATOR JACKSON: In the light 
of the probability that you will be chosen as 
permanent chairman of the convention, and 
because I know that many rumors accompany 
all conventions, I am wholly willing to give 
you my own personal thought in regard to 
the selection of a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. Ido this at this time because I expect 
to be away from Washington for the next few 
days. 

The easiest way of putting it is this: I 
have been associated with Henry Wallace 


-during his past 4 years as Vice President, 


for 8 years earlier while he was Secretary 
of Agriculture, and well before that. I like 
him and I respect him and he is my personal 
friend. For these reasons I personally 
would vote for his renomination if I were 
a delegate to the convention. 

At the same time I do not wish to appear 
in any way as dictating to the convention, 
Obviously the convention must do the de- 
ciding. And it should—and I am sure it 
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will—give great consideration to the pros 
and cons of its choice. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Samvuet D. JACKSON, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


The convention was held. Sidney 
Hillman was demanding that Mr. Wal- 
lace be given the Vice Presidential nom- 
ination. On the question of whether the 
President then deserted Mr. Wallace and 
agreed to accept Mr. Truman, I find no 
direct evidence. We do know that Mr. 
Wallace acquiesced in the arrangement 
and the query naturally arises, Did the 
President, directly or indirectly, prom- 
ise, by inference or otherwise, to give Mr. 
Wallace a position with the administra- 
tion, and did Mr. Wallace acquiesce and 
in return campaign for the fourth term? 

James B. Reston, in a special to the 
New York Times, which was published 
August 11, 1944, wrote: 

President Roosevelt recently reassured Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace that he wants 
him to have an important place in the Gov- 
ernment if the Roosevelt administration is 
returned tc office in November. 

Mr. Roosevelt is said to have sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Wallace congratulating him on 
his fight for the Democratic Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination and telling him that so long 
as the present administration remained in 
Office an important post would be open to 
him. 

Was that statement by Mr. Roosevelt 
held out as an inducement to Mr. Wallace 
to do a little campaigning for the fourth 
term and thereafter, because of it, did 
he speak for the administration. 

If Mr. Wallace thinks or feels as does 
the average, normal human being, he 
must have been somewhat disappointed 
by his failure to receive the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. Undoubtedly, Mr. 
Wallace knew that, if the President de- 
sired to exert his power at the Chicago 
convention, he could have forced through 
the nomination of Mr. Wallace. 

If Mr. Roosevelt had said in July of 
1944, as he did prior to the convention 
of 1940, that he would not accept the 
Presidential nomination unless Mr. Wal- 
lace was nominated as his running mate, 
does anyone doubt but that Wallace 
would have been nominated as the Vice 
Presidential candidate? 

Disappointed and chagrined as he 
must have been because of the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to go all out for him, did 
Mr. Wallace need encouragement in or- 
der to bring him out wholeheartedly, en- 
thusiastically, and vigorously in support 
of the fourth term? If he did, he must 
certainly have received it when the Pres- 
ident sent him a message telling him 
that “‘so long as the present administra- 
tion remained in office an important post 
would be open to him—Wallace.” 

Was the “important post” to which the 
President made reference and which he 
promised would be open to Mr. Wallace 
“as long as the present administration 
remained in office” to be a gift or a re- 
ward for past services, or was it held out 
as an inducement for Mr. Wallace to get 
into the collar and really plow in the 
political field a few furrows which would 
bring home the votes at the November 
election. 
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Perhaps we are not justified in saying 
what was in Mr. Roosevelt’s mind when 
he gave Mr. Wallace the assurance of 
an important post in the administra- 
tion “so long as the present administra- 
tion remained in office.” We are justi- 
fied, however, in looking at his words; 
and the Times quotes Mr. Roosevelt as 
telling Mr. Wallace that he wanted him 
to have an important place in the Gov- 
ernment if—just note that word “if’— 
the Roosevelt administration is returned 
to office in November. 

Was that a gentle hint that the pros- 
pect of a job would be made better “if” 
Mr. Wallace got out and campaigned? 

Did Mr. Wallace know the meaning of 
that little word “if”? Did that sentence 
mean that “if the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is returned to office in November”; 
did it mean that “so long as the present 
administration remains in office,” a po- 
litical job would be open to Mr. Wallace, 
“if” Wallace went out on the hustings 
and did his stunt; and if his efforts were 
successful and the President was re- 
elected, Wallace would get a job? If it 
did and the President so meant it and 
Wallace so understood it, then did the 
President violate the statute? 

Are we justified in believing that Mr. 
Wallace understands ordinary language, 
is actuated by ordinary intelligence? 
Would not the average man under like 
circumstances be led to believe and un- 
derstand not only that if the adminis- 
tration remained in office he would get a 
job but that if he wanted a job he had 
better get out and see that the adminis- 
tration was returned to office at the com- 
ing election? 

In his article of the 26th, David Law- 
rence asked if the President disregarded 
another statute forbidding political re- 
wards when he sent Wallace’s nomina- 
tion to the Senate. Lawrence quoted 
section 61b of title 18 of the United 
States Code, which reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person, directly 
or indirectly, to promise any employment, 
position, work, compensation, or other bene- 
fit, provided for or made possible in whole 
or in part by any act of Congress, to any 
person as consideration, favor, or reward for 
any political activity or for the support of 
or opposition to any candidate or any politi- 
cal party in any election.” 


He then cited the President’s letter of 
January 20, 1945, to Jesse Jones and 
stated that the President attempted to 
give the office of Secretary of Commerce 
to Mr. Wallace as a reward for his politi- 
cal activities. But if he did, that alone 
would not be a violation of the statute. 

Mr. Lawrence overlooks the fact that 
a man may be rewarded for political 
activities without violating any statute. 
The statute to which he makes reference 
and the one which I have cited makes it 
an offense only if the reward is given 
in fulfillment of a promise, express or 
implied, for political support. 

As I read the two sections, if an indi- 
vidual goes out and without any promise 
of reward by way of appointment to a 
political office supports either a candi- 
date, an administration, or a program, 
there is no reason why he cannot be 
rewarded for his support. 

On the contrary, if his support is given 
because of a promise of political prefere 
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ment, express or implied, then if the re- 
ward is bestowed as a result of that 
promise, the one giving it is guilty of a 
violation of both sections. 

If Mr. William K. Hutchinson, head of 
the International News Service in Wash- 
ington, in his dispatch quoted by Mr. 
Lawrence was correct, in his statement 
that Mr. Roosevelt, prior to the election, 
sent Wallace a telegram reading: “Tell 
Mrs. Wallace not to make any move to 
leave Washington. There will always be 
a place in my household for you,” and 
if Mr. Roosevelt intended by that wire to 
advise Wallace that he would have a 
place in the administration in return 
for Wallace’s support, and later Wal- 
lace, relying on the promise, supported 
the administration and was appointed to 
be Secretary of Commerce, then it might 
be said that the President had violated 
the sections above referred to. 

If the foregoing quotations are true, 
is it not the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Mr. Biddle, to institute an inves- 
tigation, present the matter to a grand 
jury, to ascertain whether Mr. Roose- 
velt, in appointing Mr. Wallace, has vio- 
lated section 249 of title 2 of the United 
States Code, part of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, or section 61b of title 18? 

It might be well to call Mr. Reston 
and all those who are familiar with po- 
litical events at the Chicago convention 
and since, so that the people may know 
whether the Chief Executive has been 
unjustly maligned or whether a Federal 
statute has been violated. 

Is there a fairly well-defined public 
opinion that the appointment of Mr. 
Wallace was in part influenced by the 
fact that he had,,during the campaign, 
as the President wrote, “displayed the 
utmost devotion to our cause, traveling 
almost incessantly and working for the 
success of the ticket in a great many 
parts of the country,” and that Wallace’s 
campaigning was inspired by the hope of 
a political reward? 

Some people seem to believe that the 
appointment was in part a reward for 
political service rendered during the last 
campaign. A _ searching investigation 
should be made so that, if that opinion is 
unfounded, the people’s faith in their 
Chief Executive may be reinforced. 

In brief, the question is, was the ap- 
pointment the fulfillment of a promise, 
direct or implied, made to Mr. Wallace 
in return for his political support? 

Whether the President did or did not 
violate a Federal statute, it is now evi- 
dent to the youth of the land that a 
faithful, honest, efficient public official, 
who has given years of his life to the 
service of his country, can and will be 
publicly kicked out of office in order that 
a political supporter, who has few quali- 
fications for the job, may be rewarded 
for that support. What a disgusting, 
nauseating example to put before the 
innocent, honest, patriotic youth of 
America who heretofore have believed 
that the good and faithful servant would 
at least, if not rewarded, be treated 
justly. 

The President, by his own letter, stands 
disclosed, not as a man thinking first of 
the interest of his country, of an efficient 
administration, but as one who will ad- 
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vance his political interests, the politica] 
interests of his friends, at the expense of 
the public service. 

The President’s letter was amazing 
only because of his confession that he 
was using a public office and public funds 
to pay a private political debt. 

Back over the years, the youth of our 
land have been told to look to the official 
acts of Washington and Lincoln as ex- 
amples of honesty, of truthfulness, of 
faithful public service, devotion to one’s 
country. The boys and girls were in- 
spired to follow in the footsteps of those 
true Americans—to strive to be honest, 
truthful, self-sacrificing, and wholly de- 
voted to our country and its institutions, 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s firing of 
Jones, whose record of disinterested pub- 
lic service he praised, to make available a 
highly important public office as a reward 
for political work, is a sorry, sordid ex- 
ample to place before American youth. 
It tends to disillusion them, impair their 
faith in public officials. The President 
should give more thought to the war, 
less to the political arena. 

Harry Whiteley, editor of the Dowagiac 
Daily News of Dowagiac, Mich., on the 
22d last expressed views which are sim- 
ilar to those of many an editor outside 
the great metropolitan districts. It is as 
follows: 

One of the first of the campaign pay-offs 
is revealed today as the announcement is 
made that Henry Wallace, he of the cowlicky 
hair, is to replace Jesse Jones, the pillar of 
financial stability, in the office of Secretary 
of Commerce. So far as we are concerned it 
fits the pattern that a small majority of the 
voters wished on themselves. Not having 
any responsibility in the matter we expect to 
sit back and watch the writhers writhe and 
the left-wingers cheer, without a pang for 
either of them, and no self-pity. The raw 
brutality, the simpering sentimentality, and 
the cold-blooded political practicality of the 
appointment should leave us stuttering, 
gasping for breath and alarmed for our sacred 
institutions, but it doesn’t. It leaves us sort 
of sick a good deal like seasickness, but we 
have been tossed by the waves for 12 long 
years so why should we not be getting used 
to it? We have in this replacement the com- 
plete picture of new dealism in its natural, 
raw state. Mr. Jones, long the hero of the 
cash boxer, the exemplar of business as prac- 
ticed by the New Deal when it first went into 
the lists, having run his course in the fullness 
of time, gives up to the delightfully naive— 
or isn’t he naive—Wallace with the unkempt 
hair and the rough-carved mug, whose eyes, 
filled with the light of mysticism, are never- 
theless turned directly on the glory seat, and 
whose strategy is to cash in to the full on 
the present wave of paternalism and land 
himself right in the chair of the Great White 
Father, providing he can ever wear the pres- 
ent occupant down and out. Mr. Wallace 
has played the game according to the old 
story books. He has risen from the ranks 
and made his sacrifice and contributed his 
philosophy, which is to solve all the world’s 
problems without much work and revamp 
our social and economic structure here at 
home so that instead of the dread ogre of 
capitalism which has throttled the worker 
and made slaves out of everybody, to their 
great profit, we shall have the fine upstand- 
ing figure of the labor organizer in the person 
of the outlander Sidney Hillman, leading the 
way to fame and glory, at the country’s 
expense. And instead of a chicken in every 
pot and two cars in every garage, we are to 
have eternal bliss in the way of social se- 
curity in which everybody supports every- 
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body else but no one does too much work. 
That is the ultimate goal and now, under 
Henry Wallace, we expect to reach it imme- 
diately, or possibly not later than we get the 
war over. It is all so simple and we now 
have so simple a mind to direct the economic 
phases—a mind in tune. As we said before, 
we enjoy these scenes no end, having no 
responsibility for them. We like to see the 
Rooseveltian plan unfold itself in such grand 
exhibitions as this, and we only hope that 
the dear old country which has punished 
itself with so many penitential flagellations 
the past 12 years will not faint under the 
latest impositions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a 
letter from Mr. Crowley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is gon 
-greeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
1 ill (H. R. 1752) to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee .f the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 1752, with Mr. 
Woonprvo of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the Will was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr, MAY. Mr, Chairman, I yield my- 
self 30 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 8th day of De- 
cember 1941, the Congress of the United 
States passed a resolution in which it 
placed subject to the will and disposi- 
tion of the Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of the United States the 
entire personnel of the Army and the 
Navy. It declared war against Japan, 
and to effectuate that declaration and 
bring about the winning of the war with 
complete victory it placed at the disposal 
of the Commander in Chief the entire 
resources of this Nation. 

Prior to that time the Congress of the 
United States, believing that we saw ap- 
proaching war clouds, had enacted what 
is known as the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 which brought into 
the armed forces up to that time about 
two and one-half million young men of 
this country. In order that that declara- 
tion might be made effective the Congress 
later extended the provisions of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and that extension will terminate, un- 
less the Congress takes other action, on 
the 15th day of next May, less than 6 
months. The pending bill (H. R. 1752) 
is an amendment to that act. 
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When introduced, that bill was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
We conducted rather extensive hearings 
at which we undertook to give reason- 
able opportunity to those who were for 
and those who were against it. I think 
we did a fair job of that. I have en- 
joyed rather than resented the debate 
here today on the rule, some of which 
was rather critical of the bill but that 
is within the right of the Members of 
the House of Representatives. I hope 
that when I undertake to discuss this 
bill on the merits that I will confine my- 
self to such statements as will enable 
me when I vote to vote consistent with 
my talk. 

I want to get over to the membership 
of this committee the admission that I, 
myself, am not entirely satisfied with the 
bill. I wanted a work-or-fight bill. I 
wanted it so that when a man was re- 
classified he would be made immediately 
available for induction in the armed 
forces if he refused to go to work. What 
this bill actually is, in my judgment, 
is a bill to provide a system by which 
aman must either work, fight, or go to 
jail or pay a fine. But it is surrounded 
with all kinds of precautionary protec- 
tion to the man who is to be inducted. 

Let me now give you briefly some of 
the salient things about the bill. 

First of all, the bill does not come into 
effect until all methods or means by 
voluntary action have been exhausted. 
I do not want you to forget that. It is 
compulsory only as a last resort. 

The bill provides that, in addition to 
his liability for training and service in 
the land or naval forces, every registrant 
between the ages of 18 and 45 who is 
not a member of the armed forces or 
not exempt or deferred from training 
and service shall be liable to perform 
work in an activity in war production or 
in support of the national health, safety, 
or interest, or in an agricultural endeavor 
essential to the war effort. 

It provides that any man between 18 
and 45 may be directed to leave non- 
essential work and enter war-work as 
near his own community as possible. 

It provides that veterans have a pre- 
ferred status as far as being directed 
into essential work is concerned. The 
Selective Service may postpone calling 
veterans for war jobs. 

The bill provides that any man di- 
rected into war industry must be given 
a reasonable choice of employers with 
the right to appeal under the provision 
of the Selective Service Act if a decision 
adverse to him is rendered. 

It provides that conscientious objectors 
may be excused from civilian war work 
and directed to take employment in the 
national interest. 

It provides for the determination of 
essential war plants and facilities on the 
basis of geographical areas—and I think 
this is vitally important—types of activi- 
ties, types of occupations within activ- 
ities, and types of plants, facilities, and 
farms, and that determination rests with 
the Director of War Mobilization or any 
agency authorized by him. 

It provides that local selective service 
boards are given the responsibility of 
determining whether any registrant 
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shall be frozen into a job or be directed 
into more essential war work. 

The bill also provides that the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion shall from time to time after con- 
ference with other agencies, including 
labor, agriculture, and government, cer- 
tify or cause to-be certified to the Di- 
rector of Selective Service the extent to 
which in the various areas the plants, 
facilities, and farms are available for re- 
cruiting by management, labor, agricul- 
ture, and government, and whether or 
not they have failed to meet the emer- 
gency. That means, of course, if they 
have already met it by voluntary meth- 
ods, he does not have to make a certifi- 
cation. That comes back again to the 
proposition that it is not mandatory 
until voluntary methods have been ex- 
hausted. 

The penalty provisions do not apply 
unless a person against whom they are 
sought to be enforced is found to be 
guilty of willfully violating the act; in 
other words he must be a willful vio- 
lator. 

A person volunteering for or ordered 
to employment shall receive the same 
travel and subsistence pay during such 
travel that he would receive if the re- 
quest constituted an order to report for 
induction at the place of his employ- 
ment, and similar travel and subsist- 
ence back to the place from which he was 
first requested or allowed to travel, by 
making application within 30 days after 
the date of separation from the employ- 
ment. 

Finally we give all of these men who 
may be inducted into industry, under 
what has been called “compulsion,” the 
benefit of the provision of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, and that is 
the act which Congress passed to give to 
the courts the right to suspend the en- 
forcement of executions and judgments, 
to refuse to oust a tenant, and to provide 
for his defense by the district attorney in 
the district where he resides. Those are 
some of the general provisions that have 
been made in the legislation in order to 
constitute a safeguard for all of these 
men so as not to be caught by too strin- 
gent a form of legislation. As I said 
awhile ago, I make no apology for believ- 
ing that a man who deliberately refuses 
to work or deliberately fails to work in 
an essential war plant at home, in per- 
fect safety, in order that the men on the 
battle fronts of the world may have the 
munitions and arms and equipment and 
clothing, ought to be inducted into the 
military service without ceremony and 
required to take a gun and go to the 
battle front. Those are my views. They 
may be a little strong, but it is just what I 
believe, and I am frank enough to tell 
it to you. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did the 
gentleman and his committee find out 
about how many men and women were 
engaged in essential war plants of the 
country? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Philip Murray, of the 
C. I. O., testified, my recollection is, that 
there are about 53,000,000. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How 
many workers is it proposed to obtain 
by this bill? How many men and women 
do we need in industry? 

Mr. MAY. We need 900,000 for the 
armed services and 700,000 for industrial 
work, or 1,600,000 total. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Now, do 
those persons who are drafted or taken 
in under this procedure receive the same 
wages as those who are there in the 
plants; that is, those who have gone in 
voluntarily? 

Mr. MAY. Why, of course, they will 
be put on the same wage scale as those 
who have already entered those indus- 
tries. I am sure there will not be any 
employer in industry who would want 
to start out discriminating between his 
employees because the Government said 
to certain of these employees, “You must 
come in and work here.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am 
coming right to that point. We know 
there are tens of millions who_have gone 
in voluntarily and are working in those 
plants. They are not given the benefits 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
Act. Upon what theory do we give to 
those people who have stayed out and 
who refuse to go in, whom we now have 
to force in, on what theory do we give 
them additional benefits over those who 
have already gone in? I am asking the 
gentleman for information. 

Mr. MAY. Upon the same theory that 
the Congress proceeded on when we 
passed the bill here to authorize the 
migration of people from one section of 
the country to another to aid in the agri- 
cultural effort in other parts of the coun- 
try, when we passed an act providing, 
I think it was, $100,000,000, to provide 
for their transportation to and from 
work. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But this 
goes a little further. It gives these peo- 
ple these benefits that the soldiers and 
sailors have. It gives them civil rights 
and exemptions, such as exemption from 
being dispossessed for nonpayment of 
rent and exemption from a judgment 
being levied against them, and so forth. 
My point is—and I am asking for infor- 
mation—why should this group be fa- 
vored in that respect over those who are 
patriotically going in and doing the job 
without being forced to do so? 

Mr. MAY. Those who have already 
been in the jobs for 2 or 3 years have been 
provided for with reference to their 
transportation, so far as the Army had 
to do with them and so far as the Navy 
had to do with them. We merely state 
that these men who are required to work 
in these plants where perhaps they do 
not want to go, if they do go and work 
there, they ought to have their transpor- 
tation to and from those plants. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As a 
committee, we would want to have this 
information. We do give them an added 
inducement, do we not, to go into these 
plants and work? 

Mr. MAY. Well, we hope they will 
regard it as an added inducement, and 
that by reason of it they will not hesitate 
to go in, and that this bill would become 
effective under a voluntary system. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iam not 
referring to transportation. I am re- 
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ferring to the civil benefits for soldiers 
and sailors, 

Mr. MAY. I cannot yield further to 
the gentleman. I must yield to some 
other gentleman. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am inter- 
ested in paragraph (n) (1) on page 1, 
with reference to classification of farm- 
ers. I am interested in knowing how far 
the Director of War Mobilization may 
go in saying to one farmer or one class 
of farmers “You will have to close down 
your farm and engage in something else.” 
For instance, under this bill will the Di- 
rector be able to say to a cotton farmer 
or to a cane farmer, “You have to cease 
farming operations and go to Nebraska 
and raise wheat”? Would such a thing 
be possible under this bill? 

Mr. MAY. I do not think it would be 
possible. Furthermore the plan of the 
bill as contemplated by the committee is 
that men shall be utilized in the com- 
munity where they live, just as far as 
possible. If a man owns a cotton farm 
in Georgia it would be against the spirit 
of the legislation to move him to Cali- 
fornia to grow fruit, or to move him up 
into Michigan to grow potatoes, or to 
Nebraska to grow wheat. I have no idea 
in the world that a man with the experi- 
ence, intelligence, and patriotism of Mr, 
James F. Byrnes would resort to any 
such method. The gentleman, of course, 
knows about as much about what is in 
his mind as I do, and I am not speaking 
about his mind. I am perfectly willing, 
however, to risk the judgment of Justice 
Byrnes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Did I understand 
the chairman to say that where a man 
refused to abide by the law, and was 
convicted, he could pay a fine or be sent 
to jail for the violation? 

Mr. MAY. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. MICHENER. Suppose he goes out 
from jail or leaves the courthouse after 
paying the fine and continues in his way- 
ward conduct, could he be placed in 
jeopardy twice for the same offense? 

Mr. MAY. According to my reading 
of the Constitution he could not be 
placed in jeopardy twice for the same 
offense. I think that is expressly pro- 
hibited in the Constitution. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true, then 
the man who paid the fine would be ex- 
cused. 

Mr. MAY. He would be excused, for 
that particular violation, but he would 
be like a man who is charged with carry- 
ing a concealed weapon and who had 
been convicted once. If he carries that 
weapon on a different day, he has com- 
mitted a separate offense and could be 
convicted again. 

Mr. MICHENER. Then the Govern- 
ment would have to start proceedings all 
over again, serve notice, and go through 
all of it? 

Mr. MAY. I do not anticipate there 
will be many men who will pay a fine 
of $10,000 under this law; neither do 
I anticipate there will be many of them 
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who will want to go to jail for 5 years, 
Consequently I think the penalties in this 
bill will operate to the same extent that 
penalties operate in existing laws. They 
deter men from violating the law, par- 
ticularly if the penalties are severe, as 
they seem to be in this legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. Psychologically I 
agree with the gentleman, but in draft- 
ing a law I have always thought it better 
to think of possibilities rather than 
probabilities. My other question is this: 
As I understand the gentleman, he said 
that conscientious objectors would not 
be required to engage in war work. Does 
that mean that a man, by claiming he is 
a conscientious objector, will not be re- 
quired to work in any industry that is 
engaged in making equipment which 
the boys at the front need? 

Mr. MAY. That question will arise in 
the local draft boards where the man is 
known by the members of the board. He 
is their neighbor, and they will know 
about him as well as about his good or 
bad faith. They will determine the 
question of his good faith. If they know 
about him and know what his practices 
have been and what his conduct has been 
in the past they will determine it and 
decide it and decide where he shall work 
and direct him to do it. If he disobeys 
that order, then he is subject to the pen- 
alties of this bill. 

Mr, COLE of New York. As I under- 
stand the bill, it does not require any 
employer to hire a registrant who might 
apply for work. Is that correct? 

Mr. MAY. I do not believe it does. 

Mr. COLE of New York. What hap- 
pens in case a registrant is directed by 
Selective Service to apply for work, he 
applies for work but the employer refuses 
to hire him? 

Mr. MAY. It would-be his duty to go 
to a plant where he could be hired, In 
the first place, the local draft boards 
will not send men to plants which have 
an adequate supply of help but will send 
them to some plant in the vicinity of the 
man’s home where there is a shortage of 
manpower. If there is none in that com- 
munity they will look around the sur- 
rounding communities, referred to in this 
bill as an area, and find a place there for 
him, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the 
mere application by a registrant for a job 
does not exhaust his responsibility; ap- 
parently he must seek until he finds one; 
or will the effort be made to find one for 
him? Furthermore he is paid nothing 
for the extra trips he makes trying to find 
a job. Is that correct? 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield that I may answer the 
question? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. If the gentleman from 
New York will turn to page 4 of the bill 
beginning with line 13 and refer particu- 
larly to line 23 he will find that when the 
individual receives the notice from his 
draft board it is up to him to apply for 
employment and accept it when tendered 
to him. So, if employment is tendered to 
him he has discharged his obligation and 
is through unless his draft board should 
send him to another plant. But his oblie 
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gation specifically is to make application 
and to accept the employment tendered. 

Mr. MAY. I believe the gentleman 
from Texas misunderstood the question 
of the gentleman from New York. The 
question is: When he has been sent to a 
plant and is rejected whether he must go 
to another plant. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That is one 
of the questions. 

Mr. KILDAY. Whenever he is directed 
by his local board he has the specific duty 
to perform what his board directs him 
the same as a man directed to report for 
induction. 

Mr. COLE of New York. As I under- 
stand, the registrant must apply to a 
plant for work and if work is tendered to 
him he must accept it. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
jected then, according to the Chairman’s 
statement he must go to some other 
plant and make application. Is there 
any end to it? 

Mr. KILDAY. The bill does not spell 
out the regulations to be adopted or the 
system to be followed, but it is contem- 
plated that he will be directed where to 
apply for employment; and when he has 
done that he has discharged all the duty 
incumbent on him. 

Mr. COLE of New York. And does he 
receive travel allowance for making these 
applications? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; he receives travel 
allowance for going to the place where 
he is assigned to work. 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
that he is hired. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. But if he is 
not hired he gets no travel allowance? 

Mr. KILDAY. He is not going to a 
place unless he is hired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Then the bill 
contemplates that the draft board shall 
have authority to send a registrant to a 
particular place without the approval of 
the employer at that plant. 

Mr. KILDAY. It does not. I do not 
want to take up all the time of the chair- 
man, but it will take a great deal of time 

to go into the bill in detail; it will re- 
quire a great deal of discussion. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MAY. I yield for a question. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I wish to 
ask the gentleman two questions: First, 

Is it true as reported in the press that 
the question of constitutionality was not 
considered by the gentleman’s commit- 
tee? And, second, a related question: 
Why did the committee discriminate 
against the class of male citizens from 
18 to 45, who may be ill, disabled, or 
otherwise disqualified to do the work re- 
quired of others included in the bill? 

Mr. MAY. Answering the first ques- 
tion as to the committee’s not consider- 
ing the constitutionality of the legisla- 
tion, any such report is entirely in error. 
The committee studied at length the sub- 
ject of the constitutionality of the bill 
and sought the advice of counsel, con- 
sulted the decisions of the courts and 
determined for itself that it would be 
constitutional; or at least voted it out 
after discussing it, 


Assuming 


If he is re-* 
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In answer to the second question as 
to the age group 18 to 45 being discrim- 
inatory, it is not discriminatory as be- 
tween those within the age group. The 
question of whether we should have gone 
up to 60 years or any other age is a 
question that the committee decided, and 
in its judgment the committee included 
the age group 18 to 45, the same as that 
now fixed in the statute for inductions 
for military service. 

There is one other thing here I want 
to make clear for the committee and 
that is a statement that you have heard 
here on the floor today to the effect that 
this is an antistrike bill. It is not any- 
thing of the kind. It does not deal with 
the question of strikes at all. 

The question whether or not this is 
an antistrike bill was raised in refer- 
ence to section 2 in the Rules Commit- 
tee, and we left it up to the members of 
the committee to determine for them- 
selves just like the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee determined the matter 
for itself. We were asked whether or not 
should a hundred men quit a job or 
strike, they could be inducted as strikers 
under the provisions of this law and if 
that constituted a violation of it. The 
issue hinges entirely on the question 
whether or not a man’s relation of em- 
ployee to his employer has been broken. 
Under the decision of the courts, par- 
ticularly in the case of Jeffrey De Witt 
Insulater Co. v. National Labor Relations 
Board (91 Fed., 2d ed., 134) that mat- 
ter has been settled. In that case the 
question arose in this way: A bunch of 
workers had gone on strike. They were 
negotiating with their employer. The 
employer succeeded in getting enough of 
them to go back to work and resume op- 
erations on a particular day. When op- 
erations were resumed the group that 
were involved in the difficulty continued 
to stay out on strike. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit ex- 
pressly held that there was no termina- 
tion of the relationship of employer and 
employee, but that they were just a 
bunch of men out there saying to the 
employer, “When you accede to our de- 
mands we are ready to go. back to work.” 
They held that the relationship never 
having been terminated they did not 
come within the provisions of the act. 

This bill was written with a view of 
avoiding that very difficulty. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
minutes to speak about certain proposed 
amendments that we have heard dis- 
cussed which will probably be offered. I 
did not oppose granting an open rule be- 
cause the House of Representatives has 
a high degree of intelligence and its Mem- 
bers have great capacity to discriminate 
between what they ought to do and what 
they ought not to do. Therefore this bill 
comes to you under an open rule with the 
privilege of offering any amendment you 
want. However, I want to caution you 
against extraneous matter being injected 
into what we have tried to make a simple, 
plain, easily understood manpower bill. 

We had up both of the controversial 
amendments which I understand are to be 
offered, and the committee rejected them 
because we did not want to split the 
House of Representatives into two op- 
posing camps, fighting over something 
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that is not material to the vital question 
of backing up the men on the battle 
fronts of the world or over our home 
front manpower problems. We all know 
they are plenty difficult. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two questions 
to be settled here; they are plain and 
simple, and so far as I am concerned, 
I have already definitely settled them. 

“he first one is, are we going to take the 
advice and suggestions of the leaders of 
certain outside minority groups, or are 
we going to follow the suggestions and 
advice of our military leaders to whom 
we have delegated the responsibility of 
winning the war? 

Mr. COX. ‘Will the gentleman yield 
for just a moment? 

Mr. MAY. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. In the report that the gen- 
tleman’s committee filed on this bill 
there is incorporated a lefter to the Presi- 
dent from General Marshall. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman if General Mar- 
shall was not addressing himself to the 
gentleman’s bill then pending before his 
committee, which was really a work-or- 
fight measure? 

Mr. MAY. General Marshall’s letter 
was not directed to the committee, but it 
was joined in by Admiral King of the 
Navy and sent direct to the President of 
the United States, as I recall it merely 
suggested the military needs without ref- 
erence to any particular bill. 

Mr. COX. That letter was dated Jan- 
uary 16. 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

Mr. COX. The bill then pending be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee was a 
work-or-fight bill; is that not true. 

Mr.MAY. Ithought it was a work-or- 
fight bill. 

Mr. COX. And not the bill that the 
gentleman’s committee reported, the 
committee refusing to approve the bill 
to which the general was addressing him- 
self when he wrote the President. 

Mr. MAY. I will tell you how that 
happened. The committee very earnest- 
ly considered the propositions that were 
presented, and they were all presented. 
We were trying to bring to the House of 
Representatives, as I said a moment ago, 
a piece of legislation, without contro- 
versy, that everybody could support. We 
considered all those things and rejected 
them. I did not get, as I told you, what 
I wanted, and I never do. It is the re- 
sult of deliberation and thought and dis- 
cussion and information received. I 
want to say here now that the members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
never did a finer job of trying to co- 
operate with each other in this difficult 
situation. We brought here what we 
think is a bill without extraneous matters 
injected into it. We think it is a work- 
or-fight bill, very largely. We think it 
will do the job of getting the necessary 
manpower, and of controlling it after we 
get it, in the production of war materials 
and supplies for our armed forces. If 
we had not thought that, we would not 
have brought it to the floor of the House, 
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A court in the trial of matters coming be- 

fore him listens to the witnesses in per- 

son and his findings of fact, unless palpa- 
bly contrary to the evidence, are upheld 

on appeal and that is a sound rule. I 

think it applies with like justification to 

the procedure of a congressional com- 
mittee whose members hear and cross- 
examine the witnesses. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. Then what is the bill 
that the gentleman has brought in other 
than a bill to compel the IV-F’s, so- 
called, to get into war industry? Is that 
what the substance of the bill is? 

Mr. MAY. The first bill that I intro- 
duced provided that the Selective Serv- 
ice Bureau should reclassify anyone who 
was not at work or who refused to work 
and make him immediately available for 
induction into the armed forces. It 
stopped there. But the committee in its 
combined judgment decided that we had 
better adhere to the penalties set forth in 
the original Seléctive Training and Serv- 
ice Act, which provides for a fine of 
$10,000 and imprisonment of 5 years, 
either or both. 

Mr. O’HARA. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to say that the bill does what the 
National Selective Service Act already 
does. They are doing it out in my State, 
sending these IV-F’s to defense plants to 
work. They have been doing that. I 
think that is generally true all over the 
country. 

Mr.MAY. The administration and the 
war leaders asked for legislation, and 
they wanted the authority of the Con- 
gress of the United States rather than a 
mere set of regulations by any bureau, 
even though it is the same penalties set 
up under the Selective Training and 
Service Act. I think most Members of 
Congress feel that we should govern our 
people by law rather than Executive de- 
crees, 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman will 
agree with me that it is generally under- 
stood that the draft boards are sending 
IV-F’s into defense plants, and have been 
for some time, to work. 

Mr. MAY. They are sending anybody 
that qualifies under their regulations to 
go into the military service. I may say 
that this is not confined only to IV-€’s, 
but there is a group of some four or four 
and a quarter million men classified as 
IV-F’s within the ages of 18 and 45, and 
I think that is too great a reservoir of 
manpower to be dissipated and not uti- 
lized. I am still, Mr. Chairman, for the 
principle of work or fight. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I am yielding myself 
only a few moments at the present time to 
make some observations on the general 
situation in consideration of this bill. 
Later, at the close of the general debate, 
I shall take more time to answer any 
questions to be asked at that time. 

This is not a new subject for the House 
of Representatives. It has been before 
the Congress for 2 years. About 2 years 
ago the Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy asked for a National 
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Service Act. At about that time two Re- 
publican Members, one in the House, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAps- 
WORTH], and one in the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AuvsTIN], 
introduced such legislation. Lengthy 
hearings were held in both the Senate 
and House committees, consuming weeks. 
There are pages and pages of testimony 
on it. General Marshall and Admiral 
King have also upon numerous occasions 
asked for a National Service Act. 

I cannot help but be reminded that 
the situation today is not entirely unlike 
one 3 or 4 years ago, when questions of 
necessity were raised and questions of 
provisions were raised. This bill today 
is in effect nothing but a National Service 
Act for all males between the ages of 
18 and 45. It does not include women. 
It was introduced in the House as a so- 
called work-or-fight bill, but the mili- 
tary compulsion features were removed 
from the bill by an overwhelming vote. 

I believe most people today look upon, 
and certainly all men in the service feel, 
that the American Army and Navy uni- 
forms are sacred to patriotic service for 
our country. We have not reached the 
time when we will ever degrade that 
uniform by saying, “You work or have 
the privilege of wearing the uniform.” 
I may say that the testimony of the Navy 
Department was completely against any 
idea of military compulsion. From a 
practical point of view, the Navy testi- 
fied, they had no use for any more 
IV-F’s, and the Army said they could 
find very little use for them, anyway, 
and they had enough at the present time. 

One point has not been mentioned in 
discussing the provisions of the bill. 
There are 7,000,000 men in the United 
States between the ages of 38 and 45 not 
in the military service, a very large pool. 
It is much larger than the IV-F pool. 
Those men are all available for assign- 
ment to farms or to wood lots or to va- 
rious avocations at certain periods of the 
year when extra services will be required. 

I do not look upon this bill as perfec- 
tion; far from it. It is half-baked still. 
Some af the questions that are raised 
are as to the necessity. I remember that 
the question of necessity was raised in 
this House on the extension of selective 
service only 90 days before Pearl Har- 
bor, and some of the very men who voted 
to disband our Army are here today. 
Possibly they have the best right to op- 
pose this bill of any Members of the 
House. It was a question of necessity 
then, it is a question of necessity now. 
We say that the President said nothing 
about it before election. I do not think 
he did say very much about it. But the 
Army had asked for a National Service 
Act before that. Both parties through- 
out the campaign, while they may not 
have said too much about the necessity, 
and may have led a great many of us to 
believe that the war was going better 
than it was, stated their implicit con- 
fidence in our military leaders. I heard 
Governor Dewey make the statement on 
several occasions that, were he elected, 
he would continue the present superb 
leadership and back them to the limit. 
I heard many others say the same thing. 
None of us expected Von Rundstedt to 
create the bulge, The bulge cost us a 
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terrific number of men and the extreme 
hardship of fighting in the wintertime 
has caused us even more men. It has 
cost us at the rate of 3 to 1 in loss of 
equipment as against loss of equipment 
in normal temperatures and normal cli- 
mates. We have ail made mistakes. I 
have made mistakes on some of my votes, 
We made mistakes in predicting how the 
war was going. America is a Nation of 
extremists and it was only natural many 
thought the war would end October 17— 
November 5— December 23—oh, wonder- 
ful, but it did not end. At least I can 
say I never have thought it would end 
easily. We are now at hardpan. That 
is where we are today. We are at the 
hardpan. We have driven the enemy 
across France and across Belgium and 
now we are at the gates of Germany. 
“Anybody who thinks it is going to be 
easy, even from now on, is wrong. It 
is costing us lives, thousands of casualties 
every day and thousands of tons of 
equipment. I know of no better person 
to speak on necessity than General 
Marshall. General Marshall has testi- 
fied in the strongest terms not only fa- 
voring this piecemeal measure but for a 
real National Service Act. You are 
going to hear some very passionate ob- 
jections to this bill; and it is very easy 
to find reasonable grounds on which to 
base the objections. : 
Certainly I do not hope to see many 
men on this side of the aisle raise ob- 
jections on the basis of arguments of the 
P. A. C. It is very easy to lift words 
from their mouths as to whether produc- 
tion will go up or not. It is, to be sure, 
within their power to slow down produc- 
tion. We have reached the point where 
practically every family in the United 
States has a son or a nephew or brother 
in the Army or Navy. We have reached 
the point where almost every family in 
the United States has had a casualty 
somewhere in the picture, either missing 
or wounded or who has passed on for- 
ever. Regardless of who is President of 
the United States, or whether he has 
made mistakes; regardless of who is in 
control of the labor organizations; re- 
gardless of who is head of the National 
Association of Manufacturers; regard- 
less of how either party acts upon this 
bill in this House, I think the time has 
come when the average American citizen 
wants to be told what is the thing to do 
to win the war as quickly as possible and 
to lose as few more lives as possible. I 
think they are willing to listen to us, if 
they have not heard from anybody else. 
The greatest no man’s land in this bill 
in line with questions is: Is it an anti- 
strike bill? It is neither; because it does 
not say. There should be in this bill, 
for the benefit of labor I am talking now, 
provisions which say: “Nothing within 
the provisions of this act shall be con- 
strued to be against labor’s full right to 
collective bargaining, maximum hours 
and overtime.” If that were written in 
the bill the question asked by one of the 
gentlemen on the Committee on Rules 
would not be in order. This bill does not 
make absolute demands on anyman. He 
has some choice as to whether or not he 
will go into an open or closed plant. ‘But 
I think if we only put ourselves in the 
position of the young man with a rifle 
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overseas who believes in collective bar- 
gaining and believes in labor unions and 
in their right to strike—he may have an 
only brother or somebody there—I do not 
believe he would say, “he ought to join 
certain labor unions.” No. 

In addition to the provision for labor, 
that nothing in the act will mitigate 
against collective bargaining and all the 
rights now enjoyed by them, there must 
be a provision giving any man the right 
not to join a union if he so chooses to do. 
I may say for the benefit of those who 
have inquired about the matter that such 
an amendment, covering both points in 
full, is going to be offered, and if that 
emendment is not agreed to in the House, 
I hope there will be a roll call on this 
preposal. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 11 minutes. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Kiipay]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, when 
this proposal first came to the House I 
was one of those who was skeptical as 
to the necessity for it. I believe if you 
will refer to the early part of the hear- 
ings you will see I could not conceal my 
skepticism in the questions propounded 
to various witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee. However, our pur- 
pose in holding hearings, as always, was 
to determine the true situation as it 
exists. After having spent the weeks 


which we did spend in the consideration 
of this bill I am now convinced that it is 
essential to the war effort. 

In that connection I would like to say 


to you the hearings prove that within 
the first 6 months of 1945 there is neces- 
sity for 1,600,000 additional men. Nine 
hundred thousand of those men are to 
enter the armed forces—the Army and 
the Navy. That is the program of the 
War Department. Those are the de- 
mands placed upon the Selective Service 
System. The quotas will go out accord- 
ingly and they must be met as quotas 
under the Selective Service System must 
be met. 

In addition to that 900,000, because of 
the stepped-up production program, 
700,000 additional men are required in 
industry. In applying the demand for 
£00,000 to the inventories which we have 
in the Selective Service System, we find 
we are able to get 570,000 men for the 
armed forces out of the registrants and 
those becoming 18 years old during this 
period of time. That means that 330,000 
men within military age must be taken 
from necessary industry and from neces- 
sary agriculture. Therefore, we have 
not only 330,000 men who must be re- 
placed in necessary industry and agri- 
culture, from men not now occupied in 
essential positions, but, in addition, 
700,000 men; therefore a total of 1,030,- 
000 men in the United States who must 
be channeled out of unnecessary activi- 
ties into necessary activities. 

Those figures are official. They are 
not denied. The 900,000 is the figure of 
the War Department, based upon more 
than 700,000 casualties on the battle- 
fields throughout the world and for the 
military campaigns which are projected 
for the immediate future. 
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All production agencies agree that the 
700,000 men are necessary to meet the 
expanded production. As against those 
positive figures, vouched for by the 
President; the Chief of Staff; the Chief 
of Naval Operations; the War Produc- 
tion Board; the Selective Service System; 
Gen. William E. Knudsen, the produc- 
tion genius now on duty with the War 
Department; and others who are prin- 
cipally concerned in equipping and 
maintaining and commanding the Army, 
we have some vague expressions from 
Philip Murray, a representative of the 
A. F. of L., and a representative of the 
National Manufacturers Association. 

Incidentally, the representative of the 
National Manufacturers Association 
spoke against the bill for 2 hours and 
then admitted that he had never read it. 
Those are the only things that you find in 
this record opposing the positive recom- 
mendations of those you expect to win 
the war for you. I say to you I take my 
stand with General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King. ‘Those who prefer to accept 
vague insinuations of Philip Murray and 
the A. F. of L. may take their stand 
where they please. ’ 

Now let us get to the mechanics of this 
bill. There seems to be objection from 
the same individuals in one instance be- 
cause it is not rigid enough and in an- 
other because it is entirely too rigid. The 
bill is adequate for the purpose contem- 
plated. It is neither harsh nor oppres- 
sive, but it is adequate. 

In the first instance the bill defines 
the obligation of men between 18 and 45 
in the United States in connection with 
the support of the war, and incidentally 
the men between 18 and 45 are the ones 
now liable for military service under the 
law, and men in that age bracket who 
may not be physically qualified, or who 
may not be acceptable to the Army be- 
cause of their age for total military serv- 
ice, are called upon by this bill to do what 
they can for the war. We are calling 
upon them for very little when compared 
to what must be endured by the men sent 
to the front. 

We next provide, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion or such agency as he may 
designate—and understand that the per- 
mission to delegate the authority is with 
reference to this phase of the bill only— 
shall certify the plants and types of ac- 
tivity which are essential to the war 
effort. 

The bill then provides that any man 
between 18 and 45 employed in essen- 
tial industry or essential agriculture shall 
not leave that employment without the 
permission of his local draft board and 
without a justifiable redson. 

The Director of War Mobilization 
must confer with representatives of 
management, labor, agriculture, and 
Government in determining the occupa- 
tions and areas in which the critical 
shortage of labor exists. So while it is 
the responsibility of the Director of War 
Mobilization, action must be taken only 
after consultation with all of the other 
elements involved. 

Mr. Philip Murray’s principal objec- 
tion to the bill was that he wanted to 
hold up action on it while we had a con- 
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ference of those various agencies, yet all 
the time that provision was in the bill 
requiring such a conference of those 
agencies, and it is preserved in the bill. 

In following up the detail of how this 
will work out as to the first section only, 
the man who is working in an essential 
industry must stay there or secure the 
permission of his draft board to leave. 
That is subject to appeal the same as any 
other decision of a _ selective-service 
board. and to the very same appeal 
agency as the men now ordered to the 
military service enjoy. After this deci- 
sion has been made by the Director of 
War Mobilization, after conference with 
the representatives of industry and 
labor, he will certify to the Director of 
Selective Service the type of men needed, 
the categories, and what not. The 
Director of Selective Service will direct 
his local boards to make a request upon 
the registrants of those boards to enter 
industry. They are then given a period 
of time in which they may voluntarily 
enter industry. Understand, now, that 
is the second opportunity to volunteer, 
because before there is any certificate 
from the Director cf War Mobilization, 
a campaign is conducted by manage- 
ment, labor, Government, and agricul- 
ture to secure those employees. When 
this fails the request goes out; then the 
second pericd to volunteer; then, if a 
sufficient number do not volunteer, the 
local boards will direct the individuals 
within the categories mentioned and 
with the stills required to seek employ- 
ment in the industries where they are 
required. If a man fails to stay on the 
job where he is frozen, he will be subject 
to exactly the same penalty as if he had 
been a registrant ordered for induction 
into the Army but refused tocomply. He 
will be subject to trial in his own local 
Federal district court for violation of the 
law. 

Why should we demand any less of a 
mean that we have working in an air-con- 
ditioned airplane plant or airplane en- 
gine plant at high wages, with overtime, 
and having the privilege of staying at 
home with his family, if he is within the 
same age brackets as those who are sent 
off to die? Why should you demand any 
less or expect any less from him than 
from the other men? 

Mr. KEEFE. Will 
yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. What do you do with 
the fellow who does respond, is assigned 
to a plant, and then stalls on the job to 
the extent that he does not produce any- 
thing and the employer discharges him? 
What becomes of the status of that indi- 
vidual under this bill? 

Mr. KILDAY. That individual would 

e in the same situation as any one else 
not employed in essential industry. He 
is no longer employed in essential indus- 
try and he fs in the same category as 
others similarly situated. Mr. Chair- 
man, if he fails to accept employment as 
directed by his local board, he will also 
be subject to the same penalty as the 
man who refuses to report for induction. 

Now, certain statements have been 
made here on the flocr. I realize when 
opposition develops, any opposition that 


the gentleman 
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may produce results is as good as any 
other opposition. There is some opposi- 
tion here because this is not strictly a 
work-or-fight bill and I understand the 
gentlemen who use that term mean that 
you either work at a plant or you are 
inducted into the armed forces. The 
Army and Navy have told us that they 
have no desire for, nor need, and can- 
not utilize a work corps to be composed 
of men who would be put in the armed 
services, yet not physically qualified for 
full military service and deprived of the 
rights of a soldier and the benefits of a 
veteran. If they were placed in a work 
corps you and I know they would do 
nothing with them but feed them or have 
them rake leaves or something similar. 

One of the principal objections to the 
original bill was that it provided for a 
work corps of that kind. Your commit- 
tee took that provision out which leaves 
it so that every man in the military age 
group capable of performing military 
service may be assigned to full military 
service under the bill and those others 
who refuse to do what they should do 
and what they are directed to do are 
subject to civil penalties after trial in a 
civil court. 

Now, none of us were very anxious to 
have to adopt this sort of legislation, be- 
cause it is a rather new departure. We 
have made the penalty clause rather 
complete in protecting the men who may 
be brought to trial. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a couple of ques- 
tions? 

Mr. KILDAY. 
be brief. 

Mr. TABER. Why was the top limit 
of 45 placed in this bill? 

Mr. KILDAY. Under existing law 
men are subject to induction for mili- 
tary training between the ages of 18 
and 45. This places upon the same 
bracket the obligation of supporting the 
war. There is no reason in my mind why 
the men in this reasonable classification 
of 18 to 45 should not do what they can 
do the best and those who are not render- 
ing military service should do exactly 
what their brothers in the same age 
bracket are doing, that is, supporting 
the war. 

Mr. TABER. I donot think that that 
answers the question. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am sorry. 

Mr. TABER. The key to that is this 
next question. Are there in the pool 
of 4,000,000 men who are listed, those 
who are not engaged in war work such 
as is defined in the bill, enough people to 
fill the requirements? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know what 
4,000,000 the gentleman refers to. I take 
it that is the IV-F group. 

Mr. TABER. That is the group re- 
ferred to in the President’s message and 
in Mr. May's statement on page 2 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. KILDAY. The 4,000,000 is the 
IV-F group. But in addition to that you 
have your age bracket of 38 to 45 in 
which there are 7,000,000 men. 

Mr. TABER. Was there any inven- 
tory of those who were not engaged in 
war work sufficient to base the bill upon? 

Mr. KILDAY. Not in the 38 to 45 
group, because for a major portion of the 


If the gentleman will 
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time they have not been subject to active 
military service and have, therefore, not 
been classified. We cannot .tell until 
they are classified just where they stand. 
They have not been called upon to re- 
quest their occupational deferment nor 
have they had a physical examination, 
and therefore we do not know very much 
about them. But with these classifica- 
tions and the inventories we have of 
them, we feel sure there is a sufficient 
number in the pool to take care of the 
shortage. 

Mr. TABER. Why should the top 
limit of 45 be applied to those who are 
required to work in the factories? 

Mr. KILDAY. I thought I made that 
clear. We were trying to make a reason- 
able classification. We placed the mili- 
tary service in the bracket 18 to 45 and 
then within that age bracket those who 
were not qualified by reason of age or 
physical condition should serve the same 
as their brothers in the same age bracket. 
The classification should be reasonable. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. If I understand the gen- 
tleman, and I am asking purely for in- 
formation, because of the gentleman’s 
great knowledge of this bill, the funda- 
mental principle of this bill is to get 
people who are not working in essential 
employment into jobs that are critical? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. I live in a town where 
the most critical industry is a foundry. 
They need foundry help and cannot get 
people to work in that foundry because 
of the character of the work. This law 
goes into force and effect, we will say, 
and you have a pool of men that are 
available to be put to work. Under the 
provisions of this law is it not the duty 
of the local selective-service board to 
give the registrant called under this law 
a reasonable choice of employment? 

Mr. KILDAY. Within the category 
certified; yes, sir. 

Mr. KEEFE. If there is only one crit- 
ical occupation in a community, then do 
I understand it is the gentleman’s con- 
tention that the local selective-service 
board could order any registrant to that 
one job without any choice as to the type 
or character of employment? 

Mr. KILDAY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that it is not my concept that a 
man in this war should have the right 
to choose to work only in his own town. 
When the opportunity for volunteering 
comes, and he is then told the categories 
of labor and the skills needed in the area 
in which he is to be employed, if he pre- 
fers that choice-rather than working in 
his home town, then he will have to go 
to the place where employment is avail- 
able, as near his home as possible. 

Mr. KEEFE. He has the choice then 
under the provisions as shown on page 5, 
subsection (c), which says: 

It shall be the duty of the registrant to 
whom such an order is directed to comply 
therewith, provided the order gives him a 
reasonable choice of employers for whom to 
work. 


That is what I am trying to under- 
stand in the situation as it might relate 
to the gentleman’s town or my town 
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where the critical employment is em. 
ployment in which they cannot get peo- 
ple to work. If you direct a man to go 
to that one place, a foundry, and work, 
can he under this bill say, “You have 
not offered me a reasonable choice of 
employment, and I refuse to go to that 
place to work”? That is what I should 
like to have the gentleman explain. 

Mr. KILDAY. I should like to be re- 
lieved of explaining the language the 
gentleman has just read, because I op- 
posed it in the committee, and could 
never understand what it meant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Let me use my time and 
I will try to explain it the way I see it. 
I do not like legislation setting down in 
so many words “that a man shall be 
given a reasonable time to do this, that, 
or the other.” The way I want legisla- 
tion written is to set it out in such a way 
that he is given that reasonable oppor- 
tunity. The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion is permitted to 
certify the necessary employment and 
the areas after consultation with indus- 
try, who know where those things are, 
and with labor and everybody else, but 
before he can make that certification he 
has to conduct his recruiting campaign 
for those areas. So in that instance the 
man in your town has a reasonable 
choice. He may say, “I am not going to 
sit here and be sent into that foundry 
because the law says the Director can 
follow this up with a request and then a 
direction. I am going over to the next 
town and get me a job over there in the 
airplane plant.” But if he does not do 
that, then when the directive comes 
through he still has another choice. He 
has his choice on two occasions, not in 
words only but by the mandatory provi- 
sions of the bill. So you are going to 
“direct” only the adamant, recalcitrant 
man, 

I tell you now that, in my humble judg- 
ment, when the first call for volunteers 
goes out you will, in almost every case, 
get all the help you want, but on the 
second Call for volunteers I think you will 
get them all. My prediction is that you 
will never try a man under the provisions 
of this act and that you will very rarely 
direct him into the particular plant 
where his services are most required. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Texas draws any dis- 
tinction between the Government’s right 
to draft a man to fight and the Govern- 
ment’s right to draft a man to work. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman and I 
argued that out in the Committee on 
Rules the other day. I should like to 
take a day sometime to discuss the Con- 
stitution with the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should be 
very happy to be enlightened on it, if the 
gentleman will do it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Our power is to raise 
and maintain armies, It is not armies 
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of men; it is armies equipped with muni- 
tions of war. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is there a dif- 
ference between drafting a man to work 
for the Government and drafting a man 
to work for private employers? 

Mr. KILDAY. I cannot see the dis- 
tinction. If we are going to maintain 
in this country the profit system and 
depend upon it to produce weapons of 
war, and they are not able to get the men 
to turn t*2m out in the time required, 
then I am not ready to quibble about 
whether you are putting them to work 
for a private employer. What I want 
to know is who is going to get the prod- 
uct. If the Army and the Navy are to 
get it, I say it is perfectly constitutional. 

I prefer not to continue this discus- 
sion further at this time. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the rcentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is there any- 
thing in th’s bill that would permit or 
authorize the ar-fting of a man already 
in an essential industry for another in- 
dustry that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion or the Director of Mobilization would 
think even more essential? 

Mr. KILDAY. Ido not think so. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I under- 
stend, if a man is once in an essential 
industry, he is not subject to this bill 
unless the War Manpower Commission 
or somebody else holds that his industry 
is no longer essential. Am I right or 
wrong? 

Mr. KILDAY. He would have to stay 
there unless his local selective-service 
board would permit him to leave. I was 
trying in the little time I have left here 
to find the provision which I think takes 
care of the gentleman’s situation, but at 
the moment I cannot find it and should 
like to discuss it with him after a while. 

Mr. HINSHAYW” Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? He is speaking 
very intelligently on this bill and I should 
like some information on it. 

From my experience with war indus- 
tries, having many of them in my dis- 
trict, I find that there are two categories 
of men. The first category includes the 
man who tries to obtain a job in a war 
industry but is not properly qualified for 
any position and consequently goes from 
place to place and is turned down by all 
of them. Naturally, he is a IV-F to start 
with. What happens to him? 

Mr. KILDAY. Ido not know what you 
are going to do with the fellow who just 
cannot do a day’s work. I guess we are 
going to have to get along without him. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I mean what hap- 
pens to him under this bill? Is he sub- 

ject to be fined $10,000? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; he is not. If you 
will read the bill, you will find his ob- 
ligation is to make an application for 
employment and to accept such em- 
ployment if it is tendered to him. If the 
employer has his record with the U. S. 
E. S., as he will have, and Knows all 
about him and that he is a nomad, then 
of course he is not going to tender the 
employment and he has discharged his 
duty. Of course, we do not want that 
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sort of a fellow cluttering up a war plant 
anyhow. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is right. 

Mr. KILDAY. Therefore you have not 
lost anything. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am asking the gen- 
tleman to elucidate’ for the Recorp. 
After all, people will read the REcorp 
and will hear about it. There is one 
more category involved. We all know, 
of course, that the Army has allowed 
certain men to go into the Reserve on 
an inactive status in order to fill highly 
skilled positions. In my area in recent 
months there have been large-sized lay- 
offs in certain industries, such as the 
shipbuilding industry and in certain 
portions of the aircraft industry. Those 
men temporarily, of course,*do not have 
work available to them and there are a 
good many thousands of them who are 
now laid off. Do they have to wait until 
it is determined that their industry is 
going to start up again before they can 
get a job or are they to go into the mil- 
itary service and then be taken out at a 
later date to carry on these very im- 
portant activities? 

Mr. KILDAY. The bill contains a pro- 
vision to the effect that a man who has 
served in the Army and is a veteran may 
be exempt from service under regula- 
tions that the Director may prescribe. I 
am frank to state to you that that is not 
in any final form. I believe the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ANDREWS] sug- 
gested that something should be in the 
bill, even if we had to work it out ata 
later date so that if we get to conference 
it would be germane at the conference 
and could be worked out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What about the laid- 
off men? In the Calship, for example, in 
California they recently laid off 8,000 men 
because they were not assured of orders. 
A good many of those were of course in 
one category and some in others. 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, they were 
men not engaged in a necessary industry. 
They will be subject to the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But on the other 
hand their skills are very necessary to 
industry and they ought to be given the 
opportunity to work at their highest 
skills for the benefit of the war effort. 

Mr. KILDAY. May I say to the gentle- 
man I do not care what kind of bill we 
pass here, if we do not have a sensible 
administration of it then there is no use 
passing a bill. The bill provides that the 
Director of War Mobilization and recon- 
version shall detail men to the Selective 
Service System from all the agencies to 
advise them with reference to matters 
of this kind. SolI take it the U.S. E.S., 
which is charged with getting labor for 
these plants, would send in advice to 
them, “Let us not take the Calship yard 
men because the yard has a new con- 
tract.” Or they will say, “Here, we have 
men in the Calship yard that we can 
take to another shipyard to fill the skills 
in their line.” 

It is going to require careful adminis- 
tration. That is the reason I insisted on 
the local selective-service boards having 
that duty and not giving it to any bureau 
of the Government to send in hired em- 
ployees to direct the men as to what they 
shall do, but to leave it in the hands of 
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the patriotic volunteer American citizens 
who serve on the draft boards and who 
are neighbors and friends of the people 
affected. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for just one more 
question? In other words, here is a large 
area with a great many draft boards in 
it. Of course, the members on the draft 
boards, each individually, can have one 
idea and others have another, and there 
is no very general coordination to the 
degree which is necessary so that they 
can carry out these various instructions, 

Mr. KILDAY. Well, we have that sit- 
uation with reference to the Selective 
Service. Not only can the registrant ap- 
peal but the Government can appeal. I 
think we have it pretty well coordinated 
now, and this is going to be the same sys- 
tem, with all of their previous experience 
and the same organization controlling it. 

I am going to have to ask the gentle- 
man to excuse me. I promised to yield 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Motrt.] 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
hypothetical question. It goes entirely 
to the matter of compliance and not to 
the merits of an open or closed shop. 
This is the question: Suppose a regis- 
trant in a community is ordered to re- 
port to work in a certain war production 
industry, giving him a reasonable choice 
of those industries. Suppose it is in a 
community where there are all closed 
shops. Or suppose that the work which 
has to be done is all done in a closed 
shop. 

The registrant reports. He says, “I am 
ordered to go to work in your plant, and 
I want to go to work.” The labor recruit- 
ing officer says, “All right. This is a 
closed shop. Join the union and you can 
go to work.” The registrant says, “I am 
ordered here to work and not to join a 
union.” Then he says, “You cannot 
work.” The question is, has this regis- 
trant complied with the law or not. 

Mr. KILDAY. That could be discussed 
pro and con for a long time and no one 
could convince the other, but, coming to 
the point of a man in a community in 
which they are all closed shops, the man 
who does not agree with the closed shop 
idea is ordinarily in the minority. The 
draft board does not have to send every- 
body to that area. If you have sensible 
administration of this law, your draft 
board will inquire whether he objects to 
joining a union. If that is all there is in 
that district, surely they would not send 
him there. On the other hand, I think 
as a matter of law, if they refuse to ac- 
cept him, having made application, and 
they decline him because he did not 
come under the terms of their closed- 
shop agreement, they have not tendered 
him employment, and he has complied 
with the law. That would be my opinion. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman’s com- 
mittee was so kind to us this morning 
that I coyld not refuse to yield. 

Mr. COLMER. I call the gentleman's 
attention to page 2, section 2, “a reg- 
istrant liable to perform such work,” and 
so forth, “shall have a duty not to vol- 
untarily discontinue such employment” 
and so forth, Under that section if a 
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man willfully goes on strike, does he come 
under that provision? 

Mr."KILDAY. He does not, under the 
consistent rulings of the Federal courts. 
They have held consistently that a man 
who goes on strike has not discontinued 
his employment. He is still an employee, 
though not working. The relationship 
of employer and employee continues to 
exist, so he has not voluntarily discon- 
tinued his employment, and he would not 
be subject to law. In addition, he would 
be able, if charged in court, to defend 
himself on the ground that he had a 
justifiable reason for leaving his employ- 
ment. The right to strike is a legal 
right, and therefore is a justifiable rea- 
son for leaving his employment. 

Mr. COLMER. Then does not your 
language say that the local board has 
determined that it is the best interest of 
the war effort for him to leave such em- 
ployment, under the wording of the last 
sentence of that section? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. He has 
to apply to his local board, but you will 
have to read the cases and get the legal 
meaning of “voluntarily discontinue em- 
ployment.” 

Mr. COLMER. Then if a man goes on 
strike, the local board says that he left 
his employment in the best interest of 
the war effort? 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, no. Now, I refuse 
to yield any further on that question. 

Mr. COLMER. But you did yield to 
me. Let us follow that up. 

Mr. KILDAY. You and I can reason 
anything out to an absurd conclusion. 

Mr. COLMER. Now, the gentleman 
has been so nice to me, 

Mr. KILDAY. I am going to have to 
refuse to yield any further, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 


Mr. KILDAY. I would like to finish 
what I started with the gentleman from 
Mississippi. Where a man strikes he is 
not discontinuing his employment, under 
the consistent rulings of the courts of the 
United States. Then the other part, 
that the local draft board has concluded 
it was in the best interest of the war 
effort, of course, is just an absurd deduc- 
tion from the previous statement. It is 
clear that he would not be subject to the 
law. But Inever did get to tell you what 
happened to the fellow who complies 
with the regulation. If he volunteers, 
as he is requested to do, or if he accepts 
employment as he is directed to do, he 
then would have, if employed in a Gov- 
ernment-owned plant, the benefits of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, as to injuries or sickness due to 
his employment. If he is in private em- 
ployment he would have the benefits of 
the workmen’s compensation laws of 
the State in which he is employed. So 
that during the time he is employed he 
would be protected that way. 

There is another matter that I deem 
to be a matter of basic justice in con- 
nection with legislation of thiskind: We 
would not be justified in passing legis- 
lation of this kind unless the men af- 
fected were protected with reference to 
the positions which they held at the time 
they were directed to discontinue them 
and go into temporary employment, 
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Many of these men are in industries 
which are classified as nonessential, but 
they have long seniority and pension 
rights. Many of them may be reaching 
45 years, the age at which perhaps in- 
dustry would rather have a younger per- 
son so they could avoid the burden of 
pensions and payment of unemployment 
benefits from sickness. Those are very 
valuable rights to such men and we 
should give them the right to come back 
to their previous employment when their 
temporary war service is over, the right 
to go into those plants and take the 
positions they had before. This bill pro- 
vides that they shall have the right to 
do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Some question was 
raised as to the application of the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. This 
bill gives to those men who have to 
change their employment by the direc- 
tion of the draft board and whose in- 
come is reduced by reason of such 
changed employment the benefit of the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
Not every man who goes into the armed 
forces is relieved of his debts during the 
war period but only to the extent that 
his ability to pay has been diminished by 
his military service. It still is an obliga- 
tion to the extent of his ability to pay. 
But if by reason of war service his in- 
come is reduced, this means his ability to 


pay is reduced, and to that extent he is - 


given relief. When he comes back he 
must pay his debts. The law will pro- 


* tect his insurance by guaranteeing pay- 


ment of premiums and give him 2 years 
after he gets back within which to take 
it up. So we give the man who volun- 
teers or who takes a job at the direction 
of the draft board this protection, and I 
think you will all agree with me that we 
should give it to him. I hope you will 
agree with me further when I say that 
during my 6 years of service here I have 
never seen as good a job done on a piece 
of legislation as I have in trying to work 
out a solution for this most difficult 
situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from .Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHort). 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman,- it ts 
neither easy nor pleasant to oppose my 
chairman or a majority of the members 
of our Committee on Military Affairs. 

It is even more difficult to support the 
position of an organization that has op- 
posed one in an election. 

However, any Member of Congress is 
or should be big enough not to allow per- 
sonal friendship or animosity toward any 
individual or organization to unduly in- 
fiuence him in casting a vote on major 
legislation. 

The philosophy back of this particular 
bill is so fundamental and the founda- 
tion upon which it rests is so basic that 
all personal considerations must be en- 
tirely forgotten, 
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Mr. Chairman, modern wars are won 
or lost by total populations. Every man, 
woman, and child is directly and vitally 
affected. Today’s war is everybody’s 
war. It is fought not only by the men 
in the front lines of combat but also by 
the people on the home front—those who 
work in factories, in forests, in mines, and 
on farms—who produce the food, fiber, 
and the weapons of war. 

Often innocent women, helpless chil- 
dren, and decrepit old men in distant 
cities and remote areas are the ones who 
perish first. 

Logically, since it is everybody’s war, 
everybody should share equally—as far 
as is humanly possible—the burdens and 
sacrifices of war. From a realistic and 
practical point of view this never can be, 
but it is the ideal toward which we should 
strive. This being the case, the man- 
power problem must be faced and an- 
swered before all the other complex and 
intricate problems can be solved. 

That there is a manpower muddle to- 
day cannot be denied. However, it is for 
the most part a man-made problem 
created by the overlapping, conflicting, 
and duplicating agencies of government. 
Not shortages but shortsightedness has 
produced it. 

The Army asks for one thing, the Navy 
demands another; the War Manpower 
Commission moves in one direction, the 
Selective Service in the opposite; the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization announces 
one program, while the Commander in 
Chief keeps all of them in a dither by 
never determining a strong, definite 
policy or placing authority and respon- 
sibility under a single head. 

Through cunning, trickery and decep- 
tion, a vacillating and cowardly admin- 
istration has intimidated those respon- 
sible for enacting laws and promulgating 
regulations, and at the same time has 
frustrated administrative and enforce- 
ment officials. The confusion and chaos 
of our present manpower problem has 
been produced not so much by a shortage 
of either materials or men but by bad 
management, mistaken calculations, and 
maldistribution of what we have. 

If there be a shortage of war supplies 
and matériel, it is due not so much to 
the lack of facilities or shortage of man- 
power, but to a division of authority be- 
tween management and labor, between 
Government and the people, which has 
all but eliminated the element of respon- 
sibility for results. 

Certainly every Member of this House 
wants to see increased production. 
There is no difference of opinion or dis- 
pute among us so far as the purported 
objective of this particular bill is con- 
cerned. We all want more planes, ships, 
tanks, guns, and ammunition with which 
to fight this war. Always, it is better 
to have too much than to be caught with 
too little. 

On my questioning of the Under Sec- 
retary of War, Judge Patterson, it was 
admitted that Von Rundstedt’s drive in 
the middle of December was due to 
neither the lack of weapons nor lack of 
manpower on the western front. One 
great problem now is transportation. 
Miles of supplies and millions of tons of 
equipment are bulging American ware- 
houses, They can be seen in trains on 
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our sidings, lining our freight yards and 
stacked high on our docks at poris of 
embarkation. When one views all the 
matériel we have assembled in England 
he wonders how the island keeps from 
sinking. Because of the immense dam- 
age done to transportation facilities, it 
is as difficult to get supplies from the 
ports of Europe to our front lines as it 
is to get the goods from here to Europe. 
It would seem, therefore, that manpower 
shortage is more exaggerated than real. 

Those of us who oppose this legislation 
contend that if we had a full or even an 
efficient utilization of manpower, this 
legislation would be unnecesary. The 
truth is, we have not a shortage of man- 
power but a waste of manpower and in 
certain plants where the Army and Navy 
have stated that additional workers were 
needed, labor and management have 
discovered that a surplus existed and men 
and women have been laid off. 

This proposed legislation is based upon 
opinion rather than factual data. No 
census has been taken or a survey made 
in a thorough and exhaustive manner of 
the needs for additional workers in our 
war plants. It is true that there is a 
shortage of manpower in some while 
there is a surplus of manpower in others. 

No earnest or sincere effort was made 
in the beginning to ascertain by volun- 
teer agencies just what our manpower 
needs are. For the most part our com- 
mittee listened only to Government of- 
ficials rather than to witnesses who pos- 
sess first-hand knowledge of this baffling 
problem. The Senate committee is act- 
ing more wisely by visiting shipyards and 
inspecting war plants personally to see 
for themselves what the picture really is. 

It is admitted that there are some 
shortages but these shortages are local 
and spotty. This bill seeks to solve a 
local problem on a national basis. It 
would subject 99 percent of the labor- 
ing men of this country between the ages 
of 18 and 45, who are honest, loyal, in- 
custrious, and patriotic, to rigid regula- 
tions and compulsion in order to reach 
the other 1 percent that is now needed 
for war work. We have been told that 
our war industries will need anywhere 
from 90,000 to 700,000 additional men 
during the next 6 months—but no one 
can be sure of the figure given us. Why 
should we penalize the many good men 
in order to reach such a few bad ones? 
Whatever shortages exist should be dealt 
with locally through cooperative meth- 
ods, and the foolish and futile attempt 
should not be made to solve the diffi- 
culty by a blanket law of compulsion. 

No man in this Chamber has a higher 
regard or greater admiration for General 
Marshall and Admiral King and our 
other great military and naval leaders 
than I have—so long as they fight the 
war and stay in their own fields. 

Nevertheless, I do feel that the lead- 
ers of industry, labor, agriculture, and 
our civil government aré better qualified 
to speak about the problems of produc- 
tion and of manpower in our plants, fac- 
tories, on our farms, and in our mines 
than are the military and naval strate- 
gists. 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that Ameri- 
can labor—the A. F. of L., the C. I. O., 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 


and other labor organizations are op- 
posed to this bill; that the leaders of 
American industry—the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and similar 
organizations—are against this legisla- 
tion; that for the most part the leaders 
of agriculture are opposed to it. The 
American farmer is our most independ- 
ent citizen and forever wants to remain 
free. 

If we have a shortage in production 
what are the causes for it? Here are 
some: 

First. Low wages—in some industries 
such as our foundries—which should be 
raised. 

Second. Bad working conditions—in- 
adequate housing, unsanitary surround- 
ings, and long and difficult transporta- 
tion from residence to factory. 

Third. Idleness, produced not so much 
by inherent laziness as by industries en- 
gaged in war work on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis. As long as the wages of the 
worker are guaranteed, with a 10-percent 
profit to the employer, the employer cares 
not so much how many he hires or how 
hard they work, because the more he 
spends of the taxpayers’ money, the 
more profits of 10 percent he will reap 
for himself. 

Many of our large defense plants are 
full of men and women who spend some 
30 to 50 percent of their time stalling or 
loafing, gambling or reading, sleeping or 
talking. The Senate committee found 
this to be true at Norfolk and all of us 
have seen much of it in plants we have 
visited and have heard it from our own 
friends working in war plants, and whose 
honesty we do not question. 

Fourth. Hoarding of labor which was 
vicious some time ago but which largely 
has been eradicated through cooperative 
efforts between labor and management 
and the War Manpower Commission. 
With all its faults, under the War Man- 
power Commission on which is repre- 
sented Government, labor, industry, and 
agriculture, many past abuses have been 
abolished. Government itself has been 
and still is one of the worst hoarders of 
labor. The armed forces have sinned, 
too. 

Fifth. Absenteeism caused by illness, 
accident, and other factors which can- 
not be cured by legislation. 

Sixth. Turn-over in plant personnel 
due largely to cancellation of contracts, 
changes in designs, and methods of pro- 
ducing equipment; due to the very flexi- 
ble nature of war itself. 

Seventh. The overloading of certain 
plants in congested areas with contracts 
that should go to available plants with 
idle men in other areas. Many contracts 
snould be farmed out to smaller firms. 

Eighth. Work stoppages, strikes, and 
lock-outs. Most employers and workers 
are honest and patriotic Americans. 
They have sons, daughters, brothers, and 
husbands, fighting on every continent 
and on every sea. Their blood as well as 
their hands is in this war. 

But there are a few buccaneers in busi- 
ness and certain racketeers in labor who 
have put their own individual welfare 
above the Nation’s and who have sought 
personal gains and private profits instead 
of backing up our fighting men. Of 
course, these individuals are despicable 


and deserve only the contempt of all 
true Americans. They should be and 
could be properly punished under exist- 
ing law if this administration would carry 
out the mandates of Congress. 

What we need in this respect is not 
more legislation but some honest, effi- 
cient, and fearless administration. The 
immediate application of the work-or- 
fight principle requires no additional 
legislation. 

Perhaps this bill was designed to pre- 
vent a particular threatened strike, but 
this administration should not attempé 
to accomplish by indirection and surrep- 
titiousness that which it is afraid to do 
by direction. And Congress should not 
be made the “goat” for the Executive’s 
failure to enforce our present laws. Is 
someone trying to “pass the buck’”’ to us? 

Ninth. Cancellation or termination of 
contracts—cut-backs ordered by the 
Army and the Navy themselves; the 
widespread belief created among our 
people by high Government officials last 
fall that the war in Europe would soon 
end and that victory was just around the 
corner; the Washington talk of reconver- 
sion perhaps contributed more than 
anything else to the lag in production 
or the failure to accelerate it. 

If we have a shortage of the weapons 
of war today, it is due not to the short- 
age of manpower or materials but to 
overoptimism created last autumn before 
November 7. More than 1,500,000 men 
and women left war industries—most of 
them left because of lack of war orders, 
not because of lack of patriotism. Many 
of these workers were literally forced out 
of employment, while others left jobs 
voluntarily because they were led to be- 
lieve that Germany would soon be de- 
feated. Naturally, they were looking 
after themselves and their families by 
getting jobs in peacetime industries. 

The Aluminum News Letter, which 
reached our desks only yesterday, states: 

In 1944 the aluminum industry went far 
enough “over the top” in supplying war needs 
to permit W. P. B. to close down entirely a 


number of Government-owned aluminum 
plants. 


The small-arms plant in St. Louis, in 
my State; the Weldon Springs Ordnance 
plant in St. Charles County, Mo.; the 
ordnance plant in Lowell, Mass.; and 
many other similar plants all over the 
country were curbed in their production 
or completely closed and thousands of 
men and women were thrown out of em- 
ployment—all because we were lulled 
into a sense of false security—not only 
by the daily press and magazines, by cer- 
tain Members of Congress, but by the 
Army and Navy as well, and certainly 
not the least by the Commander in Chief. 

Last October we were short of nothing, 
except votes. In Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago we were told how great was our 
production, how victorious were our 
arms, how soon the boys would be coming 
home, and how 60,000,000 jobs in peace- 
time would be furnished. The majority 
of the people—though a rather small 
majority—believed this rosy picture that 
was so glowingly and glibly painted for 
them. 

Then something happened in the mid- 
dle of December and suddenly we have 
discovered a great shortage of manpower 
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war. The shortage is not because of the 
lack of manpower but because of our 
mistake in judgment and of our failure 
to utilize the manpower that was avail- 
able. Now to cover up the mistakes that 
were made it is proposed to set up a 
straw man and knock him over. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed legisla- 
tion might cover up the mistakes, the 
erroneous judgment, and the miscalcu- 
lations of those in high authority, but it 
will not achieve its alleged objective. 

History has proved and experience has 
shown that free labor has been and is al- 
ways more efficient and productive than 
forced labor. With all our faults, mis- 
takes, strikes, and bad management we 
have demonstrated to the world that 
American free ‘labor can and has out- 
produced the slave labor of, Germany, 
Japan, and Italy combined. The miracle 
of this modern age is the industrial out- 
put and productive capacity of America. 

At this stage of the war are we going 
to raise up a Hitler in America to get 
rid of one abroad? Are we in this trying 
hour going to abandon the freedom for 
which our men and women are fighting 
and dying? Are we going to adopt the 
system which we are paying so much in 
blood and treasure to destroy? Has de- 
mocracy failed and we must now employ 
totalitarian methods to destroy dictator- 
ships? This conscription is the quin- 
tessence of the Nazi-Fascist philosophy 
we are fighting against. 

This bill, sir, is merely to get the Amer- 
ican people in the harness and to reduce 
our people to penal servitude. We are 
not justified in punishing the many for 
the weaknesses or misdeeds of the few. 
Give the majority of our people credit for 
intelligence and patriotism. We might 
force, under the threat of severe penalty, 
certain Americans to enter a factory, but 
we cannot force such individuals to work 
without wasting twice the effort we would 
get out of them. Place a drafted worker 
alongside a voluntary worker on the as- 
sembly line and you will weaken the 
morale of both. It is impossible to legis- 
late patriotism, industry, or morality. 
What all of us Americans need in this 
dark hour is more internal conviction 
and less external compulsion. I hold in 
disdain as much as my chairman does 
the bowery bum, the pool-hall loafer, or 
the man who cowardly hides behind a 
tractor instead of a tank, or a cow in- 
stead of a machine gun. Remember, 
however, that food is the primary wea- 
pon of war and that Napoleon said: “An 
army fights on its stomach.” 

It is a bit strange, Mr. Chairman, that 
such legislation as this—seeking more 
governmental power and control over the 
lives of our citizens—should now be con- 
sidered by this body, just after Congress 
has established a board composed of 
three men—former Senator Gillette of 
Iowa, former Governor Hurley of Con- 
necticut, and Lieutenant Colonel Heller 
of California—to dispose of $100,000,000,- 
000 worth of war equipment and goods 
declared by the Army and Navy to be sur- 
Plus. And do not forget that today in 
many of our States producing critical 
War materials there are thousands of 
American men and women drawing un- 
employment compensation, 
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and of production in the weapons of 


Mr. Chairman, this bill is not necessary 
and if enacted into law it will not work. 
Most of our industrialists who deal with 
labor and the problem of production 
daily have estimated that the delay, con- 
fusion, and red tape that such an act 
would inject into a factory would cut war 
production from 10 to 15 percent instead 
of boosting it. 

This proposed legislation is not pro- 
gressive, it is oppressive; it is not liberal, 
it is reactionary; it looks not forward but 
it looks backward; it belongs to the Old 
World, not to the New World. If for one 
moment I thought the enactment of this 
bill into law would increase our produc- 
tion I would be wholeheartedly for it. 
Instead, I feel that if passed it would 
retard rather than accelerate produc- 
tion; it would create untold confusion; it 
would lead to the loss of our civil liber- 
ties. Powers that are once delegated or 
given away are never easily or willingly 
returned. Because it is contrary to con- 
science, repugnant to reason, and ob- 
noxious to the spirit of our traditions and 
institutions, I cannot support it. 

Sir, I am against this bill because I 
want to keep America a land where every 
man can walk the earth his own king, 
the equal lord of every other man, to go 
his own way, work out his own will, weave 
into the warp and woof of the magic 
days the dreams that haunt, the duties 
that inspire and urge him on. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SIKEs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, there 
seems to have been some confusion about 
the type of legislation which the Chiefs 
of Staff, General Marshall in particular, 
requested from the Congress. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether Gen- 
eral Marshall wants the bill which is now 
before us, or whether he prefers the 
work-or-fight bill which was originally 
introduced; I would like to call your at- 
tention to page 7 of the report which was 
filed by the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. May] from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in support of this bill. On 
that page is a letter from General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King in which they 
point out the positive need for legisla- 
tion without any attempt to tell the Con- 
gress how the legislation should be 
worded or in what manner or through 
what agency the legislation should be 
administered. 

I would like to read two short para- 
graphs from the letter: 

As the agents directly responsible to you 
for the conduct of military operations, we 
feel that it is our duty to report to you the 
urgent necessity for immediate action to im- 
prove the situation relative to the acute 
need for young and vigorous replacements 
for the Army and Navy and to provide the 
necessary manpower to increase the produc- 
tion of critical items of munitions, acceler- 
ate ship construction, and effect the rapid 
repair of damaged vessels. 

You are intimately familiar, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the great importance of regain- 
ing the offensive on the western front and 
pressing it, together with operations against 
the Japanese, with constantly increasing in- 
tensity in the months tocome. To this end, 
therefore, we feel that the United States 
should make every conceivable effort to 


enable the armed forces to carry out your 
instructiona, 
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This, I hope, will plainly show that 
General Marshall is concerned only with 
the necessity for adequate authorization 
for meeting manpower shortages wher- 
ever they exist and that he makes no 
attempt to express to the Congress any 
preference on the wording of the needed 
authorization, 

Now I would like to discuss the legis- 
lation which is before us. 

I think it is within reason to say that 
war—if war must be waged—should be 
total war. All of the Nation’s resources 
should be engaged. If one man can be 
called upon to risk his life, to accept the 
harshness and the misery of life at the 
front, to undergo the hazards and the 
terrors of battle, there can be but small 
compunction about asking another man 
to give his work where it will be most 
effective, or asking another to lend his 
wealth or his factory for like purposes. 
Deliberately I say we should have had 
total mobilization immediately after 
Pearl Harbor. Had we done so, I be- 
lieve the war might already have been 
won, that those who are to die hence- 
forth might have been spared. 

At this late day it is more difficult— 
much more difficult—to adjust ourselves 
to the requirements for manpower draft. 
It is doubly difficult for me to accept 
the need for manpower draft as an ac- 
tual and compelling one until I have 
seen the Government take the lead in 
eliminating waste of manpower. I have 
not seen that. I would like to see this 
Government undertake a coordinated 
drive to eliminate waste of manpower in 
its own agencies. I believe that.such a 
drive based on patriotic principles could 
be highly effective. No reasonable per- 
son will deny that there is waste of man- 
power wherever the hand of the Govern- 
ment reaches. There is manpower waste 
in the Government-financed war indus- 
tries. There is manpower waste in Gov- 
ernment offices. There is manpower 
waste in every military and naval post. 
I deplore it. It is inexcusable. But it ex- 
ists, and I realize that we shall continue 
to have it. That in itself is a powerful 
argument for a manpower bill because a 
manpower bill will provide the direct au- 
thority and the responsibility for coordi- 
nation and correlation of manpower 
needs, for more equitable distribution of 
manpower, for a central authority which 
can order an end to practices which now 
contribute to manpower waste. 

We cannot base our consideration of 
this measure on what might have been 
or what should have been. Regardless 
of all the objections which can be raised, 
there remains one fact which outweighs 
all of them. The Commander in Chief 
and the Chiefs of Staff have stated that 
the United States must have a manpower 
draft—now—if we are to insure sufficient 
matériel for the proper prosecution of 
the war. They know the needs of the 
armed forces. Wedonot. We, today, are 
not concerned with pointing out the mis- 
takes of yesterday. The men in uniform 
are not concerned with dissertations on 
the mistakes of yesterday. However re- 
grettable they may have been, we cannot 
supply tomorrow’s needs of the matériel 
of war by pointing out yesterday’s mis- 
takes of policy or strategy. There are 
always mistakes in war. Today we are 








concerned with the supply of guns and 
ammunition which are needed now and 
in the months to come. Without a man- 
power draft there may not be shells 
enough on the western front to insure 
the success of the drive which is shaping 
up. There may not he enough gasoline 
for the planes and tanks which are so es- 
sential to present-day military opera- 
tions. 

There were not enough in 1944. We 
have actual figures on the shortages in 
many items. Those figures are contained 
in the hearings which have been pre- 
sented to you in support of this measure. 
I wovld like to point out that there was 
asho «ge of 6.2 percent in artillery am- 
munit. .n, of 11.5 percent in mortar am- 
munition, of 7.8 percent in 105-millimeter 
howitzer ammunition, of 9.2 percent in 
bombs and grenades, of 6 percent in 
trucks. These are but a few items. 
Shortages have a way of showing up at 
the worst possible time. It is not suffi- 
cient to have ample supplies through 11 
months of the year. A shortage during 
the crucial twelfth month may undo all 
that was accomplished before. 

More shells and gasoline at critical pe- 
riods last autumn might have kept the 
Germans off balance, might have pre- 
vented the winter stalemate, might have 
brought a quick end to the war. They 
might have prevented the Rundstedt 
counter-offensive, with its heavy cas- 
ualty lists and its destruction of supplies. 

Always when there is a shortage of vital 
war material or of the machines of war, 
human hands and human bodies must fill 
the gaps. There are stalemates. The 
casualty lists lengthen. We at home do 
not pay for mistakes or shortages. The 
men at the front pay for them. For us 
at home it may not make much difference 
whether or not we pass a manpower bill. 
The war would drag on a few months 
longer, and some people would like that. 
They are getting rich on war prosperity. 
But to the men in uniform it would make 
a difference. To the people they left 
back home it would make a difference. 

The general purport of this bill is to say 
that the Government will apply com- 
pulsion if necessary to get citizens to pro- 
duce the arms required by other citizens 
it has drafted to stand on the battle 
fronts. It is a modified, half-way na- 
tional service act, for men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. 

In its new form the bill is not strictly 
a work-or-fight law, but a work-or-get- 
finedlaw. Most of the 18,000,000 covered 
by it are men whom the Army does not 
want, so there is no point to drafting 
them for combat or labor battalions. 
The need for them is in certain vital war 
industries. In September 7.5 percent of 
the workers in such industries quit. It is 
to keep them on the job and to enlist 
others that the May bill would provide 
fines, backed up by Jail sentences. 

The need for it has been stated em- 
phatically by the Commander in Chief, 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment. They are the ones who should 
know. They are charged with respon- 
sibility for the conduct of the war. 

It would not be good politics to support 
the measure. Every one of us who does 
SO will lose votes by it. There are ele- 
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ments within labor and capital which are 
bitterly opposed to it. Some of them 
already are making their threats. Obvi- 
ously both groups are sufficiently well 
financed to sponsor opposition for any 
of us who refuse to bow to them. The 
people who will appreciate our action are 
a silent group. Many of them are far 
from home, They are overseas in uni- 
form. They cannot do much to show 
their appreciation. But, appreciation 
is not important when a measure of this 
consequence is involved. The real ques- 
tion is one of right or wrong. It is a 
question of the lives of men. It is a 
question of keeping the faith. No argu- 
ment can change these fundamental 
facts. It is right to support this 
measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN ofIowa. Mr. Chairman, 
whatever action is taken by Congress on 
a national service law at this time will 
go down in history as one of the most 
important actions taken by Congress dur- 
ing our entire national history. The ac- 
tion taken on H. R. 1752 will be looked 
to as a precedent from this point forward 
in all matters pertaining to the exercise 
of congressional power in wartime. For 
that reason it is especially important that 
we keep clearly before us the real purpose 
of the bill and that we do not undertake 
to incorporate in this bill legislation re- 
garding controversial but very closely re- 
lated subjects on which there has been no 
adequate preparation. 

Briefly stated, the purpose of this bill 
is to freeze, so far as reasonably possible, 
employees engaged in essential industry 
or agriculture and to direct men to leave 
nonessential occupations and enter war 
work. Those two objectives are certainly 
in the national interest and if carried out 
successfully will go far toward making 
our war program more efficient and more 
satisfying to each and everyone of us. 
Probably even more important than that, 
such a program will assure our men now 
serving on the battle fronts that we on 
the home front are backing them to the 
limit. 

Our needs for increased war produc- 
tion are very great. The bill, H. R. 1752, 
should induce men to enter employment 
in essential war industries voluntarily and 
to stay on the job. This bill is not a 
cure-all but it will be a help. The num- 
ber of cases of violation of such a law 
should be extremely few. 

Those of you who think there is greater 
need for reduction in feather-bedding by 
industry and for antistrike laws and for 
elimination of waste of manpower already 
employed in war production are not really 
proving a case against the true purposes 


of this bill. Even though Congress acts, 


on all these other matters, there is still 
need for some law directing our energies 
to essential war production and to put 
an end to idleness of those who can and 
should be working in war production. 
We must increase our production of war 
materials beyond anything heretofore at- 
tained by our workers on the home front 
and this will tax our entire Nation to the 
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utmost if we are to win this war as quickly 
and efficiently and effectively as possible. 

Our people will not approve militarism 
within our industrial and agricultural 
structure and they will not approve ex- 
treme measures of regimentation by the 
executive and administrative branch of 
Government. I have done everything 
within my power to help develop the bill 
before us today with proper safeguards 
against militarism and regimentation in 
industry and agriculture. 

Following the First World War, I 
joined actively with the various veterans’ 
organizations, and especially with the 
American Legion, in advocating some 
form of universal draft for any future 
war in which we might become involved. 
Practically every veteran of the First 
World War returned to civil life thor- 
oughly convinced that any future war 
should be waged by the entire able- 
bodied manpower of our Nation. This 
belief of the veterans of World War No. 
1 culminated in the proposal by the 
American Legion in 1922 that would au- 
thorize the President in time of war to 
draft labor, control capital and industry, 
and stabilize prices, and this proposal 
was the outgrowth of a sincere determi- 
nation to equalize the burdens of war. 

Both major parties adopted planks in 
their platforms in 1924 supporting the 
universal draft, and such a plank was 
retained in the Republican platform of 
1928. In 1930 the War Policies Commis- 
sion of Congress investigated and studied 
methods of equalizing the burdens of war 
and removing the profits of war. During 
and following that investigation, discus- 
sion on the House floor indicated a fear 
that any universal draft would include 
the drafting of labor, capital, and indus- 
try, and that capital and industry could 
not be drafted without compliance with 
the fifth amendment requiring the Gov- 
ernment to pay just compensation for 
property taken for public use. This 
discussion resulted in the adoption of an 
amendment to the resolution providing 
that the War Policies Commission “shall 
not consider and shall not report upon 
the conscription of labor.” 

Having carefully observed these devel- 
opments, I watched with great interest 
the reaction to proposed manpower leg- 
islation such as the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill, H. R. 1742, in the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. When it came before the 
Committee on Military Affairs 1 year 
ago, extensive hearings were held, but no 
bill of this kind was reported to Congress 
by the committee prior to this bill. Dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1944 the gen- 
eral feeling throughout the Nation was 
that the war was so nearly won that it 
would be unnecessary to enact further 
legislation governing the use of our man- 
power in this war. About the middle of 
November, however, the record of short- 
ages of certain items of war materials 
began to show up for various reasons. It 
is not my purpose here to place the 
blame for these shortages on any man 
or group of men because no human be- 
ing could possibly have estimated in 
advance the exact proportion of our war 
materials that would be needed on all of 
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our fighting fronts. The volume of sup- 
plies needed was bound to vary tremen- 
dously with the extent of military opera- 
tions and in the matter of ammunition 
particularly the volume consumed ex- 
ceeded that of any military operation in 
the world’s history. We suddenly faced 
the need of increasing our war produc- 
tion quickly. The first warnings were 
issued by the War Department officials 
in November that we needed to step up 
our production, but these appeals were 
not immediately effective because of the 
general opinion throughout the Nation 
that the war was practically over. Un- 
told numbers of workers drifted away 
from war production and into jobs that 
appeared likely to be more permanent. 
Industry was ready to start reconversion 
to civilian production. 

It is true that our production record 
for this war has been magnificent, in 
spite of the concern of both industry and 
labor regarding reconversion and per- 
manent jobs. No one is condemning 
either industry or labor in any way. But, 
when our own great record of production 
must be still further increased because 
of the tremendous stepping-up of the 
war tempo, ways must be provided for 
immediate results if this new production 
is to be most effective and most helpful 
to our war effort. 

The reconversion of industry to civil- 
ien production can be delayed rather 
effectively under existing laws and regu- 
lation. But there is need for labor legis- 
lation along the lines proposed in the bill 
now under consideration. There is no 
such law on our statute books, and until 
the German advance in the Ardennes in 
December, public thought during the 
past year would not have supported en- 
actment of such a law, although such a 
measure would have had wholehearted 
public support at the time of Pearl Har- 
bor. 

I look upon the bill now under con- 
sideration as a necessary insurance policy 
against any future unbalance in our war 
program. The extent of its enforcement 
will be small compared with the extent 
of its influence in causing people to en- 
ter and to remain in essential war work. 

Legislation of this type might impose 
a degree of militarism and arbitrary reg- 
imentation if-not carefully developed 
with adequate safeguards. 

The Army and Navy officials expressed 
their opposition to any type of work corps 
under direct military jurisdiction, and 
certainly industry and labor do not favor 
such a system as was provided in the 
bill H. R. 1119, the predecessor of this 
bill. Early in the hearings, I expressed 
my vigorous opposition to any provision 
that would make the drafting of an 
individual into the armed forces a pen- 
alty for his violation of this or any other 
law. The Military Affairs Committee is 
strongly opposed to such practice and the 
penalty section of this bill was changed 
to one calling for civilian penalties of 
fine or imprisonment with jurisdiction in 
civilian courts. 

The possibility of growth of arbitrary 
regimentation under such legislation 
was well illustrated during the course of 
the hearings when I questioned Judge 
Patterson and Judge Hay and other wit- 
nesses, only to find that in their opinion 
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the powers granted in the bill, H. R. 
1119, as then written, were construed by 
them to be broad enough to enable the 
administrative agencies to compel a 
qualified registrant to work for a speci- 
fied private employer for private profit. 
From the hearings you will note that I 
questioned the constitutionality of any 
legislation granting that power. I need 
not enlarge upon the possible extreme 
abuses of such arbitrary power. Most 
Americans would object to an arbitrary 
order for them to start to work for a 
certain private employer or go to jail. 
The objective of this legislation is to re- 
quire qualified registrants to go to work 
in essential war production and not to 
authorize any such arbitrary regimenta- 
tion. 

Except for the fact that we are at war, 
this bill contravenes the thirteenth 
amendment of our Constitution. The 
power given to Congress in section I of 
the Constitution to raise and support 
armies and to provide and maintain a 
navy, is so far-reaching in wartime as to 
uphold many laws that would be con- 
sidered unconstitutional under the thir- 
teenth amendment in peacetime. You 
will note in the committee report that 
the Federal, district, and circuit courts 
have held that service by an individual 
can be required on “work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction in time 
of war.” There has been no ruling as yet, 
however, on the extension of war powers 
to include the forcing of an individual to 
work for a designated private employer 
for the employer’s private profit, but in 
my opinion any statutory grant of such 
power would be held unconstitutional. 

The war powers of Congress and the 
need for the exercise of those powers 
are sufficient to support legislation re- 
auiring men to work in essential war 
production if they come within speci- 
fied classifications. ‘There is also a good 
argument for the constitutionality of a 
law freezing men already employed in 
essential war production because of the 
great national interest in maintaining 
efficient war production throughout the 
war. Certainly any high rate of turn- 
over of manpower in our war-production 
industries can cause a most serious cur- 
tailment of war production when in- 
creased production is most needed. I 
cannot support any legislation that gives 
the power to force a man to work for a 
designated private employer for private 
profit. In my opinion, there is no justi- 
fication for the grant of such a power 
and it would be contra even in wartime 
to the provision of the thirteenth amend- 
ment prohibiting involuntary servitude. 

In order to assure the bill’s consti- 
tutionality, I offered in committee the 
limitation set out at the end of para- 
graph (4) (C) which appears at lines 
3 to 5, on page 5 of the bill, making the 


“entire sentence read: 


It shall be the duty of the registrant to 
whom such an order is directed to comply 
therewith, provided the order gives him a 
reasonable choice of employers for whom to 
work, 


In my opinion, the adoption of this 
amendment helps to make the bill consti- 
tutional, and insofar as this bill is not 
in conflict with the Constitution, I am 
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glad to support it to speed up our war- 
production program and our entire war 
effort to the limit of our natienal power. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, wil] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman has 
given a lot of thought to the expression 
“reasonable choice of employers for 
whom to work.” The gentleman comes 
from an agricultural area. How would 
the gentleman interpret that provision? 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I should like 
to have the bill so administered that the 
agencies ordering the registrant to go 
to work would give him the choice of at 
least a reasonable number of employers, 
and then I would leave it to an interpre- 
tation of the court as to what a reason- 
able number might be. I can readily see 
how the number of opportunities should 
be extended more in some branches of 
work than in others. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to predict what number 
of agricultural employers would be a 
reasonable number. 

Mr. BROOKS. Also the area, as to 
the number of war plants and the num- 
ber of opportunities, might affect the 
number of certifications. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. EROOKS. So that in one area a 
reasonable number might be a limited 
number and in another area it might be 
unlimited. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Absolutely. I 
gave a great deal of thought to that in 
trying to arrive at what would be the 
proper number, and decided that the best 
thing to do would be to have the amend- 
ment call for a reasonable number and 
let the number vary with the different 
situations that might arise. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Stewart]. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to discuss a national service bill 
that will affect all Americans alike, or as 
nearly so as is practicable. We have here 
a bill that proposes to deal with the ages 
of 18 to 45. We have made little discrim- 
ination regardless of whether the men 
are IV-F’s or soldiers returned from the 
battlefronts with an honorable discharge. 
I want us first to bear that in mind. 

I make no controversy on the recom- 
mendation of the President with regard 
to a national service law. I would not 
argue as to General Marshall’s and Ad- 
miral King’s recommendations to the 
Congress. But there are a few things 
which I do want to discuss with you in 
detail. There was introduced in the be- 
ginning a work-or-fight bill. We struck 
out the fighting feature and went back 
to the penalties of the Selective Service 
laws. This bill according to the news- 
papers was amended on various occa- 
sions, and I am sure you have Kept up 
with the daily press. We have executive 
sessions, the secrecy of which I shall not 
violate here in my remarks. But I think 
I am free to discuss matters that have 
been printed in the press with regard to 
the deliberations on this measure in exec- 
utive session. We find that this bill was 
amended to where the War Manpower 
Commission would not be utilized but 
junked and scuttled. But we find again 
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in reading the bill before us for consider- 
ation that the Selective Service Board 
has been set up for this function. So 
we know that is true, because most news 
stories that come to our attention unre- 
pudiated are accepted as true. That is 
tle bill as we find it before us today. 
We further find that the Tydings amend- 
ment was being given the test, that the 
Selective Service Director had sent out 
an order on the day we convened here in 
Congress to the State Selective Service 
directors. The order was, reading that 
part which affects those coming under 
the Tydings amendment: 

I have reported these facts to the President. 
He has found that the further deferment of 
all men now deferred in the 18 through 25 
age group because of agricultural occupa- 
tion is not as essential to the best interests 
of our war effort as is the urgent and more 
essential need of the Army and Navy for 
young men. The President feels in view of 
the existing conditions agriculture like our 
other war industries can, with few excep- 
tions, be carried on by those in the older age 
groups. 

The President has authorized me to ask you 
to take such action in connection with the 
administration of the Tydings amendment as 
may be necessary to provide to the full ex- 
tent permitted by law for the reclassification 
and induction of men agriculturally deferred 
in the age group 18 through 25. 


Then we find in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 23 a directive by Gen- 
eral Hershey which was inserted in the 
Recorp by the gentleman from North Da- 
kota (Mr. LemKE], which states as fol- 
lows: 

The directive of January 3, 1945, State Di- 
rective Advice 288, did not change or modify 
in any manner the Tydings amendment. 

The opinions and findings contained in 
State directive advice No. 288 were for the 
consideration of the local board in determin- 
ing the classification of registrants in the age 
groups 18 to 25. Section 5-K of the Selective 
Training and Service Act known as the Tyd- 
ings amendment places upon each local board 
the responsibility to determine, subject to 
appeal in the case of the individual regis- 
trant, whether or not the registrant meets 
the requirements prescribed by this section, 


Now, you can appreciate, along with 
me, the state of confusion that existed for 
the young farmers of America, 300,000 
in round numbers, who have been classi- 
fied as essential to agriculture when this 
was published on the morning of Janu- 
ary 4 in the newspapers. 

Many of them were liquidated immedi- 
-ately. Many of them since that date have 
joined the armed forces. Among the 
group, according to the statistics of the 
Selective Service Board, 40 percent were 
or will be rejected for not being physi- 
cally able. That 40 percent, in all proba- 
bility, will never return to the farm, and 
agriculture suffers the more. 

I am sure you are familiar with the 
Tydings amendment, but in order to re- 
fresh your memory I will read from the 
Selective Service Act as amended, This 
is section K: 

Every registrant found by a selective serv- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2), to be necessary 
to and regularly engaged in an agricultural 
occupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort, shall be deferred from training and 
service in the land and naval forces so long as 
he remains so engaged and until such time as 
@ satisfactory replacement can be obtained. 
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Now, the order that went to the Selec- 
tive Service Board did not take into ac- 
count the obtaining of someone to take 


.the place of one of the 300,000 farmers 


that fell within that age group. Farming 
with most of these 300,000 is a very 
skilled occupation, In the handling of 
heavy equipment, particularly -in the 
breadbasket of America, it is necessary 
to have skilled operation of the equip- 
ment and machinery which we have, even 
though most of it is old. 

We found further on reading the news- 
papers that we amended the bill where 
no person would be obliged to join any 
labor union or organization unless he 
really chose to do so. We found, also, 
from reading the papers that every per- 
son volunteering for employment under 
section 4 shall have the right to join any 
union or organization, but no such per- 
son shall be obliged to join any such un- 
ion or organization if he should not free- 
ly choose to do so. But a» the House has 
received the bill, we find this amendment 
has been deleted from the original bill. 

At this time I want to take off my hat 
and bow to the Representatives from the 
grand old State of Arkansas, where I was 
born, and the Representatives from the 
State of Florida for having nerve enough 
to submit to the people of their States 
a constitutional amendment, which was 
adopted in both instances, where you can- 
not operate a closed shop in those States. 
And such would be the case in Oklahoma, 
if such an amendment were submitted 
to the people of that great State. 

We have dealt severely, as is necessary, 
in raising an Army. The Congress of 
the United States has been considerate 
of the soldiers in the passage of the G. I. 
bill and many other good laws. But we 
are now taking into account 7,000,000 
American citizens and we are saying to 
them that we are going to utilize their 
services in the Army and war plants until 
this war is over. 

But we leave the union organizations 
untouched. The closed-shop unions can 
and will demand dues and fees from a 
man who is drafted by his government 
to work. Before he can seize a tool, he 
must pay that supergovernment which 
our courts have upheld. He must pay 
tribute before he is permitted work; yet 
he will receive a most severe penalty 
should he refuse to work. 

I propose to offer amendments to take 
care of this labor situation. I propose 
to offer an amendment to safeguard the 
Tydings amendment. I propose to offer 
an amendment to require utilization of 
the War Manpower Commission instead 
of junking it and scrapping it and spend- 
ing a billion dollars setting up a new or- 
ganization to handle the manpower of 
the country. One would think that the 
original bill was good but it has been 
entirely rewritten and even given a new 
number. The old bill was 1119. This 
bill is 1752. The provisions of the orig- 
inal bill have been changed to such ex- 
tent that any Member of Congress in 
my opinion is justified in offering any 
amendment designed to temper the bill 
with justice to the man it affects. We 
are protecting labor; we are protecting 
industry, we are guaranteeing reason- 
able returns on investment up to 6 per- 
cent; we are tolerating cost-plus con- 
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tracts, where a lot of manpower is lost 
and not utilized in production today. I 
agree with the gentleman from Missouri 

(Mr. SHort] who spoke of the visit of 
a Senate committee to some of these 
activities and finding at first hand what 
was going on in the way manpower is 
being wasted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, since 
this law affects the entire Nation, let us 
try to make it just, let us not give in to 
the labor leaders and their organizations 
as against the 85 percent of the unor- 
ganized people of America; let us not 
give in to industry as against 85 per- 
cent of the population of America. One 
of these days our boys will be marching 
home. On this very day, this very morn- 
ing I received a letter from one of my 
constituents who has served overseas. 
I have it here should anyone care to sce 
it. It comes from my home town. The 
postmark is there. It was written on the 
27th, just the day before yesterday. 
This man is writing about this bill, and 
I will read an excerpt to you from this 
letter. It is an excellent letter, a good 
letter: 

You can tell those Congressmen that argue 
for the C. I. O. and closed shops that it will 
be a sad day when this war is won and they 
have to stand and look millions of veterans 
in the face and explain why they have to pay 
to get a job after they have fought to keep 
the country free. Are we going to let them 
down? 

Now, don’t get me wrong. We all love the 
U.S. A. and what it stands for. But we sure 
don’t approve of the way Congress has let 
the labor racketeers pull the wool over their 
eyes. 

"The labor racket is worse than Al Ca- 
pone’s gang. He didn’t force people to be- 
come members. This is not just my opinion, 
Thousands feel the same way. I have lis- 
tened to them all over this country. 

They just don’t have the guts to say so. 
But you can tell the world the veterans will 
say so when they come home. And if some- 
thing isn’t done about it before they get 
home, they will not only talk but will show 
action as well. We don’t want them to come 
home to find their own country in a mess, 

I’m for the working people 100 percent. 
But I am getting tired of being told to go 
to see the business agent. And he tells the 
working class just how much to kick in or 
not work. And if those union stool pigeons 
don’t think the soldier feels that way just 
ask any one of them they meet on the street 
that has a battle ribbon on his blouse. 


I could read on. That reflects the 
views of an ex-serviceman. I have sev- 
eral letters here, but in the limited time 
allotted me I cannot read them to you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr, 
CLASON]. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, this 
subject is so large it is impossible to 
tackle it and to say much about it in 
the course of 10 minutes. However, the 
basic facts are that 900,000 men will 
be needed for military service by June 
30, 1945, while we are told by the Army 
and the Navy that 700,000 workers will 
be needed for essential industry within 
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that time. So far as the $00,000 for 
military service are concerned, no ques- 
tion can be raised. They will be secured 
by 150,000 volunteering for the Navy 
while they are still 17 years of age. A 
large part of the remainder will come 
through the Selective Service boards, 
about 420,000, and the balance will be 
coming from the occupational-deferred 
groups. As to these persons who are in 
the occupational-deferred groups, there 
are some interesting figures. Of physi- 
cally fit men under 26 years of age, only 
40,C00 are in industry today, and of those 
40,000 said to be in industry, many are 
doctors, chemists, and other persons 
with peculiar assets who certainly are 
not going to be called forward to serve 
in the Army. Sixty thousand are in the 
merchant marine. The balance, about 
360,000, are on the farms. 

We are told by those who came before 
us that they do not expect to get any 
men ovt of industry under 26 years of 
age for the military services. If they 
get any it will be very few, because they 
have combed that class very closely. 
Any man under 26 in industry today is a 
key man and cannot be spared. Of the 
men in the merchant marine probably. 
some can be replaced by older men. Out 
of the 360,000 on farms, they say that 
180,000 can pass the draft requirements. 
Thet is where 180,000 are coming from. 
Whether or not there will be replace- 
ments for them is another thing. 

If I can judge from the farmers who 
came in to see me in the last few days 
- while I was home, they expect their 
boys to leave the farms and they are 
pretty certain they are not going to get 
replacements. The balance of the men 
needed for the services will come from 
men in the age group from 26 to 29, more 
from industry perhaps than from farms. 
However, I was told by a man who is 
chairman of a selective-service board and 
a very able citizen that they combed that 
class pretty thoroughly. Any man who 
is between the ages of 26 and 29 today in 
a big industrial plant is a man who by 
experience has become a toolmaker, a 
diesinker, or holder of some other im- 
portant job for which no other person 
can be trained in less than 6 months and 
for some jobs in not less than 18 months. 
Certainly that group is not going to be 
hauled out of industry merely by the 
passage of this bill. Selective Service 
will not take them. 

How do the people back home feel 
ebout this bill? I have been wondering, 
as you have, while we have been here in 
Washington. I was interested in picking 
up the Worcester Telegram, a paper with 
a circulation of 130,000, the biggest cir- 
culation of any newspaper in Massa- 
chusetts outside of Boston. Reading 
from its editorial dated Thursday, Jan- 
uary 2°, 1945, I find this statement: 

On one point, there can be no question, 
War production must be Kept up, whatever 
the inconveniences or the hardship to ci- 
vilians. Here at home, where many of us are 
getting high pay, and most of us are living 
in comfort, we cannot fail to do the little 
that is required of us to maintain the fight- 


ing men who are making the real sacrifice at 
the front. 

Any fair service act can be accepted, and 
the public will support it, if the need for it 
can be demonstrated. But the two groups 
most directly concerned with the practical 
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business of war production, the leaders of 
organized labor and the leaders industrial 
management, are agreed that the situation 
can be better met without compulsory war 
work, 

The sensible thing would be to let those 
men demonstrate that they can get together 
and solve this manpower problem. If they 
can’t, and the emergency continues, Con- 
gress can act. But, as matters stand today, 
the arguments for a service act are not 
wholly convincing. 7 


Back home in Springfield I personally 
tock the time out to call upon labor lead- 
ers and upon heads of important indus- 
tries employing thousands of men. 
Their position was about the same as the 
position given in the Worcester Tele- 
gram. Let us wait 30 or 60 days before 
passing any bill like this. Let us per- 
mit the C. I. O., the A. F. of L., and the 
heads of industry to get together after 
the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment have told us what they need, 
because they have not told us up to date, 
“We think we can do it without this leg- 
islation. We are sure we can do it with- 
out this legislation, and we know that 
we can do it better without this legisla- 
tion as it is now written than we can 
with the legislation.” ‘That seems to be 
their position. 

I was interested in the Springfield pa- 
pers, both the Republican paper, the 
Union, and the Democratic paper, the 
Springfield Daily News—the Daily News 
being the largest Democratic paper out- 
side of Boston in Massachusetts. In the 
Springfield Daily News editorial of Janu- 
ary 22, 1945, they indicate their opin- 
ion, and I will use the closing words: 


Assuming there is a shortage of 4,000,000 
workers in key industries (and that figure 
may be large) Congress should hesitate to 
place 40,000,000 Americans under a workers’ 
draft to meet the deficiency. That would 
be giving Government bureaucrats too much 
power over far too many people to cope with 
the problem. Moreover the so-called crisis 
will ease off immediately if the Russian- 
Allied offensives succeed in smashing the 
German war machine by spring. 


The position of the Union is expressed 
in an excerpt from their editorial of 
January 22, 1945. The editorial speaks 
for itself: 


Is it not possible that the present man- 
power crisis stems, at least in part, from the 
incompetence of the manpower administra- 
tion? That question is inevitable, in view 
of the failure at the top in so many other 
divisions of war-program administration; 
the deplorable mismanagement of our food 
production and supplies, for instance. If 
the manpower shortage is remediable with- 
out legislation creating what amounts to 
the labor battalions mustered by Hitler and 
his Tckyo opposite number, if a change of 
administration can lead to a sufficiently ef- 
fective use of civilian workers to do the job 
without passing oppressive laws, then a 
change is mandatory. 

At least there is room for argument about 
current proposals. And Congressmen who 
insist on argument and who oppose the 
labor draft are performing a signal service 
for the country, for they are determined 
not to abandon the Government of free- 
men until every means of preserving it, 
even in a war crisis, has been exhausted, 
Let us not look upon them as obstruc- 
tionsts or politically inspired critics. The 
necessity for breaking down the traditional 
barriers containing democratic practice has 
not yet been proved beyond doubt, 
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I feel that certain amendments ought 
to be offered to this bill before anyone 
would vote for it. One of them is to 
limit the time within which it is to be 
operative. As the bill comes before us 
today, it is going to operate until we get 
through with the Japanese war. It does 
not seem to me that we need any such 
period of time to keep 53,000,000 persons, 
who are our workers, covered by legisla- 
tion of this kind. I think that we should 
make it 6 months or make it a year, 
Moke it the year 1945. Close it out as cf 
December 31, 1945, if the German war is 
over at that time. If the war is still on, 
or if the need can be shown at that time 
to be great enough to require such legis- 
lation, then we will have proper oppor- 
tunity in which to renew it. 

Another amendment which I think 
should be adopted is on page 2 of the bill. 
I believe that a man who is given the 
power of the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion should not be given the 
right to delegate it as provided in line 5. 
Congress does not know today and it will 
never know to whom he will delegate the 
power. Thereafter he will not be respon- 
sible. There will always be some agency, 
some other person, to hide behind. If 
Mr. Byrnes is going to be the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion let 
him sign whatever documents have to be 
signed so that the Congress can always 
go to him and say, “You are the person 
responsible; it is not Mr. McNutt, Mr, 
Jones, or whoever else happens to be 
holding office as head of the Department 
of Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
or some other agency.” Let us not have 
that division of authority which these 
bureaucrats love to have down at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Let us put the responsibility in one 
man and then we will know where we 
stand. . 

Another amendment which I think 
might well go in is brought to my atten- 
tion by the fact that the papers in 
Springfield recently were telling us that 
they are bringing in Jamaicans, colored 
people, to take up employment in my 
city. By the way, you would be inter- 
ested in the Friday Evening Union of 
last week, which says that Smith & 
Wesson—I think everybcdy in this room 
knows who Smith & Wesson are, great 
revolver manufacturers—have a cut- 
back coming, that 200 employees will be 
dropped in 2 weeks. Cut-backs are com- 
ing all along the line today in the pro- 
duction of what we would think to be 
the most needed weapons of war. People 
are going out of Smith & Wesson. 
There are going to be jobs for them, to 
be sure, in other industries. 

So, in the Springfield area, we have at 
one and the same time the picture of 
American workmen being dropped from 
the pay rolls of industry while alien 
workers are coming in large numbers to 
work in other plants. Nothing portrays 
more clearly the type of manpower 
shortage which we have today in our 
country. It is a shortage of common 


laborers, men who are of an age and 
physique which will permit them to per- 
form the hardest kind of manual task. 
They are needed in the heavy tire indus- 
Their pay is in 


try and in the foundries. 
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the lower brackets and not commen- 
surate with the abilities of skilled work- 
men. According to the testimony on 
pages 281, 349, and 350 of the hearings, 
there are experienced American work- 
men who are Negroes who are not able 
to get work in plants because of discrim- 
ination against them. Both major par- 
ties at their conventions last year wrote 
planks into their platforms, pledging 
support for legislation which would elim- 
inate such unfair practices. I believe 
that a provision in this bill would both 
redeem those pledges and be helpful in 
overcoming such manpower shortage as 
now exists. ‘ 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot stop a foot- 
ball game at the end of the third quar- 
ter and conclude you have the game in 
the bag because you are ahead and again 
have the ball on the enemy’s 1-foot line. 

After Pearl Harbor, America started 
on an all-out effort to win this war. 

Immediately our military leaders to 
whom is assigned the duty of carrying 
out the problems and battles of war un- 
leashed their best efforts in a terrific 
movement to get our fighting forces 
under way and well equipped to do the 
job wherever called upon. Month after 
month our tasks have multiplied, and 
today we face as momentous and impor- 
tant war problems as of any time since 
the outbreak of this war. 

Before I go any further, let me state 
that I well realize that, both as to the 
military and home front, mistakes have 
been made. Mistakes were bound to 
happen. Others might well have been 
avoided. And I want it emphatically 
understood that I am of the opinion and 
belief that the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves at the moment certainly is not 
the blame of our fighting boys at the 
front, of Congress, the rank and file of 
labor, or industry. Somebody last fall 
just failed to see the true picture of the 
war and, if it was known, failed to ac- 
quaint the American people with the 
truths and facts connected therewith. 
There is no use crying over spilt milk. 
Mistakes, costly and regrettable as they 
may be, cannot be retrieved. One thing 
certain is, that they must not be repeated. 

Therefore, today we have this drastic 
bill before us which permits the freezing 
of men in jobs and the drafting of men 
not now employed in essential labor, 
into war work. I repeat, it is drastic 
and something on which I had hoped we 
might not be called upon to act. The 
whole idea of involuntary service in pri- 
vate employment is rather repugnant to 
good Americans. That simply has not 
been our way of doing things in this 
country. Itis not our style. Our Ameri- 
can standards and patterns have always 
been cut out of better cloth. 

As a member of the Military Affairs 
Committee, I listened to all the testimony 
of the various witnesses who came before 
our committee. It was both interesting 
and informative. Never before, however, 
have I seen such directly opposite views 
expressed as that voiced by the propo- 
nents and opponents of the bill. There 
were good arguments on both sides, and 
I believe jt would prove of benefit to all 
of you to read the complete hearings. 


Our committee worked diligently day 
after day to bring forth the best possible 
bill. It has its shortcomings and may be 
improved through amendments from the 
floor. I hope so, for I know of one or 
more amendments, defeated in commit- 
tee, that I feel should be in the final 
draft. One such amendment is the so- 
called Andrews amendment, which is in 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill, whereby any 
individual drafted to work in any plant 
is given the privilege and right to either 
join or not join a union of his choice. 
This amendment certainly is not anti- 
union, but it simply retains to the indi- 
vidual a right which he as an American 
citizen is entitled to. I have never been 
able to understand by what reasoning 


any United States citizen could be forced. 


to join a union when working on a Gov- 
ernment contract. To me that is un- 
American. 

The details of this bill have been ex- 
plained by our chairman and also set 
forth in full in the report which accom- 
panies the bill. I am not going to repeat 
such details. I do want to call your at- 
tention, however, to section B, page 4, 
which emphasizes the voluntary partici- 
pation made possible to any individual 
who is capable of filling a wartime job. 
Only, and I repeat, only in case he re- 
fuses to accept such employment will he 
be subjected to the penalties of the bill. 
Somehow I want to believe that when 
the public is made fully aware of the 
seriousness of the situation we face, 
ample hands will be found available to 
voluntarily fill all labor requirements. 
That, I say, is my hope. 

Everyone in this House knows that war 
is waste and destruction. Everyone does 
or should know that there is a waste of 
manpower in our factories and plants to- 
day. Each Member must have received, 
as I have, untold numbers of letters tell- 
ing of instance after instance where indi- 
viduals complain that they do not have 
enough work to do, are not permitted to 
work long enough hours or are not per- 
mitted to turn out as much work as they 
are able and willing to do. Both Phil 
Murray, C. I. O. head, and Mr. Crawford, 
chairman, National Association of Manu- 
facturers Executive Committee, testified 
that there is now available enough man- 
power to do the job requested of labor 
and industry. Frankly, I don’t believe I 
am far off in saying that there now 
exists, as an over-all picture, three men 
doing the work that two men could well 
do. That is a most regrettable statement 
of what I believe to be a fact. I do not 
think Congress can cure such an iil 
through legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, and this is the crux 
of the whole matter as I view it. Under 
Secretary of War Patterson and Under 
Secretary of Navy Bard, in speaking for 
our armed services, emphatically stated 
that we need some legislation of this type 
now. Secretary Patterson stated: 

As we see it, the manpower needs of the 
armed forces, and of the war industries that 
support the armed forces, for the first half 
year of 1945, will aggregate 1,600,000 addi- 
tional persons. That is made up of 900,000 
for induction into the armed forces, Army 
and Navy, for military service, and 700,000 


additional persons in war production, in 
war-supporting industries, 


I seriously doubt that any Member 
of this House has the vaguest idea 
as to what our military requirements 
will be for the next 6 or 12 months. 
Neither do we know when the war will 
end. All plans, policies, and determina- 
tions must be left to our military leaders 
under the head of our outstanding Chief 
of Staff, Gen. George C. Marshall. I 
have often said that if it is possible to 
derive any blessing from any war, then 
the greatest blessing to come to America 
out of this war has been that great sol- 
dier, General Marshall. All of us here 
realize that he knows his business. 
Somehow I like to depend and rest my 
case on his decisions. Approximately 
20,000,000 fathers and mothers of today 
have placed the fate of their loved ones 
in this man’s hands. They trust him; 
so do I. Who am I to loudly voice my 
opinions from a military angle against 
those of General Marshall? 

It seems to me that we today are up 
against a situation that calls for action. 
If we are to win this war, men and mate- 
rials must be made available. We must 
keep loading the guns our boys are shoot- 
ing. God forbid the day when any of 
our boys might be defeated or killed 
through a lack of sufficient weapons cr 
ammunition to carry the fight to our 
enemies. 

If in this still great and glorious 
country of ours we can place our fin- 
gers on the shoulders of the young men 
of this land and send them out to fight 
and die, then how in the name of all 
that is just, can we ever possibly deny 
them the things to fight with in order 
that victory will be ours. I was one of 
those who, before the war, did every- 
thing I could in an effort to keep this 
country out of war. But it was not to 
be. Now we are in it and have been for 
over 3 years. The day of victory is 
going to be ours. We cannot backtrack 
now. Let us get every American into 
this fight up to the limit cf his or her 
abilities. And right there let me pause 
to say that it is regrettable that the Mc- 
Swain bill calling for taking the profit 
out of war was never put into law. You 
may recall that bill passed the House in 
1935 by an overwhelming vote, 368 ayes 
to 15 nays. Had that bill passed, all the 
Nation’s manpower, industry, and re- 
sources would have immediately been 
drawn into the war effort before dec- 
laration of this war. I still would like 
to see such a law on our statute books. 
It might help avert any repetition of this 
vicious conflict in which we now play so 
big a part. 

Members of Congress, it may be that 
with the help of every good and loyal 
American, our armed forces cooperating 
with our allies can finish off our two 
world enemies during 1945 and 1946. In 
the meantime, let us throw everything at 
them that we have, in a grand push to 
terminate the loss of life, waste, and 
devastation that we encounter every day. 

No, this bill is not perfect. This isn’t 
the type legislation we like to vote for. 
Maybe it won’t work out as smoothly as 
it is expected. There is a legal question 
as to its constitutionality but, regardless, 
I somehow feel deeply the need to do 
something about the matter right now. 
We have this bill here because of the one 
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objective that is being sought, and that 
objective is solely to meet an emergency 
manpower problem. Ido not like the bill, 
for it takes us off on a tangent or foreign 
road from good, sound American doc- 
trine, privileges, and rights. But, re- 
gardless of how bad the taste of the med- 
icine this bill offers, I believe we have 
to take it. I can see no other alterna- 
tive. The issue is clear—are we to throw 
our every resource into this battle, or 
not? We cannot take chances. We face 
the real question of whether we are now 
going to completely throw ourselves into 
this war effort when so badly needed. 
Just remember, the boys who are fight- 
ing and dying are not stopping to ask 
questions at this moment. They will 
ask such questions and speak their pieces 
when they get home. Now they want 
action from us—more men, more mate- 
rials. General Marshall and Admiral 
King say we need this legislation. Un- 
der such conditions I can do nothing else 
but support it, unless the bill is drasti- 
cally amended when up for consideration 
under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHaM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to direct my. remarks at a part of 
this bill which has not been discussed 
this afternoon. . 

I intend to vote for this measure. I 
do so not because I believe it is the best 
manpower bill which could be brought 
forward, but becaue it is the most likely 
to pass, I endorse the intent of the bill. 
But its administration, I predict, will be 
hopelessly confused and entangled. 

When this bill was before the com- 
mittee for final action, it contained pro- 
visions for sensible, economical, and ex- 
perienced administration of the job 
freeze and job transfer procedures. 
These provisions did no violence to the 
intent of the bill. They simply author- 
ized, for the purpose of legally con- 
trolling the employment of men 18 to 45, 
the continued functioning of the vast 
- employment exchange, manpower con- 
trol, and management-labor committee 
machinery which this Congress—year 
after year, by appropriation—has recog- 
nized, approved, and supported. 

If I had read this bill as it is now writ- 
ten, without knowledge of the tremen- 
dous mobilization of men and women 
into war plants and supporting activities 
by the War Manpower Commission—and 
into agriculture by the War Food Ad- 
ministration—I would have _ never 
guessed that a labor allocation ma- 
chinery, providing for management and 
labor participation, was already in ex- 
istence. I would have thought that this 
bill intended to create in these war years 
a manpower mobilization machinery for 
the first time. 

What the bill, in fact, will do, unless 
amended, is to create additional ma- 
chinery, duplicating machinery, ma- 
chinery that can only confuse and dis- 
rupt the extensive system of recruit- 
ment, referral, and transfer, bulwarked 
by management and labor sponsorship, 
that already exists. 

In 1933, the Congress created a Nation- 
wide system of public employment offices 
under Federal-State control, Prior to 
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Pearl Harbor, the employment service 
system was gearing itself to meet the 
labor demands arising out of defense 
production. On December 19, 1941, 12 
days following Pearl Harbor, this system 
was temporarily placed on a Federal 
basis, so that Nation-wide mobilization 
of workers for expanding war industries 
could be expedited. In April 1942, by 
Executive Order, this system became the 
operating structure of the War Man- 
power Commission. During 1942, 
44, and up to the present minute, the 
War Manpower Commission has applied 
itself to the job of recruiting and trans- 
ferring millions of workers to war pro- 
duction, with the help of management 
and labor committees. It has operated 


. a tremendous interarea clearance sys- 


tem to move needed workers out of sur- 
plus areas. It has held millions of work- 
ers on essential jobs by its stabilization 
program, worked out cooperatively with 
management and labor. It has become 
the only agehcy with up-to-date and 
relatively accurate information on labor 
utilization and the rapidly changing 
labor requirements of different war pro- 
grams and plants. It has undertaken, 
with management and labor support, an 
area-by-area program for moving less- 
essential workers into urgent jobs by 
employment ceilings and priority re- 
ferral. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
done and is doing these tasks with no 
law except the self imposed, informal 
law of workers and unions, employers 
and trade associations, voluntarily agree- 
ing to abide by hiring controls they 
themselves helped to formulate. 

This system of Nation-wide manpower 
control, founded on the voluntary coop- 
eration of labor and management, has 
had to create many techniques and pro- 
cedures. No manpower control system 
could operate without them. The man- 
power control system which Selective 
Service under the present bill must cre- 
ate also will not operate unless com- 
parable duplicating procedures are cre- 
ated. 

There is one way to avoid this dupli- 
cation. There is one way to strengthen 
and to utilize the tremendous manpower 
machinery that already exists and that 
will continue to exist after this bill is 
enacted. That one way is to restore to 
the bill the intent of the committee’s 
earlier amendments which would have 
authorized the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion to designate the War Manpower 
Commission—and for agriculture, the 
War Food Administration—as the agency 
te which male workers 18 to 45 would 
be referred for placement and the agency 
which would determine, with the assist- 
ance of its management-labor commit- 
tees, whether a worker’s present job or 
future job was in the interest of the war 
effort. If there is some doubt as to the 
agencies which the Director of War Mo- 
bilization actually would designate, this 
doubt could be removed by writing into 
the bill the requirement that the Director 
cf War Mobilization designate referral 
and placement agencies. 

Let us look at the realities of the situ- 
ation. The Selective Service System has 
6,500 local boards, They are part-time 
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voluntary boards. They are already 
overworked. They know how to select 
and induct men into the armed forces, 
They have done and are doing this job 
magnificently. But they have not done 
active recruitment and placement of war 
workers. 

The War Manpower Commission, on 
the other hand, has 1,507 full-time loca] 
offices and other part-time or itinerant 
offices, staffed with 2,000 people whose 
full-time business is manpower recruit- 
ment, referral, and stabilization. The 
Commission has 177 area offices and 
about 336 area management-labor com- 
mittees. The local offices carry on 
placement, recruitment, transfer, and 
manpower control, under employment 
stabilization plans. Management and 
labor have worked with the area offices 
in developing these plans and are ac- 
tively participating in carrying out these 
plans. It is the management-labor 
committees of the Commission which 
hear and decide worker and employer 
appeals under the plans. 

The area and local offices together 
have recruiting specialists, utilization 
consultants, labor-market economists, 
and so on. They are, as I say, in the 
manpower business. 

All these local and area offices through- 
out the ccuntry are tied together by 
State and regional offices and a Washing- 
ton heacquarters office. In each areca, 
State, and region, and in Washington, 
there is an actively cooperating manage- 
ment-labor committee. By means of this 
extensive organization, the employment 
trends and labor needs of urgent produc- 
tion for plants and areas throughout the 
country are determined. This method of 
keeping track of our war manpower sit- 
uation is working so well that Justice 
Byrnes recently designated the War 
Manpower Commission as the sole agency 
responsible for the coordination and is- 
suance of manpower information. By 
this means, also, all male workers with- 
out regard to age—except World War II 
veterans—and in some areas women 
workers as well—must be hired with the 
consent of the employment service and 
must take jobs that have a high priority 
rating unless there is some good cause 
for refusing. And I would like to say 
here that when you have a voluntary 
manpower control system which cannot 
remedy substandard wage situations, 
which cannot pay transportation costs, 
nor promise adequate housing, you are 
bound to have many perfectly justifiable 
reasons for not taking a priority job. 

I know that the War Manpower Com- 
mission has not operated perfectly. I 
know that there are some people who 
have chosen not to comply with the rules, 
and since the rules were essentially vol- 
untary, very little could be done about it. 
Important employers have kept War 
Manpower Commission utilization con- 
sultants out of their plants so that no 
question could be raised on the labor 
needs they reported. Less essential em- 
ployers have tried to buck the employ- 
ment c2iling program so they would not 
have to give up workers to war industry. 
Many essential employers have given 
written releases to workers indiscrimin- 
ately and then complained thet the War 
Manpower Commission was not stopping 
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turnover. Some individual workers have 
found ways and means of getting jobs 
without a release. Some individual work- 
ers have managed to turn down priority 
after priority job in order to take a less 
important job of their liking. 

In spite of all this, the war mobilization 
job done by the Commission without the 
power of compulsory assignment has 
been amazing. Up until last month, the 
manpower demands of our war effort, by 
and large, had been successfully met. 
Almost without exception, the shortages 
which face us now are not the result of 
failures to meet manpower demands in 
the past. They are the result of changed 
schedules dictated by changed battle con- 
ditions. 

I think it would be foolhardy to throw 
aside the machinery, the procedures, the 
management-labor cooperation, the 
technical experience that has done this 
job. I think it would be eminently rea- 
sonable to recognize this machinery and 
to rely upon it for referring and placing 
workers, for determining when and 
where workers are needed, for deciding 
which workers should be transferred to 
urgent jobs, and for certifying that it is 
or is not in the best interest of the war 
effort for a particular worker to leave 
the particular job he is in. 

I can think of nothing more wasteful 
of public funds or confusing and dis- 
heartening to the workers and employers 
of this country than to have a new 
agency—new in the sense that it has not 
handled civilian manpower problems— 
setting up @ new and competing system 
to allocate workers of a particular sex 
and age while the responsible manpower 
agency, responsible for mobilizing all the 
other millions of workers, is tossed aside 
to continue its operations as best it can. 

When I vote for this bill, it will be with 
the greatest misgivings as to its admin- 
istrative effectiveness. I hope it will be 
possible now or later to rectify what I 
believe is a most serious error in the bill 
as written. I can see no good reason, no 
public interest, against correlating the 
appropriate Selective Service authority in 
this bill with the placement, referral, 
Stabilization, and appeal authorities of 
the War Manpower Commission. As 
Judge Hay told our committee, there has 
been built up, through the cooperation of 
industry, labor, the procurement agen- 
cies, and the War Manpower Commission 
in their local areas, an intelligent system 
of selecting urgent war activities and as- 
signing priorities with respect to jobs in 
relation to their importance to the war. 
The system includes an appeals ma- 
chinery of joint management and labor 
panels, locally and up the line. I urge 
that we build upon this machinery and 
that we incorporate our intention so to 
do in H. R. 1752. 

May I read into the Recorp at this time 
a brief description of the War Manpower 
Commission machinery through which 
existing manpower controls operate: 

EXISTING MANPOWER MACHINERY 
I. WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION ORGANIZATION 

For administration of the manpower pro- 
grams, War Manpower Commission organiza- 
tion consists of (1) a headquarters organiza- 
tion in Washington; (2) 12 regional man- 


power organizations covering all States in the 
United States, and Hawaii and Alaska; (3) 


State manpower offices in each State; (4) 
area manpower organizations covering local 
labor market areas; and (5) a network of 
local employment offices. Organizational 
units in the field are headed by regional, 
State, and area manpower directors. 


Tt. LABOR MARKET AREAS 


The entire country is divided into labor 
market areas each of which represents that 
geographic area within which resident work- 
ers normally find their employment and local 
employers normally find their labor supply. 


Ill. MANAGEMENT-LABOR COMMITTEE 


Management-labor committees have been 
set up at national, regional, and area levels 
of War Manpower Commission administra- 
tion. These committees are made up of rep- 
resentatives of management, labor, and where 
necessary agricultural, at the various levels. 
The manpower director at each level is the 
chairman of the management-labor commit- 
tee at that level. 

The management-labor committee func- 
tions (1) to advise the manpower director re- 
garding formulation and operation of the 
applicable employment stabilization plan; 
(2) to assist in securing voluntary com- 
pliance with provisions of the plan by ac- 
quainting employers, workers, and the public 
with the need for and applicability of the 
plan; and (3) to hear appeals from actions 
of the War Manpower Commission under the 
plan and to recommend to the Manpower 
Director decisions on appeals. 


IV. MANPOWER PRIORITIES COMMITTEES 

Manpower priorities committees are set up 
in each administrative area of the War Man- 
power Commission to assist the manpower 
director in setting ceilings for individual es- 
tablishments and in determining the relative 
priority of manpower needs of employers. 

The manpower priorities committees are 
comprised of representatives of (1) the War 
Manpower Commission; (2) the War Produc- 
tion Board; (3) the Selective Service System; 
(4) the Navy Department; (5) the War De- 
partment; and (6) where advisable, repre- 
sentatives of other important claimants for 
manpower, such as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the War Food Administration, the Mari- 
time Commission, and others. The man- 
power director is.chairman of the manpower 
priorities committee. 

The manpower priorities committee is to 
make recommendation to the manpower di- 
rector on the basis of production urgencies 
determined by the production urgency com- 
mittees of the War Production Board and 
pertinent manpower factors in individual es- 
tablishments. 

V. APPEALS PROCEDURE 

Any employer or worker who claims that 
any action of the War Manpower Commission 
under the employment stabilization program 
is unfair or unreasonable as applied to him, 
or is conconsistent with regulations under the 
program, may appeal such action to the area 
management-labor committee. 

He may appeal beyond the area manage- 
ment-labor committee to the regional man- 
agement-labor committee, and finally to the 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 
Hearings on appeals are not subject to rules 
of evidence, but are conducted informally. 

Each party to the appeal may present his 
own case, or he may be represented by a mem- 
ber of his labor or trade organization or by 
any other person freely chosen by him. 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Vursettr]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill before the House today is the result 
of unfinished business. It is here be- 
cause the executive department failed 
to lay down a sound business and labor 
Policy which should have been enunci- 
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ated immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

This has not been done, and 3 years 
later with the fanfare of trumpets and 
hysteria and a hurricane of propaganda 
the buck has been passed to the Congress 
and extreme pressure for the passing of 
a National Service Act. 

The result has been that cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractors have been allowed 
to hoard labor and establish prices which 
have added billions to the cost of build- 
ing our military machine. It has placed 
a premium on idleness of employees in 
many of the war plants; has set an ex- 
ample that has slowed down production 
and increased the waste of manpower 
for the past 3 years. It has wasted tre- 
mendous sums of the people’s money who 
have given it in a most patriotic manner 
with the hope that every dollar they have 
invested in bonds would be so spent that 
it would bring victory to American arms 
at the earliest possible date. It is a gross 
injustice to the people, dangerous to the 
financial solvency of our Government 
and at this late dates places this respon- 
sibility upon the Congress which has been 
neglected by other departments of the 
Government. It is a responsibility that 
I believe the Congress can meet and cer- 
tainly should meet and solve at this time. 
If it is not solved the most profligate 
waste in the history of this Nation will 
continue to lower the morale of our 
people. 

With all deference to the chairman and 
the Members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, I do not believe the National 
Service Act which they have recom- 
mended offers a genuine solution to this 
most vexing problem. It does nat go to 
the core of the problem. It seeks to ac- 
quire 900,000 more men for military serv- 
ice within the next 6 months and 700,000 
more men for essential war industries 
within the same period. Its purpose is 
to get this great number of men from the 
young men coming 18 years of age and 
from the very lean manpower now en- 
gaged in the civilan economy of the Na- 
tion, from the farms which are already 
short of manpower, from those employed 
in small businesses and from distribu- 
tion of services to the civilian people of 
our country. 

Is this course necessary? The Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, representing the 
executive department, does not and can- 
not know under existing conditions. 
This problem cannot be properly «ap- 
proached until it is determined whether 
or not the manpower we now have in the 
war plants of the Nation is sufficient; if 
it is properly distributed and fully em- 
ployed in production. This National 
Service Act should not be passed until 
that is determined. 

Practically every Member of Congress 
continues to receive mail pointing out 
that there is a tremendous hoarding of 
manpower, particularly in the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee war plants, and that there is 
a wastage of manpower in most of the 
plants of the Nation. Thousands of 
patriotic men throughout the Nation 
have quit work in war plants after wait- 
ing days, weeks, and months for work 
because they were too patriotic to draw 
their checks in these critical times with- 
out being allowed to work in the plants 
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where they were supposed to be em- 
ployed. Many men who are and have 
been employed in war plants have told 
me this story, have told it to you, and to 
the press of the Nation. This story has 
been told to the citizens all over the land 
where their friends and neighbors have 
been employed in these plants. This 
condition not only has lowered the 
morale of many of the laboring men but 
to a certain extent lowered the morale of 
the American people. This bill does not 
provide that a thorough investigation of 
this matter be made in the solution of 
this problem. This bill proposes to herd 
more men into these already congested 
areas, which will add greater confusion 
in these plants and will not increase 
preduction. 

The Barrett bill—H. R. 1803—which 
will later be offered as a substitute goes 
to the very core of this manpower prob- 
lem offering a real solution. It provides 
first that the draft boards of this coun- 
try, in cooperation and conjunction with 
the manpower committees located in 
these industrial centers make an investi- 
gation of the hoarding and wastage of 
labor in these plants. It arms them with 
the power of subpena to take testimony 
under oath, to determine how much labor 
is being hoarded and wasted and provides 
the machinery whereby at the close of 
an investigation of a plant the number 
of men found unnecessary for production 
in such plant can be transferred to the 
plants where there is a real shortage of 
manpower. It also provides that the 
draft boards shall begin an immediate 
reclassification of all the manpower be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 with the 
exception of those in I-A which will give 
all of those including the over 4,000,000 
IV-F’s an opportunity to volunteer their 
services for essential war work under 
their signature. There are one and a half 
million other than IV-F’s in this pool 
which pushes this total to be given an 
opportunity to volunteer their services 
to 5,500,000 men. 

When this bill is placed in operation, 
instead of driving more men into the war 
plants of the Nation under threat of fines 
up to $10,000 and jail penalties, the Bar- 
rett bill provides for opening the gates 
of these overstaffed war plants and tak- 
ing out of these plants surplus labor 
which is on the payroll and unemployed 
and which will give those a chance to 
exert greater efficiency in the plants and 
provide for this surplus labor of skilled 
mechanics to be transferred to plants 
where they are really needed. 

I feel certain that when the draft 
boards offer these five and one-half 
million men a chance to volunteer for 
war work that at least 10 percent of them 
will sign up; yes, in my opinion, a great 
majority of them will. But if only a 
minimum of 10 percent volunteer for 
such service that would amount to 550,- 
G00 men, They say they only need 700,- 
000 men and they do not need them all 
the first month but this is the number 
they estimate they wiil need by the end 
of 6 months. Is this Congress ready to 
say that the patriotism of our people on 
the home front is so low that if given a 
call to serve by the draft boards that 10 
men out of 100 would not respond? I 
have more faith in our people, I want to 
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approach and solve this problem in the 
American way. We will fail if we at- 
tempt to solve it in the totalitarian. way 
by force and the threat of heavy fines 
and jail penalties. 

Mr. Chairman, it is estimated that 
there are over 16,000,000 men now in es- 
sential war work. It is further estimated 
by some of the best industrial engineers 
of the Nation that some 20 percent of 
the effort of this manpower is not being 
utilized due to the hoarding and wastage 
of labor. If this investigation by the 
Selective service boards and the War 
Manpower Commission finds that only 
10 percent of it is not being fully utilized 
that would amount to 1,600,000 men. 
This means 1,600,000 men added to the 
550,000 men previously referred to will 
give us a manpower pool of 2,100,000 men. 

The Director of War Mobilization, Mr. 
Byrnes, and the leaders of our military 
forces say that we only need a million 
six hundred thousand men, 

I think the Barrett substitute offers 
a sound, sensible approach to this prob- 
lem. These thousands of draft boards, 
in cooperation with the various man- 
power committees already set up in the 
industrial centers, can make a quick and 
effective survey, reporting it back to Se- 
lective Service, War Manpower Commis- 
sion, and to the Congress of the United 
States. 

It will decentralize the problem and 
will bring the power of public opinion, 
with all of its force, back of these boards 
in the various localities in the United 
States. It will put the cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contractors, the Army and the Navy, 
the Federal bureaus, and the Govern- 
ment on notice that there is a real move- 
ment on at last to stop the hoarding and 
wastage of manpower anywhere and 
everywhere it can be found in the Nation. 
If this bill is passed the hoarders of 
labor in the war plants of this Nation 
will begin at once to set their houses in 
order to avoid the fierce condemnation of 
the people and the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is my opinion that if we can ap- 
proach this matter through the Barrett 
substitute that you will find so much 
skilled labor hoarded in the war plants 
now, so much wastage of labor that very 
few of the great numbers of men who 
will sign up who are now in civilian serv- 
ice—that very few of them will be taken 
from this very thin reservoir of labor 
into the war plants of the Nation. I 
believe the Barrett substitute offers a 
great opportunity for the Congress to 
solve this manpower problem and solve 
it in a way that will strengthen the entire 
economy of the Nation and stop the con- 
tinuance of unnecessary waste in billions 
of dollars which under the present ar- 
rangements has helped to push the na- 
tional debt to a dangerous height. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against this Na- 
tional Service Act recommended by the 
committee, because I believe it to be un- 
constitutional. I believe it clearly vio- 
lates the thirteenth amendment to the 
Constitution which provides against in- 
voluntary servitude. 

Congress and the Constitution are, in 
my judgment, the two most sacred and 
the two most important pillars to sustain 
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the future liberty and democracy of this 
country, to which a confused people all 
over this land pin their dwindling hope 
and faith. I, for one, do not want to 
further shake their faith. 

I am against this bill because I believe 
that free labor under patriotic leader. 
ship will bring about greater production 
than will forced labor. 

I am against this bill, because in my 
judgment it is not necessary and because 
I believe it will not help solve our produc. 
tion problems, 

Mr. Chairman, in summing up the 
matter it seems to me that the Congress 
must decide whether or not it is wise 
to substitute the Barrett bill, which will 
provide for the first time for a Govern- 
ment agency to investigate and offer 
some supervision as to how our billions 
of dollars will be spent in the war plants, 
some check and control over the cost-plus 
contractors, and the 16,000,000 men em- 
ployed, or whether we shall continue to 
back away from this problem and in an 
effort to get greater production em- 
power the Government with heavy fines 
and jail penalties, to draft and force 
maybe a million more men into the war 
plants of our country without knowing in 
what places they are needed and in many 
instances add to our confusion and add 
to the cost of producing our war equip- 
ment with billions of dollars of unneces- 
sary waste in the expense of the people of 
our Nation. 

I hope now that this problem has come 
to the Congress, that we can deal with it 
in a courageous and forthright manner, 
finding the proper solution. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wooprum of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 107, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include therein 
a letter written by me to the Secretary 
of War, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
on the question of bread rationing for 
the Italian people. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an arti- 
cle by myself relative to the action of 
the Department of Justice in filing an- 
other antitrust suit today against a 
cartel. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanif- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a statement by 
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Mr. R. B. Caywood, president of the Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that tomorrow, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar on Wednesday of this week 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming (Mr. Barrett] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 


MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a copy of a bill which I have introduced 
today, H. R. 1803. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a trait of human nature 
not to blame yourself when things go 
wrong. In this respect governments are 
no different than individuals. Manpower 
is America’s No. 1 problem today. Last 
summer Government officials and high- 
ranking military men were talking of 
the early defeat of Germany. Recon- 
version was one of the main topics of 
debate. The War Production Board was 
working out a plan of procedure which 
would permit new production of civilian 
goods. As early as last August men be- 
gan to leave their jobs in war plants to 
get back to civilian work. There was 
great debate about what to do with the 
enormous surpluses of war materials 
that American industry and labor had 
produced. About a million and a half 
men and women left war industry and 
filtered back to civilian jobs with a post- 
war future. Many of them left because 
of a lack of war orders. There was a 
wholesale departure of war workers 
from their jobs, both voluntary and un- 
der compulsion. Now many of these 
individuals are confronted with the 
threat of work, fight, or be penalized. 

About 364,000 young men from 18 to 
25 have been deferred because they work 
on farms. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the production of food and fiber is such 
a vital part of the war effort the draft 
boards were instructed to reexamine 
these registrants with the idea of the 
Strictest possible interpretation of the 
Tydings amendment. 
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Some people attempted to blame the 
IV-F’s for a shortage of manpower. 
They were branded something akin to 
slackers. Yet no responsible agency has 
ever given the IV-—F’s the proper guid- 
ance and told them precisely what they 
should do. General Hershey made the 
statement that in his opinion 90 percent 
of the boys classified as IV-F’s would 
voluntarily do anything they could in 
furtherance of the war effort. I ven- 
ture to say that 99 percent of these boys 
would patriotically and voluntarily re- 
spond to a call from their Government 
and go anywhere or do anything. 

Until recently officials said the 300,000 
war workers would be sufficient to man 
the war plants. Now we are told that 
700,000 men will be needed in the next 
5 months, and at this moment 140,000 
men are needed in the war-production 
plants of the Nation. The businessmen 
and the laboring men of America are 
bewildered and puzzled as to just what 
is the manpower situation today; 
9,300,000 men and women are employed 
in munition production; 8,600,000 are 
engaged in agricultural activities; 34,- 
300,000 are engaged or employed in other 
than nonagricultural and nonmunition 
activities. 

We have a great reservoir of skilled 
mechanics and laboring men in the over 
9,000,000 people presently employed in 
munition production. The woeful waste 
and hoarding of manpower in the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee plants of America is scan- 
dalous, to put it mildly. 

Recently I received a letter from an in- 
spector at Hill Field, Ogden, Utah, in 
which he stated: 


No nation, America or any other, can sus- 
tain a program of waste such as I refer to. 

I have witnessed thousands of man-hours 
wasted and millions of dollars. 

I have witnessed B-24 airplanes, known 
as Liberators, bombers which could easily 
have been repaired, put under the saw and 
hauled out to the scrap heap. We recon- 
ditioned 26 B~24’s at Hill Field so as to fly 
them to Florida to put them under the saw 
for scrap. 

I saw gasoline dumped in the sand in lots 
ranging as high as 200 gallons at one time, 
no, not dirty gasoline, but gasoline which 
was put in an airplane and because the fuel 
cells leaked it was drained and not used in 
trucks or other equipment, but hauled out 
and dumped on the sand by men who could 
not obtain enough gasoline to get to work 
without lying to a ration board. 

On January 1 we instituted a time-card 
system that had been tried here before and 
had proved a failure with the result that 
hundreds stood in line for 2 hours to get into 
the clockhouse, and although they were sup- 
posed to clock in by 7:30 a. m., many of them 
were still in line at 9:30, and a bulletin was 
put on the board to the effect that if they 
clocked in before 10 a. m., they would not be 
considered tardy. 

I have seen times when it took 7 days to 
get a part from the warehouse that was lo- 
cated less than a quarter of a mile away be- 
cause of the red tape involved. Yes, the part 
was there, and the mechanics needed it to 
repair our fighting machines, but we had to 
go through channels to get it, with this kind 
of a result. 

We have now in Hangar No. 2 an airplane 
known as airplane No. 42-52288. It is a B-24, 
yes, a Liberator bomber, which cost about 
$300,000; four engines and it will use about 
250 gallons of gasoline per hour, and we have 
equipped this airplane with fine flooring, in- 
Inid linoleum, chairs that cost $111.16 each, 
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loud speaker for the radio, ice box, etc. We 
have put in a little over 4,500 hours of man- 
power and an estimated $10,000 in equipment 
and this airplane is to be used by Gen. G. H. 
Beverley to fly around over the country with. 

We have a fuel cell known as self-sealing so 
that when it is punctured it will seal itself 
from leaks. Now, some of these cells are 
equipped with a fitting which would no doubt 
cost about $5, but we have been forced to con- 
demn the entire cell which would cost about 
$500, because they say they are unable to ob- 
tain that fitting from the fuel-cell manufac- 
turers. 

At Hill Field, I have never heard one person 
complain of working too hard, but I have 
seen them quit by the dozens Because they 
could not work. Thousands of man-hours 
are wasted each and every month by some 
clean-up order because some general is com- 
ing through, and many times they don’t even 
enter the hangars. 


A few days ago I received a letter from 
a man formerly employed in the produc- 
tion-engineering department of a na- 
tionally known corporation which is 
building naval aircraft on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis, in which he stated: 


One morning our supervisor came hurrying 
through the department telling all of us to 
get the lofting tables uncovered and cleaned 
off and to have plenty of biue prints opened 
out to give the appearance of great activity 
for he had been notified that the local draft 
board was to pay us an inspection visit dur- 
ing the day. Sure enough, later in the day, 
our visitors arrived and they were shown 
prints and lay-outs and templates, etc., all 
of which made quite an impression on them, 
as to the importance of the department in 
contributing to the war effort. Little did they 
know that a great deal of what they were 
shown was old and obsolete material. 

As a matter of fact, half of the men in the 
department of several hundred, had no real 
work to do and could have been dispensed 
with. The plane had long since been in full 
production and only a limited number of men 
were needed to take care of occasional and 
slight changes of design that were made from 
time to time. Yet the force is kept at full 
strength, even at the present time. When- 
ever a patriotic and conscientious loftsman 
or engineer sickened of such loafing and 
hoarding of manpower and tried to get a re- 
lease to seek more useful war work, he was 
blocked as much as possible by the depart- 
ment head. 

Why? Because if the department had been 
reduced in size to actual need there wouldn't 
have been much left for the supervisor to 
be the head of, and, after all, Uncle Sam 
was, and is, paying the freight, so the com- 
pany didn’t care and always sided in with 
its supervisors in fighting releases. Multiply 
this by thousands of cases over the country 
of a similar nature, wherever cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts are in force, and you have the 
cause of most of the labor hoarding and 
shortage. 

There would, no doubt, be a big howl from 
interests that now are riding along with the 
taxpayers paying billions. 


Recently I received a letter from an 
engineer who inspects various private 
contractors making parts for Navy 
equipment, which reads as follows: 


In my present work I am in daily contact 
with machine shops that are making parts 
for naval ordnance. The work involves mak- 
ing surveys of plants to see if they have the 
proper facilities, equipment, personnel, etc., 
to make various parts for the gun that my 
company is producing in the naval ordnance 
plant that it is operating. We have field men, 
such as myself, in various parts of the coun- 
try, for we are thus enabled to utilize the 
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facilities of small plants in numerous coms 
munities in the war effort. This same pat- 
tern is followed in practically all war work. 
After orders are placed with these vendors 
for the component parts they are to make, 
I then follow up on the work to see that 
no delays occur in production. These delays 
can be caused by numerous reasons, tech- 
nical questions, tooling questions, difficulty 
in obtaining special materials, etc., may arise, 
all of which I must iron out to assure the 
early start of operations. However, once the 
work is underway, in most cases it will run 
along smoothly until the parts are ready for 
naval inspection offices in all parts of the 
country and at each step a part is supposedly 
inspected. For instance, John Doe, the ven- 
dor, buys some S. A. E. 1020 steel to make a 
part. He buys it from a warehouse that in 
turn bought the metal from a steel mill. The 
Navy demands that it be inspected at *he 
mill, then again at the warehouse. After 
John Doe has made the part it is again in- 
spected before being shipped. If a special 
finish is required, such as Parkerizing, and 
the vendor sublets this to a finishing shop, 
it has to be inspected there. Now each time 
inspection takes place delay occurs. The 
warehouse, for instance, notifies the local 
naval inspection office that it has some steel 
to inspect. This may be at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. Maybe an inspector will show up 
by 5 o’clock the next afternoon. He may be 
an ex-drug or grocery clerk who has taken a 
course in reading a micrometer, but the 
chances are 100 to 1 that he’s not a metal- 
lurgist and doesn't know any more about 
metal than my 8-year-old boy. Nevertheless, 
after he arrives he feels of the metal to make 
sure it isn’t Swiss cheese. He then fills out 
numerous red-tape reports and the metal is 
officially pronounced to be steel. Now, if the 
inspector didn’t sleep well the night before 
and he has a grouch on he can get contrary 
and order a piece of the metal shipped to a 
naval testing laboratory for a chemical and 
physical test. Believe me, these naval labs 
don’t break any speed records in running 
their tests. They take (now get this, for it 
is a fact) from 2 to 4 weeks to make their 
tests, and all the time the metal is lying 
in the warehouse, and the vendor may have 
machines idle for want of the material. 

Now this sort of foolish delay takes plcce 
at each step. If this same metal later on in 
manufacture has to be plated or parkerized, 
samples will again have to be submitted for 
laboratory tests with another delay of weeks. 
The other day I had several hundred parts 
with lugs welded on their sides. The local 
naval office was notified that they would be 
ready for inspection on January 13. The 
naval inspector showed up on January 19 to 
place his blessing and stamp on them as really 
being welded. All this time my company 
was needing these parts badly to avoid a 
hold-up of the assembly line. This is the 
sort of thing that makes a person boiling 
mad, especially When an admiral with all his 
gold braid, and no industrial experience, gets 
up before a congressional committee and fires 
a broadside that the solution to speed-up 
industrial production is to draft labor. He 
may be the best admiral in the world, but he 
should keep quiet on something he knows 
nothing about. 

But the final pay-off on this naval inspec- 
tion set-up being a complete farse, lies in 
the fact that after-all the “horseplay” and 
make-belief inspection, when the parts are 
received at the assembly plant, they are really 
inspected by qualified men who have all nec- 
essary equipment, and so forth, to do the job 
right. The parts are either accepted or re- 
jected. All the previous inspection does'nt 
mean a thing for if the final inspection re- 
jects a part, it is rejected no matter how 
many former O. K.’s have been put on it, 
When you stop and realize that this same 
thing occurs all over the country every day, 
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the effect of millions of resultant lost man- 
hours is a catastrophe. 

If civilian items followed the Navy type of 
inspection, an automobile would cost prob- 
ably $50,000 and a few hundred thousand 
would be a peak yearly production instead of 
millions and the cars wouldn’t be a bit better. 
It’s demoralizing to a vendor and to the men 
in a plant to work excessive hours in rushing 
to get out parts that are badly needed, only 
to see them lay around for days awaiting in- 
spection before being released for shipment. 


Senator Meap made the following 
statement, after his committee investi- 
gated the Norfolk Navy Yard: 


Program after program on the “must” list 
is described as short of labor. One such 
“must” is the ship-repair program. Norfolk 
Navy Yard, which both builds and repairs 
ships, employes over 38,000 people. It is 
said to be short more than 4,000 workers for 
essential programs. But in this yard the 
subcommittee found excess manpower, 
wasted labor, hoarded labor, and enforced 
loafing. 

We also went through several ships. Here 
is what we found: Each of the members of 
our subcommittee personally saw idleness 
and loafing on a big scale. Men stood and sat 
around in groups smoking and talking right 
on the decks of vital fighting ships. Their 
bosses were not to be seen. The men them- 
seives think there are to many of them on 
the job. They say they are unable to do an 
honest day’s work. They brought these com- 
plaints to us and brought them before our 
committee after they were sworn. 


A mechanic who has worked in three 
Army airfields has the following to say: 

I have worked at three Army airfields in the 
United States and at all of them I have 
found the same condition: About three men 
for every job—and personnel departments 
constantly advertising for more. 

Highly trained mechanics—trained at Gov- 
ernment expense—sit around  twiddling 
their thumbs, or are given inconsequential 
tasks which any schoolboy could do after a 
half hour’s instruction. To occupy their 
time some make gadgets for themselves, 
using Government-owned materials and 
tools. 

Men who have sons at the front and whose 
one desire is to be allowed to work and work 
with all their might for their fighting sons 
over there come to empty benchcs morning 
after morning and are told to sit tight and 
look busy. At night they go home to read 
of their sons being short of shells in France 
because of workers’ failure to produce. How 
about management's failure to produce. How 
about management's failure to coordinate the 
workers? 


In the December, 20 issue of a London 
magazine, there is a picture of Mr, 
Churchill’s son-in-law and an Army of- 
ficer, accompanied by a news item stat- 
ing that they had paid a visit to some 
of the 3,000 men in our Engineer Corps 
who are working on the demolition and 
repair of London houses. Now, I know 
how much the people of London have 
suffered, but it seems to me that our men 
were not inducted into the Army to do 
such civilian jobs abroad. 

Now these situations are not isolated 
cases, but on the contrary they are typical 
of conditions existing in many of the 
cost-plus-fixed-fee plants of America. 
Management can correct many of these 
abuses with little or no difficulty. I am 
convinced that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the American laboring men is 
honest and patriotic and anxious to do 
a full day’s work to put the means of 
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warfare in the hands of our boys in the 
front lines. Their own boys are fighting 
and dying, and I am positive that they 
will wholeheartedly cooperate in a pro- 
gram to clean up this situation. 

Officials state that while we need 148 - 
000 men in critical industries at the pres- 
ent time, that we will need 700,000 in- 
dustrial workers added to the force, work- 
ing on munitions and supporting indus- 
tries, in the next 5 months. Our greatest 
need at the present time is for ammuni- 
tion, tanks, heavy trucks, tires, radar, 
ship construction and repair. It is esti- 
mated that we will need 300,000 men for 
critical industries; 200,000 for support- 
ing industries; and 200,000 for arming 
the French forces. Now, over the last 5 
months it is estimated that industry will 
lose 200,000 men to the armed forces and 
accordingly, it appears that between now 
and July 1, according to the military 
estimates, we will need 900,000 men to 
work in war activities. I am convinced 
that we can find a proper solution to our 
manpower problem without resorting to 
enforced labor, which will reduce the 
morale of the laboring men of America. 
If we will but tell the American people 
the exact conditions confronting them, I 
am convinced that we can get the whole- 
hearted cooperation of management and 
labor and correct this situation on a vol- 
untary basis and in an American manner. 

We have four and a half million of our 
young men, who through no cause of their 
own, are classed as IV-F’s. It is esti- 
mated that two and one-half million of 
them are already employed in essential 
war plants. It is estimated that 500,000 
of them are maimed and physically dis- 
qualified from working in these plants. 
However, it is estimated that one and a 
half million are available for work in war 
activities or war-supporting activities, 
and Iam convinced that if they are called 
on a voluntary basis that very few of 
them will refuse to go wherever they 
can be of service to their country. In 
the second place, the one and a haif mil- 
lion people who left war work last fall 
should be calied and requested to return 
to war activities. During the first 6 
months of 1945, it is estimated that 360,- 
000 men will receive noncasualty dis- 
charges from the armed forces and many 
of these will be available for civilian 
work. Some high officials of the War 
Manpower Commission estimate that 
some 500,000 to 809,000 men can be taken 
out of the war plants of America with- 
out lessening the efficiency of the plants. 

An official of the War Manpower Com- 
mission recently made the following 
statement: 

The amount of labor required for present 
and foreseeable war production is for the 
most part already on the employment rolls 
of the country. A 5 to 10 percent improve- 
ment in manpower utilization would be suf- 
ficient to provide all necessary labor. There 
is not a factory in this country which could 
not easily improve its utilization to this de- 
gree if management and labor become utiliza- 
tion conscious. Resulting action could add 
the equivalent of five hundred thousand to 
eight hundred thousand to the labor force. 
This potential must now become a national 
goal. In order to bring this about we must 
continue to expand and apply more vigorously 
the successful measures now in use, and in 
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addition there should be greatly renewed ef- 
fort by management and labor. The na- 
tional management-labor policy committee 
of the War Manpower Commission might very 
well be the spearhead of this expanded ef- 
fort. Certainly this committee could readily 
devise ways and means for drawing upon s0 
rich a source of manpower. It is looked to 
by management and labor for leadership on 
ail matters affecting manpower. This com- 
mittee has nation-wide contact with regional 
and area management-labor committees and 
is, therefore, in a unique position to provide 
constructive leadership and to enlist the sup- 
port of local committees for any program 
designed to obtain the maximum utilization 
of manpower. 


George B. Trundle, Jr., who is the 
owner of one of the large engineering 
companies of America, being the Trundle 
Engineering Co., during this month 
made the statement that with better 
planning and more hard work on the part 
of both management and labor, the pro- 
ductivity of the laboring people employed 
in our industrial plants could be in- 
creased from 10 to 20 percent. He made 
the following statement: 


Let’s go into that subject of manpower. Is 
there really a shortage? Frankly, I doubt it. 
I will agree that as the shifting fortunes of 
war place new emphasis upon various types 
of production, we find manpower supplies 
not properly located geographically with re- 
spect to requirements. This is a handicap, 
but not an insuperable one, if adjustments 
are made with intelligence and with full co- 
operation upon the part of both manage- 
ment and labor. The question is—is our 
supply of manpower sufficient to accomplish 
the renewed production job required and, in 
my opinion, the answer to that is definitely 
“yes.” 

You may well be inclined to challenge 
this statement. You may say, “With all the 
men and women who have gone to war, we 
have many less productive workers in the 
country than we had when the war started. 
How can we do a.maximum production job 
with fewer workers?” 

The primary responsibility for the solution 
of the problem lies, in my opinion, with 
management. 

It is up to management to do better plan- 
ning, to establish better controls, for more 
efficient and more economical utilization of 
materials, machines, and men. 

A lot has been said, these days, about the 
failure of labor to produce what it should. 
But the fact remains, as I have said so many 
times, that labor is only as efficient as man- 
agement plans for it and gives it the tools 
with which to work. 

But, on the other hand, labor must co- 
operate completely with management if the 
job is to be done. Workers must produce 
more. 

I'm not thinking about speed-ups. All I 
mean is that every worker should stay at his 
machine or his bench and do a fair job 
every hour of his workingday. It’s simply a 
matter of making good use of time. 

And this doesn’t apply only to the men 
at the machines. It applies also to the 
sweepers, and the oilers, and the repairmen. 
It applies to the foremen and the superin- 
tendents. 


The waste of manpower is a severe 
drain on our manpower supply. Ab- 
senteeism, turn-over, and maluse of labor 
are widespread. The list of causes which 
make for ineffectiveness are numerous 
and they vary with each establishment. 
The solution of this problem must go 
back to each locality in the country and 
depend upon the patriotism of the Amer- 
ican people to get the job done as quickly 
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as possible. In the last analysis, it must 
be done on a plant-by-plant basis. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
25,860 employees. They have 550 local 
United States employment service offices 
scattered over the country. They have 
500 expert utilization consultants. They 
have made over 5,000 utilization surveys 
and have accomplished splendid results. 
In one plant alone, the War Manpower 
Commission was able to reduce the labor 
requirements by 15,000 without impair- 
ing production. An outstanding example 
of this is the solution of the heavy rubber 
tire problem. The War Manpower Com- 
mission was convinced that better utili- 
zation was possible in Akron, where most 
of the heavy-duty tires are made. Twen- 
ty-four utilization consultants were as- 
signed to survey the five major plants. 
These surveys were finished early in Au- 
gust, just at the time when public atten- 
tion was directed to tire shortages. The 
surveys are good illustrations of the utili- 
zation methods. A variety of factors 
were impeding production and these 
could only be uncovered by a utilization 
study. As a result of findings, accepted 
and promoted by both management and 
labor leadership, immediate improve- 
ment in output occurred, so that 60 days 
later the increase in heavy-duty tire pro- 
duction was 35 percent over August 15, 
with several hundred less employees. 

The seriousness of the situation can- 
not be denied, but I am convinced that 
we can appeal to the patriotism of labor 
and industry in America in such a way 
that public sentiment will demand the 
correction of these abuses on a voluntary 
basis. Because I feel that compulsory 
labor is a denial of the very thing for 
which our boys are fighting abroad, I 
have endeavored to formulate a plan 
whereby free labor and free industry can 
accomplish the purpose without regi- 
mentation. The workers can be drafted, 
but their will to work must come volun- 
tarily. 

I have introduced a bill which I be- 
lieve will solve the problem in a true 
American way. My bill requires the Se- 
lective Service boards of the Nation to 
make an adequate occupational classifi- 
cation of every person between 18 and 
45. Those who are available for work 
in war activities or war-supporting ac- 
tivities will be asked to agree in writing 
to voluntarily accept employment in 
those industries. I am convinced that a 
large reservoir of manpower will be found 
on a voluntary basis. Many of those who 
left war plants last fall and thousands of 
the IV-F’s will be channeled into war 
plants through the War Manpower Com- 
mission. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion is required to investigate the hoard- 
ing and wastage of labor in the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee plants in America. To my way 
of thinking, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion will find in these plants the skilled 
labor that will be more than sufficient to 
furnish the requirements of critical 
plants in less than 60 days. 

I commend my bill, H. R. 1803, to you 
for careful study. It is my proposed 
intention that this bill will be offered 
as a substitute for H. R. 1752, presently 
under consideration. The bill reads as 
follows: 
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H. R. 1803 


A bill to provide for the total mobilization 
of the Nation’s manpower in the present 
war with the aid of the Selective Service 
System 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Selective 

Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 

is amended— 

(1) By inserting before section 1 the title 
heading: : 


“TiTLeE I—TRAINING AND SERVICE IN LAND AND 
NAVAL ForRcES” 


(2) By striking out “this act” wherever 
appearing therein, except where it appears 
in sections 10 (a) (1), 10 (b), 10 (c), 15, and 
16 and inserting in lieu thereof “this title’; 
and 

(3) By inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 


“TITLE II—UTImizaATION OF MANPOWER FOR 
CIVILIAN WaR AND WaR-SupportTING ACcTivi- 
TIES 
“DECLARATION OF POLICY AND INTENT OF 

CONGRESS 


“Sec. 21. The Congress hereby declares 
that in order to effectuate, on a voluntary 
basis, the total mobilization and most effec- 
tive use of the civilian manpower of the 
Nation in support of the war effort, it is 
necessary to conduct a comprehensive in- 
vest.gation and reappraisal of the civilian 
manpower of the United States. 

“Sec. 22. The Director of Selective Service 
is hereby directed (a) to provide for the 
registration and adequate occupational clas- 
sification of all registrants liable for training 
under title I of this act, except those serving 
on active duty in the armed forces and those 
exempted or deferred from training or service 
therein by 5 (c) (1) or (da) of title I. This 
registration and classification shall be con- 
ducted through the local boards of the Selec- 
tive Service System in conjunction with the 
War Manpower Commission who shall fur- 
nish to such boards such expert, technical, 
and other assistance and personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this title. 

“(b) Upon request from the War Man- 
power Commission to require the local boards 
to furnish to the United States Employment 
Service a list of the names and addresses of 
registrants available for employment in war 
o> war-cupporting activities, including agri- 
culture, for voluntary assignment of such 
registrants to civilian or Federal employment 
in furtherance of the war effort in accord- 
ance with the determination of essentiality 
and priority requirements made by the War 
Manpower Commission. 

“Sec. 23. The Director of Selective Service 
shall, as hereinafter provided, direct the lo- 
cal boards to conduct an investigation of the 
use of civilian manpower within their re- 
spective jurisdictions for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether the maximum and most 
effective use of such manpower is being made 
for the best interests of the war effort. The 
local boards shall use the services and facili- 
ties of the War Manpower Commission to 
conduct such investigation which shall in- 
clude in-plant surveys whenever and wher- 
ever necessary to accomplish this purpose. 
For such purpose the War Manpower Com- 
mission may, wherever necessary, employ ex- 
pert and technical personnel by contract or 
otherwise without regard to the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act’ of 1923. In 
the utilization of the services and facilities 
of the War Manpower Commission, the local 
boards shall operate under the supervision, 
direction, and control of the various area di- 
rectors and managcement-labor committees 
of the War Manpower Commission where such 
are availabie. They shall report their find- 
ings forthwith to the Director of Selective 
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Service and to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, together with a statement of the num- 
ber of persons in their respective jurisdictions 
available for service in war and war-supporte 
ing activities; and said agencies shall forthe 
with make a full report thereon to Congress, 
Wherever any board and/or War Manpower 
Commission area director and the manage- 
ment-labor committee, acting together or 
separately find indications of wastage or 
hoarding of labor or situations wherein labor 
is not being used to the best interests of the 
war effort in either Federal or private em- 
ployment, the employers, the employees, 
and/or the employees’ representatives shall 
be required to cooperate fully in such inves- 
tigation, and in the selection of skilled and 
other employees to be released for other em- 
ployment. After determination that such 
worker can be more effectively employed in 
war work and that either the worker does not 
have good cause for refusing to accept such 
employment or the employer fails to furnish 
adequate justification for the retention of 
said employee, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion shall thereupon require his release. In 
order to aid the Selective Service local boards 
and the War Manpower Commission in the 
exercise of the additional duties required of 
them under this title, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion may assign to 
such boards, in an advisory Capacity, repre- 
sentatives of such other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as he may deem advisable. 

“Sec. 24. The boards are hereby empowered 
to subpena p ns to appear before them 
and give evidence upon such matters as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this title, and for such purpose the pro- 
visions of section 9 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of documen- 
tary evidence) are hereby made applicable to 
the powers of such boards. 

“Sec. 25. The Director of Selective Service 
shall prescribe regulations to provide the 
necessary traveling expenses and subsistence 
allowances during travel and until com- 
mencement of work, of persons volunteering 
under this title for civilian or Federal em- 
ployment, or service in a locality other than 
that of their residence: Provided, That travel 
expense and subsistence shall be computed in 
the same manner and on the same basis as 
under the standard Government travel regu- 
lations. On or after the date of a deter- 
mination that it is no longer necessary for 
him to be employed in an activity in the war 
effort, or on or after the date of his being 
involuntarily separated from such employ- 
ment, he shall receive similar travel and sub- 
sistence back to the place from which he was 
first allowed travel under this subsection 
(or, at his election, to his home if that is not 
farther distant), if application is made there- 
for within 30 days after such date. 

“Sec. 26. Any person who volunteers for 
service under this title, or who is required to 
relinquish regular employment to undertake 
such service shall, upon application to his 
employer within 40 days after the termination 
of such service, if it is determined that his 
services are no longer necessary in war or 
war-supporting activities, be entitled to be 
restored to his former position, or to a posi- 
tion of like seniority, status, or pay, unless 
the employer’s circumstances have 50 
changed as to make such restoration impos- 
sible or unreasonable. This section shall 
not require the reemployment of any such 
person by any State or political subdivision 
thereof, but it is hereby declared to be the 
intent of the Congress that such person 
should be restored to his position with such 
State or political subdivision or to a position 
of like seniority, status, or pay. Nothing in 
this section shall supersede any of the pro- 
visions of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

“Sec. 27. Nothing in this title shall affect 
in any manner any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 (k), or any other provisions of title I, 
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“Spc. 28. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums aS may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 


HITLER HOPES FOR SOFT PEACE TERMS 
AND PROPAGANDA TO ENABLE GER- 
MANY TO REBUILD FOR THIRD WORLD 
WAR 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
German delegates to the Versailles peace 
conference wrote a book a few years ago 
entitled “Documents and Thoughts on 
Versailles.” The author, Count Brock- 
Randzau, who later became the first For- 
eign Minister of the German Weimar Re- 
public, told of a caucus that was held by 
the German delegation to Versailles in 
May of 1919, at which he quoted himself 
as having said at that time: 

Our enemies had better watch out. They 


have won the War, but they may lose the 
peace. 


Thus, even before the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles had been agreed 
upon, leading Germans were conspiring 
to evade its terms and defeat its purposes. 
History records that conspiracy to have 
been a success, 

Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt, who 
along with Cordell Hull has been a pio- 
neer in the crusade for a world organi- 
zation to make and enforce a durable 
peace following this war, in his recent 
message to the Congress stated: 

Peace can be made and kept only by the 
united determination of free and peace-loving 
peoples who are willing to work together. 


The President’s statement carries a lot 
of meaning. We know that following the 
last war the peace that was made was 
not kept. We know it was not kept be- 
cause the free and peace-loving peoples 
were not united and were not willing to 
work together in the enforcement of its 
terms. We know the statement of the 
German delegate was based on the rea- 
soning that there would be lack of Allied 
unity, lack of Allied determination, lack 
of enforcement. 

SOFT AND INEFFECTIVE PEACE TERMS WILL LEAD 
‘ TO THIRD WORLD WAR 

Moreover, Mi’. Speaker, we know the 
Nazis will attempt to make that history 
repeat itself. In their plans to rebuild 
and rearm for another war, the Nazis will 
again undertake to bring about lack of 
Allied unity. Again they will depend on 
lack of a real and effective world organ- 
ization of the United Nations that would 
be able to thwart their sinister military 
plans and ambitions. Therefore, the les- 
sons of the past 25 years become of in- 
creasing importance in the making of the 
plans to prevent future wars. 

There seems to be no delusion in the 
mind of anyone about the Japanese and 
how they must be dealt with in the post- 
war period. But in the case of Germany, 
various proposals have been advanced 
and various schemes put forward. In 
this regard many people seem to ignore 
the lessons of history. From what has 
happened during the past quarter cen- 
tury we know one thing with force and 
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certainty: That if soft and ineffective 
peace terms should be applied to Ger. 
many at the end of this struggle, the 
world will soon again be ablaze with an- 
other war far more horrible and destruc. 
tive than anything that has ever gone 
before. 
GERMAN CRAZE FOR CONQUEST MUST BE 
DESTROYED 

Mr. Speaker, the pan-German creed 
that glorifies war and conquest, has been 
nurtured and sustained by the Junkers 
military caste and has been aided and 
abetted by the German people. That 
craze for conquest finds it embodiment 
in Adolf Hitler today. But the same 
psychosis that raised Hitler to power 
stood behind Bismarck and the Kaiser 
and many of their predecessors. And un- 
less something is done to prevent it, the 
same forces will rally around another 
Hitler—another fuehrer—in the not far 
distant future, It follows that any treat- 
ment of Germany after victory has been 
achieved, which does not include a pro- 
gram for the destruction of that will for 
war, will leave Germany a strong and 
dangerous nation. 

It will be recalled that the Treaty of 
Versailles recognized that disease and 
that recurring danger. As a treatment 
applied to the disease, the treaty ordered 
the Junkers-dominated German general 
Staff abolished. The German Army was 
limited to 100,000 men. But those pro- 
visions were evaded and were not kept. 
There was no effective enforcement. 


VERSAILLES TREATY WAS NOT ENFORCED 


The general staff in reality never 
ceased to operate, but continued under 
various disguises. The Weimar Repub- 
lic that was set up as a Supposedly peace- 
loving, antimilitaristic oufit, was really 
used from its very beginning as a smoke 
screen for the general staff. 

What happened to the limitation of 
100,000 men in the German Army, as 
provided in the treaty? It was evaded 
by means of a rapid turn-over in the 
German Army trainee program. It was 
not long until a million Germans had 
goose-stepped their way through a short 
period of intense military training under 
the admiring eyes of the Junkers. 

The Versailles Treaty further provided 
that no export or import of war mate- 
rials was allowed by Germany. A strict 
limitation was put on the manufacture 
of armaments. Germany was allowed 
to retain 6 battleships, 6 light cruisers 
and 12 torpedo boats. To bring about 
the enforcement of these and other pro- 
visions, Allied commissioners were ap- 
pointed. 

But time and again the treaty was 
violated and evaded, and little was done 
about it. Factories were camouflaged 
and began in secret to build guns and 
munitions, as some Germans have in 
recent years boastfully disclosed. A 
psychological war was begun under the 
direction of Dr. Alfred von Wegerer, a 
prominent member of the general staff. 
Propaganda against the Versailles Treaty 
was organized. They preached the 
false doctrine of nonresponsibility for 
the starting of the war. They claimed 
the treaty was too hard and was not 
workable. They implored world sym- 
pathy. 


— 
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The Allies, war-weary and busy at 
home, failed to act. As a result by 1927 
all Allied enforcement commissions had 
been abolished. Such conformity as 
there was to the disarmament clauses of 
the treaty was gone by the time of Lo- 
carno. By 1925 German rearmament 
was well along. From 1925 to 1929 the 
German budget for the army was almost 
double over the preceding 4 years. Loans 
and credits were secured, and the Ger- 
man militarists and industrialists quietly 
built an industrial base for all-out re- 
armament. 

MUST ENFORCE EFFECTIVE PEACE TERMS OR 

FACE ANOTHER WAR 

Mr. Speaker, some one wisely said that 
we must first kill the bear before we can 
skin it and tan the hide. A grim and 
bitter struggle yet lies ahead. But the 
leaders of the United Nations have 
recognized the imperative need for some 
preliminary planning. That was the 
reason for the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence, which prepared the groundwork 
for a permanent organization of the Al- 
lied Nations to make and enforce the 
terms of peace that are agreed upon. 
There is much assurance from the fact 
the Governments of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Russia have at 
various times made expressions which 
indicate they are in substantial agree- 
ment on many of the essentials of the 
peace program and what the terms of 
peace must include. 

All these nations agree the war must 
end with total victory. That includes 
complete occupation of the Reich. In 
addition, we know that Germany must 
be totally and completely demilitarized. 
That must continue not for years, but for 
decades. It must be enforced by police 
power and the necessary force of arms. 
There must be no room for rearmament 
by subterfuge or evasion. The Junkers 
caste must be made a myth and the 
general staff forever abolished. 

A United Nations Crime Commission 
to deal with war criminals has already 
been set up and is functioning now. The 
subhuman beasts of the Gestapo and all 
other German war criminals, from top 
to bottom, must be arrested and made 
to fully account for their crimes. , 

There will be the matter of accounting 
for Nazi barbaric practices with death 
chambers; ‘their murders of some of our 
own captured troops, and of countless 
thousands of civilians; their many other 
acts of starvation and of despotism that 
have horrified the civilized world. The 
Germans must be made to rebuild and 
restore much of their ruin and destruc- 
tion, and return and replace and com- 
pensate for their stolen gains. 

We know there must be an abolition 
of German war industries; rigid post- 
war control of Germany’s chemical and 
metallurgical industries; elimination of 
the German aviation industry, as sug- 
gested by our State Department. There 
must be sharp supervision over Ger- 
many’s international trade and foreign 
financial investments, and the United 
Nations must institute a long-range pro- 
gram of reeducation of the German 
people. They must be made to know 
that when they use their power and 
might for evil ends “the massed angered 
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forces of common humanity” will rise 
up against them to strike them down. 

Above all, Mr. Speaker, we know that 
any and all of the terms of peace will be 
meaningless unless they are enforced. 

After victory has been achieved and as 
the United Nations go about the task of 
making and enforcing peace terms that 
will prevent another war upon human 
rights and Christian principles, there 
will always be the knowledge of the ca- 
pacity of German scientists, if permitted, 
to invent new methods and means for 
the destruction of human lives. The 
V-1 bomb and the V-2 rocket have let 
loose visions of what may come next. 
The rocket bomb streaks through the 
Stratosphere at 2,500 miles per hour. 
Methods of mass destruction of lives and 
property too horrible to contemplate are 
visualized by many scientists today. 
The next war, if there is one, will indeed 
be.a V-10 war. 


We know, Mr. Speaker, that unless the 
terms of that peace are made firm and 
unequivocal, unless the terms are sternly 
and relentlessly enforced through- 
out the foreseeable future, we will 
not have kept faith with the gallantry 
and sacrifices of our millions of fighting 
men. Our failure in this “task would 
mean that hundreds of thousands among 
our bravest and best will have died in 
vain. Such a failure would go down as 
one of the greatest tragedies in history. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WaASIELEWsKI, for January 29 
and 30, on account of important official 
business. 

To Mr. Powers (at the request of 
Mr. ToweE), on account of serious illness 
in his family, 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 340. An act to express the intent of the 
Congress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m). the 


House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, January 30, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs will 
hold hearings, Tuesday, January 30, 1945, 
at 10:30 a. m. on: 

H.R. 685. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the acquisition of 
buildings and grounds in foreign coun- 


‘tries for use of the Government of the 


United States of America,” approved 
May 7, 1926, as amended, to permit of the 
sale of buildings and grounds and the 
utilization of proceeds of such sale in 
the Government interest. 

H. R. 687. A bill for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign 
Service of the United States who, while 
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in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of personal property by 
reason of war conditions. 

H.R. 689. A bill to enable the Depart- 
ment of State, pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Constitution and stat- 
utes of the United States, more effectively 
to carry out its prescribed and traditional 
responsibilities in the foreign field; to 
strengthen the Foreign Service permit- 
ting fullest utilization of available per- 
sonnel and facilities of other depart- 
ments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States 
under a Foreign Service for the United 
States unified under the guidance of the 
Department of State. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
January 31, 1845, to begin hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 

There will be a meeting of bridge sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, at 2 o’clock 
p. m., Wednesday, January 31, 1945, be- 
gin public hearings on H. R. 541, a bill 
authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
construct two four-lane bridges to re- 
place the existing Fourteenth Street or 
Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


138. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
United States War Ballot Commission, trans- 
mitting the report of the United States War 
Ballot Commission, pursuant to Public Law 
No. 277, Seventy-eighth Congress; to the 
Committee on Election of President and Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

139. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, certifying that the Post Office De- 
partment is within the quota set by that 
Bureau under date of September 30, 1944, 
for each of the appropriation units involved; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

140. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of reports to the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget relative to 
determining the number of employees re- 
quired by the various units of the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the proper and efficient 
exercise of its functions for the third quarter 
of the fiscal year 1945; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

141. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
section 16 of the Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936, one copy each ‘of various legislation 
passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 

142. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
make it a criminal offense for certain es- 
caped convicts to travel from one State to 
another; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

143. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill relat- 
ing to escapes of prisoners of war and in- 
terned enemy aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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144. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting tables of bankruptcy statistics, 
with reference to bankruptcy cases com- 
menced and terminated in the United States 
district courts during the fiscal year, ending 
June 30, 1944; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

145. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Shipping Administration, transmitting the 
ninth report by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration of action taken under section 217 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended (Public Law No. 498, 77th Cong.); 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIil, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 107. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 1752, a bill to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 37). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CCCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 97. Resolution providing 
expenses for continuing the investigation 
authorized by House Resolution 75; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 33). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CCCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
Fouse Resolution 108. Resolution authoriz- 
ing the expense of conducting the study and 
investigation authorized by House Resolution 
55 of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 39). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 109. Resolution providing 
for the employment of a clerk, assistant 
clerks, and janitor to the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 40). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts, 
House Resolution 110. Resolution providing 
for the payment of the further expenses of 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 66 of the Seventy-ninth Congress; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 41). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 111. Resolution providing 
for funds for expenses of conducting the 
study and investigation of the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and 
Planning authorized by House Resolution 60 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 42). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 112. Resolution providing 
for the further expenses for conducting the 
study and investigation of the national de- 
fense program in relation to small busi- 
ness in the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 43). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 113. Resolution providing 
additional funds for the Select Committee to 
Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies 
Which Exceed the Scope of Their Power or 
Authority; without amendment (Rept. No. 
44). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York: Committee on 
Naval Affairs. H.R. 1646. A bill to establish 
the grade of admiral in the Coast Guard, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 45). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1401) 
for the relief of Frank Franklin, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R. 1803. A bill to provide for the total 
mobilization of the Nation’s manpower in 
the present war with the aid of the Selec- 
tive Service System; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 1804. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act for the relief of the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1942; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

H.R. 1805. A bill to provide for procure- 
ments without advertising; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H.R. 1806. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, creed, 
color, national crigin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H.R. 1807. A bill to authorize the admis- 
sion of Alaska into the United States as a 
State; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 1808. A bill to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 1809. A bill permitting the natural- 
ization of certain persons not citizens whose 
sons or daughters have served with the land 
or naval forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

H.R. 1810. A bill permitting the natural- 
ization of certain persons not citizens whose 
sons or daughters have served with the land 
or naval forces of the United States; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 


. 


By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 1811 (by request). A bill to amend 
the act of August 21, 1941, entitled “An act 
to strengthen the national defense by cre- 
ating the grade of chief warrant officer in the 
Army, and for other purposes,” so as to de- 
crease by 4 years the length of active service 
required prior to permanent appointment in 
the grade of chief warrant officer in the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R.1812. A bill to authorize an award of 
merit for uncompensated personnel of the 
Selective Service System; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R.1813. A bill providing that commis- 
sions cn postal money orders be paid to post- 
masters of the first, second, end third classes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: 

H.R.1814. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to 
improve international collaboration with re- 
spect to meteorology; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R.1815. A bill to prohibit discrimina. 
tion in employment because of race, creeq 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Labor, 

H.R. 1816. A bill.to provide for promotion 
of American prisoners of war; to the Com. 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R.1817. A bill to discontinue certain 
reports now required by law; to the Com. 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 
_ H.R. 1818. A bill relating to the acquisition 
of certain property within Mount Rainier 
National Park; to the Committee on the 
Fublic Lands. 

H.R. 1819. A bill authorizing the payment 
of necessary expenses incurred by certain 
Indians allotted on the Quinaielt Reservation, 
State of Washington, in securing their allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

H. R. 1820. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to enable States to provide medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 1821. A bill to name a dam on the 
Little Missouri River in Pike County, Ark,, 
and the reservoir created by the same; to 
the Committee on Flood Control, 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 1822. A bill to provide for the incor- 
poration of the National Woman’s Relief 
Corps, auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, organized 1883, 62 years old; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 1823. A bill to regulate the registra- 
tion, manufacture, labeling, and inspection 
of fertilizer and fertilizer materials shipped 
in interstate commerce, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

. By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 1824. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of conservation authorities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 1825. A bill to provide that veterans 
needing prosthetic appliances will not there- 
by be deprived of opportunity to take civil- 
service examinations; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

H.R. 1826. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 so as to 
extend the time within which members of 
the armed forces may pay income taxes fall- 
ing due prior to or during the period of 
military service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 1827. A bill to amend sections 4 and 
313 of the act of October 14, 1940, as amended 
with respect to disposition and removal of 
housing; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 1828. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of accumulative or accrued leave to 
certain members of the military and naval 
forces of the United States who enter or re- 
enter civilian employment of the United 
States, its Territories, or possessions, or the 
District of Columbia before the expiration 
of such leave; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 1829. A bill providing for the nat- 
uralization of certain alien veterans of the 
World War; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1830. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish headstones or mark- 
ers for graves of honorably discharged war 
veterans, notwithstanding discharge, other 
than honorable, from any prior or subsequent 
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service; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 
By Mr. STEWART: 

H.R. 1831. A bill to equalize State old-age 
assistance payments and to provide burial 
allowances under title 1 of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H.R. 1832. A bill to provide pension, com- 
pensation, or retirement pay of not exceeding 
$20 per month to all veterans without de- 
pendents while being furnished hospitaliza- 
tion by the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TOLAN: 

H.R. 1833. A bill to provide for the burial 
in the national cemetery at Arlington, Va., 
of the remains of an unknown American who 
lost his life while serving overseas in the 
armed forces of the United States during the 
Second World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOOK: 

H.R. 1834. A bill to prescribe the pro- 
cedures of legislative investigating commit- 
tees and to protect the rights of parties un- 
der investigation by such committees; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COFFEE: 

H. J. Res? 89. Joint resolution authorizing 
the broadcasting of the proceedings of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. Res. 114. Resolution providing for studies 
and investigations with respect to the dis- 
position of surplus property and with respect 
to the administration of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944; to.-the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. RYTER: 

H. Res. 115. Resolution declaratory of the 
aims and purposes of the Atlantic Charter; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. Res. 116. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation with respect to fisheries on the 
Great Lakes; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact a seamen’s bill of 
rights; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fishieries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 1835. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of W. F. Smothers; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 1836. A bill for the relief of Viola 

Theriaque; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CRAVENS: 

H.R. 1837. A bill for the relief of Thula B. 

Wellborn; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia: 

H. R. 1838. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of A. G. Bailey against the United States; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1839. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Eugene Wesley Gayle, personally and as 
administrator of the estate of Jennie Gayle, 
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deceased, against the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1840. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Herbert R. W. Lauterbach and others for 
compensation for overtime labor performed 
at the Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va., 
in excess of the legal day of 8 hours; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 1841. A bill for the relief of Adolphus 

M. Holman; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 1842. A bill for the relief of the 
Mauger Construction Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 1843. A bill for the relief of Nelson 

Bell; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 1844. A bill for the relief of the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund of California; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1845. A bill for the relief of Do- 
menico Strangio; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 1846. A bill for the relief of James 
M. Hiler; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1847. A bill for the relief of Francis 
X. Servaites; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1848. A bill for the relief of Max 
Hirsch; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 1849. A bill for the relief of Mr. Ora 

R. Hutchinson; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H.R. 1850. A bill for the relief of Louise 

Zerweck; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H.R. 1851. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and three children of Greenfield Payne; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1852. A bill for the relief of R. H. 
White Transfer & Storage Co., of Nashville, 
Tenn.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R.1853. A bill for the relief of Col. J, 

M. McHugh; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: 

H.R. 1854. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Sumner; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1855. A bill for the relief of Ern 
Wright; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Texas: 

H.R. 1856. A bill for the relief of South- 
western Drug Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1857. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Mona Mae Miller, a minor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 1858. A bill for the relief of W. E, 
Cary; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. Res.117. Resolution for the relief of 
William’A. Pixley; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


40. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs, 
Forence Mowers and 28 other citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urging enactment of House bill 
2082, a measure to reduce absenteeism, con- 
serve manpower, and speed production of 
materials necessary for the winning of the 
war by prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
or transportation of alcoholic liquors in the 
United State for the duration of the war; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

41. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of sundry citizens of Janesville, Wis.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Thou who makest men to be of one 
mind, hear our prayer. As the world is 
choking through the most inhuman 
chapter in its long, tragic history, we 
pray that the spirit of the Christ may 
move among ali its staggering wicked- 
ness and be led to the real glory of truth 
with its security; O do Thou match 
against the world’s hard sin the salva- 
tion of Thine only begotten Son. May 
the enslaved peoples turn from their 
fears and suspicions and forge freedom 
and cooperation on the anvils of faith. 
Give them life where weakness abounds; 
life where blunders are fatal and dis- 
union fails. Dear Lord, wherever there 
are heartbreaks, sorrows, and deep 
losses, lay Thy tender hand upon them 
and make them to Know that in the 
Man of Galilee is the power to save to 
the uttermost. Heavenly Father, hear 
Thou the prayer of Thy children of other 
years who toiled unto weariness in sun 
and dark: 


“Grant us, O God, Thy protection; 

And in protection, strength; 

And in strength, knowledge; 

And in knowledge, knowledge of the 
right; 

And in knowledge of the right, the love 
of it, 

And of God, and of all existence.” 


In the name of our Redeemer. Amen. 


The Journal] of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatlin, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed bills and a con- 
current resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S.35. An act authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; 

S.338. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to en- 
courege the growing of war crops by pro- 
tecting the aliotments of producers of cot- 
ton and wheat; and 

S. Con. Res.3. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a study of certain phases of old-age 
and survivors insurance under the Social Se- 
curity Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 64): 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
shall examine all bills, amendments, and 
joint resolutions before they go out of the 
possession of the Senate, and shall examine 
all bills and joint resolutions which shall 
have passed both Houses, to see that the 
same are ccrrectly enrolled, and, when 
signed by the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate, shall forthwith pre- 
sent the same, when they shall have origi- 
nated in the Senate, to the President of the 
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United States and report the fact and date 
of such presentation to the Senate. 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
employ an additional clerk in his office, who 
shall, in addition to any other duties if re- 


quired, perform such duties in connection 
with the examination of enrolled bills as 


may be directed by the Secretary. The com- 
pensation of such additional clerk shall be 
at the rate of $3,900 per annum, to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate until 
July 1, 1945. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 65): 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the House of Representatives be 


notified of the appointment of Leslie L. Biffle 
as Acting Secretary of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 66): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
pro‘ound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Col. Edwin A. Halsey, late the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Acting Secretsry com- 
municate these resolutions to the House of 
Representatives and transmit a copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the Senate 
do now adjourn until Thursday next. 

RESIGNATION FROM EBOARD OF 
VISITORS, NAVAL ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read by the Clerk: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF PEPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1945. 
Hon. Sam RAYEBURN, 
Tiie Speaker of the House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SpeEaKEn: Please accept my 
resignation from the Board of Visitors «for 
the United States Naval Academy. 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. HEss., 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISITORS, 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of title 24, section 1081, United 
States Code, the Chair appoints as a 
member of the Board of Visitors, United 
States Naval Academy, to fill an existing 
vacancy thereon, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Mott]. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

narks in the RecorpD and insert an ad- 
dress by Dr. Alexander Guerry, vice 
chancelor and president of the Univer- 
sity of the South, before the New Eng- 
land Society of Charleston, S. C., on De- 
cember 22 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a letter, * 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, after the regular legislative busi- 
ness of the day and any other special 
orders, I may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and inclyde a 
timely newspaper article written by Mr. 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the 
Polish National Alliance of America, 
which appeared in the Chicagu Herald- 
American on January 21, 1945, on the 
Moscow-inspired Polish Lublin Govern- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday, 
February 5, at the conclusion of the 
business on the Speaker’s desk, my col- 
league the gentleman from Montana 
i Mr. MANSFIELD] may be permitted to 
address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr, Speake, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and inciude two 
Treasury statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two different 
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- topics: in one to include an editorial 


from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer ang 
in the other to include an address de- 
livered by me in New York City, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ty 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Appendix and include 
therein a resolution of the Italian-Amer- 
ican Labor Council. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

ir. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Johnstown Tribune, of 
Johnstown, Pa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extehd my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article from the Watertown Daily Times, 
of Watertown, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp 
and include therein two speeches recently 
made by me in Vermont. 

The S<PEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the REcorpD 
by printing a broadcast from overseas 
by Ted Maione, relative to a bomber 
christening by one of our colleagues, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Csn- 
FIELD]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Sreaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RecorD and 
include therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein a very 
short editorial on the subject The Duties 
and Responsibilities Facing This New 
Congress. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


SHORTAGE OF CANNED FOOD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning in the newspapers I read the 
amazing statement by Mr. Marvin Jones 
thet the civilians of the country face a 
shortage of 18,609,000 cases of canned 


fruit and vegetables. 


Mr. Speaker, just last week I took 20 
minutes here in the House to discuss the 
food-production outlock for 1945. Last 
Sunday night, while listening to the 
radio, I heard Judge Marvin Jones, War 


Food Administrator, confirm some of the 


things I had to say concerning the food 
problem and what’s ahead. 

Appearing on the We the People radio 
program, Judge Jones had this to say in 
answer to the question, “Why is our food 
problem more acute now than it has been 


before?”: 


Because the needs of the armed forces are 
greater this year—just like the need for 
more men in the Services and in war plants. 
These needs are bound to be greater with 
the Nation engaged in full-scale wars in 


Europe and in the Pacific. 


Judge Jones wisely pleaded with our 
people to again grow victory gardens and 
preserve food from these gardens and 
from fresh market supplies for home 
use. 

I commend Mr. Jones for his clean-cut 
reply to the question of “What are our 
prospects of meeting the new food, 
goals?” 

He said: 

It is going to be difficult. The need for 
war equipment has made it much harder 
to secure supplies that farmers badly need. 
The number of skilled workers on farms 
has decreased. To make up for this de- 
crease, older people, women, and children, 
entire families have worked long hours. 
Right now, the farm population is nearly 
five million smaller than in 1940. We're 
just entering the most critical year of the 
war. It is critical on the battle fronts; it 
is critical on American farms, where the 
food for victory must be produced. Our 
1945 goals are even higher than last year’s. 
We need 363 million acres of crops—an area 
larger than France, Germany, and _ the 
British Isles. This means hard work on the 
part of every American. It means growing 
and conserving and sharing our food, for 
food is the fuel of victory. I am confident 
that no American at home will hesitate at 
any necessary work and sacrifice in the light 
of sacrifices our young men and women 
from every neighborhood in America are 
making every day on the battle fronts, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
plan for old-age security forwarded by 
a constituent in the Ninth District of 
Ohio. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix and include an article. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix and include an article 
from the Baltimore Sun, 
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Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix and include excerpts from an 
article in the Boston Record. 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include a speech by Henry Kaiser. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

ARMY NURSES 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
read a letter I recently addressed to Maj. 
Gen. Norman T. Kirk on the subject of 
the proposal to draft nurses: 

Maj. Gen. Norman T. Kirx, 
The Surgeon General, 

War Department, Washington, D.C.: 
« I was very much interested in the testi- 
mony which you and Gen. George F. Lull 
recently gave before the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee on the proposal to draft 
nurses. 

From the experience of the past few weeks, 
however, it seems clear that very many nurses 
throughout the Nation are willing to join 
the Nurses Corps on a voluntary basis. I 
would like to remind you of the fact that 
not so long ago, the WAC’s conducted a very 
intensive campaign for enlistments in that 
branch which was accompanied by wide- 
spread publicity, which brought to the at- 
tention of girls throughout the Nation the 
needs cf our armed forces for women. It 
occurred to me that both the Army and 
Navy, before pressing for conscription, might 
institute such a campaign for the enlistment 
of nurses for your respective services, forth- 
with, utilizing all publicity agencies, both 
public and private, presently at the command 
of the Government. 

If it is felt that voluntary enlistment of 
this character might result in placing dis- 
proportionate burdens upon some communi- 
ties, I suggest that this might be circum- 
vented by establishing quotas for various 
geographical areas, thus insuring that there 
will be no impairment, or as little impair- 
ment as possible, of existing nursing services 
in order that essential and vital needs of 
civilian hospitals, institutions, and indi- 
viduals may be met. 

Naturally, I will ee most appreciative of 
your consideration of these proposals and 
look forward to your answer. 

With usual good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Pui J. PHILBIN. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I had 
a special order to address the House for 
10 minutes on yesterday which I for- 
feited. I wish now to ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 min- 
utes next Monday following the special 
orders that have already been entered. 
At that time I wish to discuss the bill to 
provide housing for Congressmen and 
their secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? : 

There was no objection. 
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THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanti- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we have 


- heard the statement many times already 


during this session of Congress that we 


are going to be very frugal in the matter 
of Government expenditures. Let me in 
this connection call attention to the fact 
that last year up to this date, the 30th 
of January, we had spent $29,110.000,000. 


This year so far we have spent $32,086,- 


000,000. We see therefore that the rate 
of spending has increased considerably, 
and, I can add, unnecessarily. 

The national debt now stands at $233,- 
461,621,522.39, a terrible, terrible, terribly 
great sum. 


Mr. Speaker, we must be careful in 
everything we do, and I want the Mem- 
bers of the House to watch all the re- 
quests for expenditures that come be- 
fore us, and to cut them down where 
they are unnecessary. If we are going 
to save this country we have got to 
economize in the cost of operation of 
government. Let us act and do so now 
before it is too late. Where will you get 
all this money. It will bend the backs 
of our children for many generations. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a radio 
address delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITY 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend at this 
point a 11-minute speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objecticn to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
press tells us that the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] asked 100 
leading American citizens to give him the 
definition of subversive activities. Not 
even being 1 of the 1,000,000 leading 
Americans, I was not favored with such 
a request, and my innate modesty and 
lack of aggressiveness prevented me con- 
veying my idea directly to him. 

However, as one of the 138,000,000 
American citizens, permit me to put on 
the record my definition of a subversive 
act: 

Knowingly creating or circulating 
false statements, with intent to lessen 
the confidence of the people in an exec- 
utive, judicial, or legislative official or 
procedure, as an aid to the destruction 
of constitutional government, is a sub- 
versive act. 

For several years there has been a 
widespread, persistent drive to, by false 
statements, create in the minds of the 
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people the belief that many of the Mem. 
bers of Congress are disloyal. 

If the Congress is to continue to have 
the confidence of the people and to func- 
tion as was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution, is it not imperative that 
the newly created Committee on Sub- 
versive Activities should call before it 
those who have questioned the loyalty of 
Members of Congress and learn how 
much, if any, truth there is in the 
charges which have been made. If it 
should appear that there are disloyal in- 
dividuals in Congress, they should forth- 
with be expelled; and if an investigation 
should show that the false charges are 
knowingly and willfully made, those 
making them should be prosecuted, and 
if there is no law to punish such an of- 
fense, legislation should be put upon the 
books which will end the practice. 

No one has a desire to do away with 
free speech, but under the guise of free 
speech, one who knowingly aids in the 
effort to overthrow the Government by 
the making of false statements should 
not go unpunished. Let them talk, but 
if they spread subversive propaganda, 
let them be punished. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a statement prepared by 
the N, A. C. A. Post-war Military Policy 
Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There. was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a column by David Law- 
rence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that on tomorrow and the next day and 
the day following, if the pending bill is 
before the House, recognition will not be 
given to any Member to proceed for 1 
minute at the beginning of the session. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, in speak- 
ing on the pending bill yesterday I men- 
tioned two amendments which I expect 
to introduce at the proper time. I was 
about to refer to the third one when my 
time expired. However, both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms of 1944 
in effect provided a plan for the estab- 
lishment of Federal legislation in the 
form of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. It seems to me 
that at some point in this bill, which will 
be passed tomorrow or the next day, pro- 
vision should be incorporated seeing to it 
that people in the United States, regard- 
less of race, creed, or color, shall have a 


chance to work without any discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
Members refer to the testimony of Mr. 
Murray of the C. I. O. which shows that 
certain people are being unfairly dis- 
criminated against at this time. On page 
281 of the hearings Mr. Murray stated 
that— 

I think that one of the things that I think 
is really disgraceful is to hear so many com- 
plaints about labor shortages while so many 
able-bodied women and Negroes are idle and 
want to work, and cannot get work in par- 
ticular localities throughout the United 
States. 


Such an amendment will fulfill party 
pledges and provide needed manpower at 
the same time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read: 

January 30, 1945, 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 7 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I present herewith 
my resignation as member of the Select 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife Re- 
sources. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. STERLING COLE. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 1752, with 
Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THOMASON]. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, on 
December 8, 1941, every Member of this 
House who was a Member on that day 
voted for a resolution declaring war upon 
Japan. I should like to read in the 
beginning of my remarks the concluding 
sentences of that resolution: 

Resolved, That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Japan which has thus been thrust 
upon the United States, is hereby formally 
declared and that the President be and he is 
hereby authorized and directed to employ 
the entire naval and military forces of the 
United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial 
Government of Japan and to bring the con- 
flict to a successful termination. All of the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged 
by the Congress of the United States. 


Following that there was a similar 
declaration against Germany. Let me 
say at the out-set that I expect to live 
up to the promise I made on that solemn 
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day. As I see this bill the boys on the 
western front in Europe today, and like. 
wise the boys in Luzon and on every 
other fighting front of the world, are not 
the only ones on the firing line. We 
Members of the Congress, representa- 
tives of a great people, are also on the 
firing line. Those boys will watch our 
votes on this bill with interest. 

Pursuant to those resolutions passed 
on December 8, 1941, which had the 
unanimous approval of this Congress 
except that there was one vote against 
one of the resolutions, the people of the 
United States, with absolute unanimity, 
set about to see to it that liberty and 
justice be preserved, not only in this 
country, but throughout the world. Our 
Army and Navy and the other agencies 
of government began immediately to 
raise an Army and a Navy that would 
meet the situation. 

On the day that we voted for those 
resolutions, the Army of the United 
States—which I know more about than 
I do the Navy when it comes to facts 
and figures—comprised about 250,000 
men. In these past 3 tragic years there 
have been inducted approximately 12,- 
000,000 of our boys and girls in the Army, 
and the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
fighting for us and our allies in all the 
far-flung fronts of the globe. 

Sometimes when I think of that, I get 
a little reminiscent because I remember 
that when I became a member of the 
Committee of Military Affairs in 1932, the 
first witness of any importance to ap- 
pear before than committee was the new 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and he had at his side his young execu- 
tive assistant who knew all of the 
answers that the General did not know. 
This young man, then a major, became 
so popular with the committee that the 
members soon came to call him Ike, and 
today he is Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Supreme Commander of the Allied forces 
in Europe. 

General MacArthur came there that 
day to plead for a bigger and better 
Army, because at that time we had ap- 
proximately 118,000 men and 12,000 of- 
ficers. In executive session he told us 
of the threat of a possible attack by 
Japan against us, yet most of the com- 
mittee and the overwhelming majority 
of the Congress paid him little attention. 

I only hope and pray that as we begin 
to consider new legislation in this Con- 
gress we will pass a bill making sure that 
we will never be so unprepared again as 
we were on the tragic day of Pearl Har- 
bor, December 7, 1941. 

I am not here to pay any high enco- 
miums to any Army or Navy officers 
or to the spirit of our people, but as I 
said, from that Army of about 250,000 
men at the time of Pearl Harbor, we 
now have 12,000,000 in the armed forces. 
We have been marching forward and 
winning victories on every front. We 
have the finest Army and the greatest 
Navy in all the world, and most of it 
has-come about in the last 4 years. 

General MacArthur, to whom I re- 
ferred, is now probably 30 miles from 
Manila. I imagine the proudest day in 
his distinguished career will come, and 
I hope within the next few days, when he 
and his fine American officers and men 
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march up the main streets of Manila and 
he changes his statement from “I will 
return” to “I have returned.” 

Likewise, on the western front in 
Europe, with General Eisenhower, to 
whom I also referred, with the aid of 
men like Patton, Bradley, Patch, Clark, 
Simpson, Hodges, and all the rest, who 
are writing the brightest pages in all 
our history, and with the help of our 
great allies, the Russians, on the eastern 
front, I hope and pray they are march- 
ing forward to an early and glorious 
victory. 

I sometimes wonder what sacrifices 
we have made here at home. You think 
of those boys, many of them scattered 
all over the world, who have not even 
seen home for 242 or 3 years. I should 
like to see my boys, myself, because they 
are over in the Philippines. I should 
like to get this thing over just as you 
would, and as soon as possible so that 
we can get all our boys back home to 
their loved ones. I sometimes wender 
what sacrifices we have made, except 
those who have had the great sorrow of 
having a son or a daughter killed or 
wounded. We are living in a land of 
plenty and of affluence. We have had 
just a few curbs on us, with respect to 
gasoline or shoes or groceries or some- 
thing like that, but there have been no 
sacrifices that I know of. About the 
only thing we have been asked to do at 
home is to buy bonds, and if there is any 
such thing as a good investment that 
ought to be it, and besides they draw 
interest. 

The situation has become so serious 
that we have already had more than 
700,000 of these boys killed or wounded 
on the battle fronts of the world. The 
casualty list for this last month will be 
close to 150,000. The way the casualty 
reports are coming in, it will not be long 
until that list will show at least a mil- 
lion casualties. In addition, 450,000 of 
our boys are in the hospitals of the world 
today, not all of them from combat 
wounds but thousands sick from pneu- 
monia, influenza, trench foot, and vari- 
ous other ailments. ; 

Our situation is now such that we must 
keep up our offensive. We cannot and 
must not let up for a single minute. Our 
problem today is, where are you going to 
2t replacements and how are you going 
to get more munitions? We have to trust 
somebody in this terrible crisis, and es- 
pecially our military leaders. As for my- 
self, I am willing to trust those who are 
in command and in charge of our mili- 
tary activities. I propose to back them 
up 100 percent. At the top of that list 
I would place Gen. George C. Marshall, 
because there is no man in all the Gov- 
ernment in whom I have more confi- 
dence. He is truly a great man and in 
my judgment the outstanding military 
leader in the world today. 

So I think as a preface to. what I have 
to say about this bill there ought to be 
some evidence as to the necessity for this 
kind of legislation, and I should like to 
proceed in line with what is happening 
before we get down to the details of the 
bill, because certainly it is important that 
we all know and feel that this sort of 
legislation is an absolute necessity. None 
of us would favor it in peacetime. If you 
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do not trust our military leaders, if you 
think some armchair strategist or some 
rocking-chair general, as somebody re- 
ferred to him yesterday, knows more 
about the present crisis than the heads 
of our Army and Navy, then there is no 
use to debate this bill. But if they have 
the confidence of the people of the United 
States, and I assert that they do, then 
I believe that General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King and their associates should 
be listened to and followed so that this 
bill can be enacted into law at the earliest 
possible moment. Time is of the essence. 
The Germans and Japs are giving no 
quarter, 

In that connection, too, assuming that 
the Army and Navy chiefs know what 
they are talking about, and that an ac- 
tual necessity does exist for this leg- 
islation, then I claim that it is the duty 
of those who are opposed to this bill to 
offer something better in its place. This 
is no time for politics. It is no time 
for hate or prejudice. It is a time for 
big thinking and big acting. It is a 
time for patriotism, and it is a time for 
dispassionate and calm judgment as to 
what we are going to do to meet the sit- 
uation and back up our boys on the fight- 
ing front. I am going to quote briefly 
from the letter that General Marshall 
and Admiral King wrote to the President 
and which the latter sent to our commit- 
tee with request for immediate action: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As the agents di- 
rectly responsible to you for the conduct of 
military operations, we feel that it is cur 
duty to report to you the urgent necessity 
for immediate action— 


I emphasize those words “urgent ne- 
cessity for immediate action’— 


to improve the situation relative to the acute 
need for young and vigorous replacements 
for the Army and Navy and to provide the 
necessary manpower to increase the produc- 
tion of critical items of munitions, accel- 
erate ship construction, and effect the rapid 
repair of damaged vessels. 

Personnel losses sustained by the Army in 
the past few months have, by reason of the 
severity of the weather and the fighting on 
the European front, taxed the replacement 
system to the breaking point. The Army 
must— 


Note they do not say “the Army 
should.” ‘They say “the Army must’— 


The Army must provide 600,000 replace- 
ments for overseas theaters— 


When?— 
before June 30, and together with the Navy 
will require a total of 900,000 inductions by 
June 30. 

Lesses or wastage oi equipment due to the 
German offensive and winter fighting condi- 
tions must— 


This is a “must program,” if we are 
going to follow it— 

Losses or wastage of equipment due to 
the German offensive and winter fighting 
conditions must be made good, and there 
must also be provided the equipment for 
8 French: divisions and for accumulation 
of reserves and equipment which do not exist 
at the present time. It is estimated that 
700,000 industrial workers must be added to 
the force prcducing Army and Navy muni- 
tions and supporting industries in the next 
6 months if our urgent needs are to be met. 


What are we going to do about it? 


Are we going to argue here for days over 
controversial and extraneous amend. 
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ments while our boys are fighting and 
dying by the thousands on every battle 
front all over the world? 

Who is going to offer something better 
if this bill is so bad as some declared it 
to be yesterday? Mr. Chairman, I have 
read only a part of the statement of 
General Marshall and Admiral King. 
Now, then, let us quote further from the 
record. I ask you to read the printed 
hearings on this bill if you want the 

ruth. Iam just trying to talk this thing 

out with you as Member to Member. and 
friend to friend to try to determine what 
is best to meet the problem. Those ap- 
pearing for this bill and saying that it 
is a must program and something has 
to be done immediately if we are going to 
back up our boys are General Marshall, 
Admiral King, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson, in whom I have great con- 
fidence and in whom I believe you do 
also; Under Secretary of the Navy Bard, 
Lt. Gen. William Knudsen, the great pro- 
duction king, who is in charge of the war- 
production program, from whom I shall 
quote in a minute; J. A. Krug, head of 
the War Production Board; Judge Mar- 
vin Jones, head of the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and a high official of the 
American Farm Bureau. They are all 
for this bill, In mentioning the last two 
let me say that the friends of agricul- 
ture have nothing to worry about. They 
are fully protected, and this bill will 
prove that they have been benefited. 
More than 3,000,000 men have left the 
farms since Pearl Harbor, and most of 
them to work in industry where they 
hoped to get higher wages. This bill 
freezes men now engaged in essential 
agriculture. 

So let us find out what the actual facts 
are before we get to the terms of the bill. 
The military leaders all say there is ne- 
cessity for some kind of legislation. Let 
me quote briefly from General Knudsen. 
I wish you would all read the hearinss 
about the life of General Knudsen. He 
was modest about it. He did not want to 
tell it but the chairman insisted that he 
tell something of his experience. As a 
poor boy from Denmark he came to this 
country and got employment as a bicycle 
mechanic. From that humble beginning 
he came to be head of General Motors. 
He gave up a salary of $159,000 per year 
to work for the Government for nothing. 
He said he did it because he loves Amer- 
ica and what this country has done for 
him. Here is what he said about the pro- 
duction program, and that more man- 
power is going to have to be provided to 
turn out these munitions of war. I will 
quote him briefly: 

I visited, during '42, 43, and ’44, 1,000 fac- 
tories in the United States and inspected the 
operations that were going on. 

To give you an idea of what that involved, 
it involved traveling 180,000 miles by air, and 
last July I was attached to Wright Field, in 
Dayton, and given the job of consolidating 
the production and maintenance of airplanes. 
That involves some 14 depots and 6 district 
offices in the United States, and it employs 
300,000 people, of which 16,000 are officers, 
£0,0CO0 are military enlisted men that are 
being trained tc be service groups in combat, 
end 210,000 are civilians. At the moment I 
am short of help. 

Before I went to Dayton I had critical jobs 
to look after. One of them was ball bear- 
ings. I visited the entire ball-bearing indus- 
try and went through the plants, and they 
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were short of help at that time. I also had 
the tire job. I visited every tire plant in the 
United States. They were short of help. In 
fact, they had machines standing idle at that 
time. The situation is somewhat improved, 
but not sufficiently to cagry on. 

As you know, the program was reduced in 
the early fall of last year. In fact, it was re- 
duced in the summer of last year because we 
thought then we had enough. Now the pro- 
gram has been increased again, and on heavy 
ammunition it is several times larger than it 
waslastsummer. On airplanes, Iam not get- 
ting many more airplanes to make, but they 
are heavier; consequently the job is going to 
be bigger, and on the trail of that has come 
@ prospective shortage of aluminum sheet, 
heavy sheet, which we are now working on. 

So I cannot stress enough the advantage 
that we will gain from getting these places 
manned as soon as possible. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON, General Knudsen 
said further: 

Anything done that can be done to keep 
the people on their job. If a man quits after 
we have spent 6 months on him and we get 
@ new one, we have to start all over again 
and train him. 


I find I am consuming more time than 
T intended, so I will not read further, but 
I would like to refer you to page 39 of 
the hearings, to the testimony of J. A, 
Krug, head of the War Production Board, 
He said more munitions must be pro- 
duced now for our soldiers and sailors in 
both Europe and the Pacific, and they 
must have it at once. 

So if General Marshall, Admiral King, 
General Knudsen, and Mr. Krug, who 
are in charge of men and production, do 
not speak with knowledge and authority, 
there is no use for us to proceed further. 
But assuming these men are telling the 
truth, what is the situation? I quote 
again from the record. General Mar- 
shall says we must have 900,000 men for 
the Army and Navy and 700,000 for in- 
dustry. The _ selective-service officials 
advise us they have raked the bottom of 
the barrel, including the 18-year-olds. 
Only 570,000 men are available from all 
sources for the next 6 months except 
those physically fit for military service 
and now engaged in essential industry 
and agriculture. That leaves 330,000 
physically fit men who will have to be 
pulled out of industry and agriculture. 

With 330,000 taken out of industry and 
agriculture and inducted into military 
service plus the 700,000 needed for in- 
dustry to meet General Knudsen’s pro- 
gram means 1,030,000 people; and I 
would like to know where you are going 
to get them except with some kind of 
legislation like this. I heard friends of 
mine yesterday on the floor and in the 
cloakrooms say that this bill is uncon- 
stitutional. Having practiced law a good 
many years, I recognize that as a kind 
of an attorney’s alibi when he has a 
hard case. That is always the excuse 
offered here when a Member is opposed 
to the bill. Unconstitutional. When 
Uncle Sam reached out and touched 12,- 
000,000 boys in this country, your boys, 
my boys, countless thousands of others 
and said: “You get in the uniform, you 
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get in the fox holes on the western 
front, you go down into New Guinea and 
stay there for 2 or 3 years, then pro- 
ceed on your way to Guadalcanal, Ta- 
rawa, Leyte, on to Luzon, you fight and 
die if need be for your country.” We 
are in an uncompromising war, a war 
to the death, the most devastating in 
all the annals of history. Do you say 
that this same Government cannot put 
its finger on other men and say: “Here, 
young man, or old man”—anybody up to 
45 under this bill—‘you get in some war 
plant or on some farm and help make 
some of the necessary munitions and 
supplies of war in order that these 
soldiers and boys may have something 
to fight with.” Such argument is ridicu- 
lous in the midst of total war. As for 
me, I am voting to give the men in uni- 
form the highest priority and then see 
to it that all others do their duty. 

This committee for 3 straight weeks 
with almost full attendance every day 
struggled with this bill and the bill was 
reported out by a vote of 20 to 5. It 
has been carefully prepared by the best 
legislative experts in this Capitol. If 
you have anything better to suggest, tell 
us about it; but let us not amend the 
bill by giving it the kiss of death. Let 
us not load it up with amendments that 
have nothing in the world to do with 
it because this is a war bill; this is not 
a labor bill, and neither is it a fair em- 
ployment practice bill, We have passed 
the Smith-Connally bill, which has 
caused enough division among our peo- 
ple. Labor and industry have done the 
most magnificent job that any country 
has ever known. 

Oh, yes; there have been a few strikes, 
There ought not to have been any in 
wartime, but regardless of the merits 
or demerits of the anti-strike or open 
shop controversy this is a war bill. 
Likewise, this is no time to divide the 
Members of Congress or the people of 
the country on something like the Fair 
Employment Practice Act that my friend 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Clason] men- 
tioned a while ago. You have a fair em- 
ployment practice by executive order to- 
day and there have been some poor and 
ill-advised efforts at enforcing it. Some 
of you want it, many of you do not. 
Down in my country the Negroes, Mexi- 
cans, and everybody else, regardless of 
race, creed, or color are treated fairly. 
Legislative committees are now consid- 
ering both of these matters. Let them 
be brought up and considered in the 
regular way. I am pleading with you 
that you do not offer controversial 
amendments to this strictly war bill. 
There may be some minor amendments 
needed to perfect the administration of 
the Act and about which I might agree; 
but I believe when highly controversial 
amendments are offered they should all 
be voted down. Let this House pass this 
bill as it is and send it to the other body 
and later to conference. Then we will 
have some chance of passing a bill that 
General Marshall and all of his assist- 
ants will be proud of. What I plead for 
in this tragic and crucial hour is unity. 
It is inconceivable to me that you can 
reach out and induct our boys into the 
military service to get shot or killed as 
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700,000 of them already have been, yet 
you cannot go out to night clubs, pool 
halls, and many other similar resorts 
and-tell their habitues that it is high 
time they were getting into some kind of 
essential war work. 

It is high time everybody was getting 
into some kind of war work. If they 
will not do so voluntarily, then we need 
this law. I am not trying to arouse an 
undue sense of patriotism, but I just 
wonder what the boys over in Italy think 
about this bill. You heard some Mem- 
bers of the committee that went abroad 
this winter talk about conditions over 
there, especially those who visited Gen- 
eral Mark Clark’s outfit in the moun- 
tains of Italy. Those boys have been 
taking it on the chin, thousands of them 
still holding the line, lots of them in the 
very thick of the fight since the begin- 
ning of the Italian campaign, and with 
no replacements. They are tired and 
exhausted. Many of them have not 
been, home for three years. We need 
some rotation but it cannot be done 
without replacements. This bill will 
give it to them. Now, with the bottom 
of the barrel touched, with these 900,000 
men not available except to take 330;000 
out of industry and agriculture, answer 
me, please, what is wrong with this bill? 

The bill says that every male citizen 
between 18 and 45 must go into some 
essential war work. The committee re- 
fused to place the recalcitrant into work 
battalions or any form of forced labor. 
We first give him an opportunity to vol- 
unteer. If he does not do it, then his 
neighbors, his local draft board, who 
know him and his circumstances, say he 
must go to Willow Run or some other 
war plant and help make bombers, shells, 
or some other war necessity. 

The only thing you do when he refuses 
to go is to prosecute him, just exactly 
like you prosecute the draft evaders 
under the selective-service law. 

I want to make a prediction. I base it 
partly upon the fact that even a discus- 
sion of this bill has put untold thousands 
of men of all ages into the war plants of 
America, where they are happy and get- 
ting along all right. I make the predic- 
tion that if you pass this bill there will 
not be a hundred prosecutions under it 
in all the country. War-work evaders, 
like draft evaders, will not have the nerve 
to face their neighbors; and if they are 
that sort of people, they ought to be 
prosecuted. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. I am sure the gentleman 
does not realize just what he said when 
he stated there.were 700,000 killed so far. 
The gentleman meant casualties? 

Mr. THOMASON. Casualties, yes. I 
thank the gentleman for the correction. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, The gentleman 
stated that the local draft board could 
also say to John Jones, “You go to the 
Willow Run plant.” I do not think the 
gentleman intended to convey the idea 
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that under the terms of this bill a 
selective service board could say, “You 
must work for this particular plant or 
that particular plant.” It must give him 
a reasonable choice of employers. 

Mr. THOMASON. I-stand corrected 
and I thank the gentleman. I have 
followed this bill pretty closely from the 
beginning. The bill provides that the 
work inductee shall be given a reasonable 
choice as to where he shall work. He 
may go to any plant he wants to pro- 
vided he has the approval of his local 
draft board. That is the way it should 
be. It is-fair and democratic. Local 
draft boards have done a marvelous job 
and it is certain they will treat their 
neighbors and friends with justice and 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. McCQRMACK. What the gentle- 
man from New York had in mind is that 
there is a minimum of coercion and com- 
pulsion in the bill. 

Mr. THOMASON. Yes, exactly so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask the gentleman a further question. 
He reierred in very thrilling terms to 
the sacrifices made by the men at the 
front, particularly at the Italian front 
and the western front. At the outset of 
the gentleman’s remarks he said: “We 
in Congress here are on the firing line.” 
I agree with the gentleman. What I 
would like to have the gentleman do, if 
he will, is to amplify that statement, 
that we here today in the consideration 
of this bill are on the firing line, also we 
have got to evidence the courage that 
the men at the front are evidencing, 

Mr. THOMASON. Some of my col- 
leagues on the committee who have just 
come back from the European war 
fronts can answer that question better 
than I. I would not have to have their 
testimony to convince me, with 18,000,000 
in this country between 18 and 45 years 
of age, over 4,000,000 of them IV-F’s, 
about a million of the 4,000,000 already 
engaged in essential industry or agri- 
culture, that we cannot pass fair and 
just legislation that will get out of that 
vast number 900,000 for the Army and 
700,000 for industry, as requested by 
General Marshall. 

Of course, we Members of Congress 
are on the firing line, and ought to be. 
The fathers and mothers of our fighting 
men are watching us, as they should, 
We are their representatives and owe 
them a duty. I am sure we will not fail 
them. We must all do everything hu- 
manly possible to get this horrible war 
over as soon as possible and our boys 
back home. I believe this legislation will 
hasten the day of victory. I think it will 
delay victory and have serious repercus- 
sions if we fail to pass this bill. 

Let me say, lest I forget it—and I know 
that every member of the committee 
shares my feelings—that this bill is no 
reflection upon the so-called IV-F’s, 
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There are thousands of them all over 
the country who are just as patriotic as 
your boys and mine who are already in 
the service, and who would give anything 
in this world if they could get into the 
service. This is to provide the sinews of 
war, have every man covered by the bill 
in war work, see that he is properly 
placed, stop turn-overs and absenteeism. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. . 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. I think 
the gentleman has made a wonderful 
speech. There is only one thing about 
it that bothers me, and it bothers me very 
sincerely, and I want the gentleman to 
know that Iam as much in earnest about 
this matter as he is. But it seems to me 
that the committee has one weakness 
in its case, and that is this: if we really 
mean that we are going to call upon all 
the resources of this Nation, that we 
ought to call upon the resources in the 
plants and factories just the same as we 
do the men, and if this bill carried that 
provision on the same basis, there are a 
lot of us who could go for it with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. But we are wor- 
ried as we can be about that feature. 

Mr. THOMASON. I am not going to 
argue that with my very able and sincere 
friend, but I will say this—and I know a 
lot of people, and I share that belief 
myself—that if this bill does not get the 
job done, then this Congress must pass a 
national service act, and the quicker the 
better. This is all-out war. I regret that 
this bill is necessary. But it is the best 
we can get under the circumstances as I 
see it. When you say under the terms of 
this bill that every man between 18 and 
45 should be in some kind of essential 
work, then you give him the opportunity 
to volunteer, and you do not throw him 
into a work battalion and stigmatize him. 
When you then give him the benefit of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act, 
when you give him workmen’s compen- 
sation under proper conditions, when you 
give him travel pay to and from his work, 
who is hurt by it? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his speech 
also. I think we all want to do what- 
ever is necessary to win this war but we 
have honest differences of opinion about 
how we should go about it. Much has 
been said about the 4,500,000 IV-F’s 
the gentleman has referred to, when we 
do not know, as a matter of fact, that 
there are any great number of those 
IV-F’s today that are not in war indus- 
try. No official of this Government has 
thus far been able to establish the fact 
that they are not in essential industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. THOMASON. I agree with the 
gentleman’s statement, but Selective 
Service informed the committee that 
they did not know how many IV-F’s 
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there were in essential industry or es- 
sential farming. I think every one of 
us could look around our own community 
and find a lot of fine young men who 
perhaps have tried to get into the armed 
services and failed. But it will not hurt 
for the local draft boards to re-examine 
and reclassify them so that they can get 
into essential war work if they are not 
now in it. 

But I come back to the proposition 
that General Marshall says he must have 
$00,000 men for the Army and 700,000 
for industry. You can induct every man 
now available for military duty and you 
will have only 570,000, and if you take 
330,000 out of industry, there is no place 
or way to get replacements except with 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. May TI call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the statement of the 
War Manpower Commission in which 
they indicate that the need is 148,000. 
The military has indicated a need of 
900,000, as the gentleman has said. Is 
the War Manpower Commission right 
or wrong? 

Mr. THOMASON. I would say they 
are wrong, because I Know this, and with 
all due respect to the War Manpower 
Commission, when it comes to a state- 
ment by General Marshall and Admiral 
King and Under Secretary Patterson 
that we must have 900,000 men in the 
next 6 months, and there is no other 
place to get them, I will take the word 
of our military leaders, who have never 
yet misled or misinformed us. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. The gen- 
tleman knows General Marshall and 
Admiral King never endorsed this kind 
of legislation to get these men. 

Mr. THOMASON. This House knows 
General Marshall well. I was in con- 
ference myself with him not long since, 
together with the chairman and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ANpDREws]. 
General Marshall has never told and 
never will tell Congress how to run our 
business. Your question was asked him. 
I know this bill is satisfactory to him 
if it does the job. All General Marshall 
wants is 900,000 men for the Army and 
Navy by the Ist of July, and it is up to 
us to get them. In conclusion, I beg of 
you to support this war bill substantially 
in its present form and not kill or cripple 
it with controversial amendments. Iam 
going to vote for whatever is necessary 
to get the job done and win the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, purely to accommodate the 
Members on both sides of the aisle, may 
I ask the chairman of the committee if 
I am correct in thinking that it is his 
intention to complete the general debate 
today? 

Mr. MAY. If possible, yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. We 
started the general debate at 12:20, so, 
with 5 hours of general debate remain- 
ing, we should complete the debate by 
5:20. 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It is my 
understanding that we have consider- 
ably more time left on this side than on 
that side of the aisle. 

Mr. MAY. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute, since 
so many requests for time have been 
made, to give the Members on this side 
some idea of when their time to speak 
will come. 

The next speaker will be Mr. JOHNSON 
of California, followed by Mr. ENGEL of 
Michigan, Mr. Lemke at 1:50, Mr. Fen- 
TON at 2:10, Mr. WapswortH at 2:30, 
Mr. HAaLLecK at 3:20, Mr. Dirksen at 
3:30, Mr. Horrman at 3:40, Mr. THomas 
of New Jersey at 3:50, Mr. JENKINS at 
4:05, and Mr. Harness of Indiana at 
4:15. Following them in order will be 
Mr. BrapLtey of Michigan, Mr, GERLACH, 
Mr. Donpero, Mr. Ricu, and Mr. VuRSELL, 
Of necessity, the times I have given are 
approximate. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include some facts and 
figures on production. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are they the gen- 
tleman’s own facts.and figures? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. They 
have been assembled by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the genileman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

EXPEDIENTS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, during 3 years of war and a 
steadily tightening labor supply the Na- 
tion has flopped from one expedient to 
another vainly attempting to channel 
labor into essential war work and to hold 
it there. The results hardly eonstitute 
one of the brighter chapters of the war. 

W. M. C. ESTABLISHED 


In April 1942 the President created the 
War Manpower Commission “for the 
purpose of assuring the most effective 
mobilization and utilization of the na- 
tional manpower.” The purpose was 
laudatory, but the Commission’s func- 
tions were only general. 

In September 1942 the United States 
Employment Service—U. S. E. S.—was 
transferred to the War Manpower Com- 
mission, bringing together agencies 
working on a common problem. 

VOLUNTARY ANTIPIRACY AGREEMENTS 


One of the great problems of the early 
months of the war was wide-scale pi- 
racy of workers from one employer by 
another. W. M. C. attempted to arrange 
voluntary agreements among important 
employers to stop pirating workers. 

But coverage under voluntary agree- 
ments was limited and there was noth- 
ing to prevent a worker, freed by his 
present employer, from shifting to less 
essential work. And there was nothing 
to aid a new and perhaps critical war 
industry get the help it needed. 

W. M. C. POWERS DEFINED 


One year after we entered the war, the 
President issued an order broadening the 
powers of W. M. C. This specific au- 
thorization was contained in the order: 

No employer shall retain in his employ any 
worker whose services are more urgently 
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needed in any establishment, plant, facility, 
occupation, or area designated aS more es- 
sential by the Chairman pursuant to this 
section. (Sec. 5 (b), Executive Order 9279, 
December 5, 1942.) 


Here at last was authority to channel 
labor into essential plants. The only 
persons untouched were those who were 
idle and preferred to remain so. 

What happened? 

Just about nothing. Not until the fall 
of 1944 did W. M. C. issue any headquar- 
ters instructions to deal with any kind of 
a program under this authorization, and 
there have been only a handful of small 
experimental programs. If the reason 
for lack of action was inability to enforce 
rulings under this authority, the results 
were still no better. 

MINIMUM WORKWEEK 


In February 1943, a Presidential order 
established a Nation-wide minimum 
workweek of 48 hours. The War Man- 
power Commission was authorized to 
make exceptions, and today there are 
a large number of communities where 
the 48-hour rule is not applicable. How 
much additional labor this ruling pro- 
vided is anyone’s guess. 

EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION 


In October 1943, the W. M. C. issued an 
order with the stated objectives of elim- 
inating wasteful labor turn-over in es- 
sential activities and directing the flow 
of scarce labor where most needed in the 
war program. 

This order requires a worker transfer- 
ring from an essential war plant to clear 
through the U. S. E. S. and to have a 
letter of availability from his employer. 

But while this was aimed at checking 
turn-over in essential industry, the sit- 
uation was far from checked, Witness 
the fact that in the last year and a half 
the Navy hired 270,000 workers in its 
continental navy yards only to end up 
with a net loss of 11,000. Further, there 
was nothing in the program to induce 
a worker to leave nonessential employ- 
ment for essential work. 

WEST COAST PLAN 


In the fall of 1943 the critical man- 
power situation on the west coast came 
to a head. In September 1943, Justice 
Byrnes set up the west coast manpower 
program, and this became a model in 
1944 for all tight labor markets. 

There are two key parts to this plan: 

First. A production urgency commit- 
tee is set up in a tight labor area under 
the general direction of the War Produc- 
tion Board to determine the urgency of 
all production and services in the area 
and inform W. M. C. of approved pro- 
duction schedules or requirements. 

Second. A manpower priorities com- 
mittee is set up for the same area and 
under the general direction of the 
W. M.C. This committee fixes ceilings 
on total manpower employment. 

MANPOWER CEILINGS 


In July 1944 the W. M. C. adopted a 
program with three main points: First, 
manpower priorities committees for all 
groups I and II areas—tight labor areas; 
second, an employment ceiling program 
for all groups I and II areas; and third, a 
program of priority referral for all male 
workers in all areas, 
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But ceilings alone do not do the job 
It does not matter how many workers an 
employer uses if they are of a skill not 
needed for more essential work. Nor does 
it help the war production if, in response 
to a ceiling cut of 5 percent, the employer 
drops a group of elderly women workers 
for whom no war. jobs are available in 
that area. 

The priority referral plan is a system 
of exposures. No person is obliged to take 
either the first, second, or even the third 
job offered to him by the U.S. E. S. and 
very few restrictions have been placed on 
the right of an individual to reject re- 
ferrals or exposures. 

FURLOUGHING SOLDIERS 


But while the Government went from 
one half measure to another, bottlenecks 
arose in critical production programs 
that called for immediate action. 

We began to release trained soldiers 
needed for combat to jobs in civilian 
Plants that our normal manpower ma- 
chinery had been unable to staff. In 
1942, we released more than 400 soldiers 
for work in copper mines. Again in 
1943, an additional 4,544 were released to 
the mines. Successively we have sent 
soldiers into the aircraft industry, tire 
plants, ammunition plants, foundries, 
and textile mills making cotton duck. 
Altogether 16,500 have been released, and 
requests are now pending for additional 
soldiers to help produce tire fabric, alu- 
minum sheet, and bombs. 

These releases were made in despera- 
tion and are a measure of the indication 
of the failure to provide the manpower 
our munitions plants need. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr, 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in my opinion the conclusion 
that you may come to as to this bill 
depends a great deal upon your approach 
to these matters: First, the need to be 
served; second, whether this legislation 
will solve the problem; third, your idea 
as to what group we should keep pri- 
marily in mind when considering the 
legislation. 

First. The need for this legislation is 
based upon incontrovertible testimony 
that our manpower needs for the first 
half of this year are, 900,000 men for 
the armed services and 700,000 for war 
industry of all kinds, including farming. 

To get the $00,000 men for the armed 
services will require us to take 330,000 
men from deferred war workers now in 
war plants. Thus you see we will need 
not only 700,000 in addition to those now 
in war plants but an additional 330,000 
to replace those who will leave to enter 
the armed services. In other words, we 
will need 1,030,000 men to enter war in- 
dustries of all kinds during the next 6 
months. 

Second. Will this law, now under con- 
sideration, solve the problem? 

My considered conviction is that it 
will. The bill is thoroughly misunder- 
stood. It is simply a bill for getting men 
capable of performing the work involved 
to work in plants or farms essential to 
the war effort. 

The method is for the Director of War 
Mobilization to provide a list of such 
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industries, plants, farms, and so forth. 
Then he shall certify to the Director of 
Selective Service that in such industries 
or in certain areas not enough men can 
be obtained by the voluntary method to 
meet the manpower requirements. The 
Director of Selective Service shall then 
find the men on the selective-service 
rolls who are able to perform the work 
and are not already on deferment to 
essential industries. These men shall be 
requested to enter some essential indus- 
try as designated by the War Mobiliza- 
tion Director. If they do not—after 
these two opportunities—then they shall 
be considered in violation of the selec- 
tive service law, the same as any in- 
ductee who refuses to obey the orders 
of the board having jurisdiction. I am 
convinced, and so is Under Secretary 
Bard, that less than 2 percent of those 
involved would ever be in violation of 
this act. They would gladly go into some 
war work. Most of them are IV-F’s and 
they would welcome an opportunity to do 
something to help those who are in. 

Now, why has not the method we have 
been operating under worked as well as 
we had hoped? The War Manpower 
Commission, theoretically, has an over- 
all picture and holds meetings with the 
Army, Navy, W. P. B., and the Maritime 
Commission. In the first place they are 
a board without statutory authority; 
they exist by the whim of some Execu- 
tive order, drawn by some subordinate 
and they have neither the dignity nor 
the authority of law. Then they seem 
to be drunk with power and feel that if 
they are not the center of everything 
that goes on, it will fail. They have had 
meetings with the governmental groups 
and with management and labor and yet 
we are in this plight today. Why? Be- 
cause the problem of production is in one 
aspect a local problem, but it has national 
and international ramifications. My 
point is this: In total war the whole pro- 
gram is so enmeshed and so highly tech- 
nical that shortages are not great over- 
all shortages, but are shortages in some 
special thing, equipment, or service. 
Here are the percentages of various 
shortages in 1944: 


Percent 
Medium heavy artillery ammunition_. 6.2 
Mortar ammunition................< 11.5 
105 howitzer ammunition.....-.-.-.. 7.8 
I, CI ntircitrinaianenguniiinin 9.2 
SITE CI icniidicdnanddennmnneasics 6.0 
BIRO TAO icncccdkanidcnnncintn 22.4 
Dey Cbtia 10 DATION. ...cnccsnacaane 23.8 
CG OOEE GQ tinitectan ca scnenaamusind 13.7 
TinOn,: THATS WG sanadinnavinncus 9.7 


And that is not a complete list of the 
shortages. It is all I have got the survey 
on up to this point. 

Do you not see the situation, my 
friends? A shortage in one single part 
of a program, no matter how small the 
part may be, may bog down a whole pro- 
gram. Let me illustrate: If a small part 
of the Signal Corps program bogged 
down and the shortage was reflected at 
the front, a whole drive might bog down, 
If we lack only a smail part of some type 
of ammunition, we could not use that 
type of ammunition and a whole part of 
our artillery program might bog down; 
a small part of a bomb sight, or of an 
engine, or a landing gear might pre- 
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vent a whole group of planes from going 
into operation. What I want you to see 
is that an infinitesimal part of the pro- 
gram, when measured in percentage, can 
easily and it has bogged down a whole 
program and a big drive. 

Take another illustration: We all 
know how vital ships and transportation 
are in this war. Just think of what will 
happen if we have not the ships to carry 
the loads we need to keep our men com- 
pletely supplied so they will never know 
or even fear a shortage. If the ab- 
senteeism of the shipyards could be cut 
in half, it would solve the ship problem. 
Here is the turn-over in 1944 in three pri- 
vate shipyards in California: 

Yard A, from 9.7 to 15 percent, an 
average of over 12 percent per month. 

Yard B, from 12.5 to 16.1 percent, an 
average of over 14 percent per month. 


Yard C, from 7.6 to 15.5 percent, an 
average of over 11 percent per month. 

If the turn-over there is halved—and 
it could be halved by the operation of this 
bill, by freezing men on their jobs until 
they furnished a good excuse to leave—it 
would solve this transportation problem 
without any new blood fed into the 
plants. 

Now, about the local situations: Some- 
one must have a national picture of the 
whole situation. A surplus of labor in 
New Jersey does not mean there is no 
need for the making of a critical article 
in Seattle, and where there may be an 
extreme shortage. The Director of War 
Mobilization authorized by law fills that 
spot. He will have the various agen- 
cies—W. M. C., W. P. B., Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and so forth— 
keep him informed and project the pic- 
ture far enough ahead so that he can 
make the designations and the certifica- 
tions provided by this law and have the 
men and the production required to 
make success certain. This has not been 
done to date. We now have the set-up, 
under this law, that will assure this; and, 
thank God, we have a good man in the 
job—former Senator Byrnes. He will 
make this program work if they let him 
alone. The C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 
are good organizations. But they are 
not superhuman. They have not the 
national picture or the facilities to get 
it that the Director of War Mobilization 
has. They can point out weak spots here 
and there, but they do not really under- 
stand the whole problem. The military 
geniuses that we have do understand it. 
They can tell the Director of War 
Mobilization what they need and when 
they need it, and with the machinery 
we have he will get it for them. The 
very conference that these great labor 
leaders are now pleading for will be held 
under this act, because it requires that 
very thing. Here it has the dignity of 
law and the authority of a congressional 
statute. And the final order to go to 
work will be made by that grand group— 
of which I was once a part, and of whom 
I am tremendously proud—the Selective 
Service organization. It is claimed the 
Selective Service is a military group. My 
gracious, it is not a military group. It 
is a civilian group, and the workers are 
largely volunteers. Army and Navy 
officers have been detailed to work and 
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supervise the operation of the law, but 
they are really on a civil assignment. 

Just think what we are doing and you 
will understand the common sense of it. 
We are asking deferred men, who are 
able to do the work required, to get into 
war work to help those at the front get 
what they need. The man who takes 
that job was deferred. The man who 
took his place may be killed’or maimed 
and but for the deferment the man we 
are asking to work would be killed or 
maimed. In that case a soldier or sailor 
actually gave his life for a deferment 
and elso for his country. That actual 
situation can be recalled by almost every 
selective-service board. 

Third. Wow, as I said, it is important, 
to the conclusion you will make as to this 
bill, to know what group you are pri- 
marily thinking of in enacting this leg- 
islation. Are you thinking of some in- 
dividual who may be inconvenienced or 
even done an injustice by thislaw? Iam 
only secondarily, although I would not do 
any person an injustice voluntarily. I 
am thinking of that great body of men 
and women—about 11,000,000 now—who 
are fighting the battles of the Republic, 
that we may be secure and America may 
live to fulfill its destiny. Half of them 
are on fighting fronts. Think of it, 1 out 
of 20 of that group—700,000—have al- 
ready been maimed or killed. And we 
have more coming. Are they clothed 
properly, do they have the ammunition, 
the guns, the planes, the vehicles that 
they need to carry this war to the enemy 
and keep the pressure on till the end ar- 
rives? When we once get the pressure 
on and build up momentum it is im- 
portant that the Army keep rolling. 
That is the way to push back and wipe 
out the enemy. That great group of 
gallant men cannot be short of any one 
of the thousands of things they need. 
They must have an oversupply of every- 
thing if we are going to fight the war the 
way we should and if we are to save lives. 
That doughboy and his comrades should 
never have the haunting fear that “We 
might be short of something.” He should 
know he will have everything he needs 
so he can give everything he has got to 
bring the victory quickly. That is why 
I wish every Congressman could live and 
fight with a machine gun outfit, as the 
ranking minority leader of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ANDREWS], did in the other war. 
That is why I wish our Congressmen 
could have the experience of fighting 
with the infantry, artillery, and the other 
branches in combat as many of our col- 
leagues in this House did in the World 
War. That is why I wish some of our 
Congressmen could roam the skies, sit- 
ting behind a machine gun, and kill or 
get killed in the great battles of the skies. 
That is why I wish some of our colleagues 
could live on the ships at sea and stand 
watch in the bitter cold or the stiflins 
heat, looking for the enemy and when he 
finds him join the battle and either kill 
or get killed. 

My friends, you all think of those men. 
I realize that. But I think we should 
think of them a little more than we do. 
I think we should not be so squeamish 
because some person on the home front 
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might have to work in a job he does not 
like or might have to put up with bad 
housing conditions. We do not want 
to have to impose those conditions on 
our fellow citizens, but we may have to 
in a minor degree, to give that man out 
yonder what he needs. We want to do 
something, no matter how feeble it may 
seem, to let him know that he is our 
main concern. We want to let him know 
that, to the capacity of our power, we 
are determined that he should get all 
he needs and more so he can win and 
win at the least cost. We want him to 
know we are his friend. He is thinking 
just like we are. He is wondering what 
we are doing and are we remembering 
and thinking of him. In the A. E. F. 
were some fine poets in 1918. They wrote 
some interesting poems. My favorite one 
is entitled “Just Thinking.” It illustrates 
the psychology of the doughboy of 1918, 
whose son is his counterpart today, 
With your permission I want to recite it. 
Here it is: 
JUST THINKING 
Standin’ up here on the fire-step, 
Lookin’ ahead in the mist, 
With a tin hat over your ivory 
And a rifle clutched in your fist; 
Waitin’ and watchin’ and wond’rin’ 
If the Hun’s comin’ over tonight— 
Say, aren’t the things you think of 
Enough to give you a fright? 
Things you ain’t even thought of 
For a couple o’ months or more; 
Things that’ll set you laughin’, 
‘Things that’ll make you sore; 

Things that you saw in the movies, 
Things that you saw on the street, 
Things that you're not really proud of, 

Things that are—not so sweet. 


Debts that ‘re past collectin’, 
Stories you hear and forget, 
Ball games and birthday parties, 

Hours of drill in the wet; 
Headlines, recruitin’ posters, 

Sunsets ’way out at sea, 
Evenings of pay days—Golly— 
It’s a queer thing, this memory. 


Faces of pals in home burg, 
Voices of women folk, 
Verses you learnt in school days 
Pop up in the mist and smoke 
As you stand there grippin’ that rifle, 
A-starin’, and chilled to the bone, 
Wonderin’ and wonderin’ and wonderin’, 
Just thinkin’ there—all alone! 


When will the war be over? 
When will the gang break through? 
What will the U. S. look like? 
What will there be to do? 
Where will the Boches be then? 
Who will have married Nell? 
When's that relief a-comin’ up? 
Gosh! But this thinkin’s hell! 


—Hudson Hawley. 


The thinking and the wondering of 
those doughboys is hell. But we want 
them to think, at least, that we are 
thinking of them and that we are doing 
something for them. We want them to 
know we are their friend, so when they 
come back they can look us square in the 
eye, shake our hand and say to us, “You 
were my friend.” This bill is the best 
way for us to show them we are their 
friend. It will give them all they need 
and more, at the time and the place they 
need it, to clean out the enemy and win 
the war. It will raise their morale and 
the morale of those loved ones they left 
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behind whose every waking hour has 
been one of suspense and anguish. My 
vote is going for this bill, and I would be 
glad to have you join me in making it 
unanimous. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
briefly. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Could that 
not be done under existing law? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I doubt 
it very much. I do not think they could 
put men in industry under existing law. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Has it ever 
been tried? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. It has 
been tried and in one case I know of it 
failed, because the law at that time gave 
the boards no power to enforce their sug- 
gestion that the registrant go into a war 
plant. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIFS. I was called to the 
phone during the gentleman’s speech. 
Just as I left I heard the gentleman men- 
tion _ 12,000,000 men in the various 
branches of the armed forces. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
million. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The exact figure is 
11,900,000. Only 7,236,000 of these are 
abroad. Why is it not possible to get 
some of the 4,674,000 men as replace- 
ments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
a collateral question. I think it is pos- 
sible. The War Department is working 
on it now. 

The thought I want to drive home to 
you is that to raise the 1,600,000 addi- 
tional men needed this bill is necessary. 
Those men out yonder are asking them- 
selves, What is Congress doing? Is Con- 
gress willing to help us? This bill is 
asked for by General Marshall of the 
Army, by the Commander in Chief, by 
Under Secretary Patterson, Under Sec- 
retary Bard, and Mr. Krug of the War 
Production Board. 

Let me point out furthermore that 
those who objected to this bill, from labor 
and industry, it developed, had not ex- 
amined the bill, had not read the bill, 
did not know its specific contents. They 
were talking about a universal service 
bill, not about this one. 

This bill will boost the morale of the 
men on the fighting fronts, it will dignify 
the work of the IV-F’s; it will stabilize 
the work by telling men where they 
should go to enter honorable work to 
help their comrades in arms. 

This bill in my opinion is the one thing 
we need to push up the production that 
will win the war quickest and save the 
most lives. I think we should vote for 
this bill; I think we should let our vote 
be unanimous to let the boys know we 
are willing to do anything, we as Con- 
gress can do, to win the war more 


I yield 


Eleven 


quickly. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I yield. 


Mr. BENDER. I wish the gentleman 
would tell us what he thinks of the state- 
ment by the War Manpower Commission 
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that we need only about 148,000 addi- 
tional men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I sim. 
ply do not agree with that statement, 
The War Manpower Commission has no 
statutory authority, so their rules and 
orders are frequently disregarded. That 
is my candid opinion. I believe that the 
Selective Service organization utilizing 
the facilities of the employment offices 
and manpower agencies will make a 
definite success of it and we will not 
have any more critical shortages of 
things needed at the front. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot possibly do in 18 
minutes what I want to do, but I thank 
the chairman very much for having given 
me this much time. 

My position on this bill is approxi- 
mately as follows: I am moved very 
deeply, I am influenced very deeply, by 
the arguments directed largely at my 
emotional feelings by the proponents of 
the bill; and I say that with no disre- 
spect for those arguments. I can see that 
tor Congress to fail to take action since 
we have a bill before us on this matter 
might be serious indeed. I want the 
right thing to be done. As earnestly as 
the gentleman from California who just 
preceded me, or the gentleman from 
Texas, I stand ready to do anything that 
can be done that will actually put into 
the hands of America’s fighting men 
whatever additional weapons and equip- 
ment they need to defend themselves 
and to win this war, And Iam ready to 
vote for those things that I am convinced 
will help even if I think there are fea- 
tures of the measure which are not 
right. But I do not see that it answers 
the question as to the best way to do 
that job merely to say that the job 
needs to be done, and I am of the opin- 
ion that in the debate two considera- 
tions have been conspicuously absent, 
One of those considerations is specific 
answers to why we are having substan- 
tial lay-offs right now, specific figures 
comparing future manpower needs with 
the present situation, some features of 
which are to say the least confusing. 
Some of the lay-offs are caused by in- 
creased productivity per worker, some of 
them by contract cut-backs, some of 
them by bad management. I believe we 
should have an answer as to where those 
people are needed and should be utilized. 
They themselves want to know. For the 
blunt truth is: our people would be pro- 
ducing far more today than they are, 
had it not been for the tragic mistake of 
overoptimistic predictions about the end 
of the war which were spread abroad last 
summer. 

Let no man consider this legislation 
without realizing that the complaint of 
America’s men and women workers to- 
day is that they are not given enough 
work to do. Let no one forget that 90 


percent of the IV-F boys would give any- 
thing if only they could get into the 
Army. At this very moment our people, 
realizing how serious the situation is, are 
flocking back to the war plants, 
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And the situation is serious, critical; 
upon the events of the next few weeks 
and months will depend the future 
hopes of mankind. Let Congress do 
nothing which would dampen the spirit 
that now pervades our country. That 
is the main reason I hope we can put 
in shape here a bill that we can pass 
in good conscience. 

I think the second question is the 
human factor of morale, the vast im- 
portance of having all men and women 
feel this is a demand upon all of the 
American people equally, that all re- 
sources are truly being called upon, that 
what is being asked of one is being asked 
just as much of the fellow above him. 
All of this is of tremendous importance, 
For our purpose is increased supply, 
actual increased supply for the men.who 
bear the whole brunt of this war, and 
that increased supply will come in part 


from more workers, but, equally impor-_ 


tant, it must come from the same or a 
better will to produce on the part of the 
men and women who have written the 
greatest production record in the world’s 
history. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said over 
and over again that we are seeking to 
marshal all our resources and, as I 
said when I interrupted the gentleman 
from Texas in his magnificent address, 
I would have no concern about this mat- 
ter whatsoever if I could feel that this 
bill really did that. But it does not. We 
are considering this bill against a back- 
ground. We are considering this bill 
against a background of a Congress that 
refused to say that there should be a top 
limit on the amount of income any in- 
dividual should have from this period of 
war, against the background of a tax 
system which even today leaves vast 
loopholes for some, though it is severe 
indeed on others; we are considering it 
against a situation where, as a matter 
of fact, the profits for all manufacturing 
concerns for the 3 years from 1941 to 
1943 were $5,000,000,000 after taxes and 
where the leading 1,200 corporations of 
the United States have added $6,000,- 
000.000 to their working capital in the 
midst of this war, Mr. Chairman, Con- 
gress has not taken the profit out of war. 
It has only started. Even renegotiation 
of war contracts will end on June 30 un- 
less we act to reverse former action. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to offer an 
amendment which I think will correct 
this feature. The amendment will pro- 
vide that insofar as Congress requires 
labor to work in war plants it will take 
the private profit out of the results of 
those men’s labor. It will come as close 
as possible to making it so we will be 
calling upon men to work for their Na- 
tion. Anyone in the midst of war can 
fight for that. It is wrong, it is funda- 
mentally wrong, to say that we will 
demand the labor of one man to work for 
the private profit of another. I am 
going to try to correct that in the bill— 
to make the bill live up to the principle of 
marshaling all our resources. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Would that same line 
of reasoning apply to a soldier? 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
it does. 

Mr. O’NEAL. A soldier should not be 
called until we stop the excess profits? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The sol- 
dier works for the Government, the sol- 
dier is drafted into the Army of the 
United States and he wears the uniform 
of the United States. He fights for no 
one’s profit. He fights for his country. 

Mr. O’NEAL. The gentleman does not 
mean he would stop all progress so far 
as the war is concerned from our stand- 
point while this is being adjusted? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Of 
course not. I said in the beginning I 
would not. I said if I believed a measure 
would help even a little to supply cur 
men, I would vote for it, although I 
might believe there were wrong things 
in it. 

Mr. O’NEAL. That is the answer. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
see any reason why this objection can- 
not be corrected in this bill, nor do I 
see any reason why Members have got 
to be asked to vote for a bill that does 
not do both of those things at the same 
time. I think We can be fair and just 
all around in this bill if we want to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. When 
the gentleman states that he wants to 
draft men to work for the Government, 
I wish he would amplify that. Does he 
mean drafted by Government plants? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will 
amplify that by saying I will be satis- 
fied if the gentleman will support an 
amendment which will effectively take 
any profit out of the enterprises in which 
we require these men to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
gentleman the formula there? 


Has the 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
I have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If it is 
all right, I will support it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 


I have it. That will be a matter to be 
considered later. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Assuming the 
gentleman’s amendment is not adopted, 
will the gentleman take the position—I 
hope not—that he will vote against the 
bill? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I may 
say to the majority leader that I said 
three times I was not taking that posi- 
tion. I may also say to the gentleman 
that everything I do on this floor from 
now on, so far as the consideration of 
this bill is concerned, will be done be- 
cause I hope to get a measure out of 
here that the Members of the House can 
vote for with a clear conscience and vote 
for with reasonable assurance it will 
actually produce more of the equipment 
our men may need. That is what I 
want to do. I agree there are more 


Chairman, 


fundamental measures to increase pro- 
duction than I think this bill can be. 
I believe those measures should have 
They 


been taken—should be taken. 
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have to do with better utilization of labor, 
with wage inequalities, with other things. 
But I also agree that we here in Con- 
gress have to act not alone as we would 
like to act, but in such fashion as to 
make clear to our fighting forces that 
we stand squarely behind them and will 
do anything that conceivably might help 
them at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall address myself 
now to a substitute bill which I believe 
will accomplish more in increased pro- 
duction than will the committee bill. As 
most Members know, I have a substitute 
proposal to offer for this bill. Iam going 
to advance that substitute proposal be- 
cause I honestly believe it will be a bet- 
ter approach to this problem. Over and 
over again speakers have addressed the 
House today on the subject of the waste 
of labor in nonessential occupations, oc- 
cupations in some cases that are not 
only not contributing to the war effort 
but which are actually harmful to it, 
and that those people should be making 
a contribution to the war effort. Of 
course they should. 

What is the direct way to get at that? 
The direct way to get at that is to puta 
ceiling on those occupations and be able 
to enforce that ceiling so that the groper 
agency can say that there shall not be 
more than a certain number of men or 
that there shall not be anybody em- 
ployed in those occupations. It appears 
to me that is the first and most essential 
step. I think we could get down to a 
food, clothing, and shelter basis in this 
country, as long as our men are fighting 
cn the war fronts as they are, and I do 
not think it would hurt us a bit. 

How would I do it? I would say, as 
Justice Byrnes did say, “You cannot win 
a war by having horse racing.” That 
was stopped, but that was only a begin- 
ning. My substitute amendment will 
give the War Manpower Commission, as 
set ud at present, with the proper co- 
operation of management and labor in 
this country, which it has, the power to 
put manpower ceilings on every indus- 
try; for instance, those engaged in the 
manufacture of liquor, those engaged in 
night-club business or anything else you 
want to name, the manufacturers of jew- 
elry, the fur trade, the manufacture of 
luxury clothing, or anything else. Sec- 
ond, it will provide that all workers re- 
leased from nonessential jobs can only 
ke reemployed through a referral by the 

ianpower Commission to an essential 
war industry. This solution to the prob- 
lem can draw upon all the cooperation 
of management ard labor. It is based on 
the system voluntarily worked out hbe- 
tween them. This substitute bill will not 
raise the question about drafting men 
for private profit which I spoke of a 
moment ago and about which the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky and the majority 
leader are so concerned. I believe it is 
a fundamental American principle that 
Tam speaking about. I feel deeply about 
it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I only 
have 10 minutes, and I would like to fin- 
ish, if I may. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
referred to me. I am not exercised. I 
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only asked a question and the gentleman 
answered it. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sorry. I apologize to the gentleman and 
I apologize to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky if I have spoken impatiently. But 
some of these things seem to me so im- 
portant and I have so little time to speak 
of them. This proposal of mine would 
involve the implementing of a piece of 
machinery that is already working, not 
perfectly of course but working just the 
same. I think it is questionable whether 
we want to pass legislation that will take 
some time to get into operation. I think 
there are strong arguments in favor of 
taking the scheme already in effect, try- 
ing to improve it, and putting teeth in 
it so that it will work, and that is the 
basis of my offering the substitute 
amendment which I shall offer. If I did 
not believe that would do the job, if I 
did not believe it would do it, I would 
not offer it. When it is offered there will 
be opportunity given the Members to dis- 
cuss it and decide what they want to do. 
I shall include at the end of my remarks 
the full text of my substitute amend- 
ment. 

All I am trying to get at here in con- 
nection with this bill, as I said a moment 
ago, is to try to get a bill which will have 
the maximum effect in actually getting 
increased production. The human fac- 
tor in that situation is one of funda- 
mental importance. And this effort will 
largely fail unless we do this job in such 
fashion that all our people believe we 
tried our best to be fair and just. 

Amendment offered by Mr. VoornIs of 
California, in the nature of a substitute: 
Strike out all of H. R. 1752 after the enact- 
ing clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That (a) the Congress hereby declares as 
among the purposes of this act (1) to permit 
the accurate determination of manpower re- 
quirements and supply, and of the relative 
urgency of the needs of employers for work- 
ers; (2) to reduce wasteful labor turn-over 
and unnecessary labor migration; (3) to 
channel available manpower to employments 
in which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) to make available, for work in 
essential activities, workers presently em- 
Ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) to promote the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force. 

“(b) The Congress further declares that 
the effective mcbilization and allocation of 
our available manpower necessitates co- 
operative action by all Federal departments 
and agencies responsible for production, pro- 
curement, and manpower in determining the 
relative urgency to the war effort of various 
products and services and in establishing and 
maintaining a proper balance between the 
war production in any given area and the 
manpower available to that area. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that 
there is no intention by this act to modify 
existing laws relating to maximum hours, 
minimum wages, overtime pay, or collective 
bargaining or relating to mediation, arbitra- 
tion, or other procedures for the settlement 
of any labor controversies or questions. 

“(d) The Congress hereby directs that to 
the maximum degree consistent with this 
act and with its purposes, local initiative and 
cooperative efforts of management, labor, and 
agriculture shall be encouraged and utilized 
and use made of existing hiring channels 
such as private employers, labor organiza- 
tions, professional organizations, schools, 
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colleges, technical institutions, and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

“Sec. 2. The hiring, rehiring, and solicita- 
tion for the purpose of hiring or rehiring, of 
individuals by employers, and the acceptance 
of employment by workers, shall be conducted 
in accordance with the following subsections 
of this section: 

“(a) An individual who at any time dur- 
ing the preceding 60-day period (or such 
Jonger or different periods as the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission shall 
prescribe) was engaged in an essential or 
locally needed activity may be hired only if, 
(1) such individual is hired for work in an 
essential or locally needed activity or for 
work to which he has been referred by the 
War Manpower Commission, and (2) such 
individual presents a statement of availabil- 
ity from his last employment in an essential 
or locally needed activity or is referred by the 
War Manpower Commission or is hired with 
its consent as provided herein. 

“(b) An individual shall receive a state- 
ment of availability from employment in an 
essential or locally needed activity if, (1) he 
has been discharged or his employment has 
been otherwise terminated by his employer; 
or (2) he has been laid off for an indefinite 
period or for a period of 7 or more days; 
or (3) continuance of his employment would 
involve undue personal hgrdship; or (4) such 
employment is at a wage or salary or under 
working conditions below standards estab- 
lished by State or Federal law or regulation; 
or (5) such employment is at a wage or salary 
established or approved by the National War 
Labor Board (or other agency authorized to 
adjust wages or approve adjustments there- 
of) as warranting adjustment or considera- 
tion for adjustment, and the employer has 
failed to adjust the wage in accordance with 
such level or to apply to the appropriate 
agency for such adjustment or approval 
therecf; or (6) such employment is with an 
employer who the War Manpower Commis- 
sion finds, after notice and opportunity to 
appeal, has not complied with this act or 
with any regulation or order thereunder, and 
who is continuing his noncompliance after 
such finding. Statements of availability 
shall be issued promptly to individuals en- 
titled thereto on such forms and in accord- 
ance with such procedures as the Chairman 
may be regulation prescribe. 

“(c) If an individual is employed at less 
than full time or at a job which does not 
utilize his highest recognized skill for which 
there is a need in the war effort, the War 
Manpower Commission shall upon proper 
application refer him to other available em- 
ployment in which it finds that the indi- 
vidual will be more fully utilized in the war 
effort. 

“(d) To the extent necessary to provide 
manpower in the numbers and kinds needed 
for war production and essential civilian serv- 
ices in situations of manpower shortages, the 
Chairman may by regulation (1) provide 
that any or all categories of individuals in 
any or all areas, activities, or occupations 
may be hired only upon referral by the War 
Manpower Commission or in accordance with 
arrangements approved by the War Man- 
power Commission; (2) establish fair and 
reasonable employment ceilings limiting the 
number of workers or of specified types of 
workers which may be employed in any estab- 
lishment or place of employment during 
specified periods; and (3) require the release 
by an employer of any or all categories of in- 
dividuals in his employ whose services are 
urgently needed elsewhere in production or 
service of more importance to the war effort. 

“(e) The Chairman shall by regulation 
prescribe reasonable standards and pro- 
cedures governing the referral of individuals 
pursuant to this ect and governing the mak- 
ing of arrangements with public or private 
agencies, organizations, or persons for the 
hiring of individuals pursuant to subsection 
(ad) (1) of this section: Provided, That such 
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regulations shall include the following re. 
ferral standards: 

“(1) To the greatest degree consistent 
with war needs, workers who may be hireq 
only upon referral by the War Manpower 
Commission shall be given freedom of choice 
as to the jobs they wish to accept, and em- 
ployers shall be given freedom of choice as 
to the workers they wish to employ. 

“(2) Good cause for refusing a referra| 
to a job without prejudice to further job 
offers shall include (i) any case in which the 
worker, if he accepted the job, would be en- 
titled to a statement of availability or be 
eligible for a referral on grounds of under- 
utilization of skill or less than full-time 
work; (ii) any case in which wages or work- 
ing conditions in the offered employment 
are not reasonably comparable to those pre- 
vailing for similar employment in similar 
establishments in the community; and (iii) 
any case in which his acceptance of the jcb 
offered would, over an objection presented in 
good faith by the worker, require him to 
join or resign from, or refrain from, joining 
a@ labor organization. 

“(3) The decision to refer an individual 
shall be based on qualifications essential for 
performance of or suitability for the jcb, 
and shall be without discrimination as to 
race, color, creed, sex, national origin, or, 
except as required by law, citizenship. 

“(f) (1) No employer shall release a 
worker on grounds that this act or any res- 
ulation or order thereunder so requires until 
after the War Manpower Commission has 
advised the employer that the worker shall 
be released. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion shall so advise the employer only after 
the worker has been interviewed by the 
War Manpower Commission or afforded rea- 
sonable opportunity therefor, and a deter- 
mination has been made either (a) that 
suitable work is available to the worker, the 
worker does not have good cause for refusing 
referral to such work and an employer to 
which the worker has been referred by the 
United States Employment Service has agreed 
to hire the worker, or (b) that the worker 
has been afforded a reasonable opportunity 
tor an interview and has failed to report for 
the same, or (c) that the worker has refused 
without good cause to apply for or to accept 
suitable work to which he has been referred 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

“(2) In the case of any individual whose 
employer has been required to release him 
from a position (other than a temporary po- 
sition) in his employ under the provisions of 
this act or any regulation or order there- 
under and who thereafter (a) has accepted 
employment or employments to which he has 
been referred by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and has continued therein as directed 
by the War Manpower Commission, (b) is still 
qualified to perform the duties of such posi- 
tion, and (c) makes application for reem- 
ployment within 10 days after notice by the 
War Manpower Commission that he is no 
longer required in war work, such person 
shall be restored to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay 
under conditions and with rights and privi- 
leges similar but subordinate to those pre- 
scribed by section 8 (cj), (d), and (e) of 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

“(g) The Chairman shall by regulation 
prescribe reasonable standards and proce- 
dures governing the establishment of employ- 
ment ceilings pursuant to subsection (d) (2) 
of this section. Such ceilings shall be based 
upon a consideration of (1) the extent to 
which the employer is utilizing his available 
work force, (2) the relative importance to 
the war effort of the product or service in 
which the employer is engaged, and (3) the 
extent and nature of manpower shortages 
impeding the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

“(h) No employer shall advertise or other- 
wise solicit for the purpose of hiring any 
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individual if the hiring of such individual 
would be subject to restrictions under this 
act except in a manner consistent with such 
restrictions and with such regulations as the 
Chairman may prescribe in order to effectuate 
the purposes of this act, 

“Sec. 3. The Chairman shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken with 
respect to him by the War Manpower Com- 
mission under this act or any regulation or 
order thereunder is unfair or unreasonable 
as applied to him or is inconsistent with such 
act, regulation, or order. Subject to such 
further administrative review as may be pro- 
vided in the regulation, the determination 
made after such hearing shall be final. To 
the extent practicable such regulation shall 
provide for tribunals so constituted as to per- 
mit the ascertainment of the views of per- 
sons selected as representatives of manage- 
ment and labor interests in the locality. 
Such regulation shall contain reasonable pro- 
visions for the representation of any individ- 
ual or other person by the labor or trade or- 
ganization of which he is a member or any 
other representative freely chosen by him. 

“Sec. 4. No provision of this act shall be 
applicable to (1) the employment of an indi- 
vidual in agriculture; (2) any Territory or 
possession of the United States, except 
Alaska and Hawaii; (3) employment by a 
foreign, State, county, or municipal govern- 
ment or their political subdivisions or their 
egencies or instrumentalities, or to the hiring 
of any of their employees unless such foreign, 
State, county or municipal government or 
political subdivision or agency or instru- 
mentality has indicated its ability and will- 
ingness to conform with this act; (4) em- 
ployment in the ligislative or judicial, 
branches of the Federal Government; or (5) 
persons while in active service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created a War 
Manpower Commission which shall be under 
the direction of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission (herein referred to as 
the “Chairman”). The Chairman shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and shall 
receive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$15,000 per annum. All the provisions of this 
act and of any regulation, rule, order, or 
other requirement prescribed thereunder 
shall be administered by the Chairman. The 
Chairman may, subject to the civil-service 
laws, appoint such employees as he deems 
necessary in order to carry out his functions 
and duties under this act, and shall fix the 
compensation of such employees in accord- 
ance with the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. Attorneys appointed under this 
section may appear for and represent the 
Chairman in any case in any court. 

“(b) The War Manpower Commission shall 
he composed of one representative of each 
of the following departments and agencies, 
to be designated by the respective depart- 
ments and agencies, subject to the approval 
of the Chairman: The Department of War, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the United States Civil Service 
Commission, the National Housing Agency, 
the Selective Service System, and such other 
executive departments and agencies as the 
President shall determine. The Chairman 
shall consult with the members of the War 
Manpower Commission in carrying out his 
responsibilities under this act. 

“(c) The Chairman shall appoint a Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Committee 
to be selected from the fields of labor, agri- 
culture, and industrial management and 
shall consult with the members thereof in 
carrying out his responsibilities. The Chair- 
man shall also provide for the appointment 
of regional and State or area management- 
labor committees whose members shall be 
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similarly selected and who shall be consulted 
on basic policy decisions made at their re- 
spective administrative levels in the ccurse 
of the administration of this act. Members 
of any such committee may be appointed 
without regard to the civil-service laws cr 
the Classification Act of 1923 as amended. 
These committees shall be utilized by the 
Chairman in connection with hearings and 
appeals provided under section 3 of this act. 

“Sec. 6. The Chairman, in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, is authorized— 

“(a) to issue, amend, rescind such ru'es, 
regulations, orders, or other requirements 
as may be necessary or appropriate to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act. Any rules, 
regulation, order, or other requirement under 
this act may contain such classifications and 
differentiations with respect to individuals, 
employers, occupations, establishments, ac- 
tivities, and localities, and may provide for 
such adjustments and reasonable exceptions 
as, in the judgment of the Chairman, are 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this act; 

“(b) to delegate and provide for the dele- 
gation of any authority vested in him under 
this act to such officials, employees, or other 
persons as he may designate or appoint for 
such purpose; 

“(c) to accept voluntary services in con- 
nection with the administration of this act, 
and to obtain by purchase, loan, or gift such 
property, equipment, and supplies as he may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act; 

“(d) to utilize the services of any and all 
departments, agencies, officers, and agents 
of the United States, and to accept the serv- 
ices of State and local agencies and their 
cfficers and employees in carrying cut any 
provision of this act and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, to reimburse such 
State and local agencies and their officers 
and employees for services rendered for such 
purposes. 

“Src. 7. (a) The provisions of sections 2 
(a), 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the act of June 23, 
1940, as amended by title III of the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, as amended, shall 
be applicable under this act, except that the 
words ‘subsection (a),’ wherever they occur 
in those provisions, shall be replaced for the 
purposes of this act by the phrase ‘this 
act.’ 

“(b) The President shall prescribe the ex- 
tent to which any wage or other compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered in any em- 
ployment commenced cr continued in viola- 
tion of this act, or any regulation or ordcr 
of the Chairman thereunder, shall be dis- 
regarded by the executive departments and 
other Government agencies in determining 
the costs or expenses of any employer for the 
purposes of any other law or regulation. 

“(c) Precedence shall be given by the 
courts to the trial of cases arising under 
this act. 

“Src. 8. As used in this act— 

“(a) ‘Agriculture’ means those farm activi- 
ties carried on by farm owners or tenants 
on farms in connection with the cultivation 
of the soil, the harvesting of crops, or the 
raising, feeding, or management of livestock, 
bees, and poultry, and shall not include any 
packing, canning, processing, transportation, 
or marketing of articles produced on farms 
unless performed or carried on as an incident 
to ordinary farming operations as distin- 
guished from manufacturing or commercial 
operations. 

“(b) ‘State’ includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(c) ‘Essential activity’ means any activ- 
ity, so designated by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, after finding 
that it is— 

“(1) an essential war activity, including 
the production, repair, transportation, or 
maintenance or equipment, supplies, facili- 
ties, or materials required in the prosecu- 
tion of the war by the United States; 
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“(2) an activity required for the mainte- 
nance or development of essential war activi- 
ties; or 

“(3) an activity essential to the mainte- 
nance or development of the public safety, 
health, welfare, or interest. 

“(d) ‘Locally needed activity’ means any 
activity other than an essential activity, so 
designated by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, after finding that it 
contributes to the prosecution of the war 
in a critical labor-shortage area, and meets 
standards prescribed by the Chairman to in- 
sure the fuil utilization of manpower. 

“(e) ‘Employment’, ‘work’, ‘hire’, ‘rehire’, 
‘employ’, ‘employer’, or words of similar im- 
port shall include any contract, arrange- 
ment, undertaking, or relationship whereby 
or under which an individual undertakes to 
perform a service or services for another, 
irrespective of the resulting legal re!-*ion- 
shin between the parties. 

“Sec. 9. The provisions of this act and all 
rules, regulations, orders, and other require- 
ments thercundcer shall remain in force dur- 
ing the continuance of the war or until 
such earlier time as the Congress by con- 
current resolution, cr the President, may 
designate. 

“Src. 10. There are hereby authorized to ke 
avpropriated, cut of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act.” 


Mr. ANDREWS of New Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. ENceEt]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, many of us who served in World 
War No. 1 have sons in the service now, 
and I believe we all have the kest inter- 
est of the country at heart, the only prob- 
lem being how best to acquire the resulis 
we want. 

I am opposed to this bill for many, 
many reasons. I can give only a few 
in the 15 minutes allotied to me. 

In 1942 and 1943 I spent 14 mcnths in 
studying defense production in various 
parts of the country, visiting 47 planis. 
In 1944 I went through the ammunition, 
bag-loading, and powder-making planis, 
spending approximately a year in the 
study of that preduction. Before I got 
very far in going through the plants with 
the superintendents—I spent 2 weeks in 
the Detroit area alone—I was akle, I be- 
lieve, to forecast before I got through tina 
plant the kind of production record that 
plant had. For instance, I went through 
a certain tank-welding plant in the De- 
troit area. Before I went through the 
superintendent was cursing the men, 
telling me how he had a 19-percent ab- 
senteeism record and that the men were 
no good. Before I got through the plant 
I had the feeling that the men were curs- 
ing the superintendent under their 
breath as we were going along. I did 
not have to go to the company records 
to determine that the production record 
of that company was bad. ‘The morale 
was bad. 

The next day I went through another 
large plant, and I am going to mention 
this plant by name. It was the Cadillac 
motor plant in the city of Detroit. I 
went through that plant side by side with 
the superintendent. He met his men 
with a smile and they met him with a 
smile. All through the plant I found 
signs appealing to patriotism, appealing 
to the men to be on the jcb and not to be 
ebsent from work. I did not have to go 
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to that company record to find that they 
had made a splendid production record 
and had a small absenteeism record. 

I repeat what I said when I finished 
that job—that industry and labor had 
done a magnificent job of production, 
and they did it under a voluntary labor 
system. No fight-or-go-to-jail bill, as 
this has been labeled all over the coun- 
try, no ball-and-chain system trying to 
tie men to a machine, is going to improve 
that record. Such a system will reduce 
instead of increase production. 

Without a doubt a great deal of the 
sentiment in favor of a national service 
law has been created by statements cir- 
culated through the press and over the 
radio that we were short of ammunition 
on the fighting front. The other day I 
heard a statement made by a commenta- 
tor over the radio that American artil- 
lery, during the recent “battle of the 
bulge,” were limited to one shell per gun 
per hour. This man stated he was con- 
nected with General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters and had been on the ground at 
the time of the battle. At the same time 
Lieutenant General Somervell, Chief of 
the Army Service Forces, was quoted as 
saying there was no ammunition short- 
age during that battle. 

Over a year ago I began to study am- 
munition production. During the spring 
of 1944, I visited a majority of the shell- 
loading and bag-loading plants. I made 
a trip through Virginia, across eastern 
Tennessee, the full length of Alabama, 
back north through Mississippi, across 
western Tennessee, across the toe of Ken- 
tucky, into Missouri, the full length of 
Illinois, as far north as Dixon, back south 
through Indiana, as far as Charleston, 
across Ohio, West Virginia, and back into 
Washington. I have before me complete 
information showing the number of 
pounds of each type of chemical powder 
and explosives manufactured both in 

Government-owned, company-operated, 
and in private plants, month by month 
from 1941 through and including the first 
4 months of 1944. 

A great deal of this information is and 
was of course confidential. I believe I 
can give you enough information how- 
ever to let you decide whether or not 
there was a real shortage of ammunition. 
While I have the information on every 
type of powder and explosive, I shall give 
you the information only on the two prin- 
cipal items, TNT and smokeless powder. 

During the month of November 1943, 
there was produced both in Government- 
owned, company-operated, and private 
TNT plants nearly 179,000,000 pounds of 
TNT. In April 1944, this had been cut 
back to 96,000,000 pounds, a cut-back of 
84,000,000 pounds per month. This cut- 
back came gradually, month by month, 
from November to April. At that time 
we had 128 TNT lines constructed with 
the following status of these lines: 


PUTRI SUNG. ieiccnceiiceninimnicanioets 48 
Stand-by lines in operating plants... il 
Excess lines in operating plants.....-_.. 9 
Lines in closed plants...........cssses-<« 48 
EES OF BIO sis chic ir memdinmnnterepints 1 
Lines converted to manufacture of N. S. 

OE Ce cnmivintamiakininn eden me 11 


Thus we see that out of 128 TNT lines 
that had been constructed only 48 were 
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operating. The following plants had 
been closed at that time: 

Lake Ontario Ordnance Works, 
Youngstown, N. Y., closed down in June 
1943. 

Pennsylvania Ordnance Works, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., closed down in January 
1944, 

Keystone Ordnance Works, Meadville, 
Pa., closed down in January 1944. 

Weldon Springs Ordnance Works, Wel- 
don Springs, Mo., closed down in Janu- 
ary 1944. 

I visited the Weldon Springs plant 
while it was being dismantled and have 
a complete report on that plant. It had 
18 TNT lines and in October 1943, just 
4 months prior to its closing down, it had 
produced over 25,000,000 pounds of TNT. 
The reason for the closing down of these 
plants was due to process changes and 
new methods. We were producing 
100,000 pounds of TNT per line per day 
as arainst an estimated 33,000 pounds 
per line per day. The man-hours per 
line per day remained practically the 
same. The same crew produced three 
times the TNT they did under the old 
process. 

SMOKELESS POWDER PLANTS 


Now let us take smokeless powder pro- 
duction. In April 1944 we had 25 smoke- 
less powder lines. Twenty of these lines 
were being operated and 5 were kept in 
stand-by condition. A monthly produc- 
tion of smokeles powder was reduced 
over 24,000,000 pounds between April* 
1943 and April 1944. Our requirements 
in November 1943 were reduced ap- 
proximately 25 percent. Three lines of 
the Gopher Ordnance Works were de- 
clared excess and no operating organi- 
zation had been activated. We started 
out with four bag-loading plants. We 
ended up by having two. 

BAG-LOADING PLANTS 


We closed down the Mississippi Ord- 
nance Plant at Flora, Miss., and the New 
River Ordnance Plant at Dublin, Va. 
The reasons given were because “it be- 
came apparent that requirement of these 
items would be reduced by reason of a 
change in that type of warfare from a 
shell to a bomb war.” Another reason 
given was that “improved production 
efficiency in existing plants indicated 
favorable output equivalent to 100-per- 
cent increase over the original rated 
capacity.” 

COMPONENT LOADING PLANTS 


Of the four component loading plants 
at Sciota, Vigo, Sangamon and Arkansas, 
the Sciota and Sangamon plants were 
closed “because their schedule could be 
absorbed on component loading lines 
favorable at larger shell and bomb load- 
ing plants.” 

AMMUNITION LOADING FLANTS 


We had in April 1944, 244 ammunition 
loading lines. In going through the 
plants as late as June 1944 I found line 
after line and hundreds of thousands of 
square feet of space not being used and 
yet within 3 months and before the Ger- 
man counteroffensive we found stories 
being circulated about the great shortage 
of ammunition. The powder, explosives, 
and shells produced at that time were the 
shells and powder we were supposed to 
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use a few months later during the 
European offensive. 


THERE IS ALWAYS SOME AMMUNITION SHORTAGE 


It can be assumed that there always is 
and always will be a shortage of a certain 
type of ammunition or a shortage of am- 
munition in certain areas. We find that 
we are using more of one type and less of 
another type of ammunition due to what 
is called the fluidity of war. We find 
new weapons coming in which have to 
have a new type of ammunition with a 
new reserve. We naturally cannot sup- 
ply ammunition on hundreds of miles of 
frontage for a major offensive or defen- 
sive operation. If an attack comes and 
there is any element of surprise of the 
attack by the enemy, there will be nat- 
urally a shortage of ammunition and 
guns until we move our troops up to 
meet that attack. All the production 
of ammunition in the world will not 
remedy that situation. 


SMALL-ARMS AMMUNITION 


I was informed last June that our esti- 
mate of machine-gun shells was based 
upon 300 shells per machine gun per day 
in foreign service and 50 shells per gun 
per day in this country. I was further 
informed that we were not using at that 
time 50 shells per day per machine gun 
-in foreign service; that small-gun am- 
munition was piling up and we had tco 
much and production was being cur- 
tailed. 

CHEMICAL PLANTS 


I not only visited powder and shell- 
loading plants, but I visited chemical 
plants that make the chemical required 
in making the powder and explosives. 
The closing of a powder or TNT plant 
meant, as a rule, the chemical plants 
were also closed. In the face of the 
above facts, statements have been circu- 
lated and recirculated throughout the 
country making the folks back home be- 
lieve that their boys have not enough 
ammunition to defend themselves from 
the enemy in an attack or to carry on 
an offensive. 


NO LABOR SHORTAGE 


Attempts have been made to blame 
labor for a so-called labor shortage. Not 
in one instance was I told that the rea- 
son for shutting down plants was a labor 
shortage. There was no labor shortage. 
Labor was doing a magnificent job. As 
stated before, TNT lines whose capacity 
was estimated at 33,000 pounds per line 
per day were making 100,000 pounds per 
line per day, and this with practically 
the same labor. 

In other words, labor was producing 
three times the TNT under the new 
process that it was expected to produce 
under the old. Man-hours were reduced 
in practically every field. For instance, 
in January 1943 it cost $27.28 and took 
9.88 man-hours to load a thousand- 
pound bomb. In February 1944 the 
same work was done with 4.31 man-hours 
at a cost of $16.48. In January 1943 it 
cost $19.36 and took 7.25 man-hours to 
load a 500-pound bomb. A year later 
the cost dropped to $9.29 and it took only 
3.15 man-hours to load the same bomb, 

In January 1943 it cost $3.05 and took 
1.21 man-hours to load a 155-millimeter 
shell, A year later the cost dropped to 
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$1.81 and the man-hours to 0.567. In 
January 1943 it cost $16.60 to load 100 
20-millimeter shells with tracer and it 
took 8.40 man-hours. A year later the 
same job cost $6.35 and took 2.20 man- 
hours. In January 1943 it cost $16 to 
load 100 M52-PD fuzes and took 9.30 
man-hours. A year later the same job 
dropped to $9.54 and took 4.25 man- 
hours. In January 1943 it cost $16.91 to 
load 100 M20-Al1 booster chargers and it 
took 7.66 man-hours of work. The unit 
cost dropped a year later to $7.98 and it 
took only 3.43 man-hours. These are 
but a few illustrations of the reduction 
jn man-hours and the kind of job that 
labor did. 

The same reduction in costs is found 
in the manufacture of chemicals. To 
charge or imply that labor did not do its 
part and that there was a labor short- 
ace in ammunition production or that 
if there is an ammunition shortage that 
labor was responsible for it is certainly 
unfair and doing an injustice t) labor. 

FREE LABOR MAKES MAGNIFICENT RECORD 


This magnificent labor record was not 
made by having labor tied to a machine 
with a ball and chain. It was achieved 
under a voluntary system. We started 
from scratch without merchant ships, 
without a Navy and without enough 
equipment for 100,000 men. We built 
millions of tons of ships that are span- 
ning the oceans of the world. We 
equipped 12,000,000 men with arms and 
ammunition. We built the largest mer- 
chant fleet in the history of the world. 
We built the largest Navy anyone ever 
dreamed of. We furnished our allies 
with billions of dollars worth of equip- 
ment, tanks, guns, ships, supplies, and 
so forth. 

All this was done during the past 4 
yeers under a voluntary labor system. 
Now when we have built all this material 
and equipment, when we have armed 
and equipped 12,000,000 men and it is 
only a question of maintaining and re- 
placing that equipment, we are told to 
abolish the voluntary system and adopt 
a fight-or-go-to-jail bill. We are asked 
to replace the voluntary system with a 
“ball and chain” system. No hysterical 
appeals can convince me that “the ball 
and chain” system or the fight-or-go- 
to-jail system or whatever you want to 
call it will produce more than has been 
produced under the voluntary system by 
free labor during the last 4 years. 


REPORT OF JUNE 21, 1944 


I made a report on June 21, 1944, on 
Ordnance Ammunition Production to 
the House. This report can be found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of that date. 
This report was submitted to the Army 
Ordnance and to the Under Secretary of 
War for correction and approved by 
them as far as the facts were concerned. 
The Army Ordinance Association, which 
is a civil organization, adopted it as 
Army Ordnance Report No. 6, published 
August 21, 1944, and I was informed some 
30,000 copies were circulated. I have 
some of these copies in my office. I 
Stated at that time that the Army Ord- 
nance Department and both industry 
and labor had done a splendid job. At 
that time there was a great deal of 
criticism because the Army had built 
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plants which had been closed down or 
were perhaps never opened. I covered 
that field I thought rather thoroughly 
and in defending the Army in closing 
down these plants I made the following 
statement: 


When we first entered the war, our forces 
all over the world were being driven back— 
always for one reason, “t0o little, too late.” 
The phrase “too little, too late” was heard 
all over the world. In going through the 
plants I found old posters still up, urging 
large production, quoting that phrase “too 
little, too late.” We lost the Philippines, 
Singapore, Indochina, Java, Sumatra, Dun- 
kerque—always “too little, too late.” In 
view of this, it is impossible for me to find it 
in my heart to criticize the War Department 
for having too much ammunition or equip- 
ment on time or ahead of time. This war 
will never be lost by having too much pow- 
der, explosives, ammunition, and equipment. 
We came very near losing it by having too 
little. 


In speaking of labor at that time, I 


used the following language: 


While it is rather difficult to say who 
should be given the most credit, there is no 
question but that outstanding credit must 
go to more than 200,000 loyal workers who 
have been employed in the powder, explo- 
sives, shell-loading, bag-loading, and chemi- 
cal plants. Without them there could have 
been no production. These workers as a 
rule came from the cities, hills, and farms 
of Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and a dozen other 
States. They came from the highways and 
byways of life. Thousands of housewives 
left their homes, and farmers left their 
farms to work in these plants. Men and 
women who knew nothing about powder 
making are making this most complicated 
product. Men and women who had never 
had the first lesson in factory safety helped 
to make one of the most outstanding safety 
records in the Nation. Some of these people 
drove 30 and 40 miles before and after work. 
Farmers milked their cows in the morning, 
worked all day, and went back to milk them 
again at night and do farm work. House- 
wives prepared breakfast for their husbands, 
went to work in the factory, came back home 
after factory hours to do their housework, 
and prepare plans for the next day. I found 
a great many Negro people in these plants 
doing fine work. In the heart of the South 
I found a bag-making and bag-loading line 
with all Negro workers doing splendid and 
efficient work. These people are entitled to 
credit. * * * As I went from plant to 
plant visiting line after line, I was more and 
more impressed that here was America at 
work. The spirit of Americanism, love of 
country, and the desire to serve on the part 
of these thousands of loyal workers who are 
employed in this industry did much toward 
making this splendid record. 


There was no labor shortage in the 
ammunition-producing areas then, be- 
fore the cut-back, and it is rather difficult 
to convince me that there is a labor 
shortage now. As far as the ammunition 
production is concerned, the passage of 
this bill, in my humble judgment, will 
not add one pound of powder or explo- 
sive or one shell, big or small, to the sum 
total required to win this war. 

In conclusion permit me to make this 
one observation: If anyone votes for this 
national-service bill with the thought 
that he or she is going to increase pro- 
duction of powder, explosives, or ammu- 
nition by one pound or one shell, I think 
they are going to be badly disappointed. 
Voluntary labor, both organized and un< 
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organized, has responded during this 
war to every call the Government made. 
They have increased production after 
they had passed, the point where fur- 
ther increase was thought impossible. 
They worked long hours and drove 
sometimes as far as 40 miles to and from 
the factory each day. The May bill, 
known as the work-or-go-to-jail bill, will 
destroy the splendid morale we have had 
in the ranks of labor. Compulsion will 
never increase production, and let me 
say again this bill will not add one pound 
of powder or shell to the ammunition 
supply of America. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for calling the at- 
tention of Congress to this gross waste- 
fulness. Is it not true that there were 
hundreds of plants erected throughout 
he country which were never used, which 
resulted in a terrible waste of man- 
power? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. When I 
came into the Ravenna Ordnance plant 
in Ohio, in February 1942, that plant was 
operating at 22 percent of its actual 
capacity. These plants had a productive 
capacity of 140 percent to 160 percent of © 
their rated capacity. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. In the production of 
rubber the output has jumped 320 percent 
per man per day in the last 2 years. One 
coal miner today produces 4 tons more 
each day than he produced 2 years ago. 
The workers in our aircraft factories are 
producing 83 percent more per man per 
day than they produced 2 years ago. 
The whole record has been that preduc- 
tion has gone up, and employment and 
the number of employed workers has 
simultaneously gone down. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Despit® the 
fact the draft has taken thousands of 
men out of the coal mines and thousands 
of others have left coal-mine areas to go 
into defense plants, the coal mines pro- 
duced something like 30,000,000 more 
tons of coal last year than they ever pro- 
duced in the history of the country, and 
it was done under a voluntary system. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT, They built one plant ai 
Amarillo, Tex., which cost more than 
$30,000,000, and it never produced one 
single thing; and other plants costing 
millions of dollars have even been dis- 
mantled. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I have here 
the cost of every plant that is produc- 
ing powder and shells. I have here the 
production of every pound of powder and 
explosives, month by month, and the 
total production. I have here the num- 
ber of plants, the names, and the cost of 
those plants. 

That plant at Weldon Springs which 
was producing 25,000,000 pounds of 
TNT per month was being wrecked and 
torn down. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. The gentleman isa 
member of the subcommittee for the War 
Department, of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? ‘. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In the fiscal year 
which ended last June, the gentleman’s 
committee had recommended appro- 
priations to the extent of $32,000,000,000, 
which remained unobligated, of the War 
Department appropriation for that fiscal 
year, presumably because of the shutting 
down of these plants, which was done 
voluntarily by the War Department? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Thirty-two 
billion dollars was given back to the 
United States Treasury for various 
reasons. One of the reasons was that 
mentioned by the gentleman. 

When one hears talk about ammuni- 
tion shortage, when you scatter stories 
over the country that these boys are 
having one shelb per hour per gun, 
throwing the fear of God into the hearts 
of the mothers and fathers of this coun- 
try, I am wondering just why that sort 
of information is being given out. I 
am wondering whether it is put out for 
the purpose of putting pressure on the 
Members of Congress to pass this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I hesitate to interrupt 
the very able gentleman, who, I think, 
knows as much about this problem as any 
other individual in this country and who 
is one of the most valuable Members of 
Congress, but last week in Paris Gen- 
eral Somervell said we must have a great 
increase in the production of small arms; 
yet they closed many small-arms plants 
in this country late last fall, as the gen- 
tleman knows. At the same time, Gen- 
eral Somervell issued that statement, he 
also stated to the world that General 
Eisenhower, at this hour, has such an 
adequate supply of war materials that he 
can begin a major offensive now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I was told 
that we based our ammunition for ma- 
chine guns upon the basis of 300 shells 
per gun per day in foreign service and 50 
shells per day over here; that we were 
not using 50 shells per gun over there, 
and that we had so much machine-gun 
ammunition that we were closing down 
the plants and curtailing production be- 
cause we did not know what to do with it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me now? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
gentleman has made a very important 
contribution. Some reference has been 
made to General Somervell. Sometimes 
people say something in France for the 
benefit of the Germans. 

Mr. SHORT. Well, it should be accu- 
rate for all the people. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Just a 
moment. Some of the references to the 
plants closed down have been for cer- 
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tain chemicals and materials for which 
we are not in dire need today. I am 
looking at the Army ordnance report by 
Representative ALBERT ENGEL, dated Au- 
gust 21, 1944, in which he says the War 
Department used good judgment in clos- 
ing down the plants. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Certainly. 
I was making a very favorable report. I 
commended the War Department. I was 
trying to explain to Members of the 
House why they were closed down. The 
reason they were closed down was be- 
cause we had so much ammunition and 
so much powder that we were not justi- 
fied in keeping them going. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr: HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
been around these various plants. Does 
the gentleman think that General Mar- 
shall or members of the Staff know more 
about production than, for example, the 
men who are working in the factories 
at Ford, General Motors, and United 
States Steel? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. When a 
question was asked the Under Secretary 
of War in our subcommittee regarding 
ammunition, the Under Secretary of 
War referred to the gentleman from 
Michigan, who is now speaking to you, 
for the answer. General Marshall, Ad- 
miral King, and War Department of- 
ficers know very little about production. 
They are fighting men and not produc- 
tion men. 

Mr. SHORT. They are not supposed 
to know. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. They do not 
know production. They are putting 
their word up against that of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association and 
many men who do know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with much interest to the 
remarks which have just been addressed 
to this body by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. ENGEL]. I do not ques- 
tion the accuracy of any of the figures 
he gave. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Every figure 
I gave was submitted to the War Depart- 
ment first and approved by the War De- 
partment both in the particular service 
involved and in the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is all right. I 
had already said I did not question the 
figures the gentleman gave. The gen- 
tleman, however, mentioned only two or 
three things out of the hundreds that go 
into what we call munitions of war. The 
fact that some TNT plants have been 
shut down does not argue that we are 
not short of munitions. The statement 
made by the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. SHort] in respect to plants manu- 
facturing rubber does not belie state- 
ments made to us by General Patton in 
Luxemburg in December that his great- 
est pressing need at the time was heavy- 
duty truck tires. He said, “If you can- 
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not give me new tires, give me 300,009 
tire patches so I can keep my army mov. 
ing.” The person looking at the figures 
given by the gentleman from Missourj 
with reference to rubber production 
would say there was no shortage of rub. 
ber; but there is General Patton out on 
the front who tells us what he needs, and 
he needs rubber badly. Genera] Bradley 
tells us the same thing, and General 
Eisenhower and General Clark. Every 
one of them without exception told us 
they were badly in need of camelback to 
retread their tires, badly in need of 
patches to keep those tires running, bad- 
ly in need of tires of every type: and 
there is a shortage there regardless of 
what may be said here. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I know the gentleman 
has vast information on this subject and 
I respect his opinion and that is why I 
am asking this question: Conceding eyv- 
erything the gentleman says to be true 
and not doubting it for a moment, will 
the gentleman address himself to the 
proposition as to how the passage of this 
bill will produce a single bit of improve- 
mens in the production of tires, camel- 
back, or anything else? This question 
is being raised in the minds of Members 
of this Congress who would like to have 
it answered specifically. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very glad 
to answer that question when I get to it, 
but I am trying to reach it first by an- 
swering the very forceful argument that 
has just been made to us on the floor 
of the House to the effect that there is 
no shortage of munitions. 

When Judge Patterson, the Under Sec- 
retary of War, was testifying before the 
committee he was talking about failure 
to keep up schedules of production and 
I asked him to give us a break-down as 
to the lag in the programed produc- 
tion for 1944 and also as to the stepped- 
up schedule of production in order to 
meet the increased requirements. 

Judge Patterson has just sent a letter 
to the chairman of our committee, dated 
January 29. I have a copy of that letter 
in my hand and I would like to read some 
of it because it is not printed in the 
hearings: 

When I testified before your committee 
on January 11, 1945, with respect to H. R. 
1119, which has since been amended in com- 
mittee and reported as H. R. 1752, Mr. Spark- 
man requested that I submit a statement 
showing the “must” or critical items which 
are below requirements or behind schedule, 
together with an indication of the extent of 
the deficits involved. You concurred in this 
request. 

The following data are furnished accord- 
ingly. Some of the information not relating 
to the War Department or only part having 
to do with War Department schedules has 
been obtained from the War Production 
Board. 


He takes them up item by item, and I 
want you to listen to some of these items, 
He refers to heavy artillery ammunition. 
The gentleman from Michigan said that 
General Somervell had put out a state- 
ment that there was no shortage of am- 
munition on the western front. I heard 
some commentator over the radio state 
that General Somervell said that we had 
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a stock of supplies over there that was 
sufficient for General Eisenhower to 
start an all-out offensive. I donot know 
as to that, but I do know that General 
Lee, who is in charge of supplies for the 
whole European theater of operations, 
told us that ammunition was being ra- 
tioned to the guns on the western front, 
and he gave us the exact figure, which 
I am not going to give. He told us un- 
mistakably that the rationing was lower 
than it ought to be. Ido know that men 
who were in field artillery batteries on 
the front line, enlisted men and officers 
as well, told us it was terrible to be 
rationed and limited the way.we are 
with this ammunition. “If there is any- 
thing that you can do, get the ammuni- 
tion to us,” they said to us. 

I want to read to you what Judge 
Patterson says about heavy-artillery 
ammunition: 

HEAVY-ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 

Production of heavy-artillery ammunition 
during the last half of 1944 fell 6.2 percent 
below the schedule which was considered 
feasible productionwise on June 30, 1944, 
Total requirements for 1944 were actually 
greatly in excess of this schedule. For a 
sample of the more critical items, it is esti- 
mated that production during 1944 was more 
than 35 percent short of total requirements 
and that stock on hand at the end of the 
year was 54 percent below the total author- 
ized stock level plus unfilled demands. 


We cannot afford to have those armies 
on the western front fire down to the 
very last round of ammunition they have. 
In order to keep them properly supplied 
there must be a reserve there somewhere 
all the time that they can draw on and 
back in the rear areas there must be a 
reserve. It is a continuous flow from 
factory to the ports, to the storage areas, 
to the dumps up at the front, and to the 
guns. I wish you would listen to this. 
He states that the stock on hand at the 
end of the year was 54 percent below 
the total authorized stock level plus the 
unfilled demands. 

Production of all heavy field artillery am- 
munition during the first half of 1945 must 
exceed the last half of 1944 by 89 percent if 
current schedules are to ke met. 


I just do not see how in the face of 
these facts from people who certainly 
are charged with knowledge about this 
program, such as Judge Patterson, who 
heads up that part of the War Depart- 
ment looking after the scheduling of 
these programs, it can be questioned that 
there is a shortage of heavy artillery am- 
munition. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. When were 
those estimates made up by the War De- 
partment which they found short? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It does not matter. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. It does mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say this—— 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Because you 
have to give them time to make it up. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The gentleman has 
asked me a question. Let me give the 
answer. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. 
Answer it. 


All right. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. It matters not when 
the schedules are made up if they are 
what is needed today. This is under date 
of January 29, 1945. Judge Patterson 
admits, and we all admit, that the sched- 
ule that was made up for 1944 was not 
sufficient to meet the requirements. 
They have stepped up that schedule, and 
nobody questions that. I am not saying 
that the conditions the gentleman found 
to exist when he made his inspection tour 
did not actually exist. Because he says 
they existed, I say they did. But regard- 
less of that, these are the figures given 
today. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry, I must 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The gentle- 
man himself says that they cannot 
schedule up one day and produce the 
next, but give General Motors and Chrys- 
ler an order for the ammunition and see 
how fast they turn it out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They do give them 
orders. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. See how fast 
they turn them out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And they schedule 
them on the best information available 
at the time the schedules are made. Of 
course, those schedules are made subject 
to change according to the change in 
needs. 

I am not going-to read all of this in 
detail, but I do plan to put it into the 
Recorp for everyone to read: 

JANUARY 29, 1945. 
Hon. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Military Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. SPARKMAN: I am enclosing copy 
of a letter which I am this day sending to 
Judge May in response to your question about 
schedules and requirements when I was testi- 
fying before the Military Affairs Committee 
on H.R. 1119. 

Yours sincerely, 
RoserT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 





JANUARY 29, 1945. 

Hon. ANDREW J. May, - 

Chairman, House Military Affairs 
Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear JupGE May: When I testified before 
your committee on January 11, 1945, with 
respect to 'H. R. 1119, which has since been 
amended in committee and reported as H. R. 
1752, Mr. SPARKMAN requested that I submit 
a statement showing the “must” or critical 
items which are below requirements or be- 
hind schedule, together with an indication 
of the extent of the deficits involved. You 
concurred in this request. 

The following data are furnished accord- 
ingly. Some of the information not relat- 
ing to the War Department or only in part 
having to do with War Department sched- 
ules has been obtained from the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Heavy artillery ammunition: Production of 
heavy artillery ammunition during the last 
half of 1944 fell 6.2 percent below the sched- 
ule which was considered feasible produc- 
tionwise on June 30, 1944. Total require- 
ments for 1944 were actually greatly in 
excess of this schedule. For a sample of 
the more critical items, it is estimated that 
production during 1944 was more than 35 
percent short of total requirements and that 
stock on hand at the end of the year was 
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54 percent below the total authorized stock 
level plus unfilled demands. Production of 
all heavy field artillery ammunition during 
the first half of 1945 must exceed the last 
half of 1944 by 89 percent if current sched- 
ules are to be met. 

One hundred and five millimeter howitzer 
ammunition: Output during the last 6 
months of 1945 was 7.8 percent under the 
schedule as established on June 30, 1944. 
Here again, the schedule, which was based 
on presumed production capabilities, did not 
fully cover requirements. For the year 1944, 
it is estimated that total production was 
23 percent short of computed requirements 
and that, at the end of the year, stock on 
hand was equivalent to only about 50 per- 
cent of the amount required to fill authorized 
stock levels and meet current unfilled de- 
mands. Deliveries must be increased sharply 
during 1945. Production for January 
through June is scheduled to exceed that 
for the last half of 1944 by 44 percent and 
further increases are required thereafter. 

Mortar ammunition (60 millimeter and 81 
millimeter) : Production during the last half 
of 1944 was 11.5 percent below the June 30 
schedule. For the year 1944, production of 
these shells was over 30 percent below com- 
puted total requirements. Stock on hand at 
the end of 1944 was approximately 72 per- 
cent less than the amount required for au- 
thorized levels and to meet current unfilled 
demands. Present schedules call for an in- 
crease of 38 percent in production during the 
first half of 1945 over that achieved during 
the last half of 1944. 

Small-arms ammunition: Past deliveries 
and current stock position of this category 
are generally satisfactory. Production dur- 
ing 1944 was maintained at low levels, how- 
ever, because of the satisfactory stock posi- 
tion. Recent expenditures have been high; 
stocks are being drawn down; and current 
experience indicates an even higher level of 
consumption during 1945. It has been nec- 
essary, therefore, to step up production. 
Schedules for the first half of 1945 call for a 
50-percent increase over output during the 
last 6 months of 1944. 

Heavy artillery and replacement compo- 
nents: Deliveries during 1944 met established 
production schedules but fell 15 percent be- 
low the amount required to satisfy total re- 
quirements. As of the end of the year 1944 
stock on hand was 46 percent under the 
amount required to fill authorized stock 
levels and meet current unfilled demands. 
Preduction for the first 6 months of 1945 is 
scheduled to exceed the last half of 1944 by 
24 percent. 

Mortars (60 millimeter and 81 millimeter) : 
Requirements for these weapons were in- 
creased sharply during the latter part of 
1944. Asa result, stocks on hand at the end 
of the year were at extremely low levels, and 
were more than 85 percent below the total 
required to fill authorized stock levels and 
meet current unfilled demands. Production 
must be increased sharply to overcome this 
shortage. Present schedules call for output 
during the first half of 1945 three times that 
achieved during the last half of 1944. 

Tanks: Here again recent increases in re- 
quirements have resulted in an extremely 
short supply position. As of the end of the 
year 1944, stocks on hand for the principal 
items were approximately 80 percent below 
the total required to fill authorized stock 
levels and to meet current unfilled demands. 
Deliveries for the period January through 
June 1945 are presently scheduled to in- 
crease 19 percent over output during the last 
6 months of 1944 and further increases in 
these schedules are likely. 

Heavy-heavy trucks (over 2!4 tons): De- 
liveries for the last half of 1944 fell below 
the June 30, 1944, schedule by more than 20 
percent. For a sample comprised of sub- 
stantially all of the important vehicles, it is 
estimated that deliveries in 1944 were 14 per- 
cent below procurement requirements, and 
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that stock on hand December 31, 1944, was 
44 percent under the amount required to 
fill authorized stock levels and meet current 
unfilled demand. Production during the 
first half of 1945 is currently scheduled to 
exceed that for the last half of 1944 by 12 
percent and further increases for 1945 are in 
prospect. 

Light-heavy trucks (244 tons): Production 
during the last 6 months of 1944 was 12.9 
percent below the schedule established as of 
June 30, 1944. Stock on hand for the more 
important items in this category as of De- 
cember 31 was 65 percent below the total 
necessary to fill authorized stock levels and 
to meet current unfilled demands. 

Air-borne radar: Output during the last 6 
months of the year 1944 fell 22.4 percent be- 
low the schedule as of June 30, 1944. Deliv- 
eries during the first half of 1945 must bet- 
ter performance during the last half of 1944 
by 31.9 percent. 

Field and assault wire: Requirements 
have been increasing sharply as a result of 
battlefield experience. Deliveries during 
1944 were about 7 percent below computed 
requirements. Stock on hand at December 
31, 1944, was more than 60 percent under the 
total of authorized ‘stock level plus current 
unfilled demand. Deliveries during the first 
half of 1945 must exceed those for the last 
half of 1944 by more than 50 percent to sat- 
isfy increasing demands in this field. 

Dry-cell batteries: Production during the 
period July through December 1944 fell near- 
ly 24 percent below the mid-year schedule, 
Under current schedules, deliveries during 
the first 6 months of 1945 must exceed the 
last half of 1944 by 27 percent. 

Cotton duck: Production for all claimants 
during the last half of 1944 fell 13.7 percent 
below schedule. Deliveries during the first 
quarter of 1945, although forecast at 12 per- 
cent greater than the fourth quarter of 1944, 
will fall approximately 25 percent short of 
current requirements (which do not provide 
for making up previous deficits). 

Heavy duty truck and bus tires: Production 
for all claimants during the last 6 months 
of 1944 was nearly 10 percent behind schedule, 
Although scheduled production for the first 
quarter of 1945 is nearly 13 percent in excess 
of that for the fourth quarter of 1944, a 30- 
percent increase would be required to meet 
minimum requirements. Large deficits have 
been accumulated as a result of operations 
with below-minimum stock levels, elimina- 
tion of spares from vehicles, removal of 
tires from deadlined vehicles, and similar 
conservation measures. 

Critical aircraft programs: This group ine 
cludes the B-29 long range heavy bomber, 
the A-26 attack bomber and other critical 
Army and Navy aircraft, and accounts for 
approximately 40 percent of the 1945 aircraft 
program. Total production for the period 
June 1, 1944, through December 31, 1944, fell 
approximately 23 percent below the schedule 
established as of the beginning of the period. 
Present schedules call for sharply increased 
output in these programs throughout the 
first 6 months of 1945. Requirements for 
many of these aircraft are practically un- 
limited. 

Navy rocket program: This program has ine 
creased tremendously in the last few months, 
Production in 1944 fell approximately 4 per- 
cent short of requirements but requirements 
for 1945 are now more than 10 times those 
for 1944. The production schedule for Janu- 
ary, although double the actual December 
1944 output, is substantially below require- 
ments for the month. Because of such sub- 
stantial deficits during the early months of 
the year, production for the year 1945, as now 
scheduled, is 14 percent below total require- 
ments for the year. 

Navy high capacity ammunition (6-inch 
and over): Production during the period 
June 1, 1944, through December 81, 1944, fell 
nearly 4 percent below the schedule as of 
the beginning of the period. Output for the 
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entire year 1944 was approximately 9 percent 
below requirements. The schedule for 1945 
calls for an 85-percent increase over total 
production obtained in 1944. 

If there is further information which you 
desire, please let me know. 

I wish to take this opportunity of éxpress- 
ing the War Department's appreciation of 
the careful consideration and prompt action 


- on the part of your committee with respect 


to the legislation in question. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rosert P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 
Copy to Congressman JoHN J. SPARKMAN, 


Those are the shortages. 

May I now answer the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, for I am just coming to the 
point about which he was concerned, and 
that is how this kind of legislation may 
be calculated to help make up this 
shortage. I do not suppose this bill 
pleases anybody 100 percent, but we of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, and I 
believe the House and the country as a 
whole, are convinced that those people 
whom we have charged with responsi- 
bility to conduct this war and of getting 
our ammunition out came to us telling 
the truth; that they are scraping the 
bottom of the barrel in manpower. Of 
course, there are pockets here and 
pockets there where there is an excess 
of manpower. There are doubtlessly 
pockets here and pockets there where 
there is a waste of manpower. But we 
know also there are pockets here and 
pockets there where there is a shortage 
of manpower. 

What this legislation does, reduced to a 
very simple statement, is this: It gives 
authority to recruit in an orderly man- 
ner and to place the manpower where it 
is most needed. There is no power under 
the sun today for anybody to dry up 
manpower wastage, for instance, in a 
factory. We hear a great deal about 
manpower being wasted in the factories. 
It is being wasted in some of the fac- 
tories, but there is nobody under the sun 
who can go to that factory and say to 
them, “You must cut down the number 
of people you are working here.” You 
can say it but you cannot enforce it. 
Perhaps you could enforce it by cutting 
out the allocation of materials but then 
you would cut out production. You 
would be cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nobody has the 
power to clean up those pockets. No- 
body has the power to reach out into the 
poolroom or the beer parlor or into any 
other nonessential plant or job or work 
or whatever it is and to say to that man 
there, “We need you in essential war 
work, we would like for you to go over 
there, and we would like for you to go 
voluntarily, but we want to say to you 
that if you do not go voluntarily and we 
need you we are going to compel you to 
go.” Everything up to this point is 
wholly voluntary. This simply gives the 
authority to apply that degree of com- 
pulsion that may be necessary against 
the recalcitrant who refuses to cooperate 
in the war work, 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen. 
tleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
ask the gentleman if he does not think 
it would be desirable to have the power 
to place those ceilings and make those 
ceilings mandatory upon employers in 
nonessential industries as well as to op- 
erate on the individual worker? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I think the gentle. 
man knows I would have been very glad 
to see some such program put into effect 
away back, months and months ago. I 
would have been very glad to see some- 
thing done to give us an orderly place- 
ment of manpower, but it was not done. 
Now we are up to the point where we 
cannot play around any longer. In ef- 
fect General Marshall says, “You have 
given me the job of winning this war, 
I have made commitments to General 
Eisenhower and to General Clark and 
to General MacArthur. Are you going 
to let me fulfill those commitments, are 
you going to let me hurl the shells at 
the enemy, or are you going to force me 
to hurl a boy with a rifle with a bayonet 
at its end at the enemy?” The choice 
is one or the other. There is no way 
around it. We can save lives by giving 
them ammunition. We cannot give 
them the ammunition they need under 
our present system of manpower mis- 
management, if you want to call it that. 
I do not know whether it is so much 
mismanagement as it is our own failure 
to implement those who are charged with 
the responsibility of handling manpower 
with the authority to use that manpower 
in the way in which maximum produc- 
tion may be obtained. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. When they complained 
of rationing munitions, did they not at 
the same time admit that it was a trans- 
portation problem and not one of pro- 
duction? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman heard 
that said very recently by high author- 
ity, Iam quite sure. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Icannot help what 
I may have heard. I also heard others 
say what Judge Patterson said here. 
Forget your transportation and remem- 
ber that he said that our stock piles are 
dangerously low. That is a problem, too. 
Of course, transportation has entered 
into it, but it is not the prime problem. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has at- 
tempted to answer my question in part, 
but he does not go quite far enough. 


Mr.SPARKMAN, I shall try to answer 
more completely. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is there anything in this 
bill that will exert any compulsion upon 
John Doe, whom you may order to a 
plant, to produce a full day’s work? Is 
there anything in this bill to cover the 
situation in a plant where experience 
shows they can produce 50 items a day 
per man but the rules say that 10 items 
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are all they should produce? Is there 
anything in this bill to break that type 
of bottleneck in production? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is nothing in 
this bill affecting any of the problems the 
gentleman mentions. The gentleman 
knows we cannot legislate on matters 
such as that. You cannot say to a man, 
“Under legislative authority you must 
turn out so many units this day.” You 
can place him at the job, you can place 
him in a war plant, but you must depend 
upon his patriotism and upon his Ameri- 
canism to give an honest day’s work to 
the job. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I would 
like to know if there is anything in the 
bill allowing an employer to discharge a 
man who comes into the plant if that 
employee does not render satisfactory 
service? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. There are a thou- 
sand details that are not in the bill. 
Something must be left to regulations 
and to general practices of employer and 
employee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
conscientiously support this slave bill. 
It is not only unconstitutional, but it is 
also un-American. It will not help the 
war effort, but hamper it. It is dishonest 
because it is based upon false premises 
and false propaganda. It is a labor-bait- 
ing and a labor-insulting bill. It would 
substitute involuntary labor for free 
labor. It just does not make sense. 

It is the result of the needless waste of 
funds, material, and even lives of an 
incompetent bureaucracy. It is the de- 
sire of a few brass hats and a small 
bureaucratic-dictatorial clique, who 
would regiment the entire civilian popu- 
lation and then because of their incompe- 
tence in handling the situation, prolong 
the war. 

The time has come for Congress to call 
a halt. We have arrived at the parting 
of the road. We will either accept dic- 
tatorship and slavery—government by 
bureaucracy—or we will repudiate it and 
preserve the Republic. Slave labor is 
not compatible with the American way 
of life. My father fought 4 years in the 
Civil War to abolishit. Lincoln’s procla- 
mation did abolish it. The thirteenth 
amendment prohibits its resurrection. 

I repeat this bill is not compatible with 
our Constitution nor with the habits of 
our people. The reason that we are win- 
ning this war is because of the remark- 
able record made by free labor and a free 
people. We have repudiated the yoke in 
the past, and I hope we are going to 
repudiate it now. 

We are tired of being bossed and bull- 
dozed by the little incompetent autocrats 
in the various alphabetical set-ups. 
There are now over 2,170 Federal bureaus 
and agencies lording it over the people. 
These employ over 3,300,000 men and 
women, the overwhelming majority of 
which perform no useful labor, create no 
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wealth, but consume it. They hinder 
progress. They hamstring our activities 
and destroy democracy. 

Up to date they have issued more than 
76,541 directives. These one-man-made 
laws contradict and confuse. Nearly all 
of them are made without authority of 
law and in violation of our Constitution. 
They have produced lawlessness, hard- 
ships, and disrespect for all laws. They 
have caused loss of manpower and 
womanpower, and are responsible for 
waste and graft. In place of surren- 
dering. more power, Congress should take 
back some of the power that it has al- 
ready unconstitutionally surrendered. 

The time has come that the executive, 
the legislative, and that means us, and 
the judicial branches of our Government 
remember that war does not abrogate the 
Constitution. The time has come when 
official Washington must again respect 
the Constituticn as the supreme law. I 
repeat every Member on this floor took 
an oath of office “to uphold and defend 
the Constitution and the laws made pur- 
suant to its provisions against all enemies 
foreign and domestic’”—mostly domestic. 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and the 
President took the same oath and I call 
upon each and all of them to join me 
in observing that oath. 

Before General Marshall and Admiral 
King ask the Members of Congress to vio- 
late the thirteenth amendment—to vio- 
late their oath of office—let them clean 
their own house. The waste of manpow- 
er and material in the Army and the Navy 
is nothing short of a scandal. After 
their investigation of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, Scnators Meap and FERGUSON say 
that the waste of material and manpower 
is nothing short of treason. 

The present abuse and ignoring of the 
Tydings amendment by the Selective 
Service should be a warning to us, espe- 
cially since there is plenty of manpower 
without wrecking the farms by taking 
necessary and essential farm labor. I 
repeat let them clean their own house, 
and then they will have plenty of man- 
power and plenty of material without 
raping agriculture, and without this un- 
constitutional slave bill. 

The time has come that we speak 
plainly and let the War and Navy De- 
partments know that we are not blind to 
the things that are going on all about 
us. In place of debating this unconsti- 
tutional act, Congress should immedi- 
ately put an end to this waste and hoard- 
ing of manpower and material not only 
in the Army and the Navy, and in the 
cost-plus factories, but also in all Gov- 
ernment set-ups. 

I know that it is human nature to 
grasp for more power when you do not 
even know how to use that which you 
have. There already has been too much 
abuse. As I came to the Capital this 
morning, I again saw stacks of tires that 
were illegally extracted from their own- 
ers 4 years ago. In every small town and 
village and in every city there are still 
piles of tires that were taken from the 
people by the W. P. B. 

Now they tell us that these tires are 
worthless. Then, why did they take 
them away from the people who used 
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them and who needed them? The time 
has arrived that Congress, in place of 
giving more power, take Back the power 
that it so generously surrendered to a 
tyrannical and ignorant bureaucracy. 

This is the responsibility of each and 
every one of us. It is a responsibility 
that we can only discharge in accordance 
with our own conscience. The thirteenth 
amendment prohibits involuntary servi- 
tude except as a punishment for crime. 
Section two of that amendment places 
the responsibility of seeing that it is oo- 
served upon Congress. It does not au- 
thorize Congress to abrogate it under 
false pretext. 

We all know that in time of war the 
military arm must have full and com- 
plete control of military operations, but 
a declaration of war does not abolish the 
Constitution nor abrogate the Nation’s 
laws. Congress must still shape the pol- 
icies that govern the civilian population. 
The people demand that Congress ac- 
cept this responsibility, that it once more 
write the Nation’s laws in keeping with 
the Constitution. 

The flimsy and spurious arguments 
we have heard on the part of some on 
this floor will not excuse their action 
nor vindicate their conscience. Fortu- 
nately, the Constitution is not like the 
Atlantic Charter; it does not consist of 
just notes. It is a finished and duly ex- 
ecuted instrument, and we took an oath 
to uphold and defend it. 

We are all equally eager for victory, 
but we will not surrender our Constitu- 
tion nor our Government to an incom- 
petent, dictatorial bure2ucracy. We 
deny that we will have to abolish our 
form of government in order to win this 
war. We proclaim that it is only be- 
cause we had a republic, and not a dic- 
tatorship, that we have won our wars in 
the past; that it is only because we are 
a free people that we are winning, and 
are going to win, this one. 

If there is a shortage of war imple- 
ments, or manpower, then it is because 
of the blundering of the War and Navy 
Departments and the war agencies. It 
is because we have already given to these 
bureaus more power than they know how 
to handle efficiently—too many blank 
checks. Not only have billions of dollars 
and unknown quantities of material been 
wasted, but billions of manpower-hours 
as well. 

Any businessman can tell you that, at 
least, one-fiftn of his time is wasted in 
trying to keep up with the red tape and 
confusion of the alphabetical set-ups. 
Any farmer can tell you that he has 
made countless trips, burned up gas, and 
worn out tires trying to get a cream 
separator or other necessary farm equip- 
ment. 

Go into any store, and purchase a few 
cents worth of goods, and you will stand 
in line and wait while the seller and the 
buyer count points—waste manpower, 
lose tempers, wreck nerves. Then think 
of the 3,300,000 Federal employees wast- 
ing not only their own time, but your 
time. Some of these lay awake nights 
figuring out new rules and regulations— 
more red tape and confusion. 

We know that the greed for power is 
more dangerous than the greed for 
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money. The trouble is not that we have 
given too little power to the Executive 
and the war agencies, but too much— 
more than they have been able to use 
wisely. Our intelligence was insulted 
when we were told that approximately 
one out of every two of our young men 
is uuat for military service. We smiled 
when baseball and football players were 
classified as IV—F’s or for limited service. 
We knew that anyone who can play bases 
ball or football can render efficient serv- 
ice on a battlefield. 

We were amused when we were told 
that men over 30 are unfit for combat 
service. We know from our own per- 
sonal experience and knowledge that 
many of the over 4,000,000 IV-F’s, as well 
as many over 30, are capable and willing 
to render real service in the armed forces. 
We know that many of those classified 
as IV-F’s and for limited service at- 
tempted, but in vain, to serve their 
ccuntry. 

A few of the IV-F’s were reclassified 
for limited service and were allowed to 
volunteer. These men want to serve their 
Nation, but they tell us that their time 
and energy is not only being wasted, 
but that the Government is wasting its 
money and transportation space sending 
them from one part of the country to 
another—to school. 

Again, there is hoarded labor in every 
cost-plus industry. We know that the 
manpower problem is not due to a short- 
age in men, but a surplus of loafers. 
Nearly all defense plants operating on a 
cost-plus basis have many men and 
women in excess of their real or actual 
reauirements. Many of these workers 
want to increase production, but are not 
permitted to exceed the machine or de- 
partment quota under penalty of losing 
their jobs. 

Most of the large defense plants are 
full of men and women who spend from 
30 percent to 50 percent of their time 
stalling or loafing and in rest or club- 
rooms, gambling, reading, sleeping, and 
talking, I have scores of letters from 
men who state that they are compelled 
to loaf and waste time. 

Eere is one from Detroit, Mich.: 

I was born on a farm, I am now a war 
worker and the loafing in the plants is just 
awful. Three hundred men and women do- 
ing the work that should be done by 30. 
I know it is the same in other plants. Some 
work only 2 or 3 hours per day. Spend more 
time playing cards than they do working, 

Here is one from California: 

Just a note. I am an everyday worker. I 
worked here in the navy yards. I couldn't 
bite the hand that feeds me so I quit. Gen- 
eral Mershey does not need to take the farm 
boys that are doing just as much as our boys 
on the front. He can go to the navy yard 
here and find 10,000 men that do not do one 
thing but only to be on the pay roll so his 
boss can get more money. I know. I was 
there. 

After listening to the speech of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENcEt], 
it ought to be clear to everyone that this 
bill is an attempt to cover up official 
blunders and mistakes. It is an attempt 
to blame labor for that for which others 
are responsible. It would appear that if 

his bill had been passed at the begin- 
ning of the war, and if the power given 


under it had been misused as the power 
that has been given has been abused, 
that then the war situation would be far 
more serious than itis now. I am con- 
fident it is not necessary for us to ape 
Hitler and enslave our own people in 
order to defeat him. 

This bill is unnecessary. General 
Hershey, speaking before over 200 Mem- 
bers of Congress, said: 


I do not like to be a witness that does not 
answer everything he should, * * * I be- 
lieve you are asking me, in substance, what 
power I need to take over the administra- 
tion * * * of the manpower of this 
country. Personally, I do not believe any- 
body should take it over. * * * Ido not 
believe Congress should give to anybody a 
lot of power. * * * You must realize 
that democratic processes are slower, but I 
do not want to have the power to walk into 
any place and say, “You do so and so.” 


This bill is opposed by all organized 
labor except the Browder affiliates. It is 
opposed by the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
by the United Mine Workers, by the 
C. I. O., and the American Federation of 
Labor. President Green writes: 

The manpower problem can be dealt with 
in a constructive way and solved—not 
through resort to compulsion and force but, 
instead, through the better utilization of 
available manpower. There is no shortage 
of manpower. It is a question of the proper 
utilization of available manpower. * * * 
American workers have shown * * * 
that free, voluntary labor can outproduce 
forced labor. 


Let me warn my friends on both sides 
of the aisle that the time has arrived 
that we stop insulting American labor. 
The hostility toward organized labor by 
the paid false propaganda over the radio 
and the metropolitan press and theater 
must stop. Organized labor consists of 
48 percent of our population. They 
have 48 percent say about the Govern- 
ment under which we and they live. 
Forty-eight percent of this Government 
is theirs. 

American labor has done a marvelous 
job during this war. Not cnly have they 
supplied our own armed forces with 
clothing, munitions, and implements of 
war, but in addition have supplied over 
one-half of the war implements and 
equipment to our allies. They, too, are 
getting tired of being regimented—of 
Government by bureaucracy. We surely 
cannot get their continued support by 
continuing to slap them in the face. To 
pass this bill will create disunity. 

Again may I state to my colleagues in 
all sincerity, that we cannot kick labor 
in the face for 3 years and 11 months 
and make love to them for 1 month and 
expect them to have any respect for us, 
All that labor asks is honesty of purpose, 
loyalty to our Nation and loyalty to our 
form of Government, and that we ob- 
serve the Constitution. 

If we are going to ignore the Consti- 
tution and draft labor, then labor will 
demand that we draft material. No; 
they will not stop there, they will insist 
that we draft all men physically fit in- 
cluding Members of Congress. 

We are at war. This war does not be- 
long to a little clique. It belongs to all 
of us. It is not a social event for the 
international 400. It is a war in which 
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our sons are doing the fighting and dy- 
ing, so that the form of Government 
established by Washington, Jefferson 
and Madison, and preserved by Abraham 
Lincoln, may survive. Let us highly re. 
solve here today that the thirteenth 
amendment shall not perish from the 
face of the earth. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Frn- 
TON]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with considerable regret that I find it 
necessary to oppose H. R. 1752, a bill 
whose purpose is to aid in the successfy] 
prosecution of the war by providing 
means of meeting, during wartime, the 
manpower requirements in civilian ac- 
tivities, occupations, and endeavors. 

I dare say that there is not one of us 
who is not in full accord with the ob- 
jectives of this bill, but its provisions for 
labor conscription are certainly not cur 
only recourse for solution of any man- 
power shortage that might exist. 

But, after attending session after ses- 
sion of our committee hearings, after 
listening to all the witnesses, I am firmly 
convinced that the procedures as cutlined 
in this bill will tend not to produce effi- 
ciency on increased production, but 
rather to create confusion, discord, and 
possibly in a short time, industrial strife 
and chaos. 

Twelve years ago today Adolf Hitler, 
the Austrian paperhanger, seized control 
of Nazi Germany and started out on a 
campaign of bloodshed and destruction 
which he claimed would put Germany in 
control of the world for at least a thou- 
sand years. 

Yes, 12 years ago Hitler opened his 
campaign of ruthless rule by putting into 
effect his theories of compulsory mili- 
tary might and forced labor. Yet today, 
although he hoped to conquer the world 
for at least a thousand years, only after 
12 short years Hitler’s downfall was 
never more imminent. His forced labor 
failed to produce the materials and sup- 
plies to successfully combat the challenge 
of free American labor and industry 
backing up our fighting men and those 
of our allies on the far-flung battle 
fronts. 

Yes, once again involuntary servitude 
has failed its master, and the right of 
freedom will soon again prevail in the 
many occupied countries whose citizens 
Hitler made his labor slaves. 

Yes, our boys are fighting and dying 
at this very moment to preserve the free- 
dom they are guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the right 
guaranteed under the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which provides, 
and I quote, “Neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude, except, as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” 

As a veteran of World War No. 1, and 
as one who had the opportunity to re- 
cently inspect our European battle fronts, 
I believe I know some of the problems 
that confront us, Certainly, I do not 
subscribe to any argument that would 
say that labor, industry, or agricuiture 
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have not done their share in this war. 
In fact, there is no argument on that 
score because everybody admits that 
labor, industry, and agriculture have 
done a magnificent job. 

Likewise, our armed services and those 
charged with their leadership have and 
are doing a successful job in pushing 
pack our foes. And I am confident that 
they will continue to throw them back 
until victory is finally ours. 

I am likewise confident that the folks 
back home—those in labor, industry, and 
agriculture—will see to it that our boys 
over there will be fully equipped and 
supplied with all the necessary imple- 
ments to do their job, with or without 
this legislation. 

Now what is the real reason for this 
proposed legislation? We must all real- 
ize that in a war of such magnitude there 
are bound to be reverses and there are 
bound to be miscalculations in procure- 
ment and supplies—we are all human. 
I have the utmost confidence in General 
Eisenhower and his commanding gen- 
erals. They were all very frank about 
the fact that there was a shortage of 
heavy caliber ammunition. They did 
not censure anyone or blame anyone in 
particular about that shortage. Their 
greatness—and they are all great—was 
reflected not in asking us to use a club 
on industry or labor, not in accusing 
procurement of having fallen down in 
their calculations, but in admitting that 
the German is perhaps tougher than we 
all thought he was, and asking us to see 
to it that they get enough material to do 
the job. 

Likewise, I would ask you all, my col- 
leagues, to read the joint letter of Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King, ad- 
dressed to the President on January 16. 
Nowhere in that letter can it be claimed 
that they have asked for this legislation. 
They do ask for young and vigorous re- 
placements for the Army and Navy 
which they say are acutely needed, and 
to provide the necessary manpower to 
increase the production of critical items 
of munitions, accelerate ship construc- 
tion, and effect the rapid repair of dam- 
aged vessels. And I believe they should 
get them. Incidentally, I do not recall 
that either General Marshall or Ad- 
miral King asked for this type of legis- 
lation when they addressed us last 
Wednesday in executive session, and I 
have a high regard for both of them as 
chiefs of their respective services. Well, 
then who does want this bill? This bill, 
as you know, supersedes H. R. 1119 which 
wanted to put some of the IV-F’s into 
special labor units. 

When the Under Secretary of War, 
Judge Patterson, was before our com- 
mittee he admitted there was no short- 
age of anything in this country to carry 
on a war, but rather the reason for this 
legislation was maldistribution. He also 
Said that strikes and work stoppages had 
not materially affected production, nor 
had the question of manpower entered 
into the German counteroffensive. I 
certainly agree with Judge Patterson 
that the great fault, if any, lies in mal- 
distribution—maldistribution of plants. 
a they cannot blame Congress for 
that. 








How I recall begging Procurement of 
both Navy and Army to place some of 
these plants in my area where we had 
plenty of unemployment in the early 
days of this crisis. But no, they had to 
place them in other areas that were 
teeming with war industries. Conse- 
quently many thousands of workers mi- 
grated out of our area in leaving their 
homes to go to congested places where 
they had to sleep in boarding houses in 
which the beds were working three 
shifts. 

And when they talk of ammunition 
shortage I am reminded of the time when 
we tried to get an ammunition plant in 
my area. Instead they took it to a 
neighboring county, condemned fine 
property and farms, and then built the 
plant. After it was completed they 
never produced a pound of powder or 
ammunition, either large or small cali- 
ber. It is now being utilized as a stor- 
age depot. 

They built an aluminum plant in my 
district. After about 1 year of operation 
they shut it down due to a surplus pro- 
duction of aluminum. Men were thrown 
out of work, and now they are reconvert- 
ing to a repair depot which absorbed 
some of the men laid off by the aluminum 
plant. But a great many man-hours 
of productivity were lost. And what is 
true in my particular area in cut-backs 
and no contracts is, I am informed, true 
throughout the country. 

I am informed that with the constant 
change in munitions and supplies re- 
sulting from battle experience, cut-backs 
and run-outs of contracts are constantly 
releasing war-plant capacity and thou- 
sands of skilled workers. 

These war plants are equipped with 
the modern types of machinery most 
needed in the war program. They have 
machine shops manned by experienced, 
skilled workers. Each of these war 
plants is a production unit which has 
developed a high degree of efficiency be- 
cause the machines are there in place 
and the skilled workers have learned to 
work together in teams to turn out the 
largest possible amount of war work. 

When it is necessary to cut back the 
work contracts to such a plant, or when 
the contract runs out, a highly efficient 
unit is ready to take on more war work. 
If work is not allotted to this plant a 
highly efficient operating unit is lost to 
the war effort. 

Skilled workers, and also less-skilled 
workers, released from such a plant can- 
not for some length of time reach as high 
a degree of efficiency in another plant. 
Their efficiency is due in part to the 
teamwork that has been developed by 
the work force as a whole in the plant 
where they have worked for some time. 
In a new plant they have to readjust 
themselves and learn new techniques. 

Therefore, failure to allot contracts to 
a plant which is a going concern repre- 
sents a serious loss of time and efficiency 
in getting out war production. 

Many cases are reported in different 
cities where the Army and Navy Procure- 
ment Services have failed to make use of 
efficient war-production plants and have 
not been awarded new contracts when 
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existing contracts have been cut back or 
ran out. 

Now, if the Army and Navy are really 
concerned about the manpower short- 
age, it would be far more effective to 
award contracts in such a way that the 
thousands of skilled workers who have 
developed a high degree of teamwork 
and efficiency in these plants could con- 
tinue to do war work in the plants where 
they are now employed. This would be 
the most efficient way to use such man- 
power. 

Then again many of the workers in 
these plants are in so-called loose labor 
markets where they cannot change to 
war work in other plants because no 
other plant in the locality needs their 
particular types of skill. To make their 
skills available to the war program they 
would have to move to some other lo- 
cality. 

That is what is happening to thou- 
sands upon thousands of our workers— 
maldistribution of labor and industry. 
This is where management, labor, and 
Government should get together in the 
common interest. 

Furthermore, what else are these cut- 
backs and contract cessations doing? 
Along with throwing thousands upon 
thousands of people out of work they are 
increasing the number receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. 

According to the latest figures of the 
Social Security Board which have just 
become available for the month of De- 
cember 1844, the total amount of unem- 
ployment benefits paid in an average 
week of December was $1,198,701. This 
does not include payments to applicants 
whose applications are being processed 
or pending action, and the average 
weekly number of initial claims in this 
category is 28,411. That is, first claims 
filed by individuals at the beginning of 
a new spell of unemployment, and which 
are not included in the $1,198,701 weekly 
unemployment benefits being paid out 
in the last available report which as I 
stated was for December 1944. 

The unemployment benefits paid out 
by Social Security do not include the 
unemployment compensation being paid 
under the G. I. bill of rights to veterans 
of World War No. 2, who are temporarily 
out of employment. These payments 
are increasing as our returned soldiers 
discharged from the armed forces are 
endeavoring to secure employment. 

Cut-backs and run-outs of war work 
are releasing thousands of war workers. 
For instance, in Detroit one of the major 
centers of war production, lay-offs have 
been so prevalent in the last 3 months 
that Detroit can no longer be consid- 
ered a tight labor market and the War 
Production Board is actually asking the 
military to place contracts in Detroit. 

The number of persons receiving un- 
employment compensation in November 
in the State of Michigan was 502 percent 
above the same month in the previous 
year due to the lay-cffs in war work 
throughout the State. 

Unemployment compensation has in- 
creased greatly in other States having 
large amounts of war work. The man- 
power balance sheets will show that in 
November 1944 unemployment compen- 
sation increased over November 1943 in 
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Connecticut, Delaware, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia, rising in Connecticut to 255 per- 
cent. Time will not permit citing the 
rapid rise of compensable claims for un- 
employment insurance in December of 
1944 as compared with the same period in 
1943 in such war-production centers as 
Detroit, Fiint, Los Angeies, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Portland, and Fort 
Worth. 

In many instances it has been made to 
appear that workers were deserting war 
jobs. The figures from the Social Se- 
curity Board prove once and for all that 
workers were being laid off, and were not 
quitting—unemployment compensation 
is not paid to persons who quit. 

Hoarding of labor and waste of man- 
power is becoming so glaring, particu- 
larly in ravy yards, as shown by the 
Senate committee investigating war ac- 
tivities, thet a reexamination of these 
places should take place. Again, mal- 
distribution. 

In conclusion, I believe that our gov- 
ernmental agencies getting together at 
the conference table with labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture will result in the 
solution of any problems that might ex- 
ist. I believe that there are two or three 
proposals that might be considered and 
may be ofiered as substitutes, and I re- 
fer particularly to the bill introduced by 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], 

But whatever we do, I hope we will not 
inject foreign or totalitarian methods for 
that of our American way of life. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill has been thoroughly discussed. After 
having talked to many Members of this 

‘House, I am convinced that many of 
them do not yet have their minds made 
up completely. 

‘I realize we are facing here a very 
great question which must be solved. 
Had I not made the recent trip with the 
Committee on Military Affairs to Eu- 
rope, I state to you frankly that I, too, 
would have been much more hesitant to 
make a decision as to my stand on this 
question. 

Much has been said yesterday and to- 
day with reference to this bill. If I un- 
derstand the bill correctly, management, 
labor, and Government will have a free 
hand to work out the manpower prob- 
lem, and then if they fail we will fur- 
nish them a great pool of available man- 
power covering the ages of 18 to 45. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
we can win this war even if this legis- 
lation is never passed. However, I am 
firmly convinced that we can win much 
more quickly if we have legislation of 
this nature. 

A long-drawn-out war will mean addi- 
tional casualties, a tremendous increase 
in the national debt, and increased dif- 
ficulty in establishing a permanent peace, 
President Roosevelt, the Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, Admiral King, and 
many Army and Navy officials have 
stated that this legislation is essential. 

Those cf us who have been on the 
battle fronts and have observed the work 
of boys who have been overseas from 2 to 
2'2 and 3 years realize what it means to 


them. They are watching this bill, they 
are watching this country, and they are 
watching this Congress. We cannot af- 
ford at this hour to let them down with- 
out passing legislation that certainly will 
furnish them equipment and material 
they need. 

We have heard a great deal about who 
is responsible for the shortages we now 
have. Some people want to say there 
are no shortages. If you will refer to 
pages 410 and 411 of the committee hear- 
ings you will find that the testimony 
given before our committee showed the 
following: 


Colonel SAnperRs. I would like to present 
some facts here which I think will bring this 
picture into better relative proportions. I 
have listened to all the testimony presented 
here. The witnesses against the bill have 
emphasized the tremendous’ production 
schedule. All the witnesses for the bill ac- 
knowledged that, but it is not the question 
on which the Congress has to decide, nor 
is it the critical situation. The critical 
situation is the fact that we have not reached 
certain necessary objectives which were pos- 
sible objectives. 

I will read one paragraph of a memoran- 
dum I prepared a year ago: 

“The production figures are so large as to 
be without any standard for comparison, and 
the accomplishment so remarkable as to vir- 
tually stop that critical analysis so essential 
for insuring future accomplishment of vital 
objectives. But such analysis must be made 
if we are to foresee in time to enable us to 
take the necessary preventative measures, to 
meet those obstacles likely to arise during 
the coming year.” 

Now, it was stated by a number of the wit- 
nesses that we accomplished our objective in 
1943 when we did not have this wave of op- 
timism or some of the other factors that were 
pleaded as the reason for the present situ- 
ation. 

In 1943 we had not accomplished our ob- 
jectives. In the airplane production pro- 
gram, we were 9,000 planes short of our ob- 
jective, and that objective was one which had 
been scaled down by 30,000 planes from the 
original objective in order to get an objective 
which it was felt could be met on the basis of 
materials and labor available. 

Naval construction was met on combat 
ships, but was short in 1943 28 percent on 
auxiliary ships, of which only 176 were com- 
pleted out of 244 planned, and patrol and 
mine craft were 20 percent behind, a short- 
age of 270 out of 1,336 planned vessels. 

In ordnance, we were then short in 90- 
millimeter ammunition, 23.6 percent; 105- 
millimeter ammunition, 11.6 percent; anti- 
personnel mines, 36.3 percent; multiple gun 
carriages for 50-millimeter guns, 37.3 per- 
cent. 

I won't read all of these but just the more 
significant. 

Armored cars, utility, 53.7 percent; in 
trucks and tractors we ran shortages from 9.7 
percent up to 16 percent; in Signal Corps 
equipment and radio sets, we had shortages 
ranging from 16 percent to 45, 54, 64, and 74 
percent; in engineer generating sets, we were 
short 48 percent; in transportation equip- 
ment for the Army, we were short, in small 
freight or passenger vessels, 30.9 percent; in 
medium tugboats, 32 percent, in medium 
cargo barges, 29 percent; and in Diesel elec- 
trical locomotives, 24.1 percent. 


But let us assume for those who want 
to place all responsibility on the leaders 
of the War Department—and I do not 
mean to excuse them—that those lead- 
ers miscalculated. Let us suppose they 
thought the Air Force would knock the 
Germans out of the war. Let us suppose 
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they thought that after we invaded anq 
drove them back into their homelang 
they would give up and quit. Let us sup. 
pose that is the whole problem, yet that 
does not change the situation that our 
boys on the front are seriously short of 
the heavy ammunition which will be 
required to apply the final knockout blow 
to bring victory in the end. 

I wish it had been possible for the 
Members of this Congress to have had 
the first-hand information on our true 
situation on the western front as out- 
lined to us Dy the generals on the front— 
General Eisenhower, General Clark, Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Hodges, and the 
others. This war is larger, much more 
terrible, involving greater numbers of 
men and quantities of materials than is 
possible for laymen such as we are to 
comprehend, though we may have the 
figures submitted to us. 

War is a changing proposition. Our 
generals have done a great job of plan- 
ning and putting into execution their 
plans. Our boys have fought a coura- 
geous fight. They have moved millions 
of tons of supplies, thousands of vehicles, 
guns, and millions of pounds of ammuni- 
tion. Most of this they have had at the 
right place at the right time. 

There is one thing they have not yet 
had control of, however, and that is the 
enemy and his planning. In many cases 
our armies, anticipate as we can, have 
been called upon to expend literally tons 
of ammunition, sacrifice many guns and 
much material for one purpose where 
they had massed it for another. In each 
such case they must then mass new 
ammunition, additional guns, and more 
supplies. As stated, most of this comes 
from having to change our plans because 


. of changed enemy offensives and plans, 


which, plan as we may, we have not 
been able to control at this time ex- 
cept by the expenditure of additional ma- 
tériel, guns, ammunition, and supply, in 
addition to our loss of fine American 
boys. 

As explained to us, the success of any 
offensive depends upon our ability to 
follow through. We must have every- 
thing on hand to start our offensive. We 
must be able to expend supplies, ammu- 
nition and matériel. Wecan only afford 
to expend it by having a constant stream 
of such supplies moving from the factory 
to the front and having no vacant spots 
between factory and front. 

If we open a place in the enemy lines 
unexpectedly, we can utilize it only if 
we have expendable ammunition and 
supply to throw into the breach. 

eneral Marshall, who above all oth- 
ers, is charged with maintaining this 
stream of supplies, tells this committee 
the stream is not large enough. He tells 
us that if we are to fully exploit our every 
opportunity to whip the enemy soundly 
and as soon as possible, we must increase 
our production. After listening to the 
reports of the generals at the front, while 
I cannot repeat their statements, I know 
how they feel, and the information on 
which General Marshall makes his re- 
quest. 

This Congress pledged all the Nation’s 
resources, all the manpower to wage this 
war when the declaration was made. 
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I feel that certainly we have no one 
who will object to working in essential 
industry in order to give to these men on 
the fighting front every gun, every shell, 
everything they need to win and win 
quickly, thereby to save American lives 
and give each boy a better chance to re- 
turn. I believe that if this bill becomes 
law, there will be little need for any- 
one to ke prosecuted under its terms. 
The very passage of the bill calls at- 
tention to our serious situation—to our 
needs. The men on the fighting fronts 
are the sons, brothers, and relatives of 
those on the home front. If we pass 
this bill I believe the patriotic American 
citizens on the home front, IV-F’s and 
others, will gladly go into a war plant, on 
the farm or into other essential industry, 
if thereby they can make it a little easier, 
a little safer for our boys risking their 
ell in the snow and ice of Europe and 
literally all over the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill, while 
not perfect, should be passed. Many 
features are not as I would have written 
them. Yet we cannot overlook the great 
objective to which this bill is aimed. I 
believe a failure to pass this measure 
would bring comfort to our enemies and 
would be one of the greatest. demoralz- 
ing blows possible to American boys 
fighting on the war fronts of the world. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tieman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
worTu]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
suppose it is suspected by a gcodly num- 
ber of the members of this committee 
ihat I have taken a very, very deep in- 
terest in this problem for more than 2 
years. I cannot contend that I have 
mastered it, but I will admit that my 
convictions concerning it are funda- 
mental. In the time permitted me it is 
not possible for me to tell the whole 
story. Perhaps I can sketch a few events 
with comparative brevity. Prior to Pearl 
Harbor there was a marked increase in 
our industrial effort, but it was not then 
conceived in any such dimensions as we 
now conceive it. The attack on Pearl 
Harbor aroused the country and it be- 
came evident to everybody that we must 
launch into a production effort of a size 
and character never before visualized, 
much less undertaken. The vast expan- 
sion commenced early, we will say, in 
1942. The need for munitions was ex- 
treme. The Army and the Navy had 
little, if any, in sufficient quantities. In- 
dustry all over the country was appealed 
to by the contracting departments and 
scores and scores of plants went to work, 
many of them in an effort to produce 
things which they had never produced 
before. The call for workers, of course, 
was immense, with the result that vast 
migrations occurred back and forth 
across the country to areas like Detroit, 
Baltimore, and the Pacific coast, and 
many, many others that we can remem- 
ber. People were hired as fast as they 
arrived at the plant, whether they had 
experience or not. The people who went 
to work were impelled by good motives 
and, incidentally, of course, tempted by 
wages higher than they had known in 
times of peace. The congestion in cer- 
tain industrial areas was distressing. We 


know of hundreds of thousands living in 
trailers and in tents and in shacks of one 
kind or another. Under such a situation, 
which was utterly without system of any 
kind, it was inevitable that there should 
be a wastage of manpower; in some 
Places there being too much labor and in 
others too little. The employer, anxious 
to get to work in turning out the things 
that the Government demanded he turn 
cut, and put upon a schedule, was 
tempted to employ more people than he 
really needed, thinking it was better to 
have too many than to have too few. In 
some regions it was difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the employer to find enough 
manpower. 

There was no system whatsoever 
through 1942. By the autumn of that 
year the situation became acute, as 
everybody remembers; so acute that Mr. 
McNutt, who had then just been mace 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, stated before a committee of the 
United States Senate in October 1942 
that in order to bring order out of chaos 
and to assure orderly production in quan- 
tities sufficient a National Service Act 
was inevitable. That was his opinien. I 
regret very much that he did not con- 
tinue thereafter urging that solution. 
However, the military services at that 
time, doing their level best to look into 
the future and to estimate the terrific 
demands that would be made upon us in 
this war, became deeply concerned; and 
in 1943 the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Admiral Land, 
Chairmen of the Maritime Commission, 
begged the Congress to enact national 
service legislation which, they said, for 
the long pull of war would serve us best. 

A bill was introduced on that subject, 
with which some of you are familiar, in 
February 1943. Extensive hearings were 
held upon it before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Militery Affairs and also before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs. 
The bill was known as the Austin-Wads- 
worth bill. No action was taken upon 
the matter at all. 

Things went on very much as they had 
before, but the situation was so difficult, 
and increasingly so, that the War Man- 
power Commission resorted to every con- 
ceivable device with which to cure it, and 
to achieve, if possible, the orderly dis- 
tribution of workers. That is the funda- 
mental difiiculty, from a practical stand- 
point. That has always been the prob- 
lem. So, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, backed up by other agencies of 
Government, issued directive after direc- 
tive, even indulged in threats, directed 
both at the employer and the employee, 
exhortations of every kind and descrip- 
tion, in an endeavor to bring about, in- 
directly, tae orderly distribution of work- 
ers, without having any law on the sub- 
ject. 

I confess I was dismayed from time to 
time at the character of those efforts, 
because, instinctively, I have always be- 
lieved that when an obligation is to be 
performed by a citizen in a democracy 
that obligation should be defined by stat- 
ute, and that we should not ever confide 
to a bureaucracy, directly or indirectly, 
the power to tell individuals what they 
shall or shall not do. Of course, the War 
Manpower Commission had no such 


power. So it found itself resorting to 
threats. The thing did not work. The 
disorderly conditions persisted. In the 
meantime the war effort itself expanded 
beyond dimensions that scarcely any of 
us dreamed of. It is now apparent that 
consumption of material week by week 
and month by month in this war is going 
to be a great deal larger than we ever 
expected a year or more ago. 

Referring to the efforts of the War 
Manpower Commission and the United 
States Employment Service, may I call 
your attention to what has happened 
very recently? I quote from an article 
in the New York Times of January 28, 
1945. It carries the dateline Elizabeth, 
N. J., January 27, and it reads as follows: 

Despite the current extensive campaign for 
workers to fill jobs in Union County war 
plants— 


And those campaigns are often char- 
acterized by threats— 

Despite the current extensive campaign for 
workers to fill jobs in Union County war 
plants the goal of 2,1C0 set January 1 still wes 
short by approximately 70 percent today. 
War Manpower Commission officials at New- 
ark yesterday— 

This is only 4 days ago— 
admitted failure of their campaign for 29,0¢0 
additional workers in the critical war indus- 
trial area in northern Jersey which included 
Essex, Union, Hudson, and part of Bargen 
Counties. A net gain of 26 workers was re- 
corded in Union County yesterday, bringing 
the total net increas> since January 1 to 628, 
or approximately 30 percent of the estimated 
need. The net gain for the last 4 days totaled 
227, the largest advance in any like perica 
since the start of the campaign. 


Mr. Chairman, I quote that incident 
net for the purpose of reflecting in the 
slightest degree upon the patriotism of 
our people, but more to give me an oppor- 
tunity to describe or estimate what I be- 
lieve to be an important element in pub- 
lic psychology. This is not the only ine 
stance in which it has proved difficult or 
impossible to get people to volunteer to 
leave nonessential work and to go into 
essential work. It has happened in 
many, Many places, but this is the last 
and most up-to-date incident. 

Unless I am very much mistaken the 
trouble is this: Let us say the Govern- 
ment goes to John Smith, employed in a 
nonessential industry, a man who has 
potential skill, and says to him: “Smith, 
you are needed in such and such a war 
plant; why do not you go over there and 
help out?” 

Smith says in many, many instances: 
“IT am perfectly willing to do that, per- 
fectiy willing to do it if Bill Jones will 
go.” 

You go to Bill Jones and he expresses 
like willingness, says he is perfectly will- 
ing to do it if John Robinson, another 
neighbor, will do it. The sum total of 
their observations is: “Treat us all alike 
and we are perfectly willing to go.” That 
is the psychology of this situation, Mr. 
Chairman. It has been proved time and 
time again during the desperate efforts 
made by the War Manpower Commission 
to fill this need. We have had many ex- 
periences of that kind in different fields, 
We have had it several times in our his- 
tory where men hesitate to volunteer for 
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a job, be it in the Army, Navy, or indus- 
try, unless they know that everybody else 
like them is to assume the same obliga- 
tion. 

In every instance in our history where 
the law has stated to the people—the 
law made by the representatives of the 
people in Congress assembled has stated 
to the people that all people, all citizens, 
owe an equal obligation, an equal duty 
to their country, the people have rise 
and accepted it. That has happened 
again and again. 

So from the very beginning of this 
discussion I have been convinced that 
the mere statement in a statute passed 
by the Congress to the effect that every 
competent adult owes it as a duty to his 
country to do what he can to save it in 
whatever work his capacity suits him 
for would have the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people behind it. The 
trouble is, Mr. Chairman, we shrink 
away from these things; we hesitate, ap- 
parently, to reach the fundamental and 
declare it as part of the democratic proc- 
ess. The principle upon which national 
service is founced is a democratic prin- 
ciple—all to be treated alike. So dur- 
ing all these weary months I have been 
hoping and praying that we would have 
a bill presented to us which would de- 
clare that principle, confident as I am, 
despite opposition from certain quarters, 
that when it is put on the statute books 
the American people will say, “All right, 
where do you want us to go? We will 
work.” 

Iam well aware of the fact that there 
are those who disagree with me. I do 
not qucstion their sincerity. I merely 
thought you might bear with me as I 
express my convictions. 

Now, about the present war. It is al- 
most impossible, perhaps utterly impos- 
sible, for a single individual like myself 
or any Member of this House to visual- 
ize its extent, the enormous dimensions 
of it. In listening to Admiral King and 
General Marshall the other day at the 
Congressional Library, I gct a pretty fair 
conception. I came out of there—and I 
have no doubt you did—fairly staggered 
by the size of this task. We are fighting, 
in one sense, two wars, and the battle 
areas are 12,000 miles one from the 
other—one in the European area and the 
other in the far Pacific. 

Iam but a layman; my judgment may 
not be reliable—I do not boast that it 
is—but I venture the assertion that when 
history is written it will turn out that 
each of those wars will have been the 
greatest military undertaking in the his- 
tory of the United States—and I say 
each of them. We have two of them on 
our hands at the same time. 

Wastage of materic!, consumption of 
materials, are going on and on and on, 
No doubt some miscalculations were 
made with respect to the consumption 
of military material. We all make mis- 
calculations. Lots of people made mis- 
calculations as to when the war was go- 
ing to end, but they did it innocently 
and we shall not blame them. 

Miscalculations also will be made again 
end again before these enormous under- 
takings are brought to a successful con- 
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clusion. But there is one thing we must 
not do. We must not.calculate in the 
wrong direction. We would better make 
up our minds that those £090,000 mon are 
actually needed in the armed services 
and that they would better be produced 
as soon as possible and trained; and that 
the gaps left in industry due, in part, to 
the withdrawals from industry to go into 
the armed services, would better be filled 
and filled as sccn as possible. 

The point is, as I have seen it all these 
years, we must do it in an orderly fash- 
ion. We cannot do it with a “hin, hip, 
hooray” method. It may be effective 
here but utterly ineffective next door. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. So, Mr. Chair- 
man, while this bill does not go as far as 
I would like to see it go, for, as some of 
you probably know, I have believed from 
the beginning that all civilian adults, 
men and women, should carry the obli- 
gation, nevertheless it is a step and a 
most important step toward an orderly 
solution of this problem. 

There are many things in the bill that 
some of us do not like. Some of us may 
cfler amendments to it. Whatever the 
result may be, unless it is an amendment 
to substitute an entirely new measure, I 
shall support the bill. It is a step, in my 
judgment, toward the truth; the truth 
that all men are created equal. Created 
equal, they owe equal obligations. I 
know there is opposition to it. I have at- 
tended a good many conferences of some 
of the leaders of organized labor and 
some of the leaders of industry. I do 
not question their sincerity. The worst 
I can say about that opposition is that 
it may not visualize the whole field. It is 
cuite natural for the manager of a plant 
to hold to the opinion that no one can 
tell him how to run his plant; that no 
one can tell him how to recruit working 
people. I can understand in some in- 
stances how the managers of plants do 
not like governmental regulations or in- 
terference. 

I can understand how managers of 
plants may suspect legislation cf this 
kind may cause some trouble amongst 
his employees. But, of course, the truth 
cf the matter is, as skillful as our man- 
agement has been and entitled to great 
praise, the turn-over still going on in 
our plants is just distressing. It has 
run as high as £0 to 85 percent a year 
in the shipyards and in aircraft factories, 
and there is no orderly way to stop it. 
There is a terrific waste of manpower 
and money. I think I understand the 
feelings of leaders of organized labor. 
They are very, very jealous, and prop- 
erly so, that no law shall ever interfere 
with the freedom of working people. I 
should oppose any law in time of peace 
that would interfere with the freedom of 
anybody. But, Mr. Chairman, when the 
life of our country is at stake we all must 
give up some element of our freedom and 
that, in my judgment, is the question be- 
fore us this afternoon. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, CHELF]. 
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Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
this bill is not perfect in every respect 
yet the Commander in Chief states that 
its passage is urgent and imperative. 
General Marshall and Admiral King both 
have informed Members of the Congress 
that they must get action immediately 
in order to complete their assignment ij 
the winning of this war. 

During the recent campaign, I prom- 
sed my people that if they would senq 
me here to become a Member of this 
august body—io raise me from the minor 
to the major leagues, as it were—r 
would support and help the President 
upon all measures necessary toward win- 
ning the war and writing a just and last- 
ing peace. On November 7 my peor'e 
of the Fourth Congressional District of 
Kentucky kept their part of the bargain, 
and when this and other bills which af- 
fect the proper conduct and hasty con- 
clusion of the war are up for passage, 
I shall keep my word to them—my obli- 
gation to and my faith in my buddies 
now serving overseas. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my honor to 
serve in this present war for a period of 
2 years. I would be in uniform today 
were it not for the fact that I was re- 
tired due to physical disability. While 
a member of the armed forces of this 
country I respected my Commander ii 
Chief’s orders. As a Member of Con- 
gress I respect his requests. 

A vast number of our fighting men 
who are in fox holes overseas feel that 
we here on the home front are letting 
them down. I want to read to you ex- 
cerpts from a letter which has just been 
received from the son of a very dear 
friend of mine who resides in Kentucky. 

I quote: 

Maybe you think the war is over, but it 
is far from that. There are shortages in am- 
munition and supplies over here and we can't 
fight without them. We are beginning to 
feel like we are being let down. We know 
ycu have been making good money while we 
get a measly $50 a month, not much more 
than enough to keep us in cigarettes; while 
you live in luxury, in good, warm houses, we 
live in fox holes and shiver from cold and 
hunger; and our shelter is the bullets flying 
over our heads while we expect to get one any 
minute. 

But we stick it out in any kind of weather 
and never quit until we have won our battles, 
so why should you quit? If we risk our lives 
all of you could stick to your jobs and furnish 
us with what we need to win the war. 

Probably you think the news you hear from 
over here is some propaganda, but I ci. as- 
sure you it isn’t. I am sure none of you 
realize what the score is, but I wish each and 
every one of you could spend 1 hour on the 
front line, then you really would be glad 
to work. If the people back home don’t want 
to back us up, then I don’t see any use of us 
fighting. It seems some of you think only 
of yourselves and don’t care whether any of 
the boys come home again or not. The Ger- 
mans have landed troops behind our lines and 
are pushing our men back some, but this 
wouldn’t have happened if we had had the 
ammunition. 

So folks, think this over a while and leave 
the peace time jobs go and go back to defense 
work, for we need your help. I know what I 
am talking about. I am a soldier over here 
and I am telling you straight. Go back to 
work and don’t lose 1 minute. 

Pvt. CHARLES W. LIVERs, 
Somewilvere in France. 
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Some of you Members may be worry- 
ing about domestic complaints, but I 
am sure that you will agree with me that 
it is far better to hear the local hue and 
cry of sore toes trampled upon here at 
home than to hear the mournful wail of 
one of our brave lads stricken in mortal 
combat and lying in the throes of death, 
all because his supplies were too little or 
too late. 

I urge you G. I. Members of this Con- 
gress, who served in this war—I urge you 
Legionnaires and veterans of other 
wars—I urge you new and old Members, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, to 
join with me in suppo-ting our Com- 
mander in Chief. Let us fire the shot 
today in these Halls of Congress that will 
be heard around the world, and which 
will give comfort, courage, fortitude, and 
confidence to our fighting men, and at 
the same time toll the death knell for all 
of our enemies. 

Unconstitutional, they say. I am just 
a country lawyer and I do not believe in 
curbstone opinions, but if we can draft 
a man to leave his family to train, to 
fight, bleed, and even to die, and that is 
constitutional, then I submit to you that 
it should be a relatively simple matter 
for us to draft a man to work, to fashion 
the tools for him to use in his fighting. 

I know not what opinion the rest of 
you may have insofar as this bill is con- 
cerned, nor how you may vote, but as 
for me—I am going to vote “aye” so that 
my returning buddies will know that I 
did not desert mv Commander in Chief 
under fire; and that I did not let them 
down, when Victory was within their 
grasp. 

If bad news should reach the Presi- 
dent concerning the war—God grant 
that it shall not come from the Congress 
of these United States, in that it turned 
a deaf ear to his request for the man- 
power necessary to achieve an early vic- 
tory. In Heaven’s name I urge you not 
to gut or emasculate this bill with too 
many amendments. 

Now is the time, and this is the place 
to strengthen the President’s hand as he 
formulates plans to sit with de Gaulle, 
Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek. 
Let us give him the tools to win this war, 
t> get the job done. Let us stop this 
bloody slaughter as soon as humanly 
possible, so that we can write a just and 
lasting peace—yes, peace—“Forever and 
a day, till these walls shall crumble in 
ruins and moulder in dust away.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. HALLeck]. 
The gentleman being a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Rules and 
not having had sufficient time yester- 
day, we have increased his time to 15 
minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
deeply appreciate the courtesy of our 
very able ranking member on the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I have tried 
to condense what I have to say and shall 
try to present it in time so as to not un- 
necessarily detain the Committee. 

It has been said and it is true, of 
course, that this measure is of extreme 
importance and should be considered in 
that light. No one should be for this bill 
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just to push people around. It is said we 
need a greater production of military 
and essential civilian goods and this bill 
is the one way to get it. So it seems to 
me that the real question is, Will this 
bill increase or decrease our production? 

Now I listened to the very able speak- 
er who just preceded me. Surely those 
things which he said should inspire—yes, 
things like that have inspired—the great 
productive system of this country to out- 
produce the whole world. Why, of 
course, we want maximum production. 
That is the thing for which we strive. 
The real issue is, how shall we get that 
production? Iam very much afraid that 
legislotion such as is here proposed will 
in the long run decrease rather than in- 
crease our production. 

What is the issue that is presented 
here? As I say, it is not whether we 
want to win the war. There is no dif- 
ference among us on that objective. On 
that we all agree. But there is differ- 
ence on what will best further the at- 
tainment of that objective. 

The issue presented by this bill is, Shal] 
we abandon the voluntary system of em- 
ployment and go to the involuntary sys- 
tem of employment? Shall we abandon 
that great free system of ours that I say 
has done so well and go to the involun- 
tary system provided for in this bill? 
And in my consideration of this bill there 
is another thing that I dare to mention 
here. Perhaps I am a little cutmoded, 
but I do believe in the Constitution of the 
United States. The committee cites cer- 
tain requirements for public service as 
justifying this proposed legislation. 

To my mind there is a great controlling 
constitutional difference between re- 
quiring a man to serve the Government, 
either in the Army or on the jury or any 
place else in the pay of the Government, 
and requiring him, under compulsion, to 
work for another individual, not the 
Government, and for the profit of that 
individual. 

I am quite clear that the decision just 
handed down in the Montgomery Ward 
case has pretty well put an end to the 
contentions of those who hold that just 
because we are at war the Constitution 
no longer means anything. I think the 
provision against involuntary servitude 
is yet there. Yes, and I still think the 
provision having to do with eminent do- 
main, the taking of private property for 
public use, is still there, and I think we 
should not have it otherwise. 

There is another thing upon which I 
want to comment, because reference has 
been made to it. Some say that since 
it is alleged that the heads of the Army 
and the Navy want this legislation there 
is nothing for us to do but to go along 
with them. With that I respectfully dis- 
agree. Consistently have I yielded to 
the military leaders the power and au- 
thority to run the war at the military 
fronts. But, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is not a matter of the military front. 
This is a matter of the home front. It 
is a matter of home-front production, 
and as such, it is a matter for me and my 
responsibility as a civilian officer of the 
Government. With no disparagement of 
the military, it is my sincere conviction 
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that the leaders of industry, agriculture, 
management, and labor are better quali- 
fied to determine what will increase pro- 
duction on the home front and what will 
not increase it. 

However, on the merits of this matter 
and having regard simply to the ques- 
tion of increasing our production, I have 
said for a long time that no dictator 
nation can lick this country of ours be- 
cause the productivity of men enslaved 
by a state can never equal the produc- 
tivity of freemen. I shall be slow to 
abandon that conviction, and it seems 
to me that that is the issue here in- 
volved. I believe in the greater efficiency 
of a system of free economy, operating 
with individual enternrise and free 
labor. Who will deny that that system, 
our system, has not sustained that be- 
lief? That proof was completely clear 
until certain things happened. Before 
the election and during the campaign 
the promoters of the fourth term stated 
time and again that our production was 
all that anyone could ask, it beine un- 
derstood, of course, that the adminis- 
tration was responsible for it. I look at 
some of my good friends on the other 
side of the aisle, and they may say, “Now, 
look out, you are getting over into poli- 
tics.” My view in commenting upon this 
situation and some other things I want 
to mention does not stem from politics. 
What has happened has happened. It 
is past. But if there has been some 
Slacking off of production, if man- 
power problems have been increased; 
then it is not politics but it is just com- 
mon sense to take a look and see what 
happened to cause that slacking off. If 
it was not the fault of the system we 
should know it. 

We were told that every bullet and 
shell was going to the right place in the 
right quantities and on time. More 
than that, we were led to believe that 
the war was next to over. Yes, and 
under the leadership of General Somer- 
vell, cut-backs in all sorts of war plants 
across the country were begun in 1944. 
Do you recall that our summer recess 
was cut short to rush us beck ‘here to 
Washington to enact post-war legisla- 
tion? What was the inevitable result? 
Our pecple were lulled into a feeling of 
false accomplishments; workers began 
moving from war plants to civilian 
plants; there was a general slackening 
off of production due to the conviction 
on the part of many that we could begin 
to coast. The impressions created in 
the campaign undoubtedly did much to 
win the election; I do not know what 
they did about winning the war; but it 
does seem passing strange to me that 
while right before the election our pro- 
duction was going along splendidly and 
was doing everything that needed to be 
done, now, right after the election, it is 
going so badly we are asked to pass this 
sort of compulsory control-of-labor bill. 
I mention that because it kind of makes 
me take a look at the reasons why we 
are being urged to support this legis- 
lation. 

The thing we need more than anything 
else on earth if we are to solve our prob- 
lem of production is that the people be 
told the plain unvarnished truth about 
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our situation. Our people, labor, man- 
agement, and all, have never failed to 
respond once they knew definitely and 
clearly the job to be done. They will 
respond again as they are already re- 
sponding since they have been told of the 
critical need for more production. 

I checked into some of these figures. 

I am informed that in the spring and 
summer and early fall of 1944, due 
to these impressions that went out over 
the country and to cut-backs, about 
1,500,000 workers left the essential civil- 
ian war plants. Do you Know what hap- 
pened in December? The trend reversed, 
and, I say, reversed, because people are 
beginning again to get the truth. The 
figures show that 50,000 have gone back 
into production in the so-called “must” 
production lines in the month of Decem- 
ber. While the figures for January are 
not.yet complete, my information is that 
it now appears the figure for this month 
will be 100,000 going back into the pro- 
duction plants and essential industry. 
If this be true why is not this the an- 
swer? Who is there who will contend 
that the 1,500,000 who at one time were 
in the war plants of the country will not 
ro back to those plants once they know 
the need for th@ir services exists? I say 
they are patriots; their boys are in the 
service; they will go into these jobs once 
they know what the situation is. 

This measure would apply compulsion 
to civilian employment. Certain men 
would be frozen in jobs which they could 
not leave except by permission of their 
local draft boards. Others will be told 
where to go to work. That is what will 
happen to labor when this bill becomes 
law. It is nothing short of compulsion. 
Others could be ordered to leave jobs 
iney now hold and take jobs in other 
employments. 

Employers of labor with whom I have 
talked insist that this bill will decrease 
production, not increase it; and they 
support their contention with their own 
experiences. For instance, even under 
present regulations certain employees 
cannot leave a job except by permission. 
I am told that when such permissica is 
refused the efficiency of the employee 
drops until his employer is quite ready 
to give him a release. 

I have been worrying about this prob- 
lem for along time. The summer before 
last I went back to my congressional 
district in the short recess we had. I 
got together with the Rotary Clubs, 
chambers of commerce, farmers, every- 
body back there in my district; and 
«mong other things in those nonpartisan 
eappearances—and sometimes I can be 
that way—I discussed the pros and the 
cons of compulsory manpower draft. 
Then I threw the matter open to discus- 
sion and asked: “What do you people 
think about that sort of system? Will 
it improve our production?” 

Out of the hundreds who expressed 
an opinion, two said they were for it, and 
they were a little put out because the 
men in their respective operations were 
too inclined to drift out on them on oc- 
casion. But the rest of them said, “No; 
let us continue with this great free sys- 
tem that is ours and we will do a better 
job. We will show these dictator nations 
that they cannot compete with free peo- 
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ple when it comes to producing the goods 
of war.” 

We all know what happened when the 
Government teok over the railroads in 
the last war. Continuing private opera- 
tion of the railroads with free labor in 
this war has accomplished so much bet- 
ter results thet the value of our system 
is clearly established. 

No one can deny that this is an ex- 
treme measure. Why do we not do some 
of the lesser things which would step 
up our production, free us of hampering 
restrictions and limitations, and fully 
utilize the great possibilities of our free 
voluntary system before enacting such a 
measure as this? As a matter of fact, 
even if we pass this bill in the House of 
Representatives this week, it will be 
many weeks before it can begin to oper- 
ate in any considerable degree. We have 
gone along through 3 years of war with- 
out it. Why would it not be smart to say 
to management, labor, and civilian Gov- 
ernment agencies, “Here is the job to be 
done. Here is what the Army and Navy 
s2y must be done. It is up to you to get 
the job done. -Get down to business and 
work this out. America is depending on 
you. Forget minor differences. Elimi- 
nate for the duration those restrictions 
and limitations and obstacles to full pro- 
duction. We are going to give you 30 
days, or 60 days, or 90 days to prove that 
you can do the job. The situation is seri- 
ous. Our boys, your boys, at the fronts 
must have the tools and implements they 
need.” My guess is that if we do this, 
we shall earlier win the war than if we 
adopt the legislation here proposed. And 
that seems to be the conviction of man- 
agement and labor, the people who 
should know most about production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Brapniey]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not like this bill and 
have not liked it from its very inception. 
I fail to see how it is possible to get a good 
day’s work out of a man through legis- 
lation. It is true that when you draft a 
man into the Army through legislative 
processes and the enemy starts shooting 
et him he is going to fight back—but 
there is nobody shooting at you in a war- 
production factory. 

Congress, in its seventy-sixth, seventy- 
seventh, and seventy-eighth sessions, has 
given the President every power he asked 
for to make men work. Either those 
powers have been inadequate, which I 
doubt, or it is more likely they have not 
been used by the President who was a 
candidate for reelection and, therefore, 
permitted union leadership to run hog 
wild. 

Mr. Chairman, it is an unfortunate 
state of affairs when men judge their 
patriotism by the amount of money they 
have in their pockets. I fear, unfortu- 
nately, that is the root of much evil at 
the present time because I have talked 
to far too many men who &are working in 
defense plants who have said to me that 
regardless of the fact that their own 
flesh and blood is at the front, and per- 
haps dying at that very moment, their 
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interest in this war is concentrated on 
the fact that they are making more 
money than they have ever made before 
and they intend to do everything they 
can to continue keeping their pockets 
flush with blood money. Fortunately, 
this state of mind is not Nation-wide, 
True, that is a most unfortunate state of 
mind but that it does exist cannot be 
denied. 

We have another unfortunate situa- 
tion at hand today, Mr. Chairman, about 
which I want to devote the balance of my 
remarks. I refer now to a situation 
which exists in my own district end 
probably in but two other districts of this 
Nation where we have some so-called 
conscientious objectors in camp. One of 
these three particular camps is located 
in a little town called Germfask, Mich., 
in Schoolcraft County, in my district, 
There are somewhat less than a hundred 
in the personnel of that abandoned 
Cc. C. C. camp but they have created so 
much trouble and, in fact, have been 
such a disgrace to the flag of this Nation 
which they refuse to defend, that I have 
had numerous communications concern- 
ing them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
those who are bona fide conscientious 
objectors. I recognize that there are 
the Mennonites who by and large base 
their belief on the teachings of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as recorded in St, 
Matthew, chapter 5. Their basic belief 
is in loving your enemy—or loving tiy 
neighbor as thyself. They believe that 
by doing good rather than evil all would 
be well in the world; that good can 
overcome evil in our daily life. They 
believe that one’s life should be based on 
the power of love and good will over the 
power of physical force of men. The 
Mennonites—founded by Simon Men- 
no—a Hollander—began their cult way 
back in 1525 in the vicinity of Zurich, 
They were soundly persecuted for their 
belief in the teachings of Jesus that love 
is more powerful than any force in the 
world and over 5,000 members of this 
faith were killed within a short time— 
but they still cling to their honest be- 
liefs and those of them who have settled 
in Pennsylvania have been a force for 
good rather than evil in our country and 
I have no quarrel with them as sincere 
conscientious objectors. Furthermore, I 
have been reliably informed that where 
they have been encamped during the 
war their camps maintained at the 
church expense have been kept meticu- 
lously clean, admirably disciplined and, 
furthermore, they have not failed to per- 
form any reasonable task assigned to 
them by the work superintendent. 
They are certainly a credit to our Nation 
and have discharged their duty to the 
Nation fully in keeping with their re- 
ligious precepts and I have absolutely no 
quarrel with them. Some of our finest 
people come from Mennonite stock as, 
for instance, Selective Service Director, 
General Hershey’s grandfather was him- 
self a Mennonite. 

There is a second group of conscien- 
tious objectors known as the Dunkards 
which is very similar to the Mennonite 
faith but they believe in triple baptism 
in honor of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. The Dunkards originally came 
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from Holland in 1609 and settled in 
Pennsylvania and are known today as 
the Church of the Brethren. General 
Eisenhower’s father was of the Dunkard 
faith. And then, we have the third 
branch of religious conscientious objec- 
tors known as the Quakers about which 
I need say very little because they are of 
unquestioned loyalty to their beliefs 
and to their adopted Nation. Herbert 
Hoover is of that faith. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to say 
that at Germfask and at two other 
camps in this country we have a Class 
of inmates whom I cannot call conscien- 
tious objectors. They merit no sym- 
pathy on the part of this Congress. 
They should be made to work or fight. 
The question is how to do it by legisla- 
tion and without destroying the efforts 
and the good work being done by true 
conscientious objectors. 

I have seen the Germfask Camp on 
numerous occasions and I have discussed 
its operation many times. Recently, I 
received a telegram from a minister in 
Manistique, Mich—which is about 30 
miles away from Germfask—reading in 
part as follows: 


Public indignation has been aroused by 
repeated visits to our city by Camp Germ- 
fask conscientious objectors to a point of 
threatened violence caused by their attitude 
and other actions while in the city. 


Immediately upon my contacting Se- 
lective Service headquarters, the city of 
Manistique was placed on a permanent 
“out of bounds” status which means that 
while the inmates of that camp are al- 
ways subject to arrest and prosecution 
for any violation of a local ordinance 
when in the city or in fact anywhere 
else, from that time on their very pres- 
ence in the city of Manistique would be 
the subject for Federal prosecution. 
Here apparently was the trouble. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the 
prosecuting attorney of Manistique 
which reads in part as follows: 

The people of this community are very 
tolerant. They respect the religious beliefs 
of any sincere group and have no quarrel 
with conscientious objectors per se. 

The rub results from the conduct of the 
objectors while in Manistique. It is well 
known that they refuse to do any work that 
will promote the war effort and that they 
are averse to any discipline whatsoever. 
Several nights a week a Government truck 
drives them some 30 miles into Manistique 
where a great number of men spend their 
time in taverns. They attempt to date girls 
in the high-school library, in churches, and 
on the street. Several have complained to 
local ministers that the people of the com- 
munity are antisocial, as they fail to provide 
“victory girls” for the camp personnel. Peo- 
ple cannot reconcile such an attitude with 
any fervent religious belief. 


And I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
as one Member of Congress I not only 
cannot condone such an attitude but I 
am in thorough disgust and would enjoy 
the opportunity to slap down anyone 
who wraps himself in the folds of Old 
Glory and demands his rights under the 
Constitution and who comes forth under 
a phony guise as a conscientious objector 
and demands “victory girls” be supplied 
him. I can conceive of no lower vermin 
in our Nation, 


And then the prosecutor goes on to 
say about these men in Camp Germfask: 


The men are averse to any law enforce- 
ment which affects them. Their outspoken 
arrogance is accompanied by a stiff confidence 
in ultimate victory in any prosecution, as 
they have an apparently inexhaustible fund 
of money and hired attorneys that respond 
immediately to their call. 

We have one case involving a conscientious 
objector who was convicted of securing a 
Michigan resident trapping license when in 
fact he was a resident of the State of North 
Carolina. This individual was tried in jus- 
tice court, convicted and fined $10 and $8.50 
costs. He appealed to the circuit court of 
Schoolcraft County and was again convicted, 
and his attorney from Lansing is now taking 
steps to appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Michigan. 

We are satisfied that any prosecution we 
may institute will ultimately find its way 
to the Supreme Court. My budget is not 
adequate to permit me to contest $10 game 
cases in the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
Any further offenses committed at the camp 
will have to be handled in Federal Court. 

With the ever-growing casualty lists, it 
is most repugnant to the public to have these 
men come to Manistique in a Government 
truck when local citizens cannot secure 6 
gallons of gasoline to attend the funeral cf 
a deceased relative. It is also obnoxious to 
any good American to have these men come 
into Manistique and attempt to indoctrinate 
the youth of this community with their 
ideas and attempt to win converts to their 
cause. This has a very disastrous effect on 
public morale and unless something is done, 
I regret to say that I am fearful for the 
success of the future War bond drives in 
those communities adjacent to this camp. 

Some people do not relish the idea of their 
bond dollars maintaining camps where able- 
bodied men refuse to work, flaunt the law, 
destroy Government property, and come and 
go at will with impunity. I do not sub- 
scribe to this line of thought, but it does 
exist in some minds. . 

With the acute manpower shortege the 
public feels that these men should be placed 
under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment. There they will be subject to disci- 
pline, which is totally lacking in the camp. 
Then they could be placed in military camps 
in this country where they can do some type 
of work that will at least relieve some able- 
bodied soldier for combat duty. 


I have received a letter from a camp 
mate of this apparent law violator in 
which he states that his case is being 
referred to the American Civil Liberties 
Union. I think that is enough said to 
show where they get their legal strength 
and their background. 

Mr. Chairman, the people in my dis- 
trict not only resent very much that 
Camp Germfask has been selected as one 
of the three to handle these incorrigibles 
or phony draft dodgers—and that is what 
they are in plain English—but they are 
sick and tired of seeing them coddled by 
the Government. I hope that I can find 
some way in the next few days while this 
bill is under consideration of drafting an 
amendment to this bill which will give 
the constituted authority all the power 
they need to adequately deal with these 
people. We cannot blame the Army for 
not inducting them into the Army be- 
cause they are too yellow to fight and 
they probably would cause some good 
man to lose his life while he was dodging 
to get out of their way while they ran 
to the rear, and we certainly cannot ex- 


pect them to do any work because the 
law as presently interpreted reads that 
if they even move their arms they are 
theoretically working, and so it is a dif- 
ficult problem with which to cope, but I 
certainly hope that when this bill is 
ready for amendment under the 5-min- 
ute rule that I will have been able to 
work up an amendment that will cope 
with this most distressing and disgusting 
situation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to read into the Recorp at this point 
a letter written me by one of these boys 
at Germfask together with a copy of my 
reply, both of which are self-explanatory. 

A man is being held incommunicado today 
in the Manistique jail as a result of a highly 
irregular court proceeding. Yesterday I 
made an attempt to visit him and was told 
by Sheriff Hewett that “the orders of the 
court” were that Marvin Cook be held in sol- 
itary confinement. Hewett informed me that 
this also precluded the possibility of Cook 
receiving mail. 

Cook was convicted of securing a resident 
hunting license under false pretenses, even 
though he gave the date of his arrival in 
Germfask to the clerk and was told that he 
was within the prescribed limits necessary 
for a resident license. Later investigation 
showed that he lacked 3 weeks of being within 
this limit. When the case was pushed by 
Prosecuting Attorney Sheehan, of Schoolcraft 
County, he was sentenced by the justice of 
the peace to 15 days. Cook then secured 
the services of a lawyer in Lansing, Mr. John 
Brattin, and appealea the case to Judge Run- 
nel’s court. Following presentation of the 
case in Manistique, the judge withheld his 
decision. In the meantime, Brattin returned 
to Lansing. One week after the trial Cook 
was called before Judge Runnel in New- 
berry, Luce County, and sentenced to 30 days 
plus $40, or 40 days. Sentence was passed 
without the knowledge of his lawyer and he 
was taken immediately to the Manistique jail, 
where he is now being held under the cir- 
cumstances described above. : 

There is reason to believe that Cook will 
want to appeal this decision to the State 
supreme court, but there is no way of find- 
ing out unless his lawyer makes the long 
trip from Lansing and makes a determined 
effort to consult his client. 

The importance of this case is not so much 
the 40 days involved, as the procedure, which, 
you will realize, denies Cook his basic civil 
rights. I am giving you this story for what- 
ever action you may see fit to take. The 
details are also being given to the American 
Civil Liberties Union in Lansing and New 
York. 


My reply to this letter reads as follows: 


I have your letter of January 18 at hand 
and noted with reference to your friend, 
Marvin Cook. I have previously heard of 
this case from the prosecuting attorney who 
has informed me that this young man was 
convicted of securing a Michigan resident 
trapper’s license while he was still actually a 
resident of North Carolina. Of course, hav- 
ing known the prosecutor for many years as 
a reputable, outstanding citizen, I take his 
word for that statement. 

I want you to know that I have had in- 
numerable complaints from reputable and 
responsible citizens of Manistique about the 
conduct of the members of ycur camp at 
Germfask. To me they are so nauseating 
and disgusting as to rile my temper to no 
ends. 

We in Congress have sought to give every 
reasonable protection to honest conscientious 
objectors. From the reports that have been 
made to me, you men at Germiask have, by 
and large, by your conduct in Manistique, 
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in Newberry, and in other cities of northern 
Michigan, given every indication that our 
confidence in you has been misplaced and 
that you are indeed unworthy of the pro- 
tection which we have granted you. You 
have refused to do an honest day’s work 
out of uniform. You have refused to con- 
tribute to the war effort. You have sought 
to wrap yourselves in the folds of the flag 
of this country, and demanded its protec- 
tion, while at the same time being too damn 
lazy to either fight for it or work for it; 
and I say to you—and to your whole camp— 
that as long as that attitude prevails, you 
will get no sympathy, nor protection, nor 
any more replies from me or from my Office. 

We have down in this vicinity another 
conscientious objector camp of those of the 
Mennonite faith. I have been told by in- 
spectors, who have visited that camp that 
they have been doing a very sincere job. 
I have been told that they maintain the 
most excellent discipline and most orderly, 
clean, sanitary camp and I have been told 
further that they have been steadfast in 
their sincerity to carry out any and all 
reasonable work tasks that have been ase 
signed to them. For them, I have the ut- 
most respect. For them, and those who are 
truly conscientious objectors, the Congress 
has been more than glad to provide pro- 
tection. 

On the other hand, based upon my own 
observations on numerous occasions last 
summer—which was, perhaps, unbeknown to 
the membership of your camp—based upon 
the reveated criticisms that have been ad- 
dressed to me by letter and in person from 
citizens of your area, and, lastly, based upon 
some insulting and demanding type of let- 
ters that I have received from your person- 
nel, I say to you and to your entire camp, 
frankly, you have no sympathy coming from 
me. Instead of that, I want you to know— 
as I want the citizens of northern Michigan 
to know—that when we consider the s0- 
called work-or-fight bill next week, it is my 
intention to offer an amendment which, if 
adopted, will mean exactly that to all of you 
up there of the type of this Marvin Cook. 
Who are ycu—whether you are backed by 
the American Civil Liberties Union or not, 
and all their money to hire attorneys for 
you—to demand your rights and the protec- 
tion of the American flag that you are not 
only refusing to fight to preserve but for 
which you are too lazy to work? 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I want it 
distinctly understood that I have the ut- 
most admiration for hundreds—perhaps 
even thousands—of true conscientious 
objectors in other camps and in other 
projects all over this Nation who, while 
being true to their belief that they should 
not take a life, are nevertheless subject- 
ing themselves personally to all kinds of 
risks in making their wholehearted con- 
tribution to the welfare of our Nation. 

For instance, it is my understanding 
that 250 of these men are at the present 
time acting as human guinea pigs in 
order that medical science may discover 
how to treat some of our more prevalent 
diseases. Some 2,000 are working in 
State hospitals to care for those who are 
not able to care for themselves. A thou- 
sand of these men are working on dairy 
farms as dairy-herd testers and in agri- 
cultural experiment stations to produce 
the needed food for the Nation. Some 
120 are members of a trained paratroop 
forest-fire fighting brigade in the huge 
forests in the Pacific Northwest. There 
are 200 of these men doing sanitary work 
in Florida and Mississippim—and even 
abroad in Puerto Rico—but the good 
work being done by the true conscien- 
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tious objector does not absolve the rotten 
element in Germfask. Again, it is true— 
even in this camp—that not all are 
themselves a rotten apple at the core, 
but, unfortunately, they are contami- 
nated by those who are. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
if I were convinced that H. R. 1752, 
the bill we are considering this after- 
noon, would shorten this war by 1 day 
or 1 hour, or would save the life or prevent 
the injury of 1 man, or if I thought it 
would in anywise contribute to the pros- 
ecution of this war, of course I would not 
hesitate for a moment to support it with 
all the enthusiasm at my command. 

I know there are many Members on 
the floor of this House who feel the same 
way. Of course, we all want to do every- 
thine necessary to support our military 
leaders in bringing this war to a definite 
and successful conclusion. They have 
done a marvelous job. It ought to be 
understood here and now that neither 
General Marshall nor Admiral King has 
asked for this particular legislation. 
They have expressed the urgent neces- 
sity for replacements in our armed forces 
and the urgent and immediate need for 
certain kinds of equipment and muni- 
tions. The question involved is how best 
these needs may be supplied in sufficient 
amounts and as promptly as can possibly 
be done. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us this 
afternoon is not the best answer to that 
demand. This bill is not a work-or- 
fight bill. It is really a bill that says 
in substance to a group of men 18 to 45 
who are not permitted to join the armed 
forces iaat they are compelled to work 
in certain designated plants or indus- 
tries operated by private concerns, and 
if they do not take those particular jobs, 
they will be jailed, or if thoy have money, 
pay fines. 

Mr. Chairman, labor and industry have 
been commended for the marvelous job 
they have done in the production of 
war materials of all kinds, not only for 
our own armed forces but the armies 
and navies of our allies. Do not forget 
Russia is on the way to Berlin this aft- 
ernoon using American tanks, and 
planes, and guns and munitions of all 
kinds. American free labor has out-pro- 
duced all of the other ccuntries of the 
worid combined. This has come about 
because it was free labor and not what 
some describe as slave labor. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not a Na- 
tional Service Act. If that were true, it 
would be a different story. This bill 
does not even apply to industry. It just 
applies to registrants whom the armed 
forces will not accept. Why limit the 
age to 45 years? Why not extend it to 60 
or 65? Mr. Chairman, I am convinced 
there is a better alternative and a much 
more democratic method of solving this 
problem, and I want to present it to you. 
At the conclusion of my discussion I shall 
include an amendment that I shall offer 
at the proper time. I feel it will go far 
in solving shortages of manpower and 
speeding production to bring this war to 
a successful conclusion. 
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Mr. Chairman, the flagrant waste and 
hoarding of manpower within many of 
our plants is a disgrace to this country, 
Not all plants are doing it, but far too 
many. 

There is no shortage of manpower in 
this country. Assistant Secretary Pat- 
terson hit the nail on the head when he 
said we have a maldistribution of man- 
power and a lot of mismanagement of 
manpower. The question is then how to 
remedy the situation. 

In the first place civilian employment 
in the Federal Government could be cut 
by several hundred thousand, if we could 
get the agencies to cooperate, but they 
are not doing it. The reduction of un- 
necessary employment and elimination 
of unnecessary activities would help the 
armed forces as well as farm and war 
industries. 

This bill seeks to make men in the 
IV-F classification the scapegoats of the 
administration’s failure to provide an 
intelligent and far-sighted manpower 
program. A few days ago the chairman 
of the House Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from _ Illinois, Congressman 
Sapatu, charged there are thousands of 
commissioned officers doing menial and 
routine’ tasks whose jobs could be per- 
formed by others not fit for combat 
service. I do not want to be misunder- 
stood. We have thousands of commis- 
sioned officers performing routine duties 
and need to be kept in their par- 
ticular positions. We all understand 
that, but there are many others who 
could be doing more important jobs in 
the prosecution of the war. The solu- 
tion is not national-service legislation 
for men rejected for Army service by 
threatening them with fines and jail sen- 
tences. The administration must be at 
a loss for ideas if this is the best solu- 
tion it has to offer at our most crucial 
period, and after 3 years of war. Noth- 
ing could be more undemocratic, more 
totalitarian, or contrary to the ideals for 
which we are fighting. Let me repeat: 
If the principle of this legislation is sound 
why not enact an all-inclusive National 
Service Act and be done with it? 

Much has been said with respect to 
farmers and farm deferments. Much 
has been said about the Tydings amend- 
ment to the Selective Service Act. I do 
not want to be misunderstood. I am not 
asking that all farmers be deferred, but 
I do call your attention to the fact that 
farmers have furnished and are now pro- 
viding a big share of the boys on the 
battle fronts of the world. Look at the 
casualty lists and you will find plenty of 
evidence. But, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
group in this country who has worked 
harder and for longer hours and more 
faithfully than the farm men, women, 
and children of all ages who have worked 
day and night in the production of the 
biggest food crops in years. They have 
done it in spite of handicaps of all kinds, 
and they have done it while their own 
sons and brothers are on the fighting 
lines. 

Mr. Chairman, there are thousands of 
men and women performing services in- 
side and outside the Government not 
essential to the war effort. Are we go- 


ing to take essential men from the farms 
and from factories while men in Govern< 
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ment, and unessential work outside the 
Government, are doing things that are 
not required in the war effort? I also 
maintain there are thousands of men re- 
jected who are capable of holding many 
jobs now being done by men who are 
physically fit for more important duties. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment provides 
that all male citizens classified in cate- 
gory IV-F be reexamined with a view of 
giving such men physically and mentally 
capable the opportunity to perform non- 
combat duties in our armed forces. My 
amendment provides that those in the 
IV-F category be utilized as far as pos- 
sible in the armed forces before essential 
farm and plant workers are inducted. It 
further provides that the War Manpower 
Commission make a full and complete 
duty of the utilization of civilian man- 
power in this country and to submit a re- 
port once each month to this Congress. 
The report would include the names and 
locations of the plants and the facilities 
investigated together with the produc- 
tion records and such other information 
as may be helpful in securing an over- 
all picture of our labor situation. 

From the days of our Continental 
Army to the present this is the first 
time, to my knowledge, that the precious 
birthright of every American fighting for 
his country in the Army of the United 
States has been lowered to the point 
that it was considered comparable to a 
pricon sentence without rights, benefits, 
and honor, or that such treatment would 
be afforded a citizen of the Nation for 
the failure of the Creator to provide him 
with a perfect physique. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not object to the 
induction of IV-—F’s who fail to secure 
war jobs and who are physically and 
mentally capable of performing thou- 
sands and thousands of noncombatant 
jobs now being performed by officers and 
enlisted men needed on the lines. In 
fact, that is what I have proposed. Iam 
not merely opposing for the sake of oppo- 
sition. I have an alternative which, I 
believe, is more acceptable to labor and 
to industry and to the American people 
than the bill that has been offered. I 
am convinced the measure I have sub- 
mitted will do far more toward bringing 
this war to a successful conclusion than 
the proposal under the May bill. 

Let us analyze the situation from the 
facts and figures that have been pre- 
sented. Evidence at the hearings de- 
veloped the following: During the next 
6 months the armed forces will require 
an additional 900,000 men for military 
duty and 700,000 for war industries. 
Now, let us examine what is proposed. 
The 900,000 men for the services under 
the plan are to be taken from the farms 
and the war plants. So instead of re- 
quiring 700,000 men for the war plants, 
industry will require about 1,500,000 and 
this 1,500,000 will theoretically be called 
from the IV-F’s under threat of induc- 
tion into special labor battalions or pen- 
alties without any rights. The shifting 
of labor from one district to the other 
will be under the direct control of the 
Government. It would seem to make 
this plan work the Government will 
need to control the plants. 

The procedure is not only undemo- 
cratic, but it is awkward and inefficient. 





Industry will be required to train and 
bring to top production in the space of 
6 months at least 1,500,000 men who, 
for the most part, are white-collar work- 
ers totally unfit for factory work. 

Mr. Chairman, this late hour is not 
the time to precipitate arguments, dis- 
cussions, and dissension which can be 
avoided by the simple expedient of 
drafting IV-F’s not now engaged in war 
work into noncombatant and other jobs 
in the armed forces which do not require 
the same physical standards that are re- 
quired for men in more hazardous posi- 
tions and by following the proposals out- 
lined in my bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the acid test is whether 
a department or agency in this Govern- 
ment is required in this crucial period, 
and whether the work of those agencies 
that are necessary may be conducted 
with fewer employees. The Government 
should set the pace and put its own 
house in order with respect to utilization 
of manpower before making demand for 
this drastic legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we should go one step 
further and do away with a lot of unnec- 
essary activities for the remainder of 
the war period, dispose of a lot of luxury 
services, and other things. Is there any- 
one on the floor of this House who would 
say that the thousands of men and 
women who are employed in the manu- 
facture and distribution of beverages are 
helping to bring this war to a successful 
conclusion? We certainly can get along 
without beverages for a while. Look at 
the number of people who are employed 
in the cocktail lounges, the gambling 
places, and things of that kind. Do they 
help in the war effort? Chauffeurs by 
the hundred in and out of Government 
could certainly be used for more impor- 
tant jobs. Just a little examination into 
this situation by the War Manpower 
Commission would show hundreds of 
thousands of jobs that could be dis- 
pensed with until this war . over. Mr. 
Chairman, this measure, after compel- 
ling a man to accept a job assigned him 
or go to jail, then provides transporta- 
tion to the place of employment and re- 
turn home when through, or dismissed, 
and allows him the advantages and ben- 
efits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act. How are the men and women on 
the same projects who volunteered to 
take these jobs at good wages going to 
feel about that sort of thing? A man 
works under compulsion to get these 
benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished ma- 
jority leader says we must view this leg- 
islation in the interests of the United 
States of America. That is exactly what 
I am trying to do. I disagree with those 
who say a vote against this bill is a vote 
of no confidence. If that be true, it is a 
vote that says at this late hour we do not 
have confidence in American labor and 
American industry to finish the job. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few months ago 
newspapers and radio commentators and 
men in high places gave the American 
people to understand that we had a big 
supply of men in our armed forces and 
stressed especially the tremendous sur- 
plus of war materials of all kinds. We 
were told the amount was so great that 
in a short time much of it would be glut- 
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ting the markets of the world. Legisla- 
tion was submitted to deal with sur- 
pluses. The American public got the 
idea the war was almost over. Many 
plants were closed down, and thousands 
of employees thought they would soon be 
out of jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, those in charge of the 
prosecution of the war ought to keep the 
people informed just as near as can be 
done. They have a right to know all the 
facts. It is their sons and brothers who 
are fighting and dying in this war. They 
should have the information, good or 
bad. Of course, we have had reverses. 
Tell the people about it. Tell them of 
the dire need of equipment and material. 
This war can and will be won by the 
united efforts of the American people. 
Congress has declared it to be the policy 
of the Nation that every citizen should 
serve his country at the hour of national 
peril in the capacity for which he is best 
fitted. Industry, agriculture, and labor 
have done an extraordinary job in the 
preduction of food and materials never 
before achieved in the history of any 
country. Tell the American people of 
the need of the production of goods, and 
they will get it. They will not fail. We 
are at the final and crucial stage of this 
war. The need for Manpower and ma- 
terial is greater than ever before. . Every 
American in every walk of life ought to 
give his energy, his skill to the prosecu- 
tion of this war. He should do it now. 
What we need is the mobilization of ag- 
riculture, labor, industry, and govern- 
ment to carry out their responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, if this challenge is 
properly presented, not one of these 
groups will fail to do its part. They are 
Americans. Congress should demand 
here and now that representatives of 
labor, agriculture, business, and industry 
meet immediately with officials of this 
Government responsible for furnishing 
manpower and materials for the prose- 
cution of the war. Tell them of their re- 
sponsibility that is theirs and ours. That 
responsibility is to bring this war to a 
definite and successful conclusion atthe 
earliest hour and with the least loss of 
life. I still have confidence in America 
and the American people. . Tell them of 
the needs of this crucial hour. Cut out 
a lot of nonessential activities and things. 
Neither labor, nor industry, nor agricul- 
ture, nor any other group will let this 
country down. They have not done it 
yet. They will not do it now. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
shall expect to offer an amendment to 
the pending measure. I trust you will 
read it carefully. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas offers the following 
amendment: Amend H. R. by striking 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“Src. 1. That section 5 of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
a new subsection, reading as follows: 

“*(n) (1) Any man who upon physical ex- 
amination is found to be not physically, 
mentally, or morally qualified for combatant 
training and service shall be examined for 
the purpose of determining whether he is 
physically, mentally, and morally qualified 
for performing any noncombatant or limited 
duties and activities of a character per- 
formed by members of the land or naval 
forces who are physically, mentally, and 
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morally qualified for combatant service. If 
he is found upon such examination to be so 
qualified for any such noncombatant or lim- 
ited duties, he shall thereupon be classified 
as available for induction immediately upon 
his failure to be regularly engaged in es- 
sential war activities, as defined by the War 
Manpower Commission or by subsection (k),. 
Wienever his selective-service local board, 
subject to appeal in accordance with section 
10 (a) (2), finds that he is not regularly en- 
gaged in any such essential war activity, it 
shall thereupon forthwith forward him for 
induction into the land or naval forces for 
noncombatant or limited duties or activities 
of the character performed by members of 
such forces who are physically, mentally, and 
morally qualified for combatant duties. If 
he is found acceptable to, and is inducted 
into, such forces, he shall be employed by 
such forces to replace at least one such mem- 
ber, who shall, upon being replaced, be as- 
signed to active or reserve combat units or to 
other duties more essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war than those then being per- 
formed by such member, 

“*(2) Examination for classification under 
this subsection of those men who are in the 
classification IV-F on the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection shall be completed 
within 60 days after such date, and until 
such time as the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion certifies that the manpower 
reauirements of the land and naval forces 
cannot be met by the induction and replace- 
ment program provided for in this subsec- 
tion, no man shall be inducted into such 
forces: otherwise than pursuant to this sub- 
section, 

“*(3) Men inducted into the land or naval 
forces pursuant to this subsection shall have 
all the rights, privileges, and benefits which 
are applicable in respect of men inducted 
under other provision of this act, except that 
no such man shall be entitled to any pay- 
ment on account of the disability which made 
him not qualified for combatant training and 
service or any disability arising therefrom 
not incurred in direct connection with serv- 
ice in the land or naval forces, unless eligi- 
bility for such payment accrued prior to his 
induction under this subsection.’ 

“Sec. 2. The War Manpower Commission is 
hereby directed to make a full and complete 
study and investigation of the utilization of 
Civilian manpower in the various plants, 
mines, and facilities in the United States 
engaged in manufacturing, mining, produc- 
ing, distributing, or transporting any articles 
or materials which are or may be required 
for the war effort or which are or may be use- 
ful in connection therewith, and upon the 
10th day of each month following the effec- 
tive date of this act the War Manpower Com- 
mission shall submit a progress report of the 
Commission’s activities during the previous 
month to the Congress containing at least 
the following: (1) Names and locations of 
plants, mines, or facilities investigated; (2) 
oroauction records and employment figures 
for the past 3 years; (3) reports on Federal 
Bureau of Investigation of slow-downs or 
work stoppages; (4) records of strikes, ab- 
senteeism, and labor turn-over; (5) findings 
with respect to idleness, loafing, and any and 
all failures to utilize completely the time, 
skills, and abilities of all employees; and (6) 
recommendations of the War Manpower Com- 
mission as to what steps should be taken to 
ucilize more fully the civilian manpower in 
the various plants, mines, and facilities inves- 
tigated.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather interesting to observe the dissi- 
dent spirit that ranges on both sides of 
the aisle as we consider this controver- 
sial bill. It is remindful of other days 
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when there was other controversial leg- 
islation before us. It is remindful of 
those days long ago when we dealt with 
cash-and-carry and with repeal of the 
Arms Embargo Act. It is remindful of 
the days when we dealt with conscription 
and other legislation that was incidental 
to conflict. How remote that seems now. 
All the tumult and spirit have gone and 
we tried to submerge our every endeavor 
and address our every talent to only one 
end, that is the business of victory. Can 
there be peace or full freedom or con- 
tented living until the victory is achieved. 
Victory—and early victory is so needful 
before we emerge from the darkness. 

I think that is the antidote for this 
cleavage and for this dissension of spirit 
and for the unrest that we experience 
at the present moment. At least I find 
some ‘outlet in the fact that I am going 
to do that which is in the interest of 
victory. Iam going to vote for this bill. 
If it is faulty now, there rests within our 
own powers the curative force to make it 
better. To describe it as faulty is but a 
slender refuge in an hour so critical as 
this. 

I remember another day in this Cham- 
ber, the 8th of December 1941, and also 
the 11th of December 1941, when I sat 
away over in yonder corner and respond- 
ed to the intonations of the reading 
clerk as he called my name on the roll. 
I voted to declare war on Japan and on 
Germany. It is refreshing to go back to 
that declaration of war becauSe there 
is 4 phrase in that declaration that most 
of uz have forgotten. The last phrase in 
that solemn pronouncement is as follows: 

And all the resources of the country are 
hereby pledged by the Congress. 


That is the last phrase in that solemn 
declaration of war and I voted for it. 
When we pledged all the resources of the 
country we pledged them totally for a 
total war. That declaration of war, 
which sent and is sending young men to 
endless dreamless sleep recites that “all” 
of the resources of the Nation are pledged 
to victory. By our solemn votes we so 
decreed. It became a sacred pledge and 
shall we forsake that pledge now? 

There is opportunity now in perspec- 
tive to see the fruit of that vote. That 
was nearly 1,150 days ago. How long 
it seems. Who fully expected that con- 
flict would endure so long? How little 
we appreciated its full impact upon 
everyday life. And that impact con- 
tinues until victory has been written in 
the azure sky. You know it is so easy 
to talk about casualties, but let us talk 
about your casualties and about mine; 
something more than Mrs. Jones’ boy 
down on Summer Sireet, or Mrs. Win- 
ter’s boy down on Green Street. When 
you talk about totals it is one thing. 
But they must ke personal to be fully 
appreciated. Observe sometime how 
forceful are the pronouns in the. Lord’s 
Prayer. When we speak of your casual- 
ties and my casualties, how close they 
come. But these are my casualties for 
1°44. There is the glory roll. On this 
typewritten chart, compiled by the folks 
in my Office, are the names of young men 
who lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
and who are today enshrined in imper- 
ishable glory in the shrine of the living 
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heart. Look at that long and glorious 
list. Those are the dead, the wounded 
the missing, and the prisoners for 1944 
alone from the Sixteenth Congressional 
District of Illinois. There are 685 names 
on that list. When you live with that 
gray, grim host of young men whose feet 
go marching down to eternity, it makes 
a difference. So you see those are my 
casualties, and they have rolled out of 
the vote that I freely and willingly cast 
in this Chamber in December 1941, 
They are a part of the 150,000 who have 
been killed. They are a part of the 60,- 
000 who are prisoners in cold enemy 
camps. They are a part of the 75,000 
who are reported missing. They are a 
part cf the 431,000 now languishing in 
hospitals. 

They are the victims of the Four 
Horsemen. But there is a fifth horse- 
man of the Apocalypse. While Scrip- 
ture does not describe him, he is surely 
there—the horseman of the wounded and 
disabled, the horseman of the bereaved 
and widowed and orphaned. You will 
understand the better when I reveal that 
General Hines reported to us recently 
that already 373,000 young soldiers are 
carried on the compensation rolls of the 
Veterans’ Administration and that by 
June 30, 1946, the number is expected to 
increase to 993,000. That is nearly a 
million men. They are the casualties 
who pay and pay and pay. And as the 
philosopher wrote so long ago, every 
casualty diminishes me because I am 
of mankind. 

But in all this was a resurgent ray of 
assurance. It was in the competency of 
our military leaders and the abiding 
faith which we had in them. 

Recently I walked down State Strect 
in Chicago and there was an oil portrait 
of Gen. George C. Marshall. I said, 
“Thank God, we have leadership like 
that.” Isaw an oil portrait of Admiral 
King and I said, “Thank God we have 
leadership like that.” Oh, what acco- 
lades we place upon them and with what 
gusto we reaffirm our faith and confi- 
dence in the military and naval leader- 
ship of this Nation. Greatmen. Imar- 
veled at the poise of General Marshall 
in the Library the other day as I thought 
of the tremendous responsibility that is 
placed upon his shoulders; with what 
celerity and with what sincerity he talked 
about the Burma Road, and the Pacific 
theater, and the Middle East, and the 
European theater, and indicated a com- 
plete competence for the job that has 
been entrusted to him. Try to imagine 
yourself in his position—conferring with 
his staff—issuing orders for the disposi- 
tion of troops—approving plans that 
mean death and destruction, and then 
think of the assurance and swift cer- 
tainty with which he goes about this 
monumental task. 

So they come now, these great leaders, 
Admiral King and General Marshall, 
fortified by Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hay, by 
Mr. Patterson, by Mr. Bard, and by all 
the rest, and they say, ‘“‘We need man- 
power.” For what? For replacements 
that have almost, in the language of that 
letter to the President, “reached the 
breaking point.” 

I saw Maury Maverick, one of our old 
colleagues, at lunch this noon as he came 
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into the restaurant. He had just come 
pack from overseas. Maury Maverick, 
you know, was a great soldier. As I re- 
call, and I may be corrected on this, he 
received either a piece of high explosive 
shell or shrapnel fragment in the upper 
end of his spine, and it took the best 
doctors of Mayo’s a long time to restore 
his physical well-being. 

He is an old soldier of the last war. 
He was there where the grim business 
took place. He justcameback. He said 
yesterday, “DIRKSEN, some of the men 
have been in the lines for 120 days.” 
Great conscience! I thought we were 
doing pretty well when we were up there 
in the advance sector for a week at a time 
in the last show. It does make a differ- 
ence. That is the job that General 
Marshall is telling about, the replace- 
ments, the manpower for damaged ships, 
for repair work, and for industry. These 
leaders, appointed to direct these mili- 
tary operations and confronted with the 
very human problem of weariness, 
fatigue, and suffering are asking for aid 
in the form of legislation to meet those 
problems. I am thinking nce of the 
709,000 casualties in the mass. I am 
thinking of the 685 youngsters that I used 
to see in the front row of the high schools 
in my district, that I used to talk to on 
Armistice Day and Memorial Day, and 
there they are, inscribed on a deathless 
glory roll. 

It is for these that General Marshall 
and Admiral King are asking; it is for 
their comrades in arms that they are 
asking. It is for replacements, for man- 
power to repair damaged ships and new 
ships and new weapons and new devices 
that they are asking. Shall we say “No” 
to that request? Shall we substitute our 
judgment for theirs unless we are sure 
of our ground? Is any one of us, know- 
ing that involved here is human destiny, 
willing to substitute a limited judgment 
based upon observations in a single con- 
gressional district, willing to substitute 
a judgment for that of the Chief of Staff 
with his perspective of the whole prob- 
lem, unless we are pretty sure of our- 
selves? 

The casualties on this glory roll are 
mine; to them and to those who may 
already be marked by the moving finger 
of destiny for that same roll of glory I 
owe a duty. I must help if I can. I 
want no act of mine to prolong this awful 
thing. I am going to help them through 
the instrumentality of this measure if I 
can, because there is one question to 
which I have no answer. If I go back 
home and the father of a couple of 
youngsters who are either over in Europe 
or over in the Pacific says to me, “The 
Chief of Staff asked for it and you did 
not give it to him,” what have I got to 
say? That is one time when every an- 
swer will recede from my mind and I 
will have nothing to say because I will 
not know what to say. 

I may use some of the argument that 
has been advanced on the floor. I may 
Say, “Well, my good sir, in response to 
you who have two sons over there, I was 
informed that this bill would not work.” 
And he will say, “How do you know un- 
less you try it?” I will say, “It was a 
step in the direction of totalism,” and he 
will say, “Yes, A grocer cannot sell a 





pound of round steak without a ration 
stamp, and the little dry-goods store on 
the corner cannot sell a house dress over 
the ceiling price, and the industrial con- 
sumer of coal can get only as much as 
W. P. B. tells him he can.” 

Yes; there is an administrative abso- 
lutism in the land today. I know it full 
well. How can it be escaped in time of 
war. Every step we have taken, every 
power we have delegated is more restric- 
tive than the one before. Will there be 
surcease from all this until the victory is 
won? j 

I examined the Federal Register the 
other day. Guess how many adminis- 
trative orders we will have from 1941 to 
1946, inclusive; administrative orders 
giving direction to everything. The 
number will be 182,000. There will be 
90,000 pages in the Federal Register em- 
bodying administrative orders of legal 
effect and general applicability, under 
which we seek to achieve a victory. Vic- 
tory has its price and not the least of 
that price is the surrender of life by 
young men. He may remind me of that. 

I may say, “There is too much waste.” 
Goodness knows I have seen it. During 
the various campaigns last spring and 
last fall I journeyed into 30 States. Isaw 
acres and acres of vehicles that could 
not be used and weapons and devices 
and instrumentalities that were out- 
moded, but the war had changed, the 
needs were new. In the report of Gen- 
eral Marshall he talks about new weap- 
ons and new devices. All war is waste. 
Its very essence is destruction and 
change. Hasten, then, the victory. 

I might have said, “The headlines in- 
dicate that Germany is going to cave in 
and I did not think the bill was neces- 
sary.” Well, we have all miscalculated. 
I can read you quotes from Eisenhower 
and Halsey, from Generals Mark Clark 
and Somervell, from General Marshall 
and even Mr. Patterson, where they 
thought this business would be over be- 
fore 1944, but the grim and brutal busi- 
ness still continues. I was one of those 
who miscalculated. I thought it would 
be over a long time ago. But in my case 
it was the expression of a fervent hope 
rather than the rendition of a judgment 
based upon facts. So those answers are 
not going to avail, because here is an 
appeal for our help. 

I might have said, “The whole man- 
power situation has been botched.” 
Well might he say, “Shall it be botched 
the worse by making no effort to help our 
military leaders?” 

I might say, “The bill was faulty.” 
Well might he say, “Are you and your 
colleagues without power to remedy the 
faults and without authority to improve 
a" 

Finally, I might say, “Well, the head- 
lines indicated that Germany was about 
to capitulate and there would then be no 
need for such a measure.” His reply 
might well be, “How can a legislator 
gamble on headlines rather than reali- 
ties?” 

How true that would be. I know we 
esteem Germany as our chief foe. We 
regard Japan as a mop-up job. But is 
it not just possible that that very belief 
might develop a let-down when hostili- 
ties end in the European theater and ag- 
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gravate in even greater degree the very 
problem which we now face, as we turn 
with greater vigor to the foe in the Pa- 
cific. 

So we get around to this. Suppose 
this bill fails. What about those who 
are weary of battle and who are fatigued 
in spirit over on the other side? Sup- 
pose the Yank or the Stars and Stripes 
carries a headline, if this fails, a juicy 
headline which says, “Congress Lets 
G. I.’s Down.” Maybe it would not be 
written, but it could be, and what a hor- 
rible effect upon morale it would have. 

We hear so much today about when 
they come back, this great windrow oi 
twelve or fifteen million young Ameri- 
cans, and there is general agreement 
that when they come back they will take 
over. Will it ease the disillusionment, 
will it assuage the bitterness to let them 
down now before they come back? 

As between Mr. Crawford, who is a 
very eminent industrialist, and Bill 
Knudsen, who is so skilled in production, 
and who has served the country so well 
and with whom I visited some years ago 
in the new Vega airplane plant in Los 
Angeles, Calif., I will put my chips on 
Knudsen as against Crawford, the presi- 
dent of the National Manufacturers’ As- 
scciation. How could one do otherwise 
as he seeks the facts upon which to predi- 
cate his best judgment? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Does 
the gentleman from [Illinois think it 
would be good policy to equip as many 
French divisions as possible to take the 
place of our own young men in the front 
line? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very definitely so, and 
in the Marshall report he says we need 
equipment for equipping eight French 
divisions. 

So Iam going along with the man who 
is directing the military destinies of this 
country. Iused to be an ordinary shave- 
tail in the last war. I served 18 months 
overseas. I know nothing about global 
strategy. I have to depend on somebody. 
When the Chief of Staff says this is what 
he needs, I do not want the pages of 
history that are yet unwritten to stand 
up and mock me years from now and 
say, “You didn’t give him what he asked 
for and so the war may have been pro- 
longed.” 

One other thought: We talk about 
those who are manning the battle sta- 
tions far afield. There are some others 
who are manning the battle stations too. 
By averages there are or will be probably 
30,000 fathers and 30,000 mothers in 
every congressional district in the United 
States who have sons and kinfolks in 
battle somewhere. Those are battle sta- 
tions. Those are battle stations of the 
common heart as they keep eternal vigil, 
torn ofttimes between the hope that a 
youngster is alive and the fear that, be- 
ing carried in a missing status, it will 
become permanent and he will not come 
back. Yes, there is a great army of those 
who are keeping faith, manning the bat- 
tle stations of the home front. So when 
General Marshall and Admiral King say 
they need $00,000 replacements because 
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we have reached the breaking point and 
when they say there must be 600,000 in 
industry, what choice is there, Mr. Chair- 
man, except to go along and hold up. the 
hands of those to whom we with faith 
and confidence entrusted the direction of 
this huge military endeavor unless we 
can offer something better? Can we do 
less for those who serve the silent battle 
stations of the home front? Unless some 
better and more effective proposal is pre- 
sented, I shall want to go along with 
the men of poise and of recognized abil- 
ity who are conducting this war to a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion and 
say, “General Marshall, Admiral King, 
you have asked us for these tools; you 
have asked us for this assistance; you 
have asked us for these weapons. I in 
my humble fashion am going to hold up 
your hands and give them to you.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, many 
of us believe that the only issue involved 
in this legislation is whether its adoption 
will increase or decrease production for 
war. 

Seldom do I disagree with the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. Never 
have I heard him practice what is some- 
times referred to as demagoguery, but 
each of us can, at times, be mistaken 
aud in my humble judgment the gentle- 
man from Virginia yesterday was utterly 
mistaken when he said that the only 
thing involved here in the consideration 
of this bill was whether we were going 
to give a vote of confidence or a vote 
of no confidence in this administration 
and in our Chiefs of Staff. 

Prior to that statement sarcastically 
he had stated and I quote: 

As a rocking-chair general, I do not yield 
to any man. I am just as good a rocking- 
chair strategist as any of you. I expect I can 
tell General Marshall more ways to win this 
war than he ever dreamed of. 


I know of no one in this House who 
would presume to tell General Marshall 
or anyone on the staff how to do the 
fighting, how to plan or win the war, 
Certainly I have never in any way criti- 
cized the manner in which the war has 
been fought, nor do I recall that other 
Members of the House have criticized 
the General Siaff or anyone connected 
with it. 

It is the duty of the generals and the 
admirals and those serving under them 
to direct the course of the war. They are 
trained in the science of war and so long 
as they confine their activities to their 
profession, I doubt if anyone will venture 
to criticize them. None of them, how- 
ever, is trained in production. Produc- 
tion is not the purpose of their training. 
When it is a question of what they need, 
of how much they need, when and where 
they need it, their judgment should be 
followed. But when they step aside and 
venture into a field in which they know 
little, either by training or experience, 
there is no reason why we should follow 
them. Rather industrial and labor lead- 
ers. 

Let the General Staff tell us what it 
needs, how much it needs, when it must 


have it, and where it shall be delivered, 
then let us turn over the question of pro- 
duction and transportation to the sea- 
board, to these in this ccuntry who are 
skilled in production. 

Do those who insist upon the passage 
of this bill think that General Marshall 
and Admiral King know more about 
when and where and how quickly they 
can get a bolt or a million bolts, a battle- 
ship or a dozen battleships, a B-29 or a 
hundred B~-29’s, a hundred or million 
tons of steel, than does the management 
of Ford, Genera] Motors, United States 
Steel, or in a hundred other plants? Do 
they know more about production and 
how it can best be obtained than do the 
leaders of those labor organizations 
whose members are engaged 24-hours a 
day in production? 

To my mind, it is as presumptuous for 
General Marshall or members of the 
General Staff to attempt to tell those who 
are experts in production how to get pro- 
duction as it would be for management 
and union labor leaders and workers to 
attempt to dictate-war policy. 


There is evidence, undisputeble evi- 


dence, that the Army and the Navy, not 
on the war front but where they have 
entered civilian business, have wasted 
manpower just as it has been shown that 
management and labor have wasted some 
manpower. 

The military men are not trained in 
economical prcduction. They are 
trained to carry on war, which we all 
know is carried on regardless of cost, 
which always results in waste, for war is 
waste. 

In the judgment of many of us, there 
is no Manpower shortage at the present 
time. Many of us are firmly convinced 
that voluntary efforts will bring greater 
production more quickly than will regi- 
mentation. 

Many of us are firmly convinced that 
the passage of this measure is unneces- 
sary; that if passed it will result in less 
production. That is the reason why 
some of us will vote against its adoption. 

Mr. Chairman, a stranger listening to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. D1irx- 
£=N] would probably get the opinion that 
those of us who do not agree with him 
in his suppori of this bill are unpatriotic 
and disloyal. That, as he in substance 
puts it, “we are letting the G. I.’s down.” 
Now, he is the only one who has said 
things which might frighten some timid 
political soul into voting for this bill. 
Attention has just been called to state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMiTH] which might have 
that result. 

The gentleman from Illinois said that 
as he walked around the streets of a city 
he saw oil paintings of our generals and 
our admirals and he thanked God we had 
them. So do I. And the gentleman 
might join me, as I know he will, in 
thanking God we have General Motors 
and Ford and U. S. Steel, a thousand 
other industrial plants, and production 
men and hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers who have produced, who are turning 
out the materials for which the generals 
and admirals asked, the things that the 
men in the service need. 

Do you think for a moment that if 
General Marshall were asked the ques- 
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tion as to how we should produce a bomb. 
er or how we should increase the produc. 
tion of steel, he would venture to lay 
down the procedure the men in factory 
or mill should follow to make or produce 
the bomber—turn out the steel? Do you 
not believe that those who are in charge 
of industry, the production men, and the 
men and women who are working in war 
industries, know more about how to get 
the. materials which General Marshall 
says he needs than does the general him- 
self? In my judgment he would be the 
first to say they do. 

Let me repeat, the only issue here be- 
fore us is not the one the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Sm1tTH], put, i. e., a vote of 
confidence or lack of confidence in the 
General Staff or the Commander in 
Chief. That is not the issue. The icsue 
is how can we get the most and the best 
in the quickest possible time for those 
who are on the fighting lines. 

Nothing will be gained by waving an 
imitation bloody shirt. There are in 
this body many who will no longer be 
frightened by statements that a partic- 
ular vote is in support of or against 
the armed forces; that it is necessary in 
order to win the war to follow every 
whim or fantasy of someone connected 
with the administration, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
DIRKSEN] is one of the Nation’s most 
eloquent orators. His reference to those 
who from his own district had sacrificed 
their lives in this war was a very moving 
one—perhaps it brought tears to the 
eyes of some of the Members and in 
other surroundings and under other cir- 
cumstances it would be very appealing, 
but here on this floor, addressed to the 
Members of this House, it was just—just 
another Fourth of July oration. When 
he intimated that those of us who did 
not vote for this bill were letting the 
fighting men down and would be so char- 
acterized by those men, he was talking 
nonsense. 

Before me I see a gentleman who came 
to this House this month who has four 
sons in the service and who intends to 
vote against this bill because he believes 
the bill will lessen—not increase—pro- 
duction. No wilder stretch of the imag- 
ination can justify the thought that that 
man, with four boys in the service, is let- 
ting his own flesh and blood down. He 
intends to vote against the bill because 
he sincerely, honestly, believes in so do- 
ing he is voting for increased produc- 
tion, 


Nor can I follow the argument of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH]. He used many words but boiled 
down, his thought is, at least as I under- 
stand it, that General Marshall having 
spoken, we should blindly follow him, 
even though the issue was not one of 
military strategy or method, 

If the general should ask the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WapsworTH] 
to produce an additional thousand gal- 
lons of milk from his great dairy herd 
on that magnificent farm of his, would 
the gentleman turn over to General 
Marshall, or some officer appointed by 
him, the management of the herd, the 
feeding, the milking, the processing of 
the products? My guess would be that 
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he would say, General, you will get your 
milk and my men on the farm and in the 
dairy will see that you get it. 

Let the generals and the admirals di- 
rect the fighting; let them tell us what 
they need, then leave it to the civilians 
here at home, who are just as patriotic 
as members of the General Siaff, to get 
for the armed forces the things the Gen- 
eral Staff tells us are needed. The task 
of the General Staff in directing the 
course of the war is so big that it has no 
time to waste in telling the farmer how 
to grow potatoes, the worker and the fac- 
tory operator how materials needed for 
the carrying on of the war are to be pro- 
duced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HoFrr- 
MAN] has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BarpvEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
my 10 years in this body I have consumed 
very little time on this floor, but I am 
moved to say at least a few things about 
this bill. 

Let me say at the outset unless this 
bill accumulates too many warts in the 
shape of F. E. P. C., and so on, I shall vote 
or it. Iam going to vote for it if they 
tack on some things that I do not like, 
for the simple reason I am willing to 
bury my personal feelings about some 
of the smaller issues, and walk up square 
in the harness in these extreme times. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BARDEN. I hope the lady will not 
disturb me. . 

I have listened to some great speeches 
here today. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. THomaAson], the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. WapswortTH], the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and 
others; but certainly those three stand 
out. They were utterances of real 
statesmen. I cannot agree with the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLEcK] 
who consumed the major portion of his 
time in pointing out things that had gone 
wrong in the past. Yes, we have made 
mistakes, and we are going to make some 
more. That is not inconsistent with the 
history of the gentleman from Indiana 
or myself. We both have made mistakes. 
The gentleman frcm Indiana complained 
of extreme measures, These are extreme 
conditions and it requires extreme 
measures to cope with them. I have 
been receiving some mail lately. I have 
a letter in my pocket now from this boy 
who wrote in December that they were 
rationing shells on the western front 
more carefully than we were rationing 
sirloin steaks in America. I for one will 
not take that lying down. I am at least 
going to try to help relieve that situation. 
This bill will not hurt any good American 
citizen who is willing to do his part in 
this war; it will not inconvenience him. 
But I say here and now: If there is a 
man in our midst, be he workman or not, 
who is able and in position to make a con- 
tribution toward the winning of this 
war but will not do it voluntarily, he 
should be made to do it, and then if he 
persists in his refusal, remove him from 
the society we seek to protect. That is 
how keenly I feel this situation. 





I am. not -willing to pit my judgment 
against the Marshalls and the Kings and 
the men who come in and tell us what 
they must have in order to win the war. 
No; I will not do that. 

When we started this war we loaded 
on to the war wagon social gains and 
economic progress and folks began to 
make money and the party was on. 
What a terrible hour this is that a Mem- 
ber of this body could unfurl a sheet 
bearing as many names of fine young 
men who are casualties as did the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. As far as I am 
concerned I say: “Close the party.” 
This sLould have been every man’s war 
from the very beginning. For 25 years 
I have said that if we ever had another 
war it should be every man’s war and not 
5 percent of the men go to the front 
to fight and 95 percent stay home and 
make money. I have always felt that 
way and now on a day like this we need 
more men in, the plants. More men in 
the services and the workmen’s rolls are 
dwindling, yet we come here and say we 
must not use compulsion, we must not 
coerce anybody, we must not inconven- 
ience anyone. No; some would claim 
convenience, comfort, and plenty. This 
is a day of service, and this is the day 
when I believe we have an opportunity 
to draw this war a little closer, a little 
nearer to a successful conclusion. If it 
did not bring the war to a conclusion 
more then 1 hour earlier, then according 
to the casualty lists that have been left 
on my desk every day for the last month 
tnere wouid be several hundred lives cf 
fine young men saved, and I am willing to 
try the remedy. Who are we to begin 
to question the recommendations that 
have come to us? We are playing for 
table stakes. If we lose, we lose ail. 
When we win, we win the right to con- 
tinue to live as free, honorable, decent 
citizens as we have always striven to be. 
Even the possibility of their being right 
should command our respect, our atten- 
tion, and our support. Too many have 

een content with assuming that the boys 
on the foreign fronts can win somehow. 
They always have. We have two fronts 
in this war, the home front and the battle 
front. The home front must stand firm 
and not give ground to the enemy. 

This may be somewhat repetitious, but 
I sheuld certainly like to have scmeone 
who is of a different opinion try to 
answer the arguments presented by the 
gentleman from Illinois. I want some- 
one to step down in this well and take 
the speech of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen], the speeches of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorRTH] and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THomAson], and attempt to answer 
those speeches. I do not see how they 
can be enswered. I believe I know what 
the people of America, the good citizens 
of America, are willing to do. I do not 
think all of them realize the seriousness 
of the hour. I regret that every citizen 
in America could not have the informa- 
tion that was given us at the Library the 
other day ty General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King, but these wiser than I say it 
would not be proper to pass that infor- 
mation out. 

Mr. Chairman, the very talk of this bill 
is doing some good. It may be an un- 
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loaded gun. But I think it will work 
with anything like sensible administra- 
tion. It will be a great coniribuiion to 
the war effort. I intend to support the 
bill and I hope the House will pass it 
overwhelmingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlemen has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [ Mr. O'Hara). 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate that no one approaches consid- 
eration of this bill with a more disturbed 
state of mind than I do. I spent most 
of Sunday studying and going through 
the entire record of the hearings and in 
studying the bill and the report. I con- 
fess to you that I have never seen dur- 
ing the time I have been here so little 
justification in the record for such a 
bill as we have before us today. 

On the other hand, I have been here 
long enough to realize that there ere 
certain things outside of the record of 
which I have my own knowledge, in- 
formation and observation on which to 
come to some conclusions. I am frank 
to say that this bill does not reach.some 
of the viciousness which exists in cer- 
tein of our preduction conditions and 
which necessitates either administrative 
or legislative action. Isay that to you in 
all seriousness. I recognize that there is 
@ great argument against this bill and I 
find myself in agreement with much 
which has been said against the bill, 
except when I get back to the one final 
question. 

I do not think we need this bill for 
95 percent of the fine labor that has 
made the greatest production possible 
in this country. I do not think we need 
it for the farmers who have worked 12, 
14, and 16 hours a day. I refuse to say 
that this bill means we are attempting 
to stigmatize that kind of people. Sadly 
we are trying to hit at a very small 
minority, or the small problems which 
may become the large problems as the 
war goes forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I was tremendously 
moved by the powerful end emotional 
appeal made by my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen}. I 
think it was probably the greatest emo- 
tional appeal that I have heard since I 
have been in the House. Before I heard 
that speech, the thought that went 
through my mind again and again was 
that I had to face some day a corporal 
who was over in the Infantry in Ger- 
many; I had to face a little gunner on a 
bomber; I had to face the thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of boys like 
unto them who are in this service either 
in Europe or in the Pacific, and that I 
had to answer them some day if I chose 
to vote against this bill. I cannot find 
enough arguments to cause me to vote 
against this bill. I recognize, and I am 
not criticizing anybody who does vote 
against this bill, that it is a legislative 
mess. It is a mess which we, as Members 
of the House, are not responsible for. 
But I still come back to the propesition 
that I am just as suspicious of the mo- 
tives behind this bill as I am suspicious 
of the administration of it. I still can- 
not say “No” to the principle that we 
have got to have this or we have got to 
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have that in connection with the war 
effort. I do not think some of them 
know any more about it than I do, I 
am sorry to say, but nevertheless that is 
their responsibility. I believe that my 
responsibility begins and ends when I 
vote according to the best of my convic- 
tions. I think I have stood here and 
voted when there were as few as four of 
us who voted asI did. I happened to be 
one of 16 who voted against the draft of 
the 18-year-olds, and I have never re- 
gretted that vote. 

I hope we can bring out a better bill 
than we have now. I have come to the 
definite conclusion that I refuse to be put 
in any compromising situation, and I 
take the responsibility of answering to 
my people back home for my vote, but I 
am going to vote for whatever bill comes 
out of here. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield to the genitle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. It occurs 
to me that there ought to be a compro- 
mise on that. I come from the Middle 
West. If you recall, that is the birth- 
place of the Republican Party; where the 
Republican Party started up on a some- 
what similar issue. This forced labor 
will never work in the Middle West. You 
cannot get the production. But on the 
other hand, it may very well be true, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WenswortH] said, that in that section 
forced labor is the only answer, and the 
same may ke true with the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmitH]. Why could 
not this matter be left to State rights? 
Has the gentleman studied that question 
at all? Our people seem to be different. 

Mr. O’HARA. Let me answer the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois in this way: I 
think that this is purely a psychological 
piece of legislation. It is psychological 
as to what we are trying to get at, if I 
may say so to her, to try to get certain 
people into this war work, and it is, I 
think, psychological to the boys over 
there who have been fighting in the mud 
and the snow of Europe, or the mud and 
heat of the Pacific. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Do not for- 
get that this bill is going to affect their 
fathers and mothers. They do not want 
forced labor here like they have in Russia, 

Mr. O’HARA. I have the same fear 
that the geritlewoman from Illinois has. 
I have the same fear, but I am still going 
to vote for it. 

Mr. BREHM. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. BREHM. Is it not true that the 
nations who have this type of legisla- 
tion, this system, are losing the war, and 
are we now to admit that our democratic 
system is all wrong? They have been 
telling us it is all wrong for a number of 
vears. Are we now to say it is all wrong 
and we must adopt their system in order 
to defeat their system? 

Mr. O'HARA. My answer is that I 
hope we never reach that point. Un- 
fortunately, however, we have taken too 
many pages already in legislative ways 
from the books cf other forms of gov- 
ernment, in my opinion. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe the greatest national 
service act this Nation has ever had or 
ever will have is the determination of a 
free people to remain free? 

Mr. O’HARA. That is exactly right. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The_ gentleman 
has said that this bill has solely psycho- 
logical objectives. Does the gentleman 
believe there was some psychology in the 
mind of the man who told the teamsters’ 
union on September 23, prior to the elec- 
tion, that labor and management had 
done a magnificent job? Was there psy- 
chology in his mind when he lauded la- 
bor for the fine support on the home 
front they had given our boys in the 
front lines? Was that psychology, too? 
Was that inspired by psychology? 

Mr. O’HARA,. I am sure the gentle- 
man’s question answers itself, but we 
still come back to the proposition of 
where are we going from here. Who 
knows? I do not know, I am frank to 
say. What will be the problem tomor- 
row I do not know. What will be the 
problem a year from now I do not know. 
General Marshall and Admiral King are 
sometime going to have to answer to the 
American people whether we did or did 
not extend ourselves too much. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the generosity of the gentleman 
in his allotment of time. 

Up to this time the debates on this bill 
have been very interesting, some have 
been eloquent and some have been pro- 
foundly persuasive and convincing. The 
entire membership of the House on both 
sides of the aisle have manifested great 
interest in these debates and they have 
indicated a great interest in the sub- 
stance and purpose of this bill. I am 
afraid that in some cases we may have 
lost sight of the merits and purposes and 
the ultimate consequences that may re- 
sult if the bill Should pass; and instead 
have allowed ourselves to be carried away 
by sentiments of loyalty to the military 
and naval leaders. 

There can be no issue raised between 
us with reference to our appreciation of 
the great genius and skill of our military 
and naval leaders. And again any one 
Member of this House is as loyal to and 
sincere in his appreciation of the efforts 
of those who fight and die as any other 
Member. Glorious have been’ the 
achievements of our men on the three- 
score battlefronts of the world. 

The report of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee which accompanied this proposed 
legislation also has extended itself on the 
wings of eloquence in an effort to bring 
support to this measure. In this report 
the committee says: . 

We must marshal our full strength and 
resources to keep the battlelines moving for- 
ward, It is unthinkable that we give the 
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men who are fighting and dying for us less 
than our full support. 

We must produce the weapons they need, 
in the quantities indicated, and on time. 


If we fail, our young men pay with their 
lives, 


By this language the proponents of 
this measure and those who prepared the 
committee’s report would, by inference 
at least, give the impression that anyone 
who might vote against this bill would 
fail our young men who give up their 
lives. With me I feel with all my heart 
that the best possible service I can render 
to those who are fighting the battles of 
our country on the battlefields and in 
the fields and factories of the Nation 
is to cast such a vote as I feel will be 
consonant with my oath to support and 
defend the Constitution and with my 
belief that a vote against this bill in its 
present form would be a vote that would 
encourage the fighting forces of our 
country by supplying them more ade- 
quately with the munitions of war. Iam 
supported in this viewpoint by an over- 
whelming number of the producers of 
the Nation—both large and small—and 
by an overwhelming majority of the 
faithful and patriotic workers in the 
shops and factories and fields of the 
country who have given expression to 
their opposition to this bill. 

What is the real purpose of this bill? 
Personally I feel that the real purpose 
of this bill is to make it a forerunner 
for a full and complete national service 
act which will be presented to Congress 
sometime later and to make it a forerin- 
ner of legislation providing for total con- 
scription. In other words, it is the fore- 
runner of regimentation by statutory en- 
actment. Such a regimentation will be 
more complete and more autocratic and 
more oppressive than is the almost total 
regimentation that now envelops the 
country by reason of administrative di- 
rectives. Those who support this meas- 
ure and who are largely responsible for 
the issuance of the report of the com- 
mittee, to which I have heretofore re- 
ferred, state in succinct language on page 
3 of their report just what this bill is 
expected to do. Let me read you what 
this report says: 

The measure is designed, as far as possi- 
ble, to encourage those of draft age who are 
neither in uniform nor in war industry to 
transfer voluntarily into essential work with- 
out formal order from their local boards. 


Let me dwell on this language a few 
minutes. This report says that this 
measure is designed as far as possible to 
encourage those of draft age who are 
neither in uniform nor in war industry to 
transfer voluntarily into essential work 
without any formal order from their lo- 
cal boards. A person of draft age who is 
neither in uniform nor in war industry 
can be easily reached by the draft boards 
now. 

Many months ago this Congress passed 
a Selective Service Act which has been 
in vigcrous operation all over the Nation 
since the time it was enacted. This Se- 
lective Service department has now had 
a great deal of experience with handling 
millions of men and it is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all phases of the problem of 
building up an army. Any man within 
the draft age who is neither in uniform 
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nor in a war industry is still within the 
draft and there is nothing in the world 
to prevent the draft boards of the Nation 
from taking any and all of these individ- 
uals if that is necessary. The only rea- 
son anyone within the draft age is not 
in uniform is because he is not physically 
fit or because he has been deferred. No 
doubt, a very large number of men could 
be taken into- the Army who have here- 
tofore been rejected because of physical 
disabilities and who could fill many 
places in the Army if they were assigned 
to limited service. No doubt, there are 
many men in the Army and Navy doing 
limited service that could be called to 
active service and their places could be 
taken by men who have been heretofore 
rejected for physical reasons. A ready 
example to which the papers of the coun- 
try have often referred is seen in the ath- 
letes who can play the most strenuous 
athletic games, including football, yet 
who have been rejected for Army service 
because of physical disabilities. They 
may be physically unfit for all military 
purposes but they surely are physi- 
cally fit for some military duties. 
Likewise, no doubt, there are many 
thousands who have been deferred as 
technical men or as keymen whose util- 
ity in this respect may have changed 
from the time when they were deferred 
and they can now be recalled. It has 
been repeatedly stated on this floor that 
the Army and Navy will need 900,000 
additional men. This number can be 
made up without resort to force and 
duress and without resort to the passage 
of this legislation that would virtually 
transform our Nation from a nation of 
free labor into a nation of forced labor. 

I am not one who maintains that this 
legislation itself is unconstitutional. I 
am strongly.inclined to the belief that 
it would be constitutional because the 
Constitution provides that it should be 
the duty of Congress “to raise and sup- 
port armies” and “to provide and main- 
tain a Navy.” The Constitution further 
provides—it not only provides but it 
makes it the duty of the Congress—‘“‘to 
make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” 


It is because of these constitutional 
provisions that I am opposed to trans- 
ferring the problem and duty of raising 
and providing for armies and navies 
over to the generals of the Army and 
the admirals of the Navy. In justice 
to them, they do not ask for this power. 
Today, instead of spending our time in 
lauding the leaders of the Army and the 
Navy, we had better spend our time in 
impressing upon ourselves the fact that 
the Constitution places upon us as rep- 
resentatives of the people the responsi- 
bility of raising and maintaining armies. 
This is not only our privilege but it is 
our duty. The two strongest and most 
fundamental principles of the American 
Government are these: First, the prin- 
ciple of the power of the purse, and, 
second, the principle of the power of 
the sword. The Constitution explicitly 
gives both these powers to the Congress 
of the United States and when it does 
give to Congress these powers it at the 
Same time gives to Congress the re- 
xCI——-40 
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sponsibility. 'The admirals of the Navy 
and the generals of the Army cannot 
declare war. The President of the 
United States cannot declare war. The 
Supreme Court cannot declare war. The 
Congress alone has this power, and any 
man who was a Member of Congress the 
day after Pearl Harbor realized that 
not only does the Congress have this 
power, but the Congress has this respon- 
sibility. Likewise today as a Member of 
this Congress, I feel my responsibility 
keenly. I feel that I should not be 
carried away by eloquence and senti- 
ments and surrender the rights of the 
Congress over to any other institution 
of the Government under the spell of 
oratory and eloquence. Ours it is to 
assume this responsibility and I feel sure 
that this Congress is going to do so. 

I maintain that in time of war the 
Congress can call upon and employ all 
the resources of the Nation in order to 
defend the Nation and to insure its per- 
petuity. It is by reason of this power 
that the Congress has been able to reach 
out and to select the young men of the 
Nation and to compel them to come for- 
ward and serve as soldiers. That is 
what the Constitution meant when it 
said that the Congress had the power 
to raise up armies. The Congress like- 
wise has the power to take the civilians 
and to take the property of civilians, if 
necessary. So far in the history of the 
Nation the most that Congress has ever 
done is to draft the manpower of the 
Nation within certain limitations. Just 
a little over 3 years ago we started from 
nothing and have built up probably the 
greatest Army in the history of the world 
and without a doubt the greatest Navy 
in the world. We have done this with- 
out compulsion except the compulsion of 
the draft. Surely with the great and 
magnificent start we have in production 
and with the great Army and Navy we 
have, we surely can carry on without 
resorting to forced labor and without 
confiscation of property. 

We have set up a great organization 
known as the selective service, or more 
generally known as the draft. All over 
the Nation men have sefved on these 
draft boards. That service has been a 
most thankless one. On the draft 
boards of the Nation have appeared 
many sincere end patriotic individuals. 
They know by this time all about prac- 
tically every person within their respec- 
tive districts. They Fnow who are pa. 
triotic and courageous, and likewise they 
know who are slackers and cheaters. 
What we need is a strong, assertive atti- 
tude by those who have the power to 
enforce the draft laws of the Nation. 

We also have set up in our country by 
legislation what is known as the Man- 
powcr Commission. The very duties of 
this Commission are the duties that are 
sought to be taken over under the pro- 
visions of this bill. If this bill passes 
there can be no justification for the con- 
tinuance of the Manpower Commission, 
On the other hand, if this bill is defeated, 
the Manpower Commission can set forth 
in @ couragccus and assertive manner, 
together with draft boards acting like- 
wise, and within a few days the required 
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number can be secured for the armed 
forces of the Nation. Why do I make 
this positive statement? Because I know 
that these two organizations feel that 
they can do this job if they are given 
the proper opportunity, encouragement, 
and support. 

We have heard much today about the 
manufacture of munitions of war. I 
would not cast an aspersion on the work- 
ers of the Nation because there is no 
question but that the farmer and his 
wife and his children all over the Nation 
have worked harder in the last year or 
two than ever before and have produced 
more. The same can be said of the coal 
miners and the same can be said of the 
restaurants, the railroads, and in fact 
about everybody, including the little 
shopkeepers who have been trying to 

*keep their stores in operation. I do not 
know that the same can be said of many 
of the large factories, especially those 
that have been operated exclusively un- 
der the direction of the Government. I 
hear many complaints from many people 
that many of the workers in these plants, 
maybe not through any fault of their 
own, have been wasting a great deal of 
time and have been what we commonly 
call loafing. I daresay that much of this 
has been due to the fact that too many 
men and women have been employed. 
In many instances the management has 
been lax because it was spending Gov- 
ernment money and knew just how far 
it could go and what it could do in that 
respect. 

So, Mr. Chairman, with the finest feel- 
ing toward all those who disagree with 
me, I still maintain that it is not neces- 
sary at this time to embark upon a new 
pregrem involving force and duress. 
Never yet have the springs of American 
patriotism gone dry. I do not think they 
have gone dry now. Let us not be so 
anxious to embark on this program when 
it is not necessary and when the em- 
ployers of the Nation and the workers of 
the Nation say that they can and will 
meet every demand made upon them. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa |Mr. DoLLIvER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, prior 
to the consideration of the May bill now 
before the House of Representatives I 
wrote to all of the 16 selective-service 
boards in my district, asking for their 
comments upon the proposed legislation. 
I have received answers so far from 12 
of the 16 boards, and to assist in the de- 
bate on this subject quote from several 
of them. The Sixth Iowa District is an 
eacricultural district and the selective- 
service boards are concerned principally 
with selecting men for the armed services 
from farm communities. Following are 
the quotations: 

Just a word to give you our view of the 
draft situation now before Congress. We are 
not so interested in inducting all our farm 
boys who are under age 30 as we are to be 
able to reclassify ourIV-F men. Of whom we 
have between three and four hundred and 
we presume there are a like number in most 
counties. Men who have been turned down 
at the pre-induction stations as long ago as 
1, 2,3, and 4 years. Men wio have kept right 
on with their personal work and business, 
many of them in heavier work than they 
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would be subject to in the United States 
Service. Truck drivers, auto repair men, gas 
station attendants, clerks, grocers, insurance, 
pool hall, bowling alleys, etc. Men perfectly 
fit for anything except combat service and 
training. Men in non-essential activity. 
Men turned down by too high physical stand- 
ards, by the medical exam doctors, the ma- 
jority, for some small ailment that could, if 
necessary, be corrected in a short time by 
Army doctors. These men could just as well 
be working for Uncle Sam in noncombat 
service, releasing more able men for more 
important duties. 

We trust such a law can be passed, that 
would compel the examining doctors to lower 
the standard, and require induction of IV-F 
men. 

As to the II-C men of draft age deferred 
for farm work, we are now skimming the 
farm help and calling many more of the farm 
boys than formerly. But aiming not to de- 
plete a farm of necessary help where it would. 
cause that land to stand idle. We are induct- 
ing them, leaving barely enough help to get 
along making the fathers and those who are 
left get right down to bedrock to get crops 
in, harvested, and the work done. 

However, it would be folly and would not 
justify the expense to send all II-C men up 
to age 30 for a physical exam. Knowing they 
could not all be inducted even if passed. It 
could not be a group induction, would have 
to be sorted out—taking those we know can 
be spared and deferring those whom we know 
could not. We feel we must abide by the 
Tydings amendment, or at least, until it is 
repealed. We can see no good purpose in 
having all II-C men under 30 examined, if we 
are not going to induct all of them. 


Just at present, what we are mostly inter- 
ested in, is 425 IV-F men, many of them 
young, who could just as well be in limited 
service in the Army, as to be lying around 
the pool halls and beer parlors or in non- 
essential activity. 

We do know that there is a certain amount 
of wasted manpower walking our streets with- 
out thought from them of how they could aid 
in the war effort. Unfortunately the ma- 
jority of this type of manhood is outside of 
the jurisdiction of the local boards. In other 
words, they are men over age 38. They won’t 
work in defense industries nor will they help 
out in agriculture. Something should be 
done to force this type of labor into critical 
or essential work. 

It would seem that as much authority 
should be given by law to direct rejected and 
limited-service registrants into work in sup- 
port of the war effort as is exercised in direct- 
ing able-bodied men into the armed services. 

This board is being asked to take every 
replaceable man under 26 years of age off 
the farms. Men over 38 years of age, rejected 
and limited-service registrants cannot, under 
present regulations, be ordered to replace 
these men, nor to replace other able-bodied 
men who are ordered for induction. 

This board is of the opinion that there can 
be no other decision than to grant permis- 
sion to exercise authority to demand men 
in the above-named categories to do their 
part in support of the war effort. 

* * * If qualifying young men can be 
selected and inducted into the armed forces, 
it should follow that qualifying men should 
be drafted into industry and agriculture. 

We would like to see a law enacted—and 
we believe all other selective-service boards 
would, too—where the IV-—F’s could be placed 
in agriculture to release many of the 18- 
through 25-year-old registrants, and it 
wouldn't be out of place if the selective- 
service boards were given authority to draft 
men up to 08 years, or even 45 years, for farm 
work; that is, for seasonal labor, whenever 
needed. For example, men in that latter age 
group could be assigned to work for so many 
hours a week to help the shortage of farm 
workers. A regular schedule of hours could 





be set up so that all men in that age group 
would be contributing to getting the food 
production required, and yet the younger 
men would be available for the armed forces. 

We have in this city one of the worst cases 
of nonessential employment, taking em- 
Ployees away from necessary business, and 
there is nothing can be done about it until 
you Congressmen do something. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. GERLACH]. 

Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed National Selective Service Act 
pending before our House requires our 
most careful consideration. It is one of 
the most important and far-reaching 
pieces of legislation that we have had to 
consider since the beginning of this war. 

I have conducted a survey among many 
war workers, industrial leaders, and 
farmers, and have garnered much infor- 
mation which has convinced me that 
this piece of legislation is vicious, un- 
American, and entirely unnecessary. 

If it is true that only about 700,000 
workers are needed to put war produc- 
tion on a basis that will meet the re- 
quirements of the armed services, I am 
convinced there are many thousands of 
men in Federal agencies that can be de- 
leted from the pay rolls without effect- 
ing the efficiency of those departments. 

In my survey with workers in certain 
war plants I have been told that in many, 
many instances they do not have enough 
work to keep them busy for even 40 hours 
a week. 

Many examples have been cited in war 
plants where men in certain departments 
stand around with nothing to do, while 
in others there is a decided shortage of 
manpower, but management will not is- 
sue transfers to those men in overstaffed 
departments so that the shortages in 
others may be overcome. Such a hoard- 
ing of manpower by some industries en- 
gaged in war work on a cost-plus basis is 
causing such adverse criticism and low- 
ering of the morale of labor that it will 
be difficult to convince them that legis- 
lation of this kind is necessary. 

Our country is in a great crisis and our 
liberty and very existence are at stake. 
So deeply do I feel on this subject that 
I believe it is not too much to expect that 
for the duration employers, employees, 
and unions on the home front should 
make a determined effort to adjust their 
labor disagreements without resorting to 
strikes and lock-outs. 

Selfishness, arrogance, intolerance of 
the rights of others, self-interest and 
unwillingness to compromise should dur- 
ing this emergency be all subordinated 
for the common good. It may well be 
that an interruption at this time in the 
fiow of any goods may directly or in- 
directly affect our armed forces, thereby 
resulting in added loss of life or in pro- 
longing the war. As good American citi- 
zens none of us want that to happen. 

The peacetime privilege of engaging 
in prolonged labor disputes should be 
voluntarily suspended for the duration. 
A tribunal has been established to ac- 
complish peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes during the war emergency. 

Loyalty to our country and our fighting 
forces should infiuence disputants in 
such labor controversies to refrain from 
Waging a campaign against the use of 
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this machinery, but rather should lead 
them to make every effort to fairly pre- 
sent their disputes before this tribunal 
and then be guided by its recommenda- 
tions, even though no method is pro- 
vided for the enforcement thereof. 

I have a deep respect and admiration 
for the high-ranking Army and Navy 
officials, their opinions and judgment on 
military and naval affairs; but their sug- 
gestions on how to control civilian indus- 
try should not necessarily determine our 
national policy. 

A National Service Act at this time is 
unnecessary. If it is passed it will be 
the beginning of regimentation and en- 
slavement of small business, industry, 
and the American worker not connected 
directly with war industry. We have led 
the world in production as freemen, and 
it is my opinion that certain elements of 
our Government are attempting to lead 
us along the paths of totalitarianism 
against which our boys are fighting on 
the battle fronts all over the world. 

I am quite certain that if the people 
of this Nation were told the true facts 
and conditions that exist in the war in- 
dustries of the Nation, and if the Gov- 
ernment agency that administers the 
needs of industry would halt this un- 
necessary waste of manpower, there is 
no question that American labor, Ameri- 
can industry and American agriculture 
would do everything necessary to get the 
job done on a voluntary basis. 

I want to say to you that I have had 
years of experience in industry as a 
worker, years of experience in small 
business, and I believe in my honest con- 
viction that this bill will destroy the 
initiative that small business, small in- 
dustry, and the American workingmen 
in small industry have in this country 
todey. 

I have always voted and raised my 
voice for every bill that would actually 
help win the war, but I shall not vote 
for this bill because it is destructive 
of our liberties given to us by our Con- 
stitution and its Bill of Rights. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Iilinois [Mr. Ketry]. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr.Chairman, 
the yuestion before the House on the 
pending legislation is, whether or not 
production will be increased. 

I, for one, am of a different opinion. 
If I, for a moment, knew production 
would be increased, I would support this 
bill. 

I, like many, do not know just exactly 
what the need for this legislation may be. 
No widespread investigation has ever 
been made to learn what the needs for 
manpower in the various war plants in 
this country really are. 

I do know, however, that in many war 
plants in Chicago, right now and at the 
present time, are cutting back and reduc- 
ing their manpower, because they are 
waiting further orders from the War De- 
partment. 

I do know that war plants have been 
closed down in the past 3 months, be- 
cause their production has been re- 
stricted as the result of orders received 
from those in power here in Washington. 

One of the largest plants in Chicago, at 
this very moment, is laying people off 
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because the contract they received is ex- 
piring. This plant was especially built 
for war production, at a large sum of 
money, and they will have to practically 
shut down, until somebody here gives 
them the green light to go ahead on some 
future contract, if any at all—and I re- 
fer to the Studebaker plant. 

Having been out of Congress for the 
past term, one learns plenty about the 
allocating of war contracts. They are 
not always allocated to those best able 
to do the job, and in many cases they are 
given to war plants already loaded with 
war contracts, that cannot, and are not 
equipped to, turn out in production the 
type of material which a new contract 
calls for. Much delay is encountered by 
the prime contractor in subletting the 
subcontract under this system, whereas, 
if the contract were allocated to the 
plant best equipped in the first place; 
expediency would be the essence of deliv- 
ering the goods when most needed. 

In 1940, I was one of those who saw 
the danger of small manufacturers 
going out of business because they had 
no contacts in Washington, even plants 
which were capable of manufacturing 
much-needed equipment essential for 
war work. Somehow or other, they were 
not wanted and could not get any consid- 
eration by those who were in charge of 
this program, namely, the War Depart- 
ment and the War Production Board, 
and some day I am going to tell the story 
of what I encountered. Delay after de- 
lay seemed all right with them, until 
their friends were jockeyed into a posi- 
tion to receive these contracts, and 
everycne here knows that, while our boys 
went without much-needed equipment, 

If this legislation is deemed necessary, 
it has not been because of the fault of 
industry or of labor to deliver the goods 
when called upon, for citation after cita- 
tion has been conferred upon both for 
the splendid job they have been doing 
toward the war effort. 

I, like many others here, firmly believe 
this is a local problem and could be 
solved in communities where the need 
exists, for after 3 years of war I think 
the shifting of manpower has stabilized 
itself. 

If I can make myself believe that the 
passage of this bill will work, and is 
necessary, I would gladly support it. 

Compulsory labor is a denial of the 
very thing Americans are fighting around 
the world to preserve. 

Two years ago the President, in a 
message to Congress, asked enactment of 
labor-draft laws, primarily to prevent 
strikes. The marpower situation was 
more serious then than it is today, yet 
the problem was solved without such a 
law. 

Production will, in my estimation, suf- 
fer by labor compulsion, because there 
is no substitute for the initiative and 
willing effort of free men. Free labor 
and free industry are the combination 
that has made and can preserve our 
American economy—and, particularly, 
in war. 

What will be the attitude of the drafted 
man, working alongside of a voluntary 
worker, in a factory? Will it damage 
the movale of a drafted man, working in 
the kind of work he is not adapted for? 





Will it delay production? Of course it 
will. 

I, for one, do not wish to see the mili- 
tary authorities in control of production, 
or industry, because they do not know 
enough about it, and, based upon past 
performance, will not help. 

Yes, they are doing a great job in 
their own line of endeavor, and I con- 
gratulate them for their splendid ac- 
complishments, by the many victories, 
day by day. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
your indulgence briefly to discuss this 
bill. To me there are two propositions. 
First, is the bill necessary? Second, will 
the bill, if enacted into law, tend to 
equalize the measure of sacrifice? 

For the answer to the first question I 
accept the testimony of the Chief of 
Staff, General Marshall, and the Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral King. I 
have implicit faith in their ability, their 
judgment, their patriotism, and their 
integrity. 

A week ago this day I received a letter 
from a dear friend of mine who com- 
mands a company of infantry on the 
western front. I should like to read an 
excerpt from that letter: 


We are making progress, slowly, pain- 
fully, and at considerable cost. There are 
endless stretches of mud, mire, and filth and 
the low places are flooded. The scenes can 
never be adequately described. They have to 
be seen and endured to fully realize the con- 
ditions. And the rain or mist is constant 
and incessant. There are not outside 
clotheslines in this country. The clothes 
would rot before they could dry if hung in 
the open, and that is no exaggeration. 

We jumped off on this push on November 
8, and it has been the hardest yet, Our divi- 
sion is still in the line ever since we hit the 
beaches. It is too long without a rest. 

The worst part of the whole thing is that 
the war would now have been over, if we had 
not run cut of gasoline and ammunition in 
September. 

This is a statement of cold, hard facts to 
those of us who know. Now it will take 
longer and cost more. In front of us right 
now are the piil boxes, forts, and gun em- 
placements of the Siegfried line. 


That from one in the line. 

I support this bill for that reason if for 
no other. I believe it will tend to equal- 
ize the measure of sacrifice. I think to- 
day of those who lie beneath the sands 
of a hundred beaches in the South Pa- 
cific, those who lie beneath the ever- 
changing waves of the sea, who speak 
from underneath the sea. I think of 
those who lie beneath the ever-shifting 
sands of north Africa, who lie beneath 
the white crosses of Italy and of Nor- 
mandy and of Belgium, and of the others 
yet to come. The least we can do today 
is to try in some way to equalize the 
measure of their sacrifice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYL&. Tir. Chairman, I am dis- 
turbed and concerned; and because of 
that concern I do violence to that prece- 
dent which requires that a new Member 
should remain silent, 


I do not speak for General Marshall, 
er for the admiral of the fleets, or for 
the President of the United States; 
neither do I speak for the American sol-~ 
dier because no man is worthy of that, 
but I do speak of the American soldier. 
Mr. Chairman, Members speak of lib- 
erty, speak of justice, speak of sacrifice, 
speak of mother hearts and mothers’ 
concern, 

Sir, these hands are bloody with the 
blood of American soldiers that have 
been picked up during the past year wno 
know the price of victory. And I see 
crosses before me of American boys bear- 
ing names of men who could fill these 
empty seats one by one. I have seen 
great American bombers burst in a thou- 
sand burning pieces and have looked up 
and counted the parachutes. When 
there are only 8, and there should be 10, 
then you know the price of liberty. 
When you see the white crosses one by 
one, then you know where American 
mothers’ hearts are. 

I ask one thing: That before you vote 
for or against this bill you get out from 
under this artillery barrage of pros and 
cons, that you crawl on your belly into 
a foxhole with mortar fire all over you 
and the clattering of machine guns in 
your ears and think about it for a 
moment or two. I have searched this 
bill from beginning to end, Mr. Chair- 
man, but cannot find in it one single 
phrase that says that American labor 
must go to work under machine gun fire, 
or artillery fire, or mortar fire; that when 
his buddy with whom he is walking drops 
he does not have time to pick him up. 
I find in this bill not one word which 
says to American labor that it has got to 
live in the cold, in the bitterness and 
the bloodiness of battle. 

When the American soldier is told to 
pick up a machine gun, I want him to be 
able to reach back and get hold of a gun. 

When you vote for this measure, of 
course you will have to do something you 
do not like to do. I love liberty, freedom, 
and justice. I had the privilege and 
honor of offering my life, and when the 
American soldiers know that America 
has the same courage that they have 
they will be heartened. I pray that the 
American Congress will have the courage 
to shed whatever political blood is neces- 
sary to give them a boost. 

I do not know whether this measure 
will give the soldiers more guns or more 
ammunition, but I know what it will do. 
You are dealing in American hearts and 
American spirit. I know that it will give 
them a lift after 20 or 30 hard long 
months in the trenches. The soldier 
will have spirit there, if he knows we 
have the same courage to take the 
chance he did. 

Before you vote against this bill, get 
into the fox hole of your own conscience 
and see whether or not you ought to take 
a stand, or stab, at something for the 
American soldier. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The time of tha 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penne 
sylvania |[Mr. Ricu}. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanie 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therein a letter 
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I received from and one written to Wil- 
liam Green, American Federation of 
Labor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here on a very solemn occasion, a try- 
ing hour it seems to me, for we will 
have to determine what we shall do 
with what has been generally termed a 
war work-or-fight bill. I do not believe 
that there is anyone in the House of 
Representatives who does not want to 
do the right thing on this bill. The 
Members are more interested in the win- 
ning of this war and how to do it than 
anything else and they are giving every 
ounce of their energy and very careful 
consideration to aiding and assisting the 
men who are now on our far-flung bat- 
tle fronts. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to see one 
boy destroyed unnecessarily. I want to 
protect the boys in the fox holes, on the 
high seas or wherever they may be. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me we are getting 
off on the wrong foot in this bill. 

I have heard it stated yesterday and 
today with reference to this legislation 
that there is a superstition whether it 
will do just what it is intended to do. 
The authors seem to be very skeptical 
of its real value. There is talk about 
this bill being a psychological bill. If 
that is all you have to offer, and the 
majority feel that way, they should think 
twice before voting. I am desirous of 
doing the best for our people and the 
country. 

May I refer, Mr. Chairman, to the 
situation as I observed it last fall—Au- 
gust, September, and October—when I 
was at home attending to my own busi- 
ness. The thought in the minds of 
everybody was that the war would soon 
be over and it would not be long until 
Germany cracked, then things will ease 
up and we will be ready for reconversion. 
Everybody was told by Washington to 
get ready for reconversion. All the peo- 
ple back home talked about that. They 
were told the war was over—just about, 
The people were getting ready to cele- 
brate the day of victory. People in the 
cities wanted to know what we were go- 
ing to do in September and October 
just as soon as Germany collapsed. The 
administration led the people of this 
country to believe that the war was 
about over. That came from people in 
Washington. Why, oh, why? The 
American people were disillusioned. 
Hours and hours were spent in every city 
trying to find out whether we should 
celebrate on the same day, if the war 
ended before 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
or wait until the next morning. I was 
not for any hilarity—I wanted the peo- 
ple to go to their churches and thank 
almighty God—if victory came. 

You cannot blame people for leaving 
war jobs and trying to get into jobs 
whereby they can take care of them- 
selves in the future in permanent indus- 
try, because they know the war jobs will 
soon cease. That was the attitude of 
my people in the Fifteenth District of 
Pennsylvania. I say to you that we do 
not give the American public the oppor- 


tunity to go ahead and do the things 
that are necessary to win this war. If 
tlLis Administration had told the people 
that we were in a serious position and 
that we needed men to continue in in- 
dustry, free American labor would have 
stayed on the job and would have 
worked to that end, because they want 
to support the boys on the front; they 
want to save the lives of their men; they 
want to furnish the materials, the am- 
munition, the food, and the clothing that 
they need. The farmers were working 
hard and everybody was doing what they 
thought was the best thing to do. I say 
the responsibility was right here in 
Washington that they did not do more, 
It is not hard to point out those respon- 
sible for our condition. 

So what do we find? In December 
things were not going as good as we 
thought they ought to go with the war. 
The first thing we knew, Germany 
pushed through and they took a great 
deal of our ammunition and materials 
that were placed there for our own boys, 
and we were caught short. 

I insert here the letter of William 
Green, of the A. F. of L., and my reply. 

I received a similar one from Philip 
Murray, of the C. I. O. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., January 26, 1945, 
Members of Congress: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to 
express to you my personal and Official ob- 
jection to H. R. 1752, which is sponsored by 
Congressman May, chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs. This measure 
is highly objectionable to working men and 
women represented by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, all of whom cherish as @ 
common heritage the principles of freedom, 
liberty, and democracy. H.R. 1752 embodies 
within it the principles of totalitarianism, 
the substitution of governmental compulsion 
for voluntary action on the part of those 
who serve in the army of production. It is 
indeed contradictory for our armed forces to 
fight, sacrifice, and die in order to wipe out 
and destroy totalitarianism and the to- 
talitarian form of government abroad while 
at the same time through the enactment of 
legislation, we impose it upon free labor here 
at home. 

The manpower problem can be dealt with 
in a constructive way and solved—not 
through resort to compulsion and force—but 
instead, through the better utilization of 
available manpower. There is no shortage of 
manpower. It is a question of the proper 
utilization of available manpower. Labor 
stands willing and ready to cooperate whole- 
heartedly and completely in every way 
through constructive planning designed to 
bring about a full and complete utilization 
of available manpower. American workers 
have shown during the period which has in- 
tervened since Pearl Harbor that free, volun- 
tary labor can out-produce forced labor. 

The principle of force and compulsion 
runs through every section and line of H. R, 
1752. It has for its purpose the substitution 
of military for civilian control over those 
employed in all lines of industry. It is my 
opinion that if Congress believes that in view 
of the critical nature of the present war, it is 
necessary to make a comprehensive investi- 
gation and reappraisal of manpower in the 
United States, it should utilize the civilian 
agencies such as the War Manpower Commis- 
sion which has functioned so well and which 
has served so effectively. The duties of se- 
lective-service boards should be confined to 
the induction of draftees into the armed 
forces and the civilian agencies set up should 
be obligated to deal with the utilization of 
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available manpower. The civilian agencies 
which have been and are functioning so welj 
could deai with the problem of labor hoard. 
ing and labor assignments to war material 
production plants. They could also deal ef- 
fectively with critical areas where for vari- 
ous reasons local war manpower shortages 
exist. Because of membership training and 
experience in dealing with the war manpower 
problem ever since the War Manpower Com- 
mission was created, these men are qualified 
to act and serve in a more practical and sat- 
isfactory way than could any new agency 
which might be created. 

I respectfully urge that Congress follow 
this wise and constructive course in the con- 
sideration and enactment of legislation re- 
lating to war manpower and war manpower 
problems. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 


JANUARY 27, 1945, 
Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR MR. GREEN: I am in receipt of your 
letter of January 26, addressed to Members 
of Congress and naming the reasons why you 
oppose H. R. 1752, a bill to draft the man- 
power of this Nation for war work. 

I am very much interested in reading your 
reasons for opposing the bill, and think I 
can truthfully say that I could oppose this 
bill for the same reasons. It is for the same 
reasons that I would oppose this bill that I 
oppose many of the things the American 
Federation of Labor is doing in its compul- 
sion of free labor to join the A. F. of L., or 
the C. I. O., or any other union, before a 
job may be secured in industry. 

In the past labor organizations have done 
everything possible to force men to join 
unions, even against their will. I have always 
opposed that feature of labor unions. Un- 
derstand, I am not opposed to unions in the 
principle that if a man wishes to join it is 
his right and privilege, but I am opposed to 
coercion being used. 

The old saying, “You can lead a horse to 
water, but you can’t make him drink,” is 
quite applicable to many proposals in the 
May bill. You can put a chain around free 
labor and take a man to a job, but you can- 
not make him work, nor am I one who would 
want to force such a thing. If the American 
people are made to realize the necessity for 
war work, I think they will respond to the 
call of our Government. 

Now I realize that labor, through the A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O., have given their no-strike 
pledge to the Government. Yet the papers 
today carry the following news, dated Janu- 
ary 26 from Chicago: 

“Production at the Goss Printing Press 
Co., which holds Government contracts for 
war material including gun mounts and 
rockets, was at a standstill today as the re- 
sult of a strike called by the International 
Association of Machinists, district 8 (A. F. 
of L.). 

“Approximately 600 workmen were called 
out of the plant yesterday on the claim set 
forth by James McDonald, union business 
agent, that the company had violated an 
agreement made in October 1942, regarding 
employment of women.” 

Now if any disagreement exists, why do 
they not arbitrate instead of striking, when 
we need to produce guns for the armed 
forces? And if the pledge given our Gov- 
ernment is any good, you and other labor 
leaders should take the lead in stopping 
these strikes which are unnecessary. 

I shall be happy to discuss these issues 
with you any time, and shall be happy to 
discuss H. R. 1752. Now I say to you that 
for the same reason you do not want to 
shackle labor under the provisions of this 
bill, I oppose having labor shackled to the 
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point where men are forced to Join a union, 
I could write this same letter to the presi- 
dent of the C. I. O., and it is just as appli- 
cable to that group. 

Personally, I believe I am going to vote 
against H. R. 1752, for the same reasons that 
I oppose the penalties you put on labor when 
it comes to joining unions. I want to be just 
as fair as I know how, and also want to be 
patriotic in doing the things that are essen- 
tial in bringing about the successful and 
quickest possible end of this war. I hope 
that these principles will be carried out at 
all times, and that is what I am trying to 
stand for in the operation of government. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
Rocert F. RIcuH. 


The reason I asked to insert the letter 
of William Green—I might just as well 
have inserted the one from Mr. Mur- 
ray—in this Recorp, and my reply to 
him was this: I have always opposed co- 
ercion of labor, compelling them to join 
labor unions. I felt it was wrong to com- 
pel a laborer to do what he did not want 
to do himself. I have always taken the 
position it was wrong for a manufacturer 
to compel his people not to join a union 
if they wanted to. I believe in free labor. 
Iam an American citizen, and I want to 
believe that free America is the kind of 
America that we are going to get the best 
results from. So I do not want the 
C.I. O. or the A. F. of L. or you to believe I 
have to clear this with Sidney Hillman, 
because I am going to support now what 
the labor unions want. I do not want 
their support when I am wrong, nor do I 
want their support at any time, if I have 
to do it, to do the thing that is wrong. 
When I cast my vote for this bill it is 
not because I am seeking to get on the 
right side of organized labor. I am try- 
ing to do my duty asIseeit. I believe in 
organized labor, and I want to help them. 
But I do not believe in coercion. 

When we had the Executive order last 
fall compelling men to be frozen in in- 
dustry, we had more trouble with the 
people that worked in our industries 
than at any time in the history of our 
country, because they felt as if we were 
telling them they had to stay there, and 
then they wanted to find out if they 
could not move to other jobs, labor was 
not free. We never had any trouble, be- 
cause we always helped labor and coop- 
erated with them in the things that they 
did, and aided in their needs. Labor will 
do more work when free. Like the old 
proverb, “You can lead a horse to water, 
but you cannot make him drink.” You 
can take a free American laborer and 
put the chains on him and take him up 
to a job, but you cannot make him work. 
He resents it. It will take two men be- 
hind him to compel him to work. Thus 
the loss of manpower. You know what 
happened when they ordered the sit- 
down strikes. Why men sat down and 
did not do anything. Nobody could 
make them work. That is just what is 
going to happen here. But if you give 
every free American the opportunity and 
tell them the needs to try to help these 
boys at the front, you will find they re- 
spond. They are patriotic citizens; they 
know we are at war. Then after 3 or 4 
months, if there are any who do not re- 
spond and they refuse to work or to help 
the boys at the front, then I will be the 


first one to put the screws on them and 
make them work or fight. But I want to 
give therh the opportunity fifst. 

I think that this is a very serious time. 
I do not agree with everything that has 
been said on either side. No finer speech 
could be made than that made by my 
good friend the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. DitrKseN]. I liked his talk. He was 
talking about those boys. But he has to 
determine in his own mind what he 
thinks is best for those boys. I want to 
help them just as much as my good 
friend from Illinois, and I know he 
thinks I do. But I just disagree with 
him, and I have the right to do that. We 
all want to attain the same results. Now 
it is a matter of judgment we display in 
attaining that end. 

I think I am going to get better results 
if I vote against this bill which so many 
of you have said is not the kind of a bill 
you want but that you will try it. You 
will take a chance on it. I will bank on 
free labor; I know it will work; it always 
has worked in America. 

When the boys come back from the 
front, and I hope that every one of them 
will, I will say, “Gentlemen, I have lived 
in a free America all my life. There 
we give people the opportunity to do 
things. When we tell them there is a 
necessity to save our country, they will 
rise to the opportunity and will do what 
they think is necessary to save those 
boys. Convince them and our job is 
finished. When they go to a job in some 
manufacturing establishment, they will 
work at that job and give you all that 
is in them. They will produce on the 
farms all the foodstuffs they need and 
they will produce all the ammunition 
and shells and guns that General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King want.” 

I fee] confident that we will do that 
and do it in a better fashion if we do it 
through a free America and through free 
labor than if we do it through labor 
that is driven to the task. They drive 
labor in Pussia. They drive labor in 
Germany. That is autocratic govern- 
ment. Here in America we have always 
had freedom, we believe in freedom, we 
want freedom, we want to win the war, 
We will win the war. Tell free America 
what you want and labor and industry 
in America will produce it. Tell them 
the truth. No need now for camouflage. 
I am now and always have been against 
a dictator. I am now and always have 
been against communism. Iam for free 
America, I am for free labor—it is our 
country, it is our heritage. Give us lib- 
erty or give us death. Give us liberty 
and we will furnish for General Mar- 
shall, Admiral King, et al., and our boys 
guns, ships, ammunition, clothing, food, 
drugs. And we will keep what the boys 
ave fighting for—freedom. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe I have spent an afternoon 
in this House when I have heard quite 
such a great and constant appeal to the 
emotions cf the Members of the House, 
which probably will be extended through 
the press. The names that have come 
up in speech after speech have been 
those of General Marshall and Admiral 


King, then following that the statement 
that we must get the equipment to win 
the war into the hands of the boys over- 
seas. Following that there was some 
talk about meeting the boys when they 
come back. I do not believe General 
Marshall, whom we all admire, and Ad- 
miral King would want to tell this Con- 
gress how to increase production in this 
country kecause they have never been 
trained in production, they have been 
trained to do the job they are doing 
there now. 

I think it is time for the Congress of 
the United States to get down to bedrock 
and try to figure how we can meet this 
problem. Before we can figure out how 
we can meet this problem it is neces- 
sary, I think, to find out what it is. 

Someone has asked if there is not a 
compromise. I think there is a com- 
promise, one that can be based on actual- 
ities and on sound reason. I under- 
stand a substitute will be offered for this 
bill known as the Barrett bill, which I 
think may well be that compromise. It 
suggests that you look before you leap. 
It suggests that we empower the draft 
boards of this country, implemented by 
the various manpower committees, to 
make an investigation, to go into these 
plants to find out where we need the 
manpower, to find out where we have 
more manpower than we now need, to 
take testimony under oath, to make an 
investigation of the hoarding and wast- 
age of manpower, and, in connection 
with the Selective Service, to find out 
what is the reservoir of men in this coun- 
try and how to meet the production 
problems. 

Is it not sensible to approach it along 
that line instead of substituting emotion 
for reason in our debate? There is a pool 
of 18,000,000 men in essential war in- 
dustry today. There is a pool of 5,500,000 
men that are not. Under the Barrett bill, 
the substitute to which I refer, these 
5,500,000 men will be allowed to be classi- 
fied and to come in and sign whether or 
not they are willing to go wherever the 
war effort needs them. Does the Con- 
gress believe that less than 10 percent of 
these men are so unpatriotic they will not 
sign up when they get their first call to 
service through the local draft board 
with the power of public sentiment there 
on the home front surrounding them? 
I am one of those who will not believe 
that you cannot get 550,000 of those men 
out of the IV-F’s and others in this pool 
of 5,500,000 men. I think we can get 
550,000 men. Out of the 18,000,000 can 
we not increase that by 10 percent by 
opening the gates where there is a hoard- 
ing of manpower rather than pass this 
bill to drive more men to where there is 
more manpower now than is being used 
in some of the war plants? 

You cannot increase production by 
overloading plants that are already over- 
staffed. You can increase production by 
taking such surplus labor out of such 
plants and sending it to plants where it 
is needed. 

The May bill does not go to the core 
of the trouble. It will not help. It may 
if enacted reduce production on the one 
hand and add billions of unnecessary ex- 
pense to our national debt. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, before 
I begin my prepared talk I want to say 
in answer to the remarks made by my 
very dear and good friend who preceded 
me that he reminds me of, and his propo- 
sition vividly recalls to my mind, the 
old saying, “Nero fiddled while Rome 
burned.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering a 
National Service Act, as that is what the 
bill is called that we are now debating. 
It has been repeatedly said during the 
debate that this is not a perfect bill, 
and in that statement I agree, as the bill 
does not meet my approval in every re- 
spect. I realize, though, that the com- 
mittee that brought this bill to the floor 
of the House has been pressed for time; 
therefore, it is my opinion that if the 
demands were not so acute and the needs 
for such legislation were not so real and 
immediate as the hearings show the con- 
ditions to be, I am sure the committee 
could have and would have worked out 
a@ more concise and complete bill. 

The evidence, according to the hear- 
ings, shows an immediate need for a 
National Service Act now, and they have 
brought out the present bill under an 
open rule, and I believe we can improve 
the bill here on the floor by amending 
the same, which, I trust, will be done in 
one or two particulars, and if this is 
done, I can then in all good conscience 
support the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always favored 
and supported a Universal Service Act 
in time of war. I believe it is the fair- 
est way to carry on a war, as such an 
act requires all of the citizens to con- 
tribute to a war effort, and if I had 
had any say, such an act would have 
been included in the original Selective 
Service Act. It is coming rather late 
now, and I do not know what the suc- 
cess Will be in passing this act, but those 
who have the responsibility of carrying 
on our war to a successful conclusion say 
that it is necessary and that an imme- 
diate need for the same now exists. I 
believe they are in a better position to 
know the needs than we know here in 
the House, and for that reason I am 
willitig to accede to their wishes, as I 
believe a universal service act is the best 
means of bringing about an equitable 
contribution to the war effort. 

I have received letters from organiza- 
tions and from individuals protesting the 
passage of such legislation, and among 
one of the first arguments they make in 
opposition to same is that such a measure 
would be and is unconstitutional. Hav- 
ing given the Constitution some study, I 
cannot agree with them on this state- 
ment. There are two provisions in our 
Federal Constitution which, to my mind, 
authorize such legislation, and they 
are embodied in the terms of article I, 
section 8, where it states, “The Con- 
gvess shall have power to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” And under the 
same section, it is further provided 
“to raise and support armies.” It has 


been repeatedly held by our Supreme 
Court that that provision of the Constitu- 
tion, which authorizes the Cohgress to 
raise armies furnishes sufficient grounds 
for a National Selective Service Act for 
soldiers in time of war, and it will be 
noted that it is as much the duty of the 
Congress to support the armies as it is to 
raise them, and any means used, as pro- 
vided in the act before us, to support the 
Army we have raised by a national draft, 
is as constitutional as the original Se- 
lective Service Act. Not only is it con- 
stitutional, Mr. Chairman, but this act is 
fair, as I stated before, in placing the 
burden of carrying on the war on the 
shoulders of all of us—not just a part of 
us—and the passage of this act or of 
Similar legislation, in my opinion, will 
have a wholesome effect upon our ene- 
mies abroad. It will further illustrate to 
them, if we have not already done so 
on the field of battle, that we are in this 
thing to see it through and to bring it to 
a successful, victorious conclusion what- 
ever be the cost. 

I cannot understand how we can object 
to a draft law that will draft men to work 
to support an Army of men who have 
been drafted to fight for their country 
and, if need be, give their lives for it, in 
order that we on the home front might 
be free and that civilization might live. 
I cannot understand such patriotism, if it 
be patriotism. 

I can understand why some will object 
to the bill in its present form. I know 
they will object, and should object, and 
I object toit in its present form. It must 
be amended if it is to be a national serv- 
ice act and if it is to receive my support. 
Many think, and I think, that the short- 
age of manpower, if there is a shortage, 
is brought about by bungling on the part 
of the War Department and by strikes, 
absenteeism, loafing, and the closed shop. 
I have talked with hundreds of men who 
are working and have worked in de- 
fense plants, and they all complain bit- 
terly about the loafing of the men, and 
without one single exception they state 
that if they were permitted to work— 
that is, to do an honest day’s work— 
that from one-third to one-half of the 
men working could turn out twice the 
amount of work they are now and have 
been turning out. One man told me not 
more than 15 days ago that he had been 
on the pay roll 8. months, and that if per- 
mitted to do so he could have done as 
much in 3 weeks as he had done in 8 
months. If such information as I have 
received had come from only a few of the 
men that I have talked to there could be 
and would be some doubt about it. But 
when they all tell me the same thing in 
substance and effect, then I am bound 
to believe there is something to what 
they say. 

Another man told me that the only 
men in the plant where he had worked 
who were actually working were some 
old men who were in his opinion over 60 
years of age, who were doing more work 
than any of the employees in that camp. 
He said they would not loaf or agree to 
loaf, and that they were doing twice 
as much as the younger men. I could 
mame special case after special case 
where I have received information of 
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loafing in Government plants, but that 
will do no good at this time. It is water 
gone under the mill. It will not now save 
a single American soldier’s life. I bring 
it up here in order that something might 
be done in the future to limit such con- 
ditions. 

In my opinion there are now plenty of 
idle, men who are willing to work and 
who want to work, but they do not want 
to pay a tribute to a labor union in order 
to render a patriotic service for their 
country in time of war. They do not 
believe it is right for them to be forced 
to do so, and I do not believe it is right, 
and I do not blame them. The right to 
work and the freedom to work is a sacred 
right. It is just as sacred as any of the 
freedoms announced by our Commander 
in Chief—the decree to work for one’s 
livelihood is of divine origin, and for a 
labor union to collect tribute on that 
right and be upheld by our Government 
in so doing, does not, in my opinion, 
exemplify democracy or Americanism, 
To me it smacks of nazi-ism and fascism, 
and I say to you that if this Congress 
passes legislation that would force an 
American citizen to work and at the same 
time force him to pay tribute to a labor 
union or any other organization, for the 
right to work, and then, if he fails to pay 
that ungodly tribute, to make him a 
criminal and fine him $10,000, or put him 
in prison for 5 years, or both, such an 
act itself stinks of nazi-ism and fascism, 
and I will say that if such is done in this 
Congress, there never was issued in the 
history of the world, by any of the ruth- 
less dictators, a more undemocratic de- 
cree. 

For the last month or more the weekly 
newspapers in my home county have car- 
ried a one-eighth page advertisement for 
hands to work in a Government plant at 
Camden, Ark., and I have with me now 
two of the papers in my district carry- 
ing the same advertisement, although 
Camden, Ark., is some 350 miles from my 
home. This advertisement was for 
hands to work in a Government plant. 
I was told about 2 weeks ago that 15 
Texas men, some of them from my home 
county, went up to Camden to go to work. 
They were told that they were needed 
and could get jobs, but would have to 
clear with the union first. They then 
went to the union and the union wanted 
$150 from each of them as tribute money 
to clear them before letting them work. 
These men were descendants of those 
who gave their all at the Alamo. They 
were descendants of those who wore the 
blue and the gray. Yes, they had red 
American blood in their systems. They 
believed in the American principle of 
“millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” They refused to pay this 
tribute and went home. Do you believe 
they committed acrime? Certainly not. 
But if you pass this bill in its present 
form, you would by law or, I had rather 
say, by an act of Congress, classify them 
as criminals. The lexicographers of the 
world have agreed that the best defini- 
tion of law is a “rule of action command- 
ing what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong,” and I believe that we—that this 
Congress, as well as all others—should 
heed well this definition of law when we 
go to pass legislation, 
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I have in my hand here a copy of a 
letter that the Associated General Con- 
tractors of Highway Engineers of Texas 
had written, through their representa- 
tive, to the Under Secretary of War, 
Judge Robert Patterson. This letter is 
dated January 13, and I want to read 
you two paragraphs from that letter 
which, so far as I know, has not been 
answered, and I am sure that it cannot 
be answered satisfactorily: 

Tuesday, January 9, bids were submitted 
to Army engineers at Karnack on approxi- 
mately $500,000 for work around the ord- 
nance works. Before bids were opened the 
engineers announced that upon orders from 
Washington they would not be opened, be- 
cause there was reported to be a labor dis- 
pute. * * * The next day bids were re- 
turned to the contractors. One of them was 
called to the office of the operators of the 
ordnance works and told he could have the 
job if he would agree to do it with all-union 
forces. Upon acceptance of this arbitrary 
offer (which was a violation of the law), he 
wes given 30 days in which to force his regu- 
lar employees, who live in or near Marshall, 
Tex., to join a union or face discharge. 


May I ask you, does this illustrate the 
shortage of manpower, or does it illus- 
trate to you a wastage of manpower? If 
an amendment is adopted giving the 
American citizen the God-given right to 
work for the Government in time of war 
without having to pay tribute to a labor 
union, I am frank to tell you that the 
manpower shortage will be solved, and 
that within 10 days there will be plenty 
of hands to do all the work the Govern- 
ment wants. The American people de- 
mand that such a provision be in the 
Nationa! Service Act. In fact, it cannot 
be a National Service Act without such 
a provision. If it is put in the bill before 
us I shall gladly support same, but with- 
out such an amendment the act cannot 
represent the wishes of the American 
people nor the wishes of our boys who 
have been drafted to fight on the far- 
flung battle fronts. It would be just as 
American to require the draftees in our 
armed forces to pay a tribute to a labor 
union in order to fight for America as 
it would be to require civilians to pay a 
tribute to labor unions to work for Amer- 
ica in time of war. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Roe]. 

Mr. ROE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened attentively to those 
in favor and those opposed to this bill, 
H. R. 1752, which will amend the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, 
and designed for the purpose of mobpiliz- 
ing our civilian manpower in an all-out, 
immediate, and above all an imperative 
effort to help in the conduct of the war, 
and to prevent further bloodshed by our 
boys who are wondering right this 
minute why we are bickering over trivial 
flaws when they are stopping the bullets 
of our enemies without flinching and 
under conditions that may not be to 
their liking. 

I have heard the objections of labor 
to the bill, as voiced by Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Hines, and others, and every effort has 
been made in the committee to amend 
the original bill to satisfy those objec- 
tions. Possibly there may still be cer- 
tain objectionable features to the bill on 


the part of labor but none of these are of 
real serious consequence. 

Also, I have listened to the objections 
of business, as voiced by Mr. Crawford, 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and many of his objections have 
now been overcome, as well as the objec- 
tions of the agricultural people. In other 
words, the Military Affairs Committee 
has done everything within its power to 
offer to Congress a bill that will accom- 
plish the results for which it was in- 
tended with practically all of the objec- 
tionable features removed. Certainly no 
one wants to offend labor, business, or 
agriculture, but something must be done 
to increase the supplies to our fighting 
men and buoy their spirit. 

Much has been said about the waste 
of manpower in war plants, navy yards, 
and other places. lso, about the in- 
efficient use of labor, and in certain 
instances the hoarding ofit. All of these 
statements are definitely true. If we 
had a perfect situation as to the opera- 
tion of our war plants in the furnishing 
of both materials and labor, there would 
be no need for this legislation now. We 
have made mistakes, yes, plenty of them, 
and we will continue to make them both 
in industry and in government. The 
war came upon us suddenly at a time 
when our Nation was totally unprepared, 
but everyone here and throughout the 
world has paid tribute to American in- 
genuity, and the part played by indus- 
try, labor, and government in overcom- 
ing what seemed like an insurmountable 
task, but in doing it we have not attained 
perfection, and we never will. 

About a year agoI saw a beautiful war 
poster depicting the Army, Navy, Labor, 
and business marching arm in arm with 
great determination along the road to 
victory, and while it outlined perfect 
teamwork behind which the American 
people rallied, it was hard to keep all of 
the forces in step through no fault of 
their own. Rapid changes were made to 
meet new conditions. Implements of 
war became outmoded and designs of 
ships were changed, resulting in cut- 
backs, change orders, and the reconver- 
sion of our war plants from time to time. 
With these constantly changing condi- 
tions we could not help but have labor 
surpluses, lay-offs, and labor hoarding. 
The Army plan calling for the geographic 
distribution of cur war industries con- 
tributed much to our labor and material 
problems, but had this country been 
bombed or invaded, it would have proven 
a very wise and necessary decision. Still 
it contributed in no small way to our 
labor and production problems. 

In a change of circumstances we must 
change to meet the situation quickly, 
and that is how wars are won. Suppose, 
for instance, that we had no Selective 
Service Act and depended upon volun- 
tary enlistments to build our Army and 
Navy. Would it have reached its present 
size and the degree of efficiency that it 
has now reached? The answer is de- 
cidedly “No,” and the same holds true on 
the question of this legislation. Volun- 
tary recruitment will never do the job. 
Therefore it is imperative that our in- 
dustrial facilities and the home front 
keep pace with our war front. It is just 
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as essential to draft our labor forces to 
win the war quickly as it is to draft our 
fighting men. The cooperation of both 
means the only sure road to victory. 

Boiled down to bare facts, it is simply 
a bill designed to hasten the war’s end 
and save American lives. But it does 
more than that—it strengthens the spirit 
of our fighting men throughout the world 
at a time when they need it most. Iam 
one of your new Members who was never 
in this building until last week, having 
been in the armed forces until January 3. 

During my Army service I traveled 
many thousands of miles visiting war 
plants, Army camps, and hundreds of 
Government installations. I have seen 
mistakes made and manpower wasted 
both in our fighting forces and in indus- 
try, and this condition will continue to 
prevail because of the size of the job be- 
fore us and the sudden changes that are 
continually made because of war strat- 
egy. 

Labor and business do not like this bill 
and they are right. The agricultural 
interests also feel there are many things 
wrong with it, and certainly we must 
agree with them. Also I feel the same 
way about it personally, but this is the 
time for sacrifices. The legislation is 
only temporary legislation that is de- 
signed solely to give our Nation the 
“<xnock-out” punch that will defcat our 
enemies quickly and save American lives. 
Let us strengthen the spirit of our fight- 
ing men on every front and show them 
that we are wholeheartedly behind them. 
Let us end this war quickly without un- 
necessary bloodshed and bring them 
home to their dear ones. 

The provisions of this bill with all its 
deficiencies are needed at this present 
moment, and its goodnesses far exceed 
the few objectionable features that we 
may care to criticize. 

I urgentiy believe we should pass this 
bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. ButTLer]. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the ren- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Butter]. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, it is sel- 
dom you have to listen to me but on this 
occasion I must ask your indulgence for 
a few moments. This bill, H. R. 1752, 
as it now stands, looks very simple and 
those who prepared it no doubt have good 
intentions; but I do not think wheat they 
are seeking can be accomplished with 
this lezislation. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
all the authority it needs to correct the 
present labor shortage if they would co- 
operate with management and Icbor. 
What they would like to have is enough 
power to snap the whip and force both 
management and labor to submit to their 
ideas. Both management and labor as a 
whole say this legislation is not necessary 
and that it will not help the situation but 
will only delay production. I believe in- 
dustry and labor can and will and in 
many instances have already solved this 
problem and production is at its. peak, 
The people in labor and industry under- 
stand this problem more than anyone 
else. They are always working for labor- 
saving devices and, left to themselves, I 
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believe they could do a better job. I 
believe the War Department should stick 
to its own job of winning the war and 
not try to blame the reverses in Europe 
on labor conditions in this country. 
After the cancelation of contracts by the 
War Department last summer and fall 
people left their war jobs and sought 
other means of livelihood in less essen- 
tial industries. The War Department 
certainly would object to management 
and labor coming in and telling them 
how to run the war. These are two sep- 
arate and distinct professions but are 
interlocked to serve one purpose, that is: 
Win the war. I think the War Depart- 
ment and labor and management should 
work together, but try not to overlap or 
override one another’s jurisdiction. If 
they will cooperate and work together, 
we will get some place in winning this 
war. ce 

The only place where there is any real 
shortage of manpower is in a few of the 
undesirable trades where the wages are 
low and the work is hard and heavy. 
This could be corrected very easily and 
quickly by raising the standard to the 
standard of the other crafts with lighter, 
cleaner work and higher wages. 

I also believe that in many of the larger 
war plants there is a labor surplus, and 
that after a 5- or 10-percent allowance 
for turn-over this extra help should be 
released with a free hand to go where 
they think they can best find work 
suited to themselves. We want to keep 
free labor here in this country. We do 
not want to do anything to take the lib- 
erty they now possess from them. We 
do not want any of the European labor 
ideas placed as a yoke about our necks 
here in America. I have handled labor 
for a number of years, and have seen 
with my own eyes what has happened 
working on both cost-plus and contract. 
We can solve this problem and have a 
surplus of labor if we eliminate cost-plus 
after the experimental stage. Then we 
could contract the building of guns, 
ships, tanks, planes, and so forth, and the 
whole problem could be solved without 
any legislation. Or, is this legislation 
part of the program laid out to control 
civilian life? And that is one thing we 
must be careful of. While the boys are 
fighting for the freedom over there, we 
do not want to be responsible for losing 
them here. 

Please listen to sane, cool, common 
sense, and do not rush into something 
we do not need and that wiil be hard to 
get rid of once it becomes law. I am 
asking you to defeat this bill at the pres- 
ent time. 

The following is a quotation from a 
report of the Conference on Post-war 
Readjustment of Civilian and Military 
Personnel—I quote: 

Those in the services will constitute the 
only large group of persons over whom the 
Nation could exercise any degree of direct 
control, and it would be dangerous to sur- 
render the possibility of this control until 
post-war conditions are fully known. 


Is it possible that they want to place 
labor and civilian life in this same cate- 
gory and prevent the free movement of 
labor and civil life? Gentlemen, I ask 
you to defeat this unnecessary legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, again and 
again we were told previous to the elec- 
tion on November 7 that everything was 
moving along gloriously. And now we 
wake up a couple of months later and 
find nothing is moving along satisfac- 
torily. 

So the Military Affairs Committee 
rushes into action and submits to us 
H. R. 1752—work-or-fight legislation— 
amending the Selective Service Act, and 
I am fearful that if this legislation does 
pass that nobody will know what it is 
all about. 

Suddenly Selective Service wakes up 
and finds we have to have 900,000 more 
men. 

Now, we are not the only ones fighting 
this war. We have the Allies with us. 
What about finding sources of supply of 
manpower from the Allies instead of 
concentrating right here in this country, 
digging up all the manpower necessary 
to fight the war? 

What about the 3,000,000 men I under- 
stand they have available in France, and 
what about the million men I understand 
they have available in Italy? Why not 
equip these groups and let them get in 
and do some of the fighting without dig- 
ging up another 900,000 men here? 

Certainly we all pay tribute to the Brit- 
ish Empire, its dominions, colonies, man- 
dates, and protectorates, in fact, all 
paris of the United Kingdom, for the 
magnificent effort, the courage, the for- 
titude, and brilliant performance of 
those men and women who have carried 
on whether in Britain during blitz, Dun- 
kerque, Dieppe, north Africa, Italy, 
France, Germany, on all fighting fronts, 
a performance that has won for them 
the undying gratitude of the people of 
the world. 

However, let it be said that we, too, 
the United States, have played a megnifi- 
cent part and the fighting youth of 
American armies, with their determina- 
tion, fortitude, and courage, performed 
unbelievable deeds, turned what looked 
like defeat into victory, so we too have 
made an outstanding contribution and 
we are now in the final effort for a total 
victory which will lead the world out of 
this cataclysm of war in which it is now 
engulfed and.crush forever the ruthless- 
ness of the Nazi power. 

In this all-out war effort there should 
be equality of sacrifice among the Allies. 
The British people have made tremen- 
dous sacrifices and taken a terrific beat- 
ing, which we fully understand and real- 
ize, and we have responded to their ap- 
peals with everything at our disposal. 
But let it be understood that we have 
our American boys in this war, who have 
been and are fighting and dying in all 
parts of the world, and we, too, have suf- 
fered terrific losses in Germany, in 
France, in north Africa, in Italy, in In- 
dia, in China, in Burma, and throughout 
all of the South Pacific on all fighting 
fronts. 

So, when all is said and done, we are 
giving our all to the fullest extent of our 
ability in lend-lease equipment, ammu- 
nition, planes, and manpower. 

We have no imperialistic ambitions for 
acquisition of lands in any part of the 
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world and certainly we will not remain 
in China or India or Malaya or Singa- 
pore or north Africa or any part of 
continental Europe when this war js 
over. So we are fighting to maintain in 
the post-war world the economic life of 
other great nations and their people, 
Gladly and willingly we are doing our 
part. 

On the western front the ratio of 
troops is 73 percent American, 22 percent 
British, and 5 percent Canadian. 
Forty percent of the boys now being in- 
ducted into the service are 18 years of 
age. 

Yet, the Dominion of Canada, our 
neighbor, with a compulsory military 
overseas service law on the books as of 
August 1942 failed to take action for the 
conscripting of men for overseas duty 
unless they volunteered, that is until 
December 1944 when 15,690 men were 
ordered shipped out, and, 7,800 of them 
failed to report, according to news re- 
ports. 

Upon inquiry I find in Canada that the 
draft for military duty covers men from 
181% to 42 years of age, inclusive. Until 
December 1944 drafted men were not sent 
overseas unless they volunteered in spite 
of a law that provided that they could 
be sent out for active overseas duty. 

Originally the Canadian law, the Na- 
tional Service Mobilization Act of 1940, 
had provided that services of drafted 
military men would be confined to Can- 
ada and the territorial waters thereof. 
This act was amended by the National 
Resources Act of 1942 repealing section 
3 of the original act which became a law 
on August 1, 1942, following the plebiscite 
of April 27, 1942; although this law was 
made operative through an order in 
council. 

The opposition with which it met upon 
the occasions of debate was such that 
it was not put in effect until December 
1944, and you know the results. 

Now, let us take a look at Australia, 
who has turned in a magnificent per- 
formance but whose back was up against 
the wall a couple of years back and was 
begging us for men end supplies to repel 
the Japinvasion. They had a law which 
read: 

That members of the defense forces who 
are members of the military forces shall 
not be required, unless they voluntarily agree 
to do so, to serve bey~nd the limits of the 
Commonwealth or any territory under the 
authority of the Commonwealth. 


This act was changed in February of 
1943 to take in a little additional terri- 
tory known as the Southwest Pacific 
zone, which about covers New Guinea, 
parts of Borneo and Netherlands East 
Indies, or the approach to Australia from 
the north. 

Here is the law: 

Defense (Citizens Military Forces) No. 2 of 
1243 


An act to authorize the service of members 
of the citizen military forces in the South- 
west Pacific zone for the duration of the 
present war 
Be it enacted by the King’s Most Ezcel- 

lent Majesty, the Senate, and the House of 

Representatives of the Commonwealth of 

Australia, as follows: 

1. This act may be cited as the Defense 

(Citizens Military Forces) Act of 1943. 
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2. This act shall come into operation on 
the day on which it receives the royal assent, 

3. In this act “the Southwestern Pacific 
zone” means the area bounded on the west by 
the one hundred and tenth meridian of east 
longitude, on the north by the Equator, and 
on the east by the one hundred and fifty- 
ninth meridian of east longitude. 

4. Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Defence Act, 1903-1941, or in the Na- 
tional Security Act, 1939-1940, any member 
of the citizen military forces may be required 
to serve in such area contained in the 
Southwestern Pacific zone as is specified by 
proclamation, and the power to make regu- 
lations in pursuance of those acts, or either 
of them, shall extend to the making of reg- 
ulations in relation to any such member so 
required to serve in that area, and to the 
service of the member in that area. 

5. This act shall continue in force until 
the expiration of 6 months after Australia 
ceases to be engaged in hostilities in the 
present war, and no longer. 


Or in other words, if we get caught in 
the Philippines and need some help, no 
Australian troops, as I understand it, 
could be sent in to give us a lift unless 
they personally volunteered for active 
overseas service beyond the territorial 
limits set up in this act. I am of the 
opinion the Philippine Islands would be 
out of this zone. 

In South Africa, service in the defense 
forces was still on a voluntary basis in 
August 1944, 

Now what I cannot understand is 
that we have no hesitancy about sending 
our men anywhere—to any fighting front 
in any part of the world. 

I can take rather graciously the out- 
right sale of 58,000 American-made ma- 
chine tools which originally cost the 
United States $166,000,000 to the British 
Government for $31,500,000, but when it 
comes to these 18-year-olds who are 
fighting this war, and as a Canadian 
wrote me, and I quote: 

I regard it as a matter of principle—the 
principle of equality of sacrifice should be 
maintained. We cannot put up with the 
domination of the majority by minority on 
this principle when the minority viewpoint 
seems based on sentiment without any real 
basis of reason. 


I want it understood this is an attempt 
to interest our allies to put up their 
manpower on the same basis as we are 
because this is only fair to the Canadian 
and Australian boys who have done the 
fighting and dying and who have turned 
in records in north Africa, Dunkerque, 
and Dieppe that will live forevermore. 
Their valor will go down in the history 
of the world. And, it is a fact that the 
overwhelming majority of Canadians 
favor selective service and the voting in 
the plebiscite in 1942 was 2,945,514 yes, 
to 1,643,006 no. Some Canadians argue 
that a volunteer serviceman makes a 
better fighter than a conscripted man 
but let me tell you that any man lying 
in a foxhole with a machine gun splatter- 
ing around him who reaches out and 
touches a buddy does not care whether 
he be a volunteer or a conscripted man, 
high or low, rich or poor, Catholic, Jew, 
or Protestant; he is glad to have any 
man alongside of him. 

So, I am concerned about our 18-year- 
olds who are being sent into the lines 
with limited training and are being 
killed in action daily, 


Let me read from a communication 
from Canada. I quote: 

What number of men Canada has in the 
various theaters of war I cannot say. We 
do know some are in Italy, some on the 
western front, and some have been posted 
for other theaters. But what we are con- 
cerned about now is the presence in Canada 
of from 70,000 to 80,000 fully trained men. 
Some of them having been several years in 
the Army and who have been maintained 
in this country at a cost per year variously 
estimated as from $250,000,000 to $300,000,000 
of the taxpayers’ money. And these men are 
being kept in Canada because the order in 
council to authorize the sending of them 
abroad has not been passed. 


Well, after pressure, it was passed on 
August 1, 1942, but nothing was done 
about sending men overseas from this 
group until December, 1944. 

I have a great regard for the leadership 
of Prime Minister Churchill and Joseph 
Stalin, and I wish that we had their type 
in America to look after our interests. 

Recently I picked up the paper and 
read Hal Boyle’s article entitled “Yank 
Victims of German Atrocity Found in 
the Snow,” and I quote the article: 

The weeks beneath the snow have given 
some faces a set expression of eternity. But 
some lie with the mouth half open as if 
in protest. One soldier clutches his stomach, 
The back of another soldier’s head is blown 
off. One medic with a bullet hole through 
his red cross armlet lies starkly straight. 
Birds or small animals have eaten out his 
eyes. They have partly destroyed several 
bodies. 

A number of soldiers lie huddled together 
as if for warmth. The most lifelike is one 
young red-faced boy who lies on his back 
with a gloved hand raised childlike to his 
eye, as if to ward off a bullet or wipe away 
a tear, 


Sometime ago I got a communication 
from Canada, and I quote: 

By now we have an Army of somewhere 
between 70,000 and 80,000 thoroughly trained 
men. Some of them trained to a pvuint of 
utter weariness. But, they are draftees and 
unless, and until, the Government passes 
the Order in Council, they cannot be sent 
out of the county. 


Now, what the results might have been 
if we had had another half million men 
in the lines in the last Nazi push on the 
western front I cannot say; I do know 
it would have helped. Even if we had 
had another hundred thousand where 
the Germans broke through it would 
have been a great help and might have 
saved thousands of lives. 


The time has come to talk straight. ° 


Listen to what was said in an editorial 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Sun- 
day, January 21, and I quote: 


When it was discovered that volunteers 
were insufficient to fill replacement needs 
overseas and the Prime Minister King would 
do nothing about it, Defense Minister Ral- 
ston resigned. This brought Parliament 
back into the picture. The upshot was that 
instead of enforcing universal conscription 
for service anywhere as the Government had 
been empowered to do in the Plebiscite of 
1942—it was decided to draft only enough 
men for current needs. 

Back of this hedging, of course, was King’s 
desire to keep in the political good graces 
of Quebec Province from which his party 
draws the bulk of its support. Because of 
King’s timidity, because an unholy, un- 
satisfactory compromise, Canada is faced 
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with one of the most delicate situations 
that can confront any Nation in war—mutiny 
in the armed forces. 

The people, if not the Parliament, should 
realize that the only way to correct it is to 
send King over the fence and inaugurate a 
policy of full conscription. 


I think we are making in this country 
of ours a pretty fair contribution and I 
teke as proof the statement of Prime 
Minister Churchill when he said that 
American armies have done almost all 
of the fighting and have lost 60 to 33 
men to every one of theirs on the west- 
ern front since the Germans launched 
their bitter counteroffensive on Decem- 
ber 16. 

Now we are concerncd about where we 
are to pick up some $00,000 men. Let 
me say to the Members that if we had 
the same kind of a law on the books as 
the dominions have, there just wcu!d not 
be anybody over there fighting this war. 
What about these 3,000,000 Frenchmen 
and 1,000,000 Italians we hear about? 
Why not get them outfitted and equipped ~ 
and have them do some of the fighting? 

So, I say now that the dominions 
ought to go all out with their manpower 
like the rest of us and make no excep- 
tions, no reservations. There is no qucs- 
tion but what the Canadian people want 
such action. They indicated that in the 
plebiscite of 1942. 

There is no one in America who is not 
proud of Canada’s achievements in the 
war effort; not alone those of her fight- 
ing men but of her contributions from 
industry and agriculture. But, we are 
all in this war together and there should 
be no discrimination either in this Na- 
tion or in the British dominions, when 
a man is eligible, as to whether he should 
or should not be conscripted for overseas 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say it will not be 
the Atlantic or the Pacific that will pro- 
tect the sacred liberties enjoyed on this 
continent, but it will be all of us working 
together and fighting together to elimi- 
nate from the world the ruthlessness of 
Nazi aggression. 

We might as well be realists. All wars 
are economic wars. After World War 
No. 1, what happened? Let it not hap- 
pen after World War No. 2: waking up 
to find that we have been fighting a war 
not to bring about a just and lasting 
peace in the world but to protect and 
maintain the economic supremacy of 
other nations. 

I trust that the policies of His Majes- 
ty’s dominions, colonies, mandates, and 
protectorates will adopt the same policy 
we have and make no exceptions as to 
overseas service nor confine their fight- 
ing activities to any particular home- 
front sector. 

The next time we start a push on the 
western front let us have the manpower 
there to follow through and complete 
the job. 

As far as this bill is concerned I have 
reached no decision. I feel we are doing 
our share and are going all out. I would 
feel more inclined to support this legis- 
lation, if I believed we were not doing 
our bit, so let us not be stampeded into 
hasty legislation that we may later 
regret. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended, is amended by inserting at the 
end of such section a new subsection reading 
as follows: 

“(n) (1) In addition to the liability for 
training and service in the land or naval 
forces, every registrant between the ages of 
18 and 45 who is not a member of such forces 
on active duty and is not exempted or de- 
ferred from training and service therein by 
section 5 (c) (1) or (d) shall be liable to 
perform work in an activity in war produc- 
tion or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest, or in an agricultural oc- 
cupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort. For the purposes of this subsection, 
the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, or the agency designated by him, 
shall from time to time by regulations desig- 
“nate, and certify to the Director of Selective 
Service, the plants and facilities, and the 
activities therein, in war production or in 
support of the national health, safety, or 
interest, and the farms and agricultural 
occupations and endeavors essential to the 
war effort. In making such designations, the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion may make classifications on the basis 
of geographical areas, types of activities, 
types of occupations within activities, and 
types of plants, facilities, and farms. 

“(2) A registrant liable to perform such 
work who is now or hereafter employed by 
an employer, or now or hereafter self-em- 
ployed, in an activity or agricultural occu- 
pation or endeavor which is so certified shall 
have a duty not to voluntarily discontinue 
such employment unless his selective-service 
local board (subject to appeal in’ the same 
manner as is provided in section 10 (a) (2)) 
has determined that it is in the best interest 
of the war effort for him to leave such 
employment. 

“(3) The Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion shall from time to time (after 
consultation with the appropriate represent- 
atives cf management, labor, agriculture, and 
Government) certify or cause to be certified 
to the Director of Selective Service the ex- 
tent to which, in the various areas, the 
plants, facilities, and farms described in para- 
graph (2) are unable, through the operation 
of paragraph (2) and by voluntary recruit- 
ing by management, labor, agriculture, and 
Government, to meet their manpower re- 
quirements in the activities, occupations, and 
endeavors so described. 

“(4) Upon receiving such a certification 
for a particular area, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service— 

“(A) shall designate the categories (by age 
and other status) of registrants who are 
liable to perform work under paragraph (1) 
and who are not deferred under subsection 
(k) or by reason of being engaged in an ac- 
tivity in war production or in support of the 
national health, safety, or interest, from 
which categories men capable of performing 
the work involved shall be called before calls 
are made from other categories. In desig- 
nating such categories the Director shall first 
designate categories which include regis- 
trants who are, by reason of their age and 
other status, the type of men he deems can 
transfer to such work with the least disrup- 
tion to the civilian economy and to them- 
selves in comparison with men in other cate- 
gories, and may exclude, or by regulations 
provide for the exclusion, from any cate- 
gory as designated, of those types of veterans 
(discharged or released from active duty in 
the land or naval forces under conditions not 


dishonorable) whose exclusion from such 
category the Director deems fair and equita- 
ble;. 

“(B) shall direct the local boards in such 
area, and also local boards outside the area 
to the extent that he may deem necessary, 
to request their registrants within the cate- 
gories so designated to become employed, 
within a time fixed by the Director, in the 
activities, occupations, and endeavors cov- 
ered by the certification; 

“(C) if the requirements of certification 
have not been met under subparagraph (B) 
within the time fixed, shall direct the local 
boards in such area, and also local boards 
outside the area to the extent that he may 
deem necessary, to order (subject to regula- 
tions prescribed by him) registrants within 
the categories so designated and capable of 
performing the work involved (in numbers 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
certification) to make, within such time as 
he may prescribe, application for employment 
in the activities, occupations, and endeavors 
specified in the certffication and to enter 
upon such employment when accepted there- 
for. Such orders shall be subject to appeal 
in the same manner as is provided in section 
10 (a) (2). It shall be the duty of the reg- 
istrant to whom such an order is directed 
to comply therewith, provided the order 
gives him a reasonable choice of employers 
for whom *o work. 

“(5) In order to aid the selective-service 
local boards and the appeal boards in the 
exercise of the additional duties required of 
them under this subsection, the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion may as- 
sign to such boards, in an advisory capacity, 
representatives of such other agencies of the 
Government as he may deem advisable. 

“(6) A registrant who is found, in the 
same manner as is provided in subsection 
(g), to be conscientiously opposed, by reason 
of religious training and belief, to participa- 
tion in war in any form, and whose opposi- 
tion thereto is found, in such manner, to in- 
clude opposition to participation in civilian 
war activities shall, in lieu of being ordered 
to make application for, and to accept, em- 
ployment in any such activity, be ordered to 
make application for, and to accept, employ- 
ment in another activity in the national in- 
terest. 

“(7) Nothing in this subsection shall af- 
fect in any manner any of the provisions of 
subsection (k). 

“(8) Nothing in this subsection shall affect 
the powers under other provisions of this 
act with respect to the classification and 
selection of persons for, or the induction, or 
deferment from induction, of persons into, 
the land or naval forces; or preclude the Se- 
lective Service System from classifying and 
selecting for induction any registrant who 
violates a duty imposed upon him by this 
subsection or preclude the land or naval 
forces from inducting such a registrant.” 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
have agreed that the first section of 
the bill would be read and that then the 
Committee would rise, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
first section of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, it is 
my purpose to offer at this point a sub- 
stitute. In view of the fact that the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. May], is on his feet and ready to 
move that the Committee do now rise, I 
shall expect to be recognized the first 
thing tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be recognized tomorrow. 
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Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: anq 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WooprvuM, of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 107, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following communication: 
JANUARY 30, 1945. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby tender my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Conservation of Wildlife, on which I have 
served for several years. 

Very truly yours, 
Penr G. Hoitmes. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 75, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate All Matters Pertaining to the 
Replacement and Conservation of Wild- 
life to fill the existing vacancies thereon 
the following Members of the House: Mr. 
GEARHART, California; Mr. Henry, Wis- 
consin. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as part of 
the remarks I made today on the pending 
legislation a letter from the Under- 
Secretary of War to which I referred in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a prayer given 
at the inauguration of Gov. R. Gregg 
Cherry, at Raleigh, N. C. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana I[Mr. 
GRANT] may have permission to extend 
his remarks in the Append!x of the 
Recorp and include a statement by Gen- 
eral Hershey of the Selective Service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may insert 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks 
today an amendment which I expect to 
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offer to the pending bill and also a copy 
cf a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and include therein some data on Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request ot the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Rzcorp and include therein an ad- 
dress by Mme. Wei, the wife of the 
Chinese Ambassador. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

ir. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
ard include therein an analysis of H. R. 
1572. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
cf the House, the gentleman from South 
Dekota [Mr. Munpt] is recognized for 
1 hour. 


PEACZ—IF WE WANT IT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, late last 
August the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, Congressman JAMES RICHARDS, and 
I went to Europe as two members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in an 
effort to bring back what information we 
could on three matters which are fre- 
quently before our committee. First, 
the effectiveness in the battle areas of 
lend-lease and lend-lcase in reverse; sec- 
ond, the needs and the administrative 
efficiency of U. N. R. R. A.; and, third, 
the problems which will confront the 
Uniied States in the post-war era, to- 
gether with the possibilities of developing 
ways and means for establishing and en- 
forcing permanent peace. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Ricuarps] and I spent nearly 5 
weeks in the United Kingdom and in 
Europe. We conferred with a great 
many officials and private citizens, not 
only of England and France but of other 
members of the United Nations. We 
talked with literally hundreds of officers 
and men in the United States armed 
forces. We visited battle areas, bomb- 
ing bases, barracks behind the lines, hos- 
pitals, and other ‘places, where G. I.’s 
were eager to talk to us and we were eager 
to talk with them. We talked with busi- 
nessmen and taxi drivers, with cabinet 
officers, and street-corner orators, with 
prominent citizens and members of 
Parliament as well as the common run 
of citizens assembled in the pubs and 
we in the underground bomb shel- 
ers, 

To the best of our ability we tried to 
bring back a cross-section of what our 
men in uniform are thinking and of the 
prevailing lines of thought running 
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through the various strata of the eco- 
nomic life of our associates in this war. 
We did not limit our study to the 
grandiose plans of the great men in pub- 
lic office although we did counsel long 
and profitably with these public men of 
affairs. We were also interested, how- 
ever, in the opinions and plans of the 
little men in the shops and on the streets 
who comprise the great background of 
community thought which, in the final 
analysis in any democratic government, 
nourishes and supports or nullifies and 
stifles the proposals made by public men, 

Both the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RicHarps] and I, in our own 
way and on earlier occasions, have ex- 
pressed ourselves in regard to the opera- 
tions of lend-lease and concerning our 
findings in connection with U. N. R. 
R. A. We shall probably have more to 


_ Say, each in our individual capacity, on 


these subjects when they once again be- 
come matters for legislative considera- 
tion by Congress. 

Today, therefore, I want to limit my 
remarks to the third of our objectives 
in visiting Europe last September and 
October, namely, the problems of the 
post-war era and the paths which seem 
most clearly to point to permanent 
peace. Obviously, I speak for myself 
alone and in the main I have not even 
discussed the proposals I am about to 
make with my good and respected -trav- 
eling compenion, the great and able 
Democrat, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Congressman James P. RIcuH- 
ARDS. 

Let me say, first of all, that it is with 
deep humility and considerable hesitation 
that I take the time of the House to 
discuss what I consider to be the out- 
line of a picgram which can make for 
permanent peace. Far abler men than 
I have voiced their ideas on the build- 
ing of a lasting peace, and I am encour- 
aged to add my thoughts to the grow- 
ing ccllection of testimony on the sub- 
ject only because, first, it is the most im- 
portant problem confronting humanity 
at this juncture of history; second, in a 
republic such as ours it is only by the free 
exchange and the critical examination 
of many ideas that we can finally arrive 
at the optimum course of action for pre- 
serving peace; and, third, since the men 
who should have most to say about the 
plans for peace—the men fighting in the 
battle areas—are not here to express 
themselves, I think it only right that I 
should bring to you some of the thoughts 
on the subject which they conveyed to 
me as I talked with them last fall in 
England, in France, and elsewhere over- 
seas. 

Let me say, further, that the proposals 
which I am about to make do not repre- 
sent a finished and completed plan of 
action but rather they are suggestions 
for an approach to world peace which I 
consider workable, which are of the type 
that almost immediate action can be 
taken on them, and which are amenable 
to refinement and development as they 
are given further study should sufficient 
citizens deem them to have merit enough 
to warrant continued examination. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS YET REMAIN 


My. Speaker, we hear much these days 
in the nature of debate as to whether 
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the United States should join this or 
that type of world organization to pre- 
serve the peace of the world, following 
victory in this war. I believe it fair to 
say that today the vast majority of cur 
citizens, the gentleman from South Da- 
kota now. addressing you among them, 
favor the United States exerting in the 
field of peaceful post-war relations the 
same type of sturdy and effective leader- 
ship our armed forces are now so suc- 
cessfully exerting in the field of battle, 
Most of us feel that cooperation with 
other nations of the world is essential 
after the war. Most of us believe and 
hope that some type of world organiza- 
tion can be created which will provide 
for the adjustment of difforences between 
nations without resort to war. All of us 
hope that war may be forever outlawed 
as @ means of settling international dis- 
putes once victory crowns our efforts in 
this conflict. 

There is little difference among us, 
Mr. Speaker, concerning the heart 
hunger of all Americans—it is for a just 
and permanent peace. Where the d'f- 
ferences arise is over the details of estab- 
lisHing a world organization, the authori- 
ties to be given to it, the recognition 
which it will give to smaller nations and 
the peoples of races colored other than 
white. 

Disputes take place over how much 
sacrifice of sovereignty our Republic can 
make and still remain secure in its de- 
fense and sure that its influence can be 
sufficiently exercised to move the world 
upward rather than finding ourselves 
submerged in a universal whirlpool pull- 
ing humanity downward. Who shall 
have the voting power? Who shall con- 
trol the police force? Shall imperialism, 
or self-determination, or enforced de- 
mocracy, or unchallenged communism, 
or universal capitalism, or recognized 
monarchies, or diluted fascism either be 
the universal order or be specifically de- 
nied to individual nations within or out- 
side the new world organization? How 
large should the police force be? All 
agree, of course, that it should be large 
enough to stop Japan or Ccrmany cr 
Italy from ever charging across their 
new post-war borders again to start a 
career of aggression. But should it be 
large enough to combat the British or 
American navies or to defeat the Rus- 
sian armies should any of these, through 
some weird distortion of future objec- 
tives, ever engage in aggressive acts? 

YESTERDAY'S FRIENDS ARE TODAY'S FOES 


The answers to these questions are 
not all clear, Mr. Speaker, and men of 
good will still disagree among themselves 
about the imposition of international 
rules of cooperation, good behavior, and 
police power when they apply to present 
members of the United Nations. Yet,all . 
but the most unrealistic must recognize 
that the greatest fallacy in international 
logic is the assumption that we can have 
permanent world peace merely by 
making certain that those against whom 
we are presently arrayed shall not start 
another war. If such illogical reasoning 
had dominated our thinking for the last 
quarter of a century, we would indeed 
be in a sorry fix in our war with Japan 
since the Japanese Empire was one of 
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our allies in World War No. 1, and in 
that conflict Italy also fought on our 
side. 

Nations have a habit of changing 
both friends and foes in the bloody his- 
tory of battles. At any stage of history 
it is always tragically true that today’s 
friends may become tomorrow’s foes. 
To assure permanent peace we must de- 
vise methods which not only hold in 
check our present enemies but which also 
make certain that they operate with 
equal effectiveness when applied to all 
present members of the United Nations, 
including the United States. 

While we in the United States are of 
one mind that imperialism and aggres- 
sion shall never form a part of our na- 
tional policy we must realize that no 
matter how sacred our own good inten- 
tions the citizens of other lands need 
more than that to induce them to accept 
for themselves restrictions and regu- 
lations which we in this Republic might 
prefer to see applied only to others and 
not to ourselves. Self-interest is still a 
prime rule of survival for all nations, 
great or small. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LANDIS. I am glad the gentle- 
man from South Dakota has stressed 
the undisputed fact that among the 
world’s family of nations it is eternally 
true that yesterday’s friends may be to- 
day’s foes. History is filled with evidence 
bearing out the truth of that statement. 
Unfortunately this fact continues to be 
a biind spot in the thinking of many of 
our contemporary speakers and writers 
and I am afraid the present administra- 
tion sometimes overlooks this lesson of 
history. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. It is unfortunately 
true, but we cannot change the facts of 
history; we must accept them as we find 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot yield further 
because the hour is late and I want to 
get into other pertinent points of this 
address. 

PUTTING REALITY INTO RHETORIC 


While the problems that must yet be 
solved are prodigious in the matter of 
developing an international organization 
which we can all support, I am not one 
of those who hold the pessimistic view 
that it cannot be done. We shall and we 
must continue trying. No recital of 
pious platitudes and glittering princi- 
ples no matter how long or eloquent 
will assure the world of lasting peace. 
It is the method and machinery for put- 
ting those pretty phrases into actual op- 
eration which puts reality into our 
rhetoric. It is here that a world-wide 
area of agreement is actually needed. 
It is also the svecific proposals, the con- 
crete plans, the devilish little details 
that make or mar the achievements of 
idealism. 

A hundred resolutions of intent are nob 
as important as a single resolution in 
support of a specific step in the colossal 
job of weaving a pattern of good inter- 
national behavior in the post-war world. 
Resolutions of good intention such as we 
have already passec in Congress too 
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greatly resemble a general reformation 
against sin which studiously avoids de- 
tailing any of the personal vices which 
we propose to correct. They sound well, 
but they accomplish little in this world of 
stern reality. 

A great philosopher, Seneca, once said, 
“If you would speak with me, define your 
terms.” We Americans should recognize, 
and I am sure we do, that neither our do- 
mestic policy nor our foreign policy can 
operate successfully without donsidera- 
tion for the other. Neither can operate 
in a vacuum. Each should supplement 
and reinforce the other. When the one 
conflicts with the other it must result, 
sooner or later, in the one nullifying the 
other. Consequently, one or both is cer- 
tain to fail unless they have been de- 
veloped coordinately. As we proceed 
with each we must define our terms. 
ISOLATIONISM AND INTERVENTIONISM ARE DEAD 

LABELS 

There are some who say, “What is good 
for America is good for the world,” and 
others who argue “What is good for the 
world is good for America.” I presume 
the former group represents what is 
called nationalism or isolationism and 
the latter group what we call interven- 
tionists or extreme internationalists. In 
my opinion, both isolationism and inter- 
ventionism have ceased to mean any- 
thing significant in this country and 
have ceased to define important group- 
ings of public opinion. 

For my own part, in the pre-Pear] Har- 
bor days I never considered myself either 
an interventionist or an isolationist. I 
did not fit comfortably under either of 
the then prevailing labels. So, for lack 
of a better designation, I then called 
myself an “insulationist.” I favored 
making America and the Western Hemi- 
sphere as strong and effective a modern 
military establishment as possible, and I 
favored keeping the United States from 
taking steps which would needlessly in- 
volve it in two great wars simultaneously 
and before we were prepared. As I 
said many times in those pre-Pearl Har- 
bor days, I favored full international co- 
operation for maintaining peace and 
promoting progress but I favored “in- 
sulating” ourselves as much as possible 
from the ravages and cruelties of war. 
Thus the term “insulationist.” In earlier 
days, when the decision was an issue, I 
was known with reservations as a League 
of Nations Republican. Yes, Mr. Speak- 
er, before Pearl Harbor, I was an inter- 
nationalist in peace and an “insulation- 
ist’in war. Istillam. There is, however, 
no guaranty that either intervention in 
foreign affairs or isclation from them 
will bring permanent peace and tran- 
quillity to America, Neither is a patent 
medicine with a miraculous cure-all for 
international problems. Either of them 
can do more to wreck than to win human 
happiness, if intelligence is not exercised 
in their application. Simply to commit 
ourselves to an international organiza- 
tion without analyzing carefully its me- 
chanics of operation, its controls, its ob- 
jectives, and its infringements upon self- 
determination may, actually, purchase 
more of future war than it does of sus- 
tained peace, 
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Thus it seems the acme of human folly 
to proclaim we are for or against par- 
ticipation in an international organiza- 
tion to preserve peace unless at the same 
time we weave into the fabric of our 
resolution something of the pattern of 
procedure and purpose we would have 
such an organization undertake. Again, 
sir, I say we must define our terms. 

As for me, I am convinced today as I 
have always been that the United States 
as a Nation cannot enjoy permanent 
good health surrounded by a world which 
is seriously ill nor can we enjoy perma- 
nent peace in a world which finds a large 
part of itself repeatedly at war with 
other substantial parts of it. I think 
that it is also.an accurate corollary of 
that statement to say that neither can 
the world enjoy permanent peace and 
good health in an era in which the 
United States is seriously ill in an eco- 
nomic, social, or political sense. 

I therefore favor a program of inter- 
national cooperation—exercised through 
an international organization if it can 
be appropriately developed—which with- 
in our means and to the full extent of 
our ability will help bring better govern- 
ment, tolerant attitudes, sustained peace, 
and improved economic conditions to 
other portions of the world. While re- 
membering that our first patriotic con- 
cern must be for America we should also 
recognize that in nations as in neigh- 
borhoods, what helps others helps us, 
and what helps us helps others. 

MY CREED AND MY CONVICTION 


I stated on May 10, 1943, in an address 
in Constitution Hall here in Washington 
when I participated in a public forum 
sponsored as part of the United Nations 
discussion series: 

I believe the United States should extend 
the hand of Christian fcllowship and friendly 
helpfulness as far and as fast as Other nations 
will reach out to take it in a firm and sincere 
resolve to work together to preserve peace 
and to eliminate the evils and inequalities 
which provide the seeds of resentment and 
of war. 


That, Mr. Speaker, is my creed and 
conviction, I had earlier expressed it in 
an address in Baltimore commemorating 
the diamond anniversary of the Elks 
Lodge of that city and on several occa- 
sions I have reaffirmed it on the floor of 
this House. 

In determining what the earmarks of 
“an organization appropriately devel- 
oped” should be, I believe there are four 
factors which our statesmen should bear 
in mind as we begin shaping the actual 
details and defining the specific me- 
chanics of such an organization. These 
four factors are: 

1. OUR NATIONAL SECURITY MUST BE SAFE-~ 

GUARDED 

We must avoid anything in the post- 
war world which would endanger the 
security of this Republic. We must pray 
and we must work for the best, but we 
must be prepared for the worst. Our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps must ever be 
strong enough to protect the position of 
the United States while we strive to per- 
petuate the peace of the world. We must 
always be willing to do our part to keep 
the world from engaging in a crazy con- 
test of armament building, but we must 
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not permit our good faith to induce us 
to weaken ourselves su that, relatively, 
we lose the prestige and the power which 
now are ours. As the mightiest wmed 
force in the world today which is con- 
tributing the most to winning this war 
we have a duty and a right to maintain 
our position in the years to follow victory. 


2. OUR SOLVENCY MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


A bankrupt, insolvent America can do 
little to influence world behavior wisely. 
We must be strong financially to be in- 
fiuential idealistically. Thus, our ambi- 
tion to help others must never exceed our 
ability to finance what we undertake. 
If it does, we help nobody, but we hurt 
ourselves and destroy the confidence 
which others have in our integrity. We 
must always cut our pattern to fit our 
financial cloth, 

3. OUR SYSTEM OF SELF-GOVERNMENT MUST BE 
SAFEGUARDED 

Believing as we do in freedom, we 
must protect here at home that which 
we seek to project abroad. We cannot 
inspire others to follow the processes of 
democracy unless we retain the functions 
as well as the forms of self-government 
in the United States. It follows, there- 
fore, that the people of America must 
participate in the formation of a peo- 
ples’ peace and that due constitutional 
procedures must be relied upon in the 
development of any post-war program 
which is to be effective. It is also essen- 
tial that the men who are actually fight- 
ing this war should be given something 
to say about the type of program and/or 
the international organization that is to 
follow the victory which their sacrifices 
will have won. 

The pagan philosophy that young men 
should fight the wars and old men in 
high places safe at home should alone 
exercise the judgment which either in- 
volves countries in war or which prom- 
ises to prevent future conflicts has no 
part in a republic dedicated to the prin- 
ciples of self-government. It is well that 
we plan and prepare now for world co- 
operation to follow this war, but it is a 
wretched point of view to hold that com- 
pletely firm commitments should be 
made at this time by those at home with- 
out an opportunity for consultation with 
or ratification by the men whose heroism 
on the field of battle is making possible 
our free decisions in the post-war world. 
I, for one, have little sympathy with the 
idea that those whose blunderings may 
have been responsible for the failure to 
avert this total global war should now 
have a monopoly on making the decisions 
of the future. 

In this Republic there should not be 
those who, when 11,000,000 citizens are 
in uniform away from home, would arro- 
gate unto themselves the sole right to 
determine what dividends should flow 
from the sacrifices of those now making 
them on the field of battle. This time 
let us hope that the young men who 
fight the wars will also be given some- 
thing to say about what is to result from 
their fighting. 


4. OUR SOVEREIGNTY MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


We in the United States number less 
than 140,000,000 human beings. The 
world had a pre-war population of 2,140,- 
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000,000. It is axiomatic, therefore, that 
if the United States is to exert its right- 
ful influence upon the other peoples of 
the world, it must exert that influence 
as a unit rather than through its sep- 
arate citizens acting and voting as single 
individuals, in a world-wide association 
in which each citizen’s influence is equal 
to each of the other 2,140,000,000 human 
beings inhabiting the world. 

With more than 2,000,000,000 citizens 
living outside the United States it is 
clearly gbvious that our power for good 
would be comparatively insignificant if 
national sovereignty were to be sacrificed 
to the point where a mere counting of 
noses or of votes were to determine poli- 
cies in any world-wide organization. Asa 
national unit, as the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world, the United 
States can and should exert a tremen- 
dous influence for human betterment, 
world peace, and economic advancement, 
but with all sovereignty submerged we 
could exert virtually no_ directive 
strength in world leadership. 

To protect what we have, and to pro- 
mote what we feel to be right, the United 
States must retain its sovereignty if it is 
to work effectively with other nations to 
raise the world’s levels of human decency 
and civilized conduct. To merge this, 
country into world citizenship without 
protecting the power of this great coun- 
try to exert its united influence for good 
would do more to set back human prog- 
ress than to stimulate it. 

In working with others, we may well 
have to forego certain prescribed func- 
tions of sovereignty and we must learn 
to exercise certain of these functions in 
harmony with other right-minded na- 
tions, but while we reach for the stars we 
must keep our feet on the ground. 
Otherwise we deceive ourselves and de- 
fraud others of the dividends which can 
accrue from world leadership by the 
United States but which cannot be pro- 
duced by the unorganized and unhar- 
nessed efforts of 140,000,000 individual 
citizens of the United States regardless 
of their good intentions and their high 
ideals. 

THE PATH TO PERMANENT PEACE 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to the im- 
mediate problem of maintaining lasting 
peace for which all of the foregoing is 
but a background for my reasoning. I 
come, too, to the plans for peace and for 
preparedness which I mentioned in the 
beginning of this address as having dis- 
cussed with men and women in uniform 
overseas when I was in England and 
France last fall. I now want to discuss 
my proposals for the establishment of 
permanent peace as they have developed 
from my own study and from these ob- 
servations and these conferences and as 
they fall within the framework of the 
considerations set forth thus far in this 
discourse. 

AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE PATROL OF THE AIR 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the establish- 
ment of an international peace patrol of 
the air can successfully, definitely, and 
permanently avert another major war. 
I say this categorically and without res- 
ervation. I believe the time is here when 
the world can have permanent peace if 
it wants it. It can have it without na- 
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tions seriously sacrificing their sover- 
eignty, without their foregoing their cul- 
tural or political ideals, and without the 
expenditure of such enormous sums for 
national armaments that economic prog- 
ress and human happiness are denied to 
common citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, by making a realistic ap- 
proach to the problem of lasting peace 
the world now has an opportunity of 
turning the most awful falcons of war 
into effective doves of peace. The air- 
plane which has brought death and dis- 
aster to so many as an implement of war 
can now be utilized to bring security and 
peace to all humanity for all future time 
to come. 

I propose, Mr. Speaker, that the United 

tates take the initiative in requesting 
the other members of the United Na- 
tions to join it in establishing without 
delay the basic foundations for operating 
an international peace patrol of the air 
after this war. This peace patrol of the 
air can be staffed and manned by vol- 
unteers from among the fighting pilots 
and their officers who are now using air 
power so effectively in helping to turn the 
tides of war in our favor on every battle 
front. 

The details of operating the peace 
patrol of the air, its size, its rates of com- 
pensation, its home bases, the extent cf 
its prerogatives, its directive agency, 
and the like can be determined by ex- 
perts in the art of national defense and 
can be easily agreed upon because they 
require no serious encroachments upon 
national sovereignty and th_y avoid the 
perplexing problems growing out of 
agreements for complicated interna- 
tional organizations. 

Reduced to its simplest, though not 
necessarily its optimum form, but still 
comprising the nucleus of a force suf- 
ficient to sustain a permanent peace, it 
could operate as follows. At the start, 
5,000 military planes could be selected 
from the best now being operated by the 
armed services of the United Nations 
with 1,000 planes being home based on 
each of 5 strategically located air bases 
in the world. 

Depending on what progress the world 
makes in regulating and controlling its 
post-war armaments, both in the air and 
on the land and sea, the size of this in- 
ternational peace patrol of the air can 
and should be expanded to many times 
more than 5,000 planes if necessary to 
enforce the peace. 

More bases could be dedicated to this 
purpose as it becomes wise or necessary. 
But for the purpose of explaining my 
proposal, I am using 5,000 planes and 5 
bases as an illustrative figure to demon- 
strate the way the peace patrol of the air 
would work. 

Due consideration should be given to 
selecting a wise ratio of fighter and 
bomber planes, of superbombers and of 
transports, of photographic observation 
planes, of amphibious and land-based 
planes, and of all modern types of mili- 
tary planes. Suggested quotas for vol- 
unteers to man these planes and officer 
their operation might well follow the 
general percentages of men whom the 
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respective members of the United Na- 
tions now have engaged in the aviation 
services. 

Where any nation fails to fill its 
quota by volunteers or by any other 
method it uses to select them, the quotas 
should be opened to other nations desir- 
ing to supply the manpower. 

Until and unless some other more com- 
prehensive world organization is devel- 
oped and entered into by all of the major 
members of the United Nations, I would 
place the directing control of this Inter- 
national Peace Patrol of the Air in the 
hands of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States, England, Russia, China, 
and France, which would set up some 
type of supreme control headquarter. for 
this purpose similar to the existing pat- 
tern represented by the supreme head- 
quarters of the Allied Expeditionary 
Forces now operating in Europe under 
the able direction of General Eisen- 
hower. One member of this staff would 
serve as chairman, with the office rotat- 
ing among the five members, and the 
vote of three of the five members would 
control the policies of the peace patrol 
and determine when and where it should 
strike should use of the force become 
necessary with unexpected promptitude. 

On matters of policy, each member of 
the joint staff would secure his instruc- 
tions from the properly constituted au- 
thority of his own country—which in 
this country would be Congress—but 
where immediate use of the police force 
became necessary the supreme control 
headquarters would be authorized to 
strike at once in conformity with clearly 
defined policies governing the extent of 
its activities and determined upon in 
advance by the governments thus coop- 
erating. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose this Interna- 
tional Peace Patrol of the Air might orig- 
inally be based on the airports now lo- 
cated as follows: Stephensville, New- 
foundland; Preswick, Scotland; Cairo, 
Egypt; Natal, Brazil; and on one of the 
great air bases in China which American 
Army units have built. These bases have 
been built by the money of American tax- 
payers either as a direct part of the ex- 
pense of this war or under lend-lease 
agreements and I suggest this country 
donate these ports for the use of the air 
peace patrol and that the countries in 
which they are located donate the larfd 
on which they are located for the same 
purpose. Thus internationalized, these 
great air ports could be used to win the 
peace with the same effectiveness that 
they are now being used to win the war. 
They could also be used for commercial 
air traffic by all of the nations of the 
world but they would be under the direct 
management of the International Peace 
Patrol of the Air. 

As to the financing of the activities of 
this patrol, whatever its ultimate size, I 
propose that each country contribute to 
the cost in direct proportion that it con- 
tributes personnel to the international 
peace patrol. The cost, at worst, will be 
infinitesimal as compared with the cost 
of war or even with the cost of maintain- 
ing military establishments of the vast 
size necessary if nothing tangible and 
— is done to make future wars impos- 
sible, 


It is my thought that the joint chiefs 
of staff of the United Nations as hereto- 
fore defined and which will direct the 
activities of this air patrol should be 
authorized by their respective govern- 
ments to select, train, and deploy the 
units of this patrol so that it can operate 
to literally make future aggressive wars 
impossible. I would give the directing 
heads of this police force of the air the 
authority to order it into immediate ac- 
tion against any country which sent its 
armies or navies into war against any 
other country in the world. With no 
more than 24 hours’ notice to the offend- 
ing country, this air force should be em- 
powered to fly military formations over 
the borders of any nation starting its 
war machines out beyond its own bor- 
ders with instructions to bomb into ob- 
livion any military units and establish- 
ments found within 10 miles of that bor- 
der after the notice to cease and desist 
warlike actions had been served on the 
offender. 

TEN POINTS IN THE KEEPING OF A PERMANENT 
PEACE 


So much for the actual activity of this 
peace patrol of the air in making future 
wars impossible. Now, Mr. Speaker, let 
me elaborate a bit on why and how this 


“peace patrol would achieve its sacred re- 


sponsibility of putting an end to war. 
Here are the reasons based on the les- 
sons of this war, together with the col- 
lateral stipulations which would make 
the starting of a future war a virtual im- 
possibility or at worst a short-lived sui- 
cidal effort on the part of its instigator. 

First. While air power has not proved 
sufficient to permit any nation in this war 
to win victory with it alone, air power 
has demonstrated its strength sufficiently 
so that it is now obvious that any nation 
which lacks both defensive and offensive 
air weapons is helpless in modern war- 
fare. 

Second. As part of this program to 
outlaw all future war by use of quick and 
immediate air force rather than by re- 
lying only on pious promises and glib 
sounding international compacts, I pro- 
pose that after victory is won in this war 
our enemy countries be entirely stripped 
and kept divested of all offensive and de- 
fensive air power. This must include 
antiaircraft defenses as well as planes 
themselves together with the factories 
and equipment designed for making 
weapons of these types. It must of course 
include the new air weapons of this war 
such as the robot bombs, the great V-2 
rocket bombs, and other offensive and de- 
fensive inventions capable of defense 
against air power or of carrying destruc- 
tion to others in the form of winged 
death or long-distance missiles. It must 
also include poisonous gas and imple- 
ments for using it since gas is an airborne 
weapon and its potentialities as a weapon 
of war are too great to trifle with if the 
world wants permanent peace. 

Third. The personnel of the Interna- 
tional Peace Patrol of the Air in addition 
to its volunteer flyers and ground crew 
should include from each country able 
and mature men in like ratio to the vol- 
unteers, assigned with diplomatic rank 
and from among specialists experienced 
in inspecting, evaluating, and analyzing 
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weapons of war and factories capable of 
manufacturing them. These men should 
carry appropriate identification creden. 
tials cloaking them with authority to 
visit all factories and testing laboratories 
for military equipment in all countries 
of the world, including the United States, 
Thus we could be assured that our pres- 
ent enemy countries were being kept 
completely disarmed from the stand- 
point of all offensive and defensive air 
equipment including poisonous gas, and 
the world could be assured that among 
present friendly powers there was de. 
veloping no maniacal race of arma- 
ments. 

At least quarterly, these representa- 
tives of the peace patrol should pub- 
lish reports written in every language 
and make alike available to every coun- 
try of the world showing the status 
of military preparedness in every coun- 
try, not only from the standpoint of de- 
fensive and offensive air weapons of war, 
but encompassing all implements of war. 

Fourth. Planes of this air patrol 
should be painted a distinctive color re- 
served for them alone and they should be 
authorized to land without charge on 
any public airport in the world at any 
time. 

Fifth. Members of the air peace pa- 
trol should wear distinctive uniforms 
save for some of the specialists in the 
inspecting service who could operate in 
plain clothes, when desirable, but only 
when supplied with proper identifying 
credentials. 

Sixth. With all present enemy coun- 
tries permanently stripped of all offen- 
sive and defensive weapons and planes 
for air war, the other nations of the 
world should enter into collective agree- 
ments regulating the extent to which 
they, themselves, would be permitted to 
expand their own armaments of the air 
and their other military establishments, 

A working rule of thumb for determin- 
ing the size and scope of future air power 
and preparedness might well be that at 
any future time the comparative air war 
strength and military might of each na- 
tion in the world should be relatively the 
same as it is at the conclusion of World 
War No. 2, except for the aforementioned 
provision that the countries presently at 
war against the United Nations shall 
never again be permitted to develop any 
offensive and defensive air weapons. 
The quarterly reports by international 
military experts which I propose will 
prevent any nation, friend or foe, from 
secretly developing a dangerous and dis- 
proportionate military might. 

Seventh. Whatever decision the world 
makes concerning other future arma- 
ments, however, the air power of all na- 
tions should be regulated as above sug- 
gested so that air force can be used pri- 
marily for the prevention of future wars 
and to give security to nations which 
have demonstrated their willingness and 
intention of living as good neighbors 
without aggressive acts of war. The 
functions of air power should be reserved 
essentially to patrol the peace. 

Eighth. The International Peace Pa- 
trol of the Air should emerge immedi- 
ately following this war while the men 
and equipment now being used in the 
fighting are readily available. This pro- 
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posal neither demands nor denies the 
necessity of forming a comprehensive 
international organization to preserve 
the peace and to better international 
living conditions. If such an interna- 
tional organization eventuates, the di- 
rection of the International Peace Pa- 
trol of the Air can gradually be turned 
over to the directing agency of that or- 
ganization. If such an international or- 
ganization, on the other hand, fails to 
eventuate, fails to attract the member- 
ship of all major nations, or fails to de- 
velop promptly after the war, the joint 
chiefs of staff as presently constituted 
are in position to begin directing the ac- 
tivities of the peace patrol the day after 
peace arrives. 

Ninth. Participation in the Interna- 
tional Peace Patrol of the Air should be 
open to all present members of the 
United Nations and to all present neu- 
trals in the ratios already outlined. No 
netions should be compelled to partici- 
pate but if many do eventually a sixth 
or seventh representative can be added 
to the chiefs of staff comprised of the 
members from the smaller nations se- 
lected by them gn a rotating basis. If 
either the United States, England, Rus- 
sia, France, or China should fail to join 
in the formation and functioning of this 
peace patrol the remaining major pow- 
ers should proceed without it and that 
country’s representation should be given 
to other nations desiring to participate. 

Should any such nation refuse to par- 
ticipate, which now seems highly im- 
probable, its acceptance should still be 
sought for permission to inspect its ar- 
mament plants and use its airports. 
Only where such permission is denied 
should a country be excepted from those 
receiving the quarterly reports, 

Denial of such permission would be 
notice to the world that that nation had 
something to conceal. It would be an 
advance warning signal of trouble. It 
would afford right-minded nations an 
opportunity to consult together to take 
stock of the situation before trouble 
veered into warfare and to take whatever 
protective or corrective steps that might 
be necessary. As part of the articles of 
peace, however, it should be specifically 
provided that representatives of the 
peace patrol should have access to the 
airports and the armament plants of our 
vanquished foes for all time to come. 

Tenth. Much of the work of policing 
the peace and of ordinary armed forces 
of occupation could be undertaken by 
this peace patrol. It is foolhardy to be- 
lieve that once we have defeated the Axis 
we can withdraw all our forces and de- 
pend upon our enemies to establish or- 
der, maintain equity, and conform with 
the articles of peace. 

On the other hand, American soldiers, 
Sailors, and airmen will not want to be 
stationed for long periods of time in for- 
eign counties doing a gigantic police job 
far away from home. However, members 
of the Air Forces are eager to continue 
flying. They will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to volunteer to become members 
of the peace patrol, since this will permit 
frequent visits home and will assure 
them a distinguished career of flying 
and of public service. Within 24 hours 
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a great portion of this vast flying police 
force could converge on a certain trou- 
ble spot and without modern defense 
against air power an offending country 
can be forced to give up war as a Means 
of settling international disputes or of 
satisfying international pride. For a 
nation to start a war without adequate 
offensive and defensive air power would 
be to invite quick and certain disaster 
for itself. 


A G. I. PLAN FOR PERMANENT PEACE? 


Mr. Speaker, I have discussed these 
proposals with many people both in this 
country and in Europe. I have advised 
with distinguished American airmen such 
as my good friend Col. Roscoe Turner of 
Indianapolis and they have assured me 
that by reserving to air power the mis- 
sions of peace we can prevent nations 
from acquiring the essential machinery 
for war. Many a G. I. in France and 
England has told me that he does not 
want to be assigned as a member of an 
army of occupation for any length of 
time. Americans do not take to soldier- 
ing in peace and are not candidates in 
large number for membership in a mer- 
cenary army. Once war is ended they 
want to return to their homes, their 
schools, and their various means of live- 
lihood. 

On the other hand, tens of thousands 
of our young flying heroes are eager to 
take up careers in aviation. Ordinary 
peacetime flying opportunities will ac- 
commodate only a small percentage of 
these ambitions. I am confident that 
many over 10 times as many volunteers 
will petition for membership in the In- 
ternational Peace Patrol of the Air as it 
can possibly utilize, 

In discussing this plan while overseas, 
many a young airman told me, “I would 
jump at the chance to serve in such a 
peace patrol of the air.” One especially 
enthusiastic young flyer in France told 
me, “Congressman, go back and tell 
America that this is the G. I. plan for 
permanent peace.” Other G. I.’s might 
not share so radiant an enthusiasm but 
I am sure we can get the cream of the 
crop of able flyers of every country in 
the world and these young men can be 
provided with permanent careers at good 
pay, and with the satisfaction of knowing 
they are engaged in the most important 
business in the world—the business of 
making future wars impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my idea that this 
peace patrol of the air alone can fill the 
needs of the post-war world for interna- 
tional cooperation. Disputes between 
nations and international differences will 
still arise. The use of arbitration, the 
orderly development of an appropriate 
international organization to give coun- 
tries the opportunity to work together in 
the solution of great problems, a world 
court in which to adjudicate peacefully 
the arguments which used to lead to 
war-—all of these will still be desirable 
and utilitarian. But all of these without 
the use of force to make their decisions 
effective will not prevent a future war. 
This is the job for a police force with 
ability to act promptly and effectively. 
The International Peace Patrol of the Air 
would comprise such a force, 
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PEACE—WITH SECURITY, SOLVENCY, SELF- 
GOVERNMENT, AND SOVEREIGNTY 


For the first time in history the world 
has access to a police force which can 
operate both on land and sea and which 
can cross continents and oceans in pur- 
suit of its duties. It can secure peace 
without establishing the hazard that in 
our desire for peace we shall instead 
reap only the frightful dividends of more 
frequent war. It does not infringe upon 
the constitutional rights of the free peo- 
ple of this country to determine when 
and against whom we shall go to war 
and it does not delegate to one man the 
fateful decision of when or whether the 
young men of this country are to risk 
another rendezvous with Mars. Instead 
it sets up an international police force 
of the air, dedicated to a specific pur- 
pose defined by clear-cut policies shaped 
by the constitutional governing bodies 
of all participants. 

It does this, Mr. Speaker, while pre- 
serving for the United States and every 
other country the four essential factors 
of security, solvency, self-government, 
and sovereignty which I mentioned 
earlier in this address. 

Members of this peace patrol would 
function not as Americans or as Rus- 
sians or as Britons but as members of an 
international police force, directed by 
an international control board, striking 
down wars virtually before they have 
had a day in which to get under way. 

This force would strike not as a war 
commitment by any of the participating 
powers but as an avenging force for 
peace, representing the convictions of all 
countries that war is never again to be 
used as a means for aggrandizement or 
as a device for seeking justice against 
real or imaginary wrongs. 

Countries could still resort, if they 
must, to disputes with their neighbors, 
to name calling, even to economic strife, 
but war would have been completely 
outlawed by dedicating to the patrolling 
of the peace the use of air power. With- 
out such weapons for either defensive or 
offensive use, any nation, great or small, 
is powerless to wage effective war against 
neighbors, near or far. 

OUT OF THIS WAR COMES THE PATTERN FOR 
PERMANENT PEACE 

Out of this war has truly come the 
lesson which can prevent all future war. 
The world is now able to secure perma- 
nent peace if it wantsit. As we go along 
in our thinking, refinements and addi- 
tions to this proposal will steadily de- 
velop and in this we should call freely 
upon the experience and ideas of men 
now in uniform, but the working, op- 
erative, effective nucleus of a program 
to preserve peace permanently is now at 
hand. 

An international peace patrol of the 
air set into motion at the end of this 
war can prevent our ever again being 
either participants or witnesses in an- 
other great war. It can stop wars at 
their source by driving warlike hordes 
back inside their own boundary lines 
before the march of Mars gets under 
way. When those now in uniform return 
we should also advise with them not only 
concerning the extended and expanded 
use of this air patrol but with regard to 
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more comprehensive forms of world 
organization and cooperation. 

There can never be a big war without 
having it originate somewhere by some 
nation striking out across its borders 
or beyond its shores on a mission of de- 
struction and no country lacking offensive 
and defensive weapons for air warfare 
in this modern world can withstand the 
devastating attacks which a peace patrol 
of the air could bring down upon it. 
The only way to prevent big wars is to 
stop little wars at the very start if it is 
impossible to stop them from beginning. 

It is well that we now discuss plans 
for the post-war world and that we argue 
the great opportunities and the trouble- 
some details of international organiza- 
tions for cooperative effort and for striv- 
ing toward the goal of permanent peace, 
Let this continue and let us all prayer- 
fully hope for perfection in these en- 
deavors but without delay and with 
realistic determination let us now set up 
the pattern for an international patrol 
of the air and prepare to put it into op- 
eration with the dawn of peace. 

We should do this so that never 
again may a disillusioned worid be 
plunged into the suffering of war be- 
cause men have planned too slowly or 
too short-sightedly or because their glori- 
ous dreams of peace have lacked a satis- 
factory method of enforcement. 

We can now have peace—permanent 
peace—if we want it. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S.35. An act authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

S.338. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
to encourage the growing of war crops by 
protecting the allotments of producers of 
cotton and wheat; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, January 31, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
January 31, 1945, to begin hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 

There will be a meeting of Bridge Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, at 2 o’clock 
p. m., Wednesday, January 31, 1945, to 
begin public hearings on H. R. 541, a bill 
authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
construct two four-lane bridges to re- 
place the existing Fourteenth Street or 
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Highway Bridge across the Potomac 
River, and for other purposes. 

This hearing postponed, subject to call 
of the Chair. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o'clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


AND 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


146. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting a copy of 
the annual report of the United States Office 
of Education for the 1944 fiscal year; to the 
Committee on Education. 

147. A letter from the president, Capital 
Transit Co., transmitting a report covering 
the operations of Capital Transit Co. for the 
calendar year 1944, with balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1944; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

148. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 

149. A letter from the national adjutant, 
Disabled American Veterans, transmitting 
the twenty-fourth national report, Disabled 
American Veterans, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 42); to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 1859. A bill to amend the Retirement 
Act of April 23, 1904; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGEL of Michigan: 

H.R. 1860. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a duplicate of Porter- 
field scrip certificate No. 53 to the Muskegon 
Trust Co., Muskegon, Mich., as trustee of the 
John Torrent trust; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands 

By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H. R. 1861. A bill to provide duplicate post- 
humous awards in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 1862. A bill relating to the rank of 
chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

H.R. 1663. A bill providing for the same re- 
tired rank for officers by virtue of having 
occupied the same command; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 1864. A bill to provide for improved 
agricultural land utilization by assisting in 
the rehabilitation and construction of drain- 
age works in the humid areas of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R. 1865. A bill to amend section 5155 
of the Revised Statutes, with respect to the 
establishment of branches by national 
banking associations; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H.R. 1866. A bill to forgive one-half of 
the unforgiven portion of the individual in- 
come tax for 1942; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 1867. A bill to reopen the revesteg 
Oregon & California Railroad and recon. 
veyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands to 
exploration, location, entry, and disposition 
under the general mining laws; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H.R. 1868. A bill authorizing appoint. 
ments to the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Naval Academy of sons 
of members of the land and naval forces of 
the United States who were killed in action 
or have died of wounds or injuries received, 
or disease contracted, in active service dur- 
ing the present war, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 1869. A bill to extend the time for 
filing certain applications for insurance pay- 
ments under the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 1870. A bill to terminate the use tax 
on motor vehicles and boats; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 1871. A bill to amend the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 so as to extend 
the time within which veterans may apply 
for the loan benefits provided by such act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 1872 (by request). A bill to amend 
paragraph 3 of part VII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended; so as to increase 
the basic monthly allowance to handicapped 
veterans while receiving vocational training 
and to provide uniform increases of pension 
or compensation for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities who have dependents; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 1873. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to former owners after the present 
war of certain real property acquired by the 
United States by condemnation for military 
or naval purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H.R. 1874. A bill to increase the number 
of cadets of the United States Military 
Academy; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 1875. A bill to grant certain veterans’ 
preference benefits to certain persons who 
serve in the armed forces of nations allied 
with the United States in the present war; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to reimburse 
uncompensated leave to Government Print- 
ing Office employees earned during the fiscal 
year 1932; to the Committee on Printing. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 1876. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Robert Blake; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 1877. A bill for the relief of Maj. Wil- 
liam Peyton Tidwell; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 1878. A bill for the relief of Waymon 

H. Massey; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 1879. A bill for the relief of Rev. Neal 
Deweese, Mrs. Minnie Deweese, Raymond 
Deweese, Ralph Demert, and the estate of 
Lon Thurman; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 1880. A bill for the relief of Harold 

M. Ensley; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 1881. A bill for the relief of R. I. 
Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 1882. A bill for the relief of R. L, 
Whittington, Mrs. R. L. Whittington, and 
Mrs. J. B. Whittington; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 1883. A bill for the relief of Jess Wil- 
lard Dean and his dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

H. R. 1884. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Harrison H. Bradford; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. R. 1885 A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion to Edward R. Egan of a Distinguished 
Service Cross; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs 

H.R. 1886. A bill 
Louise A. Ellison; 
Claims. 

H. R. 1887. A bill 
Leroy A. Robbins; 
Claims. 

H.R. 1888. A bill for the relief of James 
Leon Keaton; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROGERS of New York: 

H.R.1889. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 1890. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Peter G Fabian, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEST: 

H.R.1891. A bill for the relief of the 
Grandview Hospital; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H.R. 1892. A bill for the relief of Earl J. 
Babcock; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


for the relief of Mrs. 
to the Committee on 


for the relief of Mrs. 
to the Committee on 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
azd referred as follows: 

42. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the 
Typographical Union, No. 94, of Jersey City, 
N. J., favoring the immediate revision of 
the Little Steel formula in order to bring 
wages in conformity with prices, and so 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United States 
to this effect; to the Committee on Labor. 

43. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
County Board of Supervisors of Milwaukee 
County, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the adoption of 
House bill 451; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 31, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Righteous art Thou, O Lord, and true 
art Thy judgments; we therefore pray 
Thee to bow down Thine ear, for we are 
poor and needy. When we feel the sor- 
row and sting of sin, let the healing 
shadow of Thy Cross rest upon us, giving 
peace and comfort to the waiting soul. 
Thou who art the way out of every 
wrong and the escape from brooding 
regret, help us always to lift our feet in 
the royal march of Christian character. 

We pray today for the triumph of 
faith, for the dominion of hope, and for 
the ruggedness of courage. Inspire us 
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to overcome the trammels of smallness 
and local boundaries, and behold Him 
who surmounted every barrier and be- 
came the Son of Man for the salvation 
of all races. Enable us to make full 
proof of our calling by marking the lines 
of our conduct, by self-restraint, by liv- 
ing up to our ideals, and by the recog- 
nition that forgiveness is a higher law 
than resentment. Odo Thou take away 
the things which are divisive and would 
hinder our union and mutual coopera- 
tion, that we may write in the life of 
our country chivalry of soul and the 
testimony of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENT TO BOARD OF VISITORS, 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 
JANUARY 30, 1945. 
The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
act approved May 17, 1928 (U. S. C., title 
10, sec. 1052-a), I have designated Hon, 
ANDREW J. May, Hon. R. Ewinc THOMASON, 
Hon. Overton Brooks, Hon. JOHN J. SPARK- 
MAN, Hon. WALTER G. ANDREWS, hon. DEWEY 
SHortT, and Hon. Lesire C. ARENDS, members 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, as 
members from this committee to the Board 
of Visitors of the United States Military 
Academy. 
Very truly yours, 
ANDREW J. May, Chairman, 


THE COAL SHORTAGE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair an- 
nounced yesterday that he would rather 
not recognize Members today or tomor- 
row to proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, production last year of 620,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal set an 
all-time record. Yet the consumption 
of coal in the war industry and the 
shortage of other types of fuel, such as 
oil, gas, and wood, in a winter of great 
severity created an unprecedented de- 
mand. Coal operators with whom I have 
conferred tell me that the best answer 
to the current coal shortage in 17 Eastern 
States is a 48-hour workweek in the 
bituminous coal fields. 

According to the report received today 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, of 
the Department of Labor, the average 
number of hours worked in the bitu- 
minous coal fields in 1944 was 43.38, and 
the average of workdays lost by reason 
of absenteeism was 11.96. It will be ob- 
served that absenteeism among coal 
miners was considerably above the na- 
tional average. 

In World War No. 1 the first action 
taken by the Congress to assure full 
production was to suspend for the dura- 
tion of the war the 8-hour day. In the 
spring of 1942, when the Smith-Vinson 
bill was pending before the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee and we were trying to 
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win the war on the home front on the. 
basis of a 40-hour workweek, I pleaded 
for an hour with the committee to write 
into the bill a provision suspending the 
40-hour law for the duration of the war. 
It was a depression spread-the-work 
device wholly incompatible with an all- 
out war effort. We would not have be- 
fore us today a compulsory work bill if 
we had adopted a 48-hour workweek 
when we entered this war. Our military 
program has suffered from our failure 
to do so; and if our farmers had not vol- 
untarily worked a 60-hour week and 
longer, this would have been for us on 
the home front a hungry winter as well 
as a cold one. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a prayer of General Patton. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include cer- 
tain communications from the Ameri- 
can Legion. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include in the Appendix of 
the ReEcorp an editorial written by Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, noted news com- 
mentator, entitled “By What Moral 
Right?” concerning the *ttitude of Rus- 
sia toward the smaller nations of 
Europe. According to the views set forth 
by Mr. Chamberlin, it would appear that 
our Russian ally is not guided by the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of th2 legislative program of 
the day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARK, 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from one of the leading papers of 
Nevada on the pending legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include a state- 
ment from the Director of the Emergency 
War Pipeline, Inc. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp and 
inc'vde an editorial from the Minne- 
apolis Star-Journal, and further to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a state- 
ment by Col. Lynn C. Barnes, district 
engineer of the United States Corps of 
Engineers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex; 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp in three 
instances, and include in one an address 
delivered by me in New York City on 
January 23; in another an address de- 
livered by me in New York City on Janu- 
ary 24; and in the third an address de- 
livered by me in Chicago, Ill., on Janu- 
ary 27. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ° 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article and a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mir. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

‘the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 6] 
Beall Jennings O'Brien, Mich. 
Cole, Kans, Johnson, Okla, Powers 
Dickstein Kefauver Sabath 
Eaton LaFollette Satterfield 
Eberharter Mansfield, Trimble 
Gardner Mont, Wasielewski 
Hart Merrow West 
Hebert Morgan White 
Heidinger Murdock Winter 
Horan Norrell 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 401 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

Further proceedings. under the call 
were dispensed with. 

MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1752, with 
Mr. Wooprvumn of Virginia in the chair, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday we had completed 
the reading of section 1. Amendments 
are now in order to section 1. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for recognition in order 
to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. May] a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I make this inquiry for the 
benefit of Members on both sides of the 
aisle. It is my understanding the chair- 
man has no disposition to rush this mat- 
ter or to shut off debate. It appears 
there is a great number of amendments 
to be offered. For the benefit of a num- 
ber of Members who have inquired of me 
concerning this matter, am I correct in 
understanding that it is not the chair- 
man’s intention to continue beyond 5 
o’clock this evening? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it is not our 
intention to continue beyond 5 o’clock 
unless at that time something comes up 
which makes it necessary to continue 
further with the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I thank 
the gentleman. That is all I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
disposition to be exacting in these mat- 
ters. I want to go along with the mem- 
bership as much as possible, but I do 
hope we can expedite the consideration 
of the measure without unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr. HARWESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, which I send 
to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed, is amended— 

“(1) By inserting before section 1 the title 
heading: 

“ “TITLE I—TRAINING AND £ERVICE IN LAND AND 
INAVAL ForCES’; 

“(2) By striking out ‘this act’ wherever 
appearing therein, except where it appears 
in sections 10 (a) (1), 10 (b), 10 (c), 15 and 
16, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘this title’; 
and 

“(3) By inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“"Titte II—UtTInizaATION OF MANPOWER FOR 
CIVILIAN AND WAR-SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES 
DECLARATION OF POLICY AND 

CONGRESS 

“Sec. 21. The Congress hereby declares 
that in order to effectuate, on a voluntary 
basis, the total mobilization and most effec- 
tive use of the civilian manpower of the Na- 
tion in support of the war effort, it is neces- 
sary to conduct a comprehensive investiga- 
tion and reappraisal of the civilian man- 
power of the United States. 

“ ‘Sec. 22. The Director of Selective Serv- 
ice is hereby directed (a) to provide for the 
registration and adequate occupational 
classification of all registrants liable for 
training under title I of this act, except those 
Serving on active duty in the armed forces 
and those exempted or deferred from train- 
ing or service therein by 5 (c) (1) or (d) of 
title I. This registration and classification 
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shall be conducted through the local boards 
of the Selective Service System in conjunc. 
tion with the War Manpower Commission, 
who shall furnish to such boards such ex. 
pert, technical, and other assistance and per- 
sonnel as may be necessary to carry out tie 
provisions of this title. 

“*(b) Upon request from the War Man- 
powcr Commission to require the local 
boards to furnish to the United States Em- 
ployment Service a list of the names and 
addresses of registrants available for em 
ployment in war or war-supporting activi- 
ties, including agriculture, for voluntary 
assignment of such registrants to civilian or 
Federal employment in furtherance of the 
war effort in accordance with the determina- 
tion of essentiality and priority requirements 
made by the War Manpower Commission 

“ ‘Sec. 23. The Director of Selective Service 
shall. as hereinafter provided, direct the local 
boards to conduct an investigation of the 
use cf civilian manpower within their re- 
spective jurisdictions for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether the maximum and most 
effective use of such manpower is being made 
for the best interests of the war effort. The 
local boards shall use the services and facili- 
ties of the War Manpower Commission to 
conduct such investigation, which shall in- 
clude in-plant surveys whenever and wher- 
ever necessary to accomplish this purpose, 
For such purpose the War Manpower Com- 
mission may, wherever necessary, employ ex- 
pert and technical personnel by contract 
or otherwise without regard to the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1923. In the utilization of the services and 
facilities of the War Manpower Commission, 
the local boards shall operate under the 
supervision, direction, and control of the 
various area directors and management-labor 
committees of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion where such are available. They shall 
report their findings forthwith to the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service and to the War 
Manpower Commission, together with a state- 
ment of the number of persons in their 
respective jurisdictions available for service 
in war and war-supporting activities; and 
said agencies shall forthwith make a full 
report thereon to Congress. Wherever any 
board and/or War Manpower Commission 
area director and the management-labor 
committee, acting together or separately, find 
indications of wastage or hoarding of labor 
or situations wherein labor is not being used 
to the best interests of the war effort in 
either Federal or private employment, the 
employers, the employees, and/or the em- 
ployees’ representatives shall be required to 
cooperate fully in such investigation and in 
the selection of skilled and other employees 
to be released for other employment. After 
determination that such worker can be more 
effectively employed in war work and that 
either the worker does not have good cause 
for refusing to accept such employment or 
the employer fails to furnish adequate justi- 
fication for the retention of said employee, 
the War Manpower Commission shall there- 
upon require his release. In order to aid the 
selective-service local boards and the War 
Manpower Commission in the exercise of tne 
additional duties required of them under this 
title, the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion may assign to such boards, in 
an advisory capacity, representatives of such 
other agencies of the Government as he msy 
deem advisable. 

“Sec. 24, The boards are hereby empow- 
ered to subpena persons to appear before 
them and give evidence upon such matters 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title, and for such purpose 
the provisions of section 9 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (relating to the ate 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
documentary evidence) are hereby made ap- 
plicable to the powers of such boards. 
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“ ‘Seo, 25. The Director of Selective Serv- 
ice shall prescribe regulations to provide the 
necessary traveling expenses and subsistence 
allowances during travel and until com- 
mencement of work of persons volunteering 
under this title for civilian or Federal em- 
ployment or service in a locality other than 
that of their residence: Provided, That travel 
expenses and subsistence shall be computed 
in the same manner and on the same basis 
as under the standard Government travel 
regulations. On or after the date of a de- 
termination that it is no longer necessary 
for him to be employed in an activity in the 
war effort, or on or after the date of his 
being involuntarily separated from such em- 
ployment, he shall receive similar travel and 
subsistence back to the place from which 
he was first allowed travel under this sub- 
section (or, at his election, to his home if 
that is not farther distant), if application 
is made therefor within 30 days after such 

ate. 

: “‘Sgo, 26. Any person who volunteers for 
service under this title, or who is required 
to relinquish regular employment to un- 
dertake such service shall, upon application 
to his employer within 40 days after the 
termination of such service, if it is deter- 
mined that his services are no longer neces- 
sary in war or war-supporting activities, be 
entitled to be restored to his former posi- 
tion, or to a position of like seniority, status, 
or pay, unless the employer’s circumstances 
have so changed as to make such restoration 
impossible or unreasonable. This section 
shall not require the reemployment of any 
such person by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, but it is hereby declared 
to be the intent of the Congress that such 
person should be restored to his position with 
such State or political subdivision or to a 
position of like seniority, status, or pay. 
Nothing in this section shall supersede any 
of the provisions of the Selective Service and 
Training Act of 1940, as amended. 

“‘Szc. 27. Nothing in this title shall affect 
in any manner any of the provisions of sec- 
tion 5 (kK), or any other provisions of title I. 

“Sec. 28. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title.” 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with inasmuch as the bill 
was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
oRD 2 days ago, and numerous copies are 
available to the membership here on the 
floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
the substitute, but I object also. I want 
it read in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the 
reading of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harness] is recog- 
nized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 additonal minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment, which is offered in 
the nature of a substitute to the commit- 
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tee bill, seeks to avoid direct coercion of 
American labor. It would accomplish 
just two things. It would give the local 
draft boards the right to reclassify reg- 


- istrants and to provide jobs for them, or 


offer them jobs on a voluntary basis. 
It would permit the Federal agency to 
pay round-trip expenses for a man as- 
signed to a job away from his home. It 
also gives the War Manpower Commis- 
sion additional authority. 

I believe it is recognized by us here, and 
by responsible people in Government, in 
industry, and in labor organizations 
that labor is being hoarded and wasted 
in many essential industries. I think it 
must be admitted that Government 
agencies and Government-operated 
plants are among the worst wasters of 
manpower. This amendment would give 
the Manpower Commission legal au- 
thority to survey all Government and 
private activities and to force full utili- 
zation of manpower. Both labor and 
management recommend this as the first 
essential toward solution of our man- 
power problem, and I believe the War 
Manpower Commission has been seeking 
just such legislation. 

I do not question the sincerity of those 
who champion this committee bill, but I 
do believe that many of its advocates 
have become just a little emotional and 
sentimental about this legislation. I 
hope they will let their sound judgment 
guide their decision. Some of my col- 
leagues have asked: What would you say 
to the ex-serviceman, the combat soldier 
over in Europe or down in South Pacific 
when he comes back and you tell him that 
you voted against a labor draft? 
answer by asking this question: What 
are they going to say to this combat man 
when he comes back from his fight 
against tyranny and totalitarianism to 
explain why you voted to shackle his 
father or his brother—1i0,000,000 of 
whom are doing a marvelous job in war 
industry. 

I am convinced there is no real neces- 
sity for this legislation. Who sponsors 
it? Who asks for it today? The Presi- 
dent has said he believes it is necessary. 
I do not question his sincerity: maybe 
he does believe it is necessary. War and 
Navy Department officials have spoken 
for compulsory legislation. J. A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
also insists that labor conscription is 
necessary. This is the man who just a 
few weeks ago, according to the press, 
said that the Congress of the United 
States—you men sitting on this floor to- 
gether with the Members of the Sen- 
ate—were responsible for the ammuni- 
tion shortage. On the other hand, labor 
and management both almost unani- 
mously warn that coercion will hamper 
rather than help war production. Who 
knows more about the manpower situa- 
tion in this Nation than the executives 
of the industries which must produce 
these munitions, planes, tanks, and 
weapons, or the labor organizations 
whose members do the work in the 
plants? 

I have great admiration for Judge Pat- 
terson, the Under Secretary of War, but 
he is a lawyer; he was a judge on the 
bench when he came down here. It is 
his job to get production, that is true; but 
does he know anything about employing 
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labor? Does he know anything about 
translating a blueprint into a tank or a 
gun? I could say the same for other 
witnesses who testified in behalf of this 
legislation. I frankly say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, I would rather trust the judg- 
ment of the men and women in labor 
and industry who have so far done such 
a miraculous job in supplying our men 
and women at the fighting fronts. It is 
said that General Marshall and Admiral 
King wrote letters supporting this draft 
legislation. I read the letter that Gen- 
eral Marshall sent up here, and I chal- 
lenge anybody to show me anywhere in 
that letter that he asks for this legisla- 
tion. Of course, he asked for more men 
and more production. We are going to 
see that he gets both. He will get his 
900,000 men by July, and he will get 
them without this legislation. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
the gentleman. 

Mr.SHORT. And the letter that Gen- 
eral Marshall wrote to the President 
which was transmitted to our committee 
applied to the work-or-fight bill and not 
to this particular May bill now before the 
House. When General Marshall was in- 
vited to come down and testify before 
our committee, he was too busy to 
appear. That is how strong he is for the 
legislation. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will support any legislation no 
matter how drastic it may be if it is 
shown to be necessary to our troops at 
the front; but I cannot support this leg- 
islation in the present form, because I 
am convinced it will do more harm than 
good. 

Consider the joint report of the De- 
partment of Labor and the War Man- 
power Commission, released last month. 
It shows that there is no shortage of 
manpower. One millicnh one hundred 
thousand workers left war industries last 
year, yet production was up. Other re- 
sponsible estimates say as many as l,- 
500,000 people have left war plants. 
What has become of those 1,500,000 
workers? They have not disappeared 
into thin air. Some, of course, have en- 
tered the armed services. A committee 
witness estimates that from 300,000 to 
500,000 of them are now in uniform. 
That still leaves about 1,000,000 former 
war workers available. Most of those 
who left essential jobs in recent months 
did so because they shared the optimistic 
belief prevailing last summer and fall 
that the war in Europe was all but over. 
They can be brought back into essential 
jobs without coercion. 

Mr. SHORT. Since the German 
counteroffensive by Von Rundstedt in 
the middle of December, over 100,000 of 
them have voluntarily gone back into war 
industries, 63,000 in the last 2 weeks of 
December, and over 50,000 during the 
first 2 weeks of January. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
stand that is true. 

Here is another item in addition to that 
backlog of a million workers. The armed 
forces are releasing every month an av- 
erage of 70,000 men. Many of those men 
are able to go into industry. They are 
eager to get jobs back home. I believe 
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it was Mr. Hines of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who testified before our 
committee, and you will find it in the 
hearings, that his organization had 
placed 41,000 in 1 month, 50,000 in an- 
other, of these returning World War No. 
2 veterans in war industry. 

It is variously estimated that we will 
need from 70,000 to 700,000 men in in- 
daustry within the next 6 months. You 
may choose your own estimate, but I 
think the War Manpower figures are 
the most accurate available. They 
should know about the manpower situa- 
tion; and they say that 300,000 will be 
adequate. I believe that one source 
alone, the pool of.returning veterans, 
can just about meet the requirement as 
War Manpower Commission estimates it. 

Now, much has been said about the 
IV-F’s. 

In the President’s message he referred 
to some four million men now in this 
classification. Advocates of draft legis- 
lation want to reach that great group of 
men. We tried for days to find out ex- 
actly how many IV-F’s there are in war 
industry, but nobody knows. Itis known 
that 500,090 of that group are so physi- 
cally handicapped that they cannot work 
in industry; that another million of them 
are actually empioyed in essential indus- 
try. That leaves some two and one-half 
million about whom we know nothing. 
It is assumed many are in nonessential 
industry. Also that many are plainly 
dodzing their clear duty in this emer- 
geney. The assumption may or may not 
be correct. But assuming them to be 
entirely accurate, I do not want to draft 


men and chain them to their jobs, just ~ 


to reach a few IV-F’s who lack the pa- 
triotism to get into essential work. 
Please let me avoid even the slightest 
reflection on the patriotism of the men 
who have been classified IV-F’s. I know 
many of them have tried their very best 
to get into the service and have been 
rejected. Many of them have appealed 
to me, and I have tried to help them 
get in. Maybe there are a few men who 
have been, aS my esteemed chairman 
said, loafing around the pool rooms. 
Maybe there are a few neurotics and dia- 
betics that the services could not take, 
because they would be liabilities in any 
capacity. But shall we draft all the 
labor in this country to reach those few? 

This committee bill even goes further. 
It might get a few slackers, but it would 
give them benefits that the 10,000,000 
men and women already in industry are 
not getting. It would give them the 
same rights and privileges given those 
boys in the infantry I saw fighting on 
the western front. What will the bat- 
tle-front soldier say about this when he 
comes back? He will say, “You have 
given to the slacker over here the priv- 
ilege that I have been given for combat 
service.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Cheirman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And with 
tremendously more pay involved. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Yes. In 
addition to those benefits he would get 
the industrial rate of pay. He would 
receive transportation from hcme to job 


and back. I do not think this Congress 
wants to enact that kind of legislation. 
We have given you a substitute here 
that I think will reach this problem 
through voluntary cooperation. And it* 
gives the War Manpower Commission the 
authority to force proper use of avail- 
able manpower. 

We had a witness before our committee 
who worked for the General Electric Co. 
at Schenectady. I was negotiating with 
the War Manpower Commission at the 
time he testified about a situation in 
Fort Wayne, Ind., where this company 
said it was short a few hundred men. 
While this witness was testifying he said 
there were 8,000 workers at the General 
Electric Co. in Schenectady out of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be given 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. In Fort 
Wayne, perhaps, they were short three 
or four hundred men on a very critjcal 
war item. This witness testified further 
that the Schenectady plant of General 
Electric was set up to do the same work 
that was short of manpower in Fort 
Wayne. 

How can labor conscription ever cor- 
rect such situations? Obviously, the an- 
swer here rests with the procurement 
agencies and management, which must 
improve production planning and sched- 
uling. 

Would it not be much easier to shift 
work than to move squads and battalions 
of workers in such cases? Possibly this 
is expecting too much cooperation from 
Government agencies. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I re- 
ceived a letter yesterday from a work- 
ingman who was discharged from the 
Kaiser shipyard at Vanccuver, Wash., 
in which he stated that hundreds of men 
were discharged last week because they 
did not have work for them to do, and on 
the same day they hired 1,500 new green 
hands from Texas. Is the gentleman 
aware of what is taking place in some of 
these plants, hiring new men where they 
do not have a need for them? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. That is 
just exactly what this bill is intended to 
get at. It directs the War Manpower 
Commission to make a complete survey 
of the situation. I understand the War 
Manpower Commission is already staffed 
to do that very job. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr.SHORT. In corroboration of what 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Au- 
cust H. ANDRESEN] has just said, repre- 
sentatives of both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and of the C. I. O. testified 
that in many plants in different parts 
of the country where the Army and Navy 
have said there was a shortage of man- 
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power, upon investigation, industry anq 
labor both discovered that instead of 
there being a shortage there was really 
a surplus, and men and women were 
actually being laid off. This substitute 
bill will give us a scientific, thorough, 
exhaustive survey before we undertake 
any drastic legislative action. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair. 
man, I think most -of us know that the 
armed services do not utilize their avail- 
able manpower to the fullest extent. I 
have a letter before me, received the day 
before yesterday from a Seabee in the 
Navy, stationed at Quoddy Village, 
Maine. In that letter he tells me there 
are 2,000 Seabees who have been in for- 
eign service. They have slight disabili- 
ties. As you know, Seabees are skilled 
crafismen., But 2,000 of them are sitting 
up there doing absolutely nothing. And 
this skilled man appeals to me to per- 
suade the Navy Department to let them 
go out into industry and take these jobs 
crying for skilled labor. 

While the example is not offered as 
typical of ail service installations, it can 
be duplicated time and again. The in- 
quiries of the special subcommittee of my 
Committee on Military Affairs, set up 
through my suggestion, prove how fre- 
quently both military and civilian agen- 
cies of government are hoarding and 
wasting manpower. 

I urge you, therefore, to consider my 
substitute bill carefully. You are given 
an opportunity here to vote for a bill that 
both industry and labor would like to see 
enacted. I believe I can assure you that 
these people know better how to recruit 
industrial manpower and to fulfill our 
war needs than anyone else. I urge your 
support of my substitute. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WapswortH: 
Page 6, after line 6, add a new paragraph, 
to read as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this section shall 
be deemed to modify or otherwise affect in 
any way existing laws relating to maximum 
hours, minimum wages, overtime pay or col- 
lective bargaining, or relating to mediation, 
arbitration, or other procedures for the set- 
tlement of any labor controversies or ques- 
tions: Provided, That every person assigned 
to employment under this section shall have 
the right to join any union or organization 
of employees, but no such person shall be 
obliged to join any such union or organiza- 
tion as a condition of his employment if he 
should not freely choose to do so.” 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I merely want to ask whether this 
amendment is offered to the substitute 
or to the first section of the committee 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is offered to the 
first section of the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is being offered 
to the first section of the committee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that by 
the introduction of this amendment I 
have somewhat violently changed the 
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subject, at least potentially. It is neces- 
sary for me to offer it at this time in 
order that the Committee may pass upon 
it in accordance with proper parliamen- 
tary procedure. Section 1 of the May 
bill is at present open to perfecting 
amendments and this is the only oppor- 
tunity for me to offer it. When section 
1 is perfected then, as I understand, the 
question goes back to the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Harness]. . 

Mr. Chairman, I propose this amend 
ment in order to clarify and strengthen 
this measure. I want it understood, 
however, that in the event. it should be 
rejected by the Committee I shall still 
vote for the May bill. I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that our greatest 
otjective is the approval of the May 
bill as reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I think, however, the 
May bill in certain respects would be 
advantaged by clarification, and I have 
these thoughts in mind about it. It 
has been contended and charged very 
widely, for example, that the May bill 
is an antilabor bill; that it is an enti- 
strike bill. It has been portrayed in that 
fashion far and wide. I am myself con- 
vinced that the committee in reporting 
it had no such intention. But doubts 
will arise about it and they should be 
done away with. As a matter of fact I 
have never believed it either wise or 
practical to attempt what is known as 
antistrike legislation. I do not believe 
it can be done effectively. I do not 
think it should be attempted. There 
are no such provisions in existing labor 
laws as would forbid strikes, and the 
omission of such provisions is, I think, 
wise. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it the opinion of 
the gentleman, as I understand it to be 
the opinion of the Committee on Military 
Afiairs, that the May bill as it now is 
before the House, could not be used; that 
is, its penalty provisions could not be 
used in the event of a strike? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my 
opinion and it is derived largely from 
the very able remarks of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KrupDay] in discussing 
that very question. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an important 
body of law upon the statute books re- 
lating to employer and employee rela- 
tionships, such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, and other acts. Under 
those laws provisions are made for the 
carrying on of bargaining between em- 
ployer and employee. None of us wants 
to interfere with that. There are pro- 
visions in those laws with respect to 
minimum wages «nd maximum hours. 
I do not want anyone to rise in the event 
of the enactment of the May bill and 
state in view of the fact that a new ele- 
ment is introduced, we will say, in in- 
dustry as a result of the operation of this 
bill, that those laws are in any way un- 
dermined. 

So this amendment is intended to make 
it absolutely clear that the act itself does 
not modify or affect in any way existing 
laws relating to maximum hours, mini- 
mum wages, overtime pay, or collective 
bargaining, or relating to mediation, ar- 
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bitration, or other procedures for the set- 
tlement of any controversies or questions. 
Frankly I think it would be wise for the 
Congress to declare that. It would clear 
the atmosphere. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. Of course, the gentleman 
knows that under existing law, particu- 
larly section 7 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act,  collective-bargaining 
agreements are authorized and provided 
for. In the event a labor organization 
has entered into a contract with its em- 
Ployees in a particular plant, plant A, for 
instance, if your amendment is adopted 
which provides that that man who is sent 
to plant A is not required to join that 
union, is that not an interference with a 
negotiated and concluded agreement, 
which does require each employee of a 
closed shop to pay dues when he enters? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If my amend- 
ment were adopted, there is no doubt 
whatsoever that for the duration of this 
war that contract would be suspended, in 
the manner covered by this amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Please let me 
continue just a moment. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would like clarifica- 
tion of that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the stress of 
war, may I remind the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. May], many, many con- 
tracts are suspended. In this very bill 
there is a provision to the effect that 
those who are assigned to work under its 
provisicns shall be the beneficiaries of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act. 
What does the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Re- 
lief Act do but suspend contracts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WorTH! has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Js there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Relief Act, amongst other things, 
protects a man who is drafted into the 
armed forces from the obligation to pay 
interest on a mortgage on his home which 
he has had to leave. That is suspension 
of a contract. The same way with the 
payment of his taxes. In a sense, that is 
suspension of a contract. 

Hundreds and hundreds of industrial 
plants have had to suspend contracts 
when the Government has come to them 
and said: “No matter what you are doing 
under contract with your customers, you 
have got to stop doing that and go to 
work for the war.” There is nothing new 
in this proposal that a contract may be 
suspended, in the interest of the war 
effort. 

It strikes me that in view of the crisis 
which confronts us, no, sensible man 
should object to the temporary suspen- 
sion of a cortract, which I have dealt 
with in this amendment. It would in- 
jure no one. It is a temporary matter. 
These employees who are going into these 
plants are temporary employees. In all 
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probability a large number of them will 
be perfectly willing to join a union. Well 
and good. But if they do not, shall they 
be denied employment that the Nation 
requires of them? We come down to the 
fundamental question there, which I 
think should be made clear. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 

Mr. CASE of South Dekota. I just 
want to point out that in every case the 
suspension of a contract is in favor of 
the man who is inducted. So it would 
be under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It leaves 
him free to go in or not to go in. It 
protects his individual rights. That is 
the same principle we have followed in 
every other instance where we have sus- 
pended contracts in favor of the inductee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I proceed 
just a little while longer in this discus- 
sion? 

Mind you, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is not offered in a spirit of hostility 
to organized labor. I cannot see how it 
would injure organized lebor in the 
slightest degree. The bargaining power 
in a plant which is operating under a 
closed shop will still lie with the union; 
no power will be taken away from it 
whatsoever. The hours of labor will still 
be protected in accordance with the 
agreement between the union and the 
employer. The minimum and maximum 
wage provisions will all stand undis- 
turbed, the union holding its position., 
The men who may go into war plants 
under the provisions of this bill will, we 
all know, be a small minority, compara- 
tively, of all the people employed in a 
plant. Their advent in a plant will not 
be dangerous to the union in the 
slightest degree. No social gains whatso- 
ever will be surrendered. But we must 
determine whether or not when a man is 
assigned to a job by the Government of 
the United States he shall take that job 
without conditions being imposed by 
somebody else. That is my plea. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The Selective 
Service Act is built upon the principle of 
the closed shop; so is this legislation, 
Under the closed shop we have made 
prodigious gains in production. The 
gentleman is asking that that be discon- 
tinued in plants producing war goods. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot quite 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO and Mr. KEEFE 
rose. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I must yield first 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentleman 
in the first portion of his amendment 
sets forth what he alleges to be protec- 
tion of labor’s rights, particularly col- 
lective bargaining; but as a realistic 
proposition the gentleman knows that 
there can be no collective bargaining un- 
less there is a union which has a majority 
of the employees belonging to it. Col- 
lective bargaining becomes a mockery 
unless there is a collective bargaining 
agent for the workers. Experience shows 
that their only valuable agent is a labor 
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union; yet the gentleman would destroy 
the union by the last sentence of his 
amendment and thereby he nullifies all of 
the allegedly prolabor language in his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York may proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I cannot agree 
with the gentleman from New York. 
When these new workers go into a plant 
they will find that the union, be it a 
closed shop or merely an organized plant, 
is in charge of collective bargaining; and 
the union will always have a majority of 
the employees. The question simply is: 
Shall we make a man pay a fee in order 
to serve his country where he is most 
needed? That is all. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. Asapractical and realis- 
tic approach to the problem, may I ask 
the gentleman what would happen if 
John Jones, ordered to report to plant A 
to work under this proposed legislation, 
is asked to join a union but refuses, and 
the employer says to him, “I cannot hire 
you because you do not belong to the 
union.” Te then goes back to his draft 
board and says, “I have reported in ac- 
cordance with your orders; now, what are 
you going to do about it”? There is 
nothinz in the gentleman’s amendment 
or in this bill which says to the employer 
that he must hire the individual that 
the draft board sends to him. Conse- 
quently, if he can be relieved of his re- 
sponsibility because of his refusal to join 
the union and the employer refuses to 
hire him for that reason, then employee 
B, who does belong to the union, can quit 
his job, go right down to his draft board, 
and say, “I want to volunteer for service 
under this new plan,” and he can then 
go back to the employer and get the 
benefit of the soldiers and sailors civil 
relief and say, “I do not have to belong 
to the union.” Would that have the 
effect, in the gentleman’s opinion, of de- 
stroying or making it possible to destroy 
unions operating in the war plants of 
this country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Idonct think so. 

Mr. Chairman, may I make a few ob- 
servations in connection with the ma- 
chinery provided in this act? It states 
here on page 5: 

It shall be the duty of the registrant to 
whom such an order is directed to comply 
thercwith, provided the ordcr gives him a 
reasonable choice of employers for whom to 
work. 


All right. That is all right so far as 
it goes. This registrant prefers in his 
own mind to work in a certain kind of 
job. He goes toa plant and he finds that 
he cannot be employed unless he joins 
aunion. He goes back and reports that 
fact to the draft board but adds: ‘“‘There 
is another plant which offers work which 


I think I would like.” So he goes to 
that plant and there also meets the same 
reply. Unless I am mistaken, that man 
has complied with the provisions of this 
act. Nothing more can be done about 
it. He has been given his reasonable 
choice, but in the following out of the 
matter it becomes impossible. It is not 
his fault. I do not think the language 
at the top of page 5 deals with this 
situation with sufficient clarity and 
strength. I believe in asking a man 
where he would prefer to work. If he 
says, “I would rather work in the Smith 
plant,” all right, he goes up there. He 
is assigned to that plant. When he gets 
there he should be employed. That is 
where he wants to go, that is where he 
is needed. That is the purpose of my 
amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Assume that this 
draftee presents himself for employ- 
ment and he is told he must join a union, 
He says he will not join a union at all. 
Therefore he cannot work in that fac- 
tory. The question I want to ask is this: 
The union has established its collective- 
bargaining rights and those rights are 
protected by law. No man can work 
there unless he does join the union. If 
the May bill without any clarification 
becomes law, as a matter of fact, there 
is an inconsistency between the law 
passed by the Congress establishing the 
union and giving it collective-bargaining 
rights, and the later law, the May bill, 
passed by the Congress. Would not the 
last law repeal the first law if it is in- 
consistent with the first law? - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. There 
is no disturbance whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would not take the 
time of the Committee today for a mo- 
ment if it were not for the deep con- 
corn I have about this legislation. If 
I did not think it vitally necessary for 
the war effort to pass a bill I would not 
take your time. In speaking upon this 
amendment and others that will be of- 
fered, for purposes that are mine I do 
not have to argue the merits of this 
amendment or others. 

As far as the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana is concerned I 
cannot but think it is nothing more than 
a pious appeal for people to do what they 
have already been appealed to do. I 
want legislation. I think I know the 
temper of this House. I think I know 
that there are a hundred men in this 
House who are going to vote against 
any bill on final passage. I have watched 
this House operate. Some people say 
this is not needed; that legislation of this 
sort is not necessary. In 1941, a few 
weeks before Pearl Harbor, I remember 
honest, conscientious men and women 
said that we cid not need to extend the 
Selective Service Act because in all prcob- 
ability we would not need an Army soon, 
I heard that argument made with respect 
to practically every measure brought be- 
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fore the House of Representatives dur. 
ing our years and months of prepara. 
tion to defend ourselves. If their judg. 
ment had been taken, what would have 
been our situation at the time of Pear] 
Harbor? What would have been our 
situation 12 months after Pearl Harbor? 
Ido not know. You do not know either, 
but I think it would have been pretty bad, 

Any amendment placed on this bill 
that is going to lose it a large block of 
votes, whatever merits it may have, is 
a dangerous amendment. I am cer- 
tainly not criticizing the author of this 
amendment because if there ever was a 
man in the House of Representatives 
who has stood 100 percent during the 
years for preparedness, it has been the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Waps- 
wortH]. But in my opinion, today, sir, 
you are assuming a tremendous respon- 
sibility; one that I do not like to see 
you assume, 

I believe that the adoption of this 
amendment will lose this bill on a final 
roll call from 50 to 75 votes. I do not 
have to take a position on the merits of 
this amendment. That is not what Iam 
talking about. If this amendment is 
adopted, then others will be offered, and 
then others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be given 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have watched bills 
in this House. Many times I have seen 
committees of the House disclaim and 
disown their own bills when many 
amendments were adopted. 

If this amendment is adopted, we may 
get into the gleeful pastime of adopting 
other amendments. I want to say this: 
I have seen men get up on the floor of 
this House and say they would support 
this legislation even though it was a 
mighty poorly drawn bill, and so forth. 

Judge Patterson said he could operate 
under this bill as it is written. The Army 
and the Navy say that they can operate 
and do the job of getting the 900,000 men 
into the armed forces and the 700,000 
men and women in industry that they 
say are vitally needed for replacements 
on the battle fronts and for places on the 
fighting line. 

If this bill had never been brought to 
the floor of the House, that would be 
one thing. Even if the Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, whom the boys out on the battle 
fronts look up to as their leaders in the 
Army and in the Navy, had not said that 
this is needed in order to prepare the 
instruments with which our men are to 
defend themselves and fight the enemy, 
what are these men, who have been on 
the battle fronts so long without relief, 
and who have already taken more at 
the front than any of us thought mortal 
men could bear, going to think if we do 
not pass a bill? 

If this amendment is adopted, it is my 
opinion, as I say, that it will lose the 
bill on final passage 50 to 75 votes, and 
thet is a sizable group. Then some- 
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body is going to offer the so-called F. E. 
P. C. amendment, and if that is adopted 
it will lose the bill 50 to 75 votes. Add- 
ing these to the number of Members who 
are probably gcing to vote against any 
kind of a bill and you have in the 
neighborhood of 250 Members who will 
vote against the bill. That is a respon- 
sibility which under the circumstances I 
do not feel like assuming. 

It has been said that we in America are 
ontimists. Men supposed to be well in- 
formed sat in my office in June 1943, 
end said that this war would be over by 
September of that year. When it was 
rot over by September, they said cer- 
tainly Germany could not live through 
another winter; but it did. 


Tf you want a bill, if you want to- 


satisfy the boys out there who are doing 
their part and more than their part, you 
had better vote down all of these amend- 
ments that will eliminate support and go 
on and pass it, so that the men who are 
at the helm of our destiny may go ahead 
and do the things they thing are neces- 
sary in order to win this war. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, we 
started the consideration of this bill to- 
day by the offering of a _ substitute 
amendment by the gentleman from In- 
ciana {Mr. Harness]. We now have be- 
fore us for discussion the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortH] to perfect the first 
section of the bill. I also wish to offer 
one or two amendments to the first sec- 
tion in order to perfect it. I wonder if 
we should first dispose of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
before taking up anything further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen is 
correct. We should first dispose of the 
Wadsworth amendment. 

The Chair understands that the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Voornts] 
has sent an amendment to the Wads- 
worth amendment to the desk, Does he 
wish to coffer it now? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not wish to offer it at 
this time. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, it must 
be perfectly apparent to every Member 
of this body that the further along this 
discussion goes the more confusing the 
issue becomes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have carefully lis- 
tened to all of the debates on the pend- 
ing bill. Out of the welter of emotional- 
ism that consideration of this bill has 
generated, a few basic conciusions may 
be stated. 

First. Every Member of this body 
without exception wants to do everything 
possible to aid the courageous men and 
wemen who are fighting our battles at 
the front. 


Second. Despite the political assur- 
ances given prior to November 7, 1944, 
that all was well, the hard, cold facts 
demonstrate the necessity for continued 
all-out production. 

Third. Mistakes of judgment as to 
manpower and matériel requirements 
have been made. 

Fourth. Present considerations of past 


mistakes and politically inspired distor- . 


tion of truth will not in themselves re- 
lieve either the shortages of manpower 
in the armed services or relieve the bot- 
tlenecks of production. 

Fifth. Our job now is to get on with 
the war effort, through the fullest and 
most complete utilization of all the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation. 

Reasonable-minded men and women 
are in agreement thus far. Disagree- 
ment arises over the means and methods 
to be employed in achieving a common 
purpose. The proponents of the pend- 
ing legislation point out the deficiencies 
that exist and contend that the enact- 
ment of this legislation will relieve the 
situation. They admit that free and 
voluntary labor acting in cooperation 
with the genius of industry have resulted 
in unparalleled production records. In 
the face of this admission so freely ex- 
pressed by the proponents of this legis- 
lation, they still insist that compulsory 
conscription of labor is necessary, and 
thus have brought this bill to us for con- 
Sideration. Ticy say the bill is imper- 
fect—that many of its provisions are 
not understandable. None of the pro- 
ponents can give assurance that the en- 
actment of this legislation will relieve 
our productive effort from a single ele- 
ment that has brought about the alleged 
shortages. They say we should have 
faith in the Commander in Chief and in 
the Chiefs of Staff and blindly enact this 
legislation because they contend the 
Commander in Chief has asked for it. 

I want to give to the Commander in 
Chief cnd to those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for successfully carrying on 
our war effort every aid and assistance. 
My responsibility as a legislator, how- 
ever, compels me to ask some questicns 
in order to determine the proper course 
to pursue. I cannot blindly, under the 
stress of temporary emotionalism, vote 
for legislation the proponents of which 
heve up to date utterly failed, in my 
judgment, to justify. The simple ques- 
tion is, Will the passage of this legisla- 
tion provide the manpower needed for 
the Army and the Navy relieve the short- 
ages of manpower in industry and agri- 
culture, and bring about the increased 
production necessary to relieve the ad- 
mitted shortages? If I believed it would 
do this, I would unhesitatingly support 
it. Until I am so convinced, however, I 
cannot vote to substitute conscription 
and compulsion under threat of dire 
penalty, for patriotic, voluntary effort. 

I have read the hearings in this mat- 
ter. They all relate to H. R. 119, origi- 
nally offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. May]. The thesis of that 
bill was entirely different from that em- 
bodied in H. R. 1752, the bill now under 
consideration. We have no testimony in 
specific reference to the pending legisla- 
tion, and nowhere, either in the hear- 
ings or in the record of these debates, is 


there to be found specific information 
as to how this legislation in operation 
will relieve the bottlenecks of which we 
complain. There is nothing in this bill 
that will eliminate the staggering waste 
of manpower and matériel which is ad- 
mittedly present in much of our war pro- 
ductive effort. There is nothing in this 
bill that will relieve our productive effort 
from the costly waste of manpower in- 
volved in plant jurisdictional disputes. 
There is nothing in this bill that will 
give assurance of the utilization of the 
highest productive effort of the men and 
women presently employed in industry. 
There is nothing in this bill that will 
relieve our productive effort from the 
smothering effect of s!ow-downs, produc- 
tion ceilings, and so forth. 

Because of these facts, no witness has 
been able to testify that the enactment 
of this legislation will actually and real- 
istically relieve the situation of which 
we complain. General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Patton, General MacArthur, Ad- 
miral King, and General Marshall have 
been crystal-clear in their demands that 
what they want is guns, ammunition, 
trucks, and supplies, and a direct ap- 
proach to the solution of the problem 
of shortages which involves something 
far greater than the mere enactment of 
this legislation. What they seek is the 
instilling in the hearts and souls of the 
people on the production front in Amer- 
ica of a consuming passion to produce 
without restraint and without restriction 
from any source. Labor has made a re- 
markable effort, which can be improved, 
provided we enact wise legislation. You 
cannot put into the souls of the people 
of America the desire to work and pro- 
duce by the enactment of legislation. 
There is nothing that can supplant the 
will and the determination and the pa- 
triotic desire to produce under a volun- 
tary free system in America. That is 
why labor and management have joined 
hands in opposing the enactment of the 
present legislation and why the argu- 
ments which were presented as they ap- 
pear in the hearings have great compell- 
ing force. 

On the other hand, because of the 
psychology which has swept the country, 
generated by the emotionalism of the 
appeals which have been made, I can- 
not see my way ciear to deny any type of 
legislation and to say to the President, 
and General Marshall and Admiral King 
and General Knudsen, “No, we refuse io 
give any measure of relief.” To main- 
tain such an attitude, in my judgment, 
would be to fail to meet our responsi- 
bility as legislators. We have a system 
in vogue today based upon voluntary 
action and developed in the crucible of 
experience. That program is involved in 
the regulations of the War Manpower 
Commission, which have generally been 
accepted by management and labor- 
management committees as being the or- 
derly solution for the immediate problem 
before us. I am one of those who believe 
that the Congress should adopt the sub- 
stitute to be offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornts]. This 
substitute removes most of the objections 
to the pending bill and puts some teeth 
into the present program of the War 
Manpower Commission, It proposes to 
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give statutory authority for: First, the 
establishment of employment ceilings; 
seccnd, the use of controlled referrals to 
regulate hiring; third, awthorizing com- 
pulsory release of employees in excess of 
the number permitted ‘individual em- 
ployers under manpower ceilings; and 
fourth, the enforcement of such reguia- 
tions not against the employee but 
against the employer, through proceed- 
ings comparable to those used to enforce 
price ceilings, under the Price Control 
Act. 

This program has the entire complete 
support of management and of the 
leaders of labor who have worked so dili- 
gently in the creation and stimulation of 
labor-management committees through- 
out the Nation. Those familiar with the 
operations cf this plan know that it will, 
so far as legislative enactments can, help 
bring about the results which we so fer- 
vently hope to achieve. The imple- 
mentation of the present voluntary plan 
of the War Manpower Commission will 
result in the utilization of the far-flung 
machinery of that organization which is 
now in operation throughout the country. 
It should cause no unrest in the ranks 
of organized or unorganized labor and 
will have the full and complete support 
of management. 

Each of you received this morning 
from the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation a complete analysis of this pro- 
posal and they put their stamp of full 
and complete approvel upon it. I can 
say to you that it is my understanding 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and its organizations fuliy 
endorse and support the prcposals in 
the Voorhis amendment; and I know 
that many great labor leaders in the 
country support the provisions of the 
Voorhis amendment. 

Here is a program that those who are 
interested in production instead of mere 
regimentation can support. Here is a 
program that will stand the test. Here 
is a program that clearly distinguishes 
between free labor and conscript labor. 
Here is a program that will get the job 
done. I sincerely plead with my col- 
leagues to accept this substitute. 

It will not do merely to delay by hav- 
ing further and more extended consid- 
eration and study, as is suggested in the 
Barrett bill, H. R. 1803. Time is of the 
essence in this matter. The shortages 
complained of must be relieved now and 
not 6 months from now. 

All of the fears of confusion, regimen- 
tation, conscription, and compulsion 
that are found in H. R. 1752 can be 
eliminated, and under the provisions of 
the Voorhis substitute free American la- 
bor can go to work under proper re- 
straint and stimulation and actually 
produce the implements and munitions 
of war that are needed. 

The Barrett bill is better than the 
present bill, but I ask you to give earnest 
consideration to the proposal to be of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis] and there 
you will have a solution to many of the 
troubles that are bothering you in your 
thinking on this problem, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, as I under- 
stand it, the first proposition to be voted 
on by the Committee will be the per- 
fecting amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York. I wonder if we 
can get an agreement to limit the time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means the amendment to the bill itself. 
The gentleman does not concede that is 
a perfecting amendment, does he? 

Mr. MAY. No, but the gentleman 
offers it as a perfecting amendment. I 
understood it was originally offered as 
a perfecting amendment to the Harness 
substitute but upon further advice I 
understand it is an attempt to amend 
the original bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on that particular 
amendment close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man refer to the Wadsworth amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MAY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman not wait a few minutes 
before making his request so that de- 
bate can go on a little while to see 
whether we need 30 minutes or less? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the request for the time being. 

fr, STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Wadsworth amendment, which provides 
that every registrant requested to ac- 
cept employment shall have the right to 
join any union or organization of em- 
ployees, but no such person shall be 
obliged to join any such union or organ- 
ization if he should not freely choose to 
do so. 

I believe that I speak the sentiment of 
the great unorganized American masses 
and practically all the men in the armed 
forces when I object to our Government, 
while attempting to place every male per- 
son from 18 through 45 years of age in 
some war plant, directing him to some 
closed-shop plant where, if he does not 
pay union dues, he does not work, and if 
he does not work he violates the law and 
has to go to jail under the terms of this 
measure. Having our Government send 
men to jail for not joining the unions is, 
to me, like throwing the Constitution 
out the window. 

Why should free American laborers 
pay tribute to not only a labor union but 
a political organization such as the 
P. A. C., which has admitted before com- 
mittees of this Congress to having made 
campaign contributions to defeat a 
goodly number of us? 

I know there is one district in the 
United States, the Third District of Okla- 
homa, that is very much opposed to labor 
levying a tax on unorganized labor be- 
fore they can work for their Government. 
I believe, if this question should be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Oklahoma, that 
it would be overwhelmingly adopted by 
a vote of 5 tol. 

The Wadsworth amendment, in sub- 
stance, was adopted by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, then for 
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some reason was later stricken. It is not 
new to this measure, and, as I view it, 
nothing is to be gained by sparring 
around and not getting down to the real 
issue, which is whether to give the unions 
the power of a government to levy a tax 
on the manpower of America, whether 
they wish to join a union or do not wish 
to join a union, It is outrageous that we 
should provide a penalty for violating 
some union regulation that would de- 
prive a citizen of his liberty. I know I 
reflect the sentiment of the great part 
of the American people, and I am very 
much in favor of the adoption of the 
Wadsworth amendment, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the Wadsworih 
amendment. 

Mi. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment, known as the Wadsworth 
amendment, close at 2:20, and that 5 
minutes of that time be reserved to the 
committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
how will the time be divided? 

Mr. MAY. The Chair will determine 
the allocation of time. 

Mr. HOOK. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Any analysis 
of the Wadsworth amendment will dem- 
onstrate conclusively that the amend- 
ment is not in the interest of protecting 
the fundamental rights of American la- 
bor. On the contrary you will find that 
that amendment will bring about the 
complete destruction of the organized 
labor movement in this country. The 
very last sentence of the amendment 
makes provision against requiring any- 
one to live up to the labor relations ex- 
isting in any particular plant. 

If we set up an exception because of 
refusal to join a union, then why not 
set up other exceptions, for instance, 
because one may not like the wages nor 
the working conditions of a plant to 
which he is sent? Is the gentleman from 
New York ready to grant an exception in 
that case? How about an exception for 
one who may not like the sanitary condi- 
tions in a particular plant? Are you 
going to permit him an exception under 
those circumstances? If you start mak- 
ing exceptions for those who are opposed 
to labor conditions which require union 
affiliations you might as well go right 
down the line and grant exceptions to 
meet the objections of everyone. 

You say that the objective of this bill 
is to increase production and produce the 
material that is needed. If you are in- 
terested in production, and you want it, 
the best way not to get it is to adopt the 
Wadsworth amendment. It will cause 
chaos in industry. It will cause disrup- 
tion. It will retard rather than advance 
production. Some gentlemen are going 
to support this emendment because of 
their antiunion bias. That, I can under- 
stand, for they are concerned less with 
production and more with the destruc- 
tion of cerganized labor. 

I can also understand the position of 
the gentleman who preceded me because 
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he has consistently opposed organized 
labor and its rights in this country. 
Therefore, I address my remarks to those 
who want to vote for this bill because of 
its expressed objective—to increase pro- 
duction. If you want to increase produc- 
tion, then certainly do not adopt this 
amendment. The adoption of this 


amendment will retard production be- — 


cause it will disrupt the existing rela- 
tionship between labor and industry. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is a 
good lawyer and understands the labor 
problem, Does the gentleman feel that 
this bill as reported by the committee 
will increase production? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I believe that 
if this bill is enacted as is—and it could 
be improved by turning the administra- 
tion of the law over to the War Man- 
power Commission—it will aid in in- 
creasing production which is so vitally 
needed in the interest of speedy victory. 
That is why I am going to vote for the 
bill. However, if you adopt this anti- 
labor amendment, which is not neces- 
sary, which as a matter of fact will hin- 
der production, then this will no longer 
be a bill to increase production. Then 
it becomes strictly an antilabor bill. 
Then you are using this crisis as a subter- 
fuge to smash and destroy the organized 
labor movement in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. If you adopt 
this amendment, then we will be justi- 
fied in voting against this bill, not alone 
from the standpoint of protecting the in- 
terests of labor but from the patriotic 
standpoint that this amendment will dis- 
rupt labor and management conditions 
as they exist and will disrupt rather than 
increase production. This amendment 
negates the objective of the bill. It de- 
feats the very reasons for the enactment 
of this serious legislation. 

May I add this further thought: When 
the gentleman from New York speaks 
about guaranteeing the right of col- 
lective bargaining and the laws with re- 
gard to wages and hours, he must bear 
in mind that you can talk of collective 
bargaining, you can talk of wages and 
hours, you can talk of the rights of labor, 
but collective bargaining, wages and 
hours, and the rights of labor become a 
sham and a mockery unless labor is or- 
ganized and unless there is a union to 
protect and defend those rights. 

Adopting the gentleman’s amendment 
sets off dynamite that will blow organ- 
ized labor to pieces. There will not be a 
single labor union in this country able to 
protect the rights of organized labor as 
well as the unorganized working people 
of this country. 

The Wadsworth amendment is a 
union-busting amendment submitted to 


the Congress under the guise of a crisis, 
It does not advance the patriotic ob- 
jective of the bill, it defeats it. The 
Wadsworth amendment would destroy 
organized labor, disrupt industry and la- 
bor relationships, and retard production, 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment, the so-called 
Wadsworth amendment, close in 10 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Hoox]. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
ponent of the present amendment said 
he could not see how it could be an anti- 
labor menace. Because of his honesty, 
I can agree with him. He cannot, I be- 
lieve, see the antilabor consequences in 
his amendment or any other antilabor 
move and I can, after 8 years of obser- 
vation, realize the reason why. The only 
arguments I have heard by the pro- 
ponents of this bill were based on pas- 
sion and emotion. This, I believe, be- 
cause of lack of sufficient facts to sub- 
stantiate their claims for the need of this 
legislation. What happens? There is 
no provision in this bill which provides 
that an employer shall accept a regis- 
trant sent to him. And just as soon as 
the registrant is sent by the local board 
to the employer the employer can say, 
“No, I do not want that registrant. He 
cannot work in my plant.” Where is he 
going to get a job? What are you going 
to do with the registrant? Let us see 
now what happens under this amend- 
ment. The employer can say, “That 
man belongs to a union. That man 
wants to join a union. I therefore will 
not accept him.” ‘Thus through the 
method of this amendment they could 
break down every union in the country. 

This bill as proposed affects only 
males. How about the millions of 
women in this country who are very 
patriotic citizens and who have done so 
much in the war effort? Nothing is said 
about them. How about the minority 
groups? 

Let me say to you that if manpower 
were properly utilized, if labor and in- 
dustry and Government would get to- 
gether as has been proposed, manpower 
utilization could be brought about so 
that there would be no labor shortage 
in this Nation. Oh, I hear them say, 
“You are short of powder, munitions, 
tanks, tires and so forth.” There is no 
shortage of materials in this Nation. 
There is no shortage of materials at this 
time for the armed forces. I noticed that 
most of the men in the well of this House 
in arguing for this bill said that the 
shortage showed up on the western front 
after September of last year. Well, let 
me tell you why. It is not a matter of 
transportation. It is a matter of docking 
facilities. Over on the western front 
they had flotillas for docks and during 
the September storm those flotillas in 
large part were destroyed. Only one was 
left. They did not have the docking 
facilities to bring the materials in. But 
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in this Nation you have an abundance of 
materials produced by free labor and 
free industry and it is about time that 
we, recognizing the fact that free labor 
and free industry have brought about the 
greatest production that has ever been 
known in the history of mankind, let us 
not destroy that by enacting this bill 
which will destroy production in 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] is recognized. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sorry that I do not see 
the distinguished Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAysurn], on the 
floor at this time. I expect to vote for 
this bill. I think that probably many 
Members will vote for this bill who voted 
against increasing the original service 
under the draft bill from 12 months to 
an indefinite period of time. I think it 
was a little unfortunate that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas made ref- 
erence to that in the way he did. Cer- 
tainly he did not accurately state the 
position of many who voted then. Many 
of us who did not believe we should break 
faith with those whom we promised they 
might take a year of service and then go 
into the Reserve will vote for this bill. 
We will vote for this bill because when 
we get into war we believe in doing what 
it takes to win the war. 

Everyone who knew the original Se- 
lective Service Act in any detail knew 
that the men who had taken their 12 
months of training and immediately 
went into the Reserve were liable for Re- 
serve duty 5 minutes after that first 12 
months expired. The Army would never 
have been disbanded; whoever had 12 
months’ training had 10 years of Reserve 
liability. But lay that aside. The issue 
that we confront now is whether or not, 
being in the war for which we voted, 
stating that we would pledge all of our 
resources, we intend to carry it out when 
a situation arises that we are told this is 
what is needed. 

I intend to vote for the bill with or 
without the Wadsworth amendment, but 
I am for the Wadsworth amendment. I 
think some Members in their appeal have 
put this thing on too low a level. The 
very idea that if the Wadsworth amend- 
ment should be adopted and should be- 
come law, a single loyal laborer would 
quit his war job because somebody might 
be put beside him who did not want to 
join a union. That is an insult to labor. 
If organized labor is destroyed in this 
country, if its position is weakened after 
this war, it will be because of the low 
level of the appeal that has been made by 
some of its so-called leaders. 

There were a couple of war projects 
in my district. Some of the organizers 
came in and wanted them run on a 
closed-shop basis. They said these can 
never be built without it. I said if you 
will keep your hands off of the situa- 
tion, the union men and nonunion men 
will go out there and work hand in hand 
to get them done on time. My people 
want to win the war. They want to back 
up their boys and make it possible for 
them to come home as soon as possible. 
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They did. They made a record on those 
jobs. 

If we want to win this war in the short- 
est possible time, let us pass the legis- 
lation necessary to do it. 

I remember a broadcast that came 
from the Southwest Pacific the morning 
after Mr. Byrnes had announced that 
possibly following VE-day there would 
be some let-down in production. This 
broadcast came from the men in the 
Southwest Pacific and said that there 
had not been such sadness in the camp 
since the war began, because they felt 
that when the priority war in Europe 
was over they would be forgotten. One 
reason why this bill should be passed is 
to send word to those boys who have been 
over there 3 years and more that they 
are not forgotten; that we are pledging 
all of our resources to the war on both 
fronts until both wars are completely 
won. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLuMLEy] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of the amendment as offered 
by the gentleman from New York, since 
it is my well-considered judgment that 
the bill should be so amended as to give 
men drafted for war work free choice 
whether or not to join a union. With- 
out such amendment I fear Congress will 
establish a precedent which will come 
back to curse it; an indefensible prece- 
dent for the conscription, coercion, and 
drafting of men for union membership, 
requiring them to join a union or go to 
jail. 

Such a law weuld kc intolerable ard 
unenforceable, and should not be coun- 
tenanced. I am not unmindful of the 
fact that many defects in this bill, as we 
pass it, will have to be ironed out in con- 
ference. This House is not ab initio the 
court of last resort. So when we have 
done as best we may I shall vote for the 
bill, and hope for the best. 

And, while I am at it, may I say, as TI 
probably should not, that there are many 
things in this bill which I do not like. 
Could I dictate the policy or the strat- 
egy I would have something else and 
different. However, this bill in its 
broader aspects has the approval of those 
on whose judgment I must rely, namely, 
those responsible for utter defeat or vic- 
tory, militarily, at home and abroad. 

Stripped of all emotionalism and of 
the harangue and of the demagoguery 
which has accompanied it up to date, I 
shall vote for the naked bill with what- 
ever warts are on it, and as an emergency 
war measure; sponsored by those who 
have proven their cempetence up to date, 
to direct our military and naval strategy 
and policy toward winning the war. 

It seems to me that for me to assume 
to know more than they do as to what is 
necessary and as to what must be done, 
some way, would be a historical revere 
sion matched by assumptions of Con- 
gresses heretofore in an undertaking to 
take away the management of the war 
from those to whom the power and au- 
thority has been delegated, which those 
who read history know has always re- 


sulted disastrously. So, as I said before, 
and for the reasons I have given, and for 
other reasons which I have not given, I 
shall vote for the bill to the end that 
those charged with the responsibility for 
the victory may have the credit therefor. 

I am going to vote for the bill upon 
the basis that those who are running the 
fighting war abroad and at home, know 
what they are talking about, and to the 
end that victory may come at the earliest 
possible day at the least cost of lives 
and treasure. That is their great re- 
sponsibility. 

Those upon whose judgment I have a 
right to rely assure me that the passage 
of this bill will accomplish those things 
and is necessary in order to attain that 
which we have set out to accomplish. 

I am listening to these people rather 
than to the pressure groups from big 
business or labor unions who might in 
my opinion better devote their attention 
to the production of matériel and to sup- 
plying the necessary ammunition to the 
Army and to the Navy to enable those 
who are running the fighting war to win 
it by supplying the boys on the fighting 
front with the weapons with which to 
defend themselves and us. 

What a tragedy that there should be a 
necessity for such a law! We should be 
ashamed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont has expired. 
All time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WapswortTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CLason) there 
were—ayes 125, noes 169. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. May and Mr, 
WADSWORTH. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
142, noes 178. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLASON: Page 2, 
line 14, after the word “farms”, strike out the 
rericed, and insert a colon, and the fol- 
lowing language:, “Provided, however, That 
the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion may not certify to the Director of 
Selective Service for the purposes of this 
section any plant, facility, or farm which 
discriminates in employment because of race, 
crecd or color or which fails to file with the 
Director of War Mobiliation and Reconver- 
sion a Ceclaration that it will accept for 
employment any individual without regard 
to race, creed, or color.” 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
bringing before you this amendment be- 
cause I believe that this is the best and 
perhaps the only opportunity that we 
will have to pass upon legislation of this 
kind in this Congress. Our beloved 
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Speaker has told us that he would like 
to have the bill which has been presented 
to you by the committee passed in its 
present form without amendment. I fee] 
that we should amend the bill. I shall 
vote for the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Harngss] 
in preference to the committee bill, un- 
less amendments are added to the com- 
mittee bill. The committee bill can be 
improved upon and I hope we will not 
be limited to its present provisions 
finally. 

The committee bill, as I see it, is not a 
sufficient piece of legislation. I think all 
of us saw in the Washington Post this 
morning the news item which stated: 

The Senate Military Affairs Committee 
started drafting a revised version of the May 
bill yesterday, which would return to the 
Office of War Mobilization, and through it 
other interested Government agencies, such 
as the War Manpower Commission, the re- 
sponsibility of directing men into essential 
industry. The May committee left this power 
with selective service local boards, 


Even before this House acts on this 
bill the Senate committee is already 
placing its stamp of disapproval upon it. 

The issue, as I see it, covers two propo- 
Sitions. First of all, the Army services 
need 900,000 men before June 30. 
Those 900,000 men are going to be forth- 
coming, and, so far as the provisions of 
this bill are concerned, they will not add 
or substract one man from the armed 
services. They will be forthcoming, 
150,000 by 17-year-old men who volun- 
teer for the Navy before they become 18 
years of age. Four hundred and twenty 
thousand will be inducted by Selective 
Service from men who are now I-A or 
who will become I-A by becoming 18 
years of age, or for other reasons, be- 
tween now and June 30,1945. The other 
330,000 will have to be taken from the 
farms and from industry. On the 
farms today there are 360,000 men under 
26 years of age, of which we are told 
180,000 can pass the physical require- 
ments of the draft. That means a large 
number will come from the farms. In 
industry there are only 40,000 under 26 
years of age who would go into I-A. 
They are, in part, doctors, chemists, 
skilled men, trained engineers that no 
selective-service board is going to take. 
About 60,000 are in the merchant marine. 
Some of them can be replaced by older 
men; therefore, we must look to the age 
period from 26 to 29, 

So far as industry is concerned, I re- 
ceived a letter today from a member of a 
draft board in Springfield who told me 
that they have already put into I-A as 
many as they could of the men between 
26 and 29. When they call these men in, 
after placing them in I-A, down comes 
the representative from industry and 
tells and shows and proves to the selec- 
tive-service board that those men are 
just as essential today in that industry 
as keymen and cannot be spared as 
they were at the time the selective board 
deferred them. And they continue to 
defer them. However, the 900,000 will 
be forthcoming. 

Then there are 700,000 who are going 
to be needed in essential war industries, 
That is the outside figure, and there are 
no supporting data for it. It is a guess 
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as far as anything in the hearings in 
the way of evidence is concerned. We 
are told by the Department of Labor, 
speaking through the C. I. O., and also I 
think through General Knudsen, or at 
least one of the witnesses for the Govern- 
ment, that “about 14.,000 are needed as 
of today.” That was at the start of the 
hearings on January 10, and already 
3 weeks have gone by and that crisis 
is already over, if there was a crisis on 
Jonuary 10 with reference to the short- 
age of manpower. 

Another 154,000, which will bring it 
up to 300,000, will be needed by June 30, 
1945, in essential industry, and those 
are all of the places that must be filled 
between now and June 30, 1945. Those 
will be forthcoming. 

There will in addition be about 330,- 
000 men needed to replace men who will 
enter the armed services. ‘The testi- 
mony is uncontradicted in the hearings 
that these numbers will be forthcoming, 
and they will be forthcoming without 
much difficulty. For instance, we are 
told that more than half of the 700,000 
involved represent women; in other 
words, as far as Manpower is concerned, 
you can cut all of the figures more than 
in two. But make it 50 percent, and you 
need 350,000 men. Of the 350,000, 
100,000 of these are young men who will 
become of age between now and June 
30, 1945, and will not be eligible for in- 
duction due to not being physically fit. 
There are 100,000 taken care of. 

Then let us look at the figures for 
those persons who are returning as vet- 
erans and going into industry. We are 
told, and again, these figures come from 
the Government, that in July they 
placed 50,000 veterans in jobs in indus- 
try, 62,000 in August, 60,000 in Septem- 
ber, and 63,000 in October, and the 
63,000 who were placed came out of the 
quota of more than 80,000 veterans who 
applied for jobs. The number of vet- 
erans who are applying for jobs is in- 
creasing month by month. But assum- 
ing that it was 60,000 a month, and bas- 
ing it on the 6 months from January 1 
to June 30, 1945, you have 360,000 men 
coming from the armed forces. 

Labor and management have testi- 
fied through witnesses that where more 
war orders are placed they work more 
efficiently. They will take up a lot of 
the jobs for which apparently the Army 
think they are going to need men merely 
by adding on extra hours of work. To- 
day in industry they are not averaging 
even 48 hours a week. It is somewhere 
around 4524 hours a week. 

If there is a manpower shortage at 
all, let us see where there is another 
manpower reservoir from which a suffi- 
cient number of men can be taken which 
would fill the bill without requiring so 
much legislation and so much worry. 
That group consists of the colored per- 
sons in the United States today. In the 
recent elections I think most of us went 
before the public and if we stood on the 
platforms of our respective parties, we 
stood for the proposition that there 
should be no discrimination against the 
colored people of the United States. As 
a matter of fact, to read the pledge of 
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my own party platform, the Republican 
Party platform, adopted in Chicago, we 
find this short phrase: 

We pledge the establishment by Federal 


legislation of a permanent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 


The Democratic platform is not in 
that language, but it is to the same effect. 
Now let us see what is going on. I, like 
several others in the House, have intro- 
duced a bill to set up a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission. I 
believe such a bill may be reported out 
of the Committee on Labor at this ses- 
sion. I talked with the chairman of that 
committee, and I find that there is little 
likelihood of a rule being given. That 
means that such a bill, if it were to be 
presented on the floor of this House 
and debated, would have to go through 
a discharge petition, and by the time the 
discharge petition is signed and it is 
ready for action, June 30, 1945, will have 
passed. If this emergency, on the basis 
of which we are voting for this legisla- 
tion today, really exists, we ought to 
secure the benefits of this pool of man- 
power and the benefits of the work of 
these Negroes who are just as anxious 
to work as any white people. In my own 
home city of Springfield last week sev- 
eral hundred Jamaicans, colored peo- 
ple, were brought in to work in our fac- 
tories and our mills, such as the United 
States Rubber Co.’s factory at Chicopee. 
More of them are going to come from 
Jamaica. I do not see why, if there are 
American colored people who want jobs 
in our industrial plants, they should not 
be given those jobs. For instance, so 
far as the jobs are concerned up in the 
Springfield area, and I think you will find 
it true in other areas, the lack of man- 
power, if there is any, and I doubt very 
much that it is as serious as has been 
portrayed, the lack of manpower is not 
in the skilled jobs. They are laying off, 
according to last Friday’s Springfield 
Union, 200 skilled workers at the Smith 
& Wesson revolver factory. At the same 
time they are seeking men in other 
plants. What are they seeking them 
for? They are seeking them as common 
laborers in factories, I am told, in the 
tire companies, where they have to throw 
around big, heavy tires which it takes a 
man who is pretty near I-A to do. You 
are not going to use skilled operators for 
that kind of work. Therefore, no board 
or no manpower commission is going 
to take such skilled men and put them 
on unskilled work unless they have to. 
There is no apparent need for it. 

In view of the fact that my party and 
the Democratic Party also have indicated 
they feel there should be no discrimina- 
tion against the colored workers of Amer- 
ica, I want this amendment to have your 
earnest consideration. 

Let me call attention to page 349 and 
page 350 of the hearings. Mr. Llewellyn, 
of the United Auto Workers, testified— 
and you have the volume of the hearings 
before you—in answer to a question by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Martin]: 


Based upon the manpower available—that 
is, if they will use the women and Negroes 
that are available—I think it can more than 
take up the slack, 








That was in reference to manpower in 
the Detroit area. 

Then he goes on to say——— 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. Not until I havé fin- 
ished. 

He goes on to say: i 

Mr. Martin. Well, is your study such that 
you could generalize to the entire Detroit 
area on the basis of your study of the Ford 
Motor plant and say that that condition pre- 
vails rather generally throughout the Detroit 
area? 

Mr. LLEWELLYN. It does. It does as far as 
women and Negroes are concerned. 

Mr. MartTIn. And by that you mean most 
able-bodied men taken into the armed forces, 
from the Detroit industrial area, you would 
expect to be replaceable by Negroes and 
women? 

Mr. LLEWELLYN. That is right. 

Mr. MarTIN. Who are experienced workers? 

Mr. LLEWELLYN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Martin. Who have been laid off? 

Mr. LLEWELLYN. That is right. 


That is the situation which applies 
elsewhere. 

Let us turn to page 281, to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Philip Murray, and see what 
he has to say. Whatis his position? It 
is stated on page 281: 

I think that one of the things that I think 
is really disgraceful is to hear so many com- 
plaints about labor shortages while so many 
able-bodied women and Negroes are idle and 
want to work, and cannot get work in par- 
ticular localities throughout the United 
States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. I continue reading: 


Mr. JoHNSON. You mentioned about the 
women. Now, is that true, that matter of 
discrimination against workers who are not 
white? Is that true to any great extent? 

Mr. Murray. You mean about the colored 
situation? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. It is true, broadly speaking; 
yes. 

Mr. JoHNSON. In what parts of the 
country? 

Mr. Murray. Well, it is true particularly in 
the South. It is true in many sections of the 
North, and we can cite innumerable ex- 
amples. 


A lot of you people who are from the 
South have different problems than we 
have in the large industrial cities in the 
North. But up North we need this type 
of workmen. I would like to see them 
given an opportunity to work. In voting 
for this particular amendment anybody 
on either side will be voting in support of 
the pledge contained in his national par- 
ty’s platform. 

My home city of Springfield has fortu- 
nately had few cases of discrimination 
against the employment of colored peo- 
ple. A few have been reported to me by 
individuals. The evidence shows that in 
Detroit and here in the city of Washing- 
ton today such cases of discrimination 
run into the thousands, which indicates 
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the need for the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. IcCCORMACK. In _ connection 
wich the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, my good 
friend took most of his time in present- 
ing arguments against the bill. When 
he concluded I was wondering in my 
own mind just how he was going to vote. 
He said that if the bill reported out of 
committee were amended—lI presume to 
agree with his views—he might vote for 
it; otherwise he would vote for the sub- 
stitute. That argument is difficult for 
me to follow. 

Cotting back to the amendment, it is 
hostile to the best interests of this bill. 
If T were an American of the colored race 
such an amendment would operate on me 
in a manner to meke me feel resentful. 
We have a commission appointed by Pres- 
icont Roosevelt through Executive order 
which is now functioning. This amend- 
rent cannot accomplish anything more 
than the present Commission can accom- 
plish. What those Americans of colored 
blood and others want is a permanent 
ccndition, and this amendment does not 
bring that about. This amendment does 
novching that is not already done by Ex- 
ecutive order. If anything, this amend- 
ment, if adopted, might interfere with 
the operation of the Commission which 
is now functioning and which was estab- 
lished by Executive order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A bill is now 
pending before the Committee om Labor, 
one that was reported out in the closing 
days of the last session, dealing with this 
subject. That is the bill wanted by those 
who favor legislation of this kind. The 
pending amendment adds nothing to the 
rights of any American citizen no mat- 
ter what his race, color, or creed may be, 
no right that does not already exist by 
law or Executive order. This amend- 
ment if adopted will interfere with the 
passage of this bill. This amendment is 
not necessary in this bill. On these 
grounds I oppose the amendment at this 
time. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yieid to the 
gentleman from Kentucky, 

Mr. MAY. I would like to suggest to 
the gentleman that the bill we are con- 
sidering here, H. R. 1752, is a temporary 
statute and runs only until the 15th of 
next May, unless we extend the original 
Service Act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. This 
amendment does not bring about a per- 
manent F. E. P.C. It does not give any 
greater rights than already exist in the 
Commission appointed by Executive cr- 
der, and, if anything, adcption of the 
pending amendment -might interfere 
with the operation of the Commission 
that exists now as a result of the Execu- 
tive order, 
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Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I would like to ask 
him a question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. Will he agree to bring 
to the floor that bill which will provide 
for establishment of a permanent Fair 
Employment Practices Commission if I 
withdraw the amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, that I 
would like to see him withdraw his 
amendment, but so far as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts now speaking is 
concerned, that bill is before the Labor 
Committee. It was reported out of the 
Labor Committee last year. The gentle- 
man himself said that he believes the 
bill will ke reported out of the committee 
again, 

Mr. CLASON. It will not get to the 
House. It will not get out of the Rules 
Committee, and the gentleman knows 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not say the 
gentleman is correct. As a matter of 
fact, I do not believe the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As a member of the 
Rules Committee, I dislike very much to 
have the two gentlemen from Massachu- 
setts determine what the Rules Commit- 
tee is going to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts who is 
speaking has not undertaken to do that. 
I have made no comment as to what the 
Committee on Rules will do. My good 
friend from the Springfield section of 
the State is the one who made that state- 
ment. 

Mr. MICHENER. If the gentleman 
will use his influence, perhaps. we will 
not have any difficulty. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
on the ground that adoption of this 
amendment would be hostile to the best 
interests of the bill, on the ground that 
this bill is necessary to be passed in the 
national interest of the country, on the 
ground that this amendment is a mean- 
ingless gesture, it is not permanent and 
the proponents of legislation of this kind 
fight for permanent legislation, on the 
ground that there is a commission al- 
ready in existence now having jurisdic- 
tion and appointed as a result of Execu- 
tive order, on the further ground that 
the adoption of this amendment might 
interfere with the work of that com- 
mission and that the amendment is un- 
necessary, I urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the Clason amendment close in 10 
minutes. , 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I brand this amend- 
ment as a cheap partisan trick to play 
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upon racial prejudice in order to defeat 

a bill which should stand or fall on its 

own merits. I, incidentally, am opposed 

to this bill for reasons which I will ex. 

plain later. I do not believe that there 

is any sincere concern on the part of the 

proponents of this amendment for its 
passage. This amendment has erro. 
neously been called a F. E. P. C. amend. 
ment. This it most emphatically is not, 
The F. E. P. C. is a committee set up by 
Executive Order No. 8802 of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The passage 
of this amendment will not in th 

slightest help the Negro worker or the 
worker of any minority any more than 
he is being helped now. Under Executive 
Crder No. 8202 administered by the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee there 
can be no discrimination in industry 
during wartime, 

What we are interested in is a perma- 
nent F. E. P. C._—a permanent act of this 
Congress which will forever, in wartime 
and peacetime, rule out discrimination in 
public and private employment. 

It is the cheapest and lowest form of 
politics to play upon any subject as deli- 
cate as is the subject of race in con- 
nection with legislation which is dis- 
tinctly of a nonracial character. This 
bill should stand upon its own merits. 
It should be passed on its own merits 
or rejected on its own merits. It is a 
disservice to this country at any time to 
insincerely bring in the idea of race. If 
the Members on the other side of the aisle 
are so interested in the F. E. P. C. let 
them come forward, stand up, and be 
counted when the bill is reported out of 
the Committee on Labor. 

I am against the May-Bailey bill for 
the following reasons: 

First. The local selective service boards 
are not equipped to deal with the recruit- 
ment of manpower for war production. 

Second. No provision is made for ap- 
peal from decision by the selective service 


board. 
Third. The War Manpower Commis- 


sion with its local labor management 
committees and farm committees now 
has the power to prevent workers from 
leaving essential war jobs. 

Fourth. There is no provision whatso- 
ever for appeal from arbitrary determi- 
nation by a local selective service board 
that a worker should not leave his pres- 
ent war job, in spite of adverse working 
conditions. 

Fifth. Although labor is to be drafted, 
there is no provision whatsoever for the 
drafting of industrial facilities and cap- 
ital. Through the proper coordination 
of the procurement agencies, the War 
Production Board and the War Man- 
power Commission, with their already 
existing labor-management-farm com- 
mittees, we can “get the right man in the 
right place at the right time.” 

Sixth. Admiral King and General 
Marshall did not ask for this specific leg- 
islation. Mr. Batcheller, Chief of Oper- 
ations of the War Production Board, said 
that current shortages were only 22 per- 
cent due to labor shortages. 

And finally, I am opposed to this bill 
because it fundamentally negates the 
entire American tradition of the free- 
dom of contract. I will never subscribe 
to the philosophy that the end justifies 
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the means. We are out to win this war, 
but not just another victory. We want to 
win a permanent, people’s democratic 
victory. We cannot gain a moral victory 
with immoral means. This bill is im- 
moral. It is totalitarian. Its passage 
would mean that in the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave” we have re- 
verted to slavery, not just of the blacks 
but of the entire American working 

SS. 
our. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Clason 
amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Ciason]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ciason) there 
were—ayes 113, nays 148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amerdment offered by Mr. Epwin ARTHUR 
Hatu: Page 6, line 6, strike out the period 
and insert a comma and the following: “ex- 
eept that registered male nurses performing 
duties comparable to the duties performed 
by members of the Army Nurse Corps female 
or the Navy Nurse Corps female, when in- 
ducted into the land or naval forces, shall 
te inducted only as commissioned officers.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
peint of order against the amendment 
that it is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that a point 
of order has been mado against this 
amendment for several reasons. Over 
the country during the past few days 
we have heard nothing on the part of 
the authorities but a demand for nurses: 
Nurses needed in cur armed forces; 
nurses needed in the hospitals in every 
community in the land; nursing facili- 
ties are very greatly needed. Yet today 
the proponents of this bill refuse to con- 
sider the drafting of male nurses into 
some sort of service to the country at 
large. This bill could provide that. I 
know that the issue will come before this 
House before too long regarding the pes- 
sibility of getting nurses from some- 
where. There are 6,000 male nurses in 
the armed forces of the United States. 
They have not been recognized. No 
commissions have been allowed them. 
However, in some situations male nurses 
are just as important as women nurses. 
They have been found in some cases in 
this ghastly war to be imperative to the 
service in attending the wounded men at 
the front. 

Mrs. EOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Is the gentleman 
aware that the Army Nurse Corps under 
the law is a female corps? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I un- 
derstand that, but I think it is time that 
consideration be given to commission- 
ing male nurses. I know a great many 
persons in my district have written me 


on the subject. They advocate that 
some recognition be given to men who 
perform the same nursing duties as 
women in the military services of the 
United States. I think the time has 
come when we should consider this prob- 
lem. I know the gentlewoman will 
agree with me that they have some place 
in this whole program. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think it is a most 
interesting matter for the gentleman to 
bring to the consideration of the Con- 
gress. I hope he will bring it up again 
when the nursing situation is brought 
before the House. . 

Mr.EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
the gentlewoman. I know her interest 
in the nursing situation will bring about 
some consideration of this problem. 

There is one more point in support 
of this argument. In some of the in- 
tense battles in which the armed forces 
have been engaged it has been necessary 
for male nurses to be brought up to the 
front and put into places women should 
not be permitted to go. Unfortunately, 
there is no provision for commissioning 
these men, in spite of the fact that they 
have been inducted into the ar--ed serv- 
ices as buck privates and have no oppor- 
tunity to show their nursing ability. 

I am sorry this amendment cannot be 
tonsidered. I think it should be consid- 
ered before this debate is over. It seems 
strange that in spite of all the need 
there is for nurses, according to the War 
Department, no action seems to be forth- 
coming. We can get all the nurses we 
want here teday by drafting male nurses 
and making it possible for them to be 
commissioned and recognized as such, 
just as women are. 

‘This action will be a lot more popular 
than drafting women, and more satis- 
factory to the women themselves. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLASON: On 
page 2, line 4, after the word “reconversion”, 
strike out the comma, and in line 5 strike out 
the words “or the agency designated by 
him.” 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to be interested in the vote on the 
Fair Employment Practice Commission 
bill when it ultimately is reported ovt of 
committee. In view of what has been 
stated here on the floor this afternoon, I 
believe all of us who are in favor of such 
legislation will be entitled to have it 
brought to the floor of the House for a 
vote. I certainly shall be locking for the 
support of those who spoke against my 
amendment as being out of place in this 
bill, when the time comes. 

As far as this amendment is concerned, 
when this bill first came to the commit- 
tee for consideration it was provided that 
the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion should be personally re- 
sponsible for any regulations or orders 
issued under this law. Thereafter, in the 
course of the discussions, an amendment 
was offered which appears in the first six 
words on page 5, “or the agency desig- 
nated by him.” We were told straight to 
the point that the purpose of those words 
was to take away from Mr. Byrnes or 
whoever might happen at the time to be 
Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
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version the responsibility behind the is- 
suing of any regulation or order. 

One of the things that I find fault with 
and that I find the people back home find 
fault with today is the ability of persons 
to delegate to others in Washington 
duties for which they ought to be re- 
sponsible. I feel that those words ought 
to be stricken out and the language left 
just as it was written in the original bill, 
so that Mr. Byrnes or whoever may be the 
Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion shall be responsible for any 
regulation issued. Otherwise it may be 
Mr. McNutt, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Jones, or 
Madam Perkins, and no one will know 
who issues the regulation or why it 
should be carried out. If Mr. Byrnes 
does it, then we will know, and I think we 
will all be more willing to follow the rule 
or regulation laid down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Ciason]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VOCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Voornts of 
California: Page 5, line 5, after the word 
“work”, strike out the period and insert a 
colon and the following: “Provided, Thai so 
long as the provisions of this subsection 
shall be in effect all contracts and subcon- 
tracts for the production of war material 
for the United States shall be subject to 
renegotiation and for this purpose, recard- 
less of the provisions of any other law, all 
powers to renegotiate war contracts which 
were in effect on December 31, 1944, shall 
remain in effect and shall be so employed 
as to effectively remove the profit from war 
contracts and to provide net earnings to 
contractors in an amount not to exceed what 
would constitute a fair rental payment to 
the contractor if the Government were leas- 
ing the facilities employed by such con- 
tractor from him.” 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment has been 
drawn for a very simple purpose. If this 
amendment is adopted it will make of 
the bill before us an equitable measure. 
Member afier Member has addressed the 
Committee and made an appeal for the 
support of this bill on the ground that 
in the declaration of war we pledged all 
our resources to the prosecution of the 
war. This bill provides for the require- 
ment that people should work in war 
plants. As I stated in my remarks a 
couple of days ago, I believe that with- 
out question in time of war the Govern- 
ment of the United States has the same 
right to require of any citizen service to 
his Nation in another capacity as it does 
in the capacity of service in the armed 
forces provided the Government dces not 
require of one individual that he work 
for.the private profit of another indi- 
vidual. In my judgment this bill does 
require that. If my amendment is 
adopted it would not be true. For under 
my amendment, although the ownership 
and operation of the plant would remain 
as it now is, renegotiation would be con- 
tinued and it would be the instruction 
of the Congress that that renegotiation 
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should be carried on in such a fashion as 
to recover all profits from war contracts. 
But it would leave to the contractor a 
net earning equivalent to what a fair 
rental upon his facilities would be if in 
fact the Government were renting those 
facilities from him. This amendment 
would take the profit out of war. If we 
mean what we say about pledging all re- 
sources to the war or if we desire at all 
equality of sacrifice, no objection will be 
raised to this amendment. Mr, Chair- 
man, I do not want this proposal to be 
confused with my substitute amendment 
to the bill which I cannot offer, of course, 
until later. This present amendment is 
offered in the event that that substitute 
fails of adoption, which-I earnestly hope 
it will not. Of course, if the substitute 
is adopted it will take the place of the 
May bill. But if the May bill remains 
the bill upon which we must finally vote, 
then I want it to be an equitable bill. 
I want it to be such a bill that we can 
go to the people of this Nation and say, 
“Yes; we drafted men for the armed 
forces and therefore we are drafting 
labor, but we are also asking of property 
a corresponding sacrifice on the home 
front by taking the profit out of war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
upon the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane to 
the pending bill for two reasons: First 
ef all, this is a manpower bill, in the 
form of an amendment to the Selective 
Training and Service Act, and the 


amendment offered by the gentleman 
rem California [Mr. VooruIs] attempts 


to extend the Renegotiation Act, within 
the jurisdiction of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and relates to war contracts 
rather than to personnel. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wooprum). 
The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
any portion of the bill in the opinion of 
the Chair, which relates to the question 
of compensation to be paid to workers, 
who would be drafted to work under this 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 
advised whether there is anything in the 
bill about compensation, There is some- 
thing relating to travel pay, but nothing 
as to compensation, in the recollection 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It oc- 
curred to me that if there were some- 
thing that could be so construed, the 
question of profits might be related to it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
believe the amendment is germane to the 
bill. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RyTER: On page 
5, in line 5, insert: 

“(5) When a registrant volunteers for or 
is ordered to employment pursuant to this 
paragraph, the employer shall have a duty 
to accept such registrant for employment 
unless the employer has a reasonable belief 
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that such registrant is not qualified for such 
employment.” 

Renumber the remaining paragraphs on 
page 5. 


Mr. RYTER. The purpose of this 
amendment is to plug and remove a 
clearly unjustified condition that now re- 
mains in the bill in favor of employers, 

The proposed bill, without this amend- 
ment, imposes a duty and responsibility 
upon labor without imposing a similar 
and collateral duty on the employer. 
Under this bill a laborer must volunteer 
or be ordered to take employment; but 
having volunteered or having been or- 
dered to take employment, there is no 
guaranty offered to him that the em- 
ployer must extend to him the employ- 
ment that he seeks. The employer then 
is given a free hand and may, with im- 
punity to himself, do the very thing that 
the employee may not do, under a law 
which imposes a severe penalty and jail 
sentence. 

The absence of such provision in this 
bill may also have the effect of curtailing 
the number of reasonable choices that 
would be extended to the employee un- 
der the law; and in order to impose an 
equal responsibility and duty upon labor 
and industry alike, I urge favorable con- 
sideration of this amendment. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Chairman, as this 
debate goes on and the different amend- 
ments are discussed I am more firmly 
convinced that this bill will hinder, not 
help, the war production of this country, 
We were just discussing, for instance, the 
proposed so-called F. E. P. C. amend- 
ment. I happen to know something 
about the F, E. P. C.; I was a regional 
director of the F. E. P. C., and I will say 
to the distinguished leader of the ma- 
jority, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. McCormack], that there is 
discrimination as to race, creed, color, 
religion, and national origin throughout 
this Nation. Right here in our own 
Capital City, too, notwithstanding his 
cry to the contrary. Discrimination? 
Yes. How about the Capital Transit 
Co. that has refused to hire qualified 
Negroes to run their busses and street- 
cars while you people stand upon the 
streets shivering and the people who 
want to get to work in the war agencies 
here in Washington lose time every day? 
How about Houston, Tex., where there 
are two schools for the training of weld- 
ers: One, the Todd-Houston Shipbuild- 
ing Co. and the Brown Shipbuilding Co., 
which trains only white welders, and the 
Government school that trains all, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. The 
Government school trained thousands 
of skilled welders and because of their 
color, because they were Negroes, they 
could not be hired in either plant; they 
had to leave Texas and go into the war 
industries up North because they were 
discriminated against because of their 
race. Let me illustrate by the following 
facts: 

UNDERUTILIZATION OF MINORITY WORKERS IN 
THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


War Manpower Commission reports 
that the shipbuilding and ship-repair 
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industry will need 99,000 additiona} 
workers, Yet many shipyards refuse to 
employ Negroes except as unskilled la- 
borers, Although Negrbves constitute 12.4 
percent of the total employees in this 
industry, they are generally not up- 
graded to do welding, riveting, or other 
skilled tasks. The pattern varies wide- 
ly. Some shipyards use Negroes in a 
great variety of skills. Others refuse 
outright to use them. The Alabama Diy 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., of Mobile, 
Ala., using Negroes for skilled jobs, an- 
nounced recently that its Negro work- 
men had set a record in constructing a 
new 22,000-ton oil tanker which was 
built in 61 days. The Delta Shipyard 
Co., in New Orleans, recently hired more 
than 100 Negro welders. 

On the other hand, discrimination is 
practiced by the following companies: 

Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., 
Evansville, Ind.: This company, making 
vital LST landing craft, employs more 
than 17,000 whites but only 700 Negroes. 
The company refuses to promote or hire 
Negroes as welders despite critical need 
for welders. 

St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: This company em- 
ploys 12,000 whites and 1,500 nonwhites, 
yet refuses to employ Negroes as learn- 
ers or apprentice welders because of the 
opposition of the local metal tradcs 
council which has a closed-shop con- 
tract. 

Bethlehem Fairfield Shipyards, Balti- 
more, Md.: This plant, employing about 
35,000 persons, has refused to hire Negro 
women in any capacity other than as 
janitresses. When pressed to hire Negro 
women as well as white women, it 
stopped the hiring of women altogether. 
W. M. C. estimates that there are 3,000 
to 5,000 Negro women available for ship- 
yard work in Baltimore, some of whom 
have been trained in Government schools 
at Government expense for semiskilled 
work in shipyards. 

Richmond Shipyard, Richmond, Calif.: 
The Kaiser Co. operating this ship- 
yard is unable to employ Negroes in 
skilled jobs under the jurisdiction of the 
International Association of Machinists 
because Local 824 of that union refuses 
toadmit them. The International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists has a clause in 
ritual which bars the admission of 
Negroes, 

Todd-Johnson Shipyards, New Or- 
leans: This company has 4,000 em- 
ployees, of which only 460 are Negroes 
employed only as laborers. 

Todd-Pacific Shipyards, State of 
Washington: Less than 1 percent of its 
staff are Negroes, although Negroes con- 
stitute as much as 10 percent of the staff 
of other west-coast shipyards. 

Lake Washington Shipyards, State of 
Washington, employs 5,000 employees, 
but only 33 Negroes. 

Brown Shipbuilding Co., Houston, 
Tex.: This company employs 14,000 
workers, of which 1,100 are nonwhites 
used exclusively as laborers. Despite a 
need for skilled welders and a paid train- 
ing course given by company, it rejects 
skilled Negro welders, including gradu- 
ates from United States financed voca- 
tional school for Negroes, 
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Todd-Houston Shipbuilding Co.: Total 
employees 17,600, 1,500 nonwhites. 


Negroes are used only as laborers or 
helpers. Company refused to hire Negro 
welders although 1,500 trained in a free 
Government defense school. Rejected 
eraduate welders leave Texas for west 
coast or east coast. Three hundred 
eraduates of welding school still avail- 
able in Houston. 

Todd Galveston Dry Docks: Total em- 
ployees 3,400; nonwhite, 1,000. Negroes 
never used above helper classification in 
last 25 years, despite intense effort 
to recruit new workers. Experienced 
Negro “helpers” used to break in white 
inexperienced “mechanics.” 

DISCRIMINATION IN STREET TRANSIT AND 

TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES 


The War Manpower Commission, in a 
recent survey of 700 cities having local 
transit systems, found that less than 25 
companies employ Negroes on platform 
positions—that is, as motormen, or bus 
or streetcar conductors. The majority of 
the companies employ Negroes only in 
service occupations, as track walkers and 
as helpers in garages and repair shops. 
In the industry as a whole, of a total of 
300,000 employees, about 20,000 Negroes, 
or 6.7 percent, are employed. Some of 
the principal cities in which Negroes are 
denied platform positions are: Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakland, Calif.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gary, Ind.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; St. Louis, Mo. 

The telephone industry, with perhaps 
one exception, does not employ Negro 
women as telephone operators, the sole 
exception being the New York Telephone 
Co. Some of the major subsidiaries of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
which discriminate against Negro women 
are: New Jersey Bell Telephone Co.; 
Pittsburgh Telephone Co.; Chesapeake & 
Potomac Co. of Baltimore; Ohio Bell Co.; 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., offices 
at St. Louis, Topeka, and New Ovzleans; 
Southern California Telephone Co., of- 
fices in San Diego and Los Angeles, 


F. E. P. C. ST. LOUIS DECISIONS 


Following public hearings held in 
August 1944, the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practice issued a 
series of seven decisions finding that 
Seven St. Louis companies engaged in 
discriminatory employment practices 
against Negroes. A summary of the 
findings follows: 


1. McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co.: This 
company manufactures small arms ammuni- 
tion, employs more than 2,000 persons. Al- 
though it employs more than 500 women 
and has a critical need for more employees 
it refuses to employ Negro women. Latest 
W. M. C. figures indicate that there are 4,C00 
Negro women seeking employment in St. 
Louis. In addition, the company confines 
Negro men to janitor and unskilled labor- 
ers’ jobs regardless of their qualifications. 

2. St. Louis Shipbuilding and Steel Co.: 
This company is engaged in the manufacture 
of warships and employs about 1,300 per- 
— but employs Negroes only in custodial 
jobs. 

3. Bussman Manufacturing Co.: This com- 
pany manufactures fuses and other war ma- 
terial, employs about 1,400 persons, refuses 
to employ Negro women, although it has 
employed 1,100 white women, 
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4. Amertorp Corporation: This company 
manufactures torpedoes for the Navy. Al- 
though one-third of its employees are 
women, it refuses to emp!oy Negro women. 

5. Carter Carburetor Corporation: This 
company is engaged in manufacturing essen- 
tial war material. It refuses to employ 
Negro women although it has many white 
women in its employ. 

6. Wagner Electric Corporation: This com- 
pany manufactures electrical equipment for 
the armed forces. It employs 2,500 persons, 
of whom 1,600 are white women. It refuses 
to employ any Negro women. 

7. U. 8. Cartridge Co.: This company is 
engaged in the manufacture of small arms 
ammunition, employs more than 10,000 per- 
sons but arbitrarily restricts the percentaze 
of Negroes to 10 percent, the population ratio 
in St. Lovis. When the company reaches 
the top of the Negro quota, it refuses to hire 
any more Negroes although it needs man- 
power. 


If this bill is adopted, you will freeze 
those people down there into common 
labor and their skills will not be utilized 
in the war effort. That is why I scv to 
you this bill will hinder the war effor 
and not help it. 

How about the case of the boiler- 
makers? How about the railroad cases? 
How about cases right down the line 
where they have been discriminating 
azainst people because of their color, 
their race, or their creed? 

Mr. Chairman, it is about time we 
looked at this thing from the viewpoint 
of whether it will injure or help the war 
effort. Do you mean to tell me thet the 
blood of one man is more precious than 
that of another, whether he be Jew or 
gentile, Catholic or Protestant, white or 
black? The black man stops a bullet 
just the same as the white man, and a 
black man can use a machine just as well 
as a white man. A black man can turn 
out war-production materials just as 
well as a white man. Then why stymie 
them? Why freez2 them in jobs where 
their skills wll not be utilized? Let us 
give them the rights of citizenship to 
which they are entitled. This bill will 
hinder war production. It will create 
slave labor. When the Communists and 
the Bourbons lie down together I am 
suspicious, because they both believe in 
slave labor. Defeat this bill and save 
democratic America. Keep America free 
so that the boys will not have fought in 
vain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I coffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HERTER: On 
page 4, line 6, after the semicolon add the 
following: “Provided, however, That such 
regulation shall give full consideration to 
title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944.” 


Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is, I believe, essentially non- 
controversial. Under the wording of sub- 
paragraph 4 which runs from the middle 
of page 3 to the top of page 4 of the bill, 
the Director of Selective Service is given 
the right to promulgate rules and regu- 
lations with respect to returning veterans 
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who have been discharged from the serv- 
ice under the G.I. billof rights. A great 
many of those veterans have already 
been assigned to various schools and uni- 
versities throughout the United States; 
in fact I know that here in the District of 
Columbia in the month of September 
some 600 men were assigned to different 
schools and universities in order to carry 
out cur promise that the returned vet- 
eran would have the right to continue his 
education. 

Section 4 cuts directly across the privi- 
leges that have already been granted to 
returned veterans and allows the Direc- 
tcr of the Selective Service to assign these 
men to jobs in industry if he sees fit. 

The amendment I have offered merely 
states that in the promulgation of these 
regulations he shall give full considera- 
tion to title II of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, namely, that he shail take 
into full consideration the promise of an 
uninterrupted education which we have 
given to returning veterans. It affects 
them only. 

I am told that the War Department 
has no objection whatever to this amend- 
ment. I am told also that undoubtedly 
the rather hazy wording of this para- 
graph can ke cleared up at a later date 
when the matter comes to conference be- 
tween the two bodies of Congress, but it 
seems to me in carrying out the statutory 
obligation that we have we ought to make 
it clear that as far as the returned and 
discharged veterans are concerned, we 
are not going to abrogate what we have 
already put in their bill of rights. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the genile- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand 
the matter, if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is adopted it will be impossible to 
take any of these men who have been 
honorably discharged and place them in 
work provided for in this bill. 

Mr. HERTER. It would not make it 
impossible but in the drafting of the 
regulations full consideration would have 
to be given to the promise that has al- 
ready been made. 

Mr. MICHENER. That “full consider- 
ation” is just some more language that 
is indefinite and that can be toyed with 
and interpreted in different ways. If 
we mean those men are not to be taken 
by virtue of this law then why do we not 
say so? 

Mr. HERTER. The rea:on for not say- 
ing so is that a situation might arise in 
the case of some individuals who have 
returned to complete physical fitness who 

ave had only a very brief tour of duty 
in the armed forces and have been dis- 
charged and have not yet elected to go 
into a university or into a school to con- 
tinue educetion where they might well 
be directed into a factory which is essen- 
tial to the war needs. 

Mr. MICHENER. If that is true, then 
here are two boys who come home to- 
gether, afflicted in like manner. One of 
them immediately enters school. The 
other man goes home to rest for 2 
months. In the meantime we pass this 
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bill. There would then be a differentia- 
tion between the treatment accorded 
those two honorably discharged soldiers 
affiicted in the same way. 

Mr. HERTER. I donot think so. Un- 
der any sensible regulations that might 
be issued, these men would have to be 
exempted. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not remember 
particularly the language in the other 
bill to which the gentleman refers, but, 
if I recall correctly, it seems to me that 
the serviceman has a limited time in 
which to elect to go back to school. If 
that be the case and he is assigned to 
industry by the selective-service board, 
he would lose all rights given him. I be- 
lieve the gentleman should withdraw his 
amendment, bring it in in proper form 
to insure against that and so that the 
returning soldier may be assured of an 
education. 

Mr. HERTER. I may say to the gen- 
tlemen that as far as the entire para- 
graph is concerned the wording of it is 
very loose. That, I believe, will be ad- 
mitted by members of the committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
genileman’s amendment seek to extend 
the G. I. benefits to those who may be 
drafted under this bill, or does it seek 
to protect the returned and discharged 
veteran in the benefits to which he would 
normally be entitled? 

Mr. HERTER. It would preserve to 
the discharged veteran his rights under 
the G, I. bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the 
Committee on Military Affairs consid- 
ered this very question in connection 
with the provision which we put in the 
bill that protects discharged veterans 
who are asked to and do take jobs ina 
war industry. We preserve their rights 
under the 90-day provision that has been 
inserted in the law. 

We leave it to the discretion of the 
Selective Service System to make what- 
ever regulations are necessary in order 
to protect the interests of the veterans. 
If this amendment is agreed to, it will 
relate only to the subject of those in the 
schools, whereas the bill is written so 
that the selective-service people can pro- 
tect all of their rights, including those in 
the schools. This amendment is not 
necessary and does not help the situa- 
tion at all. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HERTER. Under the G. I. bill of 
rights the specific right granted to the 
veteran to elect to continue in ‘uninter- 
rupted education can be abrogated com- 
pletely by selective service under the 
language as it now appears in the bill. 
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Mr. MAY. Ido not think that Selec- 
tive Service, not being authorized by the 
G I. bill to do so, can make any regu- 
lation that would affect the provisions 
of thatact. They can regulate only pur- 
suant to the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act, and conse- 
quently the amendment which the gen- 
tleman offers, while I am wholly in ac- 
cord with the idea advanced, does not 
help the situation at all. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. It is 
my understanding that a somewhat 
lengthy bill dealing with the entire sub- 
ject that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusotts is interested in has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs only a Gay or so before this bill 
was reported, and the provision in this 
bill which leaves it up to the Seleciive 
Service to define and write regulations 
was not put in this bill for the only rea- 
son that by the time this bill gets to con- 
ference, if it does, then complete regu- 
lations covering the entire matter can 
be written into the bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ihope the gentleman 
will agree that the rights of the return- 
ing servicemen should be _ preserved, 
even though the language in this bill is 
broad enough, so that they will be pro- 
tected. 

Mr. MAY. If there is any question 
about it, when it comes to conference, I, 
as chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs will stand 100 percent for 
the veterans, because I have always done 
that and will continue to do that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iamsure of that, but 
his rights should be protected at all 
events. 

Mr.MAY. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HERTER) there 
were—ayes 110, nays 120. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment cffered by Mr. Scrivner: Page 
4, line 6, after the semicolon insert “and the 
Director shall exclude from the mandatory 
provisions hereof those veterans who have 


been honorably discharged from the armed 
forces.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
sole purpose of this amendment is to do 
just one thing. As you read the lan- 
guage at the bottom of page 3 and the 
top of page 4 it says that the Director of 
Selective Service may by regulation ex- 
clude certain veterans. 

All I am asking is that these men who 
have already honorably served, some of 
them overseas for long periods of time 
and through several major engagements, 
some of them who have already been 
once drafted for service—who have al- 
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ready once had their homes broken up— 
shall not again be subjected to a draft for 
labor with the consequent breaking up 
of new homes, many of them established 
through the assistance provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

As far as the voluntary phase of the 
bill is concerned, I think the record wil] 
show that 75 percent of these returning 
veterans able to work are going into 
war-supvorting industries. I think it is 
only fair, and it cannot hurt this bil] 
in any way, shape, or form if the com- 
mittee will accept this amendment, to 
exclude from this labor draft these men 
who have honorably served in the armed 
forces during this war. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am in 
hearty accord with the gentleman’s 
amendment and think it cvght to have 
approval. , 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee is op- 
posed to the adoption of this amend- 
ment for the very reason that it is far- 
reaching, much more so than it has no 
doubt been regarded by the gentleman 
who offered it. There are thousands 
and thousands of men who have been 
discharged from the armed services 
after very short periods of service. If 
this amendment should be adopted, it 
would prohibit the Selective Service Sys- 
tem from considering these men either 
for work duty or for service in the armed 
forces a second time. It is not antici- 
pated that the Selective Service System 
will induct very many of them, but it 
would be precluded from using them for 
manpower, however much they wanted 
to work. 

We protect those who do go into an 
aciual war job by providing a limita- 
tion on the time in which he is to seek 
a new job. Further, if he ha. seniority 
rights in the job which he left to go into 
the service originally, those seniority 
rights are protected by this legislation 
when he returns or when he ceases to 
work in a war job. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, supplementing the 
words that have already been said by the 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee, I call attention to the fact that thou- 
sands upon thousands of these veterans 
who have been released from service 
were released on their own request. They 
were released in order that they might 
return to their homes to enter essen- 
tial industries. This was made one of 
the terms of the release of several hun- 
dred thousand of these veterans. To 
say now to those men who have been 
released at their own request and have 
returned to essential industry that “You 
may not serve the Nation in an essen- 
tial industry when you have been re- 
leased from the service for that very 
purpose,” presents a rather anomalous 
situation. They want to serve in essen- 
tial industry, they are serving in essen- 
tial industry, they were released from 
service in order to serve in essential in- 
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dustry, and they should continue to 
serve in essential industry. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would not the gen- 
tleman agree that a man who has been 
discharged from the service and is en- 
titled to compensation for injuries or 
wounds, and so forth, which means a 
compensable amount of 10 percent or 
more, should be exempted from the 
terms of this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Ihave thought that a man who 
wears the Purple Heart ought to be ex- 
empted. He has done his full share of 
duty to the Nation. On the other hand, 
that situation would not be reached by 
this amendment. This amendment 
would merely complicate the situation. 
I think it can be reached by. regulation, 
as we outline in the bill. I believe it 
should be reached in that way. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
froin Louisiana and the chairman of the 
committee both will make that state- 
ment here on the floor of the House in 
order that it may be some measure of 
compulsion upon the Director of the 
Selective Service System when it comes 
to making the regulations. I should be 
delighted to hear the gentleman from 
Kentucky confirm that statement. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will do my full rart 
in this respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by thé gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The amendment wes rejected. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 

hairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Praptey of 
Michigan: On page 5, line 16, after the word 
“civilian”, strike out the balance of the para- 
grapn and insert: “Activities engaged sclely 
in the production or distribution of war ma- 
terial shall, in lieu of being ordered to make 
appiication for, and to accept, employment in 
such activity, be ordered to make application 
for, and to accept employment in another 
activity, not so engaged, selected by the local 
board.” 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a relatively simple 
amendment to which I hope the Com- 
mittee will not object because the pur- 
pose of it is twofold. First, to exempt 
the true conscientious objector: 

(a) From working in a plant whose 
entire output goes to the armed forces; 

(b) From working for a carrier or dis- 
tributor who transports or distributes 
products to the armed forces only; and 

(c) From making a product used only 
by the armed forces. 

And, second, to force the conscientious 
objector to accept employment not con- 
trary to the above as ordered by the local 
board, thus not allowing him to pick and 
choose what he will do. 

This amendment is designed to deal 
solely with a very unfortunate situation 
existing in three conscientious cbjectors’ 
camps in the United States that are un- 
der direction of the Selective Service 
System. One of them happens to be in 
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my district about 1 mile from Germfask. 
General Hershey’s office tells me they 
are without legal authority to cope with 
a most distressing situation which a re- 
cent American Legion convention has by 
formal resolution described the camp at 
Germfask as a cesspool of iniquity. 

I want to read a letter at this time 
which I just received from the judge 
advocate of the Michigan Department of 
the American Legion, the Honorable 
Richard J. Nebel, of Munising. It is as 
follows: 

I have just returned from the mid-winter 
conference of the Upper Peninsula Associa- 
tion of American Legion Posts and the fifth 
zone of the State of Michigan comprising the 
Legion posts of the Upper Peninsula, 40 in 
number. 

It was brought to our attention that the 
so-called objectors’ camp located 1 mile 
from Germfask in Schoolcraft County, near 
Blaney Park, is running without control of 
any officials. There are approximately 65 
objectors—there are actually about 100—of 
which it is estimated not over 8 are really 
religious cbjectors. The rest are crackpots 
of all descriptions, principally of communistic 
leanings, who are permitted .to send out 
literature, distribute same, interfere with the 
few real conscientious cbjectors, spoil fcod, 
destroy Government property, threaten and 
assault the camp manager, invade surround- 
ing territory cnusing the people of Newberry, 
Manistique, and Munising humiliation, 
shame and disgrace by their conduct, and in 
general deporting themselves in an un- 
patriotic manner. 

We were told that both Newberry and 
Manistique had forbidden the inmates of 
this camp to enter their confines. Of 
course, there is no law for that. But the 
point is that the Government of the United 
States should not permit this humiliation 
upon the citizens of the Upper Peninsula and 
cause them to take the law into their own 
hands. 

This camp was built with the idea of hav- 
ing the inmates work on the Seney Federal 
Wildlife Reserve. Mr. Johnson, the superin- 
tendent of the reserve, is a high-grade type 
of patriotic citizen, a veteran of the last war. 
I have every confidence in him. I believe 
that this matter should be investigated at 
once. There isn’t any question that gross 
indecency and sexual perversion are taking 
place, that Government property is being de- 
stroyed, that the camp is entirely out of 
control, and that greater crimes will ensue 
unless this camp is put under the protection 
of the War Department and properly run by 
the military police. 


Os course, that is impossible under the 
law. The letter reads further as follows: 
Either that should be done or immediately 
ship that crowd of subversive inmates to 
pr:sons for prison confinement and discipline, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we do have a very, 
very serious situation up there. General 
Hershey‘s cffice tells me they are abso- 
lutely without any power to control it. 

I believe General Hershey’s office feels 
that this amendment which I have sug- 
gested to the pending bill would be en- 
tirely in order and would give them the 
control they need over this camp. I hope 
no objection will be raised to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot tell you how 
dangerous this situation is up there in 
Germfask. I want to say right here and 
now that some innocent people are apt 
to suffer as a result of bloodsned unless 
those in charge of this camp are given 
scme control over them. If the mem- 
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bership will read my remarks in the 
REeEcorD yesterday, on pages 616-618, they 
will learn more about this distressing 
situation than I have time to discuss here 
todey, but I warn you, unless conditions 
change at Germfask, and change fast, 
some of our good, law-abiding citizens up 
in that country are apt to take the law 
into their own hands, they are apt to 
personally injure or perhaps kill some of 
these inmates, who have been deporting 
themselves so disgracefully, and the first 
thing you know one or more of these in- 
mates is going to be seriously hurt and 
then, of course, it would not be he who 
will be hauled up in court but is apt to 
be some citizen whose patience has run 
out. 

We are not used to that type vermin 
in our midst, and if need be our other- 
wise law-abiding citizens up in that 
country will deal with them straight 
from the shoulder. The trouble is this 
sort of tripe are backed by the American 
Civil Liberties Union and its seemingly 
inexhaustible stream of lawyers hired 
by funds ample enough to carry their 
cases to the highest courts of the land. 
On the other hand, you cannot expect 
either our local prosecuting officers, 
operating on a very limited budget, or 
even our Federal district attorneys to 
clutter up the courts with a bunch of 
cases involving such rifi-raff. 

The situation is so serious, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this American Legion group, 
recently assembled, is on record with this 
formal resolution which they have sent 
me and which I read to you now: 

Be it resolved, That the Attorneys General 
of the United States of America and of the 
State of Michigan take steps to immediately 
investigate the deplorable conditions that 
exist at the so-called objectors camp at 
Germfask in Schoolcraft County and bring 
and institute proper legislation to remedy 
this cesspool of iniquity; and be it 

Resolved further, That our Congressmen 
and Senators from the State of Michigan be 
requested to cause an investigation of Camp 
Germfask with the principal purpose of put- 
ting this camp under proper control. 

Moved by William Kuivenen and supported 
by Art Gilbert. Carricd. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BRADLEY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
cently my attention was directed to the 
rising tide of resentment and criticism 
among veterans of World War No. 2 be- 
cause of the issuance of an indistinct, 
cheap, and unworthy discharge button 
which has been issued so as to protect 
these patriotic sons and daughters 
against the unwarranced and irrespon- 
sible jibes of some thoughtless people 
who should know better and should 
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guard their expressions. Instead of serv- 
ing this intended purpose of identifying 
our returned and honorably discharged 
veterans, a cheap plastic imitation of 
what ought to be a real mark of distinc- 
tion and honor does just the opposite. 

The reasons are obvious; the discharge 
button is too small, indistinctive, and in- 
excusably cheap. Instead of being made 
of bronze or other suitable metal, it is a 
gilded plastic mold, about on par with 
products heretofore made in Japan. 
Just why the War Department singled 
out the veterans for a penny-pinching 
policy is unknown and unexplained, but 
I believe that Members of this House 
ought to ask the question and insist that 
immediate remedial steps be taken by 
the War Department to issue a badge, a 
medal, or call it whatever you will. It 
should, however, be substantial, distinc- 
tive, and worthy of the patriotism, valor, 
and sacrifice of these citizens who have 
given more than their share for America 
in the conflict on the battlefields and 
who are now giving more on the produc- 
tion line to back up their buddies at the 
front. Remember that beneath the toil- 
greased shirt may be found the indelible 
scar of a German or Jap bayonet or 
bullet. Penny-pinching is not in accord 
with the attitude of the American people, 
especially when applied to our veterans. 

I trust the War Department will take 
cognizance of these remarks and will ex- 
ercise proper discretion in correcting an 
irksome and a humiliating problem. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. I want to commend the 
gentleman for bringing this to the at- 
tention of the Congress. This has met 
with great resentment on the part of 
many of our returning servicemen and 
I trust some proper action will be taken 
to remedy the situation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to join my 
colleague from Michigan in his remarks. 
I have had similar complaints. I think 
something should be done by the War De- 
partment or Veterans Administration to 
correct it, in order that these men may 
have a proper insignia to distinguish 
them. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am grateful to my 
friends for their expressions .in this mat- 
ter. In my city of Detroit there is brew- 
ing a storm of protest right now because 
of the cheap, plastic, insignificant, little 
emblem that has been given, that does 
not serve the purpose. Something should 
be done. Whenever we give discretion- 
ary power to the War Department they 
should use it properly for the benefit of 
the veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn, 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wyoming may be authorized to 
speak for an additional 5 minutes, due to 
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the fact that he was the author of the 
bill that is offered as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas said 
that the Harness amendment was noth- 
ing more than a pious appeal to the peo- 
ple of America. The production of free 
enterprise and free labor in America has 
amazed the world. That production has 
enabled us to put the tools of war in the 
hands of our boys on every battlefront, 
and in addition we have been able to give 
valuable assistance to both Britain and 
Russia. I am convinced that if we ap- 
peal to the patriotism of the American 
people we can accomplish more through 
voluntary action than through any com- 
pulsory method. It seems to me that 
any benefit that might come from the 
May bill would certainly be offset by the 
compulsory proposals of that bill. Free 
labor in this country will do the job if but 
given the chance. 

The Harness substitute for the com- 
mittee bill proposes to use the facilities 
of the Selective Service System and the 
War Manpower Commission to solve this 
problem. In the first place, the draft 
boards of America are required to cal] up 
every man from 18 to 45 years of age 
except those presently in the service for 
the purpose of adequate occupational 
classification of each registrant. Those 
not now engaged in war activities or 
war-supporting activities or in other es- 
sential work will be called upon to state 
in writing whether they will voluntarily 
respond to a call from the proper gov- 
ernmental agency to work in the war 
effort. 

A few weeks ago we were told that 
300,000 men were needed in the war 
planis. They now state they will need 
700,000 before July 1. What do they 
need 700,000 men for? They say they 
need 300,000 in the critical industries of 
this country, 200,000 for war-supporting 
industries, and 200,000 to arm the 
French. But bear in mind that at this 
moment they need only 150,000 in the 
critical industrial plants. The rest of 
them are anticipated to be needed be- 
tween now and the end of June. In ad- 
dition to that, they propose to take 200,- 
000 men from industry and place them 
in the Army. The total requirement, 
therefore, between now and the end of 
June amounts to 900,000 men for essen- 
tial war industry. 

Where are we going to get them? In 
the first place they are pointing the 
finger at the IV-F’s. It is estimated 
that are four and one-half million 
IV-F’s. Two and one-half million are 
estimated to be employed in war plants 
today. Five hundred thousand IV-F’s 
are maimed and disqualified from work- 
ing in industry; but there are a million 
and a half able to work in industry and 
it is my idea that if they are called be- 
fore the draft boards, 99 percent plus 
of those IV-F’s will go anywhere or do 
anything on a voluntary basis. A mil- 
lion and a half men went back from the 
war plants last summer when high Army 
people told us that the war against Hit- 
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ler would be over by the end of 1944. 
These men can also be channeled back 
into war industry on a voluntary bacsis, 
They went to work in the war plants vol. 
untarily before and they will do it again. 
In addition to that, in the next 5 months 
300,000 men will be discharged from the 
Army other than for casualty reesons. 
From those 3 items we have a pool of 
over 3,000,000 men to call on for vol- 
unteers. 

My bill in addition to all these things 
will require the draft boards of the coun- 
try and the management and labor com- 
mittees of the War Manpower Com- 
mission to investigate every defense plant 
in America to determine the wastage and 
hoarding of manpower. In these cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee plants millions of man- 
hours are wasted. There is our great 
reservoir of skilled workers—9,300,000 of 
them. Engineers have said that con- 
servatively we can eliminate 10 percent 
of those people—900,000 men—and carry 
on the work more efficiently. The War 
Production Board itself has stated that 
they can take from 500,000 to 800,000 
men out of munition work in this coun- 
try without interfering in the least with 
production. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Will not the. gentle- 
man from Wyoming who is really the au- 
thor of the bill which has been offered as 
a substitute for the committee bill ex- 
plain to the House how the Selective 
Service System and the War Manpower 
Commission will cooperate to bring about 
these results? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The Se- 

ective Service System under the Harness 

amendment is required to work under the 
supervision and control of the area direc- 
tor and the management-labor commit- 
tees of the War Manpower Commission. 
They would send consultants into every 
one of those plants. They could hire out- 
side technical help and go to the plants 
to find out if there is any wastage or 
hoarding of labor and in addition to that 
we are appealing to the working people 
of America to come in and give that in- 
formation voluntarily to the draft boards. 
I am convinced there are millions of peo- 
ple working in the defense plants in this 
country who will go before their boards 
and voluntarily give them information 
about such scandalous wastage of labor 
that will rock the Nation. But if neces- 
sary they can subpena either manage- 
ment or labor to disclose the facts. 

When they find evidence of surplus 
labor the War Manpower Commission 
can enforce the release of those men for 
werk in critical plants. The amendment 
under consideration provides that the 
local draft boards and the management- 
labor committees of the War Manpower 
Commission shall conduct in-plant sur- 
veys in every one of these defense plants 
and rout out the unnecessary labor in 
those plants. They will apply manpower 
ceilings on noncritical industries. High 
engineering authorities in this country 
Say that from this pool of 9,300,000 men 
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employed in munitions work that con- 
servatively 10 percent can be selected 
from those plants and used in the critical 
industries and not interfere with their 
production in the least. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
25,860 employees. They have 1,550 local 
United States Employment Service offices 
scattered over the country. They have 
500 expert utilization consultants. They 
have made over 5,000 utilization surveys 
and have accomplished splendid results, 
In one plant alone the War Manpower 
Commission was able to reduce the labor 
requirements by 15,000 without impair- 
ing production. An outstanding example 
of this is the solution of the heavy rub- 
ber-tire problem, The War Manpower 
Commission was convinced that better 
utilization was possible in Akron where 
most of the heavy-duty tires are made. 
Twenty-four utilization consultants were 
assigned to survey the five major plants. 
As a result of findings accepted and ap- 
proved by management and labor leader- 
ship, immediate improvement in output 
occurred and within 60 days tire produc- 
tion was increased 35 percent without an 
increase in manpower. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I suppose I come 
frem one of the greatest production cen- 
ters in the country, the Detroit area. I 
have appeals from both labor, manage- 
ment, and industry that there is no man- 
power shortage in that area and that 
there is no necessity for this legislation. 
The job can be done on a voluntary basis. 

Mr, BARRETT of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. One of the 
most serious things in this May bill is 
not its effect on labor but is the fact it 
says to the little businessman in this 
country: “Liquidate your business, which 
we will need after the war, and get your- 
self some kind of a job either in Govern- 
ment or in an industry that is essential 
or you go to the Federal penitentiary or 
you will be fined.” I hope the gentleman 
can assure Us in what I want to know. 
Can the gentleman assure us that there 
is nothing in his bill that will force men 
to liquidate their business in the way 
that the May bill does? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Abso- 
lutely, and it will be wholly unnecessary 
because the Manpower Commission and 
every engineering company in this coun- 
try that has examined into the situa- 
tion states they can get the men right 
out of the war munition plants and un- 
der the volunteer system there will be 
an abundance of manpower that will not 
seriously interfere with civilian economy. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BRFHM. I am in favor of the 
gentleman's substitute; however, I am 


concerned with section 25, line 21, which 
states: 

On or after the date of a determination 
that it is no longer necessary for him to be 
employed in an activity in the war effort 
or on or after the date of his being involun- 
tarily separated— 


And so forth. Who will determine 
when his services are no longer needed? 
Could a draftee under this bill be re- 
tained in some innocuous position, such 
as dusting off shelves or writing up price 
tags, doing something that will not con- 
tribute to the war effort in an industry 
that has been declared essential? Who 
will determine when he is to be released? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. The 
War Manpower Commission will release 
the men and may I say to the Commit- 
tee that, in my opinion, is a very im- 
portant part of this bill. The War Man- 
power Commission has the power under 
this bill to go into these various plants 
and when they find that there is a wast- 
age or hoarding of labor, then they will 
call upon management and upon labor 
and labor’s representatives to cooperate 
with them in the selection of men out 
of that plant to be released. The bill 
provides that if the man cannot show 
good cause or if the employer cannot 
show justification for retaining him, 
then the War Manpower Commis- 
sion can order the release of that man 
and the skilled men not needed in these 
defense plants will be sent to a critical 
plant. I have never heard of a man 
quitting work in a defense plant because 
he was required to work too hard but I 
have heard of hundreds who quit because 
there was no work at all. This is a 
home-front problem and this bill locks 
for labor and management working to- 
gether to solve the problem. In this in- 
stance both management and labor op- 
pose the draft system and favor a volun- 
tary plan, and I submit that in this prob- 
lem they are peculiarly qualified to give 
us the best counsel and advice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on the 
Harness substitute and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, reserving the 
last 5 minutes to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
all debate on the Harness substitute and 
all amendments thereto close in 20 min- 
utes, reserving the last 5 minutes to the 
committee. ‘ 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute motion. I move 
that all debate close in 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute motion offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana that all debate 
on the Harness substitute and all 
amendments thereto close in 1 hour. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana) there were—ayes 130, noes 140. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed Mr. May and Mr. Harness of 
Indiana to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported there were—ayes 146, 
noes 137. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky as amended by the sub- 
stitute. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. By virtue of the ac- 
tion just taken, the debate on this 
amendment is scheduled to end at 19 
minutes after 5. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed work-or-fight legislation has 
been offered to the American people just 
3 years toolate. If we ever needed it, the 
time was in December 1941. Then we 
stood totally unarmed, completely un- 
prepared to fight the war into which we 
were plunged. Today, after 3 years of 
conflict, our Nation has produced the 
greatest output of military supplies and 
equipment in the history of mankind. 
We have done it without a National 
Service Act. It has been done by the 
American people without the exercise of 
military compulsion. 

To pass this legislation now is equiva- 
lent to saying that industry and the 
workers of our country have not met 
their responsibilities. Who can say this 
in the light of the achievement already 
recorded? Neither the administration 
nor the military leadership is offering 
any complaint of a lack of essential sup- 
plies. There is nothing but a conjecture 
that by the middle of 1945 we may need 
additional thousands of men for both the 
service and for our factories. 

I find here a contradiction. The Pres- 
ident’s message to Congress was predi- 
cated upon a belief that the war in 
Europe would be over by the middle of 
this year. If that is true, we shall not 
need to continue the process of large< 
scale inductions indefinitely into the fu- 
ture. We should be able to maintain our 
armies and our allies fighting in the Pa- 
cific without the need of additional thou- 
sands of employees because the supplies 
which are now used to fight the Euro- 
pean war could be sent on to the Pacific. 

But apart from this contradiction in 


- the administration’s proposals for selec- 


tive service as Opposed to the anticipa- 
tion of the approaching end of the Euro- 
pean war, there is still another basic ob- 
jection to the proposed legislation. 

To assure a supply of 700,000 workers 
and 900,000 additional soldiers, the pro- 
posal before us would place 18,000,000 
men under Government control. That 
control is justified for military service 
to preserve the Nation. It is unjustifi- 
able for the purpose of compelling work 
for private employers under the Ameri- 
can tradition. 

I am opposed to placing power in the 
hands of any administration, no matter 
what administration that might be, 
which vastly exceeds the need expressed 
by that same administration. 
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No man would use a 14-inch cannon 
to hunt a duck. The Federal Govern- 
ment is asking for a cannon, when by its 
own admission it does not need one. If 
the power is to be granted to the Fed- 
eral Government with the understanding 
that it will not be used, it should not be 
asked. Moreover, it should not be 
granted. 

Our people have come a long way in 
the last 3 years. They do not want their 
lives regimented any more than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the winning of the 
war. We might have been sold on a 
National Service Act after Pearl Harbor. 
We cannot be stampeded into such legis- 
lation after Rome, Paris, and Warsaw. 

According to statistics, there are em- 
ployed in industry today approximately 
16,000,000 people. 

I am convinced that with better plan- 
ning and more hard work on the part of 
both management and labor, the pro- 
ductivity of these 16,000,000 people can 
be increased from 10 to 20 percent. This 
would more than offset today’s estimated 
manpower shortage. 

Not only do I think that from an over- 
all standpoint we have enough man- 
power—I think that with few exceptions 
we have enough facilities. 

It seems to me just too bad to start 
now, in the middle of our full-scale fight- 
ing effort, to make large quantities of 
new machine tools, build new plants, 
start new housing projects, move people 
by the thousands around the country, in 
the face of a transportation shortage, 
and go through all of the motions that 
will be reflected in increased output only 
a year or year and a half from now. 

That is no answer. We cannot win the 
war today on what we can produce in 
the latter part of 1945 and in 1946. There 
is not time for that sort of planning to 
achieve the desired result. The need for 
increased output is immediate. Our 
fighting men are asking for more shells 
and more guns today. 

The solution does not lie in new ma- 
chines and new plants and new housing 
end mass transfers of people. The sclu- 
tion lies in more output per plant, per 
machine, and per worker. 

Management of industry and manage- 
ment of labor, you are being challenged 
by the generals and the admirals on our 
fighting fronts. You, Mr. Industrialist, 
can meet this challenge by tightening up 
your controls, your planning, and your 
scheduling. 


You, Mr. Labor Management, can meet 


this challenge by adhering to your no- 
strike rules, by reducing absenteeism, 
and by persuading your members to pro- 
duce at 100 percent. 

There is an answer to the manpower 
situation, and it is a simple answer. 

The answer is work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California {[Mr. HinsHaw] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Is it my 
understanding that the chairman of the 
committee will move to rise at about 
5 o'clock. 
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Mr. MAY. I told the gentleman this 
morning that if we were not close toa 
conclusion of the bill we would rise about 
5 o’clock. I will try to keep my word. 
That is the reason I wanted to close de- 
bate earlier, so that we could get rid 
of this amendment. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] would agree that we might quit at 
5 o’clock and we will have 5 minutes on 
each side tomorrow to conclude the de- 
bate on this amendment. 

Mr. MAY. Well, if we have that time 
left, of course, it can be equally divided. 
I want the last 10 minutes of the time 
for the committee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Well, if the 
gentleman would move to rise at 4:45 
that would leave 15 minutes and we will 
take 5 minutes and you can take 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MAY. That will be entirely satis- 
factory. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been much law discussed and there 
has been much impassioned oratory on 
this bill, but it simmers down simply to 
two points. On one side we have 
the President and his military aides ask- 
ing for this bill and on the other side 


we have American labor and manage- 


ment saying it not only is unnecessary 
but very liable to hurt production in the 
war effort. Those who Say this bill should 
be passed have a feeling that we need 
compulsion. These who are opposed to 
it say that we do not. Those two argu- 
ments add up to zero. There is only one 
good argument for passing this bill that 
I have heard. It was expressed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. RaysurNn], who is Speaker of this 
House. It was expressed yesterday by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN]. It is simply this, it is the effect 
on the morale of our troops which the 
defeat of this bill may have. 

I would like to call attention to the 
fact that this is not the first time the 
President of the United States has called 
for the conscription of labor. I would 
like to quote to you a part of his lan- 
guage contained in the veto message on 
the Smith-Connally Act of June 25, 1943, 
when he said: 

I recommend that the Selective Service Act 
be amended so that persons may be inducted 
into noncombat military service up to the 
age of 65 years. This will enable us to induct 
into military service all persons who engage 
in strikes or stoppages or other interruptions 


of work in the plants in possession of the 
United States. 


In that message he asked for the 
power to conscript all labor, meaning 
men and women, up to the age of 65 
years, who went on strike in Govern- 
ment-operated plants; and then he said 
in the next paragraph that the only al- 
ternative to that was universal service. 
Now he asks for the power to conscript 
labor for the purpose of increasing pro- 
duction. If that is what he wants it 
for, I think the American people should 
listen to those who are engaged in pro- 
duction. 

I hold in my hand several telegrams, 
copies of which no doubt have been sent 
to every Member of this House, from the 
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leaders of the organized labor groups, 
including in my case the California State 
Federation of Labor and the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council. Not taking those 
messages as finally conclusive, I deter. 
mined to call one of the leaders of indus- 
try in my general area on the telephone, 
a man who is responsible for the pro- 
duction in an enormous shipyard and 
who is engaged very actively in the war 
manpower question. I asked him if he 
had read this bill. He replied that he 
had. Then I asked him what effect he 
thought it would have on production. 
Listen to what he said: “It would insert 
into our plant a miscellaneous group of 
people, most of whom did not want to be 
there in the first place, and it would 
therefore badly upset production.” 

He said: “In the second place, we must 
consider the effect on the persons who 
are now employed here. This type of 
legislation will take the starch out of 
them.” 

That is from one of the largest pro- 
duction men in the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, pursuant to my unani- 
mous consent granted, I include three 
telegrams as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 30, 1945. 
Hon. Cart HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For reasons expressed in my letter of the 
26th please oppose the May bill and support 
substitute H. R. 1803 as introduced as after a 
lapse of 80 years we cannot restore involun- 
tary servitude and expect to solve our prob- 
lems. 

WILLIAM GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

SAN Francisco, Cauir., January 30, 1945. 
Car. HINSHAW, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

California State Federation of Labor Is 
vigorously opposed to May conscription bill 
and requests that you support the noncom- 
pulsory substitute, H. R. 1803. 

C. J. HaGcErRTY, 
Secretary, California State 
Federation of Labor, 


—_—- 


Los ANGELES, Catir., January 30, 1945. 
Congressman CARL HINSHAW, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Two hundred and fifty thousand members 
of the American Federation of Labor in this 
area through their elected delegates have 
unanimously expressed complete disapproval 
of the May conscription bill providing for 
slave labor. We urge support of the non- 
compulsory substitute bill H. R. 1803 and 
again respectfully ask that you oppose the 
May bill. 

W. J. Bassett, Secretary, 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council. 


— 


BuRBANK, CALir., January 31, 1945, 
Hon. Cart HinsHaw, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.? 
The San Fernando Valley Central Labor 
Council respectfully requests you to oppose 
May conscription bill and support substitute 
H. R. 1803. 
Cart M. Hayes, | 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Under authority granted to extend my 
remarks I include the following: 

Mr. Chairman, what is wrong today— 
so wrong that we need to give compul- 
sory powers to the President to force 
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men to work in war industry? Last 
summer while people were making up 
their minds whom to vote for, the war 
was seemingly almost over, Even Mr. 
Churchill joined in the general optimism 
and said the war could end in 1944. We 
in Congress were urged to prepare legis- 
lation for post-war reconversion and for 
the disposition of surplus. property. 
There was urgency given to that legisla- 
tion. 'The War Production Board even 
me2de some material allocations to civil- 
ian goods production in plants that were 
engaged in war production. Cut-backs 
were made in war production in some 
categories. Tires were allocated to 
civilian use and gasoline was made avail- 
able, rationing restrictions were eased 
materially, and there was much public 
discussion over how soon our boys would 
be returned to their homes at the war’s 
end. Could those actions have been for 
the purpose of creating a happy and 
grateful state of the public mind because 
an election was soon to be held? I am 
unwilling to believe it. I am unwilling 
even to think that the war effort could 
have been so sacrificed on the altar of 
political expediency. For if that were 
true, Mr. Chairman, it would necessarily 
follow that no confidence could be placed 
hereafter in any statement made by the 
heads of this administration. And that 
is not all. Mr. Chairman, the evidence is 
damning, because the election results 
had barely been finally determined when 
the clamps began to descend again on 
the civilian economy and then set-backs 
struck our armies in Europe. Had our 
armies advanced too fast for supplies to 
catch up with them? What military 
commander does not know the necessity 
of keeping his logistics in close coordina- 
tion with his tactics? That is strategy. 

What is the evidence on this bill? It 
can be summed up in two sentences. 
The President and his military chiefs say 
they have to have the power to conscript 
labor to conduct the war. Labor and 
management in war industry say it will 
impede production if anything, but at 
least it will not aid production. 

Impassioned orators on this floor say 
that to defeat this bill will cause a serious 
lowering of morale among our boys on 
the fighting front. That is the only valid 
argument I have heard that adds up to 
more than zero. It is an important ar- 
gument, too. But the other arguments 
add up to exactly zero. They counter- 
balance each other. That is to say, the 
bill should not have been born at all. If 
it had died a-borning, there could not 
now be the question as to any effect its 
defeat might have upon the morale of 
our boys at the front. 

Is this the first time the President 
asked outright for the power to con- 
Script labor? No. Let me quote to you 
the President’s own words in his veto 
message on the Smith-Connally Act. He 
said this on June 25, 1943: 

I recommend that the Selective Service Act 
be amended so that persons may be inducted 
into noncombat military service up to the 
age of 65 years. This will enable us to induct 
into military service all persons who engage 
in strikes or stoppages or other interruptions 


of work in plants in the possession of the 
United States. 


In that message he asked for the power 
to conscript all labor, meaning men and 
women, who went on strike in Govern- 
ment-operated plants, and said the only 
alternative was universal service. Now 
he asks that power to increase produc- 
tion. In other words, he wants the 
power to conscript labor and industry 
and agriculture. 

This bill is a long way short of the 
President’s desire. It merely puts on a 
little compulsion. It does not invoke the 
Articles of War. It applies only civil 
penalties. But the President is willing 
to accept this slice if he cannot get his 
whole loaf. 

What can be the matter with the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee of this House. 
Why does the committee bring in a little 
bill like this one. Is it reluctant to bring 
in a bill giving the President the ful] 
power to conscript all men and women 
between the ages of 18 and 65 years? 
If, as members of the committee say here 
on this floor, we must support the Com- 
mander in Chief and the military heads 
by giving them everything they ask for, 
including all the powers they want, then 
why does the committee now come here 
with this bit of crust instead of the whole 
loaf that the President demands? 

There can only be thre2 reasonable an- 
swers to that question. 

First. That the committee members 
themselves are unwilling to grant those 
powers to the President. 

Second. That the committee believes 
that such a measure would be roundly 
defeated on the floor of this House if it 
were brought here, which means that the 
country itself would not stand for it. 

Third. That the boys in the fox holes 
would be deeply disheartened by the 
knowledge that our country had gone to- 
talitarian, the very thing they are fight- 
ing, while they were not here to pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. Chairman, our boys abroad want 
strikes stopped. Does this bill stop 
strikes? The committee says it has 
nothing to do with strikes or prevention 
of strikes. 

Mr. Chairman, our boys abroad are 
running short of some important items, 
we are told. Will this bill increase pro- 
duction? American industry and labor 
say “No.” They are the producers and 
should know best. 

Mr. Chairman, our military leaders say 
they need replacements. Will this bill 
bring them replacements? The Selective 
Service Act already gives them the power 
to draft replacements. 

Then what does this bill do anyway? 
This bill gives the President power to use 
compulsion upon every male between 18 
and 45 to stay in whatever war-produc- 
tion job he may hold, or to take whatever 
job may be offered him. Does it make 
him actually work if he does not want to? 
No. It just makes him resentful and less 
liable to do his utmost. 

What is the right answer to this pro- 
duction problem? Is it compulsion? 
No; the right answer is leadership, and a 
wider use of fixed-price contracts or bid 
contracts. 

Where is the voice of such leadership? 
Where is the voice of the duly elected 
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Commander in Chief? Is it raised? No. 
Why not? Is he just a little ashamed of 
having allowed the workers in our war 
factories to get the idea that they had 
better hustle back to their peacetime jobs 
before somebody else got there first? I 
wonder. But this is the time for leader- 
ship—not the whip. American workers 
do not need a whip, Mr. Chairman. All 
they need is to be told the truth—the un- 
varnished truth—and they will do their 
part with a will. Let the Commander in 
Chief call upon them to redouble their 
efforts and they will respond. 

I am sorry this miserable bill was 
brought to this floor. I am sorry that it 
did not die a-borning in the fertile mind 
of its distinguished author. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is here—and the 
only good argument I can find to vote for 
it is the effect that its defeat, now that it 
is here, could have upon the morale of our 
boys who are facing our enemies. They 
have been misled into believing that this 
type of legislation will increase produc- 
tive effort at home. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the Har- 
ness substitute, H. R. 1893. If that fails 
I shall vote for the Voorhis substitute. 
If that fails it is my present intention to 
vote against H. R. 1752, the May bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, what 
we are interested in is getting greater 
production. The Barrett substitute if 
you will bear with me and give me your 
attention whether you are against our 
position or not, the Barrett substitute 
provides that you give an opportunity to 
volunteer to everyone not now working 
in essential war plants; and this will 
touch maybe 5,000,000 men. Is there 
anything wrong with that? If the draft 
board calls them in and asks them to 
sign up in their own community whether 
or not they are willing to go anywhere 
the draft board wants them to in essen- 
tial war industry, do you not think that 
the power of public sentiment there on 
the decentralized home front will get 
10 or 15 or 20 percent? I think 75 per- 
cent of them will volunteer for essen- 
tial war work. And it answers the ques- 
tion that the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois propounded. There is a very thin 
line in the services left for civilian pro- 
duction in this country; it is thin on the 
farm, and among the little business peo- 
ple. The purpose of the Barrett bill is 
to protect that necessary home front 
and not thin that labor market further 
unless it is absolutely necessary to the 
war effort to do it. How do we protect 
that home front? We protect it and we 
look forward to greater war production 
because the second arm of the bill for 
the first time implements the selective- 
service boards in connection with the 
War Manpower Commission and in- 
structs them to go into these defense 
plants and determine whether or not 
there is a hoarding and a wastage of 
labor. If they determine there is a 
hoarding and wastage of labor in these 
plants, then to the plants that have a 
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shortage after the declaration is made 
these people will be transferred. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said 
that there is no compulsion after you 
have declared a labor shortage. Let me 
say to you men who are in favor of im- 
plementing the War Manpower Commis- 
sion that three of the most able men of 
the War Manpower Commission helped 
us write this bill, and they told us it 
would do the thing they wanted to do, 
the thing that the administration would 
not permit them to do. They showed us 
charts and graphs where when they were 
able to get into these plants, convinced 
us that they did find a hoarding of labor 
and that this bill would help to get 
greater production. 

With reference to compulsion, may I 
say that after a thousand men are found 
in plant A that are not needed, they are 
then referred to plant B where there is a 
shortage. What is the compulsion? 
The compulsion is in the fact that the 
War Manpower Commission has control 
of the priorities for material for all the 
plants of this Nation and every man em- 
ployed in these war plants practically 
has to be employed through the U.S. E. S. 
The compulsion comes about in this way: 
When he is declared surplus and the 
suggestion made that he go elsewhere to 
work, if he refuses to do so and is of 
military age and qualification he may be 
taken into the military service. If he is 
without that category then he can no 
longer get unemployment insurance, and 
he cannot get a job in any other plant be- 
cause he must enter through the U. S. 
E. S. That is the compulsion that the 
War Manpower Commission is working 
under now, and it is entirely effective and 
efficient. 

My thought is that you cannot solve 
the labor problem in the country unless 
you find out where the shortages are 
and where the overstaffing is. There are 
600 engineers and consultants down 
there now; yes, many thousands of them 
working for the War Manpower Com- 
mission. They have the facilities and 
training. They can make the decision, 
and they, in conjunction with the selec- 
tive service draft boards of this country, 
working together, may determine the 
surplus, declare that surplus and the 
compulsion that must be resorted to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the proper way to get greater produc- 
tion? A great many of you people have 
been priding yourselves on being leaders 
in social legislation. You are throwing 
all that out and turning the clock back. 
You are now voting for fines and jail pen- 
alties. You are assisting the powers that 
are trying to get more men in these over- 
staffed war plants the same as you are 
going to drive them into the understaffed 
plants, all without investigation. Cer- 
tainly that is not the right way to reach 
this manpower problem. In private busi- 
mess you would not implement people to 
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drive more men out of the thin lines of 
service, off the farms, and away from the 
small business of this country, destroy- 
ing the home front by driving more men 
into plants that are already overstaffed. 
There are 18,000,000 people working in 
the United States war effort today and 
there is no question but what at least 10 
percent of them could be released from 
their present services and turned over to 
plants in which a shortage exists. You 
would get the skilled mechanics that are 
now on the pay roll of the Government 
because the Government is paying the 
bill, taken and put into those areas where 
labor shortages exist rather than bring- 
ing in the unskilled rookies at the ex- 
pense of the civilian economy of the 
country and adding billions of dollars to 
the war debt. 

There is no rhyme nor reason for pass- 
ing the May bill, but, in my judgement, 
there is a sound argument for passing 
the Barrett substitute. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Federation of La- 
bor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, and 
many other laboring organizations have 
endorsed the Barrett substitute. These 
are the groups who must provide this 
extra production. They say it can be 
done under the provisions of the Barrett 
bill. They say it cannot be done so effec- 
tively under the May bill with its fines, 
jail sentences, and compulsion. These 
organizations are right. The Members 
of Congress will act wisely if we follow 
their advice. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
interest to the debate both pro and con 
on H. R. 1752, known as the National 
Service Act, and sometimes called the 
work-or-fight bill. There is nothing in 
this bill that will make a man fight; it 
should be called work-where-the-Gov- 
ernment-wants-you-to-work- or - g0-to- 
jail bill, or it could be called a bill 
to do away with voluntary enterprise in 
America. We want to do everything to 
help win the war, and I think we must 
decide whether or not, in our opinion, 
this bill will help production and bring 
an early victory. I personally do not 
feel it will. I believe the passage of this 
legislation, H. R. 1752, as it is now writ- 
ten, will cause .confusion among the 
workers and employers, lower the morale 
of our soldiers and civilians, and in this 
way prolong the war. 

We are told General Marshall, Ad- 
miral King, and other leaders want this 
bill. We have a high regard for and 
great confidence in General Marshall, 
Admiral King, and all of our military 
leaders. They are wizards in military 
and naval tactics, but I do not feel they 
have sufficient knowledge of how to op- 
erate a farm or an industry. They are 
not trained in the production field; they 
are trained in the tactics of war. I be- 
lieve that General Marshall, Admiral 
King, and all military leaders want pro- 
duction, not simply the May bill or any 
other bill. They want our boys at the 
front to have the necessary food and 
equipment, so when a drive is started 
they can continue on to victory and not 
have to stop and wait for supplies, 
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One point that impresses me is that no 
one seems to know just how many men 
are needed for production—some say 
148,000 and others as high as 700,000. I; 
no greater number than indicated in 
these figures is needed, why not obtain 
them from the 3,000,000 people who are 
now on the Federal pay roll? I firmly 
believe the number needed to give this 
necessary increase in production can be 
taken from the Federal bureaus which 
are so overstaffed, and can be placed in 
essential industry without hindering the 
efficiency of the bureaus and depart- 
ments from which they are taken. I 
feel the biggest hoarder of manpower 
is the Federal Government itself. 

This bill is not wanted by labor or in- 
dustry—the tw. groups which are re- 
sponsible for, and have the greatest 
knowledge of, production. I certainly 
would not want to place Green, Whitney, 
Murray, Crawford, and other labor and 
industrial leaders in charge of our mili- 
tary tactics, and neither would I want 
to place our military leaders, Marshall, 
King, and others, in charge of produc- 
tion. 

This compulsory labor bill would give 
the Director of War Mobilization the 
right to tell you and me that we would 
have to resign our present positions and 
work for someone else, although we may 
have no knowledge of the work we would 
be assigned, and this work might be 
hundreds of miles from our homes and 
families. Are these the principles of a 
republic? Is this what our sons and 
daughters are fighting for? 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
as it is now written, which would place 
us under the dictates of one man, is a 
“dictatorship” bill, and should be de- 
feated. Let us forget our greed for 
power and unite to produce, in order to 
win the war and return our boys and 
girls home to a free country at the 
earliest possible moment 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
if I were convinced the passage of the 
so-called May bill would shorten this war 
by 1 day or 1 hour, or save the life or 
prevent the injury of one man in the 
armed forces, of course I would support 
it. I resent implications from certain 
quarters that a vote against this bill, or 
vote for any other measure, is letting 
anyone down. 

Our distinguished majority leader says 
we must view this legislation from the 
interests of the United States of Amer- 
ica. That is exactly what we are trying 
to do. Everyone on the floor of this 
House wants to do what is right for our 
fighting men and for our country. There 
is no argument about that. General 
Marshall and Admiral King say they are 
going to need more men and also more 
material of certain kinds. We want 
them to have it and we will see that they 
get it. 

Mr. Chairman, there are some of us 
who feel this measure will not do the 
job and that there is a better approach 
to the subject. This is not a work-or- 
fight bill. It says in substance that men 
between 18 and 45 not permitted to join 
the armed forces are compelled to work 
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in certain designated plants, operated by 
private concerns, for profit, or be jailed 
or pay fines. It also provides, however, 
that in addition to transportation ex- 
penses, that after he is put into a job 
he will be endowed with all the rights 
and privileges of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Relief Act. What is the volunteer worker 
who has faithfully performed his duties 
going to feel when this man who takes a 
job under compulsion and works along- 
side him? But, worse than that, what 
is the soldier on the battle front and 
the man on the high seas, the fellow who 
has lived in fox holes and in the muck 
and mud for 2 and 3 years—how is he 
going to feel when you tell him you sup- 
ported a bill giving this fellow a job with 
a big wage and then endowed him with 
the rights and privileges designed espe- 
cially for the service men and women of 
this country? If you can explain that 
away, I would like to hear you do it. 

Mr. Chairman, labor and industry have 
been commended over and over, through 
the press and by men in high places in 
Government, for the marvelous job in 
the production of war materials of all 
kinds. American free labor has out- 
produced all other countries in the world 
combined. Incidentally, the May bill 
does not apply any compulsions to in- 
dustry. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMASON] made a splendid address in 
support of the May bill. He dramatically 
talked about the Government tapping 
the boy on the shoulder and compelling 
him to join the armed forces. I wonder 
if we might not go a little further and 
tap governmental agencies and find 
whether they may be able to get along 
without a lot of unnecessary employees, 
as well as eliminate a lot of activities not 
necessary at this crucial time. Why not 
tap industry on the shoulder and as- 
certain if there is hoarding in certain 
places, as alleged many times on the floor 
of this House. Find out if cost-plus is 
wasting manpower in some of our plants 
as has been charged by Members of this 
House. You do not cover that in the 
May bill. Why not tap the distillers who 
are right now working under a 30-day 
“holiday” granted by the Government to 
use their thousands of employees and 
consume five and a half million bushels 
of corn to make alcohol for liquor, You 
know about it. How do you justify it? 
Tell me. Why not ask the distiller who 
is making big war prcfits whether this 
is his best contribution to the war effort? 
If you want to be sentimental, or rather 
reasonable, look around and tap a lot 
of others who are in nonessential activi- 
ties; yes, cocktail lounges and a lot of 
other places where money is lavished and 
wasted while men are fighting and dying 
in Europe and the South Pacific today. 
I say to you it is a shame and a disgrace, 
and you know it. Cut out a lot of non- 
essential activities that employ thou- 
sands of people and you will have a prob- 
lem of finding jobs for them. The prob- 
lem is mismanagement and maldistribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, only a few months ago, 
men in responsible places in Government 
declared the war was almost at an end. 
People thought it was practically over, 
We were told of huge surpluses of ma- 


terial. Many plants were shut down. 
Industry and labor were praised for the 
wonderful accomplishments. We talked 
of reconversion and surpluses, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the war of every 
American citizen. Of course, we have 
had unexpected reverses. Tell us about 
them and be plain about it. We do need 
replacements. We need certain ma- 
terial and need it badly. We need an im- 
mediate mobilization of industry, agri- 
culture, business, and labor, and all the 
rest of them, Congress should demand 
that representatives meet now with those 
responsible for providing men and ma- 
terials. Tell them what you want and 
you will get it. They did it before, and 
they will do it again. After 3 years un- 
der our present system, its a little late to 
try this sort of legislation. Use the 
machinery we have, and add the provi- 
sions of the amendment I have submit- 
ted, or the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HArngss] 
and there will be no occasion for the 
adoption of the May bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
HA.LLeckK!}. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the so-called Barrett sub- 
stitute which has been offered by my 
colleague the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Harness]. Iam for that substitute 
primarily because it represents to my 
mind an effective approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem with which we are 
dealing. It is an effective approach be- 
cause it proceeds on the way of the vol- 
untary method that has done so much 
for us already. It provides specifically 
for certain actions on the part of the 
local draft boards calling into play, too, 
the efforts of the War Manpower Com- 
mission to search out in the varicu. lo- 
calities the wastage of labor, the hoard- 
ing of labor, and the improper use of 
labor, yes; and then to point the finger 
at those situations to bring about the 
full utilization of available manpower in 
essential war production. Beyond that 
it provides that upon certain findings 
there is vested in the War Manpower 
Commission the right of compulsory re- 
lease of employees. That has to do with 
the matter of manpower ceilings about 
which we have heard so much and which 
many believe is the most effective statu- 
tory approach to the problem. 

There is another thing on which I 
would like to comment. I said in a talk 
I made here yesterday that to my mind 
the empleyers of the country ought to 
know more or as much about how to 
solve this problem as any other group 
in the land. The employers by and large 
are organized in the N. A. M“, that is the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Now, the so-called friends of labor fre- 
quently complain of the N. A. M. in right 
bitter tones. I think it fairly can be 
said of the May bill that it strikes not 
at the employer but at the employee. It 
might \-ell be that an employer not mo- 
tivated by patriotic and just instincts 
might say, “Well, I would like to have 
the men frozen in my piant. I would 
like to have the Government by compul- 
sion drive men into my plant if I need 
them.” So I say that the N. A. M. and 
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the employers generally of the country 
cannot be said to have a selfish interest 
in their opposition to this legislation. 
But they are opposed to it. They ask us 
to turn it down. There is no particular 
reference to the Barrett substitute or the 
substitute that may be offered by the 
gentleman from California. But in their 
recommendations I find much to support 
the voluntary method expressed in the 
Barrett substitute. 


I want to read a few paragraphs from 
a release and statement made by the 
N. A. M. and its president to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs in the other 
body in response to a letter addressed to 
them on this legislation. It bears out 
my contention that the passage of the 
May bill will decrease and not increase 
Production. 

This is what they say: 


We realize that the mere phrase, “work 
or fight” has immense appeal to a public bent 
on victory. We recognize as well that to 
those with sons and daughters in the thick 
of battle it seems only just. Management 
also has sons and daughters at the front and 
is as anxious for victory as any other group 
of citizens. However, our experience in the 
so-called miracle of war production causes 
us to point out that ill-considered pressure 
legislation to get 300,000 workers would back- 
fire badly and could ruin the production 
efficiency of the hard-working millions in 
war production. 

The net of such legislation would be a gain 
of 1 to 5 percent more workers at the ex- 
pense, in the considered judgment of man- 
agement, of a 15- to 20-percent slump from 
current production—the exact reverse of 
what is sought and is at a cost far too high 
for a psychological experiment. Instead of 
forcing labor through such legislation and 
creating strife among the good producers, 
the association has suggested legislation to 
Congress that would enable the Government 
to place a ceiling on civilian employment, the 
only big source of trained help. Workers thus 
released from civilian production would 
have a choice in war jobs without creating 
the compulsion complex in employees, which 
might generate a national slow-down of 
dissatisfied workers. 

The public popularly hold to the belief 
that if you can conscript to fight, you should 
be able to conscript for work. 

Yes; you can conscript for work. But this 
is not the issue. The point is what will bring 
the most production. 

Managers of American industry have been 
extremely reluctant to embrace any form 
of compulsory labor. This has been based 
on its long experience in dealing with 
American workers and because this ex- 
perience has convinced management that 
compulsory labor does not produce as effi- 
ciently as freemen. The record of produc- 
tion since Pearl Harbor justifies this belief. 

Arguments have been advanced that com- 
pulsory-service legislation is needed to bso-t 
the morale of our armed forces; or that it is 
needed to mobilize or punish a minority of 
Americans who may not be contributing 
their full share in the war. Our position is 
that such legislation will not help war pro- 
duction, whatever else it might do for na- 
tional morale either overseas or at home. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. WeEtcH] is recog- 
nized for 312 minutes. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Chairman, there is 
only one test as to whether this legis- 
lation—H. R. 1752—should be enacted 
into law. That test is very simple; it is 
the same test I have previously urged 
must be applied to other proposals of 
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this kind: Will it increase production 
and help win the war? 

The working people of America, in 
every industry contributing to our war 
effort, have patriotically responded to 
the emergency by producing both the re- 
quirements of war and the necessities 
of life on an ever-increasing scale to 
meet those requirements. 

The field of shipbuilding, with which 
I am intimately acquainted through my 
service on the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, is but a 
single example of their great effort. In 
the month of December 1944 alone our 
American shipyards delivered 145 mer- 
chant ships of more than a million and 
a third deadweight tons. During the 
year 1944 they constructed 1,677 ships 
with an aggregate capacity of 16,343,436 
deadweight tons. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry has revolutionized shipbuilding 
and established all-time world records 
little dreamed of even during the present 
decade. 

Repressive, repulsive, and coercive 
legislation will not increase production. 
This record to which I have referred was 
made by free and untrammeled Amer- 
ican labor. 

This problem cannot be solved by emo- 
tional speeches such as those to which 
we have listened during the past few 
days. It can only be solved by cold, 
hard facts of which this House is not 
sufficiently informed. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been told by the 
very best of authority that Britain is 
now building ships for neutral Portugal 
for that country’s post-war trade. Fur- 
ther, I am under the impression that 
much of the material going into those 
ships has been furnished by this coun- 
try on lend-lease. This is going on 
while we are standing here debating the 
passage of legislation that will tend to 
destroy the morale of American work- 
ingmen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
bill because it is contrary to principles 
this country has maintained and fought 
for in every major war in which it has 
been involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JonKmaN] is recog- 
nized for 342 minutes. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot support and vote for this bill, 
H. R. 1572. To do so would be the fatal 
error of going in the opposite direction 
from our real objective. Every Amer- 
ican wants to do everything possible to 
support our men on the fighting fronts, 
even if it calls for total conscription of 
all materials, machinery, and manpower, 
This bill does nothing of the kind; nor 
any part of it. On the other hand, our 
fighting forces would not want us, and 
none of us want, to do anything that will 
destroy our production efficiency and at 
the same time destroy the fundamental 
freedom they are fighting for and wish 
to preserve at all costs. This bill will do 
just that. ‘That is the real issue in this 
legislation. It is the fight between the 
supporters of a foreign, modified, and 
reformed communism known as state 
capitalism and the supporters of Ameri- 
ean private enterprise. 

The New Deal procrastinations, inde- 
eisions, conflict of authority, clash of 
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personalities, lack of understanding, 
delays, and failures are again upon us 
since Donald Nelson was exiled and ban- 
ished to China. They were the bane of 
our production effort when Sidney Hill- 
man was at the head of our Office of 
Production Management. The Truman 
committee blew the lid off this deplor- 
able situation with the result that Mr, 
Roosevelt was forced to desert his state- 
capitalism friends and turn to private 
enterprise, to Donald Nelson, to bring 
order and success out of chaos and fail- 
ure. And what was the result? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. For the gen- 
tleman’s information I call his atten- 
tion to a statement by former Senator 
Truman which deals with this subject 
and appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD of January 10. 

Mr. JONKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observations. 

From the moment Donald Nelson took 
charge there was begun a record of pro- 
duction for war which outstripped all 
the other nations, allies, and belligerents 
together, and which excited the wonder 
and admiration of the entire world. To 
what did this proponent of free enter- 
prise ascribe this success? This Chair- 
man of the War Production Board said, 
“We call our secret weapon the initia- 
tive, intelligence, and ‘know-how’ of the 
free American workers.” 

Thus for nearly 3 years the American 
private enterprise system showed its 
superiority over the foreign New Deal 
theories. But the New Dealers ban- 
ished Donald Nelson to China, and in a 
few short months here we are again in 
confusion and chaos with his successor, 
and they propose a freak compulsory 
labor law. Its freakishness is beyond 
description. But just take one feature. 
Because of a few slackers it proposes to 
brand millions as such, and then force 
them to work, giving them travel allow- 
ances, veterans’ employment rights, and 
the benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, all of which are denied 
the voluntary workers with whom they 
must mingle. 

If this would not breed discord and 
confusion and seriously interfere with 
war production, I ask what would. 

Many other convulsive features can be 
cited, but itis unnecessary. The bill has 
none of the earmarks of an aid to pro- 
duction for the war effort, and all the 
earmarks of socialization, regimentation, 
and destruction of the American way of 
living. We may expect, and are ex- 
periencing, until another election is in 
the offing, a tremendous resurgence of 
the State capitalism New Dealers to regi- 
ment the American people under the 
guise of patriotism. In the whole range 
of administration activity their actions 
do belie their tongue. 

It was just called to my attention that 
even in the sugar situation the admin- 
istration is giving the lie to its hue and 
cry of a shortage of labor by a regulation 
of December 26 last. 

Shortly after sugar rationing was in- 
stituted, O. P. A. issued instructions call- 
ing for the pasting of sugar ration 
stamps to a gummed sheet. The original 
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provision, however, exempted all retailers 
who did not take in a minimum of 259 
stamps per week. This eliminated most 
of the small independent and delicates. 
sen type of retailers. Subsequently, 
however, as the manpower and help sit. 
uation became more acute, all distriby. 
tors were eliminated from this require. 
ment, 

The regulation of December 26 now 
calls upon everyone to paste their sugar 
ration stamps to the gummed sheets, 
The small independent retailer has more 
than he can handle in reports, regula- 
tions, and so forth, and is compelled to 
spend a great deal of time in filling out 
these regulatory reports. I am advised 
that the larger chains estimate that in 
order to fill these requirements, it will 
be necessary for them to hire between 
40 and 50 people each. Probably a 
survey of the whole country would show 
that several thousands will be required 
merely to fix the sugar ration stamps to 
the gummed sheets, and literally tens of 
thousands of independent retailers will 
have to stay up into the wee hours of the 
night complying with this present sense- 
less regulation of O. P. A. 

O. P. A.’s explanation is that this step 
is necessary and required because gang- 
sters are now counterfeiting sugar ra- 
tion stamps, which as you know, are good 
for 5 pounds of sugar. 

It is, therefore, necessary for them, in 
order to check these violations, to have 
the stamps affixed to sheets so that they 
might be examined by the regional offices 
to determine the counterfeits. They es- 
timate they will be able to save at least 
100,000 tons of sugar. 

Inquiries have been unable to locate 
anyone at O. P. A. who has actually seen 
a counterfeit ration stamp. They say 
it is impossible for them to advise retail- 
ers as to the description of these stamps. 

Here is another example of unneces- 
sary Government control merely for the 
sake of regimentation. If there is coun- 
terfeiting of sugar rationing stamps, this 
does not seem to us to be the proper 
method of correcting the situation. 
O. P. A. has the authority and control 
from the sugar refiner through to the re- 
tailer. The method of correcting a con- 
dition, such as alleged exists, would be in 
starting with the refiner rather than the 
retailer. Rather than to be pressing for 
a national service act, it would appear to 
be more sensible to examine into the de- 
mands and uses of manpower where it is 
unnecessarily being wasted. 

We do well to examine this and similar 
legislation carefully, for the New Deal, 
with its thousands of adherents in key 
positions, its ability to exert pressure in 
every domain of our national effort, even 
the Army and Navy, is constantly busy at 
its objectives, which are opposed to the 
best interests of the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California (Mr. McDonoucH] is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
the type of man you are going to force 
into war work by the adoption of H. R. 
1752 will not prove a very willing nor a 
good worker. 

Military leaders ask for volunteers 
when there is a tough job to be done, al- 
though they have the power to force any 
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man to perform any duty that they 
might deem necessary. 

I do not think the American people 
need to be harnessed and compelled un- 
der the threat of reprisal to man the 
jobs and keep our fighting forces sup- 
plied with the tools of war. The Ameri- 
can people do not respond to force of 
threat and reprisal. No liberty-loving 
people will. But I do think that they 
will respond willingly and effectively as 
volunteers. 

Mr. CLairman, I believe we have a 
choice today between the American way 
of doing things which, despite temporary 
set-backs, has proven most efficient and 
successful in meeting the problems of 
fighting and winning this war, than the 
“decree” methods of force and threat of 
punishment, the demand for blind obe- 
dience of the leadership in the name 
of the state. We have seen that system 
fail again and again and again. We 
have seen that system lead to strife and 
human misery again and again. Twice 
in the last 25 years that system has 
plunged the world into war. And having 
that choice, Mr. Chairman, why choose 
the way that has failed? Why choose 
the way of our enemies—Germany and 
Japan? 

I urge the defeat of H. R. 1752—May 
bill—and the adoption of H. R. 1803— 
Barrett bill. 

The well-being of our fighting men 
comes closer to me, perhaps, than to all 
but one other Member of this House. I 
would have five of the best reasons in the 
world for voting for this bill if I thought, 
for one moment, that it would help in the 
slightest way my five sons who are in the 
armed forces or assist in the least in 
bringing them home sconer. 

But I do not think that it will do that. 
On the contrary, there is good reason to 
believe that this measure violates the 
thirteenth amendment which says that 
“neither slavery nor involuntary serv- 
itude shall exist within these United 
States.” And I believe, further, that we 
are in effect capitulating to the Fascist 
military and totalitarian methods of our 
enemies, just as they predicted we would. 

Finally, I firmly believe that we would 
be imposing upon all Americans those 
very conditions that exist in Europe and 
thus defeat the very purpose we are 
fighting to abolish. 

We Members of Congress have a very 
grave duty to perform. We must Keep 
faith with these boys whom we have sent 
to fight in the four corners of the world. 
We must constantly guard against the 
type of legislation that will weaken our 
system of government and our way of 
life, for the preservation of which they 
are giving their lives. 

Again I urge the defeat of H. R. 1752 
and the adoption of H. R. 1803. 


On the title page of Cannon’s Pro- 
cedure in the House of Representatives 
there is inscribed this quotation from 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice: 


Bassanio. And I beseech you wrest once the 
lew to your authority: To do a great right, do 
a little wrong, 

Portia. It must notbe; * * * ‘’twillbe 
recorded for a precedent, and many an error, 
by the same example, will rush into the state, 


I urge the defeat of H. R. 1752—May 
bill—and the adoption of H. R. 1803— 
Barrett bill. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the tentative understanding that was 
agreed to here today, which I do not 
believe was in the form of a unanimous 
consent request, I now ask unanimous 
consent that debate on the Harness 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to on tomorrow be limited to 15 minutes 
of which 5 minutes is to be allotted to 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harness], the remaining 
10 minutes to myself to be allocated for 
the committee’s closing argument. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I thought 
that was the understanding we had. 

Mr. MAY. I am stating it for the 
Recorp in the form of a consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H, R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow at the 
conclusion of business on the Speaker’s 
desk and after any special orders here- 
tofore entered, I may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAISER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp and to include 
two letters that were published in my 
home-town paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tag 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include certain sta- 
tistics at the point in the Recorp where 
I discussed the so-called F. E. P. C. 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
letter from Edgar A. Hawley, Chicago 
Negro Chamber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in my 
remarks made today a statement from a 
former Member of the other body, to- 

ether with copy of a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


ALLISTER COCHRANE, 43 YEARS OFFICIAL 
REPORTER OF DEBATES 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Iiifr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, 43 years ago today Allister 
Cochrane, a young man from Detroit, 
was called upon as a substitute to report 
the debates in this House. From that 
day, Mr. Speaker, without interruption, 
Mr. Cochrane has continued to render 
invaluabie and faithful service to the 
House of Representatives. He has en- 
deared himself to every Member of the 
House on both sides of the aisle in this 
and every one of the 23 Congresses he 
has so ably served, from January 31, 
1902, down to the present. 

It is doubly fitting, Mr. Speaker, that 
we should pause for a few moments to- 
day to pay our respects and to acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to this faithful 
servant of the people. In addition to 
merking the forty-third anniversary of 
Mr. Cochrane’s employment by the 
House, this day also marks the seventy- 
sixth anniversary of his birth. It is re- 
grettable, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Ccech- 
rane cannot be present today to receive 
our personal felicitations but he is now 
at home recovering from a severe surgi- 
cal operation. Fortunately, I am in- 
formed that his recovery is such that he 
expects to resume his duties as Official 
Reporter of Debates in the near future. 
I am sure I speak for every Member c? 
this House in saying that We rejoice in 
the prospect of his early return. 

Mr. Cochrune came to this House Jan- 
uary 31, 1901, as a substitute reporter, 
and served in that capacity for two ses- 
sions. He was then appointed Official 
Reporter of Debates by Speaker Cannon 
of Illinois. At the time of his initial 
appointment he was employed as offi- 
cial reporter for the circuit court of 
Wayne County in Detroit under Judge 
Carpenter and had obtained a leave of 
absence from that position to accept a 
special assignment in Washington. He 
was called in as a House reporter sud- 
denly and without an opportunity to 
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prepare, but, in the opinion of his early 
associates, he “handled the job like a 
veteran” from the first day, and he was 
induced to continue his service. 

From that time he has served under 
10 Speakers, including Speaker Hender- 
son, namely, Cannon, of Illinois; Clark, 
of Missouri; Gillett, of Massachusetts; 
Longworth, of Ohio; Garner, of Texas; 
Rainey, of Illinois; Byrns, of Tennessee; 
Benkhead, of Alabama; and the present 
incumbent, the gentleman from Texas 
iMr. RayBurn]. 

In addition to reporting debates in the 
House, Mr. Cochrane was called upon 
to render like service at international 
conferences and special congressional 
proceedings at times when the House 
was not in session. Outstanding among 
these snecial assignments was the Hague 
International Conference of 1907, and 
the famous Lorimer trial in 1911-12. 

I deem it a very special privilege, Mr. 
Erecaker, to be able to call these facts to 
the attention of the House. Like most 
of the Members of this House, especially 
those of us who have had the honor of 
serving here for any length of time, I 
have always held Mr. Cochrane in the 
highest esteem and have admired him 
for his unfailing devotion to the Congress 
and to our great Nation. Without em- 
ployees like him the American Congress 
could not function effectively, and it 
might well be that its reputation as the 
greatest parliamentary body in the world 
would never have been acquired. 

As members of this great deliberative 
body we are continually in the debt of 
our tried and faithful employees—every 
ore of them, from the newest to the 
oldest, from the humblest to the highest. 
Mr. Cochrane, who has served this House 
longer, with few exceptions, than any 
present employee, typifies in the highest 
dcgzce the lcyalty, the industry, the ef- 
ficiency, and the devotion of congres- 
sional employees as a whole. 

We in Michigan are proud indeed of 
the fact that Mr. Cochrane, although 
born in Canada, was raised and educated 
in our schools, and, in the best of Amer- 
ican tradition, worked his way through 
the Detroit College of Law, from which 
he was graduated in 1898. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to call Allister 
Cochrane my friend. On this his sev- 
enty-sixth birthday, and his forty-third 
anniversary as a reporter of debates in 
the House, I salute him and wish him a 
complete and early recovery from his 
present illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include certain 
telegrams and letters in connection with 
the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the RecorpD and to include an 
extract from the Detroit Free Press. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COLE] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 


THE PUERTO RICAN SITUATION 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
tc emphasize the significance of my sub- 
ject, I wish to read some brief but re- 
vealing quotations from the writings of 
a widely discussed public servant who at 
this time does not directly hold office in 
the Federal Government but neverthe- 
less occupies a position of influence which 
is a genuine concern of Congress. 

Here are the quotations—six of them: 

1. For we have a century and more of de- 
velopment to undo. * * * 

2. The first changes will have to do with 
statutes, with constitution, with govern- 
ment. We shall be changing once for all, 
and it will require the laying of rough, un- 
holy hands on many a precedent. * * * 

3. It has already been suggested that busi- 
ness will logically be required to disappear. 
This is not an overstatement for the sake 
of emphasis; it is literally meant. * * * 

4. It is a logical impossibility to have a 
planned economy and to have businesses 
operating its industries, just as it is also 
impossible to have one within our present 
constitutional and statutory structure.* * * 

5. Complete economic planning is possi- 
ble only when there is public ownership and 
control of the means of production. * * * 

6. The most hazardous situation to a man 
of family is to have the fee simple owner- 
ship of land. 


Mr. Speaker, here are the philosophy, 
thoughts, and the purposes of a man 
who, over a decade ago, vowed that he 
would “roll up his sleeves and make over 
America.” This man who wishes to undo 
the progress this country has made un- 
der the American system, who wishes to 
destroy our precedents, who advocates a 
planned and controlled economy, and 
hopes to eliminate private enterprise and 
the private ownership of farm lanc— 
this man is Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

And these were not mere empty words, 
for it was not long thereafter that Dr. 
Tugwell was given the opportunity to put 
into practice some of his theories of gov- 
ernment and economics, and he became 
one of the original administrators of a 
planned economy. It is unnecessary for 
me to recall to your mind his record, 
first, in connection with the Rural Re- 
habilitation Administration, and, later, 
with the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, in which scarcity of pro- 
duction was adopted as the remedy of 
our current agronomic ills. You will re- 
call also that, within a comparatively 
few years, the Tugwellian program was 
rejected as being entirely too extreme 
and too foreign to the American phi- 
losophy of government, and he was re- 
tired to private life. 

But the retirement was short lived, 


‘for he soon was brought back into public 


life and again was given an opportunity 
to effect his plans for a socialized econ- 
omy. This time his efforts have not been 
felt directly by the American people, and 
there has been no general outcry against 
his practices for the reason that our 
people have neither known of his activi- 
ties nor experienced the regimentation 
which his ideologies entail. 
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Technically, he does not appear in the 
Federal picture, since he has been oper- 
ating in a sphere geographically outside 
the United States, but he nevertheless js 
functioning, as of old, under the Ameri- 
can flag. And in a comparatively short 
space of time he has succeeded in his 
plans for economic regimentation on gq 
scale far more comprehensive and com- 
plete than he ever could have dared to 
propose for continental United States. 

Lest you think that he has forgotten 
or forsaken his plans for remaking the 
United States, let me remind you that 
he obviously still hopes to make a come. 
back in the national picture. In dis. 
cussing one of the most fundamental 
phases of the planned economy he now is 
perfecting in Puerto Rico, Dr. Tugwell 
said, “It has obvious implications for the 
South,” referring to the Southern States 
of our Union, The plan in question, Mr, 
Speaker, calls for Government ownership 
and operation of the Nation’s productive 
farm land. 

In connection with a study of the ef- 
fect of the law which limits corporate 
holdings of farm land in Puerto Rico to 
500 acres, Dr. Tugwell was sent to that 
Territory in March 1941 as special rep- 
resentative of Secretary Ickes, whose Di- 
vision of Territories and Island Posses- 
sions has the general responsibility of 
administering Federal matters affecting 
the island. While there, he was in close 
touch with the leaders of the Puerto 
Rican Legislature which enacted two of 
the laws which form the initial steps in 
his totalitarian program. Although he 
denies any responsibility for them, by 
their very nature the conclusion is in- 
escapable that his was the brain which 
started the wheels in motion. 

Subsequently, in August 1941, Dr. Tug- 
well became the appointed Governor of 
the Island of Puerto Rico, as successor, 
with the exception of a brief interim ap- 
pointee, to Admiral William D. Leahy, 
admitted by most Puerto Ricans to have 
been the best of all American Governors. 
This appointment gave Dr. Tugwell the 
wide-open opportunity to achieve his 
life’s ambition, and the developments of 
the past 3 years indicate that he is well 
on the road to success. As Governor, 
he is the representative of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Puerto Rico 
and, as such, should refrain from in- 
volvement in local matters of political 
partisanship. However, even before his 
appointment, he developed a close work- 
ing arrangement or alliance with one of 
the major political parties and began his 
program for government socialization. 
By the clever, but improper, expedient 
of distributing government appoint- 
ments to the partisans of his ally, he was 
able to obtain enactment of legislation 
necessary to round out his program. Al- 
ready, in the opinion of many respon- 
sible Puerto Ricans, the Tugwell admin- 
istration has seriously impaired much of 


‘the good that America has done in 


Puerto Rico during the 45 years that 
those people have been under the Amer- 
ican flag. Having failed in his determi- 
nation to undo the century of develop- 
ment here in the United States, he has, 
in the minds of many, succeeded in un- 
doing the half century of American de- 
velopment in Puerto Rico. 
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No one can be mindful of certain re- 
cent laws of Puerto Rico and not come 
to the conclusion that there has been 
developed the nucleus for the most fan- 
tastic, fascistic system of government 
imaginable. It is unbelievable that such 
a system would be allowed to exist any- 
where under the American flag. And 
yet it does exist, and the reason is that 
those in the Federal Government who 
are directly responsible for Puerto Rican 
affairs are either too preoccupied with 
wartime responsibilities to recognize 
whet is happening or else tacitly ap- 
prove the scheme. Certain it is that 
the American people would want to have 
no part of it. 

But what are these enactments which 
embody the heart of the Tugwellian 
philosophies and give lifeblood to his 
deciaration that complete economic 
planning is possible only when there is 
public ownership and control of the 
means of production? The plan is amaz- 
ingly simple to have come from so com- 
plex a mind. By the comparatively sim- 
ple device of some five or six public 
corporations or authorities, all manner 
of economic life on the island is placed 
in jeopardy by the threat of being 
brought under governmental control, 
domination, or outright operation. 

The first of these was the land au- 
thority, created by the Puerto Rican Leg- 
islature in 1941, which has an annual 
administrative budget of $200,000, and 
an appropriation of 2,000,000, with au- 
thority to issue its own bonds, guaran- 
teed by the people of Puerto Rico in the 
ultimate amount of many millions of 
dollars. Moreover, the funds available 
to this and other of the new authorities 
can be, and in some cases already have 
been, increased far beyond these totals 
by the insular legislature. 

This authority is controlled by seven 
members, all of whom are appointed by 
the Governor. It is authorized to put an 
end to large landholdings by corpora- 
tions, partnerships, or trusts, and to 
create new landowners and provide 
means for farmers and slum dwellers 
to acquire lands. Immediately one notes 
a striking similarity between the rural 
rehabilitation program, fostered by Dr. 
Tugwell here in America in the middle 
thirties, and this resettlement program 
inaugurated in Puerto Rico. Under au- 
thority of this law, several thousand 
acres of land have been purchased by the 
government, subdivided into small plots 
of 5 and 10 acres and assigned to those 
individuals who are in desperate eco- 
nomic distress, but who also qualify from 
political considerations. 

But more important, still, the lands of 
two large companies have been pur- 
chased by the land authority and are 
today being operated by the authority 
itself, through so-called lessees who 
actually are nothing more than em- 
Ployees of the government. The au- 
thority has announced its intention to 
acauire, this year, the lands of a half 
dozen more organizations, totaling per- 
haps 100,000 acres in all. According to 
official statements, these lands are not 
to be divided into small farms, but are 
indefinitely to be owned, cultivated, and 
operated by the government itself, 
through the land authority. Thus, each 


worker on these thousands of acres of 
sugar land, and every field manager and 
superintendent, is to be, in effect, an 
employee of the government or solely 
dependent on one political group for his 
rice and beans and for his very livelihood, 

The next of the schemes was the crea- 
tion.of the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority, which has an appropriation 
of nearly a half million dollars and au- 
thority to borrow up to five million. This 
authority is governed by a board com- 
posed of the Governor and two other 
public officials, both of whom are ap- 
pointed by the Governor. It has the au- 
thority to conserve, develop, and utilize 
the water resources of Puerto Rico; to 
acquire by purchase, lease, and con- 
demnation, water- and power-develop- 
ment properties; to produce, develop, and 
Sell water or electrical energy, and to de- 
termine, charge, and collect rates or fees 
for the use of its facilities. Already, un- 
der the authority of this law, all privately 
owned power companies with but two 
minor exceptions have been arbitrarily 
taken over by the government and 
placed under government control and 
operation. 

The next of these government agencies 
is the planning, urbanizing, and zoning 
board, consisting of three members ap- 
pointed by the Governor and having an 
annual appropriation of $100,000. The 
power of this authority is to prepare and 
acopt a master plan for the development 
of Puerto Rico, including the character, 
location of the land, minerals, water, 
vegetation, and animal life; present and 
possible utilization for mining, power, 
irrigation, flood control, navigation, 
drainage, domestic and industrial use of 
water, fishing, recreation, and general 
welfare; and of residential, commercial, 
manufacturing, recreational, transporta- 
tion, communication, institutional, gov- 
ernmental, and public-utility facilities, 
and operations by whatsoever desirable 
categories. The recommendations of this 
board, after being approved by the 
executive council, which is composed of 
the Governor and six other Puerto Rican 
officials, four of whom are appointed by 
the Governor, have the force and effect 
of law unless nullified by an act of the 
local legislature. As its name indicates, 
this board is where the planning and the 
scheming are done and where the pro- 
gram is prepared for imposing the heavy 
hand of government on all manner of 
human endeavor. 

Next on the list of public corporations 
is the transportation authority, created 
in 1942, which has an appropriation of 
$1,600,000 and authority to borrow up to 
$5,000,000, and is controlled by a board 
composed of the Governor and two other 

ersons, both designated by the Gover- 
nor. his authority kas the power to 
develop, improve, own, operate, and 
manege all types of trancporitatica 
facilities and services in, to, and from 
the island of Puerto Rico and may exer- 
cise all rights and powers necessary or 
convenient for carrying out such pur- 
poses. This is not a governmental agency 
to regulate the rates and the services of 
a public-transportation system compa- 
rable to our own Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This is an arm of govern- 
ment empowered to own and operate any 


and all kinds of transportation whether 
by rail, by ship, by airplane, or by bus, 
and powered either by steam, electricity, 
gasoline, or any other source of energy. 
Under this authority the government has 
already acquired or intends to acquire 
motor bus lines, the railroad system, 
trolley systems, and even some taxi or- 
ganizations. In short, it provides au- 
thority for government ownership of all 
modes of transportation. 

Further on the list is the communica- 
tions authority, also created in 1942, 
with an appropriation of a hundred 
thousand dollars and a bonded authority 
of $5,000,000. It is controlled by a board 
of directors of five persons who are cho- 
sen by the Governor and two other per- 
sons, both of whom are designated by 
the Governor. It is empowered to de- 
velop, improve, own, operate, and man- 
age all types of communication facilities 
in, to, and from the island of Puerto Rico 
and is granted all rights and powers nec- 
essary or conveniznt for carrying out 
such purposes. Here again it is not a 
question of regulating the rates arid 
services of communication companics, 
as is done by our own Federal Communi- 
cations Commissicn. This is Govern- 
ment ownership of every kind of commu- 
nication, whether by telephone, tele- 
graph, cable, wireless, or radio. Already 
the Government owns and operates the 
telegraph system on the island and is 
now in the process of purchasing the 
telephone system. Soon it will have in 
operation, no doubt, Government radio 
transmission stations and will be in a 
position not only to dictate what types of 
programs will go out over the air but to 
determine what each program itself 
shall be. Not only is this actually Gov- 
ernment ownership of all communica- 
tions but it also very definitely is an op- 
portunity to perpetrate an infringement 
of the right of freedom of speech. 

Another of the new ventures is the 
enlargement of the authority of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission so that the com- 
mission now has power to regulate every 
company and person engaged in the 
manufacture, processing, or refining of 
sugar and has the same powers to exam- 
ine into affairs of the sugar companies 
that it formerly had over ordinary pub- 
lic-utility companies. In addition, it 
has the power to fix prices, standards, 
rates, and manufacturing conditions; to 
determine cutting and grinding periods; 
to inspect accounts of sugar companies, 
and to determine the value of sugar 
properties. While the power of this 
commission is not as broad as that of 
some of the other authorities, there is 
sufficient latitude in the power to regu- 
late the sugar indusiry, so that to all in- 
tents and purposes it amounts to Gov- 
ernment control and domination of the 
industry which directly and indirectly 
accounts for about two-thirds of Puerto 
Rico’s employment and more than half 
its total income from private sources. 

Now comes the Development Bank, cre- 
ated in 1942, with an appropriation of 
$500C00 and controlled by a _ board 
of directors chosen by the executive 
council, which is composed of the 
Governor and six other persons, four 
of whom are appointed by the Governor. 
As originally conceived, the bank has 
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the power to accept government and 
other deposits, to loan money, and to 
issue bonds, promissory notes, and other 
obligations. 

It has the power to act as agent of 
every kind of life, fire, accident, casualty, 
automobile, and other insurance; to 
manufacture, purchase, or acquire, hold, 
own, dispose of, invest, trade, or deal 
in goods, merchandise, real and personal 
property of every description; to acquire, 
hold, use, sell, or assign letters patent of 
the United States or any foreign country, 
as well as licenses, inventions, improve- 
ments, processes, copyrights, trade- 
marks, etc.; to control, to supervise any 
undertaking constructed or acquired, 
and to ‘govern the rendering, sale, or 
exchange of transportation facilities; to 
carry on any other business necessary, 
manufacturing or otherwise. 

Not only is the bank authorized to 
engage in the usual banking pursuits 
but, in addition, it is empowered to carry 
on any kind of business enterprise, either 
on its own account, or through agen- 
cies or instrumentalities created by it. 
This bank, coupled with the Develop- 
ment Company having an annual appro- 
priation of $500.000 and a borrowing 
capacity of $5,000,000, again dominated 
by persons selected through the influ- 
ence of the Governor, is in a position to 
regiment, either directly or indirectly, 
the entire economic life of the island. 
There is not a conceivable type of busi- 
ness activity in which the government, 
through these instrumentalities, could 
not engage, and the top man is the 
Governor—Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

Further than this, information comes 
to me that the insular government has 
immediate plans to engage in all types of 
insurance activities, the operation of 
steamship lines, the appropriation of all 
private banks and consolidation with the 
Development Bank, the acquisition of all 
sugar mills, the operation of air lines, 
the reorganization of the judiciary to 
remove all judges and court officers who 
are not in sympathy with the present- 
day trend there. There are proposals to 
require the division of profits with em- 
ployees, the fixing of rents at 6 percent 
of the assessed values of the properties, 
and many other plans for so-called so- 
cial justice. It is reported that the gov- 
ernment is contemplating taking over all 
the rum distilleries on the island—the 
goose which has laid the golden egg for 
Puerto Rico—as will later be shown. 

Mr. Speaker, living under a govern- 
ment such as exists now in Puerto Rico, 
it is small wonder that the thinking peo- 
ple of the island are genuinely fright- 
ened. Not only docs new capital refuse 
to invest in needed enterprises to give 
employment to the people, but many of 
the investors who have been established 
there for years are liquidating their 
holdings and coming to the mainland 
where they can obtain the kind of protec- 
tion they thought they would have when 
they invested in Pyerto Rico in the first 
instance and expected to be given the 
kind of treatment America had given to 
her continental citizens. Moreover, to 
Gate, those who are withdrawing their 
funds from Puerto Rico for the most part 
are not the outsiders—continental Amer- 
icans—but native Puerto Ricans. The 
island’s own people are the ones who are 
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fearful of the Tugwell program. View- 
ing the situation in Puerto Rico as it ex- 
ists today, one can readily understand 
the claim that Governor Tugwell has 
undone a half century of development 
in Puerto Rico. 

No doubt there are some here who 
would assert that it should be of no con- 
cern to us if this is the kind of govern- 
ment the Puerto Ricans desire and that 
we should not undertake to dictate to 
them. Those persons are correct to some 
degree, but most certainly we do have 
not only the right but the duty to inter- 
fere when it is known that the funds 
which finance all these socialistic 
schemes come from the American tax- 
payer. Who is to protect the interests 
ef American people but we here in the 
Congress? Maybe Puerto Rico should 
have the right to do these things, but 
not with our money. Under the law, the 
customs receipts on foreign goods sold in 
Puerto Rico are rebated to the treasury 
of the island. So is the internal revenue 
tax on rum which, in normal times, ap- 
proximated three million dollars: but 
which has steadily increased in past 
years, until in 1944 it approached one 
hundred million dollars. In one form or 
another—as rebates, relief appropria- 
ions, and the like—the United States 
Government has spent in Puerto Rico or 
made available to it more than half a 
billion dollars since 1800. I repeat, it is 
our money, money from the Federal 
Treasury, which Dr. Tugwell is using for 
this far-flung social experiment which 
he has perpetrated on the people of 
Puerto Rico-and hopes to transplant in 
the 48 States at the first opportunity. 

What a beautiful picture this repre- 
sents for any public official sharing Dr. 
Tugwell’s concept of life and govern- 
ment. He has the ideas, the local gov- 
ernment has put the stamp of legisla- 
tive approval upon them, and the United 
States is footing the bill with the huge 
rum tax and other concessions. Even 
Mussolini in the heyday of his career 
would have been green with envy. Na- 
tional socialism has been nurtured in 
Puerto Rico to a degree comparable to 
the national socialism that is known as 
communism in Russia, fascism in Italy, 
falangism in Spain, and nazi-ism in Hit- 
ler’s Germany—the system that we im- 
ported from Europe and adopted in part 
as a New Deal.in the United States. It 
is an utter negation of the republican 
form of government guaranteed under 
our Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress has a direct, 
though remote, responsibility for the 
welfare of the 2,000,000 inhabitants of 
Puerto Rico, virtually all of whom are 
citizens of the United States. It is with 
genuine reluctance that I feel compelled 
to bring this situation to your attention 
this afternoon, for I would much prefer 
that the people of Puerto Rico should 
work out their own destinies without un- 
due interference or dictation from us. 
In the past, the Congress has given to 
Puerto Rico generously of our material 
resources but has given them little, if 
any, of what might be termed spiritual 
guidance in matters of economics and 
government. The Organic Act of Puerto 
Rico, adopted nearly 30 years ago, es- 
tablished a Puerto Rican Legislature and 
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gave to the people of that island the ay. 
thority to enact such laws as might be 
thought desirable, subject only to a veto, 
either by the Governor, by the President 
of the United States, or by the Congress. 
In times past, numerous acts of the legis. 
lature have been vetoed by the gover. 
nors, and on occasion, they have been 
vetoed by the President but, as yet, none 
of the Puerto Rican legislative enact. 
ments have been nullified by the Con- 
gress. 

In this instance, of course, it cannot be 
expected that the Governor would veto 
the very laws which he was instrumental] 
in having adopted. I have awaited ac- 
tion by the President, but there has been 
none; and, in fact, the Department of the 
Interior, which has administrative Fed- 
eral responsibility for the island, has in- 
dicated its approval of Governor Tug- 
well’s regime. Consequently, convinced 
as I am that this program is both foreign 
to the American philosophy of private 
enterprise and of constitutional govern- 
ment, and harmful to the eventual best 
interest of the people of Puerto Rico, 
there is but one course for me to follow 
and I cannot allow further time to pass 
in bringing this serious matter to your 
attention. 

It would be far preferable for us not 
to be critical of the practices followed by 
the Puerto Ricans. But this is an un- 
usual situation. This program was not 
initiated by the Puerto Ricans in the 
first instance. The program is the 
product of the ideology believed in and 
advocated by the Governor who, nomi- 
nally at least, is the representative of 
our Government on that island. It is 
entirely natural for the Puerto Rican to 
believe that Dr. Tugwell has the support 
and approval of our Government, While 
it may be that he has the endorsement 
of this Government as judged by the si- 
lence of those who have authority to 
speak out, I assert that Dr. Tugwell does 
not reflect the thought of more than a 
small segment of the population of this 
country. 

The time has come for Congress to 
direct its eye to what is happening down 
there. We owe it not only to ourselves 
but, to a vastly greater degree, we owe 
it to the Puerto Ricans who, a generation 
ago, through the misfortunes of war, 
quite unwillingly came under the Ameri- 
can flag. The immediate course which 
we should follow is, to my mind, three- 
fold. First, Governor Tugwell should 
be replaced. Legislation to this effect is 
now pending before the House. Second, 
the set of laws which were enacted un- 
der his guidance and which border on 
communism should be annulled either by 
the Puerto Rican Legislature or by this 
Congress, preferably by the former. 
Third, Congress should guide the use of 
all rum tax revenues over and above the 
largest amount reccived by Puerto Rico 
in any one year prior to the war, to in- 
sure that these special funds will be used 
in a way that will improve the welfare 
of the people, as was originally intended, 
instead of being dissipated on socialistic 
programs which work against their in- 
terests, 


But, sir, this is not enough. Puerto 
Rico needs our help, not from the stand- 
point of dictation or control, but rather 
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from the broader viewpoint of cooper- 
ative counsel and advice. Many, many 
things must be done if the fear, the pov- 
erty, and the insecurity of the people is 
to be overcome. It comes with little 
erace for us to criticize the so-called co- 
lonial practices of other nations when 
we are guilty of such neglect of and in- 
difference to our own external problems. 
I am confident that, given proper 
thought and careful handling, the rela- 
tionship between Puerto Rico and our- 
selves can be vastly improved, economic 
conditions can be made better, and so- 
cial and cultural and educational op- 
portunities on the island can be im- 
proved. Moreover, the people can be 
given genuine hope for a brighter future, 
in which they can anticipate either com- 
plete independence for themselves or 
some other type of association with us 
which will preserve the close feeling of 
unity which many Puerto Ricans have 
with us and which will be, at the same 
time, mutually advantageous to both 
peoples. 

Our duty to Puerto Rico and our own 
people requires that this serious problem 
be faced soon and with candor and 
vision. 

As a first step, Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that Congress take appropriate action 
to constitute a mew Federal office 
charged with responsibility for studying 
and administering the affairs of Puerto 
Rico and other dependencies, including 
those which may come within the sphere 
of this country at the end of the war. 

At the present time we have no unified 
policy with respect to the administra- 
tion of Territorial or colonial affairs. 
Congress never has taken the time to 
give this exceedingly ticklish problem the 
thoughtful study it demands. Instead, 
we have been content to adopt piecemeal 
measures which are no credit to this Na- 
tion. The problem admittedly is a dif- 
ficult one, but that is all the more rea- 
son for setting up the machinery needed 
to solve it. 

Unless we make adequate provision 
for resolving this problem, we face a 
repetition of the costly failure in Puerto 
Rico, where we aimlessly have provided 
funds to the extent of more than half a 
billion dollars in the last 45 years with- 
out providing any permanent help to 
the people of the island and without 
effectively meeting the obligations of the 
United States to the island and its 
people. 

Already I have introduced legislation 
calling for the formation of an agency 
within the Federal Government, charged 
with responsibility for seeing that the 
Puerto Rican problem is satisfactorily 
dealt with and that the affairs of other 
Territorial areas are administered in an 
intelligent and enlightened manner. 
Congress must meet this problem head 
on before very long. Much grief and 
international embarrassment can be 
avoided by starting to work on it at 
once. 

The SPEAKER. Under a _ previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr, LupLow] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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SPONSORS OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr., Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp and to in- 
clude therein a list of Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 3 I introduced the equal rights reso- 
lution which proposes to write the fol- 
lowing amendment into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 

Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

This amendment shall take effect 3 years 
after the date of ratification. 


I am privileged to announce that the 
following 74 Members of the House, rep- 
resenting 31 of the 48 States of the 
Union, join me as sponsors of the resolu- 
tion and will give it their cordial sup- 
port: 

FRANK W. Boykin, of Alabama; RicH- 
ARD F. Har.ess, of Arizona; JoHN R. Mur- 
pock, of Arizona; FaDJoO CRAVENS, of Ar- 
kansas; W. F. Norre.i, of Arkansas; 
Cairn ENGLE, of California; Jack Z. AN- 
DERSON, Of California; Gorpon L. Mc- 
Donovecu, of California; Cutt HOLIFIELD, 
of California; Cart HINSHAW, of Cali- 
fornia; Harry R. SHEPPARD, of California; 
JOHN PHILLIPS, of California; Ep. V. Izac, 
of California; Puitip A. Traynor, cf Del- 
awere; J. Harnin PETERSON, of Florida; 
Pat CANNON, of Florida; Joz HEennpRICKs, 
of Fiorida; Dwicnt L. Rocers, of Florida; 
ComPpTON I. WHITE, of Idaho; WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, of Illinois; Eart Wiztson, of In- 
diana; Pau, CUNNINGHAM, of Iowa; JOHN 
M. Rossron, of Kentucky; James DoMEN- 
GEAUX, of Louisiana; H. StREETT BALDWIN, 
of Maryland; THomas D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 
of Maryland; Georce H. Fation, of 
Maryland; Roy O. Woonrurr, of Mich- 
igan; Marion T. BENNETT, of Missouri; 
WALTER C. PLOESER, of Missouri; D. LANE 
Powers, of New Jersey; Harry L. Towe, 
of New Jersey; LEONARD W. HALL, of New 
York; Leo F. Rayriet, of New York; 
ELLSWORTH B. Buck, of New York; Josern 
CLARK BALDWIN, of New York; BERNarD 
W. KEARNEY, Of New York; EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL, of New York; Grorce F. 
Recens, of New York; HERBERT C. Bon- 
NER, Of North Carolina; ZEBULON WEAVER, 
of North Carolina; WiLt1am LEMKE, of 
North Dakota;. CHARLES R. RoBERTSON, 
of North Dakota; P. W. Grirritus, of 
Ohio; J. Harry McGrecor, of Ohio; 
ViIcTOR WICKERSHAM, of Oklahoma; HEr- 
BERT J. MCGLINCHEY, of Pennsylvania; 
DANIEL J. FLoob, of Pennsylvania; HoMER 
D. ANGELL, of Oregon; Wituiam A. Bar- 
RETT, Of Pennsylvania; JOHN EDWARD 
SHERIDAN, Of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM J. 
GREEN, Jr., of Pennsylvania; DANIEL K. 
Hocnu, of Pennsylvania; JosepH R. Bry- 
son, of South Carolina; B. Carrot. 
REEcE, of Tennessee; CHARLES A. PLuM- 
LEY, Of Vermont; RALPH H. Daveuton, of 
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Virginia: Howarp W. Situ, of Virginia; 
JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, Jr., of Virginia; 
JENNINGS RaNDOLPH, of West Vifginia; 
CLEVELAND M. Batrtey, of West Virginia; 
Frank A, Barrett, of Wyoming; Frep 
A. Harttey, Jr., of New Jersey; Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, Of Maine; JAMES 
H. Torrens, of New York; Josrpny L. 
PFEIFER, of New York; Apam C. POWELL, 
Jr., of New York; EpirH Nourst Rosers, 
of Massachusetts; Emory H. Price, of 
Florida; SaMuEL A. WelIss, of Pennsyl- 
vania; ALvIN E. O’KonskI, of Wisconsin; 
ANGIER L. Gcopwin, of Massachusetts; 
RicHarD WELCH, of California; and OREN 
Harris, of Arkansas. 

This is the eighth time I have intro- 
duced the equal-rights amendment in as 
many successive Congresses. At the re- 
quest of the ladies who had battled so 
heroically for the equal-suffrage amend- 
ment through much travail to final vic- 
tory, I find introduced the equal-rights 
resolution in the Seventy-second Con- 
gress on January 11, 1932. It was known 
as House Joint Resolution No. 197 of that 
Congress. 

As a newspapermen I had sympathized 
with them in their fight for suffrage and 
with my pen and my voice I have fought 
with them. When they decided to take 
the next step toward the emancipation 
of women, with equal rights as their 
ovjective, I found myself no less sym- 
pathetic with them. 

In the next, or Seventy-third, Con- 
gress, I introduced the equal-rights reso- 
lution and obtained for it the honored 
place of House Joint Resolution No. 1 of 
that Congress. 

It now takes its place again as House 
Joint Resolution No. 1 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Its primacy on the cal- 
endar of resolutions introduced in Con- 
gress is in Keeping, I believe, with its im- 
portance from the standpoint of social 
welfare and the national interest. It is 
the natural and inescapable corollary of 
the amendment which gave women the 
right of suffrage. If women are entitled 
to the status of citizens, as they are un- 
der the equal-suffrace amendment, they 
are entitled to the rights of citizens, 
That is irrefutable logic. 

The discriminations against women in 
the constitutions and laws of various 
States are no less grievous now than they 
were when I first introduced the equal- 
rights resolution in 1932. The equal- 
rights amendment, if adopted, would 
bring to full fruition the age-old struggle 
of women to attain the complete stature 
of position and influence to which they 
are entitled as creatures of God, under 
all of the canons of justice. It would do 
this by repealing at one swoop an almost 
infinite variety of State enactments and 
local ordinances that discriminate 
against women in various ways and 
forms. It would truly place woman on 
an equality with man and that is where 
she belongs. If women are capable of 
working at the forges and lathes of the 
defense plants of our country; if they 
are good enough to serve with infinite 
devotion as WAC’s and WAVES and 
SPARS in the black hours of our history, 
when the fate of freedom and all we hold 
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dear is trembling in the balance, cer- 
tainly they are good enough to be en- 
titled to enjoy equal rights with men un- 
der the laws of the land, and the refusal 
of that right is a scarlet stain on our flag. 

When the resolution was first intro- 
duced and the ladies who proposed it 
began their long struggle to secure its 
adoption, there was no dawn of hope to 
hearten them as there is today. Jeers 
and not cheers were their portion. But 
recently there has come a realization to 
many homes of this country that the 
proposal is one of intrinsic merit, that 
it is in the interest of good government 
and that its adoption would make the 
Constitution a rounded and completed 
instrument of equality and justice. As 
this feeling has grown, the amendment 
has made distinct progress, securing a 
favorable subcommittee report of the 
Judiciary Committee of the House and 
a favorable report of the full Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate. 

But the most epochal development in 
the advancement of this amendment oc- 
curred last summer when both of the 
national political conventions adopted 
planks approving the amendment and 
going on record in favor of submitting 
the resolution to the States for ratifica- 
tion in the manner prescribed by the 
Constitution. I submit for the Recorp 
the text of these planks as follows: 

EQuAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT PLANKS 
FROM REPUBLICAN PLATFORM, 1944 

We favor submission by Congress to the 
States of an amendment to the Constitution 
providing for equal rights for men and 
women. 

We favor job opportunities in the post-war 
world open to men and women alike without 
discrimination in rate of pay because of 
sex. 

FROM DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM, 1944 

We favor legislation assuring equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex. 

We recommend to Congress the submission 
of a Constitutional amendment on equal 
rights for women. 


I invite the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress to these solemn platform 
pledges. I decline to be cynical as to the 
future. Ihave faith to believe that these 
promises will be redeemed. We now have 
a fine opportunity to demonstrate to the 
country and to the world that political 
platforms are binding after the election 
as well as during the campaign. 

VETERANS’ DISCHARGE BUTIONS 


Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a rising tide of resentment and 
criticism among Veterans of World War 
No. 2 because of the issuance of an un- 
worthy discharge button which has been 
issued so as to protect these patriotic 
sons and daughters against the unwar- 
ranted and irresponsible jibes of some 
thoughtless people who should Know bet- 
ter and should guard their expressions, 

Instead of serving this intended pur- 
pose of identifying our returned and hon- 
orably discharged veterans, a cheap 
plastic imitation of what ought to be 
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a real mark of distinction and honor does 
just the opposite. 

The reasons are obvious: the discharge 
button is too small, indistinctive, and 
inexcusably cheap. Instead of being 
made of bronze or other suitable metal, 
it is a gilded plastic mqjd, about on par 
with products heretofore made in Japan. 

Just why the War Department singled 
out the veterans for a penny-pinching 
policy is unknown and unexplained, but 
I believe that Members of this House 
ought to ask the question and insist that 
immediate remedial steps be taken by 
the War Department to issue a badge, a 
medal, or call it whatever you will. 

It should be substantial, distinctive, 
and worthy of the patriotism, valor, and 
sacrifice of these citizens who have given 
more than their share for America in the 
conflict on the battlefields and who are 
now giving more on the production line 
to back up their buddies at the front. 
Remember that beneath the toil-greased 
shirt may be found the indelible scar of 
a German or Jap bayonet or bullet. 
Penny-pinching is not in accord with the 
attitude of the American people, espe- 
cially when applied to our veterans. 

I trust the War Department will take 
cognizance of these remarks and will 
exercise proper discretion in correcting 
an irksome and a humiliating problem. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. NorRRELL (at 
the request of Mr. Mutts), indefinitely, 
on account of important official business, 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 3. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for a study of certain phases of old- 
age and survivors insurance under the Social 
Security Act; to the Committee on Rules, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 1, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a, m., Thursday, 
February 1, 1945, to begin hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 


. Disposition of Executive papers. 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


150. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting his re. 
port and recommendation concerning the 
claim of the Baldwin Bros. Paving Co. against 
the United States; to the Committce oy 
Claims. . 

151. A letter from the president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans. 
mitting a comparative general balance sheet 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co, 
for the year 1944; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

152. A letter from the president, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., trans- 
mitting a statement of receipts and expendi. 
tures of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. for the year 1944; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

153. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a statement to the 
effect that no exchanges pursuant to the act 
of June 14, 1926 (44 Stat. 741; 43 U. S. c, 
sec. 869), were consummated during the 
calendar year of 1944; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

154. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmitting 
recommendations for amendments to the In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

155. A letter from the Director, Ojfice of 
Contract Settlement, transmitting the sec- 
ond quarterly progress report of the Office 
of Contract Settlement, entitled “War Con- 
tract Terminations and Settlements”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
House Re- 
port No. 46. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FARRINGTON: Committee on Naval 
Affairs. H. R. 1808. A bill to grant to the 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., the right to con- 
struct certain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe 
lines in Pearl Harbor, T. H.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 47). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 37. A bill to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States,” as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 48). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 685. A bill to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the acquisition of build- 
ings and grounds in foreign countries for 
use of the Government of the United States 
of America,” approved May 7, 1926, as 
amended, to permit of the sale of buildings 
and grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 49). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 687. A bill for the relief of 
certain officers and employees of the Foreign 
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Service of the United States who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suffered 
losses of personal property by reason of war 
conditions; without amendment (Rept. No. 
50). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Iouse. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Claims was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 1633) 
for the relief of Raymond Crosby, and 
the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 1893. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, to provide 
for the inclusion, for purposes of calculat- 
ing benefits under such act, of time spent in 
vocational rehabilitation by veterans injured 
while in the armed forces; to the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 1894. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R.1895. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and sections 7-17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to 
encourage the growing of war crops by pro- 
tecting the allotments of producers of the 
besic crops, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H.R.1896. A bill to provide proper observ- 
ance of Victory Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.1697. A bill to waive the charge for 
migratory-bird hunting stamps sold to mem- 
bers of the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMES of Washington: 

II.R.1838. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Washington to hear, 
dctcrmine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims with respect to the taking of 
lands in the southeast portion of the State 
of Washington; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 1899. A bill to establish a system of 
unemployment insurance in the maritime 
industry, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R.1900. A bill to provide uniform de- 
pendency allowance for veterans of the Reg- 
ular Establishment and other veterans who 
receive pension or other monetary benefits 
for service-connected disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 1901. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation, and the admission into the United 
States under a quota, of Koreans and de- 
scendents of Koreans; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 1902. A bill relating to the trial of the 
issue of just compensation in the case of 
condemnation of property for flood-control 
purposes; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R.1903. A bill granting the consent of 

Congress to Missouri Pacific Railroad Co, 


(Guy A. Thompson, trustee) to construct, 

maintain, and operate a bridge across Oua- 

chita River near Camden, Ark.; to the Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R. 1904. A bill to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain United States notes and 
obligations to private persons, firms, associa- 
tions, or corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H.R. 1905. A bill to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain United States notes and 
obligations to private persons, firms, associa- 
tions, or corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 1906. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of State to cause to continue to completion 
the collecting, editing, and publishing of the 
official papers relating to the Territories of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 1907. A bill to authorize and direct 
the sale of certain United States notes and 
obligations to private persons, firms, associa- 
tions, cr corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 1908. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, sex, 
color, lack of color, national origin, or an- 
cestry; to the Committee on Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 1909. A bill for the relief of Rocky 
Brook Mills Co.; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R.1910. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

By Mr. D’ALESANDRO: 

H.R.1911. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Jacobs and Bertha Jacobs; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R.1912. A bill for the relief of Bernard 

Oxenhandler; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MALONEY: 

H.R.1913. A bill for the relief of Aloysius 
G. Miller; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1914. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
J. Symms; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1915. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Margavio; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R.1916. A bill granting an increase of 
pension to Celia A. Chappelle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: 

H.R.1917. A bill for the relief of John R. 

Jennings; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VURSELL: 

H.R.1918. A bill for the relief of Eleanor 
Parkinson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1919. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Maud 
M. Wright and Mrs. Maxine Mills; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 1, 1915 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, giver of all spiritual 
grace, author of everlasting life, we come 
today with a strange yearning, for there 
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is a lonesome place against our sky. 
Thou knowest that upon our spirits is 
the sadness of farewell as we think of a 
loved, familiar, stalwart form who will 
walk with us no more. We mourn the 
passing from our side and sight of one 
who seemed to gather into his own noble 
bearing the long traditions of this shrine 
of a people’s faith and hope. We think in 
tender recollection of one who literally 
gave his life to public service, who from 
early youth in the ascending roles of 
duty built the strength of his manhood 
into the vast concerns of this body. Now 
he has answered the one clear call. On 
this very afternoon, when all that is 
mortal is being lowered to rest in his 
native soil, in our hearts we would honor 
his cherished memory, “who more than 
self his country loved, and mercy more 
than life.” 

We remember that the daily petition 
of the sessions here was the most sacred 
religious altar of his own devotion. We 
think of him entering this Chamber at 
the daily call to prayer, standing here for 
so many years at noontide, years of 
peace and of war, in times of calmness 
and of contention, listening with rever- 
ent heart and bowed head as the divine 
scevereignty was recognized and divine 
help implored for the deliberations of 
this Chamber where his highest joy was 
centered and whose faithful servant he 
was. 

Now that we shall see his face no 
more, in grateful remembrance we re- 
call his genius for friendship and the 
qualities of mind and heart which lifted 
his human understanding and sympa- 
thies so far above mere partisan interests 
and loyalties. It stills our hearts to 
know that— 


“He cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore.” 


In the name of that One who con- 
quered death and is the resurrection and 
the life. Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


JAMES G. SCRUGHAM, a Senator 
from the State of Nevada, appeared in 
his seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HILt, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, January 
29, 1945, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


THE LATE COL. EDWIN A. HALSEY 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Republican conference and the 
committee appointed by it, I desire to 
present a resolution relating to the pass- 
ing of Colonel Halsey. It is as follows: 


Whereas Col. Edwin Alexander Halsey, the 
Secretary of the Senate, died on the 29th of 
January 1945, the Republican conference of 
the Senate, in session on that day, thereby 
saddened, and affected by a sense of great 
loss: Therefore 

Resolved, To express hereby, and record, the 
esteem and honor in which its members col- 
lectively perpetuate his memory: 

Edwin Alexander Halsey was born at Fern 
Moss, Tye River, Nelson County, Va., Sep- 
tember 4, 1881, 
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At his untimely death he had served his 
country in the United States Senate with 
extraordinary efficiency and consideration for 
its Members, regardless of party affiliation, 
for more than 47 years. 

This service had included diffierent posts, 
such as page, assistant in the Press Gallery, 
assistant to the majority secretary on the 
fioor, majority secretary on the floor, and Sec- 
retary of the Senate since March 9, 1933. 

He was an author of numerous articles re- 
lating to the history and current life of the 
Senate which were published in magazines 
and newspapers. Under his direction there 
were published valuable official documents, 
among others: 

1. Development of United States Foreign 
Policy. Addresses and Messages of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (S. Doc. No. 188, 77th Cong., 
1942). 

2. Domestic Stability, National Defense, 
and the Prosecution of World War No. 2. 
Legislative and Executive Background 1933- 
44 (S. Doc. No. 224, 78th Cong., 1944). 

3. The Electoral College (S. Doc. No. 243, 
78th Cong., 1944). 

4. Enactment of a Law. Procedure on a 
Senate Bill (S. Doc. No. 155, 73d Cong., 1934, 
and later editions). 

5. Factual Campaign Information (1944 
and earlier editions) - 

6. Manner of Selecting Delegates to Na- 
tional Political Conventions With Infor- 
mation on States Holding Presidential Pri- 
maries (1944). 

7. Proposed Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States Introduced in Con- 
gress from December 6, 1926, to January 3, 
1941 (1941). 

8. Senate Election Cases From 1913 to 1940 
(S. Doc. No. 147, 76th Cong., 1940). 

9. Veto Messages, 1889-1941 (1941). 

He was also the author of many articles re- 
lating to the history and background of the 
Senate published in magazines and in news- 
papers. 

The memory of Colonel Halsey is treasured 
because he dealt with his fellow man with a 
gentleness and charnr which was the natural 
expression of his character. His genuine 
friendship was helpful to many when they 
needed a friend, and it was a delight at all 
times to Senators with whom he served. 

The Republican conference of the Senate 
expresses its profound sympathy to his 
widow, Mrs. Halsey, and to their son, Lt. Ed- 
win A. Halsey, Jr. It directs that this memo- 
rial be sent to them, and requests unanimous 
consent that it be published in the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

By its committee: 

Mr. AUSTIN, of Vermont, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Capper, of Kansas. 

Mr. Witey, of Wisconsin, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion presented by the Senator from Ver- 
mont on behalf of the Republican confer- 
ence will be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, last 
Monday when the Senate received the 
announcement of the death of the Secre- 
tary of the United States Senate I was 
unable to be present to join in the brief 
tributes which were paid to him on that 
day. I desire now in only a few words to 
express my feelings in regard to the pub- 
lic service and the public life of Col. Ed- 
win A, Halsey and my profound sorrow at 
his premature and untimely death. 

It is given to few men to serve in the 
public interest as long as Colonel Halsey 
served. Coming here as a page boy under 
the appointment, I believe, of his uncle, 
former Senator John W. Daniel, of the 
State of Virginia, he served in one ca- 
pacity and another a total of 48 years, I 
think, continuously, In every position of 
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public trust which he occupied from the 
day when he came into this Chamber as 
a boy in knee trousers until he died last 
Monday he distinguished himself by de- 
votion to duty, and by a high conception 
of his obligation to the Senate and to the 
country and to good government, no mat- 
ter whether the station which he occu- 
pied was humble or high. 

I believe that if any man exemplified 
the Christian virtues of fellowship and 
love for his fellow man, Colonel Halsey 
exemplified those virtues in an outstand- 
ing degree. 

We all witnessed throughout the years 
his courtly attitude and his conduct to- 
ward Senators without regard to par- 
tisanship, and toward all the employees 
of the Senate, down to the page boys oc- 
cupying a station once held by him. 

In his activities in behalf of the politi- 
cal party of his choice, in his activities as 
a citizen of the State of Virginia, in his 
activities as a man, Ed Halsey measured 
up as completely to all the requirements 
and heavy obligations as any man who 
ever served the public within my knowl- 
edge or recollection. 

I mourn his death as a public servant, 
as the Secretary of the Senate, but I 
mourn it as a friend also. 

Always alert in his attention to the 
duties of the position which I temporarily 
occupy here, always alert to the physical, 
moral, and spiritual aspects of the high 
dignity of the Senate of the United 
States, his death is a severe loss to us in 
any capacity in which we may regard 
him. His place will not be easy to fill 
Officially or personally. 

For his memory we shall always cher- 
ish the greenest of recollections and ap- 
preciation. 

May God bless his soul and keep him 
unto the eternal day. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
order of the Senate of January 24, 1901, 
the Chair designates the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Sm1tH] to read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address to the Senate 
on February 22 next. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and an 
agency of the Government which are not 
needed in the conduct of business and 
have no permanent value or historical 
interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition, which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was referred to a 
Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Papers in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BaRKLEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 
BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE UNITED 

STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, at 
the request of the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Giass] I make a report to 
the Senate of two Senators appointed by 
the Senator from Virginia, as chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, to 
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visit West Point. The designation by 
the Senator from Virginia is as follows: 


Untirep STATES Senate. 
To the Senate: 

By virtue of the authority vested in m 
the act approved May 17, 1928, I hereby ap- 
point the Senator from Oklahoma {Mr 
THomas] and the Senator from Arizona | Mr. 
HayvEN]| to represent the Senate Appropri. 
ations Committee on the Board of Visitors to 
the United States Military Academy during 
the remainder of the Seventy-ninth Con. 
gress. 


e by 


CARTER GLASss, 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND CHAM. 
PLAIN CUT-OFF—RESOLUTION OF BuR- 
LINGTON (VT.) CHAMBER OF COm- 
MERCE 


Mr. AUISEN. Mr. President, I subinit 
to the Senate a letter from the executive 
secretary of the Burlington (Vi.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce in which it is stated 
that the board of directors of the cham- 
ber of commerce unanimously favor the 
completion of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the Champlain cut-off. I ask that 
the letter embodying the resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
embodying the resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed in the REeEcorp, as 
follows: 


BuRLINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Burlington, Vt., January 27, 1945. 
Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Senator from Vermont, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: The following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by our board 
of directors at the meeting of Friday, Jan- 
uary 26, 1945: 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would 
open this Nation’s ports on the Great Lakes 
to most of the freight-carrying vessels of the 
world, thus furthering the already favorable 
competitive position in world trade of our 
great industries of the Middle West; and 

“Whereas the Champlain cut-off as an in- 
tegral part of the seaway would considerably 
shorten distances, reduce hazards, and lower 
costs of shipping between Great Lakes ports 
and our east coast ports; and 

“Whereas such a development would, in 
our considered opinion, encourage certain 
industries, requiring low-cost shipping for 
heavy or bulky raw materials or finished 
products, to locate in this area; and 

“Whereas additional hydroelectric power 
might be made available in this area, thus 
making this location even more attractive to 
new industry: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this chamber go on record 
as urging the Congress of these United States 
to give further serious consideration to ap- 
propriate and enabling legislation in order 
that the project, including the Champlain 
cut-off, may become a reality; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be delivered immediately to the Senators and 
Congressmen from Vermont.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHarLes E, TOWNSEND, 
Executive Secretary. 


SEPARATION OF DEPARTMENT OF COM- 


MERCE AND THE R. F. C.—NOMINATION 
OF HENRY A. WALLACE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I also 
wish to read a brief telegram just re- 
ceived from the president of the Vermont 
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State Farm Bureau, of Burlington, Vt. 
The telegram is as follows: 


BURLINGTON, VT., January 31, 1945, 
Senator GEorGE AIKEN, 
George Washington Inn: 

Directors of the Vermont State Parm Bu- 
reau at Montpelier today recommended that 
the R. F. C. be separated from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and that the R. F. C. be 
administered by a commission of three, the 
Secretary to be ex officio member of the com- 
mission. ‘The directors further voted in 
favor of Henry Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

ARTHUR PaKArD. 


I may state, Mr. President, that the 
Vermont State Farm Bureau is an organ- 
ization of approximately 10,000 farm 
families in my State. I request that the 
telegram be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The tele- 
gram presented by the Senator from 
Vermont will lie on the table. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE KANSAS STATE 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received resolutions adopted by the sev- 
enty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture on 
January 12, 1945, which suggest a num- 
ber of important recommendations with 
respect to the western-farm program. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lutions printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WAR 


Grimly we enter another year of global 
conflict. Our first and only immediate job is 
to win the war. We rededicate ourselves to 
this ghastly business as the only hope of a 
better world through victory that will secure 
lasting peace to a bewildered people. We 
again freely pledge all of our resources and 
utmost efforts to that end. 

AGRICULTURAL POLICY MAKING 

We again insist that producer representa- 
tion and opinion be fully recognized in de- 
veloping national and international policies 
concerning production and distribution of 
agricultural commodities, and that the farm 
industry be represented on any agencies 
dealing with these all-important problems, 
as well as at peace conferences. 


WORLD TRADE IN WHEAT 


In view of the fact that United States 
wheat exports from 1915 to 1940 averaged 
over 152,000,000 bushels annually, we are 
unable to subscribe to the proposal of the 
International Wheat Council that our share 
in the world post-war trade in this bread 
grain be limited to 72,000,000 bushels a year. 
Compliance with such terms would necessi- 
tate drastic restrictions on plantings 
throughout the main Wheat Belt of the 
Nation. 

WORLD ADMINISTRATION 


While recognizing the need for some inter- 
national organization to guide world affairs, 
we strenuously object to the United States 
becoming the paying member of any group 
so formed. News which reaches the grass- 
roots indicates that other nations are long 
on plans and authority but hesitant on sup- 
plying cash to activate supervision. Let us 
be forever mindful of our own interests, for 
what is our country profited if it shall succor 
the whole world and lose its rightful herit- 
age through impoverishment? 
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“FILLED” MILK 

We hail as epochal the recent unanimous 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in upholding the State supreme court and 
the Kansas dairy law prohibiting sale within 
the State of milk in which vegetable oils 
have been substituted for natural butterfat. 
The successful prosecution of this case by 
the State board of agriculture gives a needed 
sense of security not only to dairy investors 
everywhere but as well to public health. 


FARMS FOR RETURNING WAR VETERANS 


Much is currently being said about estab- 
lishing returning servicemen on farms. Such 
cases must, of course, be handled individu- 
ally, but we think it prudent to warn that 
there is no new land not already included in 
our farms and that in general men and boys 
of farm background and experience will 
have the greatest chances of making a suc- 
cess of this vocation. 


MISSOURI BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


We endorse the proposed development of 
water resources in the Missouri River Basin 
under plans prepared and works constructed 
and operated by existing Federal agencies— 
the Army engineers and United States Bureau 
of Reclamation, in cooperation with the sev- 
eral States, all of which are directly re- 
sponsible to the people for their actions in 
these matters, and thus hold inviolate the 
fundamental principles upon which our 
federation of States was founded. 


WATER USE 


There is urgent need for legislation that 
provides a system for appropriation of water 
for beneficial purposes. A recent court de- 
cision left Kansas without any effective stat- 
utory procedure for the appropriation of 
water and without administrative procedure 
for the initiation and perfection of water 
rights. 

We appreciate the work done by the Gov- 
ernor’s committee on appropriation of water 
in studying this matter, and ask that the 
committee's proposed legislation be intro- 
duced into the legislature after the public 
has been informed of the provisions of the 
proposed bill, such publicity to be made 
through the Kansas press. 


ROADS AND HIGHWAYS 


Under war stress it has been impossible to 
keep Kansas roads and highways up to their 
normal condition or to add to the mileage 
already improved. We favor prompt, long- 
time planning to the end that these arteries 
of commerce be restored, extended, and made 
adequate and safe for post-war traffic. 

Agriculture is a primary industry in 
Kansas and for that reason farm-to-market 
roads should be given primary considera- 
tion. 

FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


Kansas is the premier wheat-producing 
State—our mills turn out more flour than 
those of any other State; thus Kansas flour 
is an important article of commerce—in 
some form, it is eaten universally. While 
not chargeable alone to wheat products, 
certain elements are said to be lacking in 
the national diet, and bread is considered 
the most logical item to fortify in these 
respects. We favor such enrichment addi- 
tions to Kansas flour as will adequately 
protect the health of consumers, and which, 
at the same time, will assure this Kansas 
wheat product its preeminent position in 
channels of trade. 


PACKAGE WEIGHTS OF WHEAT AND CORN 
PRODUCTS 


In order to establish uniform package 
weights for wheat and corn flours, corn 
meal, hominy, and hominy grits throughout 
the United States, we are in favor of Kansas 
legislation which will prescribe weights 
which may be offered for sale in unbroken 
containers. Net weights of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 


100, and multiples of 100 pounds are pro- 
posed, and these should meet ready accept- 
ance among consumers. 


BUTTER SABOTAGE 


We are amazed at the advice proffered by 
an economic counselor of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who, in a recent 
agricultural outlook conference at Washing- 
ton, is quoted as saying that it is time for 
this country to find another spread for its 
bread and use milk for its food value and 
not for butter. Butter is the balance-wheel 
of the dairy industry and provides a profit- 
able market for millions of small producers 
who otherwise would be forced out of the 
dairy business because of a lack of available 
markets for whole milk. Substituting veg- 
etable fats for butter is not practical from 
@ Kansas dairyman’s economic viewpoint, 
The counselor’s plan is impractical. If the 
criticism is made on the grounds that there 
is not enough milk and butter to supply the 
demand, then the obvious answer is to pro- 
duce more of both. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Despite increased bounty payments made 
for coyote scalps, these predatory animals 
increase in number and continue to inflict 
heavy losses to livestock and poultry raisers 
of the State. We believe additional means 
of eradication should be authorized by the 
legislature if these pests are to be properly 
restrained—either an organized plan of co- 
operation between the State and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, or else a State 
agency charged with the control of these 
predatory animals. 

KANSAS SCHOOLS 

We want Kansas to be a leader in education 
and we favor legislation which will broaden 
the tax base for elementary and high school 
support and thus insure better educational 
opportunities for Kansas boys and girls, 
We urge that the legislature provide ways 
and means to insure sufficient funds for 
our State schools of higher education, and 
that the various student fees be eliminated. 

WHEAT VARIETIES 

The wheat variety problem is growing in 
seriousness in Kansas and constitutes a di- 
rect threat to the reputation and future 
prosperity of the State’s wheat industry. 
Revision, modification, or supplementing of 
present grade standards seems advisable. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME 
We believe that for the best interest of the 


Kansas farmer, daylight saving time should 
be abolished. 


PROHIBITION OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
OF BEVERAGE LIQUOR 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter in the nature of 
a petition I have received, addressed to 
the War Mobilization Director, signed 
by Mrs. Fred Kirkpatrick and 22 other 
citizens of Dodge City, Kans., expressing 
views upon some policies now being fol- 
lowed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 20, 1945. 
To the Honorable JAMES F. BYRNEs, 
War Mobilization Director, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We the undersigned, parents and friends 
of sons in the armed services, commend your 
action stopping dog and horse racing as an 
aid to the war effort by conserving trans- 
portation and manpower. 

We endorse your suggestion to restrict all 
large conventions to relieve our overcrowded 
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railroads by reducing travel and dim-out of 
electric advertising to save coal. 

We observe the President’s request for uni- 
versal manpower control by law and also 
his order to General Hershey to draft farm 
labor. 

Though working long hours the farm in- 
dustry is now dangerously understaffed, farm 
foc2s, meats, canned gocds, sugar, etc., can- 
not now be brought freely. Shoes, .cotton 
goods, lumber, hardware, farm implements, 
and other elemental necessities are also 
scarce. However, it is possible to buy beer 
and liquor at all hours without restriction. 
Railroads and farm producers, have to date 
done a magnificent job but face the possi- 
bility of a break-down. 

We, therefore, in behalf of our men under 
arms; respectfully petition; to aid the man- 
power shortage; to relieve overburdened car- 
ricrs; to help our understaffed farms; that 
you immediately order all beverage liquor 
trensportation stopped, just as you have 
stopped racing. 

Mrs. FrED KIRKPATRICK. 
(And 22 other citizens of Dodge 
City, Kans.) 


REPORTS OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
235in ultimo, 
LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


Mr. BAILEY, from the Committee on 
Commerce, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 375) to provide for the effective 
administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, reported 
it on January 31, 1945, with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report (No. 30) 
thereon, 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS 

Mr. BAILEY, also from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, on January 31, 1945, 
reported adversely the nomination of 
Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, to be Secre- 
tary of Commerce and submitted a re- 
port (Ex. Rept. No. 1) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, on 
January 31, 1945, reported favorably the 
following nominations: 


Raymond M. Stone to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey from December 16, 1944; 

Sundry boatswains, gunners, machinists, 
and pay clerks for promotion in the United 
States Coast Guard; and 

Electrician Rolla W. Sicafoose to be chief 
electrician in the United States Coast Guard, 
to rank from March 1, 1942, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 

laims: 

S. 410. A bill for the reli ? of Marino Bello; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 31). 

By Mr. BANKHEAD, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S.298. A bill to continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, increase its borrowing power, 
revise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 32). 

By Mr. MURDOCK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. Res. 20. Resolution continuing Senate 
Resolution 187, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
agreed to August 16, 1935, as amended by 
Senate Resolution 261, Seventy-seventh Cone 
gress, agreed to June 29, 1942, relative to the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 33), and, under the rule, 
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the resolution was referred to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds: 

H.R. 1427. A bill relating to the compen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange; without 
amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

8. 427. A bill to repeal section 3 of the act 
approved April 13, 1938, as amended, relat- 
ing to hops; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

S. 428. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the 
Forest Lumber Co.; 

S.429. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the 
Lamm Lumber Co.; and 

S. 430. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of the 
Algoma Lumber Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

S. 431. A bill for the relief of the Mauger 
Construction Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 432. A bill to increase the period of 
limitation on actions against railroad car- 
riers for recovery of overcharges from 2 to 4 
years; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

S. 433. A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, so as to eliminate the 
requirement that not less than 15 percent of 
the principal of insured mortgages upon farm 
property be expended for improvements; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 434. A bill providing for Federal aid to 
States for the acquisition of toll bridges; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

S. 435. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Susanna 
Gimm; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S.436. A bill to equalize State old-age- 
assistance payments and to provide burial al- 
lowances under title I of the Social Secur- 
ity Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 437. A bill for the relief of W. S. Burle< 
son; and 

S. 438. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to partition certain lands in 
Cleveland County, Okla., and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S.439 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the appointment of graduates of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, or any 
of the five State Maritime Academies, to the 
line of the Regular Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 440, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

8.441. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Tina Newlon; and 

S. 442. A bill to increase the rate of pen< 
sions for widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans from $30 to $45 a month; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

S.443. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to continue administration of 
Casa Grande Valley Farms project, Arizona, 
pending disposal thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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S. 444. A bill to reinstate Walter C. Smith 
with the rank of first lieutenant and to au. 
thorize his retirement; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.445. A bill for the relief of Herman 

Platt; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT OF RECLAMATION PROJECT 
ACT OF 1939 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill for appropriate reference. 
This is a bill to amend the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, and I ask to have 
the bill printed in the ReEcorp together 
with an explanation of the purposes of 
the proposed legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 440) to amend the Recla- 
mation Project Act of 1939, introduced 
by Mr. Murray, was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, and ordered to 
be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 4, 1939, entitled “An act to 
provide a feasible and comprehensive plan 
for the variable payment of construction 
charges on United States reclamation proj- 
ects, to protect the investment of the United 
States in such projects, and for other pur- 
poses” (53 Stat. 1187), as amended, is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. That (a) for the purpose of pro- 
viding for United States reclamation projects 
a feasible and comprehensive plan for an 
economical and equitable treatment of re- 
payment problems and for variable payments 
of construction charges which can be met 
regularly and fully from year to year during 
periods of decline in agricultural income and 
unsatisfactory conditions of agriculture as 
well as during periods of prosperity and good 
prices for agricultural products, and which 
will protect adequately the financial interest 
of the United States in said projects, ob- 
ligations to pay construction charges may 
be revised or undertaken pursuant to the 
provisions of this act; and (b) for the 
purpose of providing opportunities for set- 
tlement on _ productive, owner-operated 
farms by returning servicemen, emergency 
industrial workers, and others, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to investigate, 
plan, design, construct, settle, develop, op- 
erate, and maintain, in the humid as well 
as arid areas of the United States, projects 
for reclaiming lands, including logged or 
cut-over lands, by drainage or by land clears 
ing.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Subsections (c) and (g) of sec- 
tion 2 of said act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat, 
1187), as amended, are hereby amended to 
read, respectively, as follows: 

“(c) The term ‘project’ shall mean any 
reclamation or irrigation project, or any 
project for reclaiming lands, including logged 
or cut-over lands, by drainage or by land 
clearing, including incidental features there- 


_of, authorized by the Federal reclamation 


laws, or constructed by the United Statcs 
pursuant to said laws, or in connection with 
which there is a repayment contract executed 
by the United States pursuant to said laws, 
or any project constructed or operated and 
maintained by the Secretary through the 
Bureau of Reclamation for reclaiming lands 
by irrigation or drainage or other means. 
“(g) The term ‘organization’ shall mean 
any conservancy district, irrigation district, 
water users’ association, drainage district, 
or other organization, which is organized 
under State law and which has capacity to 
enter into contracts with the United States 
pursuant to the Federal reclamation laws.” 
(b) Section 2 of said act of August 4, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1187), as amended, is hereby 
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amended by adding thereto subsection (1) 
reading as follows: 

“(1) The term ‘water users’ shall include 
the beneficiaries, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, of any project for reclaiming lands by 
drainage or by land clearing.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 8 of said 
act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized and directed in the manner herein- 
after provided to classify or to reclassify from 
time to time but not more often than at 5- 
year intervals, as to irrigability and produc- 
tivity, or, in the case of other than irrigation 
projects, as to productivity alone, those lands 
which have been, are, or may be included 
within any project.” 

Sec. 4. Section 9 of said act of August 4, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187), as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding thereto subsections (f), 
(g), and (h) reading, respectively, as fol- 
lows; 

“(f) In connection with any project for 
reclaiming lands, including logged or cut- 
over lands, by drainage or by land clearing, 
the findings to be made by the Secretary 
under subsection (a) of this section shall 
include also findings on (1) the part of the 
estimated cost which can properly be allo- 
cated to drainage or land clearing and prob- 
ably be repaid by the beneficiaries of the proj- 
ect; (2) the classes of landholders and land 
users who can properly be regarded as bene- 
ficiaries of the project and the manner in 
which the construction charges should be 
distributed among them; and (3) the part 
of the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated to Federal responsibilities in con- 
nection with the public health or other 
matters of general public benefit. 

“(g) No construction of any project, divi- 
sion of a project, or supplemental works on a 
project, for reclaiming lands by drainage 
or by land clearing shall be undertaken until 
an organization, satisfactory in form and 
powers to the Secretary, or, where no such 
organization is in existence, individual bene- 
ficiaries of the project, whose qualifications 
and responsibilities are satisfactory to the 
Secretary, shall have entered into a repay- 
ment contract or contracts with the United 
States, in form and substance satisfactory 
to the Secretary, providing, among other 
things— 

“(1) that the part of the reimbursable 
construction costs allocated by the Secre- 
tary to drainage or land clearing shall be 
included in a general repayment obligation 
of the organization or individual bene- 
ficiaries; that, where the contract is with 
individual beneficiaries, the repayment obli- 
gation shall be secured by a first lien on the 
reclaimed land or in such other manner as 
the Secretary deems to be in the best inter- 
ests of the United States, but no lien so 
created shall render any land subject thereto 
legally ineligible as security for any loan 
otherwise authorized to be made or guar- 
anteed by any agency of the United States 
for the repayment of which reasonable 
security exists, giving due consideration to 
the amount and terms of such lien; and 
that, where the contract is with an or- 
ganization, the distribution of construction 
charges may be varied by the organization in 
@ manner that takes into account the pro- 
ductivity of the various classes of lands and 
the benefits accruing to the lands by reason 
of the construction: Provided, That no dis- 
tribution of construction charges over the 
lands included in the organization shall in 
any manner be deemed to relieve the or- 
ganization or any party or any land therein 
of the organization’s general obligation to the 
United States; 

“(2) that the general repayment obliga- 
tion of the organization or individual bene- 
ficiaries shall be spread in annual installe 
ments, of the number and amounts fixed by 
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the Secretary, over a period of not exceed- 
ing 50 years, and that, to the extent 
deemed appropriate and practicable by the 
Secretary, the amounts of the annual in- 
stallments may be varied in accordance, as 
near as may be, with the normal and per- 
centages plan provided in section 4 of this 


act; 

“(3) that the first annual installment shall 

accrue, on the date fixed by the Secretary, 
in the calendar year after the Secretary an- 
nounces that the construction contemplated 
in the repayment contract is substantially 
completed. 
Any such repayment contract may include 
provisions requiring the observance on lands 
within the project of such farming practices 
as may from time to time be recommended 
or prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose of preventing or reducing 
surpluses of those crops with respect to which 
national surpluses, as determined by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, have existed for the 
3 crop years last preceding the execution 
of the contract, and such provisions shall 
remain effective as to crops for which na- 
tional surpluses have been so determined to 
exist until such surpluses have ceased to 
exist for any 3 consecutive crop years: Pro- 
vided, That no such provision shall be con- 
strued as disqualifying any person for the 
grant of any benefits, in connection with 
farming operations within the project, to 
which such person would otherwise be en- 
titled by law. No such provision shall, in any 
event, be incorporated in any such contract 
without prior consultation with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“(h) In connection with the investigation, 
construction, or operation and maintenance 
of any project for reclaiming lands, includ- 
ing logged or cut-over lands, by drainage or 
by land clearing, the Secretary is authorized 
to utilize (1) in such manner as the President 
may direct, services, labor, materials, ease- 
ments, or other property, including money, 
supplied by any other Federal agency, for 
which the United States shall be reimbursed 


_ in such amounts as the President may fix for 


each project, division of a project, or sup- 
plemental works on a project, within the 
limits of the beneficiaries’ ability to repay 
costs, as found by the Secretary under sub- 
section (f) of this section; and (2) such serv= 
ices, labor, materials, easements, or prop- 
erty, including money, as may be contributed 
by any State or political subdivision thereof, 
State agency, municipal corporation, or other 
organization, or individuals, if, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary, the acceptance thereof 
will not impair the title of the United States 
to the project works and will not reduce the 
probability that the project beneficiaries can 
meet the obligations to the United States 
entered into pursuant to subsection (g) of 
this section and the Federal reclamation 
laws. Moneys received and accepted under 
(2) of this subsection shall be and remain 
available for expenditure for the purposes for 
which contributed in like manner as if said 
sums had been specifically appropriated for 
said purposes. Any project for reclaiming 
lands by drainage or by land clearing, upon 
which a report and findings have been sub- 
mitted by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, and which 
the Secretary has certified to the President 
as having engineering: feasibility, shall be 
deemed authorized and may be undertaken 
pursuant to this act, notwithstanding that 


~the estimated cost of project construction 


may exceed the total of the allocations made 
in accordance with this section, if the Presi- 
dent has found that services, labor, materials, 
easements, and other property, including 
money, for the construction of the project 
should be made available to the Secretary by 
other Federal agencies to the extent found 
necessary by the Secretary to make up the 
difference between the estimated cost of 
project construction and (1) the part thereof 
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to be met by expenditures of moneys appro- 
priated, or otherwise made available, for 
project construction on the basis of the allo- 
cations made under this section, together 
with (2) such services, materials, money, 
easements, and property, including money, as 
non-Federal agencies or parties have agreed 
to contribute and the Secretary has found 
acceptable under this subsection.” 

Sec. 5. Said act of August 4, 1939 (53 
Stat. 1187), as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding thereto section 20 reading as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) All payments made to the 
United States under repayment contracts on 
account of reimbursable construction costs 
of projects for the reclamation of lands, in- 
cluding logged or cut-over lands, by drainage 
or by land clearing, including penalties col- 
lected for delinquencies in such payments, 
and all other receipts from such projects, 
except operation and maintenance collec- 
tions, shall be covered into the Treasury to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts. All 
charges collected for the operation and main- 
tenance of any such project, including pen- 
alties collected for delinquencies in such 
charges, shall be available for expenditure 
for operation and maintenance of such proj- 
ect in like manner as if said funds had been 
specifically appropriated for said purposes. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such moneys as may be necessary 
for the investigation, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of projects for the reclama- 
tion of lands by drainage or by land clearing, 
and to carry out the provisions of this act 
relating to such projects, which moneys shall 
be reimbursable to the extent required by 
the Federal reclamation laws. Out of funds 
appropriated for the Department of the In- 
terior for the investigation of projects for 
the reclamation of lands by drainage or by 
land clearing, there may be made available 
to the Geological Survey and the Fish and 
Wildlife Service such sums, not exceeding 
the amounts appropriated therefor, as the 
Geological Survey or the Fish and Wildlife 
Service may require for the purpose of carry- 
ing out investigations of geological, hydro- 
logical, and biological conditions and other 
matters pertinent to such projects. The 
construction of projects for the reclamation 
of lands by drainage or by land clearing 
shall be undertaken, insofar as practicable, 
in the order of their relative priority of 
usefulness, as determined by the Secretary, 
to the end that preference shall be given (1) 
to projects that present the best opportuni- 
ties for the settlement of returning veterans 
on productive, owner-operated farms, and 
(2) to projects that present the most favor- 
able ratio of estimated benefits over estimated 
costs.” 

Sec. 6. Said act of August 4, 1939 (53 Stat, 
1187), as amended, is hereby amended by 
adding thereto section 21 reading as follows: 

“Sec. 21. The Secretary shall establish the 
maximum size of farm units within each 
project for the reclamation of lands, includ- 
ing logged or cut-over lands, by drainage or 
by land clearing in accordance with his find- 
ings as to the area sufficient in size to con- 
stitute a productive, owner-operated farm. 
No such project shall be undertaken until 
and unless the owners of lands whose indi- 
vidual holdings exceed the maximum area of 
a productive, owner-operated farm unit as so 
established shall have agreed for and in be- 
half of themselves, their heirs, executors, 
and assigns, by contracts in form, substance, 
and legal sufficiency satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary, (a) that they will sell such part of 
their lands as may exceed the maximum area 
of a single farm unit at the appraised value 
of such excess lands, as determined by the 
Secretary, without reference to or increment 
on account of the construction of the proj- 
ect, and (b) that the Secretary shall have 
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an irrevocable power of attorney to sell in 
their behalf any such excess lands, not 
theretofore disposed of by said landowners, 
at the appraised value thereof: Provided, 
That any sales by the Secretary pursuant to 
such option shall, unless otherwise provided 
in writing by the landowners, be only for 
cash and only upon terms that will require 
the landowner to surrender possession of all 
of his excess lands at substantially the same 
time.” 

Sec. 7. Said act of August 4, 1929 (53 Stat. 
1187) , as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing thereto section 22 reading as follows: 

“SEc, 22. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
in the investigation, settlement, and de- 
velopment of projects for reclaiming lands, 
including logged or cut-over lands, by drain- 
age or by land clearing, and for the purpose 
of assisting settlers on such projects in the 
solution of financial and other problems re- 
lated to the establishment of a sound agri- 
cultural operation, the Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into cooperative agreements 
with other Federal agencies, with the State 
in which any such projects are located and 
any of its agencies or political subdivisions, 
and with private organizations that may be 
interested in the development of any such 
project. 

“(b) In connection with any project for 
reclamation by drainage or by land clearing, 
the Secretary shall have the same authority 
with regard to the utilization of lands owned 
by the United States as he has in connection 
with other projects undertaken pursuant to 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

“(c) In connection with the construction 
or operation and maintenance of a project 
for reclamation by drainage or by land clear- 
ing, the Secretary shall have with respect 
to construction and supply contracts, and 
with respect to the acquisition, exchange, 
and disposition of lands, interests in land, 
water rights, and other property and reloca- 
tion thereof, the same authority, including 
authority to acquire lands and interests in 
land and water rights with titles and at 
prices satisfactory to him, which he has in 
connection with other projects under the 
Federal reclamation laws.” 


Sec. 8. This act, together with the act of 
August 4, 1939 (53 Stat. 1187), as herein 
amended, is declared to be a part of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws, act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. 388), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto. This act may be 
cited as the “Drainage and Land Clearing 
Act of 1945.” 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. Murray in connection with the 
bill is as follows: 


There are worth-while possibilities in a 
program for the reclamation of excessively 
wet lands in the United States. It is appro- 
priate that such a program be combined with 
a program for the reclamation of logged or 
cut-over timberlands suitable for agricul- 
tural development. It is appropriate particu- 
larly in view of the fact that in many cases 
projects for reclaiming lands suitable for 
agriculture will involve both drainage and the 
removal of stumps and logs. In parts of the 
South, for instance, some of these projects 
will require preliminary drainage followed by 
a program of stump removal. In the Great 
Lakes States some of these projects will in- 
volve the reclamation of an area consisting 
in part of logged or cut-over timberlands and 
in part of bogged lands. This bill is an im- 
plementation of the suggestions made by 
Senators and Representatives that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in the Department of the 
Interior ought to undertake projects for 
reclamation by drainage and for the recla- 
mation of logged or cut-over lands within as 
well as without the boundaries of the 17 
westernmost States. It may well be that 
some projects of this character could be un- 
dertaken very soon and completed in time to 


make their contribution to the war food pro- 
gram. In any event, a number of important 
projects of this nature could be planned now 
and be ready for undertaking in the post- 
war period. 

The argument has been advanced rather 
persuasively that the Bureau of Reclamation 
is authorized already to construct .purely 
drainage works in the 17 westernmost States. 
There is doubt as to whether such legal au- 
thority exists. This proposed legislation 
would remove that doubt. It would serve 
the additional purpose of authorizing the 
Bureau, in the humid as well as in the arid 
areas of the United States, to construct drain- 
age works and to engage in the reclamation 
of logged or cut-over timberlands suitable 
for agricultural production. 

The drainage of lands is a matter of engi- 
neering. The preliminary requirements are 
in no wise different from those governing the 
irrigation of arid lands, the construction of 
inland waterways, the prevention of floods, 
the conservation of water, or any other im- 
portant engineering development. These 
matters all involve engineering and physical 
factors, the control of which may extend be- 
yond the area immediately under considera- 
tion. Any great project of wet-land drain- 
age is far above the plane of merely local 
ditching for the purpose of draining a few 
farms. If such work is to be prosecuted in- 
telligently and purposefully, the actual con- 
struction must be preceded by topographic 
surveys, measurement of stream flow, consid- 
eration of necessary capacity of channels, 
both natural and artificial, and their per- 
manence, investigation of geologic condi- 
tions, and study of all related phenomena. 
The actual development can be prosecuted 
only by an agency composed of competent 
engineers and others with a background of 
experience in such matters. The tragic mis- 
takes that have been made in the past in 
connection with the construction of certain 
ambitious drainage projects—mistakes due in 
large part to ignorance of geologic and hy- 
drologic factors and a failure therefore to 
make a thorough investigation of geological 
and hydrological conditions—should not be 
repeated. The best assurance obtainable that 
these mistakes would not be repeated would 
be to have the projects constructed under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior so that, by cooperation between the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Geological 
Survey, they could be planned and con- 
structed with due regard for all appropriate 
factors. 

The proposed bill provides for opportunities 
for cooperation among the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Corps of Engineers, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture in the planning and 
construction of these projects. Joint investi- 
gations by these agencies, in cooperation with 
the Geological Survey and State agencies, 
may well result.in the uncovering of great 
possibilities for drainage and clearing proj- 
ects, in certain areas. Along the Mississippi 
River, for instance, behind the flood-control 
levees constructed by the Corps of Engineers, 
lie many thousands of acres of lands. These 
lands are extremely fertile. They would be 
eminently suitable for the settlement of 
many families now engaged in farming poor 
lands. They would make desirable locations 
for returning servicemen. 

The proposed bill ‘provides for drainage 
projects and projects for the reclamation of 
logged or cut-over timber lands in accord- 
ance with established State land-use poli- 
cies. Some of the States, in the forefront 
of which is Wisconsin, have adopted zoning 
policies and others are striving toward zon- 
ing policies which would prevent uneco- 
nomic development. The policies of the 
States should be respected and imple- 
mented. The highest degree of cooperation 
with State agencies is possible under the 
proposed bill. 

Developments undertaken pursuant to this 
bill should be planned with due regard for 
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the preservation of the country’s great wild- 
life resources. Assurance of such regard 
would be contained in legislation vesting au- 
thority to plan and construct these projects 
in the Department of the Interior, under the 
jurisdiction of which the Fish and Wildlife 
Service keeps a watchful eye on any group 
or movement threatening those important 
resources. The keen interest of the States in 
the maintenance of their own preserves 
should likewise be accorded full weight. The 
history of some drainage projects indicates 
that they have been more destructive of wild- 
life than productive of agriculture crops. 

Sound planning and adequate construction 
are not enough. A proper regard for the 
ends to be served by these projects requires 
safeguards of an eccnomic nature. The 
drainage program and the program for the 
reclamation of logged or cut-over timber- 
lands must be such as to result in a healthy 
and stable farm economy based to the full- 
est possible extent on individual ownership 
of family-sized agricultural units. If these 
programs will not serve that purpose, they 
should not be undertaken. Legislation au- 
thorizing these programs should make ade- 
quate provision for reimbursement, to a 
practicable extent and in a workable man- 
ner, of construction and other costs. It 
should also contain assurance that these 
works shall not be constructed for the ben- 
efit of large acreages in the hands of a favored 
few. It should contain assurance that large 
acreages shall be subdivided into farms of 
reasonable size which shall be available at 
proper prices. It should make provision for 
land classification and for the prevention of 
speculation in lands. The reclamation law 
contains provisions of this kind. The Bureau 
of Reclamation in the Department of the In- 
terior has had experience in their adminis- 
tration. 

There may be those among the stanch 
friends of reclamation in the West who wil! 
have their doubts as to the advisability of 
the Bureau of Reclamation engaging in ac- 
tivities which would extend its jurisdiction 
to other areas. They should be assured that 
extension of that Bureau's activities beyond 
the 17 Western States would not result in 
any reduction of the Bureau’s program in 
the West. On the contrary, the organization 
now devoted to that program would continue 
unimpaired. 

Finally, this proposed legislation would 
assist materially in the preparation of plans 
for our returning servicemen. Many of 
these men were farmers before the war, and 
will want to resume farming. Many others 
will no doubt want an opportunity to become 
farmers after the war is over. To this op- 
portunity they are entitled. The great areas 
now available for irrigation farming and 
those which will be available for irrigation 
farming in the future are not enough. By 
the enactment of this bill the Congress would 
make it possible to undertake now the prepa- 
ration of definite plans for additional proj- 
ects which would help serve the needs of 
these veterans and also of many people now 
engaged in the production of war necessities. 

If and when this proposed legislation is 
enacted into law and the moneys therefor 
are appropriated, necessary investigations 
will be started promptly and recommenda-< 
tions for particular projects will be made to 
the Congress from time to time. 


PRINTING OF LAWS RELATING TO THE 
FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 67), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 

Resolved, That the manuscript of the 
laws, agreements, Executive order, procla< 
mations, etc., relating to the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Oklahoma, passed and proclaimed 
from 1890 to 1944, inclusive, to be known as 
Laws Relating to the Five Civilized Tribes 
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in Oklahoma, 1890 to 1944, prepared under 
Senate Resolution 60, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, first session, be printed as a Senate 
document, and that there be printed 30 ad- 
ditional copies for the use of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs and 30 addi- 
tional copies for the use of the House Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES WAR BALLOT 
COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 6) 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the United States War Ballot Commis- 
sion, with certain of the accompanying 
exhibits, be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

REPORT ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED PAT- 

ENTS AND INVENTIONS OF GOVERN- 

MENT EMPLOYEES AND CONTRACTORS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident has transmitted to the Congress 
and there has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Patents the second 
report of the National Patent Planning 
Commission on Government-Owned Pat- 
ents and Inventions of Government Em- 
ployces and Contractors. This docu- 
ment is less than 50 pages in length, and, 
as chairman of the Committee on Pat- 
ents, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


UNITY—ADDRESS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Unity” delivered by the Vice Presi- 
dent at the Democratic victory dinner in 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 29, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


BIRTHDAY MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


{Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a message from 
the President of the United States read by 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in a broadcast 
from the White House in connection with 
the observance of the President's birthday, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CITATIONS BY THE KIWANIS CLUB OF 
NEW YORK TO CERTAIN NEW YORK 
NEWSPAPERS—ADDRESSES BY SENATOR 
HAWKES AND NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


{Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
him presenting citations from the Kiwanis 
Club of New York to the New York Herald 
Tribune, the New York Times, the Sun, and 
the World-Telegram, and an address by Mr. 
Nicholas Roosevelt, assistant publisher of the 
New York Times, in accepting the citation, 
which appear in the Appendix. | 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 
FRANCIS MALONEY 

{Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
of the City Council of New Britain, Conn., 
and four editorials regarding the death of 
the late Senator Francis Maloney, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.]} 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT ON ADDRESS BY 
HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 
[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the REcorp two editorials 


commenting on an address by Hon. James 
A. Farley in Birmingham, Ala., which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Fight Now Shifts to Washington,” 
from the Beaver Press, of Beaver City, Utah, 
issue of January 26, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES UNDER FEDERAL 
CONTROL—EDITORIAL FROM THE PAS- 
SAIC (N. J.) HERALD NEWS 


[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in. the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “All Textile Industries Now 
Under New Federal Control” from the Herald 
News, of Passaic, N. J., Friday, January 26, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp numerous com- 
munications received by him on the subject 
of military airplane accidents, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


DEATH SENTENCES OF ASSASSINS OF 
LORD MOYNE IN CAIRO 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a group 
of distinguished citizens, leaders in all 
walks of life, have appealed to the Ling 
of Egypt to commute the death sentence 
which was passed last week in Cairo on 
two young Palestinian patriots. Those 
who signed the appeal include Repre- 
sentative Jorn W. McCormack, House 
majority leader; Arturo Toscanini, the 
world famous conductor, humanitarian 
and anti-Fascist; and Rabbi Eliezer Sil- 
ver, copresident of the Union of Ortho- 
cox Rabbis of the United States. 

The appeal reads as follows: 


Two sons of Israel in desperation over un- 
consolable plight of their brethren in Europe 
committed on Egyptian soil deplorable act of 
assassination. Regardless our unequivocal 
disapproval of this act, we believe that back- 
ground of full gamut of agony, despair, and 
death of millions of Hebrews in Europe and 
continuing suffering of survivors in that in- 
ferno constitute sufficient reason for le- 
niency. We therefore respectfully request 
Your Excellency to plead with His Majesty 
the King to commute death sentence to im- 
prisonment, taking into consideration suf- 
ferings and youth of condemned. We be- 
lieve such an act of mercy will be in tradition 
of great Egyptian civilization and will fur- 
ther good will and friendship of peoples of 
earth. Eyes of compassionate people every- 
where are looking for His Majesty’s gesture 
of justice and mercy. 

Rabbi Eliezer Silver, copresident, Union 
of Orthodox Rabbis, and president 
Agudath Israel; Arturo Toscanini; 
John W. McCormack, House ma- 
jority leader; Senator William 
Langer; Andrew L. Somers, Mem- 
ber of Congress; Sigrid Undset; 
Louis Bromfield; Judge William S, 
Bennett, cochairman, Emergency 
Committee To Save the Jewish 
People of Europe; Judge Oscar W. 
Ehrhorn, past president, National 
Federation of Church Clubs; 
Arthur Szyk; Konrad Bercovici; 
Dean Alfange, vice chairman, Lib- 
eral Party; Alix Wilf, executive di- 
rector, American League for a Free 
Palestine; Harry Louis Selden, co- 
chairman, American League for a 
Free Palestine; Rabbi Benjamin 
Hendles, ccchairman, National 
Council Emergency Committee; 
Rabbi Morris M. Rose, copresi- 


dent, Union Zionist Revisionists 
United States of America; Isaac 
Zaar, member editorial board, 
Jewish Morning Journal; Morde- 
cai Danzis, chairman, editorial 
staff, Jewish Day; M. J. Nuren- 
berger, member editorial board, 
Jewish Morning Journal; May 
Lewis; Karin Michaelis; Prof. 
Johan J. Smertenko; Rabbi 
Baruch Korff; Mrs. John Gunther; 
Mrs. Louis Untermeyer; Stella 
Adler. 


Simultaneously a special appeal to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister was cabled by 
Dr. Syud Hossain, chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee for Indian Freedom. 

This act of understanding and friend- 
ship toward the Jews of Palestine on the 
part of this prominent Moslem leader is 
both significant and encouraging in the 
light of the many tales which are being 
told of the strife and hostility between 
Moslems and Jews. I quote Dr. Hossain’s 
appeal: 

As chairman of the National Committee 
for India’s Freedom and member of the In- 
dian Moslem Caliphate Delegation in 1920, I 
earnestly and respectfully urge you to ex- 
ercise clemency toward the young Jews, 
Eliahu Hakim and Eliahu Bet Souri, now un- 
der sentence of death. As a follower of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi I cannot condone violence, 
still less political assassination. But in this 
case there are powerful and just grounds to 
temper justice with mercy. These young 
men are obviously no ordinary criminals, but 
the victims of circumstances. They acted 
from no motives of personal gain or malice, 
but under instigation of desperation and bit- 
ter spiritual anguish. Crimes similarly com- 
mitted by other young men, even during 
this war, have been treated with sympathetic 
understanding by civilized public opinion. 
In this case the extenuating factors are, if 
anything, more potent. The Jews have suf- 
fered more than any other single group in 
the present world tragedy of hate and vio- 
lence, and these young men symbolize the 


- sufferings, the bitterness, and disillusion- 


ment of their people. Alike on grounds of 
high political expediency and common hu- 
manity these two young men should be 
spared. Furthermore, clemency on your part, 
I feel sure, will meet with the warm approval 
of the peoples of India and Islam. It will also 
accord with the historic tradition of Egypt 
which gave asylum to the Jews in earlier cen- 
turies when also they were the victims of 
persecution in Europe. Fraternallytand re- 
spectfully. 
Dr. Syup Hossain. 


Mr. President, I was very happy to sign 
this appeal. On January 15 I raised the 
question of the complete censorship 
which surrounded the trial in Egypt, 
which prohibited the publication of one 
werd of what the two young men said 
were the motives which drove them to 
their desperate act. The trial lasted for 
7 days, 6 of which were taken up by the 
defense. These included long hours in 
which the two accused made lengthy 
personal statements. All we know now 
is that the two young men are to be 
hanged, but as yet, even after the verdict 
has been passed, the American corre- 
spondents in Cairo have been prevented 
from cabling about the trial to their 
newspapers. -So incensed were the 
American correspondents that they 
elected a special delegation which pro- 
tested to the authorities in Cairo and 
asked permission to cable the arguments 
of the defendants, but this was denied. 
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Mr. President, it is a problem of ele- 
mentary justice, not only toward the two 
youths; it is a problem of elementary 
justice in the interests cf the tormented 
Hebrews of Europe, that the whole story 
be told; that their tragic situation and 
the callousness of the British Colonial 
Acministration which slams the doors of 
Palestine in the face of these people and 
which has led to the dark, despairing 
act of the two youths, be brought to light 
for world judgment. 


Mr. President, I wish to appeal to Mr. 
Churchill, the Prime Minister and leader 
of our great ally, not only to exereise 
compassion and mercy in this particular 
case, but to delay no longer the abroga- 
tion of the present British policy in 
Palestine which he himself so bitterly 
and strongly condemned in 1939, when 
it was first announced by the late arch 
avreaser, Neville Chamberlain, and 
which is directly responsible for the 
tragic death of Lord Moyne, as it is di- 
rectly responsible for the tragic death of 
hundreds of thousands of innocent He- 
brew men, women, and children in 
Europe. 

LIBERATION OF AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
LUZON 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. resident, this 
morning the office of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army of the United States has 
announced the liberation, under the di- 
rection of General MacArthur, of several 
hundred Americans who have been pris- 
oners of war of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. Several of the boys liberated were 
from my State of New Mexico, several 
thousand of our New Mexico boys hav- 
ing been made prisoners by the Japanese 
in their conquest of Luzon. Surely the 
American people are entitled to rejoice 
in this announcement, and to entertain 


the hope that in the near future the 


other American youths who are now 
prisoners will also be liberated. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD D. McKIM, JR.— 
KILLED IN ACTION 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I beg 
the attention of the Senate for 2 min- 
utes while I read into the Recorp a 
letter which I think will mean much to 
the people of America, as it is an ex- 
ample of what has happened a great 
many times, not only in the one city 
where we are today, but in many of the 
arge cities, and in many of the smaller 
places, reaching into every section of our 
land. ‘The letter refcrs to the loss ci a 
son in service. 

Mr. President, it happens that this let- 
ter was written by a major general in 
the Marine Corps to tne father of a 
boy who was killed in action. I am 
proud to have the opportunity of read- 
ing this letter into the Recorp this morn- 
ing, not only for the reasons I have 
stated, but for the further reason that 
the father to whom the letter wes ed- 
dressed was a close associate and buddy 
cf the Vice President of the United 
States in the First World War. 

With the Senate’s permiss:cn, I should 
like to read the letter into the Recorp. 
It is addressed to Mr. Edward D. McKim, 
Sr., 750 North Fairacres Road, Omaha, 
Nebr., is signed by Maj. Gen. G. B. 





Erskine, United States Marine Corps, and 
is as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARINE CoRPs, 
MIEADQUARTERS, 
THIRD MarINE DiIvIsION, 
FLEET MARINE FORCE, 
CarE OF FLEET Post OFFICE, 
San Francisco, January 3, 1945, 
Mr. Epwarp D. McKim, Sr., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

My Dear Mr. McKim: I have just learned 
that until now you have never received a 
letter from your son’s commanding officer, 
and I should like to tell you how sorry I am 
that there has been so long a delay. May I 
extend my deepest sympathy to you in the 
great loss you have suffered; your boy was a 
splendid officer, and you have paid a heavy 
price for our victory at Guam. 

Your son’s company commander was killed 
within a few days of Edward’s own death, 
but I have talked this morning with a num- 
ber of men from his platoon who were with 
him constantly until the end. He landed 
shortly after H-hour on the 21st of July; the 
beach at that time was under intense fire, 
much of it from a group of three caves 
which the Japanese had heavily fortified. 
Your son gathered his platoon and proceeded 
to eliminate these positions one by one; his 
prompt, skillful, and courageous ection 
doubtless saved us many casualties during 
the unloading operations along the beach. 

The following day, as his company moved 
up into the line, your son was struck in the 
arm by a mortar fragment. It was a pain- 
ful wound, but he refused to be evacuated 
and continued to lead his platoon through- 
out the days and nights of bitter fighting 
that followed. Once, when the Japanese had 
succeeded in penetrating our lines, he organ- 
ized and led a counterattack which restored 
our positions. 

By the 26th of July Edward’s platoon had 
suffered heavy casualties, together with the 
rest of the company, but they hed held fast 
against countless attacks and steadily pushed 
the Japanese back. That afternoon the men 
were ordered to dig in for the night and 
organize a defensive position. The sector 
was quiet at the time, and about 4:30 a. m., 
your son walked about 50 yards forward of 
the lines to inspect the stringing of some 
barbed wire. A few minutes later a machine 
gun opened fire from the left, wounding your 
boy. He was carried back to our lines and 
died almost at once, only a few minutes after 
he had been hit. I believe the end came too 
quickly for him to suffer. 

Everyone to whem I have spoken has 
praised the care he took of his men, his 
coolness in action, and his fine leadership. 
He was determined, above all, to do his duty, 
and there can be no doubt that he did so 
splendidly. He will serve as an example to 
us all in our future battles, and his name 
will not be forgotten. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
G. B. ErskKINE, 
Major General, 
United States Marine Corps. 


Mir. President, I wish it were possible 
thus to acknowledge the sacrifice that 
each and every one of the hundreds of 
thousands of lads is making, but this 
serves as an example of what they are 
doing, and because of the close connec- 
tion of the lad’s father to Vice President 
TrRuMAN, I am glad to have had the op- 
portunity to read the letter into the 
REcorRD. 


CCNTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY— 
MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a motion made 
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on January 29 by the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCannan] to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate from fur- 
ther consideration of Senate Resolution 
17, which the clerk will report by title. 

The Cuter CLerK. A resolution (S, 
Res. 17) continuing the authority for 
investigation of the alcoholic beverage 
industry and increasing the limit of ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the motion be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion will be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The Chair announces that morning 
business is now concluded. 


MOTION TO PROCEED TO THE CONSIDER- 
ATION OF EXECUTIVE BUSINESS 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, the 
moticn is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive 
business should be rejected, would it then 
be in order to move to proceed to the 
consideration of the George bill, or any 
other legislation on the Legislative Cal- 
endar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Chair 
thinks it would be. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from North Caro< 
lina [Mr. BaILey], 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. PEPPER, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken on the pending motion, 
and in connection with the nomination 
of Mr. Wallace and the so-called George 
bill, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement re- 
leased by me to the press. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

The President was given his fourth man- 
date from the people last November. Henry 
Wallace was one of the many issues of tne 
Presidential campaign. The country was on 
notice that in the event of his reelection the 
President intended to elevate Mr. Wallace to 
a place of high responsibility to assist in 
carrying forward the economic and social 
policies which the President had promised. 

The action which the President has now 
taken and the nomination of Mr. Wallace 
which is now before the Senate should occae 
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sion no surprise. It is but the natural course 
of events. The question now arises as to 
whether the Senate shall undertake to exert 
its veto power over the President’s choice. 

I have always adhered to the view that the 
selection of the members of his Cabinet is 
the personal prerogative of the President; 
that he should be free to select his own 
counselors and advisers without congres- 
sional interference unless the person of his 
choice was manifestly unfit, by reason of 
mental incapacity or moral delinquency. 

I recognize, of course, the responsibility 
imposed on all Members of the Senate by 
the constitutional provision that Presiden- 
tial appointees to certain offices, including 
members of the Cabinet, shall be subject to 
senatorial consent and confirmation. It is 
not for the Senate to exercise veto power over 
Presidential nominations for the Cabinet ex- 
cept for the gravest causes. Approval, in 
the constitutional sense, of the President’s 
appointment by no means implies commen- 
dation of the President’s choice or concur- 
rence in the views of the appointee. 

With respect to Henry Wallace, his in- 
tegrity is not challenged. He has had previ- 
ous service as a Cabinet officer—as Secretary 
of Agriculture. He has been the nominee of 
the Democratic Party for the Vice Presidency 
of the United States, elected by the people 
to that office, and served out his term. At 
no time has there been any serious criticism 
of his conduct or service. 

It is his social and political philosophy 
that is now called into question—his ideas 
plus the question of his business capacity 
and sagacity. These are matters that lie 
within the province of the President and 
for which he must accept full responsibility. 
I am not disposed to refuse to accede to the 
President’s choice of Mr. Wallace, regardless 
of my personal disagreements with scme of 
the ideas that he has expounded. I shall 
vote for his confirmation. 

The question of the divorcement of the 
R. F. C. and its many subsidiary lending 
agencies from the Department of Commerce 
stands on a totally different footing. It is 
a matter of governmental organization, the 
determination of which is preeminently a 
prerogative of Congress, the legislative branch 
of the Government. 

The merger into the hands of a single in- 
dividual, first, of the power and duties and 
heavy responsibilities that are implicit in 
the headship of any of the regular depart- 
ments of the Government, and second, the 
enormous power and responsibility and ad- 
ministrative labor that attaches to the head- 
ship of the Federal Loan Agency, is a dan- 
gerous arrangement that invites bad manage- 
ment by reason of the multiplicity of tasks. 
It is not a question of personalities. It isa 
question of efficiency and sound placement 
of responsibility in governmental adminis- 
tration. 

The transfer of the Federal Loan Agency 
to the Department of Commerce that was 
done by Executive order, and with one man 
holding both posts, was a mistake. It ought 
never to have been done. The bill now be- 
fore the Senate offered by Senator Grorcre 
does no more than seek to correct this mis- 
take and prevent its repetition. A bill to do 
this is long overdue. 

I believe this measure should be enacted 
and I intend to vote for it regardless of 
whether the pending nomination of Mr. 
Wallace is confirmed, rejected, or withdrawn. 
I believe that this measure should be en- 
acted and the R. F. C. and its subsidiaries 
restored to the status of a separate agency 
of the Government, regardless of who may 
hereafter be appointed by the President to 
head the agency. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Battey] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
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executive business. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Sena‘or from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
If he were present he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Bat] is absent be- 
cause of illness. If he were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gtass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RADcLIFFE! is detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
MeEaD] is detained in a committee meet- 
ing. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Moses], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacNER], and the Senator from 
Montana {[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from New York 
[Mr. Meap and Mr. WacNerR] and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TAFT (after having voted in the 
affirmative). I change my vote to 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Bailey George Revercomb 
Bankhead Gerry Robertson 
Bridges Gurney Scrugham 
Brooks Eawkes Smith 
Buck Hickenlooper Stewart 
Bushfield Hoey Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Jchnson, Calif. Tobey 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Tydings 
Capehart McCarran Vandenberg 
Canper McClellan Wherry 
Connally McKellar White 
Cordon Millikin Wiley 
Donnell Moore Willis 
Ferguson O'Daniel 

NAYS—43 
Aiken Hill O'Mahoney 
Austin Johnston, S.C. Overton 
Barkley Kilgore Pepper 
Bilbo La Follette Russell 
Brewster Langer £a!tonstall 
Briggs Lucas Shipstead 
Burton McFarland Taft 
Chavez McMahon Taylor 
Downey Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
Eastland Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Ellender Mitchell Tunneill 
Fulbright Morse Walsh 
Green Murdock Wilson 
Guffey Murray 
Hayden Myers 

NOT VOTING—1l11 

Andrews Hatch Reed 
Ball Mead Wagner 
Chandler Moses Wheeler 
Glass Radcliffe 


So Mr. BarLey’s motion to proceed to 
the consideration of executive business 
was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. TAFT. I move that the vote by 
which the motion was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Chair recognized the 

enator from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio desires to make his 
motion to reconsider, I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

fr. TAFT. Mr. Presiccnt, I move that 
the vote be reconsidered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I second that motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like the Senator to understand 
my viewpoint about the matter. I in- 
tended to move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the George bill, in 
view of the defeat of the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Baitey]. Therefore, I insist on the right 
to make that motion at this time, having 
been recognized by the Chair, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Senator 
yielded to me for the purpose of making 
the other motion, and I made the other 
motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair in- 
forms the Senator from Chio that he is 
not precluded from making that motion 
at any time. 

The Chair recognized the Senator from 
Kentucky. Unless he yielded for that 
purpose, he still has the floor. 


ADMINISTRATION CF CERTAIN GOVERN- 
MENT LENDING AGENCIES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the George bill, Senate bill 
375, Calendar No. 27. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill wiil 
be read by title. 

The Curer CierK. A bill (S. 375) to 
provide for the effective administration 
of certain lending agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that motion, Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York |Mr. WaGNER]. 
I understand that on this vote he would 
vote as I am about to vote, and therefore 
I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I neglected to an- 
nounce, when the name of my colleague 
LMr. Hatcu] was called, that he is un- 
avoidably detained. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea.” Let me add that 
if he had been present when the vote was 
taken on the motion of the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. BarLey], he would 
have voted “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The ‘junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] is absent on 
account of illmess. If he were present 
and were permitted to vote, he would 
vote “yea.” 
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Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia |[Mr. Gtiass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness, 

he Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
RaDc.iFFE! is detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Meap! is detained in a committee meet- 
ing. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
H:tcu] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Florida (Mr. An- 
rrews], the Senator from North Dakota 
| Mr. Moses], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaGNER], and the Senator from 
Montana |[Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
avsent. 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—83 
Aiken Green Myers 
Austin Guffey O’Daniel 
Bailey Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Hawkes Cverton 
Barkley Hayden Pepper 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Reed 
Brewster Hili Revercomb 
Bridges Hoey Robertson , 
Briggs Johnson, Calif. Russell 
Brocks Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Scrugham 
Eurton Kilgore Shipstead 
Bushfield La Follette Emith 
Butler Langer Taft 
Byrd Lucas Taylor 
Capehart McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chavez McFarland Tobey 
Connally McKellar Tunnell 
Cordon McMahon Tydings 
Donnell Magruson Vandenberg 
Downey Maybank Walsh 
Eastiand Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Mitchell White 
Ferguson Moore Wiley 
Fulbright Morse Willis 
George Murdock Wilson 
Gerry Murray 
NAYS—2 
Stewart Thomas, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—10 

Andrews Hatch Wagner 
Ball Mead Wheeler 
Chandler Moses 
Glass Radcliffe 


So the motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 375) to provide for the effective ad- 
ministration of certain lending agencies 
of the Federal Government, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Federal Loan Agency, created 
by section 402 of the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. I under authority of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1939, shall continue as an 
independent establishment of the Federal 
Government and shall continue to be admin- 
istered under the direction and supervision 
of the Federal Loan Administrator in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
Executive Order 9071, dated February 24, 
1942, transferring the functions of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency to the Department of Com- 
merce, had not been issued. 

Sec. 2. All powers, functions, and duties of 
the Department of Commerce and of the 
Secretary of Commerce which relate to the 
Federal Loan Agency are hereby transferred 
to the Federal Loan Agency to be adminis- 
tered under the direction and supervision 
of the Federal Loan Administrator. 

Sec, 3. The wunexpended balance of the 
funds made available to the Secretary of 
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Commerce by Public Law 365, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved June 28, 1944, for admin- 
istrative expenses of: supervising loan agen- 
cies, shall be transferred to the Federal Loan 
Agency to be used for the administrative 
expenses of that Agency. 

Sec. 4. No functions, powers, or duties shall 
be transferred from the Federal Loan Agency 
under the provisions of title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, or any other law unless 
the Congress shall otherwise by law provide. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The qucs- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
reported by the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on page 
4, line 6, after the word “agency”, I offer 
to amend the committee amendment by 
inserting the following: “(together with 
the respective personnel, records, and 
rreperty, ircluding office equipment, re- 
lating to the exercise of such powers, 
functions, and cuties).” The amend- 
ment is merely to make clear what other- 
wise might not be clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Georgia to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now recurs on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, to 
which the bill was referred and which 
has reported it favorably, I think it is 
appropriate for me to make a brief state- 
ment. 

It will not be necessary to go into the 
matter eat any great length. The text 
of the bill is simple, and its meaning is 
clear. I think that the passage of the 
bill is of great importance. I question 
whether there will be any great amount 
of opposition to it. The committee con- 
ducted thorough and interesting hear- 
ings upon the bill, and heard from its 
author, from Hon. Jesse Jones, and from 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace. There was some 
demand for further hearings, but the 
committee felt that the matter had been 
very thoroughly thrashed out, and so it 
reported the bill. 

The objective of the bill is to take away 
from the Department of Commerce 
those agencies headed by the R. F. C, 
which have been chiefly described as 
the lending agencies. The bill would by 
no means affect all the lending agen- 
cies of the Government, but only those 
agencies which were transferred either 
in actuality, or by virtue of their func- 
tions, by the President under the First 
War Powers Act. The bill would estab- 
lish them onee again as independent 
agencies, and would separate once again 
the Federal Loan Administrator from 
association with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, which essociation was authorized 
by the President. 

With that statement, Mr. President, I 
believe it is appropriate for me to yield 
to the author of the bill, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GrorceE], and ask 
him to express his views to the Senate. 
He did so with very great eloquence be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not 
care to go into an extended discussion of 
the bill because, by its terms, it is simple 
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and easily understandable. For the pur- 
pose of illustrating my good faith in 
introducing the bill, I merely invite ct. 
tention to certain facts which cre 
extraneous to the record. 

I am aware that in some quarters, 
which are ill-advised and uninformed, a 
motive far different from that which I 
have had in mind has been ascribed to 
me in the introduction of the bill. It so 
happens that I was invited to sit in at 
the earliest conference of citizens and 
legislators which was held and which 
recommended and, in a measure, out- 
lined the _ original Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. As every 
Member of this body knows, that oc- 
curred under the administration of Mr, 
Hoover at a time when there was increas- 
ing unemployment. There was an in- 
ability or an unwillingness on the part 
of bants to extend credit, and a collapse 
of business was threatened. Following 
the conference to which I have referved, 
there was introduced the bill which be- 
came the _ original Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. That act has 
been, of course, greatly expanded in the 
years since its enactment. However, its 
primary purpose has remained the same 
throughout its history. Certain amend- 
ments were made to the organic act itself 
in order to take care of unusual situa- 
tions such as floods, destruction by 
cyclones, hurricanes, and other like 
catastrophes. 

When the Reorganization Act of 1939 
was passed the President was authorized 
by that act to transfer by order the func- 
tions of agencies of the Government, and 
he issued Reorganization Plan No. I. 
That was in April 1939. Section 402 of 
that plan create: the Federal Loan 
Agency, and brought it, as well as certain 
other corporations associated with or 
subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. By the terms of the Re- 
organization Act of 1939 the plan would 
have become law in any event after it 
had been on file with the Congress for 60 
legislative days unless in the meantime 
some affirmative act had been taken 
amounting to a disapproval of the order 
by the Congress; but on June 7, 1939, the 
President himself approved Public Res- 
olution 20, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
which provided that plan No. I should 
take effect July 1, 1939. 

It will be recalled by Members of the 
Senate who were then in service that a 
resolution had been passed authorizing 
the holding of two offices, to wit, the 
office of Administrator of the loan agen- 
cies and the Department of Commerce 
by one and the same person, to wit, Jesse 
H. Jones, but with the provision that 
only one salary, namely the salary pro- 
vided for the Secretary of Commerce, 
should be received by him. At that time 
there were some of us who doubted the 
wisdom of permitting the two offices to 
be held by one and the same person, 
There was some discussion on the floor 
and in committee on that resolution, but 
upon the assurance that it would not 
serve as a precedent for future legislative 
action no opposition was actually offered. 
I may say, Mr. President, that some of 
us who doubted the wisdom of the ac- 
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tion taken at that time have subsequent- 
ly given study to this matter. 

Now I call attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the special committee of 
which the junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] is chairman has had under 
study for some time the agencies of gov- 
ernment, particularly the corporations 
created by the Congress and authorized 
by the Congress, and some legislation has 
been under study and, I may say, is in 
course of preparation. 

It was believed by that committee— 
and I am a member of it—that many of 
the agencies were operating under very 
loose authority and without necessary 
legislative safeguards, restrictions, and 
limitations. Therefore, I had given 
study to this matter long prior to the 
opening day of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. It had again occurred to me, and 
had been under consideration by me, that 
it would be advisable to introduce a bill 
to separate and to return to the admin- 
istrator of the Federal loan agencies the 
various functions and organizations 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce by the President under Executive 
order under date of February 24, 1942, 
under the First War Powers Act. Actu- 
ally the then Secretary of Commerce was 
acting as the Administrator of the loan 
agencies and, of course, as Secretary of 
Commerce; but, for some reason, the 
President issued his Executive order 
transferring the R. F. C. and certain 
loan agencies enumerated in Plan No. I 
under the Reorganization Act to the De- 
partment of Commerce. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill is designed to accomplish 
exactly what I think should have been 
permitted to remain as the legal status 
of these several loan agencies from the 
beginning. 

I do not think it necessary to enter into 
a long discussion, because I am quite 
sure that all Senators have examined 
the various loan agencies, are familiar 
with the tremendous scope and power of 
those agencies, and have given consid- 
eration to the return of those agencies, 
all created by the Congress, to an agency 
directly responsible to the Congress and 
which can be reasonably controlled by 
the Congress itself. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Georgia yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
call the Senator’s attention to the lan- 
guage in the report on page 5. At the 
end of the second paragraph on that 
page it says with respect to the powers 
which have been granted the R. F. C. and 
which may be granted in the future: 

The greater the necessity for the exercise 
of extraordinary powers the greater becomes 
the responsibility of Congress for bringing 
the exercise of those powers more imme- 
diately under its scrutiny, and only by such 
action can the Congress discharge its direct 
responsibility for the Nation’s welfare. 


Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
would care to make any comment as to 
whether or not the bill now before the 
Senate establishes any procedure where- 
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by greater scrutiny by Congress can or 
will be exercised of this agency? 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the bill does not, except that it 
takes the necessary first step, as I think, 
to return these agencies to an independ- 
ent status, subject, of course, to such 
legislation as the Congress may enact. 

I may explain, if the Senator will per- 
mit me, that I did not include what I 
believe to be very pertinent provisions in 
the bill, because I was of the opinion 
that the Commerce Committee, not being 
a legislative committee which could con- 
sider the various loan agencies or which 
had initially considered the loan agen- 
cies, should not be asked to go into the 
question of prescribing additional limi- 
tations or restrictions on these agencies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I recognize the 
soundness of that view, but I desire to 
ask the Senator whether it is his opinion 
that Congress should now consider, 
through the proper committee, the impo- 
sition of regulations and control whereby 
the Congress can exercise a greater 
degree of direction over the activities of 
these loaning agencies? 

Mr. GEORGE. I certainly do; I think 
it is imperative; and I may say that the 
Senator from Vermont, I believe, and the 
Senator from Virginia have both pre- 
sented me with amendments which 
would subject the R. F. C. and the various 
other loaning agencies to the scrutiny of 
the Comptroller General and require the 
Comptroller General to make an annual 
report. So far as I am concerned, I 
would not resist that type of an amend- 
ment even on this bill, but in the first 
instance I did not think it proper to ask 
the Commerce Committee to give con- 
sideration to the organic act of any one 
of the loan agencies, the Commerce Com- 
mittee not having jurisdiction over 
them, but it did have, I think, clearly, 
jurisdiction over the Department of 
Commerce and over what should go into 
or be kept out of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest that the 
adoption of any amendment or any pro- 
vision which would extend to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office the power to audit 
the R. F. C. would not of itself provide 
Congress with the supervisory powers 
which, in my judgment, Congress should 
exercise. 

Mr. GEORGE. Not at all; I did not 
mean to say it would be exhaustive. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
Senator did not. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the amendments 
themselves contemplate a pretty rigid 
scrutiny by the Comptroller General, 
with a report to the Congress at stated 
periods, which would presuppose at least 
congressional scrutiny of the agencies. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will permit me, I wish merely 
to say that, in my judgment, this whole 
incident, and the pending bill particu- 
lary, present a challenge to the Congress. 
There can be no doubt that Congress has 
allowed these vast powers to gather 
around the R. F. C. in a manner which 
I am sure was not understood in its ag- 
gregate until the hearings upon the bill 
were conducted. If Congress now, hav- 
ing full knowledge of the vast powers 
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over our entire system which are vested 
in the R. F. C. and its affiliated organiza- 
tions, should permit this matter to drift, 
it would be a very sad day, in my judg- 
ment, both for the Congress and for the 
country. 

Mr. GEORGE. I fully agree with the 
Senator. I have no doubt that the 
members of the committees having legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the agencies 
themselves will take appropriate steps to 
tighten the control of the Congress over 
the agencies. 

Mr. President, I have now said all I 
cere to say regarding the merits of the 
bill. I merely wish again to emphasize 
the fact, which is a fact, that for some 
time I contemplated offering a bill of this 
character, which, but for the question 
of jurisdiction to which I have referred, 
would have been much more compre- 
hensive than the bill actually now be- 
fore the Senate. 

I do not believe any Cabinet officer 
should be given the vast powers which are 
granted under existing law and Execu- 
tive order to the Department of Com- 
merce. I say that for the reason that 
the Cabinet officer himself becomes the 
actual adviser of this body. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has an all-powerful 
voice in the making of taxes, the enact- 
ment of revenue acts. Every other de- 
partment sends in its opinions, as it 
should, of course, but it has a very strong 
influence in shaping and controlling the 
activities of Congress. 

I do not believe any Government offi- 
cer, I care not who he may be, should 
be clothed with this vast power, which 
so vitally affects the commerce, the in- 
dustry, the finances, and, indeed the 
whole business of the country, and can 
so certainly influence its social and 
political life, as the Department of Com- 
merce might today affect and influence 
our lives. 

I therefore believe that the Congress 
owes the duty to the American people of 
taking this initial step, to be followed by 
other effective steps to constitute these 
lending agencies by congressional action 
in such a way that the Congress can 
better scrutinize, control. and direct their 
affairs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement in 
view of the vote I shall cast on the bill, 
and my attitude on it. I feel that it is 
my duty to do so because I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency when the original Reconsitruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act was passed, 
during the Hoover administration. 

As we all know, at that time the eco- 
nomic condition of the country had 
come to a pass where credit was unavail- 
able from the ordinary sources of credit 
for legitimate business, for manufactur- 
ing industries, and for other purposes 
for which money is usually Icaned. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
set up to bridge that chasm, and to 
function largely where private lending 
agencies were unable to function. 

I do not have the act before me, but 
my recollection is that in the original 
law we provided that loans should be 
made with such security as practically to 
guarantee the repayment of the loans to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
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so far as security could do so. It was 
set up originally as a lending agency, 
the Congress recognizing that the Gov- 
ernment had sources from which to ob- 
tain money and credit which private 
institutions did not possess, or, if they 
possessed them, they were not in a posi- 
tion or were not willing to make the 
money available to the business world. 

Later the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act was amended, whereby the 
original rigidity of the security require- 
ment was somewhat modified to provide 
that such security should be exacted of 
the borrower as to make it reasonably 
sure that the loan would be repaid. 

I mention these things because. the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
not created as an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. It was created as a lending agency, 
with restrictions thrown around it by 
Congress itself so as to make it reason- 
ably sure that the money loaned would 
be repaid to the Government. That was 
regarded as wise, because the money 
loaned by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was obtained either by taxes 
collected from the people, or by loans 
made by the people to the Treasury of 
the United States, from which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in part 
got its money, the rest of it being ob- 
tained by issuing bonds guaranteed by 
the Government. So that it was the 
same thing in a different garb. 

The war came on, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was expanded, and 
Congress authorized the creation of sub- 
sidiary corporations, such as the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation, and the Defense 
Plants Corporation. Following the 
floods of 1937 I myself, in conjunction 
with the then Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Bulkley, introduced a bill creating the 
Disaster Loan Corporation, to make loans 
to those who had been damaged by the 
floods. 

When the war came on, of course, the 
functions of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries were in- 
evitably and inseparably connected with 
the war effort. The power of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries was expanded by Congress 
and by Executive order. That was in- 
evitable, but the time will come, if it is 
not now here, when Congress must con- 
sider the whole picture of the function 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and its subsidiary corporations. 
Congress, it seems to me, will be required 
to considef whether the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, by any revamping 
of the law itself, or by any expansion 
of the Corporation’s functions, or any 
adjustment or rearrangement of its fa- 
cilities shall become an agency for deal- 
ing primarily with social questions rather 
than financial questions, admitting the 
inability of separating the two in a sense, 
because every time a bank loans money 
to a borrower it creates a social situa- 
tion which may be to the advantage of 
the borrower or to his associates in busi- 
ness or to his employees. When we cre- 
ated the Disaster Loan Corporation for 
the benefit of the river valleys which 
had been devastated we undoubtedly af- 
fected the social welfare of people who 
were eligible to obtain loans and did 
obtain loans. But that was not the pri- 
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mary consideration. We made these 
loans through the Disaster Loan Corpo- 
ration because banks were not in a po- 
sition to do it, and because the terms 
of credit had to be a little more generous 
than a bank would be justified in giving. 

So that I myself, having gone through 
the history of the R. F. C. on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, take the 
position that we must at a very early 
date consider what function the R. F. C. 
and its affiliates are to perform in the 
post-war period. It ought not to be left 
to chance. I think we must consider 
legislation of that sort, and, so far as I 
am concerned, as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee which has 
jurisdiction over legislation affecting the 
loan agencies, I shall myself feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to urge at the earliest 
date that we decide what is to be the 
function of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and all its affiliates. 

Mr. President, I wish to say another 
thing. The President by order No. 1, 
under the Reorganization Act, as the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEoRGE] 
pointed out, set up the Federal Loan 
Agency. Mr. Jesse Jones was made the 
head of that Agency, The President de- 
sired to appoint Mr. Jones Secretary of 
Commerce. According to Mr. Jones’ 
statement in the hearing, he did not 
seek that appointment; he did not seek 
this double duty. Later on when it was 
again suggested, Mr. Jones replied—and 
as I recall he so stated in his testimony— 
that he could not hold both offices under 
the law. It was then that Mr. Jones 
was requested to take whatever steps 
were necessary to cause Congress to 
enact a law which would refer only to 
him by name, authorizing him, notwith- 
standing any law then in existence, to 
occupy the position of Secretary of Com- 
merce at the same time he occupied the 
position as head of the Federal Loan 
Agency. That was back in 1940. The 
measure was promptly passed by both 
Houses, and I dare say that Congress 
was induced to pass it largely because 
Congress felt that Mr. Jones had done 
a splendid job as head of the R. F. C. 
and other lending agencies, and that if 
he was to be Secretary of Commerce also. 
Congress did not wish him to be re- 
quired to give up the control of the lend- 
ing agencies. I believe that confidence 
of Congress was justified, for I think, and 
I am not at all hesitant in saying so, 
that Mr. Jones did a splendid, outstand- 
ing job as head of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and as head of the 
lending agencies after they were con- 
solidated and he was appointed Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lucas 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Kentucky yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. 
United States also felt the same way, as 
indicated by the verbiage in his letter 
to the Honorable Jesse Jones asking him 
to resign, did he not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President stated 
in his letter substantially what I have 
stated. 


The President of the 
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Mr. TOBEY. Exactly. I simply 
wanted the Senator to bring that out. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The President’s letter 
speaks for itself, and I agree with what 
the President Said concerning Mr. Jones’ 
record. I have repeatedly so stated here 
on the floor, and it has been my attitude 
in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
as every member of the committee knows, 

Two years ago the President issued an 
order transferring certain functions of 
the Federal loan agencies to the De- 
partment of Commerce or to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. I have forgotten 
whether the order transferred them to 
the Department or to the Secretary, but 
I believe to the Department of Com- 
merce. I am sure that in the Presi- 
dent’s opinion he had some good reasons 
for making that transfer, but I do not 
know what that reason was, because Mr. 
Jones, being both Secretary of Com- 
merce and the head of the Loan Agency, 
occupying both positions by the consent 
of Congress, was in charge of both, and 
it was like taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it into another of 
the same pair of trousers. 

Two years ago, Mr. President, I had 
occasion to express my opinion about the 
consolidation of the duties of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and also about the 
extra Vice Presidential duties of Mr. Wal- 
lace, who was at that time head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. During 
the rather unfortunate newspaper con- 
troversy between Mr. Jones and Mr. Wal- 
lace about the purchase of critical ma- 
terials, I was asked by a very high au- 
thority in the executive department of 
the Government what I thought about 
it, and I said what I thought, and I am 
going to repeat here what I said. I said 
that I believed that any man elected 
Vice President of the United States, the 
second highest office within the gift of 
the American people, ought to devote his 
entire time, so far as his official duties 
were concerned, to the performance of 
his duties as Vice President; that that 
was a full-time big man’s job if it was 
looked after properly, and that there- 
fore I did not believe the President ought 
to have made or ought to have retained 
Vice President Wallace as head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

I notice in the newspapers that the 
new Vice President has adopted that 
theory by saying that he is not going to 
do anything else except be Vice Presi- 
dent, and since his retirement from the 
office, the former Vice President, Mr. 
Wallace, has in a newspaper interview, 
announced that he does not believe the 
Vice President ought to be saddled with 
any other duties except the duties of the 
Vice President. So we all agree about 
that. 

At the same time I said I thought the 
job of being Secretary of Commerce was 
sufficiently important to occupy the en- 
tire time of any man. It is a Cabinet 
position. It isa high honor. That office 
deals with our industrial and commercial 
life, both domestically and internation- 
ally, and I believe that any man who is 
appointed to a Cabinet position, whether 
it be Secretary of Commerce or other 
Cabinet office, though the Secretary of 
Commerce was the position especially 
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under discussion, ought not to be “sad- 
dled,” if that is the proper term, and us- 
ing the quotation from the Vice Presi- 
dent, with another job as big or bigger 
than that of being Secretary of Com- 
merce. I thought that the Secretaryship 
of Commerce was a full-time big man’s 
job, and that being Administrator of the 
Federal lending agencies was also a full- 
time big man’s job, and that the two jobs 
ought not to be combined. That was my 
opinion 2 years ago; it is my opinion 
now, and that explains that my attitude 
respecting the George bill has not been 
induced by the appointment of Henry 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. President, I believe the George bill 
cught to be passed. I think it will be 
passed by the Senate by a very large 
majority, and I will say that I have every 
assurance from the other end of the 
Capitol that it will be taken up, if passed 
here, and promptly disposed of over 
there. What the President will do with 
it Iam not in a position to say, but that 
is not our particular concern at the mo- 
ment. In spite of the enthusiasm of 
those who think that as it is now con- 
stituted and created the R. F. C. and the 
Federal loan agencies, without any fur- 
ther enactment of Congress or without 
any restrictions, or without Congress 
charting the highway to be traveled by 
the R. F. C. and its affiliates, ought to 
constitute themselves, under present 
conditions, the sole and only post-war 
agencies for the doing of many things 
which we have in mind as necessary 
when the war shall end, I believe Con- 
gress would not be justified in sanction- 
ing such action. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he takes his 
seat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I wish to express my 
complete agreement, Mr. President, with 
the policy which the majority leader has 
just announced. 

I shall now ask the majority leader 
a question in order to satisfy a burning 
curiosity which exists on this side of the 
aisle. The majority leader is appearing 
in the Senate today with some covering 
over his left optic. A Democratic caucus 
was held this morning. None of the 
Senators on this side of the aisle were 
permitted to be present at that caucus. 
To satisfy the curiosity of some of us 
on this side of the aisle, I inquire of the 
Senator from Kentucky whether there 
is any connection between the condi- 
tion of his left optic and the Democratic 
caucus held this morning? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will answer the 
Senator frankly. If the Republican 
Members of the Senate had allowed us 
on this side of the aisle to sit in on their 
caucus held the other day respecting 
Henry Wallace, we would have recipro- 
cated by inviting them to sit in on ours. 

Mr. REED. None of our Senators 
appeared in the condition in which the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
appears today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope none of the 
minority members will ever appear on 
the floor of the Senate in the condition 
in which I appear at the moment. I 
probably look more like Dead-Eye Dick 
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than a United States Senator. 
ter.] 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky knows how deeply I sympathize 
with him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will explain to the 
Senator why I am wearing this patch. 
The Senator may recall that during 
December I had an ulcer on the cornea 
of my left eye, which healed, and I 
thought there would be no further diffi- 
culty. Ten days or 2 weeks ago it re- 
curred, and I had to resume my incar- 
ceration in the hospital. It has again 
healed, and I hope it will not again re- 
cur. However, the doctor told me that 
I ought to wear this patch on my eye 
to protect it from wind; and I thought 
I ought to wear it in the Senate. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
I wished to give the background of my 
position on the George bill, which I in- 
tend to support when it comes to a vote. 
I hope it will be enacted into law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall 
not trespass upon the time of the Sen- 
ate. While I have the greatest respect 
and deference for the views of Senators 
who are supporting the pending bill, in 
the present state of the record I am not 
in a position to be in accord with those 
ideas. Without taking the time of the 
Senate, therefore, and without endeavor- 
ing to repeat the sentiments which I feel 
on this subject, I ask unanimous consent 
that the minority views on the bill be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


MINORITY VIEWS ON S. 375 


As Mr. Wallace said in his testimony before 
this committee, it is obvious that the occa- 
sion for the introduction of S. 375 was the 
nomination of Mr. Wallace to be Secretary 
of Commerce by President Roosevelt. Fur- 
ther, as Mr. Wallace said in his testimony: 

“There are some who have suggested—per- 
haps in an effort to save my feelings or face— 
that this separation of the lending func- 
tions from the Commerce Department is de- 
sirable because of my alleged lack of experi- 
ence in such field. Let me say that this 
talk does not fool me or the American pub- 
lic. You know and I know that it is not a 
question of my ‘lack of experience.” Rather 
it is a case of not liking the experience I 
have.” 

Further in his testimony Secretary Wallace 
spoke of his own experience as follows: 

“For 8 years I was Secretary of Agriculture. 
During that period the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Rural Electrification Administration were 
under my supervision. During .that period 
these agencies loaned over $6,000,000,000. We 
made 11,500,000 separate commodity credit 
loans and 1,208,000 rural rehabilitation loans. 
We arranged the financing to permit 20,184 
tenant farmers to buy their own farms.” 

In addition to this experience as Secretary 
of Agriculture for 8 years, Mr. Wallace was 
Chairman of the Supplies, Priorities, and 
Allocations Board in the most critical period 
of the defense effort. Later Mr. Wallace did 
pioneer work in setting up the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. Mr. Wallace has traveled 
extensively through the United States, South 
America, Europe, and the Orient on behalf of 
the United States Government as Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mr. Wallace is 
admittedly one of the foremost students of 
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economics and political science in this 
country. 

As Vice President during the last 4 years 
he sat in the meetings of the President’s 
Cabinet; by virtue of his several positions 
he has been in intimate contact with the 
mobilization of the Nation's economy for the 
war effort. 

No question has been raised as to Mr. 
Wallace's integrity, his intelligence, his in- 
dustry, or his general competency. No sin- 
gle case of either bad administration, lack 
of foresight, or competence in the perform- 
ance of any of the very responsible duties 
which have been under his charge, has been 
pointed out by the opposition. Indeed, the 
opposition has referred to no subject, no 
book, no statement, nor act of omission or 
commission on the part of Mr. Wallace which 
gives rise to the bitter fight which is being 
made in the Senate to keep him from being 
Secretary of Commerce and having gen- 
eral supervision of the lending agencies of 
the Government in the same way that Mr. 
Jesse Jones has occupied the office of Sec- 
retary of Commerce and exercised those 
supervisory functions for the past 4 years. 

One cannot escape the conclusion, there- 
fore, that as Mr. Wallace further said in his 
testimony: 

“The real motive underlying these sugges- 
tions for stripping the Department of Com- 
merce of its vast financial power has, of 
course, nothing to do with my competence 
to administer these powers. The real issue 
is whether or not the powers of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
giant subsidiaries are to be used only to 
help big business or whether these powers 
are also to be used to heip little business 
and to help carry out the President’s com- 
mitment of 60,000,000 jobs. 

“In other words the question is really 
one of whether this committee, the Congress, 
and the American public want these enor- 
mous financial powers utilized and invested 
in free America—in a prosperous America.” 

The bill then presents the issue which Mr. 
Wallace posed in the question “Shall we ap-. 
proach the problems of peace with the same 
boldness of conception, the same courage and 
determination, as we have approached the 

roblems of war?” 

Mr. Wallace presents simply, courageously, 
and clearly the policies which he would pursue 
in the performance of the duties of Secretary 
of Commerce as they now exist. 

He takes as his premise the preservation and 
stimulation of free enterprise and the promo- 
tion of the well-being of all the people of 
America. He tells this committee that if he 
is confirmed as Secretary of Commerce with 
supervision over the lending agencies that he 
will administer the agencies in the spirit of 
those policies. To use Mr. Wallace’s own 
words: 

“For I can tell you here and now that if the 
R. F. C. is left in the Commerce Department, 
I will use its powers in the interest of all the 
American people.” 

And, Mr. Wallace says with equal candor: 

“If the Congress does not feel that the 
powers of the R. F. C. should be exercised in 
such a way as to further the objectives which 
I have set forth here, then I respectfully urge 
the Congress to take the R. F. C. out from 
under the control of the Commerce Depart- 
ment.” 

In his statement of policies, Mr. Wallace 
specifically enumerates the economic bill of 
rights embodied in the President's message to 
Congress as follows: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate food and clothing and recreation; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
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from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent 
home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and 
the opportunity to achieve and enjoy good 
health; 

“The right to adequate protection from the 
econcmic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 

Mr. Wallace then in his address to the 
committee commented upon and amplified 
the eight points in this bill of rights of 
the President, and disclosed his general views 
and ideas with respect to the implementa- 
tion of each of those points. Nowhere did 
Mr. Wallace intimate that he would exercise 
any authority which was not within the 
scope of the statutes governing the lending 
agencies now under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce. Nowhere did he 
question the necessity of having the ap- 
proval of Congress if he were to attempt 
to exercise any authority not now conferred 
upon the Federal lending agencies. In fact, 
unlike his predecessor, he stated that if he 
were in charge of the lending agencies he 
would come to the Congress and seek leg- 
isiation from the Congress permitting him 
to carry out the specific policies and projects 
which he thought were in the public in- 
terest and within the scope of the lending 
agencies generally. Specifically, in contrast 
to the policy of his predecessor, he stated 
that he thought the lending agencies should 
be subject to the audit of the Comptroller 
General and under the general supervision 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Wallace, therefore, far from manifesting 
any desire to ignore the statutes or the 
sentiments of Congress has shown every re- 
spect for the laws by which he would be 
governed in the administration of this agency 
and for the opinion of the Congress in the 
performance of his duties. 

ivot only did Mr. Wallace affirm his belief 
in private enterprise but the burden of his 
whole address to the committee was to show 
that the lending agencies properly employed 
could be a great bulwark to private enter- 
prise in the United States and in the world. 
He went further and set out specific sug- 
gestions as to how he would help private 
enterprise by making credit and capital avail- 
able for foreign trade, for small business 
and for new enterprises, and for the stim- 
ulation of the economy of those parts of the 
country which heretofore have not kept pace 
with the more favored regions of the Nation, 

The most severe critic of the former Vice 
President cannot find in his address to the 
committee one objectionable word, in our 
opinion. 

On the other hand, he shows an under- 
standing of our economy and the world econ- 
omy which is sorely needed in one who is to 
direct the agencies under the control of the 
Federal Loan Administration. He shows an 
understanding of the principles which must 
govern our foreign trade, of the economic sig- 
nificance of full employment and of the lack 
of full employment in this country. He shows 
an understanding of the necessity of the free 
flow of investment capital essential to the 
progress of the Nation. He grasps the signifi- 
cance of education and of health as the firm 
foundation upon which the Nation can be 
strong. 

Mr. Wallace made the statement to the 
committee that the first problem facing him 
was the winning of the war; second, the win- 
ning of the peace; and third, the providing 
of full employment for the people and ade- 
quate markets for the business and agricule 
ture of the Nation. 

Mr. Wallace proved himself to be a farsee- 
ing man by his efforts to build up stock piles 
of rubber as early as 1939, by the research 
program which the Department of Agricule 
ture carried on in the field of rubber produc- 
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tion while he was Secretary, and by his activi- 
ties in developing sources in South America 
for strategic and critical war material, even 
before the war. 

Few men who have ever appeared under 
similar circumstances have more courageously 
and candidly opened their minds to a Senate 
committee than did Mr. Wallace to this com- 
mittee. 

Why then the bitter opposition to Mr. Wal- 
lace? Why are Senators determined, even 
before Mr. Wallace is to be confirmed, to strip 
the office of Secretary of Commerce of these 
lending agencies? What is the alleged lack 
of experience and lack of confidence to which 
Senators refer without giving any indication 
to what they have in mind? Why are some 
Senators determined to prevent Mr. Wallace 
from being confirmed as Secretary of Com- 
merce with the lending agencies stripped from 


it? The only rational conclusion which one - 


can arrive at, is that those who would strip 
the Secretary of Commerce of the lending 
agencies which are now supervised by him, 
are opposed to what Wallace stands for and 
believes in and are opposed to the objectives 
which he has stated will guide him in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

We agree with Mr. Wallace and not with 
his opposition. We believe not only in Mr. 
Wallace’s integrity and his competence and 
his efficiency, but we believe also in the ob- 
jectives which Henry Wallace symbolizes. We 
believe in the America which Henry Wallace 
is trying to help build. We believe that the 
things Henry Wallace believes in are essen- 
tial to the maintenance and the growth of 
private enterprise in America. We believe 
that only if the office of Secretary of Com- 
merce and all the Federal lending agencies 
are administered in the spirit of what Henry 
A. Wallace believes in, and in the interest 
of furthering those policies Henry A. Wal- 
lace laid down to the committee, can we 
have a fully employed and a prosperous 
America. 

We believe that if Henry Wallace had 1 year 
of opportunity as Secretary of Commerce 
to direct the policies of the lending agen- 
cies now under that office, he would do it 
with such administrative competence and 
such wisdom of policy that it would meet 
with the overwhelming approval of the peo- 
ple of the Nation and of the Congress. 

Accordingly, we cannot conscientiously re- 
frain from saying that stripping the office 
of Secretary of Commerce of supervision of 
the lending agencies, if Henry Wallace is 
to be the incumbent of that office, would 
be a tragedy not for Henry Wallace but for 
America and to a considerable extent for 
the entire world. The Nation needs Henry 
A. Wallace in this place. The farmers need 
him. All businessmen, large and small, need 
him. Both labor and capital need him. The 
President needs him. The Congress needs 
him. ; 

The undersigned, therefore, earnestly hope 
that in its wisdom the Senate may not, either 
out of misunderstanding or out of any other 
motive, hurl a boomerang which will, pos- 
sibly missing its victim, come back to do 
greater harm in the long run to the people’s 
representatives and the people themselves. 

We oppose at this time, therefore, the en- 
actment of S. 375, 

CLAUDE PEPPER. 

‘THEODORE G. BILBO. 

JAMES M. MEAap. 

WarRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
January 31, 1945. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for the bill because I have always 
been in favor of scattering power as 
much as it can be scattered; but so far 
as the bill accomplishing any real pur- 
pose is concerned, I do not believe that 
it would accomplish any purpose what- 
soever, 
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The real difficulty with the R. F. C. is 
that its powers are grossly excessive. We 
gave unlimited power to the R. F. C. to 
go into any business having the remotest 
relation to the war—and that means any 
business. We gave it power to form cor- 
porations for that purpose. We gave it 
so many billion dollars that no one knows 
how many billion dollars it has. The 
laws are scattered through the books in 
such a manner that it is almost impos- 
sible to calculate the amount involved. 
I believe it has the power to borrow about 
$14,000,000,000 and relend it. It prob- 
ably still has about $5,000,000,000 that 
it can lend for any purpose whatsoever. 

When the bill which expanded it most 
came before the Senate for considera- 
tion in June 1940, former Senator Dana- 
her and I.opposed it. We succeeded in 
cutting down slightly the powers which 
were granted tothe R. F.C. The R.F.C. 
came before Congress in May 1941, and 
again we endeavored in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency to hold its 
powers down as much as we could, but 
we were overridden. Finally a sort of 
compromise was reached. 

The great difficulty in this whole sit- 
uation is that we have given too much 
power to the R. F.C. As to the distri- 
bution of powers, there is no reason in 
the world for this bill except the desire 
to limit Henry Wallace, so that although 
he may become Secretary of Commerce, 
he may not also exercise the powers of 
the R. F. C. There is no other reason 
for this bill. Obviously it would not have 
been introduced except for that purpose. 
Mr. Wallace recognizes that fact. In his 
testimony before the committee he rec- 
ognized that that was the only reason 
for the introduction of the bill. 

Members of the Senate feel that Henry 
Wallace is not competent to administer 
the R. F.C. It is not a question of his 
competency to administer the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the R. F. C. to- 
gether. The only possible reason for this 
bill is that many Senators have no con- 
fidence in Henry Wallace, because they 
do not believe in his philosophy, and that 
by taking this power away from him they 
can in some way limit him. I believe 
that is a vain effort, because under the 
First War Powers Act we have given the 
President power to transfer and con- 
solidate departments. ‘Tomorrow, the 
moment Mr. Wallace became Secretary 
of Commerce, the President could place 
in his charge the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, which has the export- 
import bank, which controls the United 
States Commercial Company, with a 
capital of $1,000,000,000. The day after 
that he could tell whoever was in charge 
of the R. F. C. to give the United States 
Commercial Company another $5,000,- 
000,000; and a man appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate 
could not well refuse to carry out such 
an order. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that the educational value of this 
nomination and all it has precipitated 
may make it opportune for the Congress 
to reconsider some of the vast grants and 
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transfers of power which the Senator 
has always questioned, and which I have 
always questioned? Perhaps Senators 
on both sides of the aisle who have given 
such enormous grants of power because 
of confidence in a man—which is a poor 
basis for legislation—may not be dis- 
posed to place some further restrictions 
on the powers both of the President and 
of other executive officers. 

Mr. TAFT. I hope that may be the re- 
sult; but that is not the result. Appar- 
ently the nomination of Mr. Wallace will 
be confirmed, if the Senate chooses so 
to vote, for the position of Secretary of 
Commerce alone, before any such recon- 
sideration can take place. I am quite 
confident that it would require a fairly 
long time. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation involves the whole problem 
of how far Government is to continue in 
the lending business in the post-war pe- 
riod. Thatis a very involved and difficult 
question. I doubt very much whether 
it will be decided in the next 6 months or 
the next year. I hope such a study may 
be undertaken. I hope the present situa- 
tion will promote the undertaking of such 
reconsideration, I believe we have 
reached the point where we could well 
repeal section 1 of the First War Powers 
Act, which was taken from the Overman 
Act of the First World War; but I do not 
believe that will be done. I have not 
seen any pressure on the part of the ad- 
ministration to cut down its own powers; 
and it is very difficult to organize against 
the administration to reduce its powers. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I believe we must 
distinguish between the administration 
and the Senate, in view of what is hap- 
pening here today. It seems quite evi- 
dent that a considerable majority of the 
Senate is disposed to take away some of 
the powers, or at least to prevent their 
transfer into the hands of the Secretary 
of Commerce. I think it is fair to point 
out that it was not possible, in the bill 
before the Commerce Committee, to go 
beyond what was done, because of the 
question of jurisdiction which is involved, 
and because the Commerce Committee 
clearly recognized that it had no right to 
enter the domain of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. But certainly 
there is afforded an illuminating illus- 
tration of what may now be possible in 
view of changed circumstances. 

Mr. TAFT. I can tell the Senator what 
would happen in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or any other 
committee, if a bill to limit the powers 
of the R. F. C., or otherwise reduce bu- 
reaucratic power were to be introduced. 
The chairman of the committeé, under 
pressure from the administration, would 
postpone hearings from month to month. 
Finally there would be hearings, and then 
the committee would not be called to- 
gether to act. In the end we might ac- 
complish some results; but, as a practical 
matter, up to this time, at least, Congress 
has not taken away any powers that I 
know of. It is a very difficult thing to do 
practically. 

When the price control bill comes up 
it will be pointed out that the post-war 
period is just as important as the war 
period, that it is still an emergency 
period, and that it will be a difficult mat- 
ter. 
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I do not say it should not be done. I 
only say that, so far as we are con- 
cerned now, and in view of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce, what we are attempting to do is 
wholly vain unless we do what the Sen- 
ator from Maine has suggested, namely, 
unless we repeal the War Powers Act, for 
Mr. Jones himself appeared twice before 
our committee, and said the R. F. C. 
does not determine policy. He said, “If 
the War Department tells us to build a 
war plant, we build a war plant. If the 
Nav. Department tells us to build a Navy 
plant, we build a Navy plant. If the For- 
eign Economic Administration tells us 
to make a loan in South America, we 
make the loan; because,” he said, “we do 
not consider ourselves a policy-making 
organization.” 

It is true that Mr. Jones may have 
exercised a little restraint; he may have 
balked a little, and may have taken some 
matters to the President; but in the ulti- 
mate analysis, under present conditions 
the head of the RFC is obliged to accept 
the orders of the various departments 
which administer policy. So, if Mr. 
Henry Wallace had assigned to him, as 
he may have, the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, and if he directed the 
R. F. C. to make a loan for a pipe line 
in Arabia, I have no doubt whatever that 
under the existing Executive orders the 
head of the R. F. C. would feel obliged 
to make sich a loan. 

So far as the real purpose of the bill 
is concerned, namely, to deprive Mr. 
Wallace of powers which the Commerce 
Committee does not think he is qualified 
to exercise, I say that purpose is not 
effectuated by the bill. Every argument 
against the confirmation of the nomina 
tion of Mr. Wallace as R. F. C. Admin- 
istrator applies equally to the question of 
the nomination and confirmation of Mr. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is it not also true 
that if the country is under the danger 
of the malign influence of the views of 
Mr. Wallace, it would be perfectly pos- 
sible, regardless of whether he was in 
authority, for him to carry out those 
views if the President chose to use him 
in some such way as he has used Mr. 
Harry Hopkins, for Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
in Rome, has been announcing the for- 
eign policy of the administration and 
the changes which have occurred, al- 
though, so far as I know the nomination 
of Mr. Hopkins in any capacity has not 
come before the Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if I may 
correct the Senator, let me say that Mr. 
Hopkins’ name was before us. His name 
was presented to the Senate as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. His nomination was 
confirmed by a vote of 58 to 27. I think 
I can even tell the Senate the names 
of the Senators who voted against the 
confirmation of his nomination, namely, 
most of the Republican Senators and 
also the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeEorGcE], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr, Hix], the then Senator King of 
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Utah, and the late Senator Van Nuys, 
of Indiana. They voted against con- 
firmation of the nomination of Mr. Hop- 
kins, at that time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield to me, let 
me say that I was referring to Mr. Hop- 
kins in his present incarnation as sort 
of a combination of Rasputin and Colonel 
House and Svengali. SoI think it should 
be made clear that we are not in any 
way whatever eliminating the evil in- 
fluence Mr. Wallace has by his cefcat 
for any office, but rather we would con- 
tribute to the aspects of martyrdom 
which undoubtedly will earnestly be 
urged. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, apparently 
the Senator has a new argument for the 
confirmation of the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, 
namely, that although he is not compe- 
tent to exercise the broad powers of 
Federal Loan Administrator, he will be 
a martyr unless we confirm his nomina- 
tion. It seems to me that argument is 
wholly illogical. Certainly I never heard 
urged before the argument that we 
should confirm the nomination of a man 
to an Office, although he is incompetent, 
merely because if we do not confirm his 
nomination he will be a martyr. As a 
matter of fact, if Mr. Wallace becomes 
Secretary of Commerce he will sit in all 
Cabinet meetings at the White House. 
But the Federal Loan Administrator will 
not sit in those meetings and Mr. Wal- 
lace’s views as to what the R. F. C. Ad- 
ministrator will do will certainly be far 
more important in that position than 
will be the views of the man who may 
be made the Administrator under the 
set-up proposed by the pending bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first tc the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio has 
spoken about Mr. Wallace’s incompe- 
tence. From what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, I think it is evident that 
the question is not whether Mr. Wallace 
is incompetent. The proposition is that 
he is too competent; he is too able and 
too effective for the views which he 
holds. I realize that Senators may well 
differ with him respecting his views. 
But the question is not one of whether 
he is incompetent. If he were weak, 
if he were a bungler, if he had not been 
effective, if he had more or less failed 
and did not know how to do a job, and 
if his record did not show that he knew 
how to do a job, there would not be so 
much worry and so much distress and 
so much opposition about his nomina- 
tion. It is because he is effective that 
those who do not share his views oppose 
his being placed in a position in which 
they know he will be competent and 
effective from his viewpoint. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me in- 
quire whether the Senator is going to 
vote to take away from him the powers 
of the Federal Loan Administrator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to 
be perfectly frank with the Senator. I 
should like to see Mr. Wallace have the 
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loaning powers. I do not favor the pas- 
sage of the George bill, from the stand- 
point of taking away from Mr. Wallace 
- the loaning powers. Ihave been in pol- 
itics a long time, and I know there are 
times when it is necessary to make a 
virtue of political necessity. If I should 
vote for the George bill, it would only be 
because I am so anxious to see Mr. Wal- 
lace’s nomination as Secretary of Com- 
merce confirmed. I would do it because 
I knew that such a vote would be neces- 
sary in order to have Mr. Wallace’s nomi- 
nation as Secretary of Commerce con- 
firmed. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator recognizes 
that a majority of the Senate is unwill- 
ing to trust to Mr. Wallace the powers 
of the Federal Loan Administrator which 
have so long been exercised by Mr. Jones, 

Mr. HILL. I recognize that a major- 
ity of the Senate is unwilling to turn 
over to Mr. Wallace, effective and com- 
petent.as I believe him to be, the admin- 
istration of the lending agencies, holding 
the views he does. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on the 
question of the nomination and qualities 
of Mr. Wallace, I shall be glad to speak 
when the nomination is before the Sen- 
ate. Apparently the administration and 
Mr. Wallace himself are afraid to submit 
his name to the Senate on the question 
of nominating him as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator. That is the reason for the 
present proceedings. That is the reason 
for the refusal to go into executive ses- 
sion. It is the reason for the motion the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BarRKLEY] proposes to make, 
namely, to postpone for a month or more 
the question of the consideration of 
Mr. Wallace’s nomination. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I must say that 
what the Senator from Ohio said about 
the futility of proposing to amend the 
R. F. C. Act because of his anticipation 
of what the chairman of the committee 
would do, namely, that he would not 
hold hearings, compels me to state that 
it seems to me that it is well to bear in 
mind that the chairman of a committce 
is the servant of the committee. I do 
not think any chairman has the right to 
“sit” upon any bill which a majority of 
the committee desires to consider. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to interrupt him, let 
me say that I did not intend in any way 
to reflect on the particular. Senator who 
is chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. No. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wished to point out 
that the administration is far stronger 
in its control of the committees, in being 
able to block legislation, than it is in 
being able to force legislation of its own 
tnrough the Senate. That is always a 
natural situation. Questions and con- 
siderations of committee procedure are 
necessarily far more largely a question 
of organization. 

Mr. SHIFSTEAD. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. My only suggestion was 
that it is very difficult to put through a 
bill against the administration, even 
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though possibly when the bill comes to 
a vote on the floor of the Senate a ma- 
jority of the Senate is in favor of its 
passage. It is quite true that that should 
not be the condition, but it is the condi- 
tion in every legislative body, and usually 
the only chance there is to get at a 
proposition is when the majority party 
or the majority administration come to 
the Senate and request something. 
Then, of course, they must submit their 
proposition directly. I did not mean to 
reflect in any way on any particular 
committee chairman, but I simply refer 
to the condition of any legislative body. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, let me 
say that I understood that when I re- 
ferred to the chairmen of all committees, 
I do not think a chairman has a right to 
“sit” o na bill or on an amendment to a 
bill which has been referred to a com- 
mittee, if a majority of the committee 
desires to consider the proposed piece of 
legislation. So far as I am concerned, 
with the pending bill as it now stands 
I am not satisfied. To a considerable 
extent it means what the Senator from 
Ohio has said it means. I understand 
amendments are to be offered to place 
the R. F. C. organization under the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. That should 
have been done a long time ago. As the 
Senator from Ohio has said, the R. F. C, 
is not a policy-making organization, 
The policies are left to too many Toms, 
Dicks, and Harrys to handle and shovel 
out the funds. I am not sure that the 
bill should not be referred to the com- 
mittee for further study, and to rewrite 
it so as to safeguard not only the policy- 
making functions with respect to loans, 
but also to provide an independent audit 
by the General Accounting Office. Too 
many funds are shoveled out for many 
purposes. I doubt not the legality but 
the godd sense of allowing the War and 
Navy Departments to call for billions 
upon billions of dollars and having some 
department hand the money out to them. 
It seems to me to be a very haphazard 
way of doing business. Perhaps that is 
the reason there is so much waste in 
public funds tcdey. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
from Minnesota. I think we could well 
cancel perhaps four or five billion dol- 
lars of the R. F. C.’s loaning powers, but 
there would be strenuous opposition if 
such a proposal were made. 

Mr. President, I repeat that the real 
purpose of the bill obviously is to take 
away from Henry Wallace the powers to 
which reference has been made. I am 
willing to vote for the bill. I was the 
only Senator who expressed doubt when 
we passed the bill giving to Mr. Jones 
the right to exercise both powers. Never- 
theless, the functions are very similar, 
If we were to assign the R. F. C. to any 
department it would be to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. I shall vote for the 
bill only because I believe it to be wise 
not to repose too many powers in one 
man; but I think, withcut question, that 
the bill shows an entire lack of faith 
in the ability and philosophy of Mr, 
Henry Wallace. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
do not believe any human being, whether 
it be Mr, Wallace, Mr, Jones, or anyone 
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else, is qualified to handle all the money 
which is in the control of the R. FP. ¢, 
I think the power is altogether too great 
to entrust to any one individual. I am 
hopeful that some of the amendments 
which I understand will be proposed will, 
to a large extent, remedy the difficulty, 
but I still believe that the bill should go 
back to the Commerce Committee for 
entire revision of the policy which is in- 
volved. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
problem presented in the Commerce 
Committee was one of jurisdiction. All 
the grants of power under the R. F. C, 
were considered in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The only reason the 
pending bill came to the Commerce Com- 
mittee was that it proposed to take away 
powers now exercised by the Secretary of 
Commerce, over whom our committee has 
jurisdiction. But any attempt to invade 
a field which was not then occupied 
would have been an encroachment upon 
the jurisdiction of other committees, so 
I think the Senator from Georgia and 
the committee were entirely in accord. 
We could not go beyond the immediate 
objective of the George bill, which was to 
divorce the R. F. C. powers from the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. I understand the 
accuracy of what the Senator has said; 
but I think it would ke perfectly proper 
to send the bill back to the committee 
for revision, and to put in additional 
safeguards in order to protect the funds. 
To my mind it is unheard of that thirty 
or forty billion dollars should be handed 
out merely because someone in authority 
says “We must have $5,000,000 for this 
and $5,000,000 for that,” and Jesse Jones 
says, ‘““‘We must hand it out to them be- 
cause they determine policies and we 
only give them the money.” It seems 
to me that such a proposition is ridicu- 
lous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, there is 
printed and lying on the desk an amend- 
ment which I had intended to offer to the 
pending bill. The amendment would call 
for a simple audit of the agencies and 
corporations created by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. However, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has an 
amendment which would go considerably 
further than the one which I had in- 
tended to cffer, which calls for a simple 
audit of those agencies at the end of the 
year by the Comptroller General. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia is in better form and is more sat- 
isfactory than the one which I had in- 
tended to offer. I hope that the amend- 
ment which he is about to offer will be 
agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER] and myself I offer an amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. .The com- 
mittee amendment as amended has been 
agreed to. It will be necessary for the 
Senator from Virginia first to ask for re- 
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consideration of the vote by which the 
committee amendment as amended was 


agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the vote by which the 
committee amendment as amended was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it.is so ordered. The committee 
amendment as amended is before the 


Senate. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CierK. At the end of the 
committee amendment it is proposed to 
insert: 

Sec. 5. (a) The financial transactions of 
all Government corporations shall be au- 
dited by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The rep- 
resentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositaries, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians. The audit shall begin with the 
current fiscal year. 

(b) A report of each such audit for each 
fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be made 
by the Comptroller General to the Congress 
not later than January 15 following the 
close of the fiscal year for which such audit 
is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit of each corporation and 
shall include a statement (showing inter- 
corporate relations) of assets and liabilities, 
capital and surplus, or deficit; a statement 
of surplus or deficit analysis; a statement of 
income and expense; and such comments 
and information as may be deemed neces- 
sary to keep Congress informed of the oper- 
ations and financial condition of the several 
corporations, together with such recommen- 
dations with respect thereto as the Comp- 
troller General may deem advisable, includ- 
ing a report of any impairment of capital 
noted in the audit and recommendations for 
the return of such Government capital or 
the payment of such dividends as, in his 
judgment, should be accomplished. The re- 
port shall also show specifically every pro- 
gram, expenditure, or other financial trans- 
action or undertaking, which, in the opinion 
of the Comptroller General, has been carried 
on or made without authority of law. A copy 
of each report shall be furnished to the 
President and to the corporation concerned 
at the time submitted to the Congress. 

(c) The expenses of auditing the financial 
transactions of all Government corporations 
as provided in section 5 (a) of this Act may 
be paid out of appropriations to the General 
Accounting Office and appropriations in such 
sums as may be necessary are heréby author- 
ized for the purpose: Provided, That by 
agreement between the General Accounting 
Office and said corporation the expenses of 
said audit may be paid from funds of such 
corporation, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour has expired, 
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There being no unfinished business be- 
fore the Senate, the consideration of the 
bill which was taken up on motion earlier 
today will be continued. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I inquire of the 
Senator whether this amendment has 
been prepared in consultation with the 
Comptroller General or his office? 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that it has been. 

Mr. GEORGE, And it can be adminis- 
tered without undue interruption of the 
corporate functions of the various loan 
agencies? 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment does not 
cover, I will say to the Senator from 
Georgia,: any question involving the 
making of loans except to report to Con- 
gress any loans illegally made, but does 
cover the auditing of loans after they are 
made. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
auditing? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; it does not give the 
Comptroller General the right to deny 
the making of loans, but anything that 
is done that may be of an illegal char- 
acter, in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General, will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral would merely report to the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to in- 
quire if the auditing will cover the trans- 
actions which have taken place during 
the past several years? 

Mr. BYRD. No; the auditing is to start 
with the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. MURRAY. It would seem to me, 
inasmuch as the R. F. C. has not been 
subjected to audit or examination and 
has not been required to make any re- 
port, that the audit ought to cover trans- 
actions which have occurred during the 
past several years. 

Mr. BYRD. The R. F.C. has not been 


It simply covers the 


audited by the Comptroller General; it 


has been audited by competent auditors, 
and the reports, as I understand, are 
made at certain periods to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, but, be- 
cause of the confidential nature of some 
of the reports on account of the war, 
they have not been made public. 

Mr. MURRAY. Would the Senator be 
agreeable to having his amendment 
amended so as to make it apply to past 
transactions? 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that I would have no objection to that, 
but the R. F. C. was organized in 1930, 
and it would be a vast undertaking to 
audit all its transactions since that time. 

Mr. MURRAY. I suggest that the 
audit should not go back further than to 
cover the period of the war effort so as 
to include the loans and transactions 
during the past several years. I know 
of some loans which have been made in 
connection with which the facts would 
seem to indicate that there was a reason 
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why there should be an investigation 
and an audit. 

Mr. BYRD. So far as I am concerned, 
I would have no objection to it if the 
experts are available. I think the R. F.C. 
should have been audited from the very 
beginning. I 

Mr. MURRAY. I suggest that the date 
of the audit be fixed as of the corm- 
mencement of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AISEN. Would the Senator have 
any objection to making the provisions 
of the amendment applicable to the 
present fiscal year rather than waiting 
until the next fiscal year? 

Mr. BYRD. I think that is an excel- 
lent suggestion, and, after I make my 
statement, if the Senator will prepare 
the amendment he has in mind, I shall 
be very glad, so far as I am concerned, 
to accept it. 

Mr. AIKEN. In connection with the 
matter brought up by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray! it seems to me 
that the Comptroiler General would 
necessarily have to go somewhat into the 
past in order adequately to carry out the 
provisions of the amendment for the 
present, would he not? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. Many of 
the loans were made of course some time 
ago and are still outstanding. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator if he has a copy 
of his proposed amendment? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; I hand the Senator 
a copy. 

Mr. President, in exnlenction of this 
amendment I should like to state that 
there are 56 Government corporations, 
and that 20 of them are audited by the 
Comptroller General and 36 are not re- 
quired to be audited by law or have not 
submitted to audit by the Comptroller 
General. 

I should like first to read to the Sen- 
ate a list of the Government corpora- 
tions which are now audited: The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is audited; the 
Export-Import Bank is audited; the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is 
audited; the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation is audited; the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., is audited; the 
Federal Public Housing Authority is aud- 
ited; the Federal Sevings & Loan In- 
surance Co. is audited; the Federa 
Surplus Commodity Corporation is aud- 
ited; the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Institute of Inter-American 
Transportation; the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc., the Inter- 
American Navigation Corporation, Pren- 
cinradio, Inc., the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
United States Housing Corporation, the 
Virgin Islands Company, and the Wel- 
fare and Recreational Association of 
Public Buildings and Grounds, Inc., are 
all audited. The corporations men- 
tioned constitute the 20 which are now 
audited. 

It is proposed by this amendment to 
require that the other 36 corporations, 
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the names of which I am about to read 
shall be audited in the same way that 
every other agency of the Government 
is now required to be audited by gen- 
eral law. The 36 corporations include 
American President Lines, Ltd., Banks 
for Cooperatives, Cargces, Inc., Colonial 
Mica, Copper Recovery Corporation, De- 
fense Homes Corporation, Defense 
Plant Corporation, Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, Disaster Loan Corporation, 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Federal Home Loan Banks, Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, Federal Land 
Banks, Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, Metals Reserve Company, Panama 
Railroad Co., Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration, Production Credit Corpora- 
tions, Puerto Rico Cement Corporation, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
RFC Mortgage Company, Regional Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation, Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation, Rubber Reserve 
Company, Steel Recovery Corporation, 
Tennessee Valley Associated Coopera- 
tives, Inc. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, ap- 
parently, is audited, but the Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc., is 
not. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 
Mr. BYRD. I yield. 


Mr. HiLL. As I understand the Sen- 
ator’s amendment does not cover the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which is dif- 
ferent from the Tennessee Valley Asso- 
ciated Cooperatives. Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority is al- 
ready audited. 

Mr. HILL. Itis already audited under 
an act of Congress, as the Senator re- 
calls. I was wondering, as the Senator’s 
amendment is now drafted, whether 
there would be any danger of its lan- 
guage being construed to cover the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Has the Sena- 
tor given any thought to that? 

Mr. BYRD. I cannot conceive that 
there would be, for it is already audited. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is already audited 
under a special act of Congress. The 
Comptroller General, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the Congress really 
entered into an agreement for the audit- 
ing and how the audit should be made. 
I notice the Senator’s amendment pre- 
scribes certain details perhaps with ref- 
erence to the audit of the R. F. C. and 
its subsidiaries. I may say that I am 
in favor of the Senator’s amendment, 
but, not knowing its effect, I should not 
want to do anything to repeal, modify, 
or change the special T. V. A. Act. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that I understand the Comptroller Gen- 
. eral thinks that the audit of the T. V. A. 
is now satisfactory, and this amendment 
will leave it to his discretion as to what 
kind. of an audit shall be made. It does 
require, however, that every corporation 
be audited in accordance with the terms 
of the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. But it is the Senator’s 
opinion that the T. V. A. would not fall 
under the provisions of the amendment, 

Mr. BYRD. That is my opinion, un- 
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less the Comptroller General desired to 
utilize this amendment instead of the 
present law. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is the Senator from Vir- 
ginia aware of the fact that the man- 
agement and control of the Board of 
Economic Welfare, as it existed prior to 
the changes instituted 2 years ago, audit- 
ed their own accounts and were in full 
control of their finances without any 
outside agency, such as the General Ac- 
counting Office, having anything to do 
with it at all? 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Senator is 
correct about that. In addition to those 
corporations I have already mentioned 
as not being audited, the Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., is not audited, the United 
States Commercial Co., which is one of 
the corporations the Senator has just 
referred to, is not audited. Others are 
the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation, the War Damage Corpora- 
tion, the War Emergency Pipelines, 
Inc., the War Hemp Industries, Inc., War 
Materials, Inc., and the Warrior River 
Terminal Company. That is a list, Mr. 
President, of 36 agencies of the Govern- 
ment which have the power to make 
loans. The total authority of the various 
corporations, of which 20 are now audit- 
ed and 36 are not, is $33,207,000,000, as 
of March 31, 1944. Some of the authori- 
zations have been increased since that 
time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, let me add 
that the sum mentioned nowhere near 
represents the amount of money which 
these corporations handle in their pur- 
chase and resale, particularly at this 
time, of essential materials of war. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is entirely 
correct about that, because this is a re- 
volving fund. The great danger and 
menace of these corporations is that 
Congress authorizes certain corporations 
to borrow certain amounts. The funds 
have been used as revolving funds to be 
expended for other purposes. 

Let us take, for example, the R. F. C. 
The R. F. C. up to this date has actually 
loaned $45,000,000,000, from an original 
authority of about fifteen to sixteen bil- 
lion. In other words, it has pyramided 
three times by reason of the fact that 
the payments which come back to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
then loaned time and time again as often 
as they come back. 

Mr, AIKEN. Let me add again that 
these corporations have done an enor- 
mous business in buying and selling stra- 
tegic materials at one price and reselling 
to the Army, Navy, and Maritime Com- 
mission at a marked-up price, so that 
they have financed themselves by many 
hundred million dollars of additional 
sums, the aggregate of which nobody 
knows. I think the Senator will find that 
in the case of rubber alone the rubber 
which is sold by the Rubber Reserve Cor- 
poration—which controls all the rubber 
anyway—to the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission is marked up 1712 cents 
a pound above the price at which it is 
sold for civilian consumption. There 
have been witnesses before the Commit- 
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tee on Agriculture and Forestry who have 
testified that there is also a mark-up in 
the price of alcohol, and, for aught we 
know, there may be a mark-up in the 
price of steel and aluminum and every- 
thing else bought by these corporations 
and resold to the Army and Navy. 
Therefore, in effect, if they do not get the 
money they want from Congress, they are 
enabled to finance themselves from the 
appropriations to the Army, Navy, and 
Martime Commission, and no one in the 
Congress feels like objecting to the 
amounts which those agencies request. 
We have no control over that situation 
whereby subsidiaries of the R. F. C. buy 
at one price and can sell to the War 
Department at three times that price if 
they see fit to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mour- 
pock in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. ; 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the situation 
referred to by the Senator from Vermont 
is much more fortunate than one where- 
by the R. F. C. would make loans on 
such a plan that the Government would 
lose money rather than make money on 
the transaction. After all, this fund is 
not only to promote the war effort, but to 
aid business, and there is no reason why 
the Government should not make the 
loans on substantially the same lines as 
those on which private banks would make 
them. I know the Senator does not 
mean any criticism by what he has said, 
but I should much prefer to have profits 
shown as a result of the operations than 
to have a deficit shown because the loans 
were insecurely financed or poorly 
managed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it would be per- 
fectly possible to show innumerable cases 
in which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation made unfortunate loans to 
private industry, and then the War De- 
partment or the Maritime Commission or 
the Navy Department bought the plants 
on which the bad loans were made, at 
prices in excess of the value. So the De- 
fense Plants Corporation, which made 
the loan in the first place, is always in the 
black by reason of throwing loans over 
onto some other agency. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That may be true, but, 
taking the over-all picture, it is a good 
one. I have also read recently of many 
concerns going to banks to obtain capital 
in order to enlarge so that they could ful- 
fill Government orders and requests, and 
the banks would not agree to make the 
loans. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration would then make the loans and 
resell them at a profit to the very banks 
which refused the originalloans. So that 
the very magic of Mr. Jones’ name and 
his prestige in the business world has 
given loans a standing without which 
they would not have had any chance of 
being financed, if the Government had 
not first entered the field. Therefore, my 
interjection into this colloquy is only to 
compliment over-all good management 
of the concern, without endorsing each 
loan, because it has been conducted in 
such a way that the taxpayers, who put 
up the original sum, have not had the 
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sums they advanced depleted. That is a 
splendid picture, as against one showing 
that, whereas $17,000,000,000 might have 
been the initial fund, only $12,000,000,000 
remained, and the other $5,000,000,000 
had gone down the rat hole. So, while 
there may be a profit, if we are going into 
the business of financing private indus- 
try, we should never do it at a loss, unless 
in some extreme case of national defense, 
where there is no other alternative, and 
the necessities warrant it. 

Mr. BYRD. Ithank the Senator. One 
other policy has been. adopted with the 
corporations which, in my judgment, is 
unfortunate; that is, that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for example, is pay- 
ing subsidies out of a fund that is sup- 
posed to have been granted to the Corpo- 
ration for the purpose of lending. Of 
course, it is nonrecoverable. The R. F.C. 
has likewise paid very considerable 
amounts for subsidies which cannot be 
recovered. 

My judgment is that these corpora- 
tions should be confined strictly to their 
lending authorities, and not be permitted 
to make what is equivalent to an appro- 
priation, to be made out of funds pro- 
vided to these corporations for loans. 
The loans should be made on a busi- 
nesslike basis, and should be recoverable. 

In connection with what the Senator 
from Maryland has said, I should like to 
point out that the R. F. C. has only about 
one-half the lending capacity of these 
various corporations. When we speak 
of the corporations, our thoughts go to 
the R. F. C., which is the most gigantic 
banking organization the world has ever 
known, with facilities to borrow $17,- 
000,000,000, and then to reloan the funds 
as they are paid back, making them into 
a revolving fund: 

As a matter of fact, the other corpo- 
rations have in the aggregate about the 
same lending capacity as the R. F. C.; in 
fact, they have a little more. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for example, 
has a $3,000,000,000 lending capacity, but 
I see a billion.and a half more has been 
recommended, making it four and a half 
billion dollars. That in itself is one-third 
as large as the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation fund. 

Mr. President, of course my amend- 
ment in no way completes the obligation 
the Senate and the Congress have to 
restore to Congress the control over these 
vast appropriations. A proposal will 
shortly be presented by the Senator from 
Nebraska and myself in an attempt to go 
further and restore to the Congress the 
authority to control these corporations 
in an effective way so as not to interfere 
too much with their operations. That is 
very difficult legislation to prepare, but 
the pending amendment will secure for 
Congress information with respect to 
what these corporations are doing, which 
is not now fully available, and is very 
difficult to obtain. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to ask to 
make an interpolation dealing with the 
situation raised by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] and the Senator 
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Mr. President, will 
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from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] in connection 
with the discussion of this very matter. 
As the Senator from Virginia knows, I 
am in most cordial sympathy with his 
proposals, which provide for long-delayed 
auditing and accounting. 

There was in the course of a public 
discussion on the radio a challenge re- 
garding the so-called Dawes loan of $90- 
000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and the suggestion was 
made by one of the Members of this 
body that there was something irregular 
in connection therewith. In justice to 
Mr. Jesse Jones, who was the Administra- 
tor then, I secured from him a statement 
of facts, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point, indicating that that loan, which 
was made not only for the benefit of the 
bank, but for the benefit of 100,000 de- 
positors, was completely paid back, and 
there was also a profit of some five or six 
million dollars. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., January 30. 1945. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: In reply to your request for 
information as to the status of the $90,000,- 
009 loan to the Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, which was made June 
1932, bee to advise that cash collections have 
been $98,600,000, with remaining collateral to 
the approximate value of $5,000,000, a total 
recovery of $103,€00,000. . 

The expense incident to the preservation of 
the collateral and the administration of the 
loan has been approximately $3,500,000. This 
is equivalent to collection of the principal 
of the loan, plus expenses, and approximaicly 
£10,CC0,000 interest. 

Sincerely, 
JESSE H. JONEs. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I hope it 
will be the pleasure of the Senate to 
adopt this amendment providing a long- 
delayed audit of the transactions of these 
various corporations. The amendment 
has been worked out in cooperation with 
the Comptroller General. I emphasize 
again that it docs not give to the Comp- 
troller General the power to reject or to 
disapprove of the loans made by the cor- 
porations. I do not think that would be 
practicable. It requires an audit of the 
loans after they are made, of the ex- 
penses of the various corporations, and 
of the losses which occur, as well as any 
profits. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] has suggested that 
the auditing begin as of July 1, 1941. I 
personally have no objection to that sug- 
gestion, though I do not know whether 
it would necessitate a large amount of 
work when prebably the accountants are 
not now available. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senate will not accept the amend- 
ment, because I can foresee the trouble 
the bill will run into in the House if the 
amendment is adopted. If anyone 
wants to examine the R. F. C. back to 
the date of its origin, that is all right; 
but let it be done as an examination, 
and not as an audit made at this late 
date. The adoption of such an amend- 
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ment as this will certainly invite opposi- 
tion. I had hoped for the adoption of 
the simple proposal of an audit begin- 
ning with the current year. I think that 
is quite proper. That would not result 
in the raising of any question as to juris- 
diction by any committee which has 
jurisdiction with respect to the creation 
of these various organizations or which 
has reported measures creating them. It 
seems to me it would be ample to begin 
the audit with the current year. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
from Montana that the clerk of the com- 
mittee has just informed me that the 
Accounting Office has stated they would 
not have the accountants necessary to 
make the audit going back beyond the 
current year. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I will 
say, if the Senator will permit me, that 
I am proposing a further amendment to 
the second paragraph of the amendment 
with reference to the reports of the 
audits, which would provide that the 
audit covering transactions prior to July 
1, 1945, shall be made at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, so that we would not piace 
any burden on the General Accounting 
Office which it could not perform. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator mean 
the reports covering the present audit? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; the audit that 
will go back to the year 1941-42. 

Mr.BYRD. WhileI have no objection 
whatever to going back to 1941, I agree 
with the Senator from Georgia that that 
would place such vast work upon the 
General Accounting Office that they 
could not keep up the current audits. It 
applies to all the corporations. The Sen- 
ator’s proposal would require the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to make reports, 
of course, on the corporations which are 
already: audited, and there are 20 of 
them, and as the Senator no doubt knows 
there is a great scarcity of expert ac- 
countants who are capable of making 
such audits. 

Mr. MURRAY. It would be within 
the power of the General Accounting Of- 
fice to determine when and how they 
would make the audit, but they would not 
be required to finish it, or to report the 
audit until they had the personnel with 
which to do so. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senaitor’s aniend- 
ment reads: 

The audit shall cover all financial trans- 
actions occurring after July 1, 1941. 


That would be a mandate, in my judg- 
ment for the Comptroller General to 
start back in 1941. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. He would have to start 
back 344 years ago, which would prevent 
us from getting the current audits. I 
think it was a great mistake that Con- 
gress made no provision to require these 
audits sconer, but if we go back too far 
then the current audits will be delayed. 

I should like to perfect my amend- 
ment along the lime suggested by the 
Senator from Georgia, that the audit 
start at the first of the current fiscal 
year. The amendment cffered by me 
provides that it start at tne first of the 
next fiscal year. The suggestion of the 
Senator from Georgia, if agred 10, would 
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make the audit start on July 1, 1944. I 
wonder whether that would satisfy the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it seems to me 
that it is important that an audit and 
an investigation of all the transactions 
should be made, and that the public 
should know what has transpired during 
the years I have indicated. It seems to 
me the bill would be imperfect if it did 
not cover that period. 

Mr, BYRD. I think it ought to be 
done, but does not the Senator agree 
with me that if, at this particular time, 
we undertake to audit all the transac- 
tions 3 or 4 years back we will not keep 
up the current audits which we are very 
anxious to do? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator vield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am in full sympathy 
with the objective of the Senator from 
Montana, but Iam wondering if an audit 
beginning July 1, 1944, for the current 
year, would not give a pretty plain indi- 
cation of what had been going on in the 
previous 3 years. Congress would know 
pretty well from the audit of the current 
year, it seems to me, whether it would be 
advisable to go back any further. Per- 
sonally I would favor the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana, 
but I would not want to jeopardize 
what the Senator from Virginia proposes 
to do by insisting upon that amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would it not serve the 
purpose of the Senator from Virginia 
and the Senator from Montana both if 
the audit were to be made permissive up 
to July 1, 1944, and to be made manda- 
tory from July 1; 1944, on? Then, if the 
accountants were available, the Account- 
ing Office could go back and make the 
audit over the previous years. If the ac- 
countants are not available, they could 
at least keep the audit current from now 
on. The Senator from Montana could 
have his amendment so worded that the 
Accounting Office would do the work if 
they could find the personnel to doit. In 
that case the purpose of both Senators 
would be served and no harm would be 
done respecting the current audit. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will say that I have 
no desire to place any impossible burden 
on the General Accounting Office, but it 
occurred to me that it was very impor- 
tant that an audit of this character 
should be made, even though it requires 
a considerable amount of work to go 
back over past transactions. 

Mr. BYRD. Would the Senator from 
Montana be willing to accept the sugges- 
tion made by the Senator from Mary- 
land that the audit be made permissive 
before July 1, 1944, and mandatory after 
July 1, 1944? That is a year sooner, I 
will say to the Senator, than I had pro- 
posed. 

Mr. MURRAY. I will accept that. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Georgia. 
Does the Senator from Georgia think the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
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Maryland is a good one, to make the au- 
dits permissive prior to July 1, 1944, and 
mandatory thereafter? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think we are likely 
to have the whole thing thrown out in 
the House if that proposal is adopted, 
because it would look like an investiga- 
tion. I think the House committees will 
insist on saying in each instance whether 
the audit should be made going back 
that length of time, and I think we will 
become involved in a squabble about it, 
and the result will be, I am afraid, that 
the proposal will be thrown out. I have 
no objection to the audit being made at 
any time over the whole period of the 
life of the corporation, but this does not 
seem to me to be a very appropriate 
time to provide for it. I had hoped that 
a simple audit, starting with the current 
year, would be provided for; that would 
not create any friction in the House, and 
I believe the House would accept such a 
provision. 

Mr. MURRAY. If it is merely permis- 
sive it seems to me that it should not 
precipitate any trouble in the House. 
The General Accounting Office will de- 
termine whether or not it has the per- 
sonnel to engage in the examination or 
audit of the accounts as far back as 1941, 
and if it does not have the personnel it 
is not required to make the audit. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I propose 
to perfect the amendment offered by me. 
In the last sentence of subsection (a), 
after the words “begin with the”, I pro- 
pose to strike out “first” and insert “cur- 
rent”; and after the words “fiscal year”, 
to strike out “commencing after the en- 
actment of this act.” I understand, Mr. 
President, that I have a right to perfect 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has the right to modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. It would mean, then, that 
the audit would begin with the current 
fiscal year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification of the amendment will 
be stated. 

The Curier CLerk. In the last sentence 
of subseciion (a) in the Byrd amend- 
ment, after the words “begin with the”, 
it is proposed to strike out “first” and in- 
sent “current”; and after the words 
“fiscal year” to strike out “commencing 
after the enactment of this act”, so as 
to make the sentence read “The audit 
shall begin with the current fiscal year.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the Senator 
from Nebraska | Mr. BuTLER] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I think it 
is important that all Government lend- 
ing corporations be audited, but I wish 
to point out that only a very small frac- 
tion of the job is done when we require 
an audit. An audit in no way limits the 


powers of the corporations. I doubt very 


much if the corporations have exceeded 
their legal powers. It is desirable to see 
that there shall be no dishonesty. It is 
desirable to see that the R. F. C., for in- 
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stance, does not go beyond its powers; 
but its powers are so broad that that is 
hardly possible under the present cir- 
cumstances. It seems to me that the 
mere passage of this bill ought not to 
excuse us from going ahead and attempt- 
ing to delimit the Corporation. ~ 

Furthermore, it seems to me that the 
bill should contain the further provision 
that every Government corporation 
should be required, as Government de- 
partments are required, to submit at the 
beginning of the year a budget of what 
it expects to spend and for what it ex- 
pects to spend the money. Possibly Gov- 
ernment corporations cannot be held 
down to as close restrictions as apply to 
Government departments, but something 
ought to be done to see that the program 
is submitted to Congress and approved in 
advance. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska and I have prepared 
such legislation, to be introduced today, 
but we are not offering it as an amend- 
ment to this bill, because it is very com- 
plex in character. We want to have it 
thoroughly discussed and referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

Mr. TAFT. I am delighted to hear 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator will find the 
situation fully protected. 

Mr. TAFT. There is one further ques- 
tion of policy. In my opinion, no Gov- 
ernment corporation should be formed 
under any State law, and no such cor- 
poration which is formed hereafter 
should proceed without a charter ap- 
proved by Congress, in which the powers 
of the corporation are fixed by Congress, 
and not by a charter filed in Delaware, 
New Jersey, or some other State, where 
charter powers are very liberally grant- 
ed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator’ feel that this amend- 
ment is a step in the right direction? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but it is only the least 
important of the steps in that direction. 
I think the other steps are more impor- 
tant than this. Iam in favor of this pro- 
Vision. 

Mr. LANGER. It should have been 
done a long time ago. 

Mr, TAFT. It should have been done 
a long time ago. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I am 
not satisfied with this bill, but in view 
of the statement of the Senator from 
Virginia that the proposed changes are 
so complicated that it is difficult to leg- 
islate on the floor of the Senate, I gladly 
accept his explanation. 

The formation of corporations in Dela- 
ware by the Federal Government to han- 
dle public business has evidently been 
done for the purpose of getting away 
from the authority of the Congress. I 
understand that fifteen or twenty cor- 
porations have been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. For years that 
State has been looked upon as furnish- 
ing a corporation privileges, rights, and 
power to do anything it might wish to 
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do. It seems to me-very reprehensible 

for the Federal Government to incor- 
porate a business under such legislation 

as is permitted in Delaware and thus en- 
able it to get away from the authority of 
the Congress. 

I look with a great deal of anticipation 
to the future. I hope the Senator from 
Virginia will bring in some amendments, 
with the sanction of the appropriate 
committees, to see that these funds are 
better protected. I do not mean to cast 
any reflection upon the administration 
of Jesse Jones. It has been said here 
that he has admitted that he has nothing 
to do with the policy. Whenever a re- 
quest is made for several billion dollars, 
he deems it his duty to furnish the 
money. That is a peculiar way to trans- 
act business. I doubt if it could be ex- 
cused even during war. There should 
be some policy by which demands upon 
all these funds could be approved or dis- 
approved. I hesitate to vote for this 
bill; but under the circumstances I shall 
do so, although I think possibly the most 
important thing is yet to be done. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator. 
The Senator understands that the pend- 
ing amendment relates only to auditing, 
does he not? 

Mr. SHIPSTZAD. I understand that. 

Mr. BYRD. The legislation which he 
desires is being prepared and will be 
introduced within the next week. It is 
very difficult legislation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I shall look for- 
ward to such legislation with a great 
deal of pleasure and hope. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator’s 
amendment require all corporations of 
the Government to be audited? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; just as other agen- 
cies of the Government are audited. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is every agency in- 
cluded in the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall vote for it 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr,. Byrp] and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BuTiLerR] to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
before the Senate and open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

*The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. s 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
Will call the roll, 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 
Aiken 


Guffey O’Daniel 


Austin Gurney O'Mahoney 
Bailey Hawkes Overton 
Bankhead Hayden Pepper 
Barkley Hickenlooper Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hill Reed 
Brewster Hoey Revercomb 
Bridges Johnson, Calif. Robertson 
Briggs Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brooks Johnston, S.C. Saltonstall 
Buck Kilgore Shipstead 
Burton La Follette Smith 
Bushfield Langer Stewart 
Butler Lucas Taft 
Byrd McCarran Taylor 
Capehart McClellan Thomas, Ideho 
Capper McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McKellar Thomas, Utah 
Connally McMahon ‘Tobey 
Cordon Magnuson Tunnell 
Donnell Maybank Tydings 
Downey Mead Vandenberg 
Eastland Millikin Walsh 
Ellender Mitchell Wherry 
rguson Moore White 
Fulbright Morse Wiley 
George Murdock Willis 
Gerry Murray Wilson 
Green Myers 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and 
nays have been requested—— 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a mo- 
ment? I failed to offer a perfecting 
amendment providing for expenses. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
offered and read at this time. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is agreeable, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be received, 
and will be read by the clerk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end cf 
the bill it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section: 

(c) The expenses of auditing the financial 
transactions of all Government corporations 
as provided in section — of this act shall 
be paid out of appropriations to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and appropriations 
in such sums as may be necessary are here- 
by authorized for the purpose. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me 
ask either the Senator from Virginia or 
the Senator from Georgia whether the 
amendment, as perfected, would require 
the General Accounting Office to audit in 
advance of a loan? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky was absent at the time when that 
point was explained. The amendment 
does not provide any authority to re- 
quire a preaudit in advance of a loan. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I wished to make sure 
of that point. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; Mr. President; as 
I have said, the amendment does not 
give authority to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to disallow a loan in advance. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Virginia. I was unable to be on 
the floor at the time when his amend- 
ment was under discussion, ‘There are 
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several agencies of Government which 
lend money which now are paying for 
their own audits. They are required 
to pay the General Accounting Office 
an amount of money sufficient to defray 
the cost of making the audit. I hope 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Virginia would not have the effect 
of repealing those provisions of law. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment pro- 
vides that the Comptroller General may 
utilize existing organizations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand that. 
The General Accounting Office, however, 
audits the Farm Credit Administration, 
but no appropriation is made for the 
General Accounting Office in that con- 
nection, the theory being that the Farm 
Credit Administration is a business ad- 
ministration or organization and should 
be audited anyway, and it is required 
to pay for its own audit. 

It occurs to me that some of these 
other organizations should be required 
to pay for their own audits. If they are 
set up as business organizations they 
should pay the expenses of their audits. 
I know of no reason why special appro- 
priations should be made to pay for the 
expense of making the audit by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me say that not all 
the audits are paid for by the corpora- 
tions concerned. Some oi them now are 
paid for by the General Accounting 
Office. 

I have no objection to having the Sen- 
atcr modify the amendment so as to have 
it provide that those already paying for 
their own audits shall continue to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It occurs to me that 
we should have one policy regarding the 
matter. 

Mr. BYRD. I think so, too. We have 
not heretofore required an audit of all 
of the 56 corporations, and we must make 
some provision to finance the cost of 
these new audits. If the Senator thinks 
the corporation should pay for its own 
audit, I have no objection to having that 
done, so long as the audit is made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Please understand 
that I am heartily in favor of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I was one of a hand- 
ful of Senators who voted in favor of 
providing for an audit when the matter 
was previously before the Senate; but it 
seems to me that if these institutions 
are supposed to be operating along busi- 
ness lines, the corporation or concern 
itself should pay for the audit, rather 
than to have it necessary for the Con- 
gress to make a special appropriation of 
funds from the Treasury for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BYRD. Let me say that it seems 
to me that some of the 56 corporations 
are not operated along business lines. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Perhaps I should say 
that in theory they are operated along 
business lines. 

Mr. BYRD. I would not like to see the 
amendment rejected because of that 
point. The amendment was suggested 
on the part of the General Accounting 
Office. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should not object in 
respect to the 56 corporations. But if 
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the amendment had the effect of repeal- 
ing other laws which now provide that 
Government corporations shall pay for 
their own audits, that would be a differ- 
ent question. 

It seems to me there should be one 
fixed policy in respect to all these cor- 
porations, regardless of whether they are 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion or in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me say that 
it is my understanding, and I think it 
is a fact, that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and all its subsidi- 
aries and affiliates already are subject 
to an audit of their own, and already 
have the funds with which to conduct 
such audit. 

The amendment would merely provide 
for an authorization so that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations could work out 
that matter, as I imagine, in determining 
whether additional funds should be ap- 
propriated for that purpose, or whether 
sufficient funds are now available. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I realize that, but as 
I understand the amendment—let me say 
that I was not able to hear it very well 
when it was read—it provides that the 
expenses shall be defrayed by appropria- 
tions to the General Accounting Office 
and such necessary appropriations are 
authorized. 

If the R. F. C. is now paying for its 
own audit, I think it should continue to 
do so, even though an appropriation for 
that purpose is authorized to be made 
to the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am in general 
egreement with the Senator’s under- 
standing, but I do not know that on the 
floor of the Senate we can work out the 
details of an arrangement to make such 
funds available to the R. F. C. and its 
affiliates in making their own audits. 
Certainly there should not be any dupli- 
cation of appropriations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is true. But cer- 
tainly we are dealing with a considerable 
sum of money in this connection, because 
when we changed the law so as to provide 
that the Farm Credit Administration 
should pay for its own audit, that had the 
effect of reducing the appropriations for 
that agency by some two and one-half 
million dollars annually, which was the 
cost of making the audit of the Farm 
Credit Administration alone. 

Other Government corporations oper- 
ate on a much vaster scale than does the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the cost 
of making audits of them undoubtedly 
will run into millions of dollars a year. 
If they are now paying the expenses of 
having audits made by private auditors, 
it certainly occurs to me that the General 
Treasury, which does not receive a great 
deal of consideration in these times, 
should not be charged with the expense 
of having the audits made, and the obli- 
gation should not be transferred from the 
corporation upon which it now rests over 
to the General Treasury, with the result- 
ant necessity of making an appropriation 
for that purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. 
will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 


President, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest to both 
Senators that the language will cover the 
purpose of the able junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russe.u] if it is changed 
to read as follows: 

The expenses of auditing the financial 
transactions of all Government corporations 
as provided by section — of this act, shall be 
paid out of appropriations to the General 
Accounting Office, unless previously other- 
wise provided, and appropriations of such 
sums as may be necessary are hereby au- 
thorized for that purpose. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That would take care 
of those that are now paying for their 
ewn audits, but it still would not provide 
any over-all pelicy which would apply 
equally to all the corporations which 
have been organized by the Congress. 

Mr. BYRD. The language is merely 
an authorization. Could not the policy 


be worked out in an appropriation bill?- 


Mr. RUSSELL. I think it could if the 
amendment did not make it mandatory 
for the General Accounting Office to have 
appropriations for this purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. An amendment was here- 
tofore agreed to making it mandatory 
to have audits made. It would seem that 
we could finance them in some way. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam entirely in accord 
with the attitude which the Senator has 
taken. I was one of a corporal’s guard 
which supported him with regard to a 
similar amendment 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. BYRD. Perhaps it would be satis- 
factory to change the word “shall” to 
“may.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That would be satis- 
factory if a provision could be framed 
which would give some authority to pay 
the costs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. By changing the 
word “shall” to “may” the Appropria- 
tions Committee would have charge of 
the matter and they would see to it that 
no duplication took place. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
to amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Virginia in paragraph (c), after the 
word “act”, by striking out the word 
“shall” and inserting the word “may”; 
and by changing the period at the end 
of the amendment to a colon and adding 
the words: “Provided, That by agreement 
between the General Accounting Office 
and said corporation the expenses of said 
audit may be paid from funds of such 
corporation.” 

Mr. BYRD. I accept the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia as a modi- 
fication of my amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the modifica- 
tion suggested by the Senator from 
Georgia mean that the agency must 
agree to an audit? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; it would mean 
that. 

Mr. BYRD. The amendment hereto- 
fore agreed to would make it manda- 
tory. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think it could be 
worked out in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BYRD. Is there any question in 
the Senator’s mind that the money would 
be made available? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at all. In other 
words, there is no question that the audit 
would still have to be made, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques. 
tion is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment the Senator from Virginia 
has offered as paragraph (c), unanimous 
consent having been granted that the 
amendment might be offered at this 
stage in the consideration of the bill. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr, 
Wacnern]. I understand that, if he were 
present and voting, he would vote as I 
am about to vote. I am therefore at 
liberty to vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McCARRAN (when Mr. Scruc- 
HAM’S Name was called). My colleague 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
ScrucHam] is absent because of illness, 
If present he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky I[Mr. 
CHANDLER] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Moses], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. ScrucHaM], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. WaGNER], and the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are neccs- 
sarily absent. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
DREWS], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CHANDLER], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Gtass], the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. HatcH], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Mosgss], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. ScRuGHAM] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Batu] is absent because 
of illness, If present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—74 
Aiken George O'Mahoney 
Austin Gerry Overton 
Bailey Green Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hawkes Revercomb 
Bilbo Hayden Robertson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Briggs Johnson, Calif. Shipstead 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Smith 2 
Buck Johnston, S.C. Stewart 
Burton Kilgore Taft 
Bushfleld La Follette Thomas, Idaho 
Butler Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Capehart McClellan Tobey 
Capper McFarland Tydines 
Connally McKellar Vandenberg 
Cordon Maybank Walsh 
Donnell Millikin Wherry 
Downey Moore White 
Eastland Morse Wiley 
Ellender Murray Willis 
Ferguson Myers Wilson 
Fulbright O’Daniel 
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NAYS—12 
Chavez McMahon Murdock 
Guffey Magnuson Pepper 
Hill Mead Taylor 
Langer Mitchell Tunnell 
NOT VOTING—9 
ndrews Glass Scrugham 

oa ll a Hatch Wagner 
Chandler Moses Wheeler 


So the bill S. 375 was passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the Senator from Kentucky 
when he intends to have a call of the 
calendar. There are two naval bills 
which will take a very brief time and 
which the Navy Department is anxious 
to have considered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be possible 
to call the calendar this afternoon pro- 
vided the procedure which I am about 
to suggest does not take too much time; 
but I think we ought to clean up this 
situation before we proceed to the con- 
sideration of other business, 

Mr. WALSH. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Capt. Victor Bradley Vare, Jr., Army of the 
United States, to be first lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, in the Regular Army, with rank from 
August 26, 1944; 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army, under the provisions of law; 

Sundry officers for appointment, by trans- 
fer, in the Regular Army; 

Sundry officers for temporary appointment 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of law; 

Angus J. Gallagher, of Ohio, for appoint- 
ment as administrative officer in the Selec- 
tive Service System under the provisions of 
section 10 (a) (3) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended; and 

Blynn T. Shafer, of Ohio, for appointment 
as assistant chief, Research and Statistics 
Division, Selective Service System, under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended; 

Brig. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, of Lou- 
isiana, for appointment as State director of 
selective service for Louisiana under the 
provisions of section 10 (a) (3) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended. 


NOMINATION OF FRANK C. WALKER 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, for 
the Executive Calendar, I send to the 
desk a favorable report from the Com- 
‘mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads on 
the nomination of Gen. Frank C. Walker, 
of Pennsylvania, to be Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 


COL, ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp a summary of the 
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military record of Col. Elliott Roosevelt, 
as compiled by the War Department. I 
do so in view of the fact that the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs has re- 
ported the nomination of Colonel Roose- 
velt to be a brigadier general, and the 
nomination of Colonel Roosevelt to be a 
brigadier general will come up on the 
call of the Executive Calendar the next 
time the Senate has an executive session 
after today. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Cou. ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 
I. APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS 

A. Appointed captain, Specialist Reserve, 
September 23, 1940. 

B. Transferred in grade to Air Reserve, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1941. 

C. Promoted to major, Army of the United 
States, on March 26, 1942, to rank from March 
1, 1942. 

D. Promoted to lieutenant colonel, Army of 
the United States (Air Corps), August 6, 1942. 

E. Promoted to colonel, Army of the United 
States (Air Corps), March 22, 1943, effective 
on February 23, 1943. 

F. Promoted to colonel, Army of the United 
States, March 11, 1943. 


II, SERVICE 


Colonel Roosevelt was called to extended 
active duty on October 7, 1940, in the grade 
of captain, and reported to the Matériel Com- 
mand, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. On April 
24, 1941, he was transferred from Wright Field 
to the Twenty-first Reconnaissance Squadron 
at the Newfoundland Air Base, and began a 
survey for the establishment of ferry routes 
across the North Atlantic. This duty took 
him to Greenland, Iceland, and England. On 
September 10, 1941, he was ordered to Kelly 
Field, Tex., to take a course in navigation, 
and from there to Brooks Field, Tex., as a 
student in an aerial observer’s course. Upon 
completion of this latter course on December 
15, 1941, he was ordered from Brooks Field 
to duty with the Sixth Reconnaissance 
Squadron, Muroc, Calif. On February 26, 
1942, he was assigned to the First Photo- 
graphic Group and proceeded overseas for 
duty in North Africa. Since that time Colonel 
Roosevelt has been on continuous duty over- 
seas in North Africa, Sicily, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and France, commanding photo- 
graphic reconnaissance units. At the present 
time he is commanding the Three Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Photographic Reconnais- 
sance Wing, European Theater of Operations, 
with an approximate strength of 5,000 officers 
and men. . 


II. DECORATIONS AND COMMENDATIONS 


A. The Distinguished Flying Cross award- 
ed December 23, 1942, while a member of 
the Third Photographic Group, Twelfth Air 
Force by command of General Doolittle (cita- 
tion attached). 

B. “Commander of Ouissan Alaouite” 
awarded January 23, 1943, by the Sultan of 
Morocco. 

C. Air Medal awarded May 8, 1943 by Gen- 
eral Spaatz (citation attached). 

D. Letter of commendation dated Octo- 
ber 12, 1943, from the commanding general, 
Army Air Forces to Colonel Roosevelt com- 
mending him for his work in reorganizing 
the reconnaissance program of the Army 
Air Forces (copy of letter attached). 

E. Legion of Merit awarded December 25, 
1943, by General Eisenhower (citation at- 
tached). 

F. Letter of Commendation dated Sep- 
tember 28, 1944, signed by Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Bradley, commanding general, Twelfth 
Army Group to the Three Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Photographic Wing (reconnais- 
Sance) commanded by Colonel Roosevelt 
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commending this unit (copy of letter at- 
tached). 

(Note.—Colonel Roosevelt, to date, has a 
total of 1,100 flying hours. Of these 1,100 
hours, 300 have been on combat missions. 
Colonel Roosevelt has recently piloted single 
controlled planes on 303 combat missions. 
A single controlled plane has but one pilot. 
And on each of these flights he has been 
the pilot.) 


HEADQUARTERS, TWELFTH AIR FORCE, 
A. P. O. 650, December 23, 1942. 
GENERAL ORDERS NO. 10—AWARD OF DISTIN- 
GUISHED FLYING CROSS 


Under the provisions of AR 600-45, as 
amended, and pursuant to authority con- 
tained in circular No. 6, Allied Force Head- 
quarters, October 19, 1942, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross is awarded to the following- 
named officer in the name of the command- 
ing general, European theater of operations: 

Elliott Roosevelt, 0398475, lieutenant 
colonel third photographic group, Twelfth 
Air Force, United States Army. For heroism 
and extraordinary achievement while partici- 
pating in aerial flights. As a member of par- 
ties making aerial surveys of important ferry 
routes, Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt partici- 
pated in long and dangerous flights over 
Arctic, sub-Arctic, and equatorial regions, 
many of them being over water and unin- 
habited areas. On one expedition Lieutenant 
Colonel Roosevelt was the only member who 
made every operational flight. As a result of 
his experience and energy, he has been of 
great assistance in the establishment of 
ferry routes. As commanding officer of a 
photographic group assigned to the American 
forces in north Africa, Lieutenant Colonel 
Roosevelt personally participated in many 
flights deep into hostile and heavily defended 
areas acting as observer, navigator, photogra- 
pher, and radio operator. He made these 
flights voluntarily with complete disregard 
for his personal safety, as he well knew the 
extremely vulnerable characteristics of his 
unarmed airplane. The efficiency of his pho- 
tographic group as proven by the valuable in- 
formation it has obtained, is due in a large 
degree to the ability, leadership, and inspira- 
tion of Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt. His 
courage and skill reflects credit both upon 
himself and the military service. 

By command of Major General Doolittle: 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 
Brigadier General, United States 
Army, Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

P. M. WHITNEY, 
Colonel, Adjutant General’s 
Department, Adjutant General, 


ae 


HEADQUARTERS, NORTHWEST 
AFRICAN AIR FORCES, 
A. P. O. 650, May 8, 1943. 


GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 70—AWARD OF AIR MEDAL 


1. Under the provisions of AR 600-45, as 
amended, and pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Circular No. 50, Headquarters 
NATOUS, April 5, 1943, the Air Medal is 
awarded to the following-named personnel, 
Air Corps, United States Army, residence as 
indicated, in the name of the commanding 
general, north African theater of operations, 
for meritorious achievement while partici- 
pating in five sorties against the enemy. 


7 « * 7 
Elliott Roosevelt, O398475, colonel, Ben- 
brook, Tex. 
- + . . * 
By command of Lieutenant General 
Spaatz: 
E. P. CurtTIs, 


Colonel, U. S. A. A. F., 
Chief of Stef. 
Official: 
WILLIAM W. DIcK, 
Colonel, A. G. D., 
Air Adjutant General. 
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War DEPARTMENT, 
HEADQUARTERS, ARMY AIR FORCES, 
Washington, October 12, 1943. 

Subject: Commendation. 

Through: Commanding general, Northwest 
African Allied Air Forces. 

To: Colonel Elliott Roosevelt, commanding 
officer, Northwest African Photo Recon- 
naissance Wing (Prov.). 

1. The careful and thorough work you have 
performed in the reorganization of the 
reconnaissance program of the Army Air 
Forces is most pleasing to me and I desire 
to commend you for your contribution to 
this important project. 

2. Your practical experience has been of 
inestimable asistance in establishing plans 
and procedures for the use of Reconnaissance 
Units in the field and in setting up new 
tables of organization based on the actual 
needs of present-day warfare. Your advice 
and counsel have also been most helpful in 
revising our training program in this coun 
try, forming the present Reconnaissance 
Command of the Third Air Force and setting 
up the necesary staff branch in this head- 
quarters. 

3. The thorough knowledge you have of 
these matters and your wholehearted co- 
operation at all times reflect great credit 
upon yourself. 

4. A copy of this letter will be made a part 
of your efliciency record. 

H. H. ARNOLD, 
General, United States Army, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 





HEADQUARTERS, NORTH AFRICAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY, 
A. P. O. 534, December 25, 1943. 


GENERAL ORDER, NO. 164—-AWARD OF LEGION OF 
MERIT 


Under authority contained in section IV, 
War Department Circular No, 131, dated June 
3, 1943, a Legion of Merit Medal is awarded in 
the name of the President to each of the 
following-namea individuals: 

™ ~*~ * ~ - 


Elliott Roosevelt, O398475, Colonel, Air 
Corps, for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services 
from November 1, 1942, to October 30, 1943. 
By his dynamic energy and inspiring zeal, he 
built the small photographic and reconais- 
sance group which he commanded, into a 
photo reconnaissance wing which controlled 
the preparation of photographic intelligence 
for all planning staffs and operations in the 
theater. His keen insight into the invaluable 
aid of aerial photography, and the knowledge 
of its practical application, enabled him to 
make an outstanding contribution to the 
success of the Tunisian and Sicilian Cam- 
paigns, and of the initial operations in Italy. 
Entered service from Benbrook, Tex. 

By command of General Eisenhower: 

E. L. Forp, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Chief of Staff. 

Official: 

H. V. ROBERTS, 
Colonel, A. G. D., 
Adjutant General, 


HEADQUARTERS, TWELFTH ARMY GROUP, 
A. P. O. 655, September 28, 1944. 

Subject: Letter of Commendation. 

To: Commanding Officer, Three Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Photo Wing Reconnaissance, 
A. P. O. 634, United States Army. 

Through: Commanding General, Eighth Air 
Force. 

1. It is desired to express the appreciation 
of Twelfth Army Group for the outstanding 
work which has been accomplished by the 
officers and men of your command. 

2. The A-3 and A-3 Progress Sections have 
at all times been ready and able to execute 
exacting requests from the Army Group for 
aerial photos, mozaics and the reproduction 


Roar 
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of prints. The officers and men of these sec- 
tions have appreciated the fact that in 
practically all instances, due to the rapidly 
moving situation, the time element has been 
a vital factor, and have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to meet the commitments in 
time to have their work be of value. 

3. By their untiring efforts the laboratory 
section of the Wing has produced vast quan~ 
tities of prints which have proved of great 
value to the Army Group. It is especially 
desired to bring to the attention of each 
officer and man the importance of the work 
which has been accomplished by them.: 

4. The Seventh Photo Group has accom- 
plished at considerable loss in planes and 
personnel, the flying of many hazardous mis- 
sions in a manner which reflects great credit 
upon their own unit and Photo Reconnais- 
sance Aviation as a whole. 

O. N. BRADLEY, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army, Commanding. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there te 
no further reports of committees the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
calendar. 


HENRY A. WALLACE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa, to be 
Secretary of Commerce, which nomina- 
tion had been adversely reported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the 
further consideration of the nomination 
of Mr. Wallace to be Secretary of Com- 
merce be postponed until the lst day of 
March next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to speak to 
my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The Senator 
from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. The Presiding Officer was 
about to put the question. I did not un- 
understand that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desired to speak. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to speak to 
the motion very briefly, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, in view of the action 
taken by the Senate on the George bill, 
which has been overwhelmingly passed, 
it seems to me that the further consid- 
eration of the nomination of Mr. Wal- 
lace to be Secretary of Commerce should 
be postponed for a sufficient length of 
time to enable the House of Representa- 
tives to act upon the George bill and to 
enable the President to act upon it. 

There are Senators, I think, on both 
sides of the Chamber who will vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr. Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce 
alone, after the separation of the lend- 
ing agencies from that Department, but 
who will not vote for the confirmation of 
his nomination with the lending agencies 
still retained in the Department of Com- 
merce. In order that those Senators who 
wish to vote in that way may have an op- 
portunity to do so, I think it desirable, 
and it is fair to those Senators, fair to 
the Senate and fair to the President and 
to Mr. Wallace and also to the country, 
that they should be given an opportu- 
nity to cast that sort of vote if the con- 
tingency arises that they can do so with- 
out the question being tangled up with 
the lending agencies. 
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I have, I may say, the assurance of 
authorities of the House of Representa. 
tives that if the George bill passes the 
Senate it would be promptly taken up 
and disposed of in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

As we all know, the President is on the 
verge of a very important conference that 
may hold the fate of our Nation and the 
world in its hands, and I am sure that 
no Senator is desirous to do anything 
that would be misinterpreted by the Na- 
tions who will be engaged in that con- 
ference or be misinterpreted by other na- 
tions of the world as to the attitude of 
our own Congress in regard to the Presi- 
dent’s full authority and his backing by 
us in dealing with other nations in this 
important conference. 

I have every reason to believe that the 
House of Representatives will act upon 
the George bill promptly and favorably, 

I took it upon myself a few days ago 
through the White House to inquire what 
would be the President’s attitude toward 
the George bill in the event it passed both 
Houses. I have just received through the 
White House a message which I desire 
to read to the Senate. It seems to me 
that in this message the President has 
acted wisely and in a fashion that shows 
his desire to cooperate with the Congress 
in the situation which now confronts it. 
I will read it. This is a message, just 
received by me from the White House, 
which was sent, of course, to be trans- 
mitted to me in response to my previous 
inquiry in order that I might inform the 
Senate and the country and especially 
the Congress. It is in quotations, and is 
as follows: 

In 1942, when I transferred certain func- 
tions of the Federal Loan Agency to the De- 
partment of Commerce by Executive order, 
I provided that they should be returned to 
that Agency 6 months after the conclusion 
of the war or sooner if the President or Con- 
gress should decide upon an earlier date, 
Therefore, should the Congress return these 
functions to the Federal Loan Agency at this 
time by the George resolution, I would ap- 
prove the measure, 


It seems to me that that is a cate- 
gorical and definite answer to the in- 
quiry, so that the Congress will have no 
doubt and the country will have no doubt 
about what the President will do in the 
event of the final passage of the George 
bill. I think, in fairness to the Presi- 
dent and to the Congress and to Sena- 
tors who are willing and who desire to 
vote for the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Wallace purely for Secretary 
of Commerce that the motion I have 
made to postpone further consideration 
of his nomination until March 1 gives 
ample time for the other branch of Con- 
gress to act on the George bill and for 
the President to act in accordance with 
what he says he will do when the meas- 
ure reaches him. 

That is all I have to say about it. I 
hope that the Senate may vote upon the 
motion I have made without undue delay. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
acquiesce in the desire of the majority 
leader to postpone consideration, be- 
cause I think a vote under present cir- 
cumstances would be a confusing vote 
to take, one very difficult, perhaps, for 
some Senators to decide on, 
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I merely wish to give notice that I am 
just as much opposed to the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Wallace after the powers are 
taken away from him as before they are 
taken away from him; I think it makes 
no difference whatever. I am quite will- 
ing that the battle on Mr. Wallace 
should be postponed until the first of 
March, when the Senate will have full 
time to consider the remarkable repudi- 
ation by the great majority of the Sen- 
ate of Mr. Wallace’s qualifications to 
hold any important office in the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I happen 
to be one of those who have looked with 
disfavor upon the nomination of Mr. 
Wallace, not because of lack of appre- 
ciation of his delightful personal quali- 
ties, but because of his philosophy of 
eovcrnment, as it has been disclosed in 
his speeches and his writings—a philos- 
ophy with which I am at complete odds. 
I think the suggestion made by the ma- 
jority leader is a wise one, and I hope it 
will be acquiesced in at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader what his 
attitude would be if on March 1 the 
eorge bill had not become a law. My 
object is to be assured that before we 
vote on the nomination which it is now 
intended shall be postponed, we shall be 
assured that the bill which has just been 
passed will have become an act, signed by 
the President. Of course, I accept the 
President’s assurance. Would the Sen- 
ator agree to support the motion on 
March 1 in the event the bill had not 
become a law at that time? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I not only will sup- 
port it; I will make it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Barx.iry], to 
postpone the consideration of the nomi- 
nation of Henry A. Wallace until 
March 1. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the other nominations on the 
I’xecutive Calendar. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Raymond M. Stone to be junior 
hydrographic and geodetic engineer with 
rank of lieutenant. 

The nomination was confirmed. 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc, 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of all confirmations 
of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith, 
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CONSIDERATION OF LEGISLATIVE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate resume consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the call 
of the calendar, for the consideration of 
measures to which there is no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will state the first order of business 
on the calendar. 


ANTONIO RUIZ 


The bill (S. 72) for the relief of An- 
tonio Ruiz, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, es follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Antonio Ruiz, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., the sum of $5,000, in full 
satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for the death of 
his two minor children, the late Samuel 
Ruiz and the late Rosalie Ruiz, who died 
as a result of personal injuries sustained by 
them when a United States Army airplane 
crashed into their home in Phoenix, Ariz., 
on April 22, 1944: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


JOHN T. COOPER 


The bill (S. 76) for the relief of John 
T. Cooper, was considered, ordered to be 
engrcessed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General is authorized and directed to credit 
the account of John T. Cooper, postmaster 
at Hartselle, Ala., in the sum of $179. Such 


sum represents a shortage in such account . 


caused by the loss of such sum from the 
money-order cash drawer at such post office 
during the night of October 24, 1940. 


PERKINS GINS 


The bill (S. 167) for the relief of 
Perkins Gins, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the statutes of 
limitation, so far as they bar the cotton linter 
claim of Perkins Gins, a corporation of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., formerly the claim of Perkins 
Gil Co., also a corporation of Memphis, 
Tenn., arising out of purchase contract num- 
bered 3418, entered into by the said Perkins 
Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn., predecessor of 
said Perkins Gins, of Memphis, Tenn., on 
September 16, 1918, with the United States 
of America be, and the same are hereby, 
waived and revoked. 

Sec. 2. That the said claimant is hereby 
authorized to file within 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act its said 
claim and have the same adjudicated by the 
Court of Claims of the United States. 


GALEN E. WALTER 


The bill (S. 243) for the relief of Galen 
E. Walter, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of Galen 
E. Walter, Pony, Mont., who allegedly sus- 
tained an injury on May 9, 1942, while em- 
ployed as a forest guard at the Gallatin Na- 
tional Forest, and his claim for compensation 
is authorized to be considered and acted 
upon under the remaining provisions of such 
act, as amended, if he files such claim within 
6 months from date of the approval of this 
act: Provided, That no benefit shall accrue 
prior to the approval of this act. 


LINDON A. LONG 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 77) for the relief of Lindon A. 
Long, which had been reporied from the 
Committee on Claims, with an amend- 
ment, on page 1, line 6, after the words 
“sum of”, to strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$3,000”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Lindon A. Long, of 
Dothan, Ala., the sum of $3,000, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United States 
for compensation for the death of his minor 
son, Emile Long, who died as the result of 
injuries sustained by him when he was struck 
by a United States Army truck in Dothan, 
Ala., on June 3, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OSCAR GRIGGS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 177) for the relief of Oscar Griggs, 


, which had been reported from the Com- 


mittee on Claims, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$15,000” and insert 
“$4,505.14”; and on line 8, after the words 
“by him”, to insert ‘‘and for medical and 
hospital expenses incurred’, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, cut of any money in the Tressury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Oscar Griggs, of 
Lauderdale County, Tenn., the scum of 
“$4505.14, in full satisfaction of his claim 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by him and 
for medical and hospital expenses incurred 
when he was shot on the night of December 
29, 1943, by members of a party of soldiers 
of the United States Army, when, in the per- 
formance of his duties as sheriff of Lauder- 
dale County, Tenn., he was attempting to 
quiet a disturbance by such soldiers in the 
town of Ripley, Tenn.: Provided, That no 
part of the amcunt appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BENEFITS TO DISCHARGED MILITARY OR 
NAVAL PERSONNEL OF ALLIED OR ASSO- 
CIATED NATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 294) to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit cer- 
tain benefits to discharged members of 
the military or naval forces of any nation 
allied or associated with the United 
States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the best 
explanation of the bill I can offer is to 
refer briefly to the report of General 
Hines, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, who recommended the bill. He 
Says: 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, upon 
request of the proper Official of the govern- 
ment of any nation allied or associated with 
the United States in the present war, to fur- 
nish, in his discretion, to discharged mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces of any 
such government at such rates and under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, medical, surgical, and dental treat- 
ment; hospital care; transportation and 
traveling expenses; prosthetic appliances; 
education, training, or other similar benefits; 
and to make medical examinations, social 
investigations, and other reports pertaining 
to such persons. Under the bill any agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to this authority 
shall provide that such services shall be paid 
for by the Government of the Nation re- 
questing the same and that any amount re- 
ceived by the Veterans Administration as 
reimbursement for such services shall be 
credited to the appropriate appropriation of 
the Veterans Administration for the fiscal 
year during which expenditures were made 
pursuant to this act. 


General Hines also points out that 
under section 202 (14), World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is authorized to 
furnish transportation, medical, surgical, 
and hospital services and supplies and ap- 
pliances to such troops, but the proposed 
legislation is intended to establish a re- 
ciprocal agreement under which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration may in its discre- 
tion make these payments to the veterans 
of nations now allied with us, but et the 
request and at the expense of the foreign 
governments. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator feel that sufficient safe- 
iesks are contained in the bill through 
the provision for repayment? I ask 
the question because I observe in lines 
6 and 8, on page 1, a broad degree of 
discretion is extended to the Veterans’ 
Administration. The power which is 
granted is to be exercised by the Ad- 
ministrator “in his discretion,” to quote 
the words of the bill, and he is then 
empowered, in line 8, to make such rates 
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and to prescribe such regulations as he 
may deem necessary. 

I call attention to that, Mr. President, 
because it is an example of a type of 
legislation which has been followed in 
the past by Congress to a rather extraor- 
dinary degree. It is my feeling that the 
time has come—certainly if it has not 
come, it is rapidly approaching—when 
Congress should hesitate to extend dis- 
cretionary powers to any executive 
agency without greater scrutiny than 
has been practiced in the past. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator. The whole purpose of 
the proposal is that the Administrator 
may in his discretion do certain things; 
but on page 2 of the bill it is provided 
that— 


Any agreement entered into pursuant to 
the authority of this act shall provide that 
such services shall be paid for by the govern- 
ment of the nation requesting the same. 


So that it completely relieves our Gov- 
ernment of any obligation. It is discre- 
tionary with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion whether the Administrator shall un- 
dertake to make these payments to the 
discharged veterans of any Allied nation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But in no event 
would the payment be made at the ex- 
pense of the Government of the United 
States? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true; and it 
would not be made unless General Hines 
first had with the foreign government an 
agreement which was satisfactory to him. 
I think it can be said of General Hines 
that he is a most excellent administra- 
tive officer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I quite agree with 
the Senator. I thank the Senator for 
his explanation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 284) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized, upon re- 
quest of the proper officials of the govern- 
ment of any nation allied or associated with 
the United States in the present war to 
furnish, in his discretion, to discharged mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces of any 
such government, at such rates and under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, medical, surgical, and dental treat- 
ment, hospital care, transportation and trav- 
eling expenses, prosthetic appliances, educa- 
tion, training, or other similar benefits, and 
to make medical examination, social inves- 
tigations, and other reports pertaining to 
such persons. Any agreement entered into 
pursuant to the authority of this act shall 
provide that such services shall be paid for 
by the government of the nation requesting 
the same. Any amount received by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as reimbursement for 
such services shall be credited to the ap- 
propriate appropriation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year during which 
expenditures were made pursuant to this act. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the committee report on Sen- 
ate bill 294 be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 11) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 294) to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish 
certain benefits, services, and supplies to dis. 
charged members of the military or nayal 
forces of any nation allied or associated with 
the United States in World War No. 2, and for 
other purposes, having considered the same 
report favorably thereon without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass, 

The bill would authorize the furnishing of 
certain veterans’ benefits to former members 
of the armed forces of any nation allied or 
associated with the United States in the 
present war. Such benefits would be fur. 
nished only upon request of the Government 
of such nation and upon its agreement to 
reimburse the United States for any expenses 
incurred by it in furnishing such benefits. 

The purposes of the bill are outlined in 
further detail in the following letter from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1944, 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: There are forwarded herewith two 
copies of a draft of a proposed bill entitled 
“A bill to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish certain benefits, 
services, and supplies to discharged members 
of the military or naval forces of any nation 
allied or associated with the United Siates in 
World War No. 2, and for other purposes,” 
with the request that same be introduced 
and referred to the appropriate committee 
for consideration, 

The proposed legislation would authorize 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, upon 
request of the proper officials of the govern- 
ment of any nation allied or associated with 
the United States in the present war, to fur- 
nish, in his discretion, to discharged mem- 
bers of the military or naval forces of any 
such government at such rates and under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
prescribe, medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment; hospital care; transportation and 
traveling expenses; prosthetic appliances; 
education; training, or other similar bene- 
fits; and to make medical examinations, 
social investigations, and other reports per- 
taining to such persons. Under the bill any 
agreement entered into pursuant to this au- 
thority shall provide that such services shall 
be paid for by the government of the nation 
requesting the same and that any amount 
received by the Veterans’ Administration as 
reimbursement for such services shall be 
credited to the appropriate appropriation of 
the Veterans’ Administration for the fiscal 
year during which expenditures were made 
pursuant to this act. 

Under section 202 (14), World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, the Veterans’ 
Administration is authorized to furnish 
transportation, medical, surgical, and hos- 
pital services and supplies and appliances to 
discharged members of the military or naval 
forces of those governments which were asso- 
ciated with the United States in World War 
No. 1 and who come within the provisions of 
laws of such governments similar to those 
of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, and to utilize similar services, sup- 
plies, and appliances provided for discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of 
those governments in furnishing such bene- 
fits to the discharged members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of the United States liv- 
ing within the territorial limits of such gov- 
ernments and entitled to benefits under the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, 
under regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator. Following enactment of Public 
Law 2, Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 
1933, and the veterans regulations promul- 
gated pursuant thereto, as amended, this au- 
thority was modified by a provision contained 
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in paragraph VI, Veterans’ Regulation No. 6 
(a), as amended by Public Law 866, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, October 17, 1940, limiting the 
furnishing of hospitalization and medical 
treatment in foreign countries to veterans 
who are citizens of the United States and 
who are temporarily sojourning or residing 
abroad for disabilities due to war service in 
the armed forces of the United States. Simi- 
larly, under title III, Public Law 346, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, June 22, 1944, loans may not 
be guaranteed for veterans residing outside 
the United States, nor are unemployment 
allowances under title V thereof payable ex- 
cept to veterans residing in the United States, 

Subject to this limitation on the furnish- 

ing of hospitalization and medical treatment, 
suaranty of loans, or unemployment allow- 
ances to veterans of the armed forces of the 
United States while residing in foreign coun- 
tries, there is sufficient authority under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration 
to contract for furnishing any of the services 
or benefits provided thereunder to such bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration. 
However, there is no authority similar to that 
provided in section 202 (14), World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, for furnishing 
similar services or benefits to discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of 
nations allied or associated with the United 
States in World War No. 2. The proposed leg- 
islation would grant such authority and per- 
mit the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
furnish to discharged members of the mili- 
tary or naval forces of nations allied or asso- 
ciated with the United States in the present 
war, who may be residing in the United States, 
certain services and benefits at the expense of 
the government of such nation requesting 
the same. 

The legislation herein proposed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is deemed desirable and 
its consideration at an early date is recom<- 
mended. 

Request for reciprocal agreements with re- 
spect to veterans’ benefits has been made by 
the Dominion of Canada which has recently 
established under the Department of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Act of October 18, 1944, a De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs, the minister 
of which is empowered thereunder, subject 
to the approval of the Governor in Coun- 
cil, to make regulations with respect to re- 
ciprocal or other arrangements with the gove 
ernment of any country for furnishing sime- 
ilar benefits, services, and supplies to per- 
sons who served in the naval, military, or air 
forces of any such government, 

Advice has been received from the Bureau 
of the Budget that there would be no objec- 


tion by that office to the submission of this’ 


proposed legislation to the Congress for its 
consideration. 
Respectfully, 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator, 


FURNISHING OF WAGE INFORMATION TO 
STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION AGENCIES 


The bill (S. 184) to amend the Social 
Security Act by authorizing the furnish- 
ing of wage record information to State 
unemployment compensation agencies, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think this is an important bill, of which 
we ought also to have some explanation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this is 
rather an important bill, but it has 
one very simple objective, and all its 
provisions point up to that one objective. 
It authorizes the Social Security Board 
to furnish wage records to State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. It is 
intended to be for the benefit of the 
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States, because some of them, at least, 
do not have these records. They can 
obtain them from the Social Security 
Board. The Social Security Board is in 
position to furnish them at a very nomi- 
nal expense, and the bill provides that 
they be furnished at a very low or nomi- 
nal expense, but in no event to exceed 
the actual cost of the service to the 
States. That is the sole purpose of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
184) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following sec- 
tion: 

“FURNISHING CY WAGE RECORD INFORMATION TO 
STATE AGENCIES 

“Sec. 1108. The Board is authorized, upon 
request of any agency charged with the ad- 
ministration of a State unemployment com- 
pensation law and to the extent consistent 
with the efficient administration of title II, 
to furnish to such agency, for use by it in 
the administration of such law, information 
from or pertaining to wage records, including 
account numbers, maintained by the Board 
in accordance with section 205 (c): Provided, 


. That such agency agrees to make payment 


therefor in such amount, if any (not exe 
ceeding the cost of furnishing such informa- 
tion), and either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, as may be determined by 
the Board. A State agency may make such 
Payment by authorizing deductions from 
amounts certified by the Board under sec- 
tion 302 (a) for payment to such State. The 
amount received from, or deducted from the 
payment to, any State in accordance with 
this section shall be covered into the respec< 
tive appropriations, as determined by the 
Board, from which the expenses of furnish- 
ing such information are paid.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. -Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the committee on Senate bill 184 may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 10) was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


The Committee on Finance, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 184) to amend the Social 
Security Act by authorizing the furnishing 
of wage-record information to State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that the 
bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Social Security Board to furnish State unem- 
ployment commissions with wage data, in- 
cluding account numbers, upon the request 
of States and upon their agreement to re- 
imburse the Federal Government for the ac- 
tual cost of this service, either by direct pay- 
ments or by authorizing deductions from 
grants for administrative expenses. The 
Board would be authorized to eliminate the 
charge in cases where the amount involved 
is too small, or the administrative incon- 
venience in determining the cost is too great, 
to warrant the making of a charge for the 
service. 

Further explanation of the need for, and 
purposes of, the legislation are set forth in 
the following letter from the Acting Federal 
Security Administrator: 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, January 4, 1945, 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing for 
your consideration a legislative proposal to 
authorize the Sccial Security Board to furnish 
old-age and survivors insurance wage-record 
information to State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. : 

The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance of the Social Security Board has 
wage-record data for all persons covered 
under title II of the Social Security Act. The 


this type of information for all employees 
covered by the State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws. Substantially all of the data 
in the State records is contained in the Fed- 
eral records, the employer being required to 
furnish this information to both the Federal 
and State Governments. 

This procedure is burdensome for the em- 
ployer and costly for the Federal Government, 
since State ‘expenses for administering un- 
employment compensation are paid by the 
Federal Government. 

During the last fiscal year the total ex- 
penditure of the 51 State agencies for the 
collection, processing, and use of State wage 
records amounted to approximately $3,000,- 
000. The Social Security Board can furnish 
reproduced wage cards to these agencies for 
approximately $433,000 annually. While the 
States would have some continuing static 
cost with respect to the maintenance and use 
of wage records, it is estimated that the an- 
nual net saving in Federal grants of admin- 
istrative funds to the State agencies would 
be between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. There 
would be also an incalculable saving to em- 
ployers from the elimination of the necessity 
of reporting wages to State agencies. 

The principle of State compensation for 
the use of these Federal records was approved 
by the Interstate Conference of Employment 
Security Agencies in October 1944 in the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas there are economies in the proc- 
essing of reports by an exchange of services 
between bureaus of the Federal Government 
and State agencies; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the con- 
ference that legislation is favored authorizing 
State agencies to accept Federal funds for 
services rendered Federal agencies and Fed- 
eral agencies to accept reimbursement for 
services rendered State agencies.” . 

The proposed bill would authorize the So- 
cial Security Board to furnish the State un- 
employment compensation commissions with 
wage data, including account numbers, upen 
the request of States and upon their agree- 
ment to reimburse the Federal Government 
for the actual cost of this service, either by 
direct payments or by authorizing deduc- 
tions from grants for administrative ex- 
penses. The Board would be vested with 
the discretion to eliminate the charge when 
the amount involved was too small, or when 

he administrative inconvenience in deter- 
mining the cost was too great to warrant 
the making of a charge for the service. 

The proposal is, I believe, particularly 
timely because many of the State legisla- 
tures are expected to consider the enact- 
ment of measures this winter to extend em- 
ployer coverage under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws to employers of 
one or more, in line with the coverage under 
the old-age and survivors insurance system. 
If the States give retroactive wage credits to 
employees of these small employers, such 
employees will receive much-needed protec- 
tion against the hazards of unemployment 
during the reconversion period. However, 
it would be both costly and impractical to 
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require small employers to file wage reports 
for prior quarters. Use of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance transcripts in this interim 
period to determine the benefit rights of 
such employees would be highly desirable. 

The proposal would also have the advantage 
of permitting the States to destroy old rec- 
ords which they are required to use only on 
rare occasions, thus saving costs of storage 
and maintenance. In cases of fire, moreover, 
such as occurred in the Montana agency, use 
of the Federal records offers the only ade- 
Guate and economical solution. 

I shall appreciate it if you will be good 
enough to refer the enclosed draft bill to the 
proper committee for action. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WATSON B. MILLER, 
Acting Administrator. 


BROADCASTING OF NONCOMMERCIAL 
CULTURAL OR EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS 


The bill (S. 63) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, so 
as to prohibit interference with the 
broadcasting of noncommercial cultural 
or educational programs was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by inserting, after section 329 of such act, a 
new section, as follows: 

“Src. 230. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, or any person representing an organiza- 
tion or group, to interfere with, intimidate 
any person or persons, hinder, extort, delay, 
prevent, or conspire with other persons for 
the purpose of hindering, delaying, inter- 
fering with, or stopping the production or 
transmission, by means of any radio station 
of any noncommercial education or cultural 
prcgram rresented by any academically ac- 
credited and tax-exempt educational institu- 
tion, prepared and planned for presentation 
by radio or in the process of being trans- 
mitted by radio stations, and it shall likewise 
be unlawful for any person as a part of a 
group cr organization to threaten or intimi- 
date any other person for the purpose of pre- 
venting by group action the operation of any 
broadcasting station while preparing for or 
in the operation of broadcasting such non- 
commercial educational or cultural programs, 
unless such interference, work stoppage, or 
group action is part of a general action for 
other purposes and is of general and broader 
nature or purpose than to prevent or inter- 
fere with the broadcasting of such noncom- 
mercial educational and cultural programs: 
Provided, That such radio station or stations 
have agreed to broadcast such programs and 
that no service, money, or other valuable con- 
sideraticn is directly or indirectly paid or 
promised to, or charged or accepted by, such 
staticn from any person for broadcasting or 
agreeing to broadcast such program and no 
service, money, or other valuable considera- 
tion is directly or indirectly paid or promised 
to, or charged or accepted by, the persons 
producing or participating in such program 
from such station or from any commercial 
sponsor for services rendered in producing or 
participating in such program. 

“DEFINITION 


“*To conspire,’ for the purposes of this sec- 
tion, shall mean to plan with others, to hold 
meetings for the purpose of planning, to take 
action as the result of a plan or purpose— 
such as united stoppage of work at a radio 
plant, or to write communications urging in- 
terference by action or by word of mouth to 
induce action for the purpose of interfer- 
ence.” 
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PHILIP KLEINMAN 


The bill (S. 311) for the relief of Philip 
Kleinman was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Philip Kleinman, 
cf Salem, Oreg., the sum of $495 in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United 
States for payment of medical and hospital 
expenses incurred by him in securing medical 
and hospital treatment of his physical dis- 
abilities attributable to injuries sustained 
by him, in the course of duty, while he was a 
member of Company G, Twenty-sixth Infan- 
try, United States Army: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


HARRIET B. RICKARDS 


The bill (S. 312) for the relief of Har- 
riet B. Rickards was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any funds available for pay- 
ments of adjusted-service credits and the in- 
Stallments due to dependents of deceased 
veterans, as provided in the act of May 19, 
1924, as amended, the sum of $385.80, to 
Harriet D. Rickards, of Seattle, Wash., in full 
satisfaction of her claim against the United 
States for the proceeds of seven checks drawn 
during the fiscal years 1937 and 1938 to the 
order of Mary Ellen Builer, the deceased 
mother of the said Harriet B. Rickards, such 
checks having been for value received, prop- 
erly endorsed by the said Mary Ellen Butler 
and her right to the proceeds thereof trans- 
ferred to the said ‘Harriet B. Rickards prior 
to the death of said Mary Ellen Butler on 
August 28, 1939, though not presented for 
payment prior to such date: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,009. 

G. F. ALLEN 


The bill (S. 315) for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treasury 
Department, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in an amount not to exceed 
$709.51, for items suspended or disallowed. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the ac- 
counts of former disbursing clerks of the 
Division of Disbursement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for items suspended or disallowed, not 
to exceed the amounts stated: M. V. Bates, 
former disbursing clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Lansing, Mich., $33,774.03; Ivan Care 
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rico, former disbursing clerk, Treasury De. 
partment, Charleston, W. Va., $8,376.77; W. P. 
Cramer, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, District of Columbia, ¢58 69. 
T. A. Dillon, former disbursing clerk, Treas. 
ury Department, Indianapolis, Ind., $127.50: 
©. Eanngiesser, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Albany, N. Y., $21.47. 
D. E. Love, former disbursing clerk, Treas. 
ury Department, Santa Fe, N. Mex., $93.80: 
L. S. McCracken, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, San Francisco, Calif., 
$234.70; S. S. Ogdon, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Jefferson City, Mo., 
$11.48; J. W. Reynar, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Raleigh, N. C., $300.03; 
F. R. Shaw, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Jefferson City, Mo., $55.01; L. v. 
Witcombe, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Harrisburg, Pa., $16.800.75. 
Sec. 3. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of G. F. Allen, 


.chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 


and all former disbursing clerks operating 
under the Division of Disbursement for the 
amounts of all suspensions and disallow- 
ances raised and not covered by sections 1 
and 2 of this act, or which may be raised, 
against the said chief disbursing officer and 
former disbursing clerks on account of pay- 
ments made in accordance with vouchers cer- 
tified by duly authorized certifying officers 
during the period December 16, 1933, to March 
31, 1942: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall certify that in his opinion 
there is no evidence of fraud on the part of 
the said chief disbursing officer or disbursing 
clerks in connection with such payments. 

Sec. 4. No charge shail be made against the 
certifying officer responsible for the certifi- 
cation of vouchers pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Executive Order No. 6166, dated June 
10, 1933, and any charge heretofore made 
against any such Officer, shall be removed, 
for the amount of any payment for which 
credit shall be allowed under sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of this act, where the head of the 
department or establishment concerned, or 
his duly authorized representative, shall cer- 
tify to the Comptroller General of the United 
States that the payment appears to have 
been made without fraud on the part of the 
certifying officer. 

Sec. 5. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of W. O. Woods, 
former Treasurer of the United States, and 
W. A. Julian, Treasurer of the United States, 
for sums not to exceed $1,164.93, and $63,- 
334.51, respectively, representing unavailable 
items in their amounts as former Treasurer 
and Treasurer of the United States: Provided, 
That any recoveries heretofore or hereafter 
made in respect of any of the foregoing items, 
may, in the discretion of the Comptroller 
General of the United States, be applied to 
offset unavailable items of a similar charac- 
ter hereafter arising in the accounts of the 
former Treasurer and Treasurer, respectively, 
upon a showing that such unavailable items 
have occurred without fraud on the part of 
the former Treasurer or Treasurer, 

Sec. 6. There is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated the sum of $10,224.08, of which 
amount (a) not to exceed the sum of $30 
shall be credited to the account of T. A. Dil- 
lon, former Treasury-State disbursing clerk, 
Indianapolis, Ind., disbursing symbol 45-01-— 
30, to the extent necessary to adjust an over- 
draft resulting from an overpayment by check 
No. 6,432,824, dated August 23, 1998; (b) not 
to exceed the sum of $1,728.46 shall be cred- 
ited to the Treasurer’s account to the extent 
necessary to adjust unavailable items result- 
ing from certain shortages, the amount of a 
check paid on a forged endorsement, the dif- 
ference between the value of a stolen package 
of currency and the amount recovered, and 
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the value of three checks which were lost in 
the Office of the Treasurer of the United 
States after payment; and (c) not to exceed 
the sum of $8,465.62 shall be credited to the 
account of Edwin H. Dressel, superintendent, 
United States mint, Philadelphia, Pa., to the 
extent necessary to adjust an unavailable 
item representing the contents of a bag con- 
taining gold coins the absence of which from 
a vault in the Philadelphia, Pa., Mint, was 
discovered during February 1937, such coins 
having a face value of $5,000, and increment 
of $3,465.62 resulting from the reduction in 
the weight of the gold dollar, 

G. F. ALLEN 


The bill (S. 317) for the relief of G. F. 
Allen, chief disbursing officer for the 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and-passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of February 28, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1406), as amended by the act of 
April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to employ engineers 
and economists for consultation purposes on 
important reclamation work, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
ellow credit in the account of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer of the Treasury De- 
partment, for the sum of $1,000, base pay, 
and $48.30, overtime, a total of $1,048.30, 
paid by him to Dr. Paul S. Taylor, of Berkeley, 
Calif., as compensation in excess of $5,000, 
plus overtime, for personal services rendered 
during the period from July 1, 1943, to June 
13, 1944, and to cancel any ciaims against 
the said Dr. Paul S. Taylor and the pay-roll 
certifying officers of the Department of the 
Interior for the excess compensation so paid. 

Stc, 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is further authorized and di- 
rected to allow, out of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for salaries in the 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ending June 50, 
1944, the claim of the said Dr. Paul S. Taylor 
for the sum of $375, base pay, and $18.11, 
overtime, a total of $393.11, representing the 
balance due him for compensation for per- 
sonal services which he rendered during the 
period from June 14, 1944, to June 30, 1944, 
as a consulting economist of the Department 
of the Interior. 


MRS. AMY McKNIGHT 


The bill (S. 335) for the relief of Mrs. 
Amy McKnight was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Le it enacted, etc., That sections 15°to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of Mrs. 
Amy McKnight, widow of George McKnight, 
a former employee of the War Department at 
Fort Peck, Mont., whose death on February 
20, 1936, is alleged to have resulted from 
pneumonia contracted while in the perform- 
ance of duty prior to February 12, 1936, and 
the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is authorized to receive and con- 
sider her claim under the remaining provi- 
sions of the said act: Provided, That claim 
hereunder shall be filed within 6 months from 
the approval of this act: Provided further, 
That no benefits shall accrue prior to the 
approval of this act. 


FURLOUGH OF OFFICERS BY SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY 

The bill (S. 219) to amend section 1442, 

Revised Statutes, relating to furlough of 
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officers by the Secretary of the Navy, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it énacted, etc., That section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes (34 U. S. C. 228), is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof “and Marine Corps, and any officer of 
the Coast Guard while the Coast Guard is 
operating as part of the Navy. This section 
shall not apply to reserve officers of such or- 
ganizations,” so that said section when 
amended shall read as follows: “The Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall have authority to place 
on furlough any officer on the active list of the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, and any officer 
of the Coast Guard while the Coast Guard is 
operating as part of the Navy. This section 
shall not apply to Reserve officers of such 
organizations.” 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN 
NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS 


The bill (H. R. 621) to further amend 
section 22 of the act approved March 4, 
1925, entitled “An act providing for sun- 
dry matters affecting the naval service, 
and for other purposes,” by changing the 
limitation on the total personnel of the 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
th's point in the Recorp the report to 
accompany House bill 621. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 19) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 621) to further 
amend section 22 of the act approved March 
4, 1925, entitled, “An act providing for sundry 
matters affecting the naval service, and for 
other purposes,” by changing the limitation 
on the total personnel of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 
poses, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment, and 
recommend that the bill do pass, 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize a 
permanent increase in the number of stu- 
dents in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps from 7,200 to 14,000 and to euthorize a 
temporary increase to 24,000 until the expira- 
tion of 1 year after the cessation of hostilities 
in the present war. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
was establisned by act of Congress approved 
March 25, 1925, and authorized an enrollment 
of 2,400 students. Between 1926 and 1940 
units were established in 11 universities. 
An act approved September 11, 1940, changed 
the limitation from 2,400 to 7,200 students, 
At the present time 6,500 students are en- 
rolled and units are established at 27 cole 
leges or universities. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is an economical method of producing Re- 
serve officers and the product is a well-trained 
naval officer, fully capable of taking his place 
in the fleet when the need for his services 
arises. 

Departments of naval sciences and tactics 
are set up in the universities to provide es- 
sential naval training throughout a college 
course of normal length. In peacetime each 
student devotes approximately 4 hours per 
week to naval work during his 4 years in cole 
lege. This is exclusive of Outside prepara- 
tory time. The students participate in one 
or more practice cruises during which he re- 
ceives practical instruction of his winter 
academic studies, 
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The curriculum of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps course embodies naviga- 
tion, ordnance and gunnery, marine engi- 
neering and electricity, seamanship, and 
communications. The students also study 
naval history, aviation, and military and in- 
ternational law. 

Upon graduation all students who have 
successfully completed the 4-year course in 
naval science and tactics and are physically 
qualified are given commissions as ensigns 
in the Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in 
the Marine Corps. A limited number are also 
commissioned in the line and staff of the 
Regular Navy and the Marine Corps. 

The Navy Department informed the com- 
mittee that graduates of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps have distinguished 
themselves as officers in the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, and during the last few 
years have proved an invaluable addition to 
the strength of the Naval Reserve in active 
service. 

During the present war, the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps was inadequate to 
meet the increased needs for naval officers, 
and the Navy V-12 college training program 
was adopted. At the present time there are 
131 undergraduate colleges in the V-12 pro- 
gram with a total enrollment of approxi- 
mately 50,000 students. On July 1, 1945, it is 
expected that there will be not more than a 
total of 30,000 students and that this num- 
ber will be reduced considerably thereafter. 
The committee was informed that no more 
students will be enrolled in the Navy V-12 
program and that it is the intention of the 
Navy Department to reduce and finally elimi- 
nate the V-12 program and consolidate it 
with the Naval Reserve Cfcers’ Training 
Corps units. It is believed that the expan- 
sion of the Naval Reserve Ojdlicers’ Training 
Corps can best be accomplished by convert- 
ing to this program the best facilities now 
in use by the V-12 program. This conver- 
sion of facilities would proceed progressively 
as the V-12 program is curtailed. Under 
this expansion the trainee complements at 
present Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
colleges would be increased and new Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units estab- 
lished at certain universities and colleges. 
Those institutions to receive new Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units fall into 
two classes: 

(a) Institutions with enrollments suffi- 
ciently large so that a peacetime Naval Re- 
serve Ojficers’ Training Corps can be sup- 
ported, and 

(bv) Smaller colleges which have no com- 
mitments to the Army for Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units and which have been 
enthusiastic and successful in administering 
the V-12 program. 

If the bill is enacted into law, Naval Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units will be 
established in approximately 23 additional 
colleges or universities, making a total of 50. 

The committee is of the opinion that it 
will be necessary to maintain a large Navy 
in the post-war era, and that the additional 
Officers required, over and above the gradu- 
ates of the Naval Academy, can best be ob- 
tained from graduates of the Naval Resrve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 

A similar bill passed the Senate of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress on D:zcember 14, 
1944. 

The bill was introduced at the request 
of the Navy Department and has been cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


SIGURDUR JONSSON AND THOROLINA 
THORDARDOTTIR 


The bill (S. 314) for the relief of 
Sigurdur Jonsson and Thorolina Thor- 
dardottir was considered, ordered to be 
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engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury-not otherwise appropriated, 
to Jon Sigurdsson as attorney in fact for 
his parents, Sigurdur Jonsson and Thorolina 
Thordardottir, of Hafnarfjordur, Iceland, for 
and on their behalf, the sum of $4,070.85, in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of their son, 
Thordur Sigurdsson, who was fatally injured 
when shot by an enlisted soldier in the Army 
of the United States on November 8, 1941, 
at Hafnarfjordur, Iceland: Provided, Thet 
the claimants accept such sum in full set- 
tlement of all claims against the United 
States for the death of their son. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS BY THE NAVY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 626) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
with amendments, on page 2, line 1l, 
after the word “facilities”, to insert “in- 
cluding housing for civilian employees,” 
and in line 17, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$1,500,549,500” and insert 
“$1,500,539,500.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
pessed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report to 
accompany House bill 626 printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 23) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 626) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes, having considered the 
same, report favorably thereon with amend- 
ments and recommend that the bill as 
amended do pass. . 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after the word “facilities”, 
insert the following: “including housing for 
civilian employees,”. 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the figures 
“1,500,549,500" and substitute therefor 
**1 500,539,500.” 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
appropriation of $1,500,539,500 for the estab- 
lishment or development of naval shore ac- 
tivities by the construction of such tempo- 
rary or permanent works as the Secretary of 
the Navy may consider necessary including 
buildings, facilities, accessories, and services 
with which shall be included the authority 
to acquire the necessary land. 

The bill also provides that the approximate 
cost indicated for each category required, in 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Nevy, 
be varied upward or downward but the total 
cost shall not exceed $1,500,539,500. This 
flexibility is necessary in order to permit the 
authorizations herein contained being effec- 
tively carried out, thus allowing for changes 
as the military situation may develop. 

The bill as submitted by the Navy Depart- 
ment is divided into 12 categories, each cate- 
gory representing the work under the cog- 
nizance of the various bureaus and offices of 
the Navy Department. The break-down of 
the bill into these categories is as follows: 
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Summary by activities 
Ship-repair and laying-up fa- 


COD stag bticnhnckbichnnie $230, 222, 000 
Fleet-training facilities, am- 

phibious and operational__. 12, 000, 000 
Aviation facilities........._.. 59, 416, 500 
Storage facilities._.........._ 19, 950, 000 
Marine Corps housing and 

IN oc nd emnatsananeeal 14, 190, 000 
Ordnance facilities._......._. 65, 500, 000 
Personnel training and hous- 

I 40, 022, 000 
Hospital facilities__.......-.. 28, 519, 000 
Shore radio facilities_......-. 3, 230, 000 
Naval Research Laboratory--- 225, 000 
Miscellaneous structures and 

RRUENON.. niesncchacekenee 41, 265, 000 
Advance-base construction, 

material, and equipment... 926, 000,090 

WAR c.ncckcnmitioamnan 1, 500, 539, 500 


In view of the confidential nature of a con- 
siderable number of projects submitted by 
the Navy Department it is not considered 
advisable or desirable to publish in this re- 
port a confidential break-down of the various 
individual items making up the total of the 
bill. 

The committee was advised by the repre- 
sentatives of the Navy Department that the 
items submitted had been’ thoroughly 
screened by the field and in the Department 
and that reductions had been made from the 
original submissions by the field in the 
amount of some $340,000,000, representing 
approximately 40 percent of the total of the 
bill. The committee was further advised 
that all of the projects submitted had an 
important bearing on the prosecution of the 
war and were considered essential in order 
that the necessary training, storage, avia- 
tion, Marine Corps housing, ordnance, per- 
sonnel, hospital, radio, and research facili- 
ties be provided for the support of the fleet. 

A brief description of each of the cate- 
gories of the projects is as follows: 


SHIP-REPAIR AND LAYING-UP FACILITIES, 
$230,220,000 


The projects under the heading fall into 
the following classes: ; 

(a) Expansion of west coast naval repair 
facilities to handle the work expected to de- 
velop out of the war in the Pacific. 

(b) Improvement of existing naval facili- 
ties to permit their most effective use for the 
work of ship repair. This includes the con- 
version of existing shipbuilding facilities. 

(c) Accommodation of vessels of the Re- 
serve Fleet. 

These projects are required to develop the 
repair facilities commensurate to the mag- 
nitude of the program as visualized for the 
fiscal year 1946 and includes the rearrange- 
ment and conversion of the various yards 
and stations to increase the repair output 
and to provide those additional facilities 
found necessary in the present operations of 
the yards. There is included under this 
heading an item of $99,850,000 to provide 
berthing and maintenance facilities for in- 
active ships. These consist of piers, wharves, 
services, shop facilities, and limited custodial 
housing for ships placed in inactive status 
so that they can be properly maintained for 
instant recommissioning. 


FLEET TRAINING FACILITIES, AMPHIBIOUS AND 
OPERATIONAL, $12,000,000 


The projects provided under this heading 
are based not upon an expansion of the train- 
ing facilities but upon expected changes to 
be made in the methods of training brought 
about by the development of new weapons 
and the changing technique of combat. The 
successes of our Navy over the Japanese have 
been due largely to our better developed 
weapons and our superior training in the use 
of these weapons. It is considered essential 
that all personnel entering the combat area 
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have the best and most up-to-date training 
that it is possible to provide, 


AVIATION FACILITIES, $59,416,500 


During the current fiscal year and in 
previous years it has been necessary to fore. 
go the construction of many important fa- 
cilities, because of limitations of material ang 
labor markets. Projects in the present pjjj 
will round out the stations with facilities 
necessary for increased efficiency of operation, 
but which it has not previously been possible 
to provide. Some of the facilities now re. 
quired are needed to replace construction ac. 
complished under pressure during the early 
days of the war from materials that have not 
withstood the test of time. The changes, in 
the character of warfare, including jet pro- 
pulsion, rocket projectiles, and greater em- 
phasis on flight fighting and air support of 
ground troops, require additional facilities 
for both operational and base training. Les- 
sons learned from combat experience require 
constant change in technique. Such changes 
are rapidly reflected in short facility require- 
ments and the program submitted by the 
Navy Department is based on the fulfillment 
of these requirements. 

The House Committee on Naval Affairs re- 
duced the authorization for aviation facilities 
from $74,500,000 to $59,416,500, a reduction 
of $15,083,500. This amount was intended 
for the construction of a naval air field at 
or near Annapolis, Md., for the training of 
midshipmen. Several members of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee were of the opinion 
that this project required further study be- 
fore they could give their approval. 


STORAGE FACILITIES, $19,950,000 

The projects submitted under this heading 
are those considered by the Department to be 
absolutely necessary to take care of storage 
and warehousing of supplies and equipment 
which must be kept in stock and readily 
available for shipment to various units of the 
fleet and shore establishments as the needs 
arise. It is essential that adequate storage 
facilities be provided, so that no lack of 
material and supplies will exist at times when 
they are critically needed. The provision of 
storage facilities is a constantly changing 
problem and continuous supervision is main- 
tained to make the most efficient use of exist- 
ing facilities as well as to anticipate future 
requirements. 


MARINE CORPS HOUSING AND TRAINING, 
$14,190,000 

The construction projects under this head- 
ing during 1946 are necessary to provide the 
essential training and housing facilities to 
keep the Marine Corps in the best possible 
fighting trim and to develop a unit ready 
in all respects to meet the enemy. The items 
submitted have been examined thoroughly 
by the Commandant of the Marine Corps and 
have been sent to the committee as being 
essential for training activities of the Ma- 
rine Corps for the coming fiscal year. 


ORDNANCE FACILITIES, $65,500,000 

The items presented to the committee un- 
der this heading fall into four general groups; 
namely, research, production, storage, and 
handling, personnel. The scope of these 
groups may be summarized as follows: 

(a) The need for additional facilities or 
completing new facilities for the develop- 
ment of new and novel ordnance and im- 
provement of existing ordnance designs. 

(b) The need of increase in production 
facilities for new types of ordnance and the 
need for alteration of production facilities to 
improve safety. 

(c) The need of increase in storage facili- 
ties to keep the material reserve for the main- 
tenance and replacement of naval ordnance 
in service, including battle damage replace- 
ments, and the ammunition for the increase 
both in number and type of weapons and to 
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de an enlarged supply line to keep an 


oqael flow of this material. This category 
likewise includes such items as improvements 
in rail facilities, transfer depots, and the like, 

(d) The need to increase personnel hous- 
ing and recreational facilities in isolated 
areas and to obtain facilities enabling re- 
placement of personnel by mechanized equip- 
ment in the face of dwindling civilian man- 
power and because of heavier production and 
distribution demands. 

Each item included in this category has 
becn thoroughly screened by the Chief of 
“ie Bureau of Ordnance before submission 
in this bill. The Chief of the Bureau of 
Ordnance has stated to us that each item 
in the bill is considered essential for the 
effective and efficient prosecution of the war, 
Some of the items presented—for example, 
ammunition storage—were couched in gen- 
eral terms because the Bureau of Ordnance, 
while foreseeing the need for storage in the 
capacity set forth, cannot at this time de- 
termine precisely where the storage should 
be constructed nor the exact type of build- 
ings which would be required. Nevertheless, 
the experience of the Bureau indicates defi- 
nitely that the funds requested are neces- 
sary to meet the present program. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING AND HOUSING FACILITIES, 
$40,022,000 


The items included in this category have 
been determined by the Bureau of Personnel 
to be essential and are as modest as possible 
to carry out its mission of housing and train- 
ing of the officers and men of the Navy. The 
items submitted are those necessary to round 
out existing installations and to provide 
minimum requirements for rehabilation and 
retraining of personnel returning from com- 
bat and for housing of families of naval per- 
sonnel. The maintenance of morale among 
persons serving in naval forces is dependent 
upon the provision of housing for families 
in localities where such accommodations do 
not exist. This need is especially acute on 
the west coast. The rehabilitation of per- 
sonnel suffering from malaria, filariasis, and 
battle fatigue is an important project and 
vital if such personnel is to be returned to 
normal usefulness either in military or civ- 
vilian life. The authorization requested is 
a minimum one but essential to the pre- 
servation of morale, 


HOSPITAL FACILITIES, $28,519,000 


The estimates submitted by the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery for inclusion in this 
bill embrace major repairs to the existing 
naval hospital plant, the provision of addi- 
tional facilities in connection with the :eha- 
bilitation program for patients and the ac- 
quisition of an additional 10,000 beds to pro- 
vide a total of 90,000 beds in the continental 
Navy hospitals at the end of the fiscal year 
1946. 


SHORE RADIO FACILITIES, $3,230,000 


The projects included under this category 
contemplate a continuation of the program 
started last year and the items submitted 
are toward this end, The items include fa- 
cilities for precision frequency measurement 
and control of naval shore transmitters, for 
aeronautical communications and safety de. 
vices involving electronic applications, and 
for preparation, storage, and shipment of 
communication publications. Other projects, 
though important, have had to be held up for 
lack of engineering talent to process them. 
These projects are included in the requested 
estimates and are designed to develop the 
shore communication services to a high point 
of efficiency. 


NAVAL RESEARCH LABORATORY, $225,000 


The items submitted under this heading 
are to provide housing for scientists and 
other technical personnel in the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory now located on the Chesa- 
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peake Bay, where suitable housing does not 
exist and where it is essential that adequate 
housing be provided to properly house the 
high-grade technical and scientific men now 
engaged in technical research. 


MISCELLANEOUS STRUCTURES AND FACILITIES, 
$41,265,000 

The items submitted under this heading 
are those essential to the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the shore establishment, including 
power, sewer, water, fire protection, com- 
munication, and other miscellaneous facili- 
ties not covered specifically in other cate- 
gories and which are essential to the satis- 
factory operation of the naval shore estab- 
lishment. These projects vary greatly in 
magnitude and are required to meet chang- 
ing conditions and to provide for unfore- 
seen failure in services wherever they may 
occur. 


ADVANCE-BASE CONSTRUCTION, MATERIAL AND 
EQUIPMENT, $986,000,000 

These funds are required to provide the 
necessary material and equipment for over- 
seas construction where the combat areas 
may exist or be extended. 

Vice Admiral Horne appeared before the 
committee and stated that the Navy Depart- 
ment felt this sum was the minimum needed 
to permit it to successfully prosecute the war. 

Since July 1, 1940, the Congress has au- 
thorized appropriations to the Navy for naval 
public works projects totaling $7,143,847,361. 

The bill was introduced at the request of 
the Navy Department and has been cleared 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


GRANT TO CANTON, OHIO, OF LAND WITH- 
IN UNITED STATES NAVAL ORDNANCE 
FLANT 


The bill (S. 213) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to grant to the city of 
Canton, Ohio, for highway purposes only, 
a strip of land situated within the United 
States Naval Ordnance Plant at Canton, 
Ohio, wes considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant 
to the city of Canton, Ohio, for use as a public 
highway, under such conditions as may be 
approved by the Secretary of the Navy, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
of America in and to a strip of land con- 
taining approximately one and forty-four one- 
hundredths acres, 25 feet in width off the 
north side of the northwest quarter, section 
18, township 10, range 8, Canton, Stark 
County, Ohio, and extending from Raff Road, 
southwest, west to the township line between 
Canton and Perry Townships. 

Sec. 2. That if any part of the above-de- 
scribed lands hereby granted to the city of 
Canton shall be used for any other purpose 
or purposes, or shall cease to be maintained by 
the city of Canton for the purpose for which 
granted, such part shall revert to the United 
States. 


GRANT OF EASEMENT TO OAHU RAILWAY 
& LAND CO. 


The bill (S. 216) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to Oahu Rail- 
way & Land Co. an easement for railway 
purposes in certain lands situated at Ha- 
lawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and is hereby, authorized to 
convey to Oahu Railway & Land Co. an 
easement for railway purposes in and over a 
40-foot strip of land at Pearl Harbor Navy 
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Yard in Halawa, Ewa, Aahu, T. of H., con- 
taining approximately 2275io099 acres, metes 
and bounds description of which is on 
file in the Navy Department, in consideration 
of that company’s waiving and relinquishing 
any and all claim to compensation for the 
taking by the United States of the company’s 
right-of-way easement over and across ap- 
proximately 2°%7i900 acres of land described 
in condemnation proceedings pending in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Territory of Hawaii entitled “United States 
of America, petitioner,-against Certain Lands 
at Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, Territory of Hawaii, 
and Oahu Railway and Land Co., a corpo- 
ration, defendant,” being civil No. 403. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND AT EASTPORT, 
MAINE, AND CONVEYANCE OF ROAD- 
WAY EASEMENT 


The bill (S. 217) to authorize an ex- 
change of lands between the city of East- 
port, Maine, and the United States, and 
the conveyance of a roadway easement 
to the city of Eastport, Maine, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
transfer, under such conditions as may be 
approved by the said Secretary, to the city of 
Eastport, Maine, without cost to the city of 
Eastport, Maine, all right, title, and interest 
in and to the following parcels of land situ- 
ated on Moose Island, Washington County, 
Maine, metes and bounds descriptions of 
which are on file in the War Department: 

Parcel 1: A parcel of land containing eight 
and ninety-four one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, adjacent to and lying south of the 
southerly shore line of Carrying Place Cove, 
being that parcel of land formerly owned by 
Andrew J. Malloy and being bounded on the 
south by the northerly right-of-way line of 
Deep Cove or Barrett Road, on the east by a 
parcel of land formerly owned by Mrs. E. Bb. 
Townsend and on the west by a parcel of 
land formerly owned by David C. MacNichol. 

Parcel 2: A parcel of land containing nine 
and eighty-one one-hundrediths acres, more 
or less, adjacent to and lying south of the 
southerly shore line of Carrying Place Cove, 
being that parcel of land formerly owned by 
Mrs. E. B. Townsend and being bounded on 
the south by the northerly right-of-way line 
of Deep Cove or Barrett Road, on the east 
by the westerly right-of-way line of said road, 
and on the west by the easterly line of a 
parcel of land formerly owned by Andrew J. 
Malloy. 

Parcel 3: A parcel of land containing nine 
and fifty-eight one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, adjacent to and lying between the 
southwesterly right-of-way line of the 
Maine Central Railroad Co. and Maine 
State Highway Numbered 190, being bounded 
on the northeast by said right-of-way line 
and on the northwest by two parcels of 
land now or formerly owned by C. H. Bishop 
and W. J. Murphy, respectively. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of War, in considera- 
tion of the transfer hereinabove authorized, 
is further authorized, on behalf of the United 
States, to accept from the city of Eastport, 
Maine, without cost to the United States, all 
right, title, and interest of the city in and to 
the following-described parcels of land situ< 
ated on Moose Island, Washington County, 
State of Maine, metes and bounds descrip- 
tions of which are on file in the War De- 
partment. 

Parcel 1: A parcel of land containing five 
acres, more or less, adjacent to the northerly 
shore line of Carrying Place Cove, being 
bounded on the east by a tract of land now or 
formerly owned by R. C. Emery and on the 
west by a tract of land now or formerly owned 
by Melinda Taylor. 
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Parcel 2: A parcel of land containing fif- 
teen and twenty-five one-hundredths acres, 
more or less, adjacent to and lying west of the 
westerly right-of-way line of the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad Company and east and south of 
a large parcel of land now owned by the 
United States of America. 

Parcel 3: A parcel of land containing four 
acres, more or less, lying between the easterly 
right-of-way line of the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company and the westerly right-of-way 
line of Indian or Carlow Island Road. 

Parcel 4: A parcel of land containing nine 
and five-tenths acres, more or less, adjacent 
to and lying easterly of that parcel of land de- 
scribed in section 3 hereof as parcel 1, being 
bounded on the north by the southerly shore 
line of Passamaquoddy Bay, on the west by a 
parcel of land belonging to the United States 
of America, and on the southwest by the 
northeasterly right-of-way line of Indian or 
Carlow Island Road. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is further au- 
thorized to transfer, under such conditions 
as may be approved by the said Secretary, to 
the city of Eastport, Maine, without cost to 
the city, a permanent easement for roadway 
purposes, in, over, and across the following- 
described parcel of land situated on Moose 
Island, Washington County, Maine, a metes 
and bounds description of which is on file in 
the War Department: 

Parcel 1: A parcel of land containing twelve 
and eighty-three one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, lying in the northwesternmost corner 
of Moose Island, and being formerly owned by 
heirs of Anderson. 

Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. WHITE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have broken my glasses, 
and for the time being I am deprived of 
sufficient sight to read a bill dealing with 
an exchange of land in Maine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will gladly loan the 
Senator my glasses, though his eyes are 
younger than mine. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Senator, 
but I cannot compete with the Senator 
in respect to the matter of good eyesight. 

On page 4 of the calendar, Order No. 
24, there is a Senate bill authorizing, 
apparently, the transfer of land from 
the city of Gulfport, Maine, to the United 
States. There is no city of Gulfport in 
Maine. The city in question in East- 
port, Maine. May I be advised with 
respect to that matter? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will advise the 
Senator that the bill provides for the 
transfer of lands to the city of East- 
port, Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. And is the city of East- 
port named in the body of the bill? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Yes, in both the 
bill and the report on the bill the name 
Eastport, Maine, is used. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Maine that the clerk advises the Chair 
that the bill refers to “Eastport,” and 
not “Gulfport.” The bill has been 
passed. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR ACCEPTANCE OF 
DECORATIONS AND ORDERS FROM 
BRAZIL 


The bill (S. 221) to authorize Lewis 
Hobart Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles 
Clement Goodman, and Henry Charles 
Robinson to accept decorations and or- 
ders tendered them by the Government 
of the United States of Brazil was con- 
Sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
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third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson are 
hereby authorized to accept from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Brazil such 
decorations, orders, medals, and emblems as 
have been or may be tendered them, hereby 
expressly granting the consent of Congress 
required for this purpose by clause 8 of 
section 9, article I, of the Constitution. 


LEASE BY NAVY OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 218) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situ- 
ated in San Diego County, State of Cali- 
fornia, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs with an 
amendment, on page 2, line 1, after “one- 
thousandths”, to strike out “(0.258)”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
lease for a period not to exceed 25 years, upon 
such terms and conditions as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Navy, to the 
Southern California Telephone Co., a corpo- 
ration, organized under the laws of the State 
of California, a parcel of land situated in sec- 
tion 32, township 9 south, range 6 west, San 
Bernardino base and meridian, consisting of 
two hundred and fifty-eight one-thousands 
of an acre, more or less, comprising a part of 
the United States Marine Corps training area, 
Camp Joseph H. Pendleton, San Diego 
County, Calif., and a parcel of land situated 
in Pueblo lot 1311 of the Pueblo Lands of San 
Diego County, Calif., consisting of an acre, 
more or less, comprising a part of the United 
States Marine Corps rifle range, Camp Mat- 
thews, in said county and State, the metes 
and bounds descriptions of which said lands 
are on file in the Navy Department, for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
repeater station facilities: Provided, That 
when the lands shall cease to be used for said 
purposes, the lease shall be automatically 
terminated and the lands shall revert to the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby authorized to execute on 
behalf of the United States all instruments 
necessary to accomplish the aforesaid pur- 
poses, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
concludes the calendar. 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF EXEMPTION 
FROM 8. E. C, REGULATIONS 


Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, I 
do not like to be impatient with Senate 
committees, but ever since last August 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has had before it a very simple 
proposal contained in a bill which I in- 
troduced at that time, to increase from 
$100,000 to $300,000 the exemption from 
S. E. C. regulations for the registration 
and control of the issuance of securities, 
The measure has the approval of the 
S. E. C. It is greatly in the interest of 
small business which finds it difficult to 
comply with all the requirements of the 
S. E. C. in respect to the financing af- 
fecting it. There seems to be no reason 
in the world why the bill should not be 
passed, yet ever since last August it has 
been reposing in the pigeon holes of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


That 
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I have twice written the distinguisheg 
charman of the committee asking that 
he give some attention to the bill, 1 
simply wish to assert that I am pretty 
nearly through waiting, and I give notice 
‘hat unless there can be some sort of 
action within a reasonable time, I shalj 
offer the bill as an amendment to some 
other pending measure in the Senate, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
that connection I will say to the Senator 
that the bill to which he refers was in. 
troduced last August and was not acted 
on in the last session because for a good 
portion of the time thereafter the Senate 
was not in session. It has been impos. 
sible for me, for various reasons, to at- 
tend very many of the sessions of the 
committee since the Senate convened in 
January. I will take the matter up with 
the chairman as soon as possible and see 
if some action cannot be obtained. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen. 
ator from Kentucky. There is no rea- 
son in the world why there should be 
any controversy over the measure, but 
I am sure the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky will sympathize with me in my im.- 
patience over the long and, as I believe, 
unreasonable delay. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can sympathize with 
and appreciate any Senator’s impatience, 
because I am afflicted in the same way 
myself. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to 
have the sympathy of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
business of the day having been con- 
cluded, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
3 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, February 5, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 1, 1945: 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Raymond M. Stone, to be junior hydro- 
graphic and geodetic engineer with rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade), from December 16, 
1944, 


IN THE Navy 


TO BE REAR ADMIRAL IN THE NAVY, FOR TEM<- 
PORARY SERVICE, TO RANK FROM APRIL 11, 
1943 


Vincent R. Murphy 


TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), TO RANK FROM 
DATE INDICATED 


George O. Jaquith, June 14, 1943. 
Philip H. VonFraenkel, June 22, 1943, 
Adrian R. M. Sears, July 10, 1943. 


TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS, WITH THE RANK 
OF ENSIGN, TO RANK FROM DATE INDICATED 
Evert R. Sharp, March 19, 1941. 

David P. Andross, March 19, 1941, 

John W. Simcock, June 19, 1941. 

Edward D. Williams, September 24, 1941. 
Daniel L. Martin, May 4, 1942, 

William J. Whitehead, June 29, 1942, 
Dan G. Frank, June 29, 1942, 

Hubert P. Mills, June 29, 1942. 

Charles D. Moody, July 23, 1942. 

James M. McCracken, Jr., August 25, 1942, 
John D. Miller, August 31, 1942. 

Robert J. McDairmant, October 12, 1942, 
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TO BE PASSED ASSISTANT PAYMASTER, WITH THE 
RANK OF LIEUTENANT, TO RANK FROM JULY 
i, 1940 
Charles H. Kretz, Jr. 


TO BE ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS, WITH THE RANK 
OF ENSIGN, TO RANK FROM DATE INDICATED 
Charles M. Quinn, Jr., February 7, 1941. 
Solon G. Hale, June 19, 1942. 


TO BE ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER, WITH THE RANK 
OF LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR, GRADE), TO RANK 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1944 

Jomes V. Bartlett. 


TO BE ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEERS, WITH THE 
RANK OF ENSIGN, TO RANK FROM DATE 
INDICATED 
Waldron M. McLellon, February 7, 1941. 
Thomas P. Cocke, February 7, 1941. 
Robert E. Thomas, Jr., February 7, 1941. 


TO BE ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS, WITH THE 
RANK OF LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE), TO 
RANK FROM DATE INDICATED 
Wallace B. Chesterfield, March 31, 1941, 
Edward J. Nemecek, February 1, 1942, 
Milton Hausman, March 16, 1942, 

Edwin A. Glasson, June 1, 1942. 

Edwin J. Madden, June 8, 1942. 

Earl V. Harrington, August 23, 1943. 
William M. Marking, December 6, 1943. 
Harold N. Klaser, December 20, 1943, 
Frank W. Taylor, January 10, 1944. 

Paul H. Wells, Jr., January 10, 1944. 
Jack F. Flood, January 17, 1944. 

Traver R. Hamilton, July 20, 1944, 
James B. Lepley, February 2, 1944. 

Ray E. Stevens, Jr., March 20, 1944, 
John W. Hazlet, May 1, 1944. 

Arthur B, Chevalier, May 15, 1944. 
Arthur E. Gustavson, May 15, 1944. 
Robert L. Holle, May 24, 1944. 

Dennis H. R. Frutiger, June 1, 1944, 
Wilbur O. Martin, August 6, 1944, 

Don L. Maxfield, August 7, 1944. 
Howard C. Hester, August 21, 1944. 
Cozier W. Gilman, Jr., September 25, 1944, 
Hugh A. Phares, Jr., September 25, 1944, 
Edgar H. Lechner, September 26, 1944. 
Richard K. Thompson, Jr., September 30, 

1944. 

William F. Cahill, October 31, 1944, 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 

TO BE CHIEF BOATSWAINS, TO RANK FROM MARCH 
1, 1942 

Lars A. Sande 
Ludwig Ehlers 
Viktor Svensson 
Thomas F. Sullivan 
William U. Fulcher 
Floyd D. Overhauser 
Edward J. Williams 
John M. Joseph 
Charles Ehmann 
Leonard M. Cannon 
Ragnar Andersen 
Neils C. M. Johnson 
Hans A. Jensen 
George M. Walker 
Elmer J. Uebel 
Frank Bronski 
George H. Lybrand 
Arthur I. Roberts 
Ray Thorp 


John H. Reeder 
Roland M, Sykes 
Charles H. Bartlett 
Ashley H. Calder 
Theodore A. Bratz 
Elmer M. Chandler 
John Donnelly 
Robert Chivas 
William M. Prentiss 
Ora Doyle 

Walter A. DeVine 
Alexander C. Cornell 
toy Stockman 
Elroy B. Dunphy 
Marion M. Mitchell 
Thomas A. Cosgrove 
Michael J. Seibert 
Charles W. Radke 
Almer T. Hovland 
William E. Long William J. Dongian 
Joel A. Osterberg Thomas J. Lusk 
Norman D. MacLellan Sheldon A. Russell 
Olaf L. Laveson 


TO BE CHIEF GUNNERS, TO RANK FROM MARCH 
1, 1942 


Leonard T, Toner 
Winfield S. Nevins 


TO BE CHIEF ELECTRICIAN, TO RANK FROM 
MARCH 1, 1942 


Rolla W. Sicafoose 


Louis E. Rattan 
Robert L. Addy 
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TO BE CHIEF MACHINISTS, TO RANK FROM MARCH 


1, 1942 
Wilmer R. Bomberger, Ralph J. Davidson 
Jr. Francis E. Harris 


Chester M. Galutia 
Harry V. Winebar 


TO BE CHIEF CARPENTER, TO RANK FROM MARCH 
1, 1942 


Harry J. Reynolds 


George A. Merritt 


TO BE CHIEF PAY CLERKS, TO RANK FROM MARCH 
1, 1942 
John C. Collins 
Linnie Thompson 


John R. Harris 
Richard Hewitt 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 1, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
preyer: 


We have heard with our ears, O God, 
and our fathers have told us what Thou 
hast done in their times of old; may 
grace be given us to follow in their train. 
Unto Thee will we pay our vows, for in 
Thee do we put our trust; may we never 
be put to confusion. Mercifully grant 
that in Thy wisdom our influence may 
be against selfishness and hold our Re- 
public on the foundations of freedom and 
justice for all. 

As we approach Thy footstool, Heav- 
enly Father, we pray Thee, give comfort 
to the poor and the distressed in those 
storm-swept sections of our land; be 
with those who are bereft by accident or 
in need and let the Master’s rule of life 
prevail in human hearts and homes. 
Deepen our concern for the countless 
unfortunates and for those who wear the 
chafing yoke of hard service. Be most 
gracious unto those men who live and 
die for freedom with love for home in 
their hearts. Guard our President with 
Thy providence and endue him with 
wisdom and understanding as he meets 
issues pertaining to human destiny. 
O fill all hearts with praise and gratitude, 
and in the day of trouble suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail. In our Redeemer’s 
name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from the Social Hygiene 
Society of the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and received 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and received 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorD. 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REccrp and include an edi- 
torial. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend the remarks 
made by me yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
a manuscript entitled “America, Italy, 
and the Atlantic Charter.” The Gov- 
ernment Printer informs me that the 
cost thereof will be $121.40. Notwith- 
standing, I ask unanimous consent that 
the extension may be printed. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding 
and without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorpD. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter from a constituent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? - 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
my colleague from Florida [Mr. SrKss] 
had a special order for today. I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
canceled and that he may be permitted 
to speak for the same time on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by inserting an address before the 
Court of Common Pleas on the naturali- 
zation of citizens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include a presentment by the Federal 
grand jury in the southern district of 
New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS... Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my ree 
marks and include a letter from Briga- 
dier General Bliss, of the War Departe- 
ment, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a copy of a telegram 
relating to Poland. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include a speech 
by Dr. Ruth Miller Steese. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude therein an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

fichigan? 

There was no objection. 

THE MAY BILL 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion before the House today, as I see it, 
is How can we best uphold the hands of 
our military leaders and back up our 
boys in the front lines? Will the passage 
of the May bill help to do those things? 
Will the passage of the May bill tend to 
increase or tend to decrease production? 
Practically every responsible labor leader 
in the Nation says the enactment of the 
May bill will tend to slow down produc- 
tion. Practically every responsible man- 
ufacturer says the same thing. They are 
the men who have performed miracles 
of production during the past 3 years. 
We have been lauding the results they 
have brought about. Do they know their 
stuff? Should we listen to them? 

We are told that a vote against the 
May bill is a vote of lack of confidence in 
our leaders, General Marshall and Ad- 
miral King. I do not agree with that 
statement. I believe a vote for the May 
bill is a vote of lack of confidence in 
American industry, covering both labor 
and management. This is a question of 
production we are dealing with, not a 
question of military strategy. It is a 
question of production strategy, if you 
want to call it that, and our production 
leaders should know most about that. 

In my maiden speech in this House 8 
years ago I called John L. Lewis a labor 
racketeer, the greatest labor racketeer 
we had in the Nation. At that time he 
was organizing his C. I. O., dividing the 
ranks of labor into two hostile camps. 
A little later in another speech on the 
floor I compared John L, Lewis with Sam 
Gompers, the “grand old man of labor.” 
In that speech I eulogized Gompers and 
criticized Lewis. I urged Lewis to go to 
the fPuntainhead of the trade-nion 
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movement and get a new baptism of the 
real religion of labor as preached and 
exemplified by Gompers. The policy of 
John L. Lewis was always a policy of 
“rule or ruin,” while Gompers’ policy is 
summed up in the following words taken 
from one of his speeches: 

One fact stands out in bold relief in the 
history of mankind’s attempts for better- 
ment. That is that when compulsion is used, 
only resentment is aroused, and the end is 
not gained. Only through moral suasion and 
appeal to man’s reason can a movement 
succeed. 

Perhaps Members of Congress can 
learn, something from the words of Sam 
Gompers, “when compulsion is used, re- 
sentment is aroused, and the end is not 
gained.” I shall vote against the May 
bill, because I do not think its passage 
will tend to stimulate production, and I 
shall vote for the Harness substitute be- 
cause I think its passage will tend to 
increase production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED o* New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
‘emarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a quotation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HARNESS AMENDMENT TO THE MAY BILL 


Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Sreaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wy- 
oming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. J. G. Luhrsen, executive 
secretary of the Railway Labor Asso- 
ciation, representing a million two hun- 
dred fifty thousand men, has issued the 
following statement in support of the 
Harness amendment to the May bill pres- 
ently under consideration by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, which is as fol- 
lows: 

We support H. R. 1803 as a substitute for 
the May bill and still maintain that there 
has been no evidence introduced justifying 
compulsion. We still believe that voluntary 
procedure and with a close check of the 
hoarding of men in industries, will solve 
the problem and by doing it that way it 
will maintain the morale, loyalty, and pa- 
triotism, whereas the other will be destruc- 
tive of all three 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorD. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOKS. I make the point of 
order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 7] 
Chapman Judd Powers 
Cole, Kans, Kearney Sabath 
Cravens Kefauver Satterfield 
Dawson LaFollette Sheridan 
Dirksen Larcade Sumner, Il. 
Eaton Lewis White 
Fernandez Murdock Winter 
Gwynne,Iowa Norrell 
Heidinger O’Brien, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 401 
Members have answered to their names, 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings, under the call, were dispensed 
with. 


MOBILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1752, with 
Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, if I 
believed H. R. 1752, known as the com- 
mittee or May bill, or any substitute bill 
offered as amendment thereto which 
contains force or compulsory provisions, 
would save one life, produce one more 
tank, gun, or shell, or shorten this cruel 
war by 1 day, it would have my support 
and vote. Because I do believe that it 
will not increase production but, on the 
contrary, will retard production and 
injure our war effort, I shall vote 
against it. 

A little more than a year ago we were 
informed by some of the highest ranking 
officers, military and civil, in our Gov- 
ernment that every schedule for the pro- 
duction of the implements of war had 
been fully met, with one exception. The 
miracles had been accomplished. One, 
the speed by which the Nation changed 
from peace to war production. Second, 
the amount of war material provided. 
Industry and labor wrote a new chapter 
in production to carry on war never 
before equaled in the history of the 
world. 

It amazed ourselves and baffled our 
enemies. It had been achieved by the 
voluntary and patriotic response of the 
Nation. Compulsion or force was ab- 
sent. Loyalty and devotion to country 
and home spring from the human 
breast. They are born of the spirit. 
They can neither be legislated nor cre- 
ated by force of law. The best national 


service act we have ever had or can 
have—and I hope always will have—is 
the determination of a free people to 
remain free. 
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The proposed legislation before us 
would place chains on free hands. It 
would discourage millions of our workers 
who are nobly doing their part and 
destroy those values of the human soul 
which shape the destiny of the Nation. 

This is a war between freedom and 
slavery. To place shackles on all our 
people, whether engaged in or out of de- 
fense work, is to establish here what our 
armed forces are fighting to destroy 
abroad. The record of production thus 
far exhibits to an astonished world that 
the torch of freedom and self-govern- 
ment is still burning fiercely within the 
American people. Nothing will ever de- 
stréy that precious jewel as long as we 
live as a free people. 

The bill before us intimates lack of 
production and manpower shortage. If 
production lagged, it has been occasioned 
by an overoptimistic view of our own 
military strategists on the termination 
of the war. 

The allegation of manpower shortage 
is emphatically denied by both labor and 
management. A recent visit by a Senate 
committee to the Norfolk Navy Yard and 
its findings show conclusively that in a 
Government-established war-production 
plant there was no manpower shortage. 
It did find manpower wastage, and their 
report was nauseating, to say the least, 
to every loyal American. 

I believe a better coordination of our 
Government agencies charged with the 
responsibility of war production with the 
industrial and labor forces will provide 
the answer for increased production. 
Involuntary servitude must not be in- 
jected into our scheme of life. 

From labor and management in my 
district has come the most forceful 
denial of manpower shortage. Industry, 
in response to my inquiry of sometime 
ago, is against the legislation now under 
consideration, and both assert there is no 
necessity for it. From the Pontiac 
(Mich.) Manufacturers Association I 
received the following reply: 

Answering your question in regard to man- 
power shortage, we do not think that a 
national service act would be the American 
way of working ourselves out of the 
difficulties. 


Pontiac and Detroit, Mich., are large 
industrial and production centers. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
believe the interests of our country and 
our courageous and heroic fighting men 
and women will be best served by voting 
against the bill before us and all amend- 
ments which involve force or compulsion. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remaining time 
on this side, 5 minutes, to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. PLogeser]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the brief time allotted to the 
consideration of the Harness-Barrett 
substitute, I prefer not to yield. In 
summarizing the arguments for those 
who are supporting the Harness substi- 
tute, which is actually the Barrett bill, 
H. R. 1803, I want to briefly tell you 
what the substitute does and then pre- 
sent to you, with your indulgence, the 
arguments in behalf of the substitute, 
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which I think are effective arguments 
against the May bill. 

First. The substitute for the first time 
gives us a complete and adequate oc- 
cupational classification of our man- 
power between 18 and 45 by the local 
draft boards. 

Second. For the first timé we will call 
on those whose services are unneces- 
sary in other essential industries to vol- 
unteer for work in critical plants. 

Third. It empowers the War Man- 
power Commission to establish man- 
power ceilings so that nonessential in- 
dustries cannot overstaff their force. 

Fourth. It requires intensive investi- 
gation and in-plant surveys of hoarding 
and wastage of labor in cost-plus-fixed- 
fee plants. It requires management 
and labor to cooperate in such investi- 
gation and in the selection of employees 
to be released for work in critical plants. 
It gives the power of subpena to the 
local boards and authorizes the War 
Manpower Commission to release se- 
lected surplus skilled employees. 

It has been said on this floor that it is 
absolutely necessary to pass a bill. Ido 
not agree with that attitude toward legis- 
lation. “A good bill or a bad bill, pass a 
bill,” we are told. “We hope it is good, 
but good or bad, for the effect it will 
have on the armed services, pass a bill.” 
The May bill has been referred to 
throughout the press as a work-or-fight 
bill. Is it? It is a work-or-jail bill. 
The men it attempts to reach are the 
men who have been rejected by the 
armed forces as unfit to fight and so we 
are going to not draft them and put them 
in the armed forces—they do not want 
them; instead, we are going to draft 
them and put them into war plants or 
put them in jail. 

The benefits extended in the May bill 
to these new draftees for labor put a 
premium on the little bit of “slackerism” 
that has been found in the United 
States; and, thank God, there is very 
little, but whatever small amount of 
“slackerism” there may be it will now be 
paid by the Government a premium. 

Compulsory labor is not effective 
labor; industry and management agree 
wholeheartedly on that. I believe we 
all agree, proponents and opponents of 
the May bill, proponents and opponents 
of the Harness substitute, that. hoarding 
in many plants throughout the country 
is prevalent. The Barrett-Harness sub- 
stitute eliminates hoarding and effec- 
tively enlists labor for war work. The 
May bill may well accentuate hoarding 
because it drafts additional labor with- 
out doing anything effective to stop 
labor hoarding. 

For the many who profess their de- 
votion to the cause of free organized 
labor this is a test vote—do not forget it. 

For those who profess and proclaim 
their devotion to the cause of free and 
independent small business, this is a 
test—do not forget it. 

For those who profess their devotion 
to the traditional system of American 
free competitive enterprise, this is a 
test—do not forget it. 
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For those who profess their determi- 
nation to protect at home the free insti- 
tutions which our fighting men are 
fighting for, this is a test—do not forget 
it 


To those who have proclaimed the 
need of over-all conscription or a Na- 
tional Service Act—I say to you that the 
May bill is a mockery—why should we 
draft a part of labor without drafting 
all of labor; why should we draft labor 
at all without drafting management and 
capital? 

What wise words were spoken in 1940 
when a prominent labor leader said to 
labor that if you draft Roosevelt for a 
third term he will draft you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remainder of the time on this side to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve it is agreed by all that this is one 
of the most difficult and complicated 
problems we have had to face. Your 
committee found it to be so when we con- 
sidered it for approximately 3 weeks. 
In my opinion the debate here has em- 
phasized the fact that it is a very highly 
complicated and involved problem. Ido 
believe that the debate here on this 
measure has been one of the best we 
have experienced within the last few 
years. In view of the complicated na- 
ture of the bill I find it hard to believe 
that members of the committee will vote 
for a substitute, write legislation on the 
floor, which has not been considered by 
a committee, which has not been given 
consideration by those who have been in 
contact with the problem and know what 
is involved in this highly technical and 
controversial measure. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the Barrett bill, which is now before us 
as the Harness substitute, was offered in 
the House on Monday of this week, Jan- 
uary 29. Is it possible that the House 
is going to adopt in toto a provision 
which was introduced after considera- 
tion of this bill had been authorized? 
I cannot believe it will be adopted with- 
out consideration or any deliberation or 
any cc2sultation by those who are inter- 
ested in solving a very difficult question 
affecting the war. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. With reference to legisla- 
tion affecting the manpower of the Na- 
tion, I want to say that anything that 
stops short of outlawing the closed shop 
and strikes against the Government fails 
to do complete justice to the people fight- 
ing this war, but certainly, in view of 
what Admiral King and General Mar- 
shall have said and what we know as to 
the stress of the moment, it is incon- 
ceivable that this committee would sub- 
stitute for the pending measure which 
carries such a limited amount of force, 
such a meaningless amendment, which is 
nothing more nor less than a refuge for 
people with tender feet. 


I yield to 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite significant that this substitute has 
been offered and is supported by those 
who have consistently opposed all leg- 
islation on this subject. It is also quite 
Significant that those organizations and 
individuals who have opposed all legis- 
lation are now flooding you with tele- 
grams to substitute the Harness amend- 
ment for the bill which the committee 
has reported to you. I think there is 
high justification for the remarks that 
our Speaker made yesterday that the 
Harness substitute constitutes nothing 
more than a pious appeal to people who 
have been appealed to on many occa- 
sions. 

It has been said that many thousands 
of people have gone back into industry 
during the month of January. That is 
also highly significant because on the 6th 
day of January the manpower proposal 
was filed in this House and when it be- 
came known throughout the country that 
we did propose to utilize our manpower, 
people have voluntarily gone into in- 
dustry. 

Under the May bill two opportunities 
for volunteering are provided with com- 
pulsion for those few recalcitrants who 
refuse to abide by what is to the best 
interest of the Nation. They may be 
forced into industry. You will continue 
that voluntary shift from nonessential to 
essential occupations only if the May 
bill is adopted. To defeat this measure 
er to bring out another pious appeal will 
put a stop to the volunteering which is 
going on now, the result of the pendency 
of this legislation, and that will be con- 
tinued unless this bill is adopted. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
if the gentleman can tell us the real ne- 
cessity for this kind cf legislation. Is 
it because we are short of matériel for 
the armed forces? Is it because we are 
short of manpower to produce that ma- 
tériel? 

Mr. KILDAY. Let me answer the first 
question. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Let me call 
attention to one other thing. The gen- 
tleman was on the western front a few 
weeks ago when he heard these soldiers 
ask for different kinds of equipment. I 
hold in my hand a Surplus Reporter 
magazine from the Treasury Depart- 
ment which shows 184,000 gasoline cans 
that they say they are short. 

Mr, KILDAY. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I think one of the greatest blows 
to democracy and our ability to function 
in time of war was displayed on the floor 
the other day when the gentleman from 
Alabama was forced to make known on 
the floor of the House, and for public 
consumption, the exact stock piles that 
we have on hand of critical materials. 
I wonder how much effort our military 
intelligence would have had to put forth 
to get the same information as to the 
German supplies. I wonder how many 
lives of American boys would have been 
sacrificed in securing that information, 
yet to overcome such statements as the 
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gentleman has just made on the floor it 
became necessary for that secret and 
confidential information to be disclosed. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement has been 
made here that this has been requested 
by the President of the United States, 
General Marshall, and Judge Patterson 
but that they know nothing with refer- 
ence to production. They formulated 
the production program, they placed and 
distributed the orders and have been 
responsible for the tremendous produc- 
tion efforts. True, because they were 
properly placed and properly distributed, 
and they did know what was involved in 
the production effort. We are handling 
quite an unpleasant task, true. Oh, I 
remember back in August 1941, we had 
avery difficult and unpleasant task when 
we were considering the lengthening of 
the term of service under the Selective 
Service’ Act. I compliment the gentle- 
man from Indiana on the energy he ex- 
pended in preparing his speech and 
marshaling his facts, but he could have 
saved that energy by reading the report 
in which he joined. In that report op- 
posing extension of the term of service of 
men inducted he said: 

The President in his message of July 21, 
1941, to the Congress on this subject de- 
clared “that the danger today (to our na- 
tional safety) is infinitely greater” than it 
was a year ago. Gen. George C. Marshall in 
his testimony before our Committee on I‘ili- 
tary Affairs likewise states “that a national 
emergency now exists.” However, neither the 
President nor the Chief of Staff would elab- 
orate upon this broad general statement. No 
specific evidence and no definite data were 
offered to substantiate their contention. 
When pressed to give reasons for his blanket 
and dogmatic statement General Marshall 
said “unfortunately, it is not in the public 
interest to make a public statement of all 
we know.” 


And again: 


With all deference to both the President 
and the Chief of Staff, it is our opinion that 
the crisis today is not as grave as it was 
1 year ago or when the selectees were first 
inducted into the military service. 


That was 4 months and 6 days before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor, and with ex- 
actly the same language now used in op- 
position to this bill, The argument would 
seem to be here now that we should ac- 
cept General Marshall’s evaluation of the 
strategic problem, but that he knows 
nothing about production. In August 
1941 they refused to follow the recom- 
mendation of General Marshall on the 
matter of strategy. It was as appealing 
an argument that was made then as is 
made here now. - It was so appealing, in 
fact, that we were able to lengthen that 
service by only one solitary vote in this 
House. At that time our national secu- 
rity hung in the balance, just as General 
Marshall and the President have stated 
in connection with this bill. 

If you are interested in promoting the 
war effort, if you are interested in getting 
the ammunition to the front, I hope you 
will vote down the Harness substitute and 
adopt the bill reported by the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, Har- 
NESS]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Harness of In- 
diana) there were—ayes 125, noes 154. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr, 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Harnzss 
of Indiana and Mr. May. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
177, noes 187. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vooruis of Call- 
fornia: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of H. R. 1752 and insert the following: 

“That (a) the Congress hereby declares as 
among the purposes of this act (1) to permit 
the accurate determination of manpower re- 
quirements and supply, an dof the relative 
urgency of the needs of employers for work- 
ers; (2) to reduce wasteful labor turn-over 
and unnecessary labor migration; (3) to 
channel available manpower to employments 
in which workers will contribute most to the 
war effort; (4) to make available, for work in 
essential activities, workers presently em- 
ployed in activities of relative unimportance 
to the war effort; and (5) to promote the 
maximum utilization by employers of their 
available work force, 

“(b) The Congress further declares that 
the effective mobilization and allocation of 
our available manpower necessitates cooper- 
ative action by all Federal departments and 
agencies responsible for production, procure- 
ment, and manpower in determining the rela- 
tive urgency to the war effort of various 
products and services and in establishing and 
maintaining a proper balance between the 
war production in any given area and the 
manpower available to that area. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that 
there is no intention by this act to modify ex- 
isting laws relating to maximum hours, mini- 
mum wages, overtime pay, or collective bar- 
gaining or relating to mediation, arbitration, 
or other procedures for the settlement of any 
labor co1.troversies or questions. 

“(d) The Congress hereby directs that to 
the maximum degree consistent with this act 
and with its purposes, local initiative and 
cooperative efforts of management, labor, and 
agriculture shall be encouraged and utilized 
and use made of existing hiring channels 
such as private employers, labor organiza- 
tions, professional organizations, schools, 
colleges, technical institutions, and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

“Sec. 2. The hiring, rehiring, and solicita- 
tion for the purpose of hiring or rehiring, of 
individuals by employers, and the acceptance 
of employment by workers, shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the following sub- 
sections of this section: 

“(a) An individual who at any time dur- 
ing the preceding 60-day period (or such 
longer or different periods as the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission shall pre- 
scribe) was engaged in an essential or locally 
needed activity may be hired only if, (1) such 
individual is hired for work in an essential 
or locally needed activity or for work to 
which he has been referred by the War Man- 
power Commission, and (2) such individval 
presents a statement of availability from his 
last employment in an essential or locally 
needed activity or is referred by the War 
Manpower Commission or is hired with its 
consent as provided herein. 

“(b) An individual shall receive a state- 
ment of availability from employment in an 
essential or locally needed activity if, (1) he 
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has been discharged or his employment has 

been otherwise terminated by his employer; 

or (2) he has been laid off for an indefinite 
period or for a period of 7 or more days; or 

(3) continuance of his employment would 

involve undue personal hardship; or (4) such 

employment is at a wage or salary or under 
working conditions below standards estab- 
lished by State or Federal law or regulation; 
or (5) such employment is at a wage or sal- 
ary established or approved by the National 
War Labor Board (or other agency author- 
ized to adjust wages or approve adjustments 
thereof) as warranting adjustment or con- 
sideration for adjustment, and the employer 
has failed to adjust the wage in accordance 
with such level or to apply to the appropri- 
te agency for such adjustment or approval 
thereof; or (6) such employment is with 
an employer who the War Manpower Com- 
mission finds, after notice and opportunity 
to appeal, has not complied with this act or 
with any regulation or order thereunder, and 
who is continuing his noncompliance after 
such finding. Statements of availability shall 
be issued promptly to individuals entitled 
thereto on-such forms and in accordance 
with such procedures as the Chairman may 
by regulation prescribe. 

“(c) If an individual is employed at less 
than full time or at a job which does not 
utilize his highest recognized skill for which 
there is a need in the war effort, the War 
Manpower Commission shall upon proper ap- 
plication refer him to other available em- 
ployment in which it finds that the indi- 
vidual will be more fully utilized in the war 
effort. 

“(d) To the extent necessary to provide 
manpower in the numbers and kinds needed 
for war production and essential civilian 
services in situations of manpower short- 
ages, the Chairman may by regulation (1) 
provide that any or all categories of indi- 
viduals in any or all areas, activities, or 
occupations may be hired only upon referral 
by the War Manpower Commission or in ac- 
cordance with arrangements approved by the 
War Manpower Commission; (2) establish 
fair and reasonable employment ceilings 
limiting the number of workers or of speci- 
fied types of workers which may be employed 
in any establishment or place of employment 
during specified periods; and (3) require the 
release by an employer of any or all cate- 
gories of individuals in his employ whose serv- 
ices are urgently needed elsewhere in pro- 
duction or service of more importance to the 
war effort. 

“(e) The Chairman shall by regulation 
prescribe reasonable standards and proce- 
dures governing the referral of individuals 
pursuant to this act and governing the mak- 
ing of arrangements with public or private 
agencies, organizations, or persons for the 
hiring of individuals pursuant to subsection 
(d) (1) of this section: Provided, That such 
regu'ations shall include the following refer- 
ral standards: 

“(1) To the greatest degree consistent with 
war needs, workers who may be hired only 
upon referral by the War Manpower Com- 
mission shall be given freedom of choice as 
to the jobs they wish to accept, and em- 
ployers shall be given freedom of choice as 
to the workers they wish to employ. 

“(2) Good cause for refusing a referral to 
& job without prejudice to further job offers 
shall include (i) any case in which the 
worker, if he accepted the job, would be en- 
titled to a statement of availability or be 
eligible for a referral on grounds of under- 
utilization of skill or less than full-time 
work; (ii) any case in which wages or work- 
ing conditions in the offered employment are 
not reasonably comparable to those prevail- 
ing for similar employment in similar estab- 
lishments in the community; and (iii) any 
case in which his acceptance of the job of- 
fered would, over an objection presented in 
good faith by the worker, require him to 





join or resign from, or refrain from, joining 
a labor organization. 

“(3) The decision to refer an individual 
shall be based on qualifications essential for 
performance of or suitability for the job, and 
shall be without discrimination as to race, 
color, creed, sex, national origin, or, except 
as required by law, citizenship. 

“(f) (1) No employer shall release a 
worker on. grounds that this act or any regu- 
lation or order thereunder so requires until 
after the War Manpower Commission has 
advised the employer that the worker shall 
be released. The War Manpower Commission 
shall so advise the employer only after the 
worker has been interviewed by the War 
Manpower Commission or afforded reason- 
able opportunity therefor, and a determina- 
tion has been made either (a) that suitable 
work is available to the worker, the worker 
does not have good cause for refusing referral 
to such work and an employer to which the 
worker has been referred by the United States 
Employment Service has agreed to hire the 
worker, or ({(b) that the worker has been 
afforded a reasonable opportunity for an 
interview and has failed to report for the 
same, or (c) that the worker has refused 
without good cause to apply for or to accept 
suitable work to which he has been referred 
by the War Manpower Commission. 

(2) In the case of any individual whose 
employer has been required to release him 
from a position (other than a temporary po- 
sition) in his employ under the provisions 
of this act or any regulation or order there- 
under and who thereafter (a) has accepted 
employment or employments to which he 
has been referred by the War Manpower Com- 
mission and has continued therein as directed 
by the War Manpower Commission, (b) is 
still qualified to perform the duties of such 
position, and (c) makes application for re- 
employment within 10 days after notice by 
the War Manpower Commission that he is 
no longer required in war work, such person 
shall be restored to such position or to a 
position of like seniority, status, and pay 
under conditions and with rights and privi- 
leges similar but subordinate to those pre- 
scribed by section 8 (c), (d), and (e) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended. . 

“(g) The Chairman shall by regulation 
prescribe reasonable standards and proce- 
dures governing the establishment of em- 
ployment ceilings pursuant to subsection (d) 
(2) of this section. Such ceilings shall be 
based upon a consideration of (1) the extent 
to which the employer is utilizing his avail- 
able work force, (2) the relative importance 
to the war effort of the product or service 
in which the employer is engaged, and (3) 
the extent and nature of manpower short- 
ages impeding the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

“(h) No employer shall advertise or other- 
wise solicit for the purpose of hiring any 
individual if the hiring of such individual 
would be subject to restrictions under this 
act except in a manner consistent with such 
restrictions and with such regulations as the 
Chairman may prescribe in order to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act. 

“Sec. 3. The Chairman shall by regulation 
provide an opportunity for a hearing before 
an impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken 
with respect to him by the War Manpower 
Commission under this act or any regulation 
or order thereunder is unfair or unreason- 
able as applied to him or is inconsistent with 
such act, regulation, or order. Subject to 
such further administrative review as may 
be provided in the regulation, the determina- 
tion made after such hearing shall be final, 
To the extent practicable such regulation 
shall provide for tribunals so constituted as 
to permit the ascertainment of the views 
of persons selected as representatives of man- 
agement and labor interests in the locality. 
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Such regulation shall contain reasonable pro- 
visions for the representation of any indi- 
vidual or other person by the labor or trade 
organization of which he is a member or any 
other representative freely chosen by him. 

“Sec. 4. No provision of this act shall be 
applicable to (1) the employment of an 
individual in agriculture; (2) any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, ex- 
cept Alaska and Hawaii; (3) employment by 
a foreign, State, county, or municipal gov- 
ernment or their political subdivisions or 
their agencies or instrumentalities, or to 
the hiring of any of their employees unless 
such foreign, State, county, or municipal 
government or political subdivision or agen- 
cy or instrumentality has indicated iis 
ability and willingness to conform with this 
act; (4) employment in the legislative or 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment; or (5) persons while im active service 
in the armed forces of the United States. 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby created a War 
Manpower Commission which shall be uncer 
the direction of the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission (herein referred to as 
the “Chairman”). The Chairman shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at a rate not to ex- 
ceed $15,000 per annum. Ali the provisions 
of this act and of any regulation, rule, order, 
or other requirement prescribed thereunder 
shall be administered by the Chairman, 
The Chairman may, subject to the civil- 
service laws, appoint such employees as he 
deems necessary in order to carry out his 
functions and duties under this act, and 
shall fix the compensation of such employees 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. Attorneys appointed 
under this section may appear for and repre- 
sent the Chairman in any case in any court. 

“(b) The War Manpower Commission shall 
be composed of one representative of each 
of the following departments and agencies, 
to be designated by the respective depurt- 
ments and agencies, subject to the approval 
of the Chairman: The Department of War, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, the War Production 
Board, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, the National Housing Agency, the 
Selective Service System, and such other 
executive departments and agencies as the 
President shall determine. The Chairman 
shall consult with the members of the War 
Manpower Commission in carrying out his 
responsibilities under this act. 

“(c) The Chairman shall appoint a Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Committee 
to be selected from the fields of labor, agri- 
culture, and industrial management and 
shall consult with the members thereof in 
carrying out his responsibilities. The 
Chairman shall also provide for the appoint- 
ment of regional and State or area manage- 
ment-labor committees whose members shall 
be similarly selected and who shall be con- 
sulted on basic policy decisions made at their 
respective administrative levels in the course 
of the administration of this act. Members 
of any such committee may be appointed 
without regard to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
These committees shall be utilized by the 
Chairman in connection with hearings and 
appeals provided under section 3 of this act. 

“Sec. 6. The Chairman, in carrying out the 
provisions of this act, is authorized— 

“(a) to issue, amend, rescind such rules, 
regulations, orders, or other requirements as 
may be necessary or appropriate to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act. Any rules, 
regulation, order, or other requirement 
under this act may contain such classifica- 
tions and differentiations with respect to 
individuals, employers, occupations, estab- 
lishments, activities, and localities, and may 
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provide for such adjustments and reasonable 
exceptions as, in the judgment of the Chair- 
man, are necessary or appropriate to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this act; 

“(b) to delegate and provide for the dele- 
gation of any authority vested in him under 
this act to such officials, employees, or other 
persons as he may designate or appoint for 
such purpose; 

“(c) to accept voluntary services in con- 
nection with the administration of this act, 
and to obtain by purchase, loan, cr gift such 
property, equipment, and supplies ps he may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act; 

“(d) to utilize the services of any and all 
departments, agencies, officers, and agents 
of the United States, and to accept the 
services of State and local agencies and their 
cficers and employees in carrying out any 
provision of this act and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, to reimburse 
such State and local agencies and their offi- 
cers and employees for services rendered for 
such purposes. 

“Sec. 7. (a) The provisions of sections 2 
(a), 3, 4, 6, and 7 of the act of June 28, 
1940, as amended by title III of the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, as amended, shall 
be applicable under this act, except that the 
words “subsection (a)”’, wherever they occur 
in those provisions, shall be replaced for 
the purposes of this act by the phrase ‘this 
act.’ 

“Any person who, in violation of the provi- 
sions of this act or any regulation or order 
thereunder, willfully hires, rehires, or solicits 
an individual, or accepts employment, or 
fails to comply with an employment ceiling, 
or to release individuals, or fails to submit 
information or permit inspections, or investi- 
gations, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall, upon conviction, be subject to 
the penalties provided for violations of the 
provisions of sections 2 (a) (1) and (2) of 
the act of June 28, 1940, as amended by 
title III, ‘Priorities Powers’ of the Second 
War Powers Act of 1942, as amended. 

“(b) The President shall prescribe the ex- 
tent to which any wage or other compensa- 
tion paid for services rendered in any em- 
ployment commenced or continued in viola- 
tion of this act, or any regulation or order 
of the Chairman thereunder, shall be disre- 
garded by the executive departments and 
other Government agencies in determining 
the costs or expenses of any employer for the 
purposes of any other law or regulation. 

“(c) Precedence shall be given by the 
courts to the trial of cases arising under 
this act. 

“Sec. 8. As used in this act— 

“(a) ‘Agriculture’ means those farm activi- 
ties carried on by farm owners or tenants 
on farms in connection with the cultivation 
of the soil, the harvesting of crops, or the 
raising, feeding, or management of livestock, 
bees, and poultry, and shall not include any 
packing, canning, processing, transportation, 
or marketing of articles produced on farms 
unless performed or carried on as an inci- 
dent to ordinary farming operations as dis- 
tinguished from manufacturing or commer- 
cial operations. 

“(b) ‘State’ includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia. 

“(c) ‘Essential activity’ means any activity, 
so designated by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, after finding that 
it is— 

“(1) an essential war activity, including 
the production, repair, transportation, or 
maintenance or equipment, supplies, facili- 
ties, or materials required in the prosecution 
of the war by the United States; 

“(2) an activity required for the mainte- 
nance or development of essential war activi- 
ties; or 

“(3) an activity essential to the mainte- 
nance or development of the public safety, 
health, welfare, or interest, 
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“(d) ‘Locally needed activity’ means any 
activity other than an essential activity, so 
designated by the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, after finding that it con- 
tributes to the prosecution of the war in a 
critical labor-shortage area, and meets stand- 
ards prescribed by the Chairman to insure 
the full utilization of manpower. 

“(e) ‘Employment,’ ‘work,’ ‘hire,’ ‘rehire,’ 
‘employ,’ ‘employer,’ or words of similar im- 
port shall include any contract, arrangement, 
undertaking, or relationship whereby cr un- 
der which an individual undertakes to per- 
form a service or services for another, irre- 
spective of the resulting legal relationship 
between the parties. 

“Src. 9. The provisions of this act and all 
rules, regulations, orders, and other require- 
ments thereunder shall remain in force dur- 
ing the continuance of the war or until such 
earlier time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution, or the President, may designate. 

“Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. 


Mr. McCORMACK (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, inasmuch as this amendment 
in the nature of a substitute has been 
printed as has the bill H. R. 1779, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed with, 
but that it be printed in the Rrecorp at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this substitute amendment 
which I have offered is, as the majority 
leader has just stated, printed in the 
form of a House bill, H. R. 1779, and it 
also appears in the CONGRESSICNAL REc- 
orD, at page 602 under date of Tuesday, 
January 30. Any Member who desires 
may read the text of the bill at that place 
in the REcorpD. 

Mr. Chairman, my substitute will pro- 
vide for giving statutory authority and 
certain enforcement rowers to the sys- 
tem of manpower availability which is 
now in effect, which has been developed 
through the months by the cooperation 
cf management, labor, Government, and 
other elements of the population, but 
which is up to this time operating with- 
out statutory authority, without any 
power of enforcement. My amendment 
will make it enforceable in areas where 
it may become necessary and only to the 
extent necessary. This system has al- 
ready been put into cffect in a number 
of places in this Nation. I have here a 
clipping telling the way in which it was 
put into effect in Pennsylvania where a 
ceiling was placed upon employment in 
a certain brewery industry, and the men 
formerly working in the industry were 
transferred into essential war produc- 
tion. It seems to me desirable in the first 
place that if we can solve this manpower 
problem on the basis of the machinery 
now operating it would clearly be of 
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great advantage from the point of view 
of getting speedily the increased war 
production we want over a proposal to 
substitute a brand new program involv- 
ing the putting of all the work into the 
Selective Service System which has had 
no experience in the channeling of work- 
ers into employment and which will in- 
evitably have to use these other agencies. 
This will mean duplication of effort and 
further complexity. In the second place, 
and most important of all, my proposal 
will avoid what seems to me to be the 
element in the May bill that is positively 
dangerous, namely, a situation where you 
take an individual and compel that in- 
dividual to work not for his Government 
but for a private employer in a profit- 
making enterprise. That, it seems to 
me, is a fundamental objection to this 
legislation. 

As I said before in the House, the only 
thing that is more serious—and I em- 
phasize the fact I do think it is more 
serious—is the drafting of men into the 
Army of the United States and sending 
them cff to fight a war, In my opinion, 
that takes precedence over this other 
wrong. Nonetheless, if we can accom- 
plish our purposes without having to 
commit an act of violence to something 
that is very close to the very basis of 
American life and government, let us 
do it. 

The machinery under my substitute 
would be as follows: It would give man- 
datory power to the War Manpower Com- 
mission in areas where manpower short- 
ages existed to enforce ceilings on em- 
ployment in industry. It would give 
mandatory power tothisCommission, un- 
der my substitute, to say that there shall 
not be a hoarding of labor, that there 
shall not be more people employed in a 
given industry or plant than are actually 
needed in that industry. Over and over 
on this floor Members have gotten up and 
emphasized that that was one of the ma- 
jor faults at present and one of the most 
important things to be corrected. My 
substitute goes directly to that problem. 
The May bill, I respectfully submit, does 
not. The very machinery of my substi- 
tute is to give power to the War Man- 
power Commission to say that as long as 
this war lasts and our men are dying on 
the battle fronts of the world, we are 
going to produce less.fancy furs or fancy 
clothing or liquor, we are not going to 
have as much entertainment, we are not 
going to have as fancy service in hotels. 

In areas of labor shortage it is possible 
for the War Manpower Commission to say 
that no one shall be hired in that area 
except upon referral to the War Man- 
power Commission. In other words, they 
can say first: “You have got to release 
workers from nonessential industries”; 
and, second, “These workers in becoming 
reemployed have got to go through the 
War Manpower Commission,” which 
means they will be referred to various 
places of employment where they are 
most needed for war production. But it 
will use existing machinery and no man 
would be compelled to work for the pri- 
vate profit of another. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this proposal would recommend itself 
to any person who is sincerely desirous 
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of accomplishing in the most rapid pos- 
sible manner the main objective of in- 
creased war production. Under my pro- 
posal we would be able to gain the end 
of actually and certainly being able to 
shift workers from nonessential occupa- 
tions into war production and we could 
do it without the loss of one of the most 
precious things in American life, namely, 
the will of free men to do their job for 
their country, not because they are com- 
pelled to do it but because they want to 
go it. If we can preserve both of those 
things at once, Mr. Chairman, let us do 


it. 

Now, my bill is not a bill without com- 
pulsion. It has penalties in it. It has 
penalties against three things. It has a 
penalty for violation of a ceiling, it has a 
penalty against a man who in a tight 
labor area takes a job without being re- 
ferred to that job by the War Manpower 
Commission, and it has a penalty against 
an employer who solicits a worker or 
hires a worker without referral in areas 
of shortage where the War Manpower 
Commission has declared that these 
mandatory provisions shall go into effect. 
They do not go into effect every place. 
They go into effect in areas of manpower 
shortage. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Does this provide for 
a ceiling in war industries where there is 
hoarding of labor at the present time? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It does, 
T refer specifically to the following pro- 
vision in my substitute: 

The Chairman shall by regulation pre- 
scribe reasonable standards and procedures 
governing the establishment of employment 
ceilings pursuant to subsection (d) (2) of 
this section. Such ceilings shall be based 
upon a consideration of (1) the extent to 
which employer is utilizing his available 
work force, 


And that applies to all industries, es- 
sential and nonessential as well. You 
have the power to do these things. A 
plant cannot have more workers unless 
it needs them. You can say that to a 
shipyard or an aireraft company which 
has a surplus of labor as well as to a 
nonessential employer. 

The penalties provided by this bill are 
the same as the penalties provided for 
in the War Powers Act for violation of 
priorities and allocation orders. The 
penalties are applicable to the three 
types of violations that I spoke of a 
moment ago. I hope that is clear. Un- 
der my substitute, violations are mis- 
demeanors; under the May bill they are 
felonies. Some of you who are attorneys 
will know the difference between those 
two things. 

I am as earnest and sincere as any 
Member on this floor to see and do every- 
thing we can that will shorten this war 
by 1 day or get one gun to a soldier, if it 
need be. If I did not believe that the 
proposal I have brought forth here would 
do that, I would not offer it. MayI pref- 
ace it by saying that I have not per- 
fected this substitute alone. It has 
been carefully drawn, I assure you, not 
by me but by people who have done an 
excellent job of drafting, and it is right. 


The bill, furthermore, comes to you 
today with the recommendation on the 
part of people most experienced in the 
work of actually performing a produc- 
tion miracle for which America has been 
responsible, who say that they believe 
that this approach to the problem is a 
better approach than running the risk 
of compulsory labor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. May I ask the gentleman, 
referring to the language at the top 
of page 8 of his bill, line 4, subsection 2, 
if that language is broad enough to en- 
able the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission to take a man out of 
one newspaper and put him into an- 
other, on the ground that the first news- 
paper is better equipped for news cover- 
age? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I may 
say to the gentleman, with all due re- 
spect, that this does not cover the news- 
paper business, because I do not think 


. he could say that that was in a field 


where he could do that. I think he 
could put ceilings on employment on all 
newspapers, but I do not think he could 
do what the gentleman says; not for a 
single moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 10 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 
other day a group of us were talking to 
General Hershey, Director of Selective 
Service, and he stated that he could put 
into the armed services anybody between 
the ages of 18 and 45, except that there 
was a limitation in the Draft Act permit- 
ting the departmental heads or the heads 
of agencies of the Government some lati- 
tude. Would this reach any surplus or 
hoarding of manpower by the Govern- 
ment itself? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman wants to know whether this 
would reach the hoarding of manpower 
by the Government itself. On page 9, 
section 4, there are enumerated types of 
employment and geographical areas 
where this bill would not apply. I call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the bill does not apply to employ- 
ment in the legislative or judicial 
branches of the Federal Government, 
which means it does apply in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. That is 
the answer to the question. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of Califarnia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What remedy does 
the bill provide in cases of hoarding of 
manpower, whether by the Government 
or industry? 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
covered that, I may say to the gentle- 
man. He will find that the whole ma- 
chinery of this bill is to operate by the 
imposition, compulsory if needed, of ceil- 
ings upon employment; and ceilings can 
be placed upon employment and en- 
forced under this bill in order to pre- 
vent hoarding or waste of men and 
women’s labor and to require employers 
to utilize employment to the best pos- 
sible extent. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of Calffornia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. As I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, it places 
plenary powers in the hands of the War 
Manpower Commission, headed by Mr. 
McNutt, to do that which in the discre- 
tion of Mr. McNutt should be done to 
accomplish the purposes of the May 
bill; limited, however, only by the pro- 
visions of the amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Iam not 
quite sure that I understand the gentle- 
man’s question. But may I say this. 
Certainly my substitute does not give Mr. 
McNutt the power to draft that the May 
bill gives. It gives him by law the very 
powers he now exercises by Executive 
order, and adds enforcement power. 
There is nothing in this bill that is not 
the result of working out by trial and 
error methods and by real consultation 
with the labor management committees 
that have been associated with this. The 
safeguard with regard to referral, the 
safeguard with regard to fixing of ceil- 
ings, the enforcement powers, and all the 
rest of them, are things that have been 
worked out in practice in this country 
over the past months and, therefore, it 
seems to me, should be considered even 
more deeply. 

The essential thing in connection with 
the question just asked by the gentleman 
from Michigan is that we are enacting 
into law here now and giving mandatory 
enforcement powers to what already has 
been set up by Executive order without 
mandatory enforcement powers. That 
is about what we are doing. 

I should like, if I may, to run through 
this bill. I am going to begin at the 
bottom of page 2, and I am going to read 
very briefly some parts. This is from 
the section on purposes: 

The Congress hereby directs that to the 
meximum degree consistent with this act 
and with its purposes, local initiative and 
cooperative efforts of management, labor, and 
agriculture shall be encouraged and utilized 
and use made of existing hiring channels— 


In solving the problem. 

We come to the enforcement section, 
which is section 2. That is the heart 
of the bill. 

The first provision is that no individ- 
ual who was engaged in an essential or 
locally needed activity may be hired by 
anybody else unless he gets a referral 
from the War Manpower Commission 
and a statement of availability. That 
is the system that has been in effect, 
but under this it would work, and you 
could control turn-over by that method. 

The bill states in the next subsec- 
tion, (b), the circumstances under which 
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statements of availability shall be 
granted, and sets fair and just circum- 
stances and reasons whyaman may come 
and ask for a referral from one job, to 
enother, if his reasons are good and if 
he is going to continue to be employed 
in war production. 

Then it states, and I ask the gentle- 
men who have asked me about hoarding 
to notice this: 

If an individual is employed at less than 
full time or at a job which does not utilize 
his hightest recognized skill for which there 
is a need in the war effort, the War Man- 
power Commissi®n shall upon proper ap- 
plication refer him to other available em- 
ployment in which it finds that the 
individual will be more fully utilized in 
the war eort. 


Now I take up the main provisions of 
the bill, which I want to read to you: 

To the extent necessary to provide man- 
power in the numbers and kinds needed for 
war production and essential civilian serv- 
ices in situations of manpower shortages, 
the chairman may by regulation (1) pro- 
vide that any or all categories of individ- 
ucis in any or all areas, activities, or oc- 
cupations may be hired only upon referral 
by the War Manpower Commission or in 
accordance with arrangements approved by 
the War Manpower Commission; (2) estab- 
lish fair and reasonable employment ceilings 
limiting the number of workers or of speci- 
ficd types of workers which may be employed 
in any establishment or place of employ- 
ment during specified periccs; and (3) re- 
quire the release by an employer of any or 
all categories of individuals in his employ 
whose services are urgently needed elsewhere 
in production or service of more importance 
to the war effort. 


IZ my substitute is adopted, we can 
pass a bill which can solve the manpower 
protlem end whose passage can be hailed 
not only by our men overseas aS a means 
cf helping to meet their needs but by 
labor and management and all the rest 
of the pecple on the home front as an 
endorsement of the efforts they have 
so far made, as an implementation of 
those efforts with the power of govern- 
ment, and as, I believe, the best available 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. How 
will the gentleman’s bill get at the indi- 
vidual who is not now engaged in any 
war activity? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. By 
means of employment ceilings upon em- 
ployment in nonessential activities in 
areas of manpower shortage. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. In 
other words, the gentleman’s bill will 
only penalize those who are already 
working in war industries and will not 
get at the individual who is not working? 

ir. VOORHIS of California. No; 
that is not true. What I thought the 
gentleman had reference to was the 
women at home now who might be 
drawn in. They are the people that the 
bill, I admit, would not reach. But it 
would reach every person who is now 
employed throughout -the Nation in 
every nonessential activity. The only 
sizable group of people it will not reach 
are the housewives who are still at home, 
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I submit there are not many people in 
America today who are in that situation, 
and I think that small number, almost 
all of whom are women in my opinion, 
who might not come under the terms of 
this bill, is utterly insignificant compared 
to the gain for a nation which goes di- 
rectly at the problem by the method of 
my bill, which avoids the necessity of 
drafting one man to work for the private 
profit of another. It therefore can get 
at this problem without sacrificing the 
moral vaiues which I believe are most 
important to production itself and of 
course of great importance to the indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. In 
the first paragraph of section 2 of the 
gentleman’s bill, subsection (a) it says, 
“An individual who at any time during 
the preceding 60-day period was en- 
gaged in a war activity.” Where in the 
gentleman’s bill does it cover a person 
who in that preceding 60-day period was 
not engaged in such activity? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
tainly it does. 

Mr. BRADLEY of 
Where does the gentleman’s bill cover 
that? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does the 
gentleman mean where a person is not 
engaged in any industry at all and was 
not working at all? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
is right. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As long 
as they are women who are staying at 
home, it does not cover them. I ex- 
plained that. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Iam 
referring to a man subject to the draft. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Any man 
subject to the draft is subject to the 
draft. That is the first point. Any per- 
son who is working any place in this 
country is covered by this bill. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Sup- 
pose he is not working? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The bill 
makes it possible to impose a ceiling on 
employment requiring manpower re- 
ferral for work in some essential war 
occupation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
well stated the comprehensiveness of his 
bill. Isay it is much more comprchensive 
than the committee bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It is. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The committee bill 
only takes in registrants between the 
ages of 18 and 45. The gentleman’s bill 
takes in all those in that category who 
are now either in essential or nonessen- 
tial industry and in addition it takes in 
all of those over the age of 45 who are 
in essential or nonessential industry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 3 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman’s bill 
will affect many more people than the 
committee bill. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


Cer- 


I thank 


Pennsylvania. | 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute bill, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con. 
sent to proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louj- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
risen to take this time in order to refute 
the statement made by my good friend 
the gentleman from Indiana in reference 
to the shortage of matériel, especially of 
critical materials at the present time. I 
desire to call the attention of this body 
to the fact that there is a lag in produc- 
tion of critical materials and that this 
lag in production has existed for some 
time. It has become increasingly acute 
in the last few months. I want to call 
the attention of this body to the fact 
that on November 30, at a press confer- 
ence, the Secretary of War, Mr. Stimson, 
made this statement in reference to the 
shortage of ammunition: 

This situation has been and is extremely 
complicated and equally critical and bids 
fair to be more so, unless production rates 
in the United States are greatly increased. 


Mr. Chairman, within 10 days aftor 
that statement was made by the Secre- 
tary of War here in Washington, Gen, 
Dwight Eisenhower from his headquar- 
ters in France behind the enemy’s lines 
made a special plea to the people of the 
United States to increase the production 
of ammunition which he said was sorely 
needed by his armies on the western 
front, 

Then following that statement, one by 


* one the high officials of both the War 


and Navy Departments have made pleas 
to our people to increase production, 
not only of ammunition but of all criti- 
cal items needed for war purposes. 

The War Production Board turns out 
month by month a report of present pro- 
duction and of needed production for 
the future. I hold in my hand a portion 
of the report put out by the War Pro- 
duction Board several days ago showing 
needed materials—critical items—at the 
present time. I want to give you the 
figures covering those items. 

For instance, there is the item “criti- 
cal aircraft,” a very important item to 
our war effort. According to the War 
Production Board report, an increased 
production for January of 27 percent is 
needed in this one item. 

There is “artillery ammunition,” and 
an increase for January of production 
of 14 percent is needed. : 

There is heavy “field artillery” for Jan- 
uary an increase of 5 percent over the De- 
cember production is needed. 

There are “mortars and mortar am- 
munition” great increases are needed. 

There is “communications wire,” which 
is vital for our communications on the 
front, an increase of 11 percent is needed. 

“Bus and truck tires,” an increase of 
17 percent in January over the December 
production is needed. 

“Cotton duck” in which an increase of 
3 percent in January over December pro= 
duction is needed. 

“Military dry cell batteries” of which 
an increase of 49 percent over the pre= 
ceding month was needed. 
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If we go down the line and take up one 
item after another such as the item 
“Navy rockets,” of which an increase of 
92 percent in January over December 
production is needed, we find the War 
Production Board calculated a needed 
increase of production of many of them 
for every month from January, Febru- 
ary, March, and straight on through the 
entire year 1945. 

The same situation prevails with ref- 
erence to “Navy high capacity ammuni- 
tion.” In this particular item, there is a 
scheduled increase in production vitally 
necessary for every single month during 
the year 1945. Likewise, “mortars and 
mortar ammunition” comes in for an in- 
creased production during every month 
in the current year 1945. 

These things all arise at a critical time 
in our production schedule. They come 
up at the very time when the Army is 
calling for 900,000 additional men for the 
arthed services. They come up at a time 
when the war plants of the country are 
calling for 700,000 additional men, plus 
200,000 additional men who will be 
needed for our war plants to replace 
those taken out for the armed services. 

Now there is presented to you this bill. 
It is presented to you who sat on this 
floor and voted for a declaration of war 
against Germany and Japan. I can re- 
call sitting in this Chamber when we 
passed the resolution pledging the full 
resources of the Nation to the support of 
this war effort. At the time that resolu- 
tion was passed this Congress meant ex- 
actly what the resolution said and that 
was everything. 

When we face this crisis of production 
on the home front and the war crisis on 
the battle fronts, we need every support 
we can get to wind this war up shortly 
and effectively. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
presented to you today has for its in- 
tention the giving to those men the very 
best there is in the way of equipment to 
carry on this fight overseas. This meas- 
ure has the purpose of keeping the mus- 
kets in the hands of those fighting men 
overseas. It has for its purpose the man- 
ufacture of ammunition to go into those 
weapons in order that they may carry 
on. It has for its purpose, Mr. Chair- 
man, the giving to those men a fair 
chance to defend themselves and come 
back alive. Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment, the bill will shorten the war, will 
save American lives, will bring victory 
more quickly to us and our allies, and 
it should be passed. It is a question of 
all-out wholehearted support of our 
fighting men wherever they may be, in 
Europe or in the Pacific. I want my vote 
cast for a bill that will give that support, 

wholehearted, all-out support. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the January report of the War Pro- 
duction Board be printed to show past 
production and the needed increases in 
oe critical items. The report fol- 
OWS: 


THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


As to the over-all picture, total munitions 
productions and war construction for Decem- 
ber, critical and noncritical, according to 
preliminary figures reached $5,445,000,000. 
This was an increase of 1 percent over the 
$5,404,000,000, of November but 2 percent 
behind the $5,546,000,000 scheduled for the 





month. This pattern of moderate gains over 
November but small deficits from the Decem- 
ber schedule was followed by most of the 
major groups: 


Total December production (critical and non- 
critical), preliminary 
Percent 
devia- 
Percent tionfr 
gain over December 
November Schedule 


Ro blidiniticmisigiaiciiniitinsin +2 —2 
Ships (including mainte- 
| TEE SS em —6 -4 
Guns and fire control___.--_- —1 0 
RIOR... nae +3 owe. 
Combat and motor vehicles. +7 —1 
Communications and elec- 
tronic equipment _____-.-. -j —4 
Other equipment and sup- 
accent, +3 -—2 
Total munitions__.... +1 -2 
War construction__....... —2 0 
= a 


Total munitions and 
war construction... +1 -2 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I am re- 
luctant to inflict myself upon you again 
in this debate. There are a few things, 
however, sir, that we need to make clear. 
While I feel there is absolutely no neces- 
sity for any legislation on this subject 
I voted for the Barrett resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HARNESS] as a substitute; I shal! vote for 
the Voorhis bill as a substitute. 

Let us realiy come now, in the words 
of the prophet, and reason together. 
First, I want to thank the ladies on the 
floor for their sweetness and you gentle- 
men for your kindness in not objecting 
to giving me 5 additional minutes; I ap- 
preciate that. . 

General Marshall and Admiral King or 
any other of our military authorities are 
not on trial. Those who oppose this bill 
have as high confidence and as great 
faith and as much respect, and I would 
even go further and say affection, for 
them as the stanchest advocates of this 
measure. That holds for Judge Patter- 
son, too. But put a few stars on a fel- 
low’s shoulders or a little gold braid 
around his arm, and there are a few 
idolators, there are a few who will bow 
down and worship Baal on this side and 
on that side; and the first point I want 
to make is that this issue is not at all 
political because we are split wide open 
on both sides of the aisle; there is no 
politics in it. I respect these admirals 
and generals, but they are human beings. 
Their judgment is not infallible—even on 
military matters. I am sorry but we 
have men over here on the Republican 
side who worship stars and love gold 
braid; and if Henry Stimson or George 
Marshall should take a pill they would 
move first. 

Mr. Chairman, the first thing is, this 
is not political. Of course, politics were 
played last fall, but I will not even go into 
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that because I do not want to prejudice 
or weaken my case with some fellows over 
here who are tottering mugwumps. You 
know, @ mugwump is one who has his 
mug on the wrong side of the fence and 
his wump on the other. You care more 
for your little seat in this House than 
you do for the welfare of this country 
and the safety of our boys. Oh, we have 
had a lot of emotional appeal, flag-wav- 
ing, breast-feeding, turning red in the 
face, and the dropping of maps, all full 
of sentimentalism, sound and fury, wind 
and water. 

Those of us who oppose this bill have 
flesh and blood in this war, on every con- 
tinent and every sea. We are as anxious 
for those boys to come home as you fel- 
lows who would try to make it appear 
that anyone who opposes this vicious and 
indefensible measure is un-American and 
not for the boys at the front. That is 
tommyrot. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHORT. Yes, with pleasure. 

Mr. HALLECK. Not so long ago we 
had a controversy about a soldier-vote 
bill. Some of us wanted the soldiers to 
have the whole ballot, a legal State bal- 
lot. It was said of us all over the coun- 
try that we did not want the soldiers to 
vote. But what develops now? Siim- 
son says that the men who wanted td vote 
did vote. Even in the States where the 
Federal ballot, the so-called bobtailed 
ballot, was legalized, they did not want 
it. It was said the soldiers would find 
out who was telling the truth and they 
will know the truth about this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Let us not bring politics 
into this. There are no politics in it. 
But the gentleman is 103 percent righi— 
as he usually is. 

Mr. Chairman, General Marshall, Ad- 
miral King, or any of the others are 
not on trial here. We love them and 
we respect them. Of course, we have got 
to because we have brothers and nephews 
in the service and we try to get along 
with them. But we do not care about 
that. Let them act in their own sphere. 
Generals and admirals shovld stay in 
their place. .They have an applied 
science to prosecute this war. They are 
the military strategists. A lot of these 

erlor generals and pink-tea stratecists 
that you see in Washington, and you see 
them at times, come up to your office and 
try to tell you how to win this war. What 
right have the military to tell business, 
labor, and industry, men who are quali- 
fied by lifelong experience, what to do? 
Industry and labor are both opposed to 
this bill. 

What is it for? To cover up mistakes 
and miscalculations? Bickering and 
bungling on the home front? The only 
trouble between a general and a civilian 
is that the Army is never wrong. Was it 
ever wrong? I served and you served in 
it. Wasitever wrong? Never. They are 
infallible, impeccable, and Christ-like on 
this earth. I will not say where they will 
go afterward. We admit we are wrong 
at times. One must take orders in the 
Army. There is no humility. 

This is not political, and the Army and 
Navy are not on trial. 

Now, then, what is the other big thing? 
Mr, Chairman, I have never stood before 
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the House in the 16 years I have been here 
with an interruption which I did not wel- 
come; I have never pleaded with the 
Members more earnestly than I am now, 

Will this bill accomplish its objectives 
or will it fail? 

I told you two or three days ago that 
if you take a drafted man and put him 
alongside a volunteer worker in a fac- 
tory, you are going to weaken the morale 
of both. I deplore the fact that we have 
parlor and poolroom loafers and bowery 
bums. I know you cannot legislate pat- 
riotism, morality, or industry. I know 
that under our free system of enterprise, 
with all of its faults and weaknesses, with 
its strikes and stoppages and short- 
comings, we have produced a miracle in 
this war. 

History has proved and experience has 
shown that free labor is more effective, 
more efficient, and more productive than 
slave labor anywhere in all the world. 
That is the reason we have whipped Italy 
and are crushing Germany and Japan. 
We have done it on the home front as 
well as on the battle front. The men and 
the boys on the firing line, the miners who 
dig the leaded zinc down in my district, or 
the coal in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
ONio, Illinois, and Kentucky or the cop- 
pér out in Utah and Montana, are the 
ories who have hewn the block, whether 
it be in my district or whether in the far- 
off State of Washington. The miners, 
the farmers, the foresters, and the work- 
ers in our munitions industry are soldiers 
in this war. 

We have too many men in one place; 
we have too few in another. We lulled 
them into a false sense of security last 
fall, All of us are to blame. I do not 
want to blame any particular individual. 
I think the Congress itself was to blame. 
The public was to blame because of the 
reports in the newspapers, and in the 
magazines and because of statements by 
our great military leaders who are not 
infallible, even when it comes to predict- 
ing when a war will end. 

I do not want to embarrass them. I 
hesitate to do it. I curb myself today. 
I could quote you from our greatest mili- 
tary and naval leaders who thought this 
war Was going to be over soon. They 
canceled contracts; they terminated con- 
tracts; they closed one factory after an- 
other all over this country and threw 
thousands of people out of employment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. That is enough. 
should not be any debate on this. 
minutes is too long, Mr. Chairman. 

Tere we are haggling. When we 
started in this war, defense and war 
plants sprang up like mushrooms all over 
the country. Farmers, bootblacks, soda 
jerkers, and people from every walk of 
life flocked to those centers and they 
were hired. If you could hit a nail and 
saw a board, you were paid a carpenter’s 
wage. We had to do it. We were rac- 


There 
Five 


ing against time, 
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Yes; I have close, personal, intimate 
friends on the -:mocratic side. That is 
the rea-on I am talking to them. 

We had to hire these workers in war 
plants quickly. We had to get things 
going in a hurry. Time was of the 
essence. Do you know what they have 
done? Do you know what free labor has 
done in 3 years’ time? Free labor, with- 
out a whip over its head, without some- 
body putting a harness and collar on it 
and gouging it and saying, “Get in there 
and work,” has done the job. Under 


this bill, you would have to keep two 


good men watching one scoundrel who 
would produce ndthing. 

The coal miner today is producing 
4 tons more of coal a day than he did 2 
years ago. In England, under com- 
pulsion, he is producing only 1 ton, 
They sent their representatives over 
here, and they carried back an adverse 
report on their own system. 

Take the rubber industry. We are 
producing 30 percent more rubber in all 
of our synthetic rubber plants per man 
per day than we produced 2 years ago. 


They have learned the know-how. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher. 
So much for coal and rubber. Let us 


take one other item, the aircraft indus- 
try. The workers in the aircraft plants 
today, because of improved methods of 
production, because of more efficient 
tools, because of the experience they have 
gained, are producing 83 percent more 
per man than they produced 2 years 
ago, and they have done it without slave 
labor, without a Nazi government, 

Are we going to raise up a Hitler here 
to get rid of one abroad? Are we going 
to adopt a system against which our 
boys and girls are fighting and dying? 
Are we going to confess that democracy 
has failed and that we must adopt totali- 
tarian methods in order to destroy dice 
tatorship? 

Mr. Chairman, over 3 years ago, on 
December 7, 1941, we started from 
scratch; we started from nothing, but 
we have supplied an Army and a Navy 
and a Marine Corps and a Coast Guard 
of 12,090,000 men; we have supplied 
Great Britain, and we have supplied 
Russia, yet here in this late day in the 
war we are asked to adopt Hitler’s meth- 
ods. I do not believe the soldiers at the 
front want us to do it. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
said that after every storm there is a 
calm. I hope that while I undertake to 
discuss the pending amendment with you 
very briefly you will have calm consid- 
eration and consultation with your own 
good judgment. 

I have been wondering, if I could have 
a manuscript of the discussion of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri on 
the radio a night or two ago, and line it 
up beside the speech that he made here 
this afternoon, how much similarity there 
would be. 
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Mr. SHORT. Thorough consistency, 
sir. 
Mr. MAY, Out there he was for Amer. 
ican industry, and then he wanted to 
regiment it and commandeer it, take the 
profits out of it, and mandatorily put it 
at the disposition of the Government, 
after it had shown its great performance. 
Here he lauds it to the sky again. I 
wonder just where he does stand. What 
does this measure present to us here? 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr, MAY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMASON. Is it not true under 
the terms of the proposed Voorhis 
amendment that the Director of War 
Manpower, namely, Mr. Paul McNutt, 
would have the direction and control 
over every worker in America who is 
not engaged on a farm? 

Mr. MAY. That is absolutely correct, 

Mr. THOMASON, Yet, we hear talk 
about bureaucracy. 

Mr. MAY. Iam going to discuss how 
much that means to the people of this 
country before I conclude my remarks. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield to the gentleman just now; I am 
sorry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I was 
just going to comment on what the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomason] said. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
I do not have time and cannot yield. 

Mr. THOMASON. That is my under- 
standing according to the answer the 
gentleman made to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the pending 
amendment offered as a substitute is 
H. R. 1779 and was introduced in this 
House on the 25th day of January, 7 
days after the hearings were closed on 
the bill H. R. 1119. At no time did either 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoorHis! or the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett] or the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harness], who is a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, ask that either of the two bills 
be taken up for consideration by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
Yet, I wonder today why we do have leg- 
islative committees in the Congress. I 
wonder why they are required to go out 
and hold weeks and even months of 
hearings if we are to substitute a bill 15 
pages long, without consideration by a 
congressional committee, for a bill that 
has been studied by such a committee 
and on which thoughtful deliberation 
has been had. 

I want to call attention to the fact that 
this substitute does one thing which I 
am sure nobody in this House wants to 
vote for. In the first place it sets up in 
section 7 a “kangaroo court” in an execu- 
tive department of the Government. It 
provides that the penalties of the War 
Powers Act shall be applicable. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. There 
is no “kangaroo court” involved there, 
but it does provide for the penalties, and 
that is the penalty section of the bill 
which I explained. 
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Mr. MAY. Then let us see if there is 
a kangaroo court. The language is as 
follows: 

The Chairman shall by regulation— 

That means the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission— 
provide an opportunity for hearing before an 
impartial administrative tribunal to any 
person who claims that any action taken with 
respect to him by the War Manpower Com- 
mission under this act or under any regula- 
tion or order thereunder is unfair or unrea- 
sonable. 


That vests in the War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman the power to set up a 
tribunal to determine whether or not 
a man shall have imposed upon him the 
penalties of the Second War Powers Act. 
Those penalties are provided for in the 
act. The $10,000-fine penalty is the 

ume as is provided in what is called the 
May bill. But here there is provided a 
1-year jail sentence whereas the May 
bill provides for 5 years. So that if a 
man violates any order or regulation 
adopted by Mr. McNutt, then he is sub- 
ject to trial. It does not stop there. I 
call your attention to the fact that in 
line 22, page 8, it provides the determi- 
nation made after such hearing shall be 
final. 

Now where are the civil rights of a 
man? He will go to a district court 
and demand a trial when the penalties 
of the May bill become operative? We 
provide that he shall have a trial. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. This 
section is a section to give him a hear- 
ing before his case ever goes to trial. 
No one can be punished under this sec- 
tion. In the penalty section it says, 
“upon conviction.” 

Mr. MAY. Certainly you cannot im- 
pose a penalty until the party is con- 
victed. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. This 
section is a safeguard against the very 
thing the gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. MAY. Why do you provide that 
it shall become final? How are you go- 
mg to open it up in a judicial trial? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. It 
means that the ruling of the War Man- 
power Commission as to whether or not 
@ man shall have referrals to a new 
job or shall not, shall be final, after a 
hearing, if he asks for it. 

Mr. MAY. It does not relate to re- 
ferrals. It relates to everything that 
the man shall do. 

I am sure the membership of this 
House is not anxious to vest in an ad- 
ministrative agency of the most power- 
ful and dangerous bureaucracy that has 
ever been set up in any country, the 
right to say what a man’s final rights 
Shall be. In other words, he has done 
something for which he is brought to 
a hearing, whatever it may be. This 
Says that hearing shall be final. The 

only thing left to a judicial tribunal will 
be the question of the penalty. 

Now, there is another provision in this 
bill that makes the provisions of sec- 
tions 1, a, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, of the act 
of June 28, 1940, as amended by title 3 
of the Second War Powers Act of 1942, 
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as amended, applicable under this act, 
except that the words “subsection a,” 
wherever they occur in these provisions 
shall be replaced for the purpose of this 
act by the phrase “this act.” 

So that you will set up an executive 
agency downtown, a tribunal to estab- 
lish the facts upon which the man shall 
be tried subsequently if he ever gets to 
a court. I think it would justify a pro- 
ceeding by writ of habeas corpus to 
take a man from the jurisdiction of the 
War Manpower Commission, to give him 
a trial in the courts of justice. I do 
not think the House would act wisely, 
regardless of what ycu may think of the 
action of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, in adopting as a substitute 
a@ measure with all the ramifications, 
difficulties, and problems that are in- 
volved in a bill of 15 pages, without any 
consideration other than the brief de- 
bate on the floor of the House. 

In addition to that, as the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. WapswortH! aptly 
said the other day—and the member- 
ship of this House has confidence in 
him, not only in his patriotism and his 
wisdom, but in his judgment of legisla- 
tion. He appeared before our committee 
and testified on the national service leg- 
islation more than a year ago. We have 
been considering this character of leg- 
islation for 2% years. We have held 
hearings and hearings and hearings. 
They are printed and available to the 
Congress. One of the volumes con- 
tained 1,060 pages. The hearings on this 
particular bill contain several hundred 
pages. There are other hearings avail- 
able. Yet, nobody proposing these sub- 
stitutes ever asked a single time for 
a Moment’s time in connection with the 
hearings. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. The 
provisions of the present bill provide 
that the Director of War Mobilization 
may assign to selective-service boards 
experts from such other agencies as they 
may need in an advisory capacity. All 
of the provisions of the Voorhis bill can 
be carried out by those agencies in an 
advisory capacity under the Director of 
War Mobilization for the benefit of the 
selective-service boards. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MAY. That is correct, and that 
provision is in the so-called May bill, 
H. R. 1752. 

Furthermore, the bill provides that 
the local boards in the Selective Service 
System to whom is left the question of 
the determination of a man’s availability 
or nonavailability for work or his as- 
signment to any particular job shall be 
determined by those local boards. It 
provides that the Director of War Mo- 
bilization shall call upon the War Man- 
power Commission and such other agen- 
cies of Government as he may direct for 
assistance and aid. As stated by the 
gentleman from New York, there is no 
effort to dethrone the War Manpower 
Commission, but the House Committee 
on Military Affairs after months and 
months and even years of study—and 
I think I can say it is practically unani- 
mous in its judgment—believes that the 
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administration of these laws should be 
left in the Selective Service System. I 
recall, but will not repeat here on the 
floor, many comments with respect to 
some of these executive agencies. I now 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The War Manpower 
Commission has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in the problem of employment. 
Has the Director of the War Manpower 
Commission been heard? The last ex- 
pression I ever heard from him was that 
he was against compulsory-manpower- 
draft legislation. Why did not the 
Committee on Military Affairs inquire of 
him as to his present position in respect 
to the May bill? 

Mr. MAY. I may say to my friend 
from Indiana that I believe he was over- 
seas at the time the hearings were ¢con- 
ducted, but we did have his representa- 
tive, the Assistant Director, Judge Hay, 
before the committee. He testified on 
the matter, and his testimony appears in 
the printed hearings. 


Mr. HALLECK. Just one further 
question: Has any effort been made to 
obtain the present judgment of the 
Director of the War Manpower Comis- 
sion since his return to this country? 

Mr. MAY. I made no such effort. I 
had no idea that he wanted to be heard 
further than sending the Assistant Direc- 
tor up here. The Assistant Director tes- 
tified before the committee for some 3 
hours. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I will 
say that Mr. McNutt testified before the 
committee at great length last spring on 
the very same subject, and at this time 
we had the benefit of the testimony of 
the Director of War Mobilization, Mr. 
Byrnes. 

Mr. MAY. That is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. It is true that the 
Director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission was against this proposition 
originally. 

Mr. MAY. He was first against it: 
later, I believe, he was for it; and still 
later he was against it again; and I do 
not know just where he stands. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In an- 
swer to what the gentleman from New 
York said about the possibility under the 
May bill of using other agencies in an 
advisory capacity, it seems to me that it 
is a very different matter from doing 
what my bill does, namely, to give pow- 
ers of enforcement of ceilings. I believe 
these two things are quite different. 

Mr. MAY. I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman that there is some difference in 
them. 

I wish now to call attention to a mat- 
ter which to me is very significant. You 
know, sometimes little things act as 
threads, as clues, as straws in the wind, 
that enable one to find out how things 
are going. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Connecticut is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs, LUCE, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
offer for the consideration of the House 
a few reasons in addition to those given 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs why the Voorhis substi- 
tute for the bill before us should be 
defeated. 

For some time now, Mr. Chairman, 
representatives of labor and management 
have requested that there be a joint 
meeting of representatives of labor, man- 
agement, agriculture, and other in- 
terested Government agencies with the 
War Manpower Commission, before com- 
pulsory legislation of any type were 
passed. The gentleman responsible for 
the utilization of war manpower on the 
home front is Mr. McNutt. I believe it 
safe to say that Mr. McNutt has never 
held any such hearings as these re- 
quested by labor and management. 

These same representatives of labor 
and management have testified before 
our committee on numerous occasions 
during the past 2 years that no compul- 
sory legislation was needed, because 
manpower had been improperly utilized 
under the voluntary system. They testi- 
fied again and again that the true facts 
about manpower had never been given 
either to our committee or to the coun- 
try by the War Manpower Commission. 
In short, labor and management for the 
past 2 years have been laying the failure 
of the manpower problem not at the 
door of the Congress for failing to pass 
legislation but right in the lap of an 
ineffectual War Manpower Commission, 

It is exceedingly difficult for me to 
understand, in view of their charges, 
how labor and management could pos- 
sibly welcome the continuation of the 
very system of which they have so long 
been complaining. It is very difficult for 
me to believe that labor and manage- 
ment are going to be pleased to give into 
the hands of the very man and the very 
agency which they have charged with 
such dire failures, the tremendous statu- 
tory powers that the Voorhis amendment 
bestows upon them. 

It seems to me that the friends of labor 
and management should very carefully 
consider these far-reaching and drastic 
powers imbedded in the Voorhis substi- 
tute to our bill. They should look very 
thoughtfully at the consequences of such 
powers. 

I urge you and ask my colleagues to 
examine the workings of the Allentown, 
Pa., plan. It is an example of what 
would happen if we were to pass this 
Vocrhis substitute. I ask you to con- 
sider the result of the indiscriminate 
regimentation suggested by this substi- 
tute before you accept it in preference to 
the provisions for an orderly distribution 
of labor, as the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTH] called it, con- 
tained in the bill before us now. 

If we pass the Voorhis amendment 
what we shall be doing here is to give a 
vote of full confidence to the War Man- 
power Commission. This would be an 
extraordinary action indeed when one 
remembers that not only the record of 
our committee hearings but the Con- 
GREZSIONAL Recorp itself is full of indict- 
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ments of labor, management, and of the 
general public of the way the War Man- 
power Commission has handled the 
manpower problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentlewoman be extended 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, this Voor- 
his substitute would give statutory recog- 
nition to Mr. McNutt’s commission. 
Under this substitute he would have the 
power to close arbitrarily any business, 
large or small, when he, in his discretion, 
chose to close them. The only defense 
to this analysis of one power of the sub- 
stitute bill is to say that the War Man- 
power Commission will be honest, fair, 
and wise at all times. The honesty and 
the fairness of Mr. McNutt cannot be 
challenged, but the consistent wisdom cf 
the War Manpower Commission is cer- 
tainly open to plenty of argument. This 
substitute bill would also mean that em- 
ployees who were thrown out of their jobs 
by the imposition of a War Manpower 
Commission ceiling on the number of 
workers that could be employed in their 
factory or business would subsequently be 
forced to work where the War Manpower 
Commission told them they would have to 
work—or they would starve. 

We have long talked about work-or- 
fight legislation in this House. And I 
believe we do have work-or-fight legisla- 
tion now. We have talked about work- 
or-serve legislation, which was the type 
of legislation I introduced a year and a 
half ago in this House, then known as 
the IV-F bill. Today we have before us 
legislation which we may call and is 
called work-or-jail legislation. But this 
Voorhis legislation might best be called 
a work where you are told or starve in 
the street bill. 

Therefore, it seems to me that before 
we pass this Voorhis bill everyone who 
is a friend of just ordinary people as 
well as those who are friends of the labor 
groups, and the employer groups and the 
industrial groups, should look well before 
they leap. There is no doubt that in our 
long delay in bringing out the commit- 
tee bill before the House, and in our 
debates here upon it, we have shown our 
natural distaste for any type of com- 
pulsory legislation. But in our dislike, 
and our unhappiness in having to pass 
any form of compulsory legislation, do 
not let us strain at the gnat of this com- 
mittee bill and suddenly turn around and 
swallow the Voorhis substitute camel. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
we could have an agreement here as to 
the limitation of time. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LEMKE. MayI say that the com- 
mittee has been allocated time and each 
Member has asked for additional time, 
and that there are some of us here who 
would also like some time. 

Mr. MAY. Iam not trying to rush it, 
What would the gentleman suggest? 
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Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Let us go 
along for a time and see how things work 
out. 

Mr. MAY. We have been here for 
some time now. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. And some 
of us have not had the opportunity to 
speak. We have waited 3 or 4 hours to 
talk now. 

Mr. MAY. We will not get through 
today if we do that. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Suppose we 
do not get through today? 

Mr. MAY. We will be here tomorrow 
then. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Then we 
will be here tomorrow. What is the dif- 
ference? 

Mr. MAY. I hope we can be reason- 
able. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this amend- 
ment close in 35 minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW and Mr. LEMKE ob- 
jected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 1 hour. 

Mr. HINSHAW, Mr. LEMKE, Mr. 
HOFFMAN, and Mr. LECOMPTE cb- 
jected. 

Mr. MAY. Apparently there will be 
objection to anything I ask. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairinan, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of many 
Members of this House who has great 
respect for the ability and sincerity of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoorHis]. I think, however, it is most 
unfortunate that at this late stage in the 
discussion of this important and critical 
measure a substitute 15 pages long is 
offered, that was introduced in the House 
only 5 days ago and has had no specific 
consideration before the committee to 
which you have delegated the duty of 
looking into such legislation. I do not 
share the views of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHorT] and neither do I 
think his ridicule and sarcasm regard- 
ing our great military leaders was de- 
served. I have the greatest faith in 
them. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlemar yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. Briefly. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. May I 
say I agree with what the gentleman has 
just said. I should like, however, to 
point out that my bill was introduced 
1 day after the committee bill came into 
the House, that I introduced it as soon 
as I knew what the committee bill was 
going to be, and that I have spoken about 
it and had it printed in the Recorp in full 
twice. 

Mr. THOMASON. I repeat that I 
never question the sincerity of the gen- 
tleman from California, because I have 
a lot of admiration for him, but at the 
Same time we must face facts as they are. 
Your committee in charge of this char- 
acter of legislation had daily hearings 
except Sundays for 3 weeks, and we heard 
everybody who wanted to be heard. We 
heard the military leaders and we heard 
the leaders of labor and industry. Not 
only that, but the Director of War Man- 
power was overseas and he sent his very 
able assistant, the late Judge Charles M, 
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Hay, there, and he testified before the 
committee. 

After mature deliberation, I repeat, and 
I said this on the floor of the House a 
couple of days ago, we brought here what 
in my judgment is a safe and sound bill 
that will accomplish the desired results, 
We must meet immediately the situa- 
tion that General Marshall and Admiral 
King have told us about. And how does 
the committee propose to administer it? 
We proposed that the local draft boards 
should be the ones who would select the 
men in their communities who would be 
subject to some kind of duty, and put 
them into essential war work. 

I undertake to say that there are not 
10 men in the House—in fact, I doubt if 
there is a single one except the author of 
the bill—who have carefully considered 
the import and the far reaching effects 
of this substitute. Let us be frank about 
it. I do not share the feeling that some 
have expressed against the Director of 
War Manpower. I think that, everything 
considered, Mr. McNutt has probably 
done a good job. I am one of his many 
admirers. Iam sure that the U.S. E.S. 
has done a good job. But this bill gives 
to the Director of War Manpower, re- 
eardless of his name or politics, absolute 
control over every worker in America 
except those that are on the farms. 

If you read the lines on page 8 be- 
tween lines 20 and 23, you will find that 
the Director of War Manpower has ab- 
solute and final determination of what 
shall be done about every worker in 
America except those on the farm and 
those, I believe, in the employ of State 
and local governments. 

You could not even employ a man to 
mow your lawn except with the approval 
of the Director of War Manpower. If 
you follow through the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 amending the act of June 28, 1940, 
you will find that you also give to Sec- 
retary Morgenthau control over all of 
the money and profits of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman spoke 
about the power being vested in the local 
boards. Today, in spite of the Tydings 
amendment, under the instructions of 
General Hershey and regardless of the 
law, in violation of the law, our local 
boards are sending the farm boys into 
the service. Why should we give him 
any more power? 

Mr. THOMASON. That sounds like an 
isolated case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. They are not isolated 
cases, 

Mr. THOMASON. I know that the 
Tydings farm amendment is fully pro- 
tected and preserved by the May bill. 
In fact, it is strengthened. 

Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMASON. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask the gentleman about his impres- 
sion of section 4 on page 9. Insofar as 
no provision of this act shall be applica- 
ble to the employment of any individual 
in agriculture, that excludes all agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. THOMASON. That is right. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Under (3) it says “the 
hiring of any of their employees in any 
political subdivision or municipal gov- 
ernment.” Does that mean that any 
young man who might be in the street 
cleaning department will not be subject 
to it? 

Mr. THOMASON. Absolutely. 

Mr. O'NEAL. There is just one more. 
Under item 4 it says: “Anybody employed 
in the legislative or judicial branch.” 
Does that mean any man who might be 
working on the Hill or who is a bailiff 
in the police court or in the district court 
would not be subject to any of this? 

Mr. THOMASON. The gentleman is 
absolutely right. Now then, let us face 
the issue. If you are against this bill 
in the form it is, and I am referring to 
the May bill, let us be frank and say so 
and vote against it. But I just do not see 
how, especially in view of the talk we 
hear about bureaucracy and dictator- 
ship, I do not see how you can go along 
now and give the Director of War Man- 
power, no matter what his name is or 
what his politics may be, absolute con- 
trol over nearly every worker in America. 
Let us leave this power and authority 
with local boards instead of centralizing 
all power in some bureau in Washington. 
I plead with you to defeat this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMASON. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Isee by the Washington 
Post that the Senate is figuring on a bill 
which is along this line. Has the House 
any license to feel that if it passes the 
bill with the safeguards now in it the 
House conferees will stand up? 

Mr. THOMASON. I am not able to 
speak for the House conferees. There 
are no conferees now for the bill has not 
yet passed this House and has not even 
been considered by the Senate. I think 
it safe to say the conferees will carry 
out the expressed will of this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of seeing if we can- 
not by unanimous consent agree on a 
time limit. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I discussed the situation with our leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MarTIn]. I know we want to be as lib< 
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eral as possible so as to take care of 
everybody who wants to speak on this 
amendment. It seems to me we might 
agree on closing debate on this amend- 
ment at 4 o’clock, and I make that sug- 
gestion to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, the 
last three speakers consumed at least 39 
minutes in opposition to the Voorhis 
amendment. Some of us have waited 
here 2 long time. I think we are entitled 
to express ourselves the same as any- 
body else. I do not think we ought to 
limit the time at present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
Wwe agree on 4 o'clock, I think that would 
give sufficient time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, there was 
something said that we might not be here 
tomorrow. So far as I am concerned, 
if I can keep the House here tomorrow 
we are going to stay. So there is no 
use cutting off debate for that reason. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 1'4 hours. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 12 
hours. 

The question was taken; and the mo- 
tion was rejected. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an observation? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding to me. I 
just want to point out first that a com- 
mittee consisting of the heads of the 
chamber of commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, the A. F. 
of L., the C. I. O., and the major farm 
organizations, meets regularly with the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. That is in partial answer to 
the gentlewoman from Connecticut. In 
the second place, my amendment, much 
to my surprise, is being attacked by 
members of the committee because it is 
too severe. Frankly, I expected the op- 
posite. I expected them to attack my 
amendment because it was not strong 
enough in its mandatory provisions. In- 
stead of that we are told it gives too 
much power. The power it gives is ex- 
actly the same power that is now being 
exercised under Executive order by the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. This gives it statutory stand- 
ing. Thatis all. It gives him the same 
powers that are being exercised in con- 
sultation with the heads of management 
and labor. Furthermore, the position of 
management has been made very clear 
that this is the kind of legislation they 
want, and I am confident labor will feel 
vastly better about my substitute than 
about the May bill. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to supplement the statement of the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
HIS] by presenting testimony from the 

_ president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Chios, Mr. W. T. Holliday. He is a mem- 
ber of the management and labor advi- 
sory committee for region 5, including 
Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky. I quote 
hii: 

I would like to say in passing that I think 
the War Manpower Commission has done a 
perfectly magnificent job. It has worked 
quietly but most effectively under its limited 
powers. It has been a very democratic organ- 
ization in that in every region and in every 
war-proauction area representatives of man- 
agement and labor have been enlisted as 
aavisory committees, to whom all problems 
were submitted, and by whom all appeals 
from rulings of the United States Employ- 
ment Service have been reviewed. The hare 
mony between the representatives of mane 
agement and of labor on these committees 
has been a splendid thing. It has been very 
sc.iaom that we have not been unanimous in 
our views, and so far as general policy is con- 
ce-ned in region 5 advisory committee, there 
has been no divergence of opinion. 


I direct this to your attention in reply 
to the attacks that have been made on 
Mr. McNutt, obviously to prejudice some 
of the people who, whether for good rea- 
son or otherwise, have some feeling about 
Mr. McNutt. His name has been in- 
jected into this debate in order to influ- 
ence the votes of some of the Members to 
whom the name “McNutt” is an anath- 
ema. It is most unfortunate that this 
has been injected into the debate as it 
has no place here. The testimony of the 
president of Standard Oil—Ohio—is 
ample evidence of the efficiency and qual- 
ity of the service rendered by this 
Commission. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. 
May, referred to Kangaroo courts. The 
country is full of them. You have them 
in O. P. A. and every other division. If 
you are legislating against kangaroo 
courts, then remember that you voted for 
them on many, many previous occasions. 

I believe the committee is attempting 
to use a great big monkey wrench on a 
small nut when the size of the instru- 
ment needed is the Voorhis amendment; 
that is an amendment that would fit the 
nut. It is perfectly amazing to me that 
you would harass 15,700,000 men in this 
country in order to get the 148,000 men 
in those areas where a reshuffling would 
do the job. 

I believe the Voorhis amendment will 
do exactly what is necessary at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been waiting for the last couple of days 
for an opportunity to discuss this bill 
with the Members of the House. Far be 
it from me to do anything, to vote tor 
any measure, or to speak any word that 
would impede the conduct of the war, 
I hope what I do here will be a contri- 
bution rather than an impediment. I 
do not, however, want to be in the posi- 
tion to place the problems of my dis- 
trict before the national interest to the 
extent that I would selfishly vote to con- 
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sider the home problems as paramount 
to the first aim of America, that is, to win 
the war and to win the peace that will 
follow. 

I am sure that the necessary steps 
will be taken in order to remove the 
cbhjectionable conditions which exist at 
home so that we might in turn contribute 
our share at home to the war effort. 

My predecessor in Congress wore out 
shoe after shoe after shoe going sround 
this town from department to depart- 
ment to department trying to get them 
to do something to put the people of 
northeastern Pennsylvania to work, but 
without avail. Then this House and the 
Senate unanimously named a commis- 
sion to go un to northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania to study the problem of the area. 
The committee came back and reported 
and after reporting made recommenda- 
tions that something be done by the de- 
partments in order that the people might 
be given work, but again without avail. 
Right here in my hand is a map show- 
ing 8,000 vacant houses in northeastern 
Pennsylvania, 30,000 people gone out of 
the area, and today 5,000 are walking 
the streets without jobs, yet we hear the 
threat “work or jail.” I say yes, some- 
body ought to go to jail—those respon- 
sible for the maldistribution of these 
factories throughout the country. They 
are the ones who ought to go to jail. 
Listen to this allocation of war work. 
On January 16, $3,500,000 more to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; $18,000,000 to Akron, 
Ohio; $10,000,000 to Akron, Ohio; $7,- 
000,000 to Akron, Ohio; $1,000,000 to 
Akron, Ohio; $590,000 to Akron, Ohio— 
Government plants; yet when we go to 
them they say we cannot have a plant 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. 

I am asked by this bill to say to my 
people who are begging for work, who 
have 41,000 boys in the armed services, 
who have casualties second to none in 
the country, who want to help the war— 
I am asked to say to them by this bill 
that some draft board outside of the 
area, under section 4 (b), may say to my 
5,000 men with the other thousands, “Go 
to Akron, Ohio,” or elsewhere. I am not 
against this bill in the sense that I want 
people to stay on the jobs they are now 
doing. I want the turn-over to stop; 
I want the war completed and won at 
the earliest possible date; but for God’s 
sake, I say to these men in Washington, 
look to northeastern Pennsylvania and 
give us a chance to help win the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask recognition on the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The _ gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say some of the things I 
did not have time to say when I spoke 
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on this bill the other day. I have been 
very much concerned about the talk of 
shortage of ammunition, particularly in 
the battle for the bulge and on the west- 
ern front. I have a 20-year-old boy in 
that battle. I know how his mother felt 
when the story came over the radio that 
they were allocating one shell per gun 
per hour. I think I know how the moth- 
ers of the millions of boys across the 
seas feel when they hear stories of that 
kind. I say there was no permanent 
shortage of ammunition in the battle for 
the bulge. There might have been an 
area shortage. The German Army put 
against us the finest panzer and infantry 
divisions they could muster, under the 
finest leader they had, Marshal Von 
Rundstedt. They hit us at the weakest 
spot where we had neither men nor am- 
munition nor guns and they drove us 
back into France. It took time to get 
ammunition, guns, and men into that 
area, but we got them there. When we 
did, Patton, Bradley, and Montgomery 
drove Von Rundstedt and his finest pan- 
zer and infantry divisions back into Ger- 
many. We licked them thoroughly and 
completely. The War Department tells 
us that we inflicted 4 casualties on 
their army to 1 received by our Army. 
There were 100,000 German casualties 
and we had one-fourth that number. 
How did we do that if there was a short- 
age of ammunition on that front? How 
did we drive the German Army back into 
Germany? With broomsticks? Ycu do 
not lick that kind of an army by firing 
1 shell per gun per hour. 

We produced in this country during 
the years 19842 and 1943 and the first 4 
months of 1944—in 28 months—over 
6,000,000,000 pounds of powder and ex- 
plosives of every type and kénd. We pro- 
duced nearly 1,600,000 during the first 4 
months of 1944. We did this with free 
labor, with men and women who drove 
as far as 40 and 50 miles a day in all 
kinds of weather to their jobs, worked 
their shift and drove 40 to 50 miles back 
home again. That is what free patriotic 
labor did. We did not do it by chaining 
men to machines with a work-or-go-to- 
jail law. 

In 1942 we produced 2,100,000 tons of 
artillery shells and 28,125,000 bag-loaded 
propelling charges. In 1943 we pro- 
duced over 4,000,000 tons of shells and 
over 26,865,772 propelling charges. You 
will note that while we produced less 
propelling charges, the weight of the 
shells was almost double. 

This meant heavier shells. During 
the first 4 months of 1944 we produced 
1,509,431 tons of shells and over 16,000,- 
000 bag-loaded propelling charges. We 
produced, during the first 4 months of 
1944, shells at the rate of four and a half 
million tons per year, and bag-loaded 
propelling charges at the rate of 49,060,- 
600 per year. We did this with 2 of the 
4 bag-loading plants closed down. 

What did the War Department do with 
all this ammunition if they are short 
now? And yet fear is driven into the 
heart of every mother in the country by 
telling them there was a shortage of 
ammunition on the fighting front. Can 


it be that this type of propaganda is 
being used to create sentiment for the 
May bill? All this production was by 
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free labor, by men and women who were 
appealed to by patriotic motives, by men 
and women who drove miles to and from 
their work. 

In 1943 when I visited the Willow Run 
plant I drove 35 miles out of Detroit, all 
the way to Brighton before I could find 
a room. I found men and women driv- 
ine as far as 40 miles over icy roads to 
this plant in subzero weather—25 to 30 
degrees below zero—to do @ day’s work, 
and then drive back again after work. 
Then you talk about loyalty of workers. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing 
that concerns me very much. 

You will recall that a few months ago 
Mr. Morgenthau issued a statement that 
we were going to make Germany an agri- 
cultural nation. He told the German 
people what they were fighting for at a 
time when they did not know what they 
were fighting for. He put the finest piece 
of propaganda into the mouth of Goeb- 
bels that you could put into the hands 
of an enemy propagandist. They used 
it, and from then on the German Army 
began to fight, as the newspapers re- 
ported it, with a frenzied fury. That 
statement cost thousands of American 
lives. Then the Allies began to divide 
Germany before we had won the war. 
Our State Department has approved a 
plan of helping to move the Polish popu- 
lation into German territory. That 
meant the German people would have 
to move out of their homes. If the Ger- 
man people needed any further reason 
for fighting, we gave it to them. They 
have redoubled their efforts and fought 
with renewed fury. 

We broadcast stories that we are short 
of ammunition. They are using that 
propaganda. Are we going to let Hitler, 
Goebbels, and Himmler tell their people 
now that the American worker is not be- 
hind this war? Are you going to pass 
the May bill and tell our enemies that 
we have to put men in jail or threaten 
them with jail in order to get them to 
work in war plants? If we pass the May 
bill it will place another piece of propa- 
ganda into the hands of Hitler, Himmler, 
and Goebbels; propaganda that could 
cost thousands of casualties. When you 
do you will be broadcasting the greatest 
lie that has ever been broadcast in the 
history of this country. You will be 
questioning the patriotism of the finest 
oe of workers that any nation ever 

ad. 

The May bill ought to be defeated by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I previously made on this 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my considered 
opinion, based on more than 25 years’ 
experience in dealing with employer-em- 
ployee relations, that the May bill will 
not accomplish the results here sought. 
Neither do I believe it will accomplish 
the requests made by our chiefs of staff, 
General Marshall and Admiral King. 
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I make this statement, as I said, be- 
cause of my experience in dealing with 
labor problems at the grass roots; per- 
sonally listening to the grievances of 
labor, both real and imaginary, and the 
complaints of employers, both real and 
imaginary. It has been my life’s work 
to attempt to iron out these differences. 

Let me say at this point that not 
once in 25 years has there been a stop- 
page of work on the part of any men 
whom I have represented, either in ne- 
gotiations of contracts or the settlement 
of disputes. 

I am satisfied and I am sure every one 
of you will agree with me, that General 
Marshall and Admiral King are little 
concerned about the number of men em- 
ployed in war industries. They are in- 
terested, and vitally so, in only one ques- 
tion as far as civilian life is concerned— 
they want production of tanks, guns, 
ships, planes, and all of the implements 
of war which will protect the lives of our 
boys and speed the day when they may 
return to their own fireside. You want 
the same thing; the people of my district 
and the people of this Nation are de- 
manding the same thing. I too want to 
speed the day when my son will return, 
and my three sons-in-law, fathers of my 
grandchildren, will return. But my con- 
science will not permit me to support the 
May bill. I could take the easy way and 
hide behind the skirts of someone else 
and say, “Well, they asked for it; it is not 
my responsibility.”: 

I say it is my responsibility. I do not 
want to send to our boys who are endur- 
ing the tortures of hell that we may con- 
tinue to live a free democratic life in a 
land of plenty a crumb when the whole 
loaf is available for the taking. 

The proponents of the May bill have 
stressed getting the poolroom bum into 
war industries; they have stressed get- 
ting the entertainers and the white-col- 
lar workers into war industries. General 
Marshall and Admiral King said, we 
want production now. An efficient pro- 
duction worker is not made over night, 
It takes months, and years in some cases, 
to properly train this type of worker and 
by the very nature of the past occupa- 
tion of the persons mentioned, and their 
physical stamina, it would be difficult for 
them to rapidly take their place in the 
scheme of things in production work. 
Production managers and foremen will 
testify that nothing slows down produc- 
tion more all along the line than throw- 
ing in a group of untrained workers. 

The May bill does not hit at the heart 
of the problem—immediate increase in 
production. It merely channels into in- 
dustry more workers, and we all know 
from official investigations by Congress 
that in many cases production is slowed 
down because there are already too many 
employees getting in each other’s way. 

The Voorhis bill, which I can and will 
support, drives straight to the mark. It 
does first things first. It determines the 
requirements and supply of labor and 
permits a governmental agency, the War 
Manpower Commission, which is already 
trained in this work, to distribute the 
supply of skilled and trained workers 
where most needed. It restricts the 
number of employees in less essential in- 
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dustries. It has control over employers 
as well as employees. The May bill is 
Silent on these vital questions. 

The Voorhis bill puts responsibility on 
both the worker and management. The 
May bill puts all of the responsibility 
on the worker, and the penalty for non- 
compliance is a jail sentence or a fine. 
So I am sure no one will claim it is a 
work or fight bill. It is merely an ulti- 
matum—get into a factory, whether you 
are able to accomplish anything or not, 
or go to jail. 

Management does not want the May 
bill. They know that persons in their 
factory, shop, or mill are of little or no 
value to them unless they are there by 
choice. Labor does not want the bill, be- 
cause they are proud of their record as 
freemen in helping management achieve 
a record of production that was thought 
fantastic a few short years ago and 
which by far out-strips the production 
record of any country that has had 
forced labor. 

There is no surer way to bring about 
lack of cooperation and inefficiency than 
not having uniform rules and regulations 
and conditions of employment in an 
establishment. The May bill makes fish 
of some and fowl of others. It freezes 
to the job all male workers between 18 
and 45, but permits the workers from 45 
to 65 to leave at will. And Congress 
agreed that the age of employability runs 
> 65 when it passed the Social Security 

ct. 

The May bill gives additional benefits, 
rights, and privileges to the workers who 
will be channeled into war industries 
over those who, voluntarily, have previ- 
ously engaged in the production of war 
materials. Such persons on being 
ordered into employment are in the same 
status as if inducted into the armed 
forces, and have all of the rights and 
privileges of the Selective Service Act of 
1940, as amended. 

The May bill would change the rela- 
tionship between all male employees 
from 18 to 45 now engaged in war in- 
dustries, with their foreman, superin- 
tendent, and management. They will, 
rightly or wrongly, feel that every repri- 
mand, suggestion, and many of the as- 
signments to particular jobs, are given 
simply because of the changed conditions 
and because of the governmental order 
that they remain on the job. In other 
words, they will feel that they are being 
taken advantage of, getting the worst of 
it, simply because their status in the 
establishment is different than male 
workers over 45, and all female em- 
ployees. 

It is my opinion that compulsion will 
tend to reduce rather than increase pro- 
duction. If we know human nature-at 
all, we know that compulsion will result 
in a feeling of anger and resentment, and 
who is there that will say that a person 
in that frame of mind will be as efficient 
as the person in a normal state of mind? 
These resentful workers will be thrown 
in contact with many others who have 
been forced into the job and some who 
are there by choice and who are con- 
tented because they are not under com- 
pulsion. Under a condition of this kind, 
there can be no other result than bick- 
ering and quarreling and a total lack of 
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cooperation among the workers in the 
establishment. There is no other con- 
dition that will slow down production as 
much as this lack of cooperation and 
quarreling among workers. 

Now just a word about those who are 
forced to leave one job and take an- 
cther. It is my opinion that in most 
cases the income of the individual will 
be reduced. It is the natural thing for 
en individual to want to earn as much as 
possible, so it can be rightfully assumed 
that if there were better paying jobs 
available which the individual was capa- 
ble of filling, he would have long ago 
made the change. This opinion was 
borne out by reports of the United States 
Employment Service in my own district 
when they listed the number of jobs 
available and the wage range. By far 
the greatest percentage of jobs available 
were in the low-wage brackets. 

I have before me at this time a state- 
ment issued by Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, regional director of the War Man- 
power Commission for the New York City 
area, in which is listed the company 
name, the number of employees desired, 
and the wage rates. The jobs and wage 
rates are as follows: 


Per hour 
6 mele power-press operators-_---., $0. 75 
1 spark tester, male...c.cesanccuaa -92 
2 rubber-tnlll Men. ..<.ccsnascaes -92 
1 machine operator, male_.__-..- . 85- .95 
1 lead-press operator, male__.._-. 1. 00-1.10 
Bo - 78 
4 unskilled male workers_-.-----. - 70—- .90 
10 male spot welders__.....---... 75- .85 
7 male power-press operators_-__.. -70-— .80 
BURRS CRI inc ccicimronncoenns -70- .80 
2 molding die sinkers.........-.. 1.45 
4 tool and diemakers............. 1.45 
5 tool and die makers: 7 
| ae ee ae mer! 1. 20-1. 40 
ROCCE CIRM. nncccdsmeccmine - 90-1. 20 
10 male machinists: 
Pe CR i itis ede ecieee 1. 05-1. 30 
DO GANG ci icc cmmons . 80-1. 05 
8 male sheet-metal workers___._.. -75- .85 
DI CI oa viititce er stcerenitenateecels ot 
123 unskilled female workers... - 55 
47 unskilled male workers_....--. - 68 
5. male machinists... ..cncencccces 1. 00 
5 male miilwright helpers_..._--... - 68 
DB GRRNO BOER cca ceiniemnnmmon - 90-1. 48 
LOAD Cs ok cctchennbemcocanes 89-1. 07 
1 pipe-fitter helper.............< - 80 
re j - 68 
ee ° 
1 male experimental machinist_... 1. 00-1.34 
235 female trainees.........-.... ‘ 
Re =~ 65—- .70 
of -66—- .94 
8 male mounting-machine opera- 
REE i cckaceenebuseneenaansene €5-1. C3 
8 male spooling-machine opera- 
SOE cricciieitinnntanantonnnan - 65 


This indicates very clearly that with 
the exception of very highly skilled work- 
ers, the positions open are below the 
going rate for employees. 

The May bill would make it necessary 
for the local draft boards—and when I 
say this I am mindful of the fact that 
the members of the local draft boards 
are friends, neighbors, and members of 
the same community as the persons they 
are dealing with—to order or suggest, 
under penalty of a jail sentence for non- 
compliance, that a man change his po- 
sition and reduce his income. It is an 
established fact that people adopt a 
standard of living commensurate with 
their income, so it will mean the worker 
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and his family will be compelled to ad- 
just their standard of living downward, 
a condition which is most resentful to all 
of us. The resentment will be multiplied 
many times when the condition takes 
place because of an order by a person 
of equal standing in the community and 
who in many instances is not covered by 
the law himself. So the resentment will 
not be confined to the place of employ- 
ment but will spread among neighbors, 
relatives, and friends, and will disrupt 
home life and community life at a time 
when we need a united people, all work- 
ing toward the one goal. 

You might say our people are too pa- 
triotic to take the positions I have enu- 
merated, but I think I need only call your 
attention to the griping and complain- 
ing that practically all of our citizens, 
including ourselves, have done at times 
over rationing and other restrictions 
which have been necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. And, 
mind you, we gripe even though we know 
this rationing and these regulations ap- 
ply to everyone alike, which is not so in 
the case of the May bill. 

I have read the transcript of the hear- 
ings of the committee, I have listened 
to debate for 3 days, and I am compelled 
to say that the advocates of this meas- 
ure have appealed more to our emotions 
than to our mind. They have urged 
passage of this bill primarily because it 
will supposedly lift the morale of our 
men on the fighting fronts and will put 
fear into the hearts of our enemies, but 
I say let us not make a gesture and pass 
a law that will in all likelihood do harm 
rather than good. Let us keep faith with 
our men on the fighting fronts. Let us 
pass the Voorhis bill which will, in my 
opinion, actually speed the placing of 
every weapon, every device, every bit of 
material they can possibly use, in the 
hands of our gallant servicemen. Let us 
pass a bill that will not only lift the 
morale of our fighting men, but will give 
them the things they need to fight with, 
a law that will not only put fear in the 
hearts of our enemies, but one that will 
destroy and conquer them, and bring 
about the day when we can once again 
live in a world of peace where families 
will be reunited and there will be an end 
to this period of death and destruct’on. 

I am perfectly willing to answer to 
my constituents for.my vote against the 
May bill and my answer will be that 
employer organizations opposed and la- 
bor organizations opposed on the grounds 
that it would do more harm than good, 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers has publicly made the following 
statement: 


It is cur sincere and honest conviction 
that this legislation, as now drafted, will 
breed discord and confusion, will be inade- 
quate as a solution to the manpower prob- 
lem, and may seriously interfere with war 
productions, 

In spite of shortages in a few specific 
items, industry is still performing a miracle 
of production. (See release of W. P. B., 
January 22, 1945, exhibit B.) Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of war production is on 
or ahead of schedule, It would be a na- 
tional tragedy to adopt any program which 
would endanger this present scale of out- 
put. Yet the bill, H. R. 1752, could do pree 
cisely that. 
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Surely these two groups, labor and em. 
ployers, understand production problems 
far better than lawmakers or militarists, 

The defeat of the May bill will not 
preclude Congress from passing a law 
such as the Voorhis bill, which the above- 
named groups both agree will in fact 
put such controls and regulations on 
management and labor as to bring about 
the maximum production in the shortest 
possible time. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE, Mr, Chairman, T shall 
pay my further respects to the May bill, 
I shall rename it “May’s delight.” It is 
the kind of legislation that the distin- 
guished and battling chairman enjoys. 
He is a seasoned battler along this line, 
He holds no punches and delivers them 
smilingly. Yet there is something 
strange about the situation in which we 
find our distinguished chairman. We 
find him not only in a battle with organ- 
ized labor, but we find him on the side 
of Browder and affiliates. He got him- 
self all tangled up with the Daily Worker, 

Politics may make strange bedfellows, 
but war makes stranger ones still. In 
the name of war things have been and 
are being done to an unsuspecting pub- 
lic that one would not dare dream of in 
peacetime. In the name of war we find 
the modern triumvirate going into the 
same bed in Poland, Finland, and the 
Balkan states—nations for whose terri- 
torial integrity we entered the war. 

The triumvirate that claimed that we 
were fighting for the “four freedoms”’— 
for the now defunct Atlantic Charter— 
is sound asleep in the same bed while 
freedom shrieks not only in Poland, Fin- 
land, and the Balkan states, but in our 
own Nation. It is a strange world—a 
changing world—in which freemen are 
losing their freedom, and we are no ex- 
ception unless we arouse ourselves and 
refuse to follow those who would lead 
us into darkness. 

This bill, if passed, will cause confu- 
sion. It will not only be “May’s delight” 
but “Browder’s delight” also. It will cre- 
ate the dissatisfaction that Browder de- 
sires. If you can regiment labor—draft 
the civilian populaticn to work for pri- 
vate corporations—then you can regi- 
ment and draft material, and Browder’s 
desired dictatorship will become an 
accomplished fact, 

This bill will not only create confusion 
but hardships. It will not increase pro- 
duction but decrease it. It will create 
hatred. What Member of this body will 
want to face the wrath of a man with a 
large family, who is today employed as 
a mechanic and his wages fixed by the 
War Stabilization Board at $50 a week, 
and who tomorrow is transferred to an- 
other locality where he will receive but 
$26 a week? You will not only have 
taken him unconstitutionally and placed 
him in involuntary servitude—in a cor- 
poration for profit—but you will have 
cut his wages in two. You had better 
think twice before you do that, 
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Again, I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause if it is passed you will increase the 
obligations of our Government by billions 
for many years after the war is over. 
Then these men who are being drafted 
and put under the control of the Gov- 
ernment will demand the same benefits 
given to those in the armed forces. You 
cannot justify this legislation. Organ- 
ized labor will furnish you a million men 
if you want them. There is no shortage 
of labor, but there is a shortage of in- 
telligence—a bungling and a biundering 
by those in charge of our war efforts. 

I know that there is not a Member on 
this floor that has not a son, a daugh- 
ter, or some relative in the armed forces. 
I know that we are proud of them, that 
we admire their courage, their ability, 
their ingenuity, and their accomplish- 
ments on the field of battle. We gladly 
bask in their reflected glory, but I chal- 
lenge the right of any Member to stand 
on this floor and use their names in a 
vain attempt to justify this unconstitu- 
tional slave bill. 

These sons and daughters of this Na- 
tion are giving their lives, their limbs, 
their health, and their all to crush the 
brute force of dictatorship. They are 
proving to Hitler and the dictators every- 
where that a democracy can win a war. 
They are proving once and for all to all 
the world that only a free people can win 
because they have something to fight for. 

I feel that not a single supporter of 
this bill can justify and square his con- 
science except on the grounds of polit- 
ical expediency. You may ease your po- 
litical conscience temporarily, but the 
ghost will return and haunt you. You 
will receive the just condemnation not 
only from our sons when they return 
but from a more calm and enlightened 
public opinion. 

You will not be permitted to crucify 
American labor upon the altar of false- 
hood and slander—upon the blunders 
and mistakes of others. Labor has fur- 
nished its full quota of fighting men and 
its full quota in the field of production. 
They have performed a miracle. They 
have supplied half the world with arms 
and munitions and war implements, and 
kept our own Army going in spite of 
official shortcomings. 

Oh, I have heard the remark that the 
wise thing to do is to vote for this bill, 
because the Senate will kill it. My an- 
swer is that we have no right to hide be- 
hind the skirts of the Senate. This 
House has done that on several occasions, 
It did it on the so-called Gestapo bill. 
The responsibility is ours. It is here 
and now. 

I repeat, this bill is opposed by every 
labor organization but the Browder affili- 
ates. It is opposed by industry, by the 
American Chamber of Commerce. It is 
opposed by every lover of true liberty 
and is opposed by the heart, the soul, and 
the conscience of America. 

Whenever the day comes that love for 
our country and patriotism fall so low 
that this kind of bill is necessary, then 
the Republic that you and I have cher- 
ished and loved, the Republic that the 
world has looked to as a model of justice, 
will be dead. Then we will have sur- 
rendered all that is sacred and good to 
the human race, 


ee 
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Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had more time, I 
should like to pay my respects to the 
May bill, particularly its infamous pro- 
posal to put conscript labor at work for 
private profit. I am opposed to forcing 
any man to work for the private profit 
of another. But I choose to take the 
limited time at my disposal to speak on 
the basis of my personal experience con- 
cerning the major features of the Voor- 
his substitute amendment. 

For the past 3 years I have been as- 
sistant to the vice chairman for labor 
production of the War Production Board. 
In the course of that work I did consider- 
able liaison with the War Manpower 
Commission, particularly in developing 
the west coast manpower program, with 
special emphasis upon shipbuilding and 
aireraft. During that time I have seen 
the labor-management committees of the 
War Manpower Commission function 
very efficiently and function in such a 
manner that the voluntary consent of 
labor and management alike to the con- 
trols which the War Manpower Com- 
mission have developed has been ob- 
tained. 

I regret that an effort has been made 
to have this House believe that present 
War Manpower Commission regulations 
are the result of bureaucratic meddling 
and bungling. Far from it. Every im- 
portant War Manpower Commission reg- 
ulation, those to which the gentleman 
from California {[Mr. VoorHIs] now pro- 
poses to give statutory approval, have 
been developed with the full consent of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Manufacturers Association, 
the C. I. O., the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, and 
the leading farm organizations of this 
country. All important W. M. C. regu- 
lations, before promulgation, have been 
submitted to the National Labor Man- 
agement Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission, which includes out- 
standing citizens such as Eric Johnston, 
president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce; William Green, president 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
Philip Murray, president of the C. I. O.; 
James Patton, president of the Farmers’ 
Union, and others. They have given 
their consent to the rules and regulations 
which are now incorporated in the 
Voorhis bill. After the regulations have 
received the full consent of the top lead- 
ership of those organizations they have 
been perfected at local and State levels 
to meet any peculiar local conditions 
through consultation with the appropri- 
ate officials of these same organizations. 

Many times various minor changes 


have been made to meet local conditions. - 


One of my objections to the May bill is 
that it does not establish machinery to 
deal with local situations. It attempts 
to deal with the manpower situation 
purely as a national problem. But the 
Teal problems are in some given area. 
That is the crux of the manpower prob- 
lem; these situations must be dealt wiih 
by local people if they are to be solved. 
Just as the gentleman from Ohio has 
in his possession a resolution from the 
area labor-management commiitee of 
War Manpower Commission in his dis- 
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trict, so I have one from the Wisconsin- 
Illinois-Indiana area, which I desire to 
read into the Recorp along with the 
names of the members of the committee: 


Whereas the War Manpower Commission 
has endeavored to perform the enormous task 
of mobilizing and allocating the labor force 
of this country for war; and 

Whereas the War Manpower Commission 
has effectively performed the task of train- 
ing the labor force of this country to meet 
the needs of war production; and 

Whereas the War Manpower Commission 
has effectively performed the task of in- 
creasing the utilization of war workers by 
extending the minimum workweek and bring- 
ing about better personnel practices; and 

Whereas the War Manpower Commission 
is taking the steps necessary to meet current 
manpower problems; and 

Whereas the War Manpower Commission 
has accomplished all this by means of a vol- 
untary program with full cooperation of labor 
and management: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Management-Labor 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission 
for the Sixth Region, composed of: Mr. L. H. 
Hill, vice president in charge of industrial 
relations, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; 
Mr. J. L. Palmer, first vice president, Marshall 
Field & Co.; Mr. Lester N. Selig, president, 
General American Transportation Corpora- 
tion; Mr. J. T. Gillick, chief operating officer, 
Chicaeo, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road; Mr. H. 8. Vance, chairman, Studebaker 
Corporation board; Mr. Joseph Germano, 
district director, district No. 31, United Steel 
Workers of America, C. I. O.; Mr. George A. 
Haberman, president, Wisconsin Federation 
of Labcr; Mr. Paul Russo, international repre- 
sentative and assistant director, region 4, 
United Automobile Workers, C. I. O.; Mr. 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president, Illinois 
State Federation of Labor; Mr. Thomas S. Roe, 
secretary-treasurer, Lllinois State legislative 
committee, Order of Railway Conductors, 
hereby declares its opposition to any type of 
legis'ation providing for compulsory service 
by civilian workers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
mittee forward copies of this resolution to 
every Senator and Representative in the 
United States Congress representing the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, and 
to the President of the United States. 


You will note their opposition to com- 
pulsory legislation. 

If you will read carefully the letter on 
the May bill that came from President 
William Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, you will note he endorsed 
the work which the War Manpower 
Commission has done and urged that if 
controls have to be exerted, they be in 
civilian hands. 

All of you have read numerous ar- 
ticles and listened to many speeches 
telling us that the future of America de- 
pends upon effective cooperation between 
Government, management, and labor. 
During my campaign for Congress I said 
over and over again that I believed if 
Government were to function efficiently, 
if the war were to be won in the quickest 
possible time, if we were to have prosper- 
ity in the post-war world, the duly desig- 
nated leaders of our functional economic 
groups should participate in administer- 
ing legislation affecting the vital inter- 
ests of labor, management, and agricul- 
ture. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
established such machinery and has ob- 
tained excellent cooperation. The May 
bill provides only for consultation at the 
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national level. I am for the Voorhis 
amendment because it does provide for 
constant contact with our basic economic 
groups at all levels, and we know. that 
those groups are for the basic policies 
contained in the substitute before us. 

Why not continue this successful 
teamwork and give it the statutory pow- 
er it needs? I believe in building on the 
basis of successful experience in the 
American tradition cf freedom and co- 
operation. That is why I shall vote for 
the Voorhis substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, BIE- 
MILLER] has expired. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HrnsuHAaw!] is recognized. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOCORHIS of California. Mr. 
Cnairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. That is one 
reason I asked for the additional 5 min- 
utes, in order to yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to thank the gentleman very much. 

I have found considerable discussion 
on the floor about a provision in my bill 
which appears on page 6, line 7 through 
line 19. This provision has to do with 
the right of the worker to refuse referral 
to a job. It says that under certain 
circumstances a worker can refuse re- 
ferral. That is, he can ask for referral 
to a different war-production job. One 
of the grounds on which he can do that 
is “any case in which his acceptance of a 
job offered would, over objections pre- 
sented in good faith by the worker, re- 


quire him to join or resign from or re- | 


frain from joining a labor organization.” 

Now, what does it mean? It means 
this, that if I go to the War Manpower 
Commission cilice and I am a member 
of the A. F. of L., and they try to refer 
me to a shop where I would hgve to join 
the C. I. O., I can refuse that referral 
and ask for another referral where I 
do not have to change my union affilia- 
tion. Orit means that if I do not belong 
to any labor organization I can ask for a 
different referral, if the referral is to a 
closed shop that I do not want to join. 
Or if I happen to belong to a labor or- 
ganization and they refer me to a shop 
where I could not join that one, I can 
ask to be referred to one where I 
could join. It does not say, as other 
emendments have said, that it shall be 
within the power of the War Manpower 
Commission or any other Government 
agency to say to a man, “You must 
work in a certain place,” end then say to 
him afterward, although there is a con- 
tract between employers and workers, 
“You do not have to abide by that.” It 
does not say that, It does say the other, 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is one fact in 
connection with this substitute, H. R. 
1799, which I had intended to bring out 
for the bkenefit of the committee and 
those members who are vitally concerned 
with the personal rights of labor. 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope you listened in- 
tently to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. In the 
course of his remarks the gentleman 
pointed out how certain statements made 
by members of this administration, no 
doubt unwitting of the consequence 
thereof, have been used as food for prop- 
aganda to stimulate the Axis Powers in 
their fight against us. Everyone knows 
that propaganda is one of the most im- 
portant weapons of war. Everyone 
knows that newspaper items that come 
out of the United States and little state- 
ments made by executives in the United 
States have vital effect upon the people of 
this country. 

In my own area, which is a very impor- 
tant one in war production, certain state- 
ments, no doubt made unwittingly last 
summer and in the early fall, led liter- 
ally thousands of people to go home. - 

Why? Because they were given the 
idca that the war was almost over, that 
we were about to engage in peacetime 
production, and that if they were smart 
they would hurry home and get a peace- 
time job. As a matter of fact, the war 
plants in my area in advertising for 
their help, used the slogan, “A wartime 
job that will carry through to peacetime.” 
So literally thousands of them went to 
their homes in Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
‘Texas, and perhaps as far as Illinois and 
Ohio. What is it going to take to get 
them back into the plants either in my 
area or your area? It is going to take 
leadership, Mr. Chairman, and telling 
the truth to these people, the unvar- 
nished truth, that their services are still 
vitally needed by their country.. Then 
they will go back without any trouble. 

But if you pass this May bill, what are 
you going to do? You are going to ad- 
vertise to the Axis Nations the best 
propaganda we can find to persuade the 
dictatorships that slave labor is right. 
What is the best propaganda to fight 
them with? The best propaganda I can 
find is to let the dictatorship nations 
know that dictatorship and slave labor 
can get the hell licked out of them by 
democracy and free labor. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield very briefly. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very happy the 
gentleman has pointed out the necessity 
for telling the American people the truth. 
A lot of unnecessary censorship I believe 
is responsible for our present condition. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Iam quite sure of it. 
I talked to a great many of the workers 
myself. They were all anxious for that 
peacetime job if peace was soon to be a 
reality. 

On yesterday I attempted to show that 
the argument of the President and the 
military leaders of our country that they 
needed this bill to win the war was com- 
pletely offset by the argument of labor 
and management which are charged with 
the actual production for war that the 
bill would in fact hinder war production 
and said at that time that the argument 
put up by the gentleman from Texas, 
the beloved Speaker of this House, and 
the gentleman from Illinois, the only 
good argument that could be found for 
the bill, was the effect its defeat might 
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have on the morale of our soldiers if __.ey 
received the information in the wrong 
way. Let me say that if you want to save 
lives, if you want to help our boys win, 
let us continue to prove to the dictator. 
ship nations that democracy and free 
labor can just lick the hell out of them 
any old time, now or in the future. Going 
into totalitarianism here will only tend 
to give force to their belief that dictator- 
ship is right and democracy wrong. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
a correction ke made. In printing the 
bill, page 12, line 16, a technical mistake 
was made. I ask unanimous consent 
that parentheses be placed around the 
figures —> “> “6” and — in line 17. 
The reference would be incorrect if this 
were not done. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that parentheses be placed around 
them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment will be modified accord- 
ingly. 
There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOuiFIELD]. The Chair did not know the 
gentleman was a member of the commit- 
tee or the Chair would have recognized 
the gentleman earlier. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself today in the difficult position 
of being a new member on the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and in being op- 
posed to the National Service Act as now 
outlined. I believe I owe a deep re- 
sponsibility to my President, to the mili- 
tary leaders of this Nation, to my col- 
leagues on the committee, and to the 
chairman of my committee. But Iowea 
deeper responsibility to my own. con- 
science and to the millions of workers in 
America who have voluntarily created 
the greatest production miracle the 
world has ever known. I owe to them 
the confidence which they have won. I 
owe to them the protection which they 
deserve and which this bill takes away. 
I cannot put under compulsion the 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers 
of our fighting forces. I cannot put the 
chains of slave labor on the relatives of 
those members of the armed forces who 
are fighting the nations who have 
already enslaved their people. I cannot 
put the chains of slave labor on those 
discharged veterans who have returned 
to what they believe is a free Country. 
I cannot compete in oratory with the 
distinguished gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me. I cannot compete with them 
in appealing to you on a sentimental or 
emotional basis. I can only in my feeble 
way call upon you to reason on this sub- 
ject and to believe me when I say that 
before the Members of this body and be- 
fore the God I worship I am sincere in my 
beliefs, 
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If the May bill, so-called, contained 
the comprehensive provisions of the pro- 
gram advanced by the American Legion 
after World War No. 1, namely, total 
conscription of money, machines, and 
men, it would at least have the virtue of 
consistency. But it does not. If it 
contained the six provisions which our 
President asked for a year ago, it would 
be a national service act. But it does 
not. It is discriminatory, partial na- 
ticnal service. In my opinion, the May 
pill approaches the problem piecemeal 
and imposes discriminatory regulations 
upon a portion of the population, leaving 
altogether free from any sort of control 
a great portion of the population now 
working in the defense plants, and I 
speak of the womanpower, I also speak 
of all those over the age of 45. 

I will support the Voorhis amendment 
because it is more comprehensive in its 
scope, it covers the complete manpower 
situation and not just a portion of it, and 
it does not impose the severe penalties 
which will make it a felony to break some 
of the regulations which might be im- 
pesed. It is a reasonable extension of the 
present voluntary production system. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Is it not true there are 
many men between 45 and 50 years of 
age, for instance, who are more able to do 
hard work in these war industries than 
many of the men in the age group from 
18 to 45? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
spoken correctly. 

Mr. SHORT. So it is class legislation? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is partial lezisla- 
tion directed toward one class of our 
working population. It conscripts labor 
not for the sole benefit of the Nation but 
also for the private war profits of the 
owners of industry. It does not conscript 
nonessential or unused factories or com- 
pel management to perform contracts in 
those factories. It does not compel man- 
agement to accept workers now discrimi- 
nated against for various reasons, includ- 
ing race. It does not protect labor from 
transfer from a wage of $1 an hour in one 
industry to a wage of 40 cents an hour in 
another industry. Therefore, that in it- 
self is wrong. It ignores the 3 years of 
experience of the cooperation production 
committees, of the Manpower Commis- 
sion, which the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin |Mr. BIeMILLer], who has had 3 years 
experience himself on those committees, 
outlined to you a moment ago, and I wish 
he had had more time to speak to you 
from his practical experience on the 
problems of management and labor co- 
ordination. It substitutes the selective- 
service boards as referral boards and 
classification agencies of individuals, and 
I submit to you that they are not capable 
of performing that function. Their func- 
tion is built up along different lines of 
deciding whether a man is qualified for 
military service under regulations which 
have been given them, and it duplicates 
the work now being done by the U. S. E. 
S., which has to do properly with the re- 
ferral and classification of workers. It 
46 
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makes no provision for transfer of a 
worker from an obnoxious employer, or 
an employer who becomes tyrannical or 
imposes working conditions or wages 
even, spcaking of a separate industry, 
such as a 40-cent wage, instead of $1 an 
hour. I think that it imposes an impos- 
sible administrative burden on the selec- 
tive-service boards because it will imme- 
diately throw into consideration at least 
ten and cne-half million new individuals 
to be classified, indexed, and handled. 
Many of these individuals are already 
classified in the records of the United 
States Employment Services. Thus we 
see confusion and duplication of referrals 
and classification of skills. For 3 years 
now the U. S. E. S. in cooperation with 
local and area manpower committees 
have been developing methods of refer- 
rals and procedures of classifying work- 
ers.. Now we are preparing to ignore and 
nullify a system that has by trial and 
error proven to be successful. 

I submit thet when you talk about the 
different volunteer boards in your own 
district and the type of men that are on 
them, who have had no previous experi- 
ence in management-labor relations and 
in the classification of industrial workers, 
it is an impossible burden to ask these 
already overburdened men and women 
to perform this additional, tremendous 
burden. 

We have been asked to pass this bill 
because of the recommendations of the 
heads of the military forces of our coun- 
try. I have voted and acceded to every 
request of the military forces in military 
matters where they are supposed to be 
experts; they now ask me to do a thing, 
the purported purpose of which they say 
is to increase production. No one can 
speak to me about my lack of concern, 
I have members of my own family fight- 
ing in the armed forces, and when I cast 
my vote on this bill it will be in a way 
that will give those members of my fam- 
ily and your family additional guns, 
tanks, and ammunition. I submit to you 
that the heads of the military forces are 
not capable of passing on this problem. 
This is not a military problem. I submit 
to you that the heads of the military 
forces of our country have not been 100 
percent right in their own field, although 
I respect them highly. During the years 
of 1943 and 1842 we had repeated predic- 
tions on the part of our military leaders 
that the war would soon be over. I in- 
clude in my remarks the following quo- 
tations from our military leaders and the 
names of those who made them. 


MILITARY AUTHORITIES’ PREDICTIONS ON END 
OF WAR 
Admiral William F. Halsey on January 
1, 1943: 


Nineteen hundred and forty-three will 
see * * * complete, absolute defeat for 
the Axis. 


Gen. H. H. Arnold in February 1943: 


I have an appointment in Berlin a year 
from today. 


Lieut. Gen. Mark W. Clark in Novem- 
ber 1943: 
It is my hope and belief that before No- 


vember 1944 the battle for Europe will have 
terminated in a smashing victory. 
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General Eisenhower in December 1843: 


The Allies will win the European war in 
1944. 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson in August 1944: . 


Victory over the Germans is not far off. 


Gen. George C. Marshall in December 
7, 1944: 

Before this statement is published, hos- 
tilities might have terminated in the Euro- 
pean theater, 


I place these quotations in the Recorp 
not to discredit the military leaders, but 
to prove to the Members of this House 
that our military leaders have not been 
infallible in their judgment regarding 
military matters. Why then should we 
regard their recommendations in a field 
foreign to their training? That is, the 
field of industrial production. 

I would not accept the judgment of 
Philip Murray, William Green, or any 
other labor leader on a military prob- 
lem. I would not accept the judgment 
of Frederick Crawford, chairman of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
on a military problem. But, gentlemen 
and ladies of the House, I would accept 
the combined judgment of these men in 
matters of production. Here is their 
advice: 

ATTITUDE OF LEADERS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
PRODUCTION 

N. A. @.—One hundred and fifty State 
and local industrial associations: 

If national manpower legislation could 
p vide the answer, industry itself would be 
the first to call for the enactment of a na- 
tional service law. But the very nature of 
the manpower problem today is proof posi- 
tive that national legislation—a blanket 
law—would not and could not solve the 
crisis. 


Labor—William Green, American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

The manpower problem can be dealt with 
in a constructive way and solved—not 
through resort to compulsion and force— 
but instead, through the better utilization 
of available manpower. There is no shortage 
of manpower. It is a question of the proper 
utilization of available manpower. 


Mr. Murray, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 

We are today abreast of or ahead of most 
war production schedules. Where we are 
not it is due to step-ups in a few lines of 
war products, or to errors in scheduling by 
procurement agencies. We must correct and 
overcome these situations by joint coopera- 
tion between labor, industry, and the war 
agencies. 


And I want to comment at this time 
on a few suggestions as to how we can 
improve existing production schedules 
without resorting to the slave-labor 
philosophy contained in H. R. 1752. 

First. All procurement contracts of the 
Army, Navy, Maritime, and Treasury 
should be placed by a central procure- 
ment agency, avoiding the confusion, 
competitive bidding, and overlapping 
purchases now existing due to the sep- 
arate procurement agencies named. 

Second. Proper allocation of contracts 
with regard to available facilities and 
manpower, regardless of size of plant. 
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This would utilize the tremendous facili- 
ties of small plants throughout our Na- 
tion, who have, to a great extent, been 
ignored in favor of the 742-percent por- 
tion of industry in the big-business 
category. 

Third. Authorize the United States 
Employment Service to register all work- 
ers now engaged in nonessential indus- 
tries between the ages of 18 and 60, 
classify their skills, and offer them es- 
sential work. Give them the protection 
of their present pension and seniority 
rights. Pay their transportation ex- 
penses to the area where they are needed 
and provide them housing facilities 
when they are located. Protect their 
earning power against hardship, reduc- 
tion, and protect their contractual obli- 
gations. 

Continue to have faith in the Ameri- 
can way of free enterprise, free labor, 
and the civil rights of the Constitution 
which prohibits involuntary servitude. 
Continue te give American free labor the 
chance to produce the guns, tanks, am- 
munition, food, and planes to destroy the 
principal exponents of slave labor, the 
Axis Nations. In our anxiety let us be- 
ware of losing the freedom of our people 
at home, while our boys are dying to 
preserve it on the far-flung battlefields 
of the world. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairmen, I 
move to strike out the last word and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky if it does not come 
out of my time. 

Mr. MAY. I am perfectly willine it 
not come out of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. JENNINGS. All right. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time will that give those who have not 
spoken? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have 
not had an opportunity to speak on this 
bill, and I want 10 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
Mr. Chairnian. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time will that give us who desire to be 
heard? 

Mr. MAY. The 40 minutes will be 
apportioned among those wishing to 
speak. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Ten minutes has 
already been granted by unanimous con- 
sent to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all debate on this 
amendment close in 40 minutes, not in- 
cluding the time allotted to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 


I object, 
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Mr. IZAC, Mr. VURSELL, Mr. MILLER 
of Nebraska, and Mr. HOFFMAN ob- 
jected. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I will re- 
vise that request and ask unanimous 
consent that the time be limited to 1 
hour, including the t:me of the gentie- 
man from Tennessee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill now under consideration by this 
House is the most far-reaching and dras- 
tic measure affecting the persons, the 
liberties, and the lives of the civilian 
population of this country ever pressed 
for passage in any Congress of this Na- 
tion. If enacted into law by our votes, 
the life, the liberty, and the person of 
every man end boy in this Nation be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 years will 
absolutely be in the hands of the Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion. He can freeze them in their jobs. 
He can say to those engaged in industry 
and on the farm and in every cther line 
of human activity, “Leave your home, 
leave the place of your residence, leave 
your present job, and go to the job that 
I designate for you.” 

Let us consider this all-inclusive lan- 
guage of the bill. Men may be forced to 
work in what is designated eas war pro- 
duction or in support of what is vaguely 
designated as in the interest of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest, or in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor es- 
sential to the war effort. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Is the gentleman 
referring to the bill, H. R. 1752, or to the 
Voorhis amendment? 

Mr. JENNINGS, I am talking about 
the bill, H. R. 1752. 

I cannot support this measure because 
in my opinion it is violative of the thir- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution 
of this country, which reads as follows: 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude, except as a@ punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States, 
or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


The first section of amendment XIII 
is self-executing, that is to say, it does 
not require any congressional act to 
make it effective, because by its terms 
it is inhibitory. It is not within the pow- 
er of Congress to sanction or to create 
or to set up machinery that results in 
slavery or involuntary servitude except 
that the man upon whom it is imposed 
shall have first been indicted and tried 
before a jury of his peers and convicted 
of a crime, part of the penalty of which 
is hard labor. 

Now, let us just talk about the facts of 
life for a little bit. What have we done 
in this war effort? We have shiftdd 
from a basis of peacetime preduction to 
a basis of wartime production, and what 
we have done through free labor, through 
the cooperation of ownership, manage- 
ment, and labor, has been and is the 
envy and the marvel of the world, 
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I represent a district which is one of 
the largest in population in this coun- 
try, almost 500,009 men and women and 
children. It is a cross-section of Amer- 
ica. We are engaged in every form of 
productive activity, in agriculture, in 
mining, in manufacturing. Forty-five 
thousand of our boys have been builded 
into a living organization of cffense and 
defense, and they are fighting all over 
the world. 

I have seen the labor of my district 
at work. I have seen them go into the 
mines in the morning and come out at 
nightfall, grimy with the dust of the 
mines. I have seen them on the farm 
work from sun-up until dark. I have 
seen them in the great aluminum plant 
at Alcoa in my district, 13,000 in num- 
ber, make aluminum for our war plants, 
50 times as fast as Hitler can make it. 
I have seen them in other plants making 
all of the intricate and effective imple- 
ments of warfare. These people in my 
district, in common with the men and 
women who work in your district, look 
upon this bill as a bill sanctioning and 
imposing on them slave labor. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Thousands of men in 
that Alcoa plant were forced to go out 
of work because of Army cut-backs, be- 
cause of a surplus supply. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Whatever shortage 
of munitions may exist, and I doubt 
whether it does exist, is due to the bun- 
gling and mistakes and misjudgment of 
those above them. It is not labor’s fault. 

I will introduce to you a witness whose 
veracity, I take it, few who are support- 
ing this bill would question. I am going 
to read the words of this witness which 
he delivered in a public address when he 
scught the highest office within the gift 
of this people. After recapitulatine what 
we had done for our allies, the British, 
Russians, the French, and all who are 
fighting cn cur side, he used these words: 

All of these operations have to be planned 
far in advance, and that does not mean 
merely drawing arrows on maps. It has 
meant planning in terms of precisely how 
many men will be needed, how many ships, 
warships, cargo ships, landing craft, how 
many bombers and how many fighter planes 
and equipment, and what types of equip- 
ment down to the last cartridge. 


None other than the President of the 
United States said that a little more than 
90 days ago. , 

This bill is harsh in its terms and any- 
one’ violating its requirements may be 
indicted in the United States district 
court and if found guilty of a willful 
violation may be punished by imprison- 
ment of not more than 1 year or by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. 

The power of Congress to raise and 
support armies and to declare war or to 
make rules for the government and reg- 
ulation of the land and naval forces, in 
my opinion, has no application to the 
proposed measure. ‘There is a vast dif- 
ference between the power of the Con- 
gress to provide for the national defense 
by a compulsory Selective Service System 
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and this attempt to draft men and boys 
and to compel them to enter the employ 
of a private individual or a private cor- 
poration engaged in private enterprise. 

I have carefully examined all of the 
authorities cited by the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in the ef- 
fort of the committee to afford legal jus- 
tification for the enactment of this 
measure. None of the cases support the 
proposition; none of the opinions justify 
the enactment of this measure because 
no Federal district court, no United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals nor the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
any opinion has ever held that the Gov- 
ernment has the power to compel a citi- 
zen to submit to “slavery or igvoluntary 
servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” No Federal court in 
this land since the adoption of the thir- 
teenth amendment in 1865 has ever up- 
held a law such as it is proposed to enact 
by this bill. Thijs is true because Con- 
gress has never heretofore enacted such 
a law. 

This Nation fought and won the Span- 
ish-American War, it fought and won 
the First World War, without resorting 
to any such measure. 

We have fought this war, the greatest 
in which we have ever been involved, for 
the past 3 years, have raised an armed 
force of 12,000,000 men and women, have 
clothed, fed, and equipped them without 
resorting to slave labor. 

Whoever drafted the report in support 
of the pending bill was so hard put for 
an authority to support it that he cited 
the case in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that this Govern- 
ment has the power to require a Jap to 
observe a curfew regulation requiring 
him to be in his own home after a cer- 
tain hour at night—Hirabayashi v. U. S. 
(320 U. S. 81), at page 93. Andin an ef- 
fort to bolster the position of the sup- 
porters of this measure, the case of Heflin 
against Sanford, reported in One Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Federal Reports, 
second edition, page 799, is cited, in which 
the Court held: 

Where by law able-bodied male persons 
between 25 and 45 years were required to 
labor on the highways of the county for 6 
days each year, failure being punishment 
as a crime and such a person was convicted 
and on habeas corpus contended there was 
violation of the thirteenth amendment— 


It was held that such service, like com- 
pulsory service in the Army, on juries, 


and the like, was no violation of the’ 


amendment—meaning the _ thirteenth 
amendment. 

It is thus seen that the only kind of 
service that the Government may com- 
pel the citizen to render is a public serv- 
ice. There has never heretofore been 
an attempt made to compel the citizens 
to work in private industry for a private 
employer engaged in private enterprise 
for a profit to the employer. 

I have also carefully examined all of 
the cases cited on page 6 of the report 
of the committee. These are cases in 
which persons claiming to be conscien- 
tious objectors were classified as such by 
their draft boards and who, when called 
for induction into the civilian public 


service camps where they were required 
to perform labor at a small compensation 
per month, failed to report and were in- 
dicted, tried, and convicted, and sen- 
tenced to prison, and on appeal their 
convictions were affirmed. Some of 
the cases arose on an effort of these con- 
scientious objectors to be discharged 
from such camps by resorting to the writ 
of habeas corpus. The courts uniformly 
held in all these cases that the classi- 
fying of these persons as conscientious 
objectors and their relief from service 
in the armed forces by the terms of the 
Selective Service Act is an act of grace 
on the part of the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment and that they cannot be heard 
to complain if, instead of being inducted 
into the armed forces, they are inducted 
into a camp where labor useful to the 
public is performed. They are not re- 
quired to work in private industry for a 
private employer who realizes a profit 
out of their labor. 

Congress in an effort to enforce the 
thirteenth amendment by appropriate 
legislation has passed statutes known as 
the Peonage Statutes. These statutes 
denounce as a crime the holding of a 
citizen in peonage—that is, compelling 
him to perform involuntary labor in dis- 
charge of a civil debt or obligation. In 
certain States an effort was made to 
circumvent the Federal laws against 
peonage by resorting to this expedient: 
A person desiring to obtain the labor of 
a prisoner confined in a jail or work 
house on some minor offense would enter 
into a contract with the prisoner under 
the terms of which the person desiring 
to obtain the labor of the prisoner would 
assume the payment ofthe prisoner’s fine 
and costs and the prisoner would con- 
tract with such person to work for him 
until the amount of his fine and costs had 
been worked out at so much per month. 
The Federal courts have uniformly held 
that such a contract is involuntary servi- 
tude, is illegal, and in violation of the 
thirteenth amendment. Speaking of the 
purpose of these antipeonage statutes, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
used this language: 

‘The purpose of this section (referring to 
the section forbidding involuntary servitude) 
was to strike down all laws, regulations, and 
usages in States and Territories which at- 
tempted to maintain and enforce, directly 
or indirectly, voluntary or involuntary serv- 
ice or labor of any person as peons, in liquida- 
tion of any debt or obligation. (United 
States v. Reynolds (235 U. S. Sup. Ct. Repts., 
p. 133).) 


It is seen, therefore, that insofar as 
any attempt has ever been made in this 
country, since the adoption of the 
thirteenth amendment, to impose upon 
any citizen of this land involuntary servi- 
tude or the obligation to perform labor 
for a private individual in private in- 
dustry such illegal attempt has been 
stricken down by the courts, either in 
enforcement of the thirteenth amend- 
ment or the enforcement of the Federal 
Statutes against peonage, 

And it has been said in the course of 
the debate on this measure and in justi- 
fication of many of the flagrant usurpa- 
tions of power and illegal trespasses 
against the lives, liberties, and property 
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rights of the citizens of this country by 
this administration that sfich violations 
of the citizens’ rights are sanctioned and 
justifiable because we are engaged in 
war and that an emergency exists. - In 
the case Ex parte Milligan reported in 
United States Supreme Court Reports 71, 
page 2, it is held: 

Neither the President, nor Congress, nor 
the judiciary can disturb any one of the 
safeguards of civil liberty incorporated in the 
Constitution except so far as the right is 
given to suspend in certain cases the privi- 
lege of the writ of habeas corpus. 


Mr. Justice Davis, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court in the Milligan case 
and in stressing the supremacy of the 


‘supreme law of the land and the sanc- 


tity of the rights of the citizens guaran- 
teed by the Constitution and the wisdom 
of our ancestors in providing these safe- 
guards, used the following language: 
Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words, that it 
would seem the ingenuity of man could not 


evade them, are now, after the lapse of - 


more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 
Those great and good men foresaw that 
troublous times would arise, when rulers and 
people would become restive under restraint, 
and seek by sharp and decisive measures 
to accomplish ends deemed just and proper; 
and that the principles of constitutional 
liberty would be in peril, unless established 
by irrepealable law. The history of the 
world had taught them that what was done 
in the past might be attempted in the 
future. The Constitution of the United 
States is a law for rulers and people, equally 
in war and in peace, and covers with the 
shield of its protection all classes of men, 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
No doctrine, involv'ng more pernicious con- 
scquences, was ever invented by the wit 
of man than that any of its provisions 
can be suspended during any of the great 
exigencies of government. Such a doctrine 
leads directly to anarchy or despotism, but 
the theory of necessity on which it is 
based is false; for the Government, within 
the Constitution, has all the powers granted 
to it which are necessary to preserve its 
existence; as has been happily proved by 
the result of the great effort to throw off its 
just authority. 


This act is the culmination of a de- 
termined effort to strip the citizens of 
this country of the protection afforded 
them both by the thirteenth amerd- 
ment to the Constitution and the fifth 
amendment, which provides: 

No person shall be * * * deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 


The creeping paralysis of arbitrary 
power over the lives, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the citizen has found expression 
and sanction in the words of the Presi- 
dent, who in his annual message to Con- 
gress, January 3, 1936, used these words: 

In 34 months we have built up new in- 
struments of public power. In the hands of 
@ people’s government this power is wholo- 
some and proper. But in the hands of 
political puppets of an economic autocracy 
such power would provide shackles for the 
liberties of the people. 


Any instrument of public power ca- 
pable of providing shackles for the liber- 
ties of the people is a menace to the 
rights of our people regardless of who 
exercises such power, 
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Again the President said in his ad- 
dress in Madison Square Garden on 
Saturday, October 31, 1936: 

I should like to have it said of my first ad- 
ministration that in it the forces of selfish- 
ness and of lust for power met their match. 
I should like to have it said of my second ad- 
ministration that in it these forces met their 
mascer, 


It is significant that the far-reaching 
and unprecedented powers sought by this 
administration under this bill were not 
mentioned until after the November 1944 
election.. This bill is but another step in 
ihe march toward a communistic form 
of government in the United States. It 
may well prove the last and final step on 
the road that carries the people of this. 
country into what every Communist in 
the country is driving toward, a commu- 
nistic state. It is significant that this 
measure is supported by the Communists 
of the country. This measure, in my 
opinion, will cripple and reduce rather 
than strengthen and increase produc- 
tion. Its enforcement will require the 
time and labor of thousands of men who 
might otherwise be employed in war in- 
dustry. It will create confusion and re- 
sentment in the minds of millions of 
loyal men, women, boys, and girls who 
are now engaged in an all-out effort to 
produce the implements of warfare. It 
is another illustration of the insatiate 
creed of this administration for power 
and more power. It has never surren- 
dered any power that has been delegated 
to it, and it has never failed to abuse and 
go beyond the limits of the powers grant- 
ed to it. Last year as a notable example 
of its disregard of the rights of the citi- 
zen, we witnessed an administrative 
agency of the Government through the 
employment of the armed forces carry 
Sewell Avery, a man 70 years of age, out 
of his office in Montgomery Ward’s place 
of business in Chicago. I hold no brief 
for Sewell Avery. Hesecems to be able to 
take care of himself. But the feet of 
those, who, with armed might at the 
point of a gun, carried him from his 
piace of business, now stand at the door 
and on the threshold of every working- 
man between the ages of 18 and 45 in 
the land. They resent it; their employ- 
ers resent it; their sons and daughters 
in the armed forces resent it. This act 
applies to our veterans, and its heavy 
hand may deprive them of their liberty 
and force them into slave lebor. The 
people of this country were not born with 
saddles on their becks to be ridden, or 
driven, by anyone desiring to place 
shackles on their limbs or to be their 
master. This measure is uncalled for. 
It is opposed by ownership, management, 
and labor. And I am unalierably op- 
posed to its enactment and shall vote 
against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentieman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WEIss]. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
keen reluctance that I find myself op- 
posed to the request of our Commander 
in Chief and his military staff. Only 
once in the past 4 years have I voted 
against any major lesislation that they 
requested. There has been much par- 
tisan debate on this May bill but there 
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is only one issue before the House, and 
that is: Will the proposed legislation— 
the May bill—provide the necessary man- 
power requirements of the Army and the 
civilian labor needs, and, second, will the 
enactment of this bill increase produc- 
tion of vital implements of war. That 
is all. The only way I can gage this 
whole situation is by the facts which I 
intend to submit to the Committee for its 
consideration. 

We must first read and bear in mind 
the report of Senator Mgan’s committee, 
formerly the Truman committee. We 
know there have been no greater admin- 
istration followers than Senator MEaD 
and Senator KILcore, and certainly their 
report would not be biased. Yet after 
spending 2 days in the Norfolk Navy 
Yard with over 38,000 employees, the 
Navy maintains there is a manpower 
shortage of 4,000 men. The Mead com- 
mittee, in its report, said they found 


’ men making “knicknacks” and employees 


falling over each other upon the decks of 
warships. Yet, the Navy says there is a 
manpower shortage at Norfolk. 

I want to make a few remarks about 
the district which I represent, the largest 
heavy steel industrial district in America. 
I will show you actual statistics in a mo- 
ment where we produced more steel in 
my district alone last year than was made 
by the entire Nipponese Government. 
We came within 50,000 tons of the entire 
production of Germany. Here is what 
the Director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission for Western Pennsylvania says 
in a letter to me dated January 31, which 
I received at noon today: 

Shortage of manpower in the Pittsburgh 
Area IX of the War Manpower Commission 
(Allegheny, Beaver, parts of Westmoreland 
and Washington Counties) does not warrant 
passage of work or fight legislation in my 
opinion. Congressional action to put teeth 
in present W. M. C. manpower control pro- 
gram would be the answer here. 


How can I justify my action to the boys 
overseas and to my constituents by vot- 
ing for the May bill? Here are the pro- 
Guction records of the Thirty-third Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania—which speak for 
themselves—of our cooperation with the 
rest of the Nation to outproduce the 
world in shells, planes, tanks, and guns: 

The world record for pig-iron produc- 
tion was broken by the Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation, Edgar Thomson plant, 
Braddock, Pa. 

The world’s production records were 
broken by blast-furnace crew twice 
within 1 month in Rankin, Pa., when 
42,131 net tons of steel were produced 
during the month of March of last year 
by 31 men, all of whom received personal 
citation by Robert Patterson, Under Sec- 
retary of War. 

Pittsburgh Stecl Foundry Corporation 
of Glassport, Pa., shattered an all-time 
production record for 1944, producing 
100 percent for war and not 1 pound of 
goods for civilian orders. 

United States Steel Corporation, 
world’s largest industrial empire, with 
large facilities in my district in Home- 
stead, Duquesne, Clairton, Mifflin, and 
Braddock, revealed an all-time produc- 
tion peak in turning out over 40,000,000 
tons of steel. . 
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A new world’s record for iron produc- 
tion was set last month, and also during 
1944, by the National Tube Co.’s blast 
furnaces, setting an iron record in the 
United States. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion broke many steel-production rec- 
ords during 1944, establishing new highs 
for the months of March and April. A 
new high record in the production of 
plates for ships was also made in May. 

The National Tube Co.’s Christy Park 
works, McKeesport, Pa., set a world’s rec- 
ord in shell production. A work crew 
during a 24-hour period produced 7,014 
forgings without a rejection. 

The Homestead Steel Works of the 
United States Steel is far ahead of sched- 
ule in préducing 30-inch armor plate 
for giant battleships. 

In view of this unbelievable record of 
production by free labor, how can I con- 
scientiously vote for a conscription of 
labor? 

There are other more competent au- 
thorities who share my belief and I want 
to quote them: 

Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., 
Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
said in a Pittsburgh address last year: 

You are producing the world’s finest wea- 
pons, from rifles to tanks and Flying Fort- 
resses that are rolling off the production lines, 
in such quantities as to confound the enemy. 
My hat is off to all you steel makers, 


Donald Nelson, former W. P. B. chief, 
lauded production miracle in America, 
greatest in the world, and said we have 
now reached the victory peak of pro- 
duction and it is now only a question of 
proper allocation and procurement. 

How do the boys overseas feel about 
this legislation? I interviewed 17 fam- 
ilies in my area with two or more boys in 
service, in each of which families at 
least one son has made the supreme 
sacrifice, and every family except one 
opposed the May bill, for conscription of 
labor. 


PARENTS OPPOSE 


Our distinguished colleague, Congress- 
man A. B. KEtLey, of Pennsylvania, with 
five sons in the service, is opposed to the 
May bill. 

I want to read an excerpt from the 
letter of a father in my district—with 
four sons in the service, one of whom has 
been permanently disdbled—about labor 
conscription, and I quote: 

I wish to register my opposition to any 
such measure because it is my firm convic- 
tion that it is both un-American and will 
work irretrievable harm to democratic insti- 
tutions. 

I have four sons in the service, or rather 
I did have, one is already permanently 
crippled, so I have every possible reason, per- 
sonal as well as patriotic, to desire the earliest 
possible ending of the war. I know they 
would strenuously oppose a national service 
act as the very antithesis of what we have 
been told they are fighting for. 


MEAD COMMITTEE SAYS “NO” 


With the evidence I have to verify the 
findings of the Mead committee, that is, 
hoarding of manpower in my own dis- 
trict, and with the record of production I 
have submitted, I urge this House to 
grant the power and authority to the 
War Manpower Commission, in coopera- 
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tion with labor and management, to go 
into each plant and check the manpower 
situation, and maladjustments will be 
rectified. There is now clear-cut evi- 
dence of malutilization of labor that will 
not be alleviated by a national service 
law. The voluntary system has worked 
wonders to date; let us continue it in the 
future and help speed the day of victory 
and aid in bringing our boys home as 
soon as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Rossion |. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, we have been told by the pro- 
ponents of the May conscription bill, 
H. R. 1752, that the Army and the Navy 
will need 900,000 additional men by June 
30, 1945, and that there will be needed an 
additional 700,000 men and women in 
essential war industries. 

The President and the Selective Service 
have all the laws and powers and au- 
thority necessary to secure the 900,000 
additional men and more. General 
Hershey the other day said that under 
the powers of Congress, he can place 
every male between the ages of 18 and 
45—numbering 18,000,000 men—in the 
armed services regardless of their cir- 
cumstances or conditions except—the 
administration had inserted in the Se- 
lective Service or Draft Act a provision 
giving almost unlimited power to the 
heads of various Federal departments 
and agencies to determine whether or 
not officials and workers in these depart- 
ments and agencies may be exempted 
from the armed forces. This provision 
should never have been put into the 
draft law to give Government officials 
and workers a preferential status. In- 
vestigations made by various commit- 
tees— some of them of the House and 
Senate—disclosed that more than 300,000 
young men, a large majority of whom are 
single, and all are in good health and 
subject to the draft, and who are per- 
forming for the most part clerical work 
for the Government, are exempted and 
kept out of the armed services. 

I have many times denounced, and I 
am today denouncing, this partiality and 
favoritism to this group of Federal offi- 
cers. They are not performing essential 
war services that are comparable to the 
young men who have been taken from 
the farms, mines, shops, plants, mills, 
railroads, and industries and of the 
country. 

It is a notorious fact that the Federal 
Government is the greatest hoarder of 
manpower in the Nation. Recent records 
disclose that there are now 3,009,000 
Federal officeholders, There was an in- 
crease of over 300,000 in the year 1944. 
Hardly anyone attempts to deny that 
there are at least a million more persons 
on the Federal pay rolls than are needed. 
The May conscription bill will not reach 
nor correct this partiality and favoritism 
existing in favor of employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Why does not the Military Affairs 
Committee of the House bring out a bill 
amending the draft law, so as to make 
these 300,000 able-bodied young men 
subject to the draft? This would reduce 
the alleged requirements of the Army and 


Navy to 600,000. If the same rate of 
volunteering for the Navy of young men 
under 18 carries through to June 30, 
1945, it will bring to the armed service an 
additional 150,000. There will be another 
420,000 young men who will become of 
age before June 30, 1945 and who will 
meet the physical and mental require- 
ments. 

These 4 items would bring into the 
armed services 1,170,000. There are 18,- 
000,000 boys and men now between the 
ages of 18 and 45 who are not in the 
armed services. The Selective Service 
has the power to dip into the 18,000,000 
and get whatever number the armed 
forces may call for to take care of the 
900,000 which it is said will be required 
for the armed service by June 30, 1945. 

However, some are insisting that an 
additional 200,000 men and boys should 
be taken from the farms. Who does not 
realize the great importance of the pro- 
duction of food, feed, and fiber? We 
must have these to win the war; these 
must come from the products of the 
farm. 

According to their numbers, more men 
have been taken from the farms than 
from industry or any other activity. 
There can be no serious question but that 
the 900,000 additional men in the service 
can be secured. The President and the 
Director of Selective Service have been 
granted all the power that they have 
sought or need to secure all the men 
necessary for the armed services. The 
American people and every Member of 
Congress will follow the recommenda- 
tions of our generals and admirals in 
charge of our armed forces and in the 
direction of our war efforts. They must 
have all the men that in their opinion 
they need for the successful prosecution 
of the war. I certainly would not set my 
judgment against theirs as to the need 
for 900,000 additional men by June 30, 
1945. 

WORK-OR-JAIL BILL 


The country has been led to believe, 
through the press and over the radio, 
that we have before us a work-or-fight 
bill. Mr. May, chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, did introduce such a 
bill (H. R. 1119), but he and his com- 
mittee abandoned this bill providing for 
“work or fight,” and he introduced a new 
bill (H. R. 1752), the work-or-jail bill. 
This work-or-jail bill is the bill that is 
before us for consideration and not the 
work-or-fight bill. 

This bill gives to various agencies of 
the Government the power to conscript 
all men between the ages of 18 and 45, 
about 18,000;000 in all. The committee 
abandoned the work-or-fight bill be- 
cause there was no basis for such a bill, 
as the President and the Selective Service 
had all the power necessary to induct 
into the armed forces any or all of the 
18,000,000 men between the ages of 18 
and 45 when the generals and admirals 
say they only need 900,000 by June 30, 
1945. 

We have already pointed out how easy 
it would be to secure these 900,000 men 
by June 30 next. Under the work-or- 
fight bill, if a man refused to work he 
could be put into the armed services. 
There is nothing in this bill that provides 
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for placing these 18,000,000 men in the 
armed services. It does provide, how- 
ever, that these men may be conscripted 
for work, and required to work, and be 
sent to any part of the United States or 
elsewhere, to work on any job or task 
te which they may be assigned. If they 
fail to respond they are subject to a fine 
not to exceed $10,000 or 5 years in the 
penitentiary, or both the fine and im- 
prisonment. It can be seen at once why 
this is designated the work-or-jail bill. 

Bear in mind these men will not work 
for the Government as soldiers, sailors, 
or marines work; but they must work 
for private companies or for individuals 
engaged in production, on farms, rail- 
roads, in mines, shops and mills and 
factories, for profit. Those in our armed 
services work for their Government and 
their Government is not engaged in ac- 
tivities for profit but for the defense and 
welfare of the Nation. 

The question arises, Can private citi- 
zens under the thirteenth amendment to 
the Constitution, which prohibits invol- 
untary servitude, be required to work for 
private concerns or for individuals who 
are carrying on a business for profit for 
themselves? 

Under H. R. 1752 persons could be 
taken off their own farms and away from 
their businesses, or from their stores or 
shops, and thereby have their business 
destroyed. They could be required to go 
and work for some other individual and 
help him carry on his business for profit. 

Under H. R. 1119, the work-or-fight 
bill, any citizen could be inducted into 
the armed forces, and, as such, his Gov- 
ernment could require him to perform 
any service within his abilities but it is 
quite different being drafted for the Gov- 
ernment in the defense and for the wel- 
fare of the country, and working for pri- 
vate concerns and individuals who are 
engaged in business for profit. 

I cannot believe the Senate will place 
its stamp of approval on H. R. 1752. 

WE MUST PROVIDE ALL MEN AND EQUIPMENT 

NECESSARY 


The War and Navy Departments say 
they need additional munitions of war, 
and we are told by some that it would 
require 700,000 additional men and 
women by June 30, 1945, to provide the 
additional equipment. The War Man- 
power Commission, whose job it has been 
during the war to study the needs of the 
necessary manpower for our war-produc- 
tion facilities, says that less than 160,000 
additional men will meet the require- 
ments. I certainly shall not interpose 
my judgment against the generals and 
admirals as to the number of additional 
men required for the armed services, 
neither will I question what they say 
they need in the way of additional equip- 
ment and munitions. Our grand and 
heroic defenders should have all the help 
and all of the munitions, as well as an 
abundance of food and ample and suit- 
able clothing, and a substantial surplus 
besides. Let us meet their requirements 
without stint, in order to win the war at 
the earliest moment possible. 

Our generals and admirals have been 
trained from boyhood in the sciences of 
war, They have special experience and 
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knowledge about the needs and require- 
ments for the battle fronts. They use 
what the home front provides. Our gen- 
- erals and admirals are not experienced 
or specialists in production. I have not 
received from my district one letter, tele- 
gram, or other communication from in- 
dustry, management, agriculture, or 
labor in favor of the Ma; bill, H. R. 1752, 
but have received literally hundreds of 
communications from industry, manage- 
ment, farmers, and labor in my district 
strongly protesting against it. 
INDUSTRY, MANAGEMENT, LABOR, AND 
AGRICULTURE 

The proponents of this bill insist that 
the best way to procure this additional 
equipment is by force—the conscription 
of 18,000,000 men between the ages of 
18 and 45. This policy is insisted upon 
by those who are not experienced or 
trained in production. Industry, man- 
agement, agriculture, and labor insist 
that a policy of force will not increase 
but decrease production. It will hurt 
and not help. The real question to be 
determined by us is what is the best 
course to follow to secure increased pro- 
duction. Is it force or patriotic coop- 
eration? Who is best able to advise 
us as to the better course, those without 
experience in production, or those of 
long training and wide experience in that 
field? We should not be carried away 
by emotion or sentiment. We should 
look at this matter realistically. We 
should call upon those who produce our 
war needs and find out the best way of 
meeting the requests of our generals and 
our admirals. Some of the proponents 
of this legislation, waving the flag and 
with great emotion, have insisted that 
we adopt H. R. 1752, without a single 
amendment, not even to the crossing of 
a “t”’ or the dotting of an “i.” Our 
Speaker took the floor and insisted that 
there should be no amendments adopted. 
They attempted to tell us that General 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
King, Chief of Naval Operations, wanted 
this particular bill. I find no words or 
statement from them whereby they put 
their seal of approval on H. R. 1752. I 
doubt if they would undertake to tell 
the Congress, or those in charge of pro- 
duction, how they should organize the 
agencies of production. Some of those 
who have spoken with great emotion 
pointed out that we must adopt this par- 
ticular bill and without amendments or 
hurt the morale of our men in the 
armed forces. Some of these propo- 
nents have no one in the armed services, 
while many of us, who look with misgiv- 
ings on this bill, have sons, nephews, and 
brothers in the armed forces, and over- 
seas. My only son, although married 
before Pearl Harbor, volunteered and 
has been in the service for nearly 3 
years, and my nephews who were physi- 
cally able and old enough to volunteer; 
and this son and these nephews are over- 
seas. I am_sure they would desire you 
and me to examine this whole matter 
with great care and do the very best 
thing possible for them and for our 
country. 

I have tried to inform myself as to 
what is the best thing and I hope that 
I may have the courage to do what ap- 
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pears to me in good conscience to be in 
the interest of our people and our coun- 
try, and when I do that it will be the 
answer to my son, my nephews, and the 
others when they return. 


FREE LABOR OR CONSCRIPT LABOR 


Judging from what our admirals and 
generals say that we need additional mu- 
nitions and materials of war, and others 
have estimated that this might require 
the services of 700,000 additional men 
and women in industry and agriculture 
before June 30, 1945, although the Man- 
power Commission, that should know 
better than any of us, says that it will 
not require more than 160,000. The sim- 
ple question is, Can we secure better re- 
sults through the cooperation of indus- 
try, management, agriculture, and labor 
acting with the Manpower Commission 
set up by Congress, as provided in the 
substitute bill, H. R. 1803, offered by Mr. 
Harness of Indiana, of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, or the other substitute 
bill offered by Mr. Voornis of California, 
or will we secure better results by the 
conscription of enforced labor provided 
in H. R. 1752 before us? We look to our 
commanders and fighting men to use ef- 
fectively the ships, guns, planes, shells, 
tanks, and other war materials thai we 
have furnished them, and what a won- 
derful job and what a glorious cecord of 
courageous and patriotic achievement 
they have made! On the other hand, to 
whom must we look to provide the ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, shells, food, clothing, 
oil, gas, coal, and other munitions of war? 
Do we not have to look to and depend 
upon industry, management, labor, agri- 
culture, and our Manpower Commission, 
cooperating together, to produce ade- 
quately and, yes, even more than our 
fighting forces say they require? ‘There 
must be no shortage at any time or at 
any place. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Manufacturers’ Association, 
other business organizations, a great ma- 
jority of the farmers of the Nation, the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, truck operators, 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
United Mine Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, for one time have 
united, and with one accord they declare 
that free labor and not conscript labor 
is the answer. Conscript labor will not 
increase but will decrease production. 
Enforced labor will hurt and not help in 
producing this necessary equipment and 
munitions. They are joined in this view 
by those conducting our Manpower Com- 
mission. They are vigorously opposing 
the May conscript bill, H. R. 1752, and 
almost as a unit are giving their support 
to the substitute bill, H. R. 1803. These 
groups are specialists in the field of pro- 
duction. Can we in good conscience 
ignore their protest? 

American labor is not the only one 
protesting against this bill. A most vig- 
orous protest comes from the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in- 
dustry, management, and agriculture. 

The American Association of Manu- 
facturers said in part in a very illuminat- 
ing statement in opposition to this bill— 

Management of American industries have 
been extremely reluctant to employ any form 
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of compulsory labor. This has been baseq 
on long experience in dealing with American 
workers, and because this experience has con- 
vinced management that compulsion does 
not produce as efficiently as free men. The 
record of production since Pearl Harbor jus- 
tifles this belief. 


President William Green says— 

Our great production record was achieved 
in spite of manpower wastage in plants on 
cost-plus basis, and waste in Government 
controlled plants, navy yards, etc. These 
wastages can no longer be tolerated, 


Mr. Green also states— 
that conditions exist in navy yards and many 
other plants working on cost-plus basis as 
we know from our representatives, and es- 
pecially is that confirmed by Senator MEAn’s 
statement to the United States Senate. This 
bill (H. R. 1803) gives the authority neces- 
sary to correct this condition. Manpower is 
adequat2 to meet the demand under a free 
system and there is no need for compulsion, 


Hon. Donald Nelson, the great indus- 
trialist and the greatest production man 
in the United States, stated in one of his 
written reports: 

We call our secret weapon the {initiative 
and intelligence and know-how of free 
American workers. 


Hon. Joseph Keenan, W. P. B. Vice 
Chairman, stated: 

Labor’s morale, her sense of participation, 
have been so heightened that they broke all 
records. 


Industry, management, labor, and 
agriculture have set about to build up a 
great cooperative program. 

First. To give the legislative authority 
for War Manpower Commission. The 
War Manpower Commission today was 
created by Executive order. It is without 
legal status. It could only recommend. 

Second. Establishment of employment 
ceilings. 

Third. Use of controlled referrals to 
regulate hiring. ’ 

Fourth, Authorize compulsory release 
of employees in excess of the number per- 
mitted individual employers under man- 
power ceilings. 

Fifth. Enforcement of such regula- 
tions, not against the workers but 
against the employers through court 
proceedings comparable to those used to 
enforce price ceilings under the Price 
Control Act. 

Sixth. Reemphasize by management 
in plant practices to increase production 
and eliminate labor hoarding. 

Seventh. Reemphasize by labor on in- 
creasing production with workers now 
available. 

Eighth. Community publicity cam- 
paigns. 

The Federal Government is the great- 
est hoarder of labor, according to the 
reports of investigating committees of 
the Senate. There is particularly in the 
cost-plus plants a great excess of labor, 
and this is true as to the ship yards and 
other Government-operated industries. 
You can see that the program here pro- 
vides that there shall be established em- 
ployment ceilings. In no plant are they 
permitted to hire more people than are 
reasonably necessary to carry on the 
work in that plant, and as H. R. 1803 and 
the Voorhis bill would correct these con- 
ditions and carry out these recommen- 
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dations but the May bill does not reach 
any of these conditions or situations, 
and this plan provides for punishment 
of employers who violate their ceiling 
number as we now punish persons who 
violate ceiling prices under the O. P. A. 
This program has the backing of the 
War Manpower Commission and many 
other Government officials who are in- 
terested in production. Let us not for- 
get that all of these great agencies of 
production, including labor, assert most 
positively that the May bill will reduce 
and not increase production. 


PARTIALITY AND FAVORITISM 


Let us keep in mind that the May bill 
deals only with persons between the ages 
of 18 and 45. Under the present laws, 
the draft boards deal only with the in- 
duction of men into our armed forces. 
The May bill brings into the picture the 
conscription of labor. They will have 
much to do with sending people all over 
the country. I mean those who have not 
gone into war activities, except it freezes 
into their jobs the millions who are now 
employed in war-work activities. It was 
stated on the floor by one of the pro- 
ponents of this measure that this would 
pick up the bums in poolrooms and other 
joints. If any of these bums or others 
are picked up and conscripted between 
the ages of 18 and 45, they will receive 
special treatment under the May bill. 

First. They will be paid their trans- 
portation to their place of employment 
and return after their employment 
ceases. 

Second. They will be granted all the 
rights and privileges provided under the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
They will receive special consideration 
as to debts they owe, taxes, and holding 
leased property, and so forth, and at the 
end cf the war they are guaranteed other 
employment as soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. How could there be a more fla- 
grant case of partiality and favoritism? 
When they are assigned to work and go 
to a factory that has a closed shop they 
must join the union, or if they are op- 
posed to joining the union, they will not 
have to work at that shop or factory. 
There is nothing in the May bill giving 
the employers the power to discharge any 
worthless, trifling person that may be 
picked up under this conscription bill. 
Let us bear in mind that there are tens 
of millions of patriotic, industrious work- 
ers that are already in these plants and 
other millions will go voluntarily when 
they know that their Government needs 
them, but they do not get the benefits of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
They have not been paid their transpor- 
tation to their work and will not receive 
their transportation back home, 

It does not take a wise man to see 
what effect this preferred treatment of 
draftees will have on the millions of 
other loyal, industrious, patriotic work- 
ers. These millions will, no doubt, in- 
sist that they receive like treatment, and 
if it is refused, what discord and dis- 
sension will it develop. We can see at a 
glance that the loyal, patriotic, indus- 
trious workers are penalized under this 
bill, while those who are forced into war 
work will be rewarded. How will our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines feel when 
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they learn that these drafted war work- 
ers will receive perhaps $50 to $100 per 
week or more and be put on the same 
footing as soldiers, sailors, and marines 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act who are in our armed services, 
offering their lives and giving their lives 
on a base pay to start with of $50 per 
month and giving $22 or more of that to 
needy dependents back home? 

I have always placed our defenders 
first and I shall continue to do so. I 
could not in good conscience vete for 
any bill that discriminates against the 
millions who are already in war work 
and the millions or more who are more 
than 45 years of age and against our 
soldiers, sailors, and marines. We have 
been warned that if we voted against 
the monstrosity of a bill that has not 
been endorsed by General Marshall or 
Admiral King and has been denounced 
by industry, management, labor, and ag- 
riculture, that we will likely be defeated. 
My conscience tells me that we are right 
in opposing this bill, and I would not 
exchange what I believe to be right for 
any tenure of office I might receive in 
the future. 

These proponents of the bill seem to 
forget that there are more than 50,- 
090,000 people employed in this country 
in industry, agriculture, transportation, 
and other activities. We have approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 men in our armed serv- 
ices. I am Satisfied that 85 to 90 per- 
cent of these come from those engaged 
in industry, agriculture, transportation, 
and other activities. Let us repeat 
again that the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Manufac- 
turers Association, those engaged in 
transportation, agriculture, manage- 
ment, and labor are opposed to the May 
conscription bill. Millions of boys have 
been taken frem the farms and the 
mines, from the railroads, the shops, 
mills, factories, and the offices of this 
country. They in one capacity or an- 
other left industry, management, labor, 
and agriculture to go into our armed 
services. These boys’ are fighting 
against totalitarianism; they are fight- 
ing for liberty and freedom on the seven 
seas and the 5 continents of the world. 

Must we in adopting this bill change 
the policy of this Government from its 
beginning? We had the institution of 
slavery in this country for a long time. 
The black man was compelled to work 
for private citizens who were engaged 
in profit-making activities. We fought 
a war to get away from that. Now we 
propose to adopt it for white men and 
black men alike who happen to be be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45. Those who 
know the problem of production say we 
can do a better job with free labor than 
with conscripted labor. We have 
amazed the world in our productive en- 
terprises with free enterprise and free 
labor. Starting from scratch we have 
built the greatest Navy in all history, 
We have the best equipped, best clothed, 
and best fed Army in the world, and we 
have the best transportation system in 
the world. Our farmers with millions 
of their boys away in war have broken 
all production records in 1943, and still 
better in 1944, What a wonderful job 
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has been done on the railroads, the bus, 
and truck lines, the air lines, in the 
mines, factories, shops, mills, and on the 
farms. Yes; we provided for ourselves 
and furnished billions of dollars’ worth 
of munitions and other war equipment, 
food, and other supplies to our allies and 
with that wonderful record of achieve- 
ment and the experience that it has 
brought to us why should we now dis- 
rupt all of this management and co- 
operation and enter upon a new and 
untried program and one that is vis- 
orously opposed by all those engaged in 
production. What a story this is to go 
to the totalitarian governments that 
Americans had to be threatened with 
jail before they would produce. They 
can point to the fact that a democracy 
is all right in peacetime but it cannot 
carry a nation through a war. Let us 
improve our program and profit by the 
experience we have gained, and I have 
no doubt as to the results. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Izacl. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
say much in the time ailotted me. I will 
oppose this bill if I am the only one left 
to oppose it. I do so on this ground: 
it is an honor and a duty for everyone 
to come to the defense of the Nation in 
time of war. That is why we have men 
and women in the armed services, ready 
to sacrifice their all. The Constitution 
requires that we provide for the national 
defense and therein lies the power to 
draft men in the way we now do. Can 
you show me any place in the Constitu- 
tion where we say anything about tak- 
ing a man from civil life and putting 
him in John Jones’ factory so that John 
Jones can make some profit? You can- 
not show it to me because it is not there. 
We draft our men to safeguard our sov- 
ereignty, to protect the homeland, to 
bare their breasts to the enemy that all 
the people of our country may be pro- 
tected—we draft them to fight for Uncle 
Sam. 

The men and women in industry in 
this country have done a wonderful job. 
Now, you are going to spoil it all. You 
are going to say, “We have just been 
fooling with you people. You are no 
longer free. You are slaves. We are 
going to see if we cannot push your nose 
into the dirt and get more out of you.” 
More what? More production? No; not 
more production, because the effect of 
this bill will be the opposite. You may 
get more profits for the fellows who have 
been fixing up the profit side of the 
ledger all these years. . Let me read of 
an instance of what I mean, taken from 
this book of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Here is a little aircraft corporation. 
Just before Pearl Harbor, the executive 
vice president gave himself $2,325 a year. 
Right after Pearl Harbor, he gave him- 
self $89,000 a year, plus high profits 
made by his company. So, now we want 
to take men and women cut of the vari- 
ous walks of life of this country where 
perhaps they are only making a fair 
living and put them at an arbitrary wage 
some place where somebody can make a 
lot of profit out of their labor. Forced 
labor to make profits for the owner of 
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the plant or business. Is there any jus- 
tice in that? If this bill ever becomes 
operative—and I predict it will not—God 
help our country. The Constitution does 
not provide for it; none of the laws of 
our land have ever provided for it, and 
I will not be a party to it now. We will 
gain something if we keep free labor go- 
ing to the bat for the men at the front; 
and, furthermore, when those men come 
back from the front, under this bill you 
are going to do the same thing to them; 
you are going to say, “It is all right, 
buddy; you served pretty well over there, 
but we have got to get a little bit more 
work out of you to make a little more 
profit for John Jones’ machine shop 
down the street.” 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IZAC. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I want the Recorp to 
show that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia now speaking [Mr. Izac] is a great 
American patriot with a most enviable 
record of service in the Navy of his 
country. 

Mr. IZAC. Mr. Chairman, let us get 
away from all the window dressing in the 
bill and come down to the crux of it. It 
is this: Are we willing to draft men to do 
forced labor so other men and businesses 
can make profit out of this war? Are 
we willing to do this, at the same time 
refusing to draft capital and all the other 
national resources? I am not, and I 
now so declare myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Iam opposed to 
the May bill. I am supporting this 
Voorhis substitute which is pending be- 
fore us. It does not provide plenary 
power to Paul McNutt to run the man- 
power of the country, as has been 
claimed, but limited powers, which are 
defined in the substitute, to carry out 
the manpower system now in effect. 

The fundamental differences between 
the May bill and this substitute can be 
seen by comparing the two penalty pro- 
visions. The penalty clause of.the sub- 
stitute now before us reads as follows— 
and I urge you to follow it because the 
great difference between the Voorhis 
substitute and the May bill is that in the 
May bill the penalty of jail is for a man 
who refuses to take a job; in the Voorhis 
substitute you do not have that forced- 
labor provision among the penalties. 
Here is the way it reads: 

Any person who in violation of the pro- 
visions of this act or any regulation or order 
thereunder willfully hires, rehires, or solicits 
an individual or accepts employment or fails 
to comply with an employment ceiling or to 
release individuals or fails to submit infor- 
mation or permit inspections or investiga- 
tions shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 


It goes on to provide a penalty of not 
more than 1 year in jail or a fine up to 
$10,000. Note that there is no criminal 
penalty to force a man to take a par- 
ticular job. That is a great deal differ- 
ent from the May bill, which provides 
the same penalty for a man who refuses 
to take a job as for a man who refuses 
to take his place in the draft. 

This May bill is described by its pro- 
ponents as a national service bill for men 
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from 18 to 45. The heart of the proposal 
is that draft boards, who draft men to 
fight, who now have the power to force 
men to work or fight, are to be given the 
additional power to draft men to work 
who cannot fight. 

They say, “If we draft men to fight and 
die for their country, we should also draft 
them to work for their country.” This 
is a compelling emotional appeal, but 
will not stand the test of reason because 
this labor draft is different from our 
military draft. 

Selective service was proposed as the 
democratic way to raise an army; it was 
so democratic and patriotic that volun- 
teering for military service was frowned 
upon and was finally forbidden, for the 
average man. When it comes to mili- 
tary service, the patriotic citizen of a 
republic must not say where or how he 
wants to serve, but must wait for his 
government to tell him where he is 
needed. The same argument about de- 
mocracy is used to justify this forced 
labor measure, but in the next breath 
the proponents say it will not be used 
very much. The whole emphasis in the 
bill, in this debate, is upon volunteer- 
ing for war work, and the processes of 
the selective service are to be used only 
as a shameful last resort, as a threat of 
punishment to coerce the laborer into 
volunteering. There is nothing demo- 
cratic about drafting a few laborers out 
of millions who are doing as they please. 
There is nothing democratic about giv- 
ing these labor draftees travel pay, relief 
from civilian obligations, and rights to 
their former jobs, when none of the mil- 
lions of patriotic volunteer workers re- 
ceives these benefits. 

There is another great diiference be- 
tween this bill and the military draft. 
When we draft a man for military serv- 
ice we, the Congress, determine his pay, 
and his working conditions; we take care 
of his dependents, his post-war oppor- 
tunities. There is nothing like that in 
this bill. It sets up machinery for forc- 
ing an American citizen to work for a 
private employer, upon that employer’s 
terms. That is forced labor, involuntary 
servitude, slavery. We surround it with 
none of the dignity or security which we 
give to the men drafted for military 
service. Instead of making induction 
into the labor draft the highest form of 
patriotic duty of a citizen, as we have 
attempted to do in our military draft, 
we make it an alternative form of pun- 
ishment. By this bill we are saying to 
every man below 45, “If you do not volun- 
teer for a war job you will be sent to 
jail, or to forced labor.” With all due 
respect to my brethren who are approv- 
ing this procedure, I think it is undemo- 
cratic and un-American. 

Furthermore, it is highly inefficient as 
a means of securing war production. It 
is most significant that labor and man- 
agement, who know the most about pro- 
duction, say that this bill will hinder, 
not help, war production. They know 
that unwilling workers are inefficient 
workers; that our country has out-pro- 
duced the world by using free labor. 

Here are some of the causes of the 
manpower shortage that the proponents 
admit are not touched by this bill: 
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Cut-backs caused a loss of over a mil- 
lion and a half workers to industry last 
fall; this bill will not prevent cut-backs. 

Absenteeism causes a man-hour loss 
of 24 times the present manpower short- 
age; this bill will not prevent absentee. 
ism. 

Manpower shortages are often in the 
skilled groups of workers, and a transfer 
of skilled workers from one essential in- 
dustry to another even more essential is 
the only way to meet such a shortage, 
This bill does not enforce such transfers, 

Strikes have caused losses in produc- 
tion; this bill has nothing to do with 
strikes. 

Not a single Member of this House, not 
a single administrative official, not a 
single military man, is claiming that this 
bill will solve our manpower problem or 
our production problem. All are plac- 
ing primary reliance upon the patriotic, 
voluntary cooperation of labor and man- 
agement and Government. 

The main arguments for the May bill 
are: First, it will not be used much; 
second, it will make the men in service 
feel good. I oppose setting up a system 
that is so bad, so objectionable, that it 
will not be used. I do not think the sol- 
dier’s morale will be improved by an 
ineffective bill. Loafing and striking and 
absenteeism and slow-downs and cut- 
backs are hurting our soldier’s morale 
right now, and these are not touched by 
this bill. 

Our Speaker has argued that regard- 
less of the merits of this bill, we must 
pass it unchanged, now that it is on the 
floor, so that the headlines that the sol- 
diers see will read well. That is pro- 
posing the kind of thing we hated in the 
last war—kidding the troops. The men 
in this war hate that, too. 

The men who want this bill are the 
military men who direct military opera- 
tions so well and who have bungled so 
badly on their decisions on the supplies 
they need produced. They have also 
bungled badly on their whole judgment 
of civilian morale. They are our serv- 
ants, not our masters. We want to re- 
strain, not increase, their power over us; 
we want to get rid of their domination, 
with gratitude but with relief, as much 
and as soon as possible. 

Let the military experts do the fight- 
ing, and the production experts do the 
producing; let us pass laws the pro- 
ducers, labor and management, say they 
need, and not this half-baked measure 
that nobody needs and only the mili- 
tarists want. 

This Voorhis substitute gives the force 
of law to the system of voluntary cooper- 
ation between labor and management 
and Government which is working 
fairly well now. It puts no man in 
forced labor, but punishes the chiseler 
employer and the slacker worker who 
refuses to cooperate with this voluntary 
system of ceilings for employers, and 
availability certificates for employees. 
It is all that management and labor and 
the War Manpower Commission say they 
need to meet the military demands for 
production. It throws out the entire 
May bill, with its labor draft. This sub- 
stitute is not perfect.. Under any sys- 
tem we adopt there will be slickers and 
slackers who evade their full duty to 
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their country. Their only punishment 
may be the contempt of their neighbors 
and of the returning servicemen, but 
that punishment will last a long time, 
and come up in many ways. We should 
adopt this substitute, and then let the 
word go to our fighting men that Con- 
gress has done its part to speed up pro- 
duction, and has refused to adopt at 
home the system they are fighting to 
destroy abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, 
MILLER! is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, for several days I have been listen- 
ing to the debate and reading articles 
both for and against the conscription of 
labor. I have tried to look at these prob- 
lems from the position of a physician, 
which I know best. As a physician, it 
seems to me that the present legislation 
to force individuals between the ages of 
18 and 45 into certain types of labar is 
not complete. Indications are that the 

Iouse will pass the measure. This pa- 
tient, lack of manpower and shortage of 
war materials, has been a sick one but 
only just recently. The patient is show- 
ing signs of recovering without this 
legislation. 

It will be remembered that early last 
summer many predictions were being 
made by military leaders, including 
Churchill, Eisenhower, and men high in 
military rank in this country, that the 
war would be over in 1944. It was only 
natural that the laboring man would 
leave industry and seek something per- 
manent for himself and his family. 

This Congress was called back into 
session to enact some _ reconversion 
legislation. All might have been well had 
we not underestimated the strength of 
the enemy. The patient would not now 
be ill or need a prescription if the cut- 
backs had not been ordered by the mili- 
tary. Factories were closed. Ammuni- 
tion lines were closed. Small arms 
plants were being reconverted. Great 
cut-backs occurred all along the line, 
This cannot be blamed upon the indi- 
vidual working in the war plants. It can- 
not be blamed upon this Congress. If 
there is anyone at fault, it must be the 
military experts who ordered the cut- 
backs. 

I say that the patient is already re- 
covering because evidence presented to 
this Congress shows that thousands of 
workers are now returning to the essen- 
tial production of war needs. This rapid 
return of the workers who had left the 
war plants will continue without this 
legislation. 

The prescription that Congress is writ- 
ing is not complete. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH] suggested 
an ingredient to this prescription which 
should have been accepted by this House 
if the prescription is at all necessary. 
Certainly, without this ingredient, the 
right to work and the right of the indi- 
vidual to either join a union or not join 
a union is fundamental. If we are to 
keep in this country a system whereby 
one segment of society, and in this case 
it is the selfish, greedy racketeer of labor, 
who says that you cannot work unless 
you join a union and pay for the right to 
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work and in some instances they were 
not even a member of the union, then 
American liberties and democratic gov- 
ernment is in jeopardy. The check-off 
system and the maintenance of member- 
ship established in war plants should not 
be tolerated. The lack of this ingredient 
in the prescription that Congress is writ- 
ing will certainly cause some trouble in 
the near future. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
VoorutIs] offered an important ingre- 
dient to the prescription. The House re- 
jected this suggestion. He was offering 
some fundamental truths and ideas 
which would help make our bedy politic 
a@ much stronger and healthier indi- 
vidual, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harness] and the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Barrett] offered a substitute 
which, in my opinion, is the right pre- 
scription to make this giant of produc- 
tion, America, a strong, active pro- 
ducing organism which will meet all the 
requirements of the military in the 
American way. Some have stated that 
the substitute bill is a mouth without 
teeth. It is my firm belief that the teeth 
in the so-called May bill may well hinder 
and Keep the patient from recovering. 

I am just as certain as I am standing 
here today that if labor, management, 
industry, and agriculture would receive 
the proper appeal through an evange- 
listic selling, much like we sell our war 
bonds, that there is a great need for addi- 
tional labor that these four giants of this 
country would arise and meet the emer- 
gency without the compulsion, the jail 
sentences, and the fines which are being 
inserted in the May bill. 

There are other things that our Gov- 
ernment and Congress should do and I 
enumerate them as follows: We should 
eliminate the waste of manpower exist- 
ing in so many of our factories. The 
Mead committee put their finger upon 
one institution wasting Manpower and 
there are Many more doing the same 
thing. I have received a number of let- 
ters from individuals who quit war plants 
because they were not permitted to do a 
full day’s work. Some of these patriotic 
men and women said there were four or 
five people for every full-time job. 

A system prevalent in many factories 
of limited production should not be tol- 
erated. The military released some 4,000 
men from the Army who knew something 
about the making of rubber, truck tires, 
and so forth. Recently, one of these men 
told me that he could produce in 4 hours 
the work assigned to him for 8 hours, 
That condition should not be permitted. 
Men should be encouraged to produce all 
they can in the critical industries. No 
slow-down or feather-bedding of produc- 
tion in these critical areas should find a 
place in American industry during these 
critical wartimes. 

The cost-plus contract has been one 
reason that industry has hoarded labor. 
It has been impossible for industry to 
know what demands might be made by 
the Government so it is only natural they 
would keep additional workers on hand. 

The Government should lengthen the 
day of labor in the critical plants from 2, 
4, or 6 hours if it need be in order to pro- 
duce results, The average week of labor 
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in this country is less than 46 hours in 
all of our war plants. Labor in our allied 
nations averages from 60 to 70 hours. 
The soldier fighting our battles is kept 
constantly many hours in the trenches 
when it is necessary. The farmers of this 
country are averaging more than 70 
hours a week producing the necessary 
food and fiber needed by the world. Is 
there any reason why the hours of labor 
could not be extended, particularly in the 
plants where known shortages of material 
now exist? This ingredient has not been, 
added to the prescription being offered to 
the country. 

There is no question but what there 
are many nonessential activities besides 
horse racing which are permitted to 
continue. Why are not some of these 
activities eliminated? 

The evidence submitted to this House 
indicates that in some areas there are 
thousands unemployed and drawing un- 
employment compensation insurance. 
Would it not be reasonable to try and 
get a better distribution of workers be- 
for this legislation is enacted into law? 
Dcses any Member of this House feel that 
forcing more individuals into war plants 
when we have the cost plus, the limited 
production, and the improper distribu- 
tion of workers in effect, will remedy or 
help cure the patient? It may well add 
to the difficulties of the Nation. 

There are many Members who will 
vote for this work-or-jail bill. They do 
it not because they like the prescrip- 
tion but because some of our military 
leaders have said that it was necessary. 
In this connection, let me point out to 
the House that the generals in the war 
ere not only conducting the activity in 
the war theaters, but are controlling the 
domestic economy as well. They have 
wanted this power for a long time. 
They control the War Production Board, 
the O. D. T., and other vital govern- 
mental agencies. I question the wis- 
dom of this House permitting the gen- 
erals to direct the domestic economy. 
It is their job to fight the war. They 
should leave the production job and all 
ef its ramifications to the captains of 
labor and industry who know how the 
job should be done. If this Congress 
passes the May bill they are ignoring 
the experts and generals on the home 
front who know production and labor 
problems. If we continue to let the in- 
experienced generals guide domestic 
economy, we can only find further chaos 
and needless regimentation at home. 

Yes; the Members of the House feel 
that some legislation should be passed. 
They are voting for the bill, knowing thet 
the other body may well present a more 
rational prescription to the country. 
The conference committee may then be 
able to work out something which would 
be more effective than the one now under 
consideration. 

It may well be that the progress on the 
eastern and western fronts will soon find 
this war in its final stages. It may soon 
be shown that labor, management, and 
industry has outrun the expectations of 
the country and supplied all the imple- 
ments of war required by the generals. 
This legislation will then not be neces- 
sary. 
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There has been much emotional ap- 
peal in this Chamber and not enough 
light on the problem before us. We have 
heard that there was a shortage of am- 
munition which permitted the break- 
through on the bulge. A careful analysis 
does not indicate that this was a fact. 
Were we not surprised by the enemy? 
Did we not have fewer men and less 
equipment at this particular point? Was 
it not a matter of distribution of war 
equipment and ammunition? Did not 
our American soldiers, when this ammu- 
nition and equipment was properly dis- 
tributed, push back the finest panzer di- 
visions that Germany had to offer? Was 
it not done at a 4 to 1 loss to the Ger- 
mans? Does anyone in this House think 
that this was done with broomsticks or 
clubs? This was accomplished with 
tanks, gun, armor piercing shells, and the 
courage of our soldiers. It was not from 
a lack of ammunition and fighting 
equipment. 

I am fearful that the Members of the 
House have been unduly influenced by 
the military leaders. As a physician, I 
cannot concur and prescribe a prescrip- 
tion which does not cure the patient. 
Yes; which may even make that patient 
worse and leave unhealed the many sores 
created by the mistakes of the military 
and evils existing in our war plants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HAVENNER }. 

Mr.HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing an experience of more than two dec- 
ades in public life I have learned that 
one of the safest guides for official ac- 
tion is the old maxim: “Be sure of your 
facts, then go ahead.” 

I have listened carefully to the debates 
on the pending bill, H. R. 1752. From 
these debates I have gleaned the follow- 
ine facts: 

First. The Presiient of the United 
States did not ask for the pending bill, 
nor has ne specifically endorsed this 
measure. 

Second. Neither General Marshall nor 
Admiral King has asked for the passage 
of the pending bill. 

Third. Neither the War Production 
Board nor the War Manpower Commis- 
sicn has asked for the passage of the 
present bill. Instead, official spokesmen 
for the Manpower Commission have def- 
initely stated that they did not believe 
that this bill would solve the problem of 
speeding up production of critical war 
niateériel, 

Fourth. The president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the president 
ef the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and the president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers have re- 
peatedly stated that they did not believe 
that the bill under consideration would 
speed up war production or give to our 
armed forces the additional munitions 
and other military supplies which they 
so urgently need to press the war to a 
successful conclusion. 

Fifth. The pending bill will permit the 
use of conscript labor in privately owned 
industrial plants for private profit. 
Such use of conscript labor is repugnant 
to one of the fundamental concepts of 
the American way of life and is probably 
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a violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Sixth. In urging Congress to adopt a 
National Service Act as the most officient 
and democratic way of insuring full pro- 
duction for our war requirements, the 
President said: 


In adopting such legislation, it is not neces- 
sary to discard the voluntary and cooperative 
processes which have prevailed up to this 
time. This cooperation has already pro- 
duced great results. The contribution of 
our workers to the war effort has been be- 
yond measure. We must build on the 
foundations that have already been laid and 
supplement the measures now in operation, 
in order to guarantee the production that 
may be necessary in the critical period that 
lies ahead. 


The President, at the same time, called 
upon Congress to enact a National Serv- 
ice Act “for the total mobilization of all 
of our human resources for the prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

The pending bill does not mobilize all 
of our human resources for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It proposes only to con- 
script labor, and leaves capital free, in 
many instances, to reap a profit out of 
the products of this conscript labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the men whose genius 
has accomplished the greatest job of war 
production in all of the history of the 
world are not in favor of this bill. They 
are the experts upon whose judgment 
Congress should depend in its efforts to 
increase the marvelous volume of war 
production which has already been at- 
tained. They believe that another ap- 
proach to this problem would be more 
effective than the approach proposed by 
this bill, and they have had proposed 
substitutes for this measure which they 
advise us to enact into law immediately. 

When the bill to conscript the young 
manpower of America for military serv- 
ice was passed by Congress in 1940, many 
of the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress sought to allay the apprehensions 
of organized labor by repeated state- 
ments that one of the primary purposes 
of this measure for the national defense 
was to preserve free labor in America. 
They said, over and over again that Hit- 
ler and the other totalitarian dictators 
of Eurepe hed imposed a slave economy 
upon their peoples, and that America 
was going to conscript its young men 
for military service in order to prevent 
the possibility of such an economy in this 
country. There were repeated assur- 
ances to labor that if the problem of na- 
tional defense ever became so grave that 
it might seem necessary to extend con- 
scription for other purposes than mili- 
tary service, the principle of conscrip- 
tion would be applied to labor and capital 
alike. 

But now the proposal is to make this 
initial extension of conscription apply to 
labor alone, What has become of the old 
argument that labor and capital should 
be treated alike in any future extension 
of conscription? Why is it deemed nec- 
essary, at this time, to conscript labor 
alone, and leave capital the only free 
agent in our national economy? 

Mr. Chairman, in common, I am sure, 
with every Member of Congress, I am 
willing and eager to vote for any measure 
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which will assure to the men of America’s 
fighting forces at the earliest possible 
moment the matériel which they need 
to bring this war to a speedy and vic- 
torious conclusion. But, when I apply 
the maxim of my legislative experience, 
“Be sure of the facts, then go ahead,” to 
the pending bill, it does not meet the test. 
Factual support for the enactment of 
this specific measure is enirely lacking. 

I voted for the substitute measure sub- 
mitted by the gentieman from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett} and I shall vote for the 
substitute proposed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Voornis]. Both of 
these proposed substitutes have the en- 
dorsement and the factual support of 
the leading experts on war production 
in America. Upon their recommenda- 
tions and advice I feel that the Congress 
can confidently rely. 

Mr. Chairman, the principal argu- 
ment I have heard in conversation with 
Members of this House in favor of the 
passage of this bill is that we owe it to 
our boys overseas to give them a psycho- 
logical lift in their grave task of winning 
the war. But, Mr. Chairman, if this bill 
will not do the job of increasing war 
production, its passage will merely raise 
a false hope in the hearts of our fighting 
men. To such a false encouragement I 
cannot subscribe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California | Mr. 
McDonoucaH). 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a great deal said on both 
Sides of this question concerning the ef- 
fect it will have upon the citizenry that 
is engaged in the manufacture of war 
materials and the great demand that 
the military forces are making upon us to 
provide ways and means for increasing 
production. I am not going to take all 
of the time that has been allotted to 
me, as short as it is, because I want to 
give you some pungent facts that I think 
should have some effect on the vote on 
H. R. 1752. I am opposed to the bill. 

I have here a bulletin issued by the 
Treasury Department stating that there 
is put on sale surplus commodities 
amounting to 161,407 Ford spring leaves 
that are no longer needed for the war 
effort. ~ 

Another item, 71,225 Chrysler automo- 
bile parts. It takes a lot of labor to make 
that many parts. They are no longer 
needed. Still we are being told that we 
need a bill to conscript labor, to produce 
the very things we are selling to the pub- 
lic for a song. You know how much the 
public pays for these things at auction. 

Another item, 20,998 Diamond T re- 
placement parts, including many acces- 
sories necessary in the manufacture and 
the assembly of automobiles. 

Another item, 134,469 hats, 
in the cotton-fabric category. 

Another item, 184,503 5-gallon cans. 
What are we going to put this conscripted 
labor to work at when, on the other hand, 
that is only a partial inventory of the 
tremendous amount of surplus commod- 
ities that are now being offered to the 
public? 

Another item, 37,430 5-gallon cans 
with handles, all equipped and ready to 
use, but no longer needed for the war 
effort. 


That is 
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This is only a partial report, a weekly 
report, if you please, of the tremendous 
quantities of umnecessary war material 
that we have produced and are now sell- 
ing to the public for nothing. Think of 
those things when you pass this bill 
which, as has been said here, and I agree, 
is undoubtedly unconstitutional, because 
you are putting the civilian population of 
this country into involuntary servitude. 

The"CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
JMARCANTONIO]. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I address my remarks in connection 
with the Voorhis amendment to those 
Members of the House who have been 
or are defenders of labor. I do not ad- 
dress my remarks to those who though 
having voted for the Smith-Connally bill 
now seek to justify their opposition to 
the May bill by pretending a sudden in- 
terest in labor. Having voted for the 
Smith-Connally bill they do not fool 
anyone by their alleged interest in the 
rights of American labor. 

Page 6 of the Voorhis bill provides an 
exemption from being required to accept 
the referral if one is referred to a shop 
where he is required to join a union. 
So you have right here in this Voorhis 
bill practically what we defeated yes- 
terday in the Wadsworth amendment. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I have only 3 
minutes. The gentleman has made his 
explanation. 

Of course, the gentleman is going to 
say, “But if he refuses to work in that 
particular plant to which he is sent, the 
Commission may send him to another 
plant.” But let us be realistic about this 
proposition. Unionization is by areas. 
John Jones is sent to A plant in that 
area. It is unionized. He comes back 
and says, “You cannot make me work 
there; that is unionized. They require 
me to join a union.” So what plant are 
you going to send him to? — 

If in that particular area we find 
thorough unionization, and if the War 
Manpower Commission and the military 
authorities state that we need, say, 5,000 
men in that area which is in critical need 
of manpower, what are you accomplish- 
ing by this language? You are accom- 
plishing what the Wadsworth amend- 
ment would have accomplished. You are 
bringing about pressure on what? On 
the union contracts between labor and 
management, pressure on the closed shop 
and union contracts between labor and 
management. Therefore, by this lan- 
guage you are undermining the closed 
shop and the union shop. Even though 
the gentleman did not intend it as such, 
this language is definitely antilabor, and 
no prolabor Member can vote for the 
Voorhis amendment with this language 
in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, con- 
sideration of this legislation is certainly 
making some strange bedfellows. I find 
that a large group on the right who have 
always opposed communism are joined 
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in their support of this bill by-the Daily 
Worker and by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MARCANTONIO], who just ad- 
dressed the House. I am getting con- 
fused a little when I find myself alined 
with the C. I. O., and if I did not do some 
independent thinking of my own I would 
not know what to do. There is no par- 
tisan alinement for there is but one is- 
sue. That is, how can we get the great- 
est production. We who uppose the bill 
are convinced that free labor will give 
us greater production than will adminis- 
tration regimented labor. 

Here is the gentleman from New York 
who spoke yesterday from that great city 
of Brooklyn, who is a spokesman for 
labor. He said that the passage of this 
bill would mean that “in the land of the 
free and the home of the brave we have 
reverted to slavery, not just of the blacks 
but of the entire American working 
olass.” The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARCANTONIO] tells us that we 
should vote for a bill which in my opin- 
ion imposes a system, similar to that of 
Hitler, destroys the freedom for which 
our men are fighting. If the generals 
and admirals will tell us what they want 
and if the administration will keep its 
fingers out, the workers and the indus- 
trial leaders will give us production. 

In addition to the reason-I gave the 
other day for opposing the bill, let me 
call your attention to this fact. I would 
not trust this administration to adminis- 
ter civilian business under any circum- 
stances, and I will give you one reason 
why. This House gave it euthority 
to draft young men. The Congress 
wrote into the law the Tydings amend- 
ment. Then the other day along came 
the Président and said it was more es- 
sential that we should draft the young 
men from the farms than follow the 
selective-service law. When the head 
of the Government assumes to disregard 
a statute I am through granting it addi- 
tional power. Throughout the country 
the local draft boards, acting under in- 
structions from General Hershey and 
the State directors, are taking into the 
ranks young men off the farms who by 
the express provisions of the law are ex- 
empt from service. That is a strong 
statement but it is true. ™ 

When the President and the selective- 
service officials and the local boards— 
and I do not blame the local boards—act- 
ing under them will violate the laws 
passed by Congress and shanghai farm 
boys who are exempt, I do not propose 
to vote for any bill to give them more 
power. Today I dropped into the hopper 
a bill which will probably get nowhere 
but which, if it became a law, would 
make it the duty of the officer's in com- 
mand when those boys reach the units, 
when there is proof offered that they 
have been taken contrary to law to dis- 
charge them and send them home there 
to stay until they are drafted in a lawful 
manner. It is about time that the Army 
authorities and the administration con- 
duct themselves in accordance with the 
laws which Congress passes. If the offi- 
cers charged with administering the law 
can violate it without being called to ac- 
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count, then we no Icnger have govern- 
ment by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
REeEpD]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, it had been my purpose not to say 
anything with reference to this amend- 
ment or the May bill, but for the 25 years 
or so that I have served in this House I 
have followed a certain procedure with 
reference to the Constitution and the 
laws made thereunder. I shall adhere 
to the philosophy of free labor, free en- 
terprise, whether in war or in peace. 
There are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples which have made this country 
great and made it free. We have had 
many wars and many battles and we 
have won them. We have won them 
with free labor, and with free fighting 
men. I thought before you voted on this 
bill, if you are not emotional or hysteri- 
cal under pressure, you might give heed 
to the words of calm wisdom uttered by 
one of the founders of the Federal Con- 
stitution. In describing the effect of a 
tyrannical government upon a citizen he 
Said: 

A person appears in view—pale, trembling, 
emaciated, faltering in his steps, not daring 
to lock upwards, but, with marked anxiety, 
rolling his eager eyes on every side. Who is 
he? Heistheslaveof * * * a tyrannical 
government. He is afraid to act, to speak, or 
look. He knows that his actions and his 
words, however guarded, may be construed 
to be criminal; he knows that even his locks 
and countenance may be considered as the 
signs and evidences of treacherous thoughts 
and treasonable conspiracies; and he knows 
that the suspicion of his masters, upon any 
of these points, may be fatal; for he knows, 
that he is at the mercy of thcse who, upon 
the slightest suspicion, may seize or hang 
him—who may do whatever they please with 
him, and with all those who are dear to him. 
What effect must this man’s situation pro- 
duce upon his mind and temper? Can his 
views be great or exalted? No. Such views, 
instead of being encouraged, would give 
offence; and he is well aware what would fol- 
low. Can openness and candor beam from 
his soul? No. Such light would be hateful 
to his masters; it must be extinguished. 


Now I ask you, for what are our boys 
fighting and dying and becoming maimed 
and blinded? Is it to set up any such 
system of totalitarian control or any such 
tyranny as you find in these bills? You 
know it is not. It has never entered 
their minds that they are fighting for 
any such set-up as this and it is not 
worthy of Congress to put any such total- 
itarian bill on the statute books of this 
country. The virus is too dangerous and 
too malignant to be introduced into our” 
system of free government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the other evening I had the 
privilege of listening to the broadcast of 
a testimonial dinner in New York City. 
Mr. Kaiser was one of the main speakers 
at the dinner in honor of Mr. Henry 
Wallace. The following morning I re- 
ceived this letter from a friend of mine 
who is working in the Kaiser shipyards 
at Vancouver, Wash. The letter adds to 
the confusion not only of the Members of 
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the House of Representatives but also of 
labor. I want to read that letter to you: 


VaNcovuver, WasH., January 24, 1945, 
Ion. AucustT H. ANDRESEN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: My husband and I have been out 
here for a coupie years working in the Van- 
couver ship yards. He is still working as a 
rigger and I was a journeyman electrician. 
A few days ago they began laying off and 
when it came my turn I went along with the 
others. Well and good, if the work is slack 
and I can truthfully say it had been slack on 
the outfitting docks where I worked. But 
when I went down to the United States Em- 
ployment Office to register for my unemploy- 
ment insurance, the place had standing room 
only. Naturally, I thought they were there 
for the same thing, but when I finally had my 
turn the man at the desk said they were new 
hires. In fact, he stated that 1,500 were in 
from Texas that day and they had to hire 
them. You can imagine how I felt—after my 
training and $53 initiation fee in order to 
work, and here they were hiring green help. 

This is the question in my mind and every- 
one else right now, is Kaiser getting (shall 
we say) a rake-off on each new hire or is the 
union to blame? My union claims they 
can’t do a thing for us, that it is out of their 
hands. 

Every radio program says something about 
manpower shortage and stay on the job. 
What is the answer? It’s too big for a mere 
worker, but didn’t think it would hurt to let 
someone know who could probably investi- 
gate. The final question in my mind is, will 
these people be laid off too like I was, and 
hundreds like me? By the way, my crait 
was not the only one hit either, but I speak of 
what I know happened to me and what I 
iound out is taking place here. 

Sincerely yours, 
A WorkKrn2. 


I have read the letter from my. friend 
in the Kaiser shipyards, because it is 
typical of what has been found to exist 
in hundreds of large war plants now en- 
gaged in the production of war materials 
under a cost-plus contract system. It 
has a direct bearing on the legislation 
before us, in the May bill, which pro- 
posed to draft labor for war work at a 
time when many war plants have tens of 
thousands of men on the pay rall, who 
do nothing but draw their pay. 

The investigations now being made by 
the Senate Mead committee, daily dis- 
close that the large war plants operating 
under the cost-plus contracts, are con- 
tinuing to hire workers far in excess of 
actual production needs. Of course, the 
manufacturer does not care about the ex- 
pense, because the greater the pay roll, 
the greater will be the profits. 

Furthermore, the Government itself is 
the greatest hoarder and waster of labor, 
Out of the 3,500,000 civilan employees on 
the Government pay roll today, at least 
1,060,000 of them could easily be spared 
for military service or for war work. 
Instead of demanding the passage of this 
bill, the Executive Department should do 
some house cleaning as an example for 
industry. 

Let me also add, that there is no need 
for this legislation, as the administra- 
tion now has ample authority to deal with 
the labor problem to provide the neces- 
sary workers for the plants in which ad- 
ditional labor is needed. The Selective 
Training and Service Act, the Manpower 
law, and the regulations of the Army 
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and Navy, give adequate authority to 
the Executive Department to place all 
men from 18 to 45 in the armed forces 
or in essential war work. Why does the 
administration not do what it should 
do, instead of coming to Congress de- 
manding the passage of the May bill, 
which is not satisfactory to anyone? 

I am convinced that results will not 
be secured in production by the use of 
forced or drafted labor. A patriotic and 
free American worker will deliver the 
goods, as he has so splendidly done for 
more than 3 years of war. Industry 
says that forced labor will lower pro- 
duction. Organized labor makes the 
same statement. Both are against the 
bill to draft labor. They claim that this 
problem can be solved without the need 
for legislation which will draft every 
American worker. If we are to do more 
drafting, then let us draft everyone, in- 
cluding capital, industry and all persons. 

Of course, every Member of this House, 
and every American want our fighting 
men to have an abundance of the best 
fighting equipment, material, and food. 
There is no difference of opinion on that 
score, which is evidenced by the record 
since our country began preparing for 
war in 1940. There is an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the best method 
for getting results. I agree with indus- 
try and labor,that the best results can 
be secured by voluntary and free lator. 
In my opinion, the administration bill 
proposes an un-American policy, which 
means nothing less than forced or siave 
labor, directing the imposition of jail 
sentences and heavy fines against those 
who are not willing to be moved about 
the country on the order of some Wash- 
ington bureaucrat. The administration 
can now deal with such individuals, with- 
out the need for this legislation. They 
can be put into the Army, which has 
already been done in Many instances. 
I cast my vote for H. R. 1803, offered by 
the gentleman from indiana [Mr. Har- 
NESS] which provided for a voluntary 
method to solve the labor problem. Ire- 
gret that the House did not adopt this 
substitute proposal, as I am convinced 
that the labor-shortage problem in cer- 
tain areas could have been solved by in- 
dustry and labor in a voluntary manner, 

The May bill will no doubt pass the 
House today. I hope that when the Sen- 
ate takes it up for consideration, a volun- 
tary plan will be perfected through co- 
operative arrangement between Govern- 
ment, industry, and labor, so that maxi- 
mum production will be promptly se- 
cured of all vital war materials and 
equipment. When such a bill is returned 
to the House, I will give it my whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
take but a minute. I would like to 
turn back the pages of history for 1 
year. Right in this House when we were 
considering the soldier-vote bill a year 
ago General Marshall, the Army and the 
Navy, and others high in authority, and 
even a Presidential message, claimed 
that dire results woulce follow if we 
passed the long-ballot bill. The Con- 
gress, which has always laid down the 
great policies of this Nation throughout 
its existence, failed to be deterred by 
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propaganda, and we passed the long. 
ballot bill. Yesterday Secretary of War 
Stimson gave out a statement that the 
soldiers had preferred the long ballot to 
the extent of over 2,000,000 of them using 
it. Only about 100,000 or a little more 
used the short ballots. In other words, 
we were right 994% percent. About one- 
half of 1 percent of the soldiers backed 
up the judgment of the Commander in 
Chief and those people on the floor of 
the House who thought we were going 
to lose the war unless we gave the sol- 
diers an opportunity to vote the bob-tail 
ballot. 

Now, we have about such a situation 
here today. There was a statement 
made yesterday that the Barrett bill was 
only a pious hope. The same thing was 
said last year when we were consid- 
ering the soldier-vote legislation, that it 
was only a pious hope that the Governors 
of the various States would call their leg- 
islatures into session to implement their 
laws and put them in line with the pat- 
tern of national legislation that we were 
about to lay down. So I think the Con- 
gress has a precedent to take matters 
into its own hands and not be too greatly 
influenced by such a parade of witnesses. 
This Congress cannot incrcase produc- 
tion by the passage of the May bill. This 
Congress should not hazard the passage 
of such a bill, which may greatly slow 
down production rather than increase it. 
Referring again to the soldier-vote bill, 
I want to insert this editorial from the 
Evening Star: 

THE SOLDIER BALLOTS 

Secretary Stimson’s report on the use of 
absentee ballots by service men and women, 
while expressing dissatisfaction. with some 
complexities of the present law, indicates 
that the President was very wide of the mark 
when, a year ago, he told Congress that the 
soldier vote bill was a “fraud” on our fight- 
ing men and on the American people. 

Severely criticizing the State ballots and 
the voting procedure set up in 1942, Mr. 
Roosevelt said it wou'd be no less difficult 
for soldiers to vote u: der the 1944 law. Per- 
haps he was right, but the fact is that, 
dificult or not, about 2,800,020 service ballots 
were cast in the 1944 Presidential race. In 
1942 the service vote was negligible, some 
estimates placing it at less than one-half of 
1 percent of those eligible-to vote. 

Mr. Stimson said that he had no “authen- 
tic” figures for the total number of State 
absentee ballots and Federal ballots cast last 
year. It is interesting to note his assertion, 
however, that in 10 States which approved 
the Federal ballot and reported to the Army, 
28,136, or 2.2 percent, of the eligible persons 
used the Federal ballot, while 446,974, or 34.6 
percent, used the State absentee ballots. 

That would indicate that the State bal- 
lots were not as objectionable to the troops 
as some of the preelection partisans would 
have had the country believe. No doubt 
these partisans were convinced that the 
service vote would be preponderantly for 
the President (it was about 3 to 2 in his 
favor) and feared that any difficulty in vot- 
ing might prejudice his election. Now that 
the campaign is over and the verdict in, 
their more extreme complaints against the 
voting law can be dismissed. Some valid 
criticisms remain, however, as indicated by 
Mr. Stimson, and appropriate steps should 
be taken to meet them before 1946, in the 
unhappy event that we should still be at 
war when the elections of that year are 
held. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not for a moment question the sincerity 
of purpose of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. VoorHIs]. However, as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs in the House I respectfully urge 
that the House do not adopt the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

After careful consideration, the House 
Committee on Military Affairs rejected a 
proposed amendment which would have 
taken the authority out of the selective 
service local boards and would have per- 
mitted the Director of War Mobilization 
end Reconversion to place that author- 
ity in Governor McNutt, the U. S. E. S., 
or any Executive-order agency, or other 
egency of his choice. The committee 
was informed by proponents of that 
amendment that it was intended to dele- 
gate that authority to Mr. McNutt and 
the U. S. E. S., if that amendment were 
adopted. For that reason, the commit- 
tee members rejected that proposed 
amendment. They wanted to be sure 
that the uncompensated members of the 
selective service local boards would be 
the ones to make the vital decisions that 
would be involved. They did not want to 
have anyone else or any other persons 
given that authority. According to the 
newspapers, that same amendment is 
being urged upon the Senate commit- 
tee. I feel confident that when the Sen- 
ate committee looks into the matter it 
will come to the same conclusions and 
will react the same way the House 
committee has reacted. 

I respectfully urge you to give this 
question your best consideration. I do 
not see how we can possibly do anything 
but make a czar or dictator out of 
War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
should the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California carry. 

Mr. McNutt has been War Manpower 
Commissioner for the past several years 
and yet at this very time we necessarily 
must pass some type of legislation, as 
the May bill, so that we can bring order 
out of chaos in the labor field of which 
he has charge. For years I have consist- 
ently voted against granting additional 
power to any bureaucrat and I am not 
going to start now. Over 6,000 draft 
boards in this country have, as a whole, 
done a splendid job and I feel they can 
and will conscientiously administer this 
act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know of any way in which we could mess 
up our manpower situation worse than 
to give more authority to the Manpower 
Commission and Paul McNutt, the great- 
est failure in this administration; still 
it is proposed that we now turn over to 
him the recruiting of the labor for our 
war plants. 

Personally I do not believe there would 
be a shortage of manpower if they were 
properly organized and if some of those 
who claim to represent labor would urge 
their people to full performance rather 
than try to create watching jobs. ButI 


do believe it is necessary at this time 
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when we make a move that we put it in 
the hands of people who have been found 
somewhat trustworthy. Frankly, I would 
rather trust the local selective service 
draft boards than I would Paul McNutt 
considering the manpower picture we 
have had to look at for so long, the bun- 
gling and the damage they have done to 
the war effort. 

I shall not vote for this amendment. 

I shall, unless damaging amendments 
are offered, feel obliged to support the 
bill that has been offered by the com- 
mittee, because I believe that if it is prop- 
erly administered and those in charge of 
the local draft boards do their very best 
to be fair and square they can do it with- 
out damage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortTH] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to discuss for a very brief period the 
so-called Voorhis amendment. 

From the very beginning of this dis- 
cussion, which has now lasted for nearly 
2% years, I have been thoroughly con- 
vinced that if we were ever to employ 
the element of compulsion upon any citi- 
zen of the United States, be it for military 
or industrial service, we should leave the 
administration of it close to the people 
and keep it close to the people rather 
than centralize it in Washington or even, 
indeed, centralize it in bureaucratic 
headquarters in the several areas in the 
country. From the very beginning I have 
insisted that if we were to legislate on 
this subject at all we should and must 
take advantage of the Selective Service 
System with its 6,500 local draft boards 
composed of people who live in the com- 
munity in which the potential soldier or 
worker lives, who know that man, know 
his family, how he lives, how he has 
lived for years, what his skills are. They 
have a complete record of them all. I 
have believed that any final decision that 
is made must be made by those men of 
the draft boards who are his neighbors 
and who know all about him. By con- 
trast, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from California removes that 
function of selection—and the element 
of selection must enter into these 
things—completely away from the local 
draft boards and entrusts it to a bureau- 
cratic organization headed by an official 
in the city of Washington and proposes 
to clothe that organization, the War 
Manpower Commission, with power prac- 
tically to govern the economy of the 
United States. It may go into any plant 
in the country and tell it what to do. 
It may tell the people discharged from 
those plants that they must in turn go 
to another bureaucratic organization— 
the Employment Service—and there be 
told where to work. If for some reason 
they do not go to work, what happens to 
them? Is there any appeal in the pro- 
posed amendment to a committee of the 
man’s neighbors? None whatsoever. 
The appeal is to a kangaroo court estab- 
lished within the bureaucracy, and if 
that court decrees against this man, he 
is not permitted to be employed by any- 
body in the United States except on a 
farm. Literally that is what you are 
coming to if you adopt an amendment 
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of this sort. It is bureaucracy to the nth 
degree, and I make an appeal to the men 
on our side of the aisle, who time and 
time again in the last 12 years have 
begged and implored for a restriction 
upon the growth of bureaucracy in the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
my colleagues, with whom I have worked 
for 14 years, will not put me down either 
as an associate or supporter of Earl 
Browder. I was fighting Earl Browder 
and his beliefs before Pearl Harbor, and 
I have been fighting his beliefs since 
Pearl Harbor. 

For the benefit of my good friend from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE], who loves 
the farmers like I love them, I want to 
read a telegram which I received from 
one of his neighbors across in Minnesota. 
This telegram is addressed to me and 
reads as follows: 

Please pass your bill at once. I am 72 years 
old and tired trying to run a 50-cow farm 
when a lot of men will neither work in essen- 
tial industry or fight. 

W. F. ScHILrurne. 


Mr. Chairman, that is the result of the 
work of the Manpower Commission, and 
when these gentlemen talk about the 
mess in the shipyards and in the plants 
up and down the Pacific coast and all 
around the eastern seaboard, I ask them, 
Who has had control of civilian labor for 
the last 3 years? The War Manpower 
Commission. It is the agency that has 
given you the mess that has been referred 
to so often in this debate. The Selective 
Service Bureau up to this time has had 
nothing to do with anything except mili- 
tary necessities, in manpower. Now, for 
the first time, we are allowing them to 
invade the field of private employment. 

I wonder if the gentleman here who 
said that the American Legion had 
favored national-service legislation 
knows what they favor now? Here is a 
telegram I received yesterday: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 31, 1945, 
Hon. ANDREW J. May, 
New House Office Building: 

Since the inception of the American Legion 
we recommended enactment of a Universal 
Service Act to conscript all resources of this 
Nation in time of war. More recently we 
urged enactment of the Austin-Wadsworth 
bill as part of such universal service law. 
While pending May bill does not accom- 
plish complete universal service or complete 
national service, the American Legion urges 
passage by the House of such May bill. The 
leaders of our armed forces have informed 
the Nation that such a law is necessary to 
support our fighting men at the battle fronts. 
Therefore, we respectfully urge the enactment 
of H. R. 1752 without amendment. 

FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, 
Executive Director, National Legislative 
Committee, the American Legion. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAY. Not just now. Ihave only 
5 minutes. That telegram was from the 
legislative representative of the American 
Legion. 

Mr. JENSEN. 
would yield. 

Mr. MAY. 


I wish the gentleman 


I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. JENSEN. I want it to be fully 
understood by the Members of the House 
that the American Legion has not had 
a national convention since this bill has 
been proposed. That telegram, in my 
estimation, is not the consensus of opin- 
ion of the veterans of the last war. 

Mr. MAY. Maybe the gentleman does 
not know as much about that as the rep- 
resentative of the organization here in 
Washington, who is their legislative liai- 
son officer. 

If we have a mess in the industries of 
this country on the labor question, the 
War Manpower Commission that has had 
absolute domination of it for the last 3 
years is responsible for it. If the Demo- 
crats on this side of the House—and I 
am calling you Democrats—and if the 
Republicans on this side of the House 
have gotten square away from the old 
centralized idea of Alexander Hamilton 
and have gotten around to a complete 
endorsement of local self-government 
much more so than we have, are you go- 
ing to vote now, when you have the ques- 
tion presented clearly to you, to take it 
out of the hands of the lecal people in 
the local communities, in 6,500 of them 
in this country, and centralize it under 
the domination of one dictator in Wash- 
ington in a Federal agency set up by 
statute? Let us preserve the principle 
of local self-government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Vooruis]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Voornts of Cali- 
fornia) there were—ayes 71, noes 205. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEwakrT: On 
pages 4 and 5 strike out lines 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, on page 4, all after “scribe”, and 
lines 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 on page 5, and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the following: “to 
such agencies as the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion may designate for 
such purposes, for referral to employment in 
the plants, facilities, and farms specified in 
the certification and to accept the work to 
which he is so referred within the specified 
time. It shall be the duty of the registrant 
to whom such an order is directed to comply 
therewith. Such order shall be subject to 
appeal in accordance with such regulations 
as the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion may prescribe. Registrants so 
referred shall be given a reasonable choice 
of employers for whom to work.” 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not care to go into a lengthy discussion. 
This amendment is understood, I am 
sure, by every Member of Congress. I 
think under its present provisions the 
May bill creates a new agency and which 
will be too cumbersome. It would cost 
too many billions of dollars to create this 
new agency to handle the manpower sit- 
uation and junk the agency that now has 
the control of manpower especially dur- 
ing these trying times. 

This amendment was in substance 
placed in the May bill while in committee 
and was later stricken. I am sure you all 
agree that the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is the only agency of the Govern- 
ment that has the machinery to put 
these people to work, 
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They speak of the local selective-serv- 
ice boards. The local selective-service 
boards have done an excellent job and 
should receive compensation if they are 
to replace high paid officials and not have 
to continue to give from twice to possibly 
many more times of their time they are 
now giving. I am sure they would do an 
honest job if the new agency would give 
traveling expenses-to the 6,500 local 
selective-service boards of America to 
where they could investigate and make a 
study of the various war activities and 
plants throughout the country. 

Of course the War Manpower Commis- 
sion has made mistakes. We have all 
made them, and we are going to make 
many more mistakes before this war is 
over; we have made more than one mis- 
take, the greatest of which was the fail- 
ure of the adoption of the Wadsworth 
amendment. : 

I wish to call to your attention on a 
straight-out issue without a lot of con- 
versation and a lot of talk, that the War 
Manpower Commission is far better pre- 
pared than the selective-service boards 
are at this time or will be a year from now 
after spending millions of dollars. 

We have done our duty as we see it, we 
have supported the Wadsworth amend- 
ment and several other amendments to 
make this a betier bill We are un- 
alterably opposed to the provision that 
leaves open the question of forcing an 
unorganized worker to join a union and 
shall support any and all amendments 
that proposes to cure this evil. 

Under the circumstances that our 
leaders of the armed forces advise the 
passage of this bill will shorten the war. 
I shall support it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment, I have heard a lot of dis- 
cussion here today, some of it very dif- 
ficult to understand in view of the sources 
from which it has come on both sides 
of the aisle. I do not say that with any 
intention of assailing anyone, but this 
legislation has certainly caused some 
strange bedfellows. It is not partisan. 
There is a division on both sides of the 
aisle. 

I think the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has labored long and earnestly to 
follow the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident. I have supported labor on every 
vote since I have been in this House. 
When the President of the United States 
says to me that this is a recommenda- 
tion of his that is necessary for the war 
program, I find it difficult not to accept 
his recommendation. I want to vote for 
some kind of legislation that will give 
him what he says is necessary for the 
winning of the war. 


I think, though, that it can be improved. 
I do not think the local selective-service 
boards are equipped well enough to 
handle the work and the terrific task 
which would be imposed upon them 
this legislation. I know that in the 
industrial districts they just will not 
able to function, they will break 
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and chaos may result if we do not place 
the administration of this program in 
the hands of an agency which has been 
set up and established for it. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma and the 
others which he will offer to follow it wi) 
improve the May bill. It will take the 
administration of it from the hands of 
these who are not equipped to carry out 
the provisions of the bill and put it in 
the hands of an agency which has the 
personnel and the machinery that is 
necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
give thoughtful and earnest considera- 
tion to the proposal of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. May]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, quite often in legal 
practice we find cases before the court 
in which counsel speak quite a bit about 
the law and very little about the facts. 
When they have a good case they talk 
about the facts. I would like to ask the 
chairman and members of the committee 
two or three questions to get some facts 
and clear up some doubts in my mind. 
First, how many additional Federal 
employees will this bill call into employ- 
ment? 

Mr. MAY. I would say that if it calls 
any in there will be very few for the 
reason we provide in the bill that it 
shall be administered by the Selective 
Service Bureau which already has an 
organization of 6,500 local boards and a 
headquarters here in Washineton. In 
addition to that the bill provides they 
shall call upon the War Manpower Com- 
mission and on the War Mobilization 
Director for advice and information rela- 
tive to any individual employed. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That brings up the 
next question. Where will the advisers 
for the 6,500 local boards come from? 
Are they available now? 

Mr. MAY. They have their advisers 
in the set-up. But they are also to call 
upon the local U. S. E. S. or any other 
agency of government for any additional 
information which they do not have. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We now have this 
picture of these local draft boards who 
have done a magnificent job, and I saw 
what they did as an appeal agent for 
nearly 3 years. These men have worked 
tirelessly day and night, week in and 
week out, without pay. Many of them 
have already diec from overwork on 
the draft boards and many of them by 
their exertions have had their lives 
shortened. In most of these offices 
they have a chief clerk and two or three 
stenographers. Will there be more per- 
sons needed in each one of those offices 
to give these local boards more help to 
do this job which is an added burden 
upon the three-man board—the extent 
of which cannot be foretold? 

Mr. MAY. I am of the opinion they 
will not meed any further clerical as- 
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sistance or any other kind of additional 
personnel, but if they do the gentleman 
of course knows that the Congress 
should give them whatever they have to 
have in order to carry out the war pro- 
ram. 

: Mr. SCRIVNER. Then another prob- 
lem arises. In many of these counties— 
and these are practical problems which 
you are going to have to face—there 
may be five boards in one county. That 
county will have within it men who are 
working in a war plant in an adjoining 
county. What is the machinery of get- 
ting the information that you want 
these boards to have to determine when 
the call will be made, how it is going to 
re gathered and made available, what 
men will be affected, and how are the 
orders to be imposed upon those men to 
be drafted? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. One of 
the provisions of this bill provides that 
the War Manpower Commission and 
other governmental bureaus may appoint 
to each selective service board experts 
in an advisory capacity to assist them 
with its problems. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is exactly what 
T am asking about. Do you have these 
6,275 experts to appoint to these boards? 
And secondly, will they be mere advisers 
or will they tell the boards what to do? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Wechave a shortage of 
manpower and we are going to get some 
more men to travel to each local board 
to tell them what to do. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. That is one of the 
doubts I had in my mind; that is what I 
was trying to clear up. 

Mr. Chairman, other questions arise to 
which lack of time prevents full answer. 

For instance, what type of manpower 
is needed, in what plants, in what locali- 
ties? 

Will this measure prevent draining 
labor to one area from another where it 
is also needed? 

Will this legislation bring about pro- 
duction or will it produce more confusion 
in the field of labor and production? 

And last, but by no means least, Is 
this legislation constitutional? Does it 
not border upon the very totalitarian 
control that we are fighting against on 
many foreign fronts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STEWaRT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Stewart) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 175, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I seni to the desk, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GEELAN: Strike 
out section 1 and insert the following as a 
substitute for the bill: 

“That section 2 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

““SEcC. 2. Except as otherwise provided in 
this act, it shall be the duty of every citizen 
of the United States, and of every other per- 
son residing in the United States, who, on 
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the day or days fixed for the first or any sub- 
sequent registration, is between the ages of 
18 and 45, to present himself or herself for 
and submit to registration at such time or 
times and place or places, and in such man- 
ner and in such age group or groups, as shall 
be determined by rules and regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 9 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“‘The President may, in his discretion, 
whenever, in his opinion, the successful pros- 
ecution of the war so requires, take possession 
on behalf of the United States, of any or— 

**(1) All manufacturing and production 
facilities in the United States; 

“*(2) All transportation and conrmunica- 
tion facilities in the United States; 

“*(3) All facilities in the United States for 
the wholesale or retail distribution of articles 
or commodities; 

“*(4) All banks and other financial insti- 
tutions and facilities in the United States; 

“*(5) All mines and other natural resources 
in the United States; 

“*(6) All farms in the United States en- 
gaged in the production of agricultural com- 
modities for market; 

“*(7) All other facilities in the United 
States used in, or in connection with, any 
trade or business; and use and operate such 
properties, through such agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as he may designate, in the inter- 
ests of the war effort and in the interests of 
the civilian economy during the present war. 
In designating the Government agencies to 
operate such properties, the President shall, 
so far as practicable, designate as the agency 
to operate any particular class of property, 
that agency whose responsibilities are most 
closely connected with properties of such 
class (as, for example, the Department of the 
Treasury with financial institutions, the De- 
partment of Agriculture with farms, the De- 
partment of the Interior with mines and 
certain natural resources, etc.). The com- 
pensation to be paid for the use of property 
of which possession is taken by the United 
States under this paragraph shall be fair and 

ust.’ 

’ “Sec. 3. Section 5 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end of such 
section a new subsection reading as follows: 

“*(n) (1) Every registrant between the 
ages of 18 and 45 who is not a member of 
the land or naval forces on active duty and is 
not exempted or deferred from training and 
service therein by section 5 (c) (1) or (d) 
shall be liable to perform work in an activity 
in war production or in support of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest, or in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essential 
to the war effort whether or not such regis- 
trant is also liable for training and service 
in the land or naval forces. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, or the agency 
designated by him, shall from time to time 
by regulations designate, and certify to the 
Director of Selective Service, the plants and 
facilities, and the activities therein, in war 
production or in support of the national 
health, safety, or interest, and the farms and 
agricultural occupations and endeavors es- 
sential to the war effort. In making such 
designations, the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion may make classifica- 
tions on the basis of geographical areas, 
types of activities, types of occupations with- 
in activities, and types of plants, facilities, 
and farms, and also on the basis of the rela- 
tive importance of each. 

“*(2) A registrant liable to perform such 
work who is now or hereafter employed by an 
employer, or now or hereafter self-employed, 
in an activity or agricultural occupation or 
endeavor which is so certified shall have a 
duty not to voluntarily discontinue such em- 
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ployment unless the Director of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion, or the agency 
designated by him (subject to appeal in such 
manner as such Director shall by regulations 
prescribe), has determined that it is in the 
best interest of the war effort that he or 
she leave such employment, or unless such 
registrant has been requested to volunteer 
for, or has been ordered to, other employ- 
ment pursuant to paragraph (4). 

“*(3) The Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion shall from time to time 
(after consultation wit1 the appropriate 
representatives of management, labor, agri- 
culture, and Government) certify or cause 
to be certified to the Director of Selective 
Service the extent to which, in the various 
areas, the plants, facilities, and farms de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) are unable, through 
the operation of paragraph (2) and by vol- 
untary recruiting by management, labor, ag- 
riculture, and Government, to meet their 
manpower requirements in the activities, oc- 
cupations, and endeavors so described. 

“*(4) Upon receiving such a certification’ 
for a particular area, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service— 

“*(A) shall designate the categories (by 
age and other status) of registrants who are 
liable to perform work under paragraph (1) 
from which registrants capable of perform- 
ing the work involved shall be called before 
calls are made from other categories of such 
registrants. In designating such categories 
the Director shall first designate categories 
which include registrants who are, by reason 
of their age and other status, the type of 
registrants he deems can tranfer to such 
work with the least disruption to the war 
war effort and the civilian economy and to 
themselves in comparison with registrants 
in other categories, and may exclude, or by 
regulations provide for the exclusion, from 
any category so designated, of those types 
of veterans (discharged or released from ac- 
tive duty in the land or naval forces under 
conditions not dishonorable) whose exclu- 
sion from such category the Director deems 
fair and equitable; 

“*(B) shall direct the local boards in such 
area, and also local boards outside the area to 
the extent that he may deem necessary, to 
request their registrants within the cate- 
gories so designated to report, within a time 
fixed by the Director of Selective Service, to 
such agencies as the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion may designate, for 
referral to employment in the activities, oc- 
cupations, and endeavors covered by the cer- 
tification; 

“*(C) if the requirements of the certifi- 
cation have not been met under subpara- 
graph (B) within the time fixed, shall direct 
the local boards in such area, and also local 
boards outside the area to the extent that 
he may deem necessary, to order (subject to 
regulations prescribed by him) registrants 
within the categories so designated and capa- 
ble of performing the work involved (in num- 
bers sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the certification) to report, within such 
time as the Director of Selective Service may 
prescribe, to such agencies as the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion may 
designate, for referral by such agencies to 
employment in the activities, occupations, 
and endeavors specified in the certification 
and to enter upon the employment to which 
so referred when accepted therefor. Such 
orders shall be subject to appeal in such 
manner as the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion shall by regulations pre- 
scribe. It shall be the duty of the regis- 
trant to whom such an order is directed to 
comply therewith. 

“*(5) It shall be the duty of an employer 
to whom a registrant is referred under para- 
graph (4) (B) or (C) to accept such regise- 
trant for employment. 

“*(6) Nothing in this subsection shall 
affect the powers under other provisions of 
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this act with respect to the classification and 
selection of persons for, or the induction, or 
deferment from induction, of persons into 
the land or naval forces; or preclude the 
Selective Service System from classiiying and 
selecting for induction any registrant who 
violates a duty imposed upon him by this 
subsection or preclude the land or naval 
forces from inducting such a registrant.’ 

“Src. 4. (a) Section 8 (b) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940, as 
amended, is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (C) thereof a new sentence reading 
as follows: “If such position is in an ac- 
tivity, occupation, or endeavor not designated 
by the appropriate Government agency as 
being in war production or in support of 
the national health, safety, or interest, or in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor es- 
sential to the war effort, and if— 

“*(i) such person, within 90 days after 
being relieved from such training and service 
or from such hospitalization (whether before, 
on, or after the date upon which this sen- 
tence tckes effect), becomes employed in an 
activity which is so designated; and 

“*(ii) such person continues to be em- 

’ ployed in an activity which is so designated 
until (a) section 5 (n) ceases to be cperative 
(disregarding any period not exceeding 15 
days b tween leaving one such employment 
and entering upon another such employ- 
ment), or (b) he has secured a determination 
by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, or the agency designated by 
him (subject to appeal in such manner as 
the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version shall by regulations ‘prescribe) that 
it is no longer necessary for him to be em- 
ployed in an activity in war production or in 
support of the national health, safety, or in- 
terest, or in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort, which- 
ever is the earlier; 
the period beginning with the date upon 
which he first becomes employed in an ac- 
tivity, occupation, or endeavor which is so 
designated and ending with the date on 
which section 5 (i) ceases to be operative, or 
w'th the date of such determination, which- 
ever is the earlier, shall be disregarded in 
computing the 90-day period within which 
application for reemployment in his former 
position must be made.’ 

“(b) Section 8 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection reading as follows: 

“*(j) Any registrant— 

“*(1) who becomes employed as a result 
of a request or order under scction 5 (mn) (4); 
and 

“*(2) with respect to whom it has been 
determined under section 5 (n) (if such sub- 
section is still operative) that it is no longer 
necessary for him or her to be employed in 
an activity in war production or in support 
of the national health, safety, or interest, 
or in an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort; 
shall be entitled, in respect of the posi- 
tion left by him or her in order to become 
s0 employed, to the benefits of subsections 
(b), (c), (e), and (g) of this section to the 
same extent as if he or she had been inducted 
into the land or naval forces for training and 
service, had been relieved therefrom on the 
day on which the determination provided for 
in paragraph (2) is made (or on the day on 
which section 5 (n) ceases to be operative, 
if he or she is still in any such employment 
on such day and no such determination has 
been made), and had been given the cer- 
tificate referred to in subsection (a).’ 

“Sec. 5. Section 10 of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof 
two new subsections reading as follows: 

“‘(f) A person volunteering for, or ordered 
to, employment under section 5 (n) (4) 
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shall receive the same travel, and subsistence 
during such travel, which he or she would 
receive if the request (in the case of a volun- 
teer) or order (in other cases) constituted 
an order to report for induction at the place 
of such employment; and on or after the 
date of a determination under section 5 
(n) (2) that it is no longer necessary for- 
him or her to be employed in an activity 
in war production or in support of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest, or in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essential 
to the war effort, or on or after the date 
upon which section 5 (n) ceases to be op- 
erative (if he or she is employed in such an 
activity on such date), or on or after the 
date of this or her being involuntarily sepa- 
rated from such employment, he or she 
shall receive similar travel and subsistence 
back to the place from which he or she was 
first allowed travel under this subsection (or, 
at his or her election, to his or her home 
if that is not farther distant), if application 
is made therefor within 30 days after such 
date. 

“*(g) A person volunteering for, or or- 
dered to, employment under section 5 (n) 
(4), shall be paid with respect to such em- 
ployment compensation at a rate which will 
result in such person's receiving for each 
workweek of such employment at least as 
much as he or she was receiving for any 
workweek (designated by him or her) of 
his or her last previous employment which 
was not an employment entered upon pur- 
suant to a request or order under section 
5 (mn) (4), and in addition (if the employ- 
ment for which he or she volunteered, or to 
which he or she was ordered, does not per- 
mit him or her to live at-his or her home) 
shall be furnished with living quarters, or be 
paid in lieu thereof such reasonable allow- 
ance for living quarters as the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion shall by 
regulations prescribe.’ 

“Sec. 6. Section 11 of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the period at 
the end thereof a new sentence reading as 
follows: ‘No individual shall be subject to 
the penalties of this section for having vio- 
lated any duty imposed by section 5 (a), ex- 
cept for willful violations thereof, and— 

“*(a) in the case of an alleged violation of 
section 5 (n) (2), it shall be a defense to 
such alleged violation for the individual to 
show (1) that he or she made application 
for a determination described in section 5 
(mn) (2), and (2) that the denial of such 
application was not based on a fair consider- 
ation of his or her application; and it shall 
also be a defense to such alleged violation 
for the individual to establish a determina- 
tion by the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, or the agency designated by 
him (which shall be subject to appeal in 
such manner as the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion shall by regulations 
prescribe) that he or she had a justifiable 
reason for not complying with such duty; 

“*(b) in the case of an alleged violation of 
section 5 (n) (4), it shall be a defense to 
such alieged violation for the individual to 
show (1) that he or she made timely appli- 
cation for revocation or modification of the 
order under section 5 (n) (4), and (2) that 
the denial of the revocation or modification 
requested was not based on a fair considera- 
tion of his or her application.’ 

“Sec. 7. Section 16 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting ‘5 (n),’ after 
‘3 (d),’ and by inserting at the end thereof 
a new sentence reading as follows: “The pro- 
visions of section 5 (n) shall become inopera- 
tive and cease to apply on the date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present war, 
or on such earlier date as may be specified in 
a concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress for that purpose.’ As used in this 
section the term ‘date of the termination of 
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hostilities in the present war’ means the date 
proclaimed by the President as the date of 
such termination or the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress as the date of such termination, 
whichever is the earlier. 

“Sec. 8. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Ciyjj 
Relief Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
by inserting after section 107 a new section 
reading as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 108. The benefits of this act shall 
extend to a person volunteering for, or 
ordered to, employment pursuant 'to section 
5 (n) (4) of the Selective Training and Sery- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, to the same 
extent as if— 

“*(a) the application for such employment 
constituted an order to report for induction 
into the land or naval forces; 

““(b) such employment constituted mili- 
tary service; 

““(c) entering upon such employment con- 
stituted induction into the land or naval 
forces; and 

“*(d@) the period beginning with the date 

of entering upon such employment and end- 
ing with either (1) the date on which such 
section 5 (n) ceases to be operative, or 
(2) the date of a determination under such 
section 5 (n) that it is no longer necessary 
for him or her to be employed in an activity 
in war production or in support of the 
national health, safety, or interest, or in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor essential 
to the war effort, or (3) the date on which 
he or she violates a duty imposed by para- 
graph (2) of such section 5 (n), whichever of 
such dates occurs first, constituted the period 
of military service. 
For the purposes of this section the 
period during which the relief and benefits 
provided in section 106 are to be in effect 
shall in no event extend beyond 30 days 
from the date of making application for 
employment.’ ” 


Mr. MAY. I desire to make a point 
of order against the amendment on the 
ground that it is not germane to the 
pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man wish to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. MAY. Ido not care to be heard, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from Connecticut 
on the point of order. 

Mr. GEELAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us for our consideration a bill 
which is termed a limited conscription or 
national-service bill. Statements have 
been made on the floor that this is a total 
war and that we must face it with total 
measures, However, we have under con- 
sideration an act which will only con- 
script labor. I propose in a permissive 
sense, to permit, if and when the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his discretion 
says that it requires such action, to take 
over and operate for the common good, 
any facility of the United States. If that 
is not germane to the bill under discus- 
sion, then I do not know what national- 
service legislation is. 

Mr. Chairman, evidently acting upon 
the advice and suggestion of the War 
and Navy Departments and the Maritime 
Commission, the President of the United 
States has called our attention to a con- 
dition existing in our civilian productive 
effort of war materials which has re- 
sulted in what has been subsequently 
termed “spot shortages” and “spot sur- 
pluses” of manpower. 
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To correct this condition, the President 
has recommended and the Military Af- 
fairs Committee has favorably reported 
out a bill which would compel employ- 
ment on the part of all eligible regis- 
trants between the ages of 18 and 45 in 
an industry essential to the war effort. 

On January 11, 1944, more than 1 year 
ago, the President also, at the suggestion 
of the War and Navy Departments and 
the Maritime Commission, suggested a 
similar law, but at that time he tied his 
request in with a mandate that the Con- 
gress enact a realistic tax law, the con- 
tinuation of the Renegotiation Act, a 
cost-of-food law, and the continuation 
of the stabilization statute of 1942. All 
of the President’s wishes in these respects 
were not adhered to, and for that reason 
no national-service legislation was en- 
acted at that time. 

While it is contended that the Fed- 
eral Government now has the power to 
draft capital and property, you all know 
this is a very moot question. As a mat- 
ter of fact, several cases on this subject 
are now pending in the courts. While 
I am willing to subscribe to the advice 
and counsel of our military leaders as 
far as our military requirements are con- 
cerned, I do not agree that they are the 
best judges as to how these requirements 
may be met insofar as our civilian popu- 
lationis concerned. Isuggest, therefore, 
that we not approach this problem on a 
piecemeal basis but on a plane which 
would make the sacrifices necessary for 
the winning of this war somewhere near 
_ equal. That is what the amendment I 
have offered hopes to accomplish. The 
enactment into law of this amendment 
would, grant permissive powers to the 
President in those instances where he 
felt the successful prosecution of the war 
would require it to take over any prop- 
erty or resource of the Nation and cause 
such property or resource to be operated 
for the common good, just compensation 
being paid therefor. 

The amendment would also provide, 
as does the present bill, for selection of 
registrants by the Selective Service but 
assignments to essential plants by the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Di- 
rector. It also contains provisions for 
reimbursement for expenses of living 
quarters for those people who are or- 
dered or who volunteer and are ac- 
cepted, to ‘perform work in a place 
which would make it impossible for 
them to live at home, and a provision 
that employers must accept employees 
under the same conditions and subject 
to the same penalties as employees who 
are ordered to perform work would be 
subject to if they failed to comply. 

I think the amendment, which I have 
offered, is a fairer, more just approach 
to this difficult problem, and it will pre- 
clude the necessity for any other com- 
pulsory measures in this fast-changing 
war picture, the Directors of which say 
they are unable to prophesy, with any 
degree of accuracy as to what their 
needs will be for any great length of 
time in advance. 

We also have pending before the Con- 
gress a bill which would, if passed, give 
our Selective Service boards the power 
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to draft nurses. Here again we are 
singling out one segment of our popula- 
tion and imposing a restriction upon 
them, not shared by others. This pro- 
posed amendment, as you will note, pro- 
vides for the registration of both men 
and women between the ages of 18 and 
45, so that if, when and where their 
services become necessary to the war 
effort, they may be so assigned. 

While I still am unconvinced that 
there is a need for this type of legisla- 
tion at this time, if me must have it, 
let us make our sacrifices equal; that 
is the American way. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
prevails. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia). The gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. GEELAN] offers to the pend- 
ing bill a rather voluminous amendment, 
comprehensive in its nature. The 
amendment undertakes to confer upon 
the President the power to conscript all 
manufacturing and production facilities 
in the United States, all transportation 
and communication facilities in the 
United States, all facilities in the United 
States for the wholesale or retail distri- 
bution of articles or commodities, all 
banks and other financial institutions 
and facilities in the United States, and 
so forth and so forth. 

It is much broader, much more com- 
prehensive and far beyond the scope of 
the bill presently before the committee, 
H. R. 1752, which is very definite, specific, 
and restrictive in its nature. 

The Chair does not believe that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut is germane to the bill 
and sustains the point of order. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the REcorpD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask the indulgence of the House while I 
make a brief statement with respect to 
my views on the pending bill. 

I frankly state that I do not like the 
bill. In our industrial-labor relations, I 
am against coercion and force. I have 
always believed that industry should be 
free. Istilldo. I have always believed in 
free labor. I still do. Our traditional 
policy of keeping labor and industry free 
has worked. It has worked so well that 
our production record during the war is 
nothing short of miraculous. 

With respect to labor I have no delu- 
sions as to the coercive features in the 
bill. When you freeze a man to his job 
under penalty that if he leaves the job he 
will be fined or imprisoned, you are using 
coercion. When you say to a man who is 
not working, “get a job’”—when you say 
to a man who is working, “I am not sat- 
isfied with the kind of work you are do- 
ing, and if you do not change jobs and se- 
cure one in an industry that I consider to 
be essential to the war effort, pay a fine 
or go to jail,” you are using coercion. 

Coercion is not the American way, nor 
is it, in my opinion, the way to increase 
the production of those things essential 
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to our war effort. It would be much bet- 
ter, it seems to me, for management, 
labor, and agriculture to get together and 
work our labor problems out in the tra- 
ditional American way. Had this been 
unsuccessfully tried, I would be among 
the first to advocate coercion or force or 
any other means thought necessary to 
bring forth the men needed to produce 
the implements of war and the food and 
fiber necessary to supply our fighting 
men. . 

What am I going to do? I am going 
to do what I think every other Repre- 
sentative should do with a clear con- 
science—I am going to vote for the pend- 
ing bill. And I have reasons that satisfy 
me in laying aside my own views and 
voting for the pending bill. 

In the first place, our Commander in 
Chief and the heads of the Army and 
Navy, as shown by the committee hear- 
ings, are demanding the passage of this 
bill. This being true, what else is there 
left for me to do? Prior to Pearl Har- 
bor, and since, I have backed up by my 
vote every war effort, and to this policy 
I shall unswervingly adhere. I have con- 
fidence in the men in charge of our war 
effort. That confidence is justified by 
the results that they have accomplished 
so far. While, as I have frankly stated, 
I have misgivings as to the effectiveness 
of the bill under consideration, those in 
charge of the war effort, and in whom I 
have confidence, have asked for it, and 
I shall comply with their wishes by vot- 
ing to give them the legislation for which 
they have asked. These men know a 
great deal more about the war effort 
than I. They have, so far, directed it in 
such a way as to produce results, and 
results are what I am looking for. I am 
willing, until we get through with. the 
war, to surrender any preconceived ideas 
I may have as to manpower and produc- 
tion, to the opinion, judgment, and 
wishes of those in authority. In war we 
have to place men in authority to direct. 
There is no other way to successfully 
prosecute a war. Having placed them in 
authority to direct, my duty, as I see it, 
is to follow and carry out, as far as I can, 
their directives. The old kitchen phi- 
losophy, “Too many cooks spoil the 
broth,” is a pretty good philosophy to 
follow in time of war. 

Another reason: It has gone forth that 
those directing our war effort want the 
legislation we are now considering. Our 
fighting men know this, and are expect- 
ing us here on the home front to back up 
our war leaders just as they are backing 
them up on the battle front. If it goes 
forth that we have turned our war lead- 
ers down, what effect will it have upon 
our fighting men? It will, I am afraid, 
to say the least, lower their morale. Our 
fighting men are not going to take time 
to debate and quibble over coersion, 
force, and this, that, and the other. If 
this bill is defeated, they are going to 
assume that there is something wrong, 
radically wrong, here on the home front; 
that Congress is not backing up the war 
effort in the way it should; and that, 
in all probability, because there is a fight 
going on between Congress and the war 
leadership, their chances of bringing the 
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war to a speedy conclusion will be less- 
ened. We cannot let this happen. 

Then, too, our failure to back up our 
war leaders will be used by the Nazi 
propagandist in an effective way, in such 
a way, I am afraid, that will strengthen 
the morale of the German people. And 
we cannot let this happen. 

The agitation of this legislation has 
already had a wholesome effect. I am 
in hopes that the effects of the passage 
of the bill will be such that none of its 
harsh provisions will ever have to be put 
into effect. 

In closing, let me express the hope that 
before this legislation reaches the Sen- 
ate that those in charge of our war effort 
will give further thought to our man- 
power situation. If they do, I believe 
they will advocate, in principle, the pro- 
visions of what is known as the Voorhis 
amendment which, I am persuaded, is 
the correct approach to the manpower 
problem. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2. (a) Section 8 (b) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after paragraph (C) 
thereof a new sentence reading as follows: 
“If such position is in an activity, occupa- 
tion, or endeavor not designated by the ap- 
propriate Government agency as being in 
war production or in support of the national 
health, safety, or interest, or in an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor essential to the 
war effort, and if— 

“(i) such person, within 90 days after be- 
ing relieved from such training and service 
or from such hospitalization (whether be- 
fore, on, or after the date upon which this 
sentence takes effect), becomes employed in 
an activity which is so designated; and 

“(ii) such person continues to be employed 
in an activity which is so designated until 
(a) section 5 (n) ceases to be operative 
(disregarding any period not exceeding 15 
days between leaving one such employment 
and entering upon another such employ- 
ment), or (b) he has secured a determination 
by his selective-service local board, subject 
to appeal in accordance with section 10 (a) 
(2), that it is no longer necessary for him 
to be employed in an activity in war pro- 
duction or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest, or in an agricultural 
occupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort, whichever is the earlier; 
the period beginning with the date upon 
which he first becomes employed in an 
activity, occupation, or endeavor which is 
so designated and ending with the date on 
which section 5 (n) ceases to be operative, 
or with the date of such determination by 
his selective-service local board, whichever 
is the earlier, shall be disregarded in com- 
puting the 90-day period within which ap- 
plication for reemployment in his former 
position must be made.” 

(b) Section 8 of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sub- 
section reading as follows: 

“(j) Any registrant— 

“(1) who becomes employed as a result of 
a request or order under section 5 (n) (4); 
and 

“(2) with respect to whom it has been de- 
termined under section 5 (n) (if such sub- 
section is still operative) that it is no longer 
necessary for him to be employed in an 
activity in war production or in support of 
the national health, safety, or interest, or 
in an agricultural occupation or endeavor 
essential to the war effort; 
shall be entitled, in respect of the position 
left by him in order to become so employed, 
to the benefits of subsections (b), (c), (e), 


and (g) of this section to the same extent as 
if he had been inducted into the land or 
naval forces for training and service, had 
been relieved therefrom on the day on which 
the determination provided for in paragraph 
(2) is made (or on the day on which section 
5 (n) ceases to be operative, if he is still 
in any such employment on such day and 
no such determination has been made), and 
had been given the certificate referred to in 
subsection (a).” 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I have been assured by 
business managers, including a manager 


-in one of the Nation’s greatest war in- 


dustries, that we are 100-percent right 
in opposing this bill because of its dis- 
ruptive consequences. It would be wrong 
to rely upon General Knudsen as an ex- 
pert witness for this kind of question— 
though he too advised against labor regi- 
mentation in order to solve the foundry 
problem. General Knudsen is, perhaps, 
the country’s best expert at looking at a 
machine and telling how a man can work 
it more efficiently. But management is 
not the field in which he is expert, 

I am assured that we are right in be- 
lieving that this bill would have a dis- 
ruptive and unpredictably dangerous ef- 
fect upon war production. As soon as 
it becomes law, men in little businesses 
all over the Nation—though they may 
be more necessary to the economy than 
any Government planner apprehends in 
advance—will start to tumble out of pres- 
ent jobs. Men in oil stations, banks, 
grocery stores, truckers, taxi drivers, and 
so forth, not knowing whether or not 
they will be drafted and punished a few 
months later, will begin scurrying about 
trying to beat the next fellow getting into 
some job likely to continue to be con- 
sidered jobs for which deferment would 
be granted—for example, into the al- 
ready overmanned Government or, per- 
haps, into the domestic branch of Red 
Cross, already overmanned, I am told, 
with former W. P. A. and N. Y. A. offi- 
cials. As Under Secretary Patterson 
originally testified, it is not so much a 
manpower shortage as maldistribution. 
I am assured that the manpower short- 
age exists only in sporadic and isolated 
instances which may or may not be elim- 
inated by this bill. This bill would be 
more likely to aggravate than solve the 
problem. Because the little trucker or 
oil-station keeper or what not will not 
have the information to know how much 
the economy and war production de- 
pends upon his saying where he is. Nor 
will his local draft board know. 

I will not follow blindly General Mar- 
shall’s endorsement of this legislation, 
because I know how blindly General Mar- 
shall has to follow the Commander in 
Chief in order to remain Chief of Staff. 
You ought to remember, for example, 
that it was only indignant public opin- 
ion that kept him Chief of Staff after he 
asserted himself at Quebec. : 

Perhaps even if he knows the economic 
dangers inherent in this bill General 
Marshall believes that it cannot matter 
now in view of the war situation in Eu- 
rope. I suppose that there is no use em- 
phasizing what the war situation really 
is. Beginning last March and all last 
summer, when workers were virtually in- 
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vited to leave war jobs by the optimistic 
propaganda, some of us who are truthful 
persons tried to warn that we were reli- 
ably informed that the optimism was un- 
justified. That we were reliably in- 
formed by military men that there would 
be fierce Nazi resistance to the United 
States armies in western Europe, costing 
us an estimated 500,000 casualties or 
more. And also, that the Russians, in- 
stead of synchronizing their attack as 
agreed, would probably go looting in the 
Balkans and end up in a deal with the 
Germans, since their peace terms which, 
for many months, they have broadcasted 
six times daily, leave the German Army 
virtually intact. The public preferred to 
believe the optimistic propaganda which 
hooted us down and later, after the Nazi 
offensive, cried “Surprise! Surprise!” 
Now that the Russians seem to be almost 
in Berlin this bill seems to be chiefly for 
psychological effect. 

But, we ought’ to know by this time 
that New Deal “psychologistics” are 
often downright moronic—the Morgen- 
thau plan announcement, for instance, 
and the unconditional surrender policy, 
which the Russians save hundreds of 
thousands of lives by not using. Prob- 
ably the psychological effect the new 
dealers most want to create by means 
of this bill is to show the soldiers that 
although the administration has been 
drastically criticized for not getting 
tough with labor, they are really willing 
to clap down on labor—this, of course, 
being a time when they can assure the 
labor leaders privately that the war in, 
Europe seems likely to be over before la- 
boring men have time to begin resenting 
this slave-labor law. ‘ 

But the fortunes of war are so re- 
versible that you and I dare not feel 
certain that this bill will not be used. 
The possibilities for abuse of power under 
this bill are well nigh inexhaustible. It 
is the last long step toward giving the 
same slave-labor power over our citizens 
that the Russian Government has over 
its citizens, or the Nazi government has 
over Germans. 

The damaging effects of this bill will 
begin to be felt as soon as it seems at all 
likely to become law. The competition 
te be sure to get a job which will remain 
essential as long as the new law lasts will 
start immediately. Not only minoys in 
college, but also men in all kinds of 
little and big businesses all over the 
United States, will endeavor to find 
berths where they know they will be 
safe. A criminal sentence stares them in 
the face unless they get such jobs and a 
man will be trying to get such a job 
before the next fellow does. Many will 
leave the jobs in which they are now en- 
gaged, liquidating their little businesses 
if necessary. The general exodus is going 
to cause chaotic disruption the extent of 
which cannot be’ estimated in advance. 

It would be easy to vote for this bill 
and avoid criticism. But it seems that 
you cannot do a good job of trying to 
preserve our Republic and also avoid 
criticism. As Emerson said, “For non- 
formity the world whips with its dis- 
pleasures.” 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, stripped to its essen- 
tials, the bill before us, H. R. 1752, in- 
volves only one question—will it increase 
or will it decrease needed war produc- 
tion? 

If it will increase such production it 
should be enacted. If it will decrease 
production, its enactment will be a cruel 
deception to G. I. Joe. 

Whose answer to the question should 
we accept—those whose experience and 
knowledge and expertness lie in fields 
other than production, or those who 
know preduction through producing? 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations join in stating that this 
bill will decrease production. They are 
experts. Theirs is the advice which 
should be followed on this question. 

H. R. 1752 should be defeated. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the deci- 
sion as to how to vote on this bill is most 
difficult for me. In talking with many 
Members on both sides I find it is proving 
difficult for many of them, too. A good 
case and unimpeachably valid reasons 
can be presented for the bill and also 
against it. 

I doubt that the legislation is actually 
necessary to accomplish the desired end, 
namely, greater production in certain 
categories where shortages unquestion- 
ably exist. I suspect it represents in part 
an attempt to imply that the primary 
blame for these shortages is on the shoul- 
ders of labor and management—that is, 
the civilian citizens of this country— 
when as a Matter of plain fact the real 
origin of most of the shortages is else- 
where, miscalculations by some military 
leaders, unwise allotment of contracts to 
areas already overburdened, sudden 
stepping-up of demands for new models, 
underutilization of the manpower al- 
ready at work in war plants, and so on. 

Yesterday I received a letter saying: 

If you vote for the bill to draft war workers 
you should also at the same time try to pro- 
vide something for them to do, as most of 
them in the plants are already standing 
around without enough to keep them busy. 
Go through a plant sometime when they 
haven't got a special day arranged tor you 
ahead of time, and you'll see what I mean. 


Two days previously a constituent 
wrote complaining that he has been 
working on the swing shift in a certain 
war plant in my State and has not had 2 
hours of real work to do a single night in 
the last 3 months. 

Most of all the difficulty in getting ade- 
quate manpower is due to confusion in 
the public mind regarding what the real 
needs and the real prospects are. There 
have been so many conflicting reports 
every week from equally official Govern- 
ment agencies, both military and civilian, 
that the average citizen is almost forced 
to give up in disgust, or at least hope- 
lessness, 


— 
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There is reason to doubt that enact- 
ment of this bill as it is will show re- 
sults until the acuteness of the need for 
it is already past. I hoped we would 
adopt the Barrett substitute as an essen- 
tially sounder measure and actually more 
practical in getting results. I fear the 
May bill may increase rather than de- 
crease confusion in our whole manpower 
problem, may lower rather than raise 
morale on the home front, may disturb 
rather than quiet the widespread uneasy 
misgivings regarding the steady concen- 
tration in Government of more and more 
power over the lives of American citizens. 
That is, I fear the bill will not do much 
good and may do real harm on the home 
front. 

And yet we are constantly told on 
highest authority that it is necessary to 
pass it fot the sake of the effect on the 
men in the armed services. I doubt that 
it will do much good to the morale of our 
soldiers. But if to reject it, now that it 
has been brought before us, might con- 
ceivably do some harm on the war front, 
then I feel under solemn obligation to 
resolve any possible doubt on that issue 
in favor of the war front. I must, there- 
fore, vote for the bill with misgivings. 

One aspect of the matter has not, to 
my knowledge, been frankly mentioned 
but ought to be. At the end of the Euro- 
pean war there will inevitably be a let- 
down here at home. If a better job is not 
done in explaining to the people of the 
country the full implications of the war 
in the Pacific than has been done hith- 
erto, then there may be a real need for 
the bill in order to compel people to stay 
at work until the war against Japan is 
fully completed. It may be some of our 
military and civilian leaders have this in 
mind in their using the emergency on 
the western front to urge its enactment 
now. If so, then I express once more, as 
I have many times in the past, my regret 
that so many of our leaders still fail to 
understand the American people, still 
imagine we have to be hoodwinked, or 
cajoled, or tricked, into doing what is 
right and necessary for the defense of 
this land. When will they realize that 
this is our country too? That we also 
belong tothe team? That whenever they 
will start laying the cards frankly on the 
table before us in full, frank confidence 
and candor, they will get response from 
us, voluntarily and eagerly given, that 
will far surpass anything the Nation has 
ever done. The way for them to get full- 
est support to ultimate victory is not by 
seeking to manage our thinking and 
emotions by manipulation of news and 
propaganda in the best Hollywood ad- 
vertising manner. It is by their be- 
ginning really to believe in the democ- 
racy they so frequently talk about, by 
beginning to trust the American people 
to make the right decisions if given the 
plain truth. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 10 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting at the end thereof a 
new subsection reading as follows: 

“(f) A person volunteering for, or ordered 
to, employment under section 5 (n) (4) shall 
receive the same travel, and subsistence dur- 
ing such travel, which he would receive if 
the request (in the case of a volunteer) or 
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the order (in other cases) constituted an 
order to report for induction at the place of 
such employment; and on or after the date 
of a determination under section 5 (n) (2) 
that it is no longer necessary for him to be 
employed in an activity in war production or 
in support of the national health, safety, or 
interest, or in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort, or on or 
after the date upon which section 5 (n). 
ceases to be operative (if he is employed in 
such an activity on such date), or on or after 
the date of his being involuntarily separated 
from such employment, he shall receive simi- 
lar travel and subsistence back to the place 
from which he was first allowed travel under 
this subsection (or, at his election, to his 
home if that is not farther distant), if ap- 
plication is made therefor within 30 days 
after such date.” 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BIeMILLER: On 
page 8 strike out lines 17, 18, 19, and 20 ard 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 
“ment under section 5 (n) (4) shall receive 
transportation, including transportation of 
dependents and household effects to the lo- 
cation cf such employment, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Director 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, pro- 
vided that the cost of such transportation 
shall not exceed $300 for any one worker, his 
dependents and household effects, and shall 
not exceed the amount allowable for civilian 
employees of the several departments and 
independent establishments of the Federal 
Government under the standardized Govern- 
ment travel regulations; and on or after the 
date.” 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Chairman, as 
the bill now reads, transportation allow- 
ances are given only to the man who 
volunteers or is ordered to another place 
of residence. I am proposing in this 
amendment that when a man volunteers 
or is ordered to go to another place of 
employment he shall also be given al- 
lowances for his family and his house- 
hold effects, not to exceed $300 for any 
one such trip. 

I think we recognize that if the law 
is going to function there will be men 
with families who will be required to 
move from one place to another. It 
seems to me that the least we can do 
in those situations is to permit the 
family to be moved along with the work- 
er. In other democratic countries that 
have legislation of this nature this is a 
usual provision in such laws. Most of 
them, in fact, go a good deal further. I 
am not, at this time, proposing anything 
beyond permitting families to be kept in- 
tact, and that wives and children and 
their necessary household effects can be 
moved along with the worker. 

I think the adoption of this amend- 
ment would bring more volunteers under 
the act than you would get otherwise. I 
think it would be a matter of simple jus- 
tice to any worker who is required to 
move by order. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is unfortunate that this legis- 
lation is before the House. In the first 
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place, no testimony has been presented 
showing there is a shortage of manpower. 
Secondly, industry has been and still is 
capable of furnishing any and all ma- 
terial that can be transported to our 
fighting fronts. I say I think it is un- 
fortunate that we are considering this 
legislation because it does not start to 
reach the real problem of production in 
this country. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee well knows that there are some 
problems of production that are basic. 
What we need is a better utilization of 
the manpower available. 

As one Member of Congress I regret 
very much that we have failed as a legis- 
lative body to assume our full responsi- 
bility to the boys at the front and to our 
people at home. One constructive thing 
that Congress could do, and should have 
done years ago, was to amend the Wages 
and Hours Act and the National Labor 
Relations Act. We enacted legislation 
for the 40-hour week to spread labor. It 
seems almost unbelievable that we should 
fight a war with a 40-hour week. It just 
does not make sense. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
should be amended so that labor would 
be equally responsible with industry 
when it comes to showing the responsi- 
bility for production of war material. 
Under existing law an employer cannot 
discharge an employee without the ap- 
proval of a Government agency. The 
employer cannot even discuss labor con- 
ditions or wages with his employees with- 
out violating the law. This reaches 
heights of absurdity, especially in the 
smaller communities where the employer 
and employees live across the street from 
each other, where their children attend 
the same schools, and where they have 
the same community interests. 

I know of my own knowledge of a case 
where a labor leader from Chicago went 
into a small rural community and began 
organizing a unit in an industry employ- 
ing less than 40 people. He was not very 
successful because the men were satisfied 
with the hours, the wages, and the work- 
ing conditians. Finally he conceived the 
idea that he would ask some of the men 
if the employer or boss had discussed 
their wages and working conditions with 
them, One or two men frankly stated 
they had discussed wages and the hours 
of work. The labor leader immediately 
filed a suit through the National Labor 
Relations Board and this small concern 
has been through two courts because of a 
violation of this act. 

It was my privilege to visit person- 
ally 2 years ago with one of the large 
employers of labor in the Nation. As 
a matter of fact, he was using 40,000 
employees in one plant. At the time I 
was there they were having labor trouble, 
and I made inquiries concerning it. The 
housing was not good, the transportation 
was most difficult, and I thought I could 
readily see why some of the men and 
women would be dissatisfied with work- 
ing in that plant. In visiting with the 
owner and manager he advised me that 
if he could fire three people tomorrow 
morning the labor troubles in that plant 
would be solved, but he could not fire 
them. It seems almost unbelievable that 
we would have legislation of that type 
on our statutes during a war. 
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During this debate we have heard much 
discussion about the War Manpower 
Commission. They have had a difficult 
job, but they are also responsible for 
much of the confusion and wastage of 
manpower. 

Wichita, Kans., is one of the large air- 
plane producing centers of the Nation. 
When the aircraft factories of that city 
were asked to step up production on 
B-29’s they were assured by the War De- 
partment and War Manpower Commis- 
sion that they would be given every con- 
sideration in securing the thousands of 
additional help needed. What did they 
do? They started running large news- 
paper advertisements in Wichita, which 
was already a critical area. As usual, 
it developed that the manager of the 
aircraft plant had much more knowledge 
of securing production than either the 
War Department or War Manpower Com- 
mission. After many conferences and 
much delay the War Department and 
War Manpower Commission consented 
to the use of two 10-hour shifts per day 
instead of the regular three 8-hour shifts. 
What happened? The production re- 
quirements were met and exceeded in a 
very short time. They did it by using 
less employees instead of more. : 

This administration has so bungled the 
manpower problem that now it becomes 
necessary for Congress to enact draft 
or work legislation. I do not think it 
is necessary to enact the legislation in 
order to secure production. I am rather 
fearful, however, that it is necessary to 
vote this bill in order that our boys on 
the battle fronts will not misunderstand 
the Members of Congress. We voted to 
induct them into the military service 
and certainly that required more cour- 
age than to vote to put a man into es- 
sential industry where they will receive 
the highest wages in our Nation’s history 
and have the privilege of working under 
the best of working conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner, of 
Kansas: Add a new section 4 on page 9, 
after line 9: ; 

“Src. 4. (a) Before any proposed regulation 
or order to be prescribed under this act by 
any governmental agency exercising powers 
granted herein or authority conferred here- 
under, other than intraagency administra- 
tive rules or orders governing the conduct 
of its activities or inter-agency rules govern- 
ing relations with other agencies of the 
Government, shall issue, a draft thereof 
shall be submitted to the President of the 
Senate for the Senate of the United States 
and to the Speaker of the House for the 
House of Representatives. 

“(b) The draft of such proposed regula- 
tion or order shall be immediately assigned 
to the Committees on Military Affairs of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives, 
respectively, for study to consider whether 
such rule or regulation is made in con- 
formity with the spirit, letter, intent and 
purpose of this act, and that no unusual or 
unexpected use of powers herein granted is 
proposed. Such regulation or order may be 
effective upon approval by the committee on 
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Military Affairs of either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives, or a duly author- 
ized subcommittee of either, or, unless pre- 
viously disapproved, may go into effect not 
earlier than the fifteenth day following, but 
not including, the date of the receipt of the 
draft of such proposed regulation or order by 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

“(c) For the purposes of this act the com- 
mittees on Military Affairs of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, are author- 
ized to sit and act during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Congress.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
alize that the Members are just a bit 
impatient; but if they will forget the 
psychology of the situation, they will re- 
alize that after all it is actually only 4 
o’clock and it is yet early in the day. 
Incidentally, if this matter of the 5 
o’clock hour irks any of you, why, you 


‘can give us some assistance in returning 


God’s time to the Nation. 

Mr, Chairman, I was greatly interested 
in the remarks of the chairman a few 
moments ago, and on another occasion 
today when he made some statements 
about the powerful bureaucracies in this 
country and the fear of one dictator here 
in Washington. That is one of the 
reasons why this amendment is pro- 
posed. A similar one was offered to the 
Surplus War Supplies bill, a bill which 
we were told we should vote for because 
Mr. Will Clayton was to administer it. 
But Mr. Clayton is not administering it. 
We aze told Mr. Byrnes will administer 
this bill. Maybe he will and maybe he 
will not. The practice provided for k/ 
this amendment is not difficult to carry 
out. It merely says that when any one 
of these agencies, whether it is the War 
Manpower Commission or whether it is 
the Selective Service or whether it is the 
Director of War Mobilization, when they 
propose to issue a rule, order, or edict 
they must send a copy of it to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House. Then it would be referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
that committee, or a subcommittee, 
which knows every word and paragraph 
of and semicolon in this bill, and which 
knows the intent and purpose of it, can 
scan that rule, order, or edict and see for 
themselves whether the regulation is 
made in conformity with the spirit, let- 
ter, intent, and purpose of this act, and 
that no unusual or unexpected use of 
power is proposed. If such a provision 
had been inserted in many of the laws 
which we have passed heretofore we 
would not now be in a position of con- 
demning many of the bureaucratic agen- 
cies for some of their questionable rules 
because Congress would have kept con- 
trol over its legislative child, would have 
seen that it obeyed the will, the intent, 
and the purpose of Congress. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I gladly yield to the 
chairman, 

Mr. MAY. As I understand the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, any regulation 
made by either the Selective Service Bu- 
reau, or the War Manpower Commission, 
or anybody else would have to come to the 
Congress and be considered by the Com- 
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mittee on Military Affairs of the two 
podies before it could become effective? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Yes; any rule they 
might propose that comes as the result 
of this May bill. 

Mr. MAY. Does not the gentleman 
think that that might so delay the in- 
duction of people in this country quite 
a bit and may delay the furnishing of 
manpower to the armed forces? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; it could be done 
almost immediately. If that rule or or- 
der is in conformity with the intent, 
spirit, and purpose of this law, it would 
take any committee or subcommittee 
very little time to decide it. In this bill 
you are dealing not merely with prop- 
erty, you are dealing with men’s lives, 
hence supreme care must be exercised. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. To carry 
out the gentleman’s idea it seems to me 
it would be necessary for the Committee 
on Military Affairs to report a bill in 
every instance. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. No; they would not 
report a bill at all. This amendment 
gives your committee the power of veto 
over any regulation which is not in con- 
formity with this law, and the report is 
made to the agency itself. How conven- 
ient it would have been if such a provi- 
sion had been in the law when General 
Hershey sent out this memorandum or 
order telling the draft boards, in effect, 
to ignore the Tydings amendment. That 
would have had to come to the committee 
first, and the committee would have said, 
“That is not in conformity with the spirit, 
intent, or purpose of the bill as we passed 
it." 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I may 
say that General Hershey issued no such 
order. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Well, that was the 
effect of the order, and was so understood 
by the local boards. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. ScRIVNER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. Section 11 of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after the period at the 
end thereof a new sentence reading as fol- 
lows: “No individual shall be subject to the 
penalties of this section for having violated 
any duty imposed by section 5 (n), except 
for willful violations thereof, and— 

“(a) in the case of an alleged violation of 
section 5 (mn) (2), it shall be a defense to 
such alleged violation for the individual to 
show (1) that he made application to his 
selective-service local board for a determi- 
nation described in section’ 5 (n) (2), and 
(2) that the denial of such application was 
not based on a fair consideration of his ap- 
plication; and it shall also be a defense to 
such alleged violation for the individual to 
establish a determination by such local board 
(which shall be subject to appeal! in the same 
manner as is provided in section 10 (a) (2)) 
that he had a justifiable reason for not com- 
plying with such duty; 

“(b) in the case of an alleged violation of 
section 5 (n) (4), it shall be a defense to 
such alleged violation for the individual to 
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show (1) that he made timely application 
for revocation or modification of the order 
under section 5 (nm) (4), and (2) that the 
denial of the revocation or modification re- 
quested was not based on a fair considera- 
tion of his application.” 

Src. 5. Section 16 (b) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, is 
amended by inserting “5 (n),” after “3 (d),” 
and by inserting at the end thereof a new 
sentence reading as follows: “The provisions 
of section 5 (n) shall become inoperative 
and cease to apply on the date of the termi- 
nation of hostilities in the present war, or 
on such earlier date as may be specified in a 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress for that purpose. As used in this 
section the term ‘date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war’ means the 
date proclaimed by the President as the date 
of such termination or the date specified in a 
concurrent resolution of the two Houses of 
Congress as the date of such termination, 
whichever is the earlier.” 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

We are almost at the conclusion of the 
consideration of this bill. Some of us 
have earnestly tried to amend the bill 
into such form as would assure produc- 
tion but also be in accordance with Amer- 
ican principles. Substitutes, the Barrett 
bill, my bill, and all amendments have 
been defeated. Our efforts have failed. 
We have the May bill before us. 

I have already expressed some of my 
convictions about the legislation. At the 
moment I want to repeat some of them. 
Free American workers have performed 
a production miracle in this war. The 
strength that comes from freedom is and 
always will remain superior to any other 
system. I feel impelled to say once 
again, as I have before, that I think this 
type of legislation violates a fundamental 
principle upon which our country is 
founded. It would not do so if it were 
drafted in such fashion as to require 
work for our Nation but to avoid com- 
pelling the labor of one man to be ex- 
erted for the private profit of another. 

Had my amendment to take all profit 
out of war contracts been adopted, we 
would have an altogether different choice 
before us, one where it would be possible 
for a Member to cast a vote for some- 
thing that would be right. As it is, from 
my view, I will be doing a wrong act 
whether I vote for the bill or against it. 
In my opinion, a bill of this character 
should never have come before the House. 
For as I believe I have made clear in 
the debate there are available in my 
opinion other and much better methods. 

I must say in fairness, however, that I 
think if the committee was going to 
bring in any bill of this particular char- 
acter at all, it has surrounded this bill 
with about as good safeguards as could 
have been provided, I refer particularly 
to the provision that voluntary recruit- 
ment shall be tried first and, if success- 
ful, no compulsion will be used, and to 
the provision that every worker shall 
have a reasonable choice of employers. 

I do not believe that even at this hour 
we have the answer to thirgs that con- 
fuse our people, as to why for example, 
this legislation should come before us 
at this time when there are substantial 
lay-offs taking place; as to why it is nec- 
essary for us to be asked to put this most 
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extraordinary 4nd unprecedented power 
upon the people in fact of the fact that, 
after all, the basic mistake was not theirs 
but was made last summer when they 
were told on highest authority that they 
should prepare for an early end of the 
war in Europe and when such substan- 
tial cut-backs were made in war pro- 
duction. 

To my mind the arguments that have 
been made against this bill have been 
better, on the whole, than the arguments 
that have been made for it, except for 
one. That argument is not that the 
President asked for the bill or that out- 
standing military leaders whose field, 
afte: all, is not industrial production, 
asked for it. That one argument, I re- 
member best as having come from the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LyYLel. 
Mr. LyLe made his maiden speech in the 
House a couple of days age. He said 
nothing so very different perhaps from 
what other Members had said, but he 
said it as one who only very recently was 
on the battle front himself. He asked us 
to remember that several million young 
men around the world will be listening 
for the result of this vote. And as we 
are deeply concerned about injustice and 
inequity in this bill or elsewhere, the 
paramount consideration as long as the 
war lasts must be these young men who 
are carrying the load, facing exhaustion 
and death. For they who had least of 
all to do with the making of this war 
are that young generation which through 
history has been drafted to go out to 
fight and die that other people may be 
free. 

As we close this debate the war they 
are fighting in the snow and sleet is in 
a critical stage. Weare ata place where 
any action that could be—and we know 
it would be, however unfairly—termed 
an evidence of unwillingness to back 
them up would be a blow to their spirits 
which we must not dealthem. We must 
not do anything that might be inter- 
preted as a return to the disastrous over- 
optimism and lack of understanding of 
the tremendous task of our fighting 
forces which pervaded the nation last 
summer. And so my vote will be cast for 
the bill. 

Just one message is going out after the 
House votes. American soldiers are not 
going to know about the Harness sub- 
stitute or my substitute or any of the 
amendments that have been offered. 
They will only know that the House 
either did or did not adopt a measure 
that was brought before us—even 
though, as I believe, mistakenly—for the 
alleged purpose of trying to increase war 
production and increase their supplies. 
The only news that will go out will be 
whether the House voted “yea” or “nay.” 
I cannot vote “no” for the simple but 
compelling reason that, were the House 
to defeat the bill, I am convinced the 
news would be carried to the men and 
boys at the front in such a manner as 
to make them feel we had let them down. 
Right now, especially, that would mean 
discouragement and bewilderment to 
them. I am by no means sure that the 
passage of the bill will actually get any 
additional equipment to our men. I hope 
it will. But I am sure its defeat would 
rob-them of spirit. 
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And as one who believes a new pro- 
gressive movement in the people’s inter- 
est must be built, I look into the future, 
too. I even look ahead to the possibility 
that Congress might get down to business 
and take the profit out of the war, that 
it might make a sincere effort to adjust 
the basic wrong in this legislation. And 
for a very important reason I want my 
vote to be understood as the vote of a 
Member who has stood the best he knew 
how for the rights of the common people 
of this Nation. I want them to get credit 
for my vote. Yes; I want American 
workers to get credit for my vote, no 
matter how they may feel against me 
for casting my vote asI do. For, should 
this bill be defeated by the votes of people 
like myself, who are Known as supporters 
and friencs of men and women who labor 
in factories and on farms, a certain group 
in this country would find in that fact 
grist for their mill. The group I speak 
of are those who are at present working 
so cleverly and so relentlessly to try to 
drive a wedge of misunderstanding and 
bitterness between the men in uniform 
and the workers on the home front, 
workers who have so far met every pro- 
cuction demand which they have under- 
stood. This bill cannot and will not be 
passed without the votes of Members 
who are known as_ progressives, as 
friends of the common people and the 
people who work. These votes can de- 
feat the purposes of those who seek to 
use deception to divide soldier and work- 
ers and farmer and thus to keep monopo- 
listic privilege in places of power. For 
by our votes we will be saying for the 
people of America, “We are ready to lay 
Gown even a sacred right, even to do it 
while no corresponding sacrifice of 
wealth and property is required, if by 
our action we can help in any way at all 
our men at the fighting fronts.” 

Let every one of us who votes for this 
bill resolve that at the earliest possible 
moment consistent with the war situa- 
tion we will strike it from the statute 
books. And it now becomes even more 
than before our solemn duty to prepare 
against any possibility of a day coming 
when there will be mass unemployment 
in this land. Some of us will be back 
in the well of the House and we will call 
on Members of the House to join with 
us in seeing to it that policies are fol- 
lowed which can be effective in main- 
taining for all people whom this bill 
affects, as well as for all the men in the 
armed forces, their basic rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

This is no hour to talk about the end 
of the war. America is grimly deter- 
mined tonight. Her teeth are clenched; 
her fists doubled. This mighty Nation 
is going through with this war as fast 
and as hard as human endurance can do 
it. And we will not again leave in spirit 
the sides of the men that fight. My sub- 
stitute amendment would have been a 
vastly better way than the May bill to 
implement that determination, for by it 
we could have taken the froth of luxury 
and self-indulgence from our economy 
while the war lasts and we could have 
ended labor hoarding. But the House 
turned it down for reasons I still cannot 
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understand. The Senate, I predict, will 
act otherwise. 


But I cannot close without this: A day’ 


will come when it is all over, and then 
the men and women who took even this 
bill and still outproduced the whole 
world, used even this measure to increase 
their production more and more—as they 
will do—will find their recompense; for 
then, if there is breath in my body and 
the bodies of others here, we will strip 
inordinate power from places where it 
does not belong—in government, in mo- 
nopoly, anywhere—and build a nation in 
which human beings will come first, as 
America through the years has promised. 
We will build a nation in which the 
wrongs of war will be requited, in which 
we shall do justice, first, to our soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and, second, to those 
on the home front, who, though they 
knew someone had blundered, went 
ahead, as they will, and did their duty 
by their sons and brothers overseas to 
the limit of their ability. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crason: On 
page 10, line 15, strike out all of line 15 and 


insert “February 1, 1946” and strike out all 
of lines 18 to 23, inclusive. 


Mr.CLASON. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to fix a defi- 
nite date to which this bill will apply. 
Under the proposed law, it is to apply 
until the date of the termination of 
hostilities in the present war. In other 
words, even though the .’ar with Ger- 
many may come to an end anc the need 
for this legislation is no longer with us, 
yet this particular bill will continue in 
force until after the Japanese war is over. 
We have been told by high authority that 
the Japanese war may last for a period 
of 4 or more years. It is quite possible 
that after the war with Germany is over 
and we can concentrate on the Pacific 
war the need for this bill and the regi- 
mentation of 53,000,000 workers will not 
be necessary. 

Mr. ANDREWS cf New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. There 
is also a provision in here that Congress 
may terminate this act at any time that 
it may want to. 

Mr. CLASON. This bill in fact sur- 
renders control of the situations covered 
by its provisions until the end of the 
Japanese war, the period for which this 
bill shall run. I would like to see the 
Congress control the period by a definite 
limitation and not by resofution. If we 
do, I feel certain it will be much easier 
for many on the Republican side to vote 
in favor of the bill. To leave power in 
the hands of people in Washington in the 
departments to carry on under the terms 
of this bill indefinitely appears to me to 
be a faulty part of the bill. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLASON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAY. Does the _ gentleman’s 
amendment strike out of the bill the 
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provision which gives the Congress the 
right to pass a concurrent resolution 
terminating it at any time? 

Mr. CLASON. No; it does not. 

Mr. MAY. I understand it does. 

Mr.CLASON. No. It strikes out line 
15 and all of lines 18 to 23, inclusive, ang 
leaves in lines 16 and 17, so that the 
Congress would have the right to pass 
a concurrent resolution at any time be- 
fore February 1, 1946, if it saw fit; other. 
wise the law would run until February 
1, 1946. By that time we should know 
how it will work. Otherwise this whole 
matter may come up on May 15, 1945, 
and we will have all this to go over 
again before we really have a chance 
to work out the terms of the bill, if it 
passes. 

Mr. Chairman, I offered an anti-dis- 
crimination amendment yesterday. The 


Speaker said he thought it would cost 


50 to 75 votes if it were included. I 
am interested in a newspaper article 
which I show you that reads that 
Cxiason’s sponsorship of the anti-dis- 
crimination amendment might corral 
enough Republican votes for the bill 
to assure its passage through the House, 
Whatever way you look at an amend- 
ment its effect looks different to some 
one else. 

I was also interested in what the 
majority leader said. In effect he stated 
he was against my amendment because 
he wanted to vote for the bill and he 
was afraid if he voted for the amend- 
ment it would perhaps prevent passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CLASON., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is not quoting me correctly. I opposed 
his amendment because it was unneces- 
sary. I stated that there was a com- 
mission under Executive order already 
in existence and that the amendment 
had no place in the bill and was un- 
necessary. 

Mr. CLASON. At any rate, as near 
as I can get it—and I perhaps misin- 
terpreted the gentleman’s remarks—it 
was to the effect that being in the bill, 
it would hurt the bill so far as those who 
perhaps wanted to support it were con- 
cerned. 

Another speaker who followed said 
that he was opposed to it and later 
indicated that he intended to vote 
against the bill. At some later date, 
whether on May 15, 1945, or February 
1, 1946, or whenever the F. E. P. C. 
bill does come out of the Labor Com- 
mittee, has a rule, and reaches the floor, 
this issue is going to be voted on again. 
I appreciate the fact that since that 
amendment was defeated yesterday, 
many Members on the Democratic side 
have come to me and said that they 
were in favor of such legislation and 
intended to support it in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Ciason]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CLason) there 
were—ayes 85, noes 148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. I will 
not keep you 5 minutes, so just give me 
a minute or two of your attention. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to go on record 
as resenting very much the intemperate 
remarks made by certain speakers here 
today with regard to General Marshall, 
a man who has earned not only the re- 
spect but also the affection of every real 
American. Histo.y will pass on his 
conduct of this war, and when that his- 
tory is written General Marshall’s mag- 
nificent leadership will no doubt form 
one of its brightest pages. 

I know that in the heat of legislative 
battle many intemperate remarks and 
speeches are made, but at least we should 
confine such speeches to the bill before 
the House. 

General Marshall should have our 
prayers, not unfair, vicious criticism of 
things we know little about. There are 
parts of this bill that I do not like but 
I intend to follow the leadership of the 
Commander in Chief and the heads of 
our armed forces who are responsible 
for the conduct of the war. The sons of 
America are fighting all over the world. 
My first responsibility is to them. I 
shall discharge this obligation as I see it. 
Vote for this bill and pray that it will 
help to bring about an earlier termina- 
tion of this tragic war. 

I yield to no person in my devotion to 
the working men and women of my coun- 
try but I believe I have as much of an 
obligation to the workers on the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia as I have to 
those at home. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened patiently 
for 4 days to find one logical reason to 
support this bill. I am impressed with 
the contention that we must have a bill 
because of the psychological effect its ap- 
proval here will have on the fighting 
fronts throughout the world. We are not 
fooling or deceiving or duping the G. I, 
Joes. That was attempted with the bob- 
tail ballot. What are we doing today? 
Millions of letters have gone overseas to 
our sons and daughters, and they know 
about the confusion on the home front 
and the maladministration, 

Just a few minutes ago the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs referred to a telegram 
which he received from the American 
Legion urging support of this bill because 
it allegedly approximates universal serv- 
ice. Back in June of 1941 there was an 
opportunity presented to this House to 
prevent the hoarding and the wasting of 
manpower in war industries, to take the 
profit out of war; yes, to prevent 
profiteering. I urge every Member to 
examine roll call No. 65 on June 9, 1941, 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] to out- 
law cost-plus contracts. This was lost 
175 to 179, and I particularly urge the 9 
Democratic Members of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs who were 
members of that committee at that time 
to examine that roll call. You as well as 
all of us then had an opportunity to 
show gced faith in complying with the 
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requests of the American Legion to adopt 
universal service. Examine that roll call 
and you will find out how you failed to 
keep faith with the veterans of the first 
war and to take the profit out of this 
war. You approved the vicious cost-plus 
contract system which is largely re- 
sponsible for the hoarding and misuse of 
manpower in war industries. You en- 
couraged the conditions which have made 
possible overstaffing and criminal abuses 
in the large war industries. 

We have heard recently about the in- 
vestigations and revelations made by the 
Mead committee in some of the plants 
operated by the Government. Were 


those revelations conducive to improving . 


the morale of our soldiers? 

I have here reports from the United 
States Civil Service Commission showing 
the status of civilian employment in the 
Federal Government. On December-31, 
1943, the total number of civilians on 
the Federal pay roll was 3,007,000. On 
December 31, 1944, the total was 3,309,- 
000, or an increase during 1944 of 302,000. 
So during the last calendar year, when 
the Nation faced a critical manpower sit- 
uation—when our farms were being de- 
nuded of farm labor and the small busi- 
nesses of this country were deprived of 
essential labor—what did benevolent old 
Uncle Sam do. Why, he added 300,000 
civilian employees during the last year. 

Can you fool G. I. Joe and make him 
think there is some psychology in this 
bill? No. He knows about the bungling 
and the failure to utilize manpower fully 
on the home front, while he is making 
sacrifices and giving everything in the 
service of his country. 

I should like to read a paragraph from 
a letter I received this week from a 
responsible constituent at Pocatello: 

We have heard a lot recently about a 
manpower shortage. I am wondering if the 
Army has been informed of that fact. The 
lst of November things began to slow up 
out at the Army base west of Pocatello. 
By the list of December signs were definite 
that the base would be closed. A number 
of the civilian employees at the base have 
tried since that time when they first learned 
of the closing of the base to get a release 
to go to work somewhere else. To date none 
have been released. I was informed last 
night by one of the men that in the last 
6 weeks he had done nothing but play poker 
because there just is nothing to do. From 
my conversation with other men out there 
I find that is generally the case. The thing 
I would like answered is why such things 
need occur—if we are really short of man- 
power. 


I call these facts to your attention 
because I, lik2 every Member of this 
House and every American citizen, want 
maximum production in order to win the 
war. Passing ill-advised legislation 
mercly because it may have a psychologi- 
cal effect in improving the morale of 
our armed forces is not advisable in this 
critical hour. 

I am eager to do everything possible to 
insure an early decisive military victory 
and make possible the united support of 
both labor and industry in the produc- 
tion of essential war supplies and equip- 
ment. However, I am informed by the 
War Production Board that military pro- 
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duction during 1944 was 12 percent 
above 1943. Representatives of industry 
and labor—those who are responsible for 
production—are vigorously opposed to 
any compulsory labor-draft legislation 
at this time. Certainly there is room for 
improvement, but this can be accom- 
plished under existing laws, and by tell- 
ing the people the truth, instead of mis- 
representing the facts and indulging in 
ill-advised optimism over the early end- 
ing of the war—as was done last 
summer. 

I am not in accord with the conten- 
tion of many proponents* of the May 
bill that it will have a psychological ef- 
fect in improving the morale of those in 
the service. They need ammunition, not 
meaningless and worthless gestures. 
Therefore, I shall vcte against this meas- 
ure because I sincerely believe that it 
would retard not accelerate production. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 6. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940, as amended, is amended by 
inserting after section 107 a new section 
reading as follows: 

“Sec. 108. The benefits of this act shall 
extend to a person volunteering for, or 
ordered to, employment pursuant to section 
5 (n) (4) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, to the same 
extent as if-— 

“(a) the application for such employment 
constituted an order to report for induction 
into the land or naval forces; 

“(b) such employment constituted mili- 
tary service; 

“(c) entering upon such employment con- 
stituted induction into the land or naval 
forces; and 

“(d) the period beginning with the date 

of entering upon such employment and end- 
ing with either (1) the date on which such 
section 5 (n) ceases to be operative, or (2) 
the date of a determination under such sec- 
tion 5 (n) that it is no longer necessary for 
him to be employed in an activity in war 
production or in support of the national 
health, safety, or interest, or in an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor essential to the 
war effort, or (3) the date on which he vio- 
lates a duty imposed on him by paragraph 
(2) of such section 5 (n), whichever of such 
dates occurs first, constituted the period of 
military service. 
For the purposes of this section, the period 
which the relief and benefits provided in 
section 106 are to be in effect shall in no 
event extend beyond 30 days from the date 
of making application for employment.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 


sas: On page 10, line 24, strike out all of 
section 6, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
if I thought the passage of this bill would 
shorten this terrible war by 1 day or 
by 1 hour, or would save the life or 
prevent the injury of one man, of course 
I would support it wholeheartedly just 
as any other Member of this body would 
do if he were convinced it would do that 
very thing. I am convinced it will have 
the opposite effect. 

The amendment I am _ submitting 
strikes from the bill all of section 6 
This section gives the individuals forced 
into these jobs all of the benefits and 
rights allowed in the Soldiers’ and Sail- 


Mr. Chairman, 
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ors’ Relief Act. Read the section for 
yourself. It says “Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Relief Act’ is amended to include this 
group. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs has told us a number of 
times this measure is intended to gather 
up a Ict of pool-hall loafers and bums, 
and so forth, and make them work in in- 
dustry. Of course they ought to work. 
Everyone ought to work at tasks that are 
worth while. After he forces these men 
into industry, and has agreed to pay 
transportation clear across the country 
and back in seme cases, and pays indus- 
trial wages, it is agreed the particular 
group included in this legislation, shall 
have the rights and benefits that are al- 
lowed to members of the armed forces 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act. Yhat act was designed for them 
and for them, only. I want to add right 
here the great majority of the men in- 
cluded under this legislation are not 
bums or pool-hall loafers. 

There has been considerable talk about 
what the boys in the armed forces would 
think about our action on this legislation 
today. What, I ask you, are they going 
to think when they discover you have 
included this provision in this legisla- 
tion? Then, I ask you also, what is the 
man who has been working faithfully 
on his job, many miles from home, going 
to think when this new man comes in to 
work alongside, whether he be the pool- 
hall loafer or not? How will he feel 
when the new recruit who gets the same 
pay says, “I had my way paid to this job. 
Not only that, but I was awarded the 
rights and benefits of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Relief Act.” 

These benefits are not for the man 
who stayed on the job and who has been 
there all the time. The proponents of 
this measure are blowing hot and cold 
on this legislation. You regiment the 
men classified in the IV-F category. 
Men who did not refuse to go into the 
armed forces, but were turned down by 
the armed forces because they could not 
qualify. You regiment them and put 
them in the job selected for them, or go 
to jail. Then you turn right around and 
excuse yourselves for seeming to be harsh, 
and tell them after all you want to give 
them benefits not accorded other work- 
ers who have stuck to their jobs. “Con- 
sistency, thou are a jewel.” 

Now, someone is going to say this is 
not as important as it seems. I say to 
you it is important. The inequity, the 
principle of it is not right and you know 
it. If you want to extend these privi- 
leges, including transportation expenses, 
to all workers in war plants, that is dif- 
ferent, but to do it for a particular group 
in order to sort of pacify them, just does 
not make sense and you Know it. 

I know the hour is late, and I realize 
the leadership of the House on the ma- 
jority side has insisted and has told 
those on his side that all amendments 
must be voted down. Members of the 
committee, you know this amendment is 
right. I trust you will support it. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing more, I was 
disappointed to hear Members say on 
the floor this afternoon they did not like 
this legislation, the May bill, or its im- 
plications, but might be misunderstood if 
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they did not support it. Misunderstood 
by whom? I ask. A vote on this measure 
is too important and far-reaching to 
apply but one test. The question is 
whether it is right and for the best inter- 
ests of the people of America. 

I would like to add that proponents of 
this legislation say the fact that this leg- 
islation is even being considered has 


caused increased employment. I will tell - 


you what has caused increased employ- 
ment. Industry and labor have been told 
we were mistaken in thinking there was 
a huge supply of certain kinds of muni- 
tions on hand, but the facts are there is 
likely to be a scarcity because of reverses 
on the European front. Tell industry, 
labor, and agriculture, and the people of 
this country the gravity of the situation. 
Tell them the facts. The American 
people can take it if they know they are 
getting the facts. Cut out a lot of un- 
necessary activities in which thousanés 
and thousands of men and women are 
engaged, and you will get everything you 
need and want. 

So I may not be charged with failure 
to offer suggestions on this very im- 
portant matter, I call attention I sub- 
mitted a bill to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that 
would, in my opinion, have solved the 
problem. The committee did not see fit 
to even consider it. 

Our military leaders did not ask for 
the May bill. General Marshall did not 
even testify after being invited to do so. 
These leaders did say they will need 
more men and more of certain muni- 
tions. I do not believe the May bill is 
the best way to do it, not at this late hour. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I expect to vote for the bill. Regard- 
less of the position of the gentleman 
from Kansas on the bill, however, I am 
certainly for his amendment. I think 
the House should know what his amend- 
ment proposes and understand it clearly. 
The section which he proposes to strike 
out is that which would amend the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act by extend- 
ing its benefits to the people who will be 
drawn for industrial or farm work under 
this bill and—I quote from the bill—to 
the same extent as if the application for 
such employment constituted an order to 
report for induction into the land or 
naval forces, or that such employment 
constituted military services. 

Thus the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act would be amended to give to these 
people inducted for labor the same ex- 
emptions, the same protection against 
eviction for nonpayment of rent, the 
same relief from payment on installment 
contracts, the same relief from taxes and 
numerous other benefits that Congress 
has set up for the soldier or sailor away 
from home, unable to make his pay- 
ments, unable to answer summons, and 
unable to make out tax returns. The 
gentleman from Kansas does not believe 
we should put these new industrial in- 
ductees on the same basis and neither 
do I. 


Mr. Chairman, the most thrilling story 
that has come out of the war, in my 
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opinion, is a story in the papers today 
of the rescue of the 513 men in the Phil. 
ippines. Because it is pertinent at this 
point, I want to read you just a few para. 
graphs from that story: 

GENERAL MACARTHUR’S HEADQUARTERS, 

Luzon, January 31, 

In a daring raid 25 miles behind the Japa- 
nese lines, 400 picked men of the Sixth 
Ranger Battalion and Filipino guerrillas last 
night rescued 513 veterans of Bataan, Cor- 
regidor, and Singapore from an enemy prison 
camp. * * * 486 Americans, 23 Britons, 
3 Netherlanders, and 1 Norwegian—all that 
remained. Hundreds of others had been sent 
to work in Japan. Other hundreds had died. 

All but two of the men were brought out 
alive. * * * The enfeebled hearts of the 
two men flickered out when they were in sight 
of American lines. 

Nearly 100 were so weak from malnutrition, 
disease, and 3-year-old wounds that they 
could not walk when they were cut loose 
from Japanese bondage. 


Now, then, are you going to give the 
new industrial inductees the benefits of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act set 
up for those hero prisoners? Let me read 
further: 

The commando raid, ordered on short 
notice when intelligence reports disclosed 
the whereabouts of the camp, was such a 
success that General MacArthur decorated 
every man in the force. 

The lean and ragged captives received 
the homage of thousands of American sol- 
diers * * * who formed an impromptu 
honor guard, flanking the military highway 
down which the rescue party passed. 

It was the last of many marches for the 
rescued men—marches which began with the 
brutal “death march” of Bataan. 

The freed men showed their happiness 
despite their sores and ulcers, wasted bodies, 
and ragged clothes. 

Some looked helplessly up from litters. 
Others were proudly erect. There were old 
men with gray hair and dazed, sunken eyes. 
Some were surprisingly young and almost at 
their normal weight. Others were limp from 
beri-beri. 

Their shirts were tattered. Shorts were 
patched and repatched. Several officers still 
proudly wore their emblems of rank. There 
were battered campaign hats, overseas caps, 
and one pre-war type helmet. 

Their sentiment was expressed by Capt. 
James B. Prippe, Los Angeles, former provost 
marshal on Corregidor. He said: 

“The thrill of seeing those green-clad 
Rangers storm into the prison camp last 
night will never quite leave me.” 


My but I would like to have been 
there, to have shared in that thrill; 
but I would not like to tell those men 
who have been away from home, suffer- 
ing those tortures, that Congress was 
proposing to give equal civil-relief bene- 
fits to the new draftees for war jobs at 
wartime pay. 

But if section 6 stays in the bill it is 
proposed to do just that. These new 
inductees who will be paid workers’ 
wages, who will be working in the United 
States, will get the same benefits under 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act as 
those men who were rescued on Bataan, 
the same rights and benefits as the men 
wro rescued them have been promised. 
Such benefits cught not be offered to the 
men inducted for labor at regular wages. 
The amendment of the gentleman from 
Kansas should prevail. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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I want to call to the attention of the 
House some facts. The argument has 
been made that by this section we are 
giving certain benefits to these people. 
The inference to be drawn from that is 
that the benefits under the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act are positive bene- 
fits, or that they are benefits that are 
cuaranteed; that we are giving them 
something; that they are absolute. As 
a matter of fact, that is not true. What 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
does is this: It provides that when a man 
goes into the service—and under this 
section we say the man who goes into 
work under the provisions of this bill— 
whose ability to discharge his obligation 
is adversely affected by the change, then 
he is protected. Then he is entitled to 
the benefits under that act. 

There is one other thing that I want 
to call attention to and that is this, that 
they are not absolute. They are given 
within the discretion of the court. The 
judge must be convinced that the man’s 
ability to discharge those obligations has 
been adversely affected by his change..in 
status. Unless he is so convinced there is 
no obligation on him whatsoever to ex- 
tend the benefits of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act to that person. 

Someone has said we ought not give it 
to these men who are going to work un- 
der the terms of this bill, whereas it is 
not given to those who are voluntarily at 
work already. I simply want to call at- 
tention to this fact that even though 
that may sound good, you must remem- 
ber that the person who is at work volun- 
tarily has had plenty of time to adjust 
his personal affairs. Therefore, perhaps 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
would not be worth anything to him any- 
how, because his ability to handle his 
obligations has not been adversely af- 
fected, whereas we are going to snatch 
up the men covered by this bill hurriedly 
and give them a change of status that 
may affect adversely their ability to dis- 
charge their obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SparRK- 
MN! has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, I will say there is merit in 
the point of view of the gentleman from 
Alabama. But the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has proved the fact that military 
policy, as a feature, was removed from 
this bill. While there may be some rea- 
son; the fundamental provisions of this 
act, which the amendment seeks to re- 
move, are unfair to every man in the 
armed services and are unfair to every 
man working in a plant who has been 
there before. I substantially agree with 
the gentleman from Kansas and hope 
his amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REEs]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. REEs of Kansas) 
there were—ayes 125 and noes 155. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. May and Mr. REEs of 
Kansas to act as tellers, 
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The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 139, 
noes 167. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RizLrey: Page 12, 
line 3, add a new section, reading as follows: 

“It is the intent of the Congress in the 
administration of this act that the peralties 
provided herein cannot be imposed by admin- 
istrative or Executive directive, or order, or 
otherwise, against any inductee who shall 
choose: to select a labor union of his choice 
for membership, or who shall refuse to enroll 
or place his membership in any labor or- 
ganization or union, as a condition precedent 
to his employment.” 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
the Congress voted a formal declaration 
of war against various of the Axis Pow- 
ers, we pledged to back that declaration 
with all the resources which our country 
possessed, including all of our manpower 
if uecessary. We have mobilized and 
sent into every land and clime American 
boys to fight and die, and we have prom- 
ised to back them on the home front with 
everything we have. 

None of us, at least those of us who 
profess to believe in a republican form 
of government, like regimentation, exces- 
sive Government control of manpower, 
or anything else connected with our 
economy. We realize, however, that 
when the country is at war, great and 
extraordinary powers must be given to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
These extraordinary war powers which, 
of necessity, must be taken away from 
the people and given to the executive 
branch of the Government when our 
country is at war, are always a threat to 
our system of Government. 

Fortunately, however, heretofore in 
our country, the executive branch of the 
Government has been anxious to sur- 
render these extraordinary powers and 
return them to the people immediately 
that the war was over and the emer- 
gency no longer existed. We hope, and 
we must see to it, that the same policy 
will be pursued when this war is ended 
and peace shall come again. 

This bill that we are now considering, 
H. R. 1752, which has been referred to 
throughout the country as a work-or- 
fight bill, is, as I view it, a limited na- 
tional service act. By that I mean to 
say it is a national service act for all men 
up to and including the age of 45. Only 
the extreme exigencies of a global war, 
such as we are now engaged in, would 
warrant even consideration of the bill by 
the Congress. 

The only question for determination 
by the Congress in respect to this par- 
ticular bill, as I see it, is: Will the legis- 
lation augment the present machinery 
that has heretofore been set up by the 
Congress for the prosecution of the war 
and assist those who are responsible for 
carrying out all phases of the war effort 
to do it more efficiently, bring the war to 
a successful conclusion more quickly, 
and, above all, reduce materially our 
casualties? 

If the proposed legislation will ac- 
complish, or even aid in the accomplish- 
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ment of these objectives, then of course 
no one should, or would, oppose this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall certainly find 
no fault, or shall I criticize, those who 
may hold opposite views in respect to this 
legislation. I have read every word and 
line of the hearings conducted by our 
Committee on Military Affairs. The evi- 
dence is as conflicting and the expert 
opinions as varied as the number of wit- 
nesses testifying as to the accomplish- 
ments of this bill, when it becomes the 
law. 

After reading all of the testimony and 
the reports accompanying this bill, and 
after listening to arguments that have 
been made by the various members of 
the committee, I am persuaded that the 
proponents have made out their case by 
at least a fair preponderance of the evi- 
dence or, as the lawyers would say, by 
the greater weight of the testimony. 

This being true, I shall vote for the 
bill and if I err, I shall err on what _ 
believe to be the side of the 12,000,003 
young men and women whcm we have 
sent to fight and die on and over every 
sea, and on and over every land, where 
war is being waged. 

Now, let us look at the record, let us 
see who says that we need this law. 
Who are the witnesses, and what are 
their qualifications concerning the mat- 
ters about which they testify? 

First we have the Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson; he is the Under Secretary 
of War. He says the bill is necessary. 
Then we have Mr. Ralph A. Bard, the 
Under Secretary of the Navy. He says, 
and I quote, “the Navy Department 
strongly recommends favorable consid- 
eration of this bill.” Another witness, 
Mr. J. A. Krug, Director of the War Pre- 
duction Board, who testified, and I quote, 
“The War Production Board endorses 
the bill without qualification.” 

Another is Judge Charles M. Hay, 
Chairman and Executive Director of the 
War Manpower Commission; also Col. 
Francis V. Keesling, Jr., Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Selective Service, and Lt. 
Comdr. William S. Knudsen. We all 
know who he is. 

Then we have Col. Lewis Sanders, con- 
sultant to the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, in everyday life an indus- 
trial engineer, and who has been chief 
of the Reemployment Division of Selec- 
tive Service from the time it was organ- 
ized until January 1944. Also Marvin 
Jones, who for 20 years was a Member 
of this House, now a Federal judge, who 
holds the temporary position of National 
War Food Administrator, and as such, 
responsible for the necessary food and 
fiber for our armies and our civilian pop- 
ulation as well. He says we need this 
legislation. 

Also Mr. Ogg, in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Farm Bu- 
reau. All of these many men testify 
that in their opinion the legislation is 
necessary and will aid and assist ig the 
promotion of the war effort. 

Opposing the legislation, we find Mr. 
Albert Hamilton, of Vienna, Va., appear- 
ing on behalf of the Socialist Party; Mr. 
Lewis G. Hines, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of Labor; 
Mr., Phillip Murray, president of the 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Rev. Donald Herrington, who appeared 
in behalf of the Workers’ Defense 
League; also John J. Mankowski, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of District 6, 
Mine, Mill, and Smelters’ Union; Leo 
Jandreau, a vice president of the United 
Electrical and Radio Machine Workers 
of America, an affiliate of the C. I. O.; 
Irving Abramson, president of the New 
Jersey State Industrial Union Council 
of the C. I. O.; Percy Llewellyn, a mem- 
ber of the executive board of the United 
Automobile Workers; Frederick C. Craw- 
ford, president of Thompson Products, 
Inc., and chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Martin H. 
Miller, national representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

All of these men oppose this bill and 
give as their reasons, among others, that 
the legislation is not necessary. They 
are apprehensive that the bill will have 
the effect of curtailing production rather 
than increasing production of the neces- 
sary tools and implements of war. They 
refer to the bill as a slave labor bill. 

These, in the main, constitute the wit- 
nesses both for and against the bill, and 
the reasons given by those for as well 
as those opposing the legislation. It is, 
of course, generally known that General 
Hershey, of Selective Service; Gen, 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff; Ad- 
miral King, and General Arnold, as well 
as War Mobilization Director Byrnes, 
have requested legislation of this char- 
acter and favor the enactment of the 
provosed bill. 

Now for a brief discussion of the 
amendment I have offered. We have 
heard a lot of talk here during the past 
4 days about free labor. We have heard 
it charged here on the floor of the House 
that those who vote for this bill are op- 
posed to free labor. This statement has 
been made by several gentlemen whom 
the P. A. C. take credit for bringing here 
in the recent election. And others like 
the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. RAmMs- 
PECK], who in construing legislative in- 
tent take the position that anyone who 
offers in good faith clarifying amend- 
ments are either labor haters or labor 
baiters. They relegate to themselves all 
wisdom as to legislative intent. 

Now what does this amendment that I 
have offered do? It does this and no 
more: It tells those who shall hereafter 
administer this act, if and when it be- 
comes law, that they cannot say to a man 
who belongs to a particular labor union 
that he must join some other union be- 
fore he can work, and in the event he re- 
fuses to join some union other than the 
one of his choice, he is exempt from the 
penalties of this bill. 

In other words, they cannot fine him 
or put him in jail for refusing to join a 
labor union not of his choice and he is 
likewise exempt from paying a fine or 
going to jail if he refuses to join any 
unign. It has been said by members of 
the committee that this bill will not com- 
pel any man who does not want to to 
join a labor union. If that is true, what 
possible harm could come from an 
amendment that specifically says so? 

The facts are that, after the Wads- 
worth amendment was defeated yester- 
day, many of the commentators in the 
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country construed the defeat of the 
Wadsworth amendment otherwise, and 
it was repeatedly stated over the radio 
last night and this morning, after the 
Wadsworth amendment was defeated, 
that the Congress had refused to exempt 
those who are to be drafted to work 
pursuant to this legislation from joining 
labor unions or to select a union of his 
own choice. . 

We know that during the past few 
years strikes have been called and pro- 
duction of vital war materials stopped 
because of jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween various labor organizations, and I 
want this legislation to be crystal clear 
that a man who belongs to the C. I. O. 
cannot be fined or put in jail because he 
refuses to become a member of the A. F. 
of L., or vice versa, and that he cannot 
be fined or put in jail because he refuses 
to become a member of either of these 
organizations. 

This amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike very much to 
stop these proceedings for even a mo- 
ment because I know everybody wants to 
get through and go home. We have done 
a good job here so far. I hope we are 
not going to spoil it now. This is just 
another effort to make this bill unpalata- 
ble to the people who are having a strug- 
gle anyway in going along with it. It is 
a slap in the face of labor, that is what it 
amounts to. It is a slap in the face of 
labor. The bill does not require any man 
to join a union, as was said here yester- 
day, and when he answers the call under 
this bill and presents himself for em- 
Ployment he has complied with the act 
and no penalty attaches to him. He can 
refuse to join a union. If he does so he 
cannot be penalized. He has complied 
with this act. 

The legislative counsel has personally 
assured me that that is the law as it is 
written in this bill. Why make it harder 
for men on both sides of the aisle who 
are friendly with labor and who want to 
vote for this bill to go along? I hope we 
will vote this down as we did the Wads- 
worth amendment yesterday and as we 
have done others. Let us pass this bill 
and give the armed services the support 
the Commander in Chief and the Chief 
of Staff and the Admiral of the Fleet say 
they need. They know. Let us give it 
to them. 

Mr, STEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I just observed with a 
great deal of care what our majority whip 
told us about this bill not forcing any 
man to join a union, but if you will just 
flip her around, it does not protect him 
against having to join a union to work 
for his Government, and be subjected to 
the penaities of the bill. That is the an- 
swer to the speech of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. RAMSPECK]. The amend- 
ment by the gentleman from Oklahoma 
to make men their own free agents 
against having to join a union against 
his own will, should by all means be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Riz.ey]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RiIz.LEy) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 185. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis: At the 
end of section 6, page 12, add a new section, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 7. No registrant requested or ordered 
to accept employment under the provisions 
of this act shall be required to join any re- 
ligious, political, fraternal, or labor organiza- 
tion in order to comply with said order or 
request.” 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska on the ground that the amend- 
ment is not germane and on the ground 
that the identical question has already 
been voted upon. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia). The Chair will state that the 
substance of the amendment is along 
the line of other amendments which 
have been considered by the Committee. 
The Chair holds the amendment is in 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment if adopted would guarantee 
to the individual freedom of choice in 
joining or not joining a union if he vol- 
unteered or was ordered to accept em- 
ployment under the provisions of this 
act. I have a profound respect for those 
patriotic unselfish individuals who are 
serving on our local draft boards. I re- 
ceived a telegram which I believe repre- 
sents the sentiment of a great many of 
those boards which says: “This board is 
reticent in classying men into I-A when 
the alternative is a war plant job re- 
quiring union membership. Congress 
should eliminate such requirement for 
full support of the war effort.” If in 
order to increase production, shorten the 
war, and lessen the number of casualties 
it is necessary to require that our citizens 
serve in war jobs, the men of America 
will gladly respond, but we have no right 
to compel them to join any organization 
in order to perform the work that they 
are ordered to do. If the law remains 
that these individuals sent into war jobs 
must join a union you will have done the 
unions a great injustice. You will have 
aroused public sentiment against them. 
You will have done nothing to protect 
the workingman. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CurtTIs], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. . 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Wooprvum of Virginia, chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend 
the Selective Service and Training Act of 
1940, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 107, reported the same 
back to the House without amendment, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SHORT. Emphatically, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: Mr. SHORT 
moves to recommit H. R. 1752 to the 
Committee on Military Affairs for fur- 
ther study. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. © The question is on 
the motion to recommit, 

Mr, SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 183, nays 230, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 8] 
YEAS—183 

Adams Gillie Neely 
Allen, Il. Graham O'Brien, Mich. 
Andersen, Grant, Ind O’Hara 

H. Carl Green O’Konski 
Andresen, Griffiths Outland 

August H. Gross Patterson 
Angell Gwinn, N. Y. Philbin 
Arnold Hagen Phillips 
Auchincloss Hall, Pittenger 
Bailey Edwin Arthur Ploeser 
Barrett,Wyp. Halleck Powell 
Beall Harless, Ariz. Price, Ill. 
Bender Harness, Ind. Rabaut 
Bennett, Mo. Havennher Ramey 
Biemiller Healy Rankin 
Bishop Hedrick Reece, Tenn. 
Biackney Henry Reed, Ml. 
Bolton Hess Reed, N. Y. 
Boren Hill Rees, Kans. 
Bradley, Mich. Hinshaw Rich 
Brehm Hoeven Rizley 
Brown, Ohio- Hoffman Robertson, 
Brumbaugh Holifield N. Dak. 
Buck Holmes, Mass. Robsion, Ky. 
Buffett Holmes, Wash. Rockwell 
Bunker Hook Rodgers, Pa, 
Butler Horan Sadowski 
Byrnes, Wis. Howell Savage 
Campbell Hull Schwabe, Mo. 
Canfield Izac Schwabe, Okla. 
Cannon, Mo, Jenkins Scrivner 
Celler Jennings Shafer 
Chenoweth Jensen Sharp 
Chiperfield Johnson, Ill. Sheridan 
Church Johnson, Ind. Short 
Clason Jones Simpson, Il, 
Clevenger Jonkman Simpson, Pa. 
Coffee Judd Smith, Maine 
Cole, Mo, Kee Smith, Ohio 
Corbett Keefe Smith, Wis. 
Crawford Kelley, Pa. Springer 
Crosser Kelly, tll, Starkey 
Cunningham Kinzer Stefan 
Curtis Kirwan Stevenson 
Dondero Knutson Stockman 
Doyle Landis Sumner, Ill. 
Dworshak Lane Talbot 
Ellis Larcade Talle 
Elisworth Lemke Taylor 
Elsaesser Lesinskl Tibbott 
Elston Lewis Traynor 
Engel, Mich, Ludlow Vorys, Ohio 
Feighan McConnell Vursell 
Fellows McCowen Wasielewski 
Fenton McGlinchey Weichel 
Flood McGregor Weiss 
Fuller McKenzie Welch 
Gardner Madden Wilson 
Gavin Mason Wolcott 
Gearhart Miller, Nebr. Wolfenden, Pa. 
Gerlach Morgan Woodruff, Mich. 
Gillespie . Murphy 
Gillette Murray, Wis. 





NAYS—230 

Abernethy Forand Mundt 
Allen, La. Gallagher Murray, Tenn, 
Anderson, Calif. Gamble Norton 
Anderson, Gathings O’Brien, Ill. 

N. Mex. Geelan O'Neal 
Andrews, Ala. Gibson O’Toole 
Andrews, N. Y. Gifford Pace 
Arends Goodwin Patman 
Baldwin, Md. Gordon Patrick 
Baldwin, N. Y. - Gorski Peterson, Fla. 
Barden Gossett Peterson, Ga. 
Barrett, Pa. Granahan Pfeifer 
Barry Granger Pickett 
Bates, Ky. Grant, Ala. Plumley . 
Bates, Mass. Gregory Poage 
Beckworth Gwynne, Iowa Price, Fila. 
Bell Hale Priest 
Bennet, N. Y. Hall, Quinn, N. Y. 
Bland Leonard W. Rabin 
Bloom Hancock Rains 
Bonner Hand Ramspeck 
Boykin Hare Rando:ph 
Bradley, Pa. Harris Rayfiel 
Brooks Hart Resa 
Brown, Ga. Hartley Richards 
Bryson Hays Riley 
Buckley Hébert Rivers 
Bulwinkle Heffernan Robertson, Va. 
Burch Hendricks Robinson, Utah 
Burgin Herter Roe, Md. 
Byrne, N. Y. Heselton Roe, N. Y. 
Camp Hobbs Rogers, Fla. 
Cannon, Fla. Hoch Rogers Mass. 
Carlson Hope Rooney 
Carnahan Huber Rowdh 
Case, N. J. Jackson Russell 
Case,S Dak. Jarman Ryter 
Chapman Johnson, Calif. Sasscer 
Chelf Johnson, Sheppard 
Clark Luther A. Sikes 
Clements Johnson, Slaughter 
Cochran Lyndon B. Smith, Va. 
Cole, N. Y. Johnson, Okla. Snyder 
Colmer Kean Somers, N. Y. 
Combs Keogh Sparkmai 
Cooley Kerr Spence 
Cooper Kilburn Stewart 
Courtney Kilday Stigler 
Cox King Sullivan 
Cravens Kopplemann Sumners, Tex. 
Curley Kunkel Sundstrom 
D’Alesandro Lanham Taber 
Daughton, Va. Lea Tarver 
Davis LeCompte Thom 
De Lacy LeFevre Thomas, N. J. 
Delaney, Link Thomas, Tex. 

James J. Luce Thomason 
Delaney, Lyle Tolan 

John J. Lynch Torrens 

* Dickstein McCormack Towe 
Dingell McDonough Trimble 
Dirksen McGehee Vinson 
Dolliver McMillan, S.C. Voorhis, Calif. 
Domengeaux McMillen, Ill. Wadsworth 
Doughton, N.C. Mahon Walter 
Douglas, Calif. Maloney Weaver 
Douglas, Ill, Manasco West 
Drewry Mansfield, Tex. Whitten 
Durham Marcantonio Whittington 
Earthman Martin, Iowa Wickersham 
Eberharter Martin Mass. Wigglesworth 
Elliott May Winstead 
Engle, Calif. Merrow Wolverton, N. J. 
Ervin Michener Wood 
Fallon ‘ Miller, Calif. Woodhouse 
Fernandez Mills Woodrum, Va. 
Fisher Monroney Worley 
Flannagan Morrison Zimmerman 
Folger Mott 
NOT VOTING—16 

Cole, Kans. LaFollette Rogers, N. Y. 
Dawson Mansfield, Sabath 
Eaton Mont. Satterfield 
Heidinger Murdock White 
Kearney Norrell Winter 
Kefauver Powers 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Heidinger for, with Mr. Sabath against. 


General pairs: 


Mr. Norrell 
Mr. Rogers 
Mr. Kefauv 


with Mr. Eaton. 
of New York with Mr. Winter. 
er with Mr. Powers. 


Mr. Mansfield of Montana with Mr. Kear- 


ney. 


Mr. Murdock with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 


Mr. White 


with Mr, LaFollette. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; 


and there 


were—yeas 246, nays 167, not voting 16, 


as follows: 


Abernethy 
Adams 
Alien, La. 


Anderson, Calif. 


Anderson, 

N Mex. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. Y. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Bates, Mass. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Buckley 
Bulwinkle 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Cannon, Fia. 
Carlson 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Cochran 
Cole, N. Y. 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 

James J. 
Delaney. 

John J. 
Dickstein 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 


Doughton, N.C. 


Douglas, Calif, 
Douglas, Ill, 
Drewry 
Durham 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Elliott 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Fernandez 
Fisher 


Allen, Ill. 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 

Andresen, 
August H. 


[Roll No. 9} 


YEAS—246 


Flannagan 
Folger 
Forand 
Puller 
Gamble 
Gathings 
Geelan 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Goodwin 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Gregory 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hale 
Hall, 
Leonard W. 
Hancock 
Hand 
Hare 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartley 
Hays 
Healy 
Hébert 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hobbs 
Hoeven 
Holmes, Wash, 
Hope 
Huber 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Judd 
Kean 
Keogh 
Kerr 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
Lanham 
Lea 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Link 
Luce 
Lyle 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McMillan, 8. C. 
McMillen, Il. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Marcantonio 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
May 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morrison 
Mott 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 


NAYS—167 


Arnold 
Bailey 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beall 

Bender 


Norton 
O’Brien, Il. 
O'Hara 
O'Neal 
O'Toole 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Pfeifer 
Pickett 
Piumley 
Poage 
Price, Fla. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y, 
Rabin 
Rains 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 
Resa 
Richards 
Riley 
Rivers 
Rizley 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 
Sasscer 
Sharp 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Siaughter 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder 
Somers, N. Y, 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Stefan 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sullivan 
Summers, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Taille 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Torrens 
Towe 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weaver 
West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
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Bradley, Mich. Halleck O'Brien, Mich. 
Brehm Harless, Ariz. O’Konski 
Brown Ohio Harness, Ind. Cutland 
Brumbaugh Havenner Patterson 
Buck Hedrick Philbin 
Buffett Henry Phillips 
Bunker Hess Pittenger 
Butler Hill P!oeser 
Campbell Hinshaw Powell 
Canfield Hoch Price, Ill. 
Cannon, Mo. Hoffman Rabaut 
Celler Holifield Ramey 
Chenoweth Holmes, Mass. Reece, Tenn, 
Chiperfield Hook Reed, Il. 
Church Horan Reed, N. Y. 
Cievenger Howell Rees, Kans, 
Coffee Hull Rich 

Cole, Mo. Izac Robertson, 
Corbett Jenkins N. Dak. 
Crawford Jennings Robsion, Ky. 
Crosser Jensen Rockwell 
Curley Johnson, Ill. Rodgers, Pa. 
Dondero Johnson,Ind. Sadowski 
Doyle Jones Savage 
Dworshak Jonkman Schwabe, Mo. 
Ellis Kee Schwabe, Okla, 
Elisworth Keefe Scrivner 
Elsaesser Kelley, Pa. Shafer 
E'ston Kelly, Ill. Sheridan 
Engel, Mich. King Short 
Feighan Kinzer Simpson, Ill. 
Fellows Kirwan Simpson, Pa. 
Fenton Knutson Smith, Maine 
Flood Landis Smith, Ohio 
Gallagher Lane Smith, Wis. 
Gardner Larcade Springer 
Gavin Lemke Starkey 
Gearhart Lesinski Stevenson 
Gerlach Lewis Sumner, Ul, 
Gillespie Ludlow Talbot 
Gillette McConnell Tibbott 
Gillie McCowen Traynor 
Graham McDonough Vorys, Ohio 
Granahan McGlinchey Vurseli 
Grant, Ind. McGregor Wasielewski 
Green McKenzie Weichel 
Griffiths Madden Weiss 

Gross Mason Weich 
Gwinn,N. Y. Miller. Nebr. Wilson 
Hagen Morgan Wolcott 
Hall, Murray, Wis. Wolfenden, Pa. 


Edwin Arthur Neely 


Woodruff, Mich. 


NOT VOTING—16 


Cole, Kans. LaFollette Rogers, N. Y. 
Dawson Mansfield, Sabath 
Eaton Mont. Satterfield 
Heidinger Murdock White 
Kearney Norrell Winter 
Kefauver Powers 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Sabath for, with Mr. Heidinger against. 


General pairs: 
Mr. Rogers of New York with Mr. Winter. 


Mr. Norrell with Mr. Eaton. 


the following 


Mr. Mansfield of Montana with Mr. Kearney, 
Mr. Kefauver with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr. Cole of Kansas. 

Mr. White with Mr. LaFollette. 


Mr. GRANAHAN changed his vote from 


yea to nay. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill just passed. 


The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to 





the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Har- 
NEss] and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Reece] be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the REcorp. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
saehusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is nothing 
for tomorrow. I understand there are no 
special orders for tomorrow, and I intend 
to ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I shall object to that 
request, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Then, rather than 
let the gentleman have the privilege of 
objecting, I shall not submit the request. 
The purpose of my statement was to feel 
the gentleman out. 

There is nothing on the program for 
Monday. On Tuesday the farm census 
bill will be considered. Following that 
the consideration of the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill will be in order. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar on Monday next be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM FRIDAY TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns on tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


WALLACE-FOR-PRESIDENT CLUB 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, a 
telegram sent at 4:25 from my home city 
of Hartford, Conn., was received by me 
late this afternoon. It reads as follows: 


In view of Senate action in trying to push 
Henry A. Wallace out of the political picture 
we the undersigned have formed a Wallace- 
for-President Club and are planning to ex- 
tend the organization of such clubs through- 
out the State and Nation. 

Martin Hogan, William Zeman, Joseph 
V. Cronin, John Banks, Daniel 
Howard, Rev. Alfred M. Lambert, 
Irving Atwood, J. B. O’Brien, 
James C. Egan, William Conroy, 
Harry Cooper, Patrick Ward, Henry 
Mitchell, Dr. Allen F, Jackson, 
Harold Conroy, Ben Abrams, 
George David, and others, 
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* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made today a chart of the War 
Production Board showing production. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
from ex-Senator Robert L. Owen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okxla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend the remarks I made in 
the Committee of the Whole today and 
include some brief excerpts, and I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp and include an 
editorial from* the Courier-Journal of 
some days ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
CAMPBELL] be permitted to extend his 
remarks 1n the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two different 
subjects. On one extension I have an 
estimate from the Public Printer that the 
cost will exceed the usual amount by 
$676, but I ask that it be printed never- 
theless. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ex- 
cerpt from the Ladies Home Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and include a 
statement by the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article on rural phase-inverters by Lee 
M. Moore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
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To Mr. Eaton (at the request of Mr. 
Canrietp), for an indefinite time. 

To Mr. KEARNEY (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts, for an indefi- 
nite time, on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, Febru- 
ary 2, 1945, to begin hearings on H. R. 
1362, railroad retiremens bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

156. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a statement to the 
effect that no reservations pursuant to sec- 
tion 13 of the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
858), were made during the calendar year of 
1944; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

157. A letter from the secretary, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., transmitting the an- 
nual report of the directors of the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., for the fiscal year 
1944; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

158. A letter from the president of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co., transmitting a 
report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. 
for the year ended December 31, 1944; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

159. A letter from the president of the 
Washington Railway & Electric Co., trans- 
mitting a report of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co. for the year ended December 
31, 1944; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

160. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting .a report of the esti- 
mated number of pieces of matter mailed 
free of postage under the penalty privileges 
during the quarter ended September 30, 
1944; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

161. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting tabulations sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office showing the withdrawals and 
restorations made under the act of Congress 
entitled “An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to make withdrawals 
of public lands in certain cases,” approved 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 847; 16 U. S. C., sec. 
471; 43 U.S. C., sec. 141 et seq.), for the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1944, through December 
31, 1944; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

162. A letter from the Administrator of the 
Fideral Security Agency, transmitting the 
Annual Report of the United States Public 
Health Service for the fiscal year 1944; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
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163. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a report of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for year 
ended June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

164. A letter from the President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting a request for rein- 
troduction of H. R. 7500, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, a bill to amend section 927 of the 
Code of Law of the District of Columbia, re- 
lating to insane criminals; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. , 

165. A letter from the president of the 
Washington Gas Light Co., transmitting a 
statement of the business of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Co., together with a list of 
stockholders, for the year ended December 
$1, 1944; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, a report of 
a committee was delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BLOOM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
H. R. 689. A bill to enable the Department 
of State, pursuant to its responsibilities un- 
der the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibilities in 
the foreign field; to strengthen the Foreign 
Service permitting fullest utilization of avail- 
able personnel and facilities of other. de- 
partments and agencies and coordination of 
activities abroad of the United States under 
a Foreign Service for the United States uni- 
fied under the guidance of the Department 
of State; with amendment (Rept. No. 51). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions was dis- 
charged from the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 1916) granting an increase 
of pension to Celia A. Chappelle, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXTI, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GERLACH: ' 

H.R. 1920. A bill to amend the World War 
Adjusted .Compensation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 1921. A bill to discharge registrants 
unlawfully inducted into the armed service; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEA: 

H. R. 1922. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
act approved April 13, 1938, as amended, re- 
lating to hops; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 1923. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 20, 1933, so as to eliminate 
financial inability to defray expenses of hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care as a 
prerequisite to obtaining such treatment or 
care in a Veterans’ Administration facility, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1924. A bill to amend section 2 (a) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, relating to eligibility for annuities; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 
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By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 1925. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act (U.S. C., title 49, sec. 3 (1)), 
so as to prohibit the segregation of passen- 
gers on account of race or color; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 1926. A bill to repeal the use tax on 
motor vehicles and boats; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H.R. 1927. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of grave and grave-marker allowances 
for veterans’ burials; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1928. A bill to assure to all persons 
within the District of Columbia full and 
equal privileges of places of public accom- 
modation, resort, entertainment, and amuse- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R.1929. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942 <9 
as to authorize the termination under cer- 
tain conditions of the payment of monthly 
family allowances to class A dependents; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 1930. A bill to provide for the mak- 
ing of loans to veterans, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R.1931. A bill to amend the Interns! 
Revenue Code to allow thé deduction of cer- 
tain circulation expenditures, and expendi- 
tures in defense of or perfecting propert7 
rights or title; to the Committee on Way3 
and Means. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 1932 (by request). A bill to remove 
limitations on time for making application 
for veterans’ benefits; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1933 (by request). A bill to increase 
the compensation or pension for nurse or 
attendant for service-connected disabled, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1934 (by request). A bill to estah- 
lish effective dates of revisions of the schedule 
for rating disabilities, 1938, under Veterans’ 
Regulation No. 3 (a), promulgated under the 
act of March 20, 1933, Public Law No. 2, 
Seventy-third Congress; to the Committee cn 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1935 (by request). A bill to amend 
Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), part 1, para- 
graph 1, to authorize service connection of 
certain disabilities on the basis of aggrava- 
tion; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 1936 (by request). A bill to grant 
pension to World War No. 2 veterans and 
others entitled to war-service-connected rates 
under paragraph 1 of Veterans Regulation No. 
1 (a) as amended, at the same rates as 
granted World War No. 1 veterans for speci- 
fied war-service-connected disabilities; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

H. R. 1937 (by request). A bill to provice 
that the compensation or pension of service- 
connected disabled veterans shall be increased 
by 10 percent of the basic amounts, payable 
for each 5 years of age beginning with the 
fortieth birthday and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H. R. 1938 (by request). A bill to clarify the 
terms “compensation” and “pension” under 
laws administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R.1939 (by request). A bill to increase 
the allowance for burial expenses of deceased 
veterans; to the Commitfee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R. 1940. A bill to incorporate the United 
War Mothers of America, Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 1941. A bill to provide for recognition 
of active-duty members of the Civil Air Patrol 
as veterans of World War No. 2; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 1942. A bill to provide that all sums 
received by the United States from the liqui- 
cation of Government property be applied to 
the reduction of the public debt; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1943. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 1944 (by request). A bill to establish 
uniformity by increasing by 15 percent the 
special awards and allowances fixed by law for 
service-connected disabilities; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H.R. 1945 (by request). A bill to recognize 
service in the land and naval forces per- 
formed on or after September 8, 1939, but 
prior to December 7, 1941, as service per- 
formed during the preseht war; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 1946. A bill relating to contracts be- 
tween Members of Congress and agencies of 
the United States for housing facilities in 
and near the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 1947. A bill to authorize an increase in 
the pay of the chaplain at the United States 
Military Academy while serving under reap- 
pointment for an additional term or terms; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a document of the 
historical statement of the laws enacted and 
the regulations promulgated relating to vet- 
erans and providing for additional copies for 
the use of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. Con. Res. 26. Concurrent resolution to 
terminate the effectiveness of the act of 
January 20, 1942, which established daylight- 
saving time; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.Res.118. Resolution providing addi- 
tional compensation for two floor managers 
cf telephones of the House; to the Committee 
on Accounis. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows; 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of California, memori- 
alizing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact a bill providing for 
universal military training for the youth of 
the country; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resclutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 1948. A bill for the relief of Drapery 
Hardware Manufacturing Co.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 1949. A bill for the compensation of 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Nauity; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R.1950. A bill for the relief of Harry 

Cohen; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRANT of Indiana: 

H.R.1951. A bili for the relief of George H, 

Hines, Jr.; to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 1952. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Brunette; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 1953. A bill for the relief of Adolph 
Pfannenstiehl; to the Committee on Claims, 

H. R. 1954. A bill for the relief of Oscar S, 
Reed; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1955. A bill for the relief of the 
Revere Sugar Refinery; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H.R. 1956. A bill for the relief of Annie M, 
Lannon; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. LEWIS: 

H.R. 1957. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Sable; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R.1958. A bill for the relief of L. A. 

Williams; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 1959. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award 
posthumously, in the name of Congress, a 
Medal of Honor to William Mitchell; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 1960. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Alfred Lewis Cosson, deceased, and 
others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R.1961. A bill for the relief of Floren- 
tine H. Keeler, Harold S. Keeler, and Gene- 
vieve M. Keeler; to the Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 

44. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Jessie 
Lord, Grinnell, Iowa, and members of the 
First Friend’s Church of Grinnell, Iowa, in 
opposition to compulsory peacetime military 
conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

45. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
board of directors of the Alamo National 
Farm Loan Association, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
their opposition to House bill 667 in its pres- 
ent form; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

46. Also, petition of the American Water 
Works Association, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the up- 
grading of their industry in regulatory 
directives, to the position to which by reason 
of its vital functions, and in the public in- 
terest, public water supply service is en- 
titled; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Frivay, Fesruary 2, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who hast given unto the chosen 
representatives of our beloved country 
the sacred and difficult task of serving 
their generation in these days of unpar- 
alleled tragedies, we pray that Thou wilt 
create within their souls a vivid sense of 
Thy presence and power. 

Help us to have a clear understand- 
ing of the problems which confront the 
members of the human family. Give us 
wisdom that we may know how to coun. 
sel them in their perplexities. Make us 


strong and brave that we may be able 
to assuage their sorrows and anxieties. 
Fill us with sympathy and hope that we 
may bring courage to all who are in dis- 
tress and despair. 
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Grant that our hearts may be leagueg 
with Thine in an abiding comradeship 
Make us sensitive and responsive to the 
guidance of Thy Spirit. May we sec, 
to fulfill each appointed task in faith 
and in faithfulness. Hasten the day 
when the ideals of righteousness anq 
peace ‘which we recognize and cherish 
shall become the blessed realities in the 
life of humanity. 

Hear us for the sake of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes. 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr, 


‘Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
‘that the Senate had passed without 
‘amendment a bill of the House of the 


following title: 


H. R. 621. An act to further amend section 
22 of the act apprcved March 4, 1925, entitled 
“An act providing for sundry matters affect- 
ing the naval service, and for other pur- 
poses,” by changing the limitation on the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H. R. 626. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The messag2 also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


8.63. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams; 

S.72. An act for the relief of Antonio Ruiz; 

S.76. An act for the relief of John T. 
Cooper; 

8.77. An act for the relief of Lindon A. 
Long; 

S. 167. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 

S.177. An act for the relief of Oscar Griggs; 

S 184. An act to amend the Social Security 
Act by authorizing the furnishing of wage- 
record information to State unemployment- 
compensation agencies; 

S. 213. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to grant the city of Canton, Ohio, 
for highway purposes only, a strip of land 
situated within the United States naval ord- 
nance plant at Canton, Ohio; 

S.216. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for railway purposes in 
certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, 
a. a 

S. 217. An act to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance 
of a roadway easement to the city of East- 
port, Maine; 

S. 218. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to lease certain lands sittated in 
San Diego County, State of Californij; 

S.219. An act to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of officers 
by the Secretary of the Navy; 

S. 221. An act to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to ac- 
cept decorations and orders tendered them 
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by the Government of the United States of 
razil; 
nS An act for the relief of Galen E. 
Walter; 


s, 294. An act to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish certain 
benefits, services, and supplies to discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of 
any nation allied.or associated with the 
United States in World War No, 2, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 311. An act for the relief of Philip Klein- 
man; 

' Ss 312. An act for the relief of Harriet B. 
Rickards; 

S 314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; 

S 315. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S 317. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S.335. An act for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; and 

S.375. An act to provide for the effective 
administration of certain lending agencies 
of the Federal Government. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. Barx- 
LEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act. of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agency: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

. National Housing Agency. 


THE GEORGE BILL 


Mr. CCCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liameniary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Snveaker, I use 
this means to respectfully call to the at- 
tention cf the Speaker the bill which was 
passed by the Senate yesterday which 
has been messaged to the House. Orig- 
inally it was a bill to separate the loan- 
ing agencies from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. That is not a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The attention of the 
Chair was diverted for a moment. The 
geutleman will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am making a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is cov- 
ering a lot of territory. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Had this bill been 
passed by the Senate as it was reported 
by the Committee on Commerce of the 
Senate there would be absolutely no 
question as to what committee had ju- 
risdiction. I understand there was a 
bill introduced in the House similar to 
the one that was introduced in the Sen- 
ate and that bill was referred to the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
properly so. 

Anyone who understands the effect of 
the Senate amendment, now section 5 of 
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the Senate bill, will fully realize the im- 
portance of the question involved. If 
what has occurred in the past can be 
taken as an indication of the attitude of 
those in charge of the corporations af- 
fected there will certainly be tremendous 
objection. 

I am not, of course, Mr. Speaker, ad- 
dressing myself to the merits of section 
5. I do not know of any Member of the 
House who has been more active in sup- 
porting the Comptroller General. Many, 
many times I have stated that public 
money, no matter how used, should be 
subject to an audit. I merely say this 
to give an indication of my feeling. The 
point that I am making is that taking 
the bill as a whole, section 5 is now the 
most important part of this legislation. 

Let it be remembered the bill intro- 
duced in the House which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency did not contain the language I 
refer to now in section 5 of the Senate 
bill. 

It was during the consideration of the 
bill in the Senate that section 5 was add- 
ed. It is admitted as the bill now stands 
jurisdiction lies with two committees. 
Section 5 provides that the Comptroller 
General shall audit all corporations 
wholly owned by the Government. I do 
not think anyone can state offhand the 
number of those corporations but there 
are well over 50 of them. Now the ques- 
tion of the confirmation of Mr. Wallace 
does not enter into this bill at all as it 
comes to the House. It did in the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, in my opinion, the most 
important part of this bill now is whether 
Government corporations should be au- 
dited by the Comptroller General, rather 
than the part divorcing loaning agencies 
from the Department of Commerce. I 
think it is well known that time and 
again I have urged that Government- 
owned corporations be audited by the 
Comptroller General. I am a member 
of the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, and no one 
can dispute that jurisdiction undoubt- 
edly lies with that committee insofar as 
section 5 is concerned. If my contention 
is correct that the audit feature is the 
most important part of the bill, then it 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures. 

My purpose in taking the floor is to 
urge the Speaker to give careful con- 
sideration to section 5 of the bill, and I 
express the hope that the Committee 
on Expenditures will not be bypassed, 
but that the bill will be referred to that 
committee. 

I also want to call attention to the 
fact that the Senate bill originally was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate and not to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which consid- 
ered the R. F. C. legislation. I appeal 
to the Speaker to give careful consid- 
eration to the arguments I have ad- 
vanced. I insist the most important 
part of that bill as far as the House is 
concerned is section 5. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield if permitted 
by the Speaker. 


Mr. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
have scme amendments that I hope will 
be attached to this legislation. For in- 
stance, the alteration of section 1 of the 
War Manpower Act gives the President 
the power to shift agencies around. I 
believe that, under the present condi- 
tions, needs attention. Also the ques- 
tion of auditing, in which the gentleman 
is interested. Could the gentleman’s 
committee handle both of those subjects? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I know the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures as constituted is 
fully able to handle this subject or any 
other that comes within its jurisdiction. 
We have many capable members on the 
committee. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I ap- 
preciate how capable the members are, 
but the auestion is whether you cou'd 
cancel that power of the President to 
shuffi2 the bureaus. Did that come from 
the gentleman’s committee in the first 
place? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It did not. That 
matters not. For instance, the original 
bill which was acted upon in the Senate 
yesterday came from the Committee on 
Commerce in the Senate, but the origi- 
nal loaning agencies legislation caine 
from, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of that body. The reason, as 
expressed on the floor, was that there 
was more commerce involved than there 
was banking. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that we take the bill up now for 
consideration by the House and not 
bother with any committee? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I certainly will not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not 
recognize the gentleman for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. RANKIN. The whole thing is out 
of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The Speaker, who is 
in control, did not say I was out of order. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It matters not to me 
what the gentleman says. The gentle- 
man is not running the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know I am not. 
not trying to do so. 

Mr.COCHRAN. Ifthe gentleman had 
listened to me at the outset, he would 
have heard me say that I was seeking the 
floor in order to bring the matter to the 
attention of the Speaker. I am attempt- 
ing to state my reasons for making a 
parliamentary inquiry, which I will do if 
it is necessary to get an expression from 
the Chair. Iam sure the Speaker fully 
understends my purpose and is in a posi- 
tion to answer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] has had the floor 
to propound some questions to the Chair. 

Mr. RANKIN. And I made the point 
of order that the gentleman did not pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
have to assume this is a parliamentary 
inquiry in order to answer the gentle- 
man’s questions. The gentleman from 
Missouri on yesterday raised this ques- 
tion and the Chair has considered the 
matter. 

Two bills have been introduced by 
Members of the House relating to the 
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same subject of removing these loaning 
egencies from the Department of Com- 
merce. Those bills have been referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Of course, the Chair intends, after going 
over this matter, to refer this matter to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
It is up to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to drop out any sections 
they desire or for the House to do it after 
the bill is reported to the House. 

The Chair now refers the Senate bill 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I always abide by the 
decision of the Chair and that settles the 
matter so far as I am concerned. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BIEMILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
two resclutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the con- 
clusion of any other special orders for 
today I may be permitted to speak for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
address by the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. HorrMan] I may be permitted to 
address the House for 15 minutes this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a letter from O. J. 
Fox, president, Welfare Federation, Inc., 
of Oklahoma City, Okla., and also a copy 
of H. R. 1831. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have been interested in 
simplifying the procedure of old-age as- 
sistance to where the recipients could 
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receive an equalized pension and elimi-« 
nate excessive rigid investigations. 

On January 23 the entire eight Mem- 
bers of Congress from Oklahoma met 
and considered H. R. 605, which I intro- 
duced on January 3, and growing out of 
this meeting were two amendments, Af- 
ter rewriting the bill to include the two 
amendments, I reintroduced the bill on 
January 29 and it is now known as H. R. 
1831. 

Hon. O. J. Fox, president of the Wel- 
fare Federation, Inc., the old-age-pen- 
sion organization of Oklahoma, met 
with us and discussed the proposed 
amendments at length and was in com- 
plete agreement with the provisions of 
this measure. At this point I wish to 
insert a letter I received from Mr. Fox 
dated January 31, 1945, which is as fol- 
lows: 

WELFARE FEDERATION, INC., 

Oklahoma City, Okla., January 31, 1945. 
Hon. Paut STEWART, 

New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DraR CONGRESSMAN STEWART: I have been 
directed by the State executive board of the 
Welfare Federation, Inc., of Oklahoma, to 
write to you in regard to H. R. 1831, the old- 
age-pension bill which you introduced in the 
House of Representatives on January 29, 
1945. 

The State executive board and myself wish 
to compliment you and the entire Oklahoma 
delegation for your action in behalf of this 
legislation. We endorse the bill under the 
auspices of the Old-Age Pension Organiza- 
tion of Oklahoma and feel that this is timely 
legislation, inasmuch as it would be a great 
advantage to the older people of this Nation 
and a great relief to the manpower shortage 
now existing. 

Your bill will pay all the old people the 
same amount throughout the Nation and 
it will also eliminate the case-worker system, 
making it possible for this great army of 
case workers and associated employees to 
accept war jobs and also making it permis- 
sible for thousands of elder people to accept 
part-time jobs without interfering with their 
old-age-assistance checks. 

Senator ELMER THomas, of Oklahoma, in- 
troduced a companion bill, which is identical 
to H. R. 1831, in the Senate and this bill is 
numbered S. 436. 

May we, therefore, urge you and the Con- 
gress to pass this legislation at the very 
earliest moment? 

Your friend, 
WELFARE FEDERATION, INC., 
O. J. Fox, President. 


H.R. 1831, in brief, provides for an 
equalized pension to be received on the 
first of the month by each eligible old 
person. To be eligible for this pension, 
a person must be 65 years of age and a 
citizen of the United States. The only 
provisions to qualify for a pension under 
this measure are that a man and wife 
cannot earn more than $1,200 jointly 
per annum and a single beneficiary can- 
not earn more than $750, in addition 
to assistance. A married couple can 
own and possess up to $15,000 in capital 
assets and a single beneficiary up to 
$10,000. In addition to the pension with 
the above limitations, a burial fund of 
not less than $100 and not more than 
$150 is provided for each old person who 
dies while receiving this pension. 

We feel that not only the old-age 
recipients but the businessmen are in 
agreement with this sound old-age pen- 
sion program, The businessman can in- 
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telligently extend credit to a recipient 
when he knows that the recipient wij) 
receive a certain sum on the first of-each 
month. 

We believe it is universally understood 
that old-age pensions or assistance are 
here to stay and the elimination of all 
red tape is far more satisfactory be. 
cause: First. It removes the fears of the 
aged of rigid investigations; second, it 
makes possible the expression of free 
thought as every American citizen 
should enjoy; third, it provides for a line 
of credit in a case of emergency such as 
illness or a death in the family; fourth, 
it gives the satisfaction of being able to 
earn a livelihood to supplement the pen- 
sion to where a person can continue to 
live and enjoy life by the same high 
standards they did prior to becoming 
eligible for old-age assistance; fifth, 
aside from the great benefits derived 
under this law, it will aid very materially 
the manpower shortage by permitting 
old people to work and by freeing many 
case workers to enter war plants. 

While this bill amends the social se- 
curity law which is very voluminous, it 
is more or less understood by the entire 
citizenship to where all who read and 
study it will know it provides for an 
equalized old-age pension eliminating all 
red tape. It goes without saying that 
the passage of this measure will not 
strike from the rolls a single old person 
now receiving assistance. The bill is as 
follows: 

H. R. 1831 
A bill to equalize State old-age assistance 
payments and to provide burial al!owances 
under title I of the Social Security Act 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, no payments shall 
be made by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
any State under title I of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, unless the State plan for 
old-age assistance provides that the only 
limitations with respect to eligibility for old- 
age assistance are (1) an age requirement of 
not more than 65 years, (2) United States 
citizenship, (3) a residence requirement com- 
plying with the provisions of such title I, 
and (4) net income from sources other than 
old-age assistance, pensions, retirement pay, 
Government disability compensation, or simi- 
lar payments for man and wife of $1,200 per 
annum or single beneficiary of $750 per 
annum, as reported in previous year’s Fed- 
eral income-tax report; and/or capital assets 
of more than $15,000 for man and wife, 
and/or $10,000 for single beneficiary, same to 
be appraised at its fair cash value. Such 
old-age-assistance payments within such 
State shall be equal in amount for every 
person eligible therefor, and shall be made 
by check to be received by every eligible per- 
son at his or her post-office address on the 
first day of each calendar month. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 2 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, is amended (1) by 
striking out the word “and” before “(8)”, 
and (2) by inserting before the pericd at 
the end thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: ‘(9) provide for the payment of not 
less than $100 nor more than $150 for burial 
and funeral expenses (including preparation 


' of the body) of each individual who dies 


while receiving old-age assistance under such 
plan; and (10) to provide that (A) any per- 
son claiming old-age assistance who is re- 
ceiving any pension, retirement pay, Govern- 
ment disability compensation, or similar pay- 
ments aggregating an amount equal to or 
greater than the amount of old-age assistance 
claimed by him shall not be entitled to any 
such old-age assistance; and (B) any person 
claiming old-age assistance who is receiving 
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any pension, retirement pay, Government dis- 
ability compensation, or similar payments 
aggregating an amount less than the amount 
of old-age assistance claimed by him shall 
be entitled under this act to the amount by 
which such old-age assistance exceeds the 
ageregate amount of such pension, retire- 
ment pay, Government disability compensa- 
tion, or similar payments.” 

(b) Section 6 of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“and money payments for the burial and 
funeral expenses of such individuals.” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr, MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
in the REecorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. MicHENER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands that Mr. James G. Futon, of 
Pennsylvania, is present and ready to 
take the oath of office. 

Mr. FULTON appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend my remarks, and 
to include a letter and a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
this entire country, and especially in the 
dairy regions all over the United States, 
men who are operating dairies are won- 
dering what they are going to do with 
their herds. It looks as if they are going 
to have to sell them because you cannot 
use inexperienced men, either in the 
feeding or milking of the dairy herd. 
You must have experienced help. 

The selective service in most of our 
States continues taking farm operators 
and farm laborers without regard to the 
Tydings amendment. 

I shall include as a part of my remarks, 
and I hope you will read them, a resolu- 
tion from the Denver Milk Producers, 
Inc., together with a letter that came 
with the resolution. 

(The letter and resolution referred to 
follow:) 

DENVER MILK PRODUCERS, INC., 
Denver, Colo., January 31, 1945, 
Hon. WILLIAM HILL, 
Representative, United States 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE HILL: In connection 
with our telegrams regarding  selective- 
service activities, I am attaching herewith 
a copy of the resolution passed at the State- 
wide dairy meeting held in Denver on Mon- 
day of this week. 

I have discussed the situation with 
Lieutenant Colonel Mowry at the State 
selective service office and he informs me 
that while the Tydings amendment does 
exempt essential agricultural workers until 
Satisfactory replacements can be secured, 
they cannot live up to the law because they 
have a letter from the Commander in Chief 
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advising that the young men are needed 
more for armed services than for the produc- 
tion of food. For this reason they are going 
to have to draft the young men. 

What few young men we have left on our 
dairy farms are the ones that are doing the 
milking and there are no replacements for 
them. The first sale we have now adver- 
tised as a direct result of the drafting of farm 
boys will be held next Tuesday, February 
6, when 55 dairy cattle will be sold. The 
taking of this young man, Harry Williams 
by name, leaves a 240-acre irrigated farm to 
be operated by the father, who is past 60, 
and a girl, 12, and another one, 16. They 
expect to carry on and do what they can 
with the farm but must sell the herd. 

Every day I get new calls from mefi who 
will sell their herds if the orders now in 
effect are carried out. Most of these boys 
have had their physicals and are waiting for 
reclassification now, so it is not yet too late 
to save a great many of our essential milkers, 
With a large number of sales and the agri- 
cultural shortage of farm help, it can mean 
only one thing, and that is the slaughter 
of a great number of our dairy cattle, and 
it will be years before they can be replaced. 

I hope something can be done in Wash- 
ington to get some different instructions out 
to our local boards as we are going to lose 
our young men unless something more is 
done. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
DENVER MILK PRODUCERS, 
W. C. Moore, Manager, 


INC., 


Resolution passed at Colorado State-wide 
dairy meeting held at Shirley-Savoy Hotel 
in Denver, Colo., January 29, 1945 


After giving due consideration to the need 
of ycung men to make up the armed forces 
of the United States and the fact that such 
young men between the ages of 18 and 26 
who are still left on dairy farms are the 
only efficient milkers left, and further draft- 
ing of men in this age group will seriously 
reduce the supply of dairy products and must 
force the sale of dairy cattle for slaughter 
and further, dairy products now being pro- 
duced do not meet the present needs of the 
armed forces, civilians, and our allies, and 
the extensive slaughter of dairy cattle will 
result in a shortage of dairy products for 
many years to come. Land may be left idle 
without the loss of the land but it takes 
years to replace a milk cow. Some pro- 
ducers, due to intensive patriotism, will not 
intercede in their own behalf. The Tydings 
amendment was passed not to protect agri- 
eulture but to insure the production of es- 
senticl food to win the war and write the 
peace: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That this State-wide meeting of 
producers and processors of dairy products 
in the State of Colorado demand that the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective Service 
Act be cbserved to the letter insofar as it 
pertains to milkers; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded 
to President Roosevelt, Major General Her- 
shey, Senators Johnson and Millikin, and the 
four United States Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I just made and to also ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
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my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address delivered by me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


SERVICEMEN’S SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1945 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a bill I 
introduced to give certain benefits under 
the Social Security Act to widows and 
orphans of veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced for 
the benefit of the veterans of World War 
No. 2, their widows, and children, a bill 
entitled “Servicemen’s Social Security 
Act of 1845” which gives insurance credit 
to veterans of World War No. 2 under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
vision of the Social Security Act. The 
benefits under the act are in addition to 
benefits from the United States Veterans 
Administration. This is a bill that has a 
great deal of merit and I trust it will 
pass unanimously. The bill is as fol- 
lows: 


A bill to amend title II of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, by giving insurance 
credits under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors ‘nsurance provisions of that act for 
military service, by providing for adjust- 
ment of benefits received under such title 
in certain cases, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That title II of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, is further 
amended by adding the following: 


“CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


“Sec. 210. For the purposes of this title, 
each individual in the active military or 
naval service of the United States shall be 
deemed to have been paid wages of $160 for 
employment in and for any calendar month 
or any part thereof of active service after 
September 16, 1940, not counting for a 
calendar year, that part of any wages deemed 
to have been paid to him under this section 
which, when added to any other wages paid 
to him during such year, exceeds $3,000: 
Provided, however, That this provision shall 
not apply to such individuals who receive 
credit for such service under the Railroad 


* Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, or the 


Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended, as 
may be provided in regulations of the Board 
after consultation with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


“APPROPRIATIONS IN LIEU OF EMPLOYER’s AND 
EMPLOYEE'S TAX 


“Sec. 211. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time to the trust 
fund amounts equal to the sum of (a) the 
product of all wages deemed to have been 
paid under section 210, multiplied by the 
current rate of the tax imposed_on employees 
under the Federal Insurance Contributions 
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Act, as amended; and (b) the product of all 
such wages multiplied by the current rate of 
the tax imposed on employers under that act. 


“DEATH BEFORE PASSAGE OF THE ACT 

“Sec. 212. (a) Upon the filing of an appli- 
cation within such period as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board, benefits payable with 
respect to the death of any individual which 
are based upon wages deemed to have been 
paid under section 210 shall be payable to 
persons entitled thereto as of the date of the 
death of any such individual who died prior 
to the date of enactment cf the Servicemen’s 
Social Security Act of 1945. 

“(b) In the case of any benefit to which 
an individual became entitled prior to the 
date of enactment of the Servicemen’s Social 
Security Act of 1945, the amount of such 
benefit for any month may be recomputed to 
include wages credited under section 210 if 
such recomputation would increase the 
amount of the benefit payable to such in- 
dividual. 

“ADJUSTMENT OF DUPLICATE BENEFITS 


“Sec. 213. (a) Where, for any month which 
occurs after the date of enactment of the 
Servicemen’s Social Security Act of 1945— 

“(1) A benefit under section 202 (a) anda 
Federal noncontributory benefit are payable 
to an individual for the same month by rea- 
son of his retirement, disability, or old age; cr 

“(2) A benefit under subsection (b) or (c) 
of section 202 and a Federal noncontributory 
benefit are payable to a wife or child for 
the same month by reason of the retirement, 
disability, or old age of the individual with 
respect to whose wages the benefit under this 
title is payable; or 

“(3) A benefit under subsection (c), (d), 
(e), or (f) of section 202 and a Federal non- 
contributory benefit are payable to a child, 
widow, or parent for the same month by 
reason of the death of the individual with 
respect to whose wages the benefit under this 
title is payable; 
the benefit payable under this title for such 
month shall be adjusted in accordance with 
the following provisions of this section: 

“(b) (1) If the benefit payable under this 
title is greater than the Federal noncon- 
tributory benefit, the benefit payable under 
this title shall be reduced by an amcunt 
equal to one-half the Federal noncontribu- 
tory benefit. 

(2) If the benefit payable under this title 
is equal to or less than the Federal norcon- 
tributory benefit, the benefit payable under 
this title shall be reduced by one-half. 

“(c) The adjustment uncer this section 
shall be made after any reduction or increase 
under section 203 except that no benefit or 
total of benefits under section 202, payable 
for a month with respect to an individual’s 
wages, shall, prior to any deductions under 
subsection (d). (e), or (h) of section 203, 
be less than $10. The adjustment under this 
section shall be prior to any adjustment un- 
der section 204. Adjustments under this sec- 
tion shall not be affected by deductions from, 
or adjustments or other temporary modifica- 
tions of, or delay in the payment of, any Fed- 
eral noncontributory benefit. 

“(d) If a Federal noncontributory bene- 
fit is payable on other than a monthly basis 
(including a benefit payable in a lump sum 
or on a commuted basis) adjustment of 
benefits under this section, in accordance 
with regulations of the Board, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as practicable the adjust- 
ments prescribed in subsection (b). 

“(e) No adjustment under this section 
shall be made in any benefit to which an in- 
dividual had become entitled before the date 
of enactment of the Servicemen’s Social S2- 
curity Act of 1945 which shall reduce such 
benefit to an amount less than the benefit 
payable before such date. 

“FURNISHING OF INFORMATION 


“Sec. 214. Any department or agency of 
the Federal Government shall, at the re- 
quest of the Board, furnish such information 
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with respect to individuals in the active 
military or naval service of the United States 
as may be necessary for the purposes of 
this title. 
“DEFINITION 

“Sec, 215. The term ‘noncontributory ben- 
efit’ means a cash benefit, allowance, annu- 
ity, or compensation (including payments 
under any workmen’s compensation law) 
payable by reason of the past employment 
or services of any individual, under any law 
or plan of the United States, or any Terri- 
tory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or any political subdivision or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing, creating a 
system of such payments to individuals (in- 
cluding payments made under any such law 
or plan by private insurance carriers), if with 
respect to such individual the benefit sys- 
tem is supported without direct and sub- 
stantial contributions by wage earners.” 

NAME OF ACT . 


Sec. 2. This Act shall be known as the 
“Servicemen’s Social Security Act of 1935.” 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
include a resolution and two statements. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reouest of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? °®° 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ack unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and include an 
article by Miles Hollister, of Altcona, 
Pa., appearing in the March 1845 issue 
of the American riagazine_ entitled 
“Careers for G. I. Joes.” 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the article referred to will 
require one and one-fourth pages of the 
RecorD, the cost of which will be $65. 
I ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the cost I be permitted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD and include therein the article 
referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speeker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and include a 


. letter from a constituent. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman. from 
Texas? " 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore. 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp in two instances: in 
one to include a resolution from my own 
town, and in the other to include some 
advice concerning assistance to the re- 
turned servicemen in cur own county, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day, and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE MEDAL 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to inform the Members 
of the House that day before yesterday I 
introduced a bill authorizing the award 
in the name of the Congress by the Selec- 
tive Service Board of a Selective Service 
Medal to be presented to each uncom- 
pensated civilian employee in the Selec- 
tive Service System; in other words, the 
members of the selective service and ap- 
peal boards throughout the country. 
This will be an appropriate, suitable 
medal and certificate awarded to them 
for one of the most patriotic services in 
connection with this war. 

I am also introducing today a bill to in- 
corporate the veterans of World War No. 
2 at their request. I will introduce on 
Monday a resolution which will direct the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy to design and authorize a na- 
tional military service medal for World 
War No. 2, an appropriate replica colored 
ribbon, and a similarly designed clasp, 
which may be worn by every honorably 
discharged serviceman of World War No. 
2 and which could be pinned on rather 
than placed in the lapel buttonhole. 


AMENDMENT TO CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have. today introduced a bill- to extend 
certain benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to employees with not 
less than 5 years’ service who are volun- 
tarily separated from the service. 

Under the existing civil-service law, 
an employee who has served for a total 
period of more than 5 years and before 
becoming eligible for retirement—that is, 
has served 30 years and is 60 years of 
age, or 15 years and is 62 years of age— 
becomes involuntarily separated from 
the service, is paid a deferred annuity 
beginning at the age of 62 years if he had 
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less than 30 years of service—and at 60 
vears of age otherwise—computed under 
whichever of the three plans of calcula- 
tion will pay the largest annuity: 

Plan 1. Thirty dollars for each year of 
service times years of service not exceed- 
ing 30, plus the amount in the retire- 
ment fund times the age factor for the 
age at the beginning of the annuity pay- 
ments. 

Plan 2. Average salary—5 consecutive 
years, not to exceed $1,600—times years 
of service—not to exceed 30—divided 
by 40. 

Plan 3. Average salary—5 consecutive 
years—times the years of service—not to 
exceed 35—divided by 70. 

Careful reading of the record discloses 
no good reason-why the operation of 
plan 3, which is the more liberal treat- 
ment afforded higher-salaried employees, 
adopted under Public Law 411, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and limited to vclyn- 
tary separation should be limited to one 
group. It ought to apply whether sepa- 
ration is voluntary or involuntary. 

A great deal of discrimination has 
grown up during the war period because 
of this provision and the law should be 
amended so fhat voluntary as well as in- 
voluntary separations from the service 
should be permitted to compute the re- 
tigement under the one of the three plans 
which will pay the largest annuity. 

If this is not done, employees who 
have stood by the old-line agencies in 
their positions of responsibility for which 
their experience and training have made 
them irreplaceable, are discriminated 
against as compared with those em- 
ployees who by resignation or reemploy- 
ment or by transfer took. other jobs, 
usually at higher salaries, especially in 
war agencies. These employees will at 
or before the termination of the war, as 
the need for their work diminishes, be 
involuntarily separated from their jobs 
and thus have the option of retiring un- 
der the annuity plan which pays them 
the largest annuity, whereas the em- 
ployee who remained with the old-line 
agency has no such option under existing 
law. 

It would seem advisable to correct this 
situation now. Many employees now in 
old-line agencies not yet at retirement 
age would be very pleased to resign their 
positions and make jobs for returning 
servicemen providing they could do so on 
the same basis of selecting the retire- 
ment plan giving them the highest an- 
nuity as is now afforded to those per- 
sons employed by the war agencies. Un- 
der such conditions no annuity would be 
paid to these individuals until they at- 
tained the age of 60 or 62, depending 
upon the years of service, and there 
would be none of the opprobrium at- 
tached to such a plan of creating jobs 
for war veterans as is attached to the 
plan currently being discussed of per- 
mitting Government employees to retire 
after 30 years of service regardless of 
age. Under this latter plan persons 
would be drawing large annuities from 
the Government at the age of perhaps 
50 and holding another nongovern- 
mental job from which they are simul- 
taneously drawing income. This would 
cause much criticism. Voluntary retire- 





ment of persons who have the means to 
support themselves until they are 62 
years of age could very well create an 
equivalent number of jobs without hav- 
ing any of the criticism which would be 
attached to this other plan. 

I believe that after you have examined 
the bill and have become familiar with 
its objectives, you will agree that it is 
fair and equitable and ought to be 
passed. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
placed on the Committee on Printing of 
the House, which committee has charge 
of the printing of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD. The CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD is supposed to be a true and cor- 
rect proceeding of the things that tran- 
spire here on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate of the 
United States. From the standpoint of 
the reporters of debates of the House, it 
is absolutely correct, I believe, but when 
we get permission to revise and extend 
our remarks we delete many of the 
things that have been said here on the 
floor. Members sometimes try to find 
out what another Member said the day 
before. I looked for some of those re- 
marks today in the Recorpb, and they 
are not there. I believe that when a man 
stands on the floor of the House and 
makes a statement condemning the fight 
or work bill and calls it in terms most 
everything that he can conceivably think 
cf as not being sound and sensible legis- 
lation and yet says that he is going to 
vote for it, that he should not be per- 
mitted to delete those remarks from the 
ReEcorD. I think they should remain in 
the ReEcorD of that day. I hope that the 
Members, when they make statements 
of that kind, ought to be honest enough 
with themselves to leave them in’ the 
RecorD so that the public can see just 
what happens here on the floor. We as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives should be recorded as we talk. If 
we make an error, correct it. I person- 
ally want my people to know how I talk, 
I want them to know just how I feel 
about legislation. I do not want to be 
forced to vote against my convictions by 
my party or by any group. If I do, I 
want the public to know it, and I will let 
them know it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorD 
and include a group of short resolutions 
dealing with educational post-war plan- 
ning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp and incluge a brief 


* editorial. 


The SPEAKER. Is there oPFection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


HAWAIIAN ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 1808) to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct 
certain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe 
lines in Pear] Harbor, T. H. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Hawaii? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
has this measure been considered in the 
Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. This bil] was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs and was to have been 
taken up Monday on the Consent Cal- 
endar. However, inasmuch as consid- 
eration of the measures on that calen- 
dar has been postponed, at the sugges- 
tion of the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I submitted the re- 
quest that this measure be taken up 
today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
What is the urgency for its passage? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. The construc- 
tion of the power plant that will fol- 
low the enactment of this legislation 
is essential to the operation of the 
military establishment on the island of 
Oahu. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is it 
a contribution to the war effort? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Very definitely. 

Mr. VINSON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man briefly exnlain what this bill is? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. This bill grants 
an easement to the Hawaiian Electric 
Co. to enable it to draw salt water out 
of Pearl Harbor. The salt water will be 
returned after it has been used in gen- 
erating electric power. The easement 
allows it also to run a pipe line into 
Pearl Harbor for the purpose of moving 
fuel oil into its plant. This is one of 
three plants that the company operates. 
This particular plant is adjacent to Pearl 
Harbor itself. The measure provides 
every possible safeguard to the public 
interest, and subjects the pipe lines and 
easements to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman consider this legislation vital? 
That is, it could not come up on Mon- 
day? The gentleman thinks it ought 
to come up today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The call of the 
Consent Calendar on Monday has been 
dispensed with. The gentleman has 
conferred with me and with the minority 
leader. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The 
thinks it is urgent? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Yes. 
He would have to wait 2 weeks before 
the bill could be considered on the Con- 
sent Calendar, and that would be quite 


gentleman 
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a delay. I think the urgency is enough 
to justify eonsidering the bill at this 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman con- 
sulted both the majority and minority 
leaders? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is a good thing 
we stayed in session today. That is the 
only point I want to make. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has established plausibility. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am glad this is 
to be an American pipe line into Pearl 
Harbor at this time and not a Japanese 
pipe line. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the Delegate from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted. etc., That the right is hereby 
granted to the Hawaiian Electric Co., Ltd., a 
Hawaiian corporation, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate 
intake and discharge ditches and tunnels for 
the purpose of taking salt water from and 
discharging it into Pearl Harbor, Oahu, 
T. H., and to lay, maintain, and operate 
oil pipe lines from ship’s moorings to 
the company’s properties at Waiau, Ewa, 
said Oahu, in the area in Pearl Harbor be- 
tween the southern boundaries of the com- 
pany’s presently owned properties at said 
Waiau as shown on the company’s map 
W-1614, dated September 26, 1940, filed in 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the minus 20-foot contour line in Pearl Har- 
bor, the said area being contained on the east 
by a line running from the easternmost point 
of the said southern boundaries, the coordi- 
nates of which point are one thousand six 
hundred and twenty-five and thirty-four one- 
hundredths feet south and six thousand nine 
hundred and forty-two one-hundredths feet 
east, referred to Government survey triangu- 
lation stat‘on Ewa Church, in a true southerly 
direction, and on the west by a line running 
from the westernmost point on said southern 
boundaries, the coordinates of which point 
are one thousand five hundred and eight and 
forty one-hundredths feet south and five 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-six and 
seventy one-hundredths feet east, referred to 
Government survey triangulation station Ewa 
Church, in a true southerly direction, subject 
to the restriction that such ditches, tunnels, 
and pipe lines shall be constructed, main- 
tained, and operated in such manner as not 
to interfere with navigation or Government 
use of such area: Provided, That the location 
and plans of the ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe 
lines are submitted to and approved by the 
Secretary of the Navy before construction is 
commenced: And provided further, That this 
grant is subject to the right of the Secretary 
of the Navy, from time to time, to require the 
company to relocate within said area at its 
own expense such tunnels, ditches, and pipe 
lines, and to alter and deepen such ditches 
and to alter and lower the level of tunnels 
and pipe lines when such is necessary in his 
judgment for the purpose of improving navi- 
gation or Government use of such area, 


he bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
THE LATE FRANCIS J. SEIBERLING 
Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 


* announce the passing of a former Mem- 


ber of this House who was a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman. I refer to Hon. 
Francis J. Seiberling, of Akron, Ohio. 
He served in the Seventy-first and Sev- 
enty-second Congresses. Those who 
were here at that time will remember him 
as a very capable and kindly gentleman. 

I want to say for him that his great 
position of worth and esteem in this life 
was not attained by reason of his work 
as a Congressman. He was one of the 
outstanding industrialists in the State of 
Ohio. He had done something which I 
presume is the ambition of every normal 
man, that is, to be a power in his own 
community. When I say a power I do not 
mean a political power nor a financial 
rower, but a power in the hearts and 
minds of the people who knew him. He 
was loved best and thought of best by 
those who knew him best. When a per- 
son is respected by those who know him 
best he usually is worthy of respect. I 
am grieved to announce the passing of 
this very distinguished gentleman. He 
was a friend that I shall miss. When I 
chanced to be in Akron I called on him 
if Icould do so. He was always gracious 
and courteous and continued to manifest 
a keen interest in national affairs and 
especially in the happenings in Congress. 
I hope that other Members of Congress 
who are here present will take this op- 
portunity to speak a few words on the life 
and character of this splendid gentle- 
man, 

On behalf of the Ohio Congressmen 
now Members of this House, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, I extend to Mr. 
Seiberling’s family our most profound 
sympathy. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Seiberling was not 
as a Member of this distinguished body. 
However, I Knew him as a charitable 
man, and as a member of the board of 
trustees of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity at Cumberland Gap, Tenn. He was 
one of the men who helped to endow that 
university, which allowed the poor boys 
who were the residual legatees of Davy 
Crockett and Daniel Boone to secure an 
education. Mr. Seiberling gave not only 
his money but most of his time to edu- 
cating and bringing out the character of 
these young people of that mountain 
area. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret, of course, as all who knew him do, 
the passing of Mr. Seiberling. I served 
with him two terms in the House. He 
Was an unusual man. He was a man of 
wealth, a typical businessman who had 
made his mark as such. Yet in every 
respect he was a friend of mankind, who 
devoted his life to doing as much good 
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as he could. He served well. He made 
his contribution to good government and 
human happiness. He had the respect 
and confidence of us all. The State of 
Ohio has lost a good man in the passing 
of Mr. Seiberling. ° 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. ‘ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to serve here for two terms with 
Mr. Seiberling. I knew him well. We 
had many conversations together in our 
offices and in committee. He was a gen- 
tleman of the highest type, thinking of 
the things that were best for the country 
at large and for the State of Ohio and 
for his constituents. He was ever zeal- 
ous in trying to do something for the 
unfortunates of this country who are un- 
able to take care of themselves. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Seiberling was one of the 
finest men I have ever known. It was 
a great pleasure to have the privilege of 
his association while he was in the 
House. We mourn his passing. We be- 
lieve, and I know that I do, if we couid 
follow in the footsteps of a man like Mr. 
Seiberling it would be a great honor and 
a great privilege. He served this Na- 
tion well. He will be missed by all. This 
country needs more men like Mr. Seiber- 
ling. He will be greatly missed. His 
good deeds will always live in the hearts 
of his people. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with all colleagues who were privi- 
leged to serve in this body with Mr. Sei- 
berling some years back, I am made sad 
at the news of his passing. The world 
is better for Francis Seiberling having 
lived in it. The House is better for the 
services he rendered here. In his pass- 
ing we have lost a fine American. I re- 
member him particularly well because 
of his modesty and retiring nature. Only 
today did I learn that he had devoted a 
large part of his great wealth to pro-: 
moting the welfare of the underprivi- 
leged. He was not one to.talk about his 
good deeds. In common with all the 
Members of this House I hope that his 
spirit will find the rest that it so richly 
deserves. 


FREEING OF AMERICAN PRISONERS FROM 
JAPANESE PRISON CAMPS 


Mr.PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
I express the sentiment of every Member 
of the House when I stand here in this 
1 minute to say how deeply thrilled we 
all are over the heroic action of the group 
of Rangers on Luzon Island in freeing 
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American prisoners who had been held 
since the fall of the Philippines. I know 
it has been a great thrill for all of Amer- 
‘eq. We can see the real meaning of 
liberation when it comes to the libera- 
tion of our own heroic men who have 
been held prisoners for so long. We be- 
lieve that the might of America will 
march forward until complete liberation 
ccmes at a very early date. The day is 
not far distant when the Stars and 
Stripes will wave once more over Manila. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, I understand, made some re- 
marks a short time ago about a Member 
who had been active in attempting to 
amend the bill on yesterday, had voted 
in favor of the bill, and had explained 
why. I wonder if the gentleman had 
reference to me? Just on the chance 
that he did, I would like to say to him 
that last night when the debate was 
over I was simply so tired I felt I did 
not have the strength to go over my last 
speech. I, therefore, held that speech 
out of the Recorp last night. It will 
be in the Recorp today rnd it, of course, 
will be in the permanent ReEcorp. If tke 
gentleman will look in the daily Recorp 
he will find where I was granted permis- 
sion to revise and extend the remarks I 
made yesterday. Ifelt very deeply about 
this matter. Furthermore, I would like 
to point cut to the gentleman that I 
stated over and over again in the course 
of the debate that I was in agreement 
with those people who had said that some 
sort of bill ought to be passed. To de- 
feat everything would have been a great 
mistake. I believed that all the way 
through. For that reason all the more 
earnestly I tried to amend the bill into 
such shape as I believed it ought to be. 
That is the situation. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. -I yield. 

Mr. RICH. I mentioned no name. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I un- 
derstand the gentleman did not. 

Mr. RICH. I was trying to keep the 
Record correct. I believe that is some- 
thing that should be done. I feel the 
gentleman from California would like 
to see the permanent ReEcorp contain 
statements that are made on the floor. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
never made a speech in this House that 
did not go into the REcorp. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thought the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. RicH] was 
talking about that colloquy between the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CLason] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHort] on the day before yes- 
terday, which escaped the Recorp. 

Mr. RICH. I mentioned no names, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from’ California [Mr. Vooruts] 
has expired. 

SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Michi- 
gan |[Mr. Horrma:] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am to 
follow the gentleman from Michigan. 
My remarks will be very short and I have 
some other matters to attend to. Would 
it ke in order for me to ask the gentle- 
man’s consent to exchange places with 
him? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If that can be done 
without my losing my place it is all right 
with me. I know that the gentleman 
has some other business that he would 
like to attend to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi |Mr. RANKIN] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

BALLOTS FOR SOLDIER VOTING 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, almost a 
year ago the Members of Congress and 
the people of the country were bom- 
barded with an organized demand for 
the passage of a law providing for a Fed- 
eral ballot to be sent to our men cver- 
seas—a bobtailed ballot, with the names 
of no candidates printed on it. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, I led 
the fight against that measure, because 
it would have violated not only the Con- 
stitution of the United States but the 
constitution of every State in the Union. 

After going through all the turmoil we 
did, we were compelled to accept an 
amendment to permit those States that 
desired to do so, to accept that Federal 
ballot. I understand that 10 Statcs 
passed such a law and accepted the Fed- 
eral or bobtailed ballot. Untold hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
propaganda was spread throughout the 
country and among the men in the 
armed forces of the Nation, in favor of 
that wholly new-order program known 
as the Federal ballot for election of Pres- 
ident, Vice President, and Representa- 
tives in Congress. A representative of 
the War Department came before the 
committee and for days and days re- 
galed us with a recitation of how much 
the men in the service, our boys over- 
seas, were desirous of having this Fed- 
eral or bobtailed ballot law passed, 
which would have prevented them from 
voting for Governor, or any other State 
or county officer. Those 10 States sent 
those ballots overseas through this Com- 
mission set up in the War Department, 
called the Federal Ballot Commission, 
along with the regular constitutional 
ballots used by other voters in those 
States. 

After all this propaganda and all the 
money that was spent, the mountain la- 
bored and brought forth a mouse. The 
War Ballot Commission now reports to 
us that among the servicemen from 
these 10 States that ratified or recog- 
nized this bobtailed ballot, and they 
were all given an opportunity to vote it, 
only 2.2 percent of them did so. The 
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rest of them who voted at all, 34.6 per- 
cent, preferred to vote the other consti- 
tutional bailot used by the folks at home, 
with the names of all the candidates for 
National, State, and county officers 
printed on it. 

I make this statement, Mr. Speaker, at 
this time, because there is already begin- 
ning to creep in intimations that ai- 
tempts will be made to amend this law 
and make this “bobtailed” ballot apply 
to the election of Congressmen next year. 

Could you have a greater repudiation 
of an unconstitutional monstrosity than 
to have $7.8 percent o2° the servicemen 
Cecline to vote the ballot or to have any- 
thing to do with it? Are ycu going to 
permit these self-appointed revisers of 
constitutional government to come in 
and ram down the throats of Congress, 
and these servicemen, another “bob- 
tailed” ballot for the elections in 1946, 
when the men themselves have almost 
unan'meusly expressed their disapproval 
of the one we passed last year, the Fed- 
eral ballot sent to them by these 10 States 
that undertook to placate the advocates 
of this measure? 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, 

Mr. MAY. The gentleman will recall 
that the Worley amendment was pro- 
posed. I voted in favor of the State kal- 
lot against the Federal ballot, for which I 
received scme little criticism in my dis- 
trict. I am wondering if the gentleman 
can say now that we were vindicated in 
our position by the result? 

Mr.RANKIN. We were not only vindi- 
cated by the people at home, but we were 
vindicated by the men in the armed 
forces. We did not have the Stars and 
Stripes, dominated by this Ballot Com- 
mission, to spread our propaganda for 
the Constitution of the United States, for 
State governments and for the righis of 
the States; we had to depend on the 
hard-headed intelligence of the indi- 
vidual servicemen to decide which ballot 
they wanted; aad with all that propa- 
ganda those servicemen came through, 
97.8 percent of them declining to vote 
that “bobtailed” ballot. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yie!d? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
recall that during the campaign last year 
the C. I. O. and the P. A. C. charged that 
we were betraying the soldiers because 
we denied them the opportunity to vote? 
Do you recall that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
asked them what they think about it 
now? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but as a member 
of the Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities I probably will have some questions 
to ask them. 

And I want to state one other thing. 
Those boys who are over there fighting 
and dying for this Republic, for consti- 
tutional government and the American 
way of life, will back the Committee on 
Un-American Activities just as strongly 
as they repudiated the ‘“bobtailed” ballot. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I wish the gentleman 
would tell that to his committee mem- 
bers. He does not have to walk over 
here and tell me. Iam with him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that, and the 
other Members will be, too, when the 
bonfire of public sentiment gets going all 
over this country. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I think the gentle- 
man will be interested in an experience 
I had out at the Naval Hospital. One 
of the doctors out there asked me what 
happened to that Federal bobtailed bal- 
lot. He said that for 3 weeks last year 
they ceased to practice medicine and that 
they could not get in or cut of that 
place until they had gone through a 
whole line with reference to the Federal 
ballot. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. It reminds me 
of the old fellow in Vermont who went 
down to New York and offered to sell a 
trainload of frogs to a hotel man so that 
he cowd have frog legs to serve his cus- 
tomers. The fellow made a trade with 
the hotel and then went back home. 
The hotel man did not hear from him 
so he called him over the telephone, 
but could not reach him. He then sent 
aman up to see him. He said to him, 
“I came up here to find out what you 
did with those frogs?” “Why,” he said, 
“T found all that fuss was being made by 
three or four old frogs.” 

That is what was behind your bob- 
tailed ballot proposition. Whenever 
we turn the sunlight of publicity on this 
organizaticn known as the P. A. C. you 
may find that the only ones who were 
trying to speak for the great mass of 
American labor were just about three 
frogs—Hillman and the other two. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to offer the 
gentleman for his committee some ad- 
vertising that was put out by my oppo- 
nent which stated that I opposed the 
right of the soldiers to vote in the cam- 
paign. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they said the 
same thing about me, but it had no 
effect. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
mah from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman from Mississippi on the posi- 
tion he takes with reference to un- 
American activities. I am hoping that 
the committee which has been ap- 
pointed by the House of Representa- 
tives to function will take the same stand 
and that every man who is doing any- 
thing that will undermine our Consti- 
tution and undermine our form of gov- 
ernment will be publicized. I hope the 
members of the gentleman’s committee 
will take the same attitude as he does 
because I believe that there are sub- 
versive activities going on in this country 
that will eventually overthrow it as sure 


Speaker, will the 
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as anything can possibly be unless the 
gentleman’s committee does something 
to prohibit these activities. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that there is 
no doubt in my mind but that there is a 
deep and well-laid plan on the part of 
these organized subversive elements to 
overthrow this Government, to destroy 
our constitutional form of government 
and our American way of life. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not intend to give 
aninch. I am going to exert every effort 
possible to expose them as I did when 
they undertook through their subversive 
organization down here to smear and 
destroy one of the greatest generals in 
the American Army, General Patton. I 
knew what was going on. When I took 
this floor in defense of General Patton a 
year ago I knew that I was going to bring 
down on me all the condemnation of that 
little crowd that yells for war and then 
dodges the draft. When the boys began 
to come back here, wounded and ‘dis- 
abled, who had fought under General 
Patton, they gave him the greatest rec- 
ommendation I have ever heard a gen- 
eral given, which was that he never sends 
a man where he is not willing to gp him- 
self. I thank God that if I never did 
anything else, I helped to keep this smear 
bund of the so-called Anti-Defamation 
League, which the Dies committee said 
was a subversive organization, from de- 
troying and humiliating General Pat- 
ton, one of the greatest leaders that ever 
wore the uniform of this country. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question 
only. 

Mr. PATRICK. It will be a question, 
of course. 


Mr. RANKIN. It will have to be short, 
because I have but little time remaining. 

Mr. PATRICK. The committee, since 
it has been organized—even though some 
of us voted against it—can devote itself 
to saving America from un-American 
activities—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I decline 
to yield further, and I do not care to be 
interrupted. All of you gentlemen who 
voted against creating the Committee on 
Un-American Activities can take the floor 
and argue your position at any time you 
please, but not in my, time. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman wishes 
to ask me a question. I will answer it if 
he makes it short and to the point. 

Mr. PATRICK. Can this committee be 
depended upon to devote itself to the 
saving of America from un-American ac- 
tivities and not be trying to save America 
from America? 

Mr. RANKIN. If it does, I am afraid 
the gentleman would not vote to extend 
it, because that is what the Dies com- 
mittee did, and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama voted against extending it as a per- 
manent committee of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield for a question. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is the State of Mis- 
sissippi, the gentleman’s home State, 1 
of the 10 States that approved this bob- 
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tail ballot the gentleman was talking 
about? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I fail to under. 
stand the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course the gentle. 
man fails to understand it. I suspected 
that when I saw the gentleman come in, 

Mr. Speaker, when these boys over. 
seas write back home, they say, “There 
are two things we want. We want to 
win this war and get home as quickly as 
possible, and we want to find the same 
home we left. We want to find,” say 
these boys from overseas, “that great 
constitutional government, the greatest 
government ever created by the mind of 
man, that we left and that we are now 
fighting for. We want to find it stilj 
standing and not impaired, weakened, or 
destroyed, by subversive elements. When 
we come back, we want to see the Amer- 
ican Flag flying above every public build- 
ing in the United States and we want to 
find our laws and institutions fully pro- 
tected. 

“That is what we are fighting for. We 
are giving up our lives to save America 
and all her sacred institutions from de- 
struction at the hands of our enemies 
abroad, and we expect you, our elected 
Representatives in Congress, to protect 
her against our enemies at home.” 

We must not fail them. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
my purpose to unduly alarm the gentle- 
man from Mississippi concerning any 
legislation that might be offered on the 
uniform Federal ballot, or whatever it 
might be called. I have read a report 
from the War Department, which shows 
that a very small percentage of the 
armed forces did vote the Federal bal- 
lot. May I say, however, that I am 
pleasantly surprised at the large num- 
ber who were able to use the uniform 
ballot in face of the: terrific restrictions 
which were imposed upon its use. I 
have never wanted the Congress to over- 
ride any State law and, since most of 
the legislatures of the 48 States are now 
in session, it is the primary duty of the 
States to amend their voting laws so 
that the men from those States will have 
a full, free, and fair opportunity to vote. 
A: you know, the original idea for the 
Federal ballot was to supplement State 
action, and I believe that with no Presi- 
dential election coming up this time per- 
haps the Congress can give objective 
and dispassionate consideration to the 
bill which will be introduced later. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a@ previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
can all join with the gentleman from 
Mississippi in the hope which he ex- 
pressed that when the servicemen re- 
turn they will still find here a constitu- 
tional government, but there will have 
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to be something more than that hope if 
those boys who come back are not to be 
disappointed. I, for one, am relying on 
the committee of which the gentleman 
is a member to do not only its share of 
the work but a part of the work which 
would otherwise fall upon the rest of 
us, for that committee will have extra 
help. ; : 

The purpose of the bill which we 
adopted yesterday was to get greater war 
production. That debate is over and 
gone, you might say, but the bill un- 
doubtedly will come back in some differ- 
ent form from the other body. So I 
want to put into the Recorp, if I may, 
just a few statements showing that there 
is plenty of manpower available without 
drafting anyone. 

Here is an excerpt from the February 
1 South Bend Tribune: 

WAR WIVES DARE COLD AS PICKETS 

SoutH BENp, IND., February 1—A group 
of war wives, some accompanied by small 
children, today withstood freezing weather 
to picket headquarters of the C. I. O. United 
Automobile Workers, Local 5, in protest of the 
prospective laying off of servicemen’s wives 
at the Studebaker Co.’s aviation division. 

Throughout the day, in temperatures rang- 
ing as low as 10 above zero, a dozen women 
and one man paraded before the union’s 
offices. Many of them carried placards accus- 
ing the union of discrimination against war 
wives for its plan to deprive them of the 
status previously given them by their hus- 
bands’ service. 

The women said the union some time ago 
set up an arrangement whereby wives and 
other close dependents of former Studebaker 
men now in service were credited with their 
husbands’ seniority. 

But last Friday the union voted that hence- 
forth straight seniority would prevail in the 
event of lay-offs. 

The Studebaker plant recently laid off 
about 1,400 employees as the result of cut- 
backs and more releases are expected. 


That is to say, the wives of these men 
who are overseas, the wives who might 
find it necessary to work to support 
themselves and their children, were to 
step down the line and take a place at 
the end while the C. I. O. boys in the 
union stayed on. But now get this point 
on the argument that there is a man- 
power shortage: 

The Studebaker plant recently laid off 
about 1,400 employees as the result of cut- 
backs and more releases are expected, 


So while we were here debating that 
bill, and the argument was being made 
that men must be drafted for factory 
work, down in the Studebaker plant at 
Scuth Bend, Ind., 1,400 workers were dis- 
charged because there was no work for 
them. And that is just one of the many 
examples which might be cited. Yet the 
Congress passed the bill drafting work- 
ers, and the Congress—the gentleman 
from Mississippi spoke about having a 
constitutional government when the 
boys came back—the Congress drafts 
men for work, and at the same time per- 
mits the administration, before they can 
go to work, to compel them through the 
orders of the War Labor Board, to join 
a union and pay a fee, or, by the security- 
of-membership clause, to resign from a 
union or continue to be a member and 
pay dues. 

That is the first time I ever heard, and 
I do not believe you will ever find it in 


print anywhere in the history of man- 
kind, of any country or any nation or 
any dictator, czar, or king requiring a 
man by what a deputy sheriff in our 
country called a “writ of grabation”’— 
he went and brought a man into court 
and the judge said to him, “What did you 
have, a warrant?” He said, “No.” The 
judge said, “What did you have? You 
could not have had q writ of replevin. 
because that does not apply to indi- 
viduals. What did you have? How did 
you get him into court?” The officer 
said, “I had a writ of grabation.” The 
judge said, “What is that? What did you 
co?” He said, “I reached down and got 
him” to pay a fee to comply with the 
law. I have always thought you paid if 
you violated the law. But that is what 
the Government is doing with these 
workers. 

The administration permits the union, 
before a man or woman can go to work, 
or if he is a member of a union, to com- 
pel that man that we have ordered to 
work to join an organization or remain 
a member of that organization and pay 
a fee, before he can do the work the 
Government has ordered him to do. Is 
there not something screwy about that? 
You pick the man out of his home, you 
say, “Listen now, Brother, you go down 
to that factory gate and you go through 
there and go on your job or we are going 
to send you to jail or fine you so many 
dollars.” The fellow starts down, and 
when he gets to the gate there is a 
picket collecting union dues, and he says, 
“You cannot go in here. You do not 
belong,” or he says “You are back in 
ycur dues.” The War Labor Board up- 
holds the union and says, “You cannot 
go in there until you comply with union 
rules.” The President of the United 
States upleolds the union and says, ““You 
cannot go in there until you have paid 
the C. I. O.” If I were that fellow I 
would say, “All right, here I stand; now 
what are you going to do? Are you go- 
ing to let me go to work or are you 
going to send me to jail?” 

If the man balks and the union starts 
a riot, the President of the United States, 


- instead of making the union be good, 


refrain from violence, from assault and 
battery, seizes the employer’s business, 
takes it over and tries to operate it with 
men who are now in the Army. 

When the Ward employees, who were 
satisfied with their jobs, went behind 
the counters and began to work and sell 
goods and would not pay to join a union, 
along came other union men—that is, 
men from other unions—who were em- 
ployed in war plants, and wrecked the 
store. Then the Président seized the 
plant. The President says, “Now, boys, 
you are in the Army. We are going to 
run this like we run the Army; now go 
to work.” The first demand the union 
made was that the Government take out 
of the Ward company funds to pay for 
the back dues of some of the workers 13 
months back dues. Now, think of that. I 
am wondering whether or not, when this 
bill becomes law, if it does, and the Army 
and Navy order those men to work, or 
whoever has the authority orders them 
to work, I am wondering whether you 
are going to make them pay dues and 
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whether you are going to make them 
join a union. If you are, let us be fair 
about it and make an appropriation from 
the Federal Treasury directly to the 
union for the amount Sidney Hillman 
thinks he should have for his campaign 
fund. Why chase the devil around the 
stump? Why say to the men, who some- 
one says have no work, “Now, you go to 
work and you pay that dollar before 
you go to work”? Then the union gets 
the dollar, and they take it over and de- 
posit it in the campaign fund of the 
P. A. C., and they spend it to keep the 
administration in power. Why not play 
the game straight, and let the Federal 
Treasury pay into the union treasury 
such a sum as the P. A. C. or Sidney Hill- 
man or those in charge of political activi- 
ties in the administration can agree 
upon? Let us take a short cut and put 
the money directly into the fund which 
it is supposed to augment? Do not take 
it out of the pockets of those men who 
are ordered—who are forced to work in 
a particular plant. Why should the 
Government, through the power giventit 
by the bill yesterday, force an A. F. of L. 
man to work in a factory where the 
C. I. O. has a closed-shop contract and 
compel the A. F. of L. man to join the 
C. I. O., pay initiation fees and dues, 
when the administration knows that he 
prefers the A. F. of L. and that the A. F. 
of L. can do all and more than the 
Cl: OF 

Here is another article dated January 
17. Iwill not give the name of the union 
steward. 

It says: 

Union steward at the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. reclassified I-A by draft 
board for inciting a strike was complaining— 


The steward claimed that the strike 
came 4 days after he had refused to work 
a night trick, the act alleged by the 
company to have set off the strike. 


I worked 3 nights last week at the re- 
quest of my foreman but refused to work 
Thursday night, as I was scheduled for the 
day shift. 


Here is another one: 
Army seizes railroad only 20 miles long. 


That one was dated January 25 out in 
Utah. There are plenty of them. 

Here is another one, dated January 26: 
STRIKE OVER 10 WOMEN HALTS ROCKET OUTPUT 

Five hundred male workers producing Navy 
gun mounts, rockets, and machine tools 
struck yesterday at the Goss Printing Press 
Co., 1535 South Paulina Street, because 10 
women refused to quit their jobs in the 
plant to make place for men workers who 
had been laid off because of a change-over 
in production. 

The 10 women were the only workers who 
remained cn the job, after the walk-out, 
which was ordered by officials of district No. 
8 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists (A. F. of L.). The strike was started 
at noon, 

¥ * * * - 

Several weeks ago the company laid off 
several hundred men and women because of 
the change-over in production. McDonald 
explained, “Our contract with the company 
provided cnly that women could be hired or 
retained for 1 year after the contract date 
in 1942. We told the women workers this 
at the meeting and we insisted that they 
leave the plont so some of the men workers 
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who had keen discharged could be rehired in 
their stead.” 


Here is another one: 
Nine hundred electrical workers involved. 


That is January 29. 
Here is one more from the Labor De- 
partment. Get this one: 


LABOR DISPUTES COST EIGHT AND ONE-HALF MIL-= 
LION MAN-DAYS IN YEAR—ONE-TENTH PERCENT 
Loss 
WasHINcToN, D. C., January 29.—The Bu- 

reau of Labor Statistics estimated tcday that 

5,000 strikes and lock-outs involving 2,100,000 

workers cccurred in 1944, but said total time 

lost was one-third less than in 1943. The 
eight and one half million man-days of idle- 
ness were termed 0.1 percent of available 
working time, compared with 0.15 percent in 

1943, 0.05 in 1942, and 0.32 percent in 1941. 
The estimated 280 strikes last December 

involved 65,000 workers and 380,000 man-days 

of idleness, equivalent to 0.05 percent of 
available working time. 

The figures covered work stoppages caused 
by disputes connected with terms and condi- 
tions of employment, regardless of whether 
workers or employers initiated them. 


Eight and one-half million man-days 
lost in 1944 because of strikes. Had 
those 8,500,000 days been worked, how 
many bombers, how many guns, how 
many tanks might have been produced? 
Let someone tell me. Yet the Congress 
turns around and drafts men to work, 

Here is another one: 


ToBIN’s UNION Puts SENIORITY ABOVE WAR 
VETS 


The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters (A. F. of L.) will maintain existing sen- 
iority rules in the reemployment of war vet- 
erans who come back to their old jobs de- 
spite an interpretation of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act granting them superseniority rights, 

This intention is expressed by Daniel Tobin, 
head of the union, in an article in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the International Teamster, 
Tobin took sides with the rival C. I. O. or- 
ganization against Maj. Gen. Lewis B, 
Hershey on the issue that an otherwise qual- 
ified veteran may return to his old job irre- 
spective of his seniority, even though such 
reinstatement would require the discharge of 
a nonveteran with greater seniority. 


MUST OBSERVE CONTRACTS 


“The seniority clauses in our contracts 
must be observed,” Tobin wrote after con- 
ceding that servicemen who were former 
members of I. B. T. unions could return to 
their old jobs and pledging the organiza- 
tion to do everything within its powers and 
under the law “to be helpful in finding em- 
ployment for returning members.” 

“It must be understood, however, we have 
laws and a constitution which we are gov- 
erned by and which we must observe,” Tobin 
wrote. 

“For instance, we cannot strike out all 
forms of initiation in order to admit to mem- 
bership men in the service who were never 
members of our union. Nor can we place at 
the top of the list, in violation of our con- 
tracts with our employers, men who have 
been in service and who are just returning 
even though they were members of our 
union.” 

FEAR “‘PAPER PROTECTION” 

Tobin's policy also conflicts with aims ex- 
pressed by Daniel D. Carmell, attorney for 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, who 
said the veteran would receive only value- 
less “paper protection” if seniority rules re- 
mained inflexible. 

Tobin, who was chairman of the labor di- 
vision of the National Democratic Party in 
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the last compaign, attacked President Roose- 
velt’s Chicago promise of 60,000,000 jobs in 
the post-war era. Compared with business 
stagnation at the close of World War No. 1, 
Tobin foresaw worse conditions after this war. 

“We hope and trust there will be work 
enough to go around,” he wrote, “but we are 
not living in dreams, nor are we going to 
be deluded by political promises made dur- 
ing campaigns.” 


What that amounts to is that while 
under the selective service law, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hershey a man coming back 
is to have his seniority and go back on 
his own job, Dan Tobin—and we passed 
a bill you will recall to prevent his rack- 
eteering in New York—Dan Tobin now 
says by his actions that he is not satisfied 
with taking that money out of your 
pocket and my pocket and out of those 
who are hauling food into the city of 
New York but he is going to put his union 
members ahead of those designated as 
being entitled to employment by the 
Selective Service Act, that is, those boys 
who come back after having served our 
country. 

What Dan Tobin says in effect is this— 
the boys can go and fight to preserve 
America, American homes, and American 
jobs, while members of his union, who re- 
main at home, drawing good wages, liv- 
ing with their families in comfortable 
homes will, when the boys come back, 


and as they come back—and they are. 


coming back, thousands of them each 
month—those boys coming back, war 
veterans, capable of holding a job, of 
driving a truck, can just wait around for 
a job until the members of Dan’s union 
have all had jobs. That is the position 
of Daniel J. Tobin. 

And when you tell me that we must 
draft men in order to get workers in war 
plants, just read this one, which is just 
one of many: e 
C. I. O. UNION BALKs AT FASTER WaR WorK; 

813 STRIKE—BUILDING OF AMBULANCES DE- 

LAYED IN DETROIT 

DETROIT, MicH., January 20.—The Vernor 
plant of the Briggs Manufacturing Co., which 
makes parts for critically needed army ambu- 
lances and B—29 Super Fortresses, was closed 
today by a strike of 813 C. I. O. United Auto- 


mobile workers over a demonstration by the | 


company of how the workers could increase 
production. 

Simultaneously, in another part of the city, 
150 more C. I. O. members staged a howling 
2-hour protest in the regional War Labor 
Board office against deduction of union strike 
fines from the pay of'572 employees of the 
United States Rubber Co. plant here. 


POSITION OF UNION 


Officials of Local 212, U. A. W.-C. I. O., said 
the Briggs strike was in protest against the 
company’s failure to use union workers in 
the demonstration designed to show how to 
speed production of parts for ambulances. 

A company statement said the demonstra- 
tion showed that 2 important assemblies 
for the new ambulances could be produced at 
the rate of 16 in 8 hours by 2 men as com- 
pared with the existing rate of 14 in the 
same time by 3 men. 

The company said only 177 of the striking 
workers are making ambulance parts. It 
said the remaining 636 are making B-29 
parts and are striking in sympathy. 

All except a few toolroom employees are 
affected by the strike. 


That is just another illustration of how 
union officials limit production, and that 
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policy of slow-downs has been followeq 
for more than 2 years. 

Many a man with blood relatives in the 
service has been denied the opportunity 
to do a full hour’s, a full day’s work. 

Do not tell me that Dan Tobin is.think- 
ing first of those who are doing the fight- 
ing. Dan is thinking of himself, 

Now, there is another way of handling 
the situation without drafting men for 
civilian jobs. Here is a news item: 


Eight arrested for work slow-down in the 
city of Chicago. 


There is a remedy to get men to work, 
if you want to get them to work. Here 
is a letter from a farmer who has a farm 
and who also works in the great Clark 
Equipment Co., which has factories pro- 
ducing war material in several cities in 
Michigan. This man says in his letter 
which just came in to me: 

Five of us worked on one job last night 


on the 4 to 12 shift, and I could have done 
easy myself what we all done. 


Here is a letter from a member of the 
American Legion post. He is speaking 
of the war manpower situation: 

In the last 3 weeks I have contacted at 
least 100 men who told me they were unable 
to secure employment. 

Things just do not make sense when 
you have so many men drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance. I even left the factory 
myself, and in the plant where I plan to work 
they told me that they had about 300 more 
workers than they should have; yet there are 
advertisements in the local paper asking me 
to come there. The employment offices are 
just so full of manpower that it is really 
pitiful to talk about shortages. 


I might go on indefinitely reading 
from letters from people in the District, 
union men and nonunion men, working 
in war plants who write me that they 
are not permitted to do an honest day’s 
work. Sometime the fault is that of 
management. Sometimes it is the fault 
of the union which is following a policy 
of making the jobs last. Sometimes 
management does not want to produce 
more per day for fear the contract price 
per item might be cut down. Sometimes 
the union bosses do not wish to have the 
men produce more items per hour for 
fear the rate of pay per item will be 
reduced. 

Now, for a few moments let me discuss 
the question of the drafting of farm 
workers. At the outset permit me to say 
that I am not criticizing the local boards. 
It is quite true that the law vests in 
them a certain measure of discretion, but 
so long as the war is on and so long as 
the President keeps reiterating the state- 
ment that he is the Commander in Chief, 
the local boards will be inciined to follow 
the President’s recommendations as 
passed on down to them through General 
Hershey and the State selective service 
Officials. The President is Commander 
in Chief of the Army and the Navy— 
of the armed forces. He is not Com- 
mander in Chief of the civilian popula- 
tion. As Commander in Chief in the 
areas outside of the combat zones he has 
no authority to ignore or set aside a law 
enacted by Congress. Yet that is just 
what he has attempted in this instance 
to do. 
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In common with other Members of 
Congress, shortly after January 3, I be- 
gan to receive letters from farmers in the 
district complaining that their last farm 
worker was being drafted by the local 
poards. 

Of course we all know—and it has been 
repeated time and again from the floor 
of the House and the Senate—everybody 
i:nows that there has been and is a short- 
eee of farm labor; that while we have 
up to date had an abnormally large pro- 
duction, because of the extra effort put 
forth by the farmers and because of good 
erowing seasons and fine harvesting 
weather, that condition will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. As in the days of old, 
there will be fat years and lean years. 
Many of the older farm workers at- 
tracted by high wages have gone to war 
industries. Many of the farm boys have 
elready been drafted. 

We, as Members of Congress, assumed 
that the administration knew of these 
conditions and would use common sense 
and good judgment in dealing with the 
situation. We knew, too, that parents 
often complain without reason when 
their own flesh and blood is drafted. We 
knew that there were inequities and al- 
ways would be when millions of men are 
drafted, but the complaints became so 
numerous and they showed so clearly 
that the administration if it continued 
would bring about a food shortage, that 
some of us began to inquire what had 
hit the local draft boards. They have 
tried to do a good job. 

Then we learned that on January 3 
General Hershey sent a telegram to all 
State directors of the Selective Service 
System, and that he quoted from a let- 
ter written him by Mr. Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization, as follows: 

You have reported that other than the 
men becoming 18 years of age, the only re- 
maining substantial source in this age group, 
is in the 364,000 men now deferred because 
of agricultural occupation. 


General Hershey, in his instructions to 
the State directors, also quoted from Mr. 
Byrnes’ letter the following: 


The War Food Administration, Mr. Jones, 
has advised me that although we still need 
all of the food we can raise, the loss of pro- 
cuction through the induction into the 
armed services of the physically qualified men 
in this 18 through 25-year-age group who do 
not clearly fall within the scope of the Tyd- 
ings amendment should not result in a 
critical condition. 

As long as you comply with the Tydings 
amendment, that will be all there will be to 
it, and we can get along. 


But that was not all that Mr. Hershey 
sent to the State selective-service di- 
rectors. Further quoting from the letter 
of Mr. Byrnes, he wrote: 


I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18- 
through 25-age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent and 
more essential need of the Army and Navy 
for young men. 

The President feels in view of existing 
conditions, agriculture, like our other war 
industries, can, with few exceptions, be car- 
ried on by those in the older-age groups. 


That is only a part of Directive No. 


288 sent out on the 3d day of January, 
1945, by General Hershey. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C. 
State director advice No. 288, issued January 
3, 1945. 
Subject: Reclassification of registrants in 
agriculture, ages 18-25. 


CONFIRMATION OF TELEGRAM TO ALL STATE DIREC- 
TORS WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
DATED JANUARY 3, 1945 


The following letter from the Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version has been received by the Director of 
Selective Service: 

“The Secretaries of War and Navy have ad~ 
vised me jointly that the calls from the Army 
and Navy to be met in the coming year will 
exhaust the eligibles in the 18- through 25- 
year age group at an early date. The Army 
and Navy believe it essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war to induct more men 
in this age group. 

“You have reported that other than the 
men becoming 18 years of age the only re- 
maining substantial source in this age group 
is in the 364,000 men now deferred because 
of agricultural occupation. You have fur- 
ther advised me that if this group is not 
available, you must call into the service oc- 
cupationally deferred men in the next age 
group, 26 years and older, most of whom are 
fathers. 

“The Chairman of thé War Production 
Board, Mr. Krug, advises me that the loss of 
these men would make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to meet critical war de- 
mands. Moreover, these older men would not 
meet the expressed needs of the Army and 
Navy. 

“The War Food Administrator, Mr. Jones, 
has advised me that although we still need 
all of the food we can raise the loss of pro- 
duction through the induction into the 
armed services of the physically qualified 
men in this 18- through 25-year-age group 
who do not clearly fall within the scope of 
the Tydings amendment shculd not result in 
a critical condition. 

“The Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act does not give the agricultural 
worker absolute exemption from selective 
service. It was not so intended. In asking 
Congress to adopt this amendment, Senator 
TYDINGs said: ‘All my amendment seeks to 
do is to provide that whenever a person is 
employed continuously in good faith in the 
production of food, and taking him off the 
farm would leave a large section of land 
uncultivated, and there is no replacement, he 
shall be deferred upon those facts until a 
replacement can be found.’ 

“I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent 
and more essential need of the Army and 
Navy for young men. The President feels 
in view of existing conditions, agriculture, 
like our other war industries, can, with few 
exceptions, be carried on by those in the 
older age groups. 

“The President has authorized me to ask 
you to take such action in connection with 
the administration of the Tydings amend- 
ment as may be necessary to provide to the 
full extent permitted by law for the reclassi- 
fication and induction of the men agricul- 
turally deferred in the age group 18 through 
25.” 

Forward text of Justice Byrnes’ letter to 
all local boards and boards of appeal. Direct 
all local boards to promptly review the cases 
of all registrants ages 18 through 25 deferred 
in class II-C excluding those identified by 
the letters “F” or “L.” In considering the 
classification or retention of such registrants 
in class II-C, local boards will consider the 
President’s findings that “The further de- 
ferment of all men now deferred in the 18 
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through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best in- 
terest of our war effort as is the urgent and 
more essential need of the Army and Navy 
for young men.” Also direct local boards to 
issue orders for preinduction physical ex- 
amination to all registrants ages 18 through 
25 in class II-C excluding those identified 
with the letters “F” or “L” in accordance 
with the most expeditious schedules it is 
possible for you to arrange with the com- 
manding general of your service command. 
In order to accomplish the review and prein- 
duction physical examination as promptly 
as possible, local boards may conduct the 
review of any such class II-C registrants at 
the same time as they are forwarding such 
registrants for preinduction physical ex- 
amination. 
HERSHEY, 


When Brig. Gen. Leroy Pearson, State 
selective-service director in Michigan, 
received that directive, he passed the 
substance of it along to the local selec- 
tive-service boards, and I quote now from 
a statement issued on January 18, 1945, 
by A. D. Morley, county agricultural 
agent, who acts with the local Allegan 
County Draft Board. That statement is 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Th> State selective-service board repre- 
sentatives at a meeting in Kalamazoo on 
Wednesday, January 17, instructed all local 
selective-service boards to place in I-A and 
start processing all agricultural workers now 
in II-C who are under 26 years of age. 

All other men in nonessential work up to 
38 are also to be considered very soon. As 
soon as above groups have been processed 
the men 26-30 in less essential industries are 
to be processed. 

The following quotations are taken from a 
directive by Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to the Director of Selective 
Service. 

“The Secretaries cf War and Navy have ad- 
vised me jointly that the calls from the Army 
and Navy to be met in the coming year will 
exhaust the eligibles in the 18- through 25- 
year age group at an early date. The Army 
and Navy believe it essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war to induct more men 
in this age group. You have reported that 
other than the men becoming 18 years of age 
the only remaining substantial source in this 
age group is in the 364,000 men now deferred 
because cf agricultural occupation. You 
have further advised me that if this group is 
not available, you must call into the service 
occupationally deferred men in the next age 
group, 26 years and older, most of whom are 
fathers. The Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, Mr. Krug, advises me that the loss 
of these men would make it extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to meet critical war 
demands. Moreover, these older men would 
not meet the expressed needs of the Army and 
Navy. The War Food Administrator, Mr. 
Jones, has advised me that although we still 
need all of the food we can raise, the loss of 
the physically qualified men in this 18- 
through 25-year age group who do not clearly 
fall within the scope of the Tydings amend- 
ment should not result in a critical condi- 
tion.” . 

There are 382 men in Allegan County in 
II-C under 30 years of age. 

“The Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act does not give the agricultural 
worker absolute exemption from selective 
service. It was not so intended. In asking 
Congress to adopt this amendment Senator 
Tydings said: ‘All my amendment seeks to 
do is to provide that whenever a person 1s 
employed continuously in good faith in the 
production of food, and taking him off the 
farm would leave a large section of land 
uncultivated, and there is no replacement, 
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he shall be deferred uvon those facts until a 
replacement can be found.’ 

“I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent 
and more essential need of the Army and 
Navy for young men. The President feels in 
view of existing conditions agriculture, like 
our other war industries, can, with few ex- 
ceptions, be carried on by those in the older 
age groups. 

“The President has authorized me to ask 
you to take such action in connection with 
the administration of the Tydings amend- 
ment es may be necessary to provide to the 
full extent permitted by law for the re- 
classification and induction of the men agri- 
culturally deferred in the age group 18 
through 25.” 

The schedule of meetings listed in the 
papers last week giving locations of meetings 
at which II-C registrants would make out 
new questionnaires, in view of the above 
directive, has been canceled. 

Al) registrants have the same right of local 
board hearings if requested within 10 days 
of the mailing of the I-A card. 

In meeting with State selective-service of- 
ficials it was evident that very few defer- 
ments in agriculture are to be granted. 

A. D. Morey, 
County Agricultural Agent. 


On the 20th of January 1945, from 
Arthur A. Schupp, Farmers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Beet Sugar Association, I re- 
ceived the following wire: 


Sacinaw, MIcH., January 20, 1945. 
Hon. CLare E. HOFFMAN, 
ember of Congress: 

Newspaper reports: “Orders were issued to 
local boards today by Brig. Gen. Leroy Pear- 
son, State selective-service director, to place 
all qualified farm workers between 18 and 26 
in class I-A.” While above quotation applies 
to Michigan we assume same instructions 
issued in other States in this area. We ob- 
ject to such general reclassification of farm 
workers without due consideration of the 
critical nature of their work. County agents 
advise that young farmers are absolutely nec- 
essary in many cases for machinery opera- 
tors and for heavy work. Further that every 
young farmer now inducted will remove 100 
acres from production and seriously curtail 
food production. The present drastic pro- 
cedure will affect the sugar program most 
adversely in this area. We urge that instead 
of general reclassification that each case be 
considered on its merits and that critical 
farm workers be deferred. 

ARTHUR A. SCHUPP, 
Farmers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Beet Sugar Association. 


To which I made the following reply: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1945. 
Mr. ARTHUR A. SCHUPP, 
Farmers, and Manufacturers’ 
Beet Sugar Association, 
Saginaw, Mich.: 

Neither Hershey nor Brig. Gen. Leroy Pear- 
s0n has any authority to direct local boards 
to place farm workers 18 and 26 in class I-A 
unless they did not come under the Tydings 
amendment. 

Before a committee of Congressmen 
Hershey admitted last week Tydings amend- 
ment still in force; it governs farm workers, 

CLarE E. HOFFMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


But the complaints of farm workers 
being drafted without regard to the 
Tydings amendment continue to roll 
in—complaints not only from my dis- 
trict but from other districts. Consult- 
ing with other Members of Congress, I 
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learned that they, too, had received simi- 
lar complaints. You will recall how 
some 250 Congressmen met in the caucus 
room in the Old House Office Building 
and how General Hershey reluctantly 
finally admitted that his directive of 
the 3d of January last, might be miscon- 
strued and promised to correct the mis- 
understanding. My information is that 
after meeting with that unofficial com- 
mittee and after action taken by the 
House Committee on Agriculture, Gen- 
eral Hershey promised to send out a wire 
reading as follows: 

Questions of interpretation of State Di- 
rectors’ Advice No. 288 have been brought td 
my attention by Members of Congress and 
by others. 

The directive of January 3, 1945, S. D. A. 
288 did not change or modify in any manner 
the Tydings amendment. The opinions and 
findings contained in State Directors Advice 
No. 288 were for the consideration of the local 
boards in determining the classifications of 
registrants in the age group 18 through 25. 

Section 5K of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, known as the Tydings amend- 
ment, places upon each local board the re- 
sponsibility to determine, subject to appeal, 
in the case of the individual registrant 
whether or not the registrant meets the re- 
quirements prescribed by this section. 

Notify all local boards immediately. 


But still the complaints rolled in. So 
on February 1 I sent the following wire 
and on the same day received a reply, as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 1, 1945. 
Brig. Gen. LeRoy PEARSON, 
Director, Michigan Selective Service Office, 
Lansing, Mich.: 

Have you corrected the erroneous instruc- 
tions sent to local boards to automatically 
place farm workers in I-A? Am advised that 
under it farm registrants entitled to defer- 
ment are being put into the Army? 

CLaRE E. HOFFMAN, 
Member of Congress, 


—_— 


LANSING, MICH., 
February 1, 1945. 
Hon. Criare E. HoFrMan, 
Member of Congress: 

Reurtel Ist February. There have been 
no—repeat no—erroneous instructions sent to 
Michigan local boards regarding farm work- 
ers. Local boards have been furnished copy 
of directive of January 3 from Washington 
calling for review of agricultural deferments 
ages 18-25, and the order to send such men 
for physical examination. Our boards have 
also been advised that such directive and 
order do not change or modify Tydings 
amendment. 

Leroy PEARSON, 
State Director. 


Now notwithstanding the wire of 
Brig. Gen. Leroy Pearson, we all know 
that erroneous instructions were sent 
out. In the first place the President of 
the United States, even though he be 
Commander in Chief, had no authority 
to tell General Hershey, State directors, 
nor the local boards “‘that the further 
deferment of all men now deferred in the 
18-through-25 age group because of agri- 
cultural occupation is not as essential to 
the best interests of our war effort as is 
the urgent and more essential need of the 
Army and Navy for young men.” 

When General Hershey quoted the 
President’s statement from the letter of 
Mr. Byrnes to the State directors, the 
Allegan County agricultural agent who 
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advises with the board was quoted in the 
Allegan Gazette as follows: ‘ 


Review of all farm deferments, which was 
set by A. D. Morley, county agricultural ; gent 
and member of the war board, have been 
canceled because all farmers under 26 years 
of age are automatically in I-A and under 
latest instructions from National Selectiye 
Service, these men will be processed by Se- 
lective Service as rapidly as possible and 
placed in the military service. 

That announcement was made this morn- 
ing by Morley, who points out that it is use- 
less for his office to spend 9 or 10 days re-: 
viewing farm deferments when those cases 
reviewed are automatically slated for mili-* 
tary duty. Morley made his announcement 
following a meeting in Kalamazoo when of- 
ficials of the State selective-service board is- 
sued instructions to all local draft boards 
to place in I-A and start processing all agri- 
culture workers now in II-C who are under 
26 years of age. 


I sent a message to the local papers 
and to the draft board in Ivhich I stated: 
Neither the President, Pearson, nor Her- 
shey has any authority to call and induct 
farmers in disregard of Tydings amendment 
which provides that whentver a person is 
employed continuously in good faith in the 
production of food and taking him off the 
farm would leave a large section of land un- 
cultivated and there is no replacement he 
should be deferred until replacement can be 
found. 


Naturally, the draft boards did not pay 
any attention to what I told them when 
they had before them the President’s 
message, the directive of General Her- 
shey and of Brig. Gen. Leroy Pearson. 
The local board interpreted the Tydings 
amendment as giving them the power to 
take any man into the service when the 
need arises for that individual. ther 
local boards followed the same course. 

A Gladwin County Michigan newspa- 
per carried the following announcement: 

The Gladwin County Draft Board asks us 
to make clear to folks throughout the coun- 
ty that they have no choice now but to call 
up young men under 26 who are engaged in 
farm work for physical examination. The 
order calling up these young men is a Presi- 
dential directive and the local draft board 
has no authority whatsoever to defer any 
man in this age group. 


As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] this morning said, they are 
cutting straight across and without au- 
thority of law. , 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to amplify 
what you will find in my extended re- 
marks made on yesterday. Some of us 
wired the Governor of Michigan, as well 
as the Director of the Service, and this 
morning the director from Michigan has 
telephoned to General Hershey, and 
General Hershey has taken the matter 
up so that I think the Tydings amend- 
ment will be respected in Michigan. I 
have talked with Mr. Jones, the- War 
Food Administrator, and Mr. Hershey 
this morning. I think after the prod- 


ding they have rec2ived from the gentle- 
man from Michigan and others here, 
they are now going to admit the Tydings 
amendment is what it is. 

I might say further I hold in my hand 
a letter signed yesterday by General 
Hershcy, directed to our colleague, which 
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makes it clear that the Tydings amend- 
ment is to be enforced, and they intend 
nothing else—if they will only do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If they follow intent 
of Congress they will be doing some- 
thing that they have not done heretofore. 

Mr Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan what has been done about this 
Major Luscombe, who has gone out over 
the State of Michigan telling the boards 
to disregard the directive of January 
22, which authorized the local boards to 
consider the Tydings amendment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Permit me to say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota I[Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN] that I hold in my 
hand a statement published in an Adrian 
paper, that being the district of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan |[Mr. MICHENER], 
who yesterday, I understand, used the 
same statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which tells some- 
thing of the activities of the major. 
The statement which was published in 
Adrian on January 30 reads as follows: 


Tur ArmMy Nrreps THEM-—-YOUNG FARMERS 
Must Go, MAsor Says 


Young farmers in the 18 through 25 age 
group are destined for military service if they 
can pass physical.requirements, Maj. Nick A. 
Luscombe, of the operations section of the 
Michigan State selective service, told a group 
of 100 businessmen, supervisors, draft board, 
and county war board members at the court- 
house last night. 

“This meeting has been called to discuss 
the status of II-C farmers,” said Major Lus- 
combe. “In the last 4 weeks Selective Service 
has had to change its thinking and go back 
to the original purpose of furnishing men for 
the armed services. We believed we had 
reached a peak with some 12,000,000 men in 
service, but the Germans threw a monkey 
wrench into things. Whereas our estimates 
were that €0,000 men a month from last July 
to next July would be sufficient, it now ap- 
pears that this must be revised upward to 
some 160,000 to 180,000 men a month. 

“Our casualties have been heavy, men are 
cracking in 15 days in the combat areas; the 
weather is a big factor, and our replacements 
must come from the younger men. Failure 
to meet our quotas would prolong the war 
for 2 or 3 months, maybe a year. 

“I wish to state right here that this deci- 
sion is not that of your local draft board, nor 
the State selective service, nor the national 
office, but higher up. The President of the 
United States, after conferring with his aides, 
advised General Hershey that further defer- 
ment of men 18 to 25 because of farm occu- 
pation is no longer needed and ordered a 
review of the men. 

“The Tydings amendment is no more im- 
portant than other sections of the Selective 
Service Act. We have been liberal for the 
last 6 months, and now the needs of the mo- 
ment mean more stringent application of the 
act. Local boards must order for induction 
all men in II-C. They will review and con- 
sider the evidence. in the files and classify 
men accordingiy.” 

Judge M. E. Tripp, Prosecutor L. B. Kuney, 
and Judge G. Arthur Rathbun, as well as lay- 
men, pointed out that,-in their opinion, the 
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various sections of the Selective Service Act 
and the Tydings and other amendments were 
in conflict. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POWER 


“However you construe the act,” said Major 
Luscombe, “the fact remains that Congress 
has empowered the President of the United 
States to issue the directive he has.” 

It was pointed out that while II-C’s have 
the right to appeal their cases, the appeal 
in the final analysis must go to the Presiden- 
tial board which issued the directive. This, 
it was claimed by farmers, would be like ap- 
pealing to the judge who has just sentenced 
you. 

While the II-C has the right of appeal, the 
State selective-service board also has the right 
of appeal. Asked if they would appeal de- 
ferrhents made by the lccal draft board, Major 
Luscombe said, “I will say this, that they 
will consider an appeal in every case.” 

“In a nutshell, gentlemen,” said Major 
Luscombe, “the Presidential board has de- 
cided that the 18 to 25 age group is no longer 
as essential to food production as it is to the 
Army. In Lenawee County there are ap- 
proximately 328 men affected, and of these 
some will be rejected for failure to meet 
physical requirements. This would take a 
small percentage of the agricultural workers 
of the county, and I do not believe that food 
production would be seriously affected.” 


ADVISES W. F. A. PROTEST 

“If you gentlemen believe otherwise and 
can prove that this is the case, I believe it 
is up to you to present your case to the War 
Food Administration and leave it to them to 
fight it out with the President.” 

A farmer in the rear of the room declared 
that by the time that could be accomplished 
the season would be fall, there would have 
been no crop, and the II-C might be a 
casualty. 

“Drafting of some of these men is going 
to hurt, and hurt a great deal,” said Major 
Luscombe. “It may hurt food production to 
a certain extent, but we need men in the 
Army more than in agriculture. It doesn’t 
please us to know that in some individual 
cases there will be hardship, some cattle sold, 
some acres untilled; there may be the third 
or fourth boy of a family will be taken. 
There is a mission to be performed; and if 
by taking the II-C’s we can shorten the war 
a single day, I believe the step well worth 
while.” 

To rate as a II-C, Major Luscombe said, a 
farm worker must now be actively and fully 
engaged in essential agricultural endeavor; 
the farm operation must be essential to the 
war effort; if a man is inducted and a large 
section of land would remain untilled, and 
if no replacement is available, then defer- 
ment will be granted only until a replace- 
ment can be found. 


Note in particular the first, fourth, 
fifth, seventh, and the next to the last 
paragraphs. After that statement of 
Major Luscombe’s, acting as the repre- 
sentative of Brigadier General Pearson, 
there was nothing practical left for the 
local boards to do—which the average 
citizen would be expected to do—other 
than draft all physically fit farm work- 
ers between the specified ages. 

Apparently to this administration it 
makes no difference at all what the Con- 
gress does or fails to do; the President of 
the United States seems to be a law unto 
himself. 

The President of the United States, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, gives an 
order and in compliance with that order 
American men are denied their consti- 
tutional and legal rights. They are tak- 
en from the farms and without hearing 
they are put in the Army. 
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Mr. Speaker, yesterday I introduced a 
bill which I hope will receive considera- 
tion and which, if enacted, would require 
the commanding officer where those men 
are taken to discharge them upon proof 
they were illegally inducted, and I also 
provide in the bill for punishment of 
those who violate the law. Ido not care 
how high up it hits for those who do 
unlawful acts. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
tragic part of all this is that General 
Hershey did send out a classification 
order on January 22, yet on January 29, 
7 days afterward, this Major Luscombe, 
appeared up in the district of our col- 
league and told the boards to disregard 
the directive of the 22d, to put these men 
into the service and to stop all deferment 
of agricultural workers. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MiIcHENER] 
whether he is going to include in his 
1-minute address that account from his 
district in Michigan? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. I think I 
stated to the gentleman I was going to 
do that. I may say that by reason of 
this statement made to over 100 farmers, 
businessmen, and draft boards in my 
home county and as a result of the tele- 
grams which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Wooprurr] and myself sent to 
our Governor, our Governor has taken 
the matter up with the State director 
and in turn with General Hershey. I 
have assurance from the Governor’s of- 
fice and from General Hershey’s office 
this morning that this man Luscombe, 
representing the Selective Service, had 
no right to make these statements which 
were made as to what they will do in ref- 
erence to taking these boys. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that while 
we now have the assurance from General 
Hershey that hereafter the Tydings 
amendment will be At least considered in 
their actions, what is to be done with the 
thousands and thousands of boys who 
have been drafted, who are now in the 
service, and vyho were drafted in disre- 
gard of the Tydings amendment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The purpose of the 
bill I introduced yesterday was to get 
them back. I may say to the gentleman 
that those farm boys who were drafted 
off the farms and put in the service are 
not going to milk any cows or turn any 
furrows or dig any potatoes or harvest 
any crops while they are in the Army. 
Some one may wake up some time and 
find out they want something for break- 
fast, they will still want it at noon and 
at night, if they keep on. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I may 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
and the other Members of the House, 
that, being conversant with what has 
been going on in Michigan, and I assume 
in other States as well, I sent the follow- 
ing telegram yesterday to the Governor: 

Fesruary 1, 1945. 
Hon. Harry F. KEtty, 
Governor, Lansing, Mich.: 

May I remind you that the Tydings amend- 

ment to the Selective Service Act is still the 
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law of the land. Neither the wish nor direc- 
tive of the President can alter this fact. Our 
boys on the fighting lines of the world and 
the people of this country need more food 
not less. I hope you will leave nothing 
undone to correct the situation which seems 
to be developing. 
Roy O. Woonprvurr, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Ihave here a tele- 
gram also that shows the condition is the 
same in my State. I have received the 
following wire: 

EDGERTON, OHIO, 
Hon. CiLirr CLEVENGER,‘ 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. CLEVENGER ‘ s far as the Tydings amend- 
ment is concerned it does not exist in De- 
fiance County, Ohio, because the local draft 
board in spite of repeated warnings of the 
war board are indiscriminately drafting 
farmers with 20 or more essential food units 
to their credit. If Tydings amendment is 
law why this condition in Defiance County. 
The draft boards of our adjacent counties 
are following the spirit of the act. I think 
the whole draft situation should be investi- 
gated at once in Defiance County. The 
war board will welcome your effort. 

Guy C. Cape, 
Past Member A. A. A. County Board, 


Mr. MASON. What we need is im- 
peachment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do I understand 
the bill that the gentleman said he intro- 
duced yesterday will make enforceable a 
law that was previously passed by the 
Congress? 

Mr. HOFFMAN.. That is right. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
if the bill that the gentleman has intro- 
duced is passed and is not enforced it 
will require another bill to make it en- 
forceable? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; if the adminis- 
tration refuses to obey the law. If this 
bill passes I would ask the Attorney Gen- 
erai to lay before the grand jury the 
facts, and if justified, have a trial by jury. 
I do not blame the local boards or the 
State director. If the State director, 
Major Luscombe, General Hershey, or 
the Commander in Chief even, violated 
the law of the land, I would try him just 
the same as I would a chicken thief, and 
if he was convicted he would take the 
punishment imposed by the law, because 
when we reach a time when there is no 
longer any respect for the law by those 
in the Executive Mansion or in authority, 
when the Commander in Chief can put 
out a directive or an order, or whatever 
you want to call it, taking men into the 
Army without authority, then I say it is 
t:me we begin at the top and go down 
instead of beginning at the bottom and 
working up. Otherwise all respect for 
law and order is at an end and the Goy- 
ernment will fall apart. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In other words, 
if the bill that the gentleman introduced 
becomes law, it will not be retroactive as 
to those who have already been taken in 
in violation of the law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; it will, in effect 
as to men illegally put into the service. 
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When any man is drafted in violation of 
the Tydings amendment and evidence is 
presented to the commanding officer, an 
investigation is made, and if he was put 
in without authority of law they send 
him back and start him on the road that 
the law has laid down. That is what 
should have been done. There is no 
excuse for the President doing this. 
men who should be most careful in obey- 
ing the law are those who are charged 
with its enforcement and those who make 
the laws. The Congressmen are among 
those who should not violate the traffic 
regulations or any other law, no matter 
how trivial. We should set an example, 
and so should the executive department. 
And that includes the Chief Executive 
and the members of -his household. 
What I seek to show here, and which is 
shown by the statements offered is that 
this major went in, and under his advice 
and under the advice of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Pearson, our selective service man 
there in Michigan, those boys were just 
shanghaied, if you want to put it that 
way, off the farms and put into the 
armed service. 

I have letters here and so have you to 
the effect that hundreds and thousands 
of acres of good productive land are go- 
ing to be idle in the coming year unless 
some of those boys are permitted to re- 
turn and some are left on the farms. I 
have one letter from two women, Sylvia 
and Susan Miles, each past 50, with a 
helpless mother 91 years of age, who are 
farming more than 150 acres of land, 
Those two women are farming that land 
and producing crops. They also last 
year bought 20 $100 bonds and 1 $50 
bond. They are not writing for them- 
selves; they are writing for a couple of 
neighbor boys who are farming several 
hundred acres of land. They say those 
young men cannot do the job all alone. 
They cannot feed all the township and 
the county, even with the rest of the 
women helping them; they just cannot 
do it. They have to have some younger 
fellows to do some of the hard work. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. As a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture, I want 
to fortify the gentleman’s contention 
and position by reminding this House 
that this area that is being denuded of 
its men is the surplus food area where 
our beef, our pork, and our dairy prod- 
ucts come from. It is the vital key pro- 
duction area right across the North Cen- 
tral States where 80 percent of this 
surplus food to feed the forces of the 
Army and the Navy comes from, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is no doubt 
about that. The further point is this: 
In the districts where they are taking 
these workers off the farms, they have a 
surplus of labor in the factories within 
10 or 15 miles of the farms. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes, 


The’ 


FEBRUARY 2 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr, Horan] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a letter from 
a constituent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of:the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address delivered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sm1TH] before 
the annual meeting of the Colorado State 
Mining Association in Denver on Janu- 
ary 27 on the Bretton Woods proposal. 
I have taken this matter up with the 
Public Printer and am advised that it 
may run over the usual two pages, for 
which I am obtaining an estimate. I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
cost, that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


DRAFTING FARM LABOR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no desire to enter into an argument 
with the gentleman from Michigan [ Mr. 
HOFFMAN] who has just addressed the 
House. As a matter of fact, I am very 
much in sympathy with many of the 
things he said with reference to the 
drafting of farm labor. However, I do 
believe there are two or three things 
we ought to keep very clearly in mind 
in considering this matter. 

I come from an agricultural section. 
I am a believer in the Tydings amend- 
ment. I think that in the early stages 
of the war farm labor was pretty well 
stripped from the farms of this country. 
It was in view of that fact that the Tyd- 
ings amendment was adopted. 

However, there are two essentials in 
the Tydings amendment that we must 
keep in mind. The first is that the boy 
who is on the farm, who seeks deferment, 
must be engaged in essential farm work; 
and, second, there must not be a replace- 
ment for him. I think very often we 
overlook that requirement of irreplace- 
ability. 

There is another thing to keep in 
mind. Between the ages of 18 and 26, 
if I remember my figures correctly, there 
are 364,000 boys deferred on the farms, 
and, if I remember correctly, there are 
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only 40,000 within that age group de- 


ferred in industry. There are a good 
many people who have felt that perhaps 
an unduly large number were deferred 
on the farm. I do not think so, when we 
consider the extent to which the farms 
were stripped in the early part of this 
war. I do believe that General Hershey 
created considerable confusion by the 
directive that he first sent out. 

There is one other thing that I think 
ought to be remembered, and particu- 
larly it ought to be remembered over 
the country and by our local draft 
poards. That is that under the law the 
draft board is the one to pass on the 
question of whether or not a man should 
be deferred. Regardless of the pressure 
that is sought to be placed on them by 
State directors or by Washington, the 
law lodges the authority in the local 
boards, and the local boards ought to 
exercise that authority. I believe that 
often our local boards forget those 
things. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, Mr. 
MICHENER, and Mr. PHILLIPS rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
yield if I can get more time, but there 
is something else I want to talk about. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
confusion was caused by the quotation 
from the President which was sent out 
to tiie local boards, wherein the Presi- 
dent said that men were more essential 
in the armed forces than in agriculture, 
and it was said, therefore, the boards 
should disregard placing them in de- 
ferred status for agricultural work. 
That is what caused the confusion. 
That order went out on January 3 from 
Genere' Hershey's office. On January 
22 a group of us met with General 
Hershey and he sent out a clarification 
order which stated that the local boards 
had the sole tesponsibility of determin- 
ing whether or not a registrant came 
under the Tydings amendment. Now 
we find that since the order of January 
22 was sent out different orders have 
gone out from the Selective Service to 
disregard the order of January 22. The 
confusion still exists. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want the gentle- 
man to understand me clearly that I 
am not condoning any of this confusion 
that has been brought about. What I 
am saying is that we ought to do all 
we can to convey to the country as a 
whole and to the local draft boards the 
fact that final responsibility does rest 
upon them regardless of what pressure 
may be sought to be placed upon them 
by cur State systems or even out of 
Washington. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Supplementing what 
the gentleman from Minnesota has said, 
the real trouble has been, as far as Mich- 
igan, anyway, is concerned, a sort of 
reticence on the part of the Selective 
Service authorities in Washington to 
correct that apparent misinterpretation 
of the law by the Michigan selective- 
service director. The attitude has been 
so clear along that line that the thought 
is that the Michigan director has been 
acting under the direction, if not with 
the approval, of the Washington Direc- 
tor. Indeed, I have letters from members 
of local boards stating that they had 
been told they would be removed from 
office if they did not follow the order and 
draft all these boys, regardless of the 
Tydings amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. -. Again I say that 
those local boards ought to remember 
that they have the final responsibility 
and ought not to be subject to the pres- 
sure the gentleman describes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman 
feel that much of the difficulty has come 
from widespread misunderstanding of 
the real powérs and functions of the 
President as the Commander in Chief? 
He is in complete control of the troops. 
That is true; but people get to assum- 
ing, including members of local draft 
boards, that because he is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies after Con- 
gress has raised them, therefore he also 
has the power to raise the armies. How- 
ever, section 8 of article I of the Con- 
stitution clearly provides that the Con- 
gress shall have power to raise armies 
and to provide a navy. I think some 
effort ought to be made to get people to 
reread that section of the Constitution. 
The President commands the Army but 
Congress has the power to raise it, and 
only the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not question 
the right of the President to give out 
exactly the statement that he gave out, 
that is in considering the essentiality as 
provided for in the Tydings amendment 
that relative essentiality might be re- 
garded. That was perfectly all right for 
the President to give that message out. 
I do believe that General Hershey made 
a mistake in sending his message down 
the line to the local boards in such a 
way as to make the boards believe that 
this opinion expressed by the President 
was binding on the local boards. I think 
thé great mistake perhaps comes in not 
keeping the local boards advised that 
theirs is the responsibility of passing on 
deferments. They should stand up for 
the rights that are vested in them as 
local boards. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wonder if the gentleman would not agree 
that while we can understand the prob- 
lem that the local draft boards are up 
against, if the local board takes a posi- 
tion under the law and insists upon it, 
if anybody then tried to remove that 
local board I believe that just could not 
be done, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think it 
can be done under the law either. I do 
not think they have the right to remove 
the local board regardless of the threats 
that may be made against the local 
boards. I believe the local boards should 
understand this. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Suppose the local board under its inter- 
pretation of the Tydings amendment 
goes ahead and drafts these boys who 
are clearly entitled to be exempt. Then 
what redress or relief has such a boy 
got after he is drafted? 

: Mr. SPARKMAN. I am afraid there 
is none. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Then he is just hopeless? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Again, it is left up 
to that local board as to whether or not 
the boy shall be taken. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Can the local board be of assistance in 
getting him out if they have made a mis- 
take? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Probably they could 
recommend a release, but once the man 


is inducted it becomes a matter of the 


individual being released by the armed 
services. The local board has no control 
over them after they are inducted. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Even though they may be wrong, once 
the man is inducted then their authority 
is exhausted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the man is 
inducted, then the local board is out of 
the picture. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think we have taken 
so much of the gentleman’s time and in 
view of the fact that there are some ques- 
tions that I would like to ask, I will wait 
until after the gentleman has concluded 
his speech and ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You are placing the 
responsibility on the local board. Now 
here is a member of the local board which 
met with the State board. 

He writes: 

The State selective service board repre- 
sentatives at a meeting in Kalamazoo on 
Wednesday, January 17, instructed all local 
selective service boards to place in I-A and 
start processing all agricultural workers now 
in II-C, who are under 26 years of age. 


Our people at home are loyal. All 
through the country they regard the 
Federal Government as the supreme 
Government. They follow directions 
and when the State man comes along 
and says the President told you to send 
these boys, they do not stop to read the 
letter, they do not pay any attention to 
the wire I send them, they shove them in, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not know how 
the situation is going to be remedied if 
the local boards just do not uphold their 
rights. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But if the fellows at 
the top do not tell them, then what is 
the situation? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is for us 
to say in such a way that the country 
will understand, that nobody has the 
right to tell the local board to reclassify 
anybody or to draft anybody. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But that is just what 
the President did. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the power is 
lodged in the local board and the local 
board has to exercise that authority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The President sent 
that directive to the local boards and 
General Hershey sent it on down. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not agree with 
the gentleman in that respect. I think 
the President did say they ought to con- 
sider the matter of relative essentiality. 
I do not quarrel with him on that. I 
think we have a right to consider relative 
essentiality. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me briefly on that 
point? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield briefly to 
the gentleman, although I hoped the 
gentleman might be able to cover that in 
his time. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Permit me at least to 
ask you if this is not the first time that 
the interpretation of essentiality was 
ever entered into. That was a new in- 
terpretation right then. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think we are 
bound to consider relative essentiality. 
For instance when we had plenty of man- 
power we deferred them more liberally 
in industry; then when we started tak- 
ing the fellows below the age of 26 we 
tightened up on deferments of men below 
26. Then we loosened up on deferments 
for those above 26. I think we always 
have considered relative essentiality. 

Now, I want to discuss very briefly 
what the gentleman from Michigan said 
regarding the legislation we passed yes- 
terday, to the effect that we would draft 
labor under that law, if it becomes law, 
and force them to join the unions. I 
think that question has been debated 
sufficiently on the floor of the House. 
The statement has been made, if I recall 
correctly, by the chairman of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. May], who handled the legislation, 
and it was made by various other mem- 
bers of our committee as well as other 
Members of the House in the course of 
the debate, that any such interpretation 
as that was not a proper interpretation 
regardless of what news columnists or 
commentators may have said in the 
newspapers and over the radio. That is 
not a correct interpretation. 

There is no intention under the law to 
force a man to join a union by reason of 
his being deferred under the bill that 
this House passed yesterday. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kentucky to check 
that statement that I have just made. 

Mr. MAY. I have already checked it, 
and it is absolutely correct. I would 
like, if the gentleman will yield to me, 
to supplement it by saying that in the 
course of the debate you will recall I took 
the position that in case of strikes or 
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lock-outs there was no severance or 
breaking of the relation of employer and 
employee. In that connection, I cited a 
Federal case from the Seventh Circuit 
Court of Appeals. In addition to that, I 
made the flat statement that there was 
no purpose on the part of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House to use it 
for an open shop or a closed shop in any 
instance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I believe that we 
do a disservice when we get up here and 
try to give to the country as a whole 
that wrongful impression of the mean- 
ing of the legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has again expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I hope that you and 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May] are absolutely right and that I am 
just as wrong as wrong can be. I hope 
so. But I am asking you this now: You 
have a closed shop and the man who 
has been employed in an 2pen shop is 
assigned to work in the closed shop, how 
are you going to get him in there un- 
der the War Labor Board’s directive, if 
he does not join the union, and how are 
you going to keep him there? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.,. Of course, the only 
place in which the question would arise 
would be an absolutely closed shop. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Or maintenance of 
membership. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; it would not. 
If I understand correctly maintenance 
of membership, he would not have to 
join. He is given the option, if I un- 
derstand correctly the definition of main- 
tenance of membership. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the legal in- 
terpretation but as a matter of fact it 
does not work that way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, that is the 
law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is like this draft 
law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It is the law. I 
think we ought to keep in mind very 
carefully the definition of a closed shop. 
I think I am correct in this statement 
that there is no closed shop in this coun- 
try that exists except by voluntary agree- 
ment between the employer and the em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No. No. The War 
Labor Board has ordered some closed 
shops, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not under- 
stand so. I may be wrong but I think 
the gentleman from Michigan is in error, 
I think the War Labor Board has taken 
the attitude that it would not force a 
closed shop. 

Mr. MAY. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAY. As further evidence of 
showing what the House Military Affairs 
Committee actually decided and in- 
tended by the legislation, we wrote in it 
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a provision known as the Martin ameng- 
ment, which said that any man assigneg 
to a plant would have a reasonable Op- 
portunity of making a choice of the 
plant in which he wanted to work. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 1 
was going to refer the gentleman to that 
provision in the bill. If a man who ob. 
jects to belonging to a union should be 
referred to a closed ship, he would not 
have to accept employment there, but he 
could ask for referral to a shop where 
he would not be compelled to join g 
union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. ’ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under your state- 
ment then you will not get the manpower 
of these unemployed workers in any mu- 
nitions plant where you have a closed 
shop. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, I do not agree 
with the gentleman because I think 
there are many people who would join 
a union. The gentleman is assuming 
that nobody would want to join a union. 
I am assuming that a reasonable num- 
ber, perhaps the majority, would want 
to join a union. ‘ 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But suppose you 
need the last 100 men, and they say 
“No,” then your choice is to make them 
join the union. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Well, the gentle- 
man is reducing it to an absurdity. We 
can get the last 100 men all right under 
the law. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If you lived in Mich- 
igan you would know better than that. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Will the gentle- 
man yield? ’ 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Suppose we re- 
verse the situation and find a man who 
is a member of the union and his serv- 
ices are essential to the war effort, and 
he is assigned through the selective serv- 
ice to an open shop, and by accepting 
that, under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, he sacrifices his privileges in the 
union. If he should refuse, would he be 
fined or placed in jail? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not see that 
he would sacrifice his rights in the union. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The union will 
take his card from him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Assuaning that he 
would, although I think he could work 
in an open shop and maintain his mem- 
bership in the union, but assuming that 
he would lose his union rights, he would 
have exactly the same option that the 
other man would have. That is, he could 
say, “I prefer to work in a union shop.” 
Then he could be referred to one that 
has a closed shop or one with main- 
tenance of membership. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Let us presume 
that that is his privilege and he con- 
tinues to say “No, I do not want to work 
in this shop,” and he moves from one 
shop to another shop. The time is lost 
and his efforts are lost. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. He is not going to 
do that. He has a reasonable choice. 
The gentleman is talking now about de- 
tails of administration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I assume that the 
local boards will perhaps on their forms 
have a question whereby it can be de- 
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termined whether the man insists upon 
a closed shop or an open shop; that is, 
upon a union shop or an open shop. 
That information will be on the card and 
I presume they will use that informa- 
tion in making their referral. However, 
it is a detail of administration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Who will de- 
termine whether this man A or B is 
best qualified for the particular kind of 
work that is necessary in.a particular 
plant for the war effort? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is shown on 
the card. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Who determines 

at? 

a SPARKMAN. Under the bill it 
would be the Selective Service. My own 
idea would be that they would call into 
consultation and receive advice and as- 
sistance from the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Under previous special order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. Puiturps] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the gentleman from Alabama _ I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN] will remain a moment be- 
cause I should like information on this 
subject, particularly on one point which 
has not been discussed and which I think 
is perhaps the most important item in 
tae whole discussion. 

It is extremely important that there 
should be no further confusion on the 
subject about which we are talking. 
Certainly it is the desire of every Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives who 
comes from a rural .area that there 
should be no further confusion because 
the problem is not whether you can get 
farm boys to enlist or to serve but 
whether we can persuade enough farm 
boys to stay on the farms to take care 
of the crops. From the very beginning 
the record will show the good percentages 
of enlistment and of voluntary service as 
well as the drafting of the men from the 
farms. 

It has been stated that 364,000 men 
are in this deferred class for agriculture 
between the ages of 18 and 25 and ap- 
proximately 303,000 between the ages of 
26 and 29. These are men who have 
been deferred under the terms of the 
Tydings amendment. The gentleman 
from Alabama, and the other Members, 
will please understand that we are only 
talking about men who come under the 
terms of the Tydings amendment. In 
the statement of Mr. Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator; in the statement of 
General Hershey, and in every other 
statement except one, recognition has 
been given to the Tydings amendment 
end that it is stated that the Tydings 
amendment is in effect. 

The Tydings amendment stands, as 
the gentleman from Alabama will recall, 
on four legs, not on two. It must be, 
first, an essential form of agriculture; 
second, the worker must have con- 
tinuous employment; third, the worker 
cannot be replaced; and fourth, the farm 
must not lie uncultivated. These 364,000 
men were under the Tydings amendment 
until this January 3 directive came from 
the selective service. Now there has been 
brought into it, in addition to the state- 





ment from Mr. Krug and Mr. Jones, the 
statement from the President of the 
United States that there is an essential 
need for men in the armed service which 
is greater at the moment than the need 
for men in agriculture. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does nat 
the gentleman feel that rather than do- 
ing what was done, putting out a direc- 
tive through General Hershey, bolstered 


by a statement of the President, the ad- - 


ministration should have come to the 
Congress, given us the facts they had, 
and asked that consideration possibly 
be given to changing the Tydings amend- 
ment? In other words, come honestly 
through the front door and let the law 
stand or fall on its own merits. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That water is under 
the mill. I will agree with the gentle- 
man completely, but that water is under 
the mill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want you to put your- 
self in the place of a draft board which 
gets that sort of a directive. It is all 
very well for us to stand here and say 
that a draft board does not have to com- 
ply, or that the draft board should say, 
“This is the law and we will not follow 
that directive.” Consider a draft board 
sitting in a rural area, compelled of 
necessity to send only farm boys or 
largely farm boys because that is all that 
are available, and finally receiving in the 
morning mail, or by telephone, or by 
v-ire, a directive saying that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has now said 
it is no longer necessary to defer men for 
agriculture. 

The unfortunate thing, may I say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota is not 
only the fact that it was sent out, but 
that since it has been sent out it has 
been extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to get the Director of Selective 
Serivce to send a clarifying statement 
and to stand on that clarifying state- 
ment, to say that the Tydings amend- 
ment is still law. 

All this furor, Mr. Speaker, is over only 
300,090 men. All that the Director of 
Selective Service, who is a hired man, 
who has nothing to say, nothing to think 
of for himself, is told, is that he has 
to produce by a certain date, which is 
July of this year, 750,000 men. That is 
what he is told—900,000 actually, but he 
has 150,000 in his pocket now. So 750,.- 
000 is all that he has to worry about. 
There are 360,000 young men coming 
up in the January age group, so to speak. 
By previous experience we know that 
180,000 of them will get into uniform. 
The others will be deferred for reasons 
of health, and for other reasons. He 
will get half of them. That is 180,000. 
On that same basis, between the lst of 
February and the lst of July, there will 
be another 240,000 coming up in the nat- 
ural course of events. That means a 
total of 420,000 men. 

So all of this talk, all of this furor, 
is only over the need for 330,000 men 
as a maximum, 

The point I contend has not been dis- 
cussed fully, is this matter of going back 
to the farms to take men. Here is a 
dairy’in my district. The last milker is 
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gone. Forty more milk cows have gone 
into the beefsteaks that we get in the 
restaurants. Here is a 400-acre farm in 
the Dakotas. That farm is closed. 
There is no argument about it. That is 
distinctly against the terms of the Tyd- 
ings amendment. 

Therefore, is it not right for us, Mr. 
Speaker, and the Congress of the United 
States, to say that that is not the only 
source for 300,000 men at the present 
time? There are 11,900,000 men and 
women who have been taken and kept in 
the armed services. There have been 
about 13,500,000 men drafted into the 
services. Enough of those have been 
released to leave a balance of 11,900,000; 
7,225,482 are abroad at the present time. 
That leaves in uniform in the United 
States, perfectly physically capable men 
who want to serve, who either enlisted 
or were drafted to serve, 4,674,518 men. 

Can we stand here today and say that 
out of 4,000,000 men physically capable, 
drafted, trained, ready to go, there are 
not 300,000 men who can be sent as re- 
placements to the fighting armies in all 
the areas in which we are fighting? 
Many of you have sons in the service, 
many of you have friends in the camps, 
and you know exactly what I know, that 
there is available manpower in the camps 
today that is not used by the War De- 
partment and not used by the Navy De- 
partment more than all the number that 
we are talking about in these discussions 
over the need of drafting farm labor. 

We also know—and it was admitted 
by General Hershey—that there are 
2,000,000 civilian employees in the War 
Department today. There is available 
in the United States adequate manpower 
without even touching the factories 
which were under discussion yesterday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous-consent that 
the gentleman be given 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. ’ 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
add to the gentleman’s statistics the fact 
that the Department of Commerce has 
recently released 2 document which 
shows that approximately 4,000,000 peo- 
ple have left the farms of the United 
States since the commencement of the 
war. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Puititrrs] has been one of the 
leaders in Congress in the effort to pro- 
duce a sufficiency of food. He undoubt- 
edly can confirm this statement as to the 
drifting away from the farms of much 
needed manpower. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Three and one-half 
million plus. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I 
further relate this occurrence which 
came to my attention yesterday: I was 
advised that a lady whose husband was 
killed in a defense plant last year had 
as her only assistant on the farm an 
18-year-old son. That son now has been 
informed by the local draft board that 
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he must go into the service on the 15th 
of February. Two of the board mem- 
bers wanted the boy to stay on the farm, 
but the third, evidently one who domi- 
nates the board, argued that the word of 
the President superseded the Tydings 
amendment. That farm will be out of 
business, as this lady cannot do all of the 
farm work herself, and another sale will 
shortly add another farm to those closed 
out by a very short-sighted policy. Does 
not this boy have the right of appeal 
under the present law? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is a point I 
wanted to bring to your attention. When 
these men go to the draft boards and are 
put through this preinduction test and 
come back, they are told that the right 
of appeal is no longer theirs. 

You say it is not possible. Of course, 
it is not possible. It is no more possible 
than the old story of the man who was 
in jail, and his lawyer said, “Why, they 
can’t put you in jail for that.” “But,” 
he says, “here I am.” That is exactly 
what the draft boards are doing today in 
many States. They are saying that the 
man does not have the right of appeal. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield fo the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
add with respect to the number of Gov- 
ernment employees that out of the 
3,400,000 civilian employees on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll 400,000 are serving out- 
side the United States. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We would not even 
have to pay transportation on them if 
the gentleman from Alabama will ob- 
serve the figure. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. MY’. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIFS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDQNOUGH. The gentleman 
says the furor is over the 350,000. I 
think the furor is more over the viola- 
tion of the Tydings amendment than 
over the number of men affected by it, 
the violation of the express law of the 
land and its being set aside by what ap- 
pears to be a dictatorial power. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

- Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Is it the opinion of the 
gentleman that all the men who have left 
the farm were drafted, or does he be- 
lieve that some of them might have left 
the farm to get a reasonable wage? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Not only “some of 
them.” We have just as many people in 
agriculture who do things that hurt agri- 
culture as you have in industry or any- 
where else. A man goes down to the 
draft board and gets himself an IV-F 
status. He can go back on the farm and 
get the normal farm wage, which is all 
the farmer can afford to pay, just about 
four times what it was previous to the 
war, or he can walk over into one of the 
manufacturing plants and get up to $100 
a week for about one-third of the work. 
Which do you think he is going to do? 
Had we put teenth in the draft law so the 
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boards could say, “All right, you are de- 
ferred, stay on the farm; fine.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Weare 
told that food will win the war and write 
the peace, and the farmers have been 
urged to produce in abundance. It 
seems to me one of the troubles we are 
up against is that those who made that 
statement and who are running the war 
do not recognize the production of food 
as an essential industry, just as essential, 
at least, as the manufacture of war 
materials. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Not merely as an es- 
sential industry but one which they now 
classify, a subclassification of a classifi- 
cation, as “critically essential.” I should 
like the gentleman, who knows a great 
deal more about this than I do and is 
an authority on it, to say just what he 
thinks of this business of nice productive 
agricultural seasons year after year, 
after year after year. Nature is working 
on the side of the Allies, and I hope she 
continues to do so, but how long does 
the gentleman think we are going to 
have these exceptional growing seasons? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We 
may not have them any more, but cer- 
tainly on the dairy farms and the other 
farms we must have skilled manpower 
to produce the food. They passed a bill 
here yesterday to provide men for cer- 
tain war industries, not agriculture but 
war industries, where the men will pos- 
sibly be taken out of agriculture to be 
placed in these industries, causing a 
greeter reduction in the production of 
food. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp and include a speech 
on William Penn, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is estimated by the Public 
Printer that it will entail an additional 
cost of $102. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Delegate 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S.375. An act to provide for the effective 
administration of certain lending agencies of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 
‘Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 5, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on*Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1945, to resume hearings on H. R. 
1362, railroad retirement bill. : 
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COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MArINE yp 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma. 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o'clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government. 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


166. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV q 
letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the 
cases of 616 individuals whose deporta- 
tion has been suspended for more than 6 
months under the authority vested in 
him, together with a statement of the 
reason for such suspension, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred 
to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations, House Joint Resolution 85. 
Joint resolution making an additional ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1945 for the 
Census of Agriculture; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 52). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of the rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 1962. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 1963. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
inary examination and survey with a view 
to establishing a lock system for passage be- 
tween Grand Traverse Bay on Lake Michigan, 
and Torch Lake, Antrim County, Mich.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors: 

By Mr. BRUMBAUGH: 

H. R. 1964. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R.1965. A bill to reduce juvenile delin- 
quency by providing for the care and prompt 
return home of run-away, transient, or va- 
grant children of juvenile age, going from 
one State to another without proper legal 
consent, through the use of funds appro- 
priated under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act for aid to dependent children, 
under certain conditions; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. R. 1966. A bill to establish an American 
Mothers Memorial Commission to prepare 
plans and estimates of costs for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a 
national memorial to the mothers of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 1967. A bill providing for the promo- 
tion of certain substitute rural carriers; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 1968. A bill to provide, in the case 
of certain Government employees dying after 
September 18, 1939, for payment for ac- 
cumulated or accrued annual leave due at 
the time of death; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 
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H.R. 1969. A bill to extend certain benefits 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act to 
employees with not less than 5 years’ service 
who are voluntarily separated from the serv- 
ice; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R.1970. A bill to amend title 11 of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, by giving 
insurance credits under the Federal old-aga 
and survivors insurance provisions of that 
act for military service by providing for ad- 
justment of benefits received under such 
title in certain cases, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R.1971. A bill relating to the amount 
which may be paid in connection with the 
settlement of accounts of deceased members 
of the armed forces without the appoint- 
ment of a legal representative of the estate; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. R. 1972. A bill for the admission to cit- 
izenship of aliens who came into this coun- 
try prior to July 1, 1924; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 1973. A bill to express the intent of 
the Congress with reference to the regula- 
tion of the business of insurance; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX: 

H.J.Res.91. Joint resolution to create a 
commission to prepare plans for the estab- 
lishment of a school for the training of 
women for service as commissioned officers 
in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 
H.R.1974. A bill for the relief of Lindon 
: A. Long; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 1975. A bill for the relief of Glassell- 
Taylor Co., Robinson and Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R.1976. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Eagle 
Packet Co., Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R.1977. A bill for the relief of Edith M. 
Carney; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.1978. A bill for the relief of Jay H. 
McCleary; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGREGOR: 

H.R.1979. A bill for the relief of the Ohio 

Brass Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H.R.1980. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
Edward A. Zaj; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

H.R.1981. A bill for the relief of Cyriel 
Pequ, also known as Carl Smith; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

H.R. 1982. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Edward Gray, Sr., Edward Gray, Jr., 
Bertha Mae Gray, Bertha Patmon, and Lind- 
say Gardner, all of the city of Hamtramck, 
Wayne County, Mich.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 
H.R.1983. A bill for the relief of Ben- 
jamin D. Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 


47. Mr. WELCH presented California As- 
sembly Joint Resolution No. 7, relating to 
memorializing Congress to enact a seamen’s 
bill of rights, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

God of all grace, in the darkness of 
our limited knowledge, we turn in our 
deep need to Thee whose dwelling place 
is light, without the shadow of our earth- 
born clouds. To all the phantoms of 
brutal hate which devastate our world 
worn and torn, we would close our eyes 
for this hallowed moment and still our 
souls in the calm assurance that at the 
heart of the universe goodness reigns. 
In that faith send us forth without fear 


‘or favor to do the right as Thou dost 


give us to see the right, firm in our con- 
viction that these clouds are lies and 
that the blue sky is the truth. 

In these fateful days for whose deci- 
sions the future will judge us, by Thine 
enabling might may we maintain our in- 
tegrity unsullied by animosities, preju- 
dices, or personal ambitions, regarding 
always public office as a sacred trust. As 
cur frail hands have a part in the shap- 
ing of the world that is to be, give to us 
the vision, the wisdom, the courage that 
will make for both justice and lasting 
peace. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarkKtey, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 1, 1945, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R.1752. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, 1nd oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
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enrolled bill (H. R. 621) to further 
amend section 22 of the act approved 
March 4, 1925, entitled “An act providing 
for sundry matters affecting the naval 
service, and for other purposes,” by 
changing the limitation on the total per- 
sonnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


RECONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES AND 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Senate 
for 10 minutes on the subject of the 
Philippine Islands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? No objection is heard, and the 

enator from Maryland will proceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, when 
the news came yesterday of the fall of 
Manila as the result of the brilliant cam- 
paign waged by General MacArthur and 
Admiral Halsey, nearly all the world 
sensed an emotion of great joy. These 
two men will go down in history as two 
of the greatest leaders on land and on 
sea and in the sky that military annals 
will ever record. 

The Battle of the Philippines Sea, 
which brought about much of the de- 
struction of the Japanese Fleet as the 
result of the skill, strategy, and tactics of 
Admiral Halsey and those under him, 
and the Battle of Leyte, where General 
MacArthur, by slowly advancing—when 
he could have gone more rapidly—deci- 
mated the bulk of the Japanese forces in 
the Philippines and made the conquest 
of Manila easy, will always live in the 
history of the world as two unusual and 
unmatched achievemenis. 

It is not, however, to the military side 
of this matter that I wish to address 
myself today, but rather to the history 
of our relations with the Philippines 
ever since 1898. 

About 11 years ago in this body, under 
the leadership of former Senator Hawes 
and the late Senator Bronson Cutting, a 
move was made to grant complete inde- 
pendence to the Philippines, and al- 
though that attempt did not mect with 
complete success, nevertheless, it laid the 
foundation for the legislation which fol- 
lowed soon after, which passed both 
branches of Congress, and which was 
signed by the President—the Filipino 
Independence Act. That act gave to the 
Filipinos a concrete promise of complete 
and absolute -independence by July 4, 
1946. It was accepted by the Filipino 
authorities; a new government was or- 
ganized, and the Philippines and the Fili- 
pino people started on the road toward 
sure independence. 

I think it was one of the most idealis- 
tic acts of any government in all the 
history of mankind. I think it was a 
just act, because our people do not want 
to hold sovereignty over any nation by 
conquest, and particularly when the peo- 
ple who are subject to that conquest do 
not wish to be so held. 

There was great opposition to the Fili- 
pino Independence Act when it came up 
in this body. Many persons predicted 
that the Filipinos themselves would di- 
vide, that there would be civil war in 
the Philippines, that they could not 
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maintain a stable government, that the 
economic situation would be chaotic, and 
fear was injected into the argument to 
the extent that many persons who were 
inclined to support the proposition of 
Filipino independence voted against it. 

Now, today, as we cast our vision over 
Europe and see other countries threat- 
ened with the loss of their territory, their 
liberty, and their nationality, we find 
many who did not favor independence 
for the Philippines speaking out loudly 
against the wrong of these threatened 
acts; we hear much in Congress and out 
of it to the effect that justice and fair- 
ness are not present in the dealings be- 
tween the threatened countries and their 
purported aggressors. Yet when we had 
the same, proposition here before this 
body only 11 years ago there were men 
here who did not see fit to give to the 
Philippines their independence, even 
though every President of the United 
States from William McKinley down to 
that date promised it formally to the 
people of the islands. 

When we approached the question of 
Filipino independence we had before us 
more than the mere carrying out of an 
idealistic concept of international rela- 
tions. We were confronted with the 
question whether or not we should keep 
the word of our own Government, 
whether or not the promises we had 
made should be fulfilled to the letter. 

As the capital of Manila again comes 
under the American flag fora _ short 
period and the realization of Philippine 
independence is complete, we can all look 
back and say that in our dealings with 
a smaller and a weaker country we have 
not only kept our word but fulfilled the 
highest attribute of idealism and fair- 
ness and justice between nations of 
which human beings are capable. 

It would be a fine thing if the pattern 
which we so realistically drew and ad- 
hered to in the case of the Philippines 
could be followed by the other nations 
of the earth with equal spirit as diffi- 
cult- international controversies arise in 
the future, for I believe that the spirit 
which motivated the Filipino Independ- 
ence Act and all the transactions which 
have taken place from its enactment to 
this hour is the only spirit which will 
insure justice to the small nations of the 
world and lay the foundation for an 
abiding and lasting peace among peo- 
ples and nations. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a comment upon 
the point he has just been making? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. It was just within the 
past few weeks that the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. TUNNELL] and I were in 
northern Africa. We constantly heard 
comment as to the attitude of the United 
States, and the outstanding reason why 
the people in north Africa express con- 
fidence in the United States is not be- 
cause of anything the United States is 
now saying but because of what the 
United States has been doing with re- 
gard to the Philippines. The people re- 
gard that conduct as a guarantee of the 
good faith of the United States, and they 
now rely upon it as a guide to our future 
policy, 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
Cynics may scoff, reactionaries may 
frown, aggressors may be heedless of the 
example which our attitude toward the 
Philippines holds up to the entire world, 
but the United States can righteously 
be proud of this great adventure in in- 
ternational relationship, for out of it 
has come the finest comity between peo- 
ples, out of it has come the greatest 
achievement of realistic idealism: that I 
know of on the face of the earth. 

We ask nothing from the Filipinos ex- 
cept the opportunity. to help them to be 
a free people, and. they ask nothing of 
us except to have what has always been 
their right, the right to elect those who 
shall govern them, and to have their own 
institutions in accordance with their own 
wishes. 

Would that Almighty Providence might 
endow other parliaments and legisla- 
tures with equal vision and equal im- 
pulses directed to such worthy ends, for 
if such were the case, in my humble judg- 
ment there would be laid a more lasting 
foundation for peace—because it would 
be built on absolute justice—than all the 
armies and navies and air forces in 
christendom could ever erect or main- 
tain. 

As we celebrate today the liberation of 


Manila, the capital of the Philippine 


Islands, I think those of us in the Con- 
gress who supported the ideal of Filipino 
independence can take a_ reasonable 
measure of humble pride in the great 
accomplishment which has borne fruit 
as a result of the Independence Act. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. In a moment I shall 
yield. 

I should like to add that, owing to 
the unstinted and complete cooperation 
of the Filipino people with the Amer- 
ican Army, Navy, and Nation in the try- 
ing hours through which we have passed, 
thousands of American boys are today 
alive, and will live, who would have had 
to expend more precious blood to 
achieve even a modicum of the success 
which so far has crowned our naval and 
military efforts. 

I now yield to the 
tucky. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not want this 
opportunity to pass without saying to the 
Senator from Maryland how much peo- 
ple generally approve his magnificent 
understanding of the Philippine prob- 
lem, and his intelligent cooperation in 
the things which have come to pass be- 
tween the American people and the Fili- 
pino people. The memory of the 90,000 
Filipinos, under the leadership of Manuel 
‘Quezon, who fought side by side with 
General MacArthur’s troops in the early 
days of the campaign, has fixed in all 
of us a determination to be mutually 
helpful as long as time shall last. I 
want the Senator from Maryland to 
know how heartily I approve and ap- 
preciate the intelligent help he has given, 
and the contributions he has made to the 
good feeling and good understanding be- 
tween the American people and the Fili- 
pino people. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
One regret I have today is that one of 
the two great Filipino leaders who helped 
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to work out this program is not alive 
to see the consummation of their dream. 
President Manuel Quezon was long a 
leader in the fight for Filipino indepena- 
ence, and unfortunately he was taken to 
the bosom of eternity not long ago, and 
did not have the chance to feast his 
-mortal eyes on an independent Filipino 
government. 

The other great leader in the struggle, 
the present President Osmefia of the 
Philippine Islands, fortunately is in Ma- 
nila, where I believe soon the reins of 
government will be completely given over 
to him and his people, and thenceforth 
those pepole will be as free and as inde- 
pendent as are the people of the United 
States of America, owing allegiance only 
to their own country and their own flag. 
But I like to think—in fact, I know— 
they will always have an affection for 
the United States, its Government, and 
its people, which will be finer in its distil- 
lation than any mere allegiance of lip 
service which so many give to their own 
and to other governments, 

So today, Mr. President, as the Philip- 
pines once more are under the American 
flag, for the most part, and Manila, the 
symbol of the Philippines, is in American 
hands, I think our country and our people 
can be justly proud that amidst all the 
contention, and bitterness, and jealousy, 
and narrow nationalism, and aggression, 
and greed, and suffering, and waste of 
wealth, we have given to the world, not 
an imaginary ideal, but something of 
justice that is built of reality. We have 
given to a great people the freedom for 
which we claim we all fight, and I am 
hopeful that that lesson will not be lost 
as the grim future of history’s pages is 
written, when other nations, too, will be 
put to the test before the conscience and 
the tribunal of all mankind. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am interested in what 
the Senator has said about the pride we . 
take in what this Nation has con- 
tributed to the freedom of the Philip- 
pines. So I go back in history to 1898, 
to events which the Senator will re- 
member? When in the course of human 
events did any nation ever defeat a na- 
tion and act as we did after we defeated 
Spain. Instead of taking indemnity and 
the spoils of war, we drew a check on 
the Treasury of the United States and 
bought, for millions of dollars, the Philip- 
pine Archipelago. And having bought 
it in that way, we acted as a big brother 
to the Filipino people. We put them on 
their feet, restored them industrially, 
and aided them in many other ways, and 
now give them their freedom after hav- 
ing had temporary sovereignty over 
them. This is a great day for the Filipino 
people and the American Nation. We 
of our day have made a real contribution 
to the American tradition and have re- 
futed any charge that our Nation has 
imperialistic designs. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has ex- 
pressed my sentiments very well, and I 
am glad he brought out these facts of 
history. Iam glad to say that at no time 
in all our supposed sovereignty, and real 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands, 
have a majority of the American people, 














or even the Members of Congress, wished 
to keep them longer than it would take 
us to discharge our obligations, and give 
to the Filipinos what was their due. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I might comment on the 
fact that we went into the Philippines 
with the very purpose of ultimately 
bringing about the independence which 
has been achieved. I myself was in the 
Philippines when I was a small boy, from 
1900 to 1904. I lived for 2 years in the 
Malacanan Palace, which yesterday was 
taken over by American soldiers. I went 
with the commission which traveled 
throughout the Philippine Islands and 
set up some 25 different provincial gov- 
ernments, and. which at that time gave 
to those people self-administration and 
local self-government. I remember for 
a number of years traveling up and 
cown the very section over which Mac- 
Arthur’s forces have moved north to 
Dagupan and toward Baguio. 

Certainly the spirit with which we 
went into those islands was very differ- 
ent from the spirit in which many na- 
tions today are moving into lands and 
attempting to set up governments, The 
American policy has been successful be- 
cause it has been inspired from the very 
beginning by the theory of, the belief in, 
and the strong feeling for, democratic 
government looking toward education 
in self-government and the establish- 
ment of a complete self-governing com- 
monwealth among a people who are 
after all better off in being independent 
than they would be as part of a nation 
many thousand miles away. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio, and I want to say that his 
father was one of the great leaders in 
this whole movement and helped to lay 
the foundation for wha* has now been 
accomplished. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to join in 
everything that has been so eloquently 
said by the Senator from Maryland and 
by other Senators regarding the Fili- 
pinos, and I desire further to call the 
attention of the Senate at this time to 
the marvelous work, both in amount and 
in character, which was done by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland, who 
was the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs in 1934 
when the bill of which he speaks was 
passed. It was no easy task; it was a 
gigantic task which the Senator from 
Maryland then undertook. He had op- 
position in his committee, especially at 
first, but he overcame the opposition. I 
happened to be a member of the com- 
mittee at the time and recall what took 
place. 

The Senator had opposition in the 
Senate itself, though it was not serious. 
He made out a splendid case, such a 
splendid case that I have sent for the 
REeEcorp of March 22, 1934, so that I might 
tell the Senate the result of the vote 
which was taken on that day, when the 
question to be determined was what 
we should do with the Philippines— 
whether we should fulfill the sacred 


promises which we had made, some of 
them having been made by the father 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
President Taft, and by a great many 
others who believed that the Philippines 
should be given their independence. 
The vote was 68 to 8 in the Senate in 
favor of granting Philippine independ- 
ence. I think the bill was passed in the 
House by as large a majority as the Sen- 
ate vote. By that vote Congress showed 
to the world that the American people 
have a different idea of dealing with na- 
tions after a war is concluded than some 
other countries have. We did not take 
over the Philippines, as we might have 
done, though we paid for the islands. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land deserves the thanks of this country 
and all the countries of the world for 
pursuing the idealistic course which he 
did, and I believe future developments 
will show that the Senator brought 
about great progress in the world’s his- 
tory by taking, that course. 

Mr. President, when I was in Tennes- 
see last fall and learned that Douglas 
MacArthur had set foot on Leyte Island 
and was going to take back the Philip- 
pines, I sent him a telegram of congratu- 
lations. Incidentally the telegraph office 
did not want to take the message at first, 
because it was a telegram of congratula- 
tions. I think General MacArthur, per- 
haps more than anyone else in the Army, 
or anyone in other position, is entitled 
to the greatest credit for having retaken 
the Philippine Islands under the circum- 
stances which surrounded his effort. I 
wish to take off my hat in praise to this 
great general of the armies who has man- 
aged that campaign so splendidly and so 
in accordance with the wishes and de- 
sires of the American people toward the 
people of the Philippines. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for .all the 
complimentary things he has been good 
enough to say but, so far as his remarks 
apply to me, I will say that my part was 
a small one, and would not have been of 
any consequence at all except for the help 
of himself and many other Members of 
this body who felt that idealism could 
be practiced and in the end pay larger 
dividends than a selfish or a narrow 
policy. 

LETTER FROM ACTING SECRETARY OF 

WAR IN APPRECIATION OF WORK OF 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate will remember that 
on the 24th of January General Marshall 
and Admiral King gave to the Congress 
an off-the-record account of the military 
and naval situation. at a meeting which 
was largely attended. The Vice Presi- 
dent has received a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of War, Robert P. Patterson, 
regarding that occasion, which I ask to 
have read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 31, 1945, 
Hon. Harry 8S. TRUMAN, 
Vice President of the United States, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Vice PresIpENT: I wish to take 

this opportunity to express for myself per- 
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sonally, and on behalf of General Marshall, 
our deep appreciation for the splendid work 
done by Mr. Wall Doxey, Mr. Leslie L. Bitile, 
Mr. Carl A. Loeffler, and the late Colonel 
Edwin A. Halsey, in connection with the re- 
cent appearance before the Congress of Gen- 
eral Marshall and Admiral King on January 
24. 

I am well aware that arrangements of this 
nature are not easily made and the able as- 
sistance of the gentlemen I have mentioned 
went far toward making it a pleasant and 
successful meeting. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Acting Secretary of War. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON PETROLEUM RE- 


SOURCES IN RELATION TO THE NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Louisiana 
{[Mr, OvERTON] as a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Mat- 
ter of Petroleum Resources in Relation 
to the National Welfare, authorized by 
Senate Resolution 253, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, as continued by Senate Reso- 
lution 36, Seventy-ninth Congress, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Maloney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

FINAL ASCERTAINMENT OF ELECTORS 

A letter from the Secretary of State dated 
January 29, 1945, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an amended certificate of final ascer- 
tainment of the electors of President and 
Vice President chosen in Arizona in the elec- 
tion of November 7, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying paper); ordered to lie on the table. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS, DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, an estimate of 
personnel requirements for the Department 
of Justice for the quarter ending March 31, 
1945 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 


MATTER MAILED FREE OF POSTAGE UNDER 
PENALTY PRIVILEGE 

A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the estimated number of pieces of mail 
mailed free of postage under the penalty 
mail privilege during the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, together with a tabulation 
showing the estimated number of pieces 
mailed, and the estimated cost to the Post 
Office Department of the handling of these 
mailings (by departments and agencies) for 
the quarter ended September 30, 1944, etc 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
RESERVATION FROM APPROPRIATION OF LANDS 

WITHIN INDIAN RESERVATIONS—POWER AND 

RESERVOIR SITES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting pursuant to law, rela- 
tive to reserves from all appropriation lands 
within Indian reservations valuable for power 
or reservoir sites or necessary for use in con- 
nection with irrigation projects for the cal- 
endar year 1944; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 
PATENTING OF LANDS TO STATES, COUNTIES, AND 
MUNICIPALITIES FOR RECREATIONAL PURPOSES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, rela- 
tive to the patenting to States, counties, and 
municipalities of lands classified chiefly val- 
uable for recreational purposes in exchange 
for lands of equal value or equal quantity, 





for the calendar year 1944; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


WITHDRAWALS AND RESTORATIONS OF PUBLIC 
LANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement showing withdrawals and restora- 
tions of public lands made during the year 
1944 (with an accompanying statement); 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 


LEGISLATION ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 
or ST. THOMAS AND St, JonN, V. I. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of laws enacted by the Municipal Council of 
St. Thomas and St. John, V. I. (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Affairs. 


BROTHERS PAVING Co. v. THE 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report and recommendation concern- 
ing the claim of The Baldwin Brothers Pav- 
ing Co. against the United States (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Claims. 


THE BALDWIN 


War CoNntTRACT TERMINATIONS AND SETTLE- 
MENTS 
A letter from the Director of Contract 
Settlement, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the second quarterly progress report of the 
Office of Contract Settlement, entitled “War 
Contract Terminations and Settlements” 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF WAR SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port (No. 9) of action taken under section 
217 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended, Public Law 98, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


ReEpPorT OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the annual report of the United 
States Office of Education for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

REPORT OF UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICE 

A letter from the Administrator of the 

Federal Security Agency, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, the annual report of the United 
States Public Health Service for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


BANKRUPTCY STATISTICS 


A letter from the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, tables of 
bankruptcy statistics with reference to bank- 
ruptcy cases commenced and terminated in 
the United States district courts during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL 
PRISON INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A letter from the secretary of the Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA Fj 

A letter from the President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the official operations of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


COMPABATIVE GENERAL BALANCE SHEET OF 
CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE Co. 


A letter from the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a comparative general 
balance sheet for the company for the year 
1944 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE Co. 

A letter from the president of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a statement of receipts 
and expenditures of the company for the year 
1944 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE CAPITAL TRANSIT Co, 

A letter from the president of the Capital 
Transit Co., submitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering the operations of the com- 
pany for the calendar year 1944, with bal- 
ance sheet as of December 31, 1944 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


WAR CONTRACTS SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
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REPORT OF PoTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER Co. 


A letter from the president of the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the company for the year 
ended December 31, 1944 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON RAILWay & 
ELECTRIC Co, 


A letter from the president of the Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Co., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of that company for 
the year ended December 31, 1944 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON Gas LIGHT Co, 


A letter from the president of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed statement of the business 
of the Washington Gas Light Co., together 
with a list of stockholders for the year ended 
December 31, 1944 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate monthly reports from the chair- 
men of certain Senate committees, made 
in response to Senate Resolution 319 
(agreed to August 23, 1944), relative to 
persons employed who are not full-time 
employees of the Senate or any com- 
mittee thereof, which were ordered to lie 
on the table ane to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
February 1, 1945. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to 
Senate Resolution 319, I am transmitting 
herewith a list cf employees of the War 
Contracts Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs who are not full- 
time employees of the Senate. Included with 
this list is the name and address of each 
such employee, the name and address of the 
department paying the salary of such em- 
ployee, anc the annual rate of compensation 
for each such employee. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 

Chairman, War Contracts Subcommittee. 

CHARLES A. Murray, 
Executive Secretary. 


Fesruary 1, 1945. 


Annual rate 


N dividual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
pensation 
Bust Borchardt. ccccincccncnneee (007 34th Pl. NW., Washington, D, C Bo te a | Smaller War Plants Corporation, Washington, D. C........-...-- $5, 609 
Sep CTE - i ciictnaiiitatheinns 1000 South Capitol St. SE., Washington, D, C...........- do ‘ ‘ ship sibnntagsenntndamhinnattebens iii 2, 000 
Bertram M. Gross....cocenessnene- 613 South Quincey St., Arlington, Va__- iicajidealauiieae | Navy Department, WesnMgten, D. ©. ccccccaseccccconenessenses 6, 500 
Doris Phippen neccccccece--| 40 Plattsburg Court NW., Washington, D. C.............- la lk i aa a eae Lek hannediinaidshaabtnsbaaaietaais 


. Fesruary 1, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 


N ) d vidual 
Capt. James A. Saunders, U, § QO] 
Navy (retire 
Chief Yeoman Herbert S. Atkin 240 
son (AA), U.S. Naval Reserve 





COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1945, in compliance with the terms 





ington, D.C, 


D.C, 








Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | 


Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, Wash- 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 







of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


| Annual rate 
of com 


| pensation 


Department, Washington, 


es 


Davin I. Warsu, Chairman, 
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SENATE NAVY LIAISON OFFICE, ROOM 461, SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 





Fesruary 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the January 1945, in compliance with the terms ° 





|Annualrate 
Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com 
pensation 














Lt. Frederick A. McLaughlin, | 5305 41st St. NW., Washington, D. C......................- Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, Washington, D.C_} $2, 400 
U. 8. Naval Reserve. ; | 

Lt. Joseph G. Feeney, U.S. Naval | 2745 29th St. NW., Washington, D. C......-...........----|----- ee le a, NOM ee oe Oe ss iat 
reserve. 

Youu (2d cl.) Eleanor W. St. | 2134 R. St. NW., Washington, D. C............-.-.------|----- in ee ee | we 
Clair, U. 8. Naval Reserve. 

Yeoman (2d cl.) Loretto F. Joch- |..... i at iia ein atti i a SO a 1, 152 


man, U.S. Naval Reserve. 











The above employees are representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy Department, to assist Senators om naval personnel 


matters. 
Daviv I. WaLsH. 
1 SUBCOMMITTEE ON WARTIME HEALTH AND EDUCATION 
Fesavany 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 93 1944: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the January 1945, in compliance with the terms 


ra fe i he 







































cs | Annual rate 
s Name of indiv:dual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid | of com- 
ae | pensation 
Puss taal ae ciation anata 
errr eee are ee . 
bog Lauretta April........ loi aad 2714 Quarry Rd. NW., Washington, D. C..............-.. | War Production Poard, 3d and Independence Ave. SW....-.-.--- $3, 2000 
ih Philip ©. CREE: cccccdesnscheaede 4303 Russell Ave., Mt. Rainier, Md_.....................- | Navy Department, 18th and Constitution Ave. |) SaaS 2 800 
aa Rose Gerher....... ---| 2513 14th St. NE., Washington, D. C...._.. Pee: Pad ce do_.__ 2, 00) 
pe Harald Lund_...... me ke ae a ef: ee aa Geen * wn nnaccnoaccnne= 6, 200 
: Car] Malmberg.....c-ccnccee-eee- 1813 F St. NW..,' Washington, D. C........................ | Federal Security Agency, 1825 H St. NW--.-.----.-.- - aceaiaisaeraitiin 5, 600 
Ps Love Morgan. ...-.-ccccecoceraee- 1607 18th St. SE., Washington, D. C...............-..-..- Veterans Administration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW.......----- 2, OO 
pid Ruth Morgenstein.........--«-<- 3022 Rodman St. NW., Washington, D. C_.............--_}_--- Me ee Sd wenn r--2-----25------------- . 2, (UK) 
is Dolores Raschella......-.-.-..-..- 2028 Wisconsin Ave. NW., Washington, D. C Federal Public Housing Administration, 1001 Vermont Ave. ! 2, OOO 
a TD eae 1614 North Queen St., Arlington, Va__._--. aoae Veterans Administration, Vermont Ave. and I St. NW oa 
os Lt. Leslie Falk, Army of the | 2804 Terrace Rd. SE.. Washington, D. C.........-...-...- Pentagon Building, U. S. Army---.------------------------------- 2, 000 
Kae United States, Medical Corps. ae el 
’ Lt. Comdr. John B, Truslow, | 2007 Peabody St., West Hyattsville, Md.....-...-...-.-.- U.S. Navy, 18th and Constitution Dee TE WW cccsnnciisemanesowesen 3, 000 
i Medical Corps, U. 8. Naval 
Bt Reserve. 
. ‘ 
oe TT 
‘Y CLAUDE PEPPER, Cliairman. 
it SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM . 
a Fesruary 1, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
* To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
a The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
a submits the following report showing the January 1945, in compliance with the terms 
ee, Annual rate 
aa Name of individual Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com 
Ce pensation 
aa — = | tt - _ 
¥ Joe L. Martinez (investigator) .....| 208 Massachusetts Ave. NE......-........-.--......------ U. S. Maritime Commission, Commerce Bldg., 14th St., between | $3, 809 
E St. and Constitution Ave. NW. = : 
ial Franklin N. Parks (investigator)..| No. 106, 4021 Benton St. NW ..............-......-.---.-e Office of Price Administration, 2d and D Sts. SW.... --....... - +, 800 
Ps Brig. Gen. Frank E. Lowe_....... i Sen nn IIRL NIE sn a iteelignahengniaainnnnintaninaee @ticieiaie .| Finance office, Pentagon Bldg-_........----- w---e+e---- --- ©, COU 
ie, Col. Harry Vaughan.............. | 1609 Oakcrest Drive, Alexandria, Va..................--- SF aE LED en Te a. ee | 4, OO 
ie ! sntinitatenaiaieimapibaeia ncenearensilnsoies 
i Jas. M. MEap, Chairman. 
4 COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
Fesruary 1, 1945. name of person employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who is not a full-time employee of the Sen- 23, 1944: 


The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
submits the following report showing the January 1945, in compliance with the terms 


























- a a 
d | . Annual! rate 
a Name of individual Address | Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com 
fl | pensation 
i 9 RS | ee ee | SS SSS SS — 
Louis J. Meyerle........-<ec-<<--- 612 Bennington Drive, Silver Spring, Md_...............- Bi isiacetbnitcdinnetcdi ctdndiiinign 2 $5 ) 
JAMES M. TUNNELL, Chairman. 
SENATE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON WAR MOBILIZATION 
FEBRUARY ?, 1945. names of persons employed by the committee of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
To the Senate: who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 23, 1944: 
; The above-mentioned committee hereby ate or of the committee for the month of 
e submits the following report showing the January 1945, in compliance with the terms 
wd cnanrepteesnnnnitiieeninntaaianianaiteiaemaistiitinees _s 
9 ; Annual rate 
Name of individuai Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com- 
} pensation 
Virginia WwW Ne ds Smee We Cy Meise, We UNI Ts | Department of Interior, Washington, D. C..............-...___- | $1, 8090 
Ann 8. Gertler Snnistalbcnabikiinctintnis 3721 30th St. NW., Washington, D. C.................... ailisnicihiintih crnimentitintncisieitedtensine itvadtedcadnuiedel 2, O09 
; Hope ( I ta ie | 2 East Maple St., Alexandria, Va_........................ War Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C eae 2, 000 
2) Joan pO 1919 19th St. NW., Washington, D. C..................... Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D. C_...__- = } 3, 809 
I C.1 heodore BUNS odcancuaceane 3917 North 5th St., Arlington, Va_.................- .....| National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C___....._._.-- ; 5, 600 
ba Fritzie P. Manuel Spashbasaisieeaibiatinastiiad | 1621 T &t. NW., Washingtom, D. ©. ............s.cccecces- | War Manpower Commission Washington, D C____....___- \ 5, 800 
-" Darel MI cic Rural Free Delivery, Box 10532, Alexandria, Va_..........- War Production Board, Washington, D. C_.._- athena 4, 609 
i OO Bie: WI es taahcrsn ne bacniaincn | 5327 1¢th St. NW., Washington, D. C.............cecce<e- Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C___-- : 2, 000 
& Elizabeth ee fre |} 1620 Fuller St. NW., Washingtc nm, D. O.........ccccecs-..| War Production Board, Washington, D. C.............._-- . . 2, 600 
3 Francis C. Rosenberger. .......... | 5814 64th Ave., East Riverdale, Md-_.... -----seeeeee-----| Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C__...-.-- — 4, 600 
be Herbert Schimmel Oa ae | 3604 Minnesota Ave. SE., Washington, D. C_....... -| War Production Board, Washington. D. C__.__________---- a 8, 009 
* DEMON J TUB sain cnn cannunccens 211 Delaware Ave. SW., Washington, D, C_............- Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D. C_. ad 3, 200 
<email do aides Wcities SOR aH 


H. M. Kircore, Chairman, 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND 
SURVEYS 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the followfhg report showing the 
name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January, in compliance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 319, agreed to gugust 23, 
1944 (see attached memorandum) = 

Caru A. Hatcu, Chairman, 
By W.H. McMatns, Clerk. 


Fepruary 1, 1945. 
To: Senator Cart A. Hatcu, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
From: Senator Pat McCarran, chairman, 
Subcommittee to Investigate Administra- 
tion and Use of Public Lands. 
Those detailed from the Forest Service, 


Department of Agriculture, to assist with the 
work of the above subcommittee are: 

E. S. Haskell, senior administrative officer, 
Forest Service, CAF-12; basic salary, $5,000 
per year. 

Elizabeth Heckman, clerk, CAF-5; basic 
Salary, $2,000 per year. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SpeciaAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS, 
January 1, 1945, 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: Pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 319 I am tranmitting here- 
with a list of employees of the Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American Small 
Business who are not full-time employees of 
the Senate. Included with this list is the 
hame and address of each such employee, the 


FEBRUARY 5 


name and address of the Department pay. 
ing the salary of such employee, and the an. 
nual rate of compensation for each such em. 
ployee. 
Respectfully yours, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, 
By DEweEy ANDERSON, 
Executive Secretary, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY PRGB- 
LEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Fepruary 1, 1945, 
To the Senate: 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
names of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 
January 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


oo 3. 3.353). III 


Name of individual 


Brainard Cheney. 


saiveskiatosoieianenaieeaiae 2418 Highwood Drive SE., Washington, D. C 


Annual rate 


Address Name and address of department or organization by whom paid of com 





pensation 





-__ 


 esclineotens Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D, C_.........-- $6, 500 
Aones BE. Crivena...cccsocescucnss 1408 Buchanan St. NW., Washington, D. C_............-- War Production Board, Washington, D. C_.............--.--2...- 2, 700 
Emerald G. Devitt........-.....- 2425 27th St. South, Arlington, Va. ....................... liscaiskccisknusinlictages seiatiplens maweickiodeabdadeatdbenign celilankdai ceed acs 2, 000 
ms 0 i epee a: Me Oe Oe a OEY er Co tn ie the DRG 4 eh ao a 1, £00 
Hatry &, RVGOS. «cccsncusenectene~ 2C10 Gainsville St. SE., Washington, D, C_.............-- | Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C.........- 6, 500 
Prete PORE ve cicnacnininnunn 510 Four Mile Rd., Alexandria, Va. .....................-- Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C___.--..-..-..-.----- 4, 600 
| | ee td Fs a er are Oflice of Price Administration, Washington, D. C__..........2...- 2, 100 
ae ON ees 119 Jolict St. SW., Washington, D. C_.._...............-- Reconstruction Finance Corporation, Washington, D, C_........- 4, 600 
Stelle J. CrONe . osconccsccuscces 1127 Branch Ave. SE., Washington, D. C...............-- War Production Board, Washington, D. C_..-.....-..-....-..-2.- 2, £00 
Kathleen Kimball_...............- 1701 Park Rd, NW., Washington, D. C..................-]--... Dicnaiacidobnehdnkacnnuityouihhnenbud a> samianimandabdandubiaee 2, 000 
Elizabeth P. Laens....c.cn<cscescses 1730 North Quincy St., Arlington, Va__..................-|_..-- i tlie a cada eens 1, 800 
SS Bo ae 1445 Ogden St. NW., Washington, D. C..................-|_..-- a a 5, 600 
Vernice M. O’Mullane..........-- Alcott Hall, Washington, D. C stihl ta etineaccencn attlbinsg ndidhecenie cic ian a ea eR Ee le Se 1, 620 
ie Fe kc cocdaimanbeosd | 230 Rhode Island Ave. NE., Washington, D. C_......---- Oilice of Price Administration, Washington, D. C...............-- 3, 300 
a | EE: 1457 Park Rd. NW., Washington, D. C_................--. War Production Board, Washington, D, C_.....-.-..........2..-- 2, 190 
Arthur G. Silverman. .............| 719 D 8t NE., Washington, D.C.....................<..- Office of Price Administration, Washington, D, C_....-...222..2.. 5, 600 
Lt. ir. Gr.) George H. Soule.....-. 4020 Beecher St. NW., Washington, D. C_..........-..--- Navy Department, Washington, D. C_..........................- 2, 000 
Lillian Evelyn Spicer. _...........| 1433 Decatur St. NW., Washington, D. C_..........-...-- War Production Board, Washington, D. C....-...-.-.------------ 2, 600 
Frederick W. Steckman..._......- 4000 Cathedral Ave., Washington, D. C_....-.......- 22... Maritime Commission, Washington, D, C.............--...--2.-- 5, 009 
Margie L. Strubel_..............-- 4632 12th St. NE., Washington, D. C..................... War Production Board, Washington, D. C....-...-..-.2-222-2 22 1, 800 
Alion G. TRUMAN ......ccascsescuce | 201 East Shepherd St., Chevy Chase, Md............-..-- Maritime Commission, Washington, D, C_.........-...-...---_-- 6, 500 
Alfred J. Van Tassel. ............. 1622 Mount Eagle Pl., Alexandria, Va_..................-- War Production Board, Washington, D. C_.............--..-.-..- 6, 500 
eS Cen ES 2000 13th St. NW ., Washington, D. CO... cccccccanuceccscclecean a a i ee ee 2, 100 











PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted at a general meeting 
of Branch 239, Workmen’s Benefit Fund, 
Oakland, Calif., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to reduce the present age limit 
of 65 years to 60 years for eligibility to receive 
old-age pension; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The petition of American Veterans of 
World War No. 2, Orlando, Fla., praying for 
the enactment of legislation to incorporate 
the American Veterans of World War No. 2; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by a meeting of the 
Democratic caucus of the Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture, favoring the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of Henry A. Wallace to be Secretary 
of Commerce; ordered to lie on the table. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from Thomas P. Shirley, of New York City, 
remonstrating against confirmation of the 
nomination of Henry A. Wallace to be Sec- 
retary of Commerce; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Mary!and, praying for continuation of the 
Children’s Museum; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting relief from double in- 
come taxation; to the Committee on Finance, 

«A memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to provide for peace- 
time military conscription; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 


Ey Mr. JOHNSON of California: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
California; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to cooperation 
among nations to curtail the production 
and traffic of opium 


“Whereas the tragic evil of opium addic- 
tion is age-old, and the control f opium pro- 
duction has been attempted through various 
means for many years, presently by the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board of the League 
of Nations, through which 66 countries and 99 
colonies cooperate to control the interna- 
tional drug traffic, most of which countries 
still report to the board in spite of the war; 
and rf . 

“Whereas success in controlling the growth 
and production of opium necessarily depends 
upon the cooperation of the opium-growing 
countries; and 

“Whereas the United States is in a position 
to exert pressure On some of the opium-pro- 
ducing countries because they are dependent 
on its lend-lease money and materials, and 
its men, in developing their railways, high- 
ways, and factories; and 

“Whereas since our entry into the war, 
American fighting men are now in countries 
where opium is produced and freely available, 
and American merchant seamen daily touch 
port in opium-producing countries; and 

“Whereas the peril to addiction is great 
among those of our men suffering from lone- 
liness, discouragement, and the fatigue of 
war, and its use would destroy the fighting 
efficiency of these men, thereby constituting 
a real threat to our war effort; and 


“Whereas an easy opportunity is now af- 
forded for the smuggling of opium into the 





JAMES E. Murray, Chairman, 


United States, thereby endangering our war 
efforts on the home front; and 

“Whereas its use by criminals, who do not 
hesitate to kill under its influence, adds to 
the problems of law enforcement and to the 
peril of faithful law-enforcement officers: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President to approach 
the governments of those opium-producing 
countries throughout the world upon which 
the United States can exert influence, urging 


‘upon them in the interest of protecting 


American citizens, and in the interest of 
world welfare, that they take immediate 
steps to limit opium growth and the produc- 
tion of opium and its derivatives to the 
amount actually required for strictly medici- 
nal and scientific purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the office of the President of the 
United States and to each Member of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States from Califor- 
nia.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution relative to the commemora- 
tion of the centennial of the raising of the 
bear flag of the California Republic at 
Sonoma on June 14, 1846 


“Whereas on June 14, 1946, California will 
celebrate the centennial of the ‘raising of the 
bear flag of the California Republic’ at 
Sonoma by a group of Californians whose 
declaration and prophecy was the freedom of 
California from Mexican rule and her sub- 





oe 


ORE 





1945 


sequent addition as a State in the Union; 
and 

“Whereas it is the custom of the Federal 
Government to issue commemorative stamps 
sicnalizing and emphasizing the importance 
of historical events and the recognition 
thereof by the issuance by the United States 
Post Office Department of such commemora- 
tive stamps; and 

“Whereas a group of patriotic citizens, 
headed by the Sonoma Parlor of Native 
Daughters of the Golden West and Sonoma 
Parlor Native Sons of the Golden West, with 
the cooperation of the leaders of both these 
organizations and in accord with the senti- 
ments of many other civic and patriotic socie- 
ties, have instituted a movement to secure 
the issuance of a commemorative bear-flag 
stamp as an outstanding feature of the cen- 
tennial commemoration, making Sonoma the 
initial place of cancelation of said stamp: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That we 
join with the people and organizations men- 
tioned herein and respectfully ask the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Congress of 
the United States, the Postmaster General, 
and the Post Office Department that a com- 
memorative stamp be issued in accordance 
with the commemorative centennial, to be 
known as the California bear-flag stamp, and 
in further token of the fact that many years 
ago the State of California adopted the bear 
flag as the official State flag of California; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
forward copies of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Members of the 
California delegation in Congress, and the 
Postmaster General.” 


FASCISM IN SPAIN — RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED BY MEETING AT MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have 
received from Dr. Karl Menninger, of 
Topeka, Kans., a letter signed by him 
rnd others, together with resolutions 
adopted at a meeting of 16,000 people 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
concerning fascism in Spain. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the letter and 
resolutions printed in the Rrecorp and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and or- 
dered to be printed in the ReEcorpD, as 
follows: 





THE MENNINGER CLINIC, 
Topeka, Kans., January 17, 1945, 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Capper: The following 
friends and associates of mine join with me 
in endorsing the enclosed resolutions for- 
mulated at a meeting of 16,000 people at 
Madison Square Garden on January 2, the 
resolutions, circulated by the Nation Asso- 
ciates, concerning the attitude toward Fas- 
cist Spain. 

Sincerely yours, 

Karl Menninger, M. D.; Robert W. 
Worthington, M.D.; C. P.N. Elliott, 
M. D.; J. M. Stone; Robert P. 
Knight, M. D.; Mildred Law; M. L. 
Howard; E. M. Leitch, M. D.; Lu- 
cille Cairns; M. Fabian, M. D.; 
Helvi Boottis; W. L: Pious, M. D.; 
Hugh Dimont, M. D.; R. I. Meptik, 
M.D.; David Repeport, Ph. D.; Roy 
Schafer; Margaret Brenman, Ph. 
D.; Jerome W. Schneck, M. D.; 
Jerome A. Shiell, M. D.; Ruth A. 
Barnard, M. D. 


At the moment when millions of Ameri- 
can soldiers on the western front are per- 
sonally experiencing what fascism means, 
when they are not only facing the powerful 
and ruthless Nazi war machine, but also wit- 
nessing the killing of American war prison- 
ers in violation of all rules of civilized man- 
kind, we, American citizens assembled at 
Madison Square Garden, have unanimously 
resolved to address to the President and to 
the people of the United States a supreme 
appeal for immediate action against one Oo: 
the strongest supporters cf fascism and one 
of the most vicious enemies of the American 
way of life and of American interests in the 
world toiay—Francisco Franco. 

The story of Franco's support to the Fascist 
cause and of his past crimes against the 
United Nations is well known. We believe 
deeply that our continued cooperation with 
Franco foments distrust among the United 
Nations and that no diplomatic gesture would 
more greatly strengthen the relations be- 
tween the United Nitions—in particular be- 
tween England and America on the one hand 
and Soviet Russia on the other—than an im- 
mediate break in diplomatic relations with 
Franco. Instead of having a vast spy sys- 
tem at the rear of our urmies supplying the 
enemy with information and costing the lives 
of American eoldiers and their Allies, the re- 
establishment of the Spanish Republic would 
convert that country into a land as secure 
and friendly, as hard-working, and har? 
fighting as America itself. 

Therefore, we ask all Americans who b 
lieve in the democratic way of life to take a 
stand, at once, against one of the great 
criminals in the history of humanity. We 
ask them to write to the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, to their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and to organize meetings and 
conferences for the purpose of implementing 
the following nonpartisan, democratic meas- 
ures in regard to Spain: 

1. The immediate severance by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of diplomatic 
relations with Franco. This will certainly 
lead to similar action by the governments 
of all other United Nations. 

2. The complete stoppage of shipments of 
any kind to Franco. Whatever we send is 
helping the enemy. : 

3. The guaranty to the people of Spain 
themselves of complete freedom to establish 
their own democratic regime. The refusal to 
countenance the imposition of a royalist or 
similar puppet regime and support for the 
reestablishment of legal democratic institu- 
tions in Spain. 

4. Financial and moral support to Re- 
pub'ican Spanish forces both inside and out- 
side Spain and admission of Republican 
Spain to the United Nations. 

5. Freedom of movement and of com- 
munications for the democratic Spanish 
leaders in the various parts of the world. 

In order to give this policy the maximum 
popular support in all the United Nations, 
we have unanimously resolved to create the 
Friends of the Spanish Republic and we in- 
vite all those who are fighting for the United 
Nations’ ideals to join this committee whose 
only purpose is to bring about the aims out- 
lined in these resolutions, 


PROTEST AGAINST INCREASED GRAZING 


FEES ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN—RESO- 
LUTION OF NEVADA ASSEMBLY 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
has come from the legislature and the 
Governor of my State a resolution pro- 
testing against the threat by the Interior 
Department, and particularly the Graz- 
ing Service, to increase the fees for graz- 
ing on the open public domain. I ask 
that the resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas Nevada now is confronted with the 
question of whether the forage and stock- 
water values of her public range lands shall 
be taken, through increased grazing fees, for 
direct enrichment of the Federal Treasury or 
whether these natural resource values shall 
remain on hand to support her stock-raising 
land settlement (an economic operation of 
which is otherwise impossible) and the busi- 
ness, social, and tax structures of her local 
communities which are largely dependent 
upon the stock-raising industry; and 

Whereas the Senate Committee on Public 


‘ Lands of the Congress of the United States, 


through a subcommittee is now investigating 
the issues involved in a settlement of this 
problem, with hearings scheduled for various 
points where all interestes concerned may 
appear and testify: Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
Nevada (the Senate concurring), That a com- 
mittee be appointed by the Speaker of the 
Assembly of the State of Nevada and the 
President of the Senate of the State of Nevada 
consisting of one senator and one assembly- 
man to represent this legislative bcdy at the 
hearirg to be held on this subject at Ely, 
Nev., February 1-3, 1945, the necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses of said committee 
to be reimbursed from the general fund of 
the State of Nevada; be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee shall 
present to the Senate Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee at the said hearing the stand of this 
legislative body as definitely opposed to the 
increased grazing fee policy being proposed 
by the Grazing Service, and insisting that 
the same is directly contrary to the intent 
of Congress in its enactment of the Taylor 
Act, to the effect that the said forage and 
water resource values should not be taken 
away from the local economies concerned for 
purposes of direct revenue to the Federal 
Treasury; be it further 

Resolved, That our Governor, as chairman 
of our State range commission, hereby is 
urged to appear in behalf of Nevada interests 
as a whole at said subcommittee hearing in 
opposition to said increased grazing fee 
policy; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent all Members of the Nevada congressional 
delegation, to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, and the Honor- 
able Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 


DRAFTING OF DEFERRED FARM LABOR 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
have arisen throughout the country 
strong protests against removing farm 
hands from the farm, and especially boys 
or young men who have been engaged 
legitimately in agriculture. I have re- 
ceived a great many communications 
from my own State, which in reality is 
not an outstanding agricultural State. 
If Senators who represent important 
agricultural States have received pro- 
portionately half as many complaints as 
I have received, then they must indeed 
be overwhelmed with correspondence 
complaining of the removal of boys who 
are legitimately and honestly engaged in 
agriculture. To my mind it is one of 
the serious things that confronts this 
country today. It has been said that war 
is hell, but famine and war together will 
product a double hell. That is exactly 
what seems to me to be ahead of us if 
we remove all labor from the farms. 

With that thought in mind, I addressed 
a letter on the 3d of February to Marvin 
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Jones, Administrator, War Food Admin- 
istration, to a copy of which I have at- 
tached a number of communications 
from my own State which I thought were 
to the point. I ask that the copy of my 
letter together with the attached letters 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Fesruary 3, 1945. 
Hon. MARVIN JONES, 
Administrator, War Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: Within the past few 
days I have received communications from 
three different sources in Nevada concerning 
alleged overestimation by the War Food Ad- 
ministration of the production of farm com- 
modities in that State. 

I am so impressed by the sincerity of these 
letters and the seriousness of the situation 
which they portray that I am sending copies 
of these communications to you with this 
letter. 

If the situation in Nevada, as these letters 
reveal it, in any way approximates the situ- 
ation nationally, it is my judgment this coun- 
try is making a great mistake in taking agri- 
cultural workers off the land to meet draft 
quotas. 

It is my firm belief that we must regard 
food as being as essential as ammunition. I 
have always felt that boys who are conscien- 
tiously doing farm work and have been de- 
ferred for that purpose should be kept on the 
farms. The older people and the youngsters 
among our farm population have been pitch- 
ing in to do their share of farm work; but we 
cannot and must not rely entirely on adoles- 
cent youth, and the aged and infirm, for 
the food with which we are to win the victory 
and write the peace. 

I respectfully request that you give the en- 
closed letters, and the situation which they 
indicate, your most careful consideration. I 
shall be most interested to know your con- 
clusions after you have studied the matter. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 





MINDEN, NeEv., January 21, 145. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United Siates Senator from Nevada, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Selective service order taking deferred farm 
labor spells disaster for already reduced pro- 
duction schedules for this area letter giving 
Getails and analysis of alarming discrepancy 
between W. F. A. estimates of 1945 production 
in Nevada and actual facts follows. 

Wilbur Stcdieck, manager, Minden 
Butter Manufacturing Co.; W. F. 
Dressler, State senator and presi- 
cent, Farmers Bank of Carson Val- 
ley; F. C. Reed, manager, Minden 
Milling Co.; S. F. Heise, vice chair- 
man, East Fork Water Users Asso- 
ciation; F. H. Settlemeyer, chair- 
man, West Fork Water Users Asso- 
ciation; Clarence Henningsen, 
president, Alpine Land & Reservoir 
Co.; D. W. Park, president, Pinenut 
Stock Growers Association; J. B. 
Dangberg, president, Nevada Range 
Sheep Owners Association; George 
C. Hussman, legislation and sheep 
and dairy operator. 


MINDEN BUTTER Co., INC., 
Minden, Nev., January 22, 1945. 
Hon. P. A. McCarran, 
Senator from Nevada, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: A quick survey of the operations 
of cur company in the last 2 years, in view 


. 
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of the recent threat to draft farm labor, 
brings to light the following facts: This 
plant, in September 1942, manufactured 42,- 
617 pounds of butter. In September 1944, 
the total make of butter was 22,900 pounds, 
Compared with October 1942, we made 40,087 
pounds of butter, and 20,028 pounds in Oc- 
tober 1944, Nineteen hundred and forty-two 
was already a war year, yet cur reduction in 
butter make was almost 50 percent. We ad- 
mit that we have made some diversions from 
butterfat to whole milk to satisfy the call of 
the Reno Army Air Base, but "ve had less milk 
for civilian use during this time. There have 
also been some diversions from our cream 
supply through the use of whole milk in ad- 
jacent communities, but not nearly enough 
to account for the big reduction in the manu- 
facture of butter here, and in those com- 
munities. 

The main reason for our loss of production 
is the lack of competent labor on the farm. 
That is, men who will stay on the jcb, and 
our farmers are selling milk cows because 
they can’t get labor. The further drafting 
of essential farm labor (ycung married farm- 
ers with children, who are farm owners and 
operators) will result in further reduction in 
production. 

The Dairy Products Marketing Association, 
a Government war agency, admits that butter 
is now the scarcest food in the United States. 
Yet, we see further threats in the draft law 
of removing lakor which is used to produce 
the supply of butter. Dairy and egg product 
processing plants are now No. 6 on the 
essential list, but that can’t do us any gocd 
if we have nothing to process. We don't 
want to appear unpatriotic, but not to pre- 
vent further loss in farm food production 
on the scale it is going on here, could lose 
the war as easily as the lack of ammunition. 

Enough on that subject. We also have a 
labor problem in our own plant. Local draft 
boards still tell us that we should train re- 
placements for all men of draft age in cur 
plant. At the beginning of the year, we had 
15 regular employees. At the end of the 
year, 11 of these were still on the job. Dur- 
ing the year, to replace the ones who left, 
and to carry on our activities, we had a total 
of 52 different employees, or a turn-over of 
346 percent, which results from two things— 
the hiring of inexperienced labor which is 
not capable of doing the work, and the con- 
tinued search for easy jobs at high wages, 
among those who are not of draft age and 
evidently feel no other responsibility. 

I believe, in view of the facts shown, it is 
high time that we have a labor draft, and 
that we immediately stop drafting essential 
farm labor, as our story is repeated in other 
industries concerned with handling farm 
products. Western Nevada’s butter industry 
is now in a very serious condition. 

We know that you are busy, but we are 
also sure that you will appreciate the need 
for such a letter as this. 

Very truly yours, 
WIBurR H. STopIEck, 
Manager, 
MINDEN MILLING Co., INC., 
Minden, Nev., January 22, 1944, 
Senator P. A. McCarran, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: This is the only 
time that we have ever thought it necessary 
to write you regarding our local problems, 
but in this case deem it imperative that you 
be informed of our reactions to the action ut 
selective service of drafting more men from 
our farms at this time. It appears to us that 
any further reduction, in farm labor will very 
seriously affect the production of food in this 
State. 

In estimating the production of tood for 
this year we find a vast difference between 
the W. F. A. and our local agencies, especially 
so in our dairy industry. The W. F. A. has it 
33 percent higher than we can possibly fig- 
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ure and we believe that the farmers report is 
more nearly correct, as their figures are com- 
piled through the county farm bureau and 
our butter manufacturers. Still believing 
that the cow is the most efficient unit cf food 
production and realizing that this type ot 
farm labor is the hardest to obtain, we fee) 
sure that more farm workers induct«d wili 
further reduce the flow of these very essential 
food products. As you know, the farmers in 
the Gairy business are mostly small operators 
and have depended on members of their im- 
mediate families for the help needed, and as 
these members are withdrawn their produc- 
tion, of course, goes down. This has hap- 
pened already in many cases. 

The Minden Milling Co. mixes feeds tor all 
kinds of livestock, and the following figures 
will give you some idea as to what is happen- 
ing to this industry. These will be given in 
percentages and are, we believe, substan- 
tially correct. Beef cattle fed in 1944 are 50 
percent of cattle fed in 1942. Hogs 194u ap- 
pear to be 40 percent lower than 1944. Egg 
production will be about the same and our 
sheep will, I believe, show some reduction 
when the thing is figured. 

Our business territory is Carson, Smith, 
and Mason Valleys, and we hear the same 
story everywhere, If these conditions are 
general throughout the good old United 
States of America, we have a job to do and it 
will net be easy. Everything, we believe, 
should be done to protect the food producers 
of our country. 

In closing we would like to say that all 
statements made in this letter are not guesses 
but are the result of a very close study of the 
real conditions in our State. 

Thank you and, with personal regards, 1 
beg to remain, 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK M. REED, Manager. 





MINDEN, NEv., January 25, 1945. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senator from Nevada, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: This is written 
in support of the telegram sent you on Jan- 
uary 21, a copy of which is e closed herewith. 

The W. F. A.’s announced food produc- 
tion goals for Nevada for 1945 are based on 
figures for 1944 which are alarmingly above 
actual available food supplies and existing 
livestock numbers. If these errors made in 
Nevada are repeated in the 48 States, the Na- 
tion’s food supply situation is serious now; 
if it deteriorates further through over-all 
planning based on a statistical oversupply 
leading to W. M. C. and selective-service di- 
rectives to draft deferred farm workers be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30, it can become 
disastrous. 

The findings of the W. F. A. committee of 
five which came to the State in December to 
make its survey preparatory to making food 
plans for 1945 corrected the figures of the 
local men, county representatives, to arrive 
at results for planning ./hich are in error as 
follows: 

Dairying: Actual numbers of cows on hand, 
72 percent of statistical. 

Hogs: Actual production in 1944, 60 per- 
cent of statistical. 

Feed: Actual production in 1944 same as 
1943 but no Government wheat available for 
1945, making actual feed in relation to 1944 
but 77 percent of statistical. 

Cattle: Actual numbers for 1944, 85 to 95 
percent of statistical. 

Sheep: In fair agreement with actual num- 
bers owing,. in part, to importation of 
herders. 

Thus W. F. A.’s base for planning for 1945 
food production is 28 percent overestimated 
for dairying; 40 percent overestimated for 
hog production; 23 percent overestimated for 
livestock feeds, and 5 to 15 percent overe 
estimated for cattle. 
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In the face of these figures and errors it is 
even more amazing to find that the W. F. A. 
recommends that hog production be decreased 
25 percent and cattle production 3 percent. 
Production of feed and dairying are to be 
held at 100 percent, or at the imaginary 1944 
level. W. F. A. comments: 

“We undoubtedly can expect to have sur- 
pluses‘ in some things as part of the price of 
plenty. We cannot gamble with vital food 
supplies; so the 1945 goals have been set on 
the risk side of too much.” 

When a manpower shortage overtakes us 
the W. F. A., having taken risks on the safe 
side, consents to the use of the deferred farm 
laborers. 

It has been said that the figures used by 
the W. F. A. are supplied for the most part 
by the B. A. E. To the credit of the latter 
agency, it has always called attention to the 
fact that its figures are estimates. However, 
so mesmeric is the effect of compilations of 
figures that this danger sign goes unheeded. 
Now the B. A. E. is discovering. verification of 
its estimated increases in the reflection of 
its own image and “statistical” cattle roam 
the western ranges in mirrored millions. 

In order that you may have a picture of the 
situation where all figures are based on actual 
records, we will, at the risk of directing atten- 
tion to an almost microscopic unit in the 
national picture, give you a tabular analysis 
of production in Douglas County and the im- 
mediately tributary areas from 1941 to date: 








Per- 

cent 

age 

1841 1942 1943 1944 de- 
jcrease 

in 4 

years 

Dairying: | Pow nds Pounds Pounds! Poundsl 
Butterfat____| 514, 865| 467, 703| 336, 647| 256,486] 60 
Milk prod- 

WO cess 41,199) 62, 864! 99, 713} 118, 917] 33 








Total_- | 566, 064| 530, - 435, 713| 375, = Ber 
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NotE.—The figures given represent the 
condition in five counties, namely, Alpine and 
Mono, Calif., and Douglas, Ormsby, and Lyon, 
Nev. Ten dairies have been sold when the 
last or only son went into the service and 
20 have reduced their output owing to sons 
having gone into the service or having been 
drafted. The present directive of Selective 
Service sends 9 men for preinduction medical 
examination and, if these men are finally 
taken—they are last and only sons—it will 
mean that 9 dairies will be closed and 50,000 
fewer pounds of butterfat produced. Three 
more dairies will soon be sold from which 
only sons have gone in the past 5 months. 

Hogs: Actual. figures are not available, 
however, inasmuch as hog production is com- 
plementary to dairy production, the butterfat 
reduction represents but half the picture. 
For every dairy cow that goes out of produc- 
tion there will be two or three fewer 220- 
pound porkers produced. Shippers estimate 
a reduction of 40 percent in hog production 
here in the last year. 























Per- 
™ Winter] Winter} Winter] C&™t re 
Feed 1942-43 | 1943-44 | 1944-45 | duction 
} 
| | seasons 
Car- Car Car- 
loads loads loads 
BOOt OU.  wcecas- 12 8 3 
Cottoncake__..._.._- 6 2 1 
Corn___ inibinaties eee 3 2 
Commodity Credit 
WE iciccascenes 4 28 28 0 


et oy | 46 | 41 6 87 


Note.—These feed concentrates and Com- 
modity Credit Corporation feed (Govern- 


ment) wheat represented 39 percent of all 
grain and concentrates fed to cattle and hogs 
in 1943-44. The reduction in available grain 
and concentrates is reflected in reduction in 
numbers of cattle fed this year. (Figures are 
for total number weighed for sale.) 


Cattle: 
Dl iecdtaininimpantEtnNthaaE 4, 528 
TE hishiccitihtaniceaptabs eth cnnaiamcemntbbaiaiereaiiea 5, 500 
A hiitadetiaetemuaianieiietanasiapeteiaian 3, 047 
ee asahtnnieis tiated enstiotieieiidiatsinitditiinctiediptie 3, 867 
Percent reduction in 4 years.....-... 15 


Note.—The figures on cattle are the most 
deceptive of all for the following reasons: 

1. Cattle men are always ready to admit 
an increase but always in the. other fellow’s 
territory. To correct this habit we obtained 
the enclosed analysis from Mr. Brennen. 

2. Cattle are sold as calves, yearlings, and 
2-year-olds; when an area, such as Douglas 
County, begins selling calves and short year- 
lings, sale figures mount as they did here in 
1942 and decline sharply the next year, as 
they did in 1943. The percent decrease has 
therefore been computed on the basis of sales 
in 1944 rather than on the 1943 basis. How- 
ever, numbers of cattle sold here in 1944 
represent lighter cattle than in 1941 when 
we still sold fat cattle, instead of feeders. 

3. Figures of total numbers for the State 
compiled by the B. A. E. show an increase of 
cattle population for each year since 1941. 
If instead we go back to their 1941 popula- 
tion figure which represents a period anterior 
to planning, we find a population of about 
375,000 cattle. If this figure is subjected toa 
5-percent decline for each of 3 years, we 
arrive at a cattle population figure of ap- 
proximately 330,000 or 30,000 above esti- 
mates of those familiar with shipping over 
the same period of time and about 20 percent 
below the W. F. A.’s planning base. 

The labor available for replacement of de- 
ferred men at this time must come from the 
source tapped for this purpose by the Farm 
Placement Bureau. In 1944 this agency paid 
the fares to Douglas County for 376 men. 
We got 176 of them; they came drunk, left 
drunk, and stayed on the average of 6 days 
each. If we make allowances for sobering up 
on the job, which was customary, Douglas 
County farmers got about 60 man-months 
out of these fellows, which gives the other 
farmers of the county 11 men for the 3 
months of harvesting (we had 9 of them). 

Finally, we believe W. F. A. food statistics 
are in alarming error on the side of optimism 
and we know that we are producing the limit 
with available labor, we therefore urge con- 
sideration of the effect of drafting deferred 
farm labor on the war effort. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely, 
J. B. DANGBERG. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Elko, Nev., January 23, 1945. 
Mr. J. B. DANGBERG, 
Minden, Nev. 

DEAR MR. DANGBERG: In reply to your in- 
quiry of January 19 and suplementary to my 
night letter of yesterday will say that getting 
accurate data on the livestock population 
trend especially any subdivision of a State is 
a difficult problem. When we have occasion 
to use such livestock population data we 
quote the Department of Agriculture B. A. E, 
estimates or census figures and then inter- 
ested parties who feel they may be in error 
can adjust them if and as more accurate data 
becomes available. I take it that is just 
what you want to do. 

Since wiring you round numbers indicat- 
ing the Elko County cattle population trend 
I have obtained some more accurate infor- 
mation on the sample and also broken it 
down between the so-called average run of 
ranches running around 1,200 or less cattle 
and the large outfits in the group. While 
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these individual figures are confidential I am 
at liberty to give you the totals and averages. 
These figures used are made up from exact 
counts and close estimate made by people 
familiar with or running the outfits. The 
group includes 16 outfits. 

Fourteen of the ranches were of the 
smaller type which in round numbers had 
a total of 8,000 cattle on January 1, 1944, and 
7,750 cattle on January 1, 1945, and showed a 
net decrease of 250 head, or 3.12 percent. 

Of the two big outfits running approxi- 
mately equal numbers, one made all the de- 
crease. These two ranches had a round num- 
ber total of 17,400 cattle on January 1, 1944, 
and 16,500 cattle on January 1, 1945, and 
showed a decrease of 900 head, or 5.17 per- 
cent. 

The group total of this 16-ranch sample, 
with 14 of the smaller outfits and 2 large 
outfits had a ranch number total of 25,400 


* cattle on January 1, 1944, and 24,250 cattle on 


January 1, 1945, and showed a net decrease 
of 1,150 head or 4.52 percent. 

Since the two big outfits included have 
such a marked influence on the average I 
think the 3-percent decrease is a safer and 
probably a more accurate figure to ue. 
While this sample is small still when coupled 
with the various opinions of a good many 
cattlemen it leads me to believe that Elko 
County cattle numbers decreased in 1944 and 
that the decrease is at least 3 percent, and 
possibly a little more, but not to exceed 5 
percent at the very outside. 

With reference to your other question; all 
of the cattle which I know of in Elke County 
are native and none have been shipped in to 
feed. There are no beef cattle on feed in 
this area this year. 

The decrease in cattle numbers in Elko 
County in 1944, supported by expressions 
among cattlemen that were in close touch 
with the outshipments, was mostly made up 
of cows, heifers, and weaner-age calves. 

Trusting this information will be helpful 
and with kindest regards to yourself and Bill 
Taber, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. A. BRENNEN. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS: 

S.446. A bill to provide for the return of 
unabsorbed premiums for war damage in- 
surance, to amend the _ Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 447. A bill to reduce the rate of inter- 
est on loans secured by the United States 
Government life msurance to 3 percent per 
annum; to the Committee on Finance. 

(Mr. BROOKS (for himself and Mr. JoHN- 
son of Colorado) introduced Senate bill 448, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MEAD: 

§. 449. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to bestow the Silver Star upon Michael 
J. Quinn; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 450. A bill to amend section 1 (4) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, to permit joint 
action by common carriers subject to part I, 
II, III, cz IV, respectively, in connection with 
procedures related to the establishment of 
rates and the taking of other action; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. O’DANIEL: 

S.451. A bill for the relief of Carl Bau- 

Mann; and 
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S.452. A bill for the relief of Phillip J. 

McCusker; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. CAPPER: , 

8.453. A bill making it unlawful for any 
person to change his residence from one 
State to another for the purpose of avoid- 
ing the payment of any judgment for sup- 
port of minor children; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 454. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near Friar Point, Miss., and Helena, Ark.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S.455. A bill for the relief of the L. J. 
Houze Convex Glass Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 456. A bill for the relief of Hassler-Pon- 
der Toy Manufacturing Co., Inc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S.457. A bill to place John P. Shaffer on 
the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

S. 458. A bill for the relief of Maj. L. J. H. 
Herwig, United States Army, retired; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. TAFT introduced Senate bill 459, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

S. 460. A bill to establish a Columbia Valley 
Authority to provide for integrated water 
control and resource development on the 
Columbia River, its tributaries, and the sur- 
rounding region in the interest of the con- 
trol and the prevention of floods, the irriga- 
tion and reclamation of lands, the promo- 
tion of navigation, the providing of em- 
ployment for veterans and war workers, the 
strengthening of the national defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and 
Mr. BILBO): 

8.461. A bill authorizing the acquisition 
for park purposes of certain lands adjacent to 
Rock Creek Park in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 462: A bill to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

S. 463. A bill to amend section 927 of the 
Code of Law of the District of Columbia, re- 
lating to insane criminals; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 464. A bill to amend the Tenessee Val- 
ley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, with 
respect to the manner of the exercise of the 
power of condemnation by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and to require the receipts 
of the Authority to be covered into the 
Treasury; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

S.465. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, with 
respect to the qualifications of certain at- 
torneys employed in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and with respect to the author- 
ity of the Administrator to bring suits for 
damages under such act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

S. 466. A bill to limit the jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

S. 467. A bill for the relief of Maj. Malcolm 
K. Beyer; and 

S. 468. A bill for the relief of the estate of 
James W. Taylor 3d; to the Committee on 
Claims, 


By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr, 
BUTLER) : 

§. 469. A bill to provide for financial con- 
trol of Government corporations; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S.470. A bill for the relief of W. P. Rich- 
ardson, as successor and assignee of W. P. 
Richardson & Co., of Tampa, Fla., a partner- 
ship composed of W. P. Richardson, George 
W. Hessler, and L. C. Park by reason of cer- 
tain claims arising within the World War 
period; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.471. A bill for the relief of Samuel F. 
Howard; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

S.J.Res.23. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to declare November 10, 1945, a 
day for the observance of the creation of the 
United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

S.J. Res. 24. Joint resolution providing 
for paying the expenses of returning certain 
nationals of the United States from the Phil- 
ippine Islands to the continental United 
States; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL POWER 
ACT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr, President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and myself, I introduce a bill 
to amend section 201 of the Federal 
Power Act. 

The bill (S. 448) to amend section 201 
of the Federal Power Act, introduced by 
Mr. Brooxs (for himself and Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado), was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in connection with the bill just 
introduced by the Senator from Illinois, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
describing the amendment to the law 
proposed in the bill which he has intro- 
duced, and setting forth the necessity 
for such legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


At its fifty-fifth annual meeting on Sep- 
tember 16, 1943, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, by res- 
olution, declared in favor of the enactment 
into law of a bill to amend the Federal Power 
Act, a copy of which bill is attached to this 
memorandum. In the copy so attached, lan- 
guage which the bill would add to the Federal 
Power Act is underscored. That which would 
be struck out is shown as struck out. 


AMENDMENTS PROPOSED 


The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
Federal Power Act in such manner that a 
clear line of demarcation shall be established 
between electric utilities which Congress has 
designed to subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission, in the respects 
provided by the act, and those which it has 
intended to leave subject to the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the respective State regu- 
latory commissions. 

The first section of part II of the Federal 
Power Act, enacted in 1935, provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 201. (a) It is hereby declared that 
the business of transmitting and selling elec- 
tric energy for ultimate distribution to the 
public is affected with a public interest, and 
that Federal regulation * * * of that 
part of such business which consists of the 
transmission of electric energy in interstate 
commerce and the sale of such energy at 
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wholesale in interstate commerce is necessary 
in the public interest, such Federal regula. 
tion, however, to extend only to those mat- 
ters which are not subject to regulation by 
the States. 

“(b) The provisions of this part shall apply 
to the transmission of electric energy in in- 
terstate commerce and to the Sale of electric 
energy at wholesale in interstate commerce 
* * * The Commission shall have jurisdic. 
tion over all facilities for such transmission 
or sale of electric energy, but shall not have 
jurisdiction * * * over facilities used in 
local distribution or only for the transmission 
of electric energy in intrastate commerce.” 

In its report upon the bill when it was in 
course of enactment (Rept. No. 621, 74th 
Cong., Ist sess.) the Senate committee said: 

“Subsection (a) * * * declares the 
policy of Congress to extend that regulation 
to those matters which cannot be regulated 
by the States * * * but not to impair or 
diminish the power of any State commis- 
sion. * * * The rate-making powers of 
the Commission are confined to those whole- 
sale transactions which the Supreme Court 
held in Public Utilities Commission v. Attle- 
boro Steam and Electric Co. (273 U.S. 83) to 
be beyond the reach of the States.” 

The House committee report (No. 1318, 
74th Cong., ist sess.) was substantially 
identical with respect to these matters. 

It will be seen that the act in its open- 
ing paragraph designates (and declares af- 
fected with a public interest) that which 
Congress designed to subject to Federal regu- 
lation, which was “that part of such busi- 
ness” of transmitting and selling electric 
energy “which consists of the transmission of 
(such) electric energy in interstate com- 
merce.” 

The prime purpose of the act (as made 
plain by what the Senate and House com- 
mittee said in their respective reports) was 
to supplement State regulation by supplying 
Federal regulation with respect to “those 
wholesale transactions which the Supreme 
Courtheld * * * tobe beyond the reach 
of the States.” The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in sections 205 and 206 of the act, was 
given power to regulate “rates and charges 
made * * * for or in connection. with 
the transmission or sale of an electric energy 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion.” The “business of transmitting,” as 
well as of selling, was designed to be sub- 
jected to regulation, insofar as such trans- 
mission was done for compensation for which 
a charge was made. No intent was indicated, 
however (either in the language of the act 
or in the reports or statements in either 
House) to give the Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction over intrastate electric utilities 
not engaged in the sale at wholesale of elec- 
tric energy transmitted into another State 
or not engaged in interstate transmission as 
a “business” for compensation represented by 
charges. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Federal 
Power Commission, in the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. case, asserted jurisdiction 
over an electric utility, all of the property 
and business of which was wholly within the 
State of New Jersey. 


THE FACTS OF THE JERSEY CENTRAL CASE 


The Jersey Central case involved the legal- 
ity of a purchase of stock of the Jersey Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co. by New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. The latter company was ad- 
mittedly a public utility, subject to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission. 
The purchase had been made with the ap- 
proval of the New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, but without obtain- 
ing approval of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Such approval was necessary under the 
Federal Power Act if Jersey Central was a 
public utility subject to Federal Power Com- 
mission jurisdiction, and not otherwise. It, 
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therefore, became necessary to determine the 
cuestion of the Commission’s jurisdiction 
over Jersey Central. 

The Federal Power Commission held Jersey 
Central subject to its jurisdiction upon the 
following facts: 

Jersey Central is an electric utility operat- 
ing in New Jersey. All of its physical prop- 
erty is within that State. It sells no electric 
energy at wholesale outside the State or to 
any other company within the State to be 
sold at wholesale in interstate commerce. It 
does not transmit energy as a business for 
compensation. 

Jersey Central, however, has exchange 
arrangements with the Public Service Co. of 
New Jersey, under which either company may 
receive “emergency service” in the case of 
an emergency or may receive so-called econ- 
omy-flow service from the other when the 
other can generate the same more cheaply 
than the receiving company. Under these 
exchange arrangements, power was occasion- 
ally exchanged. The Jersey Central had no 
control over electric energy after the same 
had passed from its lines. 

It is also an undisputed fact that when 
electric systems are connected, there is some 
inevitable transmission of electric energy 
from one system to another of a momentary 
character, which is involuntary, in the sense 
that it is not planned for. This is designated 
as ‘“slop-over” flow. 

The system of Public Service Co. is con- 
nected with Staten Island Electric Co. in 
New York, and exckange arrangements exist 
between those two companies similar to 
those between Jersey Central and Public 
service. 

By reason of these exchange arrange- 
ments, it sometimes happens that electric 
energy generated by Jersey Central passes 
from its lines to the lines of Public Service at 
the same instant that electric energy passes 
from the lines of that system to the lines of 
the Staten Island company in New York. It 
thus results that some electric energy 
generated and transmitted by Jersey Central, 
and exchanged by it with Public Service, finds 
its way into New York, and is there consumed. 

It is plain that such energy was not sold by 
the Jersey Central at wholesale in interstate 
commerce. It was sold—if the exchange 
ransaction can. be designated as a sale—to 
another New Jersey utility, to be used in the 
intrastate business of such other utility com- 
pany. It is plain that such transmission was 
not made in the course of the business of 
tranmitting, for a compensation or charge, 
such as Congress designed to bring under 
regulation. Such transmission by Jersey 
Central was in local distribution incidental to 
the local business of Jersey Central. As 
such it was, in express terms, exempted from 
the application of the act by section 201 (b), 
consistently with the purpose declared in 
section 201 (a) to bring under Federal regu- 
lation only “those matters not subject to 
regulation by the States.” Such exchange 
arrangements, incidental to local business, 
remain “subject to State regulation,” even 
though affecting, or involving in some de- 

gree, interstate commerce in the absence of 
Federal legislation having a contrary pur- 
pose. This principle was recognized in the 
Attleboro case, and was acted upon by Con- 
gress, as has been shown. 

In the Jersey Central case, however, it was 
held that it was the intent of the act to sub- 
ject to Federal Power Commission regulation 
any company transmitting any electric 
energy which is generated in one State and 
consumed in another. Reliance was placed 
upon the definition in section 201 (c), which 
is as follows: 

“(c) For the purpose of this part, electric 


-energy shall be held to be transmitted in 


interstate commerce if transmitted from a 
State and consumed at any point outside 
thereof.” 

This definition was read by the Commis- 
sion, by the court cf appeals, and by the 


majority of the Supreme Court, in disregard 
of the provisions of section 201 (a) above set 
forth, which were designed to control the 
construction of the entire act. 

The Commission held that any transmis- 
sion of energy, generated in one State and 
consumed in another, even “‘slop-over” trans- 
mission, which unavoidably occurs between 
connected systems, renders the company 
over the lines of which such transmission 
occurs subject to Federal Power Commission 
jurisdiction. This holding was sustained by 
the Court of Appeals (129 Fed. 2d 183). In 
its opinion sustaining the Commission, the 
court of appeals said: 

“We think that ‘slop-over’ or ‘incidental’ 


-current is well described upon the brief of 


the petitioner, Jersey Power, as‘* * * an 
electrical phenomenon which consists in an 
instantaneous, involuntary ebb and flow 
where there is a physical connection, other- 
wise unused, between two systems. Where 
such an unused connection exists the two 
systems are normally ‘in balance.” When 
there is a sudden demand for more energy 
made on one of the systems, its generators are 
speeded up to meet the demand. There is a 
tendency, however, for the system on which 
the sudden demand is made, to draw on the 
system with which it is connected for the 
instantaneous period between the demand 
and the compensating generating speed-up. 
* * *’ Since the systems of Jersey Central, 
Jersey Power, and Public Service are inter- 
connected and are synchronized, not only 
with each other but also with other electrical 
transmission systems covering the southern 
part of New Jersey, the southeastern part of 
Pennsylvania, the northeastern part of Mary- 
land, Delaware, and with the Staten Island 
company * * * and since these various 
electric utilities systems are interconnected, 
it is obvious that there will be some inci- 
dental slop-over current passing through the 
various system connections including the 
bus-bar at the Mechanic Street substation 
which comprise the connections between 
Jersey Central and Public Service on the one 
hand and Public Service and the Staten 
Island company on the other. 

“Some part of the electricity passing from 
the Jersey Central system to the Public Serv- 
ice system moved in interstate commerce and 
reached the Staten Island Co. That electric 
energy was transmitted in interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of section 201 (c) 
if the words of the subsection be applied lit- 
erally. The facilities of Jersey Central were 
in fact employed for this transmission. 
* * * We do not think that it is important 
that the electricity which was transmitted is 
designated as emergency, economy-fiow, in- 
cidental, or slop-over current. It is electricity 
which is transmitted from New Jersey to New 
York when circuits are closed’ (129 Fed. 2d 
183, 187, 195). 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion by Jus- 
tice Reed, on May 3, 1943, sustained the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, saying in part: 

“The connection between Public Service 
and Staten Island is maintained primarily to 
guard the Staten Island distribution against 
breakdown. It is used for emergencies a few 
times per year on an average. Surplus energy 
is occasionally sold. The rest of the time the 
line is maintained ‘in balance. * * * Any 
oscillation of the balance, created by in- 
creased demand in New York or New Jersey, 
carries energy in one direction or in another 
to be consumed on one side or the other of the 
line between the States. This is called ‘slop- 
over’ energy. 

“Petitioners concede that some energy gen- 
erated by Jersey Central and sold and deliv- 
ered by it to Public Service passes thereafter 
to New York. 

“We think the definition in subsection (e) 
of ‘public utility’ covers Jersey Central, since 
that company owns and operates the trans- 
mission line to the Raritan and that line 
* * * is a facility under Commission juris- 
diction by the terms of subsection (b). Sub- 
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section (b) declares that the provisions of 
this part apply ‘to the transmission of electric 
energy at wholesale in interstate commerce.’ 
* * * The determinative fact is the owner- 
ship of facilities used in tramsmission. Such 
use makes the owner or Operator of such fa- 
cilities a public utility under the act (e).” 

Justice Roberts filed a dissenting opinion, 
concurred in by the Chief Justice and by Jus- 
tice Frankfurter. In that opinion, Justice 
Roberts set forth the language of section 201 
(a2), hereinbefore quoted, and said: 

“Language could not be plainer, nor more 
clearly exclude the present case. Congress 
desired to fill the gap left by the inability of 
the States to regulate certain forma of inter- 
state transmission and sale. Congress made 
clear that it intended to go no further. The 
opinion of the court ignores this fundamen- 
tal declaration of purpose and policy and 
reads as an independent mandate in vacuo the 
words of subsection (e). This I think is not 
a fair construction.” 

It seems plain that under the construction 
given to the Federal Power Act by the ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court, every electric 
utility which is connected with another util- 
ity extending into another State (whether 
directly or through inter-connected systems) 
can be subjected to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Power Commission. The result, ac- 
cordingly, will be that practically all electric 
intrastate utilities will be subjected to Fed- 
eral regulation, inasmuch as practically all 
are inter-connected, directly or indirectly, 
with interstate lines, and “slop-over” trans- 
mission of electric energy between connected 
systems is unavoidable. 

It is believed that this was plainly not the 
purpose of Congress, when the statute was 
enacted, and that such unintended effect of 
the statute should be avoided by a corrective 
amendment. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE ATTACHED BILL 


It is not intended by the attached bill to 
affect in any way the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission to regulate actual 
sales at wholesale in interstate commerce, 
wherever such sales may be made, or the 
jurisdiction of such Commission to regulate 
the charges for the transmission of electric 
energy in interstate commerce. The bill pro- 
vides only that the exchange of energy, when 
settlement for any variation in delivery is 
made upon the basis of the cost of proeduc- 
tion, or of purchase, to the company receiv- 
ing payment, shall not be held to be atrans- 
mission or sale subject to regulation under 
the act. 

The bill also changes the definition of ‘“‘pub- 
lic utility,” in section 201 (e€), so as to bring 
within the definition only those companies 
engaged in one or both of the activities which 
it was the purpose of the statute to bring 
under Federal regulation. It makes the ju- 
risdiction of the Commission over a company 
depend upon what the company does, rather 
than upon the ownership of property. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each rea 
twice by their titles and referred as indi- 
cated: 

H. R.1752. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

H. R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 19, to aid in main- 
taining agricultural production essential 
to the prosecution of the war, to clarify 
the application of existing law relating to 
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the utilization of agricuitural workers, 
and for other purposes, introduced by the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
for himself and several other Senators, 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. It provides for an 
investigation of certain phases of the 
farm-labor draft program, The Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has claimed 
jurisdiction of the resolution by letter 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. The Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry con- 
sidered the subject this morning, having 
also considered it at previous times, and 
decided that it would not resist the claim 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, because the Committee 
on Military Affairs is now in process of 
developing a bill which deals with and 
which must deal with that subject. 

So, by direction of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, I am return- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 19 to the 
Senate for reference, if the Senate sees 
fit to do so, to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry is discharged from the 
further consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion and it will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LUCAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] earlier today re- 
quested a change of reference of a joint 
resolution which had previously been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial appearing in Selective 
Service, issue of January 1945, be printed 
in the Recorp following the remarks of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

The Selective Service System has the job of 
furnishing 750,000 acceptable men to the land 
and naval forces before July 1, 1945. These 
men should be the best that can be made 
available as combat replacements. In recent 
months the armed forces have repeatedly 
stressed their extreme need for young men, 
The suoply of men 18 through 29 and of the 
types essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war by the armed forces is most lim- 
ited. It is evident that there are insufficient 
men below 26 years of age to meet the calls 
which will be placed upon the local boards. 

The continued production of the munitions 
of war and of food must be maintained. This 
production can and must be maintained by 
the use of the least possible number of de- 
ferred men within the age group 18 through 
29, and of the physical standards required by 
the armed forces. 

The decision for each registrant must be 
made initially by his local board. The mem- 
bers of these local boards are most familiar 
with the Selective Training and Service Act; 
they know the regulations; they have detailed 
information of the part that each registrant 
has played in support of the war since Pearl 
Harbor To a most unusual degree the local 
boards have the confidence of the people, the 
President, the Congress, and the judiciary. 

Durig this month certain coordinated steps 
have been taken by the Government to aid in 
the procurement of suitable young men for 
the armed forces and to assist in the con- 
tinued production of the munitions of war. 
Local Board Memorandum No. 115-I provides 
measures to reduce the withdrawal of men 
from war industries for reasons other than 
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induction, as well as provisions which gen- 
erally tighten the requirements for defer- 
ment in the older age groups, particularly 26 
through 29. 

In my letter of January 15 and the list ac- 
companying it, I transmitted to the local and 
appeal boards the best information available 
as to the activities that are essential or criti- 
cal and the priority of withdrawals of men in 
the 26 throgh 29 agre group from these ac- 
tivities. The number of men to be inducted 
from those now deferred in II-A or II-B in 
the 26 through 29 year age group will depend 
on the number that can be made available 
from those in the younger age group, 18 
through 25, and those reaching 18 years each 
month. 

In this younger-age group there can be 
some recovery of men for the armed forces 
from those who have been heretofore re- 
jected for military service. There will be 
some now deferred in II-A or II-B who have 
completed the critical work for which they 
were deferred or for whom satisfactory re- 
placements can be made available. The 
numbers in II-A or II-B below 26, however, 
are not substantial when the merchant ma- 
rine deferments are deducted. The necessity 
for men to man the ships in our merchant 
marine is disputed by no one. If the meas- 
ures provided in Local Board Memorandum 
No. 115-I effectively stabilize male labor in 
the older age groups it may be possible to 
gradually withdraw for induction physically 
acceptable young men from the merchant 
marine. 

Regardless of these measures the necessity 
of finding all available men under 26 re- 
quires the most careful screening of all such 
men. 

Many individuals believe that Section 5 
(k) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act (the Tydings amendment) creates an 
exemption for farmers, but, as you well know, 
the amendment prescribes the requirements 
that a man must meet for agricultural de- 
ferment and does not provide an exemption 
from military service. It vests in the local 
boards the duty of determining, in the case 
of each registrant, whether or not such reg- 
istrant meets the requirements of law after 
a full consideration of all of the pertinent 
facts. These facts include the extent the 
registrant is engaged in agriculture, how es- 
sential in the war effort are the products of 
his efforts, how necessary is he to this pro- 
duction, and whether there is a replacement 
available. 

The urgent present need for young men 
by the armed forces cannot fail to be a fac- 
tor which the local boards must weigh in 
considering deferment from service. The 
act of which section 5 (kK) is a part was 
passed, in the words of the act itself, because 
“the Congress hereby declares that it is im- 
perative to increase and train the personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States.” 

The local boards are ever conscious that 
their primary job has alway; been to procure 
men of the right age and type for the land 
and naval forces. They have considered al- 
ways that the fundamental policy of Congress 
was expressed in these words, “The Congress 
further declares that in a free society the 
obligations and privileges of military train- 
ing and service should be shared generally 
in accordance with a fair and just system of 
selective compulsory military training and 
service.” 

The Congress originally delegated to the 
President the power to issue regulations to 
govern deferments; it later provided by the 
Tydings amendment the method to be used 
in determining whether or not a registrant 
should be given an agricultural deferment, 
Neither of these provisions change the fun- 
damental purpose of the act, which was to 
provide men for the armed forces, or the 
basic principle of a fair and just system of 
selective compulsory military training and 
service, 
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State Director Advice No. 288 provided in- 
formation which had been furnished by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, by the Chairman 
of the War Production Board, and War Food 
Administrator. It includes a finding by the 
President that the need for all of the men 
now agriculturally deferred in II-C under 26 
years of age is not as essential to the war 
effort as is the need for young men in the 
armed forces. It was stated that the Presi- 
dent felt that in view of existing conditions, 
agriculture, like other war industries with 
few exceptions, can be carried on by those 
above 26. 

The purpose of State Director Advice No. 
288 was to provide the information as to the 
current urgent needs of the armed forces 
and the relative needs of agriculture to the 
local boards for their most serious considera- 
tion. It did not seem to me at that time 
necessary to indicate that there was no in- 
tention to annul, to change, or to ignore the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment, as 
State Director Advice» No. 288 specifically 
stated: “The President has authorized me to 
ask you to take such action in connection 
with the administration of the Tydings 
amendment as may be necessary to provide to 
the full extent permitted by law for the re- 
classification and induction of the men agri- 
culturally deferred in the age group 18 
through 25.” 

There was no intent I am sure on the part 
of the President, or the Director of Selective 
Service, to direct a classification in any par- 
ticular case or any type of cases. The effort 
was to bring to each member of the Selective 
Service System full information concerning 
the present situation in the words of those 
primarily responsible for the prosecution of 
the war. The duty then rested on the local 
board to consider each case and decide which 
registrants still met the requirements of the 
law for agricultural deferment. 

I am aware of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities which the necessities of war now 
place upon local board members. I am aware 
of the great fund of good judgment and 
fortitude which local board members have 
displayed for more than 4 years. I am reas- 
sured by the knowledge that when you have 
weighed all of the factors you will, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Tydings amendment, 
render your own judgment to defer or not to 
defer consistent with the needs today of the 
armed forces for young fighting men. 

Louis B. HERSHEY, 
Director of Selective Service. 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. TaFT], and myself, I submit amend- 
ments intended to be proposed to Senate 
bill 36, to amend section 5 (k) of the 
Selective Training and Service Act, 1940, 
as amended. I ask that the amend- 
ments be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for not 
more than 10 minutes, in connection with 
the introduction of a bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, which I am 
not going to do in this particular Case, 
let me say that I shall object to any fur- 
ther encroachment upon the morning 
hour by speeches longer than 5 min- 
utes. The Senator from Ohio and other 
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Senators know how studiously I have 
for a long time tried to enforcé the 
morning hour rule with respect to 
speeches longer than 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that I waited until apparently all 
proceedings in the morning hour had 
been concluded. So I felt I was not in 
any way interfering with the morning 
10ur. 
eee BARKLEY. I am not objecting 
to the Senator’s request, but in the fu- 
ture I shall still insist that we observe 
the morning hour, for the benefit of Sen- 
ators who have come to the Chamber 
for that purpose. 

Mr. TAFT. Hovvever, my understand- 
ing is that now there is nothing more to 
be handled during the morning hour. 
That is why I have made the request at 
this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Chair had 
not announced the conclusion of the 
morning hour. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sena- 
tor from Ohio will withhold his request 
for a moment, we will conclude the 
morning hour, and then the Senator 
can proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The presen- 
tation of concurrent and other resolu- 
tions is in order. 


MARY Y. HALSEY 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following res- 
olution (S. Res. 68), which was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the financial clerk of the 
Senate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Mary Y. Halsey, widow of Edwin A. Halsey, 
late Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to 
1 year’s compensation at the rate he was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


CONTRACT SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1944— 
LETTER FROM ROBERT H. HINCKLEY 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in keeping with the law setting up the 
Office of Contract Settlement, the Direc- 
tor, Mr. Robert H. Hinckley, has sent 
his second report to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. When that re- 
port came I requested that he send with 
it a brief of the report which I might 
place in the Recorp so that Senators 
could have information concerning what 
has been accomplished to date. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the letter from Director 
Hinckley be printed in the REecorpD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF CONTRACT SETTLEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1945. 
Hon. Exvsert D. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR THOMAS: On your becoming 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, you asked me to outline for you 
what progress has been made toward accom- 
plishing the objectives of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944. Accordingly, I enclose 
herewith’ copies of the reports which, as re- 
quired by that act, I made to the Congress 
in October 1944 and in January 1945. These 


reports contain the salient facts that you 
seek. Some of them deserve particular 
emphasis. 

Great strides were made in the last quarter 
of 1944. Canceled commitments of $4,200,- 
000,000 were disposed of, a much larger vol- 
ume than in any previous period. The back- 
log of terminated contracts pending settle- 
ment was reduced from its October high point 
of $14,300,000,000 to $11,600,000,000 at the end 
of the year. The available figures show, 
moreover, that the age of the pending back- 
log is being reduced and that cases are being 
settled more quickly. In the War Depart- 
ment, for instance, the average settling time 
has been brought down to 4.2 months. 

This improvement in the voluine of cases 
handled has not been achieved by careless 
methods. During November and December 
investigators chosen by this Office from 
among the partners and managers of leading 
accounting firms examined more than 500 
actual settlements, selected by them at ran- 
dom from the files of the principal procure- 
ment offices throughout the country. Their 
unanimous opinion was that a careful settle- 
ment job was being done. 

From all this we can conclude that we 
have turned the corner. A mechanism for 
contract settlement has been created that 
is gaining rapidly upon the current load. 
There is a growing confidence in its ability 
to meet the test of mass terminations when 
they come. 

The present situation is the product of 
several factors. Among them are the ac- 
complishments of the contracting agencies 
over the last 2 years, the needed expansions 
of legal authority conferred by the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, and the efforts of 
this office during the 6 months of its exist- 
ence. Much has been done to bring about 
uniformity among the contracting agencies 
and to streamline their procedures. Stand- 
ard termination clauses have been devel- 
oped for contracts. Standard forms for the 
submission of contractors’ claims are now in 
use. Uniform interim financing procedures 
have been established. Uniform principles 
have been promulgated to govern the nego- 
tiation of settlements. Uniform rules have 
been laid down for clearing contractors’ 
plants of inventory and equipment within 
60 days after request. The War and Navy 
Departments have adopted a joint regulation 
which unifies policies and procedures as be- 


tween these two agencies over the whole 


field of contract settlement. 

While a great deal has therefore been 
accomplished, much still remains to be done. 
Terminated cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts 
are the area in which least satisfactory prog- 
ress was made during the past year. Though 
they represented only 30 percent of the value 
of all commitments terminated up to De- 
cember 31, 1944, they are 47 percent of the 
December 31 backlog. A large part of this 
difficulty arose from uncertainties as to the 
legal situation, which have now been clari- 
fied. New procedures are under discussion 
which should permit far better progress to 
be made in clearing up the over-age backlog 
of these contracts. 

The better and quicker handling of sub- 
contract settlements is our most important 
problem. In the subcontractor group are 
the smaller firms who would be most dam- 
aged by delay in settlement. This office is 
convinced that subcontracts generally can 
be settled most quickly and fairly by the 
customers who place the orders. This pre- 
supposes, however, an acceptance of respon- 
sibility by American business generally for 
seeing to it that their suppliers get fair set- 
tlements and are paid promptly; and this 
responsibility is not yet being fully recog- 
nized or discharged. To meet this need we 
are putting further emphasis on training 
courses and other means of bringing home 
their responsibility to contractors, large and 
small, 
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New procedures are also being developed 
for special situations, including the limited 
use of the statutory authority to make direct 
settlement of subcontracts. But our great- 
est present need is not new procedures, but 
more experience and speed in using those we 
now have. 

While the war lasts, the primary function 
of contract settlement is to clear the way 
for other war production. The existing 
mechanism has demonstrated its ability to 
do this job increasingly well. By doing it, 
we are learning how to handle the mass ter- 
minations which lie ahead. I feel an in- 
creasing confidence that the future job can 
be done quickly and fairly. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert H. HINCKLEY. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR PEPPER AT 
BCSOTA, COLOMBIA 


{Mr. CONNALLY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Pgprer on December 4, 
1944, at Bogota, Colombia, which appears in 
the Appendix. | 


FOREIGN POLICY OF MEXICO—ADDRESS 
BY SECRETARY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
OF MEXICO 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained {cave to 
have printed in the Recorp. a radio -address 
delivered by His Excellency Ezequiel Padilla, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, on 
January 7, 1945, on the subject of the foreign 
policy of Mexico, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW— 
ADDRESS BY CHILEAN AMBASSADOR TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


|Mr. BURTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address 
on the subject of the development of inter- 
national law, delivered by Dr. Marcial Mora, 
Chilean Ambassador to the United States, a+ 
the Inter-American Bar Association meet- 
ing at the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., on January 27, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


THE MISSOURI RIVER BASIN—ADDRESS 
BY COMMISSIONER HARRY W. BASHORE 


[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Commissioner Harry W. Bashore, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, before the Nebraska Reclamation 
Association, Lincoln, Nebr., January 19, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. | 


THE AMERICAN LEGION—ADDRESS BY 
EDWARD N. SCHEIBERLING 


{[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address rela- 
tive to the policies, purposes, and activities 
of the American Legion, delivered by Edward 
N. Scheiberling, of Albany, N. Y., National 
Commander of the American Legion, at a 
dinner in his honor at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


AMERICAN SHIPPING IN THE POST-WAR 
ERA—ARTICLE BY FRANK J. TAYLOR 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “American Shipping in the Post-War 
World,” written by Frank J. Taylor, president 
of the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., which appears in the Appendix.} 


FAMILY SIZED FARMS—EDITORIAL FROM 
SAN ANTONIO (TEX.) EVENING NEWS 


{[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “All the People Have a Stake in the 
Family Sized Farms,” published in the San 
Antonio (Tex.) Evening News of January 27, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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C. I. O.-NEW DEAL PACT SEALED—ARTICLE 
FROM NEW YORK SUN 

[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 

entitled “C. I. O.-New Deal Pact Sealed,” 

written by George Van Slyke and published 

in the New York Sun of January 23, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


NEED OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATION 
ARTICLE BY ROBERT B. DRESSER 


[Mr. MOORE asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an article en-\ 


titled “Need of Constitutional Limitation,” 

by Robert B. Dresser, of Providence, R. L., 

which appears in the Appendix.] 

NOMINATION OF HENRY WALLACE TO BE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—NEWSPA- 
PER AND OTHER COMMENTS 


|{Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp newspaper edi- 


groups. It iq given full power to call 


witnesses and tnquire into specific cases 
of discrimination, ake recommenda- 
tions, and take every step to secure com- 


munity inte cooperation and 


voluntary compliance by employers and p 


labor unions. 


In my opinion the establishment of 


s Commission is justified by the fact 
at Negroes do not have the opportuni- 
ties for_employment enjoyed by white 
men. many places they are the last 
to be_employed and the first to be laid 
off.(‘€pstom and prejudice interfere 


with™improvement in their position. : 


Substantial progress has been made dur- 
ing the war; and the temporary Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, though 
without legal authority, has contributed 
materially to that progress. 


torials and other comment concerning the /. [ feel, Mr. President, that the com- 


nomination cf Henry Wallace to be Secretary 
of Commerce, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] . 

PLIGHT OF THE WHITE-COLLAR WORK- 
ER—LETTER FROM EDWIN H. CHEEVER 


| Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave | 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from | 


Edwin H. Cheever, of Little Rock, Ark., con- 
taining a poem on the plight of the white 
collar worker, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 
PLAN FOR WORLD COOPERATION AND 
WORLD PEACE 

|Mr. TOBEY asked and cbtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a plan for world 
cooperation and world peace prepared by 
John Pearson, of Hanover, N. H., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix. | 
EDITORIAL COMMENT ON LETTER TO THE 


ulsory provisions of the bill heretofore 
introduced in the Senate will hinder 
progress toward solving the problem, 
rather than achieve it. Few realize how 


(Aextensive these compulsory provisions 


are. hey are modeled on the unfair 
labor practice provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, and give to anyone 


» who is refused employment or dismissed 
from a job the right to bring an action 


against the employer, alleging some mo- 
tive of discrimination because the ap- 
plicant or employee is white, black, Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish, Czech, Pole, or 
German.) Such motives are always pos- 
sible to “allege, and the question is left 
for decision to a board which is bound 
/by no rules of evidence, and practically 


* not subject to court review. Since ac- 


PRESIDENT BY SIXTEEN NEW SENA- “tions can be started by millions of indi- 


TORS ON FOREIGN POLICY 


|Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp editorials com- 
menting on the letter addressed to the 
President of the United States by «he 16 
new Members of the Senate, on January 23, 
1945, regarding the affirmative participation 
of the United States in foreign affairs, which 
appear in the Appendix. | 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 
COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The routine \ 


business hour is concluded. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio is now recognized. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, lam today 
introducing a bill to establish a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Commission and to 
aid in eliminating discriminetion in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, or_color. 

Last year the Republican Convention 
endorsed the establishment by Federal 
legislation of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission, but I do not 
wish to have this bill regarded as in any 
way a Republican bill. It is entirely my 
own personal suggestion as to the proper 
method by which that pledge should be 
carried out. 

The bill establishes a Federal Commis- 
mission of five with power to set up local 
commissions in all regions throughout 
the United States. The Commission is 
authorized to make comprehensive stud- 
ies in each district to determine how dis- 
crimination in that district on grounds 
of xace, creed, and color can best be 
eliminated and full employment pro- 
vided for Negrces and all other minority 


* viduals, rather than by labor unions, the 


act goes much further than the National 
Labor Relations Act in providing an gl- 
most complete. regiméntation of em- 
ployers. 

Abuses which come about under simi- 
lar provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act have led to demands by labor 
organizations themselves for its amend- 
ment. As I-see it, fhe compulsory act, 

‘if duplicated in every Siate, as its pro- 
/ponents plan, will finally force every em- 
ployer to choose his employees approxi- 
mately in proportion to the division of 
races and religions in his district, be- 
cause that will be his best defense to 
harassing = Race and religion will 
enter into every decision. f Catholic in- 
stitutions, for instance, will have to em- 
ploy Protestants. e Methodist Book 
Concern—a concern in Cincinnati manu- 
facturing books for Methodist institu- 
tions—will have to employ Catholics and 
Jews. White waiters and porters could 
insist upon doing most of the work in the 
Pullman sleepers and dining cars. In 
the long run this hoard would tell every 
employer how he must make up his labor 
force. The bill even includes national 


origin and ancestry, so that in a city like 


Cleveland, Ohio, employers could be sued 
by-Teprestnintves of every. nationality 
group, particularly if they do not have 
members of that nationality employed in 
the particular office or plant. 


In_my opinion any such compulsory 
measure will create more bad racial and 


» religious feeling than any other method 


which can be pursued, I think it will do 






the colored race much more harm than / 
good. Progress against discriminatioy(\ 
must be made gradually and must be 
made by voluntary cooperation afid edy. 
cation, with encouragement from a Feq. 
eral board, like that I propose, and State 
governments and boards, and not by in- 
viting thousands of law suits which wil) 
get beyond the control even of the Fair 
Employment Practice Commission it. 
self. A voluntary commission can de- 


velop different kinds of plans to altterene 


good colored employment in different 
cities, after studying the local conditions 
and. the character of local industries, 
The method of solving the problem of 
Negro full employment in Cleveland may 
be entirely different from that which \ 
should be pursued im New York City or, 
in Atlanta, Ga. No scientific study of 
the problem has yet been made, and that 
should be the first task of the boards I 


prepose. F 
ft is true that there m 


be a few 
recalcitrant employers but ocal com- 
mittees are set up and soufid plans de- 
velope believe they will be a few in- 
deed. here are a few, perhaps they 


can be“y-passed, and ans. Oi can 


J 


be provided by other means. he vol- 
untary method fails to contin rogress, 
the commission is given power_to recom- 
mend compulsory legislation. )1 should 
not oppose it as a last resort. ven then, 

doubt if the unfair labor practice ap- 
proach is the proper method of dealing 
with the situation. Eabamatence, when a 
comprehensive plan of employment has 
been made, and efforts at voluntary com- 
pliance have failed, the board might be 
given the right to apply to a court for 
general approval of the plan, and for a 
court order against an employer whose 
course of conduct interferes substantially 
with the success of the plan. 

The bill which I am now introducing 
proposes a constructive approach to one 
of the_most difficult problems we face. 
It is so fair that I believe the opponents 
themselves should be willing to withdraw 
their opposition. 

The bill (S. 459) to establish a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission and 
to aid in eliminating discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, or 
color, introduced by Mr. Tart, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


DEATH SENTENCE BY ARMY COURT 
MARTIAL 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I wish 
to have the attention of members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Last evening one of the leading lawyers 
from my State called me on the long- 
distance telephone and stated that he 
was extremely disturbed by a news item 
which he had heard over radio station 
KOA at Denver, to the effect that a young 
man at Camp Roberts, California, had 
been sentenced to death by hanging be- 
cause of his refusal to obey the orders of 
his superior cfficer. I told him that I 
had not seen anything in the newspapers 
about it, and that certainly there must 
be some mistake. My informant is a 
very reputable lawyer, and a high-type 
man. He said, “I am so disturbed about 
the matter that I shall be glad to make 
an investigation of it at my own personal 
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expense if you will try to check up on it.” 

I havpened to pick up yesterday’s 
Washington Post, and read the following 
item: 

REFUSAL TO DRILL BRINGS DEATH EDICT 

Camp Roserts, Cauir., February 3.—Pvt. 
Henry P. Weber, 27, was sentenced to death 
by hanging today by an Army court-martial 
board for refusing to obey orders of his 
superior officer. 

The incident leading to the court martial 
arose on January 11 when Weber refused to 
drill or join his squad, according to testi- 
mony at his trial.. The court martial is sub- 
ject to review at Washington, D.C. 


Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me 
that an army court martial would sen- 
tence a man to be hanged because of the 
fact that he refused to drill. If that 
were to be done, between 16,000 and 
18,000 Canadians would have to be 
hanged because of the fact that they re- 
fused to drill. Some of them apparently 
threw their arms overboard. 

Mr. President, in my judgment Ameri- 
can boys have responded to the call to 
arms better than have the boys of any 
of the British colonies or commonwealth 
of nations. If the report which came 
over the radio and was published in the 
Washington Post is true, I believe that 
the Committee on Military Affairs ought 
to investigate the matter immediately. 
Whoever sentenced that boy to hanging 
ought to be discharged from the Army. 
Anyone who would think of doing such 
« thing ought not to be in the Army. 
Unless I am assured by the Committee 
on Military Affairs that it will look into 
the matter and do something about it, I 
intend to submit a resolution providing 
for an investigation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Instead of having the 
responsible officers dismissed from the 
Army, why not send them to the front 
lines? 

Mr. WHEELER. That would prob- 
ably be a good idea, but if they have no 
more sense than to sentence a man to 
hanging for such an offense, I do not 
know what good they would do in ‘the 
front lines. 


FACILITIES OF THE LAW LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, last 
year a special committee of the American 
Bar Association, of which Hon. Harold 
M. Stephens, Associate Justice of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Listrict of Columbia, was chair- 
man, made a most interesting and in- 
formative report on the facilities of the 
law library section of the Library of Con- 
gress. This report is invaiuable to 
Members of Congress and to the bench 
and bar of the United States, because 
of the increasing importance of our re- 
lations with our international neighbors. 

I requested Mr. Eldon R. James, law 
librarian of the Library of Congress, to 
prepare a supplemental statement as to 
the facilities of the Library in the field 
of foreign law. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RecorpD as a part 
of my remarks the special report of the 
committee of the American Bar Associa- 


tion and the supplemental statement of 
the law librarian. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION ON THE FACILITIES 
OF THE LAW LIBRARY OF CONGRESS JUNE 15, 
1944 


The Special Committee on the Facilities of 
the Law Library of Congress has again the 
satisfaction to report the continued interest 
of the Congress of the United States in the 
activities and services of the Law Library of 
Congress. The support accorded to the Law 
Library by the Congress has made it possible 
to maintain the development of the collec- 
tions, and the continuation of its services 
to Members of the Congress, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to the Govern- 
ment agencies and to members of the bench 
and bar during this difficult period of war 
and of establishment of military government 
in territories liberated from the control of 
the Axis Powers. The members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association are deeply interested in 
the activities of the Law Library of Congress, 
which they regard as the national law library, 
and your committee therefore expresses the 
hope that the support of the Law Library by 
the Congress will be continued. 

The Law Library has received by purchase, 
copyright, gift, and exchange approximately 
30,000 volumes and pamphlets, during the 
year, making the total number of volumes 
and pamphlets in the Law Library approxi- 
mately 600,000. The number of readers in 
the Law Library of Congress will run well 
over 30,000 for the current year, and, as the 
attendance at Washington law schools is low 
at, the present time, this number is composed 
almost entirely of members of the bar and of 
the staffs of Government agencies. 

The Law Library in the Capitol, containing 
some 40,000 volumes, is housed in the room 
used by the Supreme Court of the United 
States until 1859 when the Court moved to 
the old Senate chamber immediately above. 
This is the room in which Marshall sat and 
where were rendered the great opinions which 
established the constitutional basis of the 
Nation. In this room also resounded the 
voices of the great leaders of the American 
bar during the period from 1815 to 1859. It is 
in a sense, therefore, an American legal 
shrine. Also from this room Samuel F. B. 
Morse, the inventor of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph, sent his famous message to Balti- 
more on May 24, 1844, “What hath God 
wrought.” The collection in the Law Library 
in the Capitol is used almost exclusively by 
Members of Congress and every effort is 
made to Keep it supplied with the latest legal 
publications. It is serviced by a staff of 
three competent persons. 

During the past year the Law Library has 
been able to organize its collections in the 
new quarters assigned to it shortly before 
the death of the late law librarian, Dr. John 
T. Vance. The shortage of manpower which 
prevails in the Law Library, as well as else- 
where, has made it necessary to call upon 
members of the staff whose duties are not 
ordinarily concerned with the shifting of 
books to do much of the work, and by their 
efforts and without appreciable interruption 
of their other activities, the collections of 
the Law Library have now been placed in 
permanent positions and arranged so that it 
will be possible to service them with greater 
efficiency than was possible during the days 
when the collections were crowded together 
in a space which had long ago proved entirely 
inadequate. The reading room which had 
been established for foreign, Latin-Ameri- 
can, and international law was equipped with 
suitable seating and shelving facilities. 

Owing to war conditions, there has been a 
very heavy turn-over in the staff of the Law 
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Library; it has lost, during the past year, 10 
members of its staff of 27, 7 of whom went 
into military service. However, the staff, 
although suffering from the losses just men- 
tioned, has kept up the regular services of 
the Law Library and deserves a great deal 
of credit for its wholehearted cooperation. 

During the past year, in connection with 
a survey of the whole of the Library of Con- 
gress, the Civil Service Commission has made 
&@ survey of the various positions in the Law 
Library. In connection with this survey, it 
has been possible to make certain but minor 
changes in the organization of the Law Li- 
brary. The survey has resulted, in many 
instances, in raising salaries to a point rea- 
sonably commensurate with the importance 
of the work done by members of the staff 
and this, together with the reorganization 
just mentioned, will, it is expected, en- 
able the Law Library to perform its im- 
portant work even more satisfactorily in 
the future than it has been able to do in 
the past. There are some instances in which 
salaries are still thought to be too lew, con- 
sidering the importance of the work done, 
but progress has been made toward placing 
salaries in the Law Library upon a basis 
more satisfactory than has been the case in 
the past. The survey by the Civil Service 
Commission, which has made possible the 
partial rectification of the salary situation, 
was planned several years ago but was not 
begun in the Law Library until within the 
last year. 

The Law Library has been faced, during 
the fiscal year just ending, with a difficult 
situation so far as acquisitions are con- 
cerned. It receives a very considerable pro- 
portion of current American legal material 
by way of copyright deposits. Books and 
other materials received through copyright 
are, of course, of great importance, but the 
Law Library is a research library and needs 
to complete its collections through the ac- 
quisition of historical material, both Anglo- 
American and foreign. Offers of American 
material within the field of what might be 
called rare books, such as early sessionglaws 
and compilations which are necessary to 
complete and round out its collections, have 
been very few. It is not clear why this 
should pe so, but probably it is due to the 
fact that many of those who searched the 
country for law book dealers have been taken 
into the armed forces and this, with the 
difficulties arising out of the lessened facil- 
ities for transportation caused by gasoline 
rationing, has had its effect. A book seller 
acquires his stock, to a very large extent, by 
searching for it. If he cannot search for it, 
he does not get it, and, if he does not get 
it, he cannot offer it. However, a few in- 
teresting American items have been acquired 
during the past year. 

The Law Library obtained an excellent 
copy of the 1710 revision of New York laws 
known as the Second Bradford, and the laws 
of New Jersey for the session beginning Sep- 
tember 24, 1723, printed in Perth Amboy by 
William Bradford. A number of interesting 
laws of American Indian tribes were also 
acquired. 

The Library has made every effort, not only 
through the usual channels, but also through 
tke representative of the Library of Congress 
in London, to procure current English ma- 
terial. The quantity of this has, as a result 
of the war, been much reduced and it has, 
also, been extremely difficult to obtain the 
older English material not only because of 
the excessively high prices demanded, but 
also because catalogs and lists issued by 
English booksellers are few, due both to the 
shortage of manpower and the greatly in- 
creased local demands. 

In addition to legal material issued in the 
British Isles the Law Library is making every 
effort to obtain the laws, regulations, treat- 
ises, etc., issued in the British Dominions and 
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throughout the whole of the British Come 
monwealth., It has been very difficult, 
amounting almost to an impossibility, to 
cbtain any material from India. It is hoped, 
however, that within the coming year, are 
rangements may be developed to obtain more 
material from India than has been the case 
in the past for this has been greatly in de- 
mand beceuse of the extension of the Ameri- 
can war effort to the Asiatic mainland. 

Mr. W. L. Frienc, the head of the British 
section of the Law Library, has prepared an 
annotated guide to Anglo-American Legal 
Bibliographies. This work, dedicated to Dr. 
Vance, is now in press, and promises to be 
very useful to libraries, research students 
and members of the bar generally. 

In the course of the past year the Law 
Library has lent assistance to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Patent Rights and 
Information with Great Britain for Mutual 
Aid in the Prosecution of World War II, of 
which t’.e chairman of this special commit- 

ee on the facilities of the Law Library of 
Congress is the American chairman and the 
representative of the Department of State. 

Latin America has been ever since the com- 
ing of Dr. Vance, a very important field for 
the activities of the Law Library of Congress, 
Both thrcugh blanket orders placed to se- 
cure complete coverage of current legal pub- 
lications, and through continuous checking 
of dealers’ offers, library lists, etc., every ef- 
fort is being made to keep complete and up- 
to-date collections of laws, codes, court de- 
cisions, lege’ treatises, and other pertinent 
legal material for each of the Latin-American 
republics. Efforts are constantly being made 
to fill in gaps in the collections, both through 
correspondence and through the utilization 
of the Library of Congress representatives in 
La*in America. 

The staff of the Latin-American section 
of the Law Library is engaged not only in 
assisting readers who come to the Library but 
also in the translation into English of legis- 
lation and other Latin-American publica- 
tions for the use of Members of the Congress 
and of its committees. Also the section has 
assisted in the preparation of guides to the 
law and legal literature of various Latin- 
American countries. The Guide to the Law 
¢..ad Legal Literature of Mexico, which was 
begun by Dr. Vance and continued and com- 
pleted by Mrs. Helen L. Clagett, the head of 
the Latin-American section, is now in press 
and it is hoped that it will be published 
early in the autumn. Mrs. Clagett has also 
published in the Tulane Law Review for 
M. ch 1944, an article dealing with the 
sources of the commercial law of Mexico. 

For the past 3 years the law librarian has 
supervised a project sponsored by the inter- 
departmental committee of the State De- 
partment on cooperation with the other 
American republics. This project had for its 
purpose the compilation of guides to the law 
and legal literature of nine of the Latin- 
American republics. In addition to the 
Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Mexico just mentioned, which Dr. Vance 
originally undertock to prepare under his own 
immediate direction, there are in press at the 
present time three other volumes of the series, 
one of which, the Guide to the Law and Legal 
Literature of Colombia, was prepared by 
Phanor J. Eder, Esq., of New York, and Rich- 
ard C. Backus, Esq., of Boston. Although the 
project will be brought to a conclusion at 
the end of the present fiscal year, some work 
will still remain to be done. This will be 
undertaken by the Latin-American section, 
in addition to its other work. The manu- 
scripts of all of the guides contemplated, in 
addition to those now in the hands of the 
printer, therefore, will be completed within 
the coming year. 

In view of the importance at the present 
time, and in the foreseeable future, of our 


relations with the Latin-American republics, 
and also of the completeness of the Law 
Library’s collections in the field of Latin- 
American law, it would seem desirable to or- 
ganize in the Law Library a center of Latin- 
American legal studies which might under- 
take the preparation of indexes to Latin- 
American legal periodicals and indexes to and 
translation of important Latin-American 
legislation. It would seem highly desirable, 
also, that Government agencies and members 
of the bar should have at their disposition 
accurate translation of important codes of 
Latin-American countries, and such transla- 
tions could be undertaken by the center sug- 
gested if funds were made available for its 
establishment. A center, such as that sug- 
gested, would be of considerable importance 
to members of the bar and, also, to those 
American business interests which are en- 
gaged in extending their activities in the 
republics to the south of us. 

The chief burden of war work in the Law 
Library has been borne by the foreign law 
section. Translations of important topics of 
foreign law have been made at the request of 
Government agencies, an instance of which is 
the trans!ation by the foreign law section of 
the Courts Martial Laws of Soviet, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and Japan, and 
the Disciplinary Code of Soviet Russia, which 
was issued in multigraph. A revised edition 
is in preparation. 

The staff of the Foreign Law Section also 
prepared a survey of the Italian codes in force 
on the eve of the Allied invasion of Italy, 
which appeared in the Library of Congress 
Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
1943, volume I, No. 2, page 44, and which was 
also reprinted in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orp, volume 90, part 9, pages Al1703-A1705, 
In addition to these, the Foreign Law Section 
has made investigations into the nationality 
laws of Imperial and Soviet Russia, Germany, 
Austria, France, and Switzerland; the require- 
ments for the validity or marriage and the 
various aspects of divorce and separation as 
these appear in the laws of Yugoslavia 
(Croatia), the Netherlands, Finland, Poland, 
Germany under both pre-Hitler and Hitler 
decrees, and Switzerland; the right of aliens 
to inherit under the laws of Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Italy, and Denmark; the laws con- 
cerning workmren’s compensation and the 
admittance of foreign insurance companies 
to do business in Egypt, the Belgian Congo, 
and the Italian possessions in Africa; the 
German laws, with translation, for the prose- 
cution of war crimes, passed after the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, together with many other im- 
portant studies and reports. In addition, the 
Foreign Law Section essists those who come 
personally to do research work in the Law 
Library. 

Every effort is made to obtain legal mate- 
rials from all foreign countries, including 
enemy countries, and from any source which 
is available. Since it is not always possible 
to get this material in the original printed 
form, it is frequently obtained in the form 
of microfilms or photostats. In this way the 
Law Library has secured and is able to serve 
to readers and investigators the legislation 
of Germany practicaliy complete upto Janu- 
ary 1944. The Law Library has many of the 
fundamental legal publications relating to 
a number of the countries occupied by enemy 
powers, including decrees both by the local 
and by the occupational authorities, coming 
down practically to January of the present 
year. 

The book markets of Europe, of course, will 
not be open until after the forces of the 
United Nations have established themselves 
upon the continent of Europe. There is, of 
course, a great deal of material which the 
law library has not been able to get during 
the war years, but preparations are being 
made to take advantage, at the earliest mo- 
ment, of the resumption of trade when that 
time arrives. 
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Notwithstanding the paucity of offers, as 
compared with the pre-war years, a great dea} 
of legal historical material from the countries 
of continental Europe has been acquired; for 
the law library is a research library as well 
as a working library of current material. The 
law library has been fortunate in securing 
during the past year the 1475 edition of the 
decisions of the great court of the Holy See 
known as the Rota Romana, which is proba- 
bly the first printed work containing law 
reports. It has also secured the official prints 
containing the proceedings of the Hungarian 
Diets of 1715, 1723, 1729, and 1741 with the 
original authenticating signatures and seals 
of the Holy Roman Emperor, Charles VI, and 
of Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria and 
Queen of Hungary. The number of other im- 
portant items within this field coming into 
the law library is too large to be included 
in this report. 

To give some idea of the extent of the for- 
eign law collections of the Law Library of 
Congress, the following rough estimate apply- 
ing only to the larger countries, may be cf 
interest: France, 20,000 volumes; Germany, 
30,000 volumes; Russia, 10,000 volumes; Italy, 
20,000 volumes; and Spain, 18,000 volumes. 

The committee draws attention to a situa- 
tion existing in the Library of Congress with 
regard to location and custody of legal pub- 
lications which elsewhere are found in law 
libraries, but which are excluded from the 
Law Library of Congress by the classification 
schedules of the Library of Congress set up 
many years ago, which require that many im- 
portant classes of lawbooks, instead of being 
placed in the Law Library, must be distrib- 
uted throughout the general collections of 
the Library of Congress. Books an constitu- 
tional law, labor law, the law of taxation, in- 
ternational law, conflict of laws, insurance 
law, the law of domestic relations, military 
law, and naval law are not in the Law Library 
of Congress, unless they have been duplicated 
there by purchase. This extraordinary situ- 
ation, in which material which can he used 
completely, effectively, and efficiently only in 
connection with books which are in the Law 
Library such as periodicals, reports, statutes, 
digests, and citators, is shelved and serviced 
in the general collections, would seem to re- 
quire the consideration of the administration 
of the Library of Congress. It is hoped that 
steps may be taken to correct this situation 
and to establish the Law Library upon the 
basis contemp/ated by Congress when it di- 
rected many years ago that the lawbooks 
should be separated from the books in the 
general collections. 

The Law Library of Congress, conceiving 
itself to be the National Law Library, has 
been akle to continue its long-established 
services to members of the bench and bar 
throughout the ccuntry. These services 
consist of interlibrary loans in accordance 
with the regulations of the Library of Con- 
gress, the furnishing of legal bibliographical 
information, the answering of legal questions 
so far as they can be answered without giv- 
ing legal opinions, and the making of photo- 
stats of important legal items. The Law Li- 
brary is preparing a set of records and briets 
in cases before the Supreme Court of the 
United States which will be lent on inter- 
library loan to members of the bar through- 
out the country. Owing to the shortage of 
manpower resulting from the war, it has been 
difficult to arrange the duplicate records and 
briefs in the Law Library so that they may 
be used for the purpose of interlibrary loans, 
but this work has been progressing and the 
Law Library will be happy to respgnd to such 
requests whenever possible. Hon. Charles 
Elmore Cropley, Clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, has arranged to allow 
the Law Library a second set, which will not 
be absolutely complete, but nearly so, of 
records and briefs in cases decided by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States during the 
October term, 1943, and succeeding terms, 
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These are arranged and may be lent on inter- 
library loan. 

The committee, during the year, made an 
interim report calling attention to the serv- 
ices which can be rendered to the bench and 
bar of the country by the Law Library, which 
was approved by the board of governors and 
sent to each of the facilities committees of 
the various State and local bar associations 
throughout the country. It is urged that fa- 
cilities committees, where they do not already 
exist, be organized so that through them 
may be made known the services which the 
Law Library of Congress, our nationallaw li- 
brary, can extend to members of the bench 
and the bar throughout the country. Such 
committees are also useful means for cor- 
respondence with bench and bar throughout 
the country on important matters affecting 
the Law Library and its services. They can 
also render valuable assistance to the Law 
Library itself, in aiding it in securing im- 
poztant uncopyrighted items issued locally 
which otherwise might never come to its at- 
tention. It is hoped that members of the 
bar and bench in whose localities valuable 
uncopyrighted material is published may 
bear in mind the desire of the Law Library 
of Congress to obtain this material, which 
will consist chiefly of memorials to deceased 
members of bench and bar and of reports to 
local bar associations, very often of great 
value and not elsewhere published. Any as- 
sistance which can be given by members of 
the bar to the Law Library of Congress in this 
regard will be appreciated and acknowledged. 
HAROLD M. STEPHENS, 

Chairman, 
WALTER E. CRAIG, 
CHARLES FAHY. 
Rosert S. Gast. 
MARGUERITE RAWALT, 





THE FOREIGN LAW SECTION OF THE LAW LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS 

Translations of foreign laws into English 
are comparatively few in number. Such of 
them as do exist are in the Law Library of 
Congress. An attempt was made some years 
ago to translate into English the commercial 
laws of the countries of the world. This was 
a venture of an English publisher and, as it 
failed to secure support, it was discontinued 
after the publication of a few volumes and 
was never completed. In the field of com- 
mercial law, there is very little that has been 
translated. Here and there a commercial 
code has been translated but as there is no 
service by which these translations can be 
kept up to date, as each session of a Jegis- 
lature is likely to amend the commercial law, 
a translation made even a few years ago is 
teday obsolete in many respects. 

The civil codes of a few countries have been 
translated. The French Civil Code was 
translated into English, the latest transla- 
tion being published in 193C, but no ar- 
rangements have been made to keep this 
translation up to date. The German Civil 
Code was translated into English but the 
latest tranrlation was published in 1909, 
The German Commercial Code was trans- 
lated into English in 1911 and no English 
translation has been issued since. There is 
a translation of the Japanese Civil Code pub- 
lished in 1934. The latest translation of the 
Japanese Commercial Code was published in 
1841. The most recent translation of the 
Italian Civil Code is one which was made in 
the Law Library of Congress by members of 
one of the war agencies during the past year 
and has recently been issued as a restricted 
publication by the Army. The Italian Civil 
Code includes also the commercial code. 
There is as yet no translation into English 
of the Russian Codes except the criminal 
codes and a very old and at the present time 
cbsolete translation of the civil code, 
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In Latin America there exist at the present 
time no translations of modern civil or com- 
mercial codes. Summarized versions of 
some of these codes or paraphrases of por- 
tions of codes may be found in scattered 
places. There have been recently, however, 
translations into English of particular items 
of commercial legislation, chiefly in Cuba 
and Mexico. However, in none of the coun- 
tries of Latin America or of Europe have any 
of the codes of procedure been translated 
and in only a very few instances have there 
been any translations of penal codes. The 
latest translation of the German Penal Code 
was issued in 1919, in Johannesburg, South 
Africa. The Law Library is now working 
upon a modern translation of this code, in- 
cluding the penal legislation of the Nazi 
Government. 

The amount of foreign legislation available 
to one who reads only English is very small. 
The Law Library in the Library of Congress, 
however, has a service by which this legis- 


lation, although it has not been translated 


into English, may be made available to gov- 
ernmental and other users. Its staff con- 
sists of a number of linguists, all of whom are 
familiar with the various legal systems which 
may be involved, and their services are 
always available to users of this material. 

It has been proposed, in view of the very 
considerable interest in Latin America at the 
present time, that the Latin-American sec- 
tion of the Law Library be expanded so that 
it may make available to the Government 
and to others the most recent developments 
in Latin-American legislation, with transla- 
tions of such portions as may be necessary. 
It is hoped, also, that should it be possible to 
expand the Latin-American section a sys- 
tematic effort will be made to translate into 
English the codes of most importance to the 
Government and to American businessmen 
from all the Latin-American countries with a 
service which will enable these translations to 
be kept up to date. 

The Law Library endeavors to keep up its 
collections of foreign legal material and it 
has for all of the countries of the world prac- 
tically complete collections of current legis- 
lative material which was, before the war, re- 
ceived regularly, and which during the war 
has been received somewhat irregularly but 
in considerable quantities. This material in- 
cludes the legislation of enemy countries 
coming down well into 1944. 


Also the Law Library has complete collec- 
tions of current court reports and an excel- 
lent working collection of treaties. A study 
of foreign law can therefore be made in the 
Law Library practically as well, if not better, 
than it can be made in the countries in which 
the material originated. 

The Law Library is working upon the com- 
pletion of a project which is a part of the 
State Department’s program of Cooperation 
with Latin American Republics. This proj- 
ect consists of the preparation and publica- 
tion of guides to the law and legal literature 
of various South American countries. Under 
this project, guides to the law and legal litera- 
ture of the following countries have been 
issued: Colombia, Haiti, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Cuba. A Guide to the Law and 
Legal Literature of Mexico is in press and 
it is hoped will be published early in the 
spring. Other guides are far advanced in 
preparation. In 1919 a Guide to the Law 
and Legal Literature of Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile was issued and a supplement to this 
guide is involved in the project. Also the 
Law Library published, some years ago, guides 
to the law and legal literature of Germany 
and of France which, although not up to date, 
are still of value to anyone who wishes to 
know how the laws of those countries were 
published, 
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CONTINUATION OF INVESTIGATION OF 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE INDUSTRY— 
MOTION TO DISCHARGE COMMITTEE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Con- 
sideration of a motion coming over from 
a previous day is in order. 

The Chair lays before the Senate a mo- 
tion entered on January 29, by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] 
for the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate from the 
further consideration of Senate Reso- 
lution 17, which will be stated by title. 

The Cuter CLerRk. A resolution (S. 
Res. 17) continuing the authority for an 
investigation of the alcoholic beverage 
industry increasing the limit of expendi- 
tures. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
pending motion was made by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] at 
my request, because I was absent from 
the city of Washington on that date. 

In 1943, a resolution was submitted in 
the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary calling for an 
investigation of the alcoholic-beverage 
industry in the United States. At that 
time the late much-beloved Senator Van 
Nuys of Indiana was chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution was considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and uani- 
mously approved. It was then referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
and that committee reported the resolu- 
tion allocating $10,000 for the investi- 
gation. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was appointed of which 
the late Senator Van Nuys was chairman, 
The work went forward under his 
chairmanship until his lamented death, 
and then the senior Senator jrom Nevada 
took over the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. He also took 
over the chairmanship of all the sub- 
committees of which his predecessor had 
been chairman. 

We continued with the investigation 
of the liquor industry as long as the 
funds which had been allocated to the 
committee were available, and made two 
partial reports. We called for assistance 
from the Department of Justice, from the 
Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, and from the O. P. A. 
In each instance we received assistance 
by way of clerical or advisory help. 

Mr. President, in the course of our in- 
vestigation we discovered evidence to in- 
dicate that the law was being violated, 
that fraud was being perpetrated, that 
combinations in restraint of trade were 
being carried forward, and that all kinds 
of questionable activities were being en- 
gaged in by certain interests in the liquor 
industry. We found, for example, that 
powerful groups of the liquor industry 
were purchasing parts of the wine indus- 
try of the State of California, as well as 
of other States, to such an extent that 
those who were engaged in conducting 
vinyards in the State of California, and 
engaged in the wine industry, were com- 
plaining that control over practically all 
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the wine industry was about to pass into 
the control of the liquor distillers of 
America. We found a combination ex- 
isting whereby those engaged in the dis- 
tribution of liquor in America who asked 
for a good grade of liquor weré provided 
with, say, 5 cases of bonded liquor if 
they would take 20 cases of rum and per- 
haps 20 cases of tequila or some other 
imported beverage. We continued our 
investigation as long as the money held 
out, with the intention of presenting to 
the Department of Justice the case which 
we had worked up so that they could 
proceed accordingly, and so that we could 
present to the Congress proposed legis- 
lation for the purpose of remedying the 
situation. I shall not disclose facts on 
the floor of the Senate which we discov- 
ered and ascertained through our in- 
vestigation. I was engaged too long as 
a prosecuting attorney to disclose the 
facts associated with a given case. 

Mr. President, what is the history of 
the resolution? The chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary believed 
that it was his duty, under the facts 
which had been disclosed by his investi- 
gators, to resubmit the resolution to the 
new Congress. So the resolution was re- 
submitted asking for the authorization 
of an additional sum of $15,000 in order 
to pursue the investigation. The resolu- 
tion was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. That committee has evidently 
seen fit not to report the resolution to 
the Senate. Instead of reporting it they 
have given, as we have read it, faint 
praise to the subcommittee which made 
the investigation by saying that we did 
our work so well that we worked our- 
selves out of a job, and that the investi- 
gation should not be continued. But, 
Mr, President, I present to the Senate the 
question, Shall the work of a standing 
committee of the Senate, which has twice 
voted a resolution for an investigation, 
be stopped by action of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate? 

In regard to that question I may say 
that there is a precedent of the Senate 
to which I desire to invite attention. In 
1939, in the Seventy-sixth Congress, first 
session—the quotation will be found at 
page 10915 of the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp—former Senator Byrnes, who was 
then chairman of the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, presented the ques- 
tion now involved on the floor of the Sen- 
ate: He said: 

Mr. President, I am merely reporting sev- 
eral resolutions; I am not asking for action, 
and I intend to make a statement with ref- 
erence t. them. 

There are nine of the standing committees 
of the Senate which have reported resolu- 
tions for the investigation of various sub- 
jects. Those resolutions have been referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate for the 
purpose of determining how much money 
shall be made available out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate for the conduct 
of the investigations. The Committee to 
Audit and Control has authorized me to 


repor: these resolutions with a recommenda- 
tion as to the amount which shall be ex- 
pended in each case, should the Senate de- 
cide to authorize the investigations. 

The Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate are of 
the opinion that when a standing committee 
votes unanimously, as in most of these cases, 
the committees have to conduct investiga- 
tions, the Senate should have an opportunity 
to pass upon the question, and determine 
whether or not the investigation should be 
made. 

The amounts asked by the committees have 
not been recommended by the Committee to 
Audit and Control, except in one or two 
instances where the amounts requested were 
comparatively small. Members of the Com’- 
mittee to Audit and Control, in reporting 
the resolutions to the Senate to give to the 
Senate an opportunity to act on them, re- 
serve their right, as individual Members of 
the Senate, to oppose the resolutions when 
they are brought before the Senate, should 
they see fit to do so. They merely determine 
to let the Senate have an opportunity to 
consider these measures. 


I read the language of Senator BYRNES 
on that occasion because I think it out- 
lines the proper course to pursue. I do 
not believe, after a standing committee 
such as the Judiciary Committee votes 
unanimously for an investigation and 
sends a resolution to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, that the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate should set itself up 
as a superior committee, thwart the ac- 
tion of the other standing committee, 
and nullify any action it might take. If 
that can be done, then every standing 
committee of the Senate can be thwart- 
ed in its work by the action of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate by simply 
refusing to report the resolution adopted 
by the standing committee, thereby kill- 
ing all action, 

I have no criticism of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, but I want the Sen- 
ate of the United States now to say 
whether or not Senate Resolution 17 
should be brought before the Senate and 
voted upon. In my judgment, it should 
be; in my judgment, the investigation 
should proceed. That is my judgment, 
and it is the judgment of my committee. 

If the Senate feels that an investiga- 
tion should not go forward, then it is for 
the Senate of the United States, not for 
the Committee to Audit and Control] the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to 
say so, otherwise no standing committee 
can adopt a resolution providing for an 
investigation and have any idea whether 
or not such resolution will be brought 
forward or have an opportunity to be 
acted upon by the Senate. 

I submit the matter. The Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate was not set up for 
the purpose of being a committee of final 
determination on matters of policy con- 
cerning which legislative committees 
adopt resolutions. 

The Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
was set up along about 1807. It had only 
two or three members at that time. 
Later on it was set up under a rule of the 
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Senate, rule XXXVI, if I recall aright. 
Today it is under rule XXV. 

In the last Congress, as in previous 
Congresses, the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution providing that all resolutions 
should first be referred to the standing 
committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject before they went to the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. It was evidently 
the intendment of the Senate to see to it 
that standing committees should first 
pass on a resolution to ascertain whether 
or not the standing committee wanted to 
go forward with an investigation, and 
then if they did want to go forward, that 
they should submit the matter in the 
form of a resolution for reference to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
What for? In order to determine how 
much money should be allocated for the 
investigation. 

If, on the other hand, the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate can simply say, “We 
will take the resolution and pigeonhole 
it; we will not tell you whether you can 
have any money at all, and you can stand 
wondering about what has gone on until 
we see fit, if ever, to report it, and we 
never will report it.” If that be the case, 
then no standing committee can be as- 
sured of going forward in what it believes 
to be the proper work of the committee. 

I submit the matter, in the hope that 
the resolution will by a vote of the Senate 
be brought back to the Senate and acted 
upon by the whole Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
want to appear to be technical or cap- 
tious about a question of this kind, but, 
as a matter of precedent and parliamen- 
tary procedure, I am constrained to make 
a point of order against the considera- 
tion of the motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Chair the fact that Senate Resolu- 
tion 206 was submitted to the United 
States Senate on November 12, 1943, and 
was adopted on November 16 of the same 
year. The committee provided for by the 
resolution became active and continued 
in existence until the 3lst day of January 
1945. The committee continued for a 
month during the present Congress as a 
result of the action of the Senate on De- 
cember 18, 1944, in adopting Senate res- 
olution 356, which reads as follows: 

Resolved, That all resolutions heretofore 
agree authorizing standing or select commit- 
tees to employ clerical assistance, hold hear- 
ings, and conduct investigations during the 
Seventy-eighth Congress hereby aré continued 
in full force and effect until January 31, 1945. 


Mr. President, there is no question 
about the life of this committee coming 
to an end on the 3lst day of January 
1945, 

I believe it was on January 29 that a 
motion was made by the senior Senator 
from Wyoming {[Mr. O’ManHoney] in be- 
half of the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] to discharge the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate for failure 
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to report the resolution continuing the 
committee. 

Mr. President, the suggestion and con- 
tention that I make is simply that any 
motion to discharge the committee made 
previous to January 31, 1945, had to be 
acted upon by the Senate of the United 
States before that time. I should like to 
have the Presiding Officer keep in mind 
that the entire Senate acted upon the 
resolution terminating all special com- 
mittees on January 31, 1945, and that the 
action in connection with the motion to 
discharge the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate came about through the fact that 
the Judiciary Committee had before that 
time adopted a resolution to continue the 
committee which died on January 31, 
1945. 

I make this contention in all serious- 
ness as a matter of parliamentary pro- 

edure. It is my studied opinion that 
the roots of a tree cannot be cut with- 
out affecting the limbs and leaves and 
every other portion thereof. What is 
true of Nature is true in parliamentary 
law. This seems axiomatic. I submit 
that it was absolutely necessary that the 
Senate as a whole should act upon the 
motion to discharge the committee pre- 
vious to January 31, 1945. It was a mere 
motion, and it certainly did not extend 
the life of the committee. 

I make this statement in the utmost 
good faith, Mr. President, because it 
seems to me that the Committee on the 
Judiciary is now in a position where it is 
compelled to start de novo proceedings, 
so to speak; in other words, it is neces- 
sary, in the opinion of the senior Sena- 
tor from Illinois, for the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to adopt a new resolution provid- 
ing for the formation of a new commit- 
ee to continue the study of the beverage- 
alcohol problem. 

I make the point of order against the 
motion to discharge. I think the point 
of order is logical. It does not seem to 
me that a motion to discharge a com- 
mittee can be sustained when the in- 
vestigating committee in question dies 
under the unanimous agreement of the 
United States Senate adopted last De- 
cember. I respectfully ask for a ruling. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire that before ruling the President pro 
tempore read the resolution which the 
Committee on the Judiciary seeks to have 
adopted. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 206, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, agreed to November 16, 1943 (relating 
to the investigation of the alcoholic-beverage 
industry), is hereby continued during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress; and the limit 
of expenditures under such resolution is 
hereby increased. 


This is a resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted by a standing committee 
and sent to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. I contend that the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, by merely holding 
the resolution beyond a certain date can- 
not destroy the action of the Judiciary 
Committee. The resolution is still pend- 
ing before the Committee to Audit and 


Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate by reason of its failure to report it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, appreciat- 
ing the difficulty which the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate finds in the dis- 
charge of its duties, I have a great deal of 
sympathy with the position stated by the 
Senator from Nevada. It seems to me 
that at the present time the rules leave 
the Senate in an anomalous position. A 
resolution is offered, referred to a stand- 
ing committee, and is favorably reported 
by such committee, and then, if it carries 
and charge against the contingent fund 
of the Senate, it must under the rules, 
go to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate. It seems to me that the duty of 
that committee is limited to deciding 
what will be a proper expenditure from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, and 
that it does not extend to the substantive 
question whether or not the investigation 
called for in the resolution should be 
made, 

It might be that to reach that point the 
rule should be amended, but certainly I 
agree with the Senator from Nevada to 
this extent, that neither the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate, nor any other com- 
mittee, should have unlimited power over 
resolutions offered and approved by a 
standing committee, so that the Audit 
and Control Committee, as at present, 
could definitely say that an investiga- 
tion should or should not be made, by 
holding a resolution in the committee. 

It would seem to me that the better 
parliamentary practice would be for the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate to report 
such a resolution to the Senate, stating 
whatever amount of money, however 
small, it might feel was justified under 
all the circumstances. Then, when the 
resolution came before the Senate, that 
amount of appropriation could be ap- 
proved, or it could be amended, as the 
Senate saw fit. But at the present 
time—and I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois will not differ with 
this suggestion—the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, under the practice which 
has grown up, can control the fate of 
any resolution which may be offered by 
holding the resolution in the committee 
after it reaches it and not reporting it 
to the Senate. In such a case the only 
way to get the resolution before the 
Senate is to take some such step as that 
taken by the Senator from Nevada this 
morning, namely, to move the discharge 
of the Audit and Control Committee 
from the further consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. President, this is a very awkward 
Situation. I do sympathize with the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate in the dif- 
ficulties of the situation under which it 
labors. Yet I feel that the Senate owes 
it to itself to make the practice more 
précise so that a resolution can have con- 
sideration on its merits on the question 
whether or not the subject matter should 
be followed through, without any one 





committee having the power to impose a 
final veto upon the resolution. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make just one observation in connection 
with the point of order I have made. If 
the Chair overrules the point of order, it 
will establish a precedent for any special 
committee, notwithstanding the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to terminate 
it, to come before the Senate and make a 
motion to discharge any committee which 
might be holding up a resolution in which 
they are interested. The mere motion to 
discharge apparently will carry the juris- 
diction of the committee over into the 
next session. That is the practical effect 
of what will happen if this motion shall 
be sustained. In other words, if such a 
practice were followed, we could never 

erminate a special committee. I submit 
that such a practice is not in accord with 
the best tenets and precepts of protective 
parliamentary procedure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair holds that Senate Resolution 206 
came within the terms of the resolution 
known as the Lucas resolution (S. Res. 
356) which was adopted on December 
18, 1944, and which continued until Jan- 
uary 31, 1945, all resolutions authorizing 
investigations. But inasmuch as prior 
to January 31, during the present ses- 
sion, a resolution was offered by the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]: 

That the authority conferred by Senate 
Resolution 206, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
agreed to on November 16, 1943 (relating to 
the investigation of the alcoholic-beverage 
industry), is hereby continued during the 
sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress— 


The Chair holds it is in order at this 
time for the Senator to pass upon the 
motion to discharge the committee from 
the further consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Chair further thinks that while 
the resolution died and is now dead, if 
the Senate desires to reinstate the resolu- 
tion, it can be done undoubtedly: by dis- 
charging the committee and agreeing to 
the resolution. The Parliamentarian of 
the Senate endorses this view; and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, in view 
of the decision made by the Chair, to 
which the Senator from Illinois adheres 
but respectfully disagrees with, I desire 
to make a brief statement upon the mo- 
tion to discharge, as well as upon a few 
pertinent facts leading up to the posi- 
tion now taken by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I think it is agreed that 
a motion to discharge a committee is 
seldom made. It is unusual for such a 
motion to be made. The committee’s 
action was unanimous, with the excep- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada IMr. 
SCRUGHAM], who was not present. The 
Senator wrote a letter in which he asked 
that the investigation be continued. 

Mr. President, some motives at times 
have been ascribed in one way or an- 
other to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, as though the 
chairman were acting in rather an arbi- 
trary and capricious manner. All that I 
have attempted to do since I have been 
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chairman of this very important com- 
mittee is to have the committee investi- 
gate as carefully as we can the facts 
contained in reports that are before us, 
without any thought of dealing with the 
merits of the proposed legislation which 
might be involved in any resolution. 
Obviously we are compelled to delve into 
the facts if we are to arrive at an in- 
telligent conclusion as to the amount of 
money that is necessary in order to make 
an investigation upon any subject mat- 
ter. I congratulate the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
upon the work the committee did in con- 
nection with the investigation of the al- 
cohol-beverage problem. But I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
original resolution, which reads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make a full and complete study and investi- 
gation with respect to the business practices 
and operations of the alcoholic-beverage in- 
dustry in all its phases, including any mat- 
ters relating to the production, importation, 
distributicn, purchase, or sale of whisky, gin, 
rum, brandy, or other distilled spirits, or 
wine or malt beverages. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of such study and 
investigation, together with its recommenda- 
tions for necessary legislation. 


Two reports have been made by the 
committee. The last was made on Jan- 
uary 15, 1945, and it is an important re- 
port, Mr. President. It contains the 
following language: 

There is no doubt that the committee op- 
erating under Senste Resolution 206 was re- 
sponsible for securing the release of alcohol 
manufacturing facilities for the preduction 
of beverage alcohol during August of 1944 
and during the present month of January 
1945, and that these two “holidays” have 
materially increased supplies of potable 
liquor to the consuming public, and have 
been the largest single factor in combating 
the black market in liquor. 


They say, among other things: 

While it is undoubtedly true that certain 
interests both within and outside the liquor 
industry would be pleased to see this inves- 
tigation abandoned, it is the view of your 
committee that the Senate, having com- 
mitted itself to a full and complete investi- 
gation of the alcoholic-beverage industry in 
all its phases, and having expended public 
funds in the furtherance of such an investi- 
gation, should not back off now nor be satis- 
fied with anything less than the accomplish- 
ment of the full and complete investigation 
originally authorized. 


The Audit and Control Committee, in 
the analyzation of this resolution and the 
report, in trying to determine the 
amount of money which ought to be 
expended in connection with a complete 
and full examination and investigation 
of the alcohol industry throughout 
America, concluded that $10,000 is but 
a drop in the bucket if it is proposed 
to do what the investigating committee 
intends. The witnesses who came before 
us stated that they wanted to investigate 
monopoly in the liquor industry of 
America. I do not know anything about 
the monopolistic end of it, but perhaps 
that is not the business of the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. However, it seems 
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to me, and it seemed to the committee, 
that if there is a monopoly in the liquor 
industry of America the Department of 
Justice ought to investigate it. It has 
the power to do so. It has investigated 
monopolies of all kinds. I repeat that 
the only reason for the continuation of 
the subcommittee which was presented 
before the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate was the sole purpose of investigating 
the monopolistic tendencies of the liquor 
industry in America. 

Mr. President, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee has done a good job. It has made its 
report and it has recommended certain 
legislation, which is proper. The com- 
mittee thought that in the interest of 
economy we should not grant any money 
at all for the further investigation of the 
liquor industry. It was the unanimous 
opinion of our committee that if the 
Committee on the Judiciary were to un- 
certake the investigation of a monopoly 
which it contends exists in the liquor in- 
dustry much more than $10,000 would be 
needed. At the very minimum, $100,000 
would be needed. 

With the meager testimony before the 
committee, it was the opinion of the com- 
mittee that we should do nothing at all 
with the resolution, and so we passed it 
over. So far as the argument made by 
the able Senator from Nevada with re- 
spect to pigeonholing resolutions is con- 
cerned, let me say that ever since I have 
been a member of the committe, if the 
committee has not agreed to report a 
resolution, the resolution has remained 
with the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
That was the practice which was in vogue 
when I became a member of the com- 
mittee. According to members of the 
committee who had been on the com- 
mittee before I came to it, that was the 
long-established practice. 

It is not important to me whether or 
not we keep the resolution in the com- 
mittee or report it to the Senate. I do 
not care one way or the other about a 
thing of that kind. The committee 
thought it was following practice and 
precedent. I consulted the Parliamen- 
tarian as to whether or not it was neces- 
sary for the committee to report the 
resolution, and I was advised that it was 
not. 

Let me remind the Senate that there 
has been some disagreement at times 
in the past as to the power of this com- 
mittee. I am the last one to wish to 
usurp power. The senior Senator from 
Illinois does not want his committee to 
have any more power for his committee 
than the Senate wishes it to have. What 
we are attempting to do is to give to the 
Senate and the taxpayers of America 
fair value for the money involved. In 
my section of the country I used to wage 
a legal battle for 2 weeks over a $10,000 
lawsuit. Here we sometimes toss around 
amounts of $5,000, $10,000, $15,000, and 
$20,000 as though they were no more 
than a few thin dimes. We complain 
about the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment spending money. And yet I 
wonder sometimes how well we protect 
our own funds. 

Mr. President, long ago a very able and 
eminent Senator from New Hampshire, 
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Mr. Gallinger, was a member of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. He was 
a member of that committee for a long 
time. This is what he said when a point 
of order was raised in the Senate: 

When the original resolution was offered, 
the Committee on Contingent Expenses satis- 
fied themselves of the fact that the money 
would be forthcoming, if called for. It is 
true that that resolution was subsequently 
amended without dissent, and to that extent 
the Senator has a precedent for asking that 
we further amend it. But it does seem to 
me, Mr. President, considering what is the 
function of that committee, and its only 
function, that when we propose to expend 
more money, that committee ought to be 
given an opportunity to say whether dr not it 
is a wise investment of the public funds; and 
for that reason it seems to me very clear that 
the point of order having been made the 
resolution ought to go to that committee, as 
it would if this was an original proposition. 


T read that because it seems to me that 
as chairman of the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, and one who must approve 
each and every voucher for funds ex- 
pended, it is advisable to attempt to as- 
certain whether or not the money is be- 
ing spent wisely and in the public inter- 
est, as was pointed out by Senator Gal- 
linger. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 
I have no personal feeling about this 
matter one way or the other. The prin- 
cipal witness was the lawyer for the com- 
mittee. Two Senators also testified, but 
the chief witness was the lawyer for the 
committee, who wanted to continue to 
investigate the liquor monopoly. If a 
proper and full investigation were made 
of the alleged monopoly, $100,000 or more 
would be required for such an investiga- 
tion. If the Senate wishes to do that, if 
it wishes to discharge the committee, A 
thereby reversing the action of one of the { 
standing committees of the Senate, of 
course I shall bow to whatever decision 
may be made by my colleagues. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay the vote on the mo- 
tion to discharge the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate from further consideration 
of Senate resolution 17. I wish to make 
my position clear. 

I happen to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Also I have re- 
cently been made a member of the Com-~ 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. I went 
along with the committee in the action 
which it took in connection with this 
resolution. I did so for an entirely dif- 
ference reason than that which has been 
presented on the floor of the Senate to- 
day. I did so because I felt that if a 
motion to discharge would bring this 
question to the floor of the Senate, that 
is exactly where such resolutions should 
be considered, if committees are to con- 
tinue to borrow help from various Gov- 
ernment agencies to carry on investiga- 
tions. 

The man who is investigating the liq- 
uor industry of the country under this 
resolution is a borrowed employee of the 
Department of Justice. He is not on the 
pay roll of the Senate. If he owes alle- 
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ciance to any agency, it is to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

As a member of the committee, I do not 
propose to continue tc vote to appropri- 
ate funds to help committees establish 
great retinues of personnel borrowed 
from other Government agencies, to pro- 
mote certain legislation and interests in 
the United States Senate. 

We have another resolution asking for 
$25,000 for a certain committee. That 
probably will be here today or tomorrow. 
The committee uses 17 persons borrowed 
from various departments. The practice 
which has grown up in the Senate of 
borrowing personnel from the Executive 
branch is a vicious one. It is my con- 
tention that if we wish to have an in- 
vestigation of the liquor interests made 
under the broad scope of the resolution, 
the matter should be brought before the 
Senate, and the appropriation of a suf- 
ficient amount of mone, should be re- 
quested; because if we are to go into the 
investigation of a monopoly control, a 
personnel of more than one employee 
will be required. It will take 15 or prob- 
ably 20 employees, and the investigation 
should be made in conjunction with the 
Department of Justice, or at least the 
committee and the Department should 
not overlap in their investigations. 

If we wish to vote on a resolution such 
as I have indicated, to have the ques- 
tion brought before the Senate as it 
shouldbe brought, and to provide the 
necessary help, that is one thing; but it 
is quite another thing to agree to a reso- 
lution creating a committee and author- 
izing the appropriation of $15,000 for the 
investigation, and then have the commit- 
tee borrow 15 or 20 persons from various 
departments to conduct the investigation 
which it is desired to make. 

Let me say that more than once in the 
Special Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises, 
I have observed that when persons com- 
ing from various departments were 
faced with the question of developing 
a view of the Senate, they brought in 
an entirely different view. I do not say 
it was done maliciously; but, after all, 
such persons represent the departments. 
That is not the way the committees 
should proceed to function. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Are we to under- 
stand that the rule which has been ap- 
plied in the present instance was applied 
so that borrowed help would not be used? 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Michigan, let me say that I myself 
think the committee in the case of this 
resolution did not take the same action 
it took on all other resolutions. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why I wish 
to ask whether the same rule is applied 
to all resolutions. 

Mr. WHERRY. But that does not alter 
the case. In some instances resolutions 
were continued until July 1, for no other 
reason than to enable the committees in- 
volved to come before the Senate and 
request appropriations, and then if the 
Senate felt that the investigation should 
be continued the Senate would act, in- 


stead of having the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate take action. 

I am sorry the same procedure was not 
followed with reference to all the reso- 
lutions, but the fact that it was not used 
in the present case does not at all detract 
from the force of the argument I am 
making, because it is my contention that 
the other way is the hard way to do it. 
I think the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary is wholly within his 
rights in submitting this matter to the 
Senate. In fact, I am glad he has sub- 
mitted it, because it brings up the very 
serious position adopted by the Commit- 
tee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, namely, that res- 
olutions permitting the continuance of 
the practice of borrowing help should not 
be submitted. In many instances vari- 
ous groups in committees have proposed 
legislation which the Senator from Mich- 
igan knows as well as I do has caused 
considerable debate, and which would 
not have come to the Senate if it had 
been before a regular legislative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to make my 
position clear, namely, that I am abso- 
lutely opposed to the borrowing of help 
from the departments, but I think the 
rule should be applied to all committees. 

As I understand the matter, this is the 
only resolution which was not reported 
from the committee, so the procedure 
was applied solely in the case of this par- 
ticular resolution. Some other commit- 
tees have as many as 17 employees ob- 
tained from various departments; but no 
such rule was applied by the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate to the resolutions 
relating to other committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may answer the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Michi- 
gan by saying that the resolution relat- 
ing to this committee involved only the 
matter of clerk hire; and we know, and 
the committee Knows, and certainly the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary knows, that it is impossible to make 
the kind of investigation necessary unless 
it is the intention of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to borrow more help in 
order to make it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the Senator 
know of any special committee which has 
been appointed by the Senate which has 
accomplished more with less money than 
has the committee whose continuation is 
now being considered by the Senate? It 
would seem that the valuable service 
rendered under the resolution is one of 
the reasons now given for discontinuing 
the committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to an- 
swer the distinguished Senator by saying 
that I have no quarrel with the work of 
the committee. But those who came be- 
fore the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
and asked for authorization of an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 said that the main 


Mr. President, will 
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object now would be to make a complete 
investigation into monopoly control. I 
submit to the distinguished Senator 
from Utah, for whom I have profound 
respect, that it is impossible to make an 
exhaustive investigation of the alcohol 
interests’ monopoly control with an ap- 
propriation of $10,000 or $15,000, unless 
help is borrowed from some of the de- 
partments. I know that the Senator 
from Utah with his usual good judgment 
will agree with me when I make that 
statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Can it not also be 
said with reference to other resolutions 
relative to investigating conimittees, 
which resolutions were reported from 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, that 
in many cases if an examination had 
been made to ascertain whether such 
committees could do all the work they 
claimed they would do, it would have 
been found that they could not do the 
work with the amount of money to be 
allowed in the appropriation requested? 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. President, 
let me say that most of the committees 
which presented testimony were com- 
mittees which had not used large groups 
of personnel. Their resolutions were not 
so broad in scope. I know of one in- 
stance involving the continuation of a 
wool investigation committee, a com- 
mittee which has been in existence for 
10 years, and with only one Senator on 
the committee. That committee ob- 
serves what happens in the wool market, 
and the committee itself stated that very 
little money was necessary in order to 
enable it to accomplish its purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask a 
question. I am not a member either of 
the Committee on the Judiciary or the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. I do 
not understand that the action of the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate in respect 
to any of the other resolutions, or in 
respect to the resolution now under dis- 
cission, was based on the question 
whether the committee concerned would 
borrow employees from various depart- 
ments. 

Mr. WHERRY. I admit that. 


Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me that 
the only question, under the rule, is 
whether the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate shall determine the amount of 
money which any other committee re- 
quests. Actually, it has a right to deter- 
mine whether such committee shall be 
entitled to any money; if it can fix the 
amount of money at $5,000 or $10,000, it 
can fix it at nothing. 

I do not think the committee is violat- 
ing its obligation or going beyond its 
province if it decides that a certain com- 
mittee is not entitled to the appropria- 
tion of any money. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, that is 
the last point I was about to make. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam sorry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Now that the Senator 
has made my point for me, I shall yield 
the floor, and—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. However, Mr. Presi- 
Gent, first I~will yield to the Senator from 
Tiinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ne- 
braska referred to the committee to in- 
vestigate the production, transportation, 
and marketing of wool. The Senator will 
recall that no clerk hire for that com- 
mittee has been appropriated for at all. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. LYCAS. The committee has been 
in existence for a long time. Oc- 
casionally it has held a hearing, with 
perhaps a little incidental expense, as a 
result of which it has requested the ap- 
propriation of a small amount of money, 

Furthermore, since the Senator from 
Michigan has stated that the resolution 
under discussion is the only one which 
has been passed over, I should like to call 
his attention to the fact that we passed 
over the very controversial question cf 
investigating the shortage of gasoline in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that while I have great sympathy. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me say that I 
am not familiar with the investigation. 
I should like to know the purpose of the 
investigation. I understand it is to de- 
termine whether there is a monopoly in 
the whisky business. Is the investigation 
to be made from the standpoint of the 
prices charged? 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama, 
let me say that the resolution which 
brought into existence the particular 
committee under discussion was Resolu- 
tion 206 cf the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
first session. It has already been read 
into the Recorp by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois, but in its 
scope it applies to a full and complete 
study and investigation with respect to 
the business practices and operations of 
the alcoholic-beverage industry in all its 
phases, including any maiters relating 
to the production, importation, distribu- 
tion, purchase, or sale of whisky, gin, 
rum, brandy, or other distilled spirits, or 
wine or malt beverages. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That does not an- 
swer my question. 

Mr. WHERRY. 





I think that under 


the resoiution the committee can in-- 


vestigate almost anything in the world. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood it was 
previously stated that the appropriation 
requested was for the purpose of enabling 
the committee to continue to pursue an 
investigation into the monopoly phase of 
that business. That matter does not go 
into the question of whether the com- 
mittee has sufficient power to conduct 
the investigation covered by the resolu- 
tion. However, I inquire what necessity 
there is for the resolution at this time, 
when there is strict limitation on the 


quantities which may be produced and 
the prices at which they may be sold. 
What good would it do to find that out so 
long as that condition prevails? 

Mr. WHERRY. There is much merit 
in the question propounded by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama, 
However, that question was not pre- 
sented to the committee. Most of the 
testimony presented to the committee 
was to the effect that monopolistic con- 
trol should be investigated, and it was 
contended that the committee could in- 
vestigate it. I am in favor of an in- 
vestigation of monopolistic control if 
sufficient funds for such investigation 
are provided, and a full and complete 
investigation is made. The committee 
wanted to go along with the witnesses 
so far as possible, but felt that it should 
pass solely on the appropriation, and 
the committee, in its wisdom, decided 
not to vote for ah appropriation. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If a monopoly ex- 
ists, it would be in violation of the anti- 
trust law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the De- 
partment of Justice have jurisdiction 
over such matter? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. The Sen- 
ator knows the answer to the question 
without asking it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay a vote on the motion, 
but we all know that the investigation to 
which reference has been made grew out 
of the furor which was raised, particu- 
larly here in Washington, because of the 
scarcity of liquor. Two or 3 years ago 
the newspapers carried statements to the 
effect that certain brands of liquor were 
not available, and the question was 
asked, What has happened to all the 
liquor in the country? 

We all knew that for 2 or 3 years no 
liquor had been manufactured because 
the distillers were making industrial al- 
cohol for industrial purposes. Last sum- 
mer a 30-day holiday was declared, and 
permission was given for certain supplies 
to be made in order to replenish present 
stocks. I understand that the report in- 
dicates that the work of the committee 
was responsible for the holiday. Ido not 
know whether that is true, or whether 
the committee claims it to be true. At 
any rate, no liquor is now being manu- 
factured. Regardless of anyone’s atti- 
tude toward the question, I have been 
wondering for some time how long we 
should continue the investigation of the 
entire liquor business, which grew out of 
the fuss and featbers aroused in Wash- 
ington 2 or 3 years ago over the scarcity 
of liquor. If we were to investigate the 
entire question of whether there has been 
a monopoly we should be busy for 2 or 3 
years. Unless some legislation is recom- 
mended strengthening: the monopoly 
laws I doubt the wisdom of continuing 
the investigation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
I have already stated my position. I be- 
lieve this to be a matter for the Senate 
to decide. I think the proper manner in 
which to consider all such resolutions is 
first to have a request of the Senate for 
the appropriation needed, setting forth 
the reasons for asking for the appro- 
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priation. The Senate can then vote 
upon the matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar. 
RAN] to discharge the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex. 
penses of the Senate from the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 17. 

Mr. LUCAS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Austin Fulbright Murdock 
Bailey George Overton 
Ball Gerry Radcliffe 
Bankhead Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hawkes Revercomb 
Bilbo Hayden Robertson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Briggs Hill Saltonstall 
Brocks Hoey Smith 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Burton Johnston, S.C. Taft 
Bushfield Kilgore Taylor 
Butler La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Byrd Lucas Themes, Utah 
Capehart McCarran Tobey 
Capper McClellan Tunnell 
Chandler McFeriand Tydings 
Chavez McKellar Weaener 
Connally McMahon Wherry 
Cordon Magnuson White 
Donnell Maybank Wiley 
Downey Mead Willis 
Eastland Millikin Wilson 
Ellender Mitchell 

Ferguson Moore 


Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent because 
of illness, 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] and the Senator from 
Idaho {[Mr. THomas] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-three Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, 
the pending motion, under the prece- 
dents, will be placed on the calendar, but 
a motion is in order at any time to take 
it from the calendar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I move that the 
Senate continue with this matter to its 
final determination at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is, Will the Senate dis- 
charge the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 17? . 

Mr. LUCAS. On that I ask for th 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state the question before the Sen- 
ate. Is it on the motion to discharge the 
committee? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate discharge the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate from 
the further consideration of Senate 
Resolution 17? Those in favor of dis- 
charging the committee will vote “yea” 
when their names are called. 
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Mr. TOBEY. And those opposed will 
vote “nay.” Is that correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia |[Mr. Glass] is ab- 
sent from the Senate because of illness, 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Briz0], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. GUFFEY], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEyY], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. PEPPER] are de- 
tained in Government departments on 
matters pertaining to their respective 
States. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
Downey] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
Drews], the Senator from Rhode Island 
{[Mr. GREEN], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. MOSEs], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. SCRUGHAM], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. O’DANIEL] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
HatcH] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], the Senators from Montana 
[Mr. Murray and Mr. WHEELER], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] are detained on important pub- 
lic business. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs]. I am not ad- 
vised how he would vote if present. I 
transfer the pair to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania |[Mr. GUFFEY] and vote. 
I vote “nay.” I am advised that if pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is absent because 
of illness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], who is unavoidably de- 
tained, has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. THOMAs], 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE] is unavoidably detained. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Austin Ferguson Millikin 
Bali George Moore 
Buck Gurney Murdock 
Burton Hawkes Reed 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Chandler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 
Chavez McCarran Wiley 
Donnell McFarland 
Eastiand McKellar 

NAYS--—43 
Bailey Connally Johnston, S.C, 
Bankhead Cordon Lucas 
Barkley Ellender McClellan 
Brewster Fulbright McMakon 
Briggs Gerry Magnuson 
Brooks Hayden Maybank 
Butler Hill Mead 
Byrd Hoey Mitchell 


Johnson, Colo. Overton 


Capehart 





Radcliffe Taylor Wherry 
Robertson Thomas, Utah White 
Russell Tobey Willis 
Saltonstall Tunnell Wilson 
Stewart Tydings 
Taft Wagner 

NOT VOTING—24 
Aiken Hatch O'Mahoney 
Andrews Johnson, Calif. Pepper 
Bilbo Langer Scrugham 
Bridges Morse Shipstead 
Downey Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Glass Murray Vandenberg 
Green Myers Walsh 
Guffey O’Daniel Wheeler 


So. Mr. McCarran’s motion was re- 
jected; and the Senate refused to dis- 
charge the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate from the further consideration of 
Senate Resolution 17. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, when the vote was taken’ ear- 
lier today I was absent, but I wish the 
Recorp to show that if present I would 
have voted “nay.” 


COMPENSATION OF TELEPHONE OPERA- 
TORS IN THE CAPITOL 


During the consideration of Mr. Lucas’ 
point of order against Mr. McCarran’s 
motion to discharge the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate from the further 
consideration of Senate Resolution 17, 
the foliowing occurred: 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BarRKLEy], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], I wish to say that I do not desire, 
in what I am about to suggest, to dis- 
place the pending matter; as a matter 
of fact, I could not displace it. But it 
is not possible to have an investigation, 
and it will be pretty hard to have Con- 
gress function, if we do not Keep the tele- 
phone system of the Capitol functioning. 
Under present circumstances the au- 
thorities are having a great deal of 
trouble in obtaining a sufficient number 
of operators to take care of the business 
of the Capitol, in this time of war. I 
have in my hand a bill which has passed 
the House, which would moderately raise 
the pay of our telephone operators, so 
as to alleviate the condition under which 
many are working with great difficulty. 
I am going to ask unanimous consent, 
without displacing the pending business, 
that the Senate consider this House bill, 
which has been unanimously reported by 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of the Senate, and that it be 
passed, because it should have been 
passed the first of February. If we do 
not pass it, Iam afraid we may not have 
very good telephone service, which is 
rather important in war time. 

I ask unanimous consent, without dis- 
placing the business now pending before 
the Senate, that House bill 1427 be acted 
on immediately. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am very 
much in favor of the immediate passage 
of the bill which the Senator from Mary-= 
land presents. If there is to be no con- 
troversy over the bill, and no discussion, 
I shall have no objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall withdraw the 
bill if there is any objection to it. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LecistatTive CLerK. A bill (H. R. 
1427) relating to the compensation of 
telephone operators of the-United States 
Capitol telephone exchange. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask whether the bill has been reported 
unanimously. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This is a House bill, 
and has been reported unanimously by 
the Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. It provides a very 
modest increase in the compensation of 
some telephone operators. That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I find 
there is no printed report from the com- 
mittee, and before we take action I 
should like to have the Senator make 
an explanation of the nature of the in- 
crease. : 

Mr. TYDINGS. The bill is a very 
short one. It simply provides that the 
chief operator shall be paid $3,000 per 
annum; the assistant chief operator 
$2,400 per annum, and others $1,800 per 
annum, with $200 per annum additional 
for the assistant chief operator, and in 
the case of those receiving $1,800, addi- 
tional pay per annum of $240, $180, $150, 
$120, and $60 for different categories. In 
other words, that is the entire bill, and 
it provides a modest incredse in salaries. 
I am advised that it is becoming more 
and more difficult to man the switch- 
boards under the present low rate of 
salaries. 

Mr. BURTON. Can the Senator state 
what the amount of the increase is? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I stated it. 

Mr. BURTON. I did not hear it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. $240 per annum isthe 
maximum and $60 is the minimum in 
the various categories. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
state the total increase? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not have the fig- 
ures, but the House committee report 
would show the amount; $240 is the 
maximum and $60 the minimum, de- 
pending upon service, present pay, and 
so forth. 

Mr. BURTON. How does that com- 
pare with present pay? I did not under- 
stand that point clearly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Under the bill, if 
passed, there will be an increase of $240 
per annum in the case of those having 
more than 25 years of service; $180 addi- 
tional in the case of those having more 
than 20 and not more than 25 years of 
service; $150 additional in the case of 
those having more than 15 and not more 
than 20 years of service; $120 additional 
in the case of those having more than 
10 and not more than 15 years of service, 
and $60 additional in the case of those 
having more than 5 and not more than 
10 years of service. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator now 
means that the employees are receiving 
$1,800 per annum, and those with long 
periods of service will receive additional 
pay? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. One thousand eight 
hundred dollars is not the standard all 
the way through, but for the purpose of 
the discussion $1,800 is substantially the 
annual salary. 

Mr. BURTON. Is the committee sat- 
isfied that this increase will not set a 
precedent which will immediately bring 
about similar increases throughout the 
civil service? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think it will. 
The increase is long overdue. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in its report. The 
bill has come to us as a result of what 
the authorities in the Capitol have had 
to deal with. e 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the increase be 
more than 15 percent in any one of the 
brackets? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will* 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did these individ- 
uals receive any increase together with 
other Federal employees last year or the 
year before? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ido not think so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They were not in- 
cluded? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They were over- 
looked, and it is becoming a little diffi- 
cult to keep them on the job because they 
are receiving better offers elsewhere. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to’ consider the bill (H. R. 
1427) relating to the compensation of 
telephone operators on the United States 
Capitol telephone exchange. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the committee I offer an amend- 
ment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 21, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 2. The necessary amounts to carry into 
effect the increases herein provided, from 
February 1 to June 30, 1945, hereby are au- 
thorized to be paid from the appropriations 
for salaries of officers and employees of the 
Senate and of the House of Representatives 
for the fiscal year 1945. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 29, Senate bill 298, 
to continue the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 298) to continue Commodity Credit 
Corporation as an agency of the United 


“States, increase its borrowing power, re- 
vise the basis of the annual appraisal of 
its assets, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, the 
measure now before the Senate is com- 
monly known as the Commodity Credit 
renewal bill. It has been before the Sen- 
ate on a number of occasions heretofore, 
and Iam sure that there is general famil- 
iarity by Senators with the Commodity 
Credit organization and with the pro- 
gram it has been administering. 

I will say in the beginning that, so far 
as I know, there is no active opposition 
to the bill. It comes before the Senate 
with a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. The 
committee held hearings on the bill for 
2 full days and then went into executive 
session and discussed it frankly and 
freely; certain amendments were pro- 
posed, and some amendments were made 
to the bill. 

It is confessedly—and it was so stated 
to the committee—a bill of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, of the administra- 
tion, continuing the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for 2 years, and providing 
necessary funds to continue the admin- 
istration of the program. 

Mr. President, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, in my judgment is, for the 
farmers, the best organization to be 
found in the Government. It makes 
loans on basic commodities, and some 
loans on commodities which are non- 
basic. It handles the support prices, to 
encourage and bring about adequate pro- 
duction of numerous items of food which 
would not be produced but for the en- 
couragement and support: given by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

When introduced, the bill increased 
from three billion to five billion dollars 
the capital authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make expendi- 
tures. After full discussion of and con- 
sultations about the subject, involving 
the testimony of the needs of thw Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the pro- 
grams which were in contemplation for 
the next year, and the war necessities, 
the committee decided to reduce the 
amount requested from five billion to four 
and a half billion dollars, which consti- 
tutes an increase of one and a half bil- 
lion dollars in the authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, as it already 
had a $3,000,000,000 authorization. 

Mr. President, I doubt if there would 
be any particular value in holding the 
Senate for a detailed discussion of the 
different items which are involved in the 
administration of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. The list is long, and most 
Senators are familiar with the number 
of the activities. It is the judgment of 
the Food Administrator, Marvin Jones, 
and his assistants in the department, 
that in order to assure an adequate pro- 
duction of the food crops necessary dur- 
ing the war period, the items contained 
im the bill as reported by the committee 
are the minimum they would feel justi- 
fied in relying on at this time. 

Mr. President, the planting season is 
rapidly approaching, particularly in the 
southern areas of the country, and in the 
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case of some crops which are early sea- 
sonal crops. The War Food Administra. 
tor is exceedingly anxious to know what 
his authority will be so that appropriate 
announcements may be made for the 
guidance and information of the farm 
producers. For that reason we have pro- 
ceeded, with as much diligence as pos- 
sible, in the preparation of the bill and 
in its consideration, and we are here now 
asking action by the Senate on the bill. 

The only other item in the bill of real 
consequence is the question of subsidies. 
Senators may recall that on the passage 
of the price-control bill last year there 
was included in the measure an amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart] which provided a limi- 
tation upon subsidies and contained a 
provision that they should not be paid 
hereafter until the Congress had acted 
upon the specific subsidies which the 
department-edesired to use. 

When the pending bill came from the 
department it contained a _ provision 
which eliminated, so far as the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was con- 
cerned, the limitation to which I have 
referred, and any other limitation upon 
the Commodity Credit Corporation in the 
matter of subsidies to be used in the 
production of crops. The subject was 
given full consideration, and as it dealt 
with an amendment which had been 
sponsored by the Senator from Ohio, and 
was finally worked out in an agreeable 
way, I shall ask the Senator from Ohio 
to make such explanation as he thinks 
advisable and as he desires to make re- 
garding the settlement of that question, 
and the report made by the committee, 
which in effect amends his amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation was formed 
for the purpose of buying and selling 
agricultural commodities and maintain- 
ing the loan price which was fixed by 
Congress. The operations of the Cor- 
poration for many years consisted of 
buying and selling. The Corporation 
would buy when prices began to go down 
and would sell when prices went up. 
During a period of a number of years in 
the maintenance of the price program 
the Corporation lost only about $200,- 
000,000, spread over a very considerable 
number of years. 

As we came into this war we inaugu- 
rated by statute a support-price pro- 
gram, and extended the support-price 
program to a great many commodities. 
I think there is no question that that is 
a very wise program, and it has resulted 
in a great increase of agricultural pro- 
duction, as Mr. Jones’ figures show. 

It seems to me to be obvious that in 
wartimes, just as we guarantee manu- 
facturers a fair price if they manufac- 
ture war products, it is proper to guar- 
antee farmers a fair price if they pro- 
duce farm products. That program has 
extended to many different kinds of 
commodities, and I think it meets with 
very general approval. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has now about $2,000,000,000 invested in 
various kinds of agricultural products. 
It has about $1,000,000,000 of lending 
power left, and has asked Congress for 
$2,000,000,000 more. The committee 
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proposes that the Corporation be allowed 
one and a half billion dollars more, so 
that it will have two and a half billion 
dollars in addition to the $2,000,000,000 
which it has now invested, to be used 
partly, at least, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the program of supporting prices, 

The various commodities which are 
covered are barley, rye, corn, cotton, 
dairy products, eggs, fruits, hemp, oil 
seeds, tobacco, wheat, and wool. For in- 
stance the Corporation is buying the en- 
tire wool crop this year and reselling it, 
probably without any loss. 

The only thing that concerns me about 
the program at allisthis: Figures have 
been presented respecting the additional 
money the Corporation will need to held 
a larger inventory at the end of 1945 
than that which the Corporation has to- 
day. The figures which are perhaps 
most interesting are $331,000,000 for 
cotton and $371,000,000 for wheat. If we 
continue the program, and use that 
amount of money, it will result in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation owning 
or controlling, by loan, approximately 
11500,000 bales of cotton and some 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat. I hope 
very much that that will not be nec- 
essary: I hope that those products 
will be sold before we come to the time 
when the support buying is expected to 
begin, and that this money we are grant- 
ing will not be necessary to carry out 
the support program. But we have 
made a promise as to the support pro- 
gram. Congress has laid down the policy 
that in the case of these commodi- 
ties, at least, and some other standard 
commodities, the loan value shall con- 
tinue to be 90 percent for 2 years after 
the war, and it may well be that it will 
be necessary to use the amount of money 
requested to purchase that additional 
supply. 

I only question where we are going if 
ve continue indefinitely to increase the 
country’s holdings of cotton and wheat, 
and I think after the war we must cer- 
tainly have to consider some more dras- 
tic method of dealing with the surplus 
problem. 

I feel, however, that the case is per- 
fectly made for the amount that is asked 
for the purpose of the support-price pro- 
gram and for the additional inventory 
that may have to be held. We cut the 
amount requested by $500,000,000. I 
think Mr. Jones is satisfied that he could 
in all probability get through with that 
amount even if he is called upon to buy 
a great many commodities, and I think 
it is not likely that he will need quite 
what the bill proposes to give him. 

After the war began and without fur- 
ther authority from Congress, the ad- 
ministration started the subsidy pro- 
gram. That program differs from the 
Support-price program in the fact that 
the commodities in question are bought 
for the express purpose of taking a loss 
or paying a subsidy which will prevent 
an increase in the price to the consumer. 
That is the program about which there 
has been such great controversy in Con- 
gress during the past 2 years. Today, for 
instance, the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration is making payments to dairy 
farmers on all the milk and butter they 


sell. The payments are being made now 
at the rate of about $450,000,000 a year. 
That is the largest subsidy the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation pays. I think 
the meat subsidy of the R. F. C. is the 
only one that is larger. 

Mr. President, we gradually drifted 
into that subsidy program. When at 
first it was criticized in Congress it prob- 
ably involved on the part of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation $250,000,000 
a year. As I shall show the Senate, what 
we have allowed here is at the rate of 
$845,000,000 a year for the subsidy pro- 
gram, 

The support-price program differs from 
the other program in that while it is used 
to support prices, instead of trying to 
sell the commodities at the same price at 
which they were bought so there is no 
loss, which was the former practice, it is 


now deliberately planned to sell at a loss, . 


and to absorb the difference, so that the 
farmer can be paid more, and the con- 
sumer not be forced to pay increased 
prices. That is a part of the general 
program, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The subsidy is paid 
to the processor, the packer, and the 
miller. Can the Senator tell us the com- 
modities which are involved? 

Mr. TAFT. In the case of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation the subsidy in 
nearly all instances is paid to the pro- 
ducer. It differs from the R. F. C. sub- 
sidies, which are not before us today. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation sub- 
sidies, I might say, are listed in its re- 
port, and will be found on page 3 of the 
report. They cover fruits for processing, 
vegetables for processing, dry edible 
beans, soybeans, peanuts, sugar, dairy 
production, cheddar cheese, fluid milk, 
shortening, peanut butter, feed wheat, 
and one or two other minor products. 

I think there can be no question that 
in all these cases the subsidy goes to 
the producer, or it gces to the con- 
sumer, to put it in another way, be- 
cause every subsidy is for the purpose 
of paying more to the producer at the 
same time that it is sold to the consumer 
for less. 

That program has gradually grown. I 
personally have previously expressed my 
opinion on the floor that I do not think 
on the scale on which it is indulged it 
is a sound program, but it has been set 
up, and I have always felt that our 
interest is to see that it is not arbitrarily 
increased. When this bill came to the 
committee, it allowed $2,000,000,000 more. 
So far as legal restrictions were con- 
cerned, the whole $3,000,000,000 could 
have been used for subsidies alone, in- 
stead of for the other program. 

Last year, when we revised the Price 
Control and Stabilization Act, we in- 
serted this provision: 

After June 30, 1945, neither the Price Ad- 
ministrator nor the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation nor any other Government cor- 
poration shall make any subsidy payments, 
or buy any commodities for the purpose cf 
selling them at a loss and thereby subsidizing 
directly or indirectly the sale of commodities, 
unless the money required for such subsidies, 
or sale at a loss, has been appropriated by 
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Congress for such purpose; and appropria- 
tions for such purpose are hereby authorized 
to be made. 


Personally, I felt that appropriations 
for subsidies in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should have been 
put in the Budget by the President and 
should have been submitted as a part 
of the Budget message, since that was 
the law of Congress; but it was not 
done. Mr. Jcnes did not want to come 
to the Appropriations Committee. How- 
ever, it is clear under this provision that 
no subsidies can be paid at all unless we 
expressly authorize them. Since my 
main interest was to see that there was 
a definite limit on the amount that could 
be paid for subsidies, I agreed that it 
could be done in this way, by authoriz- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
without appropriations, to pay subsidies. 
So the bill provides that the particular 
provision of last year’s law which I read 
shall be suspended, so far as the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion are concerned, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, provided that in 
this bill we now impose certain definite 
limitations on the subsidy program. 
Those limitations are set forth on page 
3 of the bill. 

The prior law does not go into effect 
until the Ist of July 1945. For the 6 
months from July 1, 1945, to December 
31, 1945, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is limited to $250,000,000 for opera- 
tions with respect to the dairy produc- 
tion payment program. That is slightly 
more than the present rates being paid to 
dairy farmers. It will be remembered 
that last year it was the position of all 
the dairy interests that we ought to allow 
the price of milk to the consumer to be 
raised, and that, if we were willing to in- 
crease the price of milk to the consumer 
by 2 cents a quart, we could save 
$500,000,000 a year. However, the ad- 
ministration has proceeded on the other 
program. I do not like to take the re- 
sponsibility of forcing an increase in the 
price of milk. The stabilization program 
has worked reasonably well; and I feel 
that at this time we ought simply to say, 
“Go ahead, but do not increase the sub- 
sidy payments any further.” That is the 
effect of this bill. Two hundred and fifty 
million dollars is cllowed for the first 6 
months of the fiscal year; and if the war 
continues after the lst of next January, 
$250,000,000 more for the second 6 
months of the fiscal year. So there is a 
total authorization of $500,000,000 for 
the year for dairy production payments. 

For operations during the last 6 
months of the calendar year 1945, $60,- 
000,000 is permitted for noncrop pro- 
grams. Those programs are described in 
the report. They cover the various pay- 
ments which are made throughout the 
entire year. 

There is a limitation of $225,000,000 
with respect to 1945 crop programs. So, 
in case the war continues until July 1, 
1946, the outside total authorization for 
the fiscal year 1946 is $845,000,000. Of 
the total increase of one and one-half 
billion dollars which we are granting by 
this bill, $845,000,000 may be used for 
subsidy payments, and that is all that 
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may be so used. The remainder must be 
used only for the ordinary buying and 
selling operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

I may say at this time that I believe 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
will come to Congress with a similar re- 
quest. The request of the R. F. C. will 
probably be closer to $1,000,000,000. So 
the total subsidy program is likely to 
cost, and is now costing, at the rate of 
about $2,000,000,.000 a year. I have 
never been entirely against subsidies. I 
believe that many subsidies should be 
paid. I think we should have been much 
better off if we had limited subsidies 
when they were approximately $500,- 
000,000 a year, or even $1,000,000,000 a 
year. The difference of opinion as to 
what should be done was so great that 
the law which was finally enacted per- 
mitted a gradual increase in the pro- 
gram. I have always felt that we should 
freeze it and say to the Administration 
“Tf you want to pay more subsidies, you 
must obtain authorization from Con- 
gress,” because subsidy payments are 
definite expenses of the Government. 
When they are paid, they are gone. 
There is no possibility under any circum- 
stances of recouping them. They are 
just as much a war expenditure of the 
Government as are expenditures of the 
Army, the Navy, or any other war agency. 
I feel that the proper policy for Congress 
is to freez2 subsidy payments about 
where they are. We have allowed a 
little leeway. I believe that the present 
program could be carried on for $750,- 
000,000 or $800,000,000, instead of $845,- 
000,000. We have allowed some leeway 
for minor increases. So the Adminis- 
tration is not absolutely tied hand and 
foot. But, in substance, the policy of 
the bill is to freeze the present scale of 
subsidy payments, unless the Congress 
at a later date should see fit to increase 
them. I believe that this is the best 
policy we can pursue at present, and I 
hope the bill may be passed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has just said that he did 
not know where we were going. I think 
it is all written down in the record of 
the transactions of 5,000 years ago. It 
was recorded in final form about 3,000 
years ago. It is supposed to have been 
read by all the generations since, so I 
shall not repeat it. It will be found in 
the forty-seventh chapter of Genesis. 
That is where we are going. It is the 
story of Joseph, who, I think, was the 
Jesse Jones of that generation. 

Mr. President, I rose merely to remark 
that Thomas Carlyle, the British philos- 
opher and essayist, remarked, toward 
the close of the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century, that the American 
people were peculiar, that they differed 
from all other peoples in one special re- 
spect, namely, that they really believed 
that they could postpone doomsday or 
bring in the millennium by act of 
Congress. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, this 
is one of the most important bills relat- 
ing to food supplies that will be presented 
at this session of Congress. There is 
practically unanimous support for the 


bill. The War Food Administrator re- 
quested it. All the farm organizations 
are together in support of it. The out- 
standing organizations of farmers have 
not always been in accord, but they are 
in full agreement in support of the pend- 
ing bill. After full consideration, the 
committee unanimously reported it. I 
hope the bill will be passed without any 
dissenting votes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed to state the committee 
amendments. 

The first amendment reported by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
was, in section 1, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “term”, to strike out “$5,000,- 
000.000” and insert “$4,500,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
1, on page 2, line 7, after the word “as”, 
to strike out “to increase the consump- 
tion of such commodity and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 16, to strike out— 


Sec. 4. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
designed to support prices or obtain produc- 
tion of agricultural commodities, or to ab- 
sorb abnormal costs in connection with the 
transportation of agricultural commodities 
and foods. 

Sec. 4. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
for the purpose of maintaining maximum 
prices established pursuant to provisions of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended and supplemented, shall be limited 
as follows: Obligations for makin= such pay- 
ments and absorbing such losses may be in- 
curred and paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (a) in such amounts as may be 
necessary (1) to complete operations with 
respect to 1944 and prior year crop programs 
and (2) to fulfill obligations incurred prior 
to July 1, 1945, with respect to 1845 and prior 
fiscal year noncrop programs; and (b) in 
amounts which do not involve subsidy pay- 
ments or losses in excess of (1) $250,000,000 
for operations during the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1945, with respect to 
the dairy production payment program, (2) 
$60,090,000 for operations during the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1945, with re- 
spect to other noncrop programs, including 
the feed-wheat program, and (3) $225,000,000 
with respect to the 1945 crop program opera- 
tions. Should hostilities in the present war 
extend beyond December 31, 1945, such dairy 
production payment program and other non- 
crop program operations involving such sub- 
sidy payments and losses may be continued 
on a basis which, taking into account sea- 
sonal variations in rates and production, will 
not involve such subsidy payments and losses 
in excess of $250,000,000 for operations dur- 
ing the 6-month period ending June 30, 1946, 
with respect to the dairy production pay- 
ment program, or ¢60,000,000 for oj erations 
during the 6-month period ending June 30, 
1946, with respect to other noncrop programs, 
including the feed-wheat program: Provided, 
however, That if hostilities cease before June 
30, 1946, no additional obligations provided 
for in. this sentence may be incurred by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation with respect 
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to such programs after the date on which 
hostilities cease. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments, If 
there be no further amendments to be 
offered, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from 
Ohio, who has discussed the bill. The 
$845,000,000 for subsidies is in effect an 
appropriation made by increasing the 
borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, it seems to me. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is correct. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation per- 
haps would already have the $845,000,- 
000, even if we were not to increase the 
borrowing power. We are increasing the 
borrowing power a billion and a half 
dollars, and the Corporation already 
has, according to its statement, about a 
billion dollars more. So the $845,000,000 
could be obtained from the billion dol- 
lars the Corporation already has, even 
though the Congress did not appropriate 
the additional money. But in effect it is 
an appropriation of $845,000,000, because 
when it is used there is no possibility of 
getting it back. 

Mr. BALL. If the Senator will further 
yield, let me inquire whether the Con- 
gress will not eventually have to appro- 
priate directly out of the Treasury the 
funds necessary to make up whatever is 
paid out in subsidies during the war by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act provides that on 
the 1st of every March, as I recall— 
and now we would change that to the 
1st of July—an inventory shall be made 
of all the products, and a determination 
shall be made of how much the Corpora- 
tion has impaired its capital by losses, 
and then Congress is practically forced 
by the law to appropriate the amount of 
money necessary to make up the losses. 
So ultimately there will be an appropria- 
tion of the $845,000,000 in order to pre- 
vent the capital of the Corporation from 
being impaired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that under the Taft amendment the ap- 
propriations are now authorized. 

Mr. TAFT. The appropriations are 
already authorized under the former law, 
I believe?! That has been the regular 
practice. 

I may say that, although we do not yet 
have the complete figures, apparently 
during the past year or year and a half 
the subsidy program has actually cost the 
Commodity Credit Corporation $553,000, 
000, and no doubt we shall be asked to 
appropriate that sum of money next 
summer, as soon as the July 1 audit is 
made. The sum of money which we shall 
be asked to appropriate may be a larger 
one, of course. What we are now au- 
thorizing will not be finally appropriated 
for until the summer of 1946 or possibly 
1947. 

Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator. 
That is the point I wished to have dis- 
cussed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill hav- 
ing been read the third time, the question 
is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (S. 298) was passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 108), 
as amended, is hereby amended by deleting 
the term “83,000,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the term ‘$4,500,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. In the event the War Focd Admin- 
istrator determines that there is danger of 
loss or waste through spoilage in the stocks 
of any nonbasic perishable commodity owned 
or controlled by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the Corporation may sell or cause 

.to be sold such stocks of such commodity 
below the parity or comparable price there- 
for and the Corporation shall, insofar as 
practicable, make such sales, or cause them 
to made, in such manner as to prevent the 
depression of the farm price of the com- 
modity. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of subsection (c) of 
section 381 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 67) are suspended until 
the expiration of the 2-year period begin- 
ning with the 1st day of January immedi- 
ately following the date on which the Presi- 
dent, by proclamation, or the Congress, by 
concurrent resolution, declares that hos- 
tilities in the present war have terminated. 

Sec. 4. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
for the purpose of maintaining maximum 
prices established pursuant to provisions of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended and supplemented, shall be limited 
as follows: Obligations for making such pay- 
ments and absorbing such losses may be in- 
curred and paid by the Commodity credit 
Corporation (a) in such amounts as may be 
necessary (1) to complete operations with 
respect to 1944 and prior year crop programs 
and (2) to fulfill obligations incurred prior 
to July 1, 1945, with respect to 1945 and prior 
fiscal year noncrop programs; and (b) in 
amounts which do not involve subsidy pay- 
ments or losses in excess of (1) $250,000,000 
for operations during the 6-month period 
ending December 31, 1945, with respect to the 
dairy production payment program, (2) 
$60,000,000 for operations during the 6-month 
period ending December 31, 1945, with respect 
to other noncrop programs, including the 
feed-wheat program, and (3) $225,000,000 
with respect to the 1945 crop program opera- 
tions. Should hostilities in the present war 
extend beyond December 31, 1945, such dairy 
production payment program and other non- 
crop program operations involving such sub- 
sidy payments and.losses may be continued 
on a basis which, taking into account sea- 
sonal variations in rates and production, will 
not involve such subsidy payments and losses 
in excess of $250,000,000 for operations during 
the 6-month period ending June 30, 1946, 
with respect to the dairy prcduction pay- 
ment program, or $60,000,000 for operations 
during the 6-month period ending June 30, 
1946, with respect to other noncrop programs, 
including the feed-wheat program: Provided, 
however, That if hostilities cease before June 
80, 1946, no additional obligations provided 
for in this sentence may be incurred by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation with respect 
to such programs after the date on which 
hostilities cease. 

Sec. 5. The first two sentences of section 1 
of the act approved March 8, 1938 (52 Stat. 
107), as amended, are hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“As of the 30th of June in each year and as 
s00n as possible thereafter, beginning with 
June 30, 1945, an appraisal of all of the assets 
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and liabilities of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for the purpose of determining the 
net worth of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The value of assets shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the cost of such assets 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation, or in- 
sofar as practicable, the average market price 
of such assets during the last month of the 
fiscal year covered by the appraisal, whichever 
is the lower, and a report of any such ap- 
praisal shall be submitted to the President 
as soon as possible after it has been made.” 

Sec. 6. The first sentence of section 7 of the 
act approved January 31, 1935 (49 Stat. 4), as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
“June 30, 1945” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“June 30, 1947.” 


MARINO BELLO 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as the 
result of the action the Senate has taken 
today, only one bill remains on the cal- 
endar. It is Senate bill 410, for the re- 
lief of Marino Bello. It is a private claim 
bill. In order that we may complete ac- 
tion on measures on the calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate may 
now proceed to the consideration of that 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be read by title. 

The Cuter CurerK. A bill (S. 410) for 
the relief of Marino Bello. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Claims, with an amendment, which was, 
on page 1, in line 6, after the words “sum 
of”, to strike out “$5,233” and insert 
“$2,333”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Marino Bello, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $2,333, in full 
satisfaction of his claims against the United 
States for (1) compensation for personal in- 
juries sustained by him, (2) reimbursement 
of medical expenses incurred by him because 
of such injuries, and (3) damage to his auto- 
mobile, as a result of an accident which oc- 
curred when his automobile was struck by a 
United States Army vehicle at the intersec- 
tion of Aliso and Alameda Streets in Los 
Angeles, Calif.,on January 29, 1942: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by an 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a midemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 


CORPORATIONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] today introduced a bill in 
his own behalf and in my behalf. In 
connection with the introduction of the 
bill, I desire to make a few brief remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? ‘The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, for 
about 2 years I have been studying the 
operations and activities of Government 
corporations. As a new member of the 
Senate, I discovered that certain cor- 
porations of the Government were op- 
erating in the field of Government 
financing in ways unknown to Members 
of Congress. I felt that Congress should 
be informed of these activities. As a 
result, in February 1943, I introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 8, 
calling for an investigation of all Gov- 
ernment financing agencies, including 
Government corporations in that field. 
The Byrd Committee subsequently made 
a comprehensive and enlightening study 
of these agencies. 

My first interest in the general over- 
all picture of Government corporations 
resulted from my trip to South America 
in the summer of 1943. It was then that 
I discovered a number of Government 
corporations which I, and I am sure a 
majority of Congress, never knew e€x- 
isted. Further, I discovered that certain 
corporations about which we knew were 
engaging in activities of which Congress 
was not aware. I say this not so much 
in criticism of the corporations as I do 
of Congress in failing to provide machin- 
ery for securing information concerning 
creatures of Government for which Con- 
gress should be responsible. I reported 
my findings in South America to the 
Byrd Committee. 

I claim no credit for the subsequent 
splendid report made by the Byrd Com- 
mittee in August 1944, on Government 
corporations. However, I do believe 
that that report gave Congress the first 
real picture of this fourth branch of 
Government which has grown so much 
like Topsy in the past several years. 

On September 21 of last year, I spoke 
at length in this Chamber, setting forth 
the history and far-reaching effect of 
Government corporations. In order to 
avoid reiterating that statement, famil- 
iarity with which I believe is vital to a 
complete understanding of the present 
situation, I suggest that the Members 
of the Senate may wish to review it at 
their leisure. 

Government corporations can be com- 
pared to any private business corpora- 
tion. As a rule they are incorporated 
under State charters. They have a cer- 
tain capital on which they operate. 
They are run by officers charged with 
duties similar to those of the officers of 
private corporations. Their capital 
comes from taxes collected from the 
people, thus making the people the 
stockholders. In corporations wholly 
owned by the Government, this is par- 
ticularly true. Logically, we in Con- 
gress, elected by the people, can be con- 
sidered the board of directors of these 
corporations. As the board of directors, 
our duty is to develop the policy of the 
corporations, review their activities, and 
generally guide their programs. Todate 
we have, to some extent, failed in this 
responsibility. 

Some Government corporations have 
engaged in questionable activities; some 
have pursued a sound course. But in 


either case Congress should act. We 
have a definite responsibility to the 
people as their board of directors. For 
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months I have received letters from, and 
have talked to, many responsible people 
who have recognized this failure. Dur- 
ing the past several weeks the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and I have 
conferred with representatives of the 
General Accounting Office, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The unanimous response was 
surprising. All these agencies agree that 
a definite need exists for Congress to set 
up a uniform structure in which Govern- 
ment corporations should operate. 

As a result of many conferences, and 
without any consideration for recent po- 
litical occurrences, a bill was drafted. 
I am happy to say that the three agen- 
cies, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp!], and I are in complete agreement 
as to the contents of this bill. Some of 
us feel that the bill does not go far 
enough, but we all feel that it estab- 
lishes a basically sound policy for the 
organization and operation of Govern- 
ment corporations responsible to Con- 
gress and the people. 

Very briefly, I wish to outline the pro- 
visions of the bill. The bill, when and 
if passed, will be called the Government 
Corporations Control Act. The bill 
covers both wholly owned and mixed- 
ownership Government corporations. 
Such corporations as Commodity Credit, 
in which all stock is owned by the Gov- 
ernment, comes in the first class. I may 
say in this connection that the bill which 
the Senate acted upon early in the day 
was handled in almost exactly the same 
manner that is provided for in the bill to 
which I am referring. 

The second class, much smaller by 
comparison, contains the Federal land 
banks, the Federal home-loan banks, the 
Central Bank for Cooperatives, and the 
regional banks for cooperatives. In this 
group banks or individuals own part of 
the stock and the Federal Government 
the remainder. Under the proposed bill 
the wholly owned corporations would be 
required to submit a detailed budget pro- 
gram to the Bureau of the Budget at the 
beginning of each fiscal year and the 
President would submit these estimates 
to Congress in the annual Budget. Spe- 
cific requirements are provided. These 
include estimates of administrative ex- 
penses, estimates of necessary borrow- 
ing by the corporation, estimates of the 
amount of capital funds to be returned 
to the Treasury during the fiscal year 
or the appropriations required to pro- 
vide for the reissuance of authorized cap- 
ital or the restoration of capital impair- 
ments. Congress may then approve or 
modify such estimates as it sees fit. The 
General Accounting Office is to audit the 
financial transactions of these corpora- 
tions each year and submit such audit to 
Congress. No additional Government 
capital or paid-in surplus is to be sub- 
scribed or paid in to any of these cor- 
porations without specific authorization 
from Congress. The Director of the 
Budget, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, at any time he deems it to be in 
public interest, may recommend in the 
annual Budget that certain corporations 
be treated as Government agencies in- 
sofar as appropriations, expenditures, re- 
ceipis, accounting, and other fiscal mat- 
ters are concerned, 
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Mixed-ownership corporations are to 
be audited by the General Accounting 
Office, and reports are to be made an- 
nually to Congress similar to those re- 
quired in the case of wholly owned cor- 
porations. 

Other general provisions are included 
which support the above program, 

May I stress that this bill in no way 
hinders the operation of Government 
corporations. Instead, it sets a definite 
pattern of operation for them and places 
them under the control of Congress, as 
any Government agency should be. Con- 
gress must accept its obligations in this 
matter. We have avoided it too long. 
If we fail in this and subsequent duties 
entrusted to us by the people, we fail 
the cause of representative government 
for which our scns are fighting and 
dying. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
excerpt from the President’s 1940 Budget 
message in which he apparently ap- 
proves of exactly the form which we are 
suggesting in this bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

I recognized the merit of constructive sug- 
gestions of this nature by recommending in 
my last Budget message a change in the 
method of financing the requirements of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This recom- 
mendation provided for an annual appraisal 
of the assets and liabilities of the Corpora- 
tion, and contemplated that any surplus from 
operations or any impairment of capital re- 
sulting from losses be reflected as receipts or 
expenditures in the annual Budget. Under 
this method the Budget would be affected, 
not whén the investment or loan is madre, 
but in the fiscal year when the surplus or 
loss occurs. 


Mr. BUTLER. The present bill pro- 
vides this procedure. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECorRD at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
excerpt from the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, CARTER Gtass, for 1919, 
setting forth exactly the same views 
which are covered by this bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


INCORPORATED GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


The subject of incorporated Government 
agencies is closely’ related in its impor- 
tance to the Treasury to that of appropria- 
tion for revolving funds and reimbursable 
appropriations. This means of handling 
some large and unusual activities of the 
Government was necessary during the war, 
but, now that the emergency has passed, 
there can be no _ justification, generally 
speaking, for the creation of new Govern- 
ment-owned corporations or the continua- 
tion of those in existence except in unusual 
cases or for the purpose of winding up their 
affairs. At the least, such agencies should 
not be exempted from amenability in future 
to the accounting laws of the United States 
and the regulations of the Treasury made 
in pursuance to the statutes unless good and 
controlling reasons are given therefor. he 
particular advantage, which I should rather 
call menace in time of peace, accruing to 
Government functions so organized, is the 
freedom which they enjoy in the expenditure 
of public money without the legal restric- 
tions that the Congress has imposed with 
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respect to the usual transactions of the Goy- 
ernment. If these activities were sustaineq 
by specific appropriations and were required 
to withdraw their funds from the Treasury in 
the manner prescribed for other Govenment 
establishments with the same accountability 
both as to disbursements and receipts, there 
would be little or no ground for the corpor- 
ate form of organization. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a copy of the 
bill which has been introduced. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
469) was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
A bill to provide for financial control of 

Government corporations 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to bring Government corpo- 
rations and their transactions and operations 
under annual serutiny by the Congress and 
provide current financial control thereof, 


“TITLE I—WHOLLY-OWNED GOVERNMENT 


CORPORATIONS 
“Sec. 101. As used in this act the term 
‘wholly-owned Government corporation’ 


means Commodity Credit Corporation; Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks; Production 
Credit Corporations; Regional Agricultural 
Credit Corporations; Farmers Home Corpora- 
tion; Federal Crop Insurance Corporation; 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation; Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; Defense 
Plant Corporation; Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration; Metals Reserve Company; Rubber Re- 
serve Company; War Damage Corporation; 
Federal National Mortgage Association; The 
RFC Mortgage Company; Disaster Loan 
Corporation; Inland Waterways Corporation; 
Warrior River Terminal Company; The Vir- 
gin Islands Company; Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc.; United States Spruce Production 
Corporation; Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs; Institute of Inter-American Trans- 
portation; Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, Inc.; Inter-American Navigation 
Corporation; Prencinradio, Inc.; Cargoes, 
Inc.; Export-Import Bank of Washington; 
Petroleum Reserves Corporation; Rubber 
Development Corporation; United States 
Commercial Company; Smaller War Plants 
Corporation; Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority (or United States Housing Author- 
ity) and including public housing projects 
financed from appropriated funds and opera- 
tions thereof; Defense Homes Corporation; 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion; Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; 
United States Housing Corporation; Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation; Panama Rail- 
road Company; Tennessee Valley Authority; 
Tennessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, 
Inc.; any other corporation which is wholly- 
owned by the United States Government or 
by any agency thereof, including Government 
corporations. 

“Sec. 102. Each wholly owned G.- ament 
corporation shall cause to be prepared an- 
nually a budget program covering all opera- 
tions for the ensuing fiscal year with com- 
parisons with the current fiscal year and 
the last completed fiscal year. Such budget 
programs shall be submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget at the time prescribed for the 
submission of the estimates of appropria- 
tions by the regular Government depart- 
ments and establishments and shall be trans- 
mitted by the President to the Congress in 
the annual Budget; except that the first 
budget programs shall be submitted as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment of 
this act. 
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“Src, 103. The Bureau of the Budget, un- 
der such rules and regulations as the Presi- 
dent may establish, is authorized and di- 
rected to prescribe the form and content of, 
and the manner in which such budget pro- 
grams shall be prepared and presented; but 
all such budget programs shall contain spe- 
cific estimates of administrative expenses 
and estimates of necessary borrowing by the 
corporation concerned, together with the 
estimates of the amount of Government cap- 
ital funds which shall be returned to the 
Treasury during the fiscal year or the ap- 
propriations required to provide for the re- 
issuance of authorized capital or the restora- 
tion of capital impairments. Such budget 
programs shall be considered and shall be 
included in the annual Budget in the same 
manner, ag nearly as practicable, as are the 
estimates and other information submitted 
in accordance with the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921. Budget programs so sub- 
mitted to the Congress shall be considered 
and approved, modified or prohibited by it, 
in the same manner, as nearly as practi- 
cable, as appr8priations are considered and 
made by Congress, 

“The budget program may, whenever 
deemed necessary, include and set forth spe- 
cifically requests for authorization to cover 
possible emergency or contingent operations 
in the ensuing year, but operations there- 
under shall be initiated only after approval 
by the President and shall be reported to the 
Congress from time to time, but not later 
than the time for transmittal to the next 
annual Budget. 

“Src. 104. No wholly owned Government 
corporation shall transact any business in 
any fiscal year except such business as is 
authorized by act of Congress as a part of 
its budget program for such fiscal year, and 
no expenditures for administrative expenses 
in any fiscal year shall be made by any such 
corporation except in the amounts author- 
ized and made available by Congress for 
such fiscal year. No funds so made available 
by the Congress for administrative expenses 
shall be obligated or expended unless and un- 
til an appropriation account shall have been 
established therefor pursuant to an appro- 
priation warrant or a covering warrant, and 
funds so made available shall be subject to 
apportionment by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and claims and accounts thereunder to ad- 
justment and settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office under title III of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921. This section shall 
take effect with respect to wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations or groups of corpora- 
tions at the earliest possible date following 
the enactment of this act, as determined by 
the President, but no later than July 1, 1946. 

“Sec. 105. The financial transactions of 
wholly owned Government’ corporations 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpo- 
rate transactions and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
The audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the respective corporations and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit, and they shall be 
afforded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances or securities held by 
depositaries, fiscal’ agents, and custodians. 
The audit begin with the first fiscal year 
commencing after the enactment of this act. 

“Sec. 106. A report of each such audit for 
such fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 
made by the Comptroller General to the Con- 
gress not later than January 15 following the 
close of the fiscal year for which such audit 
is made. The report shall set forth the scope 
of the audit and shall include a statement 
(showing intercorporate relations) of assets 





and liabilities, capital and surplus or deficit; 
a statement of surplus or deficit analysis; a 
statement of income and expense; and such 
comments and information as may be deemed 
necessary to keep Congress informed of the 
operations and financial condition of the sev- 
eral corporations, together with such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto as the 
Comptroller General may deem advisable, 
including a report of any impairment of capi- 
tal noted in the audit and recommendations 
for the return of such Government capital or 
the payment of such dividends as, in his judg- 
ment, should be accomplished. The report 
shall also show how the budget program 
(herein provided) was executed and specifi- 
cally any program, expenditure, or other 
financial transaction or undertaking, which, 
in the opinion of the Comptroller General, 
has been carried on or made without author- 
ity of law. A copy of each report shall be 
furnished to the President and to the corpo- 
ration concerned at the time submitted to 
the Congress. 

“Sec. 107. No additional Government cap- 
ital or paid-in surplus shall be subscribed or 
paid in to any wholly owned Government 
corporation except pursuant to specific ap- 
propriation therefor hereafter made. 

“Sec. 108. Whenever it is deemed by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, with 
the approval of the President to be prac- 
ticable and in the public interest that any 
wholly owned Government corporation be 
treated with respect to its appropriations, 
expenditures, receipts, accounting, and other 
fiscal matters as if it were a Government 
agency other than a corporation, the Di- 
rector shall include in connection with the 
budget program of such corporation in the 
Budget a recommendation to that effect. 
If the Congress approves such recommenda- 
tion in connection with the budget program 
for any fiscal year, such corporation, with 
respect to subsequent fiscal years, shall be 
regarded as an establishment other than a 
corporation for the purposes of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, and other pro- 
visions of law relating to appropriations, ex- 
penditures, receipts, accounts, and other 
fiscal matters, and shall not be subject to 
the provisions of this act other than this 
Section. The corporate entity shall not be 
effected by this section. 


“TITLE II—MIXED-OWNERSHIP GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


“Sec, 201. As used in this act the term 
‘mixed-ownership Government corporations’ 
means (1) the Central Bank for Cooperatives 
and the Regional Banks for Cooperatives, (2) 
Federal land banks, and (3) Federal home 
loan banks. Any of such banks from which 
Government capital has been entirely with- 
drawn, and during the period such bank re- 
mains without Government capital, shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this title. 

“Sec. 202. The financial transactions of 
mixed-ownership Government corporations 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpo- 
rate transactions and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
The audit shall be conducted at the place 
or places where the accounts of the respec- 
tive corporations are normally kept. The 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositaries, fiscal agents, and cus- 
todians. The audit shall begin with the first 
fiscal year commencing after the enactment 
of this act. 

“Sec. 203. A report of each such audit for 
each fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 





made by the Comptroller General to the Con- 
gress not later than January 15, following 
the close of the fiscal year for which such 
audit is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and shall include a state- 
ment (showing intercorporate relations) of 
assets and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit anal- 
ysis; a statement of income and expenses; and 
such comments and information as may be 
deemed necessary .to keep Congress in- 
formed of the operations and financial condi- 
tion of, and the use of Government capital 
by, each such corporation, together with such 
recommendations with respect thereto as the 
Comptroller General may deem advisable, in- 
cluding a report of any impairment of capital 
or lack of sufficient capital noted in the audit 
and recommendations for the return of such 
Government capital or the payment of such 
dividends as, in his judgment, should be ac- 
complished. A copy of each report shall be 
furnished to the President and to the cor- 
poration concerned at the time submitted to 
the Congress. 

“SEc. 204. (a) No additional Government 
capital or paid-in surplus shal! be subscribed 
or paid in to any mixed-ownership Govern- 
ment corporation except pursuant to specific 
appropriation therefor hereafter made. 

“(b) The President shall include in the 
annual Budget any recommendations he may 
wish to make as to the return of Govern- 
ment capital to the Treasury by any mixed- 
ownership corporation. 


“TITLE III—CGENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 301. The expenses of auditing the 
financial transactions of wholly-owned and 
rnixed-ownership Government corporations 
as provided in sections 105 and 202 of this 
act shall be borne out of appropriations to 
the General Accounting Office and appropria- 
tions in such sums as may be necessary are 
hereby authorized for the purpose. 

“Sec. 302. The banking and checking ac- 
counts of all wholly owned and mixed- 
ownership Government corporations shall be 
kept with the Treasurer of the United States, 
or with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, With a Federal Reserve bank, or 
with a designated depositary or fiscal agent 
of the United States. 

“Src. 303. (a) All bonds, notes, debentures, 
and other similar obligations which are here- 
after issued by any wholly owned or mixed- 
ownership Government corporation shall be 
in such forms and denominations, shall have 
such maturities, shall bear such rates of 
interest, shall be subject to such terms and 
conditions, shall be issued in such manner 
and at such times and sold at such prices 
as may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

“(b) Hereafter, no direct obligation of the 
United States, and no obligation guaranteed 
by the United States as to principal or in- 
terest, or both, which are held or owned by 
any wholly owned or mixed ownership Gov- 
ernment corporation shall be sold, nor shall 
any such obligation be purchased by any 
such corporation without the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to exercise any of the 
functions vested in him by this section 
through any officer or employee of any 
agency whom he may designate for such 
purpose. 

“Sec. 304. (a) No corporation shall be 
created hereafter by any officer or agency of 
the Federal Government or by any Govern- 
ment corporation, except by direct congres- 
sional action or pursuant to act of Congress 
specifically authorizing the creation of such 
corporation. 

“(b) Any such corporation hereafter 
created shall be subject to the provisions of 
this act. 

“Sec. 305. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act, to the extent of such con- 
flict, are hereby repealed.” 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Am I correct in under- 
standing that the audit would be made 
by someone appointed by the adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. BUTLER. It would be someone 
appointed by the Comptroller General. 

Mr. LANGER. He would be appointed 
by the same administration that op- 
erated the corporations, would he not? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; but I believe that 
by leaving the selection to the Comp- 
troller General we could obtain as much 
ability as we could by leaving it to any 
other Government official. 

Mr. LANGER. Should we not try to 
provide some means of representation of 
the minority side in naming the auditors? 

Mr. BUTLER. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the bill has only 
been introduced today. I assume that it 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and that he, or 
any other Member of the Senate, will be 
welcome to present any amendment or 
proposal which he sees fit to present. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Can the Senator from 
Nebraska refresh my recollection with 
reference to the term of office of the 
Comptroller General? 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand it is for 
15 years. 

Mr. AUSTIN. So that in order for him 
to be a member of an administration, the 
administration would have to last as long 
as the term of office of the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. BUTLER. That has not hap- 
pened many times. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. McLeod, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 626) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Vinson, Mr. DrRewry, and 
Mr. Motr were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
No. 301, Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Speaker had appointed Mr. KreocH and 
Mr. Buck members on the part of the 
House of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy; that, pursuant to the provisions of 
title 34, section 1081, United States Code, 
the Speaker had appointed Mr. SASSCER, 
Mr. HeEsert, Mr. Price of Florida, Mr. 
HEsSs, and Mr. KEEFE members on the part 
of the House of the Board of Visitors to 
the Naval Academy; that, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 4863, Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. BLtoom and Mr. 
GRAHAM directors on the part of the 
House of the Columbia Institute for the 
Deaf; that, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 601, title VI, Public Law No. 250, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, the Speaker 
had appointed Mr. KNutson a member of 
the Committee to Investigate Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, to fill the ex- 





isting vacancy thereon; that, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law No. 183, 
Seventy-sixth Congress, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Foranp and Mr. TALBOT 
members on the part of the House of the 
Board of Visitors to the United States 
Coast Guard Academy; and that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of title 20, section 
43, United States Code, the Speaker ap- 
pointed Mr. Cannon of Missouri, Mr. 
Cox, and Mr. Reece of Tennessee mem- 
bers on the part of the House of the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


SURVEY OF THE DISTRIBUTION AND 
UTILIZATION OF HEALTH PERSONNEL, 
ETC. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I 
report favorably, with amendment, 
Senate Resolution 62, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present considera- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 62) submitted by Mr. PEPPER on 
January 29, 1945, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate with an amendment at the end 
of the resolution to strike out “$25,000” 
and insert “$15,0C0”, so as to make the 
resolution read: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Senate Resolution 74, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, first session, as agreed to June 2, 1840 
(providing for study and survey of the dis- 
tribution and utilization of health pcrson- 
nel, facilities, and related services) is here- 
by further continued in full force and effect 
during the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Resolved further, That the limit of ex- 
penditures under Senate Resolution 74, 
Seventy-eighth Congress (providing for study 
and survey of the distribution and utiliza- 
tion of health personnel, facilities, and re- 
lated services) agreed to June 2, 1943, is 
hereby increased by $15,000. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] a ques- 
tion relative to the resolution. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I happen to serve 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Florida on the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and also on the subcommit- 
tee which has conducted the investiga- 
tion into wartime health and education. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Senator and his committee have done 
splendid work. I believe that if the com- 
mittee should ask to be continued, I 
should be very reluctant to oppose its 
request. It is my fundamental belief 
that the appropriation for which a com- 
mittee asks should be of sufficient size 
to provide all the necessary finances in 
connection with the employment of per- 
sonnel of the committee. 

With that preliminary remark, I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Florida 
if the requested appropriation of $25,000 
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would cover all the expenses of the com- 
mittee, including the employment of per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, allow me 
to say to the Senator that the requesteq 
appropriation has been reduced by the 
committee to $15,000. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
I ask the Senator from Florida if an 
appropriation of $15,000 would be sufi- 
cient to enable the committee to employ 
necessary personnel, or would the com- 
mittee have to continue its functions 
with personnel borrowed from the execy- 
tive departments of the Government? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Nebmaska that 
a similar question was raised by the 
Senator from Montana a few days azo 
with respect to the Small Business Com- 
mittee. I agree with the statement 
which has been made that personnel 
employed by a standirlg committee 
should be paid for out of Senate funds, 
But, aside from the adequacy of the ap- 
vropriation, one of the difficult questions 
involved is that pertaining to the type 


_of personnel which we should like to 


employ. In the past we have been bor- 
rowing personnel. We had an appro- 
priation of only $5,000 for the committee. 
All the personnel under the authority of 
the original resolution had to be bor- 
rowed from executive agencies. But, for 
example, a very able doctor from the 
Navy by the name of Dr. Truslaw has 
been working with our committee. He 
has worked in close cooperation with the 
Surgeon General of the Navy, Admiral 
McIntyre. I dare say that it would have 
been impossible for us to have employed 
a competent doctor with such relation- 
ship to the Navy who could have given 
his time and energy to our work. We 
have also had a man from the Public 
Health Service, who has been on loan 
from that Service. Of course he has been 
carrying on essentially the same type of 
work for the committee that he would 
have been carrying on for the Public 
Health Service, and I dare say we could 
not have obtained his services without 
borrowing him. We have also had a man 
from the Army Medical Corps, a very 
able man, whose services we probably 
would not have been able to obtain un- 
less he had been borrowed. We have a 
man from an executive agency who is 
especially qualified to deal with health 
problems as they affect veterans. So 
generally speaking, our personnel has 
been borrowed from agencies that are 
engaged in the sam» type of study that 
we have been conducting. 

I had in mind, in asking for the 
$25,000 appropriation in the first place, 
that we would try to make our personnel 
as nearly as possible the same as it now 
is; but the trouble is, as the able Sen- 
ator knows, that the Senate becomes so 
readily frightened about ten or fifteen or 
twenty-five thousand dollars when we 
are considering such a thing as the 
health of the Nation. 

We started this study because of the 
grave disclosures of the Selective Service 
System as to the number of men rejected 
from the selective service because of edu- 
cational and physical deficiencies. If I 
may say so, the response of the medical 
profession, of the Army and Navy medi- 
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cal branches, of the public, and of’ the 
press has been very encouraging to the 
work of our committee. 

We issued a report on January 4, which 
was commented upon very favorably in 
an editorial in the American Medical As- 
sociation Journal. We have been work- 
ing in contact with the Federal Security 
Agency, the medical profession, and the 
Veterans Administration and the medi- 
cal branches of the Army and Navy, with 
the Public Health Service, and with vari- 
ous research agencies of the country. I 
think we have prepared and issued a re- 
port which has disclosed the need for the 
Nation making a more Serious effort to 
solve the health problem. Now we are 
at the point of getting. down to some- 
thing specific. The able Senator, who is 
a very valued member of the com- 
mittee, has been very helpful, and I am 
sure will be helpful in the future. 

The subcommittee will consist of nine 
members, five Democrats and four Re- 
publicans. So far as I am concerned, I 
will say to the Senator I-wish we did not 


have to borrow anybody, provided we. 


could get the type of personnel we 
need, and, of course, the more the appro- 
priation is reduced the more we will 
either have to curtail our work or resort 
to borrowing necessary personnel. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the Senator’s 
answer is that his committee has to have 
borrowed help in addition to those who 
may be-provided for by this appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. PEPPER. There will undoubtedly 
have to be some borrowed help. It may 
not have to be full time, perhaps only 
part time, but we will have to have the 
help from other agencies to some extent. 
What I am hopeful of is that the staff 
director will be paid out of the appro- 
priation. I shall ask our staff director 
to reexamine our personnel and make 
any reductions which possibly can be 
made consistent with efficiency and the 
duties of ‘our committee. I will say to 
the Senator we want to curtail the bor- 
rowing and, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I shall be glad to cooperate with 
him in curtailing borrowing as much as 
we possibly can. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the answer 
of the Senator from Florida that he is 
willing to curtail, and that he himself has 
expressed a desire to discontinue, the 
policy of borrowing in the future, I shall 
not object, as his cémmittee is put in 
the same category as the Small Business 
Committee. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, who I know is reason- 
able, that there are on this committee at 
this time 15 borrowed personnel, To me 
the salaries paid are not so important, as 
is the fact that all the personnel should 
be working in the interest of the United 
States Senate. I do not condemn or 
criticize the work of any individuals; no 
doubt they have rendered meritorious 
service, but it is my feeling that when 
by a resolution $25,000 is asked for and 
the subcommittee knows that it is going 
to need a personnel of 15 or 20 to do the 
work of the committee, that set-up is 
really being provided under a subterfuge, 
whether we so acknowledge it or not, and 


it should be brought to the attention of 
Members of the Senate. 

I shall be glad indeed to consider each 
one of the committees on its own mer- 
its and consider the appropriations 
and personnel needed. I think the Sen- 
ator knows I feel that way. But the only 
way to stop the practice of borrowing 
personnel—and we have now 96 per- 
sonnel borrowed from some 26 different 
Government agencies—is to establish 
and declare a policy in the United States 
Senate. Because of the suggestion of 
the Senator, I want him to know that I 
propose to submit a resolution in order 
to have the Senate determine the policy 
it shall pursue in the matter of borrowed 
help, and to require in the future that 
appropriations shall be provided con- 
tingent upon the fact that the legisla- 
tive branch will not borrow help from 
the administrative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The borrowed personnel may be very 
efficient, but I found out that the minute 
a man who is borrowed is discharged by 
the committee he loses his job with the 
agency with which he was connected. 
I am quite satisfied, and I believe the 
Senator will agree with me, that the 
necessary personnel can be taken care of 
as employees of the Senate, if we provide 
a proper appropriation, and if their work 
is needed and the investigation should go 
on. 

Mr. PEPPER. I might say to the able 
Senator I agree to every word he has 
said; but if that policy is to be carried 
out, unless the work of the Senate com- 
mittees is to be curtailed the Senate has 
got to quit becoming excited whether 
the amount appropriated is $5,000 or 
$6,600 or some such sum as that, and 
not look upon every committee as if it 
were trying to steal a few dollars from 
the Senate contingent fund. I thor- 
oughly agree with the principle the Sen- 
ator has enunciated, and I should like 
to see it adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not at all 
alarmed about five or ten or fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars 
necessary for essential committee work— 
we just passed a bill providing for about 
four and a half billion dollars—but the 
thing I am alarmed about, as I said in 
connection with a prior resolution, Sen- 
ate resolution 206, is that this practice 
which has grown up, should be changed. 
A resolution providing a small appropri- 
ation is passed, a committee is created, 
and then it starts to borrow help from 
various Government agencies. My posi- 
tion, as a member of the committee, is 
simply that in the future, if these ap- 
propriations are to be made, the commit- 
tees which are created should stand on 
their own merits; they should come to 
the Senate and ask for appropriations, 
and then employ their help for the Sen- 
ate of the United States and have them 
responsible to us as fact-finding investi- 
gators, so that we will have them work 
for us and definitely and solely respon- 
sible to the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER, I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I merely want to take this 
opportunity to say that I think the Sen- 


ator from Florida [Mr. Pepper] and his 
subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor have rendered a very 
fine service to the Senate and the coun- 
try in their work, in their hearings, and 
in their report on the question of the 
health of the people of the Nation. I 
think it would be most unfortunate if 
anything should now occur that would in 
any way handicap this committee or in- 
terfere with the fine work it is doing. I 
desire to commend the Senator from 
Florida and his subcommittee for the 
splendid contribution they are making, 
looking toward a solution of one of the 
most vital and one of the most challeng- 
ing problems which confront us today, 
namely, the health of the people of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the able Senator from 
Alabama for what he has just said. I 
should like to trespass upon the time of 
the Senate to comment upon the fact 
that the American Medical Association 
carried our full report in its Journal, and, 
if I may do so without immodesty, to re- 
fer to two or three sentences in an edi- 
torial which I will read: 

The report reaches us just as the Journal 
goes to press. The time is too short for de- 
tailed consideration of the various aspects 
of this report. The report, in general, would 
seem to be a more scientific, carefully con- 
sidered document than has heretofore been 
available as a result of previous hearings in 
this field. 


I want the Senate to know that we are 
not out for socialized medicine; we are 
not out to break down any of the stand- 
ards of the profession. We do not have 
any panacea. We are merely trying to 
find what we may properly do to bring 
a greater degree of health care to the 
reople of this Nation, and we welcome 
the interest of Senators in our work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 


-is on agreeing to the amendment of the 


committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to make an observation in 
regard to what has already been said not 
only in respect to the borrowing of em- 
ployees from the executive departments, 
but to emphasize what I have said here- 
tofore in regard to the multiplicity of 
special investigating committees. 

The only theory really upon which the 
Senate is supposed to authorize the cre- 
ation of special investigating commiitees 
is that such a committee can investigate 
matters, for the purpose of recommend- 
ing legislation, which cannot be done by 
a standing committee. I doubt whether 
in one case out of a hundred that theory 
is accurate or sound. In recent years we 
have had a good deal of experience in the 
creation of special committees. We have 
not authorized such special committees 
to report proposed legislation. They 
have a right, as the result of their inves- 
tigations, to recommend legislation, and 
in the case of the George post-war com- 
mittee it has not only recommended but 
has participated in the framing of legis- 
lation, but that legislation had to be re- 
ferred to the appropriate standing com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

I am a member of the George commit- 
tee, and, therefore, I can speak frankly. 
I think the committee has done a very 
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fine piece of work, but I would not, as a 
member of the committee, assert that it 
had done a better piece of work than the 
appropriate standing committee could 
have done if it had also gone into the 
same subject. 

I know how easy it is for a Senator who 
thinks something should be investigated 
to offer a resolution and have it referred 
to a committee of which he is a member, 
or of which he is chairman, and I know 
that in such a committee the easiest 
course is the course of least resistance, 
and therefore the easiest thing to do is 
to get the resolution out of the committee 
and onto the floor of the Senate, where 
it goes automatically to the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate. Then the pressure 
is put on the Committee to Audit and 
Control, by those interested in the reso- 
lution, to report it favorably. It is possi- 
ble to multiply that situation ad in- 
finitum and ad nauseam. We have not 
escaped the ad nauseam status some- 
times in the history of the Senate in 
the recent past. 

I recall when my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Maine (Mr. WuitTe], now the 
minority leader, was not in that position, 
but the position was held by the late dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
McNary. Sometime before Senator Mc- 
Nary’s untimely and unfortunate death 
he said to me on a number of occasions, 
“T think we are running these special 
investigating committees to seed.” I 
agreed with him, but- we took it out 
largely in talking to each other about it 


across the aisle, and we did not go very © 


much further. But we were getting to 
the verge of bringing the matter before 
the Senate to determine whether or not 
we should not put the brakes on the crea- 
tion of special committees, with the em- 
ployment of special personnel paid out of 
the contingent fund, and we know that 
from time to time we have had requests 
for increase in the contingent fund of the 
Senate in order that we might pay such 
expenses. 


For that reason I was glad when we 


discontinued all the special commhittees, 
effective on the 1st day of February, and 
I do not mind confessing that it was 
my hope that most of them would not be 
revived. Some of them have been, I do 
not know just how many. Iwas not able 
to be in the Senate at.the time the revival 
took place. So much for that. 

Many persons think we have more 
committees now than the Senate should 
have. Movements are on foot to revise, 
to streamline, to reform Congress, by 
cutting down the membership of com- 
mittees. I do not know how that would 
work out either in the House or in the 
Senate, but certainly the question of the 
numerosity of committees is under wide 
discussion in our country, and we may 
be confronted by very intelligent pro- 
posals to reduce the number of com- 
mittees, Whether that would mean an 
increase in their size in order that all 
Members of the Senate might find them- 
selves on important committees is a mat- 
ter to which we must give very careful 
consideration, because I do not think any 
committee should be so large that it be- 
comes a town meeting in order that it 
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We have a sufficient number of stand- 
ing committees of importance, which 
have jurisdiction over every imaginable 
kind of legislation, so that upon our 
standing committees we do not have to 
superimpose special committees to go out 
and investigate sgmething and then come 
back and ask a standing committee to do 
something about it. Therefore I think 
the time has come for us to put the 
brakes on the creation of special com- 
mittees. 

As to the employment of help from 
the departments, I know how that works 
out. Let us take the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, for instance. A Senator who 
is on that committee offers a resolution 
to investigate a question involving ag- 
riculture, and he has it referred to his 
committee, the committee reports it, and 
the Senate appropriates $5,000 or $10,000. 
He decides he needs fifteen or twenty em- 
ployees from. the Department of Agri- 
culture, and so he goes to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and says, “I want these 
employees.” The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is human, he has legislation pending 
before the committee, or he may have, 
and what is he going to do? He is going 
to make the employees available. 

Mr. President, either those employees 
are not needed where they are, or they 
are needed. If they are not needed, they 
should not be on the pay roll of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, or anywhere 
else. If they are needed there, they 
should be kept there. 

I have been amazed, in the last 2 weeks, 
to find that committees with appro- 
priations of fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars are spending seventy-five, or 
eighty, or one-hundred thousand dol- 
lars through the transfer to Capitol Hill 
of employees who have been in the de- 
partments, under civil service, where 
they are supposed to be needed, and 
where the Civil Service Commission has 
been asked to certify them for employ- 
ment. I do not like the word “fraud” or 
the word “deception,” but the practice 
is a species of covering up the expenses 
of these investigations. 

Mr. President, in what I say I am not 
referring particularly to the committee 
of which the Senator from Florida is 
chairman, and I concur in the congratu- 
lations which have been hurled in his 
direction, which I am sure were not un- 
welcome, for the fine work the Senator 
from Florida and his committee have 
done. My remarks are not aimed at that 
committee, or the Small Business Com- 
mittee, but I think that on the whole it 
would be better for the Senate to use its 
own funds and employ the people it 
needs. I have just as much moral right 
to ask the Secretary of the Treasury to 
send a clerk or stenographer to my office 
in the Senate Office Building to help me 
out because I am short of employees as a 
committee has to ask the Department of 
Justice, the Department of Agriculture, 
or any other department to send 3, or 4, 
or half a dozen, or 15, or 20 employees to 
the Capitol to help a committee which 
is a creature of ourselves in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope we are reaching 
the tail end of this practice, and that we 
may at a very early date discontinue it 
altogether. I congratulate the Senator 
from Illinois, the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee to Audit and Control the Con- 


tingent Expenses of the Senate for his 


devotion. The chairmanship of that 
committee is a thankless job. Anyone 
who has the position of chairman of the 
Audit and Control Committee, and who 
must pass on these things and resist re- 
quests, has a thankless job. The Senator 
from Illinois knows that to be so. The 
Senator who preceded him as chairman. 
Justice Byrnes, who was chairman of the 
committee for a long time, knows it to 
be so. Other members of the committee 
know it to be so. It is a hard thing to 
stand up and say, “You are not entitled 
to this money and you ought not to have 
it.” Certainly there is no pleasure in 
doing that. Such action comes only 
from a sense of duty done. I congratu- 
late the Senator from Illinois on the 
perspicacity and the tenacity with which 
he has performed his duty in a most ad- 
mirable way. Therefore, having said all 
I want to say on these two subjects, I 
hope the resolution of the Senator from 
Florida will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed 
to. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting a nomina- 
tion, which was referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF CO-AMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Chester L. Sumners, of Mississippi, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi, vice James O. Day, re- 
signed. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Edwin Jackson Kyle, of Texas, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Guatemala; 

Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Dominican Republic; 

R. Henry Norweb, of Ohio, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Portu- 
gal, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Panama; 

Herman B. Baruch, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Portugal; and 

Ely E. Palmer, of Rhode Island, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1 and consul gen- 
eral at Sydney, Australia, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Afghanistan. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Sundry postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the nominations on the 


calendar. 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank C. Walker, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Postmaster General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in 
connection with the coniarmation of 
Mr. Walker’s nomination to be Postmas- 
ter General, I desire to say that for the 
first time in history, I believe, the Post 
Office Department the past fiscal year 
has made a substantial profit. The 
exact amount is $37,768,028. The De- 
partment has produced that surplus 
despite franked mail and penalty mail, 
both of which are very large. It has 
also carried free mail vo the soldiers, and 
all mail, so far as the Army and the Navy 
are concerned, is carried free. Other 
cepartments are required to pay postage. 
The Department has never been better 
or more successfully operated than it has 
been under Mr. Walker. He has made a 
most admirable executive. He has done 
his work in a cheerful, delightful, pleas- 
ing way, and, in my judgment, he is one 
of the best officers we have ever had in 
charge of that or any other department, 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I should like to be in- 
formed whether the figures showing 
these admirable gains take into account 
mail outside our borders. In other 
words, during the war has there been 
charged up to or has any responsibility 
been placed on the Post Office Depart- 
ment for transportation of mail beyond 
our borders? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; the Post 
Office Department has charge of all 
United States mail wherever ‘it is carried. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I had an 
idea that the Navy and the Army had 
charge of the mail as soon as it reached 
the borders. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, the Senator 
means mail which applies solely to the 
Army and the Navy? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to 
think that what the Senator says is true 
about mail after it reaches the borders. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Reep], I, as next ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, wish to join in what has 
been said about Mr. Walker by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE Liar}. I join in everything that 
the Senator has said concerning Frank 
Walker. In all my experience on com- 
mittees of the Senate I do not know when 
we have had more real, genuine, true co- 
operation than we have had from the 
Post Office Department. Time and time 
again the First Assistant has come be- 
fore the committee and produced any 
records we wanted. Mr. Walker has in- 
vited us to the Department. I sometimes 
think that Mr, Walker’s attitude may be 
due to the fact that he lived for a time in 
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the West, in the State of Montana. Liv- 
ing there, he became sort of democratic. 
Certainly Frank Walker has been most 
helpful, and has been intensely interested 
in cooperating with the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
state the next nomination on the cal- 
endar. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Blynn T. Shafer, of Ohio, to be 
Assistant Chief, Research and Statistics 
Division, Selective Service System, with 
salary at the rate of $5,600 per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Angus J. Gallagher, of Ohio, to 
be administrative officer in the Selective 
Service System, with salary at the rate of 
$6,500 per annum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, 
of Louisiana, to be State director of se- 
lective service for Louisiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I move that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I shall 
ask that the nomination of Colonel 
Roosevelt, appearing on page 5 of the 
calendar, be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if any 
of these nominations to be temporary 
brigadier generals are to go over I think 
they all ought to go over. It is my pur- 
pose-—— 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. I think we 
ought to dispose of all of them this after- 
noon. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s suggestion, but I was 
discussing a matter witn the majority 
leader, Mr. President, at the time the 
motion to confirm was made. I am not 
aware at this moment exactly how far 
we have gone. I do, however, object 
to considering en bloc the entire list of 
nominations to be brigadier generals. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to the nominations in the Regular 
Army or simply those which are tem- 
porary nominations? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Simply those which 
are temporary, appearing on page 5 of 
the Executive Calendar. I have no ob- 
jection to considering those.en bloc, Mr. 
President, if the name of Elliott Roose- 
velt is left out of the list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The temporary list 
begins on page 3. I have no objection 
to the consideration of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
nomination separately, if we can dispose 
of it this afternoon, but if his nomina- 
tion is to be put over until the next ex- 
ecutive session of the Senate I think all 
the nominations of temporary officers 
ought to go over and be acted on at the 
same time. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is entirely 
satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I think they 
ought to be acted on now. We have 
plenty of time now. I think any Sena- 
tor who wishes to discuss the nomina- 
tions in question will have plenty of time 
to do so this afternoon. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. While this name 
has been before the committee for some 
time I have had no opportunity to study 
the qualifications of the nominee nor 
have a number of other Senators upon 
this side of the aisle. Because of the 
considerable amount of mail I have re- 
ceived upon this subject in the past week, 
I think it is of sufficient importance to 
warrant enough time being afforded to 
enable us to look into the matter a little 
on our own behalf. I have nothing 
either for or against this young man, but 
I think Members of the Senate should 
have an opporiunity to investigate the 
subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I have no 
quarrel with the Senator from South Da- 
kota if he wants to investigate the matter 
further. The Committee on Military 
Affairs, as I understand, voted to report 
all these nominations unanimously upon 
the military records of the officers in- 
volved, without regard to any extraneous 
matter that might be discussed in letters 
or newspaper articles. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Even bulldogs? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, 
there was no dissenting voice in the 
Committee on Military Affairs in con- 
nection with any of these nominations. 
The Committee on Military Affairs is in 
the midst of an investigation of the epi- 
sode, which is no doubt on the Senator’s 
mind, and concerning which he is re- 
ceiving letters. I also have received 
letters, and am receiving letters on that 
Subject, and I suppose we all have. Of 
course, I would welcome the Senator’s 
individual investigation of that subject; 
but the Committee on Military Affairs 
is looking into it now to ascertan what 
hapvened. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. If we should con- 
firm the nomination today, and the 
committee should learn something after- 
ward, it would be too late, would it nct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it were something 
that would shed any light upon his 
qualifications as a military officer, that 
might be true; but the Committee on 
Military Affairs, which is made up of 
some very alert Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle, in spite of the 
fact that this matter was under investi- 
gation, and is now under investigation, 
voted to report the nomination on his 
military record, and on nothing else. I 
do not know what effect any new dis- 
covery as to the record would have upon 
any Senator’s vote. 

I should like to dispose of all these 
nominations today; but if there is to be 
any disposition to ask that one of them 
go over, I think they should all go over. 
I hope that none of them will go over. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. The request wisich 
I am about to make seems agreeable to 
the Senator. I ask that all the nomi- 
nations for temporary advancement be 
passed over for 1 week. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Why can we not dispose of 
them? Today is Monday. On this list 
are the names of officers who are in the 
combat zones, and who every day are 
risking their lives for their country. I do 
not know any reason why these nomina- 
tions should be delayed for a whole week. 
Most of the officers whose names are 
on this list are, as I have suggested, in 
the overseas theaters of operations. Most 
of them are combat officers, who every 
day are subjected to great danger in lead- 
ing their men in the fury of battle. Ido 
not know why the Senate should wait a 
whole week to confirm this man’s nomi- 
nation. The Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs did not require a week to 
pass on it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s desire to act upon the 
nominations today, if one name is left off 
the list. 

Mr. HILL. I will not agree to leave 
that name off the list. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs considered 
this one name, and considered the rec- 
ord of the nominee, Colonel Roosevelt, as 
that record was compiled and sent to the 
committee by the War Department. 
After reading the record of Colonel 
Roosevelt, and after considering it, the 
Committee on Military Affairs reported 
the nomination without a dissenting 
vote; and there was a good attendance 
in the committee at that time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I think there is no mis- 
understanding about the situation with 
respect to these nominations, and in 
particular the nomination which has 
been mentioned. There are Senators 
who will wish to make some further in- 
vestigation, and I anticipate that a 
number of Senators may wish to say 
something about this nomination. I am 
not one of those Senators. 

Reference has been made to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and its inves- 
tigation. I have great respect for the 
Committee on Military Affairs; but I 
wish to invite the attention of all Sen- 
ators to the fact that the Committee on 
Military Affairs is not the Senate of the 
United States, and that every Member 
of this body has a right to express his 
views and has the right to a fair oppor- 
tunity to express them. When an effort 
is made to confirm nominations en 
bloc 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky has the floor. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. At the moment I am 
yielding to the Senator from Maine, 





Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to have the Senator yield to me. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Kentucky has yielded to 
me, I should like to proceed for a mo- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kentucky has the floor, and has 
yielded to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was say- 
ing that while I have great recpect for 
the Committee on Military Affairs, it is 
not the Senate of the United States; and 
every other Member of this body has an 
equal right with members of the Military 
Afiairs Committee to an opportunity to 
vote on each and every one of these nom- 
inations if he so desires. 

I do no. like the situation which has 
Geveloped. So far as I personally am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to see 
all these nominations confirmed at this 
time; but other Senators disagree with 
me. They desire an opportunity to be 
heard; and I suggest, with all respect, 
that we shall not make progress on this 
nomination or other nominations if an 
effort is made to interfere with what I 
think is the right of Senators to be 
heard. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in that 
connection, so far as I am concerned, I 
do not object to any other Senator being 
heard, and I have not heard of any Sen- 
ator on either side of the aisle who is 
objecting to any Senator being heard. 
Senators who wish to be heard can be 
heard this afternoon. The reauest has 
been made that this particular nomina- 
tion go over for a week, and that if it 
cannot go over by itself, all the nomina- 
tions go over for a week. The Senate 
will be ‘n session on Thursday. We shail 
not have much legislation before us at 
that time, unless the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs reports the manpower bill; 
and even if it should do so, it could only 
report it on that day, and the bill could 
not be taken up on Thursday except by 
unanimous consent. So we shall have 
all day Thursday to discuss these nomi- 
nations, if the Senate wishes to do so. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Maine can point out 
a single thing which has been done ir- 
regularly by the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, then his remarks are 
justified; but if he cannot point out any 
irregularity, his remarks are very much 
out of order. 

This is not the first time in the Sen- 
ate when a request has been made to 
confirm Army nominations en bloc. I 
have heard such a request every time 
Army nominations have come up. To 
imagine that any Senator has in any 
way tried to foreclose the remarks of 
another Senator, or to assume that any 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs has decided that the committee 
is the Senate of the United States, is go- 
ing just a little too far. 

Mr. President, the request for con- 
firmation of these nominations en bloc 
was made by me instead of by the ma- 
jority leader because the majority leader 
was engaged in conversation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish the Senator 
to understand that I was engaged in 
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a very important conference at the 
moment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I understand: 
but I wish to point out that everything 
has been done regularly. For any Sen- 
ator to assume that he has not had an 
opportunity to investigate these nomina- 
tions, after the committee considered 
them and reported them in the regular 
way, is unjustified. Nothing irregular 
has been done; and I will say not only 
to the Senator from Maine, but to every 
other Senator present, that so long as 
I am chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs nothing irregular will be 
done. Nothing contrary to the rules of 
the Senate, or out of the ordinary way 
in which the Senate has carried on for 
many years, will be done. I think I 
cought to say that in justice to the com- 
mittee, after what has been said. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I want the very 
distinguished and able Senator from 
Utah to understand that in my request 
there was no reflection of any kind what- 
soever made upon either the chairman of 
that important committee or upon any of 
the members of the committee. I know 
of nothing having been done irregularly. 
I did not charge anything of that kind. 
I was simply making a request of the 
majority leader that this one nante be 
not included in the consideration en bloc 
of the nominations of brigadier generals. 
I hope the distinguished Senator from 
Utah will not think tnat my objection is 
any reflection at all upon either him 
personally or upon the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
order to consider any listed nominations 
en bloc it is necessary to have unani- 
mous consent. Otherwise, each name is 
read separately and each nomination is 
subject to separate action by the Senate. 
We all understand that. 

But it has been the custom here from 
time immemorial to consider en bloc 
what are regarded as routine nomina- 
tions. The Committee on Military Af- 
fairs evidently considers all these nomi- 
nations as routine nominations, because 
the nominations started through mili- 
tary channels long before any episode or 
incident which weighs heavily upon the 
Senator’s mind had taken place or before 
we had ever heard of it or, I have no 
doubt, before anyone involved in the 
nomin*tion ever thought about such an 
episode. These nominations do not 
come to the Senate overnight. They are 
recommended by the officers in the field, 
and they come through the General 
Staff. That process was in operation 
long before the happening of an episode 
which the Senator has in mind. 

So I am sure the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs took that situation into 
consideration in determining its action 
in reporting all the nominations here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota moving that all the 
nominations for brigadier general go 
over for 1 week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire why the Senator 
moves that they go over for 1 week. The 
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Senate will be in session on Thursday of 
this week. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is very true, 
Mr. President; but it was a personal re- 
quest of my own. I hesitated to bring 
the basis for the request into the dis- 
cussion. A member of my family passed 
away lest evening. Iam leaving tomor- 
row for the funeral in Ohio. I shall not 
be back until Saturday. That was the 
reason for my motion. I did not like to 
make my request as a personal one, be- 

ause it is wholly personal. Otherwise, 
I could be ready on Thursday, just as 
well as not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Could not the Sen- 
ator make such observations as he wishes 
to make even today, before leaving? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I can make the ob- 
servations which I myself have in mind, 
but other Senators have come to me this 
afternoon saying that they wish to say 
something about the nominations and 
that they are not ready and would not 
be ready to do so today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a further word about the situation. 
As the Senator from Utah has said, it is 
true that the practice has grown up— 
and it has been followed in this Cham- 
ber for a long time—of moving the con- 
firmation of nominations en bloc. But 
within my experience, I have known of 
no instance when, upon the objection of 
a single Senator, a nomination included 
in the list would not be singled out, and 
when an opportunity to discuss that 
nomination would not be afforded. I 
think that should be done now. 

I speak not as one who is opposed to 
any nomination on the list, but as one 
who expects to vote for all the nomina- 
tions which are on the list. However, let 
me repeat for emphasis that if a Senator 
wishes to discuss one of the nominations, 
I think he should have ample opportu- 
nity to do so, and I believe that a motion 
looking to the consideration of the nom- 
inations all together, en bloc, ought not 
be pressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
informed by the Parliamentarian that 
a motion to consider nominations en 
bloc is a routine matter, and that if any 
Senator objects the nominations must 
be considered separately. However, the 
motion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota is still the pending question. That 
motion is that all the nominations for 
brigadier general go over for 1 week. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota. 
[Putting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. 

Mr. WHERRY. I call for a division. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der to—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is 
requested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view 
of the personal request of the Senator 
from South Dakota, I shall not object. 
I think it is unfortunate that considera- 
tion of the nominations must go over for 
a week because of the Senator’s neces- 





sary absence. But on the other hand, 
I suppose the war will go on, and these 
officers will continue to fight, just the 
same. 

Therefore, in order that there may be 
no controversy about the matter, I my- 
self ask unanimous consent that all the 
temporary nominations for brigadier 
general go over until next Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, so that I 
May say a word, let me say that as chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, I came to the Senate today pre- 
pared to answer any questions about El- 
liott Roosevelt’s military record and pre- 
pared to answer any questions about 
what the committee did in regard to his 
nomination. I had no opportunity at all 
to consider the request that certain nom- 
inations go over. 

So far, no explanation has been made 
why it is proper to object to withdrawing 
a single nomination from the list of nom- 
inations for promotions in the War De- 
partment. The reason is that the with- 
drawal of one such nomination upsets 
the seniority record of all the officers in- 
volved. It has been the custom in the 
Army, since almost the beginning of our 
history, to have promotions follow in the 
order in which the recommendations are 
made, unless objection is interposed. Ac- 
cordingly, our hesitancy to postpone ac- 
tion on one nomination in the list is due 
merely to a desire to preserve the mili- 
tary custom, whether good or bad. Time 
and time again we have tried to break the 
custom, but we have not succeeded in 
doing so, because it is one of long stand- 
ing. 

The Committee on Military Affairs has, 
in its room, a complete record which any 
Senator may see. Just this morning the 
chairman of the committee announced 
to the entire Senate that he had briefed 
a report by that committee to the Senate 
so that all Senators could be informed, 
although, of course, the law requires that 
the nominations be first submitted to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, before 
they are considered by the Senate. Such 
procedure is not followed because of any 
action on my part. It is the procedure of 
the Senate. As I have stated, the records 
are in the committee room. 

Let me say also about the promotions 
which are coming up that the reason why 
the Committee on Military Affairs 
deemed that it is a part of its duty to 
expedite the promotion of such officers 
as rapidly as it can is that at the begin- 
ning of the war most of the promotions 
were of men who were on this side of the 
ocean, men who had demonstrated real 
worth as officers qualified to train sol- 
diers. However, today, inasmuch as var- 
ious theaters of war are in operation, 
most of our officers and men are in com- 
bat areas. The promotions which now 
come along are very definitely promo- 
tions coming from the fronts. Practi- 
cally every one of them occurs as a re- 
sult of valued and heroic service. 

The Committee on Military Affairs, 
therefore, changed its custom in order to 
meet the new situation. The committee 
has attempted to consider the nomina- 





tions on the first day when they came 
before the committee, and to consider 
them in full committee, without refer- 
ring them to subcommittees. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I can say 
that everything has been done regularly. 
Everything is set forth in the record for 
the Senate to see. Every record is made. 
We have gone so far as to request the 
War Department to check the nomina- 
tions and to let us know what nomina- 
tions are of men in the combatant serv- 
ice and what nominations are of men 
stationed in the United States, so that we 
can keep track of that matter. 

I repeat to the Senate that the promo- 
tions which will be submitted in the next 
several months undoubtedly will be pro- 
motions for service in the field, promo- 
tions which have been earned as the re- 
sult of military action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to-the request of the Senator 
frem Kentucky? The Chair hears none, 
and the request is agreed to. 

Consideration of nominations for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army is now in 
order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thought all the Army nominations had 
been passed upon. The other Army 
nominations came ahead of the ones we 
have last been considering. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They came 
first on the list, but they were not passed 
upon, because request was made that all 
Army nominations be agreed to en bloc, 
and objection was made to the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I now 
ask that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the nominations for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Army. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will state the 
nominations. 

The legislative clerk preceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular 
Army. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the Presi- 
dent be notified of the confirmation of 
all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

All nominations of temporary briga- 
dier generals were asked to be put over. 
What disposition does the Senate desire 
to make with the nominations of major 
generals on the temporary list? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose we should 
confirm the nominations of major gen- 
erals. I ask that the nominations of 
major generals on the temporary list be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominatiohs are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. BURTON. I invite attention to 
the fact that the confirmation of the 
nominations of lieutenant generals was 
not included. Was it intended to in- 
clude them? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, confirmation of the nominations 
of lieutenant generals will be included 
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and, without objection, their nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 


CHESTER L. SUMNERS 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, earlier in 
the day the Committee on the Judiciary 
unanimous]l.” reported the nomination of 
Chester L. Sumners to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of 
Mississippi. I am familiar with the rule 
recuiring that a nomination lie over 
before the Senate votes upon it. The 
reason for the rule is a good one, but 
no rule is so sacred that an exception 
cannot be made to it. 

Since the lst of January there has 
been a vacancy in the office of the 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Mississippi. No one there has 
authority to O. K. pay rolls, and I have 
been asked to urge upon the Senate an 
early confirmation of the nomination. I 
ask that in exce,tion to the rule be 
made, and that the Senate now proceed 
to the confirmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nom- 
ination will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the nom- 
ination of Chester L. Sumners to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
Gistrict of Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the nomination? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, when 
was the nomination reported to the 
Senate? 

Mr. BILBO. It was reported unani- 
mously today. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the rule which we are asked to sus- 
pend is a perfectly sound rule. 

Mr. BILBO. I admit that it is. 

Mr. WHITE. But if the Senator is jus- 
tified in assuring us that the matter is of 
an emergency nature, I have no disposi- 
tion to object. 

Mr. BILBO. I assure the Senator that 
it is of an emergency nature, and I have 
been urged to seek early confirmation of 
the nomination by the Senate. I have 
been informed that no one is present in 
authority to O. K. pay rolls for the em- 
ployees of the northern district. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the nomi- 
nation? The Chair hears none, and, 
without objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BILBO. I ask that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, as in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon on Thursday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, February 8, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate February 5, 1945: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Felix Cole, of the District of Columbia, now 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, consul 
general and first secretary of Legation at 
Monrovia, Liberia, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Ethiopia. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 5, 1945: 


Post OFrric—E DEPARTMENT 
Frank C. Walker to be Postmaster General, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Blynn T. Shafer to be Assistant Chief, Re- 
search and Statistics Division, Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

Angus J. Gallagher to be Administrative 
Officer in the Selective Service System. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming to be State 
director of selective service for Louisiana. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


‘Chester L. Sumners to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Missis- 
sippi. 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Victor Bradley Vare, Jr., to be a first lieu- 
tenant, Medical Corps, with rank from Au- 
gust 26, 1944. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY 


Lt. Col. James Breakenridge Clearwater, to 
the Quartermaster Corps. 

Second Lt. Clinton Fort Matthews, to the 
Signal Corps. 

Second Lt. Robert McNeely Peden, to the 
Infantry. 

Second Lt. Weston Fisher Maughan, to the 
Air Corps. 

Capt. Charles Pearce Bellican, to the Quar- 
termaster Corps. 

Second Lt. John Baker, to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Lt. Col. James Stevenson Rodwell, to the 
Infantty. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonels 


Carl Smith Doney, Coast Artillery Corps, 
with rank from December 1, 1944. 

Fay Brink Prickett, Field Artillery, with 
rank from December 1, 1944. 

Calvin DeWitt, Jr., Cavalry, with rank from 
December 1, 1944. 

Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, Cavalry, with 
rank from December 1, 1944. 

Victor William Beck Wales, Cavalry, with 
rank from December 1, 1944. 

William Earl Chambers, Infantry, with 
rank from December 1, 1944. 

Joseph Merit Tully, Cavalry, with rank 
from December 1, 1944. 

James deBarth Walbach, Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from December 1, 1944. 

Warner William Carr, Adjutant General’s 
Department, subject to examination required 
by law, with rank from December 1, 1944. 

Hugh Mitchell, Signal Corps, with rank 
from December 1, 1944. 

Robert LeGrow Walsh, Air Corps, subject to 
examination required by law, ~7ith rank from 
December 1, 1944. 

Richard Mar Levy, Adjutant General’s De- 
partment, with rank from December 1, 1944, 

Charles Francis Shook, Medical Corps. 

Clarence Constantin Olson, Dental Corps. 

Perry Orlando Wilcox, Chaplains, subject to 
examination required by law. 

Thomas Lyle Martin, Infantry, with rank 
from December 1, 1944. 

George Sidney Andrew, Cavalry, with rank 
from January 1, 1945. 

Roland Paget Shugg, Field Artillery, with 
rank from January 1, 1945. 

Rafael Larrosa Garcia, Philippine Scouts, 
subject to examination required by law, with 
rank from January 1, 1945, 
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Ellicott Hewes Freeland, Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from January 1, 1945, 

Spencer Albert Townsend, Cavalry, with 
rank from January 1, 1945. 

Richard Clarke Birmingham, Infantry, with 
rank from January 1, 1945. 

James Cornelius Ruddell, Coast Artillery 
Corps, with rank from January 1, 1945, 

Joseph Hamilton Grant, Infantry, with 
rank from January 1, 1945, 


To be lieutenant colonel 


Stanley William Matthews, Medical Corps, 
subject to examination required by law. 


To be captain 


Richard William Jungfer, Jr., Chaplains, 
Paul Victor Kiehl, Medical Corps, 


To be first lieutenants 


Kenneth Bradley Johnson, Pharmacy 
Corps. 

Ralph Bassett Martin, Corps of Engineers, 
with rank from January 1, 1945, 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be a major general 
Leif John Sverdrup 
To be lieutenant generals 


William Hood Simpson 
Albert Coady Wedemeyer 
Leonard Townsend Gerow 


To be major generals 


Anthony Clement McAuliffe 
David Myron Schlatter 
Clarence Lynn Sturdevant 
George Dunbar Pence 
Alexander Russell Bolling 
Clarence Howard Kells 
Robert Wilson Hasbrouck 
Elmer Edward Adler 

Paul Wiikins Kendall 
Philip Edward Brown 
Frank Augustus Keating 
Lester Johnson Whitlock 
William Gaulbert Weaver 
Arthur McKinley Harper 
Otto Paul Weyland 
William Caldwell Dunckel 
George Price Hays 
Vernon Evans 

William Ord Ryan 
Edmund Walton Hill 
Victor Emile Bertrandias 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Fesruary 5, 1945 





The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 

O God, in this day of liberation, we 
rejoice that Thou art our rock and our 
fortress, our deliverer, and our strength, 
in whom we will trust. It is God that 
girdeth us with strength and maketh our 
way perfect. Grant us the grace to ask 
what Thou wouldst have us do that the 
spirit of wisdom may save us from all 
false choices, that in Thy straight path 
we may not stumble. Thou knowest that 
we are in the midst of most urgent prob- 
lems, and we pray Thee to support us in 
all our wise endeavors. Only by the test 
of our blessed Redeemer does life stand 
or is justified. 

Thou who art more than dream or 
heart can tell, come to us in the love and 
wisdom which will help us to the solu- 
tion of complicated and perplexed ques- 
tions, and clarify our purposes and am- 
bitions. Keep us from that deterrent 
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which is so often couched in the un- 
willingness of the human heart. Thou 
who art the joy of loving hearts, may we 
feel the burden of human anguish and 
misery and envisage that day when all 
men will be enriched with that glow of 
courage which comes to the sons of God. 
Possess us with that stalwart truth that 
the greatest country is that land which 
spends the least and gives the most. In 
the name of the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Jourral of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 2, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 

FRANK J. SIEGFRIED 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I cffer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 
119) and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Frank 
J. Siegfried, husband of Virginia Siegfried, 
late an employee of the House, an amount 
equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate she was 
receiving at the time of her death, and an 
additional amount not to exceed $250 to- 
ward defraying the funeral expenses of the 
said Virginia Siegfried. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Public Resolution 49, Seventy- 
third Congress, the Chair appoints, as a 
member of the Thomas Jefferson Memo- 
rial Commission to fill an existing va- 
cancy thereon, the gentleman from New 
Jersey |Mr. AUCHINCLOss]. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter to the President of the United 
States from the newly elected Demo- 
cratic Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day, at the conclusion of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and other special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 25 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include therein some articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 





INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
the bill (H. R. 1984, Rept. No. 54) making 
appropriations for the executive office 
and sundry independent’ executive 
offices, boards, and commissions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first 
and second time, and, with the accom- 
panying report, referred to the Union 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts re- 
served all points of order on the bill. 


PLANNING FOR A BETTER WORLD 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a number of letters 
which I have received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Chris- 
tianity is facing its greatest challenge 
in the nearly 2,000 years of its history. 
If a better world is to come out of the 
ashes of the present conflict, the forces 
of Christianity must be a leading factor 
in building that better world. How are 
those forces preparing to meet the chal- 
lenge? 

With these thoughts in mind, I wrote 
to 100 of the leading churchmen of the 
United States, clergymen and laymen, 
Protestants and Catholics, asking them 
two questions. 

First. What plan would you suggest 
to mobilize the mighty power and 
strength of Christian influence to assist 
in bringing about lasting world peace? 

Second. Would you consider it ad- 
visable for leaders of all religious denomi- 
nations to ask for a conference with Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius in order to 
bring about a better coordination and 
implementation of the forces that desire 
permanent world peace, based on justice? 

I have received answers to nearly all of 
the letters; and while these replies reveal 
keen alertness to Christian duty and re- 
sponsibility in the world’s supreme crisis, 
they display an utter lack of coordina- 
tion which must be overcome before 
Christianity as a whole can bring the full 
play of its saving grace to the ameliora- 
tion of the existing deplorable condition 
of mankind. 

Catholics are more united and cohe- 
sive than are the Protestants in respect 
to this matter. Last November the arch- 
bishops and bishops of the Catholic 
Church of the United States got together 
and made a statement on the coming 
peace which may be construed as repre- 
senting Catholic thought. Among Prot- 
estant groups there appears to be 
no interdenominational agreement or 
understanding. The Pattern for Peace, 
issued simultaneously by leaders of the 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic faiths 
on October 7, 1943, has had widespread 
notice. The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America has advanced sub- 
stantive proposals but perhaps the near- 
est approach to an interdenominational 
understanding among Protestant groups 
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was reached at a conference held in 
Cleveland earlier this month. 

On the broad general principle of em- 
ploying Christian influences to the ut- 
most in fashioning a better world there is 
complete unity in the answers I have re- 
ceived, the common purpose being well 
expressed by Rev. Carleton W. Atwater, 
an outstanding minister of the Baptists, 
who wrote: 

So many of us who are Christian leaders 
have believed that there were principic;. of 
religion involved in this war, and I do hope 
that the leaders of all denominations will 
have an opportunity of a conference with 
Secretary of State Stettinius and be allowed 
to express what seems to be the purpose and 
hope of the religious peopie of our country 
regarding world peace. 


While complete unity of purpose and 
hopes is manifest among our religious 
leaders, there is no resemblance of unity 
as to procedure. 

This lack of agreement amounting toa 
chaotic situation as regards Christian 
cooperation for world peace, has caused 
me to change my mind in regard to the 
advisability of a meeting of religious 
leaders with Secretary of State Stettinius 
at this time. Instead, I accept as a wise 
suggestion the advice of Archbishop Cur- 
ley who said in a letter to me dated Jan- 
uary 2: 

If the leaders of religious denominations 
are going to ask for a meeting with Secretary 
Stettinius they should first get together 
among themsr'ves and plan a statement to 
be made to the Secretary of State. 


That, I think, is an excellent idea. It 
is obvious that the religious leaders of 
America are not prepared now to meet 
with Secretary Stettinius. The first 
step should be a conference of such lead- 
ers among themselves to reach certain 
bases of common agreement and to pre- 
pare definite recommendations on which 
all denominations can stand. To this 
conference Jewish leaders should also be 
invited, for Judaism is a fine philosophy, 
splendidly humanitarian in its scope and 
purpose. This conference, if held, 
should embrace in its personnel all re- 
ligious leaders of America. It would be 
an excellent start, I think, toward mobi- 
lizing the mighty power and strength of 
Christian influence to assist in bringing 
about lasting world peace. 

If and when the religious leaders of 
America are ready to talk to Secretary 
Stettinius in regard to plans for world 
peace they will find in him a gracious 
and willing coadjutor. I am in a posi- 
tion to say—it is not guesswork with 
me—that Mr. Stettinius would be most 
gratified if he could be an instrument in 
helping to establish the future of the 
world on the foundation of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. He knows that is the only founda- 
tion on which the future can be made 
secure against recurring wars, with their 
deluges of blood and tears. His bent of 
mind already has been demonstrated in 
respect to Greece and Poland. Shrewd 
and practical as he is, he has the Chris- 
tian’s viewpoint with tremendous ca- 
pacity to back it up. 

The present World War must be the 
last one, else humanity is doomed. We 
who profess to be Christians must be 
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alerted and must do our part while pray- 
ing to the Father of us all for guidance 
and direction. Longfellow, in his beauti- 
ful poem, Hiawatha, written so many 
years ago, struck a chord that is vibrant 
today with meaning when he wrote: 


Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 


There are millions of -narticulate sor- 
rowing people in this poor, stricken world 
today who are wishing in their heart of 
hearts that the world could get in touch 
with God’s right hand. 

The Supreme Architect who created 
the universe can build a better world 
of the future if we will get into har- 
mony with His plans. He gave us His 
pattern in the Sermon on the Mount. 
The Atlantic Charter is a reflection, fee- 
ble enough, perhaps, but nevertheless 
clear, of His pattern. Let us as Ameri- 
cans never cease to fight for it and for 
all other righteous measures that are 
necessary to rescue humanity from the 
blood and mire of power politics and 
place the peace of the world on a Se- 
cure and lasting basis. I feel that if 
the letters I have received from distin- 
guished religious leaders will contribute 
even in a small degree toward that end 
my symposium will not have been in 
vain. 

By unanimous consent of the House I 
present for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD a copy of the letter I sent 
to church men and some of the replies 
I have received: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 28, 1944. 

DEAR : After all of the suffering and 
travail the world has gone through no peace 
will be acceptable except a peace of the ages, 
and, in my opinion, there can be no peace of 
the ages that is not founded on principles of 
Christian faith. 

The principles of Christianity are eternal 
and apply to all human kind, They are as 
applicable to non-Christians as to Chris- 
tians. Those principles, wisely applied, can 
be made the common denominator of a world 
peace settlement that will last throughout 
the ages. 

The Atlantic Charter harmonizes very well 
with Christian principles in that it provides 
for no territorial aggrandizement; no terri- 
torial changes that do not accord with the 
wishes of the people concerned; the right of 
all people to choose their own form of gov- 
ernment and the restoration of self-govern- 
ment to those deprived of it; the enjoyment 
by all states—victors and vanquished—of ac- 
cess to trade and raw materials; economic 
collaboration between all nations; freedom 
from war, from fear, from want of all peo- 
ples; freedom of the seas, etc. 

Secretary of State Stettinius in his recent 
statements in reference to Greece and Poland 
has shown a courageous adherence to moral 
principles in international relations without 
which any peace that may be established will 
be founded on shifting sands. 

This war will be followed either by a Chris- 
tian peace or by the greatest saturnalia of 
grab politics the world has ever known, based 
on the pagan idea that “he may take who has 
the power and he may keep who can.” Since 
America has voluntarily assumed a leading 
part in this war to save and perpetuate hu- 
manitarian ideals, the Christians of America 
Cvuld not, if they would, escape their respon- 
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sibility of leadership in this dark and fate- 
ful hour. 

Speaking at Constitution Hall the other 
night, Secretary Stettinius dwelt on the peace 
to come and declared as one of the main ob- 
jectives of his foreign policy, “Establishment 
at the earliest possible moment of a United 
Nations organization capable of building and 
maintaining the peace—by force if neces- 
sary—for generations to come.” 

We are at the cross-roads. We either go 
forward toward the goal of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man or we sink 
into the world’s darkest night of paganism. 
Humbly, very humbly, let me suggest that if 
ever there was a time when Christians should 
hear the “alert” call and rally to the salvation 
of the world, now is that time. 

I am writing to ask you two questions: 

1. What plan would you suggest to mobilize 
the mighty power and strength of Christian 
influence to assist in bringing about lasting 
world peace? 

2. Would you consider it advisable for 
leaders of all religious denominations to ask 
for a conference with Secretary of State 
Stettinius in order to bring about a better 
coordination and implementation of the 
forces that desire permanent world peace, 
based on justice? 

As a citizen and as a representative of citi- 
zens in the Congress of the United States, I 
am keenly anxious to do my part toward the 
creation of a new world order where wars 
will be banned and nations will live on terms 
of mutual respect and friendly cooperation 
one with another. 

So motivated, I have taken the liberty to 
write letters identical with this to a number 
of leaders of religious thought and purpose. 
I would greatly appreciate your answer. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lovis LuDLOw. 


ARCHBISHOP CURLEY 


ARCHBISHOP’s HousE, 
Baltimore, Md., January 2, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LuDLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN LUDLOW: I beg to 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of Decem- 
ber 28. 

Last November the archbishops and bishops 
of the United States made a statement on 
the coming peace, which was received splen- 
didly by the press of the Nation, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

A copy of that statement, I am sure, can 
be gotten from the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Howard J. Carroll, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

The chairman of the executive board of the 
bishops is the Most Reverend Edward Mooney, 
D. D., archbishop of Detroit, whose address is 
1880 Wellesley Drive, Detroit, Mich. 

I would suggest that you read carefully the 
copy of the bishops’ pronouncement in this 
matter, It will tell you exactly where we 
stand on the question of future peace, and 
then we might give consideration to No. 2 of 
your letter. If the leaders of religious de- 
nominations are going to ask for a meeting 
with Secretary Stettinius, they should first 
get together among themselves and plan a 
statement to be made to the-Secretary of 
State. 

Every good wish for the new year. 

Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL J. CURLEY, 

Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington. 
BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM, PRESIDENT OF THE 

FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 

AMERICA 

JANUARY 10, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: I have read your 
important letter of December 28 with great 
care. 
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My own judgment is that it woulda be 
much wiser for Secretary of State Stettinius 
to have a series of conferences with the great 
denominations rather than a single confer. 
ence. I know this would take a great dea) 
of his time. However, when we meet as a 
conference of many denominations, the num- 
ber representing each denomination is, of 
course, limited. It is the great denomina- 
tional body that knows how to carry a mes- 
sage to the local parish, and it is in the 
local parish that real public opinion js 
formed. If Mr. Stettinius could receive, let 
us say, 8 or 10 of the major denominations, 
it would mean that the representation instead 
of being 2 or 3 from each denomination, 
would probably be 20. These leaders so 
reached would be in a position to mold 
the opinion of the denomination itself. For 
instance, in the case of the Methodist Church, 
you may recall that the entire council of 
bishops spent a week in Washington a year 
ago, preparatory to our crusade for a new 
world order. This crusade had remarkable 
effect, I believe. I am taking the liberty 
of sending you herewith a copy of the re- 
port. We are now about to mobilize the 
entire church through the 578 districts of the 
church in support of Dumbarton Oaks. I 
shall send you a copy of the 16-page booklet 
We are using for this mobilization. 

If it is impossible for Mr. Stettinius to 
give the time, of course the meeting of the 
denominations in one conference would be 
very wise 

I am the new president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and we are naturally eager that. all of the 
churches move. You are, no doubt, familiar 
with the great Cleveland conference, which 
will consider the whole question cf inter- 
national relationships. Three hundred dele- 
gates will be present from all of the churches. 
I think it will be one of the most significant 
gatherings the church has had. This will 
be held the 16th to the 19th of January. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Ever sincerely yours, 


G. BroMLey Oxnam. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CHICAGO 
ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO, 
January 3, 1945, 
The Honorable Louis Luptow, 
Congressman, Eleventh District Indiana, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I thank you 
for your letter, It is indeed a great consola- 
tion to all who are longing and working for 
a good, lasting peace to know that you are 
determined to do your utmost for a peace 
within the framework of Christian ethics. 
In a statement issued by the Catholic 
bishops in November, our plea for a good 
peace was voiced. We have done much and 
are doing everything in our power to this 
end. It seems to me that in our country 
public opinion very definitely is demanding 
the sort of peace which is in your mind. 
Our citizens are ready to sanction the par- 
ticipation by our Government in a sound in- 
ternational organization which will recognize 
the juridic parity of rights in the family of 
nations, maintain peace, and promote co- 
operation among the nations. If, however, 
they discover that power politics, spheres 
of influence in which puppet nations are 
gathered like satellites around big powerful 
nations, and the balance of power policy dom- 
inate in the family of nations, they will feel 
compelled to defend their own interests in 
a rigid isolationism. We are praying that 
our country will stand uncompromisingly for 
a good peace in justice and charity. 
Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL A. STRITCH, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 
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PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HOPKINS, OF THE UNITED 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


THE UNITED CHRISTIAN 
MisstIonary SOcIEtTY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 2, 1945. 
Hon. Lovuts LUDLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: First of all as I 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
December 28, let me express my great delight 
that we are represented from Indianapolis 
by so excellent a man as yourself in the 
House of Representatives at Wa’ \ington. I 
could not ask for a finer presentation of 
my own basic convictions on this subject of 
world peace than you have so clearly set 
forth in this communication. I am proud 
to have you serve as my Representative. 

I think without doubt in answer to your 
questions, we should mobilize the strength 
of Christianity, and for that matter, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Christianity, 
and Judaism as well, in bringing about a 
lasting world peace. I was glad to sign the 
statement of basic principles which were 
acceptable to Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish religious leaders, because I felt that state- 
ment would have effect among all three 
religious bodies. 

I would say further that these efforts 
should be multiplied by all Christians and 
advanced in every good way, and frankly 
we are seeking in the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society to work to that end. 

In answer to both your first question 
and your second question, I would say that 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in North America, which represents the Dis- 
ciples of Christ and other religious bodies 
within this country, is the best way of se- 
curing the leadership to confer with Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius and others upon 
thes~ iatters. 

You may know that there is to be held 
in Cleveland in January a very representa- 
tive gathering of religious leaders that will 
give itself over to the study of the issues 
involved in this problem. This is being 
headed up by the Honorable Mr. Dulles, who 
is chairman of the Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Council 
charged with this responsibility. I would 
hope very much that growing out of the 
Cleveland Conference, the churches cooper- 
ating would have not only a representative 
utterance, but a very wise utterance to make 
to our own governmental leaders and others 
who are concerned with this basic problem. 

Personally, may I say that I heartily en- 
dorse the recent utterances of Secretary of 
State Stettinius in reference to Greece and 
Poland and similar European situations. 

As you say, this is the time when we must 
be very aggressive if we are to secure follow- 
ing this war a peace that will be both just 
and durable. 

Thank you again for your own good letter 
and for its evidence that you are alert to the 
situation which is most critical. It shall 
welcome any further communications that 
you may have to give us that will help us as 
church leaders working to that end. 

Yours cordially, 
ROBERT M. HOPKINS. 


ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS, 
New Orleans, La., January 6, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LupDLow: It is gratifying 
to know your mind regarding the necessity 
of basing the peace and post-war world order 
on the principles of our Christian faith. In 
this you may be confident of the apprecia- 
tion and approval of all Christian forces in 
our oWn country as well as in the countries 
of the Allied Nations. 





Replying specifically to your questions may 
I state the following: 

1. “The mighty power and strength of 
Christian influence” can best be mobilized 
by the efforts of individuals and groups to 
evaluate, understand, and support with en- 
thusiasm the leadership of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, who has enunciated repeatedly and 
clearly the principles upon which a Christian 
peace must be based. National and inter- 
national leaders, like our own President, who 
have given expression to their adherence to 
Christian principles and ideals, should be 
upheld and given evidence of encouragement. 

2. I doubt whether it would be practical to 
convoke, under the authority of Secretary of 
State Stettinius, a conference of leaders of all 
religious denominations for the purpose of 
coordinating and implementing “the forces 
that desire permanent world peace, based on 
justice.” However, it would undoubtedly be 
helpful if Secretary Stettinius were to solicit 
formal expressions from various religious 
groups along the lines indicated. In fact, 
most religious bodies have already expressed 
themselves very definitely and constructively. 
The statement made on November 19 by the 
administrative board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference on behalf of the hier- 
archy of the United States of America is still 
fresh in our memories and its text has been 
incorporated into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

3. Undoubtedly a most constructive and 
effective means toward the end would be 
courageous expressions from representative 
men, like yourself, who are charged with re- 
sponsibility and enjoy great prestige because 
of their office. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to voice 
my opinion, and assuring you of my best 
wishes for the realization of your ideals, Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jos. F. RUMMEL, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 





PRESIDENT OF DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY, 
Greencastle, Ind., January 2, 1945. 
Congressman Louis LuDLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: I have your letter 
of December 28. I stand strongly back of 
the idealism of the Atlantic Charter. I am 
afraid the nations are getting away from it. 
A short time ago the President, himself, 
indicated that it was merely a memorandum 
agreed to informally by Mr. Churchill and 
himself. 

It might serve a useful purpose for the 
leaders of all religious denominations, Cath- 
olic, Jew, and Protestant to hold a confer- 
ence with Secretary of State Stettinius. 

We all appreciate your leadership in the 
cause of peace and the religious motivation 
which is back of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE E. WILDMAN. 


BISHOP ANGUS DUN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLtow: I am sorry to be 
tardy in answering your communication of 
December 28, on the subject of the relation- 
ship of the churches to the vexed problem of 
a world peace. Naturally I have the fullest 
sympathy with your concern. 

As a general policy, I am strongly con- 
vinced that in a matter of this sort it is 
best to work through the existing channels, 
rather than to set up new informtal gather- 
ings of religious leaders. The Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches is the most representative 
organization of the non-Roman churches, 
and the Roman church is, of course, officially 
represented through its headquarters organ- 
ization here, ir Washington. 


The State Department and Mr. Stettinius 
in particular already have called several con- 
ferences with religious leaders and repre- 
sentatives of other public groups, and I think 
there is every indication that they stand 
ready to give the fullest opportunity for 
the exchange of views. 

On the matter of official representation of 
churches at any peace conferences of repre- 
sentatives of States, I have very consider- 
able doubts, for reasons which I think are 
obvious. To speak in a rather summary 
fashion of a vast problem, I think we must 
recognize that while Christians of many 
church affiliations have basic common 
convictions, they differ about as much as 
any others when it comes to the applica- 
tion of principles to highly complex and 
stubbornly real situations, such as the right 
borders for Poland or what government would 
represent the will of the people of Greece. 

The subject is not one on which I can 
claim any experienced knowledge, but if I 
could be of the least help to you in your 
very genuine concern, I would, of course, be 
glad to talk with you. 

Cordially yours, 
ANGus DwuN. 


BISHOP BAXTER 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., January 8, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis Luptow, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: I am deeply appreci- 
ative of your letter of December 28 and the 
indication of the interest you have in a post- 
war plan which will guarantee a lasting 
peace. 

You ask concerning the relation of the 
church to this. I wonder if you know that 
a year ago the Methodist Council of Bishops 
organized the Crusade for a New World Order 
which was started by a series of public meet- 
ings attended by over 200,000 people. We are 
now in the beginning of a 4-year program 
across the church with five emphases, and 
the ‘rst of these is the continuation of this 
crusade. Therefore I think you will find 
that the Methodist Church will be expressing 
itself in helpful and constructive fashion. 

Certainly any conversations which might 
be arranged with the Secretary of State to 
express the point of view of church people 
would be helpful. 

Since you come from Indiana, I am sure 
that you must know the resident bishop of 
tre Indianapolis area, Titus Lowe. I spoke in 
hi area a year ago on this subject that you 
discuss and know his keen interest in the 
whole matter. Would you not wish to sit 
down with him in discussion of the keen 
Methodist interest in post-war plans? 

Cordially yours, 
Bruce R. Baxter. 


— 


BISHOP MOORE 


THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Dallas, Ter., January 8, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis Luptow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: I received your letter of 
December 28, 1944, which was evidently sent 
to other churchmen. You ask two important 
and difficult questions: 1. What plan would 
I suggest to mobilize the mighty power and 
strength of Christian influence to assist in 
bringing about lasting world peace. 2. 
Should church leaders meet Secretary Stet- 
tinius and seek coordination of the forces 
that desire permanent peace. 

To the first I would say that in my opinion 
it is evident we will get a political peace. 
Russia has made that clear and the other na- 
tions are just as self-seeking including our 
own. We think and talk in terms of markets, 
oil, trade, bases, and we want a peace that 
will benefit us. Britain wants open ways and 
her points of vantage, China has her wants. 
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So it goes. The Church of England goes along 
with its Government. The Roman Catholic 
Church talks peace but thinks of restoration 
of her devastated areas in Italy, Poland, 
Spain, Rumania, and Bavaria. Lutheranism 
in Germany is in a sad plight and is divided 
from Lutheranism in Scandinavia. Protes- 
tantism in the United States has no+ less 
than 350 denominations and sects. The 
Greek Church is now making fair weather 
with Russia. Mobilization of the views of 
the Christian churches is not a possibility. 

A lasting world peace is what all the peoples 
of the United Nations now want. Whether 
or not they will want it if the terms of the 
peace treaty seem against their political 
desires is another question. 

No one can write a peace treaty until the 
state of Europe and Asia that the war makes 
and leaves is known. We have talked too 
much about post-war and most of it is guess 
work. The war would be nearer a close if 
we had talked mid-war and post-war less.. 

Are the churches helpless? No. They are 
effective now so far as they emphasize that 
which Christ Jesus emphasized. But they 
will not get far on political plans. Let the 
church be the church and its influence will 
be great. 

2. Leaders meet with Stettinius? No. At 
least not yet. Churchmen are not well 
enough informed as to the diplomatic status. 
It is evident the State Department has not 
yet found its sure footing. We need not 
hurry. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN M. Moore, 





DR. DENNIS, PRESIDENT OF EARLHAM COLLEGE 
EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
Richmond, Ind., January 22, 1945. 
The Honorable Louts LuDLow, 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: I received and read with 
the greatest attention and appreciation your 
letter of December 28 in regard to the all- 
important subject of world peace. I would 
have answered you sooner except that it was 
my intention in connection with attendance 
upon the meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colieges at Atlantic City a few days ago 
to have stopped over for a day in Washington, 
when I hoped to have the opportunity to 
call upon you personally. * * * 

Turning to the tremendously important 
subject of your letter, permit me once more 
to say how glad I am that you represent in 
part the people of Indiana in Congress, and 
I am convinced that no one more truly rep- 
resents the sentiments of the great majority 
of the people of Indiana on the subject of 
peace than you. Irrespective of party, I 
believe that the majority of the people of 
Indiana stand behind the proposals for world 
organization for peace tentatively embodied 
in the Dumbarton Oaks plan and hope that 
these proposals will be developed as much 
as practicable in accordance with both the 
letter and the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
and in accordance with the spirit of the 
Christian religion. Occasional voices of re- 
action and vengeance do not, I am confident, 
represent the people of Indiana. 

Ld > * * a 

I agree with you that we ought all to do 
everything in our power to “mobilize Chris- 
tian influence on behalf of lasting peace.” 
It is difficult to say how this can best be done 
except as we act as individuals. As an indi- 
vidual I am working and speaking constantly 
on this subject and propose to continue to 
do so. My next engagement to speak on this 
subject ts before the Rotary Club of Indi- 
anapolis January 30, where [ am to speak 
on the topic, “Dumbarton Oaks and Beyond.” 

Responding to your second question, I 
should think that it might be a very useful 
thing for the leaders of all denominations 
to ask for a meeting with Secretary Stettinius 
to mani.est their interest in world peace and 
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to hold up his hands. I am not sure just 
what steps in this direction were taken at 
the recent meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches, of which G. Bromley Oxnam, for- 
merly president of DePauw, now Methodist 
Bishop of Massachusetts, is president, and 
John Foster Dulles is an important member 
of the committee which deals with matters 
of this character, but I know that they 
adopted certain recommendations as respects 
Dumbarton Oaks and doubtless appointed a 
committee to take these resolutions to the 
Secretary of State. You are, I am sure, fa- 
miliar with the statement of the Catholic 
bishops, a most important statement, and I 
doubt not that the Jews have made some 
similar pronouncement, although I do not 
have it in mind at the moment. It may well 
be, however, that there ought to be one gen- 
eral meeting with the Secretary of State, at 
which the leadership of the Protestants, the 
Catholics, and the Jews should all be present. 
I should suppose that such a meeting, if 
held, would need to be carefully planned in 
advance and that the leaders should present 
a carefully thought out address to the Sec- 
retary of State, which should be realistic as 
well as idealistic. As the President says, per- 
fectionists as well as reactionaries can dam- 
age the cause. 

In my judgment, we ought to go forward 
with the determination to achieve as much 
that is good as is practicable and to accept 
even half a loaf rather than to get no bread. 
Further, we ought to remember that the world 
is not good enough to form a superstate at 
this time, even in the impossible event that 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill should sud- 
denly be converted to the idea that the time 
was ripe for a superstate. But we must be 
determined to make a modest advance on the 
road to peace. As Senator Lodge used to 
say (and I am not arguing as to whether 
or how far he fell short of his ideals) — 


“May the victors when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 
Find our bodies at the wall.” 


But I agree with you that now is the time 
for the forces*of righteousness to bestir 
themselves in behalf of peace, and I am 
personally at your service if there is any 
small thing which I can do to help, 

With the kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. DENNIS. 


REV, EDWARD L. DAY 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH UNION 
or INDIANAPOLIS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 5, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LUDLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In re your com- 
munication of December 28, I was much in- 
terested in your statements regarding the 
incorporation of the principles of Chris- 
tianity in the solution of the war problems 
and the ensuing peace and, of course, want 
whatever solution which is arrived at to be 
permeated and dominated by the teachings 
and spirit of our common and holy religion. 
I can heartily approve of what I interpret 
is in your mind and purpose all the way. 

However, as to the method to be pursued 
in attain this, I am not so sure, There is a 
great deal of confusion here among our 
Christian forces. Nearly all of the leading 
communions of Protestant and evangelical 
Christianity have expressed themselves 
about this from time to time. I am some- 
what familiar with the conclusions of the 
Federal Council of Churches and their at- 
tempts to get them before governmental 
leadership. I think these conclusions fairly 
represent my own communion, the Disciples. 
However, neither I nor anyone else can speak 
authoritively for our group. Anyone or 
group of us can speak only for ourselves. 

Answering your questions specifically, as 
to the first: Anything beyond the wide pub- 
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licity that is already being given through 
not only the Christian press but as it js 
echoed in the secular press as well, I coulq 
not say. What is needed today, above every. 
thing else, is a more virile Christianity in 
individual, daily living. Quoting Dr. Austin 
Kennedy DeBlois, from his book of a few 
years ago, entitled “The Church of Today 
and Tomorrow”: “The greatest need of our 
modern churches is a revitalization of pri- 
mary interests and purposes; a recrudescence 
of the ancient fidelities; the rebirth of an 
unconquerable faith in God and the divine 
realities; a complete spiritual renewal.” If 
the church had been the church, if it had 
not lost its spiritual power, there would 
not have been the First or Second World 
Wars. The great Gladstone said in answer to 
a question by a constituent one time as to 
what he considered the greatest problems of 
that hour: “There is but one problem at 
this hour. That problem involves the build- 
ing of the mind of God in the hearts of 
men.” That has been the problem of the 
ages and is the problem now. 

That kind of Christianity will make Christ- 
filled men, men who will live and apply their 
Christianity to life’s problems. That will 
send men to Congress and other places of 
leadership who will speak and act like Chris- 
tians on the problems before us today. Par- 
don me, but I believe that is what you are 
trying to do. 

I believe there are indications of awaken- 
ing in our beloved America as well as in 
other lands today. An indication that many 
are beginning to be willing to try something 
that has never been tried as it ought to 
have been—that is, to put brotherliness, jus- 
tice, mercy, love before envy, covetousneéss, 
greed, and hatred. “Let there be no strife 
between thy herdsmen and my herdsmen, 
for we be brethren,” and “Blessed are the 
meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness.” 

As to going before the Secretary of State 
upon the part of Christian leadership—if it 
is in the spirit of Christ, yes. But not to 
go as a bloc, or with any political motive. 
On the other hand, I would consider it good 
politics upon the part ofany political leader- 
snip to heed and act upon an appeal from 
such a source. 

Pray pardon my long, rambling setting 
what comes into my mind upon paper. I 
feel that I have not, and cannot, give you 
the answer you want and need. But may 
your tribe increase. May there be enough 
Christian-minded men in Congress to have 
the courage of their Christian convictions to 
see that a just and righteous peace is accom- 
plished. 

Iam 

Most sincerely, 
E. L. Day. 
EDITOR OF THE CHURCHMAN 
THE CHURCHMAN, 
New York, January 11, 1945. 
Mr. Louis LuDLow, 

Contmittee on Appropriations, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LupLtow: In answer to your recent 
letter concerning bringing to bear the Chris- 
tian leadership of the country on setting up a 
post-war peace. It seems to me that your sec- 
ond suggestion is of great value. The confer- 
ence of Christian leaders with the Secretary 
of State ought, I should think, to have more 
influence than any other method which could 
be used. 

You are well aware, of course, that church 
groups throughout the country are discussing 
the matter, as are such journals in the re- 
ligious field as the Churchman. 

With cordial good wishes and appreciation 
of the leadership you are displaying in this 
matter, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Guy Emery SHIPLER, 
Editor. 
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SISTER CATHERINE THERESE 


Lapywoop SCHOOL, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 12, 1944, 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: In answer to your 
letter of December 28, I am writing a few 
thoughts here, although I well realize the 
enormous import of your two questions. All 
who think are in agreement with the con- 
clusion that plans for preserving peace used 
heretofore will not accomplish that end now. 
What were they? Force, political combina- 
tions, alliances, ententes, balance of power, 
even treaties. A nation is made up of in- 
dividuals, and their combined thoughts, 
emotions, ambitions, ideals, ethics ure pro- 
jected into the nation as a whole. The 
thought that history repeats itself is 
founded on the fact that, given a set a con- 
ditions human beings will react in the same. 
Unless, and here is the big if, unless the in- 
dividuals who make up a nation have formed 
habits of thought opposed to the plans listed 
above. 

It seems to me that we already have in the 
Ten Commandments the mighty power 
about which. you speak. You remember that 
Christ was asked about them and He com- 
pressed them into two—“Love the Lord Tay 
God, and your neighbor as yoursclf. In this 
is the whole law,” He said. No Christianity 
strong enough to reach the hearts of men, 
and to direct human conduct can be built 
on any other foundation. Why? The 
Founder of Christianity said it, and He knew. 
What plan would I suggest? With so much 
of the world far from Christian ideals in 
education, sociology, economics, I am afraid 
I would throw up my hands and say “<‘o 
back to the Ten Commandments, else civili- 
zation is doomed. We are not wiser than 
Christ.” 

I wonder if you recall that the word “peace” 
was so often on Christ's lips.’ Peace be with 
you; My peace I give you, not as the world 
giveth (force, combinations, etc.), do I give; 
to the Disciples, when you enter a house 
say, peace be to this house; peace, be still, to 
the angry waters. He knew what a world 
needed, even if the world did not. Senator 
VANDENBERG the other day could go no fur- 
ther than force, the old plan, to keep world 
peace. We have not progressed far in cur 
civilization. And so, I would say that the 
mighty power and strength of Christianity 
for bringing about lasting peace must be 
built on the Ten Commandments and on 
Christ’s summary of them, else its founda- 
tion is the sand about which He told a story. 

Now for vour second question, the meeting 
of Christian leaders with the Secretary of 
State. I believe it would be a fine idea. An 
exchange of thoughts among great men at 
any time is powerful. And if the idecs refer 
to the mighty force of our Christian heritage, 
there is no telling what the result could be. 
In any discussion, the first thing to deter- 
mine is the definition of the terms under 
discussion. Here, it would be peace, justice. 
If the definitions are agreed upon a plan 
shou'd not be far afield. Peace begins in the 
human mind, and justice, in our attitude 
toward human beings. Punishment of the 
guilty involves justice, but so does discrimi- 
nation between guilt and innocence. It 
would have to be objective, eliminating emo- 
tions that are a bar to justice. Justice is a 
word that takes in a large amount of terri- 
tory, and, unfortunately, each individual 
and nation may confuse justice with selfish- 
ness. What I want is confused with what I 
may have by the scales of justice. Those 
two things are not synonyms. 

I believe that the roa@ of the world back 
to the powerful but simple tenets of Chris- 
tianity, as the Master left them, is long, be- 
cause it has gone so far on the wrong road. 
But the Master also said: “I am with ycu 
all days * * *.” If He is with us, what 
matters who is against us? But we have 


to be very sure He is with us. Some years 
ago a Catholic bishop said: “Before involv- 
ing God in an event try to find out just how 
much God has to do with it.” Some will 
say that this war is a punishment. That 
may be, but if it is, then we are the origina- 
tors of the punishment. We punished our- 
selves by making the inevitable possible by 
our foolishness. 

You are definitely right in adding the 
Fatherhood of God to the brotherhood of 
man. Both stand or fall together. The 
thoughts here are, of course, built on my 
position as a Catholic teacher. They repre- 
sent what I really think. If I have not 
answered to your satisfaction you are free 
to make further inquiry. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sister CATHERINE THERESE. 


DR. CARLETON W. ATWATER 


First Baprist CnurcnH, 
Indianapolis, January 15, 1945. 
Hon. Louts Luptow, - 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: * * * So many re- 
ports have come out of Washington regard- 
ing the peace proposals that many of us are 
in considerable con‘usion. However, if all 
of the Representatives would take such mat- 
ters as seriously as you evidently are doing, 
Iam sure that a true, just, and durable peace 
would be established. 

I do like the attitude of Secretary of State 
Stettinius and some of the statements that 
he has made. I do hope that there can 
be established some type of cooperation be- 
tween the nations embodying some of the 
same ideas as were found in the League of 
Nations. I would suggest that you follow 
very carefully the proceedings of the con- 
ference on a just and durable peace which 
is being held in Cleveland this week. So 
many of us who are Christian leaders have 
be"teved that there were principles of religion 
involved in this war, and I do hope that 
the leaders of all denominations will have an 
opportunity of a conference with the Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius and be allowed 
to express what seems to be the purpose 
and hope of the religious people of our 
country regarding wor!d peace. 

7 * 7 * * 

Thanking you for your letter of inquiry, 
and trusting that everything will go well with 
you through the coming year in the great 
responsibilities that rest upon you, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRLETON W. ATWATER. 





ARCHBISHOP CANTWELL 


LoYoL_a HieH ScHOOL, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 11, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Cantwell, has requested me, as the 
chairman of the Archdiocesan Peace Commit- 
teé, to ‘ndicate our mind with regard to the 
proposal in your valued letter of December 
28. It scems that if the papal peace proposals 
a.c substantially incorporated in the peace 
plan we may confidently look forward to a 
truly just and lasting peace. You may be 
interested to know that we began last Sep- 
tember the task of molding public opinion 
along those lines. The first step was to ac- 
quaint our people with the peace program. 
This was done in a series of six sermons on 
successive Sundays. I am sending you a 
copy of the outlines. We are now preparing 
to follow this with a plan of providing speak- 
ers for various organizations or study clubs 
desiring to become more familiar with the 
specific proposals. We are using as our text 
the volume A World to Reconstruct, by 





Gonella-Bouscaren. Explanatory pamphlets 
are also being consulted, 

With regard to your second question, it 
does not seem clear that we are adequately 
prepared for an intelligent conference with 
the Secretary of State until such time as we 
have a well-molded public opinion. 

I hope and pray that your earnest efforts 
and those of others with like high motives 
will bear the greatly desired fruit of a lasting 
peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. E. J. ZeEMan, S. J., 

Chairman of the Archdiocesan Com- 

mittee on the Papal Peace Proposals. 


BISHOP PEELE 


THE METHOpIstT CHURCH, 
SOUTHEASTERN JURISDICTION, 
Richmond, Va., January 12, 1945. 
The sionorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dcar CONGRESSMAN LupLow: In answer 
to your letter of December 28, I would say 
that the Methodist Church has been and is 
greatly interested in the matter of a durable 
and permanent peace. So much so that a 
crusade for a new world order, under the 
lerd rship of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 1i, N. Y., has 
been actively engaged in for over 12 months. 

If you have not done so, I would request 
that you write Bishop Oxnam, and you will 
receive from him definite information as to 
the plans of the Methodist Church concern- 
ing this most important matter. 

Cordially yours, 
W. W. PEELE. 


EDITOR OF WORLD CALL, INTERNATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND, January 17, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: Your letter of December 
23 came while I was out of the city. I have 
read it with much appreciation and share 
your concern over the peace whicn is to 
follow the war. 

With respect to your two questions, I would 
answer as follows: 

1. I think that we already have med2 an 
excellent beginning toward mobilizing the 
‘r fluence of the churches back of the move- 
ment for a durable peace. he Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America has 
been operating for several years through a 
commission on a just and durable peace. 
I has held several significant conferences 
of a Nation-wide scope. Such a conference 
with 400 representatives from _ verious 
protestant churches is being held in Cleve- 
land January 16-19. The headquarters of: 
this commission may be found at the offices 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10,N. Y. I suggest 
that you ask the commission, of which 
Dr. Luman J. Shafer is executive secretary 
to send you material concerning its work 

2. In answer to your second question I 
shouid say that the leaders of this inter- 
denominational commission have been in 
frequent contact with the State Depariment 


I think that it is well to emphasize the necd 
for further and more frequent confere: c+ 
As an expression of some of my own views 


in this field, I am enclosing a copy of a 
pamphlet written by me on A Just ard 
Durable Peace. You will note that az the 
close of this pamphlet I quote from the Six 
Pillars of Peace issued by the Commiss!1 
of the Federal Council. This statement more 
than any other with which I am familiar 
represents the best thinking of the protes- 
tant churches today. 

Enclosed also is a leaflet on the Churches 
and the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

I was present at the meeting in Pittsoburgh 
on November 28 in which this resolution was 
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adopted. You will note that its attitude 
is helpful and constructive. You will be in- 
terested in knowing that Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, chairman of our commission, spoke 
with considerable force in support of this 
resolution. 

I want to express my personal appreciation 
for your attitude toward the question of a 
just and durable peace. I was glad to note 
that you voted against the continuing of 
the Dies committee. In my opinion the atti- 
tude of mind of which that committee and 
its activities are expressions constitutes a 
threat to the spiritual unity required if 
America is to take its place in a decent world 
order. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEO. WALKER BUCKNER, Jr. 


ARCHBISHOP LUCEY 


CHANCERY OFFICE, 
San Antonio, Tez., January 5, 1945, 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
Eleventh District Indiana, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE LUDLOW: Thank you 
for your very fine letter of December 28. We 
have a national headquarters in Washington, 
known as the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW. In 
the various departments of the conference 
there is one known as the Social Action De- 
partment and within that department there 
is an organization known as the Catholic 


Association for International Peace. Rev. 


Raymond McGowan is the executive secre- 
tary but you will not be able to see him fora 
few weeks as he is here in San Antonio at 
the present moment. The assistant execu- 
tive secretary, Miss Catherine Schaefer, is in 
the office every day and you might contact 
her. 
Greetings. 
Most Rev. Rosert E. Lucey, D. D., 
Archbishop of San Antonio. 





MRS. C. O. NEASE 


INDIANA WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
MIssiIonary SOCIETY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 9, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I feel honored that you have 
asked me, as a religious worker, to voice my 
opinion upon plans involving world peace. 
I am of the opinion that more people, both 
church and nonchurch people, are thinking 
seriously upon this question than ever be- 
fore in the history of our Nation. What I 
have to answer to your two important ques- 
tions is partly my own convictions and partly 
the conviction of many church members with 
whom I work. I say this to give you encour- 
agement for the steps you have taken and 
the further steps I feel sure you will take in 
behalf of this important issue. 

I am suggesting that if at all possible 
(and it should be made possible) a confer- 
ence be held of all outstanding organiza- 
tional leaders of Protestant groups as well 
as leaders of the Federal Council of Churches 
and National Council of Churchwomen. The 
purpose of this conference should be to get 
a concerted action upon the issues involved 
so that influence will be brought to bear 
upon the representatives at the peace table. 

Second. With the findings of that first 
conference prepared, then it seems it would 
be advisable to ask for a conference with 
Secretary of State Stettinius. A representa- 
tive committee appointed by the first con- 
ference should be the interpreters of the find- 
ings to Secretary Stettinius and those work- 
ing with him. 

Because you have taken time out of your 
busy life to write letters seeking advice and 
help gives to us who answer the confidence 
that our letters will be read. Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mrs. C. O. NEASE. 


EDITOR EMORY STEVENS BUCKE 


ZIONS HERALD, 
Boston, Mass., January 2, 1945, 
The Honorable Louis Luviow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: I have your inter- 
esting letter of December 28 in which you 
have asked for opinions in the matter of 
planning for world peace, based on justice. 
I agree with the first part of your letter 
essentially and am in hopes that Secretary 
Stettinius will be strengthened rather than 
weakened by his recent choice of assistants. 
I am not too optimistic about good inter- 
national-mindedness at the present writing, 
but in editorial fairness, I am hoping that 
this will be of value and that these men will 
be able to cooperate in leading our Nation 
in this exceedingly vital matter. 

I am enclosing a copy of an editorial which 
I recently wrote regarding the address of Mr. 
Stettinius on the Polish situation. Perhaps 
you will be interested in reading this. 

In answer to your first question, I feel that 
the church people ought to be thoroughly 
mobilized as church people, in building up 
a tremendous sentiment for world peace and 
in expressing complete opposition to any 
type of isolationism. I think that the church 
people must be educated in these matters 
for churchmen in this country represent the 
middle classes for the most part, and are not 
too alert on these subjects. Careful courses 
of study have been presented and more must 
be worked out to meet this end. 

In regard to question No. 2, I most cer- 
tainly think that we should have a con- 
ference of all religious denominations and 
that such a conference ought to represent 
numerically the various denominations in our 
Nation. I think that in no way should it 
be allowed to prejudice people against world 
peace, because of the possibility of its appear- 
ing to be dominated by any one denomina- 
tion. All religious groups should be fairly 
represented. Naturally, committees would 
have to work out much of the details of any 
united effort on the part of churchmen to 
further the cause of an international organi- 
zation as a general hope for world peace. 

* * * * . 


Very truly yours, 
Emory STeEvENS BuCKE. 


VICAR GENERAL RAYMOND R. NOLL 
ARCHDIOCESE OF INDIANAPOLIS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 11, 1945. 
The Honorable Louts LupLow, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: I am pleased to send 
the following answers to your two ques- 
tions: 

1. The Pattern for Peace, issued simul- 
taneously by leaders of the Protestant, Jew- 
ish, and Catholic faiths October 7, 1943. Ib 
is in the records of Congress and I am sure 
you are familiar with it. 

2. At the end of this question “and char- 
ity’’ should be added to “justice” for di- 
vergent interests will have varied and con- 
tradictory definitions of justice in concrete 
cases, Also, conference should not exclude 
approach to other leaders, such as the com- 
petent committees of Congress. Religious 
leaders should be agreed upon the plan they 
present. These leaders should be not mainly 
clergymen. Above all, every Member of 
Congress who believes in God and in a super- 
natural destiny of man should incessantly 
and courageously insist that the makers of 
the peace begin their first conference with 
an humble prayer to God. 

Your letter, Mr. Luptow, is an excellent 
presentation of the fundamental principles 
upon which the permanent peace must be 
based. Your reelection last November in 
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spite of the general trend in Indiana shoulg 
add power to your voice in the Halls of Con. 
gress. 
Very sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND R. Nott. 


BISHOP HERBERT WELCH 


METHODIST COMMITTEE FOR 
OVERSEAS RELIEF, 
New York, N. Y., January 3, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: In answer to your 
communication of December 28, may I say 
that I am in heartiest sympathy with using 
all the influence of the church in favor of 
some plan for world organization. In the 
Methodist Church, as you may know, we 
have an organized effort under the title, 
“Crusade for a New World Order,” through 
which we are seeking to rally our people to 
study and act. While there may be some 
question as to the wisdom of the church 
making any official pronouncement on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, there can be no 
doubt that an insistence on the American 
ideals and constructive criticism of the pro- 
posals, insofar as they do not measure up to 
those ideals, is a genuine and important 
service. 

With regard to your other question, I am 
not sure whether it would be best to seek to 
bring together for such an interview with 
the Department of State, leaders of all the 
various denominations, or to have represent- 
atives of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which includes so many of the separate 
groups. I think that anything which would 
encourage Mr. Stettinius and also impress 
him with the depth of Christian sentiment 
on this matter would be useful. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT WELCH. 


ARTHUR R. BAXTER 


Tue Keytess Lock Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 3, 1945. 
Hon. Louis Luptow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLtow: I have your very 
splendid letter of December 28, and as usual 
you are taking the splendid Christian view 
of the world peace. I do not differ with you 
one iota in the objectives we have in mind, 
but we are miles apart on how to accomplish 
it. I am sorry for this because I would 
rather be on your side. I feel that I belong 
there. 

Feeling as I do, however, I must answer 
your two questions as follows: 

1. My opinion is that there will be no 
lasting world peace during our time, at least, 
except through military might on the part 
of America. Therefore, I advocate complete 
armament and continuous preparation for 
instant war as the best and only present 
guaranty of peace. 

2. I would not advocate a meeting of re- 
ligious denominations at this time, as I 
think it would only muddy the water. 

This is very sordid but I have thought 
deeply about this matter and have come to 
these conclusions. 

When we are in position to prevent war by 
force, then will be the time to take up all 
of those finer aspects of civilization which 
you have always represented. Our only en- 
emy for the next generation is Russia, and 
the only consideration having any weight 
with them is force. 

Wishing you the best year you have ever 
had in Congress, I beg to remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR R. BAXTER. 
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REV. GEORGE ARTHUR FRANTZ 
Tue First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Indianapolis, January 24, 1945, 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: I should have answered 
your fine letter long before this. The Federal 
Council of Churches with much help from 
Mr. John Foster Dulles has already been 
working on the problem of how to mobilize 
the Christian forces for world peace. Jf you 
care to see the literature which they have 
available, I am sure they will be glad to send 
you copies. The council’s address is, Federal 
Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Our own church has been kolding confer- 
ences all across the country for ministers 
and laymen on world order. These confer- 
ences are still being held and will be until 
we have covered the Nation. As to your sec- 
ond question, it would seem to me to be a 
good plan to bring the leaders of all the 
churches together with Mr. Stettinius. This 
would possibly be done best through the 
committee which the Federal Council already 
has working. 

I am not sure that I have added anything 
to what you already know, but I can assure 
you that the churches share your concern 
and are grateful for your willingness to help. 
It is always a pleasure to me to see you in 
the congregation and I hope you will be back 
in Indianapolis again soon. 

Yours cordially, 
GEORGE ARTHUR FRANTZ. 


BISHOP WADE 
THe METHODIST CHURCH, 
Detroit, Mich., January 4, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear BrotHer LupLow: Your letter of 
December 28 has been received and read with 
interest and appreciation. 

In reply to your two questions I would say 
first that 1 do not know of any better plan 
than the one outlined by that which we term 
the Delaware conference and now sponsored 
by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

In unswer to the second question, my 
answer is an unqualified affirmative. 

Permit me to thank you for your very 
marked and helpful interest in this as well 
as other good causes. 

Most cordially yours, 
RAYMOND J. WADE. 


REV. SUMNER L. MARTIN 


ROBERTS PARK METHODIST CHURCH, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 4, 1945. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: I greatly appreciate 
your letter which indicates that you are aware 
of a spiritual leadership in these troubled 
times, In answer to your first question I 
would ask the president of the Federation of 
Churches to appoint a committee to work 
with the Secretary of State to bring about a 
lasting peace. 

I would suggest to him that it might be 
wise to call a national meeting of all denomi- 
nations, perhaps in St. Louis, which would 
have this theme as the basis for its considera- 
tion. 

I am grateful for your friendship and 
Christian leadership. 

Yours most sincerely, 
SUMNER L. MaRTIN. 
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DR. F. D. KERSHNER, BUTLER UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 


ScHOOL or RELIGION, BUTLER UNIVERSITY, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Jcnuary 3, 1945. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: This is to express my 
hearty cndorsement of your communication 
of December 28 and my thorough-going ap- 
proval of the suggestion which it contains. 
Replying specifically to your inquiries I may 
say: first, it would be a fine thing if the 
Christian sentiment could be mobilized in a 
great mass meeting or series of mass meetings 
representing the Christian ideals of the Na- 
tion. If such meetings are not feasible rep- 
resentatives of the World Council of 
Churches as well as of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America could 
speak for the Protestants and even for the 
Greek Orthodox Churches. The Roman 
Catholic Church could be represented by the 
National Catholic Welfare Council or some 
other appropriate spokesman. 

I think that the suggestion for a confer- 
ence of church leaders with Secretary of State 
Stettinius is excellent and I cordially approve 
the proposal. 

Very sincerely, 
FP. D. KexsHNer. 


-_— 


REV. H. J. XUIPER 


CHRISTIAN REFORMED PUBLISHING House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Januaty 5, 1945. 
Hon. Louis Lubtow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: I think it is very en- 
couraging that our representatives in Con- 
gress try to apply the principles of Chris- 
tianity to national and international affairs. 
Thank you for your kind letter. 

In rep'y to your two questions I could send 
you a long letter; but let me make my answer 
as brief as possible. First, what plan would 
I suggest to mobilize the mighty power and 
strength of Christian influence to help in 
brine'ng about lasting world peace? I have 
no plan at all. Weshoul not expect durable 
worlc peace as long as human nature is what 
it is. © believe in the plan of Dumbarton 
Oaks because I’m hopeful that such an 
agency as a league of nations, or whatever 
name one may give it, may prevent some 
wars; but let no one imagine that wars will 
cease before Christ returns. 
should stress military preparedness much 
more than we have done. Pacifism is respon- 
sible for the present World War and the evil 
philosophy which is behind pacifism, namely, 
the doctrine of inevitable human progress, 
If F gland and America had not yielded to 
the wiles of the Pacifists, Hitler would never 
have dared to start this war. 

If I were to be included among leaders of 
religious denominations, who would confer 
with Secretary of State Stettiniu;, I would 
stress what I have written in this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. KuIper. 


ALVAH J. RUCKER 


INDIANAPOLIS, January 4, 1945. 
Hon. Louts Lupiow, 
Member of Congress, care of 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Luptow: I appreciate your letter 
as to Mr. Stettinius’s views, which I greatly 
favor. 

The method, however, of a convention of 
religious leaders does not intrigue me very 
much. If there could be a meeting of re- 
ligious people in distinction to the profes- 
sionally religious the same would have great 
appeal and would be listened to, even by the 
Russians. 

I hope you are well, and I congratulate 
you on your reelection and the noble spirit 
of your letter. I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
ALvVAH J. RUCKER. 


I believe we ~- 








Sil 






WILL H. HAYS 


MOTION Picture Propucers & 
DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., January 3, 1945 
Hon. Lovts Luptow, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Louis: Your letter of December 28 
just reaches me, and I am glad to hear from 
you. 

Of course, the subject matter is the most 
important thing which has to be accom- 
plished—next to winning the war. No one 
could be engaged in as vital a matter either 
in thought or action. I have given much 
consideration to it, and at an early date 
when in Washington I will get in touch with 
you. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes always, and congratu’ations again, I 
am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
Witt H. Hays. 


EARVEY B. HARTSOCK 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., January 5, 1945. 
Hon. Lovis Luvrow, 
Member of Congress, Eleventh District 
Indiana, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LupLtow: Answering your ques™ 
tions of December 28, 1944: 

1. I suggest that all Christians, by their 
representatives, unite in a written program 
in wkich not only all Christians, but all 
people who believe in a creator and His 
natural laws which pervade and control every 
phase of life, as well as all matter, can ulti- 
mately join and cooperate. (All people recog- 
nize the laws of physics, mathematics, 
chemistry, etc. They have been slow to 
recognize the laws of the mind and spirit 
and society, which are just as omnipotent 
and omnipresent.) When such a simple and 
all-attractive program is prepared and spon- 
sored by a sufficient number of people, it 
should be presented, through our Govern- 
ment, to the peace conference. 

2. Yes; but not until they have agreed 
upon the above-mentioned program. Unril 
then, they will only waste their own time, 
effort, and money, and the time and effort 
of the Secretary of State. 

Further comment: It is Christ’s teachings, 
not the religion about Jesus, which will save 
the world. They should not be advanced in 
an effort to make others adopt our religion, 
but as part of a sound, simple, and unlimited 
plan to teach all peoples the truth which 
will make them free. Chemistry, geography, 
engineering, etc., need no religion to spread 
them; neither do the natural laws of any 
other phase of life. Everyone is equally sub- 
ject to all these laws and should be equally 
free to live and profit by them. 

But we cannot forsake force to keep the 
peace until people recognize the natural laws 
sufficiently to build and maintain public 
opinion strong enough to obtain the ob- 
servance of those laws without the use of 
force. 

Therefore, any plan for peace should in- 
clude (1) a method of preserving peace by 
force until (2) education of all peoples to 
recognize and obey natural laws, and (3) 
the equalization of opportunities for all 
people to work out and enjoy their own status 
in life, make world-wide public opinion and 
interrelations strong enough to preserve 
peace as the only sensible plan of life for any 
people. 

Let us cease trying to proselyte and seek 
unselfishly and impartially to educate all 
peoples to recognize all truth. 

Very truly yours, 
HARVEY B. HARTSOCK. 
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DR. LOGAN HALL 


MERIDIAN STREET METHODIST CHURCH, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 4, 1945. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BrotHer Lupitow: In reply to your 
letter asking suggestions for coordination of 
Christian forces with the coming peace, may 
I say that the sentiment of the Methodist 
Church is crystalized in the Committee on 
Vorld Order of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ. John Foster Dulles is 
the keynoter for the group, and you are 
undoubtedly aware of his position. 

Early in the year there is to be a conference 
on peace and order at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
will, without doubt, sum up the thinking of 
Methodism. I would suggest that the find- 
ings of this significant conference might be 
used as a summation of the thinking of my 
particular group. 

7 a * » + 
Fraternally yours, 
Locan Hatt. 


— — 


BISHOP OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BETHLEHEM, Pa., January 23, 1945. 
The Honorable Lovis LupDLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: Through some mis- 
understanding your letter of December 28 
was mislaid, for which I am sorry, for I ap- 
preciate your writing me on a subject of 
such great interest. As a member of the 
group representing the Christian Churches 
meeting recently in Cleveland, I hope that 
our recommendation that the churches sup- 
port the Dumbarton Oaks plan as a step in 
the right direction will be of help to the 
cause. As you probably know, we then went 
on to outline ways in which we felt that the 
proposals could be improved, but made it 
clear that we regarded the present proposals 
of sufficient value to endorse them as a first 
step. 

As a member of the executive committee 
of the Federal Council of Churches, I am 
sure that there is the utmost willingness on 
the part of the Christian Churches of Amer- 
ica to give their support to any constructive 
program which holds out hope of maintain- 
ing a just and durable peace after the war, 
even while vigorously supporting efforts of 
our armed forces to secure a decisive and 
early victory. 

With kindest regards. 

Faithfully, 
FRANK W. STERRETT. 





DR. JEAN MILNER 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Indianapolis, Ind., January 30, 1945. 
Hon. Louis Lupiow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: Pardon my delay in 
answering your letter of December 28th of 
which I am deeply appreciative. 

In answering your questions I would say 
that I think the most effective thing that 
can be done would be for Secretary of State 
Stettinius to give formal audience to the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. Mr. John Foster Dulles is chairman 
of that commission. 

We here in Indiana are deeply appreciative 
of you, of your long years of service and your 
deep sincerity regarding the building of a 
warless world. 

With best wishes always, I am, as ever, 

Sincerely, 
JEAN S. MILNER, 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF OREGON 


ARCHDIOCESE OF PORTLAND IN OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg. 
The Honorable Lovuts LupLow, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. LupLow: With regard to the 
inquiry contained in your letter of December 
28, 1944, for which I thank you, I venture to 
make the following answers, taking the sec- 
ond question first: 

2. Question. Would you consider it advis- 
able for leaders of all religious denominations 
to ask for a conference with Secretary of 
State Stettinius in order to bring about a 
better coordination and implementation of 
the forces that desire permanent world peace, 
based on justice? 

Answer. Definitely yes. 

1. Question. What plan would you suggest 
to mobilize the mighty power and strength 
of Christian influence to assist in bringing 
about lasting peace? 

Answer. It occurseto me that the above- 
mentioned conference might well become a 
semipermanent institution for the purpose 
of exchanging information on matters of 
peace and peace settlement. 

(a) On the part of the State Department; 
acquainting the religious leaders with diffi- 
culties, practical aspects, and probable con- 
Sequences of a given situation. 

(b) On the part of the religious leaders; 
acquainting the State Department with 
existing resentments, protestations; bringing 
to the attention of the State Department the 
desires of the articulate part of Christian 
public opinion. . 

(c) On the part of both; cooperation in 
determining what policies Christian public 
opinion could or could not support; coopera- 
tion in determining ways and means and 
practical extent of application of such princi- 
ples set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

It seems to me that such cooperation as 
outlined above could be very helpful, both 
in counteracting the formation of a sterile 
perfectionism with regard to a given political 
situation and also in concentrating the 
forces of Christian public opinion upon what 
is actually possible as well as restraining 
demands for what is, momentarily at least, 
unattainable. he Christian influence in 
world affairs can become felt only as it is 
freed from any reason for charging that it is 
constantly preaching the impossible. That 
acceptance of minimum principles is pos- 
sible is shown by the matter in which Prot- 
estant, Jewish, and Catholic leaders endorsed 
the Pattern for Peace. 

May I, in closing, commend both your ob- 
jective and your manner of approach to this 
very vital issue. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp D. Howarp, 
Archbishop of Portiand in Oregon, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the half hour granted me under special 
order today may be carried over to Feb- 
ruary 13, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING THE WAR SHIPPING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND UNITED STATES MARI- 
TIME COMMISSION TO PAY THE TAX 
IMPOSED UNDER SECTION 1410 OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
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for the present consideration of the bil] 
(H. R. 1429) to permit the Administrator, 
War Shipping Administration, and the 
United States Maritime Commission, 
during the national emergency, to pay 
the tax imposed under section 1410 of 
the Internal Revenue Code without re- 
gard to the $3,000 limitation in section 
1426 (a) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina |[Mr. DouGHTOoN]? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman make a short explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 1429 has been 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It was introduced 
and considered at the request of Admiral 
Land, Administrator of the War Ship- 
ping Administration, and is designed to 
overcome an administrative problem in 
that agency during the war period. 

The Wer Shipping Administration is 
required by law to pay the employers’ tax 
of 1 percent on the pay roll of seamen 
in its employ for old-age benefits under 
the Social Security Act. Existing law 
requires that the War Shipping Admin- 
istration pay such tax only on the first 
$3,000 of wages paid to a seaman during 
a year, but in order for the Administra- 
tion to observe this limitation it would 
be necessary to establish a large and ex- 
pensive bookkeeping division here in 
Washington. Admiral Land believes, 
and the committee agrees, that it is more 
practical and economical, during the war 
period, to permit him to pay the 1 per- 
cent tax on amounts above $3,000, and 
not make claim for refund, than to es- 
tablish the expensive bookkeeping divi- 
sion, which would otherwise be neces- 
sary, when not only manpower but also 
business machines are difficult to secure. 

Under the bill there would be an esti- 
mated net saving of $50,000 to $100,000 
per year. . 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from North Carolina has 
covered the situation very clearly. 

Law enacted in 1943 placed service 
of seamen in the employ of the War 
Shipping Administration within cov- 
ered employment of Social Security Act 
for purpose of old age survivors’ insur- 
ance. 

Benefits are financed by equal taxes 
on the employer and employee. The 
taxes are based on the employee’s wages 
up to $3,000 and not in excess of $3,000 
received in any 1 year. 

Administration of old-age and surviv- 
ors’ insurance necessitates maintaining 
a continuous wage record under a sep- 
arate account number for each employee 
until he is eligible for benefits. Every 
3 months employers report the amount 
of each employee’s wages, with his ac- 
count number, to the Bureau of Internal 
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Revenue, when they pay the employer’s 
and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
wards these reports to the Social Se- 
curity Board, where each employee's 
wages are recorded to his account. 

This bill, H. R. 1429, is to overcome an 
administrative difficulty relating to the 
War Shipping Administration which has 
no means to determine when a sea- 
man in its employ has reached the $3,000 
limit with respect to employment in a 
particular calendar year. 

Vessels are operated through desig- 
nated agents referred to as general 
agents. He selects the crew for each 
vessel and its supplies. He pays off the 
crew at the end of the voyage after mak- 
ing tax deductions. Men ne hires are 
not his employees; they are employees 
of the War Shipping Administration. 

This bill, H. R. 1429, eliminates the 
application of the $3,000 limitation as to 
taxable wages. It may lead to over- 
payment of taxes by the Shipping Ad- 
ministration, but will in no way adversely 
affect the benefits of the employees. 

To operate a central wage record unit 
to enforce the $3,000 wage limitation 
would cost $150,000 to $200,600. 

The estimated additional taxes which, 
under the bill, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration might have to pay in wages 
in excess of $3,000 would probably not 
exceed $100,000—a saving of $50,000. 

Calculating machinery is not available 
to set up a central wage unit to keep the 
records to insure the enforcement of the 
$3,000 limitation. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
A special division would have to be set 
up by the Government and the Govern- 
ment would lose about $60,000 per an- 
num. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I yield. : 

Mr. RICH. I can appreciate the dif- 
ficulty which the Maritime Commission 
may be having in collecting their tax. 
Does the Ways and Means Committee 
ever think of the difficulties they have 
placed on manufacturers and business 
people of this country not only in col- 
lecting that tax but taxes they are forc- 
ing the employer to collect today? I 
want to say that as an employer of labor, 
the duties that are imposed upon manu- 
facturing concerns today by the new tax 
laws are most difficult, and they are sup- 
posed to be so exact. With the labor 
shortages in many establishments in this 
country, I hope the Ways and Means 
Committee will find some way of sim- 
plifying the duties which are being im- 
posed upon the business people of this 
country. It will be necessary to do that 
if you expect the business people to con- 
tinue in business. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
I may say to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania that at the time we consider 
the next tax bill we will be pleased to 
have the gentleman appear before our 
pe ie There are obvious difficul- 

es. 

Mr. RICH. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina, 
But that is in no way involved in the 
present bill. 





Mr. RICH. I appreciate that, but this 
gives me an opportunity to call the at- 
tention of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the chairman of that com- 
mittee to the matter. I have the great- 
est respect for the chairman of that 
committee and I hope that that com- 
mittee in the future will try to find some 
way of giving relief to the people of this 
country that we are forcing to collect 
the greatest amount of taxes that has 
ever been collected. They have a prob- 
lem now to face. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
We are all having that problem, I may 
say to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 1426 
(i) of the Internal Revenue Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“The Administrator, War Shipping Admin- 
istration, and the United States Maritime 
Commission, and their agents or persons act- 
ing on their behalf or for their account, may, 
for convenience of administration, make pay- 
ments of the tax imposed under section 1410 
without regard to the $3,000 limitation in 
section 1426 (a) (1), but they shall not be 
required to obtain a refund of the tax paid 
under section 1410 of the Internal Revenue 
Code on that part of the remuneration of 
seamen in their employ not included in 
wages by reason of section 1426 (a) (1) of 
the Internal Revenue Code.” 

(b) The amendments made by this act 
shall be effective as if made by section 1 (b) 
(1) of the act entitled “An act to amend 
and clarify certain provisions of law relat- 
ing to functions of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved March 24, 1943 (Public Law 17, 78th 
Cong.; 57 Stat. 45). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third.time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIA- 
TION—1945 


Mr. SLAUGHTER, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 120, Rept. 
No. 56), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and order to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H. J. Res. 85) making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture. That 
after general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the resolution and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided” 
and controlled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the resolution shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the reading of the 


resolution for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the same back to the 
House with such amendments as shall have 
been acopted and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the resolution 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after disposi- 
tion of the business on the Speaker’s 
desk and at the conclusion of any special 
orders heretofore entered on tomorrow, I 
may have permission to address the House 
for one-half hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include a colloquy I had with Bob 
Evans, C. B. S. reporter, over WFBL at 
Syracuse recently. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SCARCITY OF FOODSTUFFS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 1e- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a letter from a man operating a 
cooperative creamery, also a resolution 
adopted by the board of that creamery. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we who buy our groceries in 
Washington have reasons to know there 
are shortages in many foodstuffs essen- 
tial to our well-being. One of the most 
valuable food products we have is but- 
ter, and anyone within the sound of my 
voice who has had occasion to do the 
family marketing knows how difficult it 
is to find a pound, half pound, or even a 
quarter of a pound of butter for sale. 
I assume one can buy all the butter and 
other scarce foods he desires if he wishes 
to contact the black market. I do not 
indulge in that reprehensibie practice 
myself. Consequently we do not always 
have butter in our household. 

Whenever conditions in this life are 
not what they should be, there usually 
are reasons why such conditions prevail. 
This definitely is true of the butter situ- 
ation, which I assume is much the same 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, in the town of Remus, 
Mich., one of the thriving little locali- 
ties in my congressional district, the 
Remus Cooperative Creamery Co. has 
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for many years been doing a _ very 
splendid business, thereby contributing 
to the welfare of the community and 
the country. On Saturday last I re- 
ceived a letter from the manager of this 
creamery company, Mr. Ted Baumann, 
and in this letter he discusses the con- 
ditions which exist in that part of Mich- 
igan. I again assume the same condi- 
tions prevail elsewhere in the State and 
the Nation. Mr. Baumann discusses 
this question in a way most illuminating, 
and, I believe, points directly to the 
things which are responsible for the pre- 
vailing shortage of butter. Mr. Bau- 
mann’s letter is so lucid and covers the 
whole question so compietely that each 
Member of this House should have an 
opportunity to see for himself what the 
present situation is and what it demands. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by 
printing Mr. Baumann’s letter, together 
with a resolution adopted at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this splen- 
did company. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that Mr. Baumann has put his finger 
squarely upon the things that must be 
done if we wish to return to a normal 
production of this very important food 
commodity, and thus relieve the present 
unfortunate situation. 


REMUS COOPERATIVE CREAMERY Co., 
Remus, Mich., January 31, 1945. 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprvurr, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprurr: Under present con- 
ditions with the price of whole milk, sold 
for manufacturing purposes, bringing the 
farmers who are able to sell whole milk, a 
high premium over that received by farmers 
who are selling cream for manufacturing 
butter, we find ourselves making 25 percent 
less butter than a few years ago and our very 
existence jeopardized. 

This discrepancy in the price has brought 
on a condition, whereby the average con- 
sumer cannot find butter unless he knows 
or has a friend in the retail butter business 
or patronizes the black market. 

It is, also, causing a glut on the market 
of certain manufactured products which is 
unnecessary and uncalled for. Indirectly it 
is discouraging farmers from raising hogs, 
thereby causing a shortage of meat products, 

It is creating a serious condition that may 
well cause serious loss to the dairy indust1 
for many years after this war is won, because 
butter is the balance wheel of the industry, 
and, as such, must not be completely de- 
stroyed. It has forced many creameries to 
close their doors, thereby depriving those 
who have no other outlet for their product 
a market for their cream. It is causing those 
who have no available market for their whole 
milk a serious financial loss. 

With the foregoing conditions handicar- 
ping many of our 3,000 patrons—at one time 
we were serving 4,000 farmer patrons—as well 
as causing serious handicaps to the creamery, 
action was taken at our annual stockholders 
meeting and a resolution was passed which 
is designed to increase the price of butterfat 
sold to creameries for manufacturing butter, 
and to equalize the dairy feed subsidy paid 
to the producers of butterfat for butter man- 
ufacturing, so that the relationship between 
prices received by farmers who sell cream 
to creameries and that received by farmers 
who are able to sell whole milk will be more 
nearly equal. 

I am forwarding a copy of the resolution 
passed and ask your cooperation in securing 
an adjustment in the price of butter, which 
will encourage a higher production of butter- 
fat and thus relieve the serious shortage of 


butter which in turn will ease the shortage 
of fats for our war effort. 
Cordially yours, 
REMUS CO-OPERATIVE CREAMERY CO., 
TED BAUMANN, Manager. 


Whereas butter production in the creamer- 
ies of the country is decreasing to an alarm- 
ing extent; and 

Whereas this appears to be due to a price 
differential established by the War Food Ad- 
ministration and Office of Price Administra- 
tion which favors production of processed 
milk in the form of powdered, condensed, and 
evaporated milk by establishing a price to the 
producer for his whole milk which encourages 
the sale of whole milk and discourages the 
sale of cream to creameries on a butterfat 
basis; and 

Whereas the feed subsidy to milk producers 
is based on 100 pounds of raw milk irrespec- 
tive of its butterfat content, while producers 
who separate milk and sell the cream to the 
creamery receive their subsidy on the basis of 
butterfat content which at the present time 
places a premium on sale of whole milk and 
discriminates against the average producer 
who sells cream; and / 

Whereas the present tendency of producers 
to discontinue the sale of cream to creameries 
and to sell instead to processors of whole milk 
is a factor in decreasing pork production 
since there is therefore less skim milk avail- 
able as food for pigs and hogs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Remus 
Cooperative Creamery Co. protest the 
present ceilings and subsidies and request 
the War Food Administration and Office of 
Price Administration to make a new study 
of conditions referred to in these resolutions, 
and to so adjust ceiling and subsidies that 
the discrimination against butterfat produc- 
tion for butter production be eliminated and 
dairy farmers encouraged to produce cream 
for sale to creameries, with the object of re- 
moving the factors contributing to the butter 
shortage and encouraging production of an 
increased supply of butter for the consumer; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the War Food Administration and 
to the Office of Price Administration, to Sen- 
ator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, Senator HOMER 
Fercuson, Congressman Roy O. Wooprurr, 
Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN, Congress- 
man Frep L. Crawrorp, Congressman ALBERT 
J. ENGEL, and Congressman FRED BRADLEY. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to read to the House a telegram 
which I have received from the commis- 
sioner of agriculture of my State who 
wires me as follows: 


Am being contacted daily through mail, 
telephone, and personal calls by desperate 
farmers who are losing essential workers. 
Much confusion here regarding Tydings 
amendment. General Hershey quoted as 
stating that it is still effective. Selective 
service appears to disregard it. There are no 
replacements for the few young men still re- 
maining on farms. They are working dili- 
gently for long hours. With assistance of 
favorable weather farms have produced 
abundantly. Regardless of what happens, 
they will continue to produce to the limit of 
their endurance. If these young men are 
taken, production must drop. 

Cart R. SMITH, 
Commissioner, Maine 
Department of Agriculture. 





FEBRUARY 5 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
minutes ago the House very kindly 
granted me permission to speak on to- 
morrow after the pending special orders. 
It has been suggested by the majority 
leader that I change my request to either 
today, tomorrow, or Wednesday in order 
to conform with previous commitments 
already entered into. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman may proceed for 30 min- 
utes either today, tomorrow, or next day. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after disposition 
of matters on the Speaker’s desk and at 
the conclusion of any special orders on 
either today, tomorrow, or Wednesday I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in,the Recorp injtwo instances, 
in one to include a resolution adopted by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion in January and in the other to in- 
clude an article on the subject of old-age 
assistance and social security. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the REcorp 
and to include a letter dealing with the 
question of farm boys. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


STATES’ RIGHTS VERSUS C, I. O.-P. A. C. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a statement made 
by the President of the United States in 
1930, when he was Governor of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, while he was 
Governor of New York State, in 1930, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt lucidly and 
almost prophetically explained the rea- 
sons which are now causing State legis- 
lators to memorialize Congress to pro- 
tect the independence of the States: 

Now, to bring about government by 
obligarchy masquerading as democracy, it is 
fundamentally essential that practically all 
authority and control be centralized in our 
National Government. The individual sov- 
ereignty of our States must first be destroyed, 
except in mere minor matters of legislation. 
We are safe from the danger of any such 
departure from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the indi- 
vidual home rule of the States is scrupulously 
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preserved and fought for whenever they 
seem in danger. 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT. 
Has Mr. Roosevelt forgotten all of his 
promises of 1930-32? Why? Oh, why? 
Unless we as citizens of this country 
remember that the States have certain 


rights and that the people in those States | 


have certain rights, we will be taken over 
by the C. I. O.-P. A. C., and if you permit 
the C. I. O.-P. A. C. to take hold of this 
Government in the way that they are 
doing at present, by action of the New 
Deal through Executive orders and 
bureaucrats it is going to be a sad day for 
American liberty and American inde- 
pendence. Wake up people of the United 
States and watch for all un-American 
moves by P. A. C. and other radical 
groups or you will have to clear all with 
Sidney. The New Deal does its clearing 
through him. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle from the Advertiser Review. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include a 
statement from the Missouri Farmers 
Association on T. V. A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include a news article 
and my comments thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday 
next, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 20 
minutes on the subject of Lincoln and 
his wife. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp and 
include two speeches—one by myself and 
one by Senator AIKEN, of Vermont. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next, at the conclusion of 
the legislative program of the day and 
following any special orders heretofore 





entered, I may be permitted to address 

the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia? 

There was no objection. 

W. P. B. NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR CONFU- 
SION IN SHUT-DOWN OF WAR PLANTS 
IN DETROIT AREA BECAUSE OF NATU- 
RAL-GAS SITUATION 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks in the REcorp at this point 
relative to 100 war plants being shut 
down in the Detroit area because of the 
gas shortage brought on by diversion of 
gas to Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday evening of last week the House 
passed and sent to the Senate the so- 
called work-or-jail bill, which would 
bring every man between 18 and 45 years 
of age into some phase of the war effort. 

At 4 that afternoon the War Produc- 
tion Board here in Washington issued 
an order to curtail the supply of natu- 
ral gas. Among the areas affected was 
Detroit, the arsenal of democracy, in 
which there are more than 100 war 
plants. Telegrams were sent to the Pan 
Handle Pipe Line at 5 p. m., which sup- 
plies its subsidiary, the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. in Detroit. The Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co. went to sleep 
at the switch; in fact, they slept on the 
order all night, instead of making it pub- 
lic on its receipt. The next morning, 
that is, Friday morning, February 2, 
they began to curtail some of the con- 
sumers around 10 a. m., and later in the 
day other consumers and in the after- 
noon notified the war plants. As a re- 
sult a dozen or more plants were made 
idle and approximately 50,000 workers 
were sent home. If the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co. had made the order 
public upon its receipt, the confusion 
could have been averted because if the 
residential sections and other users had 
known about it, they could have cur- 
tailed the use of gas and thereby mate- 
rially assisted in preventing the reduc- 
tion of the pressure. 

The Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
and certain of the newspapers have made 
it appear that the shut-down in Detroit 
was caused entirely by the bungling of 
orders from the War Production Board 
here in Washington. That is not the 
case. According to information given to 
me by Mr. Alexander Macomber, Director 
of the Gas Division, Office of War Utili- 
ties, War Production Board, if the Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co. had taken im- 
mediate action on the order telegraphed 
from Washington much of the confusion 
could have been averted. In fact, it is 
altogether probable that there would 
have been sufficient gas for the war 
plants to operate during the 6 or 8 hours 
that the gas was cut off, and untold 
thousands of man-hours in our war 
effort would not have been wasted. 

Incidentally, the shortage of gas in the 
Detroit area was not caused altogether 
by the use of natural gas in that area 
but by diversion of a large quantity of 


gas to Ohio in order to take care of a 
very critical situation in that State, and 
just as soon as the emergency is over the 
gas will again be made available to the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. It is 
significant that almost simultaneously 
with diversion of gas to Ohio the Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co. issued a state- 
ment to the effect that the emergency 
emphasized the importance of the con- 
summation of their plan for building an 
independent $70,000,000 pipe line. 

This new pipe line is of vital interest 
to consumers of natural gas in the De- 
troit area, and the Common Council of 
the City of Detroit on February 2 ordered 
that a public hearing be held on February 
9 to disclose “the true reasons behind the 
movement.” This action of the common 
council was taken after its corporation 
counsel pointed out that “in view of the 
evidence surrounding the introduction of 
natural gas to this area, the matter of 
the proposed new pipe line is of great 
importance to the city and the rate 
payers.” 

My Detroit office telephoned me this 
morning to inform me that an early edi- 
tion of the Detroit papers carried this 
headline “Utility giants to move for city 
gas control; $70,000,000 pipe-line plan to 
be aired.” 

In other words, the giant utilities cor- 
porations are taking advantage of the 
present emergency to put over their 
$70,000,000 pipe-line plan. 

For some time I have been making an 
exhaustive study of the natural-gas sit- 
uation in the Detroit area and the ex- 
orbitant rates paid by the rate payers 
there in comparison to what is paid in 
other areas. Asa result, lam convinced 
that the provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act have been vio- 
lated, and I have brought this matter to 
the attention of the Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. I 
also introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the last Congress and again 
in this Congress a resolution asking in- 
vestigation of these matters. My reso- 
lution of this Congress, numbered House 
Resolution 18, is now pending before the 
Committee on Rules. If this resolution 
is approved by the committee and the 
House, it would authorize the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to go into the whole matter. 
I shall have more to say about the 
natural-gas situation in the Detroit and 
neighboring areas at a later date, as well 
as my resolution, House Resolution 18 of 
this Congress. 


PHILIPPINES VICTORY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are thrilled today with the 
accomplishments of General MacArthur 
and our brave soldiers in the Philippines. 
I think we would be derelict if we did not 
take some official notice of what they 
have done there, especially within the 
last 24 hours. They have now retaken 
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Manila, as General MicArthur told them 
we would do. He told them he was com- 
ing back. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Speaker be authorized to send to General 
MacArthur and his brave men a telegram 
of congratulations to let them know that 
we are not overlooking the great things 
they are doing to save this great Republic 
acainst the most vicious enemy the white 
man’s civilization has ever known. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
inaiks in the RecorD and include a 
dramatic statement appearing in the 
Washington Post of this morning made 
by Father Dugan, who was one of the 
prisoners recently rescued on the island 
of Luzon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
further ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Peril to Education.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 626) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
preceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after “facilities”, insert “in- 
cluding housing for civilian employees.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “$1,500,549,500” 
and insert “$1,500,539,500.”’ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
passed the bill with the total amount in- 
correctly shown as $1,500,549,500. The 
correct total is shown in the Senate 


amendment, $1,500,539,500. This is 
merely a mathematical error. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 


There is another amendment having to 
do with housing, however. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. The break-down 
of the amount carried in the House bill 
shows a provision for miscellaneous 
structures and facilities of $41,265,000. I 
am advised by Admiral Moreell, of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, that he 
wants the language of the bill to read 
“including housing for civilian employ- 
ees,” and these words were inserted in 
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the Senate. The reason is that there 
may be certain instances where it will be 
necessary to construct some houses for 
civilian employees of the Navy Depart- 
ment when the National Housing Agency 
cannot doit. These projects are usually 
small emergency projects of vital impor- 
tance to the Navy. At this time he has 
no specific projects of that character in 
mind, but instead of coming back later 
with a request for a specific authoriza- 
tion for such projects, he asks for it now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Has 
the gentleman’s committee previously 
had jurisdiction over housing? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. This is all for 
naval work. This is in navy yards and 
naval establishments. It concerns noth- 
ing but naval activities. 

Mr. RICH. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman spoke 
of a change in figures. I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the statement 
of February 1 of the Federal Treasury, 
showing that we are now $233,776,000,000 
in debt. The gentleman has asked for a 
general order for housing although there 
is nothing specific for which they want 
to use this housing. 

We ought to be careful not to grant 
anybody any power to build more houses 
unless we know they are absolutely nec- 
essary for this reason. There are sev- 
eral places in Indiana where 4,000 to 
5,000 houses have been built and only 10 
percent of them are rented. There are 
a number of instances of that kind. We 
could have a list of them published in the 
ReEcorD, but you all know about them. 
An enormous waste of money has been 
indulged in by this Government in the 
last 3 or 4 years in building housing 
projects. I think this is a dangerous 
provision to put in this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
that every item in this bill has been veri- 
fied by Admiral King as necessary in the 
prosecution of the war. It is absolutely 
essential in certain areas to carry on the 
war activity to have housing for civilian 
personnel where none are available for 
them. If the zentleman wants to aid 
in the prosecution of the war so that we 
can ultimately reduce the great debt to 
which the gentleman has referred, then 
I hope he will not interpose any objec- 
tion to anything that will help bring 
about a speedy termination of the war 
and which is necessary in carrying out 
projects of this kind. 

Mr. RICH. Since this refers to the 
Navy, Iam not going to object, but if it 
had to do with the Army I would object. 

Mr. VINSON. I am grateful to the 
gentleman but his efforts toward econ- 
omy should be just as strict against the 
Navy as against the Army, 

Mr. RICH. Ido not know of any in- 
stances where the Navy has wasted 
money in this way but I do know of a lot 
of instances where the Army has done so. 

Mr. VINSON. We are trying to do a 
good job. There will be no waste in this 
item. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, does this 
measure give the Navy Department au- 
thority to construct housing within the 
continental limits of the United States? 
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Mr. VINSON. For the information of 
the House, may I read a memorandum 
from Admiral Moreell: 

In the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs on the public works 
authorization bill, H. R. 626, the Depart- 
ment recommended two amendments. 

The first amendment was the correction 
of an addition, the total figure being wrong 
by $10,000. 

The second amendment inserted under the 
title “Miscellaneous” the following words: 
“including housing for civilian employees.” 

The reason for this second amendment was 
that from time to time there arises a need 
for constructing housing for civilian em- 
ployees of the Navy Department when the 
National Housing Agency does not have 
funds to finance such construction. These 
projects are usually small emergency projects 
of vital importance to the Navy. 

Some time ago when one such project arose, 
the Judge Advocate General of the Navy ruled 
that we could not expend public-works funds 
for such housing when it is not located on a 
naval station, although we can expend pub- 
lic works funds for such housing “on sta- 
tion” when the housing is constructed as a 
part of a larger development such, for ex- 
ample, as an ammunition depot or hospital. 

In order to remove any doubt as to the 
legality of taking care of such emergency 
cases, the Department decided to request the 
insertion into the public works authoriza- 
tion bill of authority *o construct housing 
for civilian employees. It is not contem- 
plated that this authority will be resorted to 
except in an emergency and when the Na- 
tional Housing Agency does not have funds 
to take care of the situation. 


That gives the complete justification 
for this amendment to the bill. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In other words, 
this gives the Navy Department the au- 
thority to construct houses for civilians 
in this country? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say yes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
has stated that all of the funds men- 
tioned in this bill have already been ac- 
counted for by particularizing the items; 
is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct; with 
this limitation: Under the bill, these 
items can be varied up or down or abso- 
lutely wiped out completely and new 
items substituted in their place if it is 
necessary in the prosecution of the war. 
In other words, to put it before the House 
in this manner, the $1,500,000,000 is al- 
most a lump-sum appropriation. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. So that the Navy 
can use it for almost any construction 
it wants to including houses, in all of 
the ports in this country if they think it 
ls necessary? 

Mr. VINSON. If they think it is neces- 
sary in the prosecution of the war. If 
Admiral King thinks he needs an am- 
munition depot or hospital they should 
be built, and he is asking for that au- 
thority. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Could not the 
Navy Department go to one of the hous- 
ing authorities we have already estab- 
lished and ask them and do you not think 
the housing authorities would give the 
Navy Department priority for immediate 
construction of whatever housing was 
necessary? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman has 
heard the admiral’s statement. If it does 
not appear to the gentleman to be sound, 
of course, he has the right to object to it. 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man whether or not there is any break- 
down to indicate housing deficiencies 
that presently exist which give rise to 
this request? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; it is broken down 
under “Miscellaneous structures and fa- 
cilities.” It is broken down that way to 
the amount of $41,265,000. Under that 
broad language in all probability the 
houses could be constructed, but to clar- 
ify it and make it positive it includes, 
“Including houses for civilian employ- 
ees.” Now, if you were construing the 
words “Miscellaneous structures and 
facilities, $41,265,000" under a liberal 
interpretation, you would readily con- 
clude that houses for civilian employees 
could be constructed. It is not an in- 
crease in the amount of money at all. It 
dces not increase it by 10 cents. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man I have not studied it sufficiently to 
be able to advise him as to whether or 
not I would be able to come to that con- 
clusion. But I do want to understand it. 
Did the hearings before the gentleman’s 
committee break down that $47,000,000 
item to indicate a field of possible public 
housing that might be engaged in under 
this appropriation? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. KEEFE. How far do they expect 
to go in this field? 

Mr. VINSON. I would not say it is not 
broken down that way. But it was bro- 
ken down to show what they had in mind 
when the bill was presented with refer- 
ence to “Miscellaneous structures and fa- 
cilities.” They may be changed tomor- 
row. 

Mr. KEEFE. Just so that we can un- 
derstand it, then, we must rely on the 
good faith of the Navy Department in 
the expenditure of these funds on this 
particular item as being wholly neces- 
sary for the war effort? 

Mr. VINSON. Before any of the proj- 
ects are started by the Navy Department, 
they are required to clear each item 
through the committee so that we keep a 
close check on what is being done. 

Mr. KEEFE. Because we are giving 
them what appears, under the gentle- 
man’s statement, carte blanche author- 
ity to spend up to $1,500,000,000 if they 
so determine for public housing; is that 
not true? 

Mr. VINSON. No; they would not do 
that. As I said before, we scrutinize 
every item before they undertake con- 
struction. To date we in the committee 
have passed on a total of 3,000 items to 
see that they are essential for the war 
effort. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, they would not do 
it, but they could, according to the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, the emergency 
dces not justify that. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not assume that 
they would do it. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. 

Mr. KEEFE. But they could spend 
whatever amount the Navy decided 
ought to be spent for public housing, ad- 
jacent to Navy structures or establish- 
ments, for civilian employees? 
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Mr. VINSON. That is, for those who 
are engaged in the prosecution of the 
war. 

Mr. KEEFE. Who handles that hous- 
ing, the Navy Department? 

Mr. VINSON. The Navy Department. 

Mr. KEEFE. Are there any such proj- 
ects now in the country which the Navy 
has built out of these funds; that is, pub- 
lic housing projects? 

Mr. VINSON. My recollection is that 
at Norfolk they have a project known as 
the Ben Moreell project. If my recollec- 
tion is correct, that was built by the 
Navy. 

Mr. KEEFE. How are those projects 
handled as to rentals and so forth? 

Mr. VINSON. They are rented out, 
and up to date I think they are showing 
a substantial return. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I wonder if 
the chairman would tell us whether or 
not facilities are included in this hous- 
ing? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sure in all con- 
structions which the Navy makes out of 
these funds certain facilities such as ice 
boxes and refrigerators and gas stoves 
and things of that kind would be in- 
cluded, but I would not imagine that 
beds and bureaus or dressers would be 
included. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am afraid the 
term “facilities” will include sewer sys- 
tems and everything else. 

Mr. VINSON. I imagine. it includes 
sewer systems; that is a facility in the 
construction. It also includes land. 

Mr. McGREGOR. As I understood 
the gentleman’s statement this whole 
appropriation or authorization could be 
used for the constructior of houses, 
sewer systems, and even include school 
houses? 

Mr. VINSON. As I said, in presenting 
the bill, when it was first before the 
House, it is an authorization for $1,500,- 
000,000. The broad latitude given to 
the Navy Department almost makes it 
a lump sum appropriation subject, how- 
ever, to clearance through the com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, we itemized each 
of these items and unless some unfore- 
seen emergency arises, the funds will be 
used as indicated by the bill—so much for 
fleet training facilities and so forth. 

Mr. McGREGOR. How much for 
housing? 

Mr. VINSON. In the total amount, 
“Miscellaneous construction and facil- 
ities,’ nothing was said about housing. 

Mr. McGREGOR. But they might 
use the entire allocation? 

Mr.. VINSON. Of course they might, 
but of course, they are sensible men like 
the gentleman who is asking the ques- 
tion. They would not do it. We still 
maintain our check on how the Navy 
Department is using the appropriation 
for public-works projects. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the fact that they might use this 
entire authorization for the construc- 
tion of houses, sewers, and other facili- 
ties, I object. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 626, an 
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act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? [After a pause.} The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Mr. Vinson, Mr. Drewry, and 
Mr. Morr. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a news- 
paper editorial. 

The SPCAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a news- 
paper editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER... Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] is recognized for <0 
minutes. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rather anomalous and not so very well 
known, that the State Department is the 
only branch of our Government that 
need not render a report to Congress. 
Every other department is compelled to 
render at least annually reports to us. 
That failure to render a report to Con- 
gress has caused rather strange reper- 
cussions in our history. There has de- 
veloped because thereof a condition that 
our foreign affairs, for example, are a 
dark, murky, backstairs business, and 
that the sign “no admission” confronts 
not only Members of Congress but the 
public in general. There has developed 
an aura of secrecy about the State De- 
partment’s activities that now bodes ill. 
That secrecy stemmed from Alexander 
Hamilton, who you may remember in- 
sisted that treaty ratifications should he 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. He 
looked upon the Senate as a sort of privy 
council; that they would act in secrecy; 
that treaties were secret affairs. Ve 
know also that the Senate in its few ses- 
sions met and deliberated in secrecy, and 
there were no public sessions, but all of 
that has gone over the dam, thank good- 
ness. We know that a stunning blow 
was struck at secrecy by Wilson when he 
spoke of “open covenants openly arrived 
at.” Many blows have been struck since 
at this so-called secrecy, but more, in- 
deed, are necessary. For example, we 
have no questioning hour in this Cham- 
ber as they have in the House of Com- 
mons in Great Britain, and as required 
by the bill offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Kerauver]. We should 
have a questioning hour. That would 
break down the wall of secrecy. We are 
unable to discover policies, the rationale 
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of policies, and the results of policies in- 
augurated by the State Department. We 
are confronted with a fait accompli. 
We have little choice. Good or bad, we 
must accept the situation. But before 
announcement of the results, the ac- 
complished facts, all we can do in this 
Chamber is to guess and speculate, and 
at times raise doubts. We are compelled 
to get information from the grapevine, 
from enterprising commentators and 
columnists. We have no choice but to 
rely upon rumor and surmise and guesses, 
and unfortunately, distortions. We are 
not in the know. We ought to be in the 
know. The system, not the men who run 
the system, is at fault, and we in the 
Congress are not blameless in that re- 
gard, because of our complacency, be- 
cause of our indifference, because of our 
allowing such a system to endure so long. 

We are to blame because we permit, 
as it were, the functioning of a creaking, 
weather-beaten, one-horse shay, whereas 
we should have a modern streamlined au- 
tomobile. We often come to conclusions 
that may be unsound, even unfair, but 
what can we do as Representatives? We 
hit in the dark in the hope that the State 
Department will unfold; we raise a fuss 
in the hope of getting some enlighten- 
ment; we ring the beH, pound the door, 
sound the alarm, wake up the whole 
State Department in order to get some- 
times a few facts. Then, too, often in 
strict traditional manner, facts are told 
us, but they are often old facts, already 
known. What we are told are likely 
words emanating from the moth-eaten 
holes of an old parlor sofa. We do not 
get the real low-down, and that is what 
we are entitled to. 

We in the United States are no longer 
infants so far as foreign affairs are con- 
cerned. We have outgrown our diapers 
and even our rompers. We must be told 
the facts of life of foreign affairs. We 
shall not take merely the assurance of 
our Department of State; we shall not be 
mere little cocker spaniels wanting to be 
petted, and then be nice doggies. We 
must and we will know. And, Mr. 
Speaker, what I say here is in no way of- 
fered in personal affront or personal crit- 
icism of Mr. Stettinius or his assistant, 
Mr. Grew. They are very estimable gen- 
tlemen. They are endeavoring to do a 
good job. There are many others in the 
Department, distinguished administra- 
tors, splerfdid servants of you and me 
and the rest of the people of the United 
States, and I refer to men like Archibald 
MacLeish, Nelson Rockefeller, and the 
distinguished head of the Visa Division, 
Howard K. Travers. I cannot mention 
them all. I want to praise them, but at 
the same time I denounce the system. 
Mine is only a criticism of the system that 
we have allowed to develop. 

We must remove the barnacles of 
some of the silly precedents of secrecy 
and drain off the bilge water of dark and 
murky protocols of extreme conserva- 
tisms; otherwise our ship of state 
is headed for reefs and rocks. Remem- 
ber, unless we get rid of some of the flot- 
sam and jetsam of outworn conventions, 
Russia’s Foreign Office, realistic, alert, 
keen, with a determination to get what it 
wants when it wants it, come hell or 


high water, will beat our State Depart- 
ment in the international race. 

Take, for example, the punishment of 
the Axis war criminals. We bungled 
woefully the last time. None of the crim- 
inals, none of the Huns after the First 
World War were brought to the bar of 
justice. You may remember how Kaiser 
Wilhelm was permitted to suffer a con- 
venient exile as the Squire of Doorn, 
chopping wood. But the same pattern 
of bungling and ineptitude is being 
woven again. Shall we fail to punish the 
Huns the second time? The Lord for- 
bid. Oh, I recognize the same old diplo- 
matic squeamishness, the same old tender 
regard for diplomatic niceties on the part 
of the United War Crimes Commission, 
with no remonstrance from our own 
State Department. 

Take the Herbert C. Pell incident. He 
has been compelled to resign as our rep- 
resentative at London on the War Crimes 
Commission, although he did a good, 
courageous job and may be punished be- 
cause of his integrity of purpose. He 
may be punished because of that very 
courage, that very intrepidity that is his. 
The Department offered a rather lame 
excuse, when there was a squawk on the 
part of the public concerning Pell’s 
forced resignation, the lame excuse that 
we in this House failed to appropriate 
$30,000 for the maintenance of our rep- 
resentative in London at the War Crimes 
Commission. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, said that his commit- 
tee would have gladly recommended the 
appropriation had they been told by the 
State Department that the appropria- 
tion had been necessary; but the Ap- 
propriations Committee was led to be- 
lieve there were ample funds and there- 
fore there was no need for any addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from New 
York, chairman of the all-important For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. BLOOM. Would the gentleman 
mind putting in the history at this time 
with reference to what really happened 
to the $30,000, which was put in by the 
Senate and taken out at the request of 
the House? I say the House is to blame 
for the $30,000 not being appropriated. 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement, but I may say, coun- 
tering what he said, that the House nat- 
urally was working in the dark. The 
House was not properly informed and if 
it had been properly informed perhaps 
a different result would have occurred. 

Mr. BLOOM. A representative of the 
State Department appeared before the 
Appropriations Committee and explained 
the purpose of the $30,000, but it was not 
allowed to remain in the appropriation. 

Mr. CELLER. Was that not before 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
Senate? We did not pass upon it at all. 
Certainly if the State Department had 
made known its wishes, we would not 
have gainsaid it in the important mat- 
ter. But it did not make us aware of 
the need—the real need. However, the 
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gentleman is perfectly at liberty to make 
any statement he wishes concerning the 
situation. 

I respect his judgment. There are 
some who hope that the Russians wil) 
get to Berlin first. The Russians, it is 
said, know what they want when they 
want it. Soviet Russia refuses to line 
up, for example, with the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission, and 
rightly so. They will deal with war 
criminals in their own inimitable way, 
having established an investigatory and 
administrative body of their own. 

The United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission has been meeting for several 
years, but apparently has gotten no- 
where. Its machinery has been stalled 
by a lot of nonsensical legalistic mumbo- 
jumbo. It has labored and not even 
brought forth a mouse. 

Our State Department may or may 
not be culpable. It has, as far as is 
known, done little, however, to speed 
up the procedure of the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission. I suspect it 
shares the views of the British Foreign 
Office which wants apparently little or 
no action on the part of the United War 
Crimes Commission. 

The chairman of that Commission, Sir 
Cecil Hurst, wrote three letters to the 
British Foreign Office. The first, written 
last May, asked for the extension of the 
Commission’s power to try the Nazis for 
crimes egainst their own nationals; that 
is, for crimes against the Jews particu- 
larly. The reply came 4 months later 
from Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary which, in common parlance, said, 
“No soap.” I suppose Anthony Eden 
would have the Gestapo act as judge and 
jury to try the foul offenders of the 
laws of humanity. 

The chairman of the War Crimes 
Commission wrote a second letter asking 
for international courts to try the Axis 
jackals like Hitler, Himmler, Quisling, 
and the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem. An- 
thony Eden took 3 months to answer that 
one, and again it was “no soap.” This 
apparently would mean that Hitler and 
his gang cannot be tried by judicial proc- 
esses, and reveals the possibility that 
whatever punishment is meted out to 
these officers and officials may only be 
imposed, shall we say, as the result of 
caprices of political leaders of the United 
Nations. They could decree that the 
criminals be shot or hanged or, as in the 
case of the Kaiser, as I said before, sen- 
tenced to a comfortable exile. Or it 
might be that Herr Hitler and Herr 
Himmler and company will receive the 
Napoleon treatment. Napoleon was per- 
mitted to live in luxury in exile on the 
island of Elba. Such tender treatment 
for Hitler, the murderer of millions, 
would be fitting, would it not? Iam sure 
you want in that regard an “eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 

The excuse given by Mr. Eden for the 
delay in answering the letters is that 
there is no central body in the United 
Nations to which such problems can be 
forwarded, and that the British Foreign 
Office is the most convenient channel. 
It took a long while for Mr. Eden to come 
to such a watered conclusion, and all the 
while, though I hesitate and regret to 
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state this, we got very little comfort from 
our State Department. It took the Pell 
incident, however, to force it out of its 
lethargy. 

The third letter to the British Foreign 
Office was very properly a letter of resig- 
nation. Sir Cecil Hurst was so thor- 
oughly disgusted with the attitude of the 
British Foreign Office that he resigned. 

It is, therefore, on good ground that 
Russia resolutely refuses to join the Com- 
mission and snubs its conclusions. While 
the United States War Crimes Commis- 
sion has been talking and strictly fol- 
lowing diplomatic protocols, the Russians 
have been for more than a year conduct- 
ing trials and executions. The SS 
guardsmen and members of the Gestapo 
have been hung for mass murder, and 
military officers have been shot for using 
civilians as spearheads against advancing 
enemy troops. Concentration camp offi- 
cers have been hung for building crema- 
toria for the ruthless burning of inno- 
cent people. Russia refuses to postpone 
the trials until after the war is won. 
They would dare punish the Herrenvolk 
murderers now. To indicate her seri- 
ousness of purpose Russia appinted as 
chairman of her Commission on War 
Guilt a trade-union leader. Among its 
members are a brain surgeon, a his- 
torian, a distinguished writer, and a 
woman airplane pilot. No single diplo- 
mat is found on the Russian Commission 
for the punishing of war criminals. That 
is most significant. They know diplomats 
are too bound by the past. They want 
no one hog-tied. ‘When it comes to these 
Nazi monstrous war crimes—wholly un- 
precedented—precedents avail as naught. 

Mr. BLOOM. May I state to the gen- 
tleman that he ought to bring out the 
fact that the War Crimes Commission 
today is functioning, but functioning un- 
der the military. It is costing the Gov- 
ernment just as much to conduct this 
Commission; that is, the expenses of it, 
but the fact is that they wanted to get 
rid of Herbert Pell. Herbert Pell, as I 
understand, was willing to work for $l a 
year. The office today is in the hands of 
the military, and what they are doing 
over there nobody knows. 

Mr. CELLER. I amin thorough accord 
with the gentleman’s observations. Some 
of this mumbo-jumbo of the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission stems 
from its reluctance to set up interna- 
tional courts for the trial of Axis crimi- 
nals, 

How else can crimes which have no 
geographical frontiers be tried? How 
else can crimes be tried that have been 
committed in more than one country? 
Whick country will have jurisdiction? 
Who will have jurisdiction in cases where 
crimes against nationals of one country 
were committed in another, as happened 
in mass deportations? Is Germany to 
have jurisdiction of crimes against her 
own nationals, such as the crimes against 
minority populations, Catholics, Jews, 
and even Protestants? That is what 
happened last time with tragic results. 

In all this our own Government 
through our State Department is playing 
a rather feeble part. Herbert Pell, our 
representative on the Commission, has 
disagreed with the English point of view, 


but he has not been able to dominate the 
proceedings. Yes, as I said before, he 
has expressed himself in a courageous 
manner. But why was he given the 
gate? Of course, his views must have 
displeased some of those in the British 
Foreign Office, and they have likely de- 
manded his return to this country. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. PATRICK. This is exceedingly 
important to the Congress of the United 
States. Has the gentleman determined 
the position of our popular and able Sec- 
retary of State on this very sincere mat- 
ter? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what 
Mr. Stettinius’ personal views are. I 
have great confidence in him. 

Mr. PATRICK. But does not the gen- 
tleman believe his views are exceedingly 
important, considering the post he oc- 
cuvies? 

Mr. CELLER. Ido. I hate to think 
he does not know what is going on 
around and about him, It may be that 
the proper picture is not properly pre- 
sented to him. It may  e that my feeble 
remarks here this afternoon may needle 
even Mr. Stettinius into action that 
would win our approval. I do not know. 
The head of the State Department has 
an immense job and he cannot know 
everything that is going on around and 
about him. I hope the gentleman’s 
question and‘my reply and what has 
been said here this afternoon will be 
helpful in the situation. 

The expression of American sentiment 
in regard to trial and punishment of 
Axis war criminals must be made more 
articulate in London. We want these 
war criminals tried expeditiously and 
punished without any squeamishness, 
without any tender regard for legal pre- 
cision and niceties. Pell can help in 
that regard. This is a war without 
precedent. The atrocities committed by 
the Axis beasts outrival the acts of Atilla 
the Hun and Genghis Khan. We have 
never witnessed before anything as hor- 
rendous. Therefore, new laws must be 
applied, new remedies discovered. To 
raise the question that punishment im- 
posed through new law might be in the 
nature of an ex post facto law is too 
silly for words. 

It would be tragic to repeat the in- 
ternational wink of the eye into which 
the trial and punishment of war crim- 
inals resolved itself after the First World 
War. Two and a half years of bargain- 
ing, legal pettifogging, and wire pulling 
among the royal families of Europe re- 
sulted in the trials being held by the 
German high court at Leipzig. It would 
be farcical did we not feel its horrible 
repercussions today. A list of 900 cul- 
prits was whittled down to 12. Yes, of 
the 900, 12 only were tried. Six were 
acquitted. Two naval lieutenants re- 
ceived 4-year sentences and the other 4 
received sentences of 6 months in jail. 
The 2 naval lieutenants who had been 
sentenced to 4 years in jail contrived 
to escape. That was the sum and sub- 
stance of the attempt at international 
justice—6 months in jail for 4 underling 
culprits. 


It shall never happen again. The 
American people will not remain com- 
placent. Less than a month ago the 
Nazis disarmed and captured American 
soldiers. Many were murdered in cold 
blood. Such savagery on the part of 
Officials is now well known. Those guilty 
must be hunted down and punished. 

General MacArthur has _ reentered 
Manila, but you remember when he left 
Manila he declared Manila an open city. 
However, the Japs disregarded the fact 
that he had made that declaration, and 
their airplanes flying low machine- 
gunned thousands of innocent men, 
women, and children, despite their 
knowledge that they were flagrantly 
violating the laws of nations and the 
Geneva Conventions. Those Jap beasts 
must be punished. Thos. beasts will not 
be punished if we continue our present 
process of legal coddling and nursing. 
I believe our State Department must 
revise its entire thinking on the subject. 
The public want action, definite, positive 
action, and they want Pell returned be- 
cause they like his forthrightness. Pell 
should, indeed, be reinstated. 

I repeat what I have said and will con- 
tinue to say it in all kindliness. I speak 
more in sorrow than in anger. 

In order to remedy this situation I 
have this day offered a joint resolution 
requesting the President to create a com- 
mission to operate with the United Na- 
tions War Crimes Commission, or any 
other agency of the United Nations, in 
the preparation of definite plans for the 
punishment of war criminals. 

The consideration ana passage of this 
joint resolution by the Congress will be a 
definite expression of the American peo- 
ple that it wants action, and quick action, 
in the running down and the punishing 
of these Axis brutes. 

I have faith in Mr. Stettinius and Mr. 
Grew and most of their staff, but, unfor- 
tunately, they now place me and many 
others in a position where I cannot re- 
frain from offering criticism. They 
have, in fact, made it most difficult for 
my unfortunate brethren in Europe who 
are victims of the continuous persecu- 
tion and mass murder under Hitler to 
have realized their dream of a home- 
land in Palestine. 

Be it remembered that President 
Roosevelt and his recent political op- 
ponent, Governor Dewey, as well as some 
400 Senators and Representatives, all 
pledged aid in the creation of a national 
homeland for Jews in Palestine and also 
pledged that the United States would 
use its good offices to abrogate the in- 
famous Malcolm MacDonald white pa- 
per that slams with a bang the gates of 
Palestine against Jewish immigration. 
Both Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms called for the same laudable ef- 
fort. 

Are we to understand that the State 
Department is now sabotaging the set- 
ting up of this homeland and that it is 
seeking the prevention of the ordinary 
developing of Palestine by reasonable 
periodic inflow of Jews fleeing the Nazi 
scourge. Charges are made in some 
quarters that the State Department in 
its consistent retarding attitude toward 
Palestine is exhibiting a rather uncom- 
prehending policy, that it is unduly 
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swayed by the British Colonial Office 
which waves the alleged flag of Arab 
unrest. 

Another upsetting act of the State De- 
partment—again I say this respect- 
fully—is its recent appointment of Mr. 
Wallace Murray, formerly head of its 
Near East Division, to be our Ambas- 
sador to Iran. This is the same Mr, 
Murray who for years in his Official 
capacity went out of his way to discour- 
age the development of Palestine as a 
national homeland for the Jews and 
to defer its utilization as a haven for 
refugee Jews. Undoubtedly, Mr. Mur- 
ray in Iran will cooperate with much 
enthusiasm with Arab opponents in Pal- 
estine, just as he has been in the past 
few years their most alert friend in Gov- 
ernment service in the United States. 

This is the same Mr. Murray who had 
the temerity to tell me personally that 
the aforesaid MacDonald white paper, 
excluding Jewish immigration into Pales- 
tine save by the will of an Arab majority 
was not a violation of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Treaty of 1924, despite the fact that 
this treaty specifically states there could 
be no discrimination as to immigration 
into Palestine on the grounds of race or 
religion. 

In addition to Mr. Murray, the Depart- 
ment now is contemplating the appoint- 
ment of Col. Harold Hoskins as Director 
of American Economic Operations and 
Minister to Middle East to succeed Dean 
James M. Landis, of Harvard Law School 
who resigned because he could not stom- 
ach the flagrant disregard by Britain of 
fundamental human rights in the Middle 
East. 

This is the same Harold Hoskins who 
as a long-time champion for the Arabs 
only last spring circulated among Sena- 
tors an alleged confidential and re- 
stricted report which he himself wrote 
forecasting dire disaster for additional 
homeless and persecuted Jews who found 
asylum from Hitler in Palestine. Hos- 
kins circulated this erroneous report, I 
am informed, among Senators by and 
with the consent of the State Depart- 
ment. I hope I am misinformed. The 
Department should offer a disclaimer if 
my information is false. 

He was born in Beirut and has lived 
many yearsin the Levant. He has taken 
on too much of the color of his Arab sur- 
roundings. He would, as successor to 
Landis, be compelled to settle many deli- 
cate questions involving Arab and Jew. 
He is an avowed Arabphile. Jews could 
not possibly obtain a square deal from 
such a one as he, 

All this, despite the fact that since the 
beginning of the war, Palestine, through 
the loyalty of its Jewish population was 
the foremost source of supplies for Gen- 
eral Montgomery’s harrassed troops at a 
time when the German General Rommel 
had pushed the Allies back almost to the 
waters of the Suez. During all this pe- 
riod, the Arabs of the Middle East were 
watching which way to jump. 

Meanwhile, many of the Arabs in high 
authority were stooges of the Germans. 
Today, Palestine is continuing to make 
everything from marmalade to munitions 
for us and our allies, and is cooperating 
more energetically with our war effort in 


the Middle East. In addition, the united 
population of Palestine has entered into 
the war effort, either as soldiers or fac- 
tory workers. 

Colonel Hoskins has never raised his 
voice or a finger to help the Jews. On 
the contrary, he has been most dispar- 
aging of the Jews in Palestine. To whom, 
is he persona grata? Under no circum- 
stances should he be sent to the Middle 
East. His appointment will be the source 
of greatest friction. His machinations 
with the Arabs will develop greatest hos- 
tility among the Jews. His intense Arab 
bias and his well-known hostility to Pal- 
estine ‘as a national homeland for the 
Jews should make the State Department 
hesitate and bethink itself before ap- 
pointing him. 

Of course, the Arabs will welcome him 
@s an excellent counterpart to Mr. Mur- 
ray in Iran. 

The Department has given the Jews 2 
solar plexus blow with its demand for 
deferment of consideration of the Pal- 
estine resolution. It gave the Jews a 
left to the jaw with the Murray appoint- 
ment. Now, it would follow up with an- 
other blow by the selection of Hoskins. 

I am quite sure that President Roose- 
velt is unaware of the implications at- 
tendant upon such an appointment. 
Surely the President who has so long 
been devoted to Palestine as a Jewish 
national homeland would not permit, if 
he Knew it, the designation of a man like 
Hoskins as successor to Jim Landis. 

Assuredly, the members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in particu- 
lar and the Senate in general should 
carefully ccrutinize this appointment of 
Hoskins as well as that of Murray. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an article from the Hart- 
ford Courant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous oider of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Patrick] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE HOUSING SITUATION IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. PATRICK: Mr. Speaker, I regret 
as much as anybody here that it is nec- 
essary to consume time of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress discussing the subject 
that I have to discuss this afternoon. 
That is, housing conditions in Washing- 
ton as affecting Congressmen and their 
staffs. 

A personal experience brought this 
about. I lived at a hotel in the city of 
Washingion for 5 years. I sought at the 
beginning of this Congress to obtain the 
same quarters which in 1941 and 1942 
I had occupied for $125 per month. Now, 
I was asked to pay $250 a month for these 
same quarters, with a little cut off of 
one corner. 

That obtains all over the city of Wash- 
ington, I later found. That exists, not- 
withstanding the rule that rents were to 
have been frozen at the 1941 figure. The 
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people who occupy those quarters I haq 
are paying $250 a month, and the au- 
thorities ere doing nothing about it. | 
discussed it with the authorities, and 
they inferentially admitted it is true. 
That is no more serious in the case of 
Congressmen than anybody else, except 
for the tact that the Congressmen are 
here to represent the people over th: 
country. They are expected to get to 
work at the people’s business on arrival. 

H. R. 68 is a resolution introduced hy 
me on the 9th of January, this session, 
asking authorization for a study of hous- 
ing shortage and rent-control violations 
in the District of Columbia. The purpose 
of the resolution was to determine the 
facts and to make way for needed legis- 
lation as relating to Congressmen, Sena- 
tors, and their help. Two informal and 
unofficial meetings followed which 
sprang cut of the situation itself, almost 
of their own accord, and an abundance 
of facts brought to light from those 
meetings, and from the need shown it 
has caused me to obtain the privilege of 
speaking for 10 minutes, 

House Joint Resolution 59 is a joint 
resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SaBatH], on January 6, 
this session, asking that the National 
Housing Administration be given author- 
ization to cause to be constructed as 
expeditiously as possible within a reason- 
able distance from the Capitol, two 
apartment buildings providing suitable 
quarters which will be available to Mem- 
bers of Congress. My name has become 
connected with this and I have had 
applications from about 50 Senators and 
Congressmen, thinking that I was 
already in position to offer them some 
help. These range from a Congressman 
from West Virginia before the first meet- 
ing to the chairman of a committee, a 
gentleman from Texas, who wishes an 
apartment of two rooms. It came just a 
few moments ago. 

It is my individual belief that this bill 
should include secretarial help also. All 
this should have been attended to inci- 
dentally years ago. 

We expect much help from the Repub- 
licans on this bill because they tell us 
they expect to come here in considerable 
numbers 2 years hence. How are they 
going to find places to live? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I notice 
in the press that a certain real-estate 
building firm here has made a proposal 
to the gentleman, 

M.. PATRICK. Oh,I read that. I re- 
gret they picked out that isolated in- 
stance. Ido not know why a representa- 
tive of the press selected that particular 
firm, because at least 25 have approached 
us. However, the press selected one 
building firm. Why they ignored others 
I do not know. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
point I wanted to bring out is that there 
seems to be a little sympathetic consid- 
eration shown by the real-estate interests 
here to try to do something for ths Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. PATRICK. True. The real-estate 
interests here seem eager to do right 
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about this. The other day we had merely 
a little informal meeting which one 
paper set out as a regular meeting— 
last Friday it was. We did not expect 
to have that meeting but one paper car- 
ried that as our meeting date sc we tried 
to accommodate those that came. The 
press carried that meeting, one paper in 
particular, the Scripps-Howard paper, 
the News—and the News reporter was 
there at the meeting; carried it as a 
major meeting. But, as I said, the re- 
porter was there and heard us state that 
it was not. Despite that fact the re- 
porter sent out the story I have stated. 

Under present law Members of Con- 
gress may not rent property owned by 
the Federal Government. If it is neces- 
sary for this principle to remain the law 
some way should be provided for mere 
Congressmen and their help to find 
homes on property not owned by the 
Government. All doors should not be 
closed in their faces. It does not serve 
the interests of the country as a whole 
or specially affected districts in particu- 
lar to elect lawmakers to come to Wash- 
ington only to have them spend weeks 
and weeks running around hunting a 
place to live. 

There are 31 Congressmen and Sen- 
ators in Washington right now trying to 
secure living quarters, and a greater 
number of secretaries, clerks, and other 
employees in a similar fix. Certainly the 
people of the United States who elect 
their Representatives to come to the 
Capital should expect the situation to be 
such that their Representatives can 
promptly get to work. 

Surely there was never more work cast 
before them. What could more tend to- 
ward skimpy or unfruitful legislation 
than to have one come to Washington to 
do his district’s work ane his country’s 
work and be forced to spend his days— 
and nights, incidentally—looking for a 
place for his wife and children to lay 
their heads at night? 

Congressmen in the House are elected 
every 2 years. New Members come in 
fresh from the people and bring to this 
body the newest public thought. It is 
these new Members who are so hard hit. 
Instead of having a chance to bring for- 
ward what new they may have to offer 
their energies must be devoted to looking 
for quarters. One Congressman said to 
me, “Even the pigeons in Washington 
seem to find places to roost at night.” 

The Sabath bill stipulates a cost not to 
exceed $3,000,000. Also, the Sabath bill 
places the management, care, and main- 
tenance of the proposed two apartments 
under the Architect of the Capitol. To- 
day at 3 p. m. we meet at 413 Old House 
Office Building to begin the draft of a new 
bill supplanting H. R. 59. It appears 
probable that the management, care, and 
maintenance clause will be changed since 
it may better serve to have persons re- 
moved from Government employment 
handle this part of the housing service. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I am quite sure that 
gentleman has already pointed out, but 
if he has not I hope he will make it 


absolutely clear and certain to the 
American people that Members of Con- 
gress will pay for their quarters, that 
this project will be self-liquidating and 
not 1 cent will come from the taxpayers. 

Mr. PATRICK. That is absolutely 
true and I thank the gentleman for that 
timely contribution. I have not men- 
tioned that, but I will do so later. 

The purpose to be sought is merely 
adequate housing for Congressmen, 
Senators, and their staffs. This will run 
from a bachelor Congressman to Sena- 
tors with large families, from one or two 
rooms to four rooms, and possibly a five- 
room apartment or two. It is also sug- 
gested that page boys should also be 
provided for since they are away from 
home and temporarily orphaned for sev- 
eral hours each day. The rooms should 
be simple in type and should rent for 
from $60 to $125 per month with a few 
necessarily running into a slightly higher 
figure, and they should be paid for just 
as anybody else would pay for similar 
places of abode. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I would 
like to ask the genleman in connection 
with the last sentence stated there, does 
his bill contemplate having a uniform 
group of apartments or would they vary 
in size and number of rooms? 

Mr. PATRICK. They would, and 
that is the reason 1 made that statement. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. So far 
as Iam personally concerned, that is not 
a problem which affects me because I 
own my own home, but I want the gentle- 
man to know it is a splendid idea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There 
are three or four other special orders 
that have already been granted. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and, of course, 
I shall not—it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman should not make the request, in 
view of the fact there are three or four 
other Members here waiting. However, 
I will leave it to his good judgment, and 
I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be necessary to ask for a special commit- 
tee so as to have hearings. This will be 
known only after those of us now draft- 
ing the Sabath bill substitute shall have 
done all we can to bring it to form. 
Meanwhile, the response has been far 
beyond that expected, not only from the 
lawmakers and their help but from peo- 
ple all over the District of Columbia. I 
will have more to report to this body fol- 
lowing our 3 o’clock meeting this aft- 
ernoon, and I invite the gentlemen who 
have asked questions to join us and help 
draft a bill, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes at the conclusion of the 
other special orders today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was on objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include a round-table dis- 
cussion on American Forum of the Air 
program last Tuesday night, in which 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
May], the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SPaRKMAN], the gentleman from 
California |[Mr. HoLiFIeLD], and myself 
participated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include two editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include a letter from the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau of Michigan 
to the man at the head of the selective- 
service activities in that State. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida |[Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


ARMS FOR THE MEN OF FRANCE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, France 
seeks arms for her fighting men. This 
is a matter of more than casual interest 
to the people of the United States. It 
is of paramount interest, for each new 
French division in the field helps to re- 
duce the strain on American manpower. 
During the occupation France was 
stripped of military material by the Ger- 
mans. Consequently, she must look to 
her allies for the muscles and sinews of 
war. She has hundreds of thousands of 
men available for service, but to this 
date the Allied High Command has au- 
thorized arms and equipment for but few 
new French divisions. 

The French Consultative Assembly in 
recent session passed a resolution urging 
its government to mobilize all available 
manpower for the fighting forces, under- 
lining what is the chief preoccupation 
of all Frenchmen today—that France 
would be represented at full strength on 
the battlefield. The military outlook is 
changing rapidly, but who can say that 
there is not still time for the French to 
develop and exert their military poten- 
tialities to an extent that will make them 
an important factor in the final issue. 
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The French Government, eager to take 
a larger military and industrial role in 
the war, has emphasized that they must 
import 6,000,000 tons of supplies in the 
first 6 months of 1945 to enable the 
French people to play their full part in 
the final drive against the Germans. In 
the utilization of shipping it is to me 
significant that it requires less shipping 
to provide arms and equipment for the 
French than to send across the Atlantic 
the equivalent number of fresh Ameri- 
can troops. It follows that the Ameri- 
can manpower thus replaced by French 
troops can be used more efficiently at 
home for increased war production, I 
would also like to point out that the 
French tell me their mills are not in use, 
but that the machinery is in working 
condition, and that they have the 
trained manpower—many, many thou- 
sands of them now idle—with which to 
manufacture uniforms and other equip- 
ment for the French and for the allies 
of France if textiles and other materials 
are provided. This information I have 
emphasized again and again to our offi- 
cialis and am glad to note that an agree- 
ment has been reached in the past few 
days whereby American raw materials 
are to be shipped to France for proc- 
essing. I regret to say that it is my un- 
derstanding that the quantities involved 
are not large, but the step taken is a sig- 
nificant and a proper one. 

The French First Army, now fighting 
on the western front, is not a large force, 
yet it contains the greater part of the 
French forces now available for combat 
service. The sterling qualities and the 
achievements of this force will not be 
questioned. The French Government 
has informed Washington and London 
that it is now ready to double the num- 
ber of French divisions in the west, and 
they have asked for the necessary mili- 
tary equipment. One ciass of French- 
men, the class of 1943, or men born in 
1923, has been cailed up for induction 
in January and early February. An- 
other class is scheduled to be called in 
the spring or summer. Each of these 
classes, I am informed, comprises about 
200,000 men. 

France is now providing material as- 
sistance to the Allies under great dif- 
ficulties. In view of her limited facili- 
ties, it will not be easy for a wide-scale 
training program to be undertaken, but 
if she is left to her own resources to 
rearm, she cannot do so until long and 
costly months have passed, months that 
would seem doubly long as we wait for 
victory and doubly costly as we scan the 
mounting list of American casualties. 

I shall comment briefly on the condi- 
tions within France. As a base for Al- 
lied operations, France is furnishing not 
only military but economic assistance 
to our people. Seventy-five thousand 
French civilians—the equivalent of five 
normal divisions—are working for the 
United States Army communications 
zone, it is said. 

In addition to the men now on the 
job, more than 100,000 French civilians 
have registered with the United States 
Army for work. 

Our officials pay high tribute to the 
skill and willingness of this voluntary 
labor force. They perform every type of 
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military task from stevedoring to typing. 
The workers are paid by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

There have been few significant work 
stoppages, in spite of the hardships which 
laborers have faced in many cases. 

I have been informed that France is 
giving more than she is receiving on 
lease-lend. Her coal mines are produc- 
ing most of the coal for Allied supply 
routes in the west, and her own people 
are living in unheated buildings. 

It is well to consider the French report 
on the effects of liberation and of Ger- 
man occupation. On the transportation 
system the damage was so great and the 
demands of the military are increasing 
to such an extent that the country is 
again virtually divided into two zones, 
with insufficient transport to move any 
goods for civilians from north to south 
or vice versa. 

In addition to the total destruction of 
200,000 buildings and serious damage to 
800,000 more, the report states that only 
about half of France’s 16,060 locomotives 
can be used or repaired, and that half 
of her rolling stock has disappeared, and 
the other half is badly worn. Only 
about 125,000 of France’s pre-war total 
of one and one-half million trucks were 
left in the Nation by the Germans, and 
most of these are 10 to 12 years old. Out 
of 19 large freight yards on the French 
railway system, all but 4 were knocked 
out in the preliberation bombings and 
many of the key bridges were destroyed. 

Obviously, there are difficulties in the 
way of material participation by the 
French, but let us consider the whole 
story. France has manpower, hundreds 
of thousands of fresh youths eager for 
revenge for long years of occupation. 
She has that great reserve of young men 
of 18 to 24 who came into manhood un- 
der the German yoke and who clamor 
for the right to wear their country’s 
uniform in battle. She has trained men 
by the hundreds of thousands who were 
a part of the old French Army and who 
can be recalled to the colors. She has 
officers who carried on the fight when 
and where they could, and who are ready 
to train anew army. She has the under- 
ground whose members gave the Ger- 
mans no rest throughout their occupa- 
tion. France has greater reserves of un- 
used manpower than any other Allied 
Nation today. . 

There are those who have said that 
the difficulties of training and equipping 
the French are too great for it tu be un- 
dertaken on a large scale. For each of 
these, I have heard other authorities 
say that these difficulties are but little 
greater than those of training and 
equipping Americans and transporting 
them across an ocean. There are those 
who will point to the language difficulties 
in coordination of command, and of the 
technical training problems which go 
with modern equipment. On the fight- 
ing fronts in this war there are now 
Americans, Brazilians, British, Czechs, 
Poles, Russians, Belgians, Dutch, French, 
Chinese, and still others. They have 
gotten along very well. The technical 
phases of training are always slow, re- 
gardless of nationality. 

Official spokesmen tell us that replace- 
ments are needed instead of armies, It 
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is difficult to comprehend an inference 
that new armies will not add greater 
weight to the forces against Germany 
and hasten her collapse. I believe that 
we are capable, not only of providing re. 
placements for our own armies, but that 
we can also arm the men of France. The 
end of the war may not be so near but 
that they will be needed. 

We Americans are not in the habit of 
allowing difficulties to stop us. France 
today offers a great source, the only 
great source, of willing manpower which 
is not being utilized to full advantage for 
the Allied cause. I do not think that 
people of America will take kindly to 
the philosophy that we must send more 
American youths to the front because it 
is too difficult to train and equip the 
French. France, our friend and our ally 
on many an historic field, begs for a 
chance to place its legions at the side of 
our own fighting men. 

I say again—I emphasize this fact— 
a million fighting French are waiting to 
take their places on the front lines be- 
side the men of America. Their pres- 
ence on the front will lighten the load 
of our own people. The sanction of 
American officialdom plus the ingenuity 
of American enterprise can place them 


there. It is too great a challenge to 
ignore. 
The SPEAKER. Under a previous 


order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Vooruts] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


THE DOLLAR-A-YEAR PROBLEM 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, recognizing as I do the genuine 
service which some dollar-a-year men 
have rendered to our country in this war 
period, I am nonetheless convinced that 
this system is wrong in principle, and 
have therefore reintroduced my bill to 
forbid the employment by the Gov- 
ernment of policy-making officials on 
a dollar-a-year basis. Unfortunately, 
there are some examples of men who 
have taken Government jobs on a dollar- 
a-year basis only to quit them in the very 
middle of the war, and who apparently 
have gained private advantages as a re- 
sult of their opportunity to guide Govern- 
ment policy. 

One of the best war programs that the 
War Production Board has carried on has 
been the war production drive through 
which the formation of labor-manage- 
ment production committees has been 
sponsored in some 5,000 critical indus- 
trial plants. Joint labor and manage- 
ment committees have been set up and 
have over and over again proven their 
great value. This work ought to be con- 
tinued and yet in announcing his retire- 
ment from the War Production Board 
as of January 1, 1945, Mr. T. K. Quinn, 
then still the head of the war produc- 
tion drive, announced in letters dated 
December 15 that the war production 
drive would soon terminate its activities 
and would be disbanded. But I have 
here a copy of the Labor and Manage- 
ment News, official publication of the 
W.P.B., for January 13, in which appears 
the following message from Mr. Krug: 
MESSAGE TO LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEBS 

Current developments in the European 
theater of war have proved the need for the 
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utmost effort in producing critical war ma- 
terials. 

To the more than 5,000 labor-management 
production committees, as well as to the 
War Production Board, these urgent needs 
present a challenge that must, and I know 
will, be met. 

Most committees hive done a splendid job 
of unifying the efforts of workers and man- 
agement to meet or exceed production sched- 
ules. Almost unbelievable records have been 
established by many committees in develop- 
ing new production methods and techniques 
through worker suggestions; in improving 
attendance and reducing labor turn-over; in 
improving quality and reducing rejects; in 
improving health and reducing accident 
rates; in short, in performing all cf the vari- 
ous functions for which they were estab- 
lished. 

It is my earnest wish that the work of the 
labor-management production committees 
be continued and where possible expanded, 
to insure the greatest possible use of man- 
power and machine production capacity. I 
urge that every committee review its pro- 
gram and accomplishments to determine and 
put into effect any further programs to ex- 
pand or improve its work. This is particu- 
larly essential in critical plants now behind 
schedule, or threatened with falling behind 
schedules. 

I also recommend the most serious con- 
sideration be given by management and labor 
to the establishment of labor-management 
production committees in critical war plants 
where they do not now exist. 

In the same sense that labor-management 
production committees have a responsibility 
to the war production program, we in the 
War Production Board recognize our respon- 
sibility to the committees. The consulting 
services of both the Washington and re- 
gional field staffs of the War Production 
Drive Division are available to the commit- 
tees, and will be available as long as critical 
preduction urgencies exist. 

Let us continue to work together. 

J. A. Krue, 
Chairman, W. P. B. 


The fact that Mr. Quinn was wrong 
in making his announcement, and the 
further fact that the decision has just 
been made and publicly announced that 
the war-production drive will continue 
as long as problems of critical produc- 
tion remain, are only some of the points 
I wish to make in this speech. I have 
never met Mr. Quinn personally, nor do 
I have an” animus against him, but 
certain facts regarding his activities on 
the War Production Board have been 
brought to my attention and I cannot 
refrain frcm using them as an example 
of the evils to which the dollar-a-year 
system is subject. 

The war-production drive was estab- 
lished in March 1942 by Donald M. Nel- 
son, then Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Its first director was 
Michael W. Straus, now Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Interior, 
who was borrowed from the Interior De- 
partment by the War Production Board 
in March 1942 to organize the drive and 
the labor-management committee func- 
tion. After 8 or 9 months, when the 
drive was well organized, Mr. Straus 
returned to the Interior Department and 
was succeeded as Director by Mr. 
William Marshall, a vice president of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. Mr. Quinn 
did not come on the scene until the 
middle of 1943, when Mr. Marshall found 
it necessary to devote his full time to 
his work in Pittsburgh. 
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Prior to the time that Mr. Quinn had 
any connection with the war-production 
drive, the war-production-drive head- 
quarters had worked out a full program 
of committee aids and services and of 
procedures for establishing and operat- 
ing the committees. Although all this 
material and information is available 
from the War Production Board to 
whomever asks for it, nevertheless, this 
program and these procedures are now 
being sold privately in a manual being 
offered by the T. K. Quinn Co. Before 
Mr. Quinn joined the war-production 
drive as a dollar-a-year director of this 
work, the war-production drive had 
worked out an individual awards plan 
which it had established through the 
medium of the joint labor-management 
committees and which it was operating 
in several thousands of war plants. The 
individual awards plan was a system by 
which war workers were honored for 
suggestions that improved production. 
The suggestions plan had been set forth 
in bocklets published by the war-produc- 
tion drive under the imprint of the War 
Production Board, and the War Produc- 
tion Board through the operation of the 
system had made hundreds of awards 
to individual war workers throughout 
the Nation. The war-production drive 
had employed Mr. Wheeler Beckett to 
make a survey of the use of music in 
war plants to combat fatigue and thereby 
to increase production, and had pub- 
lished a pamphlet making the results of 
this study available to the labor-man- 
agement committees that were being 
served. The war-productio.: drive had 
published incentive material, such as 
posters, streamers, stickers, placards, 
leaflets, and so forth, that had proved 
of great worth. The war-production 
drive had developed safety programs, 
health programs, plant feeding pro- 
grams, and various methods of attacking 
production bottlenecks through the co- 
operation of labor and management in 
the war plants and had published and 
circulated many memoranda, booklets, 
leaflets, and other publications describ- 
ing these techniques for the benefit of 
the committees in the war plants through 
which it operated. All this material is 
public property that can be and, I under- 
stand, is being made available on request 
by the War Production Board. 

I cite this record simply to show that, 
prior to the connection of Mr. Quinn 
with the war production drive, its pro- 
gram was fully developed and operating. 
It is that program and the techniques 
developed mainly by his predecessors, 
and wholly by Government employees 
through the expenditure of Government 
funds, that Mr. Quinn now appears to 
be attempting to exploit privately. 

Shortly after Mr. Quinn received his 
appointment as director general of the 
war production drive the Quinn Co. soon 
developed a keen interest in the business 
of serving labor-management commit- 
tees and charging for their services. 
Various members of the staff of the war 
production drive were approached to 
join the staff of the Quinn Co., and at 
least one of them did. Records that 
could be of value to the Quinn Co. were 
apparently scanned and copied. 
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On September 16 the weekly news- 
paper of the war production drive car- 
ried, under the director general’s col- 
umn, which was always prominently 
signed by Mr. T. K. Quinn, an item 
headed “Coming—the Labor and Man- 
agement Committee Manual,” in which 
was forecast the publication of a manual 
describing the operations of committees 
jointly organized by labor and manage- 
ment for the promotion of production 
and good industrial relations. The 
write-up forecast that the manual would 
sell for about $6 per copy and that it 
might be published by the Government. 
It added that if the War Production 
Board’s budget would not permit pub- 
lication by the Government the book 
probably would be privately printed. 


_Considerable work in the preparatic of 


manuscript, assembling of illustrations, 
and the lay-out cf the book was done 
prior to the time that the decision was 
finally made that the War Production 
Board would not publish the book, at 
least not in the particular form proposed. 

Here is the exact language of that 
director general’s column: 


COMING—THE LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE MANUAL 


We commend to you the Original—Labor 
and Management Committee Manual, now 
on its way to the printers. 

It will be a big loose-leaf job in 814-by-11- 
inch size pages with a 3-inch binder. New 
pages may be added from time to time and 
old oneg replaced. 

The manual includes the substance of the 
experience and technique developed over 
many years, particularly the past 3 war years, 
in close to 5,000 factories, mills, mines, and 
shipyards, together with collected and re- 
lated papers and articles from hundreds of 
contributors. 

In well over 100,000 words and more than 
200 cuts and illustrations, the manual sum- 
marizes and brings up to date the whole 
labor-management committee program. 

Each of 14 larg2 sections is a newly written 
treatment of all the known committee or- 
ganizations, functions, methods, and results. 

The section on suggestion systems alone 
is the best and most comprehensive yet pro- 
duced; so are the sections on absenteeism, 
production problems, etc. 

This manual will serve as an authoritative 
reference and informational working guide 
for industrial managers, union and non- 
union labor representatives, professional, 
men, schools, teachers, foremen, and com- 
mittee and subcommittee members. 

Lakor and Management Committees After 
the War is the subject of the last section of 
the manual, which includes statements from 
over a hundred plant representatives ex- 
pressing the post-war intentions and plans 
of their committees. 

The first section of the manual begins with 
definitions, followed by a review of the de- 
velopment of committee objectives, plans, and 
accomplishments during the past 25 years. 
There are charts showing the progress made, 
the number and types of industries repre- 
sented, and all interesting and relevant data. 

How to Organize and Operate a Commit- 
tee and Subcommittee is treated originally 
and pictorially for practical day to day use 
in section 2. 

Other sections cover comprehensively all 
of the committee activities and subjects— 
safety, turn-over, transportation, tool and 
material conservation, nutrition, education 
and training, recruitment, publicity, publi- 
cations, morale, case histories, etc. 

The cost of the manual is now estimated 
at about $6 per copy, including the binder, 
depending on the number printed. If our 
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budget permits we may be able to present 
each committee with a copy. More likely, 
however, we shall have it printed at private 
expense and sold at approximate cost. 

Please send in your order now to guide our 
quantity commitment to the printer. Send 
it to: M. E. Walsh, Administrative Division, 
War Production Drive, W. P. B., Municipal 
Center Building, Washington, D. C. 

Kindly indicate the number you require, 
assuming a charge of $6 per copy. Where 
10 or more copies are ordered we should ex- 
pect the price per copy to be less than $5. 

T. K. QUINN. 


This manual was not printed by the 
Government, but was printed privately 
and is now being offered at $5 per copy to 
the public under the title “The Original 
Labor-Management Committee Manual,” 
by the T. K. Quinn Co. While the Quinn 
Co. says in its advertisements that the 
manual is not a profit-making venture, 
the material that is printed in the 
manual was made possible by the ex- 
penditure of public funds, and some of 
the manuscript actually was prepared by 
Government employees. Furthermore, 
the manual is being offered exclusively 
by the T. K. Quinn Co., which is in the 
business of hiring its services to indus- 
try for the promotion of good industrial 
relations. That certainly sounds like a 
profit-making operation. 

This is a remarkable example of dis- 
position of nonsurplus Government prop- 
erty. 

There are two other interesting items 
connected with the publication of this 
manual. One of them is that several 
weeks before the manual appeared, Mr. 
Quinn had printed at the Government 
Printing Office a flyer advertising the 
manual for insertion in the Labor-Man- 
agement News. This flyer was not in- 
serted in the News, however, because 
someone in the War Production Board 
had sense encugh to sequester and sup- 
press all copies of the flyer. 

The other interesting item is that, in 
his letter soliciting all of the Govern- 
ment-sponsored committees and dated 
December 15, Mr. Quinn, on the station- 
ery of his private firm, announced his 
coming retirement from the War Pro- 
duction Board on January 1, 1945, and 
announced that the War Production 
Drive Section of the War Production 
Board would soon terminate its activi- 
ties and would be disbanded with vic- 
tory in Europe. This announcement 
made by Mr. Quinn on his private sta- 
tionery in a letter in which he referred 
to himself as a public official had at that 
time not been made by the War Produc- 
tion Board. On the contrary, the de- 
cision has been made, and publicly 
announced, that the War Production 
Drive will continue as long as any prob- 
lems of critical production remain. His 
contrary announcement, however, obvi- 
ously served Mr. Quinn’s interests since 
it seems that he hopes to have the T. K. 
Quinn Co. succeed to the War Production 
Board in the matter of serving the 
joint labor-management committees. I 
should like to read in full the letter 
that Mr. Quinn sent, and the advertise- 
ment it enclosed of the manual. I have 
photostatic copies here. I also have a 
copy of the item that appeared in the 
Labor-Management News. I ask unani- 


mous consent to insert the letter in full 
at this point in the Recorp: 


T. K. Quinn Co., INc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Deak —: You and I exchanged some cor- 
respondence a few months ago on the sub- 
ject of your Labor and Management Produc- 
tion Committee. 

I have resigned my position as Director- 
General of the War Production Drive-W. P. B. 
in Washington, effective January 1, 1945. 
The work is about completed, and the 
Division will be discontinued when the war 
in Europe is over. 

However, the continuation and further de- 
velopment of Labor and Management Com- 
mittees is more vital than ever in future 
industrial relations. 

I commend to you the new, comprehen- 
sive Labor and Management Committee 
Manual, announced in the L-M News from 
Washington a few weeks ago. Because of 
Government-budget limitations, I am pub- 
lishing the Manual at my own expense on a 
nonprofit basis. 

It is an authoritative 814- by 11-inch vol- 
ume of replaceable pages in a practical 
black binder, with over 110,000 words and 
more than 200 cuts and _ illustrations. 
The origin, growth, activities, organization, 
experience, technique, and accomplishments 
of the more than 5,000 committees are fully 
covered for every-day reference and guid- 
ance. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. K. QuINN. 

Fill in, tear off at this line and mail to 
receive your copy. 

T. K. QuINN Co., INC., 
New York, N. Y.: 

Please send me copies of the new, 
authentic, and complete Labor and Man- 
agement Committee Manual. 

( ) Enclosed check for $5 (per copy) in- 
cludes mailing cost. 

( ) Please send bill. 

Mail to: 


As to the advertisement which I am 
informed was enclosed with Mr. Quinn’s 
letter, it would be impractical to try to 
insert it in the Recorp. I havea copy of 
it here in my hand, however. The ad- 
vertisement contains this language: 

Experience! Technique! Know how! 
Five thousand labor and management com- 
mittees in 3 war years have developed ex- 
perience and technique of lasting value and 
use in industrial and human relations. Now 
recorded in the new authoritative Labor and 
Management Committee Manual to be pub- 
lished before the end of 1944. Priced at $5, 
including mailing cost. 


And then follows a summary of the 14 
sections included in this booklet and 
thereafter there is an order blank space 
with the words “order now,” in large let- 
ters beside it. The order blank reads as 
follows: 

T.K. Quinn Co., Inc,, 110 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Please send me 
copies of the Labor and Management 
Committee Manual. I understand that you 
will bill me at a price not to exceed $5 per 
copy. 


This will be enough to make clear the 
nature of the advertisement. It is per- 
fectly plain that the advertisement sent 
out by Mr. Quinn while he was still an 
official of the War Production Board 
urged people to order from the T. K. 
Quinn Co., Mr. Quinn’s private business, 
a manual on labor and management com- 
mittees, the material for which had been 
gathered by a Government agency, but 
which was going to be sold by a private 
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company. I do not think I need to say 
any more on this particular point. The 
facts speak for themselves. 

Note particularly that the letter was 
dated on December 15, 1944, was actually 
delivered within a few days after that, 
and that in it Mr. Quinn states: 

I have resigned my position as Director. 
General of the War Production Drive. 
W. P. B. in Washington, effective January 1, 
1945. The work is about completed, and the 
division will be discontinued when the war in 
Europe is over. 


Here is a public official announcing in a 
letter of his own private company the 
prospective discontinuance of a Govern- 
ment function, with which he is officially 
connected. 

Mr. Quinn said in the next paragraph: 

However, the continuation and further de- 
velopment of labor airtd management com- 
mittees is more vital than ever in future 
industrial relations. 


Here the T. K. Quinn Co. sets itself up 
to continue the activity that Mr. Quinn 
says the Government is about to discon- 
tinue. 


I commend to you the new comprehensive 
Labor and Management Committee Manual, 
announced in the L-M News from Washing- 
ton a few weeks ago. Because of Govern- 
ment Budget limitations, Iam publishing the 


manual at my Own expense on a nonprofit 
basis. : 


Note Mr. Quinn’s specific reference to 
the announcement in the L-M News, the 
publication of the War Production Boe rd 
that I mentioned earlier, that is printed 
and circulated free weekly to the com- 
mittee members of the labor-manage- 
ment committees in industrial plants 
that are sponsored by the Government. 
While Mr. Quinn states he is publishing 
the manual on a nonprofit basis, we 
have only his word for that. *He is using 
the book obviously as a means of estab- 
lishing his company as an industrial re- 
lations counselor with the industries that 
the Government heretofore has been 
serving. So much for Mr. Quinn’s activi- 
ties. 

The sponsorship by the Government 
of joint labor-management committees 
has proved beneficial and should be con- 
tinued. Leaders in labor and manage- 
ment and Government have on several 
occasions endorsed the war production 
drive. Literally thousands of testimoni- 
als have been given voluntarily by those 
connected with the labor-management 
committees or plants in which these 
committees operate to the effect that the 
drivé and the joint labor-management 
committees have increased production 
and improved industrial relations. Na- 
tional and international labor organiza- 
tions meeting in recent months have in- 
dicated that they believe that such par- 
ticipation with management as is ob- 
tained through these joint labor-man- 
agement production committees is valu- 
able and desirable and should be con- 
tinued. I understand that many indus- 
trialists are of the same opinion. 

Frankly, it is impossible to gage ac- 
curately in percentage points the in- 
creased production that resulted from 
the operation of the war production 
drive. Many plant operators credited 


amazing results to the joint labor-man- 
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agement committees. A very high per- 
centage thought that production was im- 
proved. A very high percentage of the 
participants from the labor side thought 
that working conditions had been im- 
proved and the record is clear that good 
industrial relations were promoted. 

The question is, Shall the Government 
continue to sponsor joint labor-manage- 
ment committees in industry for the pur- 
pose of promoting good industrial rela- 
tions, improving working conditions, and 
increasing production? 

Canada and Great Britain are con- 
tinuing these activities and have an- 
nounced that they will continue them in 
peace. There are many in the United 
States who believe that the war-produc- 
tion drive should be reorganized and 
transferred to the Labor Department, in 
order that this work that it has success- 
fully begun may be continued. That 
particular question, I respectfully urge, 
should be placed before the proper com- 
mittees of the Congress for investigation 
and determination of a policy. This is 
the type of decision that should not be 
left to retiring dollar-a-year men who 
are prepared to take up as a private busi- 
ness what they so gallantly lay aside as 
public officials. 

In revealing the activities of Mr. Quinn, 
I do not wish to reflect in any way upon 
the many upright and loyal employees of 
the Government who have been con- 
nected with the war-production drive, 
nor upon those who are now connected 
with the drive. They are, I am certain, 
as shocked and as embarrassed by what 
Mr. Quinn has done as am I. 

I do hope, however, that some good 
may come of this. The Congress should 
investigate through its appropriate com- 
mittees and establish a policy on the 
matter of continuing the encouragement 
by the Government of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation at the plant level 
throughout industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made this speech 
not because I wanted to say some- 
thing in criticism of an individual but 
because these facts have been brought 
to my attention and because I believe 
they ought to be set forth in the hope 
that things like this will not hap- 
pen any more. It seems to me that when 
an individual takes a position, especially 
a policy-making position with the Gov- 
ernment as a dollar-a-year man, the 
work he does there is sacred to the pub- 
lic interest and ought not to be a means 
of getting him started in a private enter- 
prise thereafter. I feel, furthermore, 
very earnestly that these committees 
where labor and management have been 
brought together in joint effort to im- 
prove production have been of impor- 
tance and of such great value that no in- 
dividual person ought to announce their 
discontinuance; and I am glad to know 
that they are not going to be discon- 
tinued. Fhey have been of value in other 
countries besides our own, and, in my 
judgment, they will continue to be of 
value. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman from 
California, I am, sure, will recall that fol- 
lowing the last war we had some very 


unfortunate experiences with dollar-a- 
year men. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do. 
That is one of the main reasons why in 
the early days of this war I introduced 
this bill forbidding the employment of 
dollar-a-year men and providing that 
anyone employed by the Government be 
paid a salary commensurate with his 
worth and not be put on a dollar-a-year 
basis. In announcing that policy I am 
not attacking any individual or any in- 
dividual’s work for the Government. If 
we need their services, I think we should 
pay them what they are worth; but I do 
not think it is right that they should be 
placed in position to profit personally by 
their work for the Government. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We > 


have a number of officials on the public 
pay roll who write articles for magazines, 
such as Mr. Hopkins does. He is now 
publishing a series of articles in the 
American Magazine and I understand he 
gets $7,500 for each of them. Much of 
the material in them came to him as the 
result of his service in the Government. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I do not 
know what we can do about things like 
that. Many people write articles. Many 
Congressmen do so. I happen to have 
written a couple of books and I certainly 
drew upon the results of my work and 
those books came in part out of my ex- 
perience as a Congressman. I will say to 
the gentleman, however, that I never 
made money like that out of my books. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am satisfied the 
gentleman from California does not have 
a ghost writer because I know that he 
wrote them himself; but I am a little 
suspicious about Mr. Ickes and some of 
the others not having ghost writers and 
getting gocd money for them. 

Mr, VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman for what he has said and 
I assure him that I have never brought 
material to this House or set it out in 
magazines or books that I did not write 
myself. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

SPECIAL ORDERS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the _ special 
order entered on my behalf for tomorrow 
and Wednesday be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR—WE WANT 
TO KNOW 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
necessity for our winning the war is not 
debatable. It is a task that 130,000,000 
Americans have set their hands and 
minds to and the job must be done as 
speedily and decisively as possible. In 
order to win the war America has been 
transformed into a vast factory for the 
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production of everything that is needed 
by our fighting forces. Twelve million 
men have been inducted into the various 
services and are now in uniform. Of this 
huge number between seven and eight 
million have already been sent across. 

Notwithstanding this stupendous drain 
on our manpower there is a continual 
call for more, and yet more, men to serve 
as replacements, or in new fighting units. 
America has not been at all backward 
in her war effort. In addition to train- 
ing, arming, and transporting this vast 
force we have also had to equip and sus- 
tain with supplies the armies of our co- 
belligerents. To date the war effort has 
cost us nearly $200,000,000,000 and the 
figure will probably mount to three hun- 
dred billions or more before peace re- 
turns. 

The war effort has fallen harder upon 
the American farmer than on any other 
one group. Three weeks ago the Minne- 
sota State director of Selective Service 
stated that we are scraping the bottom 
of the bin as it applies to the farm labor 
Situation. 

All over the land our farms have been 
stripped of help until today the farms are 
being carried on largely by the very 
young and the old. I know of one in- 
stance where the draft took four boys, 
all that there were, from one farm, leav- 
ing the aged parents to carry on. 

For a year or more there has been a 
constant succession of farm sales all over 
America, sales that were made necessary 
because of the shortage of farm labor. 
Let me call to your attention a sale bill 
announcing an auction on a Minnesota 
farm. It was held on last Wednesday, 
at which time the owner was obliged to 
dispose of the accumulation of years of 
hard toil because of having been called 
to the military service. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation has become 
so critical that farmers are holding meet- 
ings to protest over the manner in which 
the supply of farm labor is being de- 
pleted. On Tuesday of last week a mon- 
ster meeting was held at Albany, Minn. 
In describing the gathering my corre- 
spondent writes me that several hun- 
dred farmers were unable to Yain ad- 
mittance into the large school auditorium 
as every available foot of standing room 
in the hall, on the stage, and in the bal- 
cony was occupied. At this meeting a 
resolution, signed by 1,000 farmers, was 
adopted, which I desire to incorporate 
in my remarks at this point: 

PETITION 

We, the undersigned petitioners, gathered 
at a county-wide meeting of farmers in 
Stearns County at Albany, Minn., on this 
30th day of January 1945, at 2 p. m., hereby 
request that the selective-service officials, the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
and other Federal officials give immediate 
consideration to the serious threat to the 
farmer and dairy farmer caused by a critical 
manpower shortage as a result of: 

The continual drafting of essential men 
from farms for military service. In many 
instances, leaving the father alone to oper- 
ate a large dairy farm, which results in his 
being forced to have a public sale and put- 
ting the farm out of producing vital prod- 
ucts which are needed to feed our soldiers 
and our allies. 

We earnestly call your attention to the 
fact that agriculture of the diversified type, 
carried on in this community, will be largely 
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forced out of production if any more man- 
power is taken from this county. 

It is suggested by the undersigned peti- 
tioners that consideration be given to the 
possibility of securing military help and as- 
sistance from the men of our liberated coun- 
tries, such as France and Belgium, also from 
China, India, etc. 

It is further suggested that if an inductee 
has 2 years in service, and particularly foreign 
service, he should be given a release, or to 
say the very least, an extended furlough. 

It is also further suggested that the law, 
known as the Tydings amendment be fol- 
lowed and adhered to by the selective-service 
agencies, so long as it remains the law of the 
land. 


Again, may I say that this petition was 
signed by 1,000 farmers present at the 
meeting. 

There are a number of things that the 
people out in our part of the country 
cannot understand. They would like to 
know why the tens of thousands of sur- 
plus and idle workers in the Government, 
many of them young men, are not in- 
ducted. They want to know why it 
should be necessary to continue sending 
men to the battle fronts of Europe where 
there are already available in the liber- 
ated countries eight to ten million young 
men capable of bearing arms, 

They want to know why we do not 
draw upon the inexhaustible reservoirs 
of manpower in China and in India to do 
the fighting in the far Pacific. 

Let me read from the auction bill that 
I hold in my hands: 

Having been drafted into the. military 
service, I will sell at public auction on my 
farm, known as the C. B. Stroschein place— 


Then it goes on and describes the loca- 
tion— 
the following described property on Wednes- 
day, January 31: All the horses. Forty-three 
head of dairy cows, nearly ail of them either 
giving milk now or due to freshen before 
spring. All the implements. All the house- 
hold goods, the feed, and a silo nearly full 
of silage. 


Then it goes on and says— 
For sale or for rent: This modern rural 
electrified farm with running water, 160 


acres, will also be offered for sale or will be 
rented. 


Those of you who come from agricul- 
tural regions know that nearly all farms 
are rented in the fall, subject to imme- 
diate possession or possession on March 
1 of the following year. You know that 
it is practically impossible to find a ten- 
ant for a farm in the middle of the win- 
ter, and the only salvation that this man 
has is to be able to find a buyer, and 
buyers are not plentiful in view of the 
farm-labor shortage. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr, Speaker, I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting one of the great farm States 
of the Union. My desk is filled nearly 
every morning with correspondence sim- 
ilar in character to that which the gen- 
tleman has described here. 

I wonder if the gentleman could tell 
us why it is that we seem unable to get 
the draft boards to enforce the Tydings 
amendment in the several States. 
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Mr. KNUTSON. One reason is that it 
has been intimated to the draft boards 
that they should disregard it. We all 
know that the Tydings amendment is 
the law of the land, and no one, not even 
the President of the United States, has 
the right to set aside a law enacted by 
the Congress for the protection of our 
people. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. MayI 
supplement what my colleague has so 
well said in regard to the Tydings 
amendment? When the Congress passed 
the Tydings amendment it was the clear 
intent that the local draft boards should 
pass upon the essentiality of any draft 
registrant, subject to appeal, and if the 
board decided that such registrant was 
essential to a farming operation, then he 
should be placed in Class II-C and given 
deferment. 

There has been some confusion as the 
result of a directive sent out by General 
Hershey’s office on January 3. In that 


directive General Hershey quoted the 


President of the United States as follows: 

The President has found deferment of all 
men now deferred in the 18-through-25 age 
group because of agricultural occupation is 
not as essential to the best interest of our 
war effort as is the urgent and more essen- 
tial need of the Army and Navy for such 
young men. 


The President has sought to place a 
different interpretation upon the Tyd- 
ings amendment than what was intended 
by Congress and, therefore, the conflict 
has been brought about and the local 
boards in many instances are following 
the Commander in Chief, who has tried 
by his language and his opinion to set 
aside the intent of Congress with refer- 
ence to the Tydings amendment. I 
wanted to bring that in because we had 
a meeting with General Hershey in our 
Committee on Agriculture this morning. 
We know what the trouble is. There is 
very little that Congress can do about it. 
A case may go to the courts of the 
country to get an interpretation as to 
the intent of Congress, but for the pres- 
ent the President has held, and General 
Hershey is carrying out his order, that 
farm boys who have heretofore been de- 
ferred for agricultural purposes in the 
age group of 18 to 25 are more necessary 
in the armed forces than they are in 
producing food for the war effort. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman has 
well stated the case. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that under the statement just 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] elements in 
our administration are deliberately 
usurping the powers of the draft boards 
and using the statement of the President, 
who probably made an offhand state- 
ment with no knowledge of the facts, to 
defeat the very purpose of the Tydings 
amendment? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I have no sympathy 
with these attempts to gloss over every- 
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thing the President does that fs not 
popular. All through the campaign we 
heard him.referring to himself as the 
Commander in Chief with the all-seeing 
eye, who knew everything that was going 
on, even to the fall of a sparrow. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. As I 
understand from the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Avucust 
H. ANDRESEN] the President merely ex- 
pressed the thought that these farm boys 
are more needed in the armed services 
than they are on the farm. Certainly 
there was no directive issued by the 
President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I will 
not argue with the gentleman because it 
does not matter. Certainly the Presi- 
dent, by directive, has no power to over- 
ride the express statute of the United 
States. 

Mr. KNUTSON. My dear sir, he has 
not even stopped at overriding the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. I 
agree that he has demonstrated that on 
many occasions. After this selective 
service law was on the statute books of 
the land and after we had had experience 
with it, it was learned that we must keep 
certain young men on the farms of the 
country, and the Congress passed the 
Tydings amendment with the objective of 
producing a maximum of food in this 
country, all in the interest of winning the 
war. I say that under the circumstances 
the President by directive cannot legally 
change that law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The President has 
set himself up as a court. He assumes 
to interpret the law as expressed in the 
Tydings amendment. 

Mr. HOOK and Mr. AUGUST H. AN- 
DRESEN rose. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I think the defense 
wishes to get in a word. 

Mr. HOOK. I was just wondering, 
when the gentleman referred to the fall 
of the sparrow, whether he was referring 
to Mr. Dewey. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No;Iwasnot. I was 
referring to the depth to which consti- 
tutional government in America has 
fallen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman was 
not referring, either, to that dog that 
came down out of the sky? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Let us not bring in 
any extraneous matter now, because it 
is a very important subject on which I 
am speaking. My only purpose in tak- 
ing the floor is in the hope that what I 
may have to say and what other Mem- 
bers may have to say upon the subject 
this afternoon may bring a little ray of 
light to the President and to those who 
are charged with the administration of 
the Selective Service Act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has correctly stated this mat- 
ter is of too great importance to have a 
political discussion injected init. I think 
our trouble is that the administration 
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failed to recognize that food is essential 
to win the war. They stated they must 
have food to win the war and write the 
peace, and they urged the farmers to 
produce in abundance, but they have not 
designated agriculture as an essential 
war industry. We did that in Congress 
through the Tydings amendment. Nor 
does the administration recognize that 
in order to produce that abundance of 
food it takes an abundance of skilled 
manpower. I think our whole trouble 
is that the administration fails to rec- 
cgnize that, and until they do we are 
going to have this difficulty which con- 
fronts the farmers today. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOK. Will the gentleman in- 
form us by name which person in the 
administration gave any orders to the 
draft board to avoid the Tydings amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The President of the 
United States did. Does that satisfy the 


will the 


gentleman? 
Mr. HOOK. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken. 
Mr. KNUTSON. He merely thinks? 
Mr. HOOK. I think the gentleman is 


mistaken if he says the President gave 
any order to the draft boards that they 
should avoid the Tydings amendment. 
He never made any such statement. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to my col- 
league who is very well acquainted with 
that particular phase of the matter. I 
thank the gentleman for having brought 
it up because I had not intended to refer 
to it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I call 
the attention of the gentleman to State 
Directive Advice No, 288, dated January 
3, 1945, in which General Hershey quotes 
the President as saying, after he had 
reported certain facts to the President: 

I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that further deferment 
of all men now deferred in the 18 through 25 
age group because of agriculture is not as 
essential to the best interests of our war 
effort as is the urgent and more essential need 
of the Army and Navy for young men. 

The President feels in view of existing 
conditions agriculture like our other war 
industries can with few exceptions be car- 
ried on by those in older-age groups. 


That is quoting directly from that or- 
der in which the President in fact states 
that men who have heretofore been de- 
ferred for agricultural reasons as being 
essential are more essential in war in- 
dustries than they are in agriculture. 

Mr. HOOK. That is not a directive 
to avoid the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Although my time is 
short and I do not know whether I can 
get more time, I cannot refuse to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. MICHENER. I want to call the 
attention of my colleague from Michigan 
{Mr. Hook] to the statement in Friday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD which I inserted, 
quoting Mr. Luscombe, of the Selective 

_ Service in Michigan, to the effect that 
the local boards should pay no attention 
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to the Tydings amendment. I might say 
to the gentleman that General Hershey 
was before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture this morning. That committee was 
kind enough to ask me to come to the 
hearing this morning. I think there is 
no question at all about that order hav- 
ing gone to local boards from some 
source. It is just a question of whether 
or not they have the right to make the 
order. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sorry I cannot yield any further because 
my time is very limited. I feel that I 
have been fair in yielding to the gentle- 
man. 

Several weeks ago 100 or more Mem- 
bers of the House held a meeting in the 
caucus room of the old House Office 
Building. Among others we heard 
Major General Hershey, Director of Se- 
lective Service. We demanded to know 
why the spirit of the so-called Tydings 
amendment, which provides that “every 
registrant found to be necessary to and 
regularly engaged in an agricultural 
endeavor essential to the war effort, 
shall be deferred until such time as 
a satisfactory replacement can be ob- 
tained,” was not being lived up to in 
the drafting of farm labor. General 
Hershey subsequently sent telegraphic 
instructions to all draft boards advising 
that the Tydings amendment was still 
the law of the land and must be observed. 
Just what effect this has had in easing 
the situation I have not been advised. 

I believe that where a farm laborer is 
called in the draft without being replaced 
by a suitable replacement, the farmer 
can go into the Federal courts and secure 
a temporary restraining order that would 
postpone the induction until the spirit 
and plain phraseology of the Tydings 
amendment had been fully and fairly 
met. 

All will agree that food is just about as 
necessary to winning the war as are 
planes, tanks, and guns. Was not it 
Napoleon who said that an army cannot 
travel on an empty belly? America can- 
not continue to produce all the food 
needed for our war effort without enough 
labor on our farms to do the necessary 
work, 

Another thing that I would like to 
touch upon before closing is the policy 
being followed by this administration of 
sending vast quantities of farm equip- 
ment, such as tractors, plows, discs, drills, 
milking machines, and so forth, to the 
allied countries when such equipment is 
urgently needed at home and should be 
distributed among our own farmers to 
replace in part the labor that has been 
taken from our farms. 

To say the least, the whole thing has 
been badly bungled. 

We are about to take a farm census, 
and I, for one, believe that it is badly 
needed. We should also take a census 
of our war plants to ascertain just how 
much truth there is in the charges fre- 
quently made that nearly all such plants 
keep a reservoir of surplus labor in re- 
serve. Of course, under the cost-plus 
plan, on which this war is being fought, 
the expense of keeping reservoirs of idle 
labor on hand is deductible from income-< 
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tax returns, hence it does not cost the 
employer anything to play safe. It is 
Uncle Sam who pays. 

Because of bungling, mismanagement 
and perhaps worse, this war is costing 
the American people anywhere from 25 
to 40 percent more thanit should. There 
would be no labor shortage were it not 
for the shameful practices of waste in 
manpower to be found in many war 
plants. Let me read to you a letter writ- 
ten to a draft board in Minnesota, which 
will give you an idea of what is going on 
all over the land. Again, let me say that 
we should have a survey of the man- 
power situation in all war plants and this 
survey should be made immediately. 
The letter follows: 

Dear Sir: I received my reclassification 


_ card yesterday and was very much surprised 


to be placed in I-A. 

I did not notify you of my change of posi- 
tions as I resigned the first part of December 
and at that time thought it was O. K. to 
change to a position in which I am able to 
really contribute toward the war effort, with- 
out asking permission from the draft board. 
My previous position on the west coast was as 
chief clerk and accountant in a war plant. 
All the 614 months that I was employed there, 
it seemed to me as wasted time. I drew big 
wages for doing nothing. There were four 
people in cur department and I am sure I 
could have handled all the work alone most 
of the time. The Government is paying for 
all ships built and therefore is also paying 
wages drawn by people employed in all ship- 
yards and it seems to me that it is a waste 
of money to be paying wages to a lot of peo- 
ple who are not needed as there is not encugh 
work for all. For example, when we wanted 
a desk moved in our office, we could not move 
it ourselves but called in three men trom the 
yard and they would move it for us, maybe 
move it 20 feet, two men would have to be 
along to see that his men would do the job 
right. The same was true with fixing elec- 
tric fans or anything else; it would take two 
or three men to do any kind of job which, if 
you or I would have to pay for the work, we 
would have one man do it and get it done 
better than they got it done in the shipyards, 
or we would do it ourselves, You are a good 
and successful businessman and I am sure 
you understand why these conditions exist 
when you consider that all these plants oper- 
ate under the cost-plus basis. Now, I could 
not see how I could be very essential under 
these conditions and was sure that I really 
was not contributing toward the war effort. 

When the bank requested my services, I 
knew if I accepted, I would really contribute 
toward the war effort. I am saving the 
Government money and really doing essen- 
tial work. Having an executive position with 
14 employees under my jurisdiction and the 
full responsibility for handling all ration 
banking and War Savings bond sales made 
me believe I was really doing something 
worth while for my country. 

You probably remember last spring my 
former employer saw you regarding my clas- 
sification and you informed him that my 
position was classed essential. My present 
position here is even more important. 


I pass these observations along in the 
hope that the administration, which is 
also in control of the Congress, will 
speedily do something to relieve an in- 
tolerable and dangerous situation. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
DovucGias] I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp her re- 
marks, and that there may be included 
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therein a statement by the Assistant 
Commissioner of Reclamation, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Warne. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman! is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield 5 minutes of his time to me 
at this time? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
intended to continue along the line of the 
gentleman from Minnesota in order to 
answer a question asked by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hook]. If the 
gentleman from Michigan |Mr. Hooxk] is 
going to stay here I shall be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri for 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from Missouri may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

There was no objection. 


THE PHILIPPINE CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, for several 
weeks Americans have been watching 
the unfolding of the masterful strategy of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, a strategy 
which culminated in the liberation of 
Manila. When word of that great vic- 
tory came to us over the air every one of 
us, I am sure, had feelings not only of 
joy, but pride in the magnificent courage 
of the Americans and Filipinos who made 
that victory possible fighting under *he 
command of General MacArthur. vVJur 
hearts were filled with the pride we have 
always felt in the great soldiers of our 
country. 

Americans of all political faiths have 
gloried in the fact that Robert E. Lee was 
one of the world’s great generals; that 
his campaigns have been standard 
studies for every military school in Eu- 
rope. Our children have been taught of 
the great strategy of Andrew Jackson at 
the battle of New Orleans which num- 
bered him among the world’s great. We 
have had particular pride in the fact that 
George Washington showed the military 
genius that set him apart among the gen- 
erals of the world. It is my humble be- 
lief that when the moving pen of history 
has written, the name of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur will be found on one of the bright- 
est pages of that book. He will be rec- 
ognized as one of the great strategists of 
all time. 

By outwitting and confusing the Jap- 
anese command he seized Manila with 
a minimum loss of life and without the 
usual destruction and demolition which 
has accompanied the liberation of other 
cities in this war, thus saving not only 
lives but countless millions of dollars for 
the American people who have pledged 
themselves to a program of rehabilita- 
tion in the Philippines. 

In the Sunday issue of the Washing- 
ton Star, under date of February 4, 
there appeared an article by Brig Gen. 
Cartos P. Romvto, in which he graph- 
ically described the great part that has 


been taken by the Filipino guerrillas, the 
Filipino underground, if you please, in 
the brilliant victory our forces today are 
reaping. General Romuto has the rare 
ability to set forth facts in a glowing 
picture. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks made at this time the article by 
General RoMvuto which appeared yester- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


Tue Frurrinos KEPT THE FAITH—AMERICAN 
PoLicy OF FRIENDLY DEVELOPMENT Pays 
DIVIDENDS IN FOILING JAPSs 


(By Brig. Gen. Cartos P. Romu to, Resident 
Commissioner of the Philippines to the 
United States) 


Back in the fall of 1942, about 6 months 
after the surrender of Corregidor, a little 
group of loyal rilipinos, working in a relay, 
pedaled furiously on a jacked-up bicycle to 
spin a generator stolen from the Japanese 
invaders. 

From this generator all hopes and faith 
of the Filipino people poured into a set of 
storage batteries which soon thereafter were 
to power a makeshift short-wave radio set 
whose weak and wavering signals were 
beamed to America in an effort to arrange a 
rendezvous. 

For 3 hours the patriots pumped without 
pause, except to change pedalers, after which 
the broadcast started. In 15 minutes the bat- 
teries were exhausted, but a War Department 
monitor picked up the signals before that 
brief pericd had ended. 

That first weak signal came from the pa- 
triots on Panay Island, a particularly appro- 
priate island for its name was borne by the 
first American ship sunk by the Japs, the 
river gunboat Panay, which was attacked by 
planes during Nipponese action against the 
Chinese along the Yangtze River long before 
Pearl Harbor. 


SUBMARINE WAS SENT 


The message was relayed to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur in Australia, and a submarine was 
immediately sent to the Philippines to get 
in touch with the Filipino patriots. 

This simple beginning was the forerunner 
of a vast communication system which was 
destined to bring General MacArthur re- 
ports every 24 hours on the situation within 
the island and to reduce to almost unbeliev- 
ably low figures the casualties suffered in 
establishing a foothold in the islands and 
expanding that foothold into a firm base 
which now dominates the entire archipelago. 

To understand the situation in the Philip- 
pines, it is necessary to go back to that fatal 
spring of 1942 when the Japs overran the 
islands. 

The Filipinos were completely cut off from 
the rest of the world. They had no news 
save what came from Japanese sources. They 
had no radios of sufficient power to pick up 
foreign broadcasts. The only information 
they were able to obtain by air was the ex- 
ceedingly doubtful information broadcast by 
the Japanese-controlled Manila radio. 

They knew that the Americans had been 
driven from the islands and they were con- 
stantly informed by the Japs of additional 
defeats which Tokyo claimed to have admin- 
istered to American forces. Nothing but dis- 
couragement was offered so far as any aid 
from the United States was concerned, and 
the future was dark indeed. 


SHUNNED JAPANESE OVERTURFS 
But the Filipinos, unlike the peoples of the 
other Pacific islands seized by the invaders, 


were not to be influenced by the false friend- 
ship and ingratiation of the invaders, Back 
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of them was the record of years of American 
cooperation which had built up the islands’ 
economy, expanded its educational system, 
and inaugurated the program for final inde- 
pendence. Back of them were many years 
of unexploited friendship and understand- 
ing. 

Back of them, also, was General Mac- 
Arthur’s promise, “I will return.” 

So the Filipinos were determined to resist. 
With few exceptions, there was no collabo- 
ration, and even among a few who apparently 
played the Japanese game were some who 
secretly were associated with the patriots and 
thus proved invaluable in increasing the 
effectiveness of the communications system 
by means of which General MacArthur was 
kept informed of the exact military situation 
throughout the islands, 

For instance, the wife of a mining engineer, 
Yay Panlilio, who had been educated at Den- 
ver University, became a news commentator 
on the Manila radio under Japanese supervi- 
sion. For a time Yay was thought to have 
sold out to the Japs, but suddenly it was 
realized that her broadcasts were conveying 
vital military information to the American 
forces. Each day her comment was recorded 
and studied and the results were exceedingly 
useful. Unfortunately the Japs also became 
aware that all was not as it appeared on the 
surface and Yay was arrested and placed in 
a prison noted for its torture chamber. With 
the aid of undisclosed patriots, she escaped 
and joined the guerrilla movement. 


RESISTANCE SPREAD RAPIDLY 


Resistance to the Japs spread rapidly after 
the first contact with the outside world 
through the submarine General MacArthur 
sent in response to that 1942 appeal from 
Panay. A few carefully selected Filipino and 
American officers landed from the submarine 
and traveled throughout the islands investi- 
gating, advising, and organizing. 

The resistance movement took two forms, 
the civilian underground and the guerrillas. 
The former spied and hampered in the cities. 
The latter struck and killed from the hills. 

Completely without arms at the outset, the 
guerrillas manufactured crude guns from 
pipe and knives from the metal slots of vene- 
tian blinds. With these weapons they at- 
tacked small isolated bands of Japanese 
troops and after slaying the enemy gathered 
up their arms and ammunition to turn them 
back against the Japs in bolder and more 
important attacks. 

The guerrillas of necessity operated from 
the hills and in small outlying villages, but 
as their aetivities grew and their material 
increased they gradually pressed the invaders 
back to the cities. ~ 

And all the while the fear mounted in the 
hearts of the enemy. With each successful 
foray that fear was accentuated until now on 
Cebu, for instance, the Japs seldom move far 
away from their main concentrations and 
then only in large numbers. At night they 
remain within stockades which tower 18 feet 
into the air. Shorter walls had proved no 
protection against the Filipinos, who, with 
the cunning which grows under necessity, 
had often scaled the walls to kill a few more 
of the enemy and then slip back into that 
hinterland the Japs have learned to shun, 

More and m.ore supplies have been seized 
from the enemy and have been obtained from 
external sources until now the guerrillas are 
in a position to bring powerful forces into 
play when they are required. This was dem- 
onstrated when the landing came at Leyte. 
The Japs, moving down to the beaches to 
resist the invasion, were caught between the 
guns of the warships standing offshore and 
the artillery and machine guns of the guer- 
rillas who attacked from inland. The result 
was complete disaster for the Japs. It was 
especially gratifying to the Filipinos to take 
part in that particular action just as it was 
gratifying to the Americans, for there, caught 
between the patriots and our American com” 
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rades, was that infamous Sixteenth Japanese 
Division which tortured our sick and wounded 
in the march of horror from Bataan to a 
prison camp nearly 100 miles to the north. 

Less spectacular and, for safety’s sake, less 
publicized has been the work of the under- 
ground in gathering the information which 
has aided the military in striking the Japs 
where they least have expected it and have 
been least able to resist. 

From one end of the archipelago to the 
other the underground has kept watch. Not 
a Japanese ship has arrived or sailed, not a 
plane has taken off and not a group of enemy 
soldiers has moved but that the movement 
has been observed and the information for- 
warded to central points from which it has 
been relayed to General MacArthur. 


PRIMITIVE SIGNALS USED 


By fire signals, by bird calls, even by church 
bells, the information has been passed on. 
In some cases, vital facts have been trans- 
mitted by bamboo drums which are audible 
for only about 2 miles. Yet, some place 
short of the maximum distance the signals 
will carry, a listener has waited, picked: up 
the message, and relayed it by the same 
means to the next listening post. 

As the underground and guerrilla move- 
ments grew and increased in importance, 
General MacArthur sent members of his 
staff to Camp Cooke and Camp Beale in 
California where two Filipino regiments were 
being trained. A careful selection of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers was 
made and these men were landed by sub- 
marine to aid in training the guerrillas for 
their attacks and to coordinate the work of 
the underground and the fighting forces. 

They taught members of the underground 
who were impressed as laborers to build air- 
fields, for instance, how to plant mines and 
grenades so that when enemy planes landed 
they were wrecked by the explosions and the 
landing strips were temporarily put out of 
commission. They were instructed in the 
techniques of mining and destroying bridges. 
They expanded the system of mobile radio 
equipment so that the enemy found it diffi- 
cult to locate the transmitters which kept 
General MacArthur in touch with the 
situation. 





FOURTH OF POPULATION AIDS 


The developments on the island of Luzon 
perhaps best illustrate the effectiveness of 
the combined underground and guertrilla 
movements. Luzon has a population of 
8,000,000. Of this population at least 
2,000,600 are actively engaged in one or the 
other of the resistance movements. 

General MacArthur’s magnificent strategy, 
which has followed by sea the Russian system 
by land of striking where the enemy is not 
prepared and circling around behind strong 
points to isolate them, has paid dividends in 
tremendous accomplishment with minimum 
of loss. The Filipinos will aever forget what 
has been done by the American Navy and the 
American Army. They will never forget, also, 
what their own patriots have accomplished 
to make these victories more easily obtained 
than if there had not been that cooperation 
from within, 

After the securing of Leyte and Samar 
Islancs, General MacArthur ordered t} e land- 
ing on Mindoro and shortly thereafter the 
invasion and securing of Marinduque, a small 
island between Mindoro and Luzon. 

The enemy had perhaps expected that Cebu 
and Panay might have been next objectives 
or Mindanao to the south, and was there- 
fore not ready to defend Mindoro and Marin- 
duque. The underground knew of the con- 
ditions and the guerrillas were ready to strike 
at the appropriate moment, so the landings 
came on Mindoro and Marinduque. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVZ THOUSAND JAPS 
IN LUZON 


Immediately Lieutenant General Ya- 
mashita, the Japanese commander in the 


Philippines, faced a serious problem. He had 
some 165,000 troops on Luzon, by no means 
an oversupply if the next thrust should be 
from Marinduque to Luzon. He did not fore- 
see the bold stroke by which General Mac- 
Arthur was to take his huge invasion convoy 
west of Luzon for a Janding in Lingayen Bay, 
where the Japanese themselves found their 
best point of entry. Instead he moved the 
greater part of his troops southward. 

This movement was observed by the under- 
ground and the information given to General 
MacArthur. Acting upon the advice, the 
American convoy struck at Lingayen Bay, and 
by the thousands American troops with tre- 
mendous supplies and weapons moved ashore 
without the loss of a man. A foothold was 
obtained, which was quickly expanded into 
occupation of important areas controlling the 
path to Manila. 

The movement inland and southward was 
expedited by information to the landing com- 
manders as to which roads were guarded, 
which were open to a quick advance. 

Steadily the Americans moved forward to 
capture of important Clark Field, as wonder 
grew at the lack of resistance. But the 
underground knew why there was so little 
opposition. The Japs were out of position. 
Everything which could be done to hamper 
the efforts of Yamashita to move northward 
was done. Bridges were destroyed, roads 
blocked, supply lines harassed by the guerril- 
las, and most important, information was 
gathered concerning the direction and 
strength of Japanese troop movements. 

Further north, where the Japanese waited 
in vain for help, the enemy fled to the hills 
as the Americans moved inland. The exact 
date when they will meet their fate is not 
known, but the nature of that fate is in no 
doubt. Where those who surround and out- 
number also have complete knowledge of 
every move taken and contemplated, morale 
suffers. That of the Japanese throughout the 
Philippines now sags badly. 

When the history of the war is finally wr‘t- 
ten a bright page will be devoted to the 
Filipino underground and guerrilla move- 
ment. That page will be bright because of 
all nations holding territory in the Pacific 
and in Asia the United States stands out 
alone in the intelligent treatment of native 
populations. Unexploited, aided, and guided 
to self-rule by the United States, the Filipinos 
kept the faith throvghout the dark months 
which followed Bataan. They knew their 
friends would be back, and they never wa- 
vered in their loyal efforts to hasten the 
return. 


Mr. BELL. I believe that as time goes 
on General ROMULO will take his place in 
history as one of those who helped make 
possible the liberation of the Philippines. 
His voice and pen have played their part 
in keeping the fires of patriotism burning 
brightly in Filipino hearts. It is my be- 
lief that he has preached the doctrines 
of true liberty and democracy, the kind 
of democracy which our forefathers gave 
us in Ameriea. He has done it with an 
understanding which many people on 
this continent might emulate. I believe 
his work not only has been helpful to 
the Philippines but also has had its part 
in the permanent cementing of a strong 
bond of friendship between the people 
of America and the people over there in 
the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan] is recognized. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
newspaper articles and letters, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
confusion which has arisen over the 
drafting of agricultural workers, in my 
judgment, can be laid to the directive of 
General Hershey issued on the 3d day 
of January 1945, No. 288. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] inquired 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson] where there was any reason to 
charge the drafting of these men to the 
President. If the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hook] will read Directive No. 
283—-CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page 761— 
sent out by General Hershey he will find 
there quoted the statements of Mr. 
Byrnes and Mr. Jones, and in the state- 
ment signed by General Hershey quoting 
Mr. Byrnes, it is stated: 

I have reported these facts to the President. 
He has found that the further deferment of 
all men now deferred in the 18 to 25 age 
group because of agricultural occupation is 
not as essential to the best interests of our 
war effort as is the urgent and more essential 
need of the Army and Navy for young men. 


There is where the trouble started, and 
you cannot get away from it. The fact 
is that after that order went out the 
local draft boards throughout the coun- 
try, acting on it, as the President must 
have expected they would, began to ig- 
nore the Tydings amendment. They be- 
gan to put men who were in II-C directly 
over into I-A, and to send them into the 
Army without any review as to whether 
they fell under the Tydings amendment 
and should be deferred. When they did 
that they disregarded their duty. 

In my judgment, they are not to be 
criticized, because the idea that the Com- 
mander in Chief can do no wrong, make 
no mistake, has been stressed so often 
and so strongly by some papers, by Mem- 
bers of Congress, by almost every 
columnist, that as a practical matter the 
local draft boards had no choice. 

I know what has happened and so do 
you. A local draft board which deferred 
these agricultural workers would have 
been charged, just as you and I have been 
charged during past months, with being 
disloyal, with aiding the enemy, with ex- 
empting men who were not entitled to 
be exempted, with refusing to support the 
war effort. Who is there in a local com- 
munity who wants to stand up to that 
kind of criticism from the daily press, 
from the administration and the admin- 
istration spokesmen? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. What the gentleman 
says is absolutely correct. I can cite one 
instance where a draft board back in 
Minnesota did try to live up to the spirit 
of the Tydings amendment. What hap- 
pened? A regular Army captain was 
sent in there to run the affairs of that 
draft board and the members of the 
board became mere figureheads. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COCLEY. The gentleman knows 
that on January 22 General Hershey ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture for the purpose of discussing 
the confusion which had followed the 
issuance of directive No. 288 and that 
at the suggestion of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture General Hershey is- 
sued a clarifying amendment in which 
he definitely stated that it was not the 
purpose of directive No. 288 to annul or 
to modify the Tydings amendment. I 
think that General Hershey did every- 
thing possible to clarify any misunder- 
standing which had arisen after the is- 
suance of directive No. 288. I may say 
further that the House Committee on 
Agriculture has just fiinished a session 
this morning with General Hershey in 
which this matter was discussed. He 
still maintains that it was not and has 
not been his purpose to circumvent 
either directly or indirectly any of the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment. 

May I say further that there is some 
difference of opinion regarding the 
meaning of the Tydings amendment. I 
think General Hershey has honestly en- 
deavored to interpret that act of the 
Congress. I agree with the gentleman 
that there has been some confusion and 
that many boys have been deprived of 
deferment which I think should have 
been granted. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
Before that late interpretation by Gen- 
eral Hershey, was not a great deal of 
damage already done? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON of North Carolina. 
In my section of the country they rushed 
the boys right in. 

Mr. COOLEY. I have felt all along 
that the local boards have not given 
adequate attention to the Tydings 
amendment, and I think that many boys 
have been inducted that should have 
been deferred. But I do say this for 
General Hershey, the minute he was ad- 
vised by the Members of the House that 
there was confusion prevalent in the 
country, he made an honest effort to 
clear up the situation. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Ido not want to yield 
just here any further; I will a little later. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to make a correction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not now; a little 
later, because I want to answer the gen- 
tleman here about General Hershey. 

It is quite true, as we all know, that 
some 200 or more Congressmen met over 
in the old House caucus room and had 
this matter up with General Hershey. 
We all know that subsequently the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture had General Her- 
shey in before it, and we know that as 
the result of those two meetings he did 
agree to make some sort of a correction. 
You will find that correction on page 762 
of the Recorp of February 2. 

I heard the general this morning over 
before the Committee on Agriculture, the 
meeting to which the gentleman re- 
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ferred, and if I ever saw or listened to a 
sorry spectacle and exhibition on the part 
of a responsible officer, it was that one 
this morning. General Hershey just 
would not agree to correct the wrong 
impression created by 288 and do it now. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace) called the attention of General 
Hershey in no uncertain terms to the 
fact that under the Tydings amendment 
it was the duty of the local board to 
determine whether or not the registrants 


in that class were essential to agricul- 


ture. 

What the President did in his state- 
ment, which was embodied in Order 288, 
was to declare that those men were es- 
sential, not to the agricultural effort, not 
to the production of food, but were es- 
sential to the war effort, and therefore 
they should be lifted out of agriculture 
and put into the ranks of the Army and 
the Navy. There is where the trouble 
began, because some local boards, fol- 
lowing that Directive 288, put II-C’s into 
I-A and sent them off without a review. 

After that order was put out and after 
the complaints had been made, this Ma- 
jor Luscombe went over to the district 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER ]—he put it in the Recorp, and 
I put it in the Recorp on last Friday at 
page 76l1—and told the members of 
the draft board, the supervisors and the 
others who were there, flat out, that, re- 
gardless of the Tydings amendment, the 
local draft board should put those men 
into I-A. That is not the only instance, 
either. 

Here is another one. Our local agent 
from Allegan County, Mr. Morley, put 
out a statement after that in which he 
said: 

The State selective-service board repre- 
sentatives at a meeting in Kalamazoo on 
Wednesday, January 17, instructed all local 
selective-service boards to place in I-A and 
start processing all agricultural workers now 
in II-C who are under 26 years of age. 


Mr. A. D. Morley quoted from the di- 
rective by Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion to the Director of 
Selective Service much of what was writ- 
ten in Directive 288 sent out by General 
Hershey, and then Mr. Morley gave his 
understanding of what he had been told 
at the meeting in Kalamazoo in this par- 
agraph: 

The schedule of meetings listed in the 
papers last week giving locations of meetings 
at which II-C registrants would make out 


new questionnaires, in view of the above 
directive, has been canceled. 


Note, he told the people interested that, 
in view of the above directive, that is, 
288 which was passed down, all of these 
meetings for review where registrants 
should have had their day in court, 
would be canceled. What do you think 
about that? That shows the impression 
created by General Hershey’s directive 
No. 288, and to this day he has never 
completely wiped it out. 

That misconstruction was called, not 
this particular one about Allegan County 
but the one about the meeting held over 
at Adrian in the other district, and 
others, to General Hershey’s attention 
this morning, and what did he do? He 
ducked and he dodged around, first, by 
saying that he did not know whether 
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Major Luscombe has made those re. 
marks. He had had plenty of time to 
learn whether he had made them. 

Some of the members of that com. 
mittee asked him about that. The gen. 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. Zimmexmay) 
asked him and said, “What have yoy 
done to learn whether Major Luscombe 
was correctly quoted?” Well, he haq 
called someone—at least I think he saiq 
he had. Listen; he did not have any 
difficulty in getting that order out on 
January 3. When he learned that these 
officers were disobeying those instruc- 
tions or violating the law by forcing 
those men into the service, why did he 
not call them up? Why did he not as- 
certain the fact? I will tell you why 

_he did not call them up. He wanted to 
put those agricultural workers into the 
Army and the Navy. That is the only 
reason I can see. He has telephones 
and telegraph wires. You remember this 
woman down in the O, P. A. in Miami 
who sent a 2,500-word wire through at 
Government expense. Surely Genera] 
Hershey can wire instructions out. And 
he can get orders out by wire. 

When he was asked about it, he kept 
ducking and he never did, so long as I 
was there, say that he would clarify it. 

It would not take General Hershey 10 
minutes nor more than 50 words to give 
instructions to these local boards to dis- 
regard all previous directives and orders, 
and compiy with the law, including the 
Tydings amendment. 

When he put out this directive, this 
correction, here is what he put out. I 
have it before me. It is on page 762 of 
the Recorp. He says: 

Questions of interpretation of State di- 
rectors’ advice No. 288 have been brought to 


my attention by Members of Congress and 
by others. 


Then he said that directive did not 
change or modify in any way the Tyd- 
ings amendment. 

The opinions and findings contained in 
State Directors’ Advice No. 288 were for the 
consideration of the local boards in deter- 
mining the classifications of registrants in 
the age group 18 through 25, 


They were not any such thing. Those 
directions in there were for the purpose 
of telling the local boards to stick those 
boys into I-A, that is what they were 
for, and everybody so understood it and 
General Hershey knows it. 

Then he went on: 


Notify atr local boards immediately. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just want to relieve 
General Hershey of some of the respon- 
sibility for the ambiguity which the gen- 
tleman seems to read into that clarifying 
directive. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not read it in. 
That directive standing alone is clear 
enough if there had been no previous 
one; if his subordinates had let it stand. 

Mr. COOLEY. I say that for this rea- 
son. He was summoned before the 
House Committee on Agriculture, and 
after a long discussion of the matter 
and after the committee members had 
impressed upon him the necessity for the 
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issuance of a clarifying directive, we 
appointed a subcommittee that sat 
around the table with General Hershey 
and prepared that directive, and it was 
prepared in our committee room. If any 
ambiguity still exists, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, of which I am a 
member, should share its part of the re- 
sponsibility. I do not think General 
Hershey has ducked or tried to dodge 
anything. s ' : 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He certainly did this 
morning before that committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. Ido not agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMA-!. If the gentleman will 
poll that committee, he will find out that 
is the opinion of about three-fourths of 
its members. 

Mr. COOLEY. 
opinion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That might be, but I 
heard the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Pace] express a contrary opinion very 
logically and very forcibly. 

If General Hershey wanted to clear up 
this matter, all he needed to do this 
morning was to tell the committee that 
he would wire all State directors to wire 
all local boards to defer all registrants 
the local boards in their judgment be- 
lieved came under the Tydings amend- 
ment; and if he wanted to be fair about 
it, he would leave out the statement that 
the board members must be “absolutely 
sure” that they did fall within the excep- 
tion before deferring them. 

That “absolutely sure” was and is a 
limitation upon the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman says 
General Hershey wanted to draft these 
farm boys. Why did he want to? The 
gentleman is aware that General Hershey 
takes orders from his superiors, is he not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I assume he does. 

Mr. SHORT. Is he not? He has to 
take orders from his superiors, does he 
not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, everybody knows 
that. 

Mr. SHORT. I am just wondering 
how the rural farm population voted last 
November, and if that could have had 
anything to do with it. The order was 
issued by the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Some people say I 
am unduly suspicious, so I shall not ex- 
press any opinion on that. 

I heard that same argument that was 
made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr, CooLEey] over there before 
the Committee on Agriculture, and that 
is all right, so far as it goes. If that was 
all there was to it, I would say that your 
subcommittee did share equal responsi- 
bility, and that correction which you sent 
out is not so bad. That is all right in a 
way. I am not complaining principally 
about that—do not misunderstand me. 
Here is what I am complaining about in 
connection with that: My complaint is 
that in spite of that, when these objec- 
tions or complaints continued to roll in, 
these officers—I heard the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER] this 
morning, and if I am not correct, he sits 


It certainly is not my 


I yield to the gentle- 
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here and can correct me if I am in error— 
over in the Agricultural Committee say 
that when Major Luscombe went back to 
Adrian, after he had made the misstate- 
ments as to the meaning of 288, he 
merely reiterated—did I hear correct- 
ly?—the statements he had made before. 

Mr. MICHENER. Reiterate means to 
repeat. He did not say “repeat.” He 
came back purportedly to straighten out 
the mistake that he had made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes, and what did 
you say he told them? 

Mr. MICHENER. He left leaving with 
them the impression that he was right 
the first time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. All right; he did not 
reiterate, he did not repeat, he did not 
change their minds, he just strength- 
ened their recollection and opinion of 
what they heard him say the President 
wanted them to do. That is the way it 
is. It would not take General Hershey 
more than 10 minutes and 59 words to 
straighten this out if he wanted to. But 
you could not get out of him this morn- 
ing a single statement that he would 
do it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did he not tell the 
committee he had been unable to obtain 
full information regarding that? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. And why 
should it take him so long? And 
how many boys are being sent into the 
Army because of the erroneous state- 
ments that have been made while he 
waits for a report? And what about 
Major Luscombe? Why did he not call 
Major Luscombe and say, Did you in 
substance say this or that? 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not doubt that he 
would do that if he were requested to 
do so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He has been asked by 
more than 200 Congressmen to correct 
the situation. Why does he not do it 
on his own initiative? Why does he not 
stop sending all these farm boys into 
the Army. They are going away by the 
thousands. Farms will be vacated and 
the land left uncultivated. Yet General 
Hershey has not the initiative, at least 
he has not exhibited it. I think he is 
under orders from above, that they in- 
tend to get these men from the farms no 
matter what the law may be. 

The fact is he has not yet, although 
from the 29th up to the present time, 
the days have rolled by and he has not 
yet, according to his statement this 
morning ascertained whether Major Lus- 
combe was correctly quoted or not, or 
whether the officials who came down 
from the State board to Kalamazoo to 
the third and fourth districts instructed 
those officials to put those boys in. 

Saturday morning I had another 
phone call from my district. Two boards 
are examining these boys in accordance 
with the law and the corrected instruc- 
tions. According to the instructions of 
the agriculture subcommittee they are 
giving hearings. Another board in the 
same county is still relying upon General 
Hershey’s statement to the State di- 
rectors which the State director sent 
down to the local boards and are still 
shoving the II-C boys straight into the 
service without any screening and with- 
out any application of that act. 
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I want to show you that General Her- 
shey had not the slightest intention of 
giving anybody an opportunity to com- 
ply with the Tydings amendment; that 
is a fair and square opportunity. Why 
do I say that? Here is his letter or a 
part of his letter written on February 1 
to Mr. Wolcott, as put into the Rrecorp 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] on February 3 after this 
trouble arose. 

We have, however, directed the review of 
all classifications of agriculturally deferred 
registrants between the ages of 18 and 25, 
inc!usive— 

Now iisten to this— 


to make absolutely sure that they fully meet 
the requirements of the Tydings amend- 
ment, i. e— 


Then he goes on with the Tydings 
amendment. Now where does General 
Hershey get authority to say that before 
a man in II-C can be further deferred 
the board must be absolutely sure that 
he comes within the requirements of the 
Tydings amendment? 

A man accused of a crime must be 
shown to be guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt, but these men who make applica- 
tion for deferment are not criminals. 
They are just seeking to take advantage 
of the provisions of the law which we 
enacted. If General Hershey wanted to 
be fair about the matter, if he had those 
two words, absolutely sure, in his sys- 
tem and he had to use them in some 
directive then why did he not say to the 
boards, “you must excuse these men in 
II-C unless you are absolutely sure that 
they are not necessary on the farm,” and 
follow on through in the same way on the 
other requirements as to exemption? 

Do you see the point? Why did he not 
turn it around? Oh, no, he adds the 
additional restriction. He requires the 
board to find that the board is absolutely 
sure they are necessary, and so forth, on 
the farm. 

In an ordinary civil case all a jury 
needs to do in order to render a decision 
for a claimant is to find by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that the claim is 
just. Even in a criminal case, unless the 
jury is satisfied beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the defendant is guilty, they 
must acquit him. 

But for the agricultural worker Gen- 
eral Hershey, by his letter to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcott], 
makes the road long and rocky and hard 
to travel. He goes beyond any rule as 
to the weight of evidence in either civil 
or criminal cases and requires a regis- 
trant to produce evidence which will 
mage the board absolutely sure that he 
should be deferred. 

Now you know that requirement is al- 
most impossible of fulfillment. Yet he 
goes over before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and he does not correct that 
unjustifiable requirement. He made a 
bad matter worse when he inserted that 
“absolutely sure.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not think we 
ought to be so severe with General Her- 
Shey. After all he is an Army officer 
whose duty it is to obey orders. He is 
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merely obeying orders from the Com- 
mander in Chief. Why does not the gen- 

leman criticize the Commander in Chief 
for bringing about the situation? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, I have been 
accused of disliking the President and 
some of his policies, and there is a little 
truth in that. I do not mean as to dis- 
like of him, but as to some of his policies. 
T have nothing personal against General 
Hershey but I do not like to see him 
amend a law. The gentleman says he 
is a good officer. I thank the gentleman 
for the suggestion. The first duty of an 
officer to to obey his orders. All right. 
The Commander in Chief has no author- 
ity to write law. Congress writes the 
law. If General Hershey is a good of- 
ficer he should obey the law and he 
should not get confused about where 
the order comes from. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman for- 
gets that we have a different Commander 
in Chief now. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. As a 
matter of fact, is it not the first duty of 
every officer to support the Constitution 
of the United States? That duty takes 
precedence even over his duty and re- 
sponsibility to the Commander in Chief 
of the Army, does it not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In answer to that I 
would not want to counsel any private 
or officer or anybody else to disobey any 
order that was handed down, because his 
relatives might find he had been shot 
before we could get around to getting 
relief from anyone in authority. But I 
do say that neither General Hershey nor 
the Commander in Chief has any au- 
thority to issue any orders under this 
Selective Service Act which are contrary 
to the terms of the act itself. Neither 
General Hershey nor the President has 
any authority to change a word or a 
punctuation mark. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course, the order to 
which the gentleman referred was not a 
mandatory order at all. It could only 
be construed as advisory. But assuming 
further that the gentleman’s position is 
correct, does not the gentleman think 
that in™the bill which we passed last 
week we have sufficiently cleared that 
matter up? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean the work-or-fight bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. I refer to rewriting the 
Tydings amendment in the work-or- 
fight bill. Not only in that particdlar 
place, one subsection, but ali through the 
bill we clearly indicate that agriculture 
is most essential as an occupation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If that be true, no 
one knows what is going to come back 
from the other end of the Capitol. If you 
read the papers you will see where they 
are on again and off again, as to the 
terms of that bill. Answering the first 
part of the gentleman’s argument, that 
the local boards have that authority, 
that is true. But what is a local board 
going to do when it gets directives from 
Washington. The ordinary men in a 
smail town are fine men, brought up to 
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regard government as supreme; looking 
up to the President as the top man who 
will do no wrong. I mean, of course, in 
years gone by they felt that way, and 
they still have it hanging over them. 
Then down comes this order. The gen- 
tleman kuows very well that if the local 
boards would defer these men they would 
be accused by columnists, the big pa- 
pers, the Washington Post, as being Nazi, 
as being supporters of Hitler, and a 
dozen other things that hurt. PM, the 
Daily Worker, and all the rest of the 
yellow sheets. You know what would 
happen. 

Now aside from a Congressman who 
has enough fortitude to take such abuse 
and get along, there is no one that likes 
it. I do not know any reason why the 
average citizen should be compelled to 
take that kind of abuse. 

Mr. BROOKS. Fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, the Washington Post does not 
reach the areas that I am most con- 
versant with 

Mr. HOFFMAN. You should thank 
the good Lord for that. 

Mr. BROOKS. But I will say that I 
know draft boards that are staffed with 
the most competent attorneys; they are 
members of the draft boards, and they 
know the law and they would not hesi- 
tate at all to follow the law regardless 
of an advisory directive. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; that may well 
be, but nevertheless all too many boards 
are frightened by orders, rules, direc- 
tives from Washington. First one ad- 
ministrative agency, then another, kicks 
our citizens around, interferes with their 
business, compels them to get priorities, 
rations their food and their clothing, 
until actually in this country the average 
citizen, the average businessman, is 
afraid to turn around in the daytime, to 
go to sleep at night, because he is not sure 
that he has not violated some rule from 
Washington. 

The practical result of this directive 
was to frighten many of the local boards 
into improperly placing IV-—C’s into I-A, 

The local folks back in my district 
have confidence enough in me to reelect 
me, but when it comes to taking my 
statement that the President has no 
power to change the law they just throw 
that statement out the window. It does 
not make any more difference to them 
than the breeze from the lake. When Di- 
rective 288 came out, two out of three 
boards began putting the farm workers 
in the service. You know very well thou- 
sands of them have gone. There is nota 
Congressman from an agricultural dis- 
trict who has not had this same experi- 
ence. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The gentleman 
was present during the discussion in our 
committee this morning. I call his at- 
tention to the fact that the so-called 
Tydings amendment was born right in 
that committee when they began liter- 
ally to gut the farms up in my district, 
that Tydings amendment was passed 
putting agricultural labor in a separate 
class; and it has been observed for the 
last 2 years until now; but outside of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, was 
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there any meeting of minds betweey 
General Hershey and the committee this 
morning, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I did not see any. 
thing to indicate it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I was thinking the 
same myself. So something happeneg 
in January of this year that has upset 
the procedure. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. What happened was 
the issuance of Order 288 and the direc- 
tive of General Hershey where he con- 
tinues to hold to the theory that these 
men must be taken. This activity on his 
part and on the part of the President and 
Mr. Byrnes is typical of the attitude of 
this administration in trying all too 
often to find ways to avoid and disre- 
gard the expressed will of the Congress 
and follow their own conclusions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp at this point a letter 
I have from the chairman of the draft 
board in Gladwin County, Mich., and my 
response thereto. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Gladwin County (Mich.) 
Dr: ft Board issued a statement through 
the local newspaper, the Gladwin Rec- 
ord, in counection with the deferment of 
farm labor, reading as follows: 


The Gladwin County Draft Board asks us 
to make clear to folks throughout the county 
that they have no choice now but to call up 
young men under 26 who are engaged in farm 
work for physical examination. The order 
calling up these young men is a Presidential 
directive and the local draft board has no 
authority whatsoever to defer uny man in 
this age group. 


Thereupon I issued a statement to the 
newspapers of my congressional district 
covering the subject fully, and as a result 
thereof the chairman of the local draft 
board No. 1, Gladwin County, Mr. George 
E. Carvey, wrote me as follows on the 
letterhead of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, bearing of the stamp of his board, 
located at 243 West Cedar Avenue, Glad- 
win, Mich.: 


The 


JANUARY 25, 1945. 
Representative Roy Wooprurr, 
Tenth Michigan District Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In an article written by you in 
the Bay City Times, Wednesday, January 
24, you say we have a misconception of Gen- 
eral Hershey’s order. 

We did put in the paper that all farm boys 
under 26 years of age would go for preinduc- 
tion examination, and we had no choice in 
the matter, but we did not say they would 
all go into the armed forces. 

If you will look in memorandum M-937, 
dated January 4, 1945, to all local boards 
and boards of appeal and read paragraph 4 
of this memorandum, you will see where it 
says they will all go down for a preinduction 
examination. 

This local board most likely understands 
the Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act as well, if not better, than you 
do. 

You keep on playing your politics to get 
a few extra farm votes, and we will keep on 
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calling them according to the regulations 
sent to us by national and State headquar- 
ters. 
Sincerely yours, 
Locat Boarp No. 1, GLapwiIn Country, 
Georce E. Carvey, Chairmen, 


On January 27, I wrote Mr. Carvey as 
follows: 


Mr. GrorcE E. CARvEY, 
Chairman, Local Board No. 12, 
Gladwin County, Gladwin, Mich. 

Dear Siz: I have your letter of January 
25, relative to an article written by me for 
the Bay City Times, Wednesday, January 24. 

In my article I quoted the statement you 
put into the Gladwin Record, and I quoted 
it accurately. Nothing I said in my news 
release was in any way critical of you or 
any of the members of your board. I was 
attempting to be helpful to you. 

You might be interested to know that, 
upon learning of General Hershey’s instruc- 
tions, which were based upon the Presi- 
dent’s statement as repeated by Byrnes, some 
250 of us Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives formed an unofficial committee— 
about evenly divided between Republicans 
and Democrats—and called Major General 
Hershey to a conference in the Old House 
Office caucus room. The general was unable 
satisfactorily to explain the President’s posi- 
tion, or the legality of the instructions, and 
he finally agreed to notify all State directors 
that his previous order was erroneous, and 
to instruct them to comply with the pro- 
visions of the Tydings amendment, and de- 
fer every farm worker who was found to be 
necessary and regularly engaged in the pro- 
duction of food, or whose work was essen- 
tial to the war effort, so long as he remained 
so engaged or until a satisfactory replace- 
ment could be found. 

The last sentence in your statement was 
as follows: “The order calling up these 
young men is a Presidential directive, and 
the local draft board has no authority what- 
soever to defer any man in this age group.” 
That sentence clearly indicates that, not- 
withstanding your statement to the con- 
trary, you were not familiar with the Tydings 
amendment, and further that you were not 
familiar with the fact that even a Presiden- 
tial directive cannot set aside that particu- 
lar provision of the law. If any man in the 
age group specified cannot be deferred, it 
must be clear to anyone that he must be 
inducted, It must, therefore, be evident to 
you that your tsatement was the result of 
lack of information. 

So, as a matter of fact, my dear sir, you 
were not properly informed about this mat- 
ter, as the subsequent action of General 
Pearson clearly discloses. You were simply 
misled, as have been so many others through- 
out the country. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy O. Wooprvurr. 


I have heard nothing further from 
Mr. Carvey. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wrnsteap] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


OFFICIAL INSPECTION TRIP OF EURO- 
PEAN THEATERS OF WAR WITH HOUSE 
MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I am 

glad to be able to now give a report on 
my recent inspection of the European 
battle fronts, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House 
of Representatives. 

Since the war this committee has 
formed and passed much of the legisla- 
tion enlarging the Army, providing for 
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its organization, for its supply, its muni- 
tion and war machines, all in close co- 
operation with the military leaders of the 
Nation. 

Most of this inspection tour was taken 
up with conferences with Army person- 
nel, who because they are at the front, 
have had no opportunity to tell our com- 
mittee of the needs and of the weaknesses 
which have shown up in our equipment, 
supplies, and munitions. Of course, this 
information, vital as it is to our commit- 
tee in further carrying out our work of 
backing our armies to the limit, cannot 
be released, but must be kept for the use 
of the committee. 

However, we did see and learn many 
things that can be told, matters in which 
I was very much interested and which I 
believe will be of interest to you also. 

On November 23, 1944, the committee 
left from the National Airport, at Wash- 
ington, D.C. After stop-offs in Bermuda 
and the Azores we reached London, 
where we had our first taste of war. Sev- 
eral robot bombs fell in London the 
night the committee arrived and the next 
day the Members were shown the still 
raging fires and the scattered debris— 
all that remained of homes and shops, 
Workers were still probing the ruins, 
looking for bodies of the dead at the time 
our party visited this scene of brutality. 

After one day in London we went to 
Liverpool where we inspected the port 
facilities through which a great deal of 
the supplies for our Army has moved. 
We also paid a visit to the hospital ship 
Chateau Thierry, which was sailing for 
America with its cargo of wounded and 
sick soldiers. We visited a hospital for 
the treatment of mild psychiatric cases, 
and the most interesting experience af 
Liverpool was a Visit to the giant reha- 
bilitation center where we watched re- 
habilitated soldiers teaching disabled 
soldiers to overcome their handicaps, 
Here soldiers are taught how to use stif- 
fened ankles, knees, legs and elbows, how 
to learn once again to walk, to write, 
and to shoot a gun. We were told that a 
vast majority of these patients recover 
sufficiently to return to the front lines 
and to active combat duty. 

The last day we were in England, the 
committee was privileged to witness a 
bombing mission take-off for operations 
over Germany. An oil refinery was the 
specific target for this mission, and 1,400 
bombers participated. After the bomb- 
ers had gone, General Doolittle, who is 
in command, took our committee to the 
fighter field, and we saw our fighters 
leave the ground within about 1 hour 
after the bombers had gone. About 800 
fighters were included in this operation. 
The briefing of the pilots and the crew 
of the bombers was at the early morning 
hour Qf 4 a. m., and it was intensely in- 
teresting to hear them discuss the mis- 
sion from the standpoint of the difficul- 
ties of the terrain, enemy opposition, 
weather conditions over the target, and 
many other things of interest to each 
member of the committee. We were still 
at the field when the bombers returned, 
and we were sorry indeed to observe that 
four of our big craft did not come back. 
Captain Rooney, of New York, was pilot 
of the lead bomber, but Lt. Marshall M. 


Payne, a Mississippian, was the second 
in command and was to take over in the 
event anything happened to the lead 
plane. 

It was during this hasty swing around 
England that I gained a high respect for 
the English men and women and the part 
they have played and are playing in this 
war. I know that we have all heard ru- 
mors about the English letting us fight 
this war while they sit at home and bene- 
fit from lend-lease, but when you go into 
town after town and village after village, 
one realizes that England is really in this 
war. The terrific damage that has been 
wrought by more than 5 years of war also 
helps one to realize what England has 
suffered. But the realization comes when 
one sees middle-aged, gray-haired wom- 
en driving big unlighted trucks along the 
narrow, winding country lanes through 
dense fog. 

The committee, on November 30, flew 
to Cherbourg, France, where our first 
contact with France was made. The city 
of Cherbourg, which was once a mag- 
nificent port city, wasin ruins. We spent 
some time visiting the scene of the D-day 
operations on the Normandy coast, where 
our troops landed first, and from there 
we observed the progress of our forces 
throughout the Cherbourg Peninsula. 
The Germans thought they had com- 
pleted total wreckage of the Cherbourg 
Harbor and made it impossible for the 
Americans to use them when they sur- 
rendered. Ships were sunk close to- 
gether to block the harbor, and at first 
it was necessary for all our supply ships, 
whether loaded with men or supplies, to 
stop several yards out at sea. The men 
and supplies were then transferred to 
ducks and ferried ashore. This was slow 
but our engineers quickly put the harbor 
into use. Instead of wasting time at- 
tempting to blast out or remove the 
wrecked ships, they built platforms on 
them and thus made them into more or 
less stationary piers onto which our large 
ships could unload. But once unloaded, 
there were no railroads to move the badly 
needed men and supplies to the front. 
They had to be loaded into trucks and 
hauled to the front over badly wrecked 
highways. All this consumed millions of 
gallons of gasoline which had to be 
brought from America. 

At Cherbourg we were shown the 
graves of hundreds of our boys and men 
who were killed in the invasion. We 
found these cemeteries, and all other 
cemeteries which we visited on our trip, 
extremely well kept. The graves were 
carefully marked, and we were advised 
that the bodies were also carefully iden- 
tified. We were also told that each mem- 
ber of our armed forces who gave his life 
for our country had been reverently in- 
terred and the proper rites conducted. 
We were told that many native families 
had taken the grave of a certain soldier 
and kept this grave in good condition. 

From Cherbourg we went to Le Havre, 
Prance, where we made an inspection of 
the water front. Here we observed the 
German strong points and pill boxes. 
We saw numerous ships which had been 
sunk in the harbor in such locations as 
would give our forces the most trouble. 
We saw the expert work of the engineers 
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as they erected bridges over the sunken 
ships and as they provided temporary 
port facilities. At Le Havre we were told 
that in 1 heavy invasion bombardment 
6,000 French were killed and only 60 
Germans. 

We went from Le Havre to Paris and 
spent the entire day of December 2 at 
our Allied headquarters as guests of Gen. 
John C. H. Lee, commanding general of 
the communications zone. Here we re- 
ceived highly confidential reports from 
every branch of the Army. In my opin- 
ion, we were given a true picture of the 
entire situation. It was interesting for 
me to talk personally with General Lee, 
whose father is buried at Okolona, Miss., 
and who, of course, was interested in 
having the latest news from our State. 

We went from Paris to Rheims and 
were met by General Thrasher and made 
visits to certain supply installations in 
the vicinity, among which was a ware- 
house containing a large stock of cap- 
tured German medical supplies. We 
went from Rheims to Namur, Belgium, 
where advanced section installations 
were visited, including a field hospital 
at Leige. This field hospital was only a 
group of tents and each tent was a sepa- 
rate ward with its own nurses. Once in- 
side the tents we found the men warm 
and comfortable enough, although their 
surroundings were crude when compared 
with the shiny tile floors of the modern 
hospital back at home. Here the floors 
were rough-cut boards, but they kept out 
the wind and mud. Heat came from a 
big stove in each tent. Every effort was 
being made to see that the patients, the 
sick and the wounded, were kept warm 
and comfortable. Here we saw men de- 
livered less than 4 hours after they were 
wounded on the battle fields. I want the 
folks back home to know that our sol- 
diers are being given the best medical 
care it is possible to give them under 
battle conditions. Too much praise can- 
not be given the doctors and nurses. But 
it is really the unarmed corpsman who is 
the real hero of this Army. General 
Eisenhower, himself, praised these en- 
listed men highly and said he was rec- 
ommending the award of a distinctive 
badge with an increase in pay for bat- 
talion medical personnel. We promised 
him that our committee would act 
promptly to draft such a bill. We plan 
to get it before the House just as soon 
as possible. 

On December 5 the committee went 
via automobile to the headquarters of 
Gen. Omar Bradley where we met with 
the General and his staff. General 
Bradley personally briefed the committee 
on the tactical situation, and made no 
efforts to conceal the fact that the part 
of the line where the Germans broke 
through a week later for their offensive 
was lightly held. The explanation 
which General Bradley gave sounded 
reasonable. 

From General Bradley’s headquarters 
we proceeded to Verdun and were met 
there by General Lewis, Commanding 
Eagle Rear. It was here, as you no doubt 
recall, that 750,000 men lost their lives 
during the First World War. 

Operating from Verdun, we visited the 
headquarters of Gen. George S. Patton. 
The members of our committee were 


favorably impressed with General Pat- 
ton. It was our observation that when 
General Eisenhower wants a certain job 
done, he calls on General Patton who 
always delivers. General Patton is like 
the broken runner on a football team. 
He can carry the ball where others, less 
prone to take a chance, would be stopped. 

It was at Metz that the committee 
got a first-hand view of battle. Several 
forts in the vicinity were still holding 
out against the Third Army. Two of 
these forts, however, gave up the day 
we were at Metz. 

Any idea that we might have had that 
our forces are coddling enemy prisoners 
was dispelled in Belgium, northern 
France, and during a visit to another 
big prison camp. I can truthfully say 
that I did not see in these camps one 
instance of coddling prisoners. They 
were earning every bite they get to eat. 
We are not mistreating them but they 
are having to work and work hard. I 
saw prisoners cutting up discarded auto 
tires and patching the heels and toes of 
the prisoners’ boots. Others were busy 
moving supplies. They are working at 
useful work. 

The committee visited General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10. General Eisenhower briefed the 
committee on conditions at the front 
and then answered any questions that 
were asked of him. Most of these ques- 
tions dealt with lacks and shortages. 
We stayed with the General for dinner 
and further discussed the war situation 
and conditions back at home. We were 
all highly impressed with General Eisen- 
hower’s ability to carry forward the tre- 
mendous task which he has before him. 

* After arriving in Italy on December 
12 we made an inspection of the Italian 
war front, the harbor where we noted 
very fine work which had been done by 
Army engineers in rebuilding wrecked 
docks. One point of great interest to me 
was, while in Rome, when I had the op- 
portunity to enter Mussolini’s former of- 
fice and to look out onto the balcony 
where Il Duce made his most famous 
speech. While in Rome we visited the 
Vatican and had a most interesting visit 
with Pove Pius XII. We also visited the 
United States Army Rest Center in Rome 
where the battle-fatigued soldiers from 
the front are sent for rest and relaxa- 
tion. 

It was in Florence that the committee 
met Gen. Mark Clark, commanding 
general of the Fifth Army, and members 
of his staff. General Clark appeared 
confident, but not overly so. He knows 
his business and has worked miracles 
with the little that he has had to work 
with. It is terrifying to see some of the 
obstacles the Fifth Army has overcome 
in its drive up Italy. These obstacles, in 
the form of mountains, swift rivers, lack 
of roads, and lack of manpower and ma- 
terials, dwarf those our Army has run up 
against in eastern Europe. General 
Clark has the affection and respect of 
all his men from the lowest to the high- 
est ranking officers. These men seem to 
adore him, and it was common when 
riding along with the general to pass pri- 
vates who would salute smartly and then 
say, “That’s General Clark.” As we 
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drove on the general would always re. 
mark, “Those are great guys.” 

General Clark took us on a person- 
ally conducted visit to the front lines in 
Italy. While there we had a taste of the 
rough life of the combat soldier who 
treads through mud, shivers in the cold, 
and eats K-rations. This visit con. 
vinced us in a small way what our boys 
are going through. We were weighted 
down with warm, heavy clothing, but 
even then the cold got the best of us, 
Practically every member of the com- 
mittee showed up with “Roman throat” 
within 48 hours. The Roman throat is 
the name our soldiers have given a severe 
cold accompanied by a sore throat be- 
cause the combination is so prevalent in 
the bitter weather in which they are 
fighting. 

Brief visits to Amendola and Bari 
ended our inspection trip, with short 
stops at Casablanca, the Azores, and 
Bermuda. 

I learned much from my trip. The 
first thing I learned is that we should 
stop complaining about Britain’s part in 
the war and start admiring the British 
for what they have done. Ido not agree 
to all England does and has done, I 
have made my complaints and expect to 
continue to do so at the proper time and 
place. My brief first-hand glimpse of 
the situation convinced me, however, 
that America and England must stick 
together in the long years that lie ahead. 
It is to our interest to help keep the 
British Empire a going proposition. If 
the British Empire disintegrates, it will 
be only a matter of time until we find 
ourselves in a dangerous position. 

There are criticisms of our Army, but 
these criticisms are far outweighed by 
admiration for the unbelievable job that 
has been done. One cannot appreciate 
what has been accomplished until it is 
seen first-hand. 

There is no dodging the fact that our 
Army is critically in need of additional 
heavy equipment above a 90-millimeter 
gun. Our casualties are mounting by 
the thousands each day. Therefore, it 
is necessary for every individual in 
America to make the greatest contribu- 
tion possible to the war effort. 

Our medical men are doing a wonder- 
ful job, but there is a serious shortage 
of whole blood and nurses. This should 
be easy to correct. 

Treatment of the enlisted men in the 
rear area can stand improvement. They 
should be given more recreational facili- 
ties. Too much credit cannot be given 
nor can too much be done for the en- 
listed foot soldier who is performing 
miracles. 

Steps should be taken to dissipate the 
feeling of resentment that the ground 
soldier has built up toward the airmen. 
This is due to better living conditions 
afforded the airman, his regular tours 
of duty, and his opportunity to get back 
home for a visit. Certainly no advan- 
tages should be taken from the airman, 
who has likewise accomplished miracles, 
but instead a plan must be worked out 
to give the ground soldier similar ad- 
vantages. 

And above all we should realize that 
we have a real war on our hands, one 
that we must keep fighting every day 
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at our greatest strength if we are to 
win it. 

There is plenty of blame for everyone 
for the present critical situation. The 
Army guessed wrong. Business was 
overly anxious to start producing for 
civilian markets again. Workers were 
too hasty in leaving their war jobs for 
jobs they thought had a better future. 

And Congress cannot escape its share 
of the blame. We, in Congress, were too 
ready to start talking about reconver- 
sion and post-war plans. 

Our soldiers are doing an unbelievably 
good job. It is up to us here on the home 
front, in the home, in the factory, on the 
farm, and in Congress to attempt to live 
up to their example. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
address on war mothers and permanent 
peace. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

DRAFTING FARM LABOR 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous corsent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Just to keep the rec- 
ord straight, permit me to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that 
General Hershey, in an effort to clarify 
the situation which appeared to be very 
much confused following the issuance of 
Directive 288, issued a clarifying direc- 
tive, That directive was prepared in the 
committee room of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture after a long discus- 
sion between the members and General 
Hershey regarding the confusion which 
had arisen following the issuance of Di- 
rective 288. 

It is easy for a Member of Congress to 
stand on the floor of the House and de- 
ride, ridicule, and criticize a member of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
I, for one, believe that General Hershey 
has acted with great impartiality and 
has shown outstanding ability in the 
discharge of the very arduous duties of 
his high office. Certainly he has not 
been able to make everything crystal- 
clear to all of the thousands of people 
who are administering the Selective 
Service Act; certainly, hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of farm boys have 
been drafted who should have been de- 
ferred; but I believe in fixing responsi- 
bility upon those who should be charged 
with responsibility. By the Selective 
Service Act we charged the local draft 
boards with full responsibility in the 
administration of that law. 

We did that as a part of the proper 
processes of democracy, believing that 
the local draft boards would be familiar 
with the local situations and could, 
therefore, render more righteous judg- 
ments concerning eligibility for defer- 
ment than could some person sitting here 
in Washington or in some State head- 
quarters, 


I know in my home county many, 
many boys who have gone into the armed 
services leaving widowed mothers at 
home with farm machinery stowed away 
for the duration, with no one to care for 
the farming operations. I know of one 
case, to which I called the general's at- 
tention this morning, where a young man 
whose father was at the point of death, 
with no one at home to look after a 
four-horse farm, was drafted by his local 
board and inducted into the Army. 
When the facts were brought to the at- 
tention of the War Department, he was 
immediately released, and he came home 
to care for the farm and his father, only 
to be picked up again by the local draft 
board and reinducted. He is today a 
member of the armed forces, the farm 
is idle, and his father is helpless and 
badly in need of assistance. 

I know there are hardship cases, and 
they exist throughout the length and 
breadth of this country, but I am not 
willing to charge General Hershey with 
that responsibility. It is primarily the 
responsibility of the local board. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man think it would help if General Her- 
shey would wire these local boards, tell- 
ing them that notwithstanding any 
directive which they may have received 
either from him or from the State direc- 
tor or agents out of the State selective 
service, they should discharge their duty 
under the law and use their own judg- 
ment as to these deferments? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think General Her- 
shey has done exactly that. Here is the 
reason I make that statement. When 
he appeared before the committee, we 
wrote that clarifying directive ourselves, 
subject to his approval, and in that it 
was emphasized that Directive 288 did 
not have for its purpose the altering or 
the changing or the modifying of the 
Tydings amendment. If it were ad- 
dressed to intelligent people, and I know 
the State directors are intelligent, there 
should not have been any further misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If that was all there 
had been to it, all well and good, but 
that was followed by these fellows who 
came out from the State offices and told 
them to disregard the Tydings amend- 
ment. Then it was followed by the fur- 
ther directive on February 1 of General 
Hershey himself in which he told them 
that they must be absolutely sure. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that perhaps somebody from the 
State office has been guilty of miscon- 
duct, probably resulting from misunder- 
standing, but I do not believe General 
Hershey should be charged with mal- 
feasance. I do not believe that we 
Should blame him for everything that 
has happened. I could even say to the 
gentleman from Michigan, and I have 
proof which I submitted to General 
Hershey last July, that the boards in 
eastern North Carolina were called to- 
gether and a man from the State office, 
I think he was a major, told all of the 
selective-service boards there assembled 





that if they did not fill their quotas, their 
resignations would be requested and 
they would get men who would fill the 
quotas. I called that to General Her- 
shey’s attention and told him I thought 
that was an unwarranted intimidation 
and coercion of the local boards. He did 
not agree with that major, neither did 
the State director agree, but here was 
a major without any authority from any- 
one who made that statement. It was 
made in the presence of the county agent 
from my county and other people as well. 
I called the selective-service board in 
my town and the answer was that it 
would be very difficult for a boy under 
26 years to get a farm deferment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I hope the gentie- 
man does not believe or does not think 
I am trying to criticize or am criticizing 
General Hershey personally. I never 
saw him until he came before the com- 
mittee in the House caucus room. I 
have not had any criticism of him 
personally at all. It is only of his official 
acts. 

Mr. COOLEY. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. He is part of the job. 
Nobody denies that. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure the gentle- 
man has no personal animosity against 
General Hershey. But I will say this 
about him: I do not know of a man con- 
nected with the executive branch of the 
Government who is more pieasant to deal 
with or who tries to have a more sym- 
pathetic understanding with the prob- 
lems that are brought to his attention. 
I know nothing about him or his back- 
ground or his politics, and I do not care, 
but I do respect the manner in which he 
conducts the duties of his office. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentic- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that perhaps some criticism is due 
to a misunderstanding because of some 
deferred men who stated to the draft 
boards that they were engaged in farm- 
ing and were living on farms but were 
merely farming night and morning and 
then had jobs in town to which they 
drove their cars great distances and were 
classified as farmers and that some 
times, therefore, the folks deferred were 
not acting in good faith? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is right. Ithink the very purpose of this 
order was to screen more closely those 
boys who had been deferred in the hope 
that some additional manpower could be 
obtained for the armed forces. 

I would say the real misunderstanding 
has resulted on account of the difference . 
in the interpretations of the Tydings 
amendment. Every man engaged in 
agricuture is not entited to a deferment. 
Every man that is continually engaged in 
agriculture and necessary to agriculture 
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is not entitled to deferment. If so, every 
man on the farm would be deferred. It 
is only those who are engaged in the kind 
of agriculture that is essential to the war 
effort. 

I am sure the gentleman knows, and I 
certainly know, of many farmers who are 
producing but a bare subsistence. They 
are not making a contribution to the war 
effort and are certainly not entitled to 
deferment. 

I say the responsibility is with the local 
boards, and General Hershey agrees to 
that. He makes no effort to take away 
from the local boards their sound discre- 
tionary powers to defer those whom they 
think are eligible for deferment and in- 
duct those whom they think are not 
eligible for deferment. The word “es- 
sentiality” or phrase “essential to the 
war effort” used in the Tydings amend- 
ment means just what it says. Some 
people try to construe that to mean 
essential to agriculture. I assume every- 
body engaged in agriculture is essential 
to some particular type of agriculture, 
but the significant thing is whether or 
not that particular kind of agriculture is 
making a contribution to the war effort. 

Mr. HCOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. TAr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] knows, I do not always agree with 
the administration but I certainly do not 
feel that the administration should be 
criticized for everything down the line. 

Let us see. There might be something 
behind this, and far behind, going back 
before the Tydings amendment. When 
the Selective Service Act went into effect, 
as I understand, the different Governors 
of the States appointed the local boards. 
It just so happens there were 26 Republi- 
can Governors. In the great Midwest 
throughout the farm States, including 
the State of Michigan, Republican Gov- 
ernors named the draft boards, and they 
named the State officers of the local 
boards. 

Shortly after the setting up of the 
Selective Service System I investigated 
the composition of the local draft boards 
in my own State. In the entire State of 
Michigan I found that there was just one 
Democratic local draft board member, 
and he did not last long. Every draft 
board official in that State, as far as I 
could discover, were Republicans. I can 
not imagine that the Republican Gover- 
nors of the other States in the Midwest 
Farm Belt acted very differently. 

I am just wondering whether those 
local boards are not just hiding behind 
the unfortunate statement that was 
made by General Hershey when Order 
288 was issued. I think we ought to look 
into that just a little bit further. When 
we are criticizing the administration we 
ought to also think about criticizing 
those who were charged with the admin- 
istration of the Selective Service Act, and 
those who were charged with the admin- 
istration of that act were the local boards 
appointed by the Governors, The Gov- 


ernors of the great Midwest farming 
States appointed the local boards. The 
local boards are responsible, and nobody 
ever expected the local boards to violate 
the law. 

I think that covers the situation in 
pretty good shape. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HOOK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know 
whether the gentleman was listening to 
what I said. 

Mr. HOOK. Yes; I listened very at- 
tentively. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. My point was that 
Directive 288, which came down on Janu- 
ary 3, gave the local boards the rule and 
the guide which they have since fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. HOOK. It is my contention it 
gave the local boards that were appointed 
by Republican Governors something to 
hide behind. 


SURPLUS GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. , 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mtr. Speaker, the 
other day when we were discussing the 
bill, H. R. 1752, I called the attention of 
the House to bulletins issued by the 
Treasury Department on the sale and 
cffer for sale of surplus commodities the 
Government now is offering to the pub- 
lic. Ihave with me today two additional 
bulletins issued since that time. The 
material contained in these bulletins in- 
dicates to me that there is a tremendous 
quantity of materials being offered to the 
public that I think with a little investiga- 
tion and ingenuity on the part of the 
appropriate departments could be used 
very advantageously in the war effort 
rather than be sold at auction or on in- 
formal bid where in many instances they 
are sold for practically nothing. 

To emphasize that point, let me call 
your attention to a recent offer. The 
story appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, yesterday. The Navy was of- 
fering to the public life rafts which are 
no longer needed, according to the Navy, 
some 1,900 of them, for 50 cents apiece. 
The Maritime Commission, realizing that 
they were worth more than 50 cents 
apiece, stepped in and said to the Navy, 
“We will take them over and sell them 
for $50 apiece.” They did, and the dif- 
ference between 50 cents and $50 was 
realized to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Another instance was cited in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Post 
this morning. The editorial stated 
that—quote: 

It is a shock to public confidence to hear 
that a dealer bought at auction for $31 a 
Government-owned searchlight that was 
promptly resold to another Government 
agency for $235. 


Another witness confessed at a hearing 
that was being held by the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, and this is 
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mentioned in the same editorial “that 
eight ship strainers from the Govern- 
ment were bought for $3.25 apiece and 
sold to a ship repair firm working for the 
Government for $12.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include this editorial in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. This editorial 
reads as follows: 

SURPLUS SCANDALS 


Under the chairmanship of Senator Merap 
the Special War Investigating Committee is 
adding fresh laurels to those it won when 
Vice President TRUMAN was its head. The 
current probe into the affairs of an auc- 
tioneering firm known as Surplus Liqui- 
dators, Inc., highlights the need of improved 
safeguards to protect the public investment 
in billions of dollars of Government property 
that eventually will be classified as surplus 
materials. The recent setting up of a Sur- 
plus Property Board to formulate disposal 
policies and exercise supervision over agen- 
cies doing the actual work of disposal is only 
a first step. The agencies delegated to handle 
surpluses will have to be put on the alert to 
prevent the Government from being gypped 
by sharp and unscrupulous private dealers. 

The unsavory details brought out by the 
inyliry into the affairs of Surplus Liqui- 
dators, Inc., certainly siggest a deplorable 
lack of competence and vigilance in adminis- 
tering the disposal program. It is a shock 
to public confidence to hear that a dealer 
boucht at auction for $31 a Government- 
owned searchlight that was promptly resold 
to another Government agency for $235. 
Anc her witness confessed to buying eight 
ship strainers from the Government for $3.25 
each and selling them to a ship repair firm 
working for the Government for $12. 

These and other instances of petty though 
outrageous profiteering at Government ex- 
pense as well as evidence indicating that 
Surplus Liquidators, Inc., had made good 
use of friends with political influence to 
secure auction contracts are not in them- 
selves significant. Abuses of such kind in- 
evitably occur whenever opportunity is af- 
forded the greedy and unscrupulous to bene- 
fit at public expense. The moral pointed 
by the disclosure of irregularities is plain. 
It is that we need immediate reforms in the 
Government's procurement and _ disposal 
practices. The Mead committee recently 
stressed the importance of improving pro- 
curement methods and further centralizing 
control of the procurement function. While 
recognizing that it is impossible to achieve 
a completely centralized system of procure- 
ment, the committee declares that “a great 
deal more could be done in centralizing con- 
trol of procurement between the departments 
and between branches within the War De- 
partment and bureaus within the Navy De- 
partment, and more could be done toward 
centralizing procurement as between the War 
and Navy Departments.” 

However, elimination of the loose procure- 
ment practices will not prevent tremendous 
surpluses from developing as a result of 
conditions beyond anyone's control. In fact, 
the Mead committee points out that “huge 
amounts of a great variety of supplies have 
been accumulated which the armed services 
already know that they will not need.” With 
the disposal problem already pressing and 
grave abuses currently being uncovered, 
Rudolph Halley, chief counsel for the Mead 
committee, properly emphasizes the need 
for strong and efficient investigating staffs 
in all Government disposal agencies to spot 
trouble and prevent scandals from develop- 
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ing. That is the only way to keep out the 
“pootleg element” that has already begun 
to prey upon the rich spoils that are piling 
up in Government warehouses as the war is 


prolonged. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to emphasize 
further the need of more careful investi- 
gation of the sale of the surplus com- 
modities that I have been told amount 
to some $15,000,000,000. I understand 
that under an act previously passed by 
the Congress none of this property can 
be sold that exceeds $5,000,000 in value 
without action of this House. I think 
that amount ought to be decreased. We 
should have control over the sale of 
materials that cost less than $5,000,000, 
because evidently, according to the edi- 
torial appearing this morning’s Post, 
considerable scandal has already been 
revealed in connection with the Surplus 
Liquidators, Inc., which shows that they 
are disposing of large quantities of these 
materials which in many instances are 
being sold back to Government depart- 
ments when the Federal Government 
owned them before they were offered for 
auction, 

I am going to offer an amendment to 
the Surplus Commodities Act that has 
been passed by the Cengress which will 
provide that the veterans of this war be 
given certificates of credit whereby they 
can obtain quantities of surplus com- 
modities as a priority before the public 
has an opportunity to bid on them. I 
think the men who are now fighting are 
entitled to the opportunity to obtain 
some of the surplus commodities that 
may be beneficial to them in establishing 
a business or in rehabilitating themselves 
in whatever work they may want to per- 
form when they return from the war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include an article 
entitled “Arms for Russia” by Ernest 
Lindley. It is important, I think, that 
the Russian people know how much we 
have done in the matter of supplying 
their country with arms. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include therein a newspaper 
item, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted (at the request of Mr. 
Vinson) to Messrs. Izac, Sasscer, RIvers, 
HEBERT, MADDEN, HAVENNER, De Lacy, BIE- 
MILLER, Mott, CoLe of New York, Bates of 
Massachusetts, Hess, ANDERSON of Cali- 
fornia, Grant of Indiana, Towe, ELLIoTT, 
and PINERO on account of official busi- 
ness for the Naval Affairs Committee in 
connection with an inspection of Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No, 1 (Elk Hills). 
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SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


8.63. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, so as to pro- 
hibit interference with the broadcasting of 
noncommercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 72. An act for the relief of Antonio Ruiz; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

8.76. An act for the relief of John T. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.77. An act for the relief of Lindon A. 
Long; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 167. An act for the relief of Perkins Gins, 
formerly Perkins Oil Co., of Memphis, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

8.177. An act for the relief of Oscar Griggs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

8.184. An act to amend the Social Security 
Act by authorizing the furnishing of wage- 
record information to State unemployment- 
compensation agencies; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

S.217. An act to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance of 
a roadway easement to the city of Eastport, 
Maine; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Galen E. 
Walter; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 294. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to furnish certain 
benefits, services, and supplies to discharged 
members of the military or naval forces of 
any nation allied or associated with the 
United States in World War No. 2, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

S.311. An act for the relief of Philip Klein- 
man; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.312. An act for the relief of Harriet B. 
Rickards; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.314. An act for the relief of Sigurdur 
Jonsson and Thorolina Thordardottir; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.315. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

8.317. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.335. An act for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; to the Committee on Claims. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 621. An act to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, en- 
titled “An act providing for sundry matters 
affecting the naval service, and for other 
purposes,” by changing the limitation on the 
total personnel of the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 621. An act to further amend section 
22 of the act approved March 4, 1925, en- 
titled “An act providing for sundry matters 
affecting the naval service, and for other 
purposes,” by changing the limitation on 
the total personnel of the Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, and for other purposes. 








ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 6, 1945, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOoREIGN 


COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1945, to resume hearings on H. R. 
1362, railroad retirement bill. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION 


The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an organization 
meeting at 10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, 
February 7, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXVI, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


167. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ord proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the Dis- 
Position of Executive Papers. 

168. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated De- 
cember 29, 1944, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of report on the 
lower Mississippi River, with a view to de- 
termining whether additional flood protec- 
tion should be provided for the St. Johns 
Levee District, Mo., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Flood Control, House 
of Representatives, adopted on November 16, 
1943; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

169. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
War, transmitting a draft of a bill to pro- 
vide for the settlement of claims of military 
personnel and civilian employees of the War 
Department or of the Army for damage to or 
loss, destruction, capture, or abandonment 
of personal property occurring incident to 
their service, which the War Department 
recommends be enacted into law; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 119. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses 
to Frank J. Siegfried, husband of Virginia 
Siegfried, late an employee of the House; 
without amendment (Rep. No. 53). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia: Committee on 
Appropriations. H. R. 1984. A bill making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and 
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sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 54). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. S. 338. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, 
to encourage the growing of war crops by 
protecting the allotments of producers of 
cotton and wheat; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 55). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 120. Resolution for the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 85, 
making an additional appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945 for the Census of Agriculture; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 56). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 57. Report on the disposition of certain 
papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 1985. A bill providing for a service 
medal, ribbon, and clasp for honorable serv- 
ice in the armed forces of the United States 
during World War No. 2; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H.R. 1986. A bill to enable the Secretary of 
Agriculture to suppress and extirpate con- 
tagious, infectious, and communicable dis- 
eases of dogs and other carnivorous animals; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 1987. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Intracoastal Water- 
way between Carrabelle and St. Marks, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 1988. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of a proposed waterway 
from Tallahassee to the St. Marks River, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 1989. A bill to provide for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Choctawhatchee 
River, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

H.R. 1990. A bill authorizing the dredging 
of the boat basin at the mouth of the Apa- 
lachicola River at Apalachicola, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

H.R. 1991. A bill providing for the exami- 
nation and survey of the Intracoastal Water- 
way between Carrabelle and St. Marks, Fla.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 1992. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to the Catholic 
bishop of Alaska, in trust for the Roman 
Catholic Church; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 1993. A bill to amend section 3404 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 1994. A bill to completely restore the 
Federal Loan Agency as an independent 
establishment of the Federal Government, 
as it was prior to February 24, 1942; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JAMES J. DELANEY: 

H.R. 1995. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
time for filing applications for the payment 
of World War adjusted-service certificates, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 1996. A bill to protect American agri- 

culture, horticulture, livestock, and the pub- 





lic health by prohibiting the unauthorized 
importation into, or the depositing in the 
territorial waters of, the United States of 
garbage derived from products originating 
outside of the continental United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEBERT: : 

H.R. 1997. A bill to regulate the practice 
of optometry in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R. 1998. A bill to establish a Chiropody 
(Podiatry) Corps in the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H.R. 1999. A bill to establish a joint com- 
mittee to select a suitable medal or award 
to be bestowed upon members of selective 
service local boards; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. McKENZIE: 

H. R. 2000. A bill to provide for the carry- 
ing of mail on star routes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on -the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 93. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to appoint a commission to 
cooperate with the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission, or any other agency or 
agencies of the United Nations, in the prepa- 
ration of definite plans for the punishment of 
war criminals of the Axis countries; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 121. Resolution creating a_ select 
committee to investigate the utilization of 
manpower in the critical labor areas of the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States by commending the State 
Department and those engeged in repatria- 
tion work and urging continuance of such 
efforts that every American now held by 
the Japanese Government be returned to the 

nited States; to the Committe on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Lanham Act to provide that 
temporary war housing, and particularly 
housing which violates minimum safety re- 
quirements or the building regulations of 
the community in which it is situated, should 
be removed as soon as practicable after the 
recognized cessation of hostilities; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 


* State of California, memorializing the Presi- 


dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider and act upon legislation to recog- 
nize national responsibility by providing 
financial aid during the period of recon- 
version to those communities which have 
been forced, because of the war effort, to carry 
an abnormal war burden, so that they may 
be enabled to rehabilitate municipal facili- 
ties and services to the same level of ade- 
quacy as before the war; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider the advisability of returning the 
Employment Service to the administration 
and control of the State of California at the 
earliest date compatible with the effective 
prosecution of the war; to the Committee on 
Labor. 
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Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States by a 
resolution urging that the United States 
should take appropriate measures to the eng 
that Palestine should be opened for free 
immigration and unrestricted colonization so 
that the Jewish people may rebuild their an- 
cestral homeland as a free and democratic 
Jewish commonwealth; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: _ 


By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H.R. 2001. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Ellen Edwards; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2002. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Wyzynski; to the Committee on Claims, 

H.R. 2003. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Stewart Martin, Jr., a minor: to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 2004. A bill for the relief of Robert H. 
Wilder; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. COMBS: 

H.R. 2005. A bill for the relief of Hardy 
H. Bryant; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2006. A bill for the relief of Boyd B. 
Black; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 2007. A bill for the relief of Hattie 

Bowers; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H.R. 2008. A bill for the relief of the vil- 
lage of Cold Spring, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 2009. A bill for the relief of Walton 
R. Graham; to the Committee on’ Claims. 

H.R.2010. A bill for the relief of J. H. 
Westfield; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri: 

H.R. 2011. A bill for the relief of the estate 

of J. Earl Evans; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


48. By Mr. BLAND: Petition from Sgt. 
Henry M. Burch, Jr., national commander, 
American Veterans of World War No. 2, Or- 
lando, Fla., for incorporation of that organi- 
zation; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

49. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Mrs. S. A. 
Sperry and 87 other citizens of Cleveland 
Ohio, urging enactment of a measure to re- 
duce absenteeism, conserve manpower, and 
speed production of materials necessary for 
the winning of the war by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of alco- 
holic liquors in the United States for the 
duration of the war; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

50. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution memorial- 
izing the Senators and Representatives from 
Rhode Island in the Congress of the United 
States with relation to the cancelation of 
certain Federal income taxes due the Gov- 
ernment by persons in the armed forces of 
the United States of America previous to their 
induction into said service; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

51. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Peti- 
tion of L. A. Woods, State superintendent, 
department of education, Austin, Tex., and 
Texas school executives and teacher trainers, 
urging the 18-year-old boys be given a year’s 
training before battle service; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

52. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs. 
Henry Schmidt, Newton, Iowa, and other 
members of St. John’s Women’s Guild in op- 
position to peacetime military conscription; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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53. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 13 sign- 
ers, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to permanent exclusion 
of all Japanese, loyal as well as disloyal, from 
this country; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

64. Also, petition of the American Veterans 
Alliance of Jersey City, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
consideration of proper treaties and inter- 
national agreements which will protect and 
preserve inviolate the rights of Poland and its 
citizenry, to a proper determination of its 
boundaries and territorial limitations to the 
end that justice may prevail and a true and 
lasting peace eventuate from the present 
hostilities; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

55. Also, petition of the St. Paul Trades 
and Labor Assembly, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
favorable commendation of President Roose- 
velt’s appointment of Hon. Henry A. Wallace 
and approving the principle and purpose of 
the full-employment bill of Senator Murray 
and colleagues; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

56. Also, petition of John W. L. Hicks, of 
Detroit, Mich., contesting the election of 
Grorce A. Donprero, Congressman from the 
Seventeenth Congressional District of Mich- 
igan; to the Committee on Elections No. 3. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, Fespruary 6, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Thou who art our everlasting Father, 
in the simplicity of faith, we pray that 
hearing, we may hear, that seeing, we 
may understand. Mid adverse opinions 
and convictions, dear Lord, we make the 
quest for that power which transforms 
differences into the spirit of oneness and 
which dissolves the dilemmas of mis- 
understanding. We would live with the 
sense of eternity in our hearts, standing 
before our fellows with an incontestable 
sssurance in the reality of God. 

Incline Thine ear, O Lord, and teach 
us that the tidal wave of clean, pure liv- 
ing can lift our Nation to the highest 
plane as a liberator of the world. Let 
the sublime virtues of honor and justice 
prevail throughout our land, broadening 
the sweep of contentment and brother- 
hood to the remotest section; may they 
break the bounds with that chivalrous 
spirit that dares to do right. O God, we 
pray for a release of this prostrate earth, 
grizzled with despair; O let there come 
a new life that shall fulfill Thy divine 
decree. Pity it, hold Thou its hand, 
bless it with the message of our Saviour— 
“Ye shall find rest to your souls.” Grant 
that Thy sacrifice shall make us humble, 
Thy sympathy make us social, and Thy 
love make us benevolent. In the name 
of Him who is the light of the world. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatling, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 


following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

8.298. An act to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, revise 
the basis of the annual appraisal of its 
assets, and for other purposes; and 

8.410. An act for the relief of Marino 
Bello. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 1427. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange. 


MESSAGE TO GENERAL MacARTHUR 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement of the House on 
yesterday, February 5, 1945, the Chair 
sent the following message to General 
MacArthur: 

At the suggestion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, unanimously expressed, I send 
to you and the valiant officers and men who 
serve with you our grateful thanks for the 
courage and effectiveness in bringing free- 
dom to the Philippines and further glory to 
American arms. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker. 


CALLING OF PRIVATE CALENDAR 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the calling of 
the Private Calendar today may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der on Calendar Wednesday of this week 
may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INCREASE IN PAY OF CAPITOL TELEPHONE 
OPERATORS 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday the Senate passed an amendment 
to the bill H. R. 1427, relating to the 
compensation of telephone operators on 
the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change, recently passed by the House. 
The Senate amendment provides merely 
that the amount necessary to carry into 
effect the increases for the telephone op- 
erators be paid out of the authorized ap- 
propriation for officers and employees of 
the House. I have conferred with the 
Members of the Committee on Accounts, 
and therefore I ask unanimous consent 
to take this bill from the Speaker’s table 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, after line 21, insert: 

“Sec. 2. The necessary amounts to carry 
into effect the increases herein provided from 
February 1 to June 30, 1945, hereby are au- 
thorized to be paid from the appropriation 





for salaries of officers and employees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives for the 
fiscal year 1945.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix and include a 
message from the State Legislature of 
Nevada, with a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recor> and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. SCRIVNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include there- 
in an article from the Franklin Chroni- 
cle, of Franklin, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in three instances 
and include therein two editorials and a 
feature article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Recorp and 
include therein a letter from a constit- 
uent. 

The SP@ZAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. I wish to ask the Chair 
how it is that if a Member on this side 
asks for a minute in wh‘ch to address the 
House he is permitted to insert 300 words 
or less, but that when some Members on 
the other side of the aisle make similar 
requests they are permitted to put in 7% 
pages, or some 8,000 words? How does 
the discrimination come about? 

The SPEAKER. There is no discrimi- 
nation because there was no legislative 
program on yesterday and anyone had 
the right to extend his remarks “at this 
point” in the REcorp. 

Mr. RICH. I am glad to hear that. 

The SPEAKER. There is no discrimi- 
nation; that has been the custom for 
several years. The gentleman will learn 
it now if he does not already know it from 
previous rulings of the Chair. 

Mr. RICH. A further parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. In this instance the matter 

’ inserted in the Recorp covers 7% pages. 
I have always understood the rule to be 
that if the matter inserted exceeded 2 
pages an estimate of cost must be se- 
cured from the Public Printer. 

The SPEAKER. It is the duty of the 
Public Printer to return it with an esti- 
mate, if an estimate has not been se- 
cured, and then permission of the House 
may be granted notwithstanding the esti- 
mate. But if the matter is the Mem- 
ber’s own words the Member can put in 
just as much as he pleases. When it 
comes to inserting extraneous matter, 
such as a speech prepared by somebody 
else, or articles from newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and so forth, matter not the Mem- 
ber’s own words, it may not exceed 2 
pages without an estimate of cost being 
submitted and the request again acted on. 

Mr. RICH. But in this instance it is 
not the Member’s own words. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
intend to express an opinion on it. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein certain letters. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it was not, 
nor is it my desire, nor am I trying to 
challenge the Speaker or any other Mem- 
ber of the House, but as a member of the 
Printing Committee of the House I have 
a certain duty to perform. I want to 
perform that duty impartially to every 
Member of this House. I do not want 
to have any favorites of any kind, on the 
Republican or Democratic side of the 
aisle. I asked the questions I did for the 
purpose of trying to get a satisfactory 
reply or rule in reference to some of these 
insertions in the RECORD. 

My duty is to try to cut down and keep 
to a minimum the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and I want to do that honestly and fairly. 
I hope the membership of the House will 
not think I am trying to point to any one 
Member, but from now on I give warning 
that if I am on that committee I am 
going to perform my duty. Whenever 
the House does not want me on that com- 
mittee, I will resign if asked by my Re- 
publican leader, or if somebody else 
wants the job they may have it if they 
will perform their duty on the commit- 
tee. It is a thankless job. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All of the Mem- 
bers highly commend the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania or any other Member for 
doing their duty. The question is, What 
is one’s duty? As a Member of the House, 
not as majority leader, I would like to 
have the gentleman insert in the RECORD 
for my benefit—and I am sure all other 
Members would like it, too—the gentle- 
man’s conception of what his duty is in 
censoring the remarks of other Members, 
and what his duty is as a member of the 
Printing Committee, because I assume 
the gentleman feels he has got a duty 
in censoring the remarks of other Mem- 
bers. I would like to know what my 
distinguished friend’s concept of his 
duty is. 

Mr. RICH. Rule 10 promulgated by 
the Joint Committee on Printing pro- 
vides that any one requesting permission 
to insert extraneous matter in excess of 
two pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
must obtain an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer, and at the time per- 
mission is requested must announce the 
cost of publishing the insertion before it 
may be printed in the Recorp. ‘This was 
not done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. All Members know 
that they may exercise their privilege at 
any time to object to insertion of re- 
marks in the Recorp. 


INTERNATIONAL CURRENCY 
STABILIZATION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask ° 


unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand copy of a report released on 
February 1 by the American Bankers 
Association dealing with the Bretton 
Woods proposal for an international 
currency stabilization and an interna- 
tional bank. In the February issue of 
the American Banker Mr. Morgenthau 
states that if certain advice were lis- 
tened to, it would kill the program, and 
added further that this advice would not 
be followed. He is referring to this 
report. 

Sincc when has the Secretary of the 
Treasury received authority to determine 
what kind of legislation this Congress is 
going to enact on such matters as inter- 
national currency stabilization and the 
international bank? I suggest that all 
Members of the House get a copy of this 
report and read it very carefully be- 
cause it will stimulate their thought 
with respect to those two proposals. 

Mr. Speaker, the -eport which has 
been so bitterly attacked by Secretary 
Morgenthau is based upon the studies 
of the committee on Federal fiscal pol- 
icy of the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, of the advisory committee on 
special activities and the economic pol- 
icy commission of the American Bankers 
Association and of the study committee 
on post-war problems of the Bankers 
Association for foreign trade. It has 
been approved by the administrative 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association. The report is highly con- 
structive and in the interests of the 
American people. 
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Upon what authority does the Secre- 
tary speak when he says—in speaking of 
the report—‘“that their advice will not 
be taken.” After all, I had understood 
from the Secretary that he was going 
to let the Congress decide what would 
be in the text of the agreements as when 
and if approved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no question nor has there been for a 
long time as to what we could do under 
the 1-minute ruling. I have had manu- 
scripts sent back to me covering a 1- 
minute speech if it exceeded 300 words 
for printing in the Appendix. That has 
been the rule. But one Member of the 
majority has had his own speeches 
printed when they exceeded 500 words. 
Yet yesterday, under that 1-minute rule, 
we find printed 7 pages. I do not com- 
plain about either the insertion or the 
rule. I do not care how many pages 
Members put in, but I intend to insist 
if I can that we all have the same priv- 
ilege and be governed in the same way. 


_ The only point I make is that the rule 


apply to all. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


TREATY WITH MEXICO 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Governor of California trav- 
eled 3,000 miles back here to Washington 
to testify before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations in opposition to the 
proposed treaty with Mexico which af- 
fects the future of California very vitally. 
He testified at length before that com- 
mittee, at the conclusion of which time 
he was simply thanked by the committee 
for his statement. He was not asked one 
single question, nor was any comment 
made upon the testimony he gave. 

Mr. Speaker, speaking, I feel confident, 
for the California delegation in the House 
I think I may say that we therefore 
assume that the committee must have 
agreed with everything Governor Warren 
said for otherwise certainly they would 
have accorded him the courtesy of asking 
questions in order to draw out his view- 
point and to express any disagreement 
that they might have had with him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. The question has been 
raised by two*‘Members, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] and the 
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gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
mAN] about certain matter that was in- 
serted in the Recorp on yesterday, by an- 
other Member. The contention has 
been made that it was in violation of the 
rules of the House. 

May I ask the Speaker if it would not 
be the proper procedure, if any Member 
feels that the rule has been violated, for 
him to make a point of order against the 
insertion, and if his point of order is 
sustained, then to move to strike the 
matter from the Rrcorp? 

The SPEAKER. That could be done. 
Let the Chair explain the whole situa- 
tion. 

In the first place, the 1-minute rule 
was adopted in order that no Member 
could proceed for more than 1 minute 
prior to the business of the day on any 
day when there was a legislative pro- 
gram. The Chair has instructed the 
official reporters that if such a 1-minute 
speech and whatever extension is made 
of it amounts to more than 300 words, 
it must appear in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

As to the matter on yesterday, when 
a Member asks unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp, 
whether or not he addresses the House 
in connection therewith and whether or 
not there is a legislative program for 
that day, if the extraneous matter covers 
more than two pages it is the duty of 
the Public Printer under regulation pro- 
mulgated by the Joint Committee on 
Printing to return it, unless the Member, 
having first obtained an estimate of the 
cost from the Public Printer and in- 
cluded that estimate in his request, has 
obtained the unanimous consent of the 
House that the whole extension may be 
included in the Recorp. The Chair has 
tried to enforce the 300-word rule, and 
intends to, but he does not have any way 
of looking into what goes to the Printing 
Office in the extension of remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, if the Chair will bear with 
me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The point I wanted to 
bring out was that each Member has 
his remedy against any violation of the 
rules in that he may make a point of 
order against extraneous matter that 
has been inserted in violation of the 
rules, and if that point of order is sus- 
tained, then he may move to strike it 
from the Recorp. That would be much 
more in keeping with proper procedure 
than speaking about it on the floor and 
not doing anything in connection there- 
with, 

Mr. RICH. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
mit. 

Mr. RICH. I am not trying to have 
this taken out of the Recorp. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know that. I am 
not criticizing the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I commend him for his alert- 
ness. But Iam pointing out the proper 
procedure in such cases. 

Mr. RICH. I am only interested that 
if we have rules in the House, those rules 
should be carried out. I was not trying 
to censor the Speaker of the House, but 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 


If the Chair will per- 
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I know this, that if I did do so I would 
be carried clear from here down the 
Potomac to Chesapeake Bay so far that 
I would never get back. 

The SPEAKER. There are 434 other 
Members of the House besides the oc- 
cupant of the chair who have a duty to 
perform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include about 
a 109-word article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1945 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 120, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 85) making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the joint resolution and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, the joint resolution shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the same 
back to the House with such amendments as 
shall have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered, as ordered on 
the joint resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 10] 
Anderson, Calif. Elliott Hartley 
Baldwin, N.Y, Elsaesser Havenner 
Bolton Engel, Mich. Healy 
Bradley, Mich. Fernandez Heidinger 
Buckley Gardner Hess 
Cannon, Fla. Gavin Hinshaw 
Chapman Gearhart Holifield 
Cheif Geelan Holmes, Mass, 
Clason Gibson Izac 
Cole, N. Y. Granahan Jenkins 
Dawson Grant, Ind. Johneon, Calif, 
De Lacy Green Johnson, 
Dingell Hand Lyndon B. 
Doyle Harless, Ariz. Kearney 
Durham Harness,Ind. Kee 
Eaton Hart King 





Kirwan Mott Shafer 
LaFollette Norton Sharp 

Lea O’Brien, Mich. Sheridan 
Lemke Outland Somers, N. Y. 
Luce Phillips Stockman 
Lyle Powers Thomas, N. J. 
McGehee Price, F'a. Torrens 
McGlinchey Price, M1]. Towe 
Madden Rees, Kans. Weaver 
Miller, Calif. Rogers, Mass. White 
Morgan Sasscer Winter 
Morrison Satterfield Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 347 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

Further proceedings under the call 
were dispensed with. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1945 


Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 120 makes in order 
House Joint Resolution 85 to appropriate 
$6,784,000 for the continuation or com- 
pletion of the agricultural census. 

Very briefly the history of this act is 
that in the First Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act of 1944 the 
sum of $650,000 was appropriated for the 
preliminary work er preliminary survey 
in anticipation of this census. 

Thereafter, in the Department of 
Commerce Appropriation Act of 1945, the 
sum of $7,250,090 was appropriated 
which at that time was thought to be 
Sufficient. Since that time, however, it 
has developed that the cost of taking 
this agricultural census is going to be 
materially more than could have been 
reasonably anticipatec at the time the 
work was planned. This census is being 
taken, as it has been every 5 years since 
1925, under a general act of this Con- 
gress providing that such census shall 
be taken every 5 years. 

Mr. EEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Is the gentleman not in 
error when he says this census is to be 
taken every 5 years? The act under 
which it is taken provides that it shall be 
taken every 10 years anc that the first 
census shall be taken in the year 1935. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I meant to say 10 
years. 

Mr. KEEFE. Yes; I thought the 
gentleman would like to be corrected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is in error. The first census 
was taken in 1925. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am speaking about the 
enabling legislation which the gentle- 
man referred to in his speech. 

Mr.RANKIN. Yes; but I was here dur- 
ing the Coolidge administration. This 
census was first provided for in 1919 and 
the first census under it was taken in 
1925, and the law provided for it to be 
taken every 10 years thereafter. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I will say to the 
gentleman that every 10 years this agri- 
cultural census is taken in connection 
with the regular decennial census; in 
addition a further census is taken at 
the 5-year intervals occurring between 
the decennial census. Be that as it may, 


and the Committee on Appropriations 
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can go into details when the bill comes 
up under the rule, the fact remains that 
the cost of taking this census is higher 
this year than it has ever been before, due 
to the fact that persons who ordinarily 
would be glad to accept employment of 
this sort, as enumerators, are making 
substantially more in defense industry 
and other places. It was estimated, 
based on previous experience, that it 
would cost 50 to 60 cents per tract, that 
is, per farm, to carry out this enumera- 
tion. It now develops that it will cost 
something like $0 cents per tract. 

It is the position of the Committee on 
Appropriations that this information is 
necessary, particularly with the end of 
the war in sight, due to the fact that 
conditions are entirely: different than 
they were in 1940, when the census was 
last taken, and this information as to 
the number of farms, the amount of 
equipment thereon, and the livestock 
available is necessary to plan intelli- 
gently for our agricultural future. 

That, briefly, I think, covers the situ- 
ation, which will be explained in more 
detail by the committee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Can the 
gentleman tell us what the cost was in 
1925? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not have that 
information. The Committee on Appro- 
priations can supply the gentleman with 
this data. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The total 
request this year is for how much? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. This joint resolu- 
tion is for $6,784,000. Heretofore there 
has been appropriated the sum of 
$7,250,000, plus $650,000 which was origi- 
nally agreed upon. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I am curious to 
know whether this is not just a part of 
this national planning scheme. Is not 
this a part of what we might call the 
Gosplan, the same as Russia has? 

Mr, SLAUGHTER. I may say to the 
gentleman that other speakers from the 
Committee on Appropriations who will 
follow me will be far better qualified to 
answer that question than am I. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yield to the gen- 
leman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The observation was made 
in the Committee on Rules that the 
Census Bureau is acting under a statute 
that is mandatory, and until that stat- 
ute is repealed there is nothing the Con- 
gress con do but make the appropriation 
to enable the Bureau to do the job, which 
makes this joint resolution necessary. 
That is the justification for the measure. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. It is well to 
observe that a great demand for this 
appropriation is coming from the busi- 
ness and commercial world. Not only do 


Mr. 


I yield to the gen- 





the farmers need it but business all over 
the country wants it. It is not a New 
Deal proposition. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. That is the in- 
formation the committee received. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will inform the House the num- 
ber of man-hours that will be required 
to take the census. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do not have that 
information, but I assume someone from 
the Committee on Appropriations will 
have it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I yiele to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In the 
event this joint resolution is passed, does 
the gentleman have any idea where we 
can get the peonvle to take the census? 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. The gentleman is 
equally well qualified to pass upon that 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr.° Micu- 
ENER }. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an unusual rule in that under the gen- 
eral rules of the House the Committee 
on Appropriations is privileged as far as 
general appropriations are concerned, 
but this is not a general appropriation 
bill, it is a specific appropriation measure 

roviding an appropriation for $6,784,- 
000. Therefore, it must be considered 
under a rule. This rule grants 2 hours 
of general debate, and then the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 85) will be read 
under the 5-minute rule for amendment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. Does this appropria- 
tion carry out the work that is being 
administered by a man by the name of 


I yield to the gen- 


Capt? 
Mr. MICHENER. I am not advised 
as to that. I am not a member of the 


Commiitee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WALTER. Is this additional ap- 
propriation necessary because of the in- 
competency of Mr. Capt? 

Mr. MICHENER.’ Members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I feel sure, 
can give the gentleman such information 
as will satisfy him. 

The law authorizing the taking of the 
agricultural census was passed in 1925, 
at a time when there was an abundance 
of manpower and when the country was 
at peace, with no prospect of war. Since 
that time we have passed through a de- 
pression and at the moment we are in 
the greatest war in all history. The 
economy of the country when this law 
was enacted is in no way comparable 
with present-day conditions. Then there 
was no Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
There were no regional, State, county, 
and township committees, investigators, 
administrators, and what-have-you go- 
ing among the farmers measuring their 
fields, keeping accounts as to their pro- 
duction, and supervising their activi- 
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ties. In those days, about the only qi- 
rect contact the farmer had with the 
Federal Government was his local post- 
master and his rural letter carrier, [t 
undoubtedly was advisable at that time 
to make a general survey of farm acreage 
and farm possibilities in order to guide 
future agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with complete farm 
regulation and regimentation, with ra- 
tioning and priorities, it would seem that 
all of these many agencies, boards, and 
bureaus have adequate information as to 
just what the farmer has accomplished 
during the last year. 

When this law was enacted in 1925, 
the farmer was not required to keep 
books. Few of them were required to 
pay a Federal income tax and they were 
not required to submit to the visitations 
of the myriad inquisitors who now beset 
their path at every turn. And mark you, 
this is all because of laws enacted by the 
Congress and Executive orders issued by 
the President, the bureaus, and the other 
agencies. I sometimes wonder that the 
farmer is as patient as he is, with the 
handicaps under which he operates to- 
day. Historically an independent busi- 
nessman, running his own project, sow- 
ing when he thought wise, reaping 
when he thought advisable, and market- 
ing when and where his good judgment 
dictated, he was truly the master of his 
own financial destiny. This is all 
changed now, 

The manpower shortage in this coun- 
try is so desperate that within the last 
few days the House passed a work-or- 
fight bill. We are now drafting men for 
military service, and shortly we will be 
drafting them for service on the home 
front. Choice of occupation no longer 
exists when any manpower draft law is 
in effect. It is going to use manpower to 
take this agricultural census. It is going 
to take gasoline. It is going to take tires. 
It is going to take automobiles. Do not 
forget that visiting the farmer is only 
the beginning. Then the various blanks 
and forms and reports must channel up 
through county administrators, State ad- 
ministrators, regional administrators, 
and Washington bureaus. These reports 
will finally be placed in the archives in 
the Census Bureau. Oh, Mr. Speaker, in 
these circumstances this is not the time 
or the place to appropriate $6,784,000 of 
the people’s money on such a useless and 
unnecessary project. 

Iam not condemning the taking of the 
census in ordinary times, when the data 
collected is valuable and ofttimes neces- 
sary. When this war is over, when 
peacetime economy approaches, and 
when there will be more people than 
there are jobs, the taking of an agricul- 
tural census may be helpful. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that there is any justifica- 
tion for such action now. 

Iam wondering how many of you have 
seen the questionnaire which the census 
enumerator is to use in his contact with 
the individual farmer. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] has one of 
the forms here for your inspection. 
There we see page after page, questions 
running into the hundreds, important 
questions, unimportant questions, going 
all the way from the hired man’s domes- 
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tic connections to the spiritual approach 
of the farmer being interviewed. Oh, 
yes; the facts must be fully explained 
concerning each member of the family. 
We have heard much complaint about 
complicated income-tax returns, Well, 
the most complex and baffling income- 
tax return ever conceived in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is a kindergarten 
primer compared with this proposed 
questionnaire. These enumerators will 
surely require much instruction and 
study and must be people of unusual 
ability along this line before they can 
hope to assemble intelligent reports from 
the information furnished by the re- 
spective farmers. For my part, I be- 
lieve the farmer has troubles enough 
right now. I believe’ he is compelled to 
make too many reports already. I shall 
accordingly vote against spending more 
than $6,000,000 of his money as in this 
bill provided. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 
If the gentleman from Ohio appears a 
little unusual this morning, it may be 
because of the fact that within the last 
few hours he has become a grandfather 
for the fir#t time, and, believe it or not, it 
is twins, and boys at that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to advise the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan that since November 
I have given careful study as to how we 
might be able to oust the New Deal. I 
have come to the determination we need 
more Republicans in the United States, 
and the Brown family is doing its part 
toward that desirable end. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 120 
makes in order an appropriation of some 
six and one half million dollars in addi- 
tional funds to conduct the 1945 census 
of agriculture. I gravely question the 
necessity of this work in time of war. 
This body has twice passed upon this 
particular issue, once when it was before 
the House on a direct vote, and the sec- 
ond time when the matter came back 
from the Senate as an amendment and 
the House again rejected the appropria- 
tion. The statement has been made here 
that the law is mandatory. There is 
some question as to whether any man- 
datory statute can be enacted which will 
require the Congress to make such an 
appropriation. There is some question 
as to whether the Congress is under a 
mandatory requirement to make an ap- 
propriation for any particular purpose 
except as the Constitution of the United 
States may require. This census of agri- 
culture will be made at a time, if the 
bill becomes law, when we are discussing 
s2riously, and when this House has voted, 
I might say over my protest, to conscript 
men between the ages of 18 and 45 for 
war work. If we can judge by the past, 
the reports made as the result of this 
survey will not be available or usable 
until 2 or 3, or even 4 or 5 years from 
now. There is always a great delay be- 
tween the taking of this census and the 
publication of the figures therefrom, 
which if they might be of any particular 
benefit certainly would not be of great 
worth after the war is over, because con- 
ditions surrounding agricultural produc- 
tion will change entirely the moment vic- 
tory comes in Europe or in the Pacific. 
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Therefore I will not support this rule 
because the House has twice passed upon 
this question. However, if the rule is 
adopted I want to urge every Member 
of this body to listen carefully to the 
debate as the members of the Committee 
on Appropriations, who are fully familiar 
with all of the details of this legislation, 
develop it. I urge every Member to fol- 
low the discussion closely and then vote 
his own judgment and his own con- 
science, because I believe that this ap- 
propriation cannot be justified at this 
time. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 


Mr. RICH. While we are at war, 
should we send men out to take a cen- 
sus when the farmers need those men 
on the farm to raise crops? What are 
they going to say about such a pro- 
cedure as this? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I think this 
is entirely unnecessary, and will inter- 
fere with the production of food and 
with the efforts of the men on the farm 
who are already overworked. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I was going to ask the 
same question, as to whether this would 
not involve the use of considerable man- 
power at a time when we are told there 
is a great shortage of manpower? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I know the 
department has come into agricultural 
counties, as in my own section of south- 
ern Ohio, as the gentleman is aware, 
and set up large staffs which could be 
better occupied if they would go to work 
on the farms instead of farming the 
farmers. I hope the House will give 
this matter its very careful attention 
and in the end substantiate the action 
which the House has taken twice before, 
by rejecting this legislation. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
tended to make these short remarks 
under the 1-minute rule; but inasmuch 
as there are more than 300 words and 
the question has been raised, I ask at 
this time to proceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time to call to the attention 
of the House a very significant thing that 
is now in progress and is worthy of our 
attention and commendation. Last week 
my office was called on the telephone, 
and I was invited to attend a dinner 
downtown by the A. A. A. in the interest 
of the rehabilitation of soldiers. Of 
course, the A. A. A. to me meant the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency. How- 
ever, when I arrived at the hotel I was 
astonished to learn that this A. A. A, 
was the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. 

As you well know, the American Auto- 
mobile Association has for years, in co- 
operation with the National Safety Coun- 
cil, been giving of its time and money 
primarily in sponsoring safety projects 
and safety driving on the highways of 
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America. The very significant and com- 
mendable thing is the fact that this 
businessmen’s organization is spear- 
heading a program in cooperation with 
the Army and Navy in the rehabilita- 
tion of our maimed and wounded men 
to make it possible for them to become 
automobile drivers and safe drivers on 
our highways. 

This association proposed to the Sur- 
geon General that men convalescing in 
the various veterans’ hospitals be sent to 
Washington to be trained in the art of 
driving automobiles and then return to 
their various stations to teach others. 
The automobile association would fur- 
nish the necessary instructors, the course 
of study, and the equipment, and the 
Army was to furnish housing facilities 
at Walter Reed Hospital during the 
instruction course. 

The course has now been completed 
for the first group. The dinner to which 
I referred was the graduating exercises 
at which certificates of graduation were 
issued to bear witness that the holder 
of said certificate was a competent and 
safe driver and recommended for a driv- 
er’s license. Up to this point there is 
not anything so very unusual until we 
take a look at the men. There were some 
25 men in this graduating class. Some 
had lost 1 leg, some both legs were gone. 
One has an arm missing and others with 
serious disabilities. These were the men 
who were to be sent back to their various 
stations to teach other men, such as they, 
to become safe automobile drivers. 

I especially want to call to your atten- 
tion four of these men, none of whom 
are from my district or State, but are 
returning to a large hospital located in 
my district to become instructors. We 
have Lieutenant Romiti, from, Oregon, 
who had the misfortune of losing a leg. 
Sergeant Saunders, from California, who 
lost his arm and also had a badly man- 
gled leg. Sergeant Molyneux, from 
Idaho, and Joe Miller, a civilian from 
Montana. I must tell you something 
about Joe. He had the misfortune of 
losing both legs early in his youth. After 
Pearl Harbor he wrote the President of 
the United States and told him he wanted 
to go to war. Yes, he could have been 
classified in IV-P. By the direction of 
the President he was assigned to duty 
as an instructor in mechanics at which 
he is an expert, and he is now an auto- 
mobile driver instructor. 

When I mingled with these men, lis- 
tened to their conversation and gay spir- 
its I was unaware of their condition un- 
til told. The last thing on earth these 
men want is sympathy, the last thing 
they want is an automobile built for 
their special benefit. All they want and 
need is a good old standard-shift stock 
automobile with some gas in it and they 
are ready to drive in all kinds of traffic 
and on all the highways. 

This demonstration was a real inspi- 
ration to me to see what the medical pro- 
fession has accomplished in this war not 
only in the field of medicine but in sur- 
gery and plastic surgery. It even out- 
strips our great production program 
about which we boast, and when I see 
what has been done I stand in awe and 
reverence to this branch of the armed 
services. When one contemplates the 
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great sacrifice that these young men 
have already made and the long, deter- 
mined hours they have spent to be re- 
habilitated and in rehabilitating them- 
selves, it makes one want to hide his face 
in shame at the trifling things about 
which we sometimes complain. These 
men have given part of their bodies in 
their fight for freedom, but in spite of 
this they have retained their indomitable 
will to be normal, useful citizens. Not 
only that, they are willing to lend their 
efforts and radiate this magnificent spirit 
to others like themselves, that they, too, 
will persevere and become useful citizens. 
They have emerged from a world wrought 
with sorrow, blood, and tears to bring to 
light once more the dignity and great- 
ness of men and the glory of God—yes; 
moving us one step closer to the realiza- 
tion of the answer to a question that was 
asked long, long ago, and has been ring- 
ing in our ears down through the cen- 
turies, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York | Mr. Taser]. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
scheme designed to sabotage the work- 
or-fight bill passed last week; in other 
words, it is being brought in here for a 
declaration by the House of Representa- 
tives that we can put people to work at 
something that is not necessary and de- 
sirable at this time and at the same time 
say to the country that we are going to 
lock them up if they do not work. I said 
it was not necessary; I will go into that 
in a minute. 

There is no requirement of law that 
this be done. There is authority for it, 
but that authority becomes a require- 
ment only when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives 
and the Senate pass a bill providing funds 
so that the job can be done. We all ought 
to understand that and know what the 
picture is. Not an item of information 
will be gathered that is not already in the 
possession of our county agents and our 
A. A. A. committeemen. In other words, 
this is another demonstration of the de- 
sire to duplicate and create confounding 
activities in the Government. 

Last January 14—and I have it in front 
of me—there was a release by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, and the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, giving a résumé 
of practically the information that is 
proposed to be gathered here. It is per- 
fectly ridiculous for us at this time to do 
such a thing as to provide a total of al- 

nost $15,000,000 for this operation. Six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was 
provided in the first appropriation. That 
was followed by $7,250,000 and now they 
want a little better than $6,800,000—a 
total of nearly $15,000,000. On the basis 
of last report only $254,000 had been 
spent. They have been having all sorts 
of difficulty in getting help. 

At the time we held our hearings let- 
ters were presented by a lot of people 
who wanted more money for this opera- 
tion. In one of these letters the state- 
ment, among others, was made that they 
could make a lot more money picking 
cotton without spending money for gaso- 


line or using their precious tires. Why 
should we be spending our precious tires 
and our gasoline that is rationed for cut- 
ting such capers and sabotaging the 
work-or-fight bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Whoever wrote that 
letter evidently never saw a cotton stalk, 
You do not pick cotton in February, 
March, or April. 

Mr. TABER. It was the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Jonnson! who cited 
this letter in the hearings and it appears 
on page 18 thereof. I read this right 
from the hearings and it is a statement 
from the gentleman from Oklahoma | Mr. 
JoHNSON]. If the gentleman means to 
direct his indictment at the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON], why, 
that would be a quarrel he would have 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and not with me. I cannot 
make any such statement about the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Since 
the gentleman has mentioned my name, 
why does he not read into the R&corp 
what was said? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 
exact quotation: 

Many tell me that they can make a lot 
more picking cotton and without spending 
money for gasoline or using the precious 
tires. 


I will read the 


That is the exact quotation, and I have 
read it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
part of it. 

Mr. TABER. It is the quotation to 
which I was referring. If the gentleman 
wants to read any more of it he will be 
able to get plenty of time to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent 
that this is a direct competitive proposi- 
tion from a labor standpoint with the 
war effort and is direct competition with 
the labor that is required for war activ- 
ities, because it is proposed to carry on 
with that labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been over this 
situation with a great many people. I 
have heard from my farmers and farm 
organizations. They have called me on 
the telephone because they were dis- 
turbed that such a thing as this could be 
indulged in at this time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wooprvm of Virginia). The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KEere] makes the 
point of order a quorum is not present, 
Obviously a quorum is not present. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


That is 
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[Roll No 11; 





Anderson, Gearhart Luce 

Calif. Geelan Lyle 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gibson McGlinchey 
Barden Gifford Madden 
Barrett, Pa. Granahan May 
Bates, Ky. Grant, Ind. Miller, Calif. 
Bates, Mass, Green Morgan 
Biemiller Gregory Morrison 
Bradley, Mich, Hand Mott 
Bradley, Pa. Harless, Ariz. O’Brien, Mich. 
Buckley Harness, Ind. Outland 
Butler Hart Patterson 
Byrne, N. Y. Hartley Pfeifer 
Canfield Havenner Phillips 
Carlson Healy Piumley 
Chelf Hébert Powers 
Clements Heidinger Rees, Kans. 
Cole, Kans. Hess Sasscer 
Cole, N. Y. Ho:mes, Mass. Satterfield 
Curley Hope Scrivner 
De Lacy Izac Shafer 
Delaney, Jenkins Sheridan 

John J. Jensen Somers, N. Y. 
Dickstein Johnson, Calif. Stockman 
Dingell Johnson, Thomas, N. J. 
Douglas, Calif. Lyndon B. Torrens 
Doyle Kearney Towe 
Eaton Kee Vursell 
Elliott Kefauver Welch 
Elsaesser Kilday White 
Eng!e, Calif. King Winter 
Fernandez Kirwan Wolcott 
Gardner LaFollette 
Gavin Lea 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three 
hundred and twenty-nine Members have 
answered to their names. A‘*quorum is 
present. 

On motion of Mr. Bonner, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1945 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Wooprvum of Virginia). The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
saying when the roll call interrupted, 
this is a direct attempt to sabotage the 
labor market and to sabotage the 
work-or-fight bill we passed last week. 
It is absolutely unnecessary. The infor- 
mation that is desirable is already avail- 
able. It is not mandatory unless the 
Congress decides to make the appropria- 
tion for it. ‘The estimate presently be- 
fore the Congress involves practically 
$15,000,000. It is an increase of almost 
75 percent over the cost of the last pre- 
vious farm census. It will be of almost 
no value because of the very erratic con- 
ditions upon farms, very unusual con- 
ditions, conditions where certain types 
of livestock have been built up to a tre- 
mendous figure and other types cut 
down; conditions where the production 
of farms has shifted in such way that it 
is absolutely impossible to base any op- 
eration or calculation upon the results 
of this census. 

What we should do here is to stop 
this operation and stop it now. On the 
basis of last accounts only about $254,000 
have actually been paid out. I presume 
more has been paid out since the first of 
January. On the other hand, there has 
not been anything like the $7,900,000 
that has heretofore been appropriated 
spent and we could stop this thing be- 
fore any more of that money is wasted 
and before we provide another prac- 
tically $7,000,000 to waste. 

This census proposition has been upon 
an entirely false basis. We have built 
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up duplicating activities in the agricul- 
tural committeemen and in the county 
agricultural agents where they have 
practically all the information current 
in my country, and if the Census De- 
partment and the Department of Agri- 
culture would coordinate the informa- 
tion that is already available there would 
be absolutely no necessity whatever for 
such a thing as this census. 


I called attention a little while ago to. 


a release from the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Census Bureau which in- 
dicate that they have practically every- 
thing they are asking for now available 
at the present time. This release was 
issued right in the middle of preparation 
for hearings upon this bill. 

I am hoping that after the House has 
debated this bill it will refuse to waste 
$6,800,000 for this purpose and will re- 
fuse to join in an effort to sabotage the 
work-or-fight bill. It is about time that 
we begin to wake up and realize that we 
are in the war instead of fooling around 
and wasting money. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In my district, the 
Eighth Michigan, the farmers are in vir- 
tual revolt over losing their sons to the 
military forces, thereby cutting the pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. I cannot imagine 
anything that would more incite them at 
the present time than to start having 
solicitors going through the communities 
with all this talk about shortage of man- 
power, with the loss of their boys to the 
military forces, the cutting of the produc- 
tion of food, and call of Mr. Jones, War 
Food Administrator, for additional food, 
and these solicitors getting up informa- 
tion that is not worth the paper it is 
written on. 

Mr. TABER. And absolutely prevent- 
ing people from being employed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. McKenzie]. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, in tak- 
ing a census we are taking stock of our 
national assets. The gentleman who 
just preceded me seemed to think that 
is not necessary. I wonder if the gentle- 
man deems it unnecessary for his bank 
to make a periodical audit and report to 
its stockholders and its depositors in or- 
der that they may know how it is being 
run. I wonder if that same gentleman 
would say that the big business institu- 
tions of this country should operate 
without taking stock of themselves and 
finding out where they are. The same 
thing may be said of merchants and 
certainly it is true of the farmers. The 
farmers should take stock and we should 
take stock of our national farm situa- 
tion in order that we may know what 
stock piles we have, where our shortages 
exist, if they do exist, and where we have 
a surplus, 

Mr. Speaker, this same gentleman and 
others on his side are the very ones who 
have criticized the fact that there was 
® shortage in our stock piles of rubber 


and tin and many other critical mate- 
rials needed for this war. They are the 
ones who said that if we had had the in- 
formation we would not have been 
caught in this particular short position. 
It is good business, Mr. Speaker. Any 
sensible man recognizes the necessity of 
taking stock at regular intervals. How 
else is he going to know where he stands 
and what he needs? 

I have heard many of my learned col- 
leagues get up and say that we had an 
oversupply of this and an oversupply of 
that. They -aid that we had a certain 
number of cattle on the range. They 
said that we had a certain amount of 
dairy products. I want to know where 
they got their information. I would like 
to know, Mr. Speaker, if that information 
is correct. They quoted figures as facts. 
Where did they get them? I want to 
know just exactly how many farms we 
have in my own district. I would like to 
know how many thousands of acres have 
gone out of production and the various 
reasons why they have gone out of pro- 
duction. It may have been due to short- 
age of manpower. It may have been due 
to shortage of equipment. It may have 
been due to any one of a thousand differ- 
ent things. 

I want to know why there is a shortage 
of bacon. I want to know why there is a 
shortage of butter. Have any of you been 
able to buy those things for your table 
recently? I want to know what has be- 
come of the beef. I want to know, if it is 
on the farm, why it has not reached the 
processor. I want to know why it is not 
on the shelves of the nerchants. Is ita 
black-market proposition? I think it is 
time that we should find out exactly 
where we are and what we have. Com- 
mon sense, Mr. Speaker, dictates that we 
should have this census, and that it 
should be made available to the people of 
this Nation just as soon as possible. 
Common sense, Mr. Speaker, demands 
that we find out what we have. How are 
we going to meet our commitments, if 
these commitments are now being made 
by the Sig Three to feed the world, if we 
do not know what we have to feed the 
world on? How are we going to make our 
plans for the post-war period? How are 
we going to know how many men we can 
reemploy on the farms if we do not know 
what the farms need? 

Mr. Speaker, it is ridiculous f.r any- 
body to get up here and talk about the 
spending of a mere $15,000,000 for the 
purpose of getting this vital information 
when we are spending billions of dollars 
blindly and not looking back. 

I urge the Members to give very Seri- 
ous consideration to the necessity of this 
information. If the bank needs its audit, 
if the railroads and big industries need 
their financial reports, if the storekeeper 
needs to take stock of his merchandise, if 
the Army needs to inventory its equip- 
ment, stock piles, and manpower, then 
the Nation needs this agricultural census 
to determine its food resources and po- 
tentialities. 

I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Jongs]. 





Mr. JONES. Mr. ‘Speaker, this reso- 
lution which the rule would make in or- 
der for the House to consider has some 
background which I would like to dis- 
cuss first. 

In 1929, when the basic law was estab- 
lished that authorized the taking of this 
census I will say it was a good law. The 
farmers of the country ought to have a 
census of all of their products so that 
they know where they stand. But since 
the law was passed in 1929 a new admin- 
istration came upon the scene and it es- 
tablished the A. A. A.; since the war it 
established the War Food Administra- 
tion; to find out about the manpower on 
the farms they created State and county 
boards in each and every State and 
county, respectively, for the 48 States and 


.the three-thousand-odd counties of the 


United States. What is the work of the 
A. A. A.? The Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, in the first place, 
was supposed to be an agency that 
would cut down production. A. A. A. 
committeemen were the local agents of 
the ever-normal granary. The war 
emptied the granary and took away their 
jebs. Farm surpluses were eliminated. 
The Army, Lend-Lease and other war 
commitments of the Government left 
A. A. A. committeemen without a reason 
for existence. However, bureaucracy 
rose to the occasion with a new enter- 
prise for the local patronage. Some- 
one conceived the idea that these A. A. A. 
committeemen could be the local messen- 
gers and agents of the Agriculture De- 
partment to increase production on the 
farms for war purposes. 

How can the A. A. A. committeemen 
increase the production on the farms un- 
less they know every year just how much 
livestock, how much food and fiber is to 
be raised on the farms? That precisely 
has been the job of the A. A. A. commit- 
teemen since the war began. 

How many A. A. A. committeemen are 
there? In my county, in a typical mid- 
western district, there are 77 A. A. A. 
committeemen in each county. There 
are three county committeemen and 
three alternates on the pay roll an- 
nually, by the year in each county. 
There are three township commitee- 
men and three alternates in each town- 
ship of my district. What is their job? 
Their job is to make a survey on forms 
furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to give to the War Food Administra- 
tion, to the O. P. A., and to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the very things this 
census proposes to do. The basic law for 
this appropriation contemplated the ne- 
cessity of a census every 10 years. Why 
in the name of conscience should we 
have an agricultural census this year 
prepared by the Census Bureau in view 
of the conditions I have described, unless 
this Congress means to tell the people, on 
the eve of passing a work-or-ficht bill 
carrying the penalty of a prison sentence 
or a fine, that it envisions the day when 
there will be three men asking questions 
to one man farming? 

The consideration of this question to- 
day is above politics. It is a question of 
conserving the manpower of which the 
Army and the Navy says we are deficient. 
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What was the cOndition in the calen- 
dar year of 1944, when the regular De- 
partment of Commerce, Census Bureau, 
appropriation bill came before the 
House? The subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Commerce appropriations rec- 
ognized the shortage of manpower then, 
and we cut this agriculture census pro- 
vision out of that supply bill. Why? I 
repeat, because the A. A. A. committee- 
men, the War Food Administration, and 
the O. P. A. have the information by the 
quarter every year. 

Did you notice, when Chester Davis 
resigned in the middle of the year 1944 
from the War Food Administration, what 
he told the President? “I think I will 
resign now,” he said in effect, ‘‘because 
the food and fiber program for 1945 
should be put into effect promptly.” The 
war-food program for 1945 was envi- 
sioned and consummated and was on the 
books for the war effort long before the 
beginning of 1945, and you who are inter- 
ested in and know about the mechanics 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
the War Food Administration know that 
to be true. The letter of Chester Davis 
confirms it. 

The subcommittee on Commerce De- 
partment appropriations eliminated that 
item from the bill. The Senate put it in 
to the tune of $7,500,000. When it came 
back in a conference report I attempted 
to cut out the duplication. The cost of 
the A. A. A. committeemen to collect 
this information quarterly is about $26,- 
000,000 a year, sol said, “If we are going 
to have a census of agriculture in 1945, 
when we have all of these other duplicat- 
ing war agencies, then let us write an 
amendment, a prohibition, on this bill, 
and let the Department of Commerce 
take the census and prohibit all other 
agencies from spending any money for 
the same purpose. 

What happened to it? The gentleman 
from Georgia, the chairman of the sub- 
committee on agricultural appropria- 
tions, made a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that the 
amendment went beyond the authority 
of the subcommittee considering appro- 
priations for the Department of Com- 
merce. Today we are past that stage of 
eliminating the A. A. A., the W. F. A., 
and other war agencies from spending 
money on a farm census. 

The A. A. A. committeemen are 
spending $26,000,000 annually to collect 
that information. The next best thing 
we can do now to conserve and save man- 
power is to cut out this appropriation 
for this farm census here and now, be- 
cause the A. A. A. committeemen do it 
every year. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the burden of the argument of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio, 
as well as others who have spoken in op- 
position to this legislation, is that it is 
not needed because it is charged that the 
A. A. A. can do that job. If that were ac- 
tually true, despite the fact that Con- 
gress has heretofore appropriated over 
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seven and a quarter million dollars to 
take this census as required by law, much 
of which has been obligated, then their 
point might be well taken, even though 
such alleged argument comes pitifully 
late. That might have been valid argu- 
ment in 1943, when Congress appropri- 
ated $650,000 to start this agricultural 
census. But now, the charge that the 
A. A. A. can do the job, I say, comes 
mighty late. But is it true? What are 
the facts? The record discloses that the 
Department of Agriculture says it needs 
it. That is also what the Secretary of 
Agriculture says. That is what Hon. 
Marvin Jones, the Food Administrator, 
tells us. Is it reasonable that both would 
insist that this-census be taken if they 
had that information or had the facilities 
for securing this particular information? 
Does that sound plausible? If Judge 
Marvin Jones had that information, 
those of you who have served with him 
in the House of Representatives and 
know that he is an able, conscientious, 
and fearless public servant, must know 
that he would not under any circum- 
stances urge the passage of the pending 
bill. Again, the opposition in their des- 
peration have repeatedly stated the law 
requires that the census be taken only 
every 10 years. To which law do they 
refer? Surely they know that there are 
at least two laws on the statute books 
governing the taking of the census. One 
is section 201, and the other is section 216 
of the code, enacted the same year of 
1929, which incidentally was under a Re- 
publican administration, a year that 
some of our Republican brethren would 
like to forget. One of those census laws 
handed us in 1929 called for a complete 
census of business, agriculture, and com- 
merce, beginning in 1930. The other law, 
both of which were mandatory, provided 
for an agricultural census alone, the 
Same to begin in 1935. 

So, just to keep the record straight, 
let us not say the law, when, in fact, 
there are two laws on the statute books 
with reference to the taking of the 
census, They are plain and mandatory. 

Now, if we have cleared that up and 
rubbed the cobwebs out of our thinking 
about the law, I want to answer, if I may, 
some of the rather unusual statements 
of our esteemed friend from New York, 
who is violently opposing the pending 
bill. Let me say that I was surprised and 
shocked at the opening statement of the 
gentleman from New York to the effect 
that the real purpose of this legislation 
is to sabotage the work-or-fight bill. 
Frankly, I am amazed and somewhat 
chagrined that the gentleman from New 
York would make such an absurd and 
groundless statement. Heretofore I have 
heard the gentleman make many wild 
and radical statements during our serv- 
ices together in the House. We all realize 
that he often makes strong statements 
in an effort to carry his point, but to 
question the patriotism of those backing 
this bill will not enlarge his stature or 
enhance his standing on either side of 
this aisle. I know the gentleman does 
not mean to leave that unfortunate 
statement in the Recorp. I know the 
gentleman does not in his heart mean to 
tell this House that the real purpose of 
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those who have sponsored this legisla. 
tion is to sabotage the work-or-fight 
program. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is the result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, mr. 
Speaker, I will not yield at this time un- 
less the gentleman desires to back up on 
his unfortunate statement or explain 
what he really means. 

Mr. TABER. That is the result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Then 
the gentleman desires to stand by that 
statement? 

Mr. TABER. Why, certainly. It is the 
result and it is the fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I do not 
care to yield further to the gentleman, 
who, when he cools off, will no doubt cor- 
rect that statement. The gentleman 
surely is too fine and big to stand on 
a statement impugning the motives and 
questioning the patriotism of those who 
happea to disagree with him. Of course, 
I might add that it comes with poor 
grace for the gentleman to be appealing 
here to mcn on his side of this Chamber 
to stand by the work-or-fight bill. May- 
be the gentleman has forgotten that 
practically all the opposition to that 
measure came from gentlemen on the 
Republican side of this Chamber. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. No; Ido 
not yield, unless the gentleman has re- 
pented and desires to apologize for his 
rash statement afew moments ago. . 

Mr. TABER. I voted for that bill and 
I spoke on it. The gentleman can find 
out just where I stood on it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I will 
take the gentleman’s word for it with- 
out looking up the record. I do not 
question his motives in opposing this bill, 
although I have a sneaking suspicion 
that petty partisan politics is the main 
propelling factor. ° 

Mr. Speaker, again I was surprised 
and disappointed that the same gentle- 
man read one sentence into the REcorp 
from a letter I placed in the Recorp, 
written by a census supervisor in Okla- 
homa. It is obvious from the one or two 
sentences read that he would leave the 
impression that I am opposed to this 
legislation or that the author of the let- 
ter in question was opposed to finishing 
the job they have begun. The opposite, 
of course, is true. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. The let- 
ter made the point clear that he could 
not secure capable enumerators at the 
low cost of 51 cents per family being paid 
by the Census Bureau in Oklahoma; that 
additional funds must be forthcoming if 
the job is to be completed. That letter 
was strong and convincing evidence fa- 
voring the passage of this bill to finish 
the job. Frankly, I am surprised that 
the gentleman should pick out one or two 
isolated sentences. 

Now, I do not care to answer the argu- 
ment that this bill will sabotage the war 
effort or it will have that result, further 
than to say that the gentleman making 
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that charge knows that all enumerators 
and others in connection with this pro- 
gram must be cleared through the 
United States Employment Service. 
Most of the enumerators thus far ap- 
pointed are farm women, May I add 
that when the Congress appropriated 
$650,000 to start this work back in 1943, 
there was no serious opposition from the 
eentleman from New York. His opposi- 
tion was very mild last fall when over 
$7,000,000 was appropriated for the same 
purpose. 

Many of the gentlemen on the Repub- 
lican side of the Chamber were willing to 
carry out the mandate of the law early 
lost fall after the provision was written 
into the law that enumerators could not 
be appointed until after the election. 
That provision seemed fair enough and 
was not objected to by Democratic Mem- 
bers of Congress. We know, of course, of 
the great disappointment of the gentle- 
man from New York and many of his 
colleagues. Let us be honest about this 
whole matter. Is there anyone here who 
thinks that a single Member on the Re- 
publican side of this aisle would have 
raised his voice against it had their side 
won? It is not our fault that they 
guessed wrong. But, honest injun, is it 
good sportsmanship to come here at this 
late hour and rant and rave and ques- 
tion the motives of those of us who are 
still supporting thi- legislation and want 
to see the job finished? That is all there 
is to it now. This Government has a 
moral obligation that it cannot repudiate 
or ignore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time, and I 
now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a fight made against the original appro- 
priation of $650,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
weak. 

Mr. TABER. Mighty weak, but enough 
to carry the opposition through to suc- 
cess in the House. It was only put in 
after it went to the Senate, and then the 
conference was opposed. Then there 
was an item in the Census bill for this 
matter and it went out in the House. 
The conference, after it was put back in 
the Senate, was opposed... There was 
nothing in the nature of politics raised 
except by the proponents of the bill. We 
do not have to resort to politics on this. 
The facts of the situation are that there 
is no justification for the expenditure 
and that is the reason why I am opposed 
to it, as I have been to countless other 
useless and vicious measures that were 
brought in here. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I think 
if the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr, JoHNSON] had kept a 
little closer in touch with this crop re- 
port in 1943 he would not have allowed 
the State of Virginia to get over a million 
dollars worth of free hay, when his State 
really had a drought and did not get any 
of the free hay. 


Mighty 


Mr. 
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Mr. TABER. I do not know anything 
about that. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? i 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What will it cost to take 
this census? 

Mr. TABER. The total cost will be 
practically $15,000,000 as against $9,000,- 
600 the last time it was taken, because 
it is handled in such a way and at such 
a time, in competition with the war ef- 
fort. 

Mr. RICH. Do you think anyone on 
the Democratic side can tell us where 
we will get the $15,000,000? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, I would not ask 
them that question. They print it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have a question that 
does not particularly have to do with this 
controversy. Ii this agricultural cen- 
sus is taken and all of this information 
becomes available to the Department of 
the Census, will it be possible for the 
Congress, its individual members or the 
Committees of Congress, to get the in- 
formation that may be wanted from time 
to time, from the Department of the Cen- 
sus, or is it necessary that the informa- 
tion be cleared through the various de- 
partments or bureaus of the Government 
who themselves seek to transmit infor- 
mation from the Census Department to 
us? 

Mr. TABER. I could not answer that 
question, but I imagine that is correct. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I notice 


on the form there is a heading which 
reads that this information will be con- 
fidential during the war. 

Mr. TABER. Confidential only as to 
individuals; not as to gross results. 

Mr. HALLECK. My inquiry is this: 
I cannot see any reason why the Congress 
or its committees should not have access 
to the information the Department of 
the Census could give us from this cen- 
sus or any other census rather than the 
Congress being required, as I understand 
the Congress is required, to go through 
other departments of the Government to 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. TABER. That should be done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
TARVER |. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, it is some- 
what amusing to hear the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Jones) advance the 
rather novel theory that had he been 
permitted to attach a limitation to the 
appropriation for the farm census car- 
ried in the Department of Commerce ap- 
propriation bill which was out of order 
because it would have applied only to the 
agriculture appropriation bill, this issue 
would not have arisen; in other words, 
if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jones], 
in violation of the rules of the House had 
been permitted to handicap the statis- 
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tics gathering activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by attaching to a 
bill totally foreign to the Department of 
Agriculture which carried no funds 
therefor a restriction which was not per- 
missible under the rules of the House, 
applying only to the Department of Agri- 
culture funds, this issue according to him, 
would not have arisen. 

Now, let me talk to you Democrats, be- 
cause we are going to get few if any Re- 
publican votes, let me talk to you Dem- 
ocrats about what the issue here is. 
These gentlemen on the Republican side 
who artfully say they want you to exam- 
ine the issues here in the light of the 
facts and arrive at a judgement dictated 
by conscience, are camouflaging. On the 
Appropriations Committee not a single 
one of them supported this appropria- 


‘tion, and in my judgment there will not 


be a single one of them who will vote for 
this bill on passage. They are simply 
trying to mislead a few of the Democrais 
in the hope that if your votes were added 
to theirs they would be sufficient to de- 
feat the passage of the measure. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TARVER. Not at this time. 

They say it is not necessary to secure 
this information; yet last year they were 
perfectly willing to have the farm cen- 
sus and to appropriate in excess of $7,- 
000,000—almost $8,000,000—for the pur- 
pose of beginning the job provided there 
might be attached to the appropriation 
the condition that the enumerators 
should not be appointed until after the 
Ist of January when they confidently 
anticipated they would be appointed 
under Republican administration and not 
under Democratic administration. After 
it was ascertained by the election held 
on November 7 that their hopes in that 
connection were not justified, their op- 
position to further appropriations be- 
came intense, and on account of the ab- 
sence of a few of our Democratic Mem- 
bers from Washington they were able to 
defeat the making of the necessary de- 
ficiency appropriation during the latter 
part of the last Congress and to that 
extent to handicap the work so that it 
now hangs suspended in midair with 
about half of it done and the rest of it 
contracted for, and with the determina- 
tion here on their part to stop it. If 
that is done all that has been spent will 
in reality be a total waste and accom- 
plish nothing of benefit to the farmers. 
That is purely a question of political 
patronage. That is one reason for the 
opposition, but there is another: Mr. 
Speaker, this farm census will demon- 
strate the fact that the farm program of 
this administration has resulted in plac- 
ing American agriculture in the best 
status it has occupied in 40 years. 

The statistics which will be collected 
when this program is carried through 
will demonstrate that not all of the wail- 
ings with regard to the condition of ag- 
riculture in the country are justified but 
that the farm program as at present 
and for several years carried on has been 
of greater benefit to the American farm- 
er than anything else which has been 
undertaken in his behalf, as I have said, 
in the last 40 years. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I do not see why any man on 
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this—the Democratic—side of the aisle 
should lend his support to the unani- 
mous efforts of the ladies and gentlemen 
on the other side to hamstring this 
thing which has already been under- 
taken. 

They say it should not have been un- 
dertaken. Perhaps thatistrue. I think 
it should have been undertaken. The 
War Food Administration needs this 
statistical information to be developed 
by this census. At least it say it does. 
The fact it has some estimates as to the 
agricultural resources of the country is 
not indicative cf its having sufficient in- 
formation on that subject. We saw in 
the papers a day or so ago an estimate 
by the Bureau cf the Census as to the 
population of the United States, an esti- 
mate of 138,000,0C0-plus. That does not 
mean that the Bureau of the Census has 
taken a new population census. It 
means that from the best sources of in- 
formation available it now makes that 
estimate of the population of the United 
States. Will anybody say that on that 
account there should not be a population 
census taken in 1950 to determine ade- 
quately and definitely just what the 
pepulation of the country is, or shall be 
continue to rely uvon the general esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr. TARVER. I yield to the distin- 


guished advocate of economy from the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. In reference to the census 
the gentleman is talking about, if 1950 
were today during a war period, the gen- 
tleman wceuld not want to go out and 
take a census now when it is necessary, 
for the manpower of this Nation to co 
the things that are going to be essential 
in order to win the war. The gentleman 
should not. 

Mr. TARVER. At least I would not go 
halfway through the census, provide for 
taking a census as did the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, make more than half 
the money available, and then after get- 
ting it halfway through, if disappointed 
by the result of a national election, 
which I had hoped would give my party 
patronage control, undertake to stop it 
on that account. That is exactly what is 
happening here today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has exvired. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr.SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 198, nays 160, not voting 72, 
as follows: 

{Roll No. 12] 


YEAS—198 

Abernethy Bailey Bonner 
Allen, Iil. Baldwin, Md. Boykin 
Allen, La, Barry Brooks 
Anderson, Bates, Ky. Brown, Ga. 

N. Mex. Beckworth Bryson 
Andrews, Ala. Bell Bulwinkle 
Ange!l Bland Bunker 
Arno:d Bloom Burch 





Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon, Fila, 
Cannon, Mo, 
Carnahan 
Chapman 
Clark 
Clements 
Cofiee 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Domengeaux 
Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Il. 
Doy'e 
Drewry 
Durham 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Fisher 
F_annagan 
Flood 
Foiger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Granger 
Grant, Ala. 
Hare 
Harless, Ariz, 
Harris 
Hays 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Hoch 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 


Adams 
Andersen, 

H. Car! 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennet, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Brehm 
Brown. Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Buffett 
Butler 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Campbell 
Carlson 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo. 
Corbett 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 


Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Kefauver 
Kelley, Pa. 
Keogh 
Kerr 
King 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Kopplemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lea 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludlow 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
McMillan, S. C. 
Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Monroney 
Morgan 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 
Murray, Tenn. 
Neely 
Norrell 
Norton 
O’Brien, Ill. 
OBrien, Mich. 
O'Toole 
Outland 
Pace 
Patman 
Patrick 
Patterson 
Peterson, Fla. 
Peterson, Ga. 
Philbin 
Pickett 
Poage 
Fowell 
Price, Fla. 
Price, Til. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 


NAYS—160 


Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich, 
Fellows 
Fenton 
Fuller 
Fulton 
Gamble 
Gearhart 
Gerlach 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 

Haie 

Hall, 
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Rabaut 
Rabin 

Rains 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Rayfiel 

Resa 
Richards 
Riley 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Rooney 
Rowan 
Russell 
Ryter 

Sabath 
Sadowski 
Savage 
Sheppard 
Sikes 
Simpson, Ill, 
S!aughter 
Smith, Va. 
Snyder 
Sparkman 
Spence 
Starkey 
Stewart 
Scigler 
Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 

Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tolan 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Voorhis, Calif. 
Wasielewski 
Weaver 
Weiss 

West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Winstead 
Wood 
Woodhouse 
Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 

Kean 

Keefe 

Kelly, Ml, 
Kilburn 
Kinzer 
Kunkel 
Landis 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 

Lewis 
McConnell 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McMillen, Il. 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 


Edwin Arthur Mason 


Hall, 

Leonard W. 
Halleck 
Hancock 
Henry 
Herter 
Heselton 
Hill 
Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash. 
Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Hull 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 


Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Murray, Wis. 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 
Phillips 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Ramey 
Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rich 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak. 
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Robsion, Ky. Smith, Ohio Vorys, Ohio 
Rockwell Smith, Wis. Vursell 
Rodgers, Pa. Springer Wadsworth 
Rogers, Mass. Stefan Walter 
Schwabe, Mo. Stevenson Weichel 
Schwabe, Okla. Sumner, Ill, Welch 
Scrivner Sundstrom Wigglesworth 
Shafer Taber Wolcott 
Sharp Talbot Wolfenden, Pa. 
Short Talle Wolverton, N. J 
Simpson, Pa. Taylor Woodruff, Mich, 
Smith, Maine Tibbott 


NOT VOTING—72 


Anderson, Calif. Elliott Kilday 
Andresen, Fernandez LaFollette 
August H. Gardner Luce 
Baldwin. N.Y. Gavin Lyle > 
Barden Geelan Lynch 
Barrett, Pa. Gibson McGlinchey 
Bates, Mass. Granahan Madden 
Biemiller Grant, Ind. May 
Poren Green Morrison 
Bradley, Mich. Gregory Mott 
Bradley, Pa. Hand Pfeifer 
Buckley Harness, Ind. Powers 
Canfield Hart Rees, Kans. 
Celler Hartley Rivers 
Chelf Havenner Sasscer 
Cole,N Y. Hébert Satterfield 
Combs Heidinger Sheridan 
Crosser Hess Somers, N. Y,. 
Curley Holmes, Mass, Stockman 
De Lacy Izac Thomas, N. J, 
Delaney, Jenkins Torrens 
John J. Johnson, Towe 
Dickstein Lyndon B. White 
Dingell Kearney Wilson 
Eaton Kee e Winter 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Fernandez for, with Mr. Hess against. 

Mr. Chelf for, with Mr. Hartley against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. Wilson. , 

Mr. Buckley with Mr. Holmes of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. lzac with Mr. Anderson of California. 

Mr. Pfeifer with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Cole of New York. 

Mr. Dickstein with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. De Lacy with Mrs. Luce. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. John J. Delaney with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Hart with Mr. Bradley of Michigan. 

Mr. Lynch with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Baldwin of New York. 

Mr. Somers of New York with Mr. Harness 
of Indiana. 

Mr. May with Mr. Thomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Torrens with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. Bradley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rees 
of Kansas. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. August H. Andresen. 

Mr. Gibson with Mr. Kearney. 


Mr. DoMENGEAUX changed his vote from 
nay to yea. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 85, 
making an additional appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1945 for the census of 
agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly’ the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 85, 
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making an additional appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1945 for the census of 
agriculture, with Mr. Mourpny in the 
hair. 

a The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask that I be notified when I have 
consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit, I would like to 
recognize the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, let us 
talk sense about this resolution provid- 
ing for an agricultural census. 

Substantially all the facts this census 
seeks to obtain are already available 
from the different governmental de- 
partments which have had to obtain and 
assemble such information as a basis 
for their work toward winning the war. 
So why spend the taxpayers’ money 
wastefully to make work for a group who 
might much better be employed on the 
farms where they are urgently needed 
rather than working at obtaining infor- 
mation already obtained heretofore and 
made available. 

The information which the depart- 
ments have obtained is available and 
accessible now and is being used. The 
information which this proposed census 
would undertake to accumulate would 
not be of any value until it had been 
screened and codified which would take 
at least 6 months. That is the answer 
to the question as to when it would be 
available for use in connection with the 
war effort. 

hese are the facts. To my mind they 
are the answer to the question of the 
necessity for the immediate making of 
this census. 

I am not opposed to the making of an 
agricultural census as such, but I am 
opposed to its having to be made now 
when its present uselessness is so ap- 
parent. 

If we were not at war that would be a 
different matter. If the questions asked 
were within the law, which they are not, 
that would be another. But the fact re- 
mains that the fundamental and neces- 
sary information sought to be obtained 
by this census is now readily accessible 
and available, and is being used. 

Moreover, as I have said, any informa- 
tion sought to be obtained under the 
present plan would not be available for 
some 6 months. It would be useless so 
far as its value to the present war effort 
is concerned. In short, the agricultural 
census would be a delayed duplication. 

This census so to be taken involves an 
expenditure of an awful lot of money 
which must necessarily come out of the 
pocket of the taxpayers. It is one of 
those things which could be properly 
postponed. I am in favor of such post- 
ponement. I am against the resolution. 

Such a census as is contemplated 
would be only a duplication of effort to 
XCI——54 
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no good purpose and to serve no worth- 
while end presently. No farmer needs it 
as much as he does the dollar which 
would have to come out of his pocket to 
pay for a job for somebody who might 
better be working on his farm than serv- 
ing as a census enumerator. 

The time to stop wasteful, useless ex- 
penditures of the taxpayers’ money is 
now. I shall vote against the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, the pending resolution provides 
money to complete the agricultural cen- 
sus of 1945. 

The issue presented by the resolution is 
clear and unmistakable. It resolves it- 
self into two very simple questions: first, 
shall we obey the mandate of the law? 
Second, shall we finish the job? 

Some question was raised in the debate 
on the rule as to whether the siatute is 
mandatory. In response to that may I 
quote from secticn 16 of 13 United States 
Code, 216: 

There shall be made in the year 1935, and 
once every 10 years thereafter, a census of 
agriculture and livestock. 


Not “there may be,” but “there shall 
be.” 

And again: 

The schedule embodied in this census shall 
be prepared by the Director of the Census. 
Such census shall be taken as of the first day 
of January. 


In each instance the language of the 
statute is not permissive; it is not op- 
tional, it is not a mere authorization; it 
is a mandate, a specific directive. That 
is the law of the land and that law has 
been in force since 1925. The first ques- 
tion before us today is, whether we shall 
comply with the law. 

The second question is whether we will 
finish the job. 

In compliance with this law, Congress 
has made two appropriations for the pur- 
pose of starting the work—one of $650,- 
000, carried in the First Supplemental 
National Defense Act, approved Decem- 
ber 23, 1943, and the second of $7,250,000, 
carried in the Department of Commerce 
Appropriation Act, approved June 23, 
1944. 

With this money the work on the ag- 
ricultural census has been started, with 
the understanding that additional money 
would be provided when needed. Offices 
have been rented, equipment has been 
installed, schools of instruction have 
been held and supervisors are now re- 
cruiting enumerators to visit every farm 
in America in the next 2 months. 
Approximately $4,000,000 of the original 
appropriations has been spent and the 
$6,784,000 carried in this bill is the 
amount required to complete the job. 
Unless this money is provided all that 
has been invested up to this time is a 
total loss. It is as if we had appropri- 
ated money to build a house and now re- 
fuse money to put a roof on the house. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yteld to 


the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Mr. McCORMACK. And that provi- 
sion in the organic law passed in 1925, 
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to which the gentleman referred, was 
passed by a Republican-controlled Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; it was 
passed by a Republican House, a Repub- 
lican Senate, and signed by a Republican 
President, so that there can be no par- 
tisanship involved in this proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, Is it not 
a fact that Secretary Jardine, a Repub- 
lican Secretary of Agriculture, specifi- 
cally and enthusiastically approved and 
supported the law in question that Re- 
publican Members of this House are so 
frantically attempting to defeat? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Every Sec- 
retary of Agriculture since the enact- 
ment of the law, regardless of party, has 
approved and endorsed the law, and in- 
sisted upon its comprehensive adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Amplifying further, 
has it occurred to the gentleman that 
the conditions today are entirely differ- 
ent from those existing at that time 
when there was no manpower  Short- 
age? It was just the reverse of what it 
iftoday. We did not have these A. A. A. 
agencies and we did not have other 
agencies taking the census and preparing 
the data, and we were not in a war when 
every individual’s energy is needed in an 
all-out war effort. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Of course, 
the advisability or the expediency of tak- 
ing the census is not really germane to 
this question. That has been previously 
and authoritatively determined too often 
to require its discussion here. But in 
response to the suggestions of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, may I say that 
never before in the history of the coun- 
try has it been so important that we 
take a farm census as at this time. 
Agricultural conditions have been com- 
pletely dislocated and disorganized by 
the war. Farm conditions are so differ- 
ent and have changed so materially un- 
der the impact of the war that it is par- 
ticularly necesSary that we take this 
census in order to have information 
which we can effectively secure in no 
other way. It is especially important at 
this time in order to plan for the post- 
war period. Everybody agrees, and 
every business organization in the coun- 
try insists, that we begin planning for 
post-war economy. It is impossible to 
make plans either for agriculture or 
industry without an accurateknowledge 
of the agricultural situation. This bill 


I yield to 


provides for the acquisition of that 
knowledge. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the majority. leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the observation about the war made 
by the gentleman from Michigan, I do 
not know of any activity that plays a 
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more important part in the war than 
agriculture. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. General 
Marshall corroborates what the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has said. He 
tells us that food is as essential as gun 
powder in winning the war. 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 


my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Iam sure that the 
gentleman is aware of the fact that re- 
cently this House renewed the Post-War 
Policy and Planning Committee. 

One of the subcommittees of that 
committee set up by this House is 
charged with the responsibility of try- 
ing to work out a post-war program for 
agriculture. May I ask the gentleman 
from Missouri, who is a farmer himself, 
and who has given the problems of agri- 
culture great study, if any committee 
can wisely undertake and effectively 
carrr out that job unless we have some 
facts in connection with the disturbed 
agricultural situation we are now facing 
in the midst of this war? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No plan 
for either the immediate or the long- 
distance future can be made without an 
accurate knowledge of our agricultural 
assets and activities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri.. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall take 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.KNUTSON. Ithink what the gen- 
tleman says is absolutely true. That is 
the reason I voted for the rule and why 
I am going to vote for the appropriation. 
But what I cannot understand is that 
if agriculture is as important as the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts says it is, why has it not been 
declared an essential industry by the 
President in connection with the matter 
of drafting labor? I would be interested 
to hear from the distinguished gentle- 
man later. Perhaps he can explain that, 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Speaking for 
myself, and without a farm in my dis- 
trict, I think that during my 17 years 
in this Congress I have had a pretty 
good voting record on behalf of the farm- 
ers of the country. I take a lot of pride 
in my record. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We appreciate what 
the gentleman has done, but what I 
asked the #entleman was, Why has not 
agriculture been declared an essential 
industry? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Agriculture, ab 
initio, from the beginning, is an essen- 
tial industry. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Tell that to the 
President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am telling it to 
my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I already know it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I observe that 
agriculture is essential to the war effort 
by virtue of the fact that both Houses 
of Congress have heretofore adopted the 
Tydings amendment. It is not necessary 
for the President or anyone else to de- 
clare that agriculture is essential. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota is usually on 
sound ground, and he is on sound ground 
in supporting this rule and the joint reso- 
lution. As to his comment, on the labor 
situation, that does not apply as labor 
is not a factor. The labor employed in 
the taking of the census is not engaged 
in either farm production or the war 
program during the two months the 
enumerators are in the field. 

So far as farm labor is concerned, the 
Tydings amendment, as the gentleman 
from North Carolina |Mr. CooLey] well 
says, is still in effect. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is aware 
of the fact, is he not, that one of the 
contentions that has been made repeat- 
edly by the gentleman and many others 
is that many farms throughout the coun- 
try have been abandoned because of in- 
ability to get manpower or because of 
machinery shortages, and so on, and that 
in planning for the post-war period it 
ought to be very essential to know and 
understand the acreage that has gone 
out of production? Does not the gentle- 
man believe it is essential that we know 
the acreage that was in production and 
that has gone out of production in the 
last 2 years due to the impact of the war 
and otherwise? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
part of the data we expect to secure 
through this census. 

Mr. KEEFE. I call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that in the very 
material which is put out by the Census 
Bureau there is a specific instruction 
that farms abandoned or idle in both 
1944 and 1945 are not to be enumerated 
on this schedule. Can the gentleman 
tell us why the enumerators are not per- 
mitted to enumerate the farms that have 
been abandoned, and so give us that in- 
formation? ; 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. For the 
reason that the total acreage has long 
been established. When we have enu- 
merated those which are under cultiva- 
tion it is a simple matter to determine 
the number that are not under cultiva- 
tion. 

In response to the question the gentle- 
man has raised, let me say again, and 
permit me to emphasize it, that the ques- 
tion of the contribution of labor to the 
war is not involved. No man is accepted 
for this work who is not cleared by the 
War Manpower Commission. That was 
brought out in the testimony and that is 
the practice that has invariably been 
followed. 

As 4 matter of fact, most of the enu- 
merators who have been accepted up to 
this time have been women who are not 
engaged in industrial occupations or 
have been farmers who are in winter 
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quarters the first 2 months of the year 

In January and February there are prac. 
tically no farm duties except the farm 
chores. The enumerators follow theiy 
own time schedules. They are not paid 
by the day and are not paid mileage. |; 
is piecework. They have so many farms 
to visit and 2 months in which to visit 
them. They attend to the chores at 
home and devote such part of the day as 
they wish to enumeration. The work of 
the census will not take a single man 
away from war work. It will not sub- 
tract from the farm a single unit of man- 
power which could be used or is needed 
in the operation of the farm. So we may 
discard once for all the question which 
has been emphasized so strongly in the 
debate in opposition to the rule. 

In response to the suggestion that the 
department already has the information 
to be compiled by the census and there is 
no need for a census, permit me to cite 
letters which I have here from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the War Food 
Administrator. They came unsolicited. 

The Secretary of Agriculture writes: 


In agriculture as in any business activity 
it 1s necessary to have a periodic inventory to 
show where we are and it is especially impor- 
tant in time of war. Production in agricul- 
ture as you know in recent years has broken 
all previous records of production despite 
difficulties in getting labor, machinery, and 
fertilizer. A census of agriculture at this 
time would give information about produc- 
tion in 1944 and will provide a benchmark 
for many other programs that will be neces- 
sary in reconversion. 


And may I have the attention of those 
who have insisted that we have other 
means of securing this information. The 
Secretary of Agriculture says further: 


The Department of Agriculture currently 
collects a large body of statistics about agri- 
culture but these cannot replace the sta- 
tistics supplied by a census. In fact the cen- 
sus figures provide the basis for backing up 
the Department’s estimates. 


Here is his letter in full: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, January 29, 1945. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: I understand that 
House Joint Resolution 85, providing for ad- 
ditional appropriations for the census of ag- 
riculture, is under consideration. I hope 
that the Congress will enact this resolution. 

In agriculture, as in any business activity, 
it is necessary to have a periodic inventory 
to show where we are, and this is especially 
important in times of rapid change. Agricul- 
ture, as you know, in recent years has broken 
ail previous records for production despite 
the difficulties of getting labor, machinery, 
and fertilizers. A census of agriculture at 
this time, with information about produc- 
tion in 1944, will provide a bench mark for 
many of the programs that will be necessary 
for reconversion. 

The Department of Agriculture currently 
collects a large body of statistics about ag- 
riculture, but these cannot replace the sta- 
tistics supplied by a census. In fact, the 
census figures provide a basis for trueing up 
the Department’s estimates. In addition, 
they provide figures for townships and coun- 
ties, whereas many of the current estimates 
which the Department prepares are of ne- 
cessity only for States and the Nation. 

There has been close collaboration between 
technicians of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and those of the Bureau of the Census 
with a view to avoiding duplication and thus 
reducing cost and also with a view to provid- 
ing for the maximum usefulness of the in- 
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formation to be collected by the census, 
There has been continuous consultation be- 
tween the technicians and the representa- 
tives of action agencies within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to find how the needs 
of these agencies could best be met. Now 
that field work on the census has begun, the 
field staffs of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, the Extension Service, and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics are cooperat- 
ing with the field staff of the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The provision of a more accurate bench- 
mark for post-war planning activities is one 
of the vital services which the 1945 census 
of agriculture can and should render. Re- 
cent hearings conducted by congressional 
committees well illustrate the need for such 
information. In the course of the hearings 
on the future of cotton, it was apparent that 
if the most urgent questions are to be an- 
swered, information is needed on the amount 
of cotton grown in low- and high-producing 
areas and on small and large farms, from 
those which grow less than one bale up to 
those which grow as many as 500 bales. It 
is necessary also to have information on the 
extent to which alternative crops have been 
developed in areas which formerly produced 
cotton, en the speed with which mechaniza- 
tion is proceeding, and on the incomes and 
welfare of farmers growing cotton. Testi- 
fying recently before a Senate Committee on 
farm housing, I pointed out how the farm- 
housing problem relates to the whole agri- 
cultural problem. Much of the information 
which I presented ‘to the committee was 
based on the 1940 census and it would have 
been helpful if we could have brought it 
up-to-date with the 1945 census. In my 
testimony before the House Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, I had occasion to outline some 
of the policies and problems of agriculture 
in the post-war period. If we are to deal 
adequately with those and with the ques- 
tions raised in the report of that committee, 
we need to have information on the incomes 
of farm families, on the extent to which 
farmers work part-time off the farm, the 
number ‘of old farm operators who may be 
expected to retire and make way for younger 
operators, the growth of mechanization, as 
well as on the increased production of crops 
and livestock. These few instances illustrate 
how, in my opinion, the census of agricul- 
ture at this time should and can help in 
supplying the information which is needed 
in dealing adequately with the agricultural 
problems that lie ahead. F 

The action agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture and the War Food Adminis- 
tration need much of the information 
which the census can provide. For example, 
the Farm Credit Administration needs to 
have county data on property values, on 
production, on farm incomes, on mortgage 
debt, on farmers’ investment in equipment, 
on the age and tenure of the operators and 
on the extent of part-time employment of 
farm operators. The Rural Electrification 
Administration needs information on the 
coverage of all electric service in rural areas 
and the economic feasibility of extending 
the service to areas not now covered. The 
Forest Service needs information on the 
extent of farm forest resources and the 
amount of forest products taken from the 
farm for home use and for sale. The Ex- 
tension Service. especially the county agents, 
need a large amount of information by 
townships and counties to assist the farm- 
ers whom they are serving. Other illustra- 
tions might be given, but these will indi- 
cate something of the range of data which 
our action agencies need and hope to get 
from the census of agriculture. If the 
Census were to get all of the information 
requested by the action agencies, the sched- 
ule would need to be very much longer than 
it is now. 
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Through the close cooperation between 
the staffs of the Bureau of the Census and 
the Department of Agriculture in all phases 
of the planning of the 1945 census, full 
account has been taken of the information 
already being collected in the Department 
of Agriculture and the War Food Admin- 
istration. The census goes to every farm 
in every township and county in the United 
States. With such information as a back- 
ground, we can and do collect a large amount 
of current information from a sample of 
the farmers on the basis of which we pre- 
pare national and State estimates. Local 
groups of farmers need these figures but they 
need also to have information about their 
own localities. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary. 


Permit me to read also from a letter 
by Marvin Jones, War Food Administra- 
tor, than whom I am certain no man has 
to a greater degree the confidence of 
both sides of the House due to his long 
service in this body and his complete 
knowledge of the agricultural situation 
through his long chairmanship of the 
Committee on Agriculture. In his letter 
just received he says: 


War Foop ADMINISTRATION, 
February 2, 1945. 

DEAR CLARENCE: It has been brought to my 
attention that House Joint Resolution 85, 
making an additional appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945 for the census of agriculture 
is now under consideration. While it is pos- 
sible that this data may not be assembled in 
time to be of special advantage to the opera- 
tions of the War Food Administration, we 
think it is proper to call your attention to 
the following facts. 

Agricultural statistics heretofore gathered 
have been indispensable in planning and ad- 
ministering wartime agricultural programs. 

Since the beginning of the war in Europe 
we have asked the farmers of the country to 
make many changes in their practices. We 
have asked for and received large increases 
in the production of such crops as soybeans, 
peanuts, and flax because they were needed 
for carrying on the war. The production of 
many other crops and of livestock and live- 
stock products was increased at the request 
of the Federal Government. Some new crops, 
such as hemp, were grown. 

When the special needs of wartime have 
been met farmers will face many problems of 
reconversion. I believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is obligated to have the necessary 
facts and programs ready to help farmers 
make the shift to a peacetime production 
pattern. As I understand it, the 1945 census 
of agriculture would provide much of the 
factual data which will be needed in this 
connection. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARVIN JONES, 
Administrator. 


In this connection, let me quote also 
from a statement by Secretary W. M. 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture under 
President Hoover, in support of the 
5-year farm census. Secretary Jardine 
said in a statement dated February 25, 
1928, and addressed to the chairman of 
the House Census Committee: 

The agricultural census is so important to 
our work and to the work of other agricul- 
tural agencies, not to speak of its extensive 
utilization by innumerable manufacturing 
and commercial interests, that I feel jus- 
tifled in emphasizing the point of view 
expressed * * * in the accompanying 
memorandum, 
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The memorandum referred to presents 
the portion of Secretary Jardine’s rec- 
ommendation on the bill providing for 
the quinquennial census of agriculture: 


It might appear to the uninitiated that we 
are giving undue emphasis to unimportant 
considerations. Only those who are continu- 
ally employing these statistics realize how 
vital and important they are not only to the 
agricultural interests of the Nation but to a 
large proportion of the other business 
interests. 

In addition to the direct use which the 
farmer makes of the census statistics, he also 
benefits indirectly through the use made of 
these materials by the various agencies which 
are working in his interest. From time im- 
memorial farmers have been at a disadvan- 
tage because of inadequate knowledge of 
what to produce, when to produce it, and 
when and where to sell their product. A 
great many manufacturing and commercial 
agencies are well equipped with such in- 
formation. They are not jumping in the dark 
as the farmer is compelled to do. He has the 
uncertainty not only as to how much he him- 
self will produce as affected by weather and 
other conditions, but also as to what his com- 
petitors, the other farmers in this and other 
countries, are doing or are going to do. It 
is not too much to say that whatever can 
be done toward stabilizing agriculture will 
depend absolutely on having adequate statis- 
tical data concerning the factors of agricul- 
tural production, the acreage planted or to 
be planted, the volume of production and the 
disposition of the products. 

The agricultural census is the most im- 
portant single statistical document for agri- 
culture. It provides an inventory or cross 
section every 5 or 10 years of the productive 
resources and current status of the agricul- 
tural industry. It, therefore, provides the 
basic data for research work in agricultural 
economics and for extension work. 

While the census comes only every 5 years, 
formerly only every 10 years, it constitutes 
the basis for an adequate system of annual 
statistics and monthly crop and livestock es- 
timates. It would, of course, be more de- 
sirable to have an annual census, but this 
would probably be too expensive. Therefore 
we have developed the system of supplement- 
ing the information in the census by annual 
estimates which have as their point of de- 
parture the data enumerated in the census of 
agriculture. In order to keep these esti- 
mates from getting out of line it is neces- 
sary to check them back every five years to an 
actual enumeration. Otherwise the errors 
in estimating crop acreage or numbers of 
livestock would be carried forward and ex- 
aggerated in the annual estimates, resulting 
in a cumulative percentage of error. In 
other words, the census and the annual esti- 
mates are interdependent and both are nec- 
essary. 

The agricultural census provides the most 
important body of economic information 
concerning the economic life of the Nation. 
It is more important than the manufacturing 
census because it is much more detailed and 
because the products of agriculture consti- 
tute the materials of manufacture and trade. 

Statisticians realize that the fluctuations 
in agricultural production exert a most pow- 
erful influence on the variations in the busi- 
ness cycle and affect almost every current 
of economic life. The census is, therefore, of 
tremendous significance for the business man. 
It provides cotton manufacturers, cereal 
merchants and millers, and other processors 
with information concerning the raw mate- 
rials employed in their business. Mail-order 
house and other commercial agencies are 
vitally interested in the buying power of 
farmers in various sections of the country 
and are anxious to know the amotint of 
product which the farmer has produced and 
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the price he is receiving for it in various 
areas. Railroads need to know how much is 
to be produced, or is likely to be produced, so 
that they can make their arrangements to 
haul the product to market. Bankers find 
that the success or failure of crops in the 
various parts of the country has tremendous 
influence on the volume of credit required, 
the amount of reserves to be kept, and the 
general condition of the money market; and 
other credit agencies lending to farmers 
are vitally concerned with such information. 

Sometimes the statement is made that 
£peculators are the only people who profit by 
the agricultural information in the census, 
as well as by the information put out by the 
division of crop and livestock estimates of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
There is no greater mistake than this. Al- 
most every line of legitimate business is con- 
cerned with these materials. However, even 
in the case of speculation it is in the inter- 
est both of the farmer and of other classes of 
business that speculation shall be as intel- 
ligent as possible. Insofar as speculation is 
intelligent it makes for prices justified by 
conditions of supply and demand, present 
and prospective. Insomuch as it is unin- 
telligent it results in erratic markets and 
market conditions. 

While it is true that these agricultural 
Statistics are not directly used by the ma- 
jority of individual farmers, it is possible for 
the research and extension agencies to organ- 
ize the statistical infcrmation from this and 
other sources in such a manner as to throw 
a great deal of light on the outlook for the 
various lines of agricultural production and 
to take this information to the individual 
farmer. The work is only in its infancy, but 
it represents a line of development which 
agricultural leaders for a half century or more 
have recognized as essential if the farmer’s 
business is to be placed on a plane of intelli- 
gent action in any manner comparable with 
that enjoyed by other iines of business. 

The interpretation of the highly complex 
data concerning production and marketing 
conditions and outlook is a job of great tech- 
nical difficulty, wholly beyond the range and 
abilities of the individual farmer. Existing 
technical agencies are trying to translate 
these facts into their actual significance and 
bearing on the farmer's business, so that he 
will not continue to be at a disadvantage as 
compared with other classes of producers. 
It is desirable not only to interpret the out- 
look but also to aid the farmer to determine 
the relationship of the existing outlook to 
the proper readjustments called for in the 
type of farming which he pursues. This im- 
plies a knowledge of the systems of farming 
in the various parts of the country, and the 
agricultural census is the most important 
source of information along this line. 

Some people have the impression that 
these statistics and the interpretation made 
of them, as well as the technical activities of 
the Department of Agriculture, only injure 
the farmer by helping to increase his produc- 
tion. It is desirable to correct the impres- 
sion that because we have the surplus prob- 
lem it is not worth while to help the farmer 
improve his productiveness. Every kind of 
improvement which helps the farmer lower 
his cost of production, either by better tech- 
nical methods or by more effective adjust- 
ment of his plans to market conditions, en- 
ables him to compete to better advantage 
with producers in other countries and in- 
crease his chance of making a profit. If the 
resulting production is excessive, the remedy 
is to reduce the acreage and amount of labor 
employed in agriculture, but not to decrease 
the efficiency of the individual farmer on the 
land. Both the Nation as a whole and the 
farmer as a producer are vitally interested in 
bringing the level of efficiency of agriculture 
up to the highest point possible; and accurate 
statistics, of which the census of agriculture 
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is the essential foundation, will be of the 
utmost importance in contributing to this 
result. 


Going a little farther back in order to 
include every administration in the last 
half century, we have a strong statement 
to the same effect by Secretary James 
Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture from 
1897 to 1913 under Presidents McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and Taft, in support 
of a census of agriculture at 5-year in- 
tervals. 

In testifying before the House Census 
Committee on a bill providing for a 5- 
year census of agriculture, which was 
first taken in 1925 during the Coolidge 
administration, Secretary Wilson said: 

There is no reason given for the midway 
census of manufactures that does not apply 
with much greater force to agricultural 
products. * * * Before there was a per- 
manent Census Bureau provided for, the De- 
partment of Agriculture had been for many 
years in the habit of making estimates of 
these products. But the time between de- 
cennial censuses is too long, because the in- 
crease of production in one class of products 
and the decrease or possible standstill in 
production of another might have a very 
great influence on the producer and the 
dealer in the United States. The benefit 
that would come to the Department of Agri- 
culture would be that instead of having once 
in 10 years a reliable basis for estimating, we 
should have it once in 5 years. * * * The 
reason why I should like to see the average 
census taken every 5 years is that we could 
then make more intelligent annual esitmates 
and be less likely to report wide of the truth. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask to be notified at the expiration 
of 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as to the very pertinent 
statements which have been made and 
reiterated, and will no doubt continue to 
be emphasized, that we already have this 
information or that it can be secured 
through the A. A. A., or through the Ex- 
tension Service or other agency, let me 
say it is impossible to use the A. A. A. for 
such purpose, for the reason that they 
have only statistics relating to the farms 
which are under the A. A. A. program. 
Many farms throughout the United 
States have not conformed to the A. A. A. 
program, and we would have no data on 
them. Furthermore, even those which 
have participated in the A. A. A. program 
have information available only on cer- 
tain crops. They have nothing on live- 
stock; they have nothing on fruit; they 
have nothing on vegetables; they have 
nothing on hay; they have nothing on 
many crops, Many items of production 
that we must understand in order to plan 
for the future. 

Furthermore, all employees of the A. A. 
A. are on a per diem basis. If the A. A. A. 
were to do the job it would take more 
money to have the A. A. A. secure this 
information than it would for the Bureau 
of Census to compile it. 

The suggestion that the county agents 
take the census is out of the question. 
The State extension services are not 
equipped or staffed to take a census. As 
a matter of fact the county agents are 
already overworked and would not have 
time to employ or supervise the enumera- 
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tion. If they were to take the census they 
would have to employ aS many enume- 
rators at as high salaries, and would 
have to do over the work already doe 
by the Census Bureau. 

Furthermore, it is not along their line 
of endeavor. The census should should 
be by an impartial agency, not by some 
agency handling an action program, and 
which is interested in selling its program 
to the country. The Census Bureau is 
adequately equipped. That is their busi- 
ness. We might as well expect our barber 
to service our automobiles or ask the 
plumber to shave us as to ask the Exten- 
sion Service or the A. A. A. or the O. P. A. 
to take a census. 

If further evidence to this effect is re- 
quired it is supplied by the following 
letter from the Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
or AGRICULTURE, 
BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, 
February 5, 1945. 

The question of having the field staff of 
the Department of Agriculture take the 
census is one that has been frequently dis- 
cussed. If it were the intent of Congress 
to have that done, suitable arrangements 
could be worked out. Under the present ar- 
rangements, however, the field staff of the 
agricultural agencies has clearly specified 
functions and the funds from which they are 
paid are limited both in amount and in the 
purposes for which they can be used, and 
their work is limited to these. 

As I understand it, the major part of the 
costs is that which results from the actual 
collection of schedules in the field. This 
cost would be altered very little if persons 
other than the enumerators now being em- 
ployed were to be used. In nearly every agri- 
cultural county there are three groups of 
people who work closely with Federal agri- 
cultural agencies; the A. A. A. committeemen, 
the volunteer neighborhood and community 
leaders working with the Extension Service, 
and the volunteer crop reporters who sup- 
ply much of the current statistical infor- 
mation to the Department. No one of these 
groups is large enough to take over the job 
of enumeration. 

Agricultural Adjustment Agency commit- 
teemen are paid a per diem when actually 
performing work for the A. A. A. If they 
were to be appointed as census enumerators, 
obviously they would need to be paid for the 
time required to do that job. The neighbor- 
hood and community leaders assisting the 
Extension Service are volunteers, so are the 
crop reporters. They do not receive pay for 
the services they render. If the responsibility 
for collecting the census schedules were to 
be given to either of these groups, funds 
would have to be made available to pay them. 

My information is that in actual practice a 
good many persons who have had service 
with the A. A. A., the Extension Service, or as 
crop reporters are actually on your staff as 
census enumerators. 

Any proposal that county, State, or regional 
workers of the Department could fill the 
supervisory Jobs assumes that most of them 
could be taken away from their present work 
for a period of 4 to6 months. No doubt there 
are some individuals who can render such 
assistance, but the number of such people is 
too limited to provide the supervisory staff 
which you need. As you know, members of 
the field staff of the Department are co- 
operating with the Census organization in 
many ways and the possibility of releasing 
staff members to assist with the job of census 
taking has been rather fully explored. 

We need the census data as bench mark 
statistics to keep our own estimates in line. 
Many of our current estimates provide an 
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adequate basis for State, regional, and na- 
tional figures, but for most county figures 
it is still necessary to go to the Census. The 
farther we get away from the last census, 
the less satisfactory are the county figures 
which are available. 

The need for figures for counties and town- 
ships is an ever-present one. Local groups 
of all kinds are constantly in need of figures 
for their own counties. As planning groups 
get more deeply into the problems of agri- 
cultural adjustments when wartime crops 
are no longer so urgently needed, there will 
be an even greater demand for county figures 
of all kinds, and especially on the production 
of such wartime crops as soybeans, peanuts, 
flax, etc. 

In many of our studies of adjustments 
and of the effects of proposed programs, it 
is necessary for us to be able to combine 
counties into some regional units. These 
may be type-of-farming areas, they may be 
land-use adjustment areas, watersheds, or 
other regions, including only some portions 
of States. Unless we have the county data 
so that the figures for the appropriate coun- 
ties can be combined, it would be necessary 
to make many highly unsatisfactory esti- 
mates for such areas. 

I need not point out to you very many uses 
by farmers, farmers’ organizations, market- 
ing agencies, sales organizations, radios, 
newspapers, advertiseis, and others for the 
figures for counties ard smaller areas which 
are supplied by the Census. I am sure you 
must have many more requests from such 
groups for these materials than we have. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. Touiey, Chief. 


Perhaps the most convincing state- 
ment on the subject is an excerpt from 
the report released January 14, 1945, by 
the Bureau of the Census, and quoted by 
my good friend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaBER] who cited the report 
as proof that we already have data on 
hand which renders a further inquiry 
for agricultural information, by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, or other agency, un- 
necessary. 

Here is a paragraph from the report to 
which he refers which he evidently over- 
looks: 

Because of sampling errors, relatively small 
numbers for either date (1940 and 1944) and 
small changes between the two dates, which 
were indicated by the accompanying esti- 
mates, are not trustworthy. 


The various agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which issue esti- 
mates on farm production, resources, 
activities, and conditions, make the best 
guess they can but cannot be expected 
to even approach accuracy without the 
quinquennial count by the Bureau of the 
Census on every farm in the Nation to 
serve as bench marks. 

Who, Mr, Chairman, can plan the fu- 
ture of the Nation without adequate in- 
formation? Must we drop back into the 
abyss into which agriculture and the 
country plunged after the last war? Or 
shall we adopt some measures which 
will aid in preventing a recurrence of 
that catastrophe? We must have ac- 
curate and dependable data to guide us, 
and it can be secured only through the 
official census provided for in the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. Chairman, every business, indus< 
trial, labor-economic, and labor organ- 
ization in America is requesting this 
census. The agricultural press is espe- 
cially unanimous in its endorsement of 
this bill. 


The following letters are typical: 

” CaPPeR PUBLICATIONS, - 
January 8, 1944, 

Dear Sir: It has come to our attention that 
there is a possibility of a 1945 census of agri- 
culture with particular reference to its pop- 
ulation and housing. We would like to go 
on record as believing that this would be of 
very great value to the Nation. 

Never in our experience have we found the 
interdependence of agriculture and industry 
so much in the consciousness of all those 
who are responsible for management and 
policies in American business. 

It is supremely important that basic infor- 
mation on the whole agricultural situation 
be kept as up to date as possible and a 1945 
agricultural census of any and all phases of 
its tremendous ramifications, would be of 
very real value at this time. 

Very truly yours, 
PHILIP ZACH, 
Director of Advertising, 
Capper Publications, Inc. 





CapPer-HAaRMAN-SLOocuUM, INC., 
February 11, 1944. 

On January 10, we wrote to you, express- 
ing our wish that the 1945 census of agri- 
culture be made as originally planned, and 
although we have had no word on anything 
that may have developed, we hope that this 
may be done. 

Under normal conditions we could get 
along reasonably well as publishers of three 
farm papers with a minimum of data on 
agriculture, but the more critical the situa- 
tion, the more necessary this data becomes 
and agriculture in general has never faced 
before a situation so critical as it faces now. 

We have done our part, we believe, reason- 
ably well in the reduction of the use of 
paper, both in our publications and in our 
other operations, where we have reduced this 
use to a minimum, eliminating many things 
that we have done regularly in the past— 
requiring the use of paper, 

Very truly, 
CapPeR-HARMAN-SLOcuM, INC., 
Nerr LAING, General Manager. 





AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
January 28, 1945. 

I would like to add a hearty voice of ap- 
proval to your attitude that a 1945 census 
is needed especially because it is an ab- 
normal year. We have the 1940 census for 
a normal pre-war picture and when this war 
is over we will want the 1945 census for the 
abnormal conditions. 

It is my sincere belief that if there is any 
substance to the argument that we must plan 
for the post-war period, an agricultural cen- 
sus of the war period will be essential to that 
planning. 

Being a taxpayer, right in the midst of 
figuring my income tax, I am not too enthusi- 
astic about increasing Government expendi- 
tures but I believe firmly that there are cer- 
tain functions that the Government needs 
to carry on even at times such as these when 
the war is a drain on the Treasury. Taking 
the census, in my opinion, is a governmental 
function that should not be curtailed: The 
money spent on that is well spent. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 
L. M. KLeEvay. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. 
February 3, 1944, 

This letter comies to you on behalf of the 
34 farm publication members of this asso- 
ciation, these publications having a com- 
bined circulation of 11,750,000. 

The publishers of these farm papers, meet- 
ing here in Chicago, January 26, were agreed 
that a 1945 census of agriculture will be of 
tremendous value to a very great number 


of people in this industry. It was pointed out 
particularly that essential facts brought to- 
gether next year will give us an opportunity 
to make comparisons with conditions in 
1940, in pre-war times, and then with post- 
war conditions in 1950. 

It was the unanimous feeling of our mem- 
ber publishers that the bringing together of 
agricultural statistics in 1945 is a matter of 
sufficient importance that this office was in- 
structed to write you, urging that everything 
be done to bring about that end and offering 
to cooperate in every possible way. 

Sincerely yours, 
LioypD BURLINGHAM. 





(The Washington Farmer, the Idaho Farmer, 
the Oregon Farmer, California Cultivator, 
the Montana Farmer, the Utah Farmer, 
Arizona Farmer) 

ASSOCIATED FARM PAPERS, 
January 28, 1944. 

My publishers represented in this letter- 
head; and I hope that there is definitely to 
be a 1945 general census. I write you because 
we have heard some rumors to the effect that 
this census may be postponed to the 1950 
date. 

Such a postponement would be particularly 
lamentable. It would put us in the position 
of being pretty much in the dark in a 10-year 
period during which we have engaged in a 
world cataclysm and the resultant changes 
and distortions of our normal, if there is such 
a thing, procedures. 

The word “normal” suggests to me the 
abnormality prevailing now and the fact that 
a census in 1945 would have the profound 
position in history of having examined our 
population precisely under these abnormal 
conditions. 

A 1945 general census would then give us 
in the years to come a yardstick in our his- 
tory to look back on, You know, we shall 
want to look back in 1950 at this period— 
1940-45—with the yearning to know a lot 
about it. Only if a general census in 1945 is 
available will we be able to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED O. Toor, 
National Advertising Manager. 


—_—, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
February 1, 1944. 

We have learned with great satisfaction 
that there are tentative plans for a 1945 cen- 
sus of agriculture and we are writing to ex- 
press our very earnest hope that these tenta- 
tive plans will become definite soon. 

We have found each census of agriculture 
of increasing value to our sales department, 
to our editors, and to our advertisers. And 
we feel that there is an even greater need 
for a census of agriculture in 1945 than there 
has been for the very helpful ones of the past, 
The war’s effects upon farm buying power, 
upon the availability of and the market for 
manufactured goods, upon farming practices, 
etc., seem to make a 1945 census of agricul- 
ture a necessity in order to provide up-to- 
date information on the farm market—infor- 
mation that is urgently needed by the farm 
press, by business, and by all agencies who 
serve agriculture and who are served by it. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
FOWLER DUGGER, 
Advertising Manager. 





FARM JOURNAL AND FARMER’S WIFE, 
March 3, 1944. 

Thank you for your letter of February 29 
and for the information with reference to 
frozen foods. This is most helpful. 

As you suggest, I shall also contact the War 
Food Administration for the information 
they have. 

Incidentally, I thought you might be in- 
terested in a copy of a letter which I am 
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writing to the members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and to our own Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, urging them 
to insert in H. R. 4024 provision for the tak- 
ing of a 1945 census of agriculture. I feel 
this information is very basic, particularly 
during these times, and I hope that the Con- 
gress will deny the Budget Bureau’s proposal 
that this census be eliminated and will in- 
stead make the necessary funds available. 
Again many thanks for your fine coopera- 
tion in connection with the frozen-foods 
figures and for the many courtesies you folks 
have extended to us in the past. You're 
doing a great job. 
Cordially yours, 
H. F. E. JEUNET, 
Research and Sales Promotion Manager. 





THE FARMER, 
St. Paul, Minn., January 7, 1944. 

We? understand that there is some ques- 
tion about making a 1945 census of agricul- 
ture because of the very abnormal conditions 
prevailing during wartime. 

The same question w: : raised in early 1934 
about the then forthcoming census of agri- 
culture for 1935 because of the devastation 
and havoc wrought by the drouth which 
would make conditions subnormal at the 
census period. The census proved to be a 
very interesting analysis of the changes that 
had taken place especially in the utilization 
of land under adverse conditions. 

The 1945 census shoule reveal a very inter- 
esting comparison with the decennial census 
of 1940. The 1940 figures show pre-war con- 
ditions while the 1945 figures would give us 
data on agricultural production under all- 
out war conditions. Such a comparison may 
prove to be of great historical importance 
sometime in the future, besides the value of 
it in determining changes for increased war 
production, if we are still at war, or for the 
basis of post-war planning when hostilities 
cease. 

We also believe that it would be inadvisa- 
ble to break the census cycles. That might 
be an unfortunate precedent and certainly 
would throw the data out of balance through 
the inability of showing developments or 
changes between agricultural periods. 

It is our considered opinion that a 1945 
agricultural census should be conducted re- 
vardless of the present abnormal conditions 
or the unusual difficultier you naturally will 
face in conducting the census at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE FARMER, 
Horace C. ELeIn. 





THE PRAIRIE FARMER, 
January 28, 1944. 

I am writing to urge that your Bureau go 
through with a 1945 census of agriculture. 
It seems to me it is important in these times 
to have the proper information and figures as 
a guide to farm conditions during the war. 

A 1945 census would be very valuable to 
compare with 1940 and again in 1950. 

We sincerely hope that your Bureau will 
be able to carry through in 1945. 

Very truly yours, 
J. E. Epwarps, 
Advertising Maneger, 


THE ARIZONA FARMER, 
February 14, 1944. 

I would like to add my own recommenda- 
tion to those made to you by other publishers 
that there is a vital need for a 1945 general 
farm census. 

Conditions are changing so rapidly in the 
farm field that the 1940 figures bear little re- 
semblance to operations nowadays. At least 
ours do not. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE H. POWELL, 
Manager. 
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THE FARMER-STOCKMAN, 
January 3 1944. 

Because of the vital light it will throw 
on a rapidly changing picture, will you please 
use your full influence at the right sources 
to see that a 1945 census is taken? 

Such a census would be of tremendous 
benefits to the farming communities of this 
country. Daily the import of this grows 
upon us as we come in contact with those 
who are producing our food, feed, and fiber 
for victory. 

Thank you for your help in this direction. 

Yours very truly, 
THE FARMER-STOCKMAN, 
Dewey H. NEat, 
Advertising Manager. 


(The Washington Farmer, the Oregon 
Farmer, the Idaho Farmer) 


PaciFic NoRTHWEST FarM TRIO, 
February 26, 1944. 

Thank you fur the information in your 
letter of February 21 in which you outline 
the situation as regards the 1945 agricultural 
census, and the likelihood that it may not 
be taken because of the lack of an appro- 
priation to pay for the work. 

Our publications here in Spokane make 
extensive use of the data secured in the 
periodic farm censuses; and we sincerely 
hope that the money will still be appro- 
priated to finance the 1945 census. 

Your good cooperation in supplying us with 
needed statistics from ‘time to time is 
keenly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Paciric NoRTHWEST FARM TRIO, 
Ratpu E. Dyar, Promotion Director, 


THE WESTERN FARM LIFE, 
January 13, 1944, 

It is our understanding that consideration 
is now being given to the possibility of con- 
ducting a 1945 census of agriculture. Both 
our editorial department and our advertise 
ing department use such information ex- 
tensively and we would just like to go on 
record as favoring, in fact needing the mate- 
rial such as the census would contain, if it 
is possible to conduct one under wartime 
conditions, 

We sincerely appreciate the problems you 
will be faced with in collecting and handling 
this data under present-day conditions and 
we trust it will be possible for this service to 
be continued. 

Very truly yours, 
THE WESTERN Farm Lire, 
-E. M. McKim, 
Advertising Manager, 


THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW, 
January 21, 1944, 

The question came up the other day as 
to whether there will be in 1945 a census of 
agriculture, a census of distribution. 

These would be of great value to the 
Cowles publications and we’d appreciate any 
advance notice you can give us as to the plans 
of the Census Bureau regarding same. 
Thanking you for any information you can 
give at this time, we are 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH E. Dyar, 

Promotion Director, Cowles Publications. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER, 
February 11, 1944. 

We sincerely hope that the 1945 agricul- 
tural census will be taken as usual next year. 
We understand that there is some possibility 
that this census may be deferred because of 
the war and, we believe, such deferment 
would be a mistake. 

So many changes have occurred as a result 
of the war that it has been quite impossible 
to visualize agricultural conditions accu- 
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rately. Also, there will be a readjustment 
after the war, which will make anothe; 
change. We believe that an agricultural 
census in 1945 is even more important than 
in normal times. 
Very sincerely yours, 
GLENN Buck, 
Associate Publisher, 
THE MONTANA FARMER, 
February 3, 1944. 

We have been somewhat concerned over 
reports that there is some question about 
carrying out the regular census of 1945. We 
hope these reports are erroneous and that it 
will be possible for your department to make 
the usual 5-year census survey next year, 
We make very extensive use of statistical 
material developed by the census and a gap 
in this program would very seriously inter- 
fere with the issuance of statistical reports 
which we make to an extensive list of adver- 
tisers and other institutions. 

We hope it will be possible for you to send 
us assurance that the 1945 census will be 
carried out in accordance with the regular 
schedule. 

Yours very truly, 
Lester CoLe, Editor, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co., 
February 29, 1944. 

We have just learned that there is some 
question as to whether or not a 1945 mid- 
decennial agricultural census is going to be 
taken. From the attached copy of a letter 
addressed to Senator Carter GLass you will 
notice that we are urging that an appropria- 
tion should be made for the taking of this 
census. 

At the same time we are calling this to the 
attention of the Farm Equipment Institute, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il., and 
suggesting that all members of the institute 
should write a similar appeal to Senator 
Guass. If there is anything else we can do 
to stress the importance of this census to 
the Senator, please advise us and we will 
attempt to use our influence accordingly. 

Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co., 
By J. M. STRASSER, 
Supervisor, Market Analysis 
and Consumer Researci. 


FARM EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE, 
March 6, 1944. 

Thank you’ very much for your letter of 
the 4th, enclosing copies of chapters III and 
IV of the Agriculture Handbook. 

In the second paragraph of your letter you 
referred to the list of farm machinery studies 
which were made for Government agencies. 
If copies of these are available, we would like 
very much to obtain them. 

You will also refer to tabulations made for 
individuals or firms. It is possible that we 
would like to have some studies made for us 
on certain points, and would appreciate your 
indicating the basis on which such studies 
may be made; that is, whether this is a per 
diem charge, and if so, how much. 

By the way, it has been reported that there 
is a possibility that the 1945 census of agri- 
culture may be passed up. Do you think this 
is likely to be the case or do you feel that 
census will be made as usual? 

In view of the exceptional record made by 
agriculture during the war period and the 
need of pertinent information as a guide for 
the post-war period, it would seem most de- 
sirable to have the middecennial census taken 
as usual. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert A. JONES. 
THE CLEVELAND Tractor Co., 
* March 10, 1944. 

This letter is being written with regard 

to the article on page 20 of the March 1, 1944, 
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issue of Sales Management—Agricultural 
Census in 1945. 

We are in complete accord with Mr. Philip 
Salisbury and certainly feel that it is vital 
that we have a census of the machinery and 
other equipment on farms in order to judge 
more accurately the replacement markets in 
the post-war period as well as all of the agri- 
cultural statistics on crops and livestock by 
counties. In other words, we too protest 
vigorously in dispensing with the census. 

We sincerely trust that it will be made 
available to those of us to whom it is of vital 
importance. 

Sincerely, 
Tre CLEVELAND TRACTOR Co., 
L. D. Oatre, Assistant Sales Manacer, 
Agricultural Division. 


Mr. Chairman, every other group of 
trade publication in the country is as 
unanimously in favor of this bill, I ask 
the gentlemen who have today opposed 
the bill to cite a single reputable na- 
tional organization of any character op- 
posing it. I ask them to cite a single 
editorial in any newspaper in the United 
States opposing this bill. I ask them to 
submit here an authentic statement from 
any prominent businessman, from any 
public official, from any economist, en- 
gineer or author of national prominence, 
opposing this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no opposition 
to this bill anywhere in the United 
States except on this floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. TaBer] is recognized for 
1 hour. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps at the outset I ought to observe— 
and I think your own observation will 
coincide—that a rather distressing atti- 
tude has srown up in Congress. The 
word “million” does not mean anything 
any morc; we have just knocked out the 
M and supplanted it with a B and 
we have thought so long and earnestly 
in terms of billions that it becomes 
rather difficult for us, I suppose, to orient 
our thinking to a little bill that involves 
$6,750,000. But as we go along, Mr. 
Chairman, we have got to reorient our 
thinking. A million dollars is still a lot 
of money out in my country; I think it 
is still a lot of money in every section 
of the country. Perhaps we ought to sit 
at the feet of Dr. Einstein and develop 
some practival ideas of relativity: When 
I think of the six-and-three-quarters- 
odd millions involved here I think in 
terms of the entire tax take by the 
Federal Government in the form of 
income tax from thirty or forty thou- 
sand American families. This helps me 
get my feet on the ground. The amount 
of money involved here will probably be 
the equivalent of the total income tax 
that is squeezed out of the 35,000 fami- 
lies in the city of Peoria, Ill.; and since 
it is almost an incidental function it 
takes on some new significance for me, 
That is not quite the whole story. 

Originally there was supplied in the 
First Supplemental Defense Appropria- 
tion bill $650,000, obviously to initiate 
this census program. After a while we 


added $7,200,000. V7hen the census peo- 
ple got into the field and found they 
could not get enumerators for an average 
of 89 cents a schedule; which plus over- 
time wov!d be about $1.02 per schedule, 
they came back for this deficiency that 
is before us today. There thus will be 
expended on this agricultural census 
something like $14,750,000. ‘That is a lot 
of money for a census in only one field of 
American endeavor. That is the pro- 
position before us. 

Let us look at the status of this activ- 
ity for a moment. They tell us that 
something like $2,000,000 has been obli- 
gated. This may be right, and it yet may 
not be exactly right, but let us assume 
for all practical purposes that $2,000,009 
has been allocated. Then the argument 
has been advanced that since the law 
makes it mandatory, since the statute 
says an agricultural census shall be 
taken and since area officers have been 
sent out and some enumerators have 
been recruited, therefore, ipse dixit we 
must proceed with this matter. I do not 
follow that line of reasoning at all. The 
fact of the matter is that the law does not 
say when this must be dore. It says that 
a quinquennial census shall be taken; it 
does not provide a specific date. We can 
take it in the latter part of 1945 as well 
as in the first part of 1945. We can de- 
vise ways whereby we can save a little 
money and still get the information de- 
sired. 

At the very outset perhaps we should 
be clear as to what the law really does 
provide. The authority for an agricul- 
tural census is found in title 13, section 
216 of the 1840 Code and provides that 
“there shall be in the year 1935 and once 
every 10 years thereafter a census of 
agriculture and livestock which shall 
show the acreage of farm land, the acre- 
ege of the principal crops and the num- 
ber and value of domestic animals on the 
farms and ranges of the country.” 

There you will find the whole mandate 
in the law. It should be remembered, 
however, that since Congress enacted 
the law providing for a census Congress 
can expressly repeal or can make it in- 
cperative by refusing to provide the 
funds. I believe that fact is implied in 
any statute which the Congress might 
enact. The very fact that the law is 
quite specific on the items to be sur- 
veyed in such a census would indicate 
that Congress was endeavoring to apply 
a limitation. 

The law does not say a lot of other 
things that we find in the proposed cen- 
sus. For instance, in the schedule I 
have, there is a question whether the op- 
erator lives on the farm, whether the op- 
erator began to operate this farm and 
so forth. What difference does it make 
so long as war food is being produced? 
How many days did the operator work 
off the farm during 1944 and did he work 
for pay? Is that essential at this time? 
They say here that emphasis has got 
to be placed on the production of food 
as a munition of war. They also ask 
the method of rental at a time like this 
when we are engaged in a war, when we 
are in a critica] period. What difference 
does it make how a farmer rents, 
whether it be for cash or on shares? 
Give the number of stock and machinery 


owned by the landlord. That is very 
important, but does it affect the produc- 
tion of war food and the formulation of 
these programs that they say are before 
us in fabricating a program for next 
year? What are the number of occupied 
and unoccupied dwellings on the farm? 
Is that so essential? Does the farm 
have electricity? Does it have running 
water? Does it have a radio? Does 
it have a telephone? Well, I could take 
the last census and answer that because 
I know how priorities have been handled 
by the War Production Board. I can 
tell them from the last census pretty 
nearly how many telephones there are 
on the farms of the country right now. 

There are questions also about ma- 
chinery and about tractors, how many 
boys and girls under 14, how many men 
and women and boys and girls over 14. 
You could take the figures of 1840, minus 
the mortalities, which are all recorded 
down here, and the Census Bureau could 
tell you pretty well. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
in the justification for this census the 
Census Bureau sets forth in its testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Deficiencies 
that the information to be obtained in 
this census “‘is essential for planning war 
and post-war programs involving the de- 
termination of food allotments, the de- 
velopment of food distribution programs, 
the formulation of price policies, the mo- 
bilization of manpower for agriculture, 
and similar programs.” 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether a 
gocd deal of the information which is 
required in the forms which have already 
been prepared has any direct bearing 
upon the objectives cited to the com- 
mittee. 

Let it be emphatically understood that 
if a census of this nature is to be taken 
at this time I have no objection whatso- 
ever to obtaining information on the 
items now carried in these schedules, but 
the point must not be overlooked that 
we arein war. Weare constantly spend- 
ing borrowed funds and it is so emi- 
nently proper for the Congress to deter- 
mine the necessity and the advisability of 
the census at this time. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
thrift is synonymous with hoarding be- 
cause there are times when the best kind 
of thrift is to spend money, nor do I 
believe that in order to achieve economy 
there must be an indiscriminate lop-off 
of Federal functions. I do mean to say, 
however, that a proper perception of 
thrift requires prudence in expenditure 
and that there should be an endeavor to 
secure value for whatever money is ap- 
propriated. It, therefore, behooves us to 
look at this in a practical and prudent 
way. 

The Census Bureau is going rather far 
afield in this matter. I contend that as 
we examine the whcle proposition before 
us we could let this thing lay a little 
while and see whether or not the people 
in the Department of Agriculture can 
ascertain and gather together the essen- 
tial information upon which to predicate 
a war food program. We could do that 
now. Then we could obtain the other 
data at some later time. I say we can do 
it now because I think we have the man- 
power in the various Federal agencies to 
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produce the data which may be essen- 
tial. 

I went back to the agricultural appro- 
priation bill to see just what we do have 
and I discovered some very interesting 
things. These are the statements that 
were given to us on the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill for 1945 by the depart- 
mental authorities themselves. We had 
all of them before us, including the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

We have today 4,050 full-time people 
in the A. A. A. In addition to that, we 
have 9,093 county committeemen who 
operate on a per diem basis. We have 
104,700 community committeemen scat- 
tered all over the country. In addition 
to that, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion has 9,514 people for whom we have 
appropriated funds and who are pres- 
ently on the pay roll. Then, to make it 
even more complete, we have a statistical 
agency—and it is a good agency—in the 
Department of Agriculture, called the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. How 
many people has it on the pay roll? It 
has 769. Now, by the very simple process 
of addition, draw a line and what have 
you? You have 127,000 people identified 
with agriculture and with the action pro- 
grams of the Federal Government in 
every county, in every one of the 3,105 
counties of the United States. 

Is there anyone here and now who 
would say that we have got to spend this 
amount of money to get the information 
that the statute calls for, namely, the 
value and number of livestock, the acre- 
age and principal crops and the total 
acreage? That is what is asked for. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I can establish 
to your satisfaction that the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has done a pretty 
fair job in this field. Every month you 
get this little document that is known as 
the Agricuitural Situation, gotten out by 
the Department of Agriculture. This one 
is dated January 1945. 

This issue consists of 25 pages. It con- 
tains commodity reviews, tables showing 
parity prices, a very extensive article on 
1945 agricultural goals for commodities 
and livestock, a general survey of the 
food situation, a number of articles deal- 
ing with the various agricultural sections 
of the country. 

In it you will find estimates on hogs and 
cattle, on farm labor and poultry, on 
fruit and soybeans, on food and feed 
grains, and a host of other material, all 
of which has been brought down to date 
by means of spot checks throughout the 
country. 

Most of this information is developed 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Give ear for a moment as I read you 
from it under the subdivision “Poultry 
and Eggs” on page 20, an article pre- 
pared by Mr. T. S. Thorfinnson of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 

The number of hens and pullets in the 
Plains States on January 1, 1944, was 63.6 
million, or 57 percent higher than the aver- 
age for the 5-year period 1937-41. 


Where did they get that figure? They 
tell you exactly how many chickens there 
are in the country. They make spot 
checks from time to time, and I think 
those would be useful and serve our pur- 
pose in devising the war-food program 
that lies immediately ahead. You can 
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examine this and it will give you the fig- 
ures not for 1940 but for January 1, 1944, 
and subsequent dates as to how much 
poultry there is, how many sheep, lambs, 
hogs, cattle, mules, colts, and bushels of 
grain of all kinds in storage, under seal, 
on the farms, in the elevators, and every- 
where. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It occurs to me from 
that information we ought to be pretty 
careful before we go ahead and spend’ 
the -emaining $12,750,000. They say you 
must go ahead. Must you? We put in 
ten or twelve million dollars to harness 
the tides of Passamaquoddy but we did 
not co ahead. We put $5,000,000 in 
the Florida Ship Canal, and they still 
have a lot of bridges scattered along the 
excavations which were made. But we 
did not go ahead. We stopped it. We 
had the C. C. C. tooled up in every section 
of the country, camps everywhere, at an 
annual cost of $250,000,009, and the Con- 


gress said, “It shall not go further,” and - 


it stopped. 

There is an implication in every stat- 
ute that is enacted, even though it is 
mandatory, to proceed with the work 
only if the funds are made available, and 
it remains then the function and the 
power of the lawmaking branch, the 
guardian of the purse of the country, to 
determine whether we shall go ahead. 

My suggestion is this: I will not quar- 
rel with any mandate of the statute but 
I wiil say, let us today by record vote say 
to Mr. Capt, Director of the Census Bu- 
reau, that he talk with Mr. Wickard and 
with Mr. Jones, War Food Administrator, 
and see whether or not within the frame- 
work and the personnel in these depurt- 
ments the essential information cannot 
be gotten with a moderate amount of 
cost. In that way we can still save some 
money for the taxpayers. Do not forget 
that the sum represented in this deficien- 
cy is the equivalent of the income taxes 
paid by more than 30,009 American fami- 
lies and if we add to it the funds already 
appropriated but not expended it wiil 
probably be sixty or seventy thousand 
families. 

When all is said and done, the pro- 
ponents for this bill have not established 
that it is necessary at this time nor have 
they met the contention that the essen- 
tial information as provided by the stat- 
ute as the basis for our war-food produc- 
tion programs can be obtained more ex- 
peditiously and more economically 
through the personnel and the authority 
which already lodges in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Harel. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, my good 
friend the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. TaBER] in his argument against the 
rule a short while ago raised a very perti- 
nent question. He indicated that if he 
had the justification for this legislation, 
he would support it. I think he is right 
in taking this position. We should 
always have ample justification before 
enacting any legislation. Therefore, in 
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the very few minutes allotted to me ] 
shall attempt to enumerate a few of the 
justifications announced when the law 
was enacted in 1925, providing that this 
census be taken every 10 years. The first 
argument made in support of the legis- 
lation was that it would enable those 
engaged in agriculture to better reculate 
their production program so as to meet 
or comport more nearly with the demand 
for crops and livestock. That was pri- 
marily for the benefit of the farmer. If 
it were good for him in 1925, if it were 
good for him in 1935, why should not 
the farmer want similar information in 
1945 or 1946? 

Another argument was that this infor- 
mation is necessary or essential every 5 
years to enable the transportation facili- 
ties of the country to make arrangements 
so that wherever there is a surplus pro- 
duction it may be transported to those 
sections, areas, and markets where it is 
in demand. Without this information 
the transportation companies cannot 
properly facilitate, expedite, and econo- 
mize on the distribution of farm crops. 

Another argument was that such leg- 
islation was essential in order for those 
engaged in distribution of farm crops 
could operate most efficiently. People 
who are engaged in the distribution of 
farm crops, such as wholesale merchants, 
people who buy large supplies and dis- 
tribute them, are anxious to get infor- 
mation as to total production and num- 

er of livestock, poultry, and so forth, 
from time to time in order that they 
may deal fairly and at the same time 
insure the farmer a fair and reasonable 
price for his product and then sell in 
the West markets. If that were a justifi- 
cation in 1925, when the law was en- 
acted, and in 1935, when the census was 
taken, why should it not be a justification 
in 1945, when there is greater disruption 
and uncertainty as to acreage and agri- 
cultural production than at any time in 
our history? 

Another justification for the legisla- 
tion in 1925 was to prevent and obviate 
undue speculation in farm crops. There 
had been built up in this country private 
reporting agencies. It was to their 
interest to disseminate information 
throughout the country that there had 
been an unprecedented increase in the 
production of wheat, for example, de- 
signed primarily to depress the market. 

On the other hand, some other agency 
would issue a statement that it had ob- 
tained information that the wheat crop 
was seriously damaged and there would 
be underproduction and they would, 
therefore, expect an increase in the price. 
It was to stop or prevent undue specu- 
lation in farm crops that this legislation 
was enacted in 1925, and you can mark 
my word that if this or similar legisla- 
tion is not enacted you may expect a 
similar situation to arise. regardless 
whether the war ends this year or not. 
All the reasons and other justifications 
that existed for passing the law in 1925 
exist today just as much as at that time, 
and my friend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taber] was here at that time 
and supported the legislation, and my 
very high regard for him convinces me 
he will not think hard of me for calling 
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his attention to these justifications for 
this legislation. 

To my mind, the greatest reason for 
passing this measure at this time is that 
weareinawar. We have been told that 
various foods, such as bread, meat coming 
from slaughtered cattle, hogs, poultry, 
including eggs, milk, butter, and so forth, 
are all needed to go into a balanced 
ration for our men in the armed forces, 
Suppose you, Mr. Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, had charge 
of distributing food to our armed forces 
in every nook and corner of this world, 
to see that every man on the front line 
was supplied with a sufficient amount of 
food, a sufficient amount of meat, of 
bread, and other things that would en- 
able him to go into battle as a strong 
man; what would you want to know? 
The first question ‘you would ask would 
be, “How much breadstuffs is available 
in this country, and how much was pro- 
duced last year? I want to know down 
to the actual pound how much beef is 
marketable, how much pork is market- 
able, and how much milk and how much 
butter is marketable, how many chickens 
and eggs are available. I want to know 
where these food products are, because 
I want to get hold of them to distribute 
them to the young men who are fighting 
the greatest battle of all time.” 

Without this information we cannot 
logically expect that sustained momen- 
tum necessary in any offensive war 
effort. 

We are told that without this infor- 
mation it would be impossible for those 
charged with the duty and responsibility 
of planning and providing the necessary 
food and clothing requirements of each 
man in the armed forces would be un- 
able to expeditiously assemble such re- 
quirement unless they know where every 
available item mentioned could be ob- 
tained and properly processed for dis- 
tribution to the various theaters of war. 
When there is doubt, uncertainty, or de- 
lay in the prosecution of this part of the 
war program it will certainly be reflected 
in a failure to sustain a regular or in- 
creasing momentum by the Army or 
Navy. Military experts have said time 
and time again within the last 3 years 
that the most important factor in a suc- 
cessful drive by an army is sustained 
and continuous momentum, and that 
this is impossible without sufficient avail- 
able supplies of every kind and descrip- 
tion for every minute of the hour and 
every hour of the day. Our military 
leaders would not dream of making a 
drive against the enemy without first 
knowing the available supply of planes, 
tanks, guns, munitions, men, and so 
forth, and it is absurd to say or even 
think they would not necessarily have 
to have similar information with ref- 
erence to food and clothing, and I do 
not know of any agency in the Govern- 
ment that has been definitely author- 
ized by law and charged with the re- 
sponsibility of ascertaining and provid- 
ing this information except that pro- 
vided for in the Bureau of the Census. 
I know it has been said here that other 
agencies may be collecting this informa- 
tion already. I am not prepared to ad- 
mit it, but if they are, certainly somebody 





has made an appropriation to duplicate 
the efforts and responsibilities of the 
Bureau of the Census and, speaking for 
myself, I would like to know if this is 
true. If it can be shown that any other 
such agency is furnishing or is prepared 
to furnish the information more accu- 
rately and more efficiently than the Bu- 
reau of the Census, then there would be 
no justification for continuing this Bu- 
reau at all. Others have said we could 
call on the triple A to gather this infor- 
mation, saying it has organizations and 
agencies sufficient to secure the infor- 
mation. That may be correct, but they 
will not be able to do it for nothing and 
those who advanced the theory have not 
indicated they would be able to do it any 
cheaper than the Bureau of the Census. 
They have also said that the Extension 
Department could do the same work 
through county agents. I am not pre- 
pared to deny that, but if they under- 
took it they would certainly have to have 
more men, more women, and more 
money, and nobody has undertaken to 
say that it could be done through that 
department or agency any cheaper than 
through the Bureau of the Census. I 
yield to no man present a greater desire 
to economize on these activities, and I 
am glad to place my record for economy 
against that of any other Member, but 
I am definitely convinced that the in- 
formation gathered would or should con- 
tribute to increased efficiency in the 
prosecution of our war program, and 
from my observation and experience I 
believe it can be done with less money 
by the Bureau of the Census than by any 
other agency of the Government, and I 
am therefore supporting this resolution, 
I am satisfied from the information fur- 
nished that our armed forces have been 
reasonably well supplied with food and 
clothing, although there have been com- 
plaints from individual sections. 

I do not know why there should be a 
scarcity at any place. I am quite sure it 
is not because the Congress has refused 
or failed to make the necessary appro- 
priations and if it has been due to the 
failure of those in charge of securing and 
distributing food supplies and if their 
failure has been due to the lack of avail- 
able information as to where food sup- 
plies are available and the program of 
prosecuting the war has been delayed by 
reason of such failure, I am prepared to 
discharge what I consider my responsi- 
bility to soldiers on the front lines by pro- 
viding this information. I know that 
$7,000,000 is a pretty large sum of money 
to ask the taxpayers for, but it repre- 
sents only one-tenth of the 1 percent of 
the money refunded to the large taxpay- 
ers of the country in 1943 and the burden 
transferred to men and women with low 
incomes and I want to emphasize the fact 
that it was done largely by those who 
are now howling economy at the expense 
of our war effort. I may be mistaken in 
my position, but I have no apologies to 
offer in my effort to use every legitimate 
and available means to see that our men 
in the armed forces are supplied with 
the necessary food requirements because 
I would not be able to look one in the face 
upon his return and have him say that he 
and his comrades could have saved thou- 
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sands or hundreds of thousands of lives 
by terminating the war earlier if they 
had been promptly and regularly fur- 
nished at all times with an ample supply 
of food and clothing so essential in win- 
ning this war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. O’Ngat]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes also to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O’NEAtL]. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I rather 
regret that the question of politics on 
this issue has been raised. I am opposed 
to this appropriation on the ground that 
it is unnecessary. It is a waste of money 
and a burden on the taxpayers. I do 
not attribute to the Republicans a 
greater interest in economy than that 
possessed by the Democrats, and I do 
not like for my Democratic associates to 
bring up the question of politics. I trust 
that they will in this case, show their 
real interest in economy. Let us decide 
this thing on the question of what is 
right and what is wrong. We hear a 
great deal these days about the 
strengthening of Congress. We have 
appointed committees to study problems 
of its reorganization. 

Some are submitting reports on waste- 
ful spending. I agree that those studies 
should be made. But all this, gentlemen, 
will be of no avail, unless Congress re- 
dedicates itself to the policy of strict 
economy and dares to confine the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government to ab- 
solutely essential work demanding that 
Government agencies spend wisely and 
carefully and spend only such money as 
will do the job. We cannot, Mr. Chair- 
man, much longer ignore the mounting 
colossal public debt. We have to be 
liberal as to war expenditures but we 
should determine now that every other 
type of spending will be authorized only 
if we cannot carry on without it, and 
then only for the minimum amount 
which will do the job properly. It is 
hardly necessary to state that our public 
debt is a burden that can only be carried 
and paid by the American people through 
self-denial, suffering, and labor for 
years to come. We can make the future 
burden lighter if we save now where we 
can. After the war is over; and, of 
course, gentlemen, that day will come; 
and the stimulus of the war is no longer 
in the hearts of the American people, 
they will face the stern reality that a 
large part of their possessions and their 
energies and their would-be savings must 
be given to our Government to pay the 
public debt. They will say to us, “Why 
did you not save a dollar wherever you 
could? Although you thought you were 
getting gifts for us, in all truth you were 
loading us and our children with debt 
caused by lavish and unnecessary. ex- 
penditures.” 

Our nonwar spending has gone up as 
well as war spending. We are spending 
today billions of dollars more on non- 
war activities than we did before the 
war, and for years before it. In all 
frankness, Mr. Chairman, the reason I 
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am opposing this appropriation is that 
it is in the class of nonessential spend- 
ing and an inexcusable waste of Gov- 
ernment funds. Mr. Chairman, how 
long will we permit this sort of thing to 
go on in Congress? 

Let us look at this bill. ‘This authori- 
zation to take the 5-year census no doubt 
was good when it was first made be- 
cause we then had no other agency tak- 
ing the census. We had nothing else 
of the same kind, and we needed that 
kind of information. We passed a law 
back in 1924, or thereabouts, and we 
started the first census in 1925. We only 
authorized three things to be done. The 
law says we shall take the acreage of 
farm land; second, the acreage of the 
principal crop; and, third, the number 
and value of domestic animals on the 
farms and ranges of the country. Mr. 
Chairman, that is all the authority we 
have. We did take the census in 1925, 
1930, 1935, and 1940. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, awarcameon. After the last war 
was over I was sent to a school to study 
first aid at the front. That was after 
the war was over. Somebody had for- 
gotten to countermand the order and 
the school went on. It was to teach first 
aid at the front. The need for the school 
was over, yet the school went on. It is 
very much like that now, Mr. Chairman, 

This census was not stopped by any 
committee in the House, because no one 
in the House has given much attention 
to it. We have other agencies that are 
doing the same thing right now. We do 
not direct how the census shall be taken, 
and yet with this effort, always to build 
up a Government bureau, they have set 
up their plan how to do it, and they want 
hundreds of supervisors and 27,000 
enumerators going out over the country 
to take it. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEAL. I will yield after I have 
finished. I really do not have time now. 
They want 27,000 enumerators. Where 
are they coming from? They are 
coming off the farms. That is the tes- 
timony. Most of them will come off the 
farms, 27,000 people, yet we have heard 
about the shortage of farm labor. 

In addition every one of them will have 
to travel in his automobile over every 
county in the United States, and cover 
every farm in the United States; cer- 
tainly a waste of gasoline and of man- 
power. And all of it to do what? To 
find out how many acres, what the crops 
are, and how many cattle there are. 

If you will go into your county you will 
find where the county agent has a list 
of every farm and he has a map and it 
shows every head of cattle on it and 
every crop. Now, when are we going to 
stop this foolish spending? 

In addition to this amount of $15,- 
000,000 for the census, we have furnished 
to the War Manpower Commission, to the 
War Food Administration, to the O. P. A., 
and others, millions of dollars to get this 
same type of information. ~ It has been 
necessary for this administration to reg- 
ulate the diet and the food of every 
family in America; to say when they 
could eat meat and when they could not. 
It makes me think there is not much to 
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stabilization, to O. P. A. prices, and all 
that has gone on to make the food go 
around. Can we have any confidence in 
the War Food Administration if their 
information is no good? Will sending 
27,000 people around over the country 
give us the information so that we can 
correct this program? Isay as a member 
of the Democratic Party I feel very badly 
to think the Democrats will stand here 
and say that our information is no good 
and that our rationing program is based 
on a lot of hooey. I do not believe it. 
I know we have given millions of dollars 
to these people to find out how many 
farms there are, what their crops were, 
and how many cattle they have on their 
farms today. 

On the question of money and saving 
money, the total amount required for 
this is something over $15,000,000. That 
is the total of what they have had and 
what they are asking in this bill, $6,784,- 
000. That is a total of $15,000,000. Ido 
not care what others may say, the testi- 
mony is that they have obligated only 
about $2,000,000 to date. They have 
possible other obligations that they do 
not know of accurately, but not in excess 
of $2,000,000 more. So, of the $15,000,000 
the total obligation, even after paying 
the supervisors, those who are on the 
rolls now, and taking care of these un- 
determined obligations it leaves from 
$11,000,000 to $13,000,000 that has not yet 
been spent. 

Now, if we stop this at this time we 
definitely stop what they ask for in this 
bill, $6,784,000. If we stop this census 
it will save a total of from $11,000,000 
to $13,000,000. If we defeat this bill, 
they can, with the money that they now 
have available by previous appropriation 
take a census, and probably a better one 
under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
now take 2 additional minutes. 

If they would stop all of it we would 
have from $11,000,000 to $13,000,000. If 
they go on with it, by such funds as 
they now have, we certainly can save 
$6,784,000. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Democrat, I see 
no reason for either side to consider 
this a political matter. It is good 
common sense, ordinary simple business 
to try to save our taxpayers a little of 
the burden they face for the next 20 
or 40 years. 

Not only on this bill but on every 
item that comes before us we are go- 
ing to have to rededicate ourselves to 
making an effort to save a dollar wher- 
ever we can save it. To stop this ap- 
propriation will do no harm, because 
we are spending millions to get the 
same information. I trust that on both 
sides of the aisle Members will con- 
sider that we have a burden to face 
in the future which demands that we 
now exercise our self-control, and cease 
to think of appropriations bringing 
services to our districts. Vote against 
this appropriation. Nobody will be hurt 
and we will have started in the right 
direction toward practical economy 
which, in my opinion, is practical 
patriotism, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, as 2 
farmer myself I want to discuss the pro- 
posed farm census. The futility of the 
thing is evident on all sides. During 
December past the time had come for 
us in our township to put on the regular 
tuberculosis test of our cattle as well as 
the Bangs disease test. This was defj- 
nitely in the public interest in that it 
had to do with the safeguarding of public 
health through protecting the milk, and 
it had to do with the welfare of our live- 
stock. That was handled by a local com- 
mittee of which I was chairman. It was 
absolutely impossible to get anyone in 
the township—and every farmer was in- 
volved—to provide a car and a driver to 
drive the veterinary over the township. 
No one felt af liberty to take the neces- 
sary time, or had the necessary gasoline 
or good tires for the job. We had to go 
outside of the township to find one. We 
finally found a woman in an adjoining 
town. This difficulty is going to be uni- 
versal. We have all the information 
right now we need to know about these 
things. It will serve no useful purpose. 
The information we have is sufficient. 
The War Food Administration, Marvin 
Jones, declares there is a scarcity of food 
of allkinds. That is all we need to know 
to realize that we have got to step up 
production on all the farms in all classes 
of products from one end of this land 
to the other. 

What good purpose would it serve to 
go out and count the apple trees right 
here in the Virginias and southern Penn- 
sylvania, one of the heaviest apple pro- 
ducing areas in the Nation when we 
know that there has recently been 
shipped right into these areas a million 
and one-half bushels of apples from 
Canada? That is all the evidence I would 
need to know that every effort should be 
made to produce more apples right here. 

They tell me this is going to take 
around 30,000 enumerators, This means 
30,000 automobiles with a driver burn- 
ing gas and using tires. I took the cen- 
sus, myself, back in the twenties. If a 
census enumerator contacts 8 farms 
a day he has done a pretty good job. 
That means 30,000 men taking the cen- 
sus occupying the time of 30,000 other 
men every day itisin operation. That is 
just 60,000 man-hours a day as long as it 
lasts, 60,000 man-hours lost to produc- 
tion. I do not know what the reaction 
of the farmer will be when the census 
enumerators take up his time or what 
the reaction of the census enumerator 
will be when he tries to contact the 
farmer two or three times and then finds 
he cannot get the information he wants. 
The census enumerators may not get all 
the information they want and they may 
find that the farmer has other more im- 
portant things to do in the war interest. 

Calling this matter up again at this 
time just shows the determination on the 
part of the administration—and it is 
typical—to not let one thing go by that 
may mean votes whether it interferes 
with winning the war or not, or whether 
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it would save money. So long as it will 
get a few votes they have got to put it 
through. 

I have received some letters from peo- 
ple in rural districts where they do some 
earnest thinking about this thing, as to 
how this is going to react upon these 
people in this time of war and when the 
public debt is rising so rapidly; and I 
just wonder whether your enumerators 
will be welcome. I am just wondering 
whether in the public interest and 
whether to satisfy your own sense of obli- 
gation to the people you had not better 
vote against this worthless expenditure 
of money. Marvin Jones and the rest 
of the men who know about food and 
those who ration food admit there is a 
scarcity of it. 

These people who will go out and 
spend this time and take up the farmer’s 
time in gathering this information 
should be doing something in the war 
effort during this time. Every rural 
mail carrier puts into the mail box of 
every farmer every month a card for him 
to return. The farmers are returning 
nearly all of them. He has to tell how 
much livestock he has, how many he sold 
last month, how many calves were born, 
how many lambs, how many sows were 
bred, how many chickens he ate, the 
number of eggs he produced, and so 
forth and so forth. They are continually 
gathering all this information and it 
does not serve any useful purpose for a 
census at this time. It is a vote-getting, 
money-spending scheme that will inter- 
fere with the successful winning of the 
war and this bill should therefore be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Virginia |Mr. WocpruUM]. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania makes a very strong 
case for his concluding statement that 
the taking of this agricultural census is 
a money-spending, vote-getting scheme. 
The history of it shows that this origi- 
nated in a Republican Congress in 1925 
and it was provided then that this agri- 
cultural census shall*be taken every 5 
years. The questions being asked today 
are 300 fewer than were asked in the 
first census. I do not think you can 
make a case for saying this is another 
New Deal extravagance because it was 
not an idea of the New Deal at all. It 
was an organic, basic law that was passed 
and I think it was a wise law. 


Now, with reference to the need for . 


this, I do not know how badly it is needed 
and I do not believe any man on the 
floor of this House is as well qualified 
to say how badly it is needed as is the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Direc- 
tor of the War Food Administration. 
They both have made very strong state- 
ments in favor of the taking of an agri- 
cultural census at this time. 

We have heard here time and again 
very impressive statements that the im- 
pact of this war upon agriculture has 
had a devastating effect, that the whole 
success of the war is threatened by a 
break-down of agricultural production 
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because of the manpower situation. An- 
other thing we have been hearing is that 
although there has been a congressional 
statement of agriculture being an essen- 
tial industry and that selective-service 
boards should defer young men on the 
farms within certain categories, yet time 
and again that is not being done, that 
the farms are being denuded, they do 
not have the labor, they do not have 
the machinery, they do not have the 
equipment, they are being starved of 
everything that they need to carry on. 
Very shortly we are going to be called 
on to consider agriculture in the post- 
war era. Then you will want to know 
what happened to agriculture. What 
did it do? How many of the farms had 
to shut down because of no labor, how 
many of them did not have sufficient 
farm machinery? And a_ thousand 
other pertinent questions that I do not 
believe any agency of the Government 
has at the present time. 

The gentleman from Illinois and my 
dearly beloved friend from Kentucky 
have stated that other agencies in the 
Government are getting this informa- 
tion and why should they not do it? 

I know both of those gentlemen on the 
Committee on Appropriations so well 
that I know if any other agency of the 
Government for which we had appropri- 
ated funds to do a specific job would start 
out taking an agricultural census, my 
two friends would very properly and im- 
mediately be on their feet saying, “We 
did not appropriate this money for you 
to take this census; not only that, but 
the law says that the Census Bureau 
should take it.” 

Mr. O’NEAL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the centleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. How can the War Food 
Administration tell us how much food 
each individual should have if they do 
not know the number of cattle or the 
amount of crops on the farms? 

Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. Ido not 
think the War Food Administration has 
accurate, last-minute, up-to-date infor- 
mation on that at the present time. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Are they guessing at it? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
some of it has been a guess. Some has 
been based on partial reports. 

Mr. O’NEAL. That is a terrible in- 
dictment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
can answer for themselves, but they say 
they do not have that information. If 
the information is needed, $14,000,000 
is not a great sum of money to spend if 
it is really going to help agriculture. In 
the time that I have been in this House 
I have opened up the Public Treasury, as 
the rest of you have, and have poured out 
literally millions and millions of dollars 
in an effort to try to help agriculture. 

Let us just go a step further. Are we 
not in this sort of a situation? It is 
just like the fellow who starts out to 
build a house. He draws his plans. He 
makes his contract. He gets the house 
half completed, and then he sits down 
and says, “Well, I believe I was a fool to 
build this house; not only that, but Iam 
not building the right kind of a house.” 
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Which way would I be the biggest fool? 
To let the half-built house stand there as 
a monument to my lack of intelligence 
and foresight, or to try to finish the job? 

We started out on this agricultural 
census the very way that it has always 
been conducted, the very same ma- 
chinery, the very same procedure, the 
very same technique, and the very same 
set of questions, except in a few in- 
stances. Money was appropriated to 
take it, and the question came up 
whether the enumerators should be ap- 
pointed before or after the election. 
Very properly we waited to appoint them 
until after the election, because it should 
not get mixed up in an election. The 
further question came up as to what 
time of the year the census should be 
taken, and very properly we provided 
that it be taken at a time of the year 
when the farmer would be less busy and 
less engaged. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairnian, that we 
have passed the point of talking about 
whether or not we ought to take the 
census. We have an investment of any- 
where from two and a half to four or 
five million dollars in this census. The 
machinery has been set up under the 
Director of the Census under our man- 
date. He has appointed supervisors. 
He has established quarters. He has had 
forms printed, and in many instances 
has engaged enumerators. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. I wonder if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, who said 
this was a vote-getting scheme, recalls 
that we have provided that these enu- 
merators and supervisors would not be 
appointed until after January 1. If it 
had been a vote-getting scheme, we 
might well have done it before election, 
but the Republicans at that time thought 
they would carry the House, so they 
wanted it put over until after January 1. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
may I say to the gentleman that it was 
on the 23d of June that I, as a Member 
of the Congress, made the point of order 
at that time preventing this census being 
taken before January 1. I have no po- 
litical interest in it personally, because to 
me it should not be undertaken at this 
time. We get much more information 
today than any census will ever give on 
information that is necessary for the 
war. I would not apply that to general 
information, but so far as the war is con- 
cerned, the War Feod Administration 
and the Crop Reporting Service are giv- 
ing us more information every month 
than this census will ever give. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. May I 
Say to the gentleman that the War Food 
Administration and the Crop Reporting 
Service are giving us such information 
as they get and such information as they 
have. It is based on reports. But they 
tell us that they need a census now to 
bring the thing up to date and to tie it 
up with present conditions. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. JENNINGS], 
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Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, down 
in my district people are struggling un- 
der a crushing weight of taxation. I 
know it has been recently said that there 
is nothing in the statement of John 
Marshall that the power to tax is the 
power to destroy, but people who are be- 
ing shorn and skinned by taxation down 
where I live are tired of this continual 
spending of money that we do not have 
for things we do not need and can do 
without. 

I own and operate a farm. I grow 
cattle, hogs, and sheep for sale. If I 
thought this count of the farm animals 
of the country and the individuals on the 
farm would add one runt pig to one litter 
of pigs or make a twin out of a single 
bull calf anywhere in this country, there 
might be some excuse for this needless 
expenditure of money. 

What is the practical result of it? A 
man is out on the farm at work, and a 
census enumerator, who ought to be at 
work, takes a farmer from between the 
plow handles or away from some other 
task and asks him how many cattle and 
how many hogs and how many sheep 
there are on that farm, and undertakes 
to find out how much corn and wheat 
and oats were raised last year. 

I think we will all agree that there are 
agencies that have a reasonable idea of 
what the food resources of the country 
are today, what they have on the farms, 
and what was produced last year, and 
what will likely be produced next year. 

What will this cost? Six million seven 
hundred and eighty-four thousand dol- 
lars. We have gotten to the point now 
that a dollar in this country is looked 
upon as chaff which the wind bloweth 
away. Let us translate this sum into 
farm animals. This sum that it is pro- 
posed to appropriate for this needless 
expenditure represents 67,840 steers at 
$100 apiece, or 678,400 lambs at $10 
apiece. 

It is said we ought to vote for it, or at 
least we are estopped from voting against 
it, because some 20 years ago a Repub- 
lican Congress authorized a farm census. 
That was in peacetime and this is in 
wartime. That was when we were not 
broke and this is at a time when we ap- 
proach that period in our fiscal history 
when the debt of this country will be 
equivalent to every dollar’s worth of 
property in it. 

People get up here and talk about 
economy and then honor the economy 
to which they render lip service more in 
the breach than in the observance, be- 
cause every time they get a chance to 
spend millions of the people’s money they 
vote it out of the taxpayer’s pocket to 
some bureaucrat. This expenditure of 
$6,784,009 will not increase production. 

I can give you one suggestion as to how 
we can help the farmer: Stop stripping 
the farms of farm labor. You cannot 
take a boy from town and make a farm 
hand out of him overnight. He just does 
not know how to do farm work. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. As I understand, 
this would make Government officials 
out of some 27,000 farmers. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Yes. Fellows who 
ought to be at work, ought to be tilling 
the soil, and ought to be engaged in the 
work of producing a crop which we badly 
need. We need food now. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Would not this 
be the result, that these fellows would 
have a draft classification which would 
prevent them either from going to war 
or going into essential industry? 

Mr. JENNINGS. They would be de- 
ferred from the armed services, or in the 
event this work-or-jail bill becomes a 
law, from being put into some useful 
form of employment. 

The very unusual argument was made 
here a moment ago by my astute friend 
from Georgia that you ought to vote for 
this bill, because the Republicans are 
against it. We Republicans are opposed 
to wasting the people’s money. 

I am glad to stand ‘here in favor of 
economy and to vote against this waste 
of this large sum of money. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 


Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair-— 


man, it does seem to me that the various 
A. A. A. committees throughout the Na- 
tion have in their possession information 
to a large degree identical with that 
sought in an agricultural census. I can- 
not see why the Bureau of the Census 
does not utilize this established set-up to 
secure the answers to the numerous 
questions contained in the enumerators’ 
workbook we have exhibited here today. 

On page 24 of the hearings you will 
note that we have a total of 9,093 county 
committeemen and 104,700 township 
committeemen, all bona fide farmers and 
all having a good knowledge of the gen- 
eral conditions on the farms of their 
neighbors. For years this great organi- 
zation, which I have always supported 
personally, has accumulated vast infor- 
mation relative to acreage, crops pro- 
duced, and like problems. 

Here, in this resolution, we are being 
asked for $6,784,000 for the purpose of 
taking an agricultural census, in addi- 
tion to nearly $8,000,000 appropriated 
last year for the same job. Let us re- 
member first that the previous Census of 
this nature cost only about $9,000,000 
and ask ourselves the question, “Why, in 
time of war, should it be necessary to 
spend $15,000,000 ‘to do that same job?” 

We can also well ask ourselves, Can 
we justify the usage of 28,000 people at 
this time for 2 or 3 months in work that 
could well be done after the war has been 
won and there is need to furnish jobs for 
returning servicemen? 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the bill 
as drawn, or one very similar to it, will 
be passed by the House, as the majority 
in control have decreed its passage. May 
I express the hope that some compromise 
may be effected and thereby save the 
taxpayers of America millions of dollars 
and still get a satisfactory job done? 

Millions of dollars can be saved, Mem- 
bers of this House, if the Bureau of the 
Census will only work through our great 
A. A. A. organizations to secure this in- 
formation needed. Why cannot our 
county A. A. A. committees mail out to 
the farmers in each county these blanks 
and request each farmer to take a few 
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hours in the evening to fill these out ang 
return to the county committee? The 
various township committeemen could 
call personally on the very small per- 
centage of farmers who would not for- 
ward in such blank, properly filled out. 
and aid them, their close neighbors, to 
do so. 

Can you see any good reason why mil- 
lions of dollars could not be saved by 
this method rather than to have 28,000 
enumerators scurrying around in their 
cars from farm to farm, bothering the 
farmers at their work, using gasoline and 
precious tires? I know the $8 or $10 per 
day these enumerators would earn looks 
very attractive to many. To these men 
and women, however, I would say that 
the saving of four or five millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers should also be an 
incentive. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
entire project should be put off until 
the war is over. However, also frankly 
speaking, it is evident that only a middle- 
of-the-road compromise has any chance 
whatever of being agreed to by the ma- 
jority of the Members of this House. 

With that in mind, I am intending to 
offer an amendment to the bill at the 
proper time to reduce this appropriation 
by several millions of dollars. It is my 
sincere belief that if the Bureau of the 
Census will cooperate with the A. A. A., 
and will also eliminate the items in its 
questionnaire which can serve no good 
purpose in the winning of the war, this 
census job can be done very quickly and 
accurately. The farmers of America are 
ready to do their part in this and we 
need not pay an average of $1.02 for each 
return to an enumerator who could bet- 
ter be doing something worth while in 
producing food. We on the farm will be 
glad to fill out these blanks and mail 
them in. It is not necessary for any man 
or woman to waste gasoline and tires 
coming to the farms, 6,000,000 of these 
farms by the way. 

Our rural carriers will bring the blanks 
to the farms and take them away again 
after a few days when the farmer has had 
the opportunity in the evening to check 
into his records and answer the questions 
as well as he can. 

Two additional girls in each county 
committee office, or about 6,000 in the 
Nation, can well do the work, and do it 
better, than can 28,000 men and women 
trying to travel the snow-filled roads of 
February and March, wasting gasoline, 
tires, money, and taking up the time of 
farmers who today are so shorthanded 
in labor that they are fast becoming de- 
spondent as to their ability to produce 
the food which must be produced. 

I hope that the House will see fit to 
accept my amendment to the bill. Itisa 
compromise, it will get this job done, yet 
will save Manpower and millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [| Mr. Rasaut}. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I open 
my remarks today with the old saying, 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

In 1940 the Republican platform read: 

The Republican Party will put into effect 
such governmental policies, temporary and 
permanent, as will establish and maintain an 
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equitable balance between labor, industry, 
and agriculture. 


Those words are the official pledge to 
the Nation by the Republican Party. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Hi. Cart ANDERSEN] who just left the 
floor—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 7347, 
September 23, 1942—said in this House: 
Did you ever stop to think that food is 
just as necessary to the winning of this 
war as is almost anything, except man- 
power, that you can mention, tanks, guns, 
planes, or munitions? Have you momen- 
tarily paused and thought of what may come 
to our beloved Nation in a few years time if 
too much farm labor is stripped from the 
farms, if experienced farmers continue to 
be taken in the draft. * * * We have 
plenty of food today How about tomorrow? 


H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think thct 
was a very good prophecy, was it not? 

Mr. RABAUT. Well, I do not know. 
We still have food. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Avucust H. ANDRESEN] said: 

When famine strikes home next winter— 


He was speaking in June 1943—Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, page 6225—all this 
bugaboo went on to frighten the pub- 
lic and the Congress into a shivering 
fear, “You are going to have a famine.” 
That is what they told us back in 1943. 
We have got something of the same 
problem hovering over this House again 
this afternoon. This is what he said: 

When famine strikes home next winter in 
New York City and other large consuming 
areas. * * * It will then be a question 
of getting food at any price, if it can be 
secured at all. Within 6 months most le- 
gitimate food dealers will be out of busi- 
ness because of inability to secure supplies 
from food processors. * * * There is a 
question in my mind if they will be able 
to get enough supplies to take care of the 
requirements of our armed forces, to say 
nothing of lend-lease commitments. 


=) 


Do you remember that quotation in 
the House? 

Our dear friend, my personal friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BrenpEr] 
on October 6, 1942—CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, Appendix, page A3592—spoke across 
the aisle and stated: 

I urge an immediate survey, to be com- 
pleted by January 1, a kind of census of all 
the time-saving machinery on United States 
farms. 


My friend the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DirKsEN] on February 24, 1943— 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page 1270—rose 
in this House as he does with all his vigor 
and vim and said: 


Now, on machinery, why can there not be 
made a recheck on the inventories on ma- 
chinery * * * in the hope that there can 
be an increase in the quotas on various types 
of machines that are necessary to till the 
60il? 


Oh, consistency, thou art a jewel. 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsEN] said again on February 24, 
1943—-CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1263: 


I think it is eminently fair to conclude 
that there has been no comprehensive food 
program, and that the Department of Agri- 
culture and other officials charged with this 
responsibility have not been seeing in the 
future and determining the needs of this 
country. 


And now to recall further statements 
made in the Congress on subjects inti- 
mate to the agricultural census, I quote 
the following extracts from the ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Accurate information and figures are a 
critical necessity. At present figures put out 
by the Government are notoriously inac- 
curate (THomas A. JENKINS, Republican, 
Ohio, CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp Appendix, p. 
A2752, 78th Cong., Ist sess., June 2, 1943, from 
his address Food Is Our Most Serious 
Problem.) 

Mr. Speaker, the whole problem of farm 
production and the need of food supply 
should be examined realistically and prac- 
tically, and that right now all factors and 
all matters should be worked out so there 
may be a better understanding on this ex- 
tremely important problem. (Epwarp H, 
Ress, Republican, Kansas, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, p. 8375, Oct. 19, 1942.) 

Mr. Speaker, I think that all Members of 
the House will agree with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, 
Cannon], that the Congress should do every- 
thing in its power to prevent the dilemma, 
indeed the catastrophe, that faced agricul- 
ture following the last war. (DEwry SHoRT, 
Republican, Missouri, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 9613, Dec, 16, 1944.) 

Food production is not a day-by-day proc- 
ess. It requires advance planning. (Ray- 
MOND S. SPRINGER, Republican, Indiana, 
CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorD, p. 2202, Mar. 18, 
1943.) 


The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Murray] cites many statistics relating 
to farm incomes, production, values, and 
so forth—statistics available from the 
Census Bureau. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] thanks him for the wealth of in- 
formation and pays his respects for giv- 
ing so much careful study to the farm 
problem. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Morray] replies: ,; 

IY thank the gentleman for that, but so 
far as I am concerned I cannot take any per- 
sonal credit for it, because the information 
is all down in these departments, and has 
been there, and this great committee that is 
here today is the one who has been granting 
appropriations to produce that information 
year after year. The only credit that I can 
take, is that I have had enough interest to 
get the facts, because as Members know, 
when we have the facts, it is easy to know 
how to vote. (Rem F. Murray, Republican, 
Wisconsin, CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD, p. 1436, 
Feb. 8, 1944.) 

The farmers of America must be provided 
with sufficient farm machinery and parts for 
repair if they are to produce the foods so 
badly needed for our fighting forces. * * * 
It is the responsibility of Congress to do 
everything possible to assist agriculture. 
(A. L. MrILuer, Republican, Nebraska, Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD, p. 614, Feb. 4, 1943.) 


So, Mr. Chairman, today we are asked 
to look into the future to find out what 
is necessary, what farm needs really are, 
what shortages and what surpluses exist, 
so industry will be able to prepare to sup- 
ply its necessities immediately in the 
post-war program for the betterment 
and comfort of those who have strug- 
gled along with inferior implements as 
well as to eliminate the antiques of 
drudgery for the veteran upon his return. 
Yet, Mr. Chairman, when in an orderly 
fashion we seek to take these steps we 
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are confronted with the accusation, 
“politics.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I believe the last speaker, the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan, 
really gave us more to think about than 
some of us realize. I believe many of us 
are familiar with agriculture. I have 
been astonished to notice how those who 
are so anxious to have this census, with 
one or two exceptions, all come from 
States that do not produce enough food 
to even feed themselves. I believe the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RaBaut] 
brought out the real purpose of this cen- 
sus. Anyone who is familiar with the 
situation knows that our Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and our Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration have more 
information on agriculture than this 
census will ever develop. By the time 
the information obtained from this cen- 
sus is available it will be entirely obse- 
lete as far as its contribution to the war 
is concerned. Anyone familiar with 
agriculture at the present time knows 
that all these Government agencies have 
information at the end of every month 
telling exactly the number of pounds of 
milk produced in every State in the 
Union, the number of eggs and other 
agricultural products that are produced 
in this country every month. That is a 
set-up that has developed since 1925. 

I do say this, that I believe the business 
interests, as our good friend from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Rasaut] said, are the ones 
who are interested in this bill. I be- 
lieve what they want to know is how 
many millions or billions of dollars the 
farmer has accumulated in this time 
when he has been pictured as rolling in 
so much unaccustomed wealth. I think 
they want to know just exactly how much 
wool has been grown so they can get 
out their shears to clip it as soon as 
the war is over. I do not believe there 
is any doubt as to that or as to the fact 
that from the businessman’s standpoint 
there is some merit to it. But as far as 
agricultural information is concerned 
there is not a living soul who can stand 
on this floor and say that we are justi- 
fied at this time in spending these great 
amounts of money for information that 
does not help win this war; and no man 
yet has told us where this information 
is going to help win this war in any way. 
As a matter of fact it is going to keep 
us from winning the war by just the ex- 
tent it ties up manpower, uses gas, and 
consumes tires. If the bill cannot be de- 
feated and the item eliminated entirely, 
I sincerely hope the amount can be cut 
down. The first census cost $4,000,000 
plus. That was in 1925. In 1935 the 
cost was five million and some thousands. 
Why all at once during wartime, does 
it blossom out to a $15,000,000 figure? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With the gentleman’s 
permission may I not say to my very 
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distinguished friend from Michigan that 
he reminds me of the fellow who was 
marshaled to speak for the character of 
the accused and saia he is a good eater. 
There was just about as much germane- 
ness to the things he said as there was 
in the illustration I gave. The fact of 
the matter is that all this information 
is available through the War Food Ad- 
ministration and there are literally 
thousands of people down here @vailable 
for assembling that information. In ad- 
dition thereto the War Production Board 
and the other instrumentalities of the 
Government have acquired that infor- 
mation once and th2y do not have to 
acquire it a second time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
with the gentleman. 

Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I should like to re- 
mind the gentleman from Illinois that 
he ought to be very discreet in his praise 
of anything that has been done because 
he might be praising something that 
happened under the Democratic admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
ask the gentleman from Michigan 
whether he is addressing me or the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman from 
Tilinois just made a reference to me and 
I replied. I would say to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that I make no excuse 
for saying that this is interesting to in- 
dustry. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. RABAUT. And I do not believe 
the gentleman from Wisconsin wishes to 
take the position that people in the rural 
districts are not interested in industry 
as it affects the farmer whether it be ice- 
boxes, plows, or machinery. Somebody 
has to have the facts if you want to 
properly prepare to take care of the 
people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would suggest that 
our friend from Michigan read the 
statute that was put on the books in 1924 
or 1925 which circumscribes the area 
within which an agricultural census may 
be taken. It provides specifically for 
acreage of principal crops, acreage, value 
and number of livestock. That is what 
it provides for and all of these other 
things are extraneous matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. : 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Rapavut]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
ply to the gentleman from [Illinois I 
would say there is no limit put upon what 
may be inquired about. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the gentle- 
man read the language. 

Mr. RABAUT. It is right here in the 
book. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Read it to the Com- 
mittee. They would like to have it, and 
it is the best evidence, you know. 

Mr. RABAUT. I will insert in today’s 
proceedings section 205, title 13, chapter 
IV, United States Code, for the gentle- 
man’s edification. 


I agree 
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Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. HARE. The original statute cre- 
ating the Department of Agriculture, I 
may say to the gentleman from Illinois, 
gives the Secretary power at his discre- 
tion at any time to collect the informa- 
tion provided for in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEEere). 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, there 
should be no misunderstanding as to the 
law under which we are presently oper- 
ating. It is available for anyone’s in- 
spection and will be found in section 216 
of title 13 of the United States Code. 
Let me read it to you now so that the 
Members will have it today when they 
perhaps will vote upon the pending reso- 
lution. 

There shall be in the year 1935 and once 
every 10 years thereafter a census of agri- 
culture and livestock which shall show the 
acreage of farm land, the acreage of the 
principal crops, and the number and value 
of domestic animals on the farms and ranges 
of the country. The schedule employed in 
this census shall be prepared by the Direc- 
tor of the Census. Such census shall be 
taken as of the first day of January and 
relate to the crop year. 


I am now quoting the exact language 
from section 216 of title 13, United States 
Code. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 

entleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
tleman is correct—— 

Mr. KEEFE. I am surprised to have 
that admission from the gentleman from 
Missouri. . 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman is usually correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. I accept the compliment. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Certain 
inquiries are specifically designated in 
the statute but the questions to be asked 
in the census are not limited to the des- 
ignated subjects. The statute provides 
that the schedule of questions employed 
in the census suall be prepared by the 
Director of the Census and every Di- 
rector of the Census and every Secretary 
of Agriculture unde. every President 
since the agricultural census was insti- 
tuted has held the statute to authorize 
questions on related subjects supplying 
data required to give a full picture of the 
agricultural situation. No Director and 
no Secretary unde. any President has 
ever interpreted any provision of the 
statute as a limitation. And that inter- 
pretation has been approved by every 
succeeding Congres. providing funds for 
the census. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
want to ask a question or does he want 
to make a speech? He has plenty of 
time to make a speech in his own time. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not yield any further. 

Mr. Chairman, I read the statute to 
the members of the committee, and Iam 
just as able as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri to place an inter- 


Will the 


The gen- 
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‘pretation upon the plain English that 
appears therein. 

May I say that the administrative jn- 
terpretation that has been put on this 
statute by the New Deal makes it a; 
broad as the wind, and administratively 
they contend that under this limited jan. 
guage they can go out and ask any ques. 
tions under the sun and fail to ask any 
questions that they do not want to ack 
that might get them information that 
the people of this country ought to have. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, wil! the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield to the gen. 
tleman from Michigan, because he can- 
not contribute anything more on this 
particular question. 

Mr. RABAUT, That is the gentle- 
man’s opinion. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not yield. I am ut- 
terly amazed by the argument made by 
the gentleman from Michigan. I want 
to talk to you people over on the Demo- 
cratic side—— 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, am I go- 
ing to be permitted to occupy this floor or 
not? The gentleman from Michigan 
knows the rules of this House; and if he 
does not, he ought to. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has the floor, and he in- 
tends to occupy the floor in his own time. 

Let us get down to brass tacks on this 
proposition for just a minute. You say 
that Marvin Jones, the War Food Ad- 
ministrator, wants this bill passed. You 
say that other agencies of government 
want this bill passed. I have read tne 
hearings before the Deficiency Commit- 
tee, and the only person who testified 
was Mr. Capt, Director of the Census. 
If you had information in the form of let- 
ters or something else, you did not sub- 
mit it for the benefit of the members so 
that we could read it in the hearings. 
You did not subject either Marvin Jones 
or the Secretary of Agriculture to cross- 
examination. Let me ask you this. 
When you say that Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator, must have the in- 
formation in this census, are you not 
making a confession to the people of this 
country that you will live to regret? 
Marvin Jones, as War Food Adminis- 
trator, and the agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been making 
crop allocations for a number of years. 
They have been telling the people of this 
country what to grow and what not to 
grow. Based upon the same information, 
the O. P. A. has been placing restrictions 
upon the diets of the people of this coun- 
try, limitations upon price and supply, 
upon the theory that they have available 
the information as to the amount of food 
supplies that are available. 

I recently wrote to Marvin Jones and 
said, “Will you please tell me the basis 
upon which you are making your alloca- 
tions of milk subsidy payments to the 
farmers of this country? What is the 
reason that you are paying 60 cents a 
hundred to the farmers in Wisconsin 
and 90 cents a hundred to the farmers 
in other sections of the country?” You 
should have seen the maze and mass of 
information that Marvin Jones came 
back with and the amount of statistical 
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information that he had available to give 
me that answer. He could tell me the 
production of milk in every single county 
in the United States. He could tell me 
the number of milch cows in the United 
States. He could tell every pound of milk 
produced and where and how it was con- 
sumed or processed, He could tell me 
the number of chickens on every farm 
and the number of dozen eggs that have 
been produced on every farm in the 
United States. 

They claim to have that information 
and they have it currently available, as 
you all know. Operating in conjunction 
with the triple A program, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, the Extension 
Service, and the crop-reporting agencies 
of the various States, that information 
is not 5 years old. Do you mean to say 
that Mr. Bowles has issued his orders 
rationing food and fixing prices on in- 
formation that is not accurate? 

Do you mean to tell me that the W. P. 
B. when they made their allocations of 
steel for the manufacture of farm imple- 
ments and machinery did not know what 
the available supply of farm machinery 
was? Are you confessing as Democrats 
that your whole war program has been 
based upon misinformation? 

I am glad that my friend from Ken- 
tucky, a distinguished Democrat, had the 
courage to stand here in the well of this 
House and tell you Democrats the truth, 
but you will not believe it, and why? Be- 
cause you know that you have the votes 
to pass this or any other bill. You are 
going to pass this bill, I am certain of 
that, because you are going to vote for it 
en masse. You are going to vote for it as 
Democrats, you are going to vote for it 
because you have been told that this is 
a Democratic matter. Well, you vote 
for it. All I want to do is let the people 
of this country know that although my 
good chairman in his first talk to the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations impressed upon us the neces- 
sity for economy and for refusing to ap- 
propriate a single dollar that was not 
necessary for the war effort, on the very 
first test in meeting that admonition 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations we are going to vote to 
squander $14,500,000 to take a farm 
census in order to put some 30,000 more 
on the pay roll and interfere with the 
prosecution of the war effort. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman. if you 
have read the hearings you will find the 
whole long list of telegrams and excerpts 
from letters. How many of you have 
read those? How many of you have read 
these hearings? If you will read the 
hearings, what will it demonstrate? It 
will demonstrate, if it demonstrates any- 
thing at all, that they are having a ter- 
rible job not only to get the supervisory 
personnel but to get enumerators to do 
this work. There is letter after letter 
recorded in which the people who are so- 
licited to become enumerators say they 
will not take the job for the money that 
is offered: What is the implication from 


that. The implication is that they are 
busy or they have jobs already that will 
pay them more money than you want to 
offer them under this census program. 

The other thing that shows up in these 
statements is this: Letter after letter 
comes in, such as the letter put in from 
the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Jounson], in which it ap- 
pears that a large number of the people 
who are doing this job are not Demo- 
crats, they are Republicans. The gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
told the committee that the man in 
charge in his area is a Republican, a fine 
man. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. JoHNSON] said the man down in his 
area is a Republican. So it is all over the 
country. Republicans .re being asked to 
do this job. 

I suppose the only conclusion you can 
draw from that is there are no more 
Democrat: who might possibly be availa- 
ble to do this job. The reason for this is 
obvious. You have 3,500,000 of them on 
the pay roll now and there are no more 
Democrats to fill these jobs. I do not 
feel that is exactly the situation, how- 
ever. But, Members of this Congress, 
you are going to have a terrible job get- 
ting this information. Let me show you 
something. Let us get down tc the real 
facts o* this thing. Here is a newspaper 
published in my district. What does it 
say? It says: 

Urge farmers prepare data in advance for 
census takers. 


That is a Democratic paper too. What 
did they do? Why, they could not get 
census enumerators. They are not able 
to get the people to go out and take the 
census. 

So what do they do? This article says 
that the Director is sending this form 
out in the mail to the farmers and ask- 
ing them to fill it out and send it back 
to headquarters. So you are going to 
have that farmer fill this form out and 
you are going to get that type of infor- 
mation. What is the farmer going to 
do? He will get this bulletin from head- 
quarters and supply the information that 
the census enumerator will finally use in 
filling out the census return. The farm- 
er will tell how many cows there are on 
his farm. That may make some differ- 
ence to him as between the number that 
are on the farm and what is shown on 
the assessor’s rolls, do you not see? 
Does anybody check to see how many 
cows are there? Does anybody check to 
see how many chickens are there? Does 
anybody check to find out how many 
dozen eggs were collected or how many 
dozen eggs were solid? Does anybody 
check to see how much milk was sold 
on that farm? Can anybody check to 
determine how much food was consumed 
on the farm? You talk about accurate 
information. Why, it is ridiculous. It 
cannot be anything more than the barest 
kind of an estimate made up of a lot of 
guesses that have been slapped together 
to call it a farm census. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say further, you are going to pass this 
bill. You are going to pass this just as 
you are going to pass a lot of other bills 
in this session of Congress. So far as we 
on the Republican side are concerned, 
we want to see the issue made clear. You 
and your spokesman have told the peo- 
ple of this country that you are solidly 
behind the war; that you intend to de- 
vote every dollar of the resources of this 
country and all its energy to the war 
effort. Now you are kicking 30,000 people 
out of their jobs on the farms where they 
are producing food and you are sending 
them out on the highways and byways, 
burning gasoline and using up tires to 
take the census. You are going to spend 
$15,000,000 to do it. When you have the 
census, then what have you got? Oh,I 
know it is easy to hook everything onto 
the war effort. I listened to the speech 
of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Hare], who tried to hook this onto 
the war effort so that the taking of this 
census would appear to help the boys over 
on the battle front. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
this material will not be available for 6 
or 8 months. If you read the hearings, 
Mr. Capt says they perhaps will not con- 
clude the enumeration until June, and it 
will take another 6 months to compile it. 
Why, it is perfectly ridiculous to talk 
about getting information between now 
and June that will be of assistance in tell- 
ing the farmers in the northern half of 
the country what they should plant for 
crops to remedy food deficiencies in the 
growing crop year of 1945. 

It seems to me it is perfectly absurd. 
Now, you take the responsibility. You 
are running this show. Your leadership 
has brought this bill out here. We licked 
this bill twice. When they asked for 
$5,500,000, it was defeated by a roll-call 
vote and you told us at that time, “Wait 
until January when our new men get in 
here and we will pass it.” Now, it is 
January, and you are here with your 
added strength. You are not asking for 
$5,500,000. Now, you are here asking for 
$6,784,000. Well, I congratulate you. I 
congratulate you upon your power. I 
am telling you right now, my friends on 
the Democratic side, and most of you 
are my friends and I have some very 
dear friends over here that I think the 
world of, you have got that responsibil- 
ity. Now you face the people of this 
country in view of what you said last 
week, when you said that the manpower 
situation was so critical that you had to 

ass a law to conscript labor in this 
country, to regiment them under a draft. 
Then you tell the people the very next 
week, the same leadership, the same con- 
trol, “We are going to take 30,000 men 
and put them to work on this silly busi- 
ness of taking a census in wartimes.” 
A census that may have been thoroughly 
advisable in 1925, or 1930, cannot be jus- 
tified under conditions as you described 
them last week when you voted for this 
manpower conscription bill. I say to 
you gentlemen, you go ahead and send 
out the word to the Nation. Oh, yes. 
You talk about economy. Yes, we do not 
intend to spend the people’s money fool- 
ishly. Here you are going to throw away 
$14,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money on 
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this futile thing. Why not say to the 
people, “We intend to do what we said.” 
Why not send a word of hope and en- 
couragement back to the people of this 
country that Congress is determined to 
get behind the war effort, and not to ex- 
pend a single manpower hour or a single 
dollar that is not essential and necessary 
for the prosecution of the war? 

I am convinced that no effective show- 
ing can be made that the expending of 
this money will contribute one iota to 
the war efiort. I am further convinced 
that to utilize critical manpower in this 
manner would make a mockery of the 
arguments presented last week in con- 
nection with the labor-conscription bill. 
I am convinced that when the public 
know the truth of this situation and see 
the utter recklessness with which public 
funds are being thrown about in utter 
disregard of the. necessity of the war 
effort and the bankrupt condition of the 
Treasury, they will call to account those 
who vote for this expenditure. 

Some two million dollars of the appro- 
priation has already been spent, and 
another two million may be necessary to 
wind up this fiasco. For me, I would 
rather lose the entire $4,000,000 
than to continue this unnecessary pro- 
gram and squander $14,684,000 plus such 
additional sums as may be found neces- 
sary before the job is completed. If 
these were normal times, there might be 
some reason in the arguments of the pro- 
ponents of this legislation. The country 
is at war, and we must give up many 
things which might otherwise be con- 
sidered necessary in order that we might 
carry on most effectively with the war 
effort. My conscience will not permit me 
to vote to squander public funds. 

The C-IAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEeEre] 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chdair- 
man, I yield one-half minute to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. RaBauT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. KEEFE] quoted from chapter IV, title 
13, section 216. In order to put the other 
wheel on his cart, and give the whole 
story to the Congress so it will keep him 
in proper seat, I ask at this point to put 
section 205 in the REcorp. 

Section 205. Duties of supervisors, enumer- 
ators, and other employees: 

Each supervisor shall perform such duties 
as may be imposed upon him by the Director 
of the Census in the enforcement of this 
chapter, and the duties thus imposed shall 
be performed in any and all particulars in 
accordance with the orders and instructions 
of the Director of the Census; that each 
enumerator or other employee detailed to 
serve as enumerator shall be charged with 
the collection in his subdivision of the facts 
and statistics called for on the population 
and agricultural schedules, and such other 
schedules as the Director of the Census may 
determine shall be used by him in connec- 
tion with the census. It shall be the duty 
of each enumerator to visit personally each 
dwelling house in his subdivision, and each 
family therein, and each individual living 
out of a family in any place of abode, and 
by inquiry made of the head of each family, 
or of the member thereof deemed most com- 
petent and trustworthy, or of such individual 
living out of a family, to obtain each and 
every item of information and all particu- 
lars required for the census; and in case no 
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person shall be found at the usual place of 
abode of such family, or individual living out 
of a family, competent to answer the in- 
quiries, then it shall be lawful for the cen- 
sus employee to obtain the required infor- 
mation as nearly as may be practicable from 
the family or families or person or persons 
living nearest to such place of abode who 
may be competent to answer such inquiries 
(June 18, 1929, ch. 28, sec. 5, 46 Stat. 22). 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, of course 
that request must be made in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is to 
place a certain section of the law per- 
taining to this bill in the Recorp? 

Mr. RABAUT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
be required to renew that request in the 
House. 

Mr. RABAUT. I will make the request 
in the House, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4% minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman who has just preceded me, my 
distinguished friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Krere], for whom I have great re- 
spect, has challenged the Democratic 
Party to pass this bill. I am sorry this 
has resolved itself into a political matter, 
but as far as Iam concerned, and I think 
as far as every other Democratic Mem- 
ber in this House is concerned, we are 
willing to accept the challenge and pass 
this bill when we get an opportunity to 
vote on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been taught all 
my life to respect the law of this country. 
Maybe my training hos been peculiar in 
that respect. but in 1925 and 1930, the 
Republican Party in the Congress that 
was then functioning in this Nation 
spent $14,000,000 to take this very kind of 
census we are now discussing. 

To show you how valuable it was, the 
first census was compiled in two octavo 
volumes and is available now for the 
people of this country and will always be 
available for them to go to and see what 
were the needs of the farmer and what 
were the needs of the business life of 
this Nation at that time. When the sec- 
ond census was taken 5 years after and 
that by the Republican Party, it com- 
prised 11 volumes of valuable informa- 
tion with respect to the farm life of this 
country and also the industrial life of 
this country as was ever collected. It is 
now available and will be as long as this 
Nation stands. 

This is the law of the land. Men whom 
we can depend upon have come before 
our committees and come from the vari- 
ous divisions of this Government and 
told us that this census was necessary. 
As far as I am concerned I am willing to 
take the advice of these men. Iliveina 
great farming area and know something 
about the farm industry of this country 
of ours. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield briefly. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. What right has 
this body here today, unless we repeal 
that law, to take action in violation of 
the specific terms of that act which 
states that we shall do th’s thing? 

Mr. KERR. It is wrong; the gentle- 
man knows it and every other man in 
this House knows it. This is a sacred 
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law of this land and it involves the richt 
of 30,000,000 farmers in this country 
who are as valuable citizens as we have 
and who will always contribute much to 
the welfare of this country and to iis 
history. This census involves knowledge 
obtained from them and is most impor- 
tant to the industry of this country. 

Yes; if the Republican Party wants to 
make a political issue of this matter, if 
they want to challenge the Democrats 
to pass this measure, I insist. Let us 
accept the challenge and pass it and 
abide by the law and confirm the law 
and make the law useful as the men who 
wrote it and as the men who know some- 
thing about it demand that it should be 
made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the remainder of my time 
and the remainder of all time for gen- 
eral debate to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Jonnson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has just indicated, we now come 
to the close of general debate on this bill, 
I shall not attempt to answer all the 
charges that have been made but I shall 
mention a few statements or charges 
that have been repeatedly made by all 
of those, if I remember correctly, who 
have opposed the bill. 

Charge No. 1 is that the A. A. A. can 
do this job. Is it not quite significant 
that so many laudatory remarks should 
come here today about the A. A. A. from 
the Republican side of this House? I 
am glad these gentlemen have finally 
decided that the A. A. A. after all is such 
an efficient organization. Some of us 
did not fully realize how efficient it was 
until I heard these laudatory speeches 
today. The reply, however, again is that 
if the A. A. A. had this information cer- 
tainly it has not passed it on to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, because, despite 
what the gentleman from Wisconsin, my 
esteemed friend, has said, let me once 
again remind the House that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked for this 
information and urged the passage of 
the pending bill. 

The fact that the War Food Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Marvin Jones, has written a 
letter in which he has asked specifically 
for the information, is the best answer 
to the argument that he now has all that 
information. Much has been said about 
the information on which the Food Ad- 
ministrator has made his decisions and 
issued directives. For many years I have 
had a high regard for Marvin Jones, the 
Food Administrator. Now to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Kreere] 
say the Food Administrator knows the 
number of cows and chickens owned by 
every farmer in America is certainly a 
high compliment to him. Of course no 
one pretends to say that the War Food 
Administrator or the Department of 
Agriculture knows every calf, every 
chicken, every duck on every farm in the 
country. But no doubt they can make 
and have made reasonably accurate esti- 
mates. The Food Administrator says he 
wants the full facts and if there was ever 
a time we should have the facts rather 
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than an estimate it is now. Charge No. 
2 is that the passage of this bill proposes 
a waste of manpower. You have heard 


that over and over again. Somebody said - 


there will be 27,000 farmers taken out of 
production to do this work, Yet, let me 
again remind you the record discloses 
that every enumerator must be cleared 
through the United States Employment 
Service, so that oft-repeated charge, like 
the rest falls by the wayside. The rec- 
ord also discloses that for the most part 
the actual enumeration is being made by 
elderly farm women. A few disabled 
war veterans and older men have been 
employed. 

Again they say the agricultural census 
is not needed. Oh, it was greatly needed 
back in 1925 and again in 1930. A Re- 
publican Secretary of Agriculture ap- 
pointed by the great engineer testified 
it was needed. But now with America in 
a war that will decide civilization for 
centuries to come and with the growing 
realization that the slogan “food will win 
the war” is becoming more and more im- 
portant, we are suddenly told that this 
vital information the Food Administra- 
tor and Secretary of Agriculture both say 
is essential is not actually needed. 

The gentleman from Illinois, the very 
eloquent orator and clever debater, Mr. 
DirKsEN, departed somewhat from the 
usual opposition. You will remember he 
did not say that this census is unneces- 
sary, and I challenge the Recorp on that 
score. Oh, he said there were a lot of 
foolish questions being asked in these 
schedules by the Census Bureau. I hold 
in my hand these books they talk about 
containing all of the questions. They 
say there are some foolish questions in 
here. That may be true. He read some 
of those questions into the ReEcorp. 
There were originally many more ques- 
tions when his party took the census. I 
have here a list of the new questions be- 
ing asked this year. These were not 
asked by our Republican brethren, 
There are only six of them in this book 
and none are among those placed in this 
Record by the gentleman from Illinois. 
Three hundred and eight questions asked 
back under “Hoover, hell, and hard 
times” have been eliminated. Ninety- 
five questions have been eliminated in 
the other book I hold here. The six new 
questions are important and sensible. 
They refer mostly to the dairying indus- 
try, milking machines, poultry, eggs, and 
electric power being used on the various 
farms. Does anyone object to that infor- 
mation? Does anyone say that informa- 
tion would not be helpful not only in 
winning the war, but also in the post-war 
program to follow? If petty partisan 
politics is not the primary factor behind 
this stubborn Republican opposition, 
then I must confess, I am at a loss to 
know what is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. . 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the amount named in 
the appropriation contained in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Appropriation Act, 1945, 
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for preparing for, taking, compiling, and 
publishing the quinquerinial Census of Agri- 
culture of the United States is hereby in- 
creased by $6,784,000. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Morpnuy, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that the Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. J. Res. 85) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the census of agriculture, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I made in the course 
of debate today and include certain data 
referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] be permitted to 
revise and extend the remarks he made 
and include certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today and include 
certain extracts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN,. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article appearing in this morning’s 
Washington Pest by Drew Pearson. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an articie. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include certain quotations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who have spoken on the 
bill today be permitted to revise and 
extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1938 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (S. 338) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 to 17 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to encourage 
the growing of war crops by protecting 
the allotments of producers of cotton and 
wheat. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I think consideration 
of this bill should be postponed until we 
vote on the bill now before the House. 
I do not think you ought to come in here 
at this time of the day, with all the pres- 
sure that has been put on the Members 
of the House, and attempt to bring that 
measure up when we are right on the 
verge of voting on a bill that has been 
debated all day long. I hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw it, because I cannot 
agree to its consideration at this time. 
I therefore object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Priest] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


TREATMENT AND REHABILITATION OF 
WAR VETERANS SUFFERING FROM NER- 
VOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include two columns by 
Mr. Thomas L. Stokes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I bring to 
the attention of the House today what I 
believe to be one of our most pressing 
problems. 

Simply and broadly stated it is this: 
The treatment and rehabilitation of war 
veterans who are suffering from nervous 
and mental disorders, 
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An immediate concern of the Congress, 
as I view it, is to find a way for special- 
ized training of from 10,000 to 20,000 
medical graduates in the field of neuro- 
psychiatric treatment, and to provide 
reasonable assurances that an adequate 
number of men so trained shall go into 
veterans’ hospitals for a definite and 
specified length of time. “ 

I do not propose today to attempt to 
give all the answers to this very broad 
subject. I shall introduce some legisla- 
tion a little later on dealing with a pro- 
posed training program and some other 
phases of the problem. 

The Congress has taken some very 
commendable steps to provide for re- 
habilitation and readjustment of vet- 
erans in the G. I. bill of rights. That is 
a broad charter providing many avenues 
for physical, financial, and educational 
readjustments. That bill, along with 
other legislation, provides for hospitali- 
zation in a rather liberal way, as it 
should. But neither the Veterans Ad- 
ministration nor any other agency of 
Government today is able to cope with 
this growing problem of the psychiatric 
case. 

A competently trained and skilled psy- 
chiatrist cannot be mace overnight. A 
graduate of a reputable medical school 
who has the natural aptitude for special 
work with nerve or mental cases usually 
must spend from 3 to 5 years beyond an 
interns*ip before he is considered ade- 
quately trained for treatment of such 
cases. 

A great majority of those properly 
trained teday are now in the armed 
forces. There are less than 4,000 mem- 
bers of American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion, all told. No one desires to take any 
of these men from the armed forces, 
where they are unquestionably needed 
badly. 

But so far as I know there is at this 
time no plan or proposal that would give 
any degree of assurance that the services 
of any appreciable number of these psy- 
chiatrists now serving in the Army and 
Navy Medical Corps might be retained 
for veterans’ hospitals when the war is 
over. Many of them, no doubt, will de- 
sire to return to private practice. For, 
mind you, the impact of war has created 
many neuropsychiatric cases in the civil- 
ian population, and many veterans will 
be discharged without being hospitalized, 
no doubt, who will be suffering from some 
nervous or mental disorder. 

Already there have been discharged 
from the armed services between 130,000 
and 140,000 men because of neurotic 
maladjustments. There will be many 
more, and still others will develop when 
those who appear normal at the time of 
their discharge return to civilian life. 

These men will be scattered in com- 
munities all across the country. And let 
me say here, Mr. Speaker, that in the 
end, regardless of what Congress or Gov- 
evnment may do, much of the success of 
rehabilitating these men will depend up- 
on how conscious the community be- 
comes of its responsibility and of how 
successfully it meets and discharges that 
responsibility. 

It is encouraging in this respect to 
no‘e that many communities and States 
are showing an active interest in this 
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matter. And in this connection I call 
the attention of the House to a series of 
columns written recently by Mr. Thomas 
L. Stokes. I regard him as one of the 
very able newspapermen writing on pub- 
lic problems today. I am including two 
columns by Mr. Stokes in my remarks. 

Looking broadly at this matter, we 
cannot overemphasize the importance of 
community responsibility in the task of 
rehabilitating men whose nervous sys- 
tems have been wounded by war. I think 
it is highly important that we realize 
that a mental or nervous disorder is noth- 
ing more or less than a wound that can, 
with proper treatment, be healed just 
as surely as an injury left by a bullet to 
an arm or leg. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman is 
rendering a very splendid service in 
bringing this problem to the attention 
of the House. I join with him in com- 
mending Mr. Stokes on the excellent 
statements he has been making. I, too, 
feel that it is well for the country to be 
made aware of the severity of this prob- 
lem. I wonder if the gentleman would 
not agree that the Federal Government, 
without evading its responsibilities, still 
needs the aid of the States and all of the 
facilities they have in this work of re- 
habilitation. The gentleman has re- 
ferred to the importance of community 
services, and it seems to me that all of 
the Federal officers would welcome the 
aid of the State agencies in those serv- 
ices he is emphasizing. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, and I agree fully. 
Granting that we may arrive at a work- 
able plan for training and obtaining the 
services of a_ sufficient number of 
psychiatrists to take care of the needs in 
the hospitals, it still will be necessary 
for a great deal of community work to 
be done. Above all, it seems to me, it 
will be extremely important that the 
community develop the proper attitude 
toward the reabsorption of these neuro- 
psychiatric cases into community life. 

That will call for the very closest co- 
operation among all agencies in a com- 
munity with interests in the problem, and 
I believe calls for particularly well de- 
fined programs of cooperation among 
local, State, national public health serv- 
ices, with local and State medical, social, 
and psychiatric groups. 

Perhaps there is not a great deal the 
Congress can do insofar as the com- 
munity phase of this problem is con- 
cerned. 

But it is very clearly the responsibility 
of Congress to see to it that adequate 
provision is made for treatment of these 
veterans in the veterans’ hospitals. 

The Veterans Administration is not 
prepared at the present time to begin to 
cope with the matter properly. I doubt 
if we have begun to realize fully the 
tremendous amount of detail imposed 
upon the Veterans Administration in the 
G. I. bill of rights. Presently the Ad- 
ministration is handicapped seriously by 
personnel problems. Many of these will 
no doubt clear up in most of the activi- 
ties when the war is over. But whether 
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the Veterans Administration shall be 
able to give the neuropsychiatric treat. 
ment that must be given as the number 
of such patients increases will depeng 
primarily upon whether the Congress 
takes the necessary steps to augment 
facilities and to assure a sufficient num- 
ber of adequately trained and skilled men 
in the medical service to the job. 

I do not know, nor does the Veterans 
Administration or the Public Health 
Service know, today how many men will 
be required. All who have looked into 
the matter at all know that many more 
will be required than are available to- 
Gay, even if we were able to use all those 
now serving in the Army and Navy Med- 
ical Corps. I have received estimates 
that range from 10,000 to 18,000. 

In order to help meet the great need 
for nurses the Congress enacted the Bol- 
ton bill, which provided for the Nurse 
Cadet Corps. 

In order to meet the need for psychia- 
trists, I believe the Congress must enact 
legislation to provide for the beginning 
at an early date of a special training 
program for medical graduates and phy- 
sicians whose services then may be ob- 
tained for a specified length of time in 
our veterans hospitals. I shall intro- 
duce legislation very shortly in an effort 
to bring the matter before the House for 
action, and at an early date I expect to 
discuss the detailed provisions of that 
proposal. 

One of the difficulties we face in the 
beginning of such a program immediate- 
ly is an acute shortage of teachers who 
are qualified in this field. Most of those 
who might be utilized are in the service 
of their country. It may develop that it 
will be necessary first to train some 
teachers. But whatever is necessary it 
must. be done. 

Not so long ago a close friend of mine 
who was a junior officer in the Army de- 
veloped a nervous condition that was 
rather serious. He entered a veterans’ 
hospital and after a number of months 
he had made but little, if any, progress, 
This was not the fault of the hospital 
insofar as lack of attention was con- 
cerned. That hospital simply did not 
have anything like an adequate staff. 

Finally, a skilled psychiatrist took hold 
of this young man’s case, and within a 
remarkably short time he was out of the 
hospital and well on his way to com- 
plete recovery and readjustment. 

What happened in the case of this 
young lieutenant can happen to thou- 
sands of others, and we must not allow 
any condition to exist that will prevent 
those needing such treatment from re- 
ceiving it while yet there is time for a 
complete healing of these mental 
wounds. 

In addition to a program of training, 
I believe the Congress should pass legis- 
lation to establish in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration a commissioned service. I 
have, with the assistance of the legis- 
lative counsel, and others, drawn such 
a bill. When I have completed a few 
technical revisions, I expect to introduce 
that bill, also. I shall not at this time 
go into a full discussion of the reasons 
for such legislation, but hope to do so 
very shortly. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, it is obvious, of 
course, that a subject as broad as this 
one can only be touched upon in the 
time I have today. I have tried simply 
to emphasize in the first place that the 
rehabilitation of war veterans suffering 
from nervous or mental troubles is one 
of our most serious problems growing 
out of the war. 

In the second place, to point out that 
there is now and will continue to be a 
dangerous shortage of trained psychia- 
trists to give proper treatment unless 
steps are taken quickly to train others, 
and that even then there will be a gap 
that must be bridged by community 
effort. 

I have referred to two bills which I 
shall introduce. I do not suggest even 
that these bills will furnish the full an- 
swer. I stand ready to lead or to follow 
in whatever action may be practical in 
removing our present shortcomings in 
the treatment of neuropsychiatric cases 
among war veterans. The number al- 
ready is large and it is growing. 

Medical science and skilled surgery are 
effecting nothing short of miracles in 
the treatment of physical injuries suf- 
fered in combat today. Our apprecia- 
tion for their achievements is unmeas- 
urable. And the same miraculous re- 
sults can be attained in this delicate 
field of mental illness among war vet- 
erans if there is sufficient alertness to 
the psychiatric phases of our rehabili- 
tation program, and if this alertness 
prompts the Congress, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Public Health Service, 
and all other agencies of Government 
that share the responsibility, to take 
hold of it with an aggressive determi- 
nation to see that the facilities and the 
personnel are provided and utilized. 

Let us firmly resolve here in the House 
of Representatives that we shall do all 
that is possible legislatively to provide 
these facilities and this personnel. Un- 
til we have done so we are leaving a 
tragically dangerous gap in our veterans’ 
program unbridged. 

NEUROPSYCHIATRIC CASES POST-WAR PROBLEM 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


WASHINGTON, January 18.—One of the most 
serious problems growing out of the war—and 
it is becoming apparent now—is the treat- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of servicemen 
who are maladjusted, what is known tech- 
nically as neuropsychiatric cases. 

Already around 130,000 have been dis- 
charged for disabilities of this nature. The 
number will grow. It might be pointed out 
that some 1,200,000 civilians were rejected for 
military service, because of neuropsychiatric 
disabilities, 30. percent of ail those turned 
down on medical grounds. 

Yet, the Government is not adequately pre- 
pared to cope with this problem in the opinion 
of experts in the field. Nor is the public 
awake to it, they say. In the last analysis, it 
will become a community problem and re- 
sponsibility, for a community program will be 
essential as well as an integrated Government 
program. The soldier must be fitted back 
into community life. 

Many shortcomings are pointed out in a 
survey of the problem. 

There is an acute shortage of psychiatrists 
to work with the expected large number of 
cases. The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion has 3,400 members, about all the psychia- 
trists there are, outside of perhaps 500 others 
not members of the association. To add some 
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quickly the Army is rushing classes through 
a 90-day course, which does not produce fully 
trained psychiatrists, but helps to some small 
extent. 

A way must be found to train more psychia- 
trists, many more. 

A basic shortcoming in the mechanics of an 
effective program is the lack of a coordinating 
agency among the various Government bu- 
reaus which have to do with veterans. This 
results in the usual conflicts and inability to 
act when there is no ultimate responsible 
authority to work out a program and get 
action. 

This reacts upon the development of local 
community plans and projects. Although a 
number of communities are organizing them- 
selves, they are handicapped by the lack of a 
single agency here to which they can come 
for information, advice, and a pattern. Men 
of standing in the psychiatric field who are 
working here in one or another agency find 
themselves enmeshed in the bureaucratic 
tangle, unable to move directly to do the 
things that ought to be done. 

The Veterans Administration, itself, is not 
sufficiently alert, and gives too little em- 
phasis to the medical and psychiatric phases 
of the rehabilitation program. That is the 
testimony all around. It is hidebound in 
its approach, too routine, too timid. It lacks 
the aggressiveness and imagination needed 
to take hold. 

Treatment of neuropsychiatric cases is 
impeded by a shortage of out-patient facili- 
ties. In many cases the veteran has to go 
long di_tances for treatment. When he gets 
there, he often has to wait and wait, for 
doctors are overburdened with the paper 
work essential in the Government. Recently 
the Army has begun to give treatment to 
some men in the Army, itself. 

One of the major needs in meeting the 
neuropsychiatric problem, in the view of 
those experienced with it, is to educate the 
public to the reception and reabsorption of 
the veteran back into normal life. There is 
need to educate the employer to utilize the 
neuropsychiatric who, in many cases, is 
more efficient in certain types of jobs than 
persons considered well. Likewise, familiies 
need enlightenment in the handling of men 
who are maladjusted. 

Only a vague and sketchy beginning has 
been made in this sort of education. 

Another shortcoming is the isolation of 
many veterans’ hospitals that were built 
New facilities, it is urged, 
shou'd be in or near big communities, be- 
cause experienced consultants are available 
there and because the veteran should be- 
come a part of community life, and not iso- 
lated in an institution, for obvious reasons. 

What is being proposed to meet some of 
these problems will be discussed in a subse- 
quent column. 


PSYCHIATRY FOR VETS 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 


The manifold affairs of the war veteran, 
sick and well, are the concern of a number 
of Government agencies. 

There is the Veterans Administration 
created after the last war, solid, permanent 
and highly bureaucratic; the Federal Security 
Administration with its State rehabilitation 
offices; the United States Employment Serv- 
ice having to do with jobs; the United States 
Bureau of Education; Selective Service; the 
United States Public Health Service; and the 
War Department and Navy Department. 

There are also outside organizations, such 
as the various veterans’ associations, and the 
American Red Cross. 

This is as it should be, for the veteran's 
problem is many-sided. The Government 
interest is specific as well as broad, as is that 
of the public. But, as with other problems 
and interests that come within the purview 
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of Government, this can create confusion, 
so that the main objective often gets lost. 

Those who are experienced with the Gov- 
ernment veteran set-up say that what is most 
needed now is some coordinating agency over 
all these various agencies. This is empha- 
sized particularly by those concerned with a 
problem that is now beginning to demand 
attention. 

This is the treatment and restoring of the 
neuropsychiatrics, the veterans who have be- 
come maladjusted, troubled with nervous or 
mental disorders, which have been discussed 
in two previous articles. Their number is 
large and still growing. 

Because of the varied interests of the vet- 
eran it has been suggested that an over-all 
investigation should be conducted, perhaps 
by a commission representative of the Gov- 


ernment, including Congress, and the private 
agencies. 


Such an inquiry not only could consider 
this matter of co-ordination, but could go 
into the numerous phases of the particular 
problem with which this and two previous 
articles have been concerned, the neuro- 
psychiatric. To be effective, such an investi- 
gation should Le made soon. 

It could go into a major need, the provid- 
ing of more psychiatrists to take hold of 
this problem. It could also consider numer- 
ous other suggestions. 

One is that in order to furnish more out- 
Patient facilities there be created mobile 
psychiatric units to visit small towns and 
rural areas where treatment could not be 
given locally. 

Another is that there be a physical, psycho- 
logical, and vocational appraisal of thcse 
in the service prior to their discharge, im- 
mediately upon cessation of hostilities, with 
the record to be furnished to rehabilitation 
agencies properly restricted, of course, to 
protect the veteran. The theory is that this 
would cover all servicemen, and might save 
time and trouble later, as well as being pre- 
ventative in nature. 

An inquiry into the neuropsychiatric 
problem also would serve the very useful 
purpose of broadening public understand- 
ing, of removing phobias about it. It yields 
to the proper treatment. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Sveaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am very happy to 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understood the gentleman to say he was 
introducing a bill for a commissioned 
corps in the Veterans Administration. 

Mr. PRIEST. I have drawn such a 
bill and am making some revisions in it 
and plan to introduce it just as soon as 
I have completed those technical revi- 
sions. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted to know that. I have al- 
ready introduced a bill and I hope we 
can get the House to go along with some- 
thing in connection with this matter. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am delighted to know 
that the gentlewoman has introduced 
such a bill. I did not know that. Cer- 
tainly I will get a copy of it and read it 
immediately. I would like to have time 
to discuss more in detail, and perhaps 
we shall be able to do so shortly. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has made a very fine and 
illuminating statement. I am delighted. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I am very happy to 
yield to my majority leader. 


Mr, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has made a very powerful and construc- 
tive contribution to a human activity 
and responsibility on the part of the 
Government and our people that is near 
and dear and close to the hearts of us all. 
The gentleman from Tennessee always 
makes constructive contributions, but on 
this occasion he has made a most power- 
fully constructive one. 

Mr. PRIEST, I thank my distin- 
guished leader. 


THE SOLID-FUEL SHORTAGE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes, and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include two newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 2 weeks there has been, and, as a 
matter of fact, there continues to be, a 
solid-fuel shortage, including anthracite 
coal, throughout the market area. I de- 
sire to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of Members of this House 
that the anthracite-coal industry, and 
more especially the mine workers, are in 
no way responsible for this shortage. 
The fault has resulted from a combina- 
tion of difficulties, including exception- 
ally bad weather conditions, excessive 
snowfalls, and low temperatures, far 
below normal. The resulting embargo 
on railroad traffic, with a shortage of 
rolling stock, prevented sufficient cars 
being delivered to the mines to be loaded 
with coal. I wish to emphasize that the 
fault was one of transportation, and not 
of production, and definitely not the fault 
of mine labor nor of mine management. 

In my district, which embraces the 
entire county of Luzerne, in the very 
heart of the anthracite-coal fields, over 
50,000 men and women are in the armed 
forces of this country. The great ma- 
jority of these are the sons and daugh- 
ters of the men who toil in the hard-coal 
mines in that area. There is no more 
patriotic or hard-working group of men 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I would develop this sub- 
ject at much greater length, but, in my 
limited time this afternoon, that, of 
course, is impossible. 

When, however, the current fuel 
shortage made it clear that the emer- 
gency existed and when the message was 
received from the 6 Governors of the 
New England States urgently requesting 
more coal, these hard coal miners gladly 
heeded the requests of the Government 
authorities that they work on Saturday, 
their day off, to help relieve this fuel 
shortage, and, Mr. Speaker, 65,000 of 
them did so work and worked for straight 
time, not for time and one-half, and did 
not ask for the time and one-half to 
which they were entitled. 

This exhibition of loyalty and patriot- 
ism and desire to cooperate with the 
Covernment during this emergency was 
participated in wholeheartedly by all of 
the leaders from the top down, as well 
as the members of the United Mine 
Workers of America; and it was this same 
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spirit which last year produced 4,000,000, 
tons more than ever, of anthracite coal, 
with 7,000 less men to do the work. 

Amplifying what I have just said, 
especially as evidence of the response of 
the mine workers, I call your attention 
to the following newspaper articles: 


[From the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader- 
Evening News of February 3, 1945] 


CuurcH Is CLosep By LAcK or CoAL; 35,000 
MINERS AT COLLIERIES TopAY—10,000 IDLE 
EARLIER DUE TO EMBARGO, LOSE EXTRA Pay 
But Report To RELIEVE FUEL SHORTAGE 


Heeding the request of Government au- 
thorities that they work today to help relieve 
the fuel shortage which is still in the critical 
stage, an estimated 35,000 mine workers in 
District 1 reported for work today. 

Producers contacted in a local survey this 
morning stated that the manpower situation 
was normal for Saturday when, ordinarily, 
some of the workers are absent. 

Earlier tn the week there was a supposition 
that those miners who lost a day earlier in 
the week as a result of the embargo placed 
upon coal shipments might not work today. 
The opinion prevailed that these men, not 
having worked five consecutive days leading 
up to today, would sacrifice time and half 
pay today and therefore would not work, 
Union spokesmen, as late as yesterday, pre- 
dicted that the men would work on a straight 
time basis today inasmuch as the loss of a 
day’s work earlier in the week resulted from 
a national emergency which they recognized. 
It is estimated that less than 10,000 men in 
the entire district are sacrificing extra pay 
today because of the earlier interruption in 
work. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of 
February 4, 1945] 

SIxtTy-FIvE THOUSAND MINERS WorK ON Day 
Orr—OVERTIME Pay Is GIVEN UP IN EMER- 
GENcCYy—Di1c 150,000 Tons or CoAL To OFF- 
SET SHORTAGE 


Sixty-five thousand of the State’s 77,200 
anthracite miners dug coal on their normal 
day off yesterday in response to the Gov- 
ernment’s plea to help combat the critical 
fuel shortage. 


PRODUCE 150,000 TONS 


They produced approximately 150,000 tons 
of coal, said Owen E. Williams, regional Solid 
Fuels Administration representative, at 
Wilkes-Barre. 

The news was welcomed here by the Retail 
Coal Dealers’ Association of Philadelphia, 
which said the off-day output would push the 
200 dealers here slightly ahead of their cur- 
rent day-to-day basis of supplies. 

Coupled with the reports from the hard- 
coal belt was somewhat more moderate 
weather than that which created the fuel 
crisis. ; 

RAIN, SNOW FORECAST 


After dipping to a low of 18° at 8 a. m., 
the temperature rose to 30° at 4 p.m. The 
Weather Bureau forecast a high today of 33°, 
with increasing cloudiness. Mixed snow and 
rain, originally predicted for today, may arrive 
tomorrow because a storm is moving up from 
the Gulf States more slowly than was antici- 
pated. 

Effect of the weather on pedestrians was 
shown by a check of hospitals which re- 
ported more than 1,100 persons were treated 
for injuries from falls on icy streets in the 
last 17 days. The snow and ice have been 
continually on the ground for 4 weeks today. 

Thousands of the miners who worked yes- 
terday received only straight time because 
for them it was not a sixth consecutive work- 
day. Their mines were closed for 1 day earlier 
in the week, due to the first rail embargo on 
nonmilitary shipments, 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania on his remarks in ref- 
erence to the coal problem of the East at 
the present time. I am sure that, as soon 
as the situation is such that cars can be 
provided, an ample supply of coal will be 
furnished. 

May I say to the Members of the House 
that they have just heard the remarks of 
a distinguished and able Member of this 
House, and I am sure in the days to come 
the people of northeastern Pennsylvania 
may well be proud of the achievements 
of their new advocate. 

VETERANS’ HONORABLE DISCHARGE 

BUTTON 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the following announcement 
issued this morning by the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations. I 
quote: 


Representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Veterans Administration, following a thor- 
ough study, have decided to retain the pres- 
ent design of the discharge button which is 
given all honorably discharged veterans of 
the present war. 


As some Members of the House are 
aware, there has been some public criti- 
cism of this insignia. It has been said 
that it is not easily recognized, that the 
public does not know for what it stands, 
and that former service men and women, 
who have served their country well, have 
been made the object of embarrassing 
and humiliating remarks. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. D1nce..] had 
something to say on the subject in this 
Chamber less than a week ago. 

As a recently discharged veteran, I can 
attest that the public is not well in- 
formed on the discharge button. How- 
ever, that is less the fault of the emblem 
itself than of the _ public-relations 
branches of our armed services. They, 
and perhaps the Office of War Informa- 
tion, should have made it their business 
long ago to so publicize this button that 
it would be known and honored by every- 
one. 

I have been gratified to learn that re- 
cently a prominent Chicago newspaper, 
the Herald-American, has undertaken 
an aggressive campaign to secure public 
recognition of the veteran’s honorable 
discharge button. The design was fea- 
tured in gold on page 1, with the legend, 
“They have served.” 

This campaign has since been taken up 
by other newspapers in the Hearst chain, 
and the current.issue of Reader’s Digest 
devotes half a page to the same subject. 
If newspapers and magazines generally 








would devote themselves to this worthy 
effort, I am certain that the morale of 
our returning service men and women 
would be greatly enhanced. 

At the same time I would like to sug- 
gest to the Secretary of War his earnest 
consideration of a proposal to permit the 
use of this insignia on service flags. 
Every home and every factory, office, 
store, or place of business from which 
men and women have gone out to serve 
their country is permitted to display the 
familiar blue star on a white and red 
background. If the man or woman is 
killed, the blue star is supplanted by a 
gold star. But if they have served and 
been honorably discharged, there is no 
way of indicating this fact on the serv- 
ice flag. 

I urge the War Department to so 
amend its regulations as to make this 
possible. Now that there is no longer 
any question about the design of the 
emblem and its significance is being 
given such widespread publicity, this ad- 
ditional step would overcome the last 
barrier to its complete acceptance by the 
public. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Grecory (at 
the request of Mr. CHapman), indefinite- 
ly, on account of illness. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 410. An act for the relief of Marino Bello; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 13 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 7, 1945, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
February 7, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 
The Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization will hold an organization 
meeting at 10:30 a. m. on Wednesday, 
February 7, 1945. 
COMMITTEE ON Pusiic LANDS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at 10:30 o’clock 
a. m., Wednesday, February 7, 1945, to 
consider H. R. 1719 and for organiza- 
tion purposes, 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 


owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


170. A letter from the executive director, 
national legislative committee, the Ameri- 
can Legion, transmitting the Proceedings of 
the Twenty-sixth Annual National Conven- 
tion of the American Legion, held at Chi- 
cago, Ill., September 18-20, 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 43); to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation and ordered to be print- 
ed, with illustrations. 

171.'A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
for the relief of Wallace Robertson, Henry 
Bowker, and Edward Parisian, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Claims. 


172. A letter from the Attorney General,- 


transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the law relating to larceny in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

173. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to ex- 
tend the law relating to perjury to the willful 
giving of contradictory statements under 
oath; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

174. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
the report of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for the month of November 1944; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

175. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1945, amounting to $389,000 (H. Doc. No. 44); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

176. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Railroad Retirement Board for the fiecal year 
1945, amounting to $37,250 (H. Doc. No. 45); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

177. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting for the 
consideration of Congress a proposed provi- 
sion pertaining to appropriations of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency for the fiscal years 1944 
and 1945 (H. Doc. No. 46); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

178. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1945, amounting to $6,310,000, and 
a draft of a proposed provision pertaining to 
an appropriation for the Department of State 
(H. Doe. No. 47); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

179. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $291,979,881.04, and a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 48); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

180 A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Of- 
fice of Price Administration in the amount of 
$6,790,000 (H. Doc. No. 49); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

181. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 50); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

182. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
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mental estimates of appropriation amounting 
to $8,707,400, together with a draft of a pro- 
posed provision pertaining to an existing ap- 
propriation, for the Federal Security Agency 
for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 51); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

183. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Na- 
tional Housing Agency for the fiscal year 1945, 
in the amount of $90,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 52); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

184. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Works Agency for the fiscal year 1945, in 
the amount of $23,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 53); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

185. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting suppie- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor in the amount of $13,098,000 for the 
fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 54); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

186. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations in the 
amount of $1,140,500, together with provi- 
sions affecting an existing appropriation, for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 55); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

187. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates of appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, involving decreases amount- 
ing to $135,000, in the form of amendments 
to the Budget for the fiscal year 1946 (H. Doc. 
No. 56); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

188. A communication fronmr the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision in the form of an 
amendment to the Budget for the fiscal year 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 57); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

189. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Department of Commerce for the fiscal year 
1946, in the form of amendments to the 
Budget for said fiscal year, amounting to 
$337,000 (H. Doc. No. 58); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

190. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $14,500 and a draft of a proposed 
provision pertaining to an appropriation, 
both in the form of amendments to the 
Budget for the fiscal year 1946, for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 59); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

191. A‘'communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $405,000 for the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, for 
improvement of existing river and harbor 
works, to remain available until expended 
(H. Doc. No. 60); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

192. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

193. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
judiciary amounting to $387,600, in the form 
of amendments to the Budget for the fiscal 
year 1946 (H. Doc. No. 62); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to,ve printed, 
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194. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the War 
Manpower Commission of the Office for 
Emergency Management for the fiscal year 
1945, amounting to $5,567,400 (H. Doc. No. 
63); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

195. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation in the 
amount of $29,750,000 for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1946, in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget for said 
fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 64); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

196. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting three sup- 
plemental estimates of appropriations, total- 
ing $3,297,000, for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
65); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

197. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental and deficiency estimates of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1945 and prior fiscal 
years for the Department of the Interior in 
the amount of $424,282.89, together with 
drafts of proposed provisions pertaining to 
existing appropriations and proposed author- 
ization for the expenditure of Indian tribal 
funds (H. Doc. No. 66); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

198. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Veterans Administration amounting to $246,- 
775,000 for the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 
67); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 2012. A bill to provide for Federal 
participation in the financing of certain 
aeronautical developments; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R. 2013. A bill to extend for 1 year the 
provisions of an act to promote the defense 
of the United States, approved March 11, 
1941, as amended; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. R. 2014. A bill to amend section 22 (b) 
(4) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 2015. A bill establishing a presump- 
tion of service-connected disability in the 
case of disease or injury existing within 5 
years after discharge from service in the 
armed forces during the present war; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Lezisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. McDCNOUGH: 

H.R. 2016. A bill granting to veterans cer- 
tain benefits and priorities in connection 
with the acquisition by them of surplus prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments, 

H.R. 2017. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
out Payment Act of 1944, granting to veterans 
certain benefits and priorities in connection 
with the acquisition by them of surplus 
property; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 2018. A bill to carry out obligations 
of the United States under article 27 of the 
Geneva Convention relating to compensation 
for certain injuries to interned workers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2019. A bill to make it a criminal 
offense for certain escaped convicts to travel 


from one State to another; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H. R. 2020. A bill to amend title X of the 
Social Security Act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 2021. A bill to affirm the intent of 
the Congress that the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance remain within the control 
of the several States and that the acts of 
July 2, 1890, and October 15, 1914, as 
amended, be not applicable to that business; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H.R, 2022. A bill to aid in preventing in- 
flation, to stabilize rents of commercial prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. R. 2023. A bill to continue Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the United 
States, increase its borrowing power, revise 
the basis of the annual appraisal of its assets, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 2024. A bill providing for classifica- 
tion of clerks in third-class post offices, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2025. A bill to increase allowances for 
clerk hire in post offices of the third-class, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. Con. Res. 27. Concurrent resolution to 
reaffirm the necessity of the Tydings amend- 
ment in our war effort, and creating a con- 
gressional committee to investigate the ne- 
cessity of agricultural deferments; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H. J. Res. 94. Joint resolution relating to 
the marketing of fire-cured and dark air- 
cured tobacco under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate additional and 
adequate funds annually for the maintenance 
and operation of the San Joaquin experi- 
mental range; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 2026. A bill for the relief of the York 

Products, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 2027. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Alexander McLean, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 2028. A bill for the relief of John 
Visnovec, Rose Visnovec, and Helén Visnovec; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H.R. 2029. A bill for the relief of Wesley J. 

Stewart; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


57. By Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico: 
Senate Memorial No. 2 of the seventeenth 
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legislature, State of New Mexico, to the Con. 
gress of the United States of America relating 
to the purchase of Indian-owned lands jn 
Santa Fe and Rio Arriba Counties; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

58. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Work- 
men’s Benefit Fund of America, San Francisco, 
Calif., branch 102, petitioning consideration 
of thir resolution with reference to the re- 
duction of the present age limit of 65 down to 
60 years of age to be eligible to receive the 
old-age pension; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Fespruary 7, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord our God and Father, Thou 
hast been merciful unto us; surely Thou 
wilt hear and bless us when we pray. 
We would bow before the majesty of 
Thy infinity, and in the name of our 
Master we humbly claim our portion 
of that triumphant life which He blesses 
and bestows. Be pleased to accept our 
thanksgiving and interpret our prayer 
according to Thine own wisdom, giving 
us those things which Thou knowest we 
need, rather than those which in error 
we desire. Across the broken waves of 
the sea of life comes the timeless as- 
surance: “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world.” 

Thou who hast been exalted to be an 
example, rooted in the vast relations of 
our being is the conviction that we are 
debtors to our fellow men and must add 
to the moral and spiritual wealth of our 
country. As the tyranny of bigotry is 
hurling it. evil image across the face 
of humanity, enable us to stand square 
up to our obligations and keep clear 
the divine perspective in our conduct 
until the pagan usurpers are fleeing to 
the hills and gullies, falling in the smoke 
of stifling battle. In the memory of 
our hallowed dead, we echo the words 
of our great Commander: “God speed the 
day.” In Thy holy name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. FOGARTY appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that today, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
and following any special orders hereto- 
fore entered, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill (S. 375) to provide for the ef- 
fective administration of certain lend- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government, 
known as the George bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


NOEL COWARD 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice by the press that Noel Coward is 
again expected in this country. Walter 
Winchell says “he is coming on im- 
portant business.” I hope it is not the 
kind of business that will bring more 
slurs upon our fighting men, the kind of 
business that will take additional mil- 
lions of dollars out of this country for 
more of Noel -Coward’s writings on 
“mournful little boys.” 

In my statement to the House on No- 
vember 14, 1944, I suggested that Mr. 
Coward stay out of this country for at 
least the duration of this war. I have 
communicated my sentiments to the De- 
partment of State. However, if Mr. 
Coward does have legitimate business 
that requires his coming to the United 
States, the American consul and the De- 
partment of State should make abso- 
lutely sure of this before granting him a 
temporary visa. 

It is Noel Coward’s duty upon his visit 
to the United States to apologize to the 
widows and children of our fighting men 
and to those “little boys” from Brooklyn, 
Texas, Arizona, and other parts of these 
United States. It is these “little boys” 
who are fighting and dying to save Mr. 
Coward and others like him whose sole 
contribution during this crisis is rather 
questionable literature criticizing our 
fighting boys, as, for example, “I was less 
impressed by some of the mournful little 
Brooklyn boys living there in tears 
amidst the alien corn with nothing worse 
than a bullet wound in the leg or a frac- 
tured arm.” It is these same “mournful 
little boys” who are receiving Congres- 
sional Medals, Medals of Valor, and 
Purple Hearts for their valiant fighting 
in defense of their country and in defense 
of the principles in which they believe, 
while Mr. Coward is traveling around the 
world on “important business.” 
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I sincerely hope Mr. Coward will make 
an apology to the American public for 
his slurs upon our fighting men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a press 
release. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Sons of Italy at Lynn, 
Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
tracts from an address delivered by Col. 
E. W. Garbisch, district engineer of the 
Corps of Engineers in command of the 
New York district, at a meeting of the 
New York Highway Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, at Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from Charles M. Armstrong, of the 
State Education Department of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances, 
and to include in the first an excerpt 
from the Spencer Leader, and in the sec- 
ond a letter from the mayor of the city 
of Brockton, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a short news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of ob- 
servations concerning current problems. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend the remarks I expect to make to- 
day on the independent offices appro- 
priation bill and include certain tables, 
a brief newspaper article, and some ex- 
cerpts from the committee report and 
hearings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp and include an address de- 
livered by me before the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club on security and 
freedom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANDIS and Mr. SHAFER asked 
and were given permission to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 
RECORD OF THE F. B. I. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

i Mr. Steran addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
an editorial from the Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table and the 
conclusion of other special orders here- 
tofore entered I may address the House 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? , 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend the remarks I shall make on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
and include extracts from the hearings 
and the report and some clippings. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


His 
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WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day, February 22, 1945, after the reading 
of the Journal, Washington’s Farewell 
Address may be read by a Member to be 
designated by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
short newspaper article and a radio talk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp and include a press 
statement regarding the reorganization 
of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed, but I hope incorrectly, that the 
American Dental Association has ren- 
dered u report to the advisory committee 
of the Committee on Education provid- 
ing what is known as a numerus 
clausus—religious clause—for entrance 
into the various dental colleges. This 
should be a subject for the deliberations 
and investigations of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities of the House of 
Representatives. The American Dental 
Association has the temerity to seek 
grants in aid from our Government, a 
democracy, in one breath and in the other 
breath seeks to smite our Bill of Rights, 
the very keystone of our democracy, by 
providing for religious tests for entrance 
into dental colleges. That is indeed un- 
American and should be investigated by 
the so-called Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD and include a state- 
ment from the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
approving the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am get- 
ting tired of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CeLtLer] raising the Jewish 
question in the House, and then jump- 
ing on every man who says anything 
about it. 

Why attack the American Dental As- 
sociation? That organization has done 
what it had a right to do. I wonder if 
the gentleman knew that 90 percent of 
the doctors who get on the civil-service 
roll are Jews, and 60 percent of the 
doctors we are compelled to accept in 
our veterans hospitals are Jews. 

Remember that the white gentiles of 
this country have some rights. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 13] 

Anderson, Calif. Geelan May 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gerlach Morrison 
Barden Grant, Ind. Mott 
Bates, Mass. Green O’Toole 
Biemiller Hancock Pfeifer 
Boren Hand Powers 
Bradley, Pa. Harness,Ind. Rains 
Buck’ey Havenner Reed, Ill. 
Chelf Hébert Rees, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. Heidinger Rivers 
Colmer Hess Sasscer 
Curley Holmes, Mass. Satterfield 
De Lacy Izac Sheridan 
Delaney, Jenkins Smith, Va. 

John J. Kelley, Pa. Somers, N. Y. 
Dingell Kilday Thomas, N. J. 
Eaton Kirwan ‘Towe 
Elliott LaFollette White 
Elsaesser Lyle Winter 
Fernandez McGehee 
Gardner McGlinchey 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 369 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1945 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the joint resolution 
(H, J. Res. 85) making an additional ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1945 for 
the census of agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
85, with Mr. Murpuy in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

e CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose last night the joint resolution 
had been read, and it is now under con- 
sideration under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TasBER moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the resolution back to 
the House with the recommendation that the 
resolving clause be stricken out. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here today determining whether we have 
a sense of responsibility to the people 
back home who sent us here, determin- 
ing whether we are going to hire 27,000 
people who ought to be devoting them- 
selves to the war effort but who will be 
gathering statistics and that sort of 
thing, information which is already avail- 
able so far as they are of any value. 
The cost of this item over all will be 
nearly $15,000,000. Last week we passed 
a bill requiring people to work or fight. 
Now we are asked to pass a bill to take 
people out of work which is classed as 
essential industry and put them to work 
at something which we do not need, in- 
volving a waste of Federal funds. Is 
the House going to be false to its re- 
sponsibility? Is it going to say to the 
people back home that we do not ap- 
preciate the responsibility which was en- 
trusted to us in this time of war when 
there are all sorts of labor shortages and 
when there is a demand that we build up 
the armed forces and take people out 
of industrial activities? For my part 
there has never been a clearer proposi- 
tion. There has already been spent, in- 
sofar as we have a report of it, $254,000. 
Perhaps $2,000,000 more has been obli- 
gated—I do not know. We might bet- 
ter pass that up than make a mistake in 
passing this bill which provides nothing 
of real value to the country but wastes 
money and interferes with the manpower 
and production in our country. I hope 
that the House will meet its responsi- 
bility and turn this proposition down 
completely and vote for this motion. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want to say to the 
gentleman I read very carefully the de- 
bate on yesterday, and I do not want 
this moment to pass without paying a 
great tribute to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky., You cannot read a speech like 
that or hear remarks like that and not 
be convinced of what our duty is at this 
hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taper] 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, this question was ex- 
haustively debated yesterday. Every 
phase of it was discussed in debate that 
consumed most of the afternoon. There 
is no necessity for again threshing it 
over this morning. Every business, com- 
mercial, labor, industrial, and agricul- 
tural organization in the country favors 
the bill. There has not been a single 
editorial in any newspaper or other 
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periodical in the country against it. 
There has been no criticism of it by any 
competent national authority. As I said 
yesterday, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
opposition to this bill anywhere in the 
United States except on this floor. 

In view of this situation, may I call 
the attention of the House this morning 
to the fact that we are now waiting to 
take up in the House the first of the an- 
nual supply bills, the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill. We wouid like 
to get through with as much of the gen- 
eral debate today as possible. My good 
friend from Wisconsin (Mr. Keerse] for 
whose aggressive and militant states- 
nanship I have the warmest admiration, 
said frankly on the floor yesterday that 
this bill would be passed; that Members 
on that side understand that enactment 
of the bill is inevitable. That being true, 
I trust the House will bear with me to- 
day if from time to time I move to close 
debate in order to expedite consideration 
to get an early vote, and proceed with 
the consideration of the general appro- 
priation bill now waiting to be called up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Taber) there 
were—ayes 105; noes 131. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Cannon of Missouri 
and Mr. Taper to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
153, noes 177. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man. I offer an amendment, which I send 
to tie Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart ANrEr- 
SEN: On page 1, line 7, after the word “by”, 


striki, out “$6,784,000” and insert “$2,500,- 
000 ” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, if this amendment is adopted, the 
Bureau of the Census will have available 
for the taking of the census the sum of 
$10,145,725. The 1940 census cost $9,- 
671,840. Thus there would be nearly 
$475,000 more under this proposal of 
mine than was expended in 1940. 

I realize that approximately $2,500,000 
has been expended to date and it is be- 
cause of that amount already having 
been used, that many Members think the 
work should be completed. The fact re- 
mains, also, that many of us, myself 
included, feel that this entire proposi- 
tion should be delayed until after the 
war. 

It is evident that the majority now in 
control of the House are bound and de- 
termined to see this bill passed, war or 
no war. Assuming that to be the case, I 
am hopeful that there are a sufficient 
number of members on the majority side 
of the House who will join with the 
minority in accepting a compromise 
which will do the job and yet save mil- 
Lions of dollars to the taxpayers, 
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Yesterday, I brought out that we al- 
ready have much information, concern- 
ing practically every farm in the Nation, 
gathered by the A. A. A. committeemen, 
nearly 110,000 of them, in every county of 
our land. The assembling of this infor- 
mation has been accomplished at a cost 
of a good many millions of dollars. 

Just why should it be necessary for the 
Bureau of the Census to pay enumerators 
an average of $1.02 for each farm sched- 
ule? Why cannot this be done through 
the -A. A. A., for not over 40 cents per 
farm? Asaving of 60 percent in the field 
would mean a saving of practically the 
amount my amendment seeks to cut out 
of this bill, a little over $4,000,000. 

ther savings could be made by the elim- 
ination of irrelevant questions. 

The rural carrier comes to practically 
every farm home in America. Why can- 
not this carrier bring the necessary 
blanks to be filled out to the farmer, 
instead of having this tremendous travel 
duplicated by a huge number of enu- 
merators? The farmer could in his own 
time secure the facts from his own 
records, and is certainly able to do so 
without an enumerator at his elbow. 

Cannot the various A. A. A.’s mail 
these out to the farmers in their coun- 
ties? The addresses of all farmers in 
the county are on file, the county com- 
mittee has much of the information as 
to acreage already for every farm in the 
county. My home A. A. A. committee 
knows exactly what has been produced 
on my farm for a good many years past. 
Why in the name of common sense does 
not the Bureau of the Census use this 
fund of information? 

It would require 2 additional clerks 
in each of the approximate 3,000 county 
committees to do the necessary work in 
mailing out, tabulating, and checking 
the incoming returns from the farmers. 
These 6.000 clerks could do the work far 
more efficiently than could the 28,000 
enumerators, and can send in the re- 
turns to national headquarters without 
a host of supervisors and State set-ups 
being required. ‘ 

I know there would be a few farmers 
who would not report immediately, but 
in these isolated cases the local town- 
ship committeeman could drive over to 
this neighbor of his and secure the nec- 
essary information. 

A year azo I protested in this House 
as to the wasteful methods used and 
still being used, in the payment of the 
so-called dairy feed subsidy allowances. 
Rather than allow my local creamery to 
add the few cents per pound of butterfat 
to my cream check each month, and then 
have that creamery reimbursed by the 
Government, individual payments are 
calculated, individual checks are made 
out, thousands of tons of paper and 
hundreds of thousands of hours of man- 
power are wasted every month. 

Members of this House, I offer this 
amendment in all sincerity. We can 
save manpower, we can save millions of 
dollars, and yet secure an accurate farm 
census. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the preliminary statement 
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made this morning, I now move to close 
debate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman from Missouri will not do 
that. I was recognized on this bill last 
night. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. My motion 
applies only to the pending amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
supposed to have debate on both sides 
of the question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I heard the gentleman’s statement and 
my understanding is that he said he 
would make that motion on any amend- 
ment that was a frivolous emendment. 
Mey I ask the distinguished chairman 
if he regards as frivolous an amendment 
which goes directly to the bill and merely 
proposes a change in the amount, but a 
very substantial change, approximating 
$4,000 000? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I have not 
intimated at any time that the amend- 
ment is frivolous. I consider it a per- 
fecting amendment and a well-consid- 
ered amendment. My only purpose in 
making the motion is to expedite consid- 
eration. As I explained in the beginning, 
we have another bill ahead of us which 
we hope to take up today. Does the gen- 
tleman desire 5 additional minutes? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not on 
this amendment alone; no. 
Mr. CANNON of Missouri. No one on 


this side desires to debate the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With, I 
trust, the concurrence of both sides of 
the House, Mr. Chairman, I move to close 
debate on the pending amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
Opposition to the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's 
motion is not debatable. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then we will have to 
vote it down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri |Mr. CANNON] to close de- 
bate on the pending amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to talk to the 
opponents of this measure for just a mo- 

ent. I think you are making a serious 
mistake, and I am going to tell you why. 

I am on the Committee on the Census. 
As I said, I was cn that committee when 
the first agricultural census was taken. 
It is more important today than it has 
ever been in the history of this country. 
Since 1935 farm life in America has 
changed more than it had in 50 years 
prior to that time. Since 1935 we 
have built more than 450,000 miles of 
rural power lines and have electrified 
more than a million farm homes. 

In 1935 I put the statistics in the Rec- 
oRrD to show that only one farm home out 
of 10 in America was electrified, whereas 
9 out of 10 in Germany, Japan, France, 
Italy, and the Scandinavian countries 
had electricity at that time, and that 
Holland and Switzerland had their farms 
practically 100 percent electrified. 
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The farmers want this information. 
The farmers in your districts are inter- 
ested in this information because when 
this war is over we expect to spend 
$1,000,000,000 electrifying the farm 
homes that do not now enjoy the use of 
electricity. The ones who do not have 
electricity are anxious to get it. 

The idea that you can have the rural 
letter carriers get this information is 
most ridiculous. How long do you think 
it would take the rural carrier to make 
his rounds if he had to take one of these 
questionnaires and submit it to every- 
body on his route? 

I hope you will not make a partisan 
issue of this matter. Electricity is non- 
partisan. It serves them all alike. It is 
the greatest servant mankind has ever 
known and the only one the man or 
woman of ordinary means can afford. 
We want to see it supplied to every 
farm home in America at rates the farm- 
ers can afford to pay. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. We like to follow the 
gentleman, we just love him, but we 
cannot go along with everything he has. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that 58 percent 
of the farm homes in Michigan are 
without electricity today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But our farmers can 
read and write. 

Mr. RANKIN. If your farmers can 
read in the dark, what could they do if 
they had lights? 

I notice, with all deference, that the 
very men who have spoken the loudest 
against this proposed legislation voted 
in 1938 against my amendment to pro- 
vide the first $100,000,000 to electrify the 
farm homes in your States and mine. 
I hope you will not vote against this 
measure, but will let it go through, in 
order that we may acquire this infor- 
mation for every congressional district 
in the United States, because it is vital 
and it is necessary; and the amount ex- 
pended will be well spent, in view of the 
fact that we expect, when this war is 
over, to spend at least $1,000,000,000 
electrifying the rest of the farm homes 
of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a vote on the pending 
amendment. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, has all 
time expired on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
closed debate on the pending amend- 
ment and it must necessarily be put to 
a vote. 

Mr.H. CARL ANDERSEN. The Chair 
permitted the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi to interrupt at that point, and it 
seems to me the gentleman from Ne- 
braska should have the same right. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
made no motion. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. RICH. Is it right that after one 
Member has an opportunity to speak 5 
minutes on that side on the pending 
motion and then the Chairman recog- 
nizes the chairman of the committee to 
ask for a vote on the amendment—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not stating a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, all debate on this amendment has 
been closed. They can offer amend- 
ments, but they-cannot debate them. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair un- 
derstands, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has offered a new motion, an 


gentleman 


amendment to the amendment. Is that 
right? 

Mr. RICH. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I have not 


heard the amendment reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ricu to the 
amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN; 
Strike out “$2,500,000” and insert “$1.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, this coun- 
try is at war and if the Members of 
Congress do not know it, they will know 
it pretty soon. It will not only be a 
war against Germany and Japan but 
there will be a war in this country of 
ours to get rid of the New Deal, and 
get rid of it very quickly. We want a 
square deal—one that will keep America 
safe. I want to say here that I resent 
the work of this Committee today in 
trying to stifle the Members of the House 
in the discussion of this bill. In my 
judgment it is a ridiculous bill to bring 
before the. House of Representatives at 
this time. In my business orin any other 
sound sensible business back home we 
have things to do while we are in this 
war, and we do the essential things, we 
do the necessary things, we do the things 
that are important and vital to the win- 
ning of this war and in the production 
of goods and material to that end. But 
here in Congress where we are supposed 
to set the example, you come in here 
with a ridiculous bill such as this and 
ask the people of this country today to 
take a census, when you have all the 
facts which this census will bring to 
light at the present time in the Agri- 
culture Department. All the facts are 
available at the present time, and if the 
Members of Congress do not know those 
facts, they should know them because 
they are available. Now, I-do not want 
to chastise the Congress, but I am ab- 
solutely disgusted with the proceedings 
of yesterday and today on this little’ bill 
providing for, what someone said yes- 
terday, was a mere $15,000,000. I want 
to tell you that back home where I come 
from 10 pennies make a dime and 10 
dimes make a dollar. You have this 
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country so involved in national debt that 

the country is going to be ruined, This 

national debt did not all come about 

because of the war. You started in 1933 

with a per capita debt of $155.93. Be. 

fore the war started the per capita debt 

was $325.66, after you started to spend, 

spend, spend, and elect, elect, elect. 

Now you have raised the debt to $1,486 

per person in the United States. That 
is a serious situation. Yet you come in 
today and say $15,000,000 is a little item, 
You are going to wreck this Nation if 
you do not turn the tables and get down 
to brass tacks and common sense. It is 
serious. You can call yourselves a 
Democratic Administration or New Deal 
or whatever you want to, but unless you 
use some common sense it is going to 
wreck the Nation. I am a Republican 
and glad of it. But if my party caine in 
with a bill such as this, at this time 
while at war, I would tell them to take 
a back seat. I would not vote for it. 
I absolutely would not do it. I cannot 
see for the life of me why you have to 
force this down the throats of the men 
here in Congress. If this joint resolu- 
tion becomes law, it will be evidence of 
the complete loss of every scintilla of 
good common sense in the expenditure 
of Government funds, which already 
represent a huge burden on the taxpay- 
ers of the country. The taxes that you 
have imposed on the people of this coun- 
try are going to wreck this Nation. Per- 
haps the New Deal Members want to 
vote on this but I can sense that they 
are forced to vote for it. You are going 
to vote on it but you are going to be 
held responsible. If you think that the 
C. I. O. and the P. A. C. are going to 
pull you through, wait until the people 
wake up. When the people of America 
find that they have reached the limit of 
taxation, the limit of burdensome laws, 
the limit of reports, and the limits on 
census. I look for an awakening of the 
responsibilities of the American people in 
order that they save themselves from a 
financial wreck and from the ills of the 
laws passed by the New Deal. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped that the political and New 
Deal hysteria which seemed to be pres- 
ent on my left yesterday would subside 
overnight. This is not a political ques- 
tion and Iam sorry to see politics brought 
into a question that vitally affects the 
farmers of America. 

Mr, TABER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FLANNAGAN. I do not yield. I 
only have 5 minutes. I'Say it is not a po- 
litical question. 

Mr. TABER. Why do you bring it in? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. This law was en- 
acted by a Republican Congress back in 
1924. I think that Congress acted wise- 
ly. We might just as well be honest with 
one another and face the facts. Under 
Republican administrations in 1925 and 
1930 the personnel was more or less se- 
lected from among Republicans, just as 
the postmasters were selected. Under 
the Democratic administrations in 1935 
and 1240 the majority of the personnel 
was selected from Democrats. We all 
realize this. Then why can we not take 
a common-sense view?’ We have talked 
about everything except the necessity for 
this farm survey. It is necessary. If it 
was necessary in 1925, 1930, 1935, and 
1940, it is certainly necessary now; even 


more so, because we will need this data- 


in working out post-war agriculture. 
Post-war agriculture will be one of the 
most difficult problems this Congress or 
any other Congress ever tackled and we 
should have all the information possible 
to obtain, to guide us in correctly solving 
the problem. 

Another thing, it is attempted to drag 
a red herring across the trail by saying 
we are interfering with manpower. You 
know and I know that under the provi- 
sions of the law everyone who engages in 
the census work will have to be cleared by 
the United States Employment Service. 
The determination will be made by that 
service as to whether or not the applicant 
is necessary to the war effort. If the ap- 
plicant is found necessary to some other 
branch of the war effort a clearance slip 
will not be issued. You know and I know 
as a practical proposition, the personnel 
that has been selected has come from 
among schoo] teachers, from the aged 
and from those whom the United States 
Employment Service has certified are not 
necessary te the war effort, 

I appeal to you in the name of the 
farmers, and they are back of this legis- 
lation; I appeal to you in the name of the 
farm leaders and they are back of this 
legislation; I appeal to you in the name 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, and our 
old colleague, Marvin Jones, War Food 
Administrator, who are also behind this 
bill to enact this law, and give those in 
charge of agriculture the necessary data. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania |[Mr. Ricu] to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN) there were—ayes 90, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
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just to put im the Recorp at this point 
that I could not help but notice the fact 
that not a single Democrat in this House 
saw fit to support my amendment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if I felt for » moment 
that I would not be ruled out I would 
propose an amendment today to take 
this money being appropriated for the 
agricultural census and use it to relieve 
some of the hard-pressed farmers and 
city dwellers in up-State New York from 
the snow and cold. There is an emer- 
gency up there. People are suffering 
from lack of fuel; the farmers are suffer- 
ing from lack of ability to dig them- 
selves out of their barnyards; yet here 
today we are quibbling over $15,000,000 
for an agricultural census, which money 
will not be spent until the snow is all 
melted. I hate to think of the floods 
that will swell the rivers of New York 
and Pennsylvania and ruin so much fer- 
tile land and so many good people. I 
think it is a crime that we do not apply 
our energies to approving a relief pro- 
gram for those hard-pressed people in 
the Northeastern States, because they 
need help and need it badly. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Does not the gentle- 
man believe that this army of workers 
should have the benefit of the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Relief Act? He will recall 
that the conscript labor bill which the 
gentleman and I opposed last week, con- 
tained such a provision? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I an- 
swer the gentleman by saying that it is a 
tragedy such a bill is proposed now when 
all over the farming country in up-State 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land there is definite lack of farm help 
and they are not able even to carry on 
the process of dairying. I suppose some 
Member will rise and say that one does 
not plant crops in February, March, and 
April. My answer to that is that dairy- 
ing is an all-year-round industry. How 
if we take men off the farm to partici- 
pate in this agricultural census are they 
going to tend cows, feed the stock, and get 
milk to market? How are they going t 
make up that lost time and energy pro- 
ducing fogd for victory? 

For the life of me I cannot see the 
necessity of such an asinine proposal, 
particularly in view of the fact that they 
are so short of men to work on the farms 
to say nothing of having enough to take 
an agricultural census. I for one want 
to go on record as being strongly opposed 
to the passage of such a resolution at 
this time. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Is not this bill a good bit 
like the New Deal and the cows the gen- 
tleman is talking about? They are milk- 
ing somebody all the time? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Let me 
state to the gentleman that I received a 
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letter from a farmer in my district the 
other day in which he said: “How in 
God’s name am I going to be able to pre- 
pare this agricultural census data with 
one hand and milk a cow with the 
other?” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman has 
heard about this 60,000,000 job program. 
Maybe this is not waiting until the war 
is over to get these jobs going. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not as much concerned in this matter 
with where we are going to get the money 
te conduct this census, as to where we 
are going to get the people to work on it. 
I asked that question on the floor yes- 
terday, where are we going to get the 
people to do this work, and I was re- 
fused an intelligent answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Most of 
them are working already. A great 
many of them are at work now. The 
question is, Will we pay them for the 
work they have already done? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Get a 
few of them up there where I come from 
to work on the farms so that they can 
produce milk, so that they can produce 
food for victory. They will do more to 
aid the war effort by developing cal- 
luses on their hands from manual labor 
than by pushing a pencil. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Will this increase the 
number in General Patton’s army? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Idonot 
think so. 

Something will have to be done in or- 
der to get adequate farm labor. I am 
against the pending resolution. I want 
to have this money appropriated for 
other than worth-while projects, and I 
want to see concern on the part of 
Washington for my snowbound and fuel- 
less district. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that all debate on the pend- 
ing resolution and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. TABER) there 
were—ayes 128, noes 90. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair ap- 
pointed Mr. Taper and Mr. Cannon of 
Missouri to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes i161, 
noes 117. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys of Ohio: 
After line 7, insert the following: 

“No one shall be exempted or deferred un- 
der the Selective Service Act, or relieved from 
the assignment to essential industry or to 
agriculture under any law of Congress, by 
reason of being employed in preparing for, 
taking, compiling, or publishing the Quin- 
quennial Census of Agriculture in the United 
States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 89, noes 144. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. . 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Murpuy, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 85) making 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1945 for the census of agriculture, 
pursuant to House Resolution 120, re- 
ported the same back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] opposed to 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. TABER. I am opposed to the 
joint resolution, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TaBeR moves that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropriations 
with instructions to report the same back 
forthwith with the following amendment: 
After line 7 insert: 

“No one shall be exempted or deferred 
under the Selective Service Act, or relieved 
from the assignment to essential industry 
or to agriculture under any law of Congress, 
by reason of being employed in preparing 
for, taking, compiling, or publishing the 


quinquennial census of agriculture in the 
Uni-:ed States.” 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to submit a point of or- 
der against the motion. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the point 
of order comes too late. On the motion 
of the gentleman from Missouri, the pre- 
vious question has been ordered. This is 
not a general appropriation bill. It is 
simply a joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], desire to be 
heard? 


Mr. CANNNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, the motion is not germane to 
the joint resolution anu is, therefore, 
not in order. It introduces matter 
which is entirely foreign to the joint 
resolution pending before the House. 

The SPEAKER. . The Chair must hold 
that this is not a general appropriation 
bill and the limitation does not apply. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that it 
is not germane to the joint resolution. 
It introduces a subject entirely foreign 
to the purpose of the joint resolution 
itself, 

The SPEAKER. Permit the Chair to 
ask the gentleman. Does this joint reso- 
lution make appropriation for the hiring 
of people? 

Mr. TABER. It does. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
think it does. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, may I be 
permitted to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to :nquire whether or not this limi- 
tation, which would be in force if the 
motion to recommit were adopted, would 
be applicable to the funds already appro- 
priated in previous appropriation bills, 
or only to those carried in the pending 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. This limitation would 
go to funds under this resolution. 

Mr. TARVER. Therefore, the funds 
appropriated in previous appropriation 
bills would not be affected thereby? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would not 
think so. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

The question is on the motion to re- 
commit, and the previous question has 
been ordered. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 179, nays 193, not voting 59, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 14] 


YEAS—179 

Adams Canfield Fisher 
Allen, Il, Carlson Fuller 
Andersen, Case, N. J. Fulton 

H. Carl Case, S. Dak. Gamble 
Andresen, Chenoweth Gavin 

August H. Chiperfield Gearhart 
Andrews, N. Y, Church Gerlach 
Angell Clason Gifford 
Arends Clevenger Gillespie 
Arnold Cochran Gillette 
Auchincloss Cole, Kans, Gillie 
Barrett, Wyo. Cole, Mo. Goodwin 
Barry Corbett Graham 
Beall Crawford Griffiths 
Bender Cunningham Gross 
Bennet, N.Y. Curtis Gwinn, N. Y. 
Bennett,Mo. Delaney, Gwynne, Iowa 
Bishop James J, Hagen 
Blackney Dirksen Hale 
Bolton Dolliver Hall, 
Bradley, Mich. Dondero Edwin Arthur 
Brehm Dworshak Hall, 
Brown, Ohio Ellis Leonard W, 
Brumbaugh Ellsworth Halleck . 
Buck Elsaesser Hancock 
Buffett Elston Hartley 
Butler Engel, Mich. Henry 
Byrnes, Wis. Fellows Herter 
Campbell Fenton Heselton 
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Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes, Wash, 


Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jones 
Jonkman 

Judd 

Kean 


Luce 
McConnell 
McCowen 


Abernethy 
Allen, La, 
Anderson, 

N. Mex. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Baldwin, Md, 
Barrett, Pa. 
Bates, Ky. 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Bryson 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Camp 
Cannon, Fla. 
Canrton, Mo. 
Carnahan 
Celler 
Chapman 
Clark 
Clements 
Coffee 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Courtney 
Cravens 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
Dickstein 
Domengeaux 
Doughton, N.C. 
Douglas, Calif, 
Douglas, Ill. 
Doyle 
Drewry 
Durham 
Earthman 
Eberharter 
Engle, Calif. 
Ervin 
Fallon 
Feighan 
Flannagan 


Fl 
Fogarty 
Folger 
Forand 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gibson 
Gordon 
Gorski 
Gossett 
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McDonough Schwabe, Okla 
McGregor Scrivner : 
McMillen, Til. Shafer 
Martin Iowa Sharp 
Martin, Mass. Short 
Mason Simpson, Il 
Merrow pson, 
Michener Smith, Main 
Miller, Nebr. Smith, Ohio 
Mundt th, Wis. 
Murray, Wis. Springer 
O’Hara Stefan 
O’Konski Stevenson 
O'Neal 
Phillips Sumner, Il) 
Pittenger Ss 
Ploeser Taber 
Plumley Talie 
Poage Taylor 
Ramey Tibbott 
Rayfiel Vorys, Ohio 
Reece, Tenn Vursell 
Reed, Ill. Wadsworth 
Reed, N. Y. Walter 
Rich Weichel 
Rizley elch 
Robertson, Wigglesworth 

N. Dak. ilson 
Robsion, Ky. Wolcott 
Rockwell Wolfenden, Pa. 
Rodgers, Pa. Wolverton, N. J, 
Rogers, Mass. Woodruff, Mich, 
Schwabe, Mo. 

NAYS—193 
Granahan Patrick 
Granger Patterson 
Grant, Ala. Peterson, Fla, 
Green Peterson, Ga. 
Gregory Pickett 
Hare Powell 
Harless, Ariz, Price, Fla 
Harris Price, Ill, 
Hart Priest 
Hays Quinn, N.Y 
Healy Rabaut 
Hedrick Rabin 
Heffernan Rains 
Hendricks Ramspeck 
Hobbs Randolph 
Holifield Renkin 
Hook Resa 
Huber Richards 
Jackson Riley 
Jarman Robertson, Va 
Johnson, Robinson, Utah 

Luther A Roe, Md. 
Johnson, Roe, N. Y. 

Lyndon B , Fla. 
Johnson, Okla. Rogers, N. Y. 

ee Rooney 
Kefauver Rowan 
Keogh Russell 
Kerr Ryter 
King Sabath 
Kirwan Sadowski 
Kopplemann Savage 
Lane Sheppard 
Lanham Sikes 
Larcade Slaughter 
Lea Snyder 
Lesinski Sparkman 
Link Spence 
Ludlow Starkey 

ynch Stewart 
McCormack Stigler 
McGehee Sullivan 
McKenzie Sumners, Tex. 
McMillan, 8.C. Tarver 
Mahon Thom 
Maloney Thomas, Tex. 
Manasco Thomason 
Mansfield, Tolan 

Mont. Torrens 
Mansfield, Tex. Traynor 
Marcantonio Trimble 
Miller, Calif. Vinson 
Mills Voorhis, Calif. 
Monroney Wasielewski - 
Morgan Weaver 
Murdock West 
Murphy Whitten 
Murray, Tenn. Whittington 
Neely Wickersham 
Norrell Winstead 
Norton Wood 
O’Brien, TIl. Woodhouse 
O’Brien, Mich. Woodrum, Va. 
Outland Worley 
Pace Zimmerman 
Patman 
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NOT VOTING—59 


Anderson, Calif, Fernandez May 

Bailey Gardner Morrison 

Baldwin, N.Y. Geelan Mott 

Barden Grant, Ind. O'Toole 

Bates, Mass. Hand Pfeifer 

Biemiller Harness, Ind. Philbin 

Boren Havenner 

Buckley Hébert Rees, Kans. 

Chelf Heidinger Rivers 

Cole, N. Y. Hess s 

Colmer Hoch Satterfield 

Cox Holmes, Mass. Sheridan 

Crosser “Izac Smith, Va 

Curley Jenkins Somers, N. Y. 

De Lacy Kelley. Pa Talbot 

Delaney, Kilday Thomas, N. J. 
John J. LaFollette Towe 

Dingell Lyle Weiss 

Eaton McGlinchey White 

Elliott Madden Winter 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Chelf against. 

Mr. Grant of Indiana for, with Mr. Izac 
against. 

Mr. Hess for, with Mr. Fernandez against. 

Mr. Cole of New York for, with Mr. O’Toole 
against. 

Mr. Harness of Indiana for, 
Madden against, 

Mr. Holmes of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Buckley against. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Morrison against. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. John J. 
Delaney against. 

Mr. Talbot for, with Mr. Hoch against. 

Mr. Winter for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 


General pairs: 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr, Somers of New York with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bald- 
win of New York. 

Mr. De Lacy with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Heidinger. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Mott. 


with Mr. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 198, nays 171, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 61, as follows: 


[Roll No, 15] 
YEAS—198 

Abernethy Byrne, N. Y. Douglas, Ill. 
Allen, La. Camp Doyle 
Anderson, Cannon, Fia. Drewry 

N. Mex. Cannon, Mo. Durham 
Andrews, Ala. Carnahan Earthman 
Bailey Celler Eberharter 
Baldwin, Md. Chapman Engle, Calif. 
Barrett, Pa. Clark Ervin 
Bates, Ky. Clements Fallon 
Beckworth Coffee Feighan 
Bell Combs Fisher 
Bland Cooley Plannagan 
Bloom Cooper Flood 
Bonner Courtney Folger 
Boykin Cravens Forand 
Bradley, Pa. D’Alesandro Gallagher 
Brooks Daughton, Va. Gathings 
Brown, Ga. Davis Gibson 
Bryson Dawson Gordon 
Bulwinkle Dickstein Gorski 
Bunker Domengeaux Gossett 
Burch Doughton, N. C. Granahan 
Burgin Douglas, Calif. Granger 





Grant, Ala. 
Green 


Hare 
Hariess, Ariz. 
Harris 
Hart 
Hays 
Healy 
Hedrick 
Heffernan 
Hendricks 
Hobbs 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Johnson, 
Luther A. 
Johnson, 
Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Kee 
Kefauver 
Keogh 
Ken 
King 
Kirwan 
Knutson 
Koppiemann 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Lea 
Lesinski 
Link 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McGehee 
McKenzie 
McMillan, 8S. C. 
Mahon 
Maloney 


Adams 
Allen, Tl. 
Andersen, 

H. Carl 
Andresen. 

August H. 
Andrews, N. Y. 
Angell 
Arends 
Auchincloss 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Beall 
Bender 
Bennet. N. ¥. 
Bennett, Mo. 
Bishop 
Blackney 
Bolton 
Bradley, Mich. 
Brehm 
Brown. Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Buck 
Buffett 
But'er 
Byrnes. Wis. 
Campbell 
Canfield 


Case, S. Dak. 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Cole, Kans. 
Cole, Mo, 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Dondero 
Dworshak 
Ellis 
Ellsworth 
Elsaesser 
Elston 
Engel, Mich. 
Fellows 
Fenton 


Manasco Rogers, Fila. 
Mansfield, Rogers, N. Y. 
Mont. 
Mansfield, Tex. Rowan 
Marcantonio Russell 
Miller, Calif. Ryter 
8 Sabath 
Monroney Sadowski 
Savage 
Murdock Sheppard 
Murphy Sikes 
Murray,Tenn, Slaughter 
Neely Snyder 
Norrell Sparkman 
Norton Spence 
O'Brien, Tl. Starkey 
O’Brien, Mich. Stewart 
Outland Stigler 
Pace Sullivan 
Patman Sumners, Tex. 
Patrick Tarver 
Patterson Thom 
Peterson, Fla. Thomas, Tex 
Peterson,Ga. Thomason 
Philbin Tolan 
Pickett Torrens 
Poage Traynor 
Powell Trimble 
Price, Fla. Vinson 
Price, Il. Voorhis, Calif. 
Priest Wasielewski 
Quinn, N. Y. Weaver 
Rabaut West 
Rabin Whitten 
Rains Whittington 
Ramepeck Wickersham 
Rando!ph Winstead 
Rankin Wolverton, N. J. 
Resa Wood 
Richards Woodhouse 
Riley Woodrum, Va. 
Robertson, Va. Worley 
Robinson, Utah Zimmerman 
Roe. Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
NAYS—171 
Fuller Lewis 
Pulton Luce 
Gamble McConnell 
Gavin McCowen 
Gearhart McDonough 
Gerlach McGregor 
Giffora McMillen, Ii. 
Gillespie Martin, Iowa 
Gilletie Martin, Mass. 
Gillie Mason 
Goodwin Merrow 
Graham Michener 
Griffiths Miller. Nebr. 
Gross Mundt 
Gwinn. N. Y. Murray, Wis. 
Gwynne, Iowa - O'Hara 
Hagen O’Konski 
Hale O'Neal 
Hall, Phillips 
Edwin Arthur Pittenger 
Hall, Ploeser 
Leonard W. Plumley 
Halleck Ramey 
Hancock Rayfiel 
Hartley Reece, Tenn. 
Henry Reed, Il. 
Herter Reed, N. Y. 
Heselton Rich 
Hill Rizley 
Hinshaw Robertson, 
Hoeven N. Dak. 
Hoffman Robsion, Ky. 
Holmes, Wash. Rockwell 
Hope Rodgers, Pa. 
Howell Rogers. Mass. 
Hull Schwabe, Mo. 
Jennings Schwabe, Okia. 
Jensen Scrivner 
Johnson, Calif. Shafer 
Johnson, Ill. Sharp 
Johnson,Ind. Short 
Jones Simpson, Ill. 
Jonkman Simpson, Pa. 
Judd Smith, Maine 
Kean Smith, Ohio 
Kearney Smith, Wis. 
Keefe Springer 
Kelly, Ml. Stefan 
Kilburn Stevenson 
Kinzer Stockman 
Kunkel Sumner, Il. 
Landis Sundstrom 
LeCompte Taber 
LeFevre Talle 
Lemke Taylor 
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-Tibbott Walter Wilson 
Vorys, Ohio Weichel Wolcott 
Vursell Welch Wolfenden, Pa. 
Wadsworth Wigglesworth Woodruff, Mich. 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 

Chenoweth 
NOT VOTING—61 
Anderson, Calif. Fernandez Madden 
Arnold Fogarty May 
Baldwin, N. Y. Gardner Morrison 
Barden Geelan Mott 
Bates, Mass, Grant, Ind. O'Toole 
Biemiller Hand Pfeifer 
Boren Harness, Ind. Powers 
Buckley Havenner Rees, Kans 
Chelf Hébert Rivers 
Cole.N Y. Heidinger Sasscer 
Colmer Hess Satterfield 
Cox Hoch Sheridan 
Crawford Holmes, Mass. Smith, Va. 
Crosser Horan Somers, N. Y. 
Curley Izac Talbot 
De Lacy Jenkins Thomas, N. J. 
Delaney, Kelley. Pa. Towe 
John J. Kilday Weiss 

Dingell LaFollette White 
Eaton Lyle Winter 
Elliott McGlinchey 


S> the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs. 

On this vote: 


Mr. Fernandez for, with Mr. 
against. 

Mr. Chelf for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Izac for, with Mr. Grant of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. O’Toole for, with Mr. Cole of New York 
against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Harness against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Holmes of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Thomas of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr. John J. Delaney for, with Mr. Rees of 
Kansas against. 

Mr. Hoch for, with Mr. Talbot against. 

Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Winter against. 

Mr. Eomers of New York for, with Mr. Hess 
against. 


Chenoweth 


General pairs: 

Mr. Gardner with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Kilday with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Curley with Mr. Towe. 

Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bald- 
win of New York. 

Mr. De Lacy with Mr. Hand. 

Mr. Sheridan with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Biemiller with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. Weiss with Mr. Heidinger. 

Mr. May with Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr. Mott. 

Mr. Crosser with Mr. Horan, 


Mr. NorrELt changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
New Mexico, Mr. FERNANDEZ. Were he 
present he would vote “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
events will prove that the Democratic 
leadership in the House out-smarted 
themselves when they censored all debate 
on this bill a little while ago and pre- 
vented my explaining my amendment to 
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the agricultural census bill, This amend- 
ment merely provided that no one should 
be exempted or deferred under the se- 
lective-service laws or from assignment 
to essential war work or agricultural 
work under any laws of Congress by rea- 
son of being employed in the agricultural 
census. The same amendment was used 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] in his motion to recommit. If the 
majority had not arbitrarily shut off de- 
bate, they would have learned what this 
amendment provided, and it is incon- 
ceivable that it would have been defeated. 
Even under the steam-roller tactics 
which were used, this provision was only 
kept out of the bill on motion to recom- 
mit by a straight Democratic majority 
of 15 votes. The result is that 194 Demo- 
crats have said by their record votes that 
they felt this agricultural census was 
more important than fighting or than 
working in essential war work. 

Of course, we know that these jobs 
are intended mainly for broken-down po- 
litical hacks, but this vote making the job 
an impregnable pill box against war work 
may change things. The United States 
Employment Service may well say that 
the majority of this House considered 
this census as a war measure by insist- 
ing upon its passage at this time, and 
that by their vote on my amendment 
they classed this census as even more 
essential than the draft or work in war 
industries or in agriculture itself. Draft 
boards, looking at this vote, may say to 
the able-bodied young farmer who has 
secured an appointment as an enumer- 
ator: “Go ahead and count cows and 
hogs. You need not fight. You need not 
farm. You need not help make muni- 
tions. It is true that the Government 
already knows how many cows and hogs 
there are around here; it is outrageous to 
keep you out of the war or war work for 
the purpose of recounting them, but a 
majority in Congress has spoken, and 
we have no choice.” 

If the Democratic majority had per- 
mitted themselves the chance to find out 
what was involved in this amendment, 
at least enough of them to have changed 
the result would have voted for my 
amendment to show the intent of Con- 
gress that working and fighting in the 
war effort was more essential than tak- 
ing this census. The defeat of my 
amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole without discussion or debate re- 
sulted in bringing it up in the motion or 
recommit without explanation or discus- 
sion, and the blind followers of their 
party machine now find themselves on 
record for hog recounting as more impor- 
tant than hog raising, for cow recount- 
ing as more important than making mu- 
nitions, for sheep recounting as more 
important than fighting Japs and Ger- 
mans. The only explanation of those 
who voted against this amendment will 
be “We didn’t know what we were do- 
ing,” and the reason they did not know 
was because they voted to keep them- 
selves from knowing by arbitrarily shut- 
ting off debate. All of which shows that 
parliamentary censorship, like other 
forms of political censorship, sometimes 
hurts those who might have listened as 

“Wer: «. jose who might have talked. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TAyYLor] be per- 
mitted to revise and extend his remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the sentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 338) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 to 
17 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to encourage 
the growing of war crops by protecting 
the allotments of producers of cotton and 
wheat. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has been 
informed by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN] that this bill will 
not take muci. time and on that under- 
standing has recognized him to ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. If that should 
prove not to be the case, the Chair will 
ask the gentleman from Virginia to 
withdraw his request. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia‘ 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, has the bill been 
reported? 

Mr. SPEAKER. The Chair under- 
stands the bill has been reported with 
amendments. The Chair is recognizing 
the gentleman irom Virginia on the 
theory that this bill is going to take very 
little time, as was stated by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I just want. to ask the 
gentleman if it is not very important 
that this bill be passed at once in order 
to further the war food production ef- 
fort inasmuch as many farmers are 
awaiting the passage of this bill in order 
to determine whether they will put in 
war crops. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is true. 

That is the reason the bill was rushed 
through the Senate and that is the 
reason I am anxious to get it through 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the Senate 
without a dissenting vote. After a full 
and complete hearing, it was unanimous- 
ly reported by the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

The provisions of the bill are simple 
and easily understood. Under the pres- 
ent law if wheat, cotton, and peanut farm 
allotments are not used for 3 years, they 
are lost. Many wheat and cotton farm- 
ers at the request of the War Food Ad- 
ministrator have diverted their acreages 
to vital war crops. Then, too, many 
cotton, wheat, and peanut growers have 
been called to the service and hence are 
unable to plant. The bill simply pre- 
serves the rights of these farmers during 
the emergency. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
familiar with the farm program, let me 
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go into the matter a little more in de. 
tail. 

Under the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1938, farm acreage allot- 
ments were established based: upon the 
past production history of each individual] 
farm. With respect to wheat and cotton 
the act provides that if a farmer fails 
to plant such crops for a period of 3 
years in succession, he thereby loses his 
farm acreage allotment. Having lost his 
farm acreage allotment by failure to pro- 
duce for 3 succeeding. years, the only 
way the farmer can get back into the 
production of wheat and cotton is to 
come in as a new grower, which means 
that his farm acreage allotment woulc 
be greatly reduced. In the case of cot- 
ton only 2 percent of the State acreage 
allotment is apportioned to new growers, 
and in the case of wheat only 3 percent 
of the county allotment is apportioned to 
new growers. This means, of course, 
that a farmer who loses farm acreage 
allotment, and later desires to come back 
under the farm program, comes back 
with his farm acreage allotment greatly 
reduced. 

During the past 2 years many growers 
of wheat and cotton, at the request of 
the War Food Administrator, have used 
their entire acreages previously planted 
to wheat and cotton for the production 
of vital war crops. While most of these 
farmers desire to continue to cooperate 
in the war food program, they hesitate 
to go along further, knowing that if they 
do they will lose their old farm-acreage 
allotments, and after the emergency, in 
order to reestablish their farm-acreage 
allotments they will have to come back 
under the farm program as new growers. 
This means that their patriotic response 
to the request of the War Food Adminis- 
trator would be penalized by a reduction 
of their farm acreage allotments. It is 
simply asking too much of the cotton and 
wheat growers to go along further with 
the War Food Administrator unless their 
farm acreages are protected. So much 
for the wheat and cotton farmers who 
are left at home. How about the wheat 
and cotton farmers who have been called 
into the service? Why, the farmers who 
have been called into the service and for 
this reason are unable to plant for 3 
successive years, would also lose their 
farm-acreage allotments. Now all the 
bill does is to protect the acreage allot- 
ments of these two classes of farmers— 
those who have responded to the war ef- 
fort by diverting their acreages to vital 
war crops and those who have been called 
into the service—until after the emer- 
gency. 

With respect to peanuts the same 3- 
year limitation applies. However, pea- 
nuts are a vital war crop, and no encour- 
agement should be given the peanut 
grower to change to other crops. While 
this is true, the peanut farmer who has 
been called to the service, and who there- 
by stands to lose his farm-acreage allot- 
ment, should be protected. Hence, the 
bill only protects the acreage allotment 
of the peanut grower who has been called 
into the service. 

Planting season is close at hand, and 
for this reason it is imperative that this 
legislation be passed at once. If the 
legislation is not passed, many cotton, 
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wheat, and peanut growers who have 


been called into the service will lose their 
farm-acreage allotments, and many cot- 
ton and wheat growers—patriotic farm- 
ers who desire to cooperate with the War 
Food Administrator—will be forced to 
discontinue their cooperation and go 
back to the production of wheat and cot- 
ton in order to protect their farm- 
acreage allotments. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask the 
gentleman if this matter has the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on 
Agriculture? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. That is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
recognize it is necessary to pass this bill 
promptly. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman this question. As he knows, I 
offered an amendment in committee 
which would permit farmers to plant 
corn for ensilage purposes outside of the 
regular corn acreage allotment. Corn 
is not covered in this bill. Therefore, my 
amendment world not be germane at 
this time. But due to the need for 
farmers to raise their own fodder, I want 
to ask the chairman of our committee 
if he will not permit the consideration of 
such legislation and help us bring it out 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will say to the 
gentleman we will do that as soon as we 
can get to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in establishing 
acreage allotments under subtitle B of title 
III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, or under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
regulations prescribed by him, may provide 
that for any crop year (beginning with the 
crop year 1945) during the present emer- 
gency any farm, with respect to which a cot- 
ton or wheat allotment was established for 
the 1942 crop, shall be regarded as a farm 
on which cotton or wheat, as the case may 
be, was planted, if the Secretary determines 
that, because of the production of war crops 
designated by him on such farm, or because 
the owner or operator was serving in the 
armed forces of the United States, the cot- 
ton or wheat production history of the farm 
for such year is not representative of the 
normal history of the farm. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 3, after the word “cotton”, 
strike out the word “or.” 

On page 2, line 3, after the word “wheat”, 
insert the words “or peanut.” 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “cotton”, 
strike out the word “or.” 

One page 2, line 5, after the word “wheat”, 
insert “or peanuts.” 

On page 2, line 5, after the word “be”, 
strike out the word “was” and insert the 
word “were.” 

Line 6, after the word “planted”, insert the 
words “and grown.” 

Line 6, after the word “that”, insert the 
words “with respect to cotton or wheat.” 

Line 8, after the word “or’’, insert the words 
“with respect to cotton, wheat, or peanuts.” 

Line 11, before the word “wheat”, strike out 
the word “or.” 
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Line 11, after the word “wheat” insert the 
words “or peanut.” 

On line 13 insert the words: 

“The Secretary may also provide with re- 
spect to any such farm that the past acreage 
of peanuts shall be adjusted upward to the 
extent that the acreage used for growing pea- 
nuts on such farm in such year is below the 
normal history of the farm.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 
to 17 of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, as amended, to en- 
courage the growing of wer crops by pro- 
tecting the allotments of producers of 
cotton, wheat, and peanuts.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, and to include therein two 
speeches, one by a former Senator from 
Oklahoma, Hon. Robert L. Owen, and an- 
other by former Senator Gore, on the 
occasion of the eighty-ninth birthday of 
Senator Owen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein a statement by the American 
Labor Party on the matter of the policy 
of the United States Government in 
Europe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
two instances, and in the first to include 
a speech by Senator VANDENBERG, and in 
the second an editorial thereon, which 
I ask to follow immediately after the 
speech. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
in one to include correspondence on the 
War Manpower’s division between crit- 
ical and essential industries, and in the 
other to include a very fine article on the 
rehabilitation of soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


‘unanimous consent that on Friday upon 


the conclusion of the legislative business 
and any other special orders I may be 
allowed to proceed for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1984), 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes. Pending 
that motion I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate on the bill be equally 
divided between the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH] and 
myseif, and continue through the after- 
noon. In that connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to say that the bill comes to 
the House with a unanimous report from 
the subcommittee and the full Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. I know of no con- 
troversial features in the bill, but there 
are a number of Members who desire to 
speak. It will be the intention to remain 
in session today as long as gentlemen are 
willing to remain, and to have some de- 
bate tomorrow and conclude the debate 
in time to finish the bill tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 1984, the in- 
dependent - offices appropriations bill, 
1946, with Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the first of the 
major appropriation bills of this session 
of the Congress. I am very glad to say 
that it comes to the House with the 


unanimous report of the subcommittee 


and the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions. If there is any controversial fea- 
ture in it I do not know about it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
want the chairman to proceed under the 
illusion that there may not be some 
amendments offered to the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I under- 
stand that; but when I say “controver- 
sial features” I mean no fundamental 
difference of opinion. Some amend- 
ments may be offered and points of order 
presented, but generally speaking the 
committee was in agreement. 
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The Budget estimate for this bill was 
$3,295,000,000; the committee recom- 
mends $3,218,000,000, or a reduction of 
$76,281,000. The bill as it comes to us is 
$5,32:,000,000 under what the bill car- 
ried last year, but the major portion of 
the cut is occasioned by the fact that the 
bill carries no funds for ship construction 
for the Maritime Commission, merely 
providing that funds heretofore appro- 
priated shall be available for adminis- 
trative expenses. The total ultimate fi- 
nancial situation on the bill is that it 
carries approximately $1,444,956,000 
more this year than last for comparable 
items, aside from overtime, which is con- 
tained in the 1945 appropriation. This 
is more than accounted for by increases 
in the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund and in the Veterans Admin- 
istration which latter subject I propose 
to discuss somewhat in detail with the 
Committee later on in my remarks be- 
cause I believe it is a matter in which 
the Congress will be interested. Also, I 
am sure the public is interested in what 
we are doing for the veterans and the 
colossal sums we are committing the 
Government to expend in their interest. 

A very full and complete report ac- 
companies the bill. The report has been 
available for several days and is avail- 
able to members of the committee. It 
discusses the various and sundry agen- 
cies provided for in this bill, some 39 or 
40 of them, most of them the old-line 
standard agenices of the Government. 
Almost ir. every instance there have been 
reasonable cuts in the appropriations, 
and the committee has, with few excep- 
tions, refused to authorize new personnel 
or expansions in these old-line agencies 
unless there was some reason shown 
that it directly contributed to the war 
effort. The best comment we can make 
is that about 85 percent of the functions 
of these independent establishments are 
now directly traceable to the war effort. 


WAR OVERTIME COMPENSATION 


This bill does not carry any funds for 
wartime overtime compensation. I be- 
lieve this should be mentioned because 
there may be some concern about the 
matter by some of the employees. The 
organic act providing for the payment of 
war overtime terminates on June 30, 
1945. It is of course generally antici- 
pated that this act will be renewed. So 
far it has not been renewed. If it is, 
supplemental appropriations will come 
in for all these agencies carrying such 
additional amounts as the new overtime 
legislation may authorize. 

PENALTY MAIL 


We carry in this bill funds for penalty 
mail. You will recall that Congress pro- 
vided by organic law that departments 
should not use franked mail but should 
pay postage and get appropriations al- 
lotted for it in the hope and for the pur- 
pose of having a deterrent effect in un- 
necessary use of the mails. The com- 


mittee rather arbitrarily mado a 10 per- 
cent cut in the amounts for penalty mail 
with the hope that it would be notice to 
the departments and would have some 
deterring effect. 
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GENERAL PROVISIONS 


There are quite a number of general 
legislative provisions in the bill. They 
are set out under title II of the bill and 
they are specifically stated on pages 3 and 
4 of the report. The committee did that 
because we are in hearty sympathy with 
the idea that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee should not bring substantive legis- 
lation in here on appropriation bills. In 
each of these instances we felt that while 
this may be technically a change of fun- 
damental law, yet it is in the interest of 
uniformity and by the carrying of one 
section in the first appropriation bill it 
is unnecessary to carry it in each one of 
the other bills. I will not go over all of 
them. For instance section 201 (a) pro- 
vides that funds available for expenses 
of travel of employees shall be available 
also for expenses of travel performed by 
them including expenses of transporta- 
tion of their immediate families in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by 
the President on transfer from one official 
station to another for permanent duty. 
We are already doing that in some 
agencies. In order to get uniformity and 
to prevent the necessity of repeating that 
in each bill, we put one section in here 
that applies to all agencies. It is sub- 
ject to a point of order and if any gentle- 
man objects to that procedure he can 
certainly strike it out of the bill. I 
would now like to refer to several of 
the agencies for which funds are pro- 
vided in the bill. 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


In considering the estimates for the 
Bureau of the Budget the amounts for 
“Salaries and expenses” and for “Nation- 
al defense activities’ were combined to 
present a more accurate picture of the 
appropriations requested for 1946. As 
presented to the Congress the estimates 
propose the transfer of approximately 
$265,000 from national defense to the 
regular appropriation item. The fol- 
lowing tabulation gives the basis for the 
1946 estimate for both regular and na- 
tional defense items: 


Total appropriations, 1945_..._.. $2, 879, 800 
Less overtime compensation__-_.. 314, 750 
Net appropriations, 1945_.. 2, 565, 050 
Less savings in 1945............. $2, 433 
Obligations for 1945__..._. 2, 472, 617 
Increase in obligations.._........ 417, 483 
Estimate for 1946_........ 2, 890, 100 


In recommending an appropriation of 
$2,672,557 for the combined regular and 
national defense items for salaries and 
expenses, we have effected a reduction of 
$217,543 in the amount proposed in the 
estimates. The increase of approximate- 
ly $200,000 over 1945 obligations will be 
available for the establishment of addi- 
tional field offices, for the management- 
improvement program, the administra- 
tive office, and to bring the staff level up 
to that provided by current-year funds, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


For this activity we have recommended 
a total of $5,005,400 which is a reduction 
of $201,600 under the Budget estimate 
and $495,072 less than the current appro- 
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priation, with overtime compensation ex- 
cluded from the comparison. A net re- 
duction of $1,225,914 in the current ap- 
propriation for national defense is large- 
ly offset by a proposed increase in the 
estimates of $928,142 for regular activj- 
ties. We have allowed an increase of 
$726,542 in the regular appropriation to 
meet the upsurge of work which is antici- 
pated during the next fiscal year, the in- 
crease to be used primarily in the regu- 
latory and licensing field. Testimony 
presented to the committee was to the 
effect that a tremendous increase in 
standard and FM broadcast applications 
is anticipated; that applications for new 
television stations are increasing; and 
that facsimile broadcasting, internation- 
al broadcasting, and experimental and 
relay broadcasting are subjects which 
will require immediate consideration at 
the conclusion of the war. The proposed 
increase in funds for regular activities 
will enable the Commission to utilize a 
considerable portion of the trained per- 
sonnel no longer required under the na- 
tional defense appropriation. 
PUBLIC WORKS ADVANCE PLANNING 


Title V of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944 is to encourage 
States and other non-Federal agencies 
to make advance plans for public works 
by providing loans or advances to aid in 
financing the preparation of such plans 
without commitment on the part of the 
Federal Government to supply funds for 
the construction cost of such projects. 
You will recall that provision of the Re- 
conversion Act which we passed some 
time last fall, and which authorized large 
appropriations by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States as loans with the under- 
standing that if and when the States 
actually constructed the project it would 
pay back to the Federal Government the 
amount that the Federal Government 
had loaned for advance planning. 

The committee is very cognizant of the 
necessity and the desirability for some 
post-war advance planning, so that when 
the reconversion period comes and it be- 
comes necessary to put men to work we 
will not find ourselves in the position we 
found ourselves some time ago when we 
had to, suddenly and on the spur of the 
moment, make work and when we had to 
inaugurate a program that came in for 
criticism, some of which was justified. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I wonder why this fund 
is necessary to help the States. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I will 
answer that if the gentleman will permit 
me later. 

Mr. JENSEN. The States are much 
better fixed than the Federal Govern- 


I yield 


ment. They have post-war planning 
committees. 
Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 


gentleman anticipated me a little bit. 
Of course, the Congress has authorized 
this and we are a little late now in talk- 
ing about whether it is necessary, not 
too late, however. The Congress has 
passed the organic law providing for this 
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advance of funds. In categorical an- 
swer to the gentleman, I do not think it 
is necessary to do that, and for that rea- 
son, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Budget estimate was for $75,000,000 to 
be advanced to the States and for $2,- 
€30,000 for administrative expenses, the 
committee only made a token appropria- 
tion of $5,000,000 with 4-percent limita- 
tion for expenses, believing that would 
bring the matter up for consideration 
and discussion. 

There is something of a fundamental 
question involved in this so far as I am 
concerned, and I speak for just a mo- 
ment personally and perhaps a little col- 
laterally. I believe that we ought to try 
to discourage rather than encourage the 
parade of the States to the depleted Fed- 
eral Treasury. I have said that time 
and again, not only on the floor of this 
House but to my own people. I believe 
one of the most serious problems that 
Government in America today has to 
face, local governments and State gov- 
ernments, is that they are too prone to 
look to Washington for relief on every- 
thirg. 

Hore is an instance of it. Without any 
demand, practically, the Federal Gov- 
rnment fixes up a nice little hunk of 
pie and holds it up and invites the States 
to come up and help themselves. Per- 
sonally I do not see the necessity for it. 
Practically every State in the Union has 
a pest-war planning board and commis- 
sion. They have one in my State. It is 
busily and intelligently at work. If they 
need any money out of the Federal 
Treasury I have never heard of it. I do 
not believe they need it, and I do not 
think they should have it. 

An article in the Washington Post un- 
der date of February 4, which under leave 
to extend I shall insert in the Recorp, 
states that there are 42 legislatures that 
are preparing to spend $2,000,000,000 on 
post-war projects. I shall include that 
article in my remarks. I shall not take 
the time now to read it. 

Survey SHows 42 State LEGISLATURES PRE- 
PARED To SPEND Two BILLION ON OWN PostT- 
WAR PROJECTS 
State governments have earmarked $1,025,- 

758,000 for post-war projects and have addi- 

tional plans under consideration to increase 

the total outlay to $2,000,000,000 or more. 

A survey by the Associated Press, con- 
ducted with 42 legislatures in session, showed 
that the lawmakers are devoting consider- 
able thought to proposals to construct build- 
ings, roads, and airports, to aid war veterans, 
and to help the jobless during the post-war 
reconversion period. 

Most of the States are in good financial 
shape. Revenue is flowing in and the big 
normal outlet—new public structures and 
highways—is obstructed by labor and mate- 
rial shortages. 

State surpluses and reserve funds now ag- 
gregate $1,134,023,000 and further accumula- 
tions of $337,000,000 will pile up in the near 
future. With $1,025,758,000 already set aside 
tor post-war spending, governors and plan- 
ning groups have recommended programs in- 
volving $788,200,000 more and nonblueprinted 
ideas for various undertakings approximate 
$4,000,000,000. 

FUNDS INCREASING 

Purposes for which the definitely com- 
mitted capital will be used include office and 
schoo] buildings, hospitals, airports, irriga- 
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tion, and parks. The prime favorite is high- 
way construction. Some States will draw on 
Savings to pay off bonded debts or to cushion 
the fiscal let-down when fighting ceases. 

New York has $163,000,000 salted away and 
aims to put an expected one hundred and 
fifty million treasury surplus in the same re- 
construction kitty. Pennsylvania has a sur- 
plus of $170,958,000—of which $48,870,000 is 
tagged for liquidation of bonded debt and 
the balance for post-war work. California 
figures on a peace construction fund of $139,- 
735,000 by June 30 and has an untouched 
$25,000,000 war-catastrophe cache. Illinois 
has a $116,000,000 melon and it’s growing 
$2,000,000 a month. 

But State budgets in the main are on the 
upward trend and a few are at record high 
levels. 

Many legislators are pondering plans to as- 
sist the men who are battling for victory. 
There is talk of soldier bonuses in several 
States. 

Other proposals in that field include #2,500 
property tax exemptions in Arizona and Iowa; 
preference in buying State lands in Okla- 
homa, Colorado, and Arizona; readjustment 
loans or relief or rehabilitation funds in Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska, North Dakota, Georgia, and 
Utah; enlargement of State hospital facili- 
ties in Illinois and Massachusetts; creation or 
extension of veterans’ service offices in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Texas, West Virginia, and Utah; 
expansion or reorganization of schcols to 
accommodate ex-service students in Kansas 
and Montana, 


Just a few days ago the distinguished 
Governor of Illinois, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, pointed out that Illinois had a 
post-war planning commission busily at 
work. I shall also insert this article in 
the ReEcorp under leave to extend. It is 
as follows: 

POST-WAR PLANNING 


In a broad sense each of the problems we 
are discussing today is a part cf post-war 
planning for Illinois. This means that the 
coordination of the plans of each division of 
the State’s activities into a unified program 
is essential. That task has been undertaken 
in a thorough, fact-finding manner by the 
Illinois Post-War Planning Commission, and, 
as I have pointed out, its comprehensive re- 
port to the general assembly and to me is 
now in preparation. It will be the subject of 
a later detailed message to you on our post- 
war program. 

A principal section of that report will deal 
with public works programs considered both 
from the point of view of need and irom the 
opportunity to provide employment for large 
numbers of citizens during the period of in- 
dustrial transition to peacetime production. 
The commission has inquired carefully into 
public works projects of both the State gov- 
ernment and all local governments. The 
various branches of State government have 
listed specific projects which, exclusive of 
highways, would total more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars. Obviously all these proj- 
ects cannot be undertaken at once. To assist 
in an orderly selection of the most essential 
needs I appointed an advisory priorities com- 
mittee of members of the general assembly 
and representatives of the executive depait- 
ment who have held hearings in cooperation 
with the commission staff. They examined 
all proposals and made recommendations for 
the consideration of the whole commission. 
This work will enable us to submit to you 
soon a program of major State improvements 
chosen on a basis of urgent need, and par- 
ticularly concerning public health and safety 
upon which work should be started in the 
next biennium. 

Public works, however, is only one phase 
of our post-war program. In the last analy- 
sis, the prosperity of all the elements in the 
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State depends upon the prosperity of the 
agriculture, the business, and the workers of 
Illinois. The commission quite properly is 
consulting with leaders of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor in determining both imme- 
diate and long-range needs, and how the 
State may cooperate with the leaders of free 
enterprise in solving them. 

With the assistance of experts at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and other institutions, it 
is making an extensive analysis of the nat- 
ural, man-made, and human resources of Illi- 
nois and of the opportunities for their future 
development. I am satisfied the general as- 
sembly will wish to continue this important 
commission and to provide additional facili- 
ties for its work during the next biennium. 


May I say this, that when this estimate 
of 75 million to be loaned to the States 
for planning came to the committee, the 

ederal Works Agency brought in a 
break-down of their personnel, starting 
out with a Commissioner at $10,009; an 
assistant commissioner engineer at 
$8,000; a chief counsel dt $5,500: di- 
rector of research, $6,500; director of 
control division, $6,500; director of engi- 
neer division at $6,500; director of plan- 
ning at $6,500; statistician at $5,600, and 
on down the line until you almost lose 
your voice and surely lose your patience, 
a total of 117 deparimental positions at 
an annual pay roll of $358 840. That is 
not all, because they asked for 445 em- 
plicyees in the field at an annual pay 
roll of $1,374,440 merely to administer 
the act of advancing funds to the States, 
because the States are supposed to do 
the planning. 

The only possible effect of that would 
be to put a large army of high pressure 
salesmen in the field to tell every little 
community and every little town in the 
State to point the way up to Washington, 
that there might be.a big hand-out in 
Washington and say, “Now, what do you 
need? We are happy to fix it up and 
ready to get your plans drawn up for 
your airport, your hospital, your stadium 
and everything else, and we will all go 
up and see the Congressmen and the 
Senators, and after they loan us the 
money to draw the plans they certainly 
will not refuse a hand-out to build the 
project.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, if they considered the $75,000,000 
requested by the Federal Works Agency 
unreasonably high, or if the committee 
thinks the appropriation of $5,000,009 
unreasonably low? 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
possibly. It is merely a token appropri- 
ation. I am quite in sympathy with 


what I understand to be the uniform 
opinion, and I say “uniform” because I 
do not think Mr. CoLmer’s Committee on 
Post-War Planning has yet taken formal 
action. But I understand uniformly 
they think if something of this kind is 
dcne—and perhaps it should be done on 
a more modest basis—that it ought to be 
on a matched basis with the States, 

If it were done in that form, certainly 
if the State of Virginia cr the State of 
West Virginia or some other State should 
put up half the money to make plans 
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they would have more interest in seeing 
that the money was not dissipated. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I have 
listened carefully to what the gentle- 
man has had to say. It seems to me 
that the philosophy that lies behind this 
proposal and that was behind the action 
of Congress when it passed title V of the 
Reconversion Act was a little different 
from the one the gentleman has dis- 
cussed. It is perfectly true, of course, 
that the State treasuries are in much 
better shape than is the Federal Treas- 
ury, but the reason Congress proposed 
to make these grants for planning was 
twofold: First, to be sure that if public 
works were necessary they would be 
properly and well-planned public works, 
that they would be the kind of thing that 
would be able to justify itself in the 
light of the improvements and facilities 
accomplished, and that they would not 
be things started up on the spur of the 
moment and fly-by-night projects. We 
felt that by giving some inducement to 
the States to go ahead and make careful 
and detailed plans we might make cer- 
tain that when, as, and if public works 
become needed they will be as worth 
while as possible. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does not 
the gentleman from California, who is 
one of the most thoughtful and studious 
colleagues we have in the House, think 
that if we are going to do this at all 
the offer ought not to be made to the 
States but to the localities and the 
municipalities in the localities? The 
States have money to do the State plan- 
ning and they will do the State planning. 
It is the small communities that, if they 
need help at all, would need it under an 
act of this kind. It seems to me the 
fundamental idea behind it is very good, 
but the approach to it is very bad and 
very dangerous, and lets us in for a whole 
lot of trouble if we go ahead with it 
without thought. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. As far 
as my own State is concerned—and this 
may be a typical California comment— 
I think our State has done the best job 
of planning that has been done by any 
State I have knowledge of in this field. 
But what I am concerned with is that 
this job should be done with reasonable 
uniformity throughout the country. It 
is not going to be fair for some parts 
of the country to do the job well and 
then have to pay the bill for the parts 
that do not do it well. I still feel that 
the element of an inducement to the 
localities and the States to do this job 
right is a sound investment. I might 
add that in my view the careful plan- 
ning of these works carries with it no 
obligation as to when they should be 
started. That must be decided on other 
grounds. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Califor- 
nia figures on a peace-construction fund 
of $139,735,000, by June 30, and has an 
untouched $25,000,000 “war catastrophe” 
cache already. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
true. 
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Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Answering the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
as to the uniformity of planning and that 
it may be properly supervised, it is my 
opinion, first, that the gentleman from 
Virginia has taken a very sound posi- 
tion. I am satisfied that the States are 
not only better off financially to do this 
planning but they know better what 
they want than would be the case if 
they had supervision from Washington. 
Second, there is enough progressive spirit 
among the communities of this Nation to 
know what they want, and they are capa- 
ble of planning in their municipalities 
without the encouragement or the in- 
terruption of some visionaries, and there 
would be some visionaries, who would be 
employed here to help them plan from 
Washington. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr, MAHON. I think the gentleman 
from Virginia perhaps misunderstood 
the question of the gentleman from West 
Virginia when he said “Yes” to the ques- 
tion of whether or not this $5,000,000 was 
an unreasonably low figure. Was it not 
the opinion of the committee that this 
$5,000,000 was adequate at the time, and 
that if a real and genuine need could be 
demonstrated in the future more money 
could certainly be provided by Congress? 
However, no adequate need was shown 
at this time to satisfy the committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. I 
thank the gentleman for that clarifica- 
tion. The gentleman, who is a distin- 
guished member of the subcommittee 
which heard this testimony, will remem- 
ber that under questioning the agency 
said that so far there had been no re- 
quest whatever from any State for funds 
under this program, that they had had 
some correspondence, some inquiries, but 
they were very vague and indefinite 
about what they needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 additional 
minutes, 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, we are up 
against the same old story here. The 
gentleman, as well as others, says on 
the floor of this House, “Well, we will 
just ask for $5,000,000. Then if we need 
more we can appropriate more.” We 
know that is the thing that has happened 
in every instance where we start appro- 
propriating for some new department, 
bureau, or commission. In a few years it 
becomes a great big thing which costs 
billions of dollars in many instances. So 
I hope that this will be knocked out. I 
am sure almost every State planning 
committee will be against it. I hope it 
will be knocked out and stopped and 
killed right in its tracks before it gets 
started and gets to the point where it 
will indeed cost billions of dollars. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr, Chairman, wij 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Just a few howrs ago 
we were told we had created a sacred ob- 
ligation, that the Congress of the United 
States was given a mandate by reason of 
the passage of an act to take an agricul- 
tural census every few years and that 
therefore we should take that census 
now and vote the necessary money. 
That was the argument advanced. Just 
a few months ago you voted for a re- 
conversion bill and I voted for it. It 
contained an authorization for $70,000,- 
000, loans for post-war planning. If the 
act which you passed to take the agri- 
cultural census was a mandate, what was 
this? It certainly is also a mandate. I 
understand that provision came as a re- 
sult of the activities of the so-called 
George committee and Colmer commit- 
tee, both being post-war planning com- 
mittees. The gentleman said a moment 
ago that the Public Works Administra- 
tion stated they have no requests. I will 
tell the gentleman that within the last 
2 weeks the mayor of St. Louis, together 
with his staff, was here in conference 
with the Public Works Administration 
wanting to know whether or not it was 
the purpose to carry out the provisions 
of the Reconversion Act and whether the 
city of St. Louis could borrow some 
money which would enable them to pre- 
pare plans and specifications for the ex- 
penditure of some $50,000,000 for public 
works. They assured the Public Works 
Administration that the money would be 
repaid. Remember this provides for a 
loan, it is not a grant. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It is a 
loan, if they ultimately build a project. 

Mr. COCHRAN. It provides for a 
loan, 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; 
there is a lot of difference in the type of 
contract it involves. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I spent some hours 
reading the hearings on this subject. I 
think I got the viewpoint of the members 
of the committee. I know you went into 
it in great detail. I could read between 
the lines, that in back of the whole 
thing, and I do not blame you, but in 
back of it all imbedded in your minds, 
and very properly so, was the number 
of personnel that they wanted to set up, 
not only in the city of Washington, but 
throughout the entire United States. 
They wanted a regional office in many 
places. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Does the 
gentleman think that is necessary? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I donot. I think if 
a responsible community can submit a 
proposal to a board, say of 6, 8, or 10 
members, including engineers, that that 
board would be able to determine whether 
it was a worth-while project, whether it 
came within the meaning of this act and 
@ loan should be made to that com- 
munity or county for the purpose of 
drawing the plans and specifications 
pending, as you might say, a bond issue, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
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D1rkseNn], but may I say that I am very 
-anxious to devote a good deal of the time 
to the Veterans Administration item and 
I would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would let me get to it as soon as possible. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; but to make 
sure that the Recorp will disclose all the 
facts here, may I say that the gentleman 
is right about this. When we went into 
this thing, it was made very clear that if 
money is advanced to project these plans 
and the project is not constructed, the 
money is definitely lost. 

What the committee had in mind, of 
course, was to prevent the setting up of 
a high-pressure program, ofttimes pres- 
suring small communities to build things 
that as a matter of fact the people did 
not want. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman relative to the pressure groups. 
The hearings show that was brought out. 
The gentleman knows my view here with 
reference to grants to States. I think 
I have gone further than a great ma- 
jority of the Members in the House in 
opposing grants. The gentleman knows 
that the time to have stopped this pro- 
posal was on that reconversion bill. We 
had no business including that in the 
law if we are going to permit a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House of Representatives to 
say to the Congress as a whole, “We are 
not going to give you any money, even 
if you did provide for it by law.” That 
is exactly what happened in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, because you 
had a request then for an appropriation 
and it was turned down. Then the 
Bureau of the Budget came in with this 
request and it is turned down again. So 
therefore your Committee on Appropria- 
tions is overriding the will of the Con- 
gress. That is just exactly what is hap- 
pening when you deny an appropriation 
for this purpose. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; I 
think the gentleman is laboring that 
point a little bit. That is just exactly 
what the committee has not done. It 
did not turn down the appropriation, 
although I think I can say the com- 
mittee was almost unanimous in its 
opinion that no appropriation should be 
made. But we did feel that, Congress 
having passed the law, we ought to put 
in at least a token appropriation, bring 
the matter back, and I am specifically 
singling this item out to talk about so 
that the Congress can say what it wants 
to do. Instead of overruling the will of 
the Congress we simply come back and 
call your attention to this and say to 
you, “Did you mean you wanted to do 
this? If you do you can offer an amend- 
ment to increase the amount recom- 
mended in the bill.” 

Mr. COCHRAN. And we would have a 
fine chance of passing it with the gentle- 
man from Virginia and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and their 
associates on the committee opposing it. 
But I wonder, was there not a little 
thought in the minds of some members 
of the committee that when you brought 
this in at $5,000,000, the Senate might in- 
crease it to $50,000,000, and then you 
would compromise somewhere between 
$5,000,000 and $50,000,000? I might be 
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wrong, but I will await with interest the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. If that 
sort of thing happened, you would save 
$25,000,000, and that is not a bad thought. 

Mr. COCHRAN. But I do not believe 
the Congress of the United States should 
say this should be done and then a com- 
mittee of Congress should say, “We are 
not going to do what the Congress said 
should be done,” especially when it is a 
post-war project. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I will 
say very frankly, we doubt very much 
that States whose treasuries are virtually 
bulging with money—and that is hardly 
an exaggeration—are in need of this as- 
sistance. The treasuries of the States of 
this country are almost without excep- 
tion in fine condition, and the Federal 
Treasury is busted. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman is 
right as far as their financial condition 
is concerned, and you know where they 
got part of it. They got part of it by the 
Federal Government paying a sales and 
use tax for munitions of war. The bill 
I introc:uced to prevent this, which 23 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee approved, never could clear the 
Rules Committee. As a result of that, 
you will find by investigation that your 
Government has been paying to the 
States—and California was probably 
the biggest beneficiary—a sales and use 
tax for the privilege of making munitions 
of war to defend the States of the Na- 
tion. The amount paid to some of the 
States was staggering. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Just be- 
cause of the question involved, I think it 
should be pointed out that the reconver- 
sion bill did not carry that specific au- 
thority. Second, neither did the recon- 
version bill say that this shall be done. 
It merely was an authorization and, like 
all authorizations, is subject to limitation 
if limiting amendments are adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. There was nothing in 
the reconversion bill as to what time 
the money should be made available or 
how much. 


Mr. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 
Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 
Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. If Fed- 

eral funds are appropriated to match 

State funds in any project will the same 

regulations and requirements prevail as 

prevailed in the old P. W. A.? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
is no matching of funds; it is an. out- 
right loan. This is not for construction, 
it is merely for planning. There is no 
construction fund at all in the money 
carried here. 

I would like to refer to two or three 
additional agencies before discussing the 
items for the Veterans Administration. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
Aside from a reduction of $4,500 in the 
estimate for penalty mail, the commit- 


tee has approved the total Budget esti- 
mate of $33,885,000 for the expenses of 
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operating the General Accounting Office 
during the fiscal year 1946. The total 
basic increase recommended for the 
fiscal year 1946, amounting to $1,690,253, 
provides for increases of $1,039,978 for 
Salaries, and $655,275 for miscellaneous 
expenses. The committee is advised 
that during the fiscal year 1944 the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office recovered $39,- 
978,928.74 as a result of its work and 
that collections so far during the fiscal 
year 1945 indicate that approximately 
$70,000,000 of erroneous payments will 
be recovered. In view of this direct sav- 
ing and the salutary effect of the audit 
upon the spending agencies, which can- 
not be estimated in specific amounts, we 
were of the opinion that approval of the 
appropriation recommended is fully 
justified. 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


The research activities of this Commit- 
tee have been expanded to meet the 
needs of the Army and the Navy into 
practically every field involving an aero- 
nautical object.. At the present time the 
work of the Codmmittee is 100 percent 
devoted to projects of direct interest to 
the Army and Navy during the war. 
The Committee has three laboratories 
under its direct jurisdiction—one at 
Langley Field, Va., another at Moffett 
Field, Calif.. and a third, an aircraft 
engine research laboratory, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Aside from a reduction of $607 in the 
item for penalty mail, we have approved 
the entire estimate totaling $26,015,000. 
The estimate of $26,000,000 for salaries 
and expenses, which is a basic increase 
of $3,051 984 over the 1945 appropriation, 
will permit the employment on a full- 
year basis of all personnel including that 
provided for on a part-year basis during 
the fiscal year 1945, and provides per- 
sonnel necessary to staff the new con- 
struction installations heretofore pro- 
vided. An indication of the high re- 
gard in which this agency is held by the 
Army and Navy is set forth on page 80 
of the printed hearings wherein it is 
stated that the Army and Navy have 
turned over their own personnel to serve 
in the laboratories of this agency. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


In connection with this activity we 
considered and approved a change in the 
appropriation language heretofore gov- 
erning the expenditure of funds for this 
activity. In the past, congressional ap- 
propriations have been made available 
for two distinct purposes: First, to pro- 
vide funds necessary for development 
and construction activities which may 
not be financed from proceeds under 
the terms of section 26 of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, and, second, to sup- 
plement proceeds where such proceeds 
have not been sufficient to finance the 
activities referred to in section 26 of the 
act. The amounts appropriated for sec- 
tion 26 purposes to supplement proceeds 
were required primarily for the construc- 
tion of power facilities to keep pace with 
the rapid growth in the power require- 
ments in the area. While there were 
substantial cash surpluses from power 
sales above all costs of operations, these 
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surpluses were insufficient to provide all 
the funds needed in tne construction of 
power facilities. 

During this period of heavy construc- 
tion, when appropriated funds were be- 
ing made available for both construction 
and operating purposes, the annual ap- 
propriation acts have included a pro- 
vision consolidating appropriations and 
receipts into a single fund on the books 
of the Treasury, known as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority fund. This single-fund 
arrangement was included in order to 
simplify budget and accounting proce- 
dures during the period when receipts 
and appropriated funds were being used 
for the same purposes. 

Circumstances will be substantially dif- 
ferent in 1946.. The Budget for 1946 
shows that estimated proceeds from rev- 
enue-producing activities in that year 
will exceed estimated fund requirements 
for the activities to be financed out of 
proceeds under the terms of section 26 
by $10,016,000. This estimated surplus of 
proceeds is reserved for payment to the 
general fund of the Treasury, as required 
by section 26. The appropriation recom- 
mended for 1946 is therefore limited to 
funds required for activities not financed 
by receipts, including major construction 
projects, the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of phosphatic fertilizers, and so 
forth. 

Because of these circumstances, the 
board of directors of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, with the permission of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the approval 
of the Comptroller General—see page 383 
of the hearings—recommended that the 
single-fund provision be discontinued 
beginning with the fiscal year 1946. 

Under the proposed change in lan- 
guage, deposits. and disbursements of 
funds would be handled as follows: 

First. Appropriated funds placed in a 
fiscal year appropriation account subject 
to withdrawal in the usual manner. 

Second. Receipts deposited, as re- 
ceived, in a collection account with the 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Third. Disbursements made only from 
the appropriation account. 

Fourth. Appropriation account reim- 
bursed monthly from the collection ac- 
count for expenditures during the month 
for activities which are to be financed 
out of proceeds in accordance with the 
provisions of section 26. 

Fifth. Balances in the collection ac- 
count, after all settlements for the fiscal 
year, would be paid into the general fund 
of the Treasury within 6 months after 
the close of the fiscal year. 

We were in accord with the proposed 
change and have included the language 
in the bill which will put the plan into 
effect. 

UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


The bill includes no additional funds 
or contractual authority for the con- 
struction of ships or facilities. Appro- 
priations totaling $15,741,010,000 toward 
the ship-construction fund have been 
heretofore provided and contractual au- 
thority for ships and facilities totaling 
$16,926,650,000 has been granted. It is 
estimated that funds and contract au- 
thorizations now available will be ade- 
quate for the program as presently 
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agreed upon by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
In fact, after providing $2,759,300,000 for 
obligations during the fiscal year 1946 
for the anticipated requirements of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for ship construc- 
tion beyond the current program, it is 
estimated that, of the contractual au- 
thority already available, $1,167,350,000 
will remain unobligated at the close of 
that fiscal year. The entire estimated 
cash balance in the construction fund 
at the close of the fiscal year 1945 will be 
$3,941,484,924, and it is estimated that 
the cash balance as of June 30, 1946, will 
be $1,629,650,000. 

Since the passage of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, the Maritime Commis- 
sion, to the close of December 1944, has 
delivered 4,561 newly constructed ships 
to the Army, the Navy, the War Ship- 
ping Administration, to private opera- 
tors—operations under control of the 
War Shipping Administration during the 
war period—and under the defense-aid 
program, in addition to’ 1,215 small 
barges and powerboats. As of December 
31, 1944, there were 1,072 vessels under 
various stages of construction. Early in 
January 1945 the Commission awarded 
contracts for the construction of 226 
additional dry-cargo vessels and tankers 
to be delivered ir. the second half of the 
calendar year 1945. Altogether, there 
are now scheduled for delivery, during 
the calendar year 1945, about 1,300 ves- 
sels, exclusive of any that may be com- 
pleted under awards yet to be made. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Now, Mr, Chairman, with the indul- 
gence of the Members, I wish to turn to 
the item for the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The total carried for the Veterans 
Administration is $2,707,119,250, which 
is, by far, the largest item in the bill and 
is some indication of what the Govern- 
ment is doing and what commitments we 
are making to look after our soldiers. 
Let me say in the beginning that I think 
I reflect the sentiments of the Members 
of the House as well as the sentiments of 
the American people when I say that the 
best is none too good when reasonably, 
intelligently, and logically used for these 
men who are in the war, and I am not 
going to be staggered by the colossal and 
stupendous figures that we have in the 
bill, provided it is being intelligently used 
and provided the veterans are getting 
the benefit of it. We are fortunate in 
this country in having in charge of vet- 
erans’ affairs a man whom I believe to be 
the finest administrator ever to hold 
public office, General Hines. He is not 
only interested in the veterans but he is 
interested as a citizen in the United 
States, and he is interested in the Federal 
Treasury. 

Here is an over-all break-down of this 
$2,707,000,000, and I have other charts 
here which will go into it a little more in 
detail, 

Cuart No. 1 
Veterans Administration, estimate all appro- 
priations, fiscal year 1946 


Appropriation title: Appropriation 
Administration, medical, 
hospital, and domiciliary 
SUSUONS die vacanccudedunt $227, 675, 000 
Printing and binding-..... 780, 000 
Penalty-mail costs._...... o 614, 250 
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Appropriation title: 


Appropriation 
Pensions and compensa- 
PONS 2.2 o cc ecnewnnc cw nns! $1, 080, 150, 009 
Readjustment benefits...... 295,000, 009 
Military and naval insur- 


18, 000, 000 


pendent pay ----..------- ---------_._. 
Adjusted compensation pay- 
TONES cnc wnccoccwncwases eoutces...... 


400, 000 
Hospital and domiciliary 


WRONG Wi. cc unnbnbroce 84, 590, 000 





Total, Veterans Admin- 
fetration: <.i.scsdiene 2, 707, 119, 250 


Two hundred and twenty-seven mil- 
lion six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars is carried for administra- 
tion, medical, hospital, and domiciliary 
services. Under the item “Hospital ex- 
penses” are included hospitalization, 
nurses, physicians, transportation of 
veterans to and from a veterans’ hos- 
pital or veterans’ facility; burial ex- 
penses, flags, and things of that type are 
carried under this item. 

Salaries and expenses: Let me say 
here that you will be interested to know 
that out of every dollar we appropriate 
in this bill for the veterans more than 96 
cents goes directly to the veteran or- his 
dependents in direct benefits; less than 
4 percent goes for really administrative 
expenses. 

Printing and binding: This, of course, 
includes the voluminous forms and docu- 
ments the Veterans Administration has 
to send out. 

Cost of handling penalty mail, $614,- 
000: That is under the new penalty mail 
law that we passed. 

Army and Navy pensions, $1,080,150.,- 
000. That includes, of course, World 
War No. 1, as well as World War No. 2. 
We have presently on the rolls 350,000 
veterans of World War No. 2, and 50,000 
of their dependents. They are already 
on the rolls drawing pensions because of 
World War No. 2. 4 

Two hundred and ninety-tive million 
dollars is readjustment benefits, which 
means the unemployment compensation 
which the States administer and which 
we pay. 

Eighteen million dollars is military and 
naval insurance. That is the old war- 
risk insurance. 

For national life insurance, $1,000,- 
000,000 is carried in this act. The 
United States Government operates for 
the benefit of the veterans a life-insur- 
ance company that from the standpoint 
of the amount of money involved, the 
number of policyholders, and the poten- 
tial liability is greater than all of the 
life-insurance companies in the country 
combined in one. 

The interesting thing about this is that 
we have over 16,000,000 policyholders. 
You will probably ask, how can you have 
more than 16,000,000 policyholders when 
there are:not that many men in the 
armed services? The answer to that is 
that some of them have two or three 
policies, Some started out with one pol- 
icy, getting a $5,000 policy and later ob- 
taining another policy. That life insur- 
ance fund is set up on an actuarial basis 
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which is self-sustaining except for the 
war hazard. That is to say, if every one 
of the policyholders in the national life 
insurance would live out a normal life 
there would be no potential liability 
whatsoever on the Federal Government, 
It is only the war hazard that comes out 
of the public treasury. Of course, un- 
fortunately for us, our war hazards are 
going to be heavy, much heavier than 
many of us would like to see, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would not the gentleman like to have 
the veteran of this war receive the bene- 
fits of insurance that would pay him divi- 
dends in his lifetime, if totally and per- 
manently disabled? That happened in 
the First World War. In this war it is 
only the beneficiaries of the veteran who 
get insurance premiums after the veter- 
an’s death. The veteran himself has no 
direct benefit. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I may 
say to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts that is a matter of broad gen- 
eral policy that Congress could well con- 
sider. The figures I have given here show 
that we have gone overboard pretty 
heavy in the matter of financial com- 
mitments and perhaps there is a limit to 
where we ought to go and how far we 
can go with national solvency. 

Mrs. ROGERS cf Massachusetts. It 
seems rather hard that the veteran him- 
self shall have no immediate and direct 
benefit. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Un- 
doubtedly that is going to have to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That in- 
surance is not compulsory; is it? 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It is not 
compulsory; no. 
Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. It seems 


to me that might well be made compul- 
sory because I have run across death 
cases where there was no insurance in- 
volved and that seems to happen in 
cases where the need is the greatest. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
know how far you can go in making it 
compulsory and forcing a soldier to take 
out insurance that he does not want to 
take out. I may say, however, there are 
very few of them who have not taken 
out this insurance, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In ref- 
erence to the fifth item on the gentle- 
man’s chart, readjustment benefits, does 
that include all benefits under the G., I. 
bill, educational and all, including un- 
employment payments and loans? 


Mr. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 


gentleman mentioned only unemploy- 
ment. M: impression was that it in- 
cluded all of them, 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I will 
have a chart on that a little later. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Is it not true that 
the Army and Navy pensions are pre- 
sumed to be an allowance that the Gov- 
ernment makes by way of compensation 
to the veteran and his dependents? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
right. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. And that the 
insurance is merely to provide an option- 
al privilege for the veteran who might 
otherwise be unable to purchase insur- 
ance? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman is correct in that. 


Hospital and domiciliary facilities, . 


$84,500,000. That is all the expense for 
construction of the veterans’ hospitals, 
and I have a chart on that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
the gentleman satisfied with the num- 
ber of hospitals and beds that are avail- 
able today? I know in testimony given 
this morning before the Military Affairs 
Committee the Navy said it would have to 
have more nurses and others because the 
veterans’ hospitals are not ready. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
we are being pressed. The number of 
casualties that are returning are pressing 
the program, but I think it is well in 
hand. General Hines tells us it is rea- 
sonably well in hand. Of course, they 
have some difficulty with nurses. I have 
a chart on the hospitals that I will dis- 
play in a few moments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. So 
far as NP cases are concerned, the Army 
and Navy hospitals are not equipped with 
NP wards and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is not ready. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
one of the hard spots. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is one of the serious points. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. This 
chart shows a break-down of the $227,- 
000,000, the first item on the chart. As 
I say, that includes all of the expenses 
of the central office in Washington, also 
the office in New York City. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 20 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are 94 hospitals 
now in operation. Thirty-eight are re- 
gional office activities and 11 for domi- 
ciliary activities. ‘There are 8 additional 
hospitals to become available in 1946 
and 200 contact offices. This is a break- 
down of the personnel, showing a total 
provided in 1946 of 73,811 people, the 
number of beds in operation in veterans’ 
hospitals 104,286, average daily patient 
load 90,000, average daily patient load 
other than Government hospitals, civil, 
State hospitals, and State homes, 10,000; 
number and cost of rations, the average 
cost of rations being about 45 cents, and 
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I may say that compares very favorably 
with the Army and Navy, both from the 
standpoint of the excellency of the ra- 
tions and the cost of the rations. Vo- 
cational rehabilitation and training, es- 
timated, 32,664; at the end of 1946, 
63,000. Estimated loans, 1946, 600,000. 
Cost of processing those loans, $19,- 
800,000. Readjustment treatment allow- 
ance, 371,000; cost, $5,943,000. 


Cuart No. 2 


Salaries and expenses, Veterans 
Administration ............. $227, 675, 000 
This appropriation provides for operation 

of Veterans Administration consisting of: 
Central office, Washington, D. C., and branch 
office, New York City; 28 regional, area, and 
insular offices and supply depots; 94 hospitals 
now in operation, of which 38 have regional 
office activities and 11 have domiciliary 
activities; 8 additional hospitals to be avail- 
able in 1946; 200 contact units and branch 
offices. 


Personnel (man-years) required: 


Departmental service _....._. 16, 147.4 
Be 57, 664 
SERENE a: tiedchineh tens tneiecaliomenaasial 73, 811.4 
Average beds in operation, 

Veterans Administration hos- 

I a Shichi tie icind ante 104, 286 
Average daily patient load__._. 90, 172 
Average daily patient load, 

other Government, civil, and 

State hospitals and State 

ST tar hah tr ah dic techies on ccueteiieceni 10, 841 
Number and cost of ration, at 

CD. Cis, wid tenacuniiseets $37, 340, 506 
Vocational rehabilitation: 

Estimated average in train- 

Sickness saad atiaasidthdineg Siegert 32, 664 

Estimated in training end 

ie, iO ncwciditntadethowspmemne 63, 235 
Loans: 
Estimated loans in 1946_..._. 600, 000 


Cost of processing loans by 
other Government agencies. $19, 800, 000 
Readjustment allowance: 
Estimated number to receive 
ee 371, 772 
Reimbursing States for ad- 


ministrative expense... $5, 943, 500 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Does that mean 
that the loans amount to $600,000? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No; 
600,000 is the number, and the cost of 
processing them is $19,800,000. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. As to the eight addi- 
tional hospitals to be made ayailable in 
1946, are those entirely new hospitals 
constructed for the veterans or by the 
Veterans Administration? 


I yield 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 
Mr. PRIEST. Does the gentleman 


have any figure as to the total number of 
beds? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I havea 
chart, which I will show in just a few 
minutes, giving that information. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 


I yield 








ames —. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Have any of those 
hospitals been taken over from the 
Army? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. There 
are some hospitals that the Veterans’ 
Administration has taken over from the 
Army, but they are carried now as Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals in here. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I wondered if the gen- 
tleman knew whether they intended to 
take them over. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. They 
intend to do that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know, 
as a matter of fact, that two have been 
taken over. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I know 
it is the intention to utilize them wher- 
ever they can. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Are 
you authorizing an appropriation for the 
additional nurses needed? Do you allow 
for the 2,000 nurses needed at once, an- 
ether 1,000 by the Ist of July, and an- 
other 3,000 by the end of the year? Are 
you appropriating for those additional 
nurses if you can get them? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The ap- 
propriations for them are carried in here. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Which item is that? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Under 
the item covering personnel. I was told 
by General Hines that the recruitments 
were picking up a great deal. Possibly 
the suggestion of drafting nurses may 
have influenced some to apply. I think 
General Hines appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs today. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. He 
has not testified before the committee 
yet. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yieid? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not think it should be 
said that nurse recruitment is picking up 
because of the threat of being drafted. 
It is picking up because for the first time 
in many, many months they are being 
made aware that they are really needed. 
The rate of nurse recruitment in the 
United States kept absolutely parallel 
with the rate of growth in size of the 
armed forces until the Army announced 
a little over a year ago that it did not 
need so many nurses, cut back its goal 
from 50,000 to 40,000. Then, of course, 
recuitment leveled off at 42,000. After 
such a psychological! let-down associated 
with good reports from all battle fronts, 
and predictions of early defeat of Ger- 
many, reconversion, and so forth, it takes 
a little time to change the psychology. 
Volunteering has enormously increased 
in the last few weeks when the need be- 
came obviously urgent and the volunteer- 
ing has only begun. I do not like to have 
it left that this group of devoted women, 
who already have volunteered at a far 
higher rate than any other group of 
women—or, for that matter, of men, ex- 
cepting doctors, I believe—can be gotten 


to take care of our wounded men only by 
the threat of being drafted. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Iam sure 
of that. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I add this to the 
gentleman’s statement, that this is also 
the first time there has been any possi- 
bility of having a proper, adequate re- 
cruitment drive. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. The fact 
is that we are getting nurses now and we 
were not getting them before, whatever 
the cause. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, that we are not getting our nurses 
fast enough. I think the figures given 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
will demonstrate that. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. It has been called 
to my attention that part of the shortage 
of nurses is due to the fact that the Army 
does not take nurses unless they have 
been trained in a certain sized hospital, 
and I wonder if that js true. It has been 
called to my attention that a number of 
nurses who wanted to volunteer for that 
service have been turned down because 
they were trained in hospitals of small 
size. I just wonder what truth there is 
to that statement, because I have some 
pretty direct information that many 
nurses who have volunteered were not 
taken in because they were trained in 
small hospitals, not coming up to a cer- 
tain size. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON, I think the Army and 
perhaps the other armed forces require 
that nurses shall be trained in hospitals 
that have a regular average of as many as 
50 patients per day. I believe they have 
made a mistake in that regard, and I 
have strongly urged that the policy be 
modified. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. That is the very 
point I wanted to find out about. I think 
it is something that should be looked into, 
because some of our small hospitals are 
very efficient and can train nurses just 
as well as the large hospitals. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am 
glad to have that in the Recorp. Of 
course, I cannot tell about that. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. The percentage of 
nurses who have been rejected because 
of being trained in small hospitals orig- 
inally is less than 2 percent of the total 
number, according to the testimony be- 
fore the committee the other day. In 
addition, the Army accepts nurses whose 
training has been in smaller hospitals 
provided they have had some experience 
in larger hospitals where they have had 
opportunity to learn administration and 
the responsibilities that are thrust upon 
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them when they go into the armed 
services. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the gentlewoman for that contribution, 

Mr. MAHON. MayTI say that from the 
standpoint of developing initiative, in 
the smaller hospitals where they do not 
have the equipment that some of the 
larger ones have, the nurses have prob- 
ably received as good training for the 
work required in this war as the nurses 
who have had everything they might 
wish in the better-equipped hospitals in 
the cities. Of course, I do not discount 
the necessity for well-trained nurses. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Might it not be worth 
adding that one reason there has not 
been as good recruitment among the 
nurses as we suddenly desire when we 
have a lot of unexpected casualties is 
that nurses know the armed services un- 
til very recently had not been willing to 
accept all sorts of well-qualified nurses 
who volunteered. Naturally they con- 
cluded the need could not be too great. 
Some of the armed forces would not ac- 
cept colored girls. Some would not ac- 
cept Japanese girls. Some would not 
accept or keep married nurses. Now 
they are suddently taking in medical 
WAC’s and giving them a fly-by-night 
course, when they had been refusing a 
lot of graduate nurses from schools 
which give excellent training and ex- 
perience. Therefore, there is blame all 
the way around. I dislike the tendency 
to think that we must always resort to 
compulsion whenever we run into a jam, 
instead of just speeding up and improv- 
ing the system that already has given 
such magnificent results. Out of an 
estimated total available pool of only 
about 157,000 eligible nurses, more than 
42,000 volunteered up to the time they 
were told they were not needed. In con- 
trast the WAC’s have not been able to get 
more than about 85,000 WAC’s out of a 
total available pool of at least 20,000,000. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman for that contribution. 

May I direct your attention to this 
chart: 


Veterans’ Administration estimate appropria- 


tion Army and Navy pensions fiscal year 
1946 


-- ee 






6. Spanish-American War... 
7. Regular Establishment... 


8. World War No. 1 


erans: 
Service-connected. . .. 
Non-service-connected. 


Total, World War 
No. 1. 
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veterans’ Administration estimate appro- 
priations Army and Navy pensions fiscal 
year 1946—Continued 
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Estimated 


is Appropria- 
Wars and regular establish- |number on dees heen 
ment roll June 
30, 1946 year 1946 
9. World War 2: 
Living veterans: 
Service-connected....| 998,841 | $424, 415, 719 


Increase pension pay- 
ments (Public Law 





1D). ..cuceboupanddart ichesdca 24, 149, 626 
Teceased veterans: ~ 
Service-connected.... 158, 624 121, 930, 606 
Total, World War 
ING: Bbecnsesee -.-| 1, 152, 465 570, 495, 951 
10. Retired officers, Army of 
United States (other = x 
than regulars) ......-.-- 13, 7 22, 777, 000 
Grand total.......- 1, 974, 821 | 1, 080, 150,000 





——_—____—_- 


You will notice we still have one vet- 
eran, or a dependent of a veteran of the 
War of 1812. There are 42 receiving 
Mexican War pensions. 

One of the interesting things about 
this ¢hart is that we will have 993,000 
service-connected cases from World War 
No. 2 on June 30, 1946. 

The total amount is $1,080,150,000, as 
I pointed out a while ago. 

This chart—No. 4—shows the esti- 
mated appropriation for readjustment 
benefits carried under this bill. Title II, 
subsistence allowance and tuition fees 
and supplies shows a total of $180,000,- 
000. This is under the educational fea- 
ture of the G. I. bill. 

Title III shows the interest we are 
going to pay on the loans made to vet- 
erans, and that is estimated to amount 
to $11,250,000. Guaranteed losses are es- 
timated at $7,000,000. There is a total of 
$18,000,000 under that. 

The readjustment allowance under 
title V, which is the unemployment com- 
pensation, amounts to $96,000,000. 

The chart I have just referred to is 
inserted at this point: 

Cuart No. 4 
Veterans’ Administration estimate appropri- 
ation readjustment benefits (Servicemen’s 

Readjustment Act of 1944) fiscal year 1946 
Benefits: Appropriation 

1. Education: 

Subsistence allowance... $123, 775, 740 
Tuition, fees, and sup- 


PUG. cove scsoseaseens 56, 261, 700 
Total, education__.... 2180, 037, 440 

2. Loans: 
ia cea anes 11, 250, 000 
Guaranteed losses__._-. 7, 052, 560 
Total, loans._....-_.-.. 2 18, 302, 560 


3. Readjustment allowances... * 96, 660, 000 


Total estimate or ap- 


propriation.......... 295, 000, 000 


1 Based upon an estimated average of 187,- 
539 in training. It is estimated that 336,504 
veterans will be receiving this benefit on 
June 30, 1946. 

* Based upon the payment of the first year’s 
interest on loans for an estimated 225,000 
veterans and estimated losses on loans dur- 
ing 1946. 

*Based upon an estimated average of 92,- 
843 veterans on the rolls. 

It is estimated that $71,772 veterans will 
receive this benefit in 1946, 
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Mr. VOORHIS of. California. Mr. 
Chairman, wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia, I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I would 
like to know why the figure of only 
336,000 is taken as an estimate of the 
number of veterans who are likely to be 
receiving educational training at the end 
of 1946. I should think it might be many 
times that number. I earnestly hope it 
will. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
an estimate made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I will say to the gentle- 
man they have been uncanny in their 
ability to estimate future requirements. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
as to that and have great respect for 
their estimates. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wanted to know on what basis that figure 
was arrived at. 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I have 
no idea what formula was uSed in ar- 
riving at that figure. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that is largely based on the prediction 
that the war will still be on. There have 
not been anywhere near as many vet- 
erans seeking these educational benefits 
thus far as was anticipated because the 
men being discharged now have a good 
opportunity to work patriotically in the 
war effort. When the war is over in Eu- 
rope and when full employment is not 
so urgently needed, there will be a sud- 
den boom in men seeking education. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I was just wondering whether 
the gentleman could tell us whether the 
estimates were based on the assumption 
that the war will still be in progress at 
the end of 1946. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The es- 
timates are based on the assumption that 
the war will still be in progress during 
the fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Might I 
suggest to the gentleman, referring to 
the other chart, that the number of 
service-connected casualties in this war 
is estimated to be three times the total 
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number in World War No. 1 by the end 
of 1946. That is something that cer- 
tainly should sober every American. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
that is the number estimated to be on 
the rolls June 30, 1946. 

This is another statement with ref- 
erence to national life insurance: 


CuHart No. 5 
Veterans’ Administration 
National service life insur- 


i cieckitetny siideitinlennasieanint: $1, 060, 000, 000 
As of Dec. 31, 1944: 
Approved applications... 16, 482, 072 


Amount of insurance... $125, 593, 605, 000 


Average value per policy. $7, 620. 01 
Average amount of in- 

surance by lives...... $9, 146. 21 
Claims allowed_...-.... 118, 075 


There are 16,000,000 approved appli- 
cations. I think there are an additional 
1,100,000 since this chart was made up. 
The total amount of insurance is $125,- 
000,000,000. The average value per pol- 
icy is $7,000. The average amount of 
insurance by lives is $9,000. There have 
already been 118,000 claims allowed un- 
der the National Life Insurance Act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Can the 
gentleman state the number of applica- 
tions of policies in effect in relation to 
the number of men? Possibly it should 
be noted that the testimony shows that 
as of October 31 there were a little over 
16,000,000 applications and over 13,000,- 
000 lives covered. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes; 
there are over 13,000,000 lives covered. 
That shows that it is pretty generally 
accepted and that advantage is taken of 
this opportunity. 

Mr. SAVAGE- Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I believe the gentleman 
stated the average was $7,000,000 per 
policy. Did he not mean $7,000 per 
policy? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Seven 
thousand dollars per policy is what I 
meant to say. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

This is chart No. 6 which shows the 
situation in reference to hospital beds. 


CHART No. 6 


Veterans’ Administration hospital and domiciliary beds to be available wpon completion 
* of projects for which funds are available or included in 1946 Budget estimates, Novem- 


ber 1, 1944 
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le Gran 
Item ba Other vey — 
I og Psychotic sap General | Total 
atric 
Veterans Administration facilities: 
I 7, 625 , 172 2, 894 22, 985 74, 676 14, 753 89, 429 
2. Under construction...........-- ; 354 5 BE Diwbbensada 155 12, 677 —1, 689 10, 988 
3. Not under construction funds 
re ae Ba 100 RE Ciiighcha sens 2, 409 &, 396 3, 500 11, 896 
4. Funds in 1946 Budget. ...........- 3, 400 , & | Sea | eT. SS Pe cece 14, 100 
ait a sada tian cit 11, 479 61, 927 2, 894 33, 549 | 109, 849 | 16, 564 126, 413 
Other Government hospitals: . 
6. Allocated to Veterans’ Administra- ‘ 
REE ee ee $0 } 4, 338 © Dl cccumaes 








Grand total. . .cccoccccoceses | 11, 479 62, 017 2, 894 37, 887 114, 277 16, 564 130, 341 
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The Veterans’ Administration facil- 
ities total 74,676 hospital beds in opera- 
tion. And there are 14,000 domiciliary 
beds, or a grand total of 89,429. There 
are under construction, which will come 
in and which are provided for in this bill, 
another 10,000. We lose 1,600 domicil- 
iary beds because they are turned into 
hospital beds. But we get a gross in- 
crease of 10,988. 

Under “Construction funds available” 
are funds carried in the deficiency 
bill, which has just been passed, for 
another 11,000 beds. We carried 14,000 
beds in the 1936 bill, making a total of 
126,413 available beds at the end of the 
fiscal year 1936, including domiciliary 
beds, just of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion beds. 

Then there is another 4,000 in other 
Government hospitals, such as Public 
Health hospitals, and beds that are being 
utilized in Army and Navy hospitals; 
or a grand total provided for of 130,841. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. What is 
the estimate of the Bureau as to whether 
that figure of 126,413 beds at the end 
of 1946 will be sufficient to take care of 
the load? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Of 
course, there is an unpredictable ele- 
ment in that, but they feel that that 
situation is pretty well in hand. They 
are being pressed. The casualties have 
been terrific, many more than had been 
anticipated. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Nearly 
a million service connected from this 
war already. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Of 
course, not all of those are in hospitals. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. But hos- 
pital facilities are available to them. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. General 
Hines is being given the funds when he 
and the Hospitalization Board think 
they are necessary. They are using them 
just as fast as they can get construc- 
tion, and I think the situation is well in 
hand. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. I would 
like to know where we stood before the 
war with reference to hospital beds as 
compared with the 126,000 that will be 
available at the end of 1946. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman means before the declaration of 
war? 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. On No- 
vember 30, 1941, there were 61,845 hos- 
pital beds in operation and 1,262 under 
construction. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. That is, 
when we reach the 126,000, the gentle- 
man thinks that will be double? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. How 
much does this bill carry for hospital 
construction? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Eighty< 
four million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars is carried in this bill for hospital 
construction. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Does not 
the gentleman feel that the most im- 
portant single kind of construction of any 
sort in the United States is the construc- 
tion of these hospitals for veterans? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
so. 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. There is 
not anything else that should come be- 
fore it. 

Is the gentleman satisfied that this 
work is being pressed just as fast as it 
can be pressed? I mean the construc- 
tion of the hospitals. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I am. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I wish I could say I am 
satisfied, but, reluctantly, I must say I 
am not and the veterans are not. I am 
always told at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion that the reason for failure to con- 
struct more beds quickly is that they can- 
not get the men and materials; but the 
G. I. bill which we passed provides that 
next to the Army and Navy, first priority 
should go to the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. There are many Minnesota veter- 
ans now that have to be sent to hospi- 
tals in other States. We do not have the 
facilities to take care of our own casual- 
ties. I do not know whether we had 
more than other States or not. Our boys 
were among the very first to go overseas. 
But it is most distressing to the people 
of Minnesota to have their boys sent to 
Wisconsin or North Dakota or Chicago 
because there are not enough beds in our 
State available for our own men. 

May I say further that, in my judg- 
ment, the most acute need is for beds for 
neuropsychiatric patients in general hos- 
pitals. Many men suffering with battle 
fatigue are dismissed from Army hos- 
pitals as early as possible. Doubtless, 
that is a good thing to get the boy back 
into normal life and try to get readjusted 
before he lies around too long, brooding 
and worrying and becomes chronic. But 
some are not quite able to make the ad- 
justment, and need careful psychiatric 
handling or they go from border line to 
psychotic rather than to normal; then 
they have to be sent to a neuropsychiatric 
hospital and are unfortunately branded 
by the ignorant as insane. When they 
come out, people do not like to employ 
them. They cannot get a job. People 


say, “He is a nut.” So the thing of great-, 


est urgency is not more neuropsychiatric 
hospitals but more neuropsychiatric beds 
in the general hospitals, where these 
border-line cases can go when their very 
sanity and their whole future hangs in 
the balance. They do not need to be 
confined. They may be ambulatory cases 
but they need a place where they can 
have counsel; can go in and discuss their 
problems with a psychiatrist; perhaps 
have a short period of observation during 
a period of excitement till they quiet 
down. This is the greatest single need 
the Veterans’ Administration needs to 
meet—I believe the most urgent need. 
If handled well, it will save billions of 
dollars later, not to mention the useful 
lives. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I thank 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will the gen. 
tleman yield? 

Mr, WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield, 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. General 
Hines gave his opinion that the program 
was entirely safe, in the absence of un- 
usually large transfer from the Army. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Will the 
deficiency appropriation for additional 
hospitals increase this total of beds avail- 
able? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Oh, yes. 
This is just for funds that have already 
been provided. Anything provided in 
the future will be in addition to this. 

Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming. Can the 
gentleman tell us how much there will 
be? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. No. Ido 
not know whether the Budget has sent up 
an estimate or not. I know the Veterans’ 
Administration has presented their re- 
quirements to the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization. I may be speaking: out 
of turn, but it is my understanding there 
will be a deficiency item for further hos- 
pital construction. However, I am con- 
fident if General Hines thinks it is needed 
he will ask for it, and if he asks for it 
he will get it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr, MILLER of California. Speaking 
of the difference of 41,000 beds, is that 
the difference between the operations at 
the present time and what is expected to 
come in 1946? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Do those 
41,000 beds represent additional beds in 
hospitals now built or in hospitals to be 
built? 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Some 
of each. 
Mr. MILLER of California. What 


proportion? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
gentleman will find a table on page 157 
of the hearings that will give him that 
information. 

I have consumed 1 hour; I do not want 
to consume more time. I thank the 
Committee. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield that I may submit 
a@ unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimuus consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include in the Rrecorp 
several short articles relative to the 
natural-gas situation in the Detroit area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to get that permission in the House. 
In the Committee the gentleman may 
get permission only to extend his own 
remarks. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for that permission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Michigan asks unanimous consent 
to extend his own remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill carries, in addition to 
permanent appropriations amounting to 
$2,707,000,000, authorizations for ex- 
penditures amounting to $61,100,000, and 
direct appropriations amounting to $3,- 
218,000,000. 

The table in the committee report pre- 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget com- 
paring authorizations and direct appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1945 with 
recommendations for the fiscal year 1946 
is deceptive and misleading in that it 
indicates reductions all along the line to 
a total of $5,321,000,000. 

Examination will show that various 
nonrecurring items of expenditure are 
included in the table; that nothing is in- 
cluded for overtime in the fiscal year 
1946: and that the fact that the Mari- 
time Commission asks for no additional 
construction funds results, in itself, in a 
reduction of $6,766,000,000, or more than 
the total reduction indicated by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Taking out nonrecurring items and 
correcting for overtime, there is an ac- 
tual increase in comparable items of 
about $1,526,000,000, instead of the indi- 
cated reduction of $5,321,000,000. 

Of the 32 items approved by the 
Budget, as I count them, 22 reflect in- 
creases, and 10 reflect decreases. Of the 
10 items showing over-all decreases, 3 
reflect increases in appropriations for 
normal activities as distinguished from 
national defense activities. 

In those cases where agencies have had 
appropriations for both normal activities 
and national defense activities, there is 
an evident tendency to shift funds from 
the latter to the former with a view to 
retention of their staffs. 

It also appears from testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee that the 
Bureau of the Budget has done little or 
nothing to bring about a real reduction 
in the use of penalty mail. With but few 
exceptions, the estimates of the depart- 
ments and agencies appear to have been 
accepted in full. 

The reductions recommended by your 
committee amount to $346,611 in au- 
thorizations for expenditure and $76,- 
281,221 in direct appropriations. 

A number of amendments will be of- 
fered at the appropriate time. 

GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


In appearing before your committee, 
Mr. Chairman, the Comptroller General 
of the United States made some very 
challenging statements. I urge all Mem- 
bers of the House to read his testimony. 

Among other things, the Comptroller 

eneral stated in substance: 

That Congress has no idea how appro- 
priated funds are spent, even in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office; 

That the war situation has been taken 
advantage of both to ease and to lift 
proper restrictions on matters entirely 
unrelated to the war effort; 
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That it is axiomatic that the confi- 
dence of a citizenship in its Government 
traditionally rests upon how its funds 
are expended and checked; 

That all funds should be audited by a 
nonpartisan, independent agency of the 
Government, subject only to the Con- 
gress itself; 

That in rendering decisions to the 
heads of departments and disbursing or 
certifying officers the Comptroller Gen- 
eral acts as the agent of the Congress to 
‘see that appropriations are expended in 
accordance with the intention of the 
Congress, as expressed in appropriation 
acts and other pertinent statutes; 

That he likes to think of the General 
Accounting Office as the institution of 
the Congress in fiscal matters, free from 
the executive branch of the Government, 
with the Comptroller General and his 
assistants as the agents of the Congress; 
and 

That the General Accounting Office is 
the last bulwark there is in the Govern- 
ment today to aid the Congress impar- 
tially and to protect the taxpayers. 

Under the law, Mr. Chairman, the 
Comptroller General is required to in- 
vestigate all matters relating to the re- 
ceipt, disbursement, and application of 
public funds and to make to the Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session 
a report in writing of the work of the 
General Accounting Office containing 
recommencations concerning legislation 
he may deem necessary to facilitate the 
prompt and accurate rendition and set- 
tlement of accounts, and concerning such 
other matters relating to the receipt, 
disbursement, and application of public 
funds, as he may think advisable. 

The Comptroller General is also re- 
quired to make recommendations to the 
Congress in such regular reports or in 
special reports at any time when the 
Congress is in session, looking to greater 
economy and efficiency in public ex- 
penditure. 

He is also required to report to the 
Congress every expenditure or contract 
made by any department or establish- 
ment in any year in violation of law. 

It does not appear from the record that 
all reports which should or could have 
been made to the Congress have, in fact, 
been made, or that charges have been 
raised or items collected in cases where 
reports have been made to the Congress. 

I am amazed, however, to find that, in 
the fiscal year 1944, 184 reports were 
made by the Comptroller General to the 
Congress or to committees of the Con- 
gress. 

A table listing these reports will be 
found in the hearings at page 1128. I 
doubt if any Member of Congress has 
seen more than a few of them. The 
Comptroller General complains of a lack 
of action in respect to them. Steps must 
be taken and taken immediately to meet 
this situation. 

COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE CONTRACTS 


Among other things, the Comptroller 
General refers to the matter of cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts. He states, in 
substance, that the country is, in his 
opinion, at the mercy of the cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contractor who is writing his 
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own ticket and getting what he writes. 
A statement furnished for the record in 
this connection shows: 


Total number of excep- 


a cicianiniqatiaiettndnes 79, 108 
Total amount of excep- 

ii ceetch or cisicitbieiedoass $3, 333, 660, 923. 56 
Total amount of collec- 

didi dicbeidiesniatecenes 48, 324. 550. 37 


The Comptroller General also refers to 
the matter of the final settlement of war 
contracts, indicating that, under exist- 
ing legislation and Executive orders con- 
tracting agencies have been authorized 
to make final settlements to determine 
what documents shall be submitted to 
the General Accounting Office, and, in 
fact, to oust the General Accounting Of- 
fice of all jurisdiction except in cases of 
fraud. 

The Comptroller General states that, 
in certain fields, such as passenger and 
freight charges, no audit whatsoever is 
made by the administrative agencies. 


GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


The Comptroller General also refers 
to Government corporations, listing 36 
of those corporations as not being sub- 
ject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office, and stating that he has no data 
or records whatsoever as to their non- 
administrative expenditures. 

The committee will have in mind the 
fact that the Byrd committee has made 
a special report on this subject—Senate 
Document 227, August 1, 1944. 

That report shows 55 Government cor- 
porations with 697 offices and 67,912 em- 
ployees. It indicates that these corpora- 
tions have assets of $20,400,000,000, lia- 
bilities of $16,300,000,000, a borrowing 
power of $33,200,000,000; outstanding 
obligations guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment amounting to $12,600,000,000; and 
investments in securities of the Treasury 
and other Government agencies of $1,- 
700,000,000. . 

The report states that these Govern- 
ment corporations are competing with 
private enterprise, that they are largely 
exempt from taxation, and that they are 
subject to no effective Government 
control. 

It further appears that many of these 
corporations have been chartered under 
the laws of the several States; that they 
hold no Federal charters; that never- 
theless they perform Federal functions, 
and in effect, pledge the credit of the 
United States by and through the issu- 
ance of their guaranteed notes, bonds, 
and debentures. 


The magnitude of Government corpora- 
tions— 


The report states— 
particularly of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Commodity Credit Corpo- 
raticn, is now so great as to rival Government 
proper. 


It is high time, Mr. Chairman, that 
Congress took this all-important matter 
in hand. Immediate steps should ke 
taken to assure proper over-all control 
by the Congress, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and the Treasury; to assure proper 
auditing by the Comptroller General; 
and to consider whether existing borrow- 
ing authorities should not be canceled; 
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whether existing power of investment in 
obligations of the Treasury and other 
Government agencies should not be ter- 
minated; and whether Government cor- 
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BUDGET BUREAU TABLES 
In connection with the general picture 


painted by the Comptroller General, at- 
tention is invited to two tables furnished 


porations should not be strictly limited to 
those operating under properly recorded 
charters granted directly by the Con- 
gress. 


by the Bureau of the Budget, one dealing 
with unobligated contract authoriza- 
tions, unobligated balances, and revolv- 
ing funds; the other dealing with the 
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total national indebtedness in terms of 
direct obligations, guaranteed or con. 
tingent obligations, and unliquidated ob- 
ligations incurred against contract ay. 
thorizations or appropriations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, | 
insert the tables at this point: 


TABLE I.—Unobligated balances of appropriations and contract authorizations as of Nov. 30, 1944 


{000 omitted] 





Yepartme r establi . Dee's 
Department or establishment izations 





Lepisiative DIGR.8«. onconconaccesschencsanstdmconsisececksuveensinbe daleuses Sue hs ee eR. cetanell 


‘The judiciary -- 
Executive Office of the President: 


The WRite FOUN. .ccccccncccsnnevescnccdécwensesh eo nstitinen dean nate dde ie chic ala anenh 


Bureau of the Budget. _- -- 
Office for Emergency Manage ment: 


Committes on Fair Banploymoent Peastions. ............--ceccdsiceecescdihocbdl uwklieey er a 


ti? ision of C — Admit bizativ FI ce, ccepticncsedesndasssnbdbdnuiakiamall 





Wr DRCOG SIO nn, on cncirocnncnnunevansiincebn bhsuln deka bbdeths citer aa 

ih deitctihnisduicde tncuherencannatiabananicaiineahiteimcesesmuinauaal 

Wee ee iinet nitive conse betee em aehabassctawean lt aeons 
Committee for Congested Production Areas_. incchctaiiasdasndp-maheatpasiliah dun ieloeada deena 
Committee for Education of Men Demobilized From Armed Forces....--------------------+----- 
Liaison Office for Personnel Management 
National Resources Planning Board 
Office of Censorship 
Office of Price Administration 
Office of Strategic Servi ices 
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Appropriations to the President: 


anergeacy Tanase fer Cae President (Geeene) os occa vn nkisde tnsdcdsathichicabbeasuaeabelasdcndemndelds cn> coats 


Defense aid (lend-lease) (unallocated) 
Foreign War Relief 





Office of Ww ar intorenadinn neniiehitetbekudubahbbanwnnecaveies éjebeuneintganennndiemaaeiaeeinnielia 
CES) OE Fee eR co netitnncemancinenenspacsecnedecuubctevubbaaleeedseeleises eae 


United Beatie Distiel dtnd TGRARNOGOR, .... ncn sorceddinnssahencsanckbapmciesvecetiabionsdesn heel 
Independent establishments: 
American Battle Monuments Commission. - - _- nousgedweleanesnaspgueqnedes 
American Commission for the Protection and Salv age of Artistic and Historic Monuments in War | 
I sci antstrithenndin tintin anime sc mosetapmuct ondpenetsininineniaehinge mtietnliitiin 





Bituminous Coal Consumers’ Counsel 
Board of Investigation and Research—Transportation 
RR Ri ae RE I HA FE OR TREY NS LY 
Employees’ Compensation Commission 
Federal Communications Commission 


Great Lakes Exposition 
Greater Texas and Pan-American Exposition. 
Interstate Commerce Commission... ...._..- 
National Advisory Commission for Aeronautic 
National Archives 

National Banking Emergency Dt... costiviscun neceséncatsnsdectabhinaeetiinedil sabes ee. 
National Capital Housing Authority. ...................... 

National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
National Labor Relations Board 
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Other appropriations 
Revolving fund <n 
appropriations 


Not available! 


Available 
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ap ibeinialinine 93 
EEE NRL LIS LPL DELLE LOE, CL EAD PR 406 53 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion..............-....------.<----.---0---- - 
ED IID CINE, 1: x cp vrindnccnin nardetpimmcwnninded omumalieiedadiaian muita 368 
Securities and Bachames Comamisnion.......acccccccucccocccceccucctmscédocenscoucacess 148 
Selective Service System 5, 238 
Smithsonian Institution...... = 
Tariff Commission _. .- — 2 
The Tax Court of the United States.......---coccccccccacocccceococoscescenesee atic ian cian aa lta eel it tal kn tilaontihaendalalin tonal 59 
‘Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission..............--.-..-------e--e-eee sdeiauisaitesn cetacean a tlade taeda teat ian ate ne cndbes@usesi@oanne 
iT espe Seleense Diematial COMBA i... «ou ccwcnscccudnsuntsntcuctndscedancdsnudbcasssoeucncailineds calbuussbncabhinss Lascteedies © i) cdl: Uh ees 
‘Temporary Nations! Reonomic Commities...... ocd cenccanscossdencannnnncaancbyptmaslerdsinbimaine Minne disscusciankeiebiniaehcummeanial  ticedienl Sands 
Tennessse Valley Amthority. .« .....cccoconcaceancccncnecancoccacusecunkabanceunacesnuccenupunaspens Lieebaduscueiacscals | (i). en aceeus lassen eneen= 
BO a Re RET ES SAA Te he FRR TR ERE Oe Se SE IY p> a aioe 
U. 8. Maritime Commalasion...... ... ccucccccuencccecdamcescsccassastdinkndasnsmctsbgebatitbncssesl |. i ane. (See eee” 0” eens 
Wotunnay! Dare coc cdk ohn kk ond ht cetcdcnemnesenGene debiinaidieniacted tae ee 165, 695 
Fodeval Dasunlty AGGRO 6 «. «isieconunecnnaciccenvdibcdiiabucttc undoes owuulchisalsces tie da eee ee sae sincpidtipetcndithdinens 59, 828 
LE LLL NEEL A LA AT , 312, 973 110, 166 
National Housing Apemey..........<c-noneeonececosonsha ET 1,175 
Department of Aaieiiegs. ee ee 11, 473 75, 455 130, 360 
Department of OSes. gn. oon ncnnseccoosicdceutndedncuctibdi tenth scat tes ee ea ee eee 52 , 33, 272 
ne SUIS enn be cubeadianiseieinestbnet penal ll, “eRe 210, 519 16, 155 
Bana OF TUNER a oi eis nsw nin on Sbetliominslind Derdian hed bene duaiene aman aaenmdiaaana ceases ian ase 81, 669 6, 606 
OS EEE OTE et cise tien ancien ee a E 31, 071 433 
OT SN wn: x os Divaienin tits veins ieioielaiearaisteceiindh Gtae ton bina aeainade diana tei eel 13, 947, 515 218, 579 9, 490, 463 2, 311, 554 
Post Office Department: 
Ppa Prem Mare Orne a nec oe Scorers cosesencincosieeen cn silts ek ae ad 11, 249 571 
Mapunis ows wie Guvenmes... nc cee i ee ce ae le et 639, 108 43, 548 
Wrompnartranennt ON Tm ni ost ec smeed ccd mmsmses cements denen itiicincaspbcbid-s accion idan ae he ce 40, 226 2, 333 
TORGULY TOOT nck ster cn ocsns concinmcditsiacsowscttindecdueccds bade aie 84, 000 67, 289 2, 220, 244 86, 256 
OSE aie IN Fe scsi ck borin is hn. to dccrercdnctbileies heresies ment tae eee ae ee saith Tt cetacean Uititane Maal li a al SOE Ge tcnnacocmiennsdsdac 
Wer TDepOrRO oo dais ccnccametnidecd cwicscutdsameanactertnnddadl hee ee eee 534, 786 37, 718, 852 1, 878 
Panes Canal. cncicvnccnstisscdccstessh beatenins ecccedbcasccdhe ddd Rae ee ee eee ee ee SUGED Nicctccedasnuttetan 
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Represents unobligated balances of expired appropriations, which are no long ger available for obligation, 












6, 473, 009 58, $42, 392 | 
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Taste 11.—National indebtedness 


Direct public debt (as 
of Dec. 31, 1944): 
Interest-bearing debt. $228, 891, 263, 312. 84 


Matured debt on 

which interest has 

ceased... << cesacae 185, 900, 520. 26 
Debt bearing no in- 

terest... -c--se<e 1, 553, 069, 876. 26 


Total gross pub- 
lic debt..--... 230, 630, 233, 709. 36 





Contingent liabilities of 
United States (as 
of Dec. 31, 1944): 

Obligations guaran- 
teed by the United 
States (net) ------ 

Obligations issued on 

credit of Unite‘ 
States: 
Tennessee Valley 
Authority bonds. 
Funds due depos- 
itors by Postal 
Savings System... 
Federal Reserve 
notes (face 
amount) ..wsés0s 


1, 513, 997, 139. 36 


6, 300, 000. 00 
2, 206, 694, 367. 00 


120, 821, 761, 306. 26 


24, 548, 752, 812. 62 
Unliquidated obliga- 
tions incurred against 


appropriations and 
contract authoriza- 
CONE .n cncpanebbeudns 167, 057, 064, 000. 00 


322, 236, 050, 522. 98 


1As of Nov. 30, 1944; not available for Dec. 
31, 1944. 


It will be noted that table 1 reflects a 
total of $84,535,000,000 in terms of unob- 
ligated contract authorizations, unobli- 
gated appropriations, and revolving 
funds subject to the control of depart- 
ments and agencies and not subject to 
the control of the Congress. 

It will also be noted that table 2 shows 
direct obligations of $230,630,000,000; 
guaranteed or contingent obligations of 
$24,548,000,000; and unliquidated obliga- 
tions incurred against contract authori- 
zations and appropriations of $67,057,- 
000,000; or a total of $322,236,000,000. 
The latter figure is exclusive of any con- 
tingent liability on account of insured 
obligations in other fields, which the 
Bureau of the Budget is apparently un- 
able to furnish at this time. 


ADEQUATE STAFF FOR CONGRESS 


I agree, Mr. Chairman, with the Comp- 
troller General that the confidence of 
the citizenship in its Government rests, 
in the long run, on how its funds are 
expended and checked. 

The matters mentioned, and others re- 
ferred to by the Comptroller General, 
call for positive and prompt action by the 
Congress with a view to bringing order 
out of the fiscal chaos under this admin- 
istration, which can wreck our national 
economy. 

The Congress cannot expect from the 
Bureau of the Budget the type of as- 
sistance which is imperative. The 
Bureau of the Budget does not consider 
itself primarily responsible to the Con- 
gress. It reflects the views of the Presi- 


dent. It declines to reflect them when so 
instructed by him, as evidenced by the ex- 
perience of the House Select Committee 
Investigating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, 
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When informed by the House Civil 
Service Committee on April 14, 1943, that 
the committee was interested in some or- 
ganization that was not influenced by 
the executive departments, but directly 
responsible to the Congress, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget replied: 

I would think that would either have to be 
@ new organization of some sort or possibly 
tied in with a revision and clarification of 


the functions of the General Accounting 
Office. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iyield tothe 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
judgment, the gentleman is making one 
of the most constructive suggestions that 
has been made concerning our govern- 
mental reorganization today. It occurs 
to me that in connection with the con- 
sideration of this bill, the bill should in- 
clude the suggestion that has been made 
for a bill growing out of the Byrd-Butler 
recommendations. I am wondering if 
the gentleman thinks, in view of the fact 
that there are some legislative provisions 
in this bill, that tomorrow during the 
amendment stage of this bill, we should 
raise the question for consideration by 
offering the provisions of that bill, to 
provide for the financial control of Gov- 
ernment corporations, as a part of the 
legislative provisions offered under the 
general provisions of this bill. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Iam not fa- 
miliar with the details of that bill but I 
am wholeheartedly in favor of steps at 
the earliest possible moment to bring 
Government corporations under proper 
supervision by the Congress. 

With the enormous expansion, Mr. 
Chairman, of the executive branch of the 
Government, with little or no expansion 
in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, it is, in my judgment, almost im- 
possible for the Congress properly to per- 
form its fundamental duties in respect to 
the appropriation and expenditure of 
public funds. 

Additional and competent expert staff 
is imperatively needed. The expenditure 
of from $200,000 to $300,000 a year in this 
connection could save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, in my judgment, and per- 
haps our American form of government. 

Arrangements for the prompt consid- 
eration of all reports and recommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller General are also 
vital—perhaps by the circulation of all 
reports and recommendations to all 
Members of the Congress; perhaps by the 
creation of a special committee. 

I cannot recommend too strongly the 
immediate consideration of these matters 
by those charged with the formulation 
of recommendations for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Congress, with a view to the 
proper control of the purse strings of the 
Nation. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Among the agencies of which the 
Comptroller General has been most criti- 
cal in recent years, Mr. Chairman, are 
the United States Maritime Commission 
and its twin, created by Executive order, 
the War Shipping Administration, for 
which appropriations are made in an- 
other bill. 


Mr, 
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The Commission requests $28,500,000 
for expenses of administration, as com- 
pared with $32,500,000 in the present fis- 
cal year. The committee recommends 
$28,300,000. 

No request is made for additional con- 
struction funds, there being sufficient 
funds available at this time due to cur- 
tailment in program and the change- 
over from the Liberty to the Victory type 
of construction. 

As a matter of fact, the record indi- 
cates that, in the absence of further re- 
quest for ships by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Commission will have on hand 
as of June 30, 1946, unobligated contract 
authorizations, and unexpended funds, 
amounting to $2,800,000,000. It would 
appear that part or all of this sum might 
well be canceled or returned to the 
Treasury. 

The Commission presents its program 
of construction as follows: 

Contracts and awards to June 30, 1944, 
4,473 ships at $11,296,000,000. 

Contracts and awards to November 39, 
1944, 63 ships at $77,739,000. 

Contracts and awards to December 31, 
1945, 354—new—at $1,000,000,000. 

Contracts and awards after calendar 
year 1945, — ships at $2,759,000,000; total, 
including other items, $15,311,000,000. 

The Commission estimates that 50,- 
000,000 tons of shipping will be on hand 
at the end of 1945. Peacetime needs of 
this country prior to the war amounted 
to about 11,000,000 tons. It is apparently 
contemplated, if pending legislation is 
enacted into law providing for the resto- 
ration of shipping to our allies on a 1939 
basis by sales at pre-war prices less de- 
preciation, with credit to noncitizens, 
that a total of 12,000,000 tons will be re- 
quired. Admiral Land would place in 
reserve at a cost of from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 a year, from 1,000 to 2,000 
ships, or from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 
tons. This would still leave a balance of 
from 7,000,000 to 17,000,000 tons on our 
hands. 

Despite this fact, the Commission in- 
dicates a desire to construct from 6 to 10 
passenger vessels for peacetime use at 
a cost of some $250,000,000. It states 
that these ships will not be built during 
the calendar year 1945. It would appear 
that no peacetime construction should 
be initiated in the absence of express 
approval by the Congress. 


PURCHASE PRICES, CHARTER RATES, INSURANCE 


The Comptroller General has been 
very critical of purchase prices, charter 
rates, and insurance values paid and 
allowed in this general field. These mat- 
ters fall under the jurisdiction of War 
Shipping Administration rather than 
that of the Maritime Commission at this 
time. In view of the close connection 
between the two agencies, however, the 
following facts may be mentioned for 
the record: 

The Comptroller General has indi- 
cated that excessive prices have been 
paid for vessels purchased and requi- 
sitioned. No general report to Congress 
has been made by him on this subject. 
Five special reports have been made, all 


of which have been highly critical in © 


character. 
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Figures received from the Maritime 
Commission and inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorps of January 27 and 
February 4, 1944, show 69 vessels, 20 years 
old or over, bought for $26,300,000, or 
about 7 times their book value. 

The committee will have in mind the 
advisory board of three judges which 
rendered an opinion in regard to the ap- 
plicable law about a year ago. The 
Comptroller General reports, in sub- 
stance, that it is difficult to interpret this 
opinion; that he does not consider him- 
self bound by it; that certain purchase 
prices paid since the opinion have been 
proper, in his judgment; that others have 
been set aside and are now under con- 
sideration. 

The Comptroller General has indi- 
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cated that, in his judgment, many ex- 
cessive charter rates have been paid. 
No general report has been made by 
him to the Congress in this connection. 

The figures referred to, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorps of January 27 
and February 4, 1944, show 758 vessels, 
20 years old or more, having a book value 
of $37,900,000, with charter earnings in 
a period of 18 months estimated at $199,- 
700,000. 

Figures included with reference to the 
Red Sea charters, which the committee 
will recall, show 81 vessels with a book 
value of $8,200,000 earning profits on 91 
voyages to the Red Sea area of $26,800,- 
000. No recoveries have been realized 
except from 2 of the 19 companies 
concerned. 
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The Comptroller General has indicateq 
that excessive war-risk insurance values 
have been paid, in his judgment. No 
general report has been made by him to 
the Congress in this connection. 

Figures inserted in the Coneressionaz 
RecorD on February 4, 1944, show 699 
vessels, 20 years old or more, with book 
values totaling $34,500,000, on which 
war-risk insurance had been effected in 
the total of $477,300,000, or at about 
1,400 percent of the book value. 

The steamships Effingham, Manhat- 
tan, Washington, and Santa Lucia would 
appear to be specific examples of over- 
payments on war-risk insurance. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a further table received from the 
General Accounting Office in this con- 
nection: 


Historical and financial data of vessels owned and operated as at Dec. 31, 1941 


















































. Owner’s financial statement, Dec, 31, 1941 Insurance by 
> Admiral , 
Dead- Ps | am ati | a car c sa | Land’s esti- SS U. 8. M aritime 
dil aemameaied hed Year Construction | sold by | Amount paid : | Commission on 
Vessel name | Worens built | cost | United | Government | M&ted value | | time chart 
| = = States Of ora for operation | Date ac- | Cost-plus bet- | Reserve for de- | Net book valu- for Stantoo 
| ree a | Dee. 31, 1938 quired terments | —preciation ation purpose ' 
ee ees aE) te ote eres | fiom ~ngmarine Spy YEE ar 
SEE, nccctinnasinn 10, 380 1921 lo 139, 856. 45 1922 $500, 000. 00 $117, 443. 00 1936 $291, 873, 24 | $152, 430, 36 $139, 442. 88 $830, 400. 00 
RIE Sockcciendvckts | 10, 350 1918 3, 032, 133. 92 1928 275, 000. 00 89, 943. 00 1928 525, 707. 59 | 454, 425, 66 71, 281. 98 879, 750, 00 
SOI. ntiitriontrnsne | 9, 500 1916 (*) @) () (') 1925 422, 934, 87 422, 933, 87 tell ane ane 
pO a ae | 11, 600 1$20 1, 747, 406, 87 1920 506, 369, 46 97, 506. 00 1920 317, 119. 90 223, 200. 50 93, 820. 40 $70, 000, 00 
Arkansan eieteedsend 10, 380 1921 2, 128, 450, 57 1928 300, 000, 00 117, 326, 00 1936, 314, 106, 48 173, 320, 68 ee 
Carolinian...<..n<ciedes 10, 380 1921 2, 128, 625. 68 1922 300, 000, 60 117, 326, 00 1936 313, 661. 37 167, 175. 10 146, 486, 27 $30, 400, 00 
Coloradan.. 10, 700 1920 1, 519, 034. 99 1917 176, 000. 60 109, 948. 00 1936 446, 430, 43 352, 968. 38 93, 462. 05 802, 500, 00 
Columbian... 9, 500 1913 (‘) () (‘) (‘) 1925 421, 033. 68 419, 555. 95 1, 477. 73 807, 500, 00 
Dakotan_... 10, 175 1912 (') () (Q) ro) 1912 701, 999, 31 699, 352, 59 2, 646, 72 864, 875, 00 
Floridian. 10, 380 1921 2, 096, 095. 36 1922 200, 000. 00 117, 342. 00 1936 327, 079. 91 185, 010, 08 142, 069, 83 830, 400, 00 
Georgian... 11,600 | 1920 1, 731, 788. 00 1920 506, 369. 46 97, 674, 00 1936 528, 874. 19 427, 693. 29 101, 180. 90 $70, 000, 00 
Hawaiian__. 9, 500 1919 2, 407, 223. 07 1928 1, 862, 000. 00 81, 627. 00 1925 416, O56. 54 368, 648. 39 47, 408. 15 807, 500. 00 
Honolulan. oibsii . 10, 970 1921 1, 999, 633. 68 1928 112, 237. 50 125, 643. 06 1937 84, 803. 72 39, 656. 79 45, 236. 93 877, 600. 00 
En 10, 700 1218 2, 585, 478. 37 1928 175, 000. 00 108, 539. 00 1936 447, 055. 06 302, 469. 04 54, 586, 02 802, 500. 00 
J RA one 10, 175 1914 () (‘) () (*) 1914 766, 160. 32 764, 813. 78 1, 346. 54 864, 875. 00 
I a cl 9, 500 1918 1, 163, 781. 67 1928 1, 136, 064. 01 81, 660. 00 1925 424, 018. 14 386, 995. 26 37, 022. 88 807, 500. 00 
Kentuckian_........-.- 9, 925 1910 () () () () 1910 606, 738. 44 602, 374, 57 4, 363, 87 843, 625. 00 
Mexican =a 13, 825 1907 @) (@) () @) 1907 893, 222. 51 889; 620. 51 3, 602. 00 1, 106, 000. 00 
Minnesotan_...... 10, 175 1912 (‘) (@) (‘) () 1912 691, 767. 65 686, 800, 64 4, 877. 01 SO4, 875. 00 
Rs ¥, 500 1917 (4) (4) (') (‘) 1925 413, 817. 64 405, 313. 65 8, 508. 99 807, 500, 00 
ee 11, 992 1912 713, 000. 00 1928 539, 881. 29 110, 199. 00 1927 391, 670, 51 386, 304. 41 5, 276. 10 1, 019, 320. 60 
DID aids tenthvave 10, 085 1912 616, 060. 00 1928 463, 903. 74 79, 380. 00 1927 325, 993. 31 322, 536. 21 3, 457. 10 806, 800. 00 
Paes 9, 417 1920 1, 955, 151. 46 1928 96, 524. 25 101, 916. 00 1936, 76, 503, 55 55, 858, 05 SL Beiletichebatisyoe i 
Oklahoman.......-...- &, 584 1920 1, 824, 730. 64 1928 7, 986. 00 92, 358. 00 1936 78, 629. 42 46, 512. 82 32, 116.60 |... 
Oregonian........-..-- 9, 500 1917 (') (@) () @) 1925 427, 247. 06 424, 265, 82 2, 981. 24 807, 500, 00 
Panaman. ‘ 10, 175 1913 () @) () (@) 1913 750), 290, 21 746, 996. 19 3, 294.02 864, 875. 00 
Vennsylvanian-_. 10, 175 1913 () @) (@) () 1913 748, 448. 41 747, 95%. 83 491.8 804, 875. 00 
Puerto Rican. . 9, 400 1919 1, 943, 437. 02 1928 96, 534. 5 101, 882. 00 1937 60, 692, 43 34, 385. 12 26, 307. 31 753, 600. 00 
NN a «cat perience 13, $50 1902 (@) 2) Q (') 1902 883, 971. 37 877, 535. 72 6, 435. 65 1, 116, 000, 00 
MIN. nc cakdiname 10, 300 1919 2, 063, 460, 08 1928 101, 987. 50 117, 898. 00 1937 73, 877. 78 41, 494. 83 32, 382. 95 824, 000. 00 
Virginian me 12, 250 1903 (@) (‘) (') () 1903 957, 369. 56 952, 755. 92 4, 613. 64 1, 041, 250. 00 
Washingtonian....... 10, 700 1919 1, 583, 827. 01 1928 175, 000. 00 110, 954. 00 1936 469, 557. 10 370, 143. 87 9Y, 413. 23 |------2--+------ 
Wl staenioien ha. ail muesaswns | higebindiobcaonsipibeaanens | edindnubbaiadabiskuatbadibid cibdouknoaie | 14, 598, 801. 70 13, 221, 783. 88 1, 377, 017. 82 23, 466, 020. 00 
I | i 





i Data unavailable. 


It may be pointed out that the record 
indicates that, in many cases the pay- 
ments made to shipowners go into one 
or more statutory reserve funds which 
are free from income taxes provided the 
funds are ultimately used in the purchase 
cf new vessels. The Maritime Commis- 
sion reports a total in the capital reserve 
and special reserve funds of $130,700,000 
as compared with $80,700,000 a year ago. 

On January 12, 1943, the Comproller 
General reported 27 investigations pend- 
ing in respect to purchase prices, char- 


ter hire, and insurance. To date, only 
five reports on those matters have been 
submitted to the Congress, 

VESSELS TRADED IN AGAINST NEW CONSTRUCTION 


The matter of trading in obsolete ves- 
sels for credit against new construction, 
under section 510 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, is a matter exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, the Comp- 
troller General has indicated that there 
have been various cases, in his judgment, 





where excessive credits have been al- 
lowed including credits in excess of the 
value at which ships traded in could 
have been acquired under section 902 
of the Merchant Marine Act. 

The Commission has furnished certain 
tables covering trade-in transactions. 
Those tables are incomplete in that the 
original construction costs are not 
shown. Under the circumstances, I am 
inserting data from other tables sup- 
plied by the Comptroller General in re- 
spect to vessel trade-ins: 
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edule of obsolete C . 
Schedule of ete Great Lakes ore carriers traded in under section 510, Merchant Marine Act, 1936 ; 
credit allowed for each vessel ° Act, , as amended, showing amount of 
























































Vessel Dat 
ss e . i. rg . 
a Age |Dead weight! Gross tons | Original cost } Allow ance at ens 
construc- 6 ; OSE | $63 - onngen Excess 
i (years) tons carrying (approxi- 33.75 per gross 
tion . (tons) capacity mate) ton carrying allowance 
—— $$$ le ais capacity over cost 
Capt. Thomas Wilson | — nad a 
A, W. Osborne... 2-222 een nn eoneensnnce-e 1900 43 - ~ és | 
Maritana is 1897 46 é — 7,404 | $305, 184. 79 $472, 005. 00 $166, 820. 21 
- ‘ 3, 200 6, 538 226, 062. 76 416, 7! ge 
Mariposa 1892 51 3. 900 3° 907 oom © 16, 798. 00 190, 735. 24 
Alexander 1892 51 4, 300 2 969 oo = 249, O71. 25 5 
a 3, 862 50, 000. 00 246, 202. 50 
M uNiSiING.....-----enneeceeeeseeseeee 1898 45 ( 4 = 246), 202. | 
Colle. cucick seaditehanieNapeigisseniidlghe-dpanigiedneisseedapabiacare=nape 2a08 1902 41 & 0 7,240 | 226,000.00) 461, 580. 00 
>) »* », ie 230), . 00 . "12 7R 
Negaunee...---- Saakeneednetammenciinssun eRe ay . 1902 41 6, 300 6 675 =n. 000. Ow 440, 708. 75 
Colonel......-2.--<ceseeee+-20-0-- Yh eee eee ere en eae ee ee ~2+------ 1902 41 | 6. 300 6 700 ooo 420, 531. 25 
eM EB SUI OR BEE, i OR eID. CGE ERE 1901 42 5. 800 @ 245 230, 000. 00 427, 125. 00 
Wilburt L. 81 : 1901 42 5 800 @ 152 > 000. 00 398, 118. 75 
George B. Leonard 1903 40 | 6. 300 @ 749 are 392, 19U. UO 
B. Lyman Smith : . w---2-2---- 1°03 40 6. 300 aan | oe 430, 248. 75 
William Nottingham...........- ----] 1903 40 6, 300 soe ose > 
Nottingham .....-.....------+---+------------------ on | , | 6, 774 250, 000. 00 
PSY, i”. Sel SE ERO ST: 52a i ea 1002 41 | 6, 300 6, 708 250, 000. 00 
Colttin?. cciactdencedvetaauatatden ata ere PT EE SRS hey We SRaE Se ehemaee 1903 40 €, 300 | €722 | 250,000. 00 
Oar. caretakers easlidadan or noe Whe Twente se coe 1$03 40 | 6,200 | 7 327 | 139. 487. 07 : 
OPE. ntlecnnccti Mine dpenes sen sce Ne TOR ET! MOL ip aR staensene- 1903 40 €, 900 | 7087 | 139,790.41 , 609, 18 
Pastel. .cccebiaicdpaactetedees eEniron mam fee eg ponoanée noe------ 1903 40 | 6, 900 | 7398 | 139,501.17 , 083. 34 
PSs sapieenay IG] 55 2S oe 4 DOOR SNES. Nea, wnnacensnes 1¢02 41 | 6, 800 7954 | 153 918 81 531. 33 
TAUIUS...cc0---- --- 1S01 42 | 6, 800 7009} 211 302. 33. 
Vega. ..--------- --- 1203 40 6, 800 7936 | 130° 498, - 521. 67 
A SEINE SET AR ; ---| 1906 37 7.000 | 7 076 °11 302 08 796, 24 
8. B. Coolidge oT ----| 1897 46 5. 700 5827 290; 362. 21 791. 92 
Claretet- Biv MOMs ictihasncccvacscuadivcene -- 1897 46 | 6, 000 5, 684 | 861. 45 109. O4 
Sem M Ts pit Ak Si cidikstucncicindishinknsntintineccncshnd AU sthchte Bhaoses | 1598 45 | 6, 800 6. 0 698. 55 
Raine I a leg ee LY ae Ne son cgh eghea adie’ ---- 1895 48 5, 700 K OD 970. 00 
Queen City.-..----------- St AS aa SNR ARPT hay o----| 1806 47 | 5, 900 5 00 320. 00 
See DoS ba, eget fact Seni gona 1896 47 6, 000 @ 00 320. 00 
Nese ic MIS Bh a wasn asses] 1900 43 | 7. 500 - - 780. WO 
Bentieads BEEN 2 At ce ech Gees ee ween! 1903 40 | €, 900 é 00 208. 75 
Shee ne de a ee oes eee FETA 40 | 6. 800 | 6 be 228. 75 
A. B. Uhrig... SERRE fe a Pas Ne ERB Sow he Ns PP See se gota sees ee seswess - 1901 42 | 7. 500 | 7, | 00 | 807. 5O 
Soceeseaniins eI nn eth ghe ------- 1893 50 4, 900 5, 00 649. 75 
Sancon........- 5p BF RL TRIE CTT Ae PORE ap LSA ---- 1905 38 | 10, 350 10, 734 | 00 205, 188, 75 
Cornwall (ex Steelton) .....-. aR RRA MES. OA STE en eeceeee- oe 37 | 11, 391 11.391 | 396. 000. 00 2f , 173. 81 
i la rw oe RR See TA TOS > or : ss } 2, 458. § 
Total | 1907 36 sel 9, 800 9, 943 | 325, 000. UO 84 672 = 
Pe arenes ore EE ate a rare | 239,741 | —-247, 321 | 8, 301, 371. 59 | 15, 683, 684. 25 | 7, 382, 312.66 
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It will be noted, among other things, 
that 36 vessels, from 36 to 51 years of 
age, were accepted as trade-ins for a 
credit of about 190 percent of their 
original cost, and that other vessels ap- 
pear to have been accepted for credits 
amounting to several hundred times the 
pook value of the vessels at the time of 
the trade-ins. 

An expert, testifying before the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
on June 6, 1944, stated that credits had 
been allowed on 8 ships amounting, in 
his opinion, to 100 times their market 


value. 
OTHER MATTERS 


The record indicates the termination 
of the concrete-ship program involving 
the construction of 104 ships at a cost 
to the taxpayers of $167,000,000, a pro- 
gram undertaken against the best judg- 
ment. of Admiral Land, initiated, it is 
said, at the suggestion of Harry Hopkins. 
The record also indicates the purchase 
from Canada of 100 ships at a cost to the 
taxpayers of $164,000,000. The reason for 
the payment of any purchase price for 
ships to be used in the common war ef- 
fort has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

No additional expenditure by the Mari- 
time Commission is contemplated at this 
time for facilities. Total expenditure to 
date for facilities is given as $588,000,000. 
Detailed information as to investments in 
facilities by the Federal Government and 
shipbuilders and the earnings of the lat- 
ter has not been furnished. 

Irregularities in connection with the 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., Providence, 
R. I., and East Coast Shipyards, Bayonne, 
N. J., have been dealt with recently in 
reports by the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, which were 
highly critical of the Commission. 

The sale of the Avondale Marine Ways, 
Inc., representing a Federal investment 
of $563,000, is understood to be in proc- 
ess with Commission approval for ap- 
proximately $93,000. 

The criticism by the General Account- 
ing Office in respect to the disposal of the 
San Jacinto, Tex., shipyard, said to in- 
volve the sale of assets costing $2,500,000 
for some $200,000, is taken exception to 
by Admiral Land. The matter is said to 
be under further investigation by the 
General Accounting Office. 

The Comptroller General has also been 
properly critical of hotel bills and travel 
expenses paid by shipbuilders for Mari- 
time Commission officials and employees, 
and of sponsors’ gifts to wives and rela- 
tives of officials of the Maritime Com- 
mission and other high Government of- 
ficials, such gifts having been said to cost 
from $135 to several thousand dollars 
each. Neither the General Accounting 
Office nor the Commission have fur- 
nished detailed information requested in 
this connection. Both irregularities are 
said to be under control. 

The Commission has done magnificent 
work, Mr. Chairman, in the construc- 
tion field. I have often paid tribute to 
all concerned in our ship construction. 

It is to be regretted that the same 
cannot be said of the work of the Com- 
mission in the matter of handling public 
funas. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


I renew the ~iggestion that the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
or a select committee make a thorough- 
going investigation of the work of the 
Commission in the financial field, report- 
ing at the earliest possible date to the 
Congress and to the people in this con~ 
nection. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


The Commission has requested $5,207,- 
000 as compared with $5,500,000 appro- 
priated for the present fiscal year. The 
request represents an over-all reduction 
of $293,472; but it aiso reflects an in- 
crease in the normal activities as distin- 
guished from national defense activities 
of $928,142, and an over-all increase as 
compared with the fiscal year 1941, prior 
to the war, of about $500,000. The com- 
mittee has reduced the request for nor- 
mal activities by $201,000. 

The Commission appears with two new 
Commissioners, Chairman Porter and 
Commissioner Jett. 

Chairman Porter, formerly publicity 
director for the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, formerly Deputy Admin- 
istrator for the rent-control program of 
the Office of Price Administration, for- 
merly Washington counsel for 5 years 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
formerly publicity director for the Demo- 
cratic National Committee in 1944, takes 
the place of Chairman James Lawrence 
Fly, who resigned during the course of 
the investigation of the Commission by 
a House select committee. 

Commissioner Jett, formerly Chief En- 
gineer of the Commission, has taken the 
position formerly occupied by Commis- 
sioner Craven, the ablest member of the 
Commission as formerly constituted, who 
publicly declined renomination. 

There is one vacancy on the Commis- 
sion, no successor having been appointed 
to fill the position of Commissioner 
Payne whose renomination was sent to 
the Senate one day and withdrawn the 
follcwing day without explanation. 

The record outlines anticipated de- 
velopments in frequency modulation, 
television, facsimile, and international 
broadcasting. Attention is particularly 
invited to plans for licenses for the ex- 
clusive use of educational institutions. 
The part which the United States Office 
of Education plans to play in this pro- 
gram is important and should be clari- 
fied and closely examined. 

Congress reduced the Commission’s 
appropriation for the Radio Intelligence 
Division for the fiscal year 1945 by a 
million dollars, and the appropriation for 
the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Serv- 
ice by just under $500,000. The Com- 
mission suggests further reductions this 
year in the respective amounts of $416,- 
611 and $180,061. These reductions are 
particularly interesting in view of the 
protests and pressure brought to bear 
against the cuts a year ago. 

The record indicates further condona- 
tion of illegal operations by a licensee 
known to the Commission for from 2 to 
3 years, in the case of Station WGST. 

The record indicates no definitive ac- 
tion in respect to concealed ownership 
reported to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee by the Commission 2 years ago in 
respect to Station WOKO. 
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The record indicates postponement 
until after election of hearings on the 
recommended revocation of licenses of 
the Kennedy stations in West Virginia 
on the basis of false statements and con- 
cealed ownership. 

The record raises the question if the 
Commission has not completely ignored 
both tax evasion and false statements 
under oath by Commission licensees. 

Tables furnished by the Commission 
show that the transfer of stations or the 
control of stations for values far in ex- 
cess of physical values and trafficking in 
Government franchises with Commis- 
sion approval still continues. 

Among other transactions of this char- 
acter may be mentioned the following: 


Sales price 


approved 

Original cost: by F.C.C. 
ee $8, 000, 000 
trent chdpmitiinctepein cues 575, 000 
ea tastintienivinnniedibeineranticiinincatch 500, 000 
TI tenitennaiatsuoneiasmetaounivete 987, 500 
ls crincsuichatmaindcbeiearneats 620, 000 
GeO Celeb cirtesitenidons 400, 000 
i ertcdtites Ghrerwtnlanibees 106, 000 
rd tithe Se ciel niente 487, 410 
eh dininintlidditniintitioiegs 275, COO 
Ee 250, 090 


Tt will be noted that sales are indicated 
at 12, 15, 19, and even 32 times the origi- 
nal cost to the seller. 

In this connection I include at this 
point the following excerpt from a recent 
newspaper article: 

THERE'S A BULL MARKET IN RADIO STATIONS 

The bull market in radio stations hit a new 
peak last week with the sale by Hearst Radio, 
Inc., of Station WINS, in New York, to the 
Crosley Corporation, of Cincinnati, for ap- 
proximately $1,700,000, highest price ever paid 
for an individual radio station. (The trans- 
action is subject to customary Federal Com- 
munications Commission approval.) 

In 1944, 160 radio stations changed hands, 
more than 3 times the number of license 
transfers (45) the previous year. And 33 of 
them brought more than $100,000, many. of 
them much more. 


It may be added that figures furnished 
the Appropriations Committee by the 
Commission as to station costs do not 
agree with figures furnished by the Com- 
mission to the select committee investi- 
gating the Commission only a few weeks 
ago. ; 

I shall not speak at greater length in 
respect to the Commission at this time, 
inasmuch as my views have been fully 
set forth as additional minority views 
in the report of the Select Committee to 
Investigate the Federal Communications 
Commission under date of January 2, 
1945. 

In my judgment, that investigation 
made clear the imperative need for im- 
mediate improvement in standards of 
administration and for remedial legisla- 
tion. As I stated at that time, both are 
essential to impartial and efficient regu- 
lation and to equality of opportunity and 
freedom of speech over the radio, one of 
the greatest factors in the Nation today 
in terms of the preservation or destruc- 
tion of our American way of life. 

The investigation by the select com- 
mittee served to take the Radio Intelli- 
gence Division of the Commission out 
of the military and naval field, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff, who stated that the Commission 
“had endangered the effectiveness and 
security of military radio intelligence.” 

The investigation served to disclose, 
and, I hope, to eliminate, certain abuses 
of the Commission’s licensing powers, 
condonation of illegality, actions based 
on political considerations, misrepre- 
sentation to the Congress, unlawful so- 
licitation of support for appropriations, 
and falsification of records. 

It served to bring about important 
changes in personnel, 

It served to produce annual savings of 
between two and three million dollars. 

It was impossible, however, in view of 
the obstruction encountered by the se- 
lect committee, to conduct. anything ap- 
preaching a thoroughgoing investiga- 
tion. Many important matters, including 
alleged abuses by the Commission of its 
licensing powers in respect to many ra- 
dio stations, were not considered. An 
abundance of evidence collected by the 
committee’s staff was not heard. Some 
of it is sensational. Only by continuing 
the investigation can the work under- 
taken under the instructions from the 
last Congress be carried to a proper con- 
clusion. 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Commission requests $17,048,000, 
as compared with the appropriation for 
the present fiscal year of $18,345,000. 
The request reflects an over-all decrease, 
but an increase for normal activities, as 
distinguished from national defense ac- 
tivities, of $1,342,000. Your committee 
recommends a cut of $503,480. 

Included in the request of the Commis- 
sion are two items calling for a person- 
nel of 110 at a cost of $366,157 for the 
work improvement and better personnel 
management programs. These items 
have been reduced by your committee 
by 50 percent. 

Included in the work contemplated 
are jeb-construction programs, job- 
methods programs, job-relations pro- 
grams, and employee counseling in per- 
sonal as well as official matters. 

The general idea seems to be that the 
Civil Service Commission teachers shail 
teach supervisors throughout the Gov- 
ernment how to teach their employees. 

The apparent basis for the work is an 
assumption by the Commission, to quote 
Commissioner Flemming, that “super- 
visors spend most of their time behind 
a desk reviewing papers, and too little 
time out working with those they are 
called upon to supervise.” 

The matter has gone to such a point 
that the General Accounting Office re- 
ports for that agency alone, job-instruc- 
tion training for 588; job-methods train- 
ing for 729; job-relations training for 
404; and 39,859 transactions—about 3 
per employee—in administering a pro- 
gram comprising health, welfare, safety, 
and counseling employees on personal 
problems supposed to affect their official 
relations. 

The House Committee on the Civil 
Service, in its report dated December 16, 
1944, is complimentary neither to em- 
ployee counseling nor to those acting as 
counselors. 

That report states that the committee 
has been deluged by employee complaints 
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resenting the type of assistance offered 
them. Many of the counselors are said 
to be drawn from the field of social work. 
Assistance is apparently often psychi- 
atric in character. Hang-overs are said 
to be diagnosed as some form of neurosis. 
The employee who visits his Congress- 


.man is said to find that he has a persecu- 


tion complex, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include at this point excerpts from the 
Civil Service Committee report referred 
to, 


EMPLOYEE COUNSELING 


Members of the Congress and this commit- 
tee are deluged by employee complaints, who 
resent the type of assistance offered by the 
employee counseling program in the Gov- 
ernment. The following is an excerpt from 
the job description of a CAF~-12 counselor: 

“* * * provides for competent psychi- 
atric assistance to employees requiring this 
type of aid; conducts continuing studies of 
working conditions with a view to making 
recommendations for improvements from the 
standpoint of health, morals, and productiv- 
ity; submits recommendations to supervisory 
officials regarding the handling of vocational 
maladjustments by recommending transfers, 
change of hours, and other modifications 
calculated to improve morale.” 

Of 30 counselors ranging in grade from 
CAF-9 to CAF-12, the majority have been 
drawn from colleges or social work. Usually 
these persons have university training show- 
ing courses in social work or consultant and 
welfare work, personnel and counseling, or 
psychiatry and teaching. 

The committee observes a tendency on 
the part of employees with real grievances 
to generally avoid contact with employce 
counselors. With rare exceptions the posi- 
tion of the empioyee counselor in the Fed- 
eral structure is innocuous. It is not estab- 
lished that this expanding and expensive 
program has resulted in an appreciable im- 
provement in employee-employer relations. 
There is basis for the feeling on the part 
of many employees that the most simple 
grievance, when reported to the employee 
counselor, may be translated into a major 
problem. 

The employee who took a few days out for 
no good reason except plain cussedness may 
find that he has a psychosis. Hang-overs, re- 
sulting from a series of nights out, are au- 
thoritatively diagnosed as some form of 
neurosis. A complainant who visits his 
Congressman is amazed by the discovery that 
the counselor's report reveals a persecution 
complex. 

The influence of this type of counselor is 
infecting administrative and supervisory at- 
titudes. In several agencies it is noted that 
supervisors were inclined to label aggressive 
or complainant employees with psychiatric 
terms detrimentai to the employee and the 
implications of which were unappreciated by 
the supervisor. 

Experience in dealing with gainfully em- 
ployed persons is seldom the main qualifi- 
cation for employee counselors. 


If the theory of teaching teachers how 
to teach is sound, Mr. Chairman, why not 
set up a brand new agency to teach the 
civil service teachers how to teach the 
teachers how to teach? This can go on 
almost indefinitely, providing unlimited 
opportunity for additional jobs and in- 
creased spending. 

I suggest that the real solution of this 
problem is the appointment of compe- 
tent agency heads and competent super- 
visors in the first place. 

The Commission explains in some de- 
tail its present procedure for investiga- 
tions. It reports that during the period 
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from July 1, 1840, to December 31, 1944, 
1,160 cases have been rated ineligible be. 
cause of lack of loyalty. In contrast to 
this figure the Commission reports no 
less than 117,300 names in its Bar and 
Flag Files, including persons against 
whom derogatory matters have been re- 
ported, who are now in the employ of 
some agency or for some other reason 
not uncer the present. jurisdiction of the 
Commission. 

Two thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-one investigations in respect to 
O. W. I. personnel remain uncomplcted, 
One hundred and twenty-eight persons 
in that agency have been rated ineligible 
for lack of loyalty. One hundred and 
eleven have been denied appointments. 

Instructions to regional directors, in 
reference to loyalty investigations, dis- 
cussed at some length a year ago, remain 
unchanged. The number of anticipated 
investigations for the fiscal year 1945 
amounts to only 29,670, and reflects a 
steady decrease as compared with inves- 
tigations made during the fiscal years 
1944 and 1945. 

Information requested of the Commis- 
sion as to the percentage of requesis by 
agencies for upwarau reclassification 
which have been disapproved by the 
Commission during the past fiscal year, 
and as to the number of full grade pro- 
motions which have been approved by 
the Commission during that period, have 
not been furnished. 

In November, last, the total personnel 
on the Federal pay roll amounted to 
2,876,000. The Commission expecis that 
2,750,000 persons will remain on the rolls 
throughout the fiscal year 1946. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AGENCY 


The National Housing Agency repre- 
sents an attempted consolidation of 18 
agencies in the housing field. There was 
chaos in this field before the consolida- 
tion. There still appears to be great 
duplication of effort, and a great excess 
in overhead. 

The Agency includes the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, in the construc- 
tion field; the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, in the mortgage insurance 
field; the Home Loan Bank System, Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, in the credit, insurance, and 
salvage fields. Over the last three men- 
tioned, we find the Home Loan Bank 
Administrator, all having not only de- 
partmental forces but field offices, travel, 
and other obligations. 

On top of this structure comes the Of- 
fice of the National Housing Adminis- 
trator, with a departmental personnel 
of 308 and a field force, including 7 re- 
gional offices, at $655,009, and 35 war 
housing centers at $320,000, or a total of 
almost a million dc‘lars. 

The organization of the Administra- 
tor’s office appears to be excessive. It is 
financed largely with funds from the 
Lanham Act, and should be dealt with 
in connection with the appropriation of 
those funds. 

The set-up referred to reflects all the 
evils mentioned in connection with Gov- 
ernment corporations. We find author- 
ity to issue obligations to the extent of 
$5,350,000,000, in addition to four indefi- 
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nite authorizations. We find outstand- 
ing obligations amounting to $1,800,000,- 
000, investments in Treasury and other 
agency obligations of $376,000,000, and 
annual receipts amounting to $568,000,- 
000, of which $566,000,000 is retained by 
the agency, beyond the control of the 
Congress. 

The Administrator gives the total Fed- 
eral investment and contingent liabili- 
ties in the housing program as $13,804,- 
000,000. A table breaking this total down 
will be found at page 727 of the hearings. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
which requests $5,687,000, as compared 
with $7,811,000 for the current fiscal year, 
shows initial advances of $3,276,000,000 
reduced to $1,220,000,000; properties held 
reduced from 192,000 to 6,571; and indi- 
cates a total loss to date of $106,880,000. 

The Federal Housing Administration, 
which requests $10,558,000, as compared 
with $9,030,000 for the current fiscal 
year, bases its request largely on an an- 
ticipated increase in title II work. The 
record indicates a loss to date under title 
I of $26,000,000, and a further anticipated 
loss of $11,700,000, or a total loss of 
$37,700,000. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority 
requests $2,350,000 as compared with 
$2,492,000 for the current fiscal year, 
based on continuation of its present work 
in the war-housing field and on the reac- 
tivation of 9,000 United States Housing 
Authority units. The record indicates 
that there is little or no probability of 
recovering any substantial part of the 
$130,000,000 invested in the P. W. A. 
housing projects. 

The record also indicates that the Ad- 
ministration is attempting to trum up 
post-war activity by circularizing local 
housing authorities, mayors of cities, and 
others, 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 


The Federal Works Agency is another 
example of attempted consolidation. It 
includes the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, the Public Roads Administration, 
the Communities Facilities Division fi- 
nanced with funds from the Lanham 
Acts, and it contemplates a Public Works 
Advance Planning Division if funds are 
made available under this bill. Each is 
a complete organization. 

Over these agencies we find the office 
of the Administrator, which requests 
$337,600, as compared with $293,202 for 
the current fiscal year. 

The committee recommends an appro- 
priation of $250,000. 

I am frank to state that I question the 
necessity for these funds. No satisfac- 
tory statement has been furnished as to 
the functions of this office. In my judg- 
ment it might well be eliminated. 

The committee has allowed the re- 
quest of the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, less $1,000,000. It has allowed 
the request of the Public Roads Admin- 
istration in full. It recommends an ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 for public 
works defense planning, and $150,000 
for public works in the Virgin Islands. 

The last two items might well be de- 
ferred. 
XCI——57 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


The committee has approved a request 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority for a 
change in language affecting the han- 
dling of its funds. 

The procedure under the new plan as 
indicated in the committee report will be 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

1. Appropriated funds placed in a fiscal 
year appropriation account subject to with- 
drawal in the usual manner. 

2. Receipts deposited, as received, in a col- 
lection account with the Treasurer of the 
United States. 

3. Disbursements made only from the ap- 
propriation account. 

4. Appropriation account reimbursed 
monthly from the collection account for ex- 
penditures during the month for activities 
which are to be financed out of proceeds in 
accordance with the provisions of section 26. 

5. Balances in the collection account, after 
all settlements for the fiscal year, would be 
paid into the general fund of the Treasury 
within 6 months after the close of the fiscal 
year. 


Statements by Mr. Lilienthal and by 
the Comptroller General in this connec- 
tion will be found at pages 381 and 383 
of the committee hearings. 

It appears to the committee that the 
suggested change is a step in the right 
direction. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


I cannot conclude without a word in 
respect to the Veterans’ Admnistration. 

The Administration requests an ap- 
propriation of $2,707,000,000, as com- 
pared with $1,250,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year. This is an increase of almost 
120 percent due, generally speaking, to 
casualties, insurance, and the provisions 
of the G. I. bill for the veterans of World 
War No. 2. 

The principal increases will be found in 
the table in the hearings, at page 162. 

They include Army and Navy pen- 
sions, $521,800,000; national service life 
insurance, $500,000,000; readjustment 
benefits, $295,000,000; hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities, $66,700,000; salaries and 
expenses, $83,400,000. 

The increases in Army and Navy pen- 
sions is the result of additional World 
War No. 2 veterans now on the rolls, and 
five new pieces of legislation. A supple- 
mental appropriation will probably be 
necessary. 

The national service life-insurance in- 
crease reflects insurance on 13,500,000 
lives, amounting to $123,100,000,000. A 
supplemental appropriation may be nec- 
essary. 

Readjustment benefits include $180,- 
000,000 for education—books, tuition, 
and subsistence allowance, $50 to $75 per 
month; $18,000,000 for loans—interest 
and losses—guaranty up to 50 percent of 
$2,000 loans and interest for the first 
year; and $96,000,000 for readjustment 
allowances—$20 a week for 52 weeks. 

Under hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties we find as of October 31, last, 75,000 
patients and 89,429 beds, a margin of 
about 20 percent. There are now under 
construction 10,998 beds and funds for 
further construction of 11,896 beds. 
Provision is made in this bill for 14,100 
beds, and there are anticipated in other 
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Government hospitals, 4,000 beds. This 
gives a total of 130,000 beds against an 
eventual need of 300,000 beds, of which 
100,000 are to be provided by the Army 
and Navy. 

The Administrator considers the situa- 
tion safe, in the absence of an unusually 
large transfer of patients from the Army 
to veterans’ hospitals. 

Attention is invited to the very com- 
prehensive justification furnished by 
General Hines, and to his interesting dis- 
cussion of the special medica: and educa- 
tional advisory groups, and of the over- 
all plans for vocational rehabilitation 
and education. The best interests of the 
veterans of the Nation are in good hands. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. -Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the ten- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DIcKSsTEIN]. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
recent crisis in the ranks of the Belgian 
Government calls attention to the situa- 
tion which has arisen in liberated Bel- 
gium and which requires immediate 
steps. Unlike Russia, which saw fit to 
make the proper distinction between the 
Nazis and their victims, the Belgian Gov- 
ernment apparently lumps together all 
people born in Germany and seeks to 
impose on German-Jewish refugees the 
status of alien enemies. 

Whenever the Russian Government 
concluded an armistice agreement with 
the defeated Axis satellites, it wrote into 
the terms the provision that Jews and 
other refugees from the Nazi terror who 
may be found within the territories lib- 
erated by the Allied armies, shall be im- 
mediately restored to their freedom and 
be allowed to live in peace. 

Belgium seemingly reverses the process 
and wishes to keep the refugees from 
the Nazis in concentration camps while 
the erstwhile collaborationists with the 
Nazi regime are enjoying all the freedom 
and living on the fat of the land. 

Belgium is the one country in Europe 
which not only did not do anything for 
the war effort, but harbored the greatest 
number of pro-Nazis when it was profit- 
able to be a pro-Nazi. It did not come 
tc the assistance of France when France 
was bleeding and clamoring for help. It 
hid behind a neutrality which helped the 
Germans and which was broken only 
when the Germans saw fit to overrun 
Belgium as they did in 1914. But unlike 
1914, when its heroic King Albert stood 
forth like a rock and would not yield to 
force, his weak successor was only wor- 
ried about his own safety and sur- 
rendered at the first possible moment. 

During the time that the patriots of 
France were fighting in the mountains 
of Savoy and the patriots of Greece and 
Yugoslavia were dying, the Belgian 
patriots were living in comfort in Lon- 
don and New York, drawing good 
salaries for propaganda activities, and it 
is the common knowledge in Washington 
that the Belgian Government was spend- 
ing more than any other government-in- 
exile, and in fact, more than many a gov- 

ernment at war, for so-called propa- 
ganda. 

American soldiers who have been fight- 
ing for the liberation of Belgium did not 
do so to bring about a reactionary regime 
in that country. We all sympathize with 
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the plight of the Belgian people, and 
most of us remember the German atroc- 
ities of 1914 and the fact that American 
generosity restored to Belgium many 
works of art which the Germans had so 
ruthlessly appropriated in Belgium dur- 
ing the First World War. 

King Albert of Belgium, the ruler of 
that country during the First World War, 
was a heroic figure to which Americans 
always looked up with admiration. It 
would not be fair to the successors of the 
Belgian fighters in the war of 1914 if 
their government were to exhibit tend- 
encies which are usually associated with 
the Nazi monster. 

Let us hope that the occupation of 
Belgium by the Germans did not turn 
the character of its people from friends 
of democracy to enemies of democracy. 

In making these remarks, I am aware 
of the fact that Belgium has had a fine 
national history in the 115 years of its 
independence and that the Constitution 
of Belgium guarantees to its citizens all 
the rights which we usually associate 
with our own Bill of Rights. 

It is therefore most disappointing to 
the friends of Belgium that at a time 
when, after years of oppression, a new 
regime is instituted, this regime does not 
follow constitutional patterns but is try- 
ing to copy Nazi models. 

I hope that the German occupation of 
Belgium did not extinguish its innate 
sense of justice and that the Belgian 
Government will see its way clear to 
treat refugees from the Nazis as fellow 
sufferers and not as Germans. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at 4:30 o’clock this aft- 
ernoon, the following announcement was 
made at the White House: 


The President of the United States of 
America, the Premier of the Soviet Union, and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, accom- 
panied by their Chiefs of Staff, the three for- 
eign secretaries, and other advisors, are now 
meeting in the Biack Sea area. 

Their purpose is to concert plans for com- 
pleting the defeat of the common enemy and 
for building, with their allies, firm founda- 
tions for a lasting peace. Meetings are pro- 
ceeding continuously. 

The conference began with military discus- 
sions. The present situation on all the Euro- 
pean fronts has been reviewed and the full- 
est information interchanged. There is 
complete agreement for joint military oper- 
ations in the final phase of the war against 
Nazi Germany. The military staffs of the 
three Governments are now engaged in work- 
ing out jointly the detailed plans. 

Discussions of problems involved in estab- 
lishing a secure peace have also begun. These 
discussions will cover joint plans for the 
occupation and control of Germany, the po- 
litical and economic problems of liberated 
#urope, and proposals for the earliest possible 
establishment of a permanent international 
organization to maintain peace. A communi- 
que will be issued at the conclusion of the 
conference. 


Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, Iam sure this informa- 
tion will be received by the people of 
America with great satisfaction and con- 
solation, and I am sure the prayers of all 
American citizens will follow the discus- 
sions and conclusions of this momentous 
conference 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yleld such time as he may desire 
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to the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] 


oS 
CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, every Member of the House 
and every American join in the expres- 
sion of the gentleman from Virginia with 
respect to the deliberations now going 
on in the conference in the Black Sea 
area. Our prayers are also with those 
boys who are launching the new offensive 
which was announced in the papers to- 
day. 

Mr, Chairman, the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts with respect 
to the need for better governmental con- 
trol of Government-owned corporations 
and other agencies which are operating 
in corporate fashion today financed by 
the Government, is a speech which de- 
serves wide consideration throughout 
the country. In that connection, the 
proposal which has recently been made 
to provide for financial control of such 
Government corporations by bringing 
them under the principles, at least, of 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
deserves consideration as a means of ac- 
complishing the goal suggested by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

I do not expect at this late hour this 
afternoon to go into that proposal in 
detail, but when we return to the House 
I shall ask permission to include as part 
of my remarks the text of the so-called 
Byrd-Butler bill which has been pro- 
posed in the other body of the Congress 
and which I intend to offer in the House 
so that it may be available as a House bill 
also. 

The matter referred to follows: 


A bill to provide for financial control of Gov- 
ernment corporations 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act.” 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Scc. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress to bring Government cor- 
porations and their transactions and opera- 
tions under annual scrutiny by the Congress 
and provide current financial control thereof. 


TITLE I-—WHOLLY OWNED GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Sec.101. As used in the act the term 
“wholly owned Government corporation” 
means the Commodity Credit Corporation; 
Federal intermediate credit banks; produc- 
tion credit corporations; regional agricul- 
tural credit corporations; Farmers Home 
Corporation; Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 
ration; Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation; 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; Defense 
Plant Corporation; Defense Supplies Corpo- 
ration; Metals Reserve Company; Rubber Re- 
serve Company; War Damage Corporation; 
Federal National Mortgage Association; The 
RFC Mortgage Company; Disaster Loan Cor- 
poration; Inland Waterways Corporation; 
Warrior River Terminal Company; The Vir- 
gin Islands Company; Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Incorporated; United States Spruce 
Production Corporation; Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Transportation; Inter-American Educa- 
tional Foundation, Incorporated; Inter- 
American Navigation Corporation; Prencin- 
radio, Incorporated; Cargoes, Incorporated; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington; Petro- 
leum Reserves Corporation; Rubber Develop- 
ment Corporation; United States Commer- 
cial Company; Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion; Federal Public Housing Authority (or 
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United States Housing Authority) and in. 
cluding public housing projects financeq 
from appropriated funds and operations 
thereof; Defense Homes Corporation; Feq. 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora. 
tion; Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; Uniteq 
States Housing Corporation; Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation; Panama Railroad 
Company; Tennessee Valley Authority; Ten- 
nessee Valley Associated Cooperatives, In- 
corporated; and any other corporation which 
is wholly owned by the United States Goy- 
ernment or by any agency thereof, including 
Government corporations. 

Sec. 102. Each wholly owned Government 
corporation shall cause to be prepared annu- 
ally a budget program covering all opera- 
tions for the ensuing fiscal year with com- 
parisons with the current fiscal year and the 
last completed fiscal year. Such budget 
programs shall be submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget at the time prescribed for the 
submission of the estimates of appropria- 
tions by the regular Government depart. 
ments and establishments and shall be 
transmitted by the President to the Congress 
in the annual Budget; except that the first 
budget programs shall be submitted as soon 
as practicable after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 103. The Bureau of the Budget, under 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may establish, is authorized and directed 
to prescribe the form and content of, and 
the manner in which such budget programs 
shall be prepared and presented; but all such 
budget programs shall contain specific esti- 
mates of administrative expenses and esti- 
mates of necessary borrowing by the corpo- 
ration concerned, together with the estimates 
of the amount of Government capital funds 
which shall be returned to the Treasury dur- 
ing the fiscal year or the appropriations re- 
quired to provide for the reissuance of au- 
thorized capital or the restoration of capital 
impairments. Such budget programs shall 
be considered and shall be included in the 
annual Budget in the same manner, as nearly 
as practicable, as are the estimates and 
other information submitted in accordance 
with the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. 
Budget programs so submitted to the Con- 
gress shall be considered and approved, 
modified, or prohibited by it, in the same 
manner, as nearly as practicable, as appro- 
priations are considered and made by Con- 
gress, 

The budget program may, whenever 
deemed necessary, include and set forth 
specifically, requests for authorization to 
cover possible emergency cr contingent op- 
erations in the ensuing year, but operations 
thereunder shall be initiated only after ap- 
proval by the President and shall be reported 
to the Congress from time to time but not 
later than the time for transmittal of the 
next annual Budget. 

Sec. 104. No wholly owned Government 
corporation shall transact any business in 
any fiscal year except such business as is 
authorized by act of Congress as a part of 
its budget program for such fiscal year, and 
no expenditures for administrative expenses 
in any fiscal year shall be made by any such 
corporation except in the amounts author- 
ized and made available by Congress for such 
fiscal year. No funds so made available by 
the Congress for administrative expenses 
shall be obligated or expended unless and 
until an appropriation account shall have 
been established therefor pursuant to an ap- 
propriation warrant or a covering warrant, 
and funds so made available shall be subject 
to apportionment by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and claims and accounts thereunder 
to adjustment and settlement by the General 
Accounting Office under title III of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921. This sec- 
tion shall take effect with respect to wholly 
owned Government corporations or groups of 
corporations at the earliest possible data 
following the enactment of this act, as de- 
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termined by the President, but no later 
than July 1, 1946. 

Sec. 105. The financial transactions of 
wholly owned Government corporations shall 
be audited by the General Accounting Office 
in accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions and under such rules and regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. The 
audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the respective corporations and 
necessary to facilitate the audit, and they 
shall be afforded full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositaries, fiscal agents, and 
custodians. The audit shall begin with the 
first fiscal year commencing after the enact- 
ment of this act. 

Sec. 106. A report of each such audit for 
each fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 
made by the Comptroller General to the 
Congress not later than January 15 following 
the close of the fiscal year for which such 
audit is made. The report shall set forth the 
scope of the audit and shall include a state- 
ment (showing intercorporate relations) of 
assets and liabilities, capital and surplus or 
deficit; a statement of surplus or deficit 
analysis; a statement of income and expense; 
and such comments and information as may 
be deemed necessary to keep Congress in- 
formed of the operations and financial con- 
dition of the several corporations, together 
with such recommendations with respect 
thereto as the Comptroller General may deem 
advisable, including a report of any impair- 
ment of capital noted in the audit and 
recommendations for the return of such 
Government capital or the payment of such 
dividends as, in his judgment, should be 
accomplished. The report shall also show 
how the budget program (herein provided) 
was executed and specifically any program, 
expenditure, or other financial transaction 
or undertaking, which, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller General, has been carried on or 
made without authority of law. A copy of 
each réport shall be furnished to the Presi- 
dent and to the corporation concerned at 
the time submitted to the Congress. 

Sec. 107. No additional Government capital 
or paid-in surplus shall be subscribed or paid 
in *9 any wholly owned Government corpo- 
ration except pursuant to specific appropria- 
tion therefor hereafter made. 

Sec. 108. Whenever it is deemed by the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, with the 
approval of the President, to be practicable 
and in the public interest that any wholly 
owned Government corporation be treated 
with respect to its appropriations, expendi- 
tures, receipts, accounting, and other fiscal 
matters as if it were a Government agency 
other than a corporation, the Director shall 
include in connection with the budget pro- 
gram of such corporation in the Budget a 
recommendation to that effect. If the Con- 
gress approves such recommendation in con- 
nection with the budget program for any 
fiscal year, such corporation, with respect to 
subsequent fiscal years, shall be regarded as 
an establishment other than a corporation for 
the purposes of the Budget and Accounting 
Act, 1921, and other provisions of law relating 
to appropriations, expenditures, receipts, ac- 
counts, and other fiscal matters, and shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this act other 
than this section. The corporate entity shall 
not be affected by this section. 


TITLE II—MIXED OWNERSHIP GOVERNMENT 
CORPORATIONS 
Sec. 201. As used in this act the term 
“mixed-ownership Government corporations” 
means (1) the Central Bank for Cooperatives 


and the regional banks for cooperatives, (2) 
Federal land banks, and (3) Federal home- 
loan banks. Any of such banks from which 
Government capital has been entirely with- 
drawn, and during the period such bank re- 
mains without Government capital, shall not 
be subject to the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 202. The financial transactions of 
mixed-ownership Government corporations 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with the principles and 
procedures applicable to commercial corpo- 
rate transactions and under such rules and 
regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
The audit shall be conducted at the place or 
places where the accounts of the respective 
corporations are normally kept. The repre- 
sentatives of the General Accounting Office 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
financial records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the respective corporations and neces- 
sary to facilitate the audit, and they shall be 
afforded full facilities for verifying transac- 
tions with the balances or securities held by 
depositaries, fiscal agents, and custodians. 
The audit shall begin with the first fiscal year 
commencing after the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 203. A report of each such audit for 
each fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be 
made by the Comptroller General to the Con- 
gress not later than January 15, following the 
close of the fiscal year for which such audit 
is meade. The report shall set forth the scope 
of the audit and shall include a statement 
(showing intercorporate relations) of assets 
and liabilities, capital and surplus or deficit; 
a statement of surplus or deficit analysis; 
a statement of income and expense; and such 
comments and information as may be deemed 
necessary to keep Congress informed of the 
operations and financial condition of, and 
the use of Government capital by, each such 
corporation, together with such recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto as the Comptroller 
General may deem advisable, including a re- 
port of any impairment of capital or lack 
of sufficient capital noted in the audit and 
recommendations for the return of such Gov- 
ernment capital or the payment of such 
dividends as, in his judgment, should be ac- 
complished. A copy of each report shall be 
furnished to the President and to the cor. 
poration concerned at the time submitted 
to the Congress. 

Sec. 204. (a) No additional Government 
capital or paid-in surplus shall be subscribed 
or paid in to any mixed ownership Govern- 
ment corporation except pursuant to specific 
appropriation therefor hereafter made. 

(b) The President shall include in the an- 
nual Budget any recommendations he may 
wish to make as to the return of Govern- 
ment capital to the Treasury by any mixed- 
ownership corporation. 


TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 301. The expenses of auditing the 
financial transactions of wholly owned and 
mixed ownership Government corporations 
as provided in sections 105 and 202 of this 
act shall be borne out of appropriations to 
the General Accounting Office and appropria- 
tions in such sums as may be necessary are 
hereby authorized for the purpose. 

Sec. 302. The banking Or checking ac- 
counts of all wholly owned and mixed own- 
ership Government corporations shall be kept 
with the Treasurer of the United States, or, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with a Federal Reserve bank, or 
with a designated depositary or fiscal agent 
of the United States. 

Sec. 308. (a) All bonds, notes, debentures, 
and other similar obligations which are here- 
after issued by any wholly owned or mixed 
ownership Government corporation shall be 
in such forms and denominations, shall have 
such maturities, shall bear such rates of in- 
terest, shall be subject to such terms and con- 


ditions, shall be issued in such manner and 
at such times and sold at such prices as 
may be approved by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(b) Hereafter no direct obligation of the 
United States, and no obligation guaranteed 
by the United States as to principal or inter- 
est, or both, which are held or owned by any 
wholly owned or mixed ownership Govern- 
ment corporation shall be sold, nor shall any 
such obligation be purchased by any such 
corporation without the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the -Treasury. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to exercise any of the functions 
vested in him by this section through any 
officer or employee of any agency whom he 
may designate for such purpose. 

Sec. 304. (a) No corporation shall be cre- 
ated hereafter by any officer or agency of the 
Federal Government or by any Government 
corporation, except by direct congressional 
action or pursuant to act of Congress spe- 
cifically authorizing the creation of such cor- 
poration. 

(b) Any such corporation hereafter created 
shall be subject to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 305. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act, to the extent of such con- 
flict, are hereby repealed. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers]. * 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman has truly said 
our prayers are with the “big three” and 
all of those who are at the conference at 
the present time to bring about as speed- 
ily as possible an end to this horrible war 
and an adequate future peace. 

Mr. Chairman, in tonight’s Star is to 
be found word that Great Britain would 
include France in conferences on 
Europe’s borders. I hope that the 
United States and the President will see 
fit to include France not only in the 
border conferences but in more of the 
discussions, and make it the “big four” 
rather than the “big three.” I have long 
favored taking France into the council 
as the House well knows. 

lfr. Chairman, on February 2, 1901, the 
Congress passed the Army Reconstruc- 
tion Act, a part of which established the 
Army Nurse Corps. How the corps has 
grown from 100 members to its present 
strength of 42,000 shows a record of 
splendid and interesting history and 
service. 

On February 2, the Army Nurse Corps 
celebrated its forty-fourth anniversary. 
Its present size is 42,000, but General 
Kirk has estimated the ceiling for nurses 
should be 60,000, in order to care for 
the present and anticipated load of our 
casualties. Geheral Kirk has stated that 
in the past year the increase in casual- 
ties has been 270 percent. I heard him 
make that statement some days ago be- 
fore the Military Affairs Committee. I 
believe the figures today would indicate 
a great deal larger increase. 

Nobody wants to draft any group of 
persons. Nobody wants to draft women. 
Nobody wants to draft nurses. We wish 
the Army Nurse Corps many, many 
happy returns of the day. Certainly 
their work from the beginning has been 
amazing. I watched them through the 
First World War—their unselfishness, 
their tirelessness, their valor, their in- 
tegrity. I have watched them in this 
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World War. 
miracles. 

I would like to include as a part of 
my remarks a description of a little nurse 
4 feet 11 inches tall, whose home is in 
Lowell, Mass.,in my district. Sheis con- 
sidered one of the best shock nurses that 
the Army has. When you read the 
story about her, you will know that no 
reward can pay for the happiness she 
must have knowing what her service 
has done forsomany. When anyone has 
watched those boys in the shock wards, 
those soldiers who are given blood that 
brings them back almost from death to 
life, they know the importance of hav- 
ing the best and most highly trained 
and experienced nurses to care for our 
wounded, and the necessity for having 
enough nurses. The experienced use of 
penicillin, the use of blood plasma, and 
the use of whole blood means the saving 
of life. The immediate and careful care 
of an experienced, highly trained nurse, 
in some of the horrible face burns, means 
that a man may be saved from very bad 
mutilation. That is why I have come to 
the conclusion that we must draft 
nurses—a rare commodity, as rare as 
some of our national resources that 
cannot be replaced—in order to get 
€nough nurses promptly. I may say 
every minute counts, and it is just 
that. We must draft them in -order 
to try to save the lives of the men 
which the Congress of the United States 
drafted to fight the war for us. This 
precious care must be used wisely and 
where it will do the most good. The 
nurses would have gone into the service 
in greater number if they had realized 
the need. But the plain fact is there is 
an acute shortage of nurses in the 
armed services and in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Today they do not realize 
the need and I am afraid they have not 
been adequately told of that need. So 
in order to secure them, Mr. Speaker, 
I am afraid we must draft them. It 
would be better for the civilian popula- 
tion also, the civilian hospitals. If we 
could have a selective service for nurses 
in order that an orderly withdrawal of 
nurses from hospitals and from com- 
munities be provided for, that the needs 
of public health be maintained, and that 
nurses in charge of training be not taken. 
Those not taken, if selective services goes 
through, should be given some kind of 
badge to show that they wanted to serve 
but were kept out because of essential 
need. 

I extend at this point in amplification 
of my remarks and of my earlier refer- 
ence to Helena.Naylor the article written 
of her by Catherine Coyne in the Boston 
Herald of February 6; and following that 
I set forth the statement of Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the 
Army, concerning the needs of Army 
nursing: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald of February 
6, 1945] 
LOWELL NurRSE’s HYMN TUNES TRANSFUSE HOPE 

IN WouUNDED—PINT-SIZE HELENA NAYLOR 

RaTEs HIGH WITH FRONT-LINE SURGERY 


They are performing 


(By Catherine Coyne) 

WITH THE THIRD ARMy, February 5.—The 
boy from Salt Lake City was slowly coming 
out of shock. His blond hair, cut so short his 
mother probably would have wept at sight of 
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it, was caked with blood—but that didn’t 
matter. What mattered was that the blood a 
tiny, humming nurse had given now was 
coursing through his veins. Soon he would 
be strong enough for surgery to repair a bad 
chest wound. He recognized and hummed 
the tune Rock of Ages. He tried to smile, 
then whispered: 

“Do you know any other hymn tunes?” 

The sparrowlike nurse replied, “Sure, I 
know hundreds of them.” 

He whispered, “Even that one 
‘Send the light, the gospel light?” 

Lt. Helena Naylor, one of the best shock 
nurses in the Army, according to surgeons 
with whom she works, sang that hymn for 
him. He-relaxed, letting it send him back in 
memory to his boyhood days as choir singer 
in a Mormon church. It seemed to give him 
as much strength as the blood gift from an 
anonymous American at home. 

As he was wheeled toward the operating 
room, he asked shyly, “Will you pray for 
me?” 

Shorty Naylor is used to that question, 
asked with a shyness verging on shame by 
men who wouldn’t want that cheerful, effi- 
cient, 95-pound nurse to know they were 
frightened. Her promise is always given sin- 
cerely with the confident reminder, “God does 
answer prayers.” 


FROM LOWELL 


The surgical team calls this former Lowell 
girl its unique evangelist in the midst of war- 
bred callousness to life, suffering, and death. 
But she is no holier-than-thou killjoy. 
Daughter of Fred Naylor, Sunday school su- 
perintendent at Richmond, Maine, she is a 
practicing Christian who is at same time a 
superb nurse, expert in her difficult specialty. 
To doctors and nurses she is a good sport. 
To everyone she is a mite of cheer standing 
4 feet 11, though she pleads to be recognized 
as around 5 feet. 

Helena’s pleasant looking with oval smiling 
face framed by soft brown hair and she’s 
always humming or singing her hymns. 
Everyone dreams of going home to stay, but 
she dreams of going home to train at Wheaton 
College, Illinois, to become a medical mis- 
sionary. 

Her dreams are in conflict though, for she 
is struggling to make up her mind about 
marrying Lt. James Wohlgemuth, of Pitts- 
burgh, 6-foot signal officer, now in England. 

“Perhaps I’ll marry Jim,” she said, “and 
do church work, though I’ve always dreamed 
of being a missionary in the Belgian Congo. 
Right now, it doesn’t matter because there’s 
so much to do before I make my decision.” 


HER SKILL LAUDED 


Maj. Samuel Karlin, of Portland, and Maj. 
Lawrence Pratt, of Detroit, rated her one of 
the finest shock nurses they’d encountered. 
Men come from battlefield to her shock 
ward—just now the poolroom of roadside 
cafe—nearly dead, and.there she struggles 
to fan faint sparks of life into the glowing 
embers, so that surgeons can do their life- 
saving work. As she cleans mud from eyes, 
ears, and noses, and as she wipes blood 
from faces, she hums softly. 

As men begin to look human again, they 
try to smile at the tiny nurse. Many a man 
has gasped gratefully “It’s good to hear a 
worman hum soft like that.” 

“Most. of them don’t know the score,” she 
commented, “but I think many get new con- 
fidence from my humming, because it’s 
something very different from battle.” 

Surgeons said they frequently assigned to 
her care difficult post-surgical cases when the 
shock ward was not crowded. 

“She has a knack with these men,” said 
Major Karlin, “and men seem to sense that 
and appreciate it, She’s proved herself a fine 
nurse.” 


starting 


HAD PARIS “SPREE” 
She’s the sort who can take a good ribbing, 
but she knows how to give the same in re- 
turn. Right now she’s being teased about 
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a 48-hour pass spent in Paris where she sur. 
prised everyone by spending $100 and visiting 
the Folies Bergere. What she likes best to 
remember about Paris, however, was bed and 
bath. She slept 12 hours in a soft bed. 

“It had hemstitched sh2ets—actually hem- 
stitched—and a flowered puff,” she said. “It 
was the first real bed I’d slept in in months 
and it was heaven. All we nurses raved over 
the joy of eating off china dishes in a pleasant 
dining room instead of out of mess kits that 
we had to wash before and afterwards. Just 
the pleasure of that hot bath that took me 
more than an hour and those 12 hours in 
bed was worth being bounced unmercifully 
on that 11-hour truck ride to Paris and the 
11-hour return trip.” 

Of the Folies she would only say, “It’s Paris 
so I went with the others.” She neither 
approved nor disapproved of it, much to the 
amusement of the surgical team. 

“My funniest experience,” she said, “was 
going into a fancy bar in Paris with my 
gang and asking for lemonade. They thought 
I was crazy. I just sat at the bar and gabbed 
with the others and had a swell time.” Most 
of the $100 was spent on perfume to be sent 
home as gifts. 


WERE IN BASTOGNE 


Before coming here, the surgical team 
worked 3 days in Bastogne, but got out when 
shelling made the beleaguered town too hot 
for surgery. Prior to that they worked in an 
old schoolhouse. Classrooms became wards 
and blackboards became arenas of competi- 
tion for amateur artists and writers. Between 
suggestively drawy pin-up girls and caustic 
parodies chalked on board, Shorty Naylor 
wrote scriptural verses and homely mottoes 
like “Only one life, ‘twill soon be past, only 


.what’s done for Christ will last,” and “God 


is our refuge and strength, a very present 
help in time of need.” 

“She's a big help to me,” said Major Pratt, 
“but she’s a joy to chaplains because she 
knows hundreds of hymns, not only how to 
sing them but also how to play them with 
grace on the ricketiest of organs or pianos. 
She’s a great little woman, sincere and hon- 
est; but what’s important from my point of 
view is, she’s a great nurse who has saved 
many a soldier’s life.” 

Her sister Beulah is a freshman at the 
Gordon College of Theology and Missions, 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. NORMAN T. KIRK, 
SURGEON GENERAL OF THE ARMY 


General Kirk. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, for the record, my name is Maj. Gen, 
Norman T. Kirk, United States Army, I am 
Surgeon General of the Army. 

In that capacity I am responsible for pro- 
viding adequate medical and nursing Care for 
the personnel of the United States Army, 
My action in favoring the application of se- 
lective-service principles to the procurement 
of nurses at this time is based on but few 
and simple facts. We are now receiving in 
our Army hospitals in this country, from 
foreign theaters, between thirty and thirty- 
two thousand patients each month, as com- 
pared with 8,500 patients monthly for the 
first half of 1944. This represents an increase 
of 270 percent. 

Approximately 15,000 patients leave hos- 
pitals each month, either to return to duty 
or to be separated from the service, 

Now, this applies just to our general hos- 
pital chain that has to do with overseas 
patients. The patient load is being in- 
creased in hospitals and doubles the number 
of those released. Since May our nursing 
personnel has increased only 2,000, but our 
patients requiring nursing care have in- 
creased from 260,000 to 450,000. The in- 
creasing number of battle casualties, added 
to those requiring hospitalization because of 
sickness and disease, has greatly enlarged the 
demand for nurses, 
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It is to meet this demand that I am 
now in favor of the application of selectiv> 
service to fill immediately the shortage in 
the supply of nurses. 

The American soldiers are entitled to, and 
are receiving, and will receive, the best med- 
ical care that we are capable of giving. 

Adequate nursing is one of the most im- 
portant of all factors in the proper care and 
recovery of the sick in the Army, and of those 
who have been wounded in battle. 

The importance of nursing, in making sick 
and injured men well, cannot be overesti- 
mated. The Army nurse is doing one of the 
truly great jobs of this war. With supreme 
loyalty and a high devotion to duty, some 
42,000 American women are now in the Army 
Nurse Corps, as a result of voluntary service. 

Many others have volunteered, but have 
been unable to meet physical or other re- 
quirements necessary for those who are to 
engage in this skilled, strenuous and mobile 
military duty. 

In my opinion, the Army must have an 
approximate total of 60,000 nurses at this 
time in order to furnish presently needed 
nursing service to our soldiers. At the pres- 
ent time, the Army hospitals in this country 
are understaffed with nurses because of the 
large number of nurses used to fill the mini- 
mum overseas requirements. Over 60 per- 
cent of all Army nurses are now assigned to 
overseas units. 

The requirement of 60,000 nurses is based 
upon a minimum of 1 nurse to 12 beds in 
overseas operations, and 1 nurse to 15 beds 
in the zone of the interior, which is neces- 
sary to provide minimum adequate nursing 
care. 

Actually, in the zone of the interior, there 
is only 1 nurse to 25 beds, in general hospi- 
tals, and additional nurses are needed in 
overseas duty to assure the 1 to 12 ratio. 
Many nurses have served in foreign theaters 
for a long period of time and should have 
a period of rest from their strenuous service. 
Practically speaking, it may be fairly stated 
that ali hospital beds are filled. 

With an immediate minimum need for 
60,000 nurses in the Army the question arises 
as to how to obtain them. It is my opinion 
that. this mumber can be secured only 
through extending selective-service legisla- 
tion to include nurses. One significant ad- 
vantage of such legislation would be the reg- 
istration of all qualified nurses in this coun- 
try, so that there would be a complete record 
of the number of nurses, of the places where 
they are employed, and their possible avail- 
ability for service in the armed forces. 

At the present time there is no accurate 
source of information of many factors needed 
in respect to the nurse population in this 
country. Registration of nurses will provide 
information which has not been available, 
and which is necessary for a proper distribu- 
tion of the limited supply of nurses between 
the armed forces and civilian use. 

Selection of nurses through induction 
should assure an equalization, throughout 
the country, in the drain upon nursing popu- 
lation. Furthermore, that will make the way 
free and clear to many women who are quali- 
fied nurses, but who have hesitated to vol- 
unteer because of the conflicting needs at 
home and in the armed forces. 

I am in accord with the provision, in the 
proposed legislation, permitting the continu- 
ance of selection of nurses upon a voluntary 
basis. It is possible that with the enactment 
of this bill, and the registration of nurses, a 
large proportion of those needed may be ob- 
tained upon a voluntary basis. 

Without such a law, it is believed there 
will be a real difficulty, if not impossibility, in 
filling the nursing needs for the armed forces. 

The experiences of the past year afford a 
clear indication that something more than 
purely voluntary methods is required. On 
the 28th of April 1944 there were 40,000 nurses 
in the Army Nurse Corps. At that time a 
program was commenced by the Army to 
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secure an additional 10,000 nurses by the 
end of the year. Notwithstanding the fact 
that there were many nurses in this country 
qualified for Army service, and that between 
April and the end of the year there were 
27,000 new nurses graduated from nursing 
schools, the Army’s net increase was only 
Slightly over 2,000 nurses. That is from 
April to December. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WuittTIncToN, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 1984, the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill, 1946, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in revising my remarks made early this 
afternoon I may include the text of a 
bill proposed to provide for budgetary 
control of Government corporations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the RecorD and to include 
therein an article by Mr. Thomas L. 
Stokes which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude as part of the remarks I just made 
a part of the statement of Maj. Gen. 
Norman T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the 
Army, in regard to the need for the 60,000 
ceiling for nurses in the armed forces and 
also an article by Catherine Coyne de- 
scribing the care given by Lt. Helena 
Naylor to the shock cases in the Third 
Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include therein a copy of the Tydings 
amendment, the directive of January 3, 
known as Directive No. 288, issued by 
General Hershey; the supplemental di- 
rective issued by General Hershey on 
January 22, and a signed editorial by 
General Hershey appearing in Selective 
Service, a Selective Service System pub- 
lication; and certain excerpts from the 
testimony of General Hershey before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

FARM-LABOR SITUATION 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
farm-labor situation has been brought 
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about, in my opinion, by the Selective 
Service placing an erroneous construc- 
tion upon the Tydings amendment. 


The Tydings amendment, which is 
subsection (k) of section 5 of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, reads: 


(k) Every registrant found by a Selective 
Service local board, subject to appear in ac- 
cordance with section 10 (a) (2), to be nec- 
essary to and regularly engaged in an agri- 
cultural occupation or endeavor essential to 
the war effort, shall be deferred from training 
and service in the land and naval forces so 
long as he remains so engaged and until such 
time as a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained: Provided, That should any such 
person leave such occupation or endeavor, 
except for induction into the land or naval 
forces under this act, his Selective Service 
local board, subject to appeal in accordance 
with section 10 (a) (2), shall reclassify such 


‘registrant in a class immediately availabie 


for military service, unless prior to leaving 
such occupation or endeavor he requests 
such local board to determine, and such local 
board, subject to appeal in accordance with 
section 10 (a) (2), determines, that it is in 
the best interest of the war effort for him 
to leave such occupation or endeavor for 
other work. 


This amendment has been construed 
by the Congress and, in my opinion cor- 
rectly construed, as meaning that the 
local Selective Service boards, subject, of 
course, to appeal, shall determine—and 
this is the only determination under the 
amendment the local boards can make— 
if a registrant is “necessary to or regu- 
larly engaged in an agricultural occu- 
pation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort.” If the local board determines 
that the registrant measures up to this 
yardstick laid down by Congress, then 
it becomes the duty of the local board 
to defer such registrant “from training 
and service in the land and naval forces 
so long as he remains so engaged and 
until such time as a satisfactory re- 
placement can be obtained.” 

The amendment is clear and unam- 
biguous and I do not believe is suscepti- 
ble to any other interpretation. 

However, on January 3, 1945, General 
Hershey issued Directive No. 288, the ef- 
fect of which, in my opinion, was to an- 
nul and set aside the Tydings amend- 
ment. This directive is as follows: 

FIRST DIRECTIVE 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C. 

State director advice (No. 288). 

Issued January 3, 1945. 

Subject: Reclassification of registrants in 
agriculture, ages i8—25. 

CONFIRMATION OF TELEGRAM TO ALL STATE DIREC- 
TORS WITHIN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 
DATED JANUARY 3, 1945 
The following letter from the Director of 

the Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 

sion has been received by the Director of 

Selective Service: 

“The Secretaries of War and Navy have ad- 
vised me jointly that the calls from the Army 
and Navy to be met in the coming year will 
exhaust the eligibles in the 18- through 25- 
year age group at an early date, The Army 
and Navy believe it essential to the effective 
prosecution of the war to induct more men 
in this age group. 

“You have reported that other than the 
men becoming 18 years of age the only re- 
maining substantial source in this age group 
is in the 364,000 men now deferred because 
of agricultural occupation. You have further 
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advised me that if this group is not available, 
you must call into the service occupationally 
deferred men in the next age group, 26 years 
and older, most of whom are fathers. 

“The Chairman of the War Production 
Board, Mr. Krug, advises me that the loss of 
these men would make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to meet critical war de- 
mands. Moreover, these older men would not 
meet the expressed needs of the Army and 
Navy. 

“The War Food Administrator, Mr. Jones, 
has advised me that although we still need 
all of the food we can raise, the loss of pro- 
duction through the induction into the 
armed services of the physically qualified 
men in this 18 through 25 year age group who 
do not clearly fall within the scope of the 
Tydings amendment should not result in a 
critical condition. 

“The Tydings amendment to the Selective 
Service Act does not give the agricultural 
worker absolute exemption from selective 
service. It was not so intended. In asking 
Congress to adopt this amendment Senator 
TyYpDINGs said: ‘All my amendment seeks to 
do is to provide that whenever a person is 
employed continuously in good faith in the 
production of food, and taking him off the 
farm would leave a large section of land un- 
cultivated, and there is no replacement, he 
shall be deferred upon those facts until a 
replacement can be found.’ 

“I have reported these facts to the Presi- 
dent. He has found that the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best in- 
terest of our war effort as is the urgent and 
more essential need of the Army and Navy 
for young men. The President feels in view 
of existing conditions, agriculture like our 
other war industries can, with few exceptions, 
be carried on by those in the older age groups. 

“The President has authorized me to ask 
you to take such action in connection with 
the administration of the Tydings amend- 
ment as may be necessary to provide to the 
full extent permitted by law for the re- 
classification and induction of the men agri- 
culturally deferred in the age group 18 
through 25.” 

Forward text of Justice Byrnes’ letter to 
all local boards and boards of appeal. Direct 
all local boards to promptly review the cases 
of all registrants ages 18 through 25 deferred 
in class II-C excluding those identified by the 
letters F or L. In considering the classi- 
fication or retention of such registrants in 
class II-C, local boards will consider the 
President's finding that “the further defer- 
ment of all men now deferred in the 18 
through 25 age group because of agricultural 
occupation is not as essential to the best 
interest of our war effort as is the urgent and 
more essential need of the Army and Navy 
for ycung men.” Also direct local boards to 
issue orders for preinduction physical exami- 
nation to all registrants ages 18 through 25 in 
class II-C excluding those identified with the 
letters F or L in accordance with the most 
expeditious schedules it is possible for you 
to arrange with the commanding general of 
your service command. In order to accom- 
plish the review and preinduction physical 
examination as promptly as possible, local 
boards may conduct the review of any such 
class II-C registrants at the same time as 
they are forwarding such registrants for pre- 
induction physical examination. 

HERSHEY, 


On January 22 General Hershey ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and this meeting resulted in 
an agreement being reached between 
General Hershey and the committee 
upon the wording of a supplemental or 
clarifying amendment, which the com- 
mittee thought cleared up the situation, 
and which the committee further 
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thought placed upon the Tydings amend- 
ment the construction I have given. 
This supplemental or clarifying directive 


. is short and is as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL DIRECTIVE 


Questions of interpretation of State Direc- 
tors Advice No. 288 have been brought to my 
attention by Members of Congress and by 
others. 

The directive of January 3, 1945, State Di- 
rectors Advice No. 288, did not change or 
modify in any manner the Tydings amend- 
ment. The opinions and findings contained 
in State Directors Advice No. 288 were for 
the consideration of the local boards in de- 
termining the classifications of registrants in 
the age group 18 through 25. 

Section 5 (k) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act, known as the Tydings 
amendment, places upon each local board 
the responsibility to determine, subject to 
appeal, in the case of the individual regis- 
trant, whether or not the registrant meets 
the requirements prescribed by this section. 

Notify all local boards immediately. 


From later developments I am afraid 
that the supplemental or clarifying di- 
rective of January 22, so far as clearing 
up the situation, is not worth the paper 
upon which it is written. The directive 
of January 22 was issued to clear up any 
misunderstanding caused by. Directive 
No. 288 issued on January 3, and had not 
General Hershey subsequently issued a 
statement contradictory to the directive 
of January 22 and confirmatory of the 
directive of January 3, I believe would 
have cleared up the whole matter. In 
the selective service a publication got- 
ten out by the Selective Service System, 
of January 1945, published subsequent 
to the directive of January 22, appears 
a signed editorial by General Hershey 
which, in my opinion, sets aside and an- 
nuls the directive of January 22 and con- 
firms the directive of January 3. The 
editorial is as follows: 


The Selective Service System has the job 
of furnishing 750,000 acceptable men to the 
land and naval forces before July 1, 1945. 
These men should be the best that can be 
made available as combat replacements. In 
yecent months the armed forces have re- 

eatedly stressed their extreme need for 
young men. The supply of men 18 through 
29 and of the types essential to the successful 
prosecution of the war by the armed forces 
is most limited. It is evident that there are 
insufficient men below 26 years of age to 
meet the calls which will be placed upon the 
local boards. 

The continued production of the muni- 
tions of war and of food must be maintained. 
This production can and must be maintained 
by the use of the least possible number of 
deferred men within the age group 18 
through 29, and of the physical standards 
fequired by the armed forces. 

The decision for each registrant must be 
made initially by his local board. The mem- 
bers of these local boards are most familiar 
with the Selective Training and Service Act; 
they know the regulations; they have de- 
tailed information of the part that, each reg- 
istrant has played in support of the war 
since Pearl Harbor. To a most unusual de- 
gree the local boards have the confidence 
of the people, the President, the Congress, 
and the judiciary. 

During this month certain coordinated 
steps have been taken by the Government 
to aid in the procurement of suitable young 
men for the armed forces and to assist in 
the continued production of the munitions 
of war. Local board memorandum No. 115-I 
provides measures to reduce the withdrawal 
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of men from war industries for reasons other 
than induction, as well as provisions which 
generally tighten the requirements for de- 
ferment in the older age groups, particularly 
26 through 29. 

In my letter of January 15 and the list 
accompanying it, I transmitted to the local 
and appeal boards the best information avail- 
able as to the activities that are essential 
or critical and the priority of withdrawals of 
men in the 26 through 29 age group from 
these activities. The number of men to be 
inducted from those now deferred in II-A 
or II-B in the 26 through 29 year age group 
will depend on the number that can be made 
available from those in the younger age 
group, 18 through 25, and those reaching 18 
years each month. 

In this younger age group there can be 
some recovery of men for the armed forces 
from those who have been heretofore re- 
jected for military service. There will be 
some now deferred in II-A or II-B who have 
completed the critical work for which they 
were deferred or for whom satisfactory re- 
placements can be made available. The 
numbers in II-A or II-B below 26, however, 
are not substantial when the merchant ma- 
rine deferments are deducted. The neces- 
sity for men to man the ships in our mer- 
chant marine is disputed by no one. If the 
measures provided in local board memoran- 
dum No. 115-I effectively stabilize male labor 
in the older age groups it may be possible 
to gradually withdraw for induction physi- 
cally acceptable young men from the mer- 
chant marine. 

Regardless of these measures the necessity 
of finding all available men under 26 re- 
quires the most careful screening of all such 
men. 

Many individuals believe that section 5 
(kK) of the Selective Training and Service Act 
(the Tydings amendment) creates 1n exemp- 
tion for farmers, but, as you well know, the 
amendment prescribes the requirements that 
a man must meet for agricultural deferment 
and does not provide an exemption from 
military service. It vests in the local boards 
the duty of determining, in the case of each 
registrant, whether or not such registrant 
meets the requirements of law after a full 
consideration of all of the pertinent facts. 
These facts include the extent the registrant 
is engaged in agriculture, how essential in 
the war effort are the products of his efforts, 
how necessary is he to this production, and 
whether there is a replacement available. 

The urgent present need for young men 
by the armed forces cannot fail to be a 
factor which the local boards must weigh 
in considering deferment from service. The 
act of which section 5 (k) is a part was passed 
in the words of the act itself because “the 
Congress hereby declares that it is impera- 
tive to increase and train the personnel of 
the armed forces of the United States.” 

The local boards are ever conscious that 
their primary job has always been to pro- 
cure men of the right age and type for the 
land and naval forces. They have consid- 
ered always that the fundamental policy of 
Congress was expressed in these words, “The 
Congress further declares that in a free so- 
ciety the obligations and privileges of mili- 
tary training and service should be shared 
generally in accordance with a fair and just 
system of selective compulsory military 
training and service.” 

The Congress originally delegated to the 
President the power to issue regulations to 
govern deferments; it later provided by the 
Tydings amendment the method to be used 
in determining whether or not a registrant 
should be given an agricultural deferment. 
Neither of these provisions change the funda- 
mental purpose of the act, which was to pro- 
vide men for the armed forces, or the basic 
principle of a fair and just system of selec- 
tive compulsory military training and service. 

State Directors Advice No. 288 provided in- 
formation which had been furnished by the 
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Secretaries of War and Navy, by the Chair- 
man of the War Production Board and War 
Food Administrator. It includes a finding 
py the President that the need for all of the 
men now agriculturally deferred in II~C un- 
der 26 years of age is not as essential to the 
war effort as is the need for young men in 
the armed forces. It was stated that the 
President felt that in view of existing condi- 
tions, agriculture, like other war industries 
with few exceptions, can be carried on by 
those above 26. 

The purpose of State Directors Advice No, 
288 was to provide the information as to the 
current urgent needs of the armed forces and 
the relative needs of agriculture to the loeal 
boards for their most serious consideration. 
It did not seem to me at that time necessary 
to indicate that there was no intention to 
annul, to change, or to ignore the provisions 
of the Tydings amendment, as State Direc- 
tors Advice No, 288 specifically stated: “The 
President has authorized me to ask you to 
take such action in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Tydings amendment as 
may be necessary to provide to the full ex- 
tent permitted by law for the reclassification 
and induction of the men agriculturally de- 
ferred in the age group 18 through 25.” 

There was no intent, I am sure, on the 
part of the President, or the Director of 
Selective Service, to direct a classification in 
any particular case or any type of cases. The 
effort was to bring to each member of the 
Selective Service System full information 
concerning the present situation in the 
words of those primarily responsible for the 
prosecution of the war. The duty then 
rested on the local board to consider each 
case and decide which registrants still met 
the requirements of the law for agricultural 
deferment. 

I am aware of the tremendous responsibili- 
ties which the necessities of war now place 
upon local board members. I am aware of 
the great fund of good judgment and forti- 
tude which local board members have dis- 
played for more than 4 years. I am reas- 
sured by the knowledge that when you have 
weighed all of the factors you will, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Tydings amendment, 
render your own judgment to defer or not 
to defer consistent with the needs today of 
the armed forces for young fighting men. 

Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director of Selective Service. 


On February 5, the House Committee 
on Agriculture again went into the mat- 
ter of deferring farm labor with Gen- 
eral Hershey. At this meeting the real 
issue between the Congress and Selective 
Service, for the first time, was developed 
and brought to a focus. At long last 
we know exactly what the issue is. It 
is this: Selective Service has written into 
the Tydings amendment comparative es- 
sentiality; that is, it has construed the 
Tydings amendment as placing upon the 
local boards the determination as to 
whether the farm registrants between 
18 and 25 years of age are more essential 
to the armed forces than they are to the 
farm, and vice versa. There can now be 
no question about this as is shown by the 
following excerpt from the testimony of 
General Hershey before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on February 5, 


1945: 
EXCERPT FROM GENERAL HERSHEY'S TESTIMONY 


The CHAIRMAN. Let me see if I cannot state 
the situation between Selective Service and 
the Congress. As I understand you, General 
Hershey, you think the question of relative 
essentiality enters in the Tydings amend- 
ment? 

General HersHeEy. Yes. 

The CHamrMAN. You do? 

General Hersnuey. Yes, sir, 
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The Cuamman. Then, if you entertain that 
opinion, you have evidently instructed the 
State directors to instruct their local draft 
boards that when a farm boy appears and 
is examined, that they should determine 
whether that boy is more essential to the 
farm than he is to the Army, rather than 
determine whether or not that boy is es- 
sential to the farm; is that right? 

General Hersney, Well, if the two tele- 
grams and the editorial add up to that, the 
answer is yes. I have not instructed either 
the local boards nor the State directors any- 
thing any more than what we have here on 
the board. 

The CHarrMan. General Hershey, I just 
wanted to get at the issue. 

General Hersuey. Well, I think that is a 
fair interpretation of what we have said in 
these two. 

The CHamMan. Yes. 

General HersHey. I think so, yes. 

The CHamman. That the local boards shall 
take into consideration the relative essenti- 
ality of the boys? 

General Hersuey. That is right; the needs 
for the men in the forces. 

The Cuamman. And to determine whether 
he is more essential to the Army than to 
the farm, and vice versa? 

General HersHey. I think that is fair. 

The CHairnMAN. And you do not agree with 
the committee that the only determination 
to be made by the local board, under the 
Tydings amendment, is to find out whether 
or not the boy is essential to the farm? 

General HERSHEY. Well, you embarrass me 
@ little by saying that I must disagree with 
the committee in order to state my views, 
but I do disagree. I believe that if the local 
board had, I do not care who it was, outside 
of ministers and the people that have been 
exempted, I believe that if the local board 
got to the place where there was nobody 
left to raise this force, I do not believe that 
the power of deferment—deferment is only 
a stay, exemption is another matter, but I 
do not believe deferment, under any circum- 
stances, would prevail if the last man had 
to go. Is that what—— 

The CHarrMan. No; I just want to get the 
issues clear. As I understand it, the issue is 
this: The Congress believes that under the 
Tydings amendment, the determination for 
the local board to make is whether or not 
the boy is essential to the farm. Under your 
interpretation, it is a question as to the 
relative needs of the farm and the Army. 

General HersHey. Yes. 

The CHamman, And that the local board 
should determine, when they examine a farm 
inductee, whether or not he is more essential 
to the farm than he is to the Army, or 
whether or not he is more essential to the 
Army than he is to the farm? 

General HersHey. Yes. 

The CHamrman. That is all. 


Moreover, I am of the opinion that the 
Selective Service has already made the 
determination that the farm boys be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 25 are more 
essential to the armed forces than they 
are to the farms. That this determina- 
tion was made without permitting the 
local boards to function under the Tyd- 
ings amendment, and that unless con- 


gressional action is taken, and immedi- 


ately taken, the local boards will induct 
all such boys found physically fit into 
the armed forces. The evidence before 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
seemingly confirms this opinion, 

THE ISSUE 


Let me draw the issue. 

Simply stated the issue is this: The 
Congress is of the opinion that the Tyd- 
ings amendment is clear and unambigu-« 
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ous, and places upon the local draft 
boards only one determination, and that 
determination in the language of the 
amendment is to find out if the regis- 
trant is “necessary to or regularly en- 
gaged in an agricultural occupation er 
endeavor essential to the war effort.” 
Selective Service has, in construing the 
Tydings amendment read into the 
amendment a new element, namely, 
comparative essentiality, and thus placed 
upon the local boards the duty to de- 
termine whether the registrant is more 
essential to the armed forces than he is 
to the farm, or whether the registrant is 
more essential to the farm than he is to 
the armed forces. This, in my opinion, 
is an unwarranted construction and a 
construction that the Congress never 


contemplated would be placed upon the 


‘amendment. 


THE REMEDY 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
has gone as far as it can. It has suc- 
ceeded in developing the issue. It is now 
up to the Military Affairs Committee to 
work out the remedy. As a remedy I re- 
spectfully suggest that the May bill, H. R. 
1752, be amended as follows: 

After (7) page 5, line 21 and 22 of the 
May bill, which reads: 

“*(7) Nothing in this subsection shall af- 
fect in any manner any of the provisions 
of subsection (k)’ the following be added: 

“In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (k) the local selective service board, 
in classifying the registrant, shall base its 
findings solely on whether the registrant is 
necessary to and regularly engaged in an 
agricultural occupation or endeavor and 
whether a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained without reference to the relative 
essentiality of the registrant to an agricul- 
tural occupation or endeavor as compared 
with any other occupation or endeavor in- 
cluding service in the land or naval forces 
of the United States.’” 


The adoption of this amendment would 
clear up the matter and force the Selec- 
tive Service to construe the Tydings 
amendment as the Congress intended it 
should be construed. 

If we have reached the point where 
farm boys between the ages of 18 and 25, 
regardless of their essentiality to the war 
food effort, are more essential to the 
armed forces, then the Congress should 
be so advised. If this is found to be true 
I am sure the Congress would immediate- 
ly take appropriate action. However, the 
Tydings amendment is still the law of the 
land and until amended or repealed 
should be respected and observed. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not use the special order I had for today. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM]! was so kind as to give me 5 minutes 
during general debate on the appropria- 
tion bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that on next 
Wednesday, February 14, I may address 
the House for 30 minutes following the 
business of the day and any special or- 
ders already entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 













































































Wisconsin [Mr. WASIELEWSKI] is recog- 
nized for 25 minutes. 


REVISION OF COST-PLUS CONTRACT 
SYSTEM 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this afternoon I introduced 
H. R. 2030, a bill to replace the present 
cost-plus and other systems of contract- 
ing for public construction by a system 
of negotiated lump-sum contracts. In 
essence, this bill is the same as H. R. 
4352, which I introduced during the sec- 
ond session of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, except that it contains several 
minor clarifying amendments. 

During the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
the Committees of Judiciary, Naval Af- 
fairs, and Military Affairs carried on 
exhaustive investigations of the high 
cost of war production and brought to 
bare not only the tremendous waste of 
manpower and material, but also the 
exorbitant profits made by some con- 
tractors in the manufacture and con- 
struction of war materials and facilities. 
As a Member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I had an opportunity to get 
first-hand information on this subject 
matter when your committee considered 
the problem of the renegotiation of war 
contracts. The abusive practices of some 
of the contractors and subcontractors 
were alarming. 

Neither H. R. 4352 nor the bill I have 
introduced today is likely to be found 
perfect. However, it is my personal hope 
that the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which the measure has been referred, 
with its broad learning and experience, 
will perfect and amend this legislation 
in such a manner as to make it applicable 
to all forms of contracts. The bill in its 
present form is applicable to construc- 
tion work, but I am confident that it can 
be broadened to cover other fields of con- 
tract service. 

There has been an erroneous impres- 
sion in the minds of some people that 
Uncle Sam is a sucker, that the Federal 
Government should be scalped at every 
turn, that because of our Government’s 
great wealth, it should be obliged to pay 
far more for the performance of services 
to it than should a private citizen or cor- 
poration. Because it lacks a check on 
excessive costs and waste of manpower 
and material, the cost-plus contracts 
have been grossly unfair to our Govern- 
ment. 

Let us examine Some of the methods of 
contracting now employed by the vari- 
ous Government awarding authorities. 
Generally speaking, these methods may 
be classified as, first, the competitive bid 
System; second, the several different 
forms of ccst-plus systems. Both have 
been thoroughly discredited. 

The long-established method of buy- 
ing goods and services by the Federal 
Government consists of advertising for 
bids, to be received and opened at a spec- 
ified time, and then awarding the con- 
tract to the lowest responsible bidder. 
The responsibility of a contractor, ac- 
cording to the practice, is established by 
the filing of a performance bond with 
the bid, and/or a certified check. The 
Federal Government, I am informed, re- 
quires a performance bond from a surety 
company. The bond becomes a part of 
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the contract when executed, and the con- 
tractor’s responsibility is thus considered 
established. The record shows, how- 
ever, that a bond is not necessarily a 
guaranty of responsibility because bond- 
ing companies have all too frequently 
been called upon to complete contracts 
which contractors have abandoned for 
lack of financial ability or have been 
removed for persistent faulty work or 
materials, or failed to meet a required 
time schedule. 

Discussing the subject of the competi- 
tive-bidding system, Mr. William Haber, 
in his chapter “Building construction” 
in How Collective Bargaining Works, a 
text book used by the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, on page 194, 
states: 


Prospective owners rarely ask for bids from 
only one construction firm, but from several 
general contractors, who, in turn, may ask for 
bids from several subcontractors for each 
trade. 

The process is full of pitfalls. Most sub- 
contractors have few records and have wholly 
inadequate cost-accounting systems. Esti- 
mates are submitted to the general contrac- 
tor, who adds the bids for all trades together, 
includes an item for his own profit and over- 
head, and hands the total to the owner. Since 
the owner usually awards the job to the low- 
est bidder, subcontractors are under great 
pressure to make low bids. In addition, the 
practice of bid shopping, or putting pres- 
sure on the low bidder to get still lower bids, 
intensifies the downward drive and leads to 
many evils—inaccurate estimates, shoddy 
quality, and disregard of labor standards— 
which in the end may adversely affect the 
construction worker. 


The evils that grow out of competitive 
bidding as described above most certainly 
have had an adverse affect upon the type 
of work realized under this system by the 
awarding authorities. Many authorities 
might be cited to substantiate the con- 
clusion that the present competitive sys- 
tem of contracting leads to collusive bid- 
ding and price fixing; leads to various 
unsavory trades practices and evils which 
result in bid peddling, chiseling, price 
cutting, inferior work, impeded progress, 
litigation, bankruptcy, economic waste, 
and overcharging on changes and extras 
and other kinds of unpardonable prof- 
iteering. 

The bill I have introduced this morn- 
ing seeks to determine responsibility in a 
more practical way. It requires all in- 
tending bidders to file a eompleted ques- 
tionnaire drawn in the form to elicit rea- 
sonably accurate information as to the 
bidder’s experience and skill as a con- 
tractor, as to his integrity, ability to co- 
operate, to reach the objective of the con- 
tract, as to his administrative and organ- 
izational ability, his financial strength 
and dependability. The completed ques- 
tionnaire, if favorable, with appended 
references, supplies the awarding au- 
thority and the ratifying committee with 
facts by far more important to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of a contract than 
any relatively small difference between 
the low bid and the higher bid. 

It is reasonable to assume that there is 
just as much difference in skill, integrity, 
adaptability, and cooperative ability in a 
score of contractors for a given piece of 
construction as there is likely to be found 
in an equal number of bankers for a 
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financial project, or lawyers for litigation 
or counsel, or generals in the conduct of a 
war, or architects for the design of build- 
ings, or engineers for the design ang 
building of great bridges, tunnels, or sub- 
ways. In the conduct of such projects, 
the banker, lawyer, general architect, or 
engineer is selected not according to the 
lowest bid but in accordance with those 
qualities, unquestionably real and im- 
portant, but elusive of arithmetical cal- 
culation. 

It is proposed in the legislation I am 
introducing that the qualities recognized 
as highly essential to the best perform- 
ance of Government contracts are to be 
obtained by a selective method. The 
Government is entitled to the best that 
is available at the lowest equitable cost. 
The lowest bidder with a performance 
bond is all too frequently selected in the 
vain delusion that the bond provides all 
those qualities not to be measured by 
figures, but which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the best performance. 

H. R. 2030 provides that a contractor 
is selected by the awarding authority 
cooperating with the ratifying commit- 
tee, and all three, working together, ne- 
gotiate a lump sum figure for the work 
indicated, upon which a fixed fee is cal- 
culated. When these three parties in 
interest have agreed on the estimate of 
the cost, the objectives of all three are 
merged into one, and that objective is 
the best possible solution of the problem 
posed by the project. 

The evils of the cost-plus system of 
contracting bare their ugly head at every 
turn, particularly today, when a serious 
manpower shortage exists in our war 
production effort and the astronomical 
size of our national debt seems to be 
skyrocketing to infinity. Under the 
cost-plus plan, the contractor is at least 
mildly indifferent to the total cost, not 
perhaps consciously, but because that is 
the way human nature works. The same 
indifference to costs applies to labor in 
greater or lesser degree. To prove this, 
the Government need only to examine 
into its own experience. 

Briefly stated, the evils of the cost-plus 
system are as follows: First, the working 
force under this system, of contracting 
consciously or unconsciously feels that 
the cost-plus contract is a legitimate 
reason for extending the man hours; 
second, the field organization, consisting 
of clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers, 
engineers, stockkeepers, timekeepers, 
and so forth, is overmanned; third, there 
is a great hoarding of labor, especially 
skilled labor; fourth, frequently, over- 
manning results on orders from the 
officer in charge; fifth, tendency to use 
less efficient men, reserving the best and 
most efficient for lump sum contracts; 
sixth, voluminous amount of red tape 
and paper work; seventh, lack of incen- 
tive for management to save on labor; 
eighth, lack of incentive for manage- 
ment to buy close; ninth, extravagant 
over-ordering and waste of materials; 
tenth, if cost-plus work is carried on in 
a plant concurrently with a lump sum 
contract, there is at least the risk that 
labor and materials that should be 
charged to the lump sum contracts are 
charged to the cost-plus job. 
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Under the negotiated lump-sum con- 
tract, when the awarding authority, the 
ratifying committee, and the contractor 
all have a common objective, the result- 
ing operation is certain to be better and 
more equitable than that produced by 
any other method hitherto devised, since 
it is based on the normal reaction of hu- 
man nature. The provisions in this bill 
requiring agreement among the award- 
ing authority, the ratifying committee, 
and the contractor, before a contract is 
executed, thereby reducing to the mini- 
mum proportions the necessity for rene- 
gotiation after completion, in accordance 
with the Renegotiation Act as amended. 
The amendments to the Renegotiation 
Act recommended by the Under Secre- 
taries of War and Navy provide a reduc- 
tion in the total number of contracts 
subject to renegotiation, of excusing all 
contractors from renegotiation whose 
annual war business amounted to less 
than $500,000. 

This amendment would reduce the es- 
timated number of cases to be renego- 
tiated from 85,000 to 20,000, thus permit- 
ting 65,000 contractors to go free of any 
examination for excessive profits. This 
amounts to a wholesale surrender of 
principle to expediency. The task of re- 
negotiation, reckoned in competent man- 
power, is administratively impossible 
within any reasonable length of time. 
Renegotiation destroys confidence; this 
bill would restore confidence. Renego- 
tiation lessens enthusiasm for Govern- 
ment work; the negotiated lump-sum 
contract would increase it. Renegotia- 
tion consumes the time of officials, of 
both Government and contractor, that 
should be given to construction prob- 
lems; the adoption of the negotiated 
lump-sum contract system would end 
this waste of time. 

The recovery by renegotiation of ex- 
cessive profits is essential; but even more 
important to the winning of the war is 
the prevention of such profits before they 
accrue by proper control of prices. This 
latter is the primary responsibility of 
the procurement and awarding agencies. 
The prevention of excessive profits by the 
control of prices is far more effective than 
the subsequent recovery of profits because 
it avoids all the subsequent adminis- 
trative work. Renegotiation is an ad- 
ministrative sin, because it amounts to 
a confession on the part of the procure- 
ment and awarding agencies in the first 
instance awarding contracts which sub- 
sequently require reexamination and re- 
pricing after completion of the work 
called for in contracts. There may be 
some few instances in which it may be 
difficult to determine the cost of pro- 
ducing a new item in advance. How- 
ever, under the triple check of the nego- 
tiated lump-sum-contract system, this 
could be corrected before final payment 
is made. Renegotiation not only costs 
the Government large sums of money for 
clerical and accounting services, but it 
imposes on the contractor the cost of 
much time and effort to compile and 
supply the data required by the renegoti- 
ation official. This time and effort must 
be supplied by executives whose attention 
is thereby diverted from their normal 
duties as well as by the capable rank 
and file, whose customary duties must 
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meanwhile be suspended from activities 
important to the winning of the war. 
The negotiated lump-sum-contract sys- 
tem would definitely eliminate these extra 
preoccupations made necessary by rene- 
gotiation. 

It is not my purpose to discuss ex- 
haustively the negotiated lump-sum sys- 
tem of contracting, as proposed in the 
bill introduced by me, but briefly to 
sketch its advantages over the existing 
systems of contracting now used by the 
various Government awarding agencies. 
The system of contracting proposed in 
the bill introduced by me provides a triple 
check of cost: First, there is an estimate 
of the cost of the work to be done before 
a general contractor is selected; second, 
a check and approval of the contract and 
the subcontracts must be made by the 
ratifying committee before the work is 
begun; third, the ratifying committee 
makes a complete audit of the books of 
the contractors and subcontractors be- 
fore final payment. 

A central construction contract ratify- 
ing committee is established under this 
bill, which would have jurisdiction over 
all contracts entered into by any and all 
Government awarding authorities. “In 
this way a more uniform system of con- 
tract letting is established and takes the 
matter out of the hands of whimsical 
individuals. A uniform centralized sys- 
tem of contracting would eliminate a 
nagrant bit of inefficiency and confusion 
which today causes one awarding author- 
ity to sell for little or nothing as surplus 
a commodity which another agency re- 
purchases through speculators at fabu- 
lous prices. The ratifying committee is 
to consist of three members who are 
qualified engineers or architects. The 
ratifying committee shall have the power 
to disapprove any contract that does not 
comply with the existing law and the 
provisions of this act, and shall have 
available to it all the records in connec- 
tion with all contracts that are negoti- 
ated by any and all Government agencies. 
No contract can be consummated with- 
out its approval. It shall also have the 
power to adjust any and all differences 
arising between the awarding authority 
and the contractor or between the con- 
tractor and subcontractor. The centrali- 
zation of the ratification of all contracts 
should greatly aid in avoiding the con- 
flicts and confusion that often occur un- 
der the present system of letting Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Mr. Speaker, the plan I submit is not 
a perfect one. I am not wedded to any 
particular part of it. However, I believe 
it points to the right direction and should 
be developed to that end. I trust that 
these suggestions may be incorporated 
into the law of the land as quickly as 
possible, for it is, in my opinion, a long 
step toward accelerating the day of vic- 
tory and at the same time holding and 
cutting down the cost of waging the war. 

The text of H. R. 2030 is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in order to save the 
Government time and money in connection 
with highway building, and other construc- 
tion, to provide for a simplified, practical 
contracting procedure in place of the various 
contracting methods now employed by Gov- 
ernment awarding authorities; to protect 
the Government from profiteering; to sub- 
stitute a simplified system of auditing and 
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adjustment of fees for the formal process of 
renegotiation of various construction con- 
tracts, or as an aid to such process, and to 
remove the causes of unfair trade practices 
in public construction, all construction con- 
tracts entered into after the enactment of 
this act, by any department, bureau, or 
agency of the Government, including Gov- 
ernment owned or controlled corporations 
(hereinafter referred to as the “awarding 
authority”), shall be on the negotiated basis 
hereinafter described, any law or regulation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Sec. 2. The procedure to be followed in 
letting contracts on the negotiated basis 
shall be as follows: 

(a) The awarding authority shall make 
available questionnaires prepared by the 
Construction Contract Ratifying Committee 
(established by section 3) to contractors by 
advertisement or invitation, and determine 
from the answers to such questionnaires, to- 
gether with such supplementary investiga- 
tions as the awarding authority and the 
Construction Contract Rgtifying Committee 
may wish to make, the gen€ral contractor best 
fitted to undertake the work. The awarding 
authority, in connection with such ques- 
tionnaires, shall also make available to cam- 
tractors a statement, prepared by it in col- 
laboration with the ratifying committee, 
setting forth the nature of the work to Be 
performed, its location, the time within 
which such work is to be started and com- 
pleted, and an estimate of all costs of labor, 
material, and fees. 

(b) The general contractor, when selected, 
will select the subcontractors (subject to the 
approval of the awarding authority) in the 
same manner as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(c) The awarding authority shall negotiate 
with the general contractor a lump-sum fee 
for his services. The general contractor shall 
then proceed to negotiate contracts with each 
subcontractor, specifying a lump sum for the 
work to be performed, including all elements 
of cost and the fee for his services. Each 
contract shall be subject to approval in all 
respects by the ratifying committee. If the 
general contractor has been accustomed to 
perform carpenter work, masonry, concreting, 
or any other specialty work with his own 
forces, he shall negotiate for it on a lump- 
sum basis, just as though such work were 
being sublet to another contractor. 

(d) In order that the total commitment 
of the Government may be determined in 
advance, no contract or subcontract shall be 
operative until the ratifying committee has 
been furnished with all contracts and sub- 
contracts covering the work in question and 
until it has approved the aggregate amount 
involved in such contracts and subcontracts. 

(e) Any extra work done by a subcon- 
tractor or by the general contractor with his 
own forces shall be negotiated for in advance 
on a lump-sum basis in the same manner 
as prescribed for in the original contract. 

(f) The fees of the various contractors 
shall be determined by the importance of 
the work, the skill required to properly 
execute the contract, and the time estimated 
to be necessary to complete the work. 

(g) The contractor’s fee shall include the 
cost of the services rendered by his central 
office for estimating, purchasing, expediting, 
accounting, financing, and general super- 
vision. 

(h) Before final payment is made on any 
of the work, the books of the contractor and 
of each subcontractor shali be audited by the 
ratifying committee to determine the true 
over-all cost of the work; and the total com- 
pensation, including that made on extra 
work, shall not exceed the sum agreed upon 
negotiation. When the job is completed and 
certified by the awarding authority, an audi- 
tor shall be appointed by the ratifying com- 
mittee to determine whether profits in excess 
of those agreed upon have been made by the 
contractor. The cost of such audit shall be 
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borne by the contractor. Final payment to 
the contractor to be made within 30 days 
after the audit has been submitted to and 
approved by the ratifying committee. If 
upon such audit it should be found that com- 
pensation in excess of the agreed amount has 
been paid, the excess shall promptly be re- 
paid to the Government; and if any evidence 
of fraud should be discovered, the awarding 
authority shall pursue the remedies provided 
by law. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established an 
Independent Construction Contract Ratify- 
ing Committee, which shall consist of three 
members appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Each member shall be a qualified engineer or 
architect, and no member shal be finan- 
cially interested in any company or firm with 
which the awarding authority has had any 
business. Each member shali serve for a term 
of 6 years. A member of the ratifying com- 
mittee shall become permanently ineligible 
to serve, if any company or firm in which he 
is financially interested is an applicant for 
or a recipient of either a contract from the 
awarding authority or a subcontract from its 
contractor. The President shall designate 
one of the members as chairman. The com- 
pensation of each member of the committee 
shall be $8,500 per year. In addition, each 
is to be paid travel and subsistence expense 
while actually engaged in work of the ratify- 
ing committee cytside of Washington, D. C. 

(b) The powers and duties of the ratify- 
ing committee with respect to contracts ne- 
gotiated by the awarding authority shall be 
as follows: 

(1) To disapprove any contract that does 
not comply with the existing law and the 
provisions of this act. In order to facilitate 
the ratifying committee’s task in this re- 
spect, the awarding authority shall submit 
to the ratifying committee in addition to 
the proposed contract a detailed memoran- 
dum of its reasons for arriving at its final 
choice of a contractor or subcontractor, the 
replies to the questionnaire by those who 
filled it out, and any protests which may 
have been filed with the awarding authority 
by dissatisfied contractors or subcontractors. 
No contract between the awarding authority 
and a contractor shall become effective with- 
out the written approval of a majority of 
the ratifying committee. 

(2) To adjust any differences between the 
awarding authority and the contractor, or be- 
tween the contractor and any subcontractor, 
and to make final determination of the al- 
lowable profit of the contractor or any sub- 
contractor if any dispute arises as to the 
proper amount. 

Sec. 4. No construction or road-building 
contract shall hereafter be entered into on 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis of a cost-plus- 
a-percentage-of-cost basis. 

Mr, WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and that I may include 
as a part of my remarks the text of 
H. R. 2030. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts |[Mr. Lane] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


PUNISHMENT OF WAR CRIMINALS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the subject of 
punishment of war criminals has recently 
come very much to the fore, and I regret 
to say that it has disclosed a rather 
gloomy picture. It has often been stated, 
and with a great deal of logic, that the 
failure of the Allies in the last war to 
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exact punishment against the war crim- 
inals paved the way to the present war. 

The atrocities and horrors which Ger- 
many and her allies have committed in 
this war surpass, beyond all proportion, 
what they did before, yet it seems that 
they have not been gruesome enough to 
shake some quarters in the British Gov- 
ernment and in our own Government. 

Having plunged the whole world into 
a war which already has cost some 
20,000,000 casualties, if not more; the 
shooting of hostages; the deliberate 
eradication of cities; the diabolical mass 
murder of some 4,000,000 Hebrew men, 
women, and children in especially con- 
structed death factories; the cannibal- 
istic practice of using human corpses for 
fertilizing purposes and for the manufac- 
ture of goods; having committed all this 
horror, which our minds are not really 
capable of grasping, the hesitancy shown 
in regard to the punishment of those 
guilty of it is indeed perplexing if not 
shocking. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, this hesitancy exists, 
and this hesitancy now aims to liquidate 
even the limited measures which have 
been undertaken in this line. Last week, 
the Department of State announced that 
the Honorable Herbert C. Pell, our rep- 
resentative on the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission in London, will not 
return to the Commission. 

Mr. Pell has publicly declared that he 
suspects he was removed because he be- 
lieves that the Axis should be punished 
for crimes committed against Hebrew 
people in the same manner as they ought 
to be punished for crimes committed 
against other United Nations. In other 
words, all Mr. Pell advocates is that we 
consider Germany’s murder of close to 
4,000,000 Hebrew people in Europe as a 
war crime. As I said, Mr. Speaker, it is 
beyond my comprehension, but it seems 
that some high Government officials 
have their doubts, they are not sure, and 
therefore are unwilling to state that this 
wanton deed is a crime, a crime against 
God and man in peace as in war. I can 
hardly think, Mr. Speaker, of a stand 
which is more violently in opposition to 
the traditions and sentiments of Amer- 
ica as such a cruel, unjust, and legally 
frustrated point of view. I personally 
hope that Mr. Pell is wrong and that 
these were not the reasons for the State 
Department’s removing him. It is con- 
ceivable that though Mr. Pell is a veteran 
diplomat and has done, under the cir- 
cumstances, a most creditable job in Lon- 
don, his superiors in the State Depart- 
ment do not think so or may have some 
administrative reasons for his removal. 
While I would regret this very much, 
this, of course, will be an entirely differ- 
ent question, one which will involve the 
prerogatives of judgment and decision 
of the Secretary of State. But it is a 
fact, quite apart from the Pell ouster, 
that the State Department has not an- 
nounced a clear policy on this issue. It 
is a fact that for months it has been 
urged from many quarters that a clear 
statement be issued in this regard. The 
Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion, a body which is naturally deeply 
concerned with this issue, has repeatedly 
pointed out not only the importance but 
the urgency of the matter. The commit- 
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tee claims, and it seems to me perfectly 
true and logical, that our failure to date 
to act and to make known to the German 
barbarians and their satellites that we 
consider the mass murder of Hebrews 
as brutal a crime as the mass murder of 
Czechs or Poles or Englishmen, and that 
due punishment will be coming for aj 
atrocities without any exceptions, js 
largely responsible for Germany’s con- 
tinued mass murder, even at the pres- 
ent stage of the war, when she knows she 
is defeated and is merely fighting a de- 
laying action. 

It is sound to assume that the Germans 
will not continue to murder Hebrews 
right up to the very minute of the armis- 
tice. They will stop sometime before 
that. I firmly believe that if we adopt 
a clear and determined stand on this 
issue immediately the mass murder will 
stop now. ' 

I wish to emphasize that I have been 
referring all along to “Hebrews,” not to 
“Jews,” for these two terms are not syn- 
onymous. Crimes committed against 
United Nations nationals of Jewish reli- 
gion are of course part of the crimes 
against the United Nations and will be 
punished as such, It is only those crimes 
committed against Hebrews—people now 
referred to as stateless Jews, German 
Jews, or Hungarian Jews—which are not 
being considered as war crimes at all, 
since the Hebrew lWation is not recog- 
nized as one of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, these people are neither 
stateless nor are they Germans nor Hun- 
garians; they are Hebrews. It is as such 
that they have been murdered and their 
extermination sought, and it is only 
through our recognition of them as such 
that they can be saved. It is high time, 
Mr. Speaker, that something drastic be 
done to alleviate the continued, age-old 
suffering of these people. We all hope 
that out of the victory of this war this 
problem, too, will be solved with boldness 
and imagination. 

But meanwhile thousands of Hebrews 
are being daily massacred and we have 
no right to delay for a single day any 
effort that we can make to attempt to 
save them. Least of all have we the right 
to delay in making a clear statement of 
policy on this issue. 

For many months the Hebrew Com- 
mittee of National Liberation has urged 
upon the governments of the United Na- 
tions, including our own, the following 
proposals: 

‘1. That the governments of the United 
Nations concerned issue a joint declaration 
proclaiming that crimes committed against 
Hebrews in Europe, irrespective of the terri- 
tory on which the crime was committed or 
the citizenship or lack of citizenship of the 
victim at the time of death, be considered a 
war crime and punished as such. 

2. That the governments of the United Na- 
tions concerned instruct their representatives 
on the War Crimes Commission to see to it 
that the above-mentioned declaration is put 
into effect. 

3. That representatives of the Hebrew peo- 
ple be given membership on the War Crimes 
Commission and that temporarily, until such 
time as a Hebrew national sovereignty be 
reestablished, the Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation be authorized to constitute 


the Hebrew representation on the War Crimes 
Commission. 
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Mr. Speaker, I fully support these pro- 


posals. I am sure that the great ma- 
jority of the Members of this House do 
so equally. I was pleased and heartened 
by the statement made by Mr. Grew, the 
Acting Secretary of State, in which he 
acknowledged and welcomed the great 
public interest and concern in this most 
important problem, but this is not 
enough. It only proves the justification 
of the above-mentioned proposals which 
I want to urge, as forcefully as I know 
how, be acted upon by the Department 
of State without any additional delay. 
What less, Mr. Speaker, can we do for a 
martyred people who have been so fiend- 
ishly ravaged in this war? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am very grateful 
to the gentleman for that statement. I, 
too, am a little disturbed why Mr. Pell 
was removed. I think he was an able 
statesman, and I believe that he ex- 
pressed the thought that proper punish- 
ment, as laid down by the President, 
should be meted out to the people who 
are responsible for these atrocities. I 
think one of the reasons for his removal 
was his unwillingness to go into that 
question. I think he was a capable man 
and should have been left where he was. 
I am worried why the State Department 
has removed him, and I hope and trust 
the gentleman will follow through. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his contribution. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. May I also call to 
the gentleman’s attention the fact that 
not only were 4,500,000 Hebrews or per- 
sons of Jewish blood in Belgium, Poland, 
and Holland, people who were nationals 
of those countries, killed in cold blood, 
but many Catholics and Protestants were 
killed also, running into the hundreds of 
thousands. 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. So the scope of the 
question is much larger than what the 
gentleman expressed, dealing only with 
Hebrews. 

Mr. LANE, I thank the gentleman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Atlanta Journal of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LaFOLLeTTE (at the request of 
Mr. HALLEcK), for an additional 30 days, 
on account of necessary and official 
business. 

To Mr. Hann (at the request of Mr. 
WOLVERTON of New Jersey), for today, 
on account of illness. 

To Mr. O’TooLe (at the request of Mr. 
Byrne of New York), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
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that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1427. An act relating to the compen- 
sation of telephone operators on the United 
States Capitol telephone exchange. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, February 8, 
1945, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Thursday, 
February 8, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 o’clock a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide 
for the sale of certain Government- 
owned merchant vessels, and for other 
purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XITI, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H. R. 2023. A bill to continue 
Commodity Credit Corporation as an agency 
of the United States, increase its borrowing 
power, revise the basis of the annual appraisal 
of its assets, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 58). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1525. A bill relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 59). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 375. An act to provide for the 
effective administration of certain lending 
agencies of the Federal Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 60). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. WASIELEWSEI: 

H. R. 2030. A bill to replace the present cost- 
plus and other systems of contracting for 
public construction by a system of negotiated 
lump-sum contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 2031. A bill to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of native-born Filipinos; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2082. A bill authorizing general shore- 
line investigations at Federal expense, and to 
repeal an act for the improvement and pro- 
tection of the beaches along the shores of the 
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United States, approved June 26, 1936; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

H.R. 2033 (by request). A bill authorizing 
Federal participation in the cost of protecting 
the shores of publicly owned property; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 2034. A bill to make more uniform a 
trial on the issue of compensation in cases 
of condemnation of property; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2035. A bill making more uniform trial 
of the issue of compensation in cases of con- 
demnation of property; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H.R. 2036. A bill to provide for award of 
the Order of the Purple Heart and authoriz- 
ing an award to civilians wounded by enemy 
action; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 2037. A bill amending Public Law 322, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, chapter 501, first 
session (H. R. 5750); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R. 2038. A bill to establish a United 
States Naval Academy in the Puget Sound 
area of the State of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 2039. A bill to extend the time for fil- 
ing applications for payment of World War 
adjusted-service certificates to January 1, 
1946, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 2040. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 to provide muster- 
ing-out payments for certain persons dis- 
charged or relieved from active service in the 
armed forces to accept employment; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 2041. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a uniform classification and uniform 
scale of class rates for railroad freight, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWAN: 

H. R. 2042. A bill to establish the methods 
of advancement for post-office employees in 
the field service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

H. R. 2043. A bill to provide for the exten- 
sion of patents whenever the use of the same 
is prevented by war or other causes; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 2044. A bill to. establish a United 
States commission for the promotion of phys- 
ical fitness and making an appropriation for 
such commission; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 2045. A bill to establish a United 
States commission for the promotion of phys- 
ical fitness and making an appropriation for 
such commission; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. © 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.R. 2046. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1935, as .mended; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 2047. A bill to provide that the widows 
and orphans and dependent parents of de- 
ceased World War veterans who were suf- 
fering with permanent total combat-in- 
curred disabilities shall, regardless of the 
cause of death, be entitled to the rates of 
pension which would be payable to them if 
the veteran had been killed in action in such 
service; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 2048. A bill authorizing the Secretary 

of the Interior to convey certain lands on 
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the Gila reclamation project, Arizona, to the 
University of Arizona; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 4 

H.R. 2049. A bill to prohibit cancelation 
or reduction of old-age assistance allowances 
or unemployment insurance otherwise pay- 
able to one receiving an allotment or allow- 
ance under Public Law 625, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, approved June 23, 1942; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H.R. 2050. A bill to provide for the bond- 
ing of Federal officials and employees; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H.R. 2051. A bill to provide for financial 
control of Government corporations; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R.2052. A bill to amend Public Law 
No. 300, Seventy-eighth Congress, May 11, 
1944, to include aggravation of an existing 
injury or disease in determination of service 
connection of disability; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BENNET of New York: 

H. J. Res. 95. Joint resolution to provide for 
the admission to the United States of aliens 
who are religious or racial refugees; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. Res. 122. Resolution to inquire into the 
administration of the national selective serv- 
ice law in the State of Michigan and else- 
where; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 123. Resolution for lend-lease aid 

to Italy; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BAILEY: 

H.R. 2053. A bill granting a pension to 
Rachel Melvina Ann Campbell Frum; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H.R. 2054. A bill for the relief of Rastus 

L. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 2055. A bill for the relief of Ben Grune 
stein; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2056 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of Universal Steamship Co. for losses 
sustained due to the interruption of a voyage 
of the American schooner Ninetta M. Porcella 
by reason of a Presidential proclamation, ef- 
fective September 28, 1917, forbidding sailing 
vessels from entering the war zone; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

H.R. 2057 (by request). A bill for the re- 
lief of S. H. Brown and M. Brown, also known 
as the Universal Steamship Co., a Georgia 
corporation, to cover the loss of their bark 
Brown Brothers, destroyed by a German 
raider during the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 2058. A bill for the relief of Lawrence 

Fontenot; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H.R. 2059. A bill for the relief of the Allied 

Corporation; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 2060. A bill for the relief of D. W. 
Key; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2061. A bill for the relief of M. L, 
Waller; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H.R. 2062. A bill for the relief of Dave 

Topper; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. RODGERS of Pennsylvania: 
H.R. 2063. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Paul Bacic, Charles C. Cox, H. Forest Haugh, 
and Luther M. Durst; to the Committee on 
Claims. 
By Mr. ROWAN: 
H.R. 2064. A bill for the relief of Joseph M. 
Dorocke; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 
H.R. 2065. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Leland M. Mower and Lt. Percy K. Morrison; 
to the Committee on Claims. 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Fespruary 8, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, as in reverence we 
hallow Thy name, so may we hallow our 
own as we keep our honor bright, our 
hearts pure, our ideals untarnished, and 
our devotion to the Nation’s weal high 
and true. Ina day of threat and tragedy, 
as we hurl the might of physical force 
against entrenched paganism with all its 
callous cruelty and glaring injustice, 
save us from the disguises and pretenses 
of our own hearts which make us un- 
worthy to wear the white plume of the 
gallant knighthood of Thy eternal pur- 
pose for human brotherhood. Turn upon 
our ruling passions the light of Thy 
holiness, that we may not deceive our- 
selves and, in a day of stupendous world 
needs, seek our own petty ends in spite 
of noble profession. 

In the midst of losses and dread and 
longing for loved ones in danger and far 
away, we would close the door for this 
quiet moment upon the wild world with- 
out and find Thee anew within, until 
thought grows reverent again, the wait- 
ing tasks are glorified, and a faith in the 
ultimate decency of the world because of 
the God behind the shadows transfigures 
all common things into shining sacra- 
ments of love. We ask it through riches 
of grace in Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
February 5, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 338) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 to 17 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to encourage 
the growing of war crops by protecting 
the allotments of producers of cotton and 
wheat, with amendments in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
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the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1427) relat. 
ing to the compensation of telephone 
operators on the United States Capito] 
telephone exchange. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 1429) 
to permit the Administrator, War Ship- 
ping Administration, and the United 
States Maritime Commission, during the 
national emergency to pay the tax im- 
posed under section 1410 of the Interna] 
Revenue Code without regard to the 
$3,000 limitation in section 1426 (a) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 1427) relating to the 
compensation of telephone operators on 
the United States Capitol telephone ex- 
change, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


LETTERS OF APPRECIATION FROM 
MRS. EDWIN A. HALSEY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate letters of appreciation from Mrs. 
Edwin A. Halsey, which were read, as 
follows: 

To the United States Senate: 

Please be assured of my deep appreciation 
for the beautiful flowers and the sympathy 
expressed by the Senate in the loss of my 
husband, who counted you his friends. My 
son joins me in thanking each of you. 

Mrs. Epwin A. HALSsEY, 


—— 


To All the Employees of the Senate: 
Our thanks and deepest appreciation for 
the lovely flowers and for your sympathy. 
Mrs. HALSEY. 
Lt. Epwin A. HALsEy. 
NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
BOLITHA J. LAWS TO BE CHIEF JUSTICE 
OF THE DISTRICT COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in accordance with the rules of the 
committee, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Friday, February 16, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Bolitha J. Laws, 
of the District of Columbia, to be chief 
justice of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, vice 
Hon. Edward C. Eicher, deceased. At the 
indicated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Moore]. 


REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of section 601, title VI, 
Public Law 250, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, the Chair appoints as members on 
the part of the Senate of the Joint Com- 
mittee to Investigate Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, to fill existing vacan- 
cies thereon, the Senator from New 
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Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BuTLEr). 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 
OF WILDLIFE RESOURCES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Lucas] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Corvon] as members of the Special 
Committee on Conservation of Wildlife 
Resources, to fill existing vacancies 
caused, respectively, by the expiration of 
the terms of service of the Senator from 
Missouri, Mr. Clark, and the Senator 
from.North Dakota, Mr. Nye. 


VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of the act of August 29, 
1916, the Chair appoints the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr,. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.Luan], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Rospgrt- 
son], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] as members of 
the Board of Visitors to the United States 
Naval Academy. 

DIRECTOR OF COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN P 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under au- 
thority of the act of June 10, 1872 (17 
Stat. 360), the Chair reappoints the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Rabc.irre! as 
a director of the Columbia Hospital for 
Women, 

DIRECTOR OF COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of section 4863 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, the 
Chair reappoints the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. THomas!] as a director of the Co- 


Fepruary 5, 1945. 
To the Senate: 
The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 





Mrs. Mamie L. Miven._.........---- 


1434 Saratoga Ave 
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lumbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb. 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
section 5581 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (U. S. C., title 20, 
ch. 3, sec. 431), the Chair appoints as 
members of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution the following 
Members of the Senate, to fill two exist- 
ing vancancies, namely, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKiey] and the Sena- 
tor from Maine |Mr. Waite]. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES DEVISE 
COMMITTEE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL] as a Member on the 
part of the Senate of the Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Devise Committee, created by 
Public Resolution 124, approved June 22, 
1938, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation as a Member of the Senate 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lodge. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

AL-ENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report stating all 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 616 individuals whose de- 
portation has been suspended for more than 
6 months under authority vested in the At- 
torney General, together with a statement 
of the reason for such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Immigration. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


name of persons employed by the committee 
who are not full-time employees of the Sen- 
ate or of the committee for the month of 





' 


District of Columbia Government 
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RECREATIONAL RESOURCES OF THE DENISON 
DaM AND RESERVOIR PROJECT, TEXAS AND 
OKLAHOMA 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the National Park Service on recreational 
resources of the Denison Dam and Reservoir 
project, Texas and Oklahoma (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
SEPTEMBER 1944 Report oF NATIONAL WAR 
LaBor BoarD 
A letter from the Chairman of the National 

War Labor Board, transmitting, pursuant to 

a Senate resolution, the nineteenth monthly 

report of the National War Labor Board, cov- 

ertng the month of September 1944 (with ac- 
companying papers); ordered to lie on the 
table. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 
A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments of the Government and an 
agency which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
BARKLEY and Mr. Brewster members of 
the committee on the part of the Senate. 
PERSONS EMPLOYED BY A COMMITTEE 

WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a monthly report of the acting 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations relative to persons employed 
who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or any commitiee thereof, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


January 1945, in compliance with the terms 
of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to August 
23, 1944: 


a TAK) 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presénted, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Two joint resolutions of the legislature 
of California; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide for the prompt removal of temporary 
war housing which violates local building 
regulations and relative to the timing and 
method of such removal and consulta- 
tion with local legislative bodies to deter- 
mine the need for retaining any such 
housing 
“Whereas loss of life and property has re- 

sulted from fire in federally financed tem- 

porary war housing some of which has been 
constructed in violation of building regu- 





lations and minimum safety requirements of 
the community in which it is situated; 
and 

“Whereas there will continue to be danger 
to life and property so long as such faulty 
housing remains available for occupancy; 
and 

“Whereas the city councils or other gov- 
erning boards of local commmunities are, by 
their very position, in possession of facts 
which should determine which temporary 
housing continues to be needed in the pub- 
lic interest; and 

“Whereas present Federal law provides for 
disposal of war housing with considera- 
tion to its full market value notwith- 
standing the fact that faulty housing does 
not, in fact, have true value as private hous- 
ing; and 

“Whereas present law provides that re- 
moval of war housing shall be accomplished 
not later than 2 years after the President 
declares that the war emergency has ceased 
to exist, although in fact an armistice truce 





KENNETH MCKELLAR, Acting Chairman. 
following the defeat of the enemy may occur 
considerably in advance of such a declara- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assemb'y 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to amend the Lanham Act to provice 
that temporary war housing, and particu- 
larly housing which violates minimum safety 
requirements or the building regulations of 
the community in which it is situated, shou d 
be removed as soon as practicable after the 
recognized cessation of hostilities; and, be 
it further 

“Resolved, That all such temporary war 
housing be removed as soon after organized 
hostilities cease as practicable with due 
consideration to the need for more adequaie 
housing under private ownership and the 
public interest, and after consultation with 
the city council or other governing board 
of the respective local communities as to 
such housing which is still needed in the 
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interest of the orderly demobilization of 
the war effort; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
California.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 5 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to consider early return to this 
State of the administration and control 
assumed by the Federal Government as 
part of a Nation-wide wartime employment 
program 
“Whereas the State of California with an 

enormously expanded labor force faces severe 

unemployment after the war, and conse- 
quences therefrom which may endanger its 
economic and social stability; and 

“Whereas it is imperative the State of Cali- 
fornia be prepared with a complete and com. 
prehensive work program, unemployment- 
insurance program, and relief program in 
order to minimize and temper the severity 
and magnitude of post-war unemployment; 
and 

“Whereas the successful and effective op- 
eration by this State of the aforementioned 
programs for avoiding high unemployment 
and mitigating the evils of temporary unem- 
ployment requires a well-developed and effi- 
cient employment service whose administra- 
tion is coordinated with the various other 

State programs and State agencies; and 
“Whereas the public employment service 

operated by the State of California through 

its department of employment was assumed 
as of January 1, 1942, by the United States 

Employment Service as a part of a Nation- 

wide wartime employment program; and 
“Whereas it is indispensable that the em- 

ployment service be returned and reestab- 
lished under State administration and con- 
trol well in advance of the termination of 

war contracts and the occurrence of the im- 

pact of mass unemployment which will come 

with war contract cancellations: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 

Congress of the United States be me- 

morialized to consider the advisability of re- 

turning the employment service to the ad- 
ministration and control of the State of 

California at the earliest date compatible 

with the effective prosecution of the war; ahd 

be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 

Senator and Representative from California 

in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 

California; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution relative to. memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide financial assistance following the ces- 
sation of hostilities and during the period 
of reconversion to normal peacetime opera- 
ation to those communities which have 
suffered deterioration of facilities owing to 
the impact of war industry and war-in- 
creased population 
“Whereas, ever since the United States be- 

gan to meet the needs of the present war, 

many communities in California have suf- 
fered an influx of war industry, military in- 
stallation, and war-borne population which 
have swamped public facilities and enor- 
mously increased the burden of providing 
municipal services; and 

“Whereas, in the face of the inability of 
those communities to pay the full cost of 
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such enormously increased demands upon 
their facilities and services, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has recognized national responsi- 
bility for these burdens by providing more 
than a billion dollars for housing, sewers, 
schools, hospitals, and other community fa- 
cilities during the period of the war; and 
“Whereas, after the cessation of hostilities 
those communities will find it necessary fur- 
ther to restore their facilities and services 
which have deteriorated or become inade- 
quate as a result of wartime demands upon 
them; and 
“Whereas increased wartime population 
will remain in many of those communities 
after the war, thus continuing the dispropor- 
tionate burden upon municipal services; and 
“Whereas such communities do not have 
financial resources sufficient to meet in full 
these burdens: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to consider and act upon legislation to 
recognize national responsibility by provid- 
ing financial aid during the pericd of re- 
conversion to those communities which have 
been forced, because of the war effort, to 
carry an abnormal war burden, so that they 
may be enabled to rehabilitate municipal 
facilities and services to the same level of 
adequacy as before the war; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from the State of California.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
California; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Senate 
of the United States not to advise nor 
consent to a proposed treaty with Mexico, 
signed February 3, 1944, relating to the 
waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers 
and the Rio Grande 


“Whereas there was signed on February 3, 
1944, a treaty between the United States of 
America and the United Mexican States, re- 
lating to the waters of the Colorado and 
Tijuana Rivers and the Rio Grande and said 
proposed treaty was thereafter submitted to 
the United States Senate for its advice and 
consent with a protocol, signed November 14, 
1944, and the matter of said proposed treaty 
has been set for hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, commencing 
January 22, 1945; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of California did 
on June 8, 1944, by its joint resolution, being 
chapter 10 of resolutions of its fourth extra 
session held in the year 1944, memorialize 
the Senate of the United States not to advise 
nor consent to said proposed treaty and 
therein placed its objection upon a single 
ground, to wit, that said proposed treaty 
would violate a solemn compact entered into 
by reciprccal legislation between the United 
States of America and the State of California; 
and 

“Whereas this legislature does hereby in 
all things reaffirm the joint resolution above 
mentioned, but desires to place of record 
more fully before the United States Senate 
its views in opposition to said proposed 
treaty; and 

“Whereas said proposed treaty is destruc- 
tive of and dangerous to the welfare of the 
State of California and of the United States 
and said protocol does not remove the de- 
fects of said treaty: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Senate of the United States be, and it is here- 
by, requested and urged not to advise nor 
consent to the proposed treaty, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
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“1. The treaty is cast in unusual, vague 
and uncertain terms and grants to a Federal 
commission the power to interpret and settle 
finally the meaning of such terms, free from 
correction by the Congress or the courts, 
Such extreme delegation of power is wn. 
American and contrary to our institution of 
government by laws, not men; 

“2. It would set up in the basins of three 
important international rivers, constituting 
a large fraction of the territory of the United 
States, a supergovernment consisting of one 
Mexican commissioner and one American 
commissioner, having hitherto unheard-of 
breadth of power, amenable to no contro) 
but that of the Secretary of State and beyond 
the control of the Congress; 

“3. It would, so far as the Colorado River 
is concerned, create such dictatorial author- 
ity on a perpetual basis, when no authority 
is needed, or will be needed for many years 
to come, if ever. If and when any Federal 
administration on the Colorado River is 
needed, it should be created by domestic leg- 
islation at the time when the conditions 
causing the need are known, not by a per- 
petual treaty; 

“4. It would invade the constitutional ju- 
risdiction of the States and federalize waters 
and irrigation and power works which be- 
long .to the States and State agencies; 

“5. It would give the two commissioners 
power to enter into, carry out, and enforce 
further egreements, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of For- 
eign Relations of Mexico, without the consent 
of Congress; a 

“6. It would nullify the- reservation at- 
tached by the United States Senate to the 
inter-American Arbitration Treaty of 1929, 
requiring the approval of the Senate of ques- 
tions to be arbitrated, by enabling the com- 
mission to settle all disputes and to formu- 
late the special agreements defining such 
questions; 

“7. It would give to Mexico without any 
consideration in return for it, a guaranteed 
first rigit tc more than twice her just share 
of Colorado River water and this largess 
would cast a cloud on all water rights on 
the river vested in the people of the United 
States; 

“8.*It would guarantee to Mexico a fixed 
amount from the surface flow of the river, 
without regard to the fluctuations of the 
available suj-ply, which is wrong in principle, 
and, on the other hand, it would totally dis- 
regard the underground flow of the river, 
which Mexico would develop and use, al- 
though that is a part of the waters of the 
river and should be so treated; 

“9. It would donate to Mexico rights in 
water conservation works in the United 
States, which must be paid for by American 
water and power users and which are neces- 
sary to make available the water to be de- 
livered to Mexico, and would therefore sub- 
sidize water users in Mexico at the expense, 
not of the United States, but of the citizens 
of particular communities in the United 
States; 

“10. It would permit Mexico to share in 
revenues from power development on the 
All-American Canal, which by Federal law 
and contract belong to local public agencies 
in California; 

“11. It would require the building by Mex- 
ico within 5 years of a main diversion struc- 
ture or dam across the Colorado River, 
which structure is not now necessary and 
which would create a flood and drainage 
menace to communities in the United States; 

“12. It would violate the solemn promise 
of Congress that war veterans should have 
the preferred right to settle public lands 
below Boulder Dam and irrigate them with 
the waters conserved by that dam; 

“13. It would violate contracts for delivery 
of water and power from the Boulder Canyon 
project, made by the United States with 
its own States and communities, entered 
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into by the latter in absolute reliance upon 
the good faith and integrity of the United 
States and upon which contracts the States 
and communities have expended and com- 
mitted themselves to expend hundreds of 
millions of dollars of the public funds of 
their taxpayers. If the treaty were ratified, 
the United States would thereby voluntarily 
disable itself from performing its own con- 
tracts with its own people, in order to make 
a free gift tu a foreign country of one of the 
most precious natural resources of the State 
of California and of the entire Southwest; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the As- 
sembly of California is directed to transmit 
a certified copy of this resolution to each 
Member of the United States Senate and to 
each Representative of California in the 
Congress.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 13 


“Joint resolution relative to exchange of 
United States and Japanese nationals 


“whereas the State Department of the 
United States Government and the Japanese 
Government have been negotiating for the 
further exchange of nationals of the two na= 
tions interned in the two countries; and 

“Whereas the people of this country will be 
most happy to welcome the return of as many 
as possible of our citizens who have been held 
by the Japanese since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities; and 

“Whereas the State Department has de- 
clared its desire to insure the speedy execu- 
tion of any exchange to which the Japanese 
Government’s agreement can be obtained: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California jointly, That the 
State Department and those engaged in this 
work of repatriation be heartily commended 
for their efforts in this matter, and that the 
President and the State Department are 
hereby urged and memorialized to continue 
their efforts to the end that every American 
now held by the Japanese Government be 
returned to the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of State, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to every Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“To Whom It May Concern: 

“This is to certify that the Senate of the 
State of California on January 25, 1945, 
adopted the following: 


“ Senate Resolution 36 


“*Whereas there has been introduced in 
Congress a bill providing for universal mili- 
tary training for the youth of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such training will result in 
building up the physical and mental health 
of young Americans in an atmosphere faith- 
ful to the democratic institutions of the 
country and equip large numbers of our citi- 
zens in the fundamentals of military service 
so that they may rapidly respond to any fu- 
ture needs for the defense of our Nation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“‘Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled are hereby petitioned and 
urged to enact a bill providing for universal 
military training for the youth of the coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the secretary to the Presi- 
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dent and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of Congress from 
this State.’ ” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“To Whom It May Concern: 

“This is to certify that the Senate of the 
State of California on January 16, 1945, 
adopted the following: 


“Senate Resolution 26 


“ "Whereas there has existed for many years 
a serious health and economic problem aris- 
ing out of the failure to control the disposi- 
tion of ships’ garbage; and 

“*Whereas the unrestricted dumping of 
ships’ garbage in the harbors and ports of 
this State and off the shores of this State 
has resulted in the introduction of serious 
pest infestations which have caused great 
damage to agriculture and livestock in this 
country; and 

“*Whereas such unregulated practice may 
directly affect the health of the people of this 
country by the introduction of diseases com- 
mon to other parts of the world; and 

“ ‘Whereas it is proper that the Department 
of Agriculture be authorized by Congress to 
protect American agriculture, horticulture, 
livestock, and the public health by enforcing 
laws adequate to control such practice; and 

“*Whereas it is proper that the Congress 
enact stringent laws adequate to remove this 
menace to the health and economic welfare 
of this country: Now, therefore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact legislation to 
control and regulate the disposition of ships’ 
garbage in the harbors and ports of this 
country and off the shores of this country; 
and be it further 

“*Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to the Senators and Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States from the State 
of California.’”’ 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


“Whereas the Nazi persecution and whole- 
sale slaughter of Jews in Europe have out- 
raged the conscience of the civilized world 
and have vastly aggravated th- tragedy of the 
Jewish problem there; and , 

“Whereas at the end of the present war 
large numbers of European Jews will find 
themselves in desperate need for a new home 
where they can rebuild their lives in dignity 
and security; and 

“Whereas after World War No. 1, Great 
Britain had accepted at the instance of the 
Allied and Associated Powers the mandate for 
Palestine and had undertaken ‘to facilitate 
the establishment of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine,’ an undertaking subsequently 
approved by 52 nations, including the United 
States; and 

“Whereas this policy was concurred in by 
a joint resolution unanimously adopted by 
both Houses of the Congress of the United 
States on June 30, 1922; and 

“Whereas the Democratic and the Republi- 
can Parties in their national conventions of 
1944 adopted platforms in favor of the re- 
establishment of Palestine as a free and dem- 
ocratic Jewish commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States on October 15, 1944, expressed his ap- 
proval of this aim which he stated to be ‘in 
accord with the traditional American policy 
and in keeping with the spirit of the “four 
freedoms”: Be it therefore 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Iowa (the House of Representatives concur- 
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ring), That we of the State of Iowa express 
our profound sympathy with the millions of 
innocent victims of the enemy’s ruthless ex- 
termination policy, and that we demand just 
punishment of all those who perpetrated 
these horrible crimes against humanity; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States should 
take appropriate measures to the end that 
- alestine should be opened for free immigra- 
tion and unrestricted colonization so that 
the Jewish people may rebuild their ances- 
tral homeland as a free and democratic 
Jowish commonwealth; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
should be forwarded to the President, the 
Secretary of State, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America.” 

Resolutions adopted by a meeting of the 
National Board of Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom in Washing- 
ton, D. C., relating to the proposed draft of 
nurses and pending national service legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the California Progressives, Los Angeles, 
Calif., remonstrating against the enactment 
of legislation providing for compulsory mil- 
itary training in peacetime; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Arkansas; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States on the post- 
war Military Establishment and the status 
of the National Guard 
“Whereas the States, as well as the National 

Government, are vitally interested and will 

be affected by the post-war military policy 

and by the character, composition, and size of 
the Military Establishment of the United 

States; and 
“Whereas the National Guard units, and 

the Organized Reserves ‘of the States and 

Territories have performed brilliantly in 

World War No. 2 and have completely justi- 

fied the vision and wisdom of the Congress 

in making them a first-line component of the 

Army of the United States: Now, therefore, 

be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Arkansas (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), That the Congress is respectfusiy 
urged to retain the National Guard, the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and the Organized 
Reserves in the post-war military organiza- 
tion of the Army of the United States along 
the lines laid down in the National Defense 
Act of 1916, as amended, and especially the 
provisions of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 relating to th status of the 
National Guard as an integral part of the 
first line of defense of the Nation; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we fully subscribe to and 
endorse the position taken by the Secretary 
of War as to the future status of the Na- 
tional Guard as announced on November 23, 
1944, to the effect that the National Guard 
units have played a vital roll in the mobiliza- 
tion of our present Army and have made a 
brilliant fighting record and that they should 
be counted on as a bulwark of our future 
national security as a reserve component of 
the Army. 

“We also endorse the statement of Gen. 
George Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the United States, set forth in War De- 
partment Circular No. 347, August 25, 1944, 
to the effect that the post-war Military 
Establishment should consist of a regular 
army, no larger than necessary for normal 
peacetime requirements, to be reinforced in 
time of emergency by organize units drawn 
from the civilian components of the Army; 
and be it further 
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“Resolved, That in formulating post-war 
military policies and determining the form 
and character of the Military Establishment, 
men of all components of the Army, who are 
or who have been serving with the armed 
forces in times of war, be given full oppor- 
tunity to be heard and to express their views 
on these important matters. 

“Adopted by senate January 30, 1945, 

“Adopted by the house January 31, 1945.” 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Baltimore 
(Md.) Retail Druggists Association, protest- 
ing against the enactment of legislation per- 
taining to the socialization of medicine; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor; 

Resolutions adopted by the Harford County 
(Md.) Pomona Grange, Bel Air, Md., favor- 
ing discontinuance of the automobile use tax; 
to the Committee on Finance; and 

Resolutions adopted by the Harford County 
(Md.) Pomona Grange, Bel Air, Md., favoring 
the adoption of standard time and the dis- 
continuance of daylight-saving time; to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. ‘GREEN: 

A resolution of the Legislature of Rhode 

Island; to the Committee on Finance: 


“Senate Resolution 36 


“Resolution memorializing the Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States with relation 
to the cancelation of certain Federal in- 
come taxes due the Government by persons 
in the armed forces of the United States of 
America previous to their induction into 
said service 
“Whereas members of the armed forces, 

who have been engaged in service in World 

War No. 2 and honorably discharged from 

such service, should not have to return to 

civilian life after such discharge to face ad- 
justment to their future, saddled by a debt 
of Federal income tax which they were unable 
to pay off previous to their induction into 
such service: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Congress 
of the United States of America, be, and they 
hereby are, earnestly requested to take such 
measures and promote such legislation as will 
provide for the cancelation of 1 year’s Federal 
income taxes due the Government by any 
member of the armed forces which he or she 
was unable to pay previous to his or her in- 
duction into service in World War No. 2: Pro- 
vided, however, Such person has been honor- 
ably discharged from such service and is re- 
turning to civilian life after such discharge: 
And provided further, That any such person 
desiring to be relieved from the payment of 
such income taxes, shall make application to 
the officer authorized to receive any such tax 
and, if such officer shall be satisfied from the 
proof submitted that such person was actu- 
ally in such service, he shall make out in 
duplicate a certificate to that effect, which 
certificate shall show the amount of such in- 
come tax unpaid at the time of the induction 
of such person into the armed services. One 
copy shall be given to the taxpayer and the 
other retained by the collecting officer as 

evidence that such person is entitled to a 

credit in his accounts for the amount of such 

unpaid Federal income tax so canceled; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the secretary of 
state to the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 

United States of America.” 


SENATOR FROM INDIANA—RESOLUTION 


OF INDIANA DEMOCRATIC STATE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present 
a resolution of the Democratic Commit- 
tee of the State of Indiana addressed to 
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the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions but which, it seems to me, should 
be presented to the Senate and then 
printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions. I ask that that disposition be 
made of it. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas at the last general election held 
throughout the United States and in the 
State of Indiana, widespread fraud and il- 
legality were practised by certain Repub- 
lican officials and party workers in the 
State of Indiana to prevent voting by Demo- 
cratic and independent voters; and 

Whereas because of the formulation and 
carrying out of a criminal conspiracy to 
hinder, delay and prevent the registration 
of legally qualified Democratic and inde- 
pendent voters, thousands thereof were pre- 
vented from voting in the State of Indiana 
at such election; and 

Whereas because of the formulation and 
carrying out of this criminal conspiracy 
Democratig candidates for public office, in- 
cluding the Democratic candidate for United 
States Senator from the State of Indiana, 
were defeated; and 

Whereas there exists persistent rumors of 
illegal expenditures in connection with the 
nomination and election of Homer Capehart 
who is now occupying the position of junior 
United States Senator from the State of 
Indiana; and 

Whereas the maintenance of democratic 
government requires honest elections and the 
protection of the right to the franchise: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of the State of Indiana meeting in a 
regularly called session, That we do hereby 
request the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections of the United States Senate to con- 
tinue the investigation that was begun in 
this State by the Committee on Campaign 
Expenditures of the United States Senate 
and that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections do prosecute such investigation 
with vigor to the end that all facts con- 
cerning the illegality that occurred in con- 
nection with such election throughout the 
State of Indiana be fully ascertained; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the Honorable THropore F. 
GREEN, Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Campaign Expenditures and of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Privileges and Elections 
of the United States Senate. 

Adopted by the Democratic State Commit- 
tee of Indiana in regular meeting this 31st 
day of January 1945. , 

FreD F. Bays, 
Chairman, 

Attest: 

CHARLES E. SKILLEN, 
Secretary. 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE—PETI- 
TIONS OF MEMBERS OF SENATE AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I present 
for printing in the Recorp and appro- 
priate reference petitions of members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the State of Rhode Island in favor of 
the confirmation of Henry A. Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce and against 
the enactment of the so-called George 
bill. 
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There being no objection, the peti. 
tions were ordered to lie on the table ang 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
SENATE CHAMEER, 
January 30, 1945, 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: We, the undersigned 
Democratic members of the Rhode Island 
State Senate do hereby respectfully request 
you, as United States Senator from said 
State, to cast your vote in favor of the con- 
firmation of Henry A. Wallace as Secretary 
of Commerce and further that you vote 
against passage of the George bill. 

William G. Troy, Ambrose P. McCrary, 
David Harris, Raymond A. McCabe, 
Joseph Pezzullo, Alfred Richard, 
James J. Brady, George Beaucage, 
Dr. John H. Finn, Terrence £. 
Duffy, Daniel G. Coggeshall, 
George E. Conley, Frank S. Gam- 
bato, Dominic Piandro, J. E. 
Frances, Canler B. Barr, William 
J. Smith, Leo F. Gilmore, David H. 
Boylan, Joseph P. Rosquies. 


To the Honorable Prrer G. Gerry and the 
Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
UNITED STATES SENATORS From RHopE 
ISLAND IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: 


We, the undersigned, Democratic members 
of the Rhode Island House of Representa- 
tives, heartily endorsing Henry A. Wallace 
for Secretary of Commerce, respectfully re- 
quest that you vote in favor of his confirma- 
tion and against the passage of the George 
bill: 

Harry F. Currim; James H. Kiernan; 
Alfred U. Menard; Herman D. 
Ferrara; Edward F. Burns; James 
J. Horgan 2d; John J. Wrenn; Ju- 
lio F. Roche; Nelson F. Duphiney; 
Charles L, Walsh; Robert M. Watt; 
Ira T. Williams; Samuel Azzi- 
naro; Charles Rand; Rolland H. 
Chapdelaine; Alphonse G. Le- 
Blanc; William D. McWeeney; 
Robert A. Shea; Sonner Siegal; 
Gladys M. Brightman; Samuel C. 
Ragan; H. T. Powers; William R. 
Conway; Emile Beaudom; Francis 
X. Affelin, Sr.; Harold A. Dux- 
bury; Gerard D. Fiore; Patrick B. 
McCoughley; John Archambault; 
William J. Landi; Hugh C. King; 
Morgan E. Pease; Joseph Robert; 
Michael Sepe; Arthur E. Magee; 
Thomas L. Etheridge; Henry L. 
Russell; Arthur L. Desmarais; 
James J. McGrath; August P. La- 
France; Daniel J. O'Connell, Jr.; 
Jos. O. Laurence; Henry Alfred; 
Samuel J. Johnston; Henry J. 
Theroux; Vincent P. Nugent; Ed- 
gar J. Sullins, Jr.; Robert A. Cald- 
well; Walter J. Mathews; Joseph F. 
McVay; William J. Murray. 


FEDERAL GASOLINE AND CAR STAMP 
TAX—RESOLUTION OF PHELPS COUNTY 


(NEBR.) PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for printing in the Recorp and ap- 
propriate reference a resolution with 
related letter adopted by the Phelps 
County Petroleum Industries Committee 
of Phelps County, Nebr., relating to the 
Federal gasoline tax and the car stamp 
tax. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the accompanying letter were 
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referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
HastTincs, NEBR., December 16, 1944. 
Senator KENNETH WHERRY, 
Pawnee City, Nebr. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: A few nights ago 
the petroleum dealers of Phelps County met 
for the purpose of organizing the Phelps 
County Petroleum Industries Committee. 
At this meeting a resolution was passed con- 
cerning the Federal gasoline tax and the 
car stamp tax. I am enclosing a copy of this 
resolution in order that you may know of 
our desires and give us your help in repeal- 
ing of these burdensome taxes. 

Respectfully, 

PHELPS COUNTY PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
CoMMITTEE, 

E. B. JoHnson, Secretary. 


(Enclosure) 


Resolution Opposing Federal Gasoline Tax 
and Auto Stamp Tax 

Whereas the 114 cents per gallon Federal 
tax on gasoline was enacted as a temporary 
tax; and 

Whereas this tax is being assessed against 
a commodity used by many in the pursuit 
of a living, thus placing an additional bur- 
den upon those who must burn gasoline; and 

Whereas the farmers who burn huge 
amounts in the tilling of the soil and har- 
vesting of crops, thus overtaxing those per- 
sons whom the Government seeks to help; 
and 

Whereas the taxation of gasoline has previ- 
ously been rightfully considered the privilege 
of the States and this double taxation makes 
the motorist the most heavily taxed person: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Phelps County Petro- 
leum Industries Committee lend whatever 
support possible to the repeal of the Federal 
tax on gasoline and the car stamp tax. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING CORN INDUSTRY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
present a resolution adopted by the Re- 
publican City Community Farm Bureau 
unit of Republican City, Nebr., with a re- 
lated letter, which I ask to have printed 
in the Record and appropriately re- 
ferred. The resolution has to do with 
corn that is on the ground because of 
the failure to get boxcars to move the 
corn, as it should be moved to market 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and related letter were referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REPUBLICAN City, Nesr., January 27, 1945, 
Hon. KennetH S. WHERRY, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In view of the fact that Harlan 
County, Nebr., has produced the largest corn 
crop in its history and cribbing not being 
available for this huge corn crop, it is neces- 
sary for farmers to store corn in makeshift 
corn cribs and on the ground. The present 
rate of grain car rationing will not permit 
normal rate of shelling and movement of 
corn before spring rains and work starts. 

With these facts in mind, the farmers and 
their wives of the Republican City Commu- 
nity Farm Bureau unit made the enclosed 
corn survey, and submit the enclosed res- 
ciution for your immediate consideration. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. JOHN SINDT, 
Secretary. 
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(Enclosure) 


Since there are thousands of bushels of 
corn on the ground as indicated by the at- 
tached survey as completed in a regular com- 
munity farm bureau unit meeting here in 
Republican City on January 26, 1945, and 
since present grain car rationing will not 
permit a normal rate of shelling and an 
orderly movement of corn to market, and 
since this corn should and must be moved 
before spring rains to prevent an enormous 
loss due to spoilage, be it therefore resolved 
that the undersigned farm bureau members 
petition our United States Senators to con- 
tinue their efforts to relieve the situation by 
presenting the facts before the national of- 
ficials of the Office of Defense Transportation 
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in Washington, D. C. Signed this 26th day 
of January 1945. 
R. L. Haskins, Jack D. Payne, C. C. 
Hawley, John Hinds, Kenneth J. 
Payne, Mrs. C. C. Hawley, Mrs. 
Peter Rolland, Mrs. Bob Crow, Mrs. 
R. L. Haskins, Mrs. Orly Stolts, Mrs. 
George Clark, Frank Kriley, H. H. 
Guest, Mrs. Clemens Seyler, Mrs. 
H. H. Guest, Orly Stolts, G. L. 
Clark, L. L. Kammerer, John R. 
Lethem, Clemens Seyler, Byron 
Miller, C. R. Waggoner, Hal Miller, 
R. G. Crow, Lloyd H. Crow, Peter 
Rolland, Lloyd Whitney, Earl L. 
Kriley, Merle W. Payne, Mrs. Eva 
Kriley, Mrs. John Lethem, Mrs. 
Lloyd Crow, Mrs. Hal Miller, Mrs. 
Erma Kammerer, Flora Sindt. 


Corn-on-the-ground survey, Republican City Farm Bureau community unit 
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REVISION OF THE TAX LAWS 


Mr. TUNNELL. I present a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Delaware Feed 
Dealers’ Association protesting against 
certain taxes, particularly those against 
cooperatives, which I should like to have 
referred to the Finance Committee and 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Whereas the exemptions enjoyed under our 
Federal revenue laws of Government corpo- 
rations and farmer cooperatives are unfair 
and inequitable, when private business cor- 
porations, concerns, and individuals with 
whom these tax-free groups in business com- 
pete are paying the heaviest tax load ever 
experienced; and 

Whereas the continuance of this tax favor- 
itism to said Government corporations and 
farm cooperatives produces such a competi- 
tive advantage that the future existence and 
growth of taxpaying private corporations, 
business, and individuals is threatened 
thereby; and 

Whereas our Government is losing huge 
tax revenues by reason of the exemption 
granted to said corporations and farm co- 
operatives, which revenue is greatly needed 
for the prosecution of the war and the proper 
functioning of our Government service; and 

Whereas there are certain other privileges 
that are enjoyed by Government corpora- 
tions and farmer cooperatives, such as easy 
credit, exemption from antitrust laws, and 
preference in Government purchases of vari- 
ous commodities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Delaware Feed Dealers’ 
Association in session at Seaford, Del., on 
February 1, 1945, That we go on record as 
strongly urging Congress to revise its present 
revenue laws so as to require the said Gov- 
ernment corporations and farm cooperatives 
in competition with taxpaying private busi- 
nesses to pay excess-profits and Federal in- 











come taxes on a similar basis as all other 
businesses, thus restoring the old constitu- 
tional concept of tax equality; be it further 

Resolved, That Congress revise its present 
laws of granting special privileges to Govern- 
ment corporations and farmer cooperatives in 
competition with private business; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be placed in the hands of each of the Con- 
gressmen and Senators of the State of Dela- 
ware. 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

DEPARTMENT OF DELAWARE 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I also 
present a resolution adopted by the 
executive committee of the American 
Legion of Delaware which I should like 
to have referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee and printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas in the short space of 25 years our 
Nation has been forced into two world con- 
flicts, each time being compelled to take up 
arms without being prepared, and each time 
men have died because of that unprepared- 
ness; and 

Whereas World War No. 1 taught us as 
members of the American Legion that war's 
cost in blood and money is proportionate to 
the Nation’s degree of preparedness, and 
realizing that preparedness can be secured 
only through national military training or 
the less American method of maintaining a 
large standing Army; and 

Whereas we regard adequate national de- 
fense as necessary regardless of what kind 
of an international organization for the pres- 
ervation of peace which our Nation may join; 
and 

Whereas we believe that the only effective 
basis for a sound and continuing national 


military and naval policy is the training of * 
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every able-bodied young man to defend his 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the American Legion, Department of Dela- 
ware, in meeting assembled this 30th day of 
January 1945, does hereby declare its unquali- 
fied support of H. R. 515 and S. 188, referred 
to as the National Military Training Act of 
1945, now pending in both Houses of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and that this com- 
mittee does hereby respectfully petition its 
Representatives in Congress to use their in- 
fluence in behalf of and to vote for the 
above-mentioned bilis; and be it further 

Resolved, That the department adjutant be 
and is hereby instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to United States Senators 
TUNNELL and Buck and to Representative 
PuILip A. TRAYNOR. 

Attested by: 

INKERMAN BAILEY, 
Adjutant, the American Legion, 
Department of Delaware. 


DRAFT OF NURSES—LETTER FROM THE 
CONNECTICUT HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred, 
a letter addressed to me by the Connec- 
ticut Hospital Association, under date of 
January 23, on the subject of the draft- 
ing of nurses. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


‘THE CONNECTICUT HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Middletown, Conn., January 23, 1945. 
Hon. Brren McManon, 
Member of Congress, 
Senator from Connecticut, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly register with the 
proper congressional committee the opposi- 
tion of the Connecticut Hospital Association 
to any recruitment program for nurses which 
will be detrimental to the hospitalization of 
civilian and war workers. 

We are in hearty accord that those in the 
armed forces shoula get the very best of 
nursing care, and recent reports from con- 
gressional committees and doctors returning 
from service have not indicated any nursing 
shortage. 

Any suggested draft of nurses must in- 
clude the allocation of all nurses to the prac- 
tice of their profession as well as filling the 
requirements of the armed forces, if not, the 
civilian hospitals will be badly crippled. In 
the hospitals, essential supervisors, head 
nurses, key technicians, and instructors must 
be permitted to remain in order that the 
training program for student nurses, trained 
attendants, and proper supervision of Red 
Cross nurse aides be maintained, 

If additional nursing personnel is needed, 
recruitment from those who are not practic- 
ing their profession but are working in posi- 
tions other than nursing in industry should 
be undertaken; secondly, the larger private 
nursing groups and the overstaffed war in- 
dustrial groups could easily fill the demands 
of the 20,000 additional nurses requested. In 
the publicity given to the present nursing 
shortage no mention is made concerning the 
enrollment of the graduate cadet nursing 
group up to 100 percent of their respective 
classes. 

In some sections of our State, nurses in 
industry are acting as drivers for cars, as 
social-service investigators, and others re- 
leased from wartime industry are in the lines 
each week drawing their weekly unemploy- 
ment check and not registering for any type 
of nursing service. 

We, therefore, urge a stronger appeal to 
those in the general nursing field, before 
any regulatory provisions are established 
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that may cripple the present restricted nurs- 
ing service in the general hospitals serving 
the war industry area of Connecticut. The 
hospital facilities to the wives and children 
of our veterans in the service must not be 
imperiled if their morale is to be maintained. 
Respectfully submitted. 
WILLiaM B. SwEENneY, President, 
The Connecticut Hospital Association. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS, DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. McMAHON also presented resolu- 
tions adopted by the Polish-American 
Congress, District of Connecticut, which 
were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CONGRESS DISTRICT OF CONNECTICUT 


Whereas, recent events on the military 
fronts in central Europe indicate that the 
present war in that sector of the world is 
fast approaching a climax; and 

Whereas many of the countries small and 
large whose lands had been taken and whose 
people had been enslaved by the totalitarian 
bestial lust for conquect and power are now 
fast coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Allied forces and the people therein are being 
liberated; and 

Whereas most of these countries have been 
at all times an integral part of the Allied 
cause whose people for centuries have stood 
for the principles of justice and liberty, and 

Whereas among these nations is Poland who 
first exposed the treachery of totalitarianism 
and which even facing utter extinction 
fought alone against the forces of the ene- 
mies of justice and freedom at a sacrifice 
unparalleled heretofore, being true to all of 
her promises to her allies and respecting 
every treaty and covenant made with them, 
never having at any time conducted a war of 
aggression; and 

Whereas one of our allies, Russia, has in- 
dicated a desire to annex certain portions of 
Poland and other small countries and to 
impose her will and influence upon the 
government of Poland and these other little 
countries; and 

Whereas this conduct on the part of our 
ally, Russia, does not comply with the orig- 
inal principles of the Allied cause when 
Poland was invaded and the countries of 
Great Britain and France found those acts 
of aggression cause for a declaration of war 
upon aggressor, Germany; and 

Whereas the present attitude of our ally, 
Russia, does not square with the principles 
of the “four freedoms” and the enunciations 
set forth in the Atlantic Charter which served 
as an inspiration for the whole civilized world 
and which caused our own boys to most 
willingly undertake all hardships and make 
sacrifices for the fulfillment of the promises 
to the world made thereby; and 

Whereas the fortunes of war have caused 
most of these little nations to be reoccupied 
by the military forces under the command of 
our ally, Russia, which participated in the 
original act of aggression upon Poland but 
which later was compelled to join the Allied 
cause for its own security, but at present 
seeks legal approval of that portion of the 
original aggression that she undertook; and 

Whereas certain groups and individuals 
acting in their own individual interests only 
are disseminating propaganda of misappre- 
hension by various propaganda machines: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Polish-American Con- 
gress for the District of Connecticut, acting 
herein as a district member of the Polish- 
American Congress of America, consisting of 
church societies and organizations, civic, 
welfare, social, veteran, educational, bene- 
ficial, political, fraternal, clubs, and societies 
of Americans of Polish descent, do hereby 
go on record urging that the coming peace 
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be based on justice. That the principles of 
the “four freedoms” and the enunciations of 
the Atlantic Charter should be put into op- 
eration. We desire to go on record as com. 
mending the refusal of our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Stettinius, to place any approval 
for the surrender of any territory of Poland 
to Russia as urged recently by Prime Minister 
Churchill of Great Britain. We further urge 
that our Commander in Chief, the President 
of the United States, in the coming meeting 
which is to take place with Prime Minister 
Churchill of England and Marshal Stalin of 
Russia, to most forcefully insist and demand 
collaboration for the bringing about of a 
peace based on justice seeking to forever 
demilitarize those who have been guilty 
previously in causing wars creating blood- 
shed and to refuse to recognize any uni- 
lateral creation of boundaries originated 
since the beginning of the present conflict. 
We still further urge and request that if 
the present conflict is not over in Europe 
at the time of the said meeting that the mat- 
ter of boundaries and questions of govern- 
ment be postponed for deliberations after 
the military phase of the war is completed. 
We do further condemn any instrumentali- 
ties that seek to influence public opinion by 
sowing seeds of misapprehension thereby 
causing injustice to Poland and other free- 
dom loving nations by exposing them to the 
dangers of an imposed sphere of influence 
against their will; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, to our Senator 
and to our Members of Congress, 
Attested to by: 
JOSEPH KOZAKIEWICZ, 
Secretary. 
LUCIEN MACIORA, 
President. 


POST-WAR PLANNING COMMITTEE, STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, DICKINSON, N. 
DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
a resolution adopted by the Post-war 
Planning Committee of the State College 
at Dickinson, N. Dak., on January 29, 
1945. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Dickinson, N. Dak., January 29, 1945. 

Whereas the proposed compulsory military 
training program will likely involve empha- 
sis on physical fitness, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences; and 

Whereas academic training is of special 
significance in modern warfare; and 
- Whereas the colleges are well adapted to 
provide this type of training; and 

Whereas the administrative machinery and 
equipment is already at hand; and 

Whereas the colleges have had signal suc- 
cess with Army and Navy training programs 
during the course of the war; and 

Whereas a special 1-year program including 
vocational and industrial training could eas- 
ily be devised to meet the requirements of 
compulsory military training; and 

Whereas it would be economy to use exist- 
ing institutions: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Post-war Planning Com- 
mittee of the State Teachers College at Dick- 
inson, N. Dak., That any program for com- 
pulsory military training should make provi- 
sion for the college student or prospective 
college student to get the major part of his 
training in a collegiate institution; and 

Whereas permanent collegiate institutions 
are well distributed throughout the country; 
and 
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Whereas they could be easily staffed with 
the necessary military personnel; and 
Whereas the college equipment and hous- 
ing could be expanded to meet the needs of 
the trainees more economically than to main- 
tain separate institutions for military train- 
ing; and 
Whereas training at collegiate institutions 
would be more in keeping with American 
tradition: Therefore be it further 
Resolved, That collegiate institutions 
should be considered as possible training 
grounds for all those who are required to 
complete a year of military training. 
PosT-waRk PLANNING COMMITTEE, 
R. L. LOKKEN, Chairman, 
E. S. Hatcn. 
L, G. PULVER. 
A. C. SELKE. 
I. I. GRINDSTUEN. 


RESOLUTIONS OF WILLIAMS COUNTY 
(N. DAK.) FARMERS UNION CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred 
certain resolutions together with a letter 
received from the Williams County 
Farmers Union. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were appropriately referred, and 
the letter and resolutions were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WILLIAMS COUNTY FARMERS UNION, 
Williston, N. Dak., January 27, 1945. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. LANGER: We are enclosing here- 
with resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted by the delegates and members pres- 
ent at the Williams County Farmers Union 
convention held at Williston, N. Dak., Janu- 
ary 20, 1945. Your favorable consideration is 
respectfully requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. A. ForsetTH, 
Secretary. 
By SALNn1 HELLER. 


To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 
Resolution 7 
We urge an incentive payment of $15 per 
acre for each acre of flax seeded, so as to 
bring up the income as to that of other crops. 


To the Committee on Education and 
Labor: 

Resolution 11 

We believe it is the duty of our National 
Government to supervise and maintain our 
schools, so that all children, both rich and 
poor, will secure an education. 

We feel that a national law should be 
passed where provisions for means and 
standards for our schools are adopted for all 
schools. 

We feel that schools of higher learning 
should be open to all students who can make 
the grade at Government expense. 


To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
Resolution 6 


Whereas a resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution to 
limit the taxation of incomes to 25 percent; 

Whereas the appeal is made on the basis of 
protection to the low-income group, but in 
reality it is a benefit to the wealthy; 

Whereas this amendment has passed in 16 
different legislatures, and if they can muster 
two-thirds majority of the legislatures it will 
force the Congress to repeal the income-tax 
law, which destroys the principle of levying 
taxes according to ability to pay: Therefore, 
We, the members of the Williams County 
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Farmers Union, urge our legislature to be on 
the alert for such a proposal and reject it. 


To the Committee on Military Affairs: 
Resolution 1 ° 


We, the members of the Williams County 
Farmers Union, in session January 20, 1945, 
held in the Williston Armory, ask that the 
stepped-up demands of the armed forces not 
take our boys in such numbers from the 
farms so that it will curtail our production 
of food for our armed forces and civilian use, 


Resolution 3 


We, the members of the Williams County 
Farmers Union, urge Members of Congress to 
postpone action on the post-war military con- 
scription bill until after the peace settlement. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

S. 210. A bill to repeal the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 

Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Mani- 
towec, Wis,” approved June 16, 1938; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 34); 

S. 211. A bill for the relief of Ensign Fred- 
erick Matthews McCord, United States Naval 
Reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 35); 

S. 212. A bill to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of a claim under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11-12, 1940,” ap- 
proved April 23, 1941; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 36); 

S.214. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; without amendment (Rept. No. 
37); and 

8.215. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval 
auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 
2, 1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 38). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

S. 290. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant to the Orange & Rockland 
Electric Co. a 150-foot perpetual easement 
across the West Point Military Reservation 
in the State of New York; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 39). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S.374. A bill to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in 
interstate or foreign commerce”; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 40). 

By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 

S. 222. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant to the Duke Power Co. a 180-foot 
perpetual easement across Camp Croft, in the 
State of South Carolina; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 41). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee on 
Rules: 

S. Res. 52. Resolution giving a retire- 
ment privilege to certain Senate restaurant 
employees; without amendment (Rept. No. 
43). 

By Mr. McKELLAR (for Mr. Brrp), from the 
Committee on Rules: 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress; with amendments 

(Rept. No. 42), and, under the rule, the con- 
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current resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation two 
lists of records transmitted to the Senate 
by the Archivist of the United States that 
appéared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted reports 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 472. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to allow the deduction of certain 
circulation expenditures, and expenditures in 
defense of or perfecting property rights or 
title; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 473. A bill relating to pay and allow- 
ances of officers of the retired list of the Reg- 
ular Navy and Coast Guard performing active 
duty in the rank of rear admiral; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

8.474. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Frederick Alden; 

S. 475. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Bullshows and Horse Bull- 
shows; 

S. 476. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Rose Bearcloud; 

S.477. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to Ruth Morning; 

S. 478. A bill authorizing the issuance of a 
patent in fee to LeRoy Milliken; 

8.479. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Martha 
Long Neck Little Light a patent in fee to cer- 
tain land; 

8.480. A bill to authorize the sale of the 
allotment of Henry Keiser, on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation, Mont.; 

S.481. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
patents in fee to the heirs of Lucky Horse 
Singer and Ambrose Singer; 

S. 482. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Joseph J. 
Pickett a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 483. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to John J. 
Akers a patent in fee to certain land; 

S. 484. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to sell certain lands in Valley 
County, Mont.; 

S. 485. A bill authorizing the Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne Indians or any tribe or band there- 
of to submit their claims against the United 
States to the Court of Claims, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 486. A bill for the acquisition of Indian 
lands required in connection with the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
electric transmission lines and other works, 
Fort Peck project, Montana; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

S. 487. A bill to extend certain provisions of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
relating to education and training, to chil- 
dren of persons whose death results from 
service in the armed forces; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. WHEELER (for himself and Mr. 
MuRRAY) : 

S. 488. A bill to provide for adjustments in 
connection with the Crow irrigation project, 
Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. McKELLAR: 

8. 489. A bill for the relief of Caffey Robert- 
son-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 490 (by request). A bill to further amend 
the act approved August 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 
864), entitled “An act increasing the num- 
ber of naval aviators in the line of the Reg- 
ular Navy and Marine Corps, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S.491. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 492. A bill to amend the law relating to 
larceny in interstate or foreign commerce; 

S.493. A bill to carry out obligations of the 
United States under article 27 of the Geneva 
Convention relating to compensation for cer- 
tain injuries to interned workers, and for 
other purposes; 

8.494 (by request). A bill relating to 
escapes of prisoners of war and interned 
enemy aliens; 

S. 495 (by request). A bill to extend the law 
relating to perjury to the willful giving of 
contradictory statements under oath; and 

8S. 496 (by request). A bill to make it a 
criminal offense for certain escaped convicts 
to travel from one State to another; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. HATCH (by request) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 497, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys, andap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 498. A bill for the relief of W. C. Worn- 
hoff and Josephine Wornhoff; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S.499. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to provide for certain exclu- 
sions from gross income for income-tax 
purposes in the case of persons who serve in 
the armed forces in time of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S.500. To amend title II of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the creation, 
organization, administration, and mainte- 
nance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps 
Reserve,” approved June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1175), in order to give credit for active duty 
performed by enlisted men subsequent to 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve, in computing 
their retainer or retired pay; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

§S.501. A bill for the relief of the Catholic 
Chancery Office, Inc., to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Murpock, Mr. ScCRUGHAM, Mr. 
THomas of Idaho, Mr, HaypDEN, Mr. 
THomas of Utah, Mr. Murray, Mr, 
JOHNSON of Colorado, and Mr. 
HatTcH): 

S.502. A bill to permit the continuation 
of certain subsidy payments with respect to 
strategic metals and minerals and petroleum 
and petroleum products, to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(Mr. ELLENDER introduced Senate bill 
503, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and appears under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 504. A bill to quiet title and possession 
with respect to that certain unconfirmed and 
located private land claim known as claim of 
Daniel Boardman, C. No. 13, in Cosby and 
Skipwith's report of 1820, certificate 1749, 
and being designated as section 44, township 
7 South, range 3 East, Greensburg Land Dis- 
trict, Livingston Parish, La., on the official 
plat of said township; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

8.505. A bill to authorize the naturaliza- 
tion and the admission into the United 
States under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere 
Indians of India and descendants of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians of India; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 
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By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

8.506. A bill for the relief of Stanley E, 
Hubbard; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma introduced 
Senate bill 607, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S.J. Res.25. Joint resolution relating to 
the marketing of fire-cured and dark air- 
cured tobacco under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. J. Res. 26. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to declare November 10, 1945, 
a day for the observance of the creation of 
the United States Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S.J. Res. 27. Joint resolution providing for 
recognition of the services rendered volun- 
tarily and without compensation in the op- 
eration of the Selective Service System; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S.J. Res.28 (by request). A joint resolu- 
tion providing that certain provisions of law 
shall not be applicable to persons appointed 
to the Advisory Board under the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PURCHASE OF PUBLIC LANDS FOR HOME 
AND OTHER SITES 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, by request 
I introduce a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence, and in connection with the bill I 
ask that a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 497) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the purchase 
of public lands for home and other sites.” 
approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609), in- 
troduced by Mr. Hatcu (by request) was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

The letter presented by Mr. Hatcn in 
connection with the bill is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington D. C., January 4, 1945, 
Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, 
President of the Senate. 

My Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: There is en- 
closed a draft of a proposed bill to amend an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the pur- 
chase of public lands for home and other 
sites,” approved June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609). 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to amend the act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 
609, 43 U.S. C., sec. 682a), in order to remove 
the existing prohibition against the applica- 
tion of that act to the public domain in 
Alaska. In addition, it would sanction the 
lease to or the purchase by the employees of 
this Department, stationed in Alaska, of small 
tracts of land in that Territory for personal 
use only. It would also correct a typographi- 
cal error in the present law. 

In its present form, the act of June 1, 1938, 
supra, has been a satisfactory vehicle for 
making available in the United States small 
tracts of land not in excess of 5 acres for 
home, camp, convalescent, recreational, and 
business sites. Until recently there would 
seem to have been no need for the extension 
of this legislation to the Territory of Alaska. 
In view, however, of the very possible changed 
conditions in the Territory after the termina- 
tion of the present conflict, it may be that a 
small-tract program will fill an essential need 
for making land in Alaska available to the 
expected influx of people, especially veterans 
of the present conflict. Improved transpor- 
tation methods may open wider travel hcri- 
zons so that people in the United States may 
wish to acquire vacation homes or camps in 
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the Territory. Furthermore, as the popula. 
tion of Alaska increases, there will be many 
people who will desire homes with smal| 
gardens in areas suburban to existing centers 
of population, but who will not need to ac- 
quire large tracts of land under the existing 
homestead or other public-land laws. 1; 
would seem advisable, therefore, to extend the 
operation of this beneficial legislation to the 
Territory of Alaska to anticipate these 
demands. 

Another purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to permit employees of this Depart- 
ment, stationed in Alaska, to acquire a home 
site or camp site under this act, notwith- 
standing their connection with this Depart- 
ment. It is a sound policy not to allow em- 
ployees of this Department to acquire an 
interest in resources and lands administered 
by it. I cam see no objection, however, to 
allowing a Government employee in Alaska, 
where there is little privately owned land ex- 
cept in the few cities and towns, to acquire 
a small tract of land of a few acres for his 
own use on the same terms as the general 
public. 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this proposed legislation to 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harotp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


COST OF FARM LABOR—PARITY PRICES 
FOR AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I introduce a bill for appropri- 
ate reference. The bill relates to the 
present farm parity formula. The bill, if 
enacted, would change the present farm 
parity formula in two particulars. The 
first provision would modernize the base 
period in that it would change the base 
period from 1909 to 1914 to the years 1919 
to 1929, the most recent period in farm- 
ing when the country has had an era of, 
I might say, natural activity. Since 1929 
we have had depression and war, and the 
farming occupation has been managed 
and controlled by legislation so the era 
has not been a natural one. 

The second provision proposes to direct 
the Department of Agriculture to con- 
sider farm labor in making up the farm 
parity formula. 

The third provision of the bill is that it 
shall not become effective until 3 months 
after the termination of the war. 

Mr. President, the bill is introduced in 
order that we may have time to study the 
whole problem, and I hope we may work 
out a satisfactory amendment and have 
the proposed legislation passed by the 
Congress and ready for operation when 
the war is over. 

I ask that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp in full at this point in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
507) to provide for a new base period, 
and for considering increases in the cost 
of farm labor, in determining parity 
prices for agricultural commodities, in- 
troduced by Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, 
was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of 
determining and publishing parity prices as 
provided by law in the case of agricultural 
commodities, the base period shall be the 
period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1929 (base 
period for tobacco), in lieu of the period 
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heretofore fixed by law; and the parity 
prices determined and published for agri- 
cultural commedities shall also reflect the 
cost of all farm labor (on the basis of the 
national average and including hired work- 
ers, farm operators, and members of families 
of farm operators engaged in work on the 
farm, computed for all such labor on the 
basis of wage rates for hired farm labor), as 
contrasted with the cost of all farm labor 
during the base period: Provided, That this 
act shall not take effect until 90 days after 
the termination of the war between the 
Allied and Axis Powers. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment with respect to the Future Farmers 


of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


During the present week the national of- 
ficers of the Future Farmers of America have 
visited Washington. The Future Farmers 
of America is the national organization of 
farm boys studying vocational agriculture in 
our public high schools. This agricultural- 
education program administered by the Ag- 
ricultural Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education is made available 
through the National Vocational Education 
Acts. There are at the present time more 
than 200,000 active members in 6,500 local 
chapters in the continental United States, 
the Territory of Hawaii, and the island of 
Puerto Rico. The organization, which these 
boys serve as officers, has rendered outstand- 
ing service to our country during these war 
years. By working together, members of the 
F. F. A. collected 62,000,000 pounds of scrap, 
purchased more than $8,000,000 worth of War 
bonds, produced tremendous quantities of 
food for victory, repaired 245,000 farm ma- 
chines in the school-farm shops, processed 
more than 2,000,000 cans of food in food- 
conservation centers, and performed other 
essential wartime activities. The organiza- 
tion is proud of the fact that approximately 
150,000 members are serving in the armed 
forces of their country. 

The major objectives of the Future Farm- 
ers of America are to develop agricultural 
leadership, cooperation, citizenship, im- 
proved farming, and patriotism. Members 
of the organization are striving to live up 
to their challenging motto, “Learning to do, 
Doing to learn. Earning to live. Living to 
serve.” 

I am pleased that the national president, 
Oliver H. Kinzie, is from my State of Okla- 
homa. The national first vice president is 
Sigvald J. Sandberg, of Minnesota. The na- 
tional second vice president is David B. 
Jameson. of Pennsylvania. The national 
third vice president is Merrill J. Hallam, 
of Utah. The national fourth vice presi- 
dent is Tom Vaughan, of Tennessee. The 
national student secretary is George C. Fry, 
of Maryland. 

Oliver H. Kinzie was elected national presi- 
dent at the national convention of the 
Future Farmers of America at Kansas City, 
Mo., last October. His record of achieve- 
ment is typical of that of many of the other 
national officers present and the entire mem- 
bership of the Future Farmers of America. 
He studied vocational agriculture in the 
Cushing, Okla., High School for 4 years. 
During his membership in the Future 
Farmers of America he has served in many 
positions of leadership in the organization. 
These include secretary, vice president, and 
president of the Cushing, Okla., chapter and 
vice president of the Oklahoma State Future 
Farmers of America Association prior to his 
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election as national president. Oliver is 
active in church work, public speaking, and 
leadership in his home community. 

During his 4 years in vocatignal agricul- 
ture, Oliver developed an outstanding super- 
vised-farming program. He has total assets 
of more than $5,000 earned principally from 
his supervised-farming program. From a 
small beginning Oliver has grown into the 
business of dairy farming. He has 23 head 
of registered Jersey cattle, 26 head of reg- 
istered Duroc hogs, and 2 beef cattle. Last 
year he produced 56 acres of oats and 20 
acres of grain sorghums. He holds a sub- 
stantial partnership interest in a complete 
outfit of farming equipment. 

Boys like these, who are studying to be- 
come scientific farmers and leaders of rural 
America, are helping to build a new and 
better day for farming and rural life. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 1429) to permit the 
Administrator, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, and the United States Maritime 
Commission, during the national emer- 
gency, to pay the tax imposed under sec- 
tion 1410 of the Internal Revenue Code 
without regard to the $3,000 limitation in 
section 1426 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM WORKERS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk two amendments relating to 
the deferment of farm labor and ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
myself briefly to the subject matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Maryland? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Maryland may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a great 
many of us have recently been concerned 
over the action of the Selective Service 
System in dealing with an act of Con- 
gress having to do with the deferment 
of essential farm workers for whom 
there were no replacements to carry on 
farm work. That act, known as the Tyd- 
ings amendment, was passed by Congress 
formally in 1942, as I recall. It was 
passed unanimously by the Senate and 
by the House of Representatives, and 
was signed by the President. 

The act itself is a very brief statement 
of policy on the part of the Congress, 
and I should like to read it so that every 
Senator may be familiar with it for the 
purpose of this discussion. The act 
reads: 

Every registrant found by a selective serv- 
ice local board, subject to appeal in accord- 
ance with section 10 (a) (2) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
to be necessary to and regularly engaged in 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor es- 
sential to the war effort, shall be deferred 
from training and service in the land and 
naval forces so long as he remains so en- 
gaged and until such time as a satisfactory 
replacement can be obtained. 


Mr. President, that means, in the 
plainest language that could be used, 
that if a man is regularly employed in 
an agricultural endeavor essential to the 
war effort he cannot be drafted until a 
replacement is found for him. That that 
wes the intent was ably brought out by 
some 20 or 30 Senators who took part 
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in the debate and who favored the 
amendment, and I do not believe clearer 
language could be employed to convey 
such an intent. However, I am shocked 
to learn that that act of Congress is to 
be set aside by executive edict—not by 
the President, but by one in charge of 
one of the departments. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will 
allow me first to read the order, then I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. REED. I was going to suggest to 
the Senator from Maryland that before 
he reads the printed statement issued by 
the Selective Service System I should like 
to call his attention to a directive issued 
by General Hershey, of the Selective 
Service, on January 3 preceding the 
decument which the Senator has in his 
hand. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall be delighted to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. REED. On January 3 of this year 
General Hershey addressed to all State 
directors a letter, the concluding lan- 
guage of which is as follows: 

In considering the classification or reten- 
tion of such registrants in class II-C, local 
boards will consider the President’s finding— 


I call the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland to that particularly— 


will consider the President’s finding that— 


Now I read what General Hershey 
quotes as the President’s finding— 
further deferment of all men now deferred 
in the 18 through 25 age group because of 
agricultural occupation is not as essential to 
the best interest of our war effort as is the 
urgent and more essential need of the Army 
and Navy for young men. 


Does the Senator from Maryland find 
in the language of the Tydings amend- 
ment anywhere a direction or authority 
or permission or requirement of the local 
draft board to give consideration to the 
need of the Army for men? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Kansas and all other Senators know that 
the head of the Selective Service System 
cannot do anything except in accord- 
ance with the acts of Congress. He can- 
not on his own motion draft anybody for 
the military service. He can only draft 
those within age limits and restrictions 
fixed by the Congress. He has no more 
authority to draft a man for the military 
service than I have, unless he is given 
the authority by law. Therefore my an- 
swer to the Senator is that what he has 
just read, contravening as it does the act 
of Congress, is worthless, and the fact 
that a Government official occupies a 
high position does not make his action 
any more valid than if he were a mere 
justice of the peace. 

I should like to say for General Her- 
shey—and I have had numerous deal- 
ings with him—that I have found him 
to be a very able man, who, until this 
recent action, it seemed to me was try- 
ing to stay within the acts of Congress 
and to perform at the same time a very 
arduous and difficult task, namely to 
supply men for our armed forces. That 
is the reason I feel all the more shocked 
that in this sweeping order, a part of 
which the Senator from Kansas read, 
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and the remainder of which I shall 


shortly read, the whole amendment 
known as the Tydings amendment has 
been completely brushed aside insofar 
as what General Hershey said is con- 
cerned. Actually the Tydings amend- 
ment is just as valid and effective today 
as it was the day it was signed. No 
man coming within the provisions of 
the Tydings amendment can be drafted 
for any service until Congress changes 
the policy it adopted at the time 
it enacted that amendment, and the 
Tydings amendment provides that if a 
man is regularly employed in an essen- 
tial agricultural endeavor he cannot be 
taken for any other service unless a re- 
placement for him shall first be found, 

Mr. President, following what the Sen- 
ator from Kansas just read, I wish to say 
that I hold in my hand a pamphlet known 
as Selective Service, on the second page 
of which appears a supposed editorial, 
which is nothing more nor less, as it is 
published by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, than an instruction to the draft 
boards of the country. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be published 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The Selective Service System has the job of 
furnishing 750,000 acceptable men to the land 
and naval forces before July 1, 1945. These 
men should be the best that can be made 
available as combat replacements. In recent 
months tne armed forces have repeatedly 
stressed their extreme need for young men. 
The supply of men 18 through 29 and of the 
types essential to the successful prosecution 
of the war by the armed forces is most lim- 
ited. It is evident that there are insufficient 
men below 26 years of age to meet the Calls 
which will be placed upon the local boards, 

The continued production of the munitions 
of war and oi food must be maintained. This 
production can and must be maintained by 
the use cf the least possible number of de- 
ferred men within the age group 18 through 
29, and of the physical standards required by 
the armed forces. 

The decision for each registrant must be 
made initially by his local board. The mem- 
bers of these local boards are most familiar 
with the Selective Training and Service Act; 
they know the regulations; they have detailed 
information of the part that each registrant 
bas played in support of the war since Pearl 
Harbor. To a most unusual degree the local 
boards have the confidence of the people, the 
President, the Congress, and the judiciary. 

During this month certain coordinated 
steps have been taken by the Government to 
aid in the procurement of suitable young men 
for the armed forces and to assist in the 
continued production of the munitions of 
war. Local board memorandum No. 115-I 
provides measures to reduce the withdrawal 
of men from war industries for reasons other 
than induction, as well as provisions which 
generally tighten the requirements for de- 
ferment in the oider age groups, particularly 
26 through 29. 

In my letter of January 15 and the list ace 
companying it, I transmitted to the local and 
appeal boards the best information available 
as to the activities that are essential or criti- 
cal and the priority of withdrawals of men in 
the 26 through 29 age group from these ac- 
tivities. The number of men to be inducted 
from those now deferred in II-A or II-B in 
the 26 through 29 year age group will depend 
on the number that can be made available 
from those in the younger age group, 18 
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through 25, and those reaching 18 years each 
month. 

In this younger age group there can be 
some recovéry of men for the armed forces 
from those who have been heretofore re- 
jected for military service. There will be 
some now deferred in II-A or II-B who have 
completed the critical work for which they 
were deferred or for whom satisfactory re- 
placements can be made available. The 
numbers in I-A or II-B below 26, however, 
are not substantial- when the merchant ma- 
rine deferments are deducted. The necessity 
for men to man the ships in our merchant 
marine is disputed by no one. If the meas- 
ures provided in local board memorandum 
No. 115-I effectively stabilize male labor in 
the older age groups, it may be possible to 
gradually withdraw for induction physically 
acceptable young men from the merchant 
marine. 

Regardless of these measures the necessity 
of finding all available men under 26 re- 
quires the most careful screening of all such 
men. 

Many individuals believe that section 5 
(k) of the Selective Training and Service 
Act (the Tydings amendment) creates an 
exemption for farmers, but, as you well know, 
the amendment prescribes the requirements 
that a man must meet for agricultural de- 
ferment and does not provide an exemption 
from military service. It vests in the local 
boards the duty of determining, in the case 
of each registrant, whether or not such reg- 
istrant meets the requirements of law after 
a full consideration of all of the pertinent 
facts. These facts include the extent the 
registrant is engaged in agriculture, how es- 
sential in the war effort are the products of 
his efforts, how necessary is he to this pro- 
duction, and whether there is a replacement 
available. 

The urgent present need for young men 
by the armed forces cannot fail to be a fac- 
tor which the local boards must weigh in 
considering deferment from service. The 
act of which section 5 (kK) is a part was 
passed, in the words of the act itself, because 
“the Congress hereby declares that it is im- 
perative to increase and train the personnel 
of the armed forces of the United States.” 

The local boards are ever conscious that 
their primary job has always been to procure 
men of the right age and type for the land 
and naval forces. They have considered 
always that the fundamental policy of Con- 
gress was expressed in these words, “The 
Congress further declares that in a free so- 
ciety the obligations and privileges of mili- 
tary training and service should be shared 
generally in accordance with a fair and just 
system of selective, compulsory military 
training and service.” 

The Congress originally delegated to the 
President the power to issue regulations to 
govern deferments; it later provided by the 
Tydings amendment the method to be used 
in determining whether or not a registrant 
should be given an agricultural deferment. 
Neither of these provisions change the fun- 
damental purpose of the act, which was to 
provide men for the armed forces, or the 
basic principle of a fair and just system of 
selective, compulsory military training and 
service, 

State director advice No. 288 provided in- 
formation which had been furnished by the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, by the Chairman 
of the War Production Board, and War Food 
Administrator. It includes a finding by the 
President that the need for all of the men 
now agriculturally deferred in II-C under 26 
years of age is not as essential to the war 
effort as is the need for young men in the 
armed forces. It was stated that the Presi- 
dent felt that in view of existing conditions, 
agriculture, like other war industries with 
few exceptions, can be carried on by those 
above 26. 

The purpose of State director advice No, 
288 was to provide the information as to the 
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current urgent needs of the armed forces 
and the relative needs of agriculture to the 
local boards for their most serious consicera- 
tion. It did not seem to me at that time 
necessary to indicate that there was no in. 
tention to annul, to change, or to ignore the 
provisions of the Tydings amendment, as 
State director advice No. 288 specifically 
stated: “The President has authorized me to 
asi: you to take such action in connection 
with the administration of the Tydings 
amendment as may be necessary to provide to 
the full extent permitted by law for the re- 
classification and induction of the men agri- 
culturally deferred in the age group 18 
through 25.” 

There was no intent, I am sure, on the part 
of the President, or the Director of Selective 
Service, to direct a classification in any par- 
ticular case or any type of cases. The effort 
was to bring to each member of the Selective 
Servige System full information concerning 
the present situation in the words of those 
primarily responsible for the prosecution of 
the war. The duty then rested on the local 
board to consider each case and decide which 
registrants still met the requirements of the 
law for agricultural deferment. 

I am aware of the tremendous responsi- 
bilities which the necessities of war now 
place upon local board members. I am aware 
of the great fund of good judgment and 
fortitude which local board members have 
displayed for more than 4 years. I am reas- 
sured by the knowledge that when you have 
weighed all of the factors you will, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Tydings amendment, 
render your own judgment to defer or not to 
defer consistent with the needs today of the 
armed forces for young fighting men. 

Lewis B. HERSHEY, - 
Director of Selective Service. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it will 
be found that the third, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the ninth paragraphs, par- 
ticularly, of the editorial in effect say, 
“It does not make any difference whether 
a@ man is employed on a farm in an essen- 
tial agricultural endeavor, and whether 
or not no replacement for him is avail- 
able; if the draft board wants to draft 
him I say, ‘Go to it.’” 

That is exactly what the language 
means. 

Mr. President, I do not believe Congress 
is going to stand for that sort of inter- 
pretation of its clear and express purpose 
in this matter, not only because of the 
merits of the legislation itself, inherent, 
in my opinion, in its wording and in the 
circumstances which now confront the 
country, but because the Congress will 
not be worth its salt unless it shall see to 
it that its acts are respected by those in 
executive position who are called upon 
to administer and enforce them. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr, REED, To reinforce what the 
Senator has said, though it really needs 
no reinforcement, I hesitate to refer to 
the Constitution of the United States in 
the presence of so many distinguished 
lawyers, but in the Constitution I find 
only this language in regard to the Army: 


The Congress shall have power * * * 
to raise and support armies. 


Mr, TYDINGS, That is true. 


Mr. President, we can simplify this 
situation in a few sentences without over- 
simplifying it. We all know that in this 
Government the Congress defines policy. 
It declares war; it supports and main- 
tains armies, and so forth, and so on. 
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There is another branch to execute the 
policies promulgated by the Congress. 
In the instant case the language of the 
so-called Tydings amendment is clear be- 
yond any possibility other than deliber- 
ate misinterpretation, no matter what 
expediency or the exigency of the mo- 
ment may indicate to be wise to some 
officers of the Government. In other 
words, if Congress wants to modify or 
rephrase or restate its position as to 
essential agricultural workers for whom 
there is no replacement in the com- 
munity, Congress can do so, but no one 
else, not even the President of the United 
States, can do so until Congress acts. 
I do not think anyone will challenge the 
accuracy of that statement. In this in- 
stance Congress has definitely spoken. 

The draft boards of the country are 
confused. For nearly 3 years they have 
been carrying out the program as out- 
lined by Congress. While there may 
have been some inequalities or injustices 
here and there, we all know and must 
admit that in the main the so-called 
Tydings amendment has been as reason- 
ably and fairly interpreted as has any 
other act passed by Congress during the 
course of this war. Now we have a total 
striking down of that amendment, not 
by us, not even by the President of the 
United States, but by the head of the 
Selective Service System. I know that 
the pressure on General Hershey to pro- 
vide men is tremendous and I sym- 
pathize with him. The way to obtain 
a change in anything we may have done 
so as to accommodate the country to the 
situation is by a new policy of the Con- 
gress; but so long as the policy of the 
Congress remains unchanged it must be 
interpreted as it has been interpreted 
up to now. 


When the amendment was under con- 
sideration, in order to prevent any eva- 
sion of military service, a number of 
us, Democrats and Republicans, met 
with General Hershey for several days 
in the office of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], and there we 
worked out with General Hershey a pro- 
gram under which an essential farm 
worker not only had to be employed but 
he had to produce a minimum number 
of units in order to show that he was 
regularly employed and essential to the 
war effort. If he did not produce the 
required number of units, then, even 
though he were regularly employed, he 
could be drafted. We went as far as we 
could go. Subsequent to that time the 
unit system was revised and modernized 
in the light of experience; but now, even 
though a man may milk 40 cows twice 
a day, feed them, and take care of them, 
and although he may now be deferred 
because he is doing that work, even 
though there is no replacement for him 
in the community, General Heshey says 
“draft him anyway.” 

What is to become of the man’s dairy 
herd? It will be totally worthless. 
There is no provision to compensate him, 
If this policy were carried out willy 
nilly—and the editorial seems to indi- 
cate that it is the wish to carry it out—it 
would wreck American agriculture, and 
a shortage of food would ensue. Every 
Senator who comes from a farming State 
knows that statement to be true. 
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The Tydings amendment has not ex- 
cused millions of men from the armed 
services. The number deferred has been 
very modest indeed—far more so than 
Iexpected. Why? Because, in addition 
to consideration by the local draft 
boards, there is consideration in the 
farming counties by the farm boards, 
food boards, or whatever they may be 
called. They first investigate the case 
as practical farmers to see whether or 
not a man is essential, to ascertain 
whether or not he is producing the 
minimum number of units, and whether 
or not there is a replacement for him in 
the community. 

I am hopeful that before the compul- 
sory service bill comes before the Senate 
for consideration the Selective Service 
System will see fit to interpret this 
amendment exactly as it was written by 
the Congress. If it is not so interpreted, 
they may find that they have opened up 
a Pandora’s box, for legislation will un- 
doubtedly be introduced in this body to 
make certain that the farmer is not 
stripped of his essential labor. I serve 
notice, not in a threatening manner, 
that when that bill comes before the 
Senate, if there is not a change in atti- 
tude, if there is not a desire to carry out 
the law enacted by Congress, I have on 
my desk an amendment which I think 
will cure the situation, and which I shall 
offer with reluctance as a last resort. 

Senators have come to me with amend- 
ments proposing to defer all agricultural 
workers from now on because the farms 
have already been stripped of labor to a 
considerable extent, and there is consid- 
erable support for an amendment of that 
kind. In my judgment, that would be a 
mistake. I believe that all men whom 
the Army and Navy need and who can 
possibly be spared from the farms should 
be permitted to go into the armed forces. 
No man should be permitted to remain 
on the farm if his services there can 
possibly be dispensed with. That was 
the intention of the so-called Tydings 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me say to the Senator 
from Maryland that if he has any idea 
that General Hershey is going to give 
effect to the Tydings amendment I be- 
lieve he is sadly mistaken. Last week I 
submitted a resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, providing for an inquiry 
into this matter. Question arose as to 
the jurisdiction of committees. Last 


Saturday a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry met. 
I am not a member of that committee. 
General Hershey was present, and I dis- 
cussed with him the document which the 
Senator holds in his hand, of which I 
have a copy. General Hershey made it 
clear that he had no intention of carry- 
ing out the Tydings amendment by the 
deferment of essential farm workers 
until they can be replaced. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Maryland 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me 
interrupt to point out to the Senator 
that the Tydings amendment was en- 
acted by Congress subsequent to the 
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enactment of the Selective Service Act. 
As it postdates the passage of that act, 
it takes precedence over anything in the 
act which is in conflict with it. So any- 
thing that may have been done before 
Congress formally went on record with 
regard to the deferment of essential 
farm labor cannot be set up as a means 
of evasion. Such a policy is not good 
law or good sense. 

Mr. REED. As the Senator has indi- 
cated, there are half a dozen places in 
the so-called editorial to which I called 
General Hershey’s attention. I dis- 
cussed them with him. I am sure that 
the Senator from Maryland is familiar 
with the portions of the editorial to 
which I refer. I hope he will discuss 
briefly some of the statements which 
General Hershey has made, which are 
intended to be controlling upon the local 
selective service boards. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take the time of the Senate 
at this unusual hour to discuss this 
question at length. The only reason I 
do so at all is that this matter is coming 
to a head. It has far-reaching ramifi- 
cations, and time is of the essence. To 
illustrate, let me read a paragraph from 
the editorial: 

The urgent present need for young men by 
the armed forces cannot fail to be a factor 
which the local boards must weigh in con- 
sidering deferment from service. The act 
of which section 5 (k) is a part was passed 
in the words of the act itself because “the 
Congress hereby declares that it is imperative 
to increase and train the personnel of the 
armed forces of the United States.” 


There an attempt is being made by a 
disingenuous approach to this whole 
matter to make it appear that, because 
the Congress said, in enacting the draft 
law, that we needed a large army, even 
though the Tydings amendment was 
adopted subsequently, the original decla- 
ration still stands regardless of any quali- 
fication written into the law by the Tyd- 
ings amendment. 

Mr. President, let me sum up the sit- 
uation. The Congress is watching. 
Shortly there will come before the Senate 
for consideration a measure having to do 
with compulsory service in work of vari- 
ous kinds. I do not know what form that 
measure will take. Perhaps it will not 
come before us at all. If it does not, a 
rider will be offered as an amendment to 
some other bill. Shortly there will be 
legislation much more drastic, in my 
judgment, than any amendment which 
I might offer, because those engaged in 
agriculture are reaching the conclusion, 


rather reluctantly, that the Tydings 
amendment is to be disregarded, even 
though Congress has not changed its 
policy, and that men are to be taken 
willy-nilly, without regard to the de- 
clared purposes of Congress. 

Iam hopeful that within the next week 
we may have such clarifying interpreta- 
tion by the Selective Service System that 
there will be no need for further clarifi- 
cation. Otherwise, some of us will at- 
tempt to clarify the situation in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. Has not the Congress 
some method of control over an officer 
such as General Hershey, whereby we can 
prevent boys who should not be taken 
from being taken, before a new bill is 
enacted into law? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I believe we can find a 
way to take care of the situation. I be- 
lieve in giving everyone a chance. Cer- 
tainly we do not want anything that 
Congress has not said we shall have. In 
my humble judgment we are entitled to 
what Congress has said we shall have; 
and if we do not get it, we will certainly 
find means to get it. I say that not in 
the sense of making a threat, but because 
I believe the Congress of the United 
States owes it to itself to demand com- 
plete respect for its own acts. 

It is just as wrong to violate one law 
of the Congress as it is to violate any 
other law. The necessities of war do 
not excuse violation of the law. When 
Coneress has had time to consider a ques- 
tion, and has defined a policy, that policy 
is the law of the land. So far as I know, 
we have not yet reached the point where 
edicts can set aside the law of the land. 

Mr. LANGER. In my State farmers 
are renting their farms or abandoning 
them, because farm labor is being taken. 
That situation also prevails in eastern 
Montana. My mail contains many let- 
ters from farmers saying that they 
simply cannot continue farming unless 
the boys are left on the farm. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
apologize for the time I have taken, but 
I feel justified because of the importance 
of this question. I send to the desk the 
two amendments to which I referred at 
the beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 36) to amend section 5 (k) 
of the Selective Training and Service 

‘Act, 1940, as amended, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. TYDINGS also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, and for other purposes, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF AGRICULTURAL DE- 
FERMENTS—THE SO-CALLED TYDINGS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. REED (for himself, Mr. TypDINes, 
and Mr. WHERRY) submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
8), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in order that 
there may be no further misinterpretation 
of the will and the desire of the Congress in 
enacting subsection K, section 305, title 50, 
United States Code, commonly known as the 
Tydings amendment to the Selective Service 
Act, Congress reaffirms the necessity to our 
war effort of said subsection K and again 
expresses its will and desire that the local 
Selective-service board, in classifying the 
registrant, observe subsection K, and concern 
itself solely with the registrant's essentiality 
to an agricultural occupation or endeavor, 
and to the question of whether or not a 
satisfactory replacement can be obtained. 

That a joint congressional committee of 
six be appointed, three to be selected by the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee of 
the Senate and three by the chairman of the 
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Agricultural Committee of the House, to de- 
termine who is responsible for the wholesale 
induction of essential farmers and farm work- 
ers where no replacements are available, in 
violation of the Tydings amendment, and to 
determine the effect of such induction upon 
agricultural production and upon the wer 
effort, and to return its findings to the Con- 
gress at the earliest possible date. 
ELECTION OF LESLIE L. BIFFLE AS SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to offer a resolution which I suppose is a 
privileged matter. Before I offer it I de- 
sire to make a brief statement. 

We in the Senate understand the value 
of loyal service to the Senate and to the 
country by those who serve in offices to 
which they are not elected by the people, 
those who never or rarely ever get their 
names in the newspapers because of any- 
thing they have said or done. Yet the 
wheels of legislation could not turn and 
the intelligent consideration of legisla- 
tion would be impossible if it were not 
for these public servants of ours who 
year after year and even decade after 
decade serve in the humbler walks, as we 
might say, who walk in the shadows 
where the sun of publicity never beats. 
We had an instance of that the other 
day when we lost our great Secretary of 
the Senate, Colonel Halsey, who had 
served the Senate for 48 years, rising 
from page to the secretaryship. We 
have an example of it here in persons 
like John Crockett, who has been here 
for so long that the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary, and I hope that 
will continue to be the case for a long 
time. We have an example of it in Carl 
Loeffier, on the other side of the aisle, 
who I think has been here since 1889. 
That means 56 years of continuous serv- 
ice in the Senate. 

We have another example of that in 
the personality of the man who for a 
number of years has been the secretary 
of the majority. Ido not like to indulge 
in extravagant praise, and I am not or- 
dinarily given to the use of hyperbolical 
language, but I believe I am well within 
the truth when I say that I think Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle will agree 
that never within our recollection has 
there been a more efficient, loyal, alert, 
intelligent servant of the Senate than 
Mr. Leslie Biffle, who has been here a 
long time. He came to Washington 
years ago as secretary to a Member of 
the House of Representatives. Subse- 
quently, he became secretary to one or 
more Senators from Arkansas. There- 
after he was superintendent of the fold- 
ing room for a number of years. Since 
1933 he has been the secretary to the 
majority of the Senate. A few days ago 
he was elected Acting Secretary of the 
Senate, because there had to be a Secre- 
tary at once, so that the ordinary routine 
of the Senate might be carried on 
through the Secretary’s office. 


I have been directed by the unanimous - 


vote of the majority conference to pre- 
sent his name for election as Secretary 
of the Senate. I offer his name not only 
with pleasure and satisfaction; I offer it 
as a matter of great pride. He has made 
the job he has held here almost indis- 
pensable, as he had made himself; for 
if I may say so, he has become one of 
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the most indispensable, if not the most 
indispensable, of all persons within the 
entire service of the Senate, especially to 
the majority and to the majority leader, 
I am sure the minority leader and the 
minority Members of the Senate will also 
join in the statement that no more ccur- 
teous, efficient, loyal, devoted, or intel- 
ligent man has served the Senate of the 
United States within the recollection of 
any of us here. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to send to the desk a resolution pro- 
viding for his election as Secretary of 
the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 69) was read, 
and, by unanimous consent, the Senate 
proceeded to its consideration, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Leslie L. Biffle, of Arkansas, 


be, and he is hereby, elected Secretary of the 
Senate. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, no reso- 
lution could have been submitted by a 
Member on the majority side of the Sen- 
ate which could give greater satisfaction 
to those of us upon the minority side, 
and which would have more complete 
approval, than does the pending resolu- 
tion. I shall not state how long I have 
known the Senate of the United States. 
I am sure I do not look that old, and no 
one would believe me if I stated the num- 
ber of years. But during the entire span 
of time in which as a boy, a young man, 
and later as a Member of the Congress, 
I watched the Senate and the other 
House of Congress, no man ever served 
more faithfully, more efficiently, and with 
greater effectiveness, than has Mr. Biffle 
in the various capacities which he has 
filled under the present majority. I ex- 
press my great personal admiration for 
him, and my great respect for the man- 
ner in which he has met his obligations. 
But beyond all that, I express a deep sense 
of obligation for the consideration shown 
me and for the many kindnesses which 
have moved from him to me. If I may 
do so, I wish to second the suggestion of 
the majority leader and express the hope 
that the selection of Mr. Biffle may be the 
unanimous choice of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
I endorse all the statements which he has 
made with regard to Leslie Biffle; but 
Leslie Biffle is so darned smart, and has 
served the Democrats so well in getting 
them into the Chamber on close roll-call 
votes, that it has made me somewhat 
hesitant in voting for him as Secretary of 
the Senate. However, I have overcome 
my hesitancy and hope that there will be 
no dissenting vote against him, because 
he is all that the Senator from Kentucky 
has stated. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of the United States 
Senate a little more than 2 years. There- 
fore I do not have knowledge of all the 
services which have been rendered by 
Mr. Biffle, but I should feel remiss in my 
duty today if I did not state that ever 
since I became a Member of the Senate 
Leslie Biffle has been as courteous and 
considerate to me, as one sitting on this 
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side of the aisle, as he has been to Mem- 
bers sitting on the other side of the aisle. 

I should like also to state that we in 
the Senate are peculiarly fortunate in 
that the majority party has seen fit to 
select Mr. Biffle to be Secretary of the 
Senate. We are fortunate in having a 
man like him to replace so promptly the 
able, efficient, and patriotic American, 
the late Col. Edwin A. Halsey, who served 
so faithfully and well as Secretary of the 
Senate for a period of 12 years. We know 
that death is no more mysterious than 
birth; we know that a thousand years are 
as a day when they shall have passed, 
and that things must change as we move 
along the highway of life. I think it is 
to the credit of the Democratic Party 
and the entire Senate to have trained a 
man like Mr. Biffle so that the important 
duties and responsibilities of the. office 
of Secretary of the Senate can now be 
reposed in the custody of such a fine and 
able American citizen, who, I am sure, 
will render distinguished service to this 
body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 69) was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Biffle will 
present himself at the desk and take the 
oath of office. 

Mr. Leslie L. Biffle advanced to the 
desk, and the oath of office prescribed by 
law was administered to him by the Vice 
President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another resolution and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 70) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
Stetes be notified of the election of Leslie L. 
Biffle, of Arkansas, as Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk another resolution and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 71) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Leslie L. 
Biffle, of Arkansas, as Secretary of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF COURT MARTIAL OF 
PVT. HENRY P. WEBER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution asking that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, make 
a full and complete investigation in re- 
spect to the court-martial proceedings 
at Camp Roberts, Calif., in the case of 
Pvt. Henry P. Weber. 

Let me say that since I made a state- 
ment regarding this matter on the floor 
of the Senate on Monday last suggest- 
ing an investigation of this case, letters 
have been coming in from many sections 
of the United States and Canada. 

All those who telegraphed or wrote were 
shocked because of the heavy sentence 
imposed on this boy. Many felt that he 
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never should have been in the Army, but 
rather should have been in a camp for 
conscientious objectors. 

The fact that the sentence was reduced 
to life imprisonment at hard labor does 
not excuse in any way the action of the 
court martial in the case, especially when 
the fact is considered that many of the 
soldiers who were engaged in the black 
market in France were merely given com- 
paratively short prison terms. I think it 
will be generally agreed that the act of a 
soldier in dealing in the black market, 
thereby jeopardizing the health and hap- 
piness of his fellow servicemen, is far 
more serious than the act of this one lone 
private who refused to drill because of his 
deep conviction that he could not kill, but 
who had aided his country by working in 
the Kaiser shipyards and who, upon being 
taken into the Army, had asked assign- 
ment to a medical unit so he would not 
have to kill. 

Let me say that I am not at all op- 
posed to disciplining soldiers who violate 
the rules of the Army, but certainly to 
sentence a man to be hanged or to life 
imprisonment under the circumstances 
surrounding the case of Private Weber is 
wrong, and the matter should be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

The resolution (S. Res. 72) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to make a full and com- 
plete investigation with respect to the court- 
martial proceedings at Camp Roberts, Calif., 
in the case of Pvt. Henry P. Weber, with a 
view to ascertaining whether the sentence 
imposed pursuant to such proceedings was 
reasonable and proper, and to report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem ad- 
visable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, to employ such clerical and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses, and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
such oaths, to take such testimony, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution which 
shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


SUPERVISION OVER GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Mr. AIKEN submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 73), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to make a full and complete study 
and investigation in order to determine 
whether the General Accounting Office, un- 
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der its present organization, can properly 
carry out the functions, as an agency of the 
Congress, of maintaining constant supervi- 
sion over expenditures in the executive agen- 
cies of the Government and of reporting, at 
least once each month and more often if 
required, to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments of the Senate 
and House of Representatives with respect to 
the questions hereinafter specified; and the 
said committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to make 
from time to time full and complete studies 
and investigations in order to determine 
(a) whether funds appropriated to the vari- 
ous governmental departments and agencies 
are being properly and economically ex- 
pended; (b) whether there are duplications 
of cervices and efforts by such departments 
and agencies and, if so, means for eliminat- 
ing such duplication; (c) whether services of 
such departments and agencies can be reor- 
ganized so as to increase efficiency; (d) 
whether agencies interested with the recap- 
ture of large sums of money have properly 
functioned, and whether such sums due the 
Government have been recaptured; and (e) 
whether contracts entered into by the various 
rgencies of the Government have been in 
compliance with existing law. The commit- 
tee shall report to the Senate from time to 
time at the earliest practicable dates the 
results of its studies, together with its rec- 
ommendations, if any, for necessary legisla- 
tion. 

For the purposes of these investigations, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, to employ such cle.ical and other as- 
sistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expenses of 
the committee, which shall not exceed $ ; 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. CONNALLY (for Mr. ANbDREws) 
submitted the following resolution (‘S. 
Res. 74), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas the Pan American Highway Con- 
gress has, from time to time, by resolution 
called to the attention of the governments 
of the American republics the need for a 
study of the pan-American highway system, 
with a view to the extension and connection 
of the trunk highways of each country, in- 
cluding, where needful and practicable, con. 
nection by oceangoing ferries; and 

Whereas the potential benefits of such ex- 
tensions and the interconnection of the high- 
way systems of the American republics, in- 
cluding the island republics, appear to merit 
thorough study: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or a subcommittee thereof, is 
hereby authorized and directed to conduct a 
study of all questions which the said com- 
mittee may consider as germane to the pro- 
posal to connect the highway systems of the 
United States, Puerto Rico, and the Panama 
Canal Zone with existing or proposed high- 
ways of other Americar. republics by means 
of oceangoing ferries. The study hereby au- 
thorized shall include, but shall not be 
necessarily limited to (1) the development 
of a comprehensive plan, including the loca- 
tion of road and ferry routes and termini 
considered by the committee as needful or 
desirable to effectuate an over-all, connected, 
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inter-American highway system; (2) the re- 
spective views of the interested governments 
with regard to such a plan, and the extent to 
which each of such governments would co- 
operate in its execution and operation; (3) 
estimates of the cost of surveys, construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of roads, 
ferries, and ferry termini, and estimates of 
revenues reasonably to be anticipated from 
the operation of the ferries proposed; (4) a 
study of the questions of design, construc- 
tion, financing, ownership, control, and op- 
eration of ferries and ferry termini proposed; 
(5) contributions of the plan to the peace 
and security of the Western Hemisphere, the 
growth of amity between the American re- 
publics, and the development of hemispheri- 
cal solidarity; (6) the benefits from the plan 
which would accrue to trade and industry; 
and (7) the cultural and educational bene- 
fits reasonably to be anticipated. 

£Ec. 2. For the purposes of the study here- 
by authorized, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is authorized to 
designate and request one member of each of 
the following-named standing committees of 
the Senate to act as adviser to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or a subcommittee 
thereof; viz: The Committees on Commerce, 
Finance, Immigration, Manufactures, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Offices and 
Post Roads, Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of the study here- 
by authorized, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or a duly appointed subcommittee 
thereof is authorized (1) to sit and act at 
such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and bmding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The 
cost of stencgraphic services to report hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words; (2) to employ and fix the 
compensation of such counsel, experts, and 
employees as it deems necessary to assist it 
in carrying out the purposes of this resolu- 
tion; (3) to request the use of services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

£ec. 4. On or before December 31, 1945, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations shall 
make a report to the Senate of its findings as 
a result of the study authorized and directed 
hereby, together with its recommendations, 
ir cluding recommendations, if any, as to the 
nature and form of any legisiation deemed by 
the committee to be advisable in the 
premises. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee, or 
any duly appointed subcommittee, incurred 
pursuant to the authority granted in section 
8 hereof, which shall not exceed $ ‘ 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, and shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the committee, 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS BY THE NAVY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (CH. R. 626) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. WALSH. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. WaALsH, 
Mr. TypIncs, and Mr. Jounson of Cali- 
fornia conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MANPOWER AND OTHER NEEDS AT THE 
BATTLE FRONTS—EDITORIAL FROM 
STARS AND STRIPES 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to read an editorial which appeared 
in the Paris edition of Stars and Stripes, 
published on February 7, 1945. The 
thoughts are those of the men in our 
front lines. As a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, I hope we will act 
without delay to aid them by passing 
the necessary legislation. They are 
offering their lives. All of us at home 
must assist to the limit of our ability. 
The editorial reads as follows: 

Sure the news is good. No doubt about it, 
“West wall cracked again,” reads one head- 
line. “Soviets cross Oder,” says another; 
“Half of Manila liberated by United States 
forces,” reads a third, 

To many readers here and at home the war 
must seem on ice. That’s exactly where it 
is—ice that’s thick in some places, thin in 
others. Nothing but a film in the middle and 
still open water most of the way. 

Happy optimism is one sure way to delay 
the day when the ice will be crossed, when 
we reach the other side to victory. 

Victory depends on blood, not ice; that’s 
why for our money the really good news in 
the paper was the squib on the manpower 
bill. “It would tell our fighting men,” said 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, 
“that they will get the weapons and sup- 
plies that they must have and the men.” 

You can say that again, Mr. Patterson. 
This war won’t be won by good news, by 
optimism, by headlines, by wishful thinking. 

Take it from the writer of this editorial, 
Mr. Patterson, he’s fought in the mud and 
the blood of the Ruhr; what the front needs 
is men and more men, weapons and more 
weapons; supplies and more supplies; every- 
thing and all that American manpower and 
industry can feed it. Everything and all. 

They call the proposed manpower law the 
May bill. That name ought to be changed. 
There can’t be any may about it. “Must” is 
the word. 


COAL-MINE PRODUCTION IN 1944 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the 
almost miraculous production record of 
Ameryican industry, for which both man- 
agement and labor share the credit, has 
been an outstanding achievement in this 
war and one to which the whole world 
has paid tribute. Both our allies and 
our enemies are aware that the tre- 
mendous weight of American arms, mu- 
nitions, shipping, planes, foodstuffs, and 
so forth, has been a decisive factor, 
These vast quantities of supplies to- 
gether with the valor of our fighting men 
are recognized by the entire world as 
having made a contribution to victory 
that has earned for this Nation the right 
to take a place inferior to none in the 
councils of the world. 

Occupying a foremost place in the 


great American production record is the . 


vital coal industry which has exceeded 
all previous records of tonnage mined 
with fewer coal miners and in spite of 
grave obstacles caused by bureaucratic 
fumbling. Coal is the basic fuel for all 
of our war industries and without plenty 
of it production could not possibly be 
maintained or increased, 
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I take special pride in citing the record 
of the miners of my own State of Mon- 
tana, who in 1944 produced an estimated 
4,700,000 tons. This figure is a Bureay 
of Mines preliminary estimate and it js 
likely the final total will show 100.099 
tons more for 1944, or upward of 4,809, - 
000 tons. This would be almost 1,000,- 
000 tons more in 1944 than was mined in 
Montana in 1942, 

The man-day per-capita production 
of Montana miners for all classes of miy- 
ing is the highest of any State in the 
Union, averaging 11.85 tons per man per 
day in bituminous coal mines. Such is 
the official average reported by the Bu- 
reau of Mines for the year 1942. The 
combined average for both bituminous 
and lignite is 11.57 tons per man per 
day. 

During 1944, Montana lost a consid- 
erable number of miners. What is more, 
shipment of higher-quality coals on sub- 
sidized freight rates by the Government 
to Seattle territory of approximately 3.- 
000,000 tons shut off possible increased 
markets for Montana coal. The sub- 
sidized freight rate averages from $18 to 
$20 a ton. 

This excellent record of the Montan : 
miners is representative of that of all 
coal miners everywhere in the Nation, 
who toiled unremittantly through 1944 
to supply this fuel in greater quantities 
than ever before produced in any single 
year, for our home industries and our 
allies. This was achieved despite the 
serious drains of manpower of the mines, 
through Selective Service and other in- 
dustries, which left the working forces 
in bituminous and anthracite mines 
more than 100,000 below pre-war years. 
Official figures show that even with re- 
duced number of miners, there was >ro- 
duced in 1844, 684,500,000 tons of an- 
thracite and bituminous coal—more than 
the combined production of the rest of 
the world. Bituminous totaled 620,000,- 
000 tons, an increase of 31,000,000 tons 
over 1943. Anthracite totaled 64,500,000 
tons, an increase of 4,000,000 tons over 
1943. Once again in 1944 coal miners 
sacrificed their vacation period and 
worked the extra hours required of them, 
sometimes in exceedingly dangerous 
conditions due to absence of safety de- 
vices and proper ventilation. TIllustrat- 
ing the hazards of the industry, there 
were 934 miners killed in the first 9 
months of the year. 

Not only have the miners served the 
Nation well in producing coal, but from 
their ranks have come thousands of our 
most heroic fighting men. On the serv- 
ice flag of the United Mine Workers of 
America there are 2,345 gold stars, indi- 
cating men lost while in action, and there 
are 130,136 serving in the American 
forces. The United Mine Workers and 
their membership have also purchased a 
total of $170,617,330 in United States and 
Canadian War bonds. Contributions to 
the war relief agencies aggregate $3,- 
603,293. Both these figures have been 
increased considerably in recent months 
and the total will range several thou- 
sand above the figure cited. 

This accomplishment of the American 
coal miners came about despite melign 
interferences with free collective bar- 
gaining in the industry and efforts to 
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chaining them to a formula that has 

kept their wages frozen, although living 

costs have risen outrageously in mining 
communities. Fortunately, the leader- 
ship of the United Mine Workers of 

America was able to preserve collective 

pargaining against the assaults of those 

who lacked understanding of the fact 
that the institution of free collective 
bargaining is the basis for the fruitful 
production effort that has been achieved. 

Throughout the year there has been a 
flood of press releases and statements 
from Government and coal operators 
and political sources designed to create 
confusion in the public mind and to 
obscure the great record that American 
coal miners have made in this war. 

It is to their everlasting credit that the 
miners have gone ahead disregarding the 
petty attacks on their organization and 
on their record, to produce the coal in 
sufficient quantities not only to supply 
our own needs but also to ship large 
amounts abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an 
article entitled “Much-Maligned Amer- 
ican Coal Miners Break All Production 
Records in 1944,” from the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal, volume LVI, No. 1. 
The article .contains an authoritative 
analysis of the subject to which I have 
referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MucH-MALIGNED AMERICAN COAL MINERS 
Break ALL PRODUCTION RECORDS IN 1944 
(Evrtor's Nore.——Official figures released by 

the Department of the Interior, on coal pro- 
duction, may be at variance with the totals 
of 1944 coal production used in this sum- 
mary, but the fact is that it is many months 
following the close of the calendar year be- 
fore correct totals are available. These be- 
lated totals invariably add from two to five 
million additional tons to the totals reported 
by the Department at the year end.) 

American coal miners, and the coal indus- 
try as a whole, despite the shenanigans of 
certain managements, can look their fellow 
Americans in the eye in the midst of all the 


claims and counterclaims of manpower 
shortages, production delays, misdirected 
efforts, and countless other accusations 


which have flared of late in official circles 
as regards alleged shortages of munitions’ 
supplies, and take a bow. 

Four hundred seventy-nine thousand bi- 
tuminous and anthracite miners, responding 
to the Nation’s demand for increased coal 
production on the home front, and to sup- 
ply the ever-increasing but undisclosed de- 
mands of our allies, literally tore the cover 
off the ball to establish an all-time produc- 
tion record of 684,500,000 tons in 1944— 
20,000,000 tons more coal than Government 
authorities were willing to admit at the 
start of the year as being obtainable with 
the decreased manpower available. Such an 
achievement is something for the boys over 
there and the war effort at home which the 
industry has every right to feel proud of 
and boast about. The industry faced many 
difficulties and hazards to life and property 
in the repair and maintenance of old and 
defective equipment to achieve the result. 

There were not quite as many directives 
and press releases relating to coal issued by 
the combined Government agencies and op- 
erators’ associations as there were millions 
ef tons of coal produced, but, looking over 
the shelf-laden stacks of words, sermons, sta- 
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deny mine workers just wage demands by. 


tistical summaries, and public appeals in this 
office and without an official count, we judge 
that it was a close race. 

Despite all the directives and, in certain 
instances, failure of management to function 
through the medium of joint mine produc- 
tion committees, machinery shortages, lack of 
repair parts, dwindled manpower, decreased 
transportation facilities for miners, confused 
distribution, delayed action, and stalling tac- 
tics by Government agencies—purposely 
planned to avoid validating negotiated wage 
agreements—lawsuits by some operators to 
circumvent the law of the land providing 
“portal to portal” payments, American coal 
miners patriotically set about to do the job 
plainly necessary to keep the wheels of Amer- 
ican industry and transportation delivering 
in ever-increasing quantities the implements 
of war needed to speed victory. 

Although the story has been told over and 
over again, too few people in the United 
States seem to recognize that without coal— 
and plenty of it—-the war-production effort 
could not be maintained, to say nothing of 
being increased month after month. 

American coal miners produced in 1944 a 
total of 684,500,000 tons of anthracite and 


_ bituminous coal—more than the combined 


production of the rest of the world. Bitum- 
incus production totaled 620,000,000 tons, an 
increase of 31,000,000 tons over 1943. An- 
thracite production totaled 64,500,000 tons, 
an increase of 4,000,000 tons over 1943. The 
over-all increase of 35,000,000 tons approxi- 
mates 5.1 percent. 

The 1944 production records were achieved 
despite a decrease in manpower during the 
year due to permanent and partial disabil- 
ities, retirements, enlistments in the military 
services, and other causes, of approximately 
30,000 men and an increase in the average 
age of miners employed of 13 years from 32 
to 45 years. Demonstrating their loyalty to 
the Nation's war effort, 15,000 miners over the 
social-security retirement age of 65, many 
between the ages of 70 and 80, remained on 
the job, while others returned to the mines 
from retirement to take up any available task 
which could be assigned to them to meet 
needed coal requirements. 

The efficiency of the production efforts of 
American coal miners in 1944 stands out all 
the more remarkable when compared with 
the previous record high established in 1918 
during World War No. 1. 

In 1918, 613,000 bituminous coal miners 
produced 579,500,000 tons of coal, while 
147,000 anthracite coal miners produced 99,- 
000,000 tons—a total production of 678,500,000 
tons by 760,000 miners. 

In 1944, 72,000 anthracite miners and 
407,000 bituminous miners—a total of 479,- 
000—produced, on a basis of 281,000 fewer 
men employed, 6,000,000 tons more coal than 
were produced in 1918, a reduction in man- 
power of approximately 37 percent—all of 
which tells the story of why Americans enjoy 
the cheapest coal produced in the world. 

In 1944, as in 1943, coal miners sacrificed 
their vacation periods, worked holidays in 
bad air and under dangerous conditions, in 
some cases where companies flatly refused to 
install safety devices and improved ventila- 
tion, and in others where companies could 
not obtain the machinery and devices to 
comply with the safety recommendations of 
Federal and State mine inspectors. 

Coal-mine fatalities for 1944 are not avail- 
able except for the number killed, which 
total 934 for the first 9 months, of which 
810 deaths were in bituminous and 124 in 
anthracite. Both fatal and nonfatal acci- 
dents have been increasing since 1940, with 
61,089 recorded for 1940 and 78,064 for 1943. 

All the while the miners were slugging.and 
digging the record 1944 coal production, 
hardly a week passed that coal associations 
did not indulge in their favorite pastime of 
giving out news releases attacking miners 
for absenteeism. These figures usually in- 
cluded the sick, disabled on compensation, 
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worn-out old men who cannot take it every 
day, men forced to lay off and take their chil- 
dren to nearby communities for medical care 
for lack of mine-community doctors, and 
those absent for many other reasons who 
should not, in all fairness to American coal 
miners, be included in honest absenteeism 
accounting. 

Topping all the publicity show and resort- 
ing to full-time competition of using the 
coal industry to get all possible individual 
news space for personal play, the Solid Fuels 
Administration seldom let a day pass without 
grinding out some release containing re- 
figured calculations of an estimated, grow- 
ing coal shortage. All this was indulged in 
face of the fact that during many months 
of 1944 thousands of miners were forced 
to work short-time because, in the scheme 
of preferential buying, the coals they mined 
were snubbed by purchasers and the opera- 
tors for whom they worked were forced to 
curtail running-time for lack of orders. 

Some of the publicity about “the growing 
coal shortage,” unless understood fully by 
the trade, would lead one to believe that the 
coal miners were very negligent and should 
be blamed for mining inferior coals. In 
other words, all miners had to do to mine 
the kind and size of coal that the prefer- 
ential buyers wanted was simply to follow 
the course of one in a garden—pick the big 
tomatoes and pass up the little ones—or 
exercise the same selectivity in loading ccal 
that the grower does when grading oranges 
or any other fruit. In fact, we believe the 
result of these releases which came with 
such frequency induced many consumers to 
think that they would be foolish to take 
whatever was offered them at the time; let 
it go to the other fellow and they would get 
the cream of the crop later on. 


STORAGE STOCKS HAVE GROWN SINCE WAR BEGAN 


Bituminous-coal stocks as of December 1 
totaled 65,000,000 tons. Storage stocks of 
coal are 15,000,000 tons higher now than they 
were when we entered the war. We believe 
that, at a minimum, stocks are 7,000,000 tons 
higher than reported. We don’t trust volun- 
tary war estimates of stocks on hand by 
consumers. 

The ability of the American coal industry 
to supply every need and build up reserve 
stocks—while every other country in the 
world has exhibited such a miserable failure 
in meeting its coal requirements—is but an- 
other demonstration of the efficiency of 
American coal miners. 

Early cold December weather which 
brought rains that flooded mines and snow- 
drifts that stopped all transportation, closdd 
mines in Pennsylvania, southern West Vir- 
ginia, and elsewhere for 4 to 5 days, result- 
ing in a production loss of 4,000,000 tons. 
Many consumers who had postponed ade- 
quate storage became anxious buyers, willing 
to discard their preferential specifications 
and accept the kind of coals which they re- 
fused to buy when many mines were operat- 
ing on curtailed running time. Such con- 
sumers have now rushed and increased spot 
buying, but there is, however, no over-all 
coal shortage now, nor will there be one in 
the immediate months to come. 

Lake shipments of coal in 1944 established 
@ new record, in keeping with production, 
totaling 54,000,000 tons—an increase of 
8,300,000 tons over 1943. 

Both anthracite and bituminous shipments 
to New England registered increases, while 
nearly 3,000,000 tons of coal were shipped 
from the Midwest territory to the Washing- 
ton-Oregon region, which constitutes one of 
the most uneconomic and unlooked-for de- 
velopments in coal distribution connected 
with the war effort. 

Little publicity is given to shipments of 
coal to our allies. Just who gets the coal, in 
whose vessels it is shipped, what the terms 
are, who pays for it—if anybody—whether on 
lend-lease or otherwise, constitutes one of 
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those bureaucratic war-suppressed confi- 
dences which the coal industry, and espe- 
cially the coal miner, is not supposed to 
know about. 

Another partial news black-out, although 
referred to occasionally, is the constant de- 
crease in transportation facilities available 
for coal miners to get to and from their work. 
Then we have mine explosions, which not 
only take the lives of men but decrease coal 
production sometimes as high as 5,000 tons 
a day for months, or maybe a whole year, 
which are played down; also floods, snow- 
storms, and influenza epidemics. 

All of these important factors in employ- 
ment and production receive but scant pub- 
licity, while the results are played up in the 
monthly charts of absenteeism and weekly 
production figures. 


Although American coal production in 1944 
totals more than all the rest of the world 
combined, the job of fueling our allies and 
liberated countries and increased shipping, 
together with meeting the expanded domestic 
and manufacturing needs of the United 
States, as a result of diverting oil and gas, 
constitutes a load that will eventually “break 
the camel’s back,” even though our bureau- 
cratic statesmen in their good-will travels and 
conferences do not take such a factual result 
into consideration when they offer our last 
shirt as convincing proof of America’s all-out 
war effort. 

During the course of the past 3 years, in- 
ternational officials of the U. M. W. A. have 
met and talked with representatives of the 
coal industry and Government officials repre- 
senting various nations allied with our war 
effort. In every case, these representatives 
have persisted in their inquiry: 

“How do you get American coal miners 
to do the job they are doing?” 

In each instance, the representatives of our 
Allied Nations have confessed their inability 
to overcome a lag in coal production in their 
own countries. They have been free to assert 
that, regardless of all the compulsory efforts 
taken—conscription, draft threats, arbi- 
trated and enforced wage rates—increased 
production has not resulted. These men read 
the statistics of American coal production, 
Many have visited American coal mines. 
They witness mechanized development, strip- 
pit operations, and hand-loading mines and 
they marvel even at the high rate of pro- 
duction in hand-loading mines. Yet, some- 
how or other, in the planned economy of 
their nations, with compulsory arbitration 
and all the other bulwarks to force workers 
to produce in a regimented economy, they 
have become so baffled in their viewpoints 
that they simply cannot understand how, 
through the simple operation of a collective- 
bargaining wage agreement, free from the 
policing and direction of production by Gov- 
ernment agencies, such continuity of opera- 
tion and production results can possibly be 
attained. 

All of which is another way of saying that 
wherever free collective bargaining has pre- 
vailed in American industry on a Nation- 
wide basis, such as in the coal industry, the 
most fruitful productive efforts have fol- 
lowed. 

The leadership of the U. M. W. A. had a 
difficult time in 1943 and on into 1944 in 
championing the maintenance of free col- 
lective bargaining in the American coal in- 
dustry, the sacrificing of which would have 
resulted in a far different coal-production 
story for 1944. It was a hard road for the 
U. M. W. A. to maintain the present col- 
lective-bargaining status in the face of the 
Government's determination to deny miners 
just wage demands and shove them about 
from agency to agency when the preservation 
of free collective bargaining in the industry 
meant the salvation of the American war- 
production effort. 

The Government took over nearly all coal 
mines on several occasions; took over others 





from time to time. Yet the belief of mine 
workers in their union, their solidarity in 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of 
free collective bargaining, finally resulted in 
the negotiation of a national wage agree- 
ment on a collective-bargaining basis for the 
coal industry as a whole. This enabled the 
coal industry to continue with such freedoms 
as are basically essential to maintain high 
productive efficiency. 

It is generally admitted that American 
coal miners have been the most maligned of 
all American workingmen by politicians, the 
press, and radio. The following appraisal by 
the 8S. F. A. of the problems faced and re- 
sults obtained, culled from a year-end press 
release, confirms the outstanding 1944 per- 
formance of American coal miners: 

“The biggest factor in the fuel problem is 
the lack of manpower and equipment for in- 
creasing production as rapidly as require- 
ments have arisen. The coal mines have lost 
1 out of every 5 men employed in peace 
time. And the average age of the coal miner 
is now 45, 13 years older than before the 
war. 

“To help counteract these conditions, mine 
working hours have been increased 37 per- 
cent. Thousands of inexperienced, physi- 
cally inferior, or aged men have been re- 
cruited for mine work. Many of these are 
men who had been retired because of age, 
including a large number now 70 to 80 or 
more years old. The advanced age of the 
average coal miner is an important factor, 
in view of the arduous, dangerous work in- 
volved in mining. But despite their handi- 
caps, the preponderance of the coal miners 
are digging more coal per man each day 
than at any time in history, and the re- 
mainder are also giving a good account of 
themselves, 

“Wherever manpower and materials per- 
mitted, mine capacity has been expanded, 
particularly in the higher-grade coals, for 
which the need is most acute.” 


AMERICA’S PLACE IN THE PEACE— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


{[Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “America’s Place in the Peace,” 
delivered by him at a civic dinner in Detroit, 
Mich., on February 5, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. |] 


PAYING FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR HILL 


|Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address, enti- 
tled “Paying for Public Education,” delivered 
by him in the New York Times Forum on 
January 23, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. | 


THE RED MASS AT CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
SITY—SERMON BY BISHOP HUNT OF 
UTAH , 


{[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the sermon 
delivered by the Most Reverend Duane G. 
Hunt, Bishop of Salt Lake City, Utah, at the 
Red Mass at the Catholic University on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1945, and also a brief description of 
the mass, which appears in the Appendix. } 


MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE—PORTION OF 
NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY BOARD 


|Mr. WAGN ked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the Ninth Annual Report of the Social Se- 
curity Board having to do with the question 
of medical care insurance, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


A. M. ETTESVOLD, TYPICAL MIDWESTERN 
FARMER 

{Mr. SHIPSTEAD asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp the record of 

& survey to determine the most typical mid- 
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western farmer which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


THE AMERICAN DOLLAR AND THE BRer-. 
TON WOODS PLAN—ADDRESS BY pr. 
E. W. KEMMERER 
[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REecorp an address en- 

titled “The American Dollar and the Bretton 

Woods Plan,” by Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, pro- 

fessor emeritous of international finance, 

Princeton University, and president of the 

Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 

tary Policy, which appears in the Appendix | 

CERTIFY LABOR LEADERS—EDITORIAL 

FROM THE RAILROAD WORKERS JOURNAL 
[Mr. HAWKES asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record an editoria| 

entitled “Certify Labor Leaders,” from the 

January-February 1945 issue of the Railroad 

Workers Journal, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 


MANPOWER IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

{Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two telegrams 
from Palmer Hoyt, editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, and an editorial entitled “The 
Coercion Bill,” from the Portland Oregonian 
of February 4, 1945, which appear in the 
Appendix. } 

SCHOOL-LUNCH AND MILK PROGRAMS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to provide Federal assistance in the 
establishment, maintenance, operation, 
and expansion of school-lunch and milk 
programs, and for other purposes. In 
connection with the introduction of the 
bill, I desire to say a few words at this 
time. 

All groups concerned with the welfare 
of children—doctors, educators, nutri- 
tionists, child-care agencies, and the 
leaders of parent groups—have long 
pointed to the urgent need for an organ- 
ized program to provide well-planned 
lunches at school. Many thousands of 
children, especially those attending the 
schools from poorer homes, have always 
had an insufficient supply of food—insuf- 
ficient in quantity and in essential nu- 
tritional elements, or both, causing mal- 
nutrition with its dire effects upon mind 
and body. 

At the hearings on school-lunch legis- 
lation, held by a Senate committee last 
May, Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Public Health Service, 
pointed out that surveys of the situation 
almost invariably have shown that mal- 
nutrition in this country, despite its 
wealth, is not only widespread, but seri- 
ous. This, he emphasized, has resulted 
in retarded growth of children, in in- 
creased susceptibility to disease, in re- 
tardation of the mental development, 
and in the production of an adult popu- 
lation much less healthy than we rea- 
sonably should expect. He reported that 
in the opinion of the medical staff of 
the Selective Service one-half of all men 
rejected for the draft were rejected be- 
cause of poor nutrition in childhood, 
which resulted in lack of physical de- 
velopment and other defects. 

I quote a brief extract from Dr. Par- 
ran’s statement: 

The best way of correcting this situation, 
at least in part, is to make a well-balanced 
school lunch available to all. That would 
insure for 5 days of the week, during a school 
year, at least one good meal a day. Such a 
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school lunch will have far-reaching influence 
on the nutritional habits of the child in 
jater life. * * * Probably no experiment 
the Federal Government could make would 
have a greater, more beneficial influence on 
the future health of this country. 


Mr. President, educators have fre- 
quently pointed to the loss of public 
money entailed when children stay out 
of school because they &are too ill or list- 
less to go to school or when they are too 
hungry or undernourished to benefit fully 
from the education provided. Every- 
where teachers testify that not only are 
children in better health when they can 
get a good, hot lunch at noon at school 
put they progress better in their studies; 
they get more out of their education, and 
their conduct is improved. This testi- 
mony is enthusiastically supported by 
both parents and welfare workers. 

The point naturally arises as to why 
Federal help to provide good noon meals 
for all children at school should be 
pressed now when the Government is 
plagued with a multiplicity of problems 
growing out of the war. There are sev- 
eral urgent reasons for this. In the first 
place, the Federal Government is already 
involved in the school-lunch program. 
Instead of proceeding directly to help the 
schools to supply this important school 
service, as England and many other pro- 
gressive nations have done, our Govern- 
ment began to aid school lunches indi- 
rectly, first, through seeking worth-while 
employment for unemployed women; 
second, through seeking outlets for sur- 
plus farm commodities; and third, 
through making the school lunch an im- 
portant part of its farm-market price- 
support program. 

As a result of these several Govern- 
ment operations the schools have for 
several years been motivated to install 
school-lunch equipment, to provide 
lunchroom facilities, and to employ 
school-lunch workers. If the help these 
schools are receiving from the Federal 
Government were to be discontinued, 
many of them would now find it most 
difficult to carry on. This would result 
in a serious set-back. 

Moreover, many of the school districts, 
either to secure better educational serv- 
ices or to adjust to war conditions, have 
consolidated with others, have aban- 
doned small schools, or have changed 
school bus routes. These consolidations 
and changes have resulted in children 
going greater distances to school and in 
having to spend longer hours away from 
home. Such children usually leave 
home early and hurriedly; they often 
leave without breakfast. Obviously, they 
cannot go home to eat at noon. Since 
many of these reorganizations were 
made because, with Government help, 
lunches had become available at school, 
the need for continuing Federal assist- 
ance to this program seems clear. 

Added to the needs already pointed 
out for continuing Federal support to 
school lunches, it should be borne in mind 
that certain demands for school-lunch 
programs have grown directly out of the 
war. Many mothers are now employed 
in the war industries, and they leave 
home early in the morning and return 
late at night, or they work on shifts 
thus making it difficult or impossible for 





them to provide well-planned morning 
and evening meals, They also find it 
difficult to plan and prepare properly 
balanced or adequate lunches for their 
children to take to school. Transpor- 
tation, shopping, rationing problems 
have all greatly complicated the processes 
of providing adequately for the food 
needs of children. As a result there must 
be a growing dependence upon school- 
lunch programs which will give all chil- 
dren an opportunity at the noon hour to 
buy good lunches at cost, or which will 
provide part-free or all-free meals to 
those who are unable fully to pay the 
cost. To fail to help the schools to pro- 
vide and maintain school lunches would 
be disastrous, especially during this criti- 
cal wartime. 

Mr. President, another very important 
justification for furnishing lunches at 
school is the fact that opportunities are 
thereby afforded to provide much needed 
instruction in nutrition and applied eco- 
nomics. The school lunch, properly di- 
rected, becomes an activity through 
which children learn some of the most 
important lessons of life; namely, the 
production, conservation, purchase, prep- 
aration, serving, and consuming of 
foods. But to accomplish these purposes 
the school lunch must become an in- 
tegrated part of the entire school pro- 
gram. It must be managed by tech- 
nically trained supervisors who have the 
ability not only to put the funds pro- 
vided to most effective use but to help 
all the children to secure from the school- 
lunch program maximum benefits both 
nutritionally and educationally. 

While school lunches were begun in 
some of the schools of the United States 
more than 30 years ago, this development 
has until recently shown a very slow 
growth. The recent progress in this field 
is to a large degree due to the various 
types of assistance given to school 
lunches by the Federal Government. 
Yet even today only about one school in 
three provides this important school 
service; and only about half of those 
now providing school lunches receive 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, it cannot be said with ac- 
curacy that the schools which now serve 
noon lunches, with the aid of the Fed- 
eral Government, are located in the 
communities where the children most 
need lunches at school. The available 
facts indicate that the installation of 
most of the school-lunch programs has 
been achieved as a result of a combina- 
tion of factors other than need—factors 
such as the availability of school lunch- 
rooms and equipment, or the funds to 
procure these facilities. School-lunch 
programs have been put into effect 
through the leadership and vision of 
school officials, socially minded parents, 
and public service organizations; they 
have developed where State legislators 
and other leaders have been far-seeing 
enough to provide essential appropria- 
tions and enabling acts to help organize 
and maintain school lunches. There is 
much evidence that aid for school lunches 
which has come from the Federal Treas- 
ury has given great impetus to this de- 
velopment in nearly all the States and 
has achieved much good. When viewed 
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from the standpoint of the unfulfilled 
need for this service, it becomes clear 
that the Government should not only 
continue and increase its help to school 
lunches, but that the time has come to 
enact sound and permanent legislation 
to the end that all children,» and espe- 
cially those most in need of it, shall be 
assured of the benefits of this important 
school service. To be sure, this service 
always has been, and it should continue 
to be, largely self-supporting; but well- 
considered Federal assistance to this pro- 
gram can accomplish far-reaching results 
in promoting the health and physical 
fitness of children. 

Extensive hearings were conducted 
last May on the whole question of what 
constitutes sound Federal legislation to 
aid school-lunch programs. These hear- 
ings resulted in much helpful testimony. 
Practically all persons appearing before 
the committee agreed that the exceilent 
results brought about by affording finan- 
cial aid to school-lunch programs not 
only justified but made the continuation 
of such assistance imperative. They 
were almost unanimous in urging that 
this type of Government aid be retained, 
systematized, and made permanent. 
Many helpful ideas for improving this 
aid program were suggested. ‘These have 
now been studied and evaluated. To ef- 
fect the desired improvements in school- 
lunch legislation I am now prepared to 
propose a plan, the high lights of which 
may be briefly described as follows: 

First. The bill I introduce is basically 
a merger of the outstanding features of 
S. 1824 and S. 1820, two of the school- 
lunch bills introduced in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, and is receiving wide 
public support. 

Second. It is a “two title” bill. Title I 
assigns to U.S. D. A. the administration 
of an initial sum of $65,000,000, increas- 
ing to $100,000,000, for aiding school 
lunches through the distribution of sur- 
plus foods, or cash in lieu thereof; title 
II assigns to the Office of Education 
$15,000,000 for aiding school lunches 
through the distribution of funds for the 
development, administration, and super- 
vision of school lunches, for the training 
and employing of technical personnel, 
and for other critical needs. 

Third. Apportionment to the States of 
both sums is to be made according to an 
objective formula based on the ratio 
which the number of children 5 to 17, 
inclusive, bears to the number of adults 
20 to 64, inclusive. 

Fourth. Title I is to be administered 
according to agreements made between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
State departments of education, and 
title II is to be administered according 
to plans made by State education depart- 
ments with the guidance and approval 
of the Commissioner of Education. The 
basic features to be included in the 
agreements and plans are stipulated in 
the law. 

Fifth. Both titles are designed to make 
Federal aid to school lunches permanent. 

Sixth. The Federal funds used by the 
States under both titles are to be 
matched by State or local funds on a dif- 
ferential basis determined by economic 
ability. 


Se a ee 
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Seventh. Title I provides that $500,000 
of the funds appropriated shall be used 
by the Department of Agriculture for 
administration and audits. Title II also 
provides that $200,000 be appropriated 
to the Office of Education for the pur- 
pose of administering and promoting 
school-lunch and nutrition programs 
and for auditing the funds spent under 
this title. 

Mr. President, it is my earnest hope 
that the committee to which the bill will 
be referred will consider it at once, and 
report it back to the Senate within a 
short time. : 

The bill (S. 503) to provide Federal 
assistance in the establishment, main- 
tenance, operation, and expansion of 
school lunch and milk programs, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. EL- 
LENDER, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


PROPOSED DRAFTING OF LABOR 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, during 
the debate this morning concerning the 
Tydings amendment reference was made 
to the confusion in the consideration of 
the manpower problem. This confusion 
is not new. It can be traced, in a large 
degree, to the failure of the administra- 
tion to inform the people adequately of 
its definite program. 

In 1940—for political purposes—the 
people of America were told that they 
were not going to be taken into the war, 
while the administration secretly had 
drawn up the plans for an army of 11,- 
000,000 men. 

Again in 1944, just before the election, 
b. the control of the agencies of propa- 
ganda and the organization set up for 
that purpose, the people were led to be- 
lieve that all was well. Victory was a 
matter of hours, and production was at 
its height in munitions of war and food. 
Rationing restrictions were drastically 
relaxed. In fact, there was not the 
slightest intimation that we were short 
of men, of materials of war, labor, or 
food, or essential supplies for the home 
front. 

The President, himself, speaking of the 
glowing picture of our successes stated at 
Philadelphia on October 27, 1944: 

Never before in history have the soldiers 
and sailors of any nation gone into battle so 
thoroughly trained, so thoroughly equipped, 
s0 well fed, and so thoroughly supported as 
the American soldiers and sailors fighting to- 
gether in Europe, Asia, and the Pacific. 

It all means planning and terms of pre- 
cisely how many men will be needed and how 
many ships * * * and how much equip- 
ment and what types of equipment, down to 
the last cartridge, and it has meant getting 
them all to the right place at the right 
moment. 


But suddenly, when the election was 
over, it became known that we had been 
falling short in our production—ration 
points were canceled without an hour’s 
notice—and then it was revealed that 
there was a shortage of food, and that 
even shells had been rationed to our 
troops at the front line. Now comes 
the demand that we pass another law 
stepping further and faster toward com- 
plete regimentation of the civilian popu- 
lation of our country—and this at the 
very hour when MacArthur has retaken 
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Manila and the American and Russian 
forces are closing in on Berlin. 

The very fact that we are considering, 
at the request of the President, backed 
up by letters and statements from the 
heads of our armed forces, a bill designed 
to draft the labor of the United States 
for the prosecution of the war, is a terrible 
indictment against the leadership of our 
country. The very fact that 7,000,000 
men have been sent out of the country to 
the battle fronts of the world, and more 
than 4,000,000 in addition are in the var- 
ious services at home, and there is a lack 
of civilian production to sustain and 
maintain them, is proof of the failure of 
the present administration to give intel- 
ligent, inspirational leadership to our 
free people. 

Just think of it. Our Government 
conscripted the men of the Nation, tak- 
ing 11,000,000 sons, brothers, husbands, 
and sweethearts, hurling many of them 
into the jaws of the machines of war 
in the hands of vicious enemies and 
failed to provide sufficient leadership to 
attract full cooperation of the trained 
womanhood of our country to bind the 
wounds of our gallant wounded men. 
It is an indictment which speaks more 
eloquently than words of the failure of 
the national leadership of our beloved 
land. 

There are many people who have be- 
lieved from the beginning that the pres- 
ent administration, coming into power 
as it did in the depth of a depression, 
in the midst of a real emergency, 
launched its march to unprecedented 
centralization of power by creating fur- 
ther emergencies, situations, and crises 
under which Congress is always put in 
a bad light if it does not yield to the 
request of the President. He has always 
astutely developed his demands for more 
power as being in the best interest of the 
people. The demand for a draft-labor 
law is another demand for power. 

All of us have great admiration, faith, 
and confidence in the leaders of our 
naval and military forces, but we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the 
founders of our country, fresh from the 
tyranny of military abuses, feared that 
some day an oversized military estab- 
lishment under the control of a central 
government would destroy the liberties 
of the people. Strong leaders through- 
out history have used vast military forces 
and military regulations to promote 
their own ambitions and the liberties of 
the people were lost. That is why the 
raising and maintaining of the Army 
and Navy was placed in the hands of 
Congress by the Constitution. 

The people, through their representa- 
tives in Congress, in the march of human 
liberty under our form of government 
provided in the thirteenth amendment 
to our Constitution that— 

Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, 
except as a punishment for crime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 


The problem confronting us today is 
production—and the question is, How 
can production for war be accelerated 
to meet the demands of our fighting men 
and our home front? 
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More than a year ago, on October 1 
1943, when there was a previous demand 
for a labor draft law, I presented a rego. 
lution in the Senate to create a com. 
mittee to study the entire manpowoer 
problem so we could keep a constant 
check on labor shortages, labor hoard. 
ing, and slow-down practices in produc- 
tion plants. That resolution died in 
committee without even a hearing, 
Now comes the War Department end 
Navy Department, under the direction of 
the President, demanding a work-or-jci] 
law. 

On the other hand, the responsible 
leaders of labor, individual employers, 
the Association of Employers and Manu- 
facturers, and major farm organizations, 
who together are responsible for our 
miracle of production, all warn us that 
such a law will retard production rather 
than increase it. 

The fact that General Marshall and 
Admiral King have added their voices in 
the demand for such a work-or-jail law, 
does not impress me. They ave profes- 
sional men, trained in the art of strict 
military and naval tactics and discipline, 
but they are not expeics on assembly 
lines and the art of labor and manage- 
ment cooperation which is so necessary 
to maximum production. 

In fact, they are, in a measure, to 
blame for the overconfidence on the part 
of our civilian population. Under the 
guise of military and naval security they 
have helped play down our real reverses 
and losses, and under the guise of mor- 
ale have played up the successes of our 
forces. 

During the months of September and 
October they did not tell us that they 
were short of ammunition and that 
shells were being rationed. As the 
heads of the Army and Navy, they are 
responsible in part for the failure to uti- 
lize fully the vast manpower already in 
the armed forces. They are responsible 
for vast overproduction of the billions 
of dollars’ worth of surplus goods now 
being sold back to the public at a loss. 

I yield to no man in my willingness to 
take any steps necessary to provide the 
fullest possible support of our fighting 
men, On the Appropriations and other 
committees, I have voted for the requests 
made by our armed forces almost with- 
out question, believing that, in that field, 
they were experts. 

But this is a different matter. I join 
them in their demand for whatever pro- 
duction is necessary, but I have never 
felt that intimidated, forced, or slave la- 
bor, ever could or would equal the pro- 
duction of our free American people. 

I believe that the leaders of American 
labor and American industry will cooper- 
ate with a patriotic fervor if they are 
given an honest picture of a geiuine 
manpower and production shortage. 

Merely to place more power in the 
hands of those who either cannot, or 
will not, outline a definite program, in- 
creases confusion. 

To shout that we “draft men to die” 
why not “draft men to work” does not 
answer our problem. The problem is to 
get more production to sustain our gal- 
lant men who fight for a free country. 
Of course we can draft men to work 
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but our industrial and labor authorities 
tell us that this will not improve our 
production. Certainly it is another step 
toward wiping out frecdom in the land 
for which our men are fighting. 

I always have believed, and now be- 
lieve, that every able-bodied man should 
be either at the fighting front or where 
he can render the greatest possible serv- 
ice to those who are. I seriously doubt 
whether drafting labor will answer our 
perplexing problems, 

THE DRAFTING OF DEFERRED FARM 

LABOR 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief observation or two with 
respect to the Selective Service System of 
the United States as it applies to the 
Tydings amendment. There has been 
much discussion upon the floor of the 
Senate today concerning the failure of 
certain State directors of the Selective 
Service System strictly to construe and 
apply the Tydings amendment so as to 
defer agricultural workers. 

I was a member of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry which consulted with General 
Hershey last Friday in the office of the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 
At that time I took occasion to call the 
director of selective service of Illinois 
to ascertain from him wheiher or not 
they were now applying the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the Tydings 
amendment with respect to the defer- 
ment of agricultural workers, and he ad- 
vised me that they were. I requested 
that he write me in respect to the mat- 
ter, and I have a letter from the deputy 
State director, which I shall now read: 


ILLINOIS STATE HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Springfield, ill., February 2, 1945. 
Hon. Scott W. Lucas, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Lucas: Colonel Armstrong is 
in Chicago today, and after I told him of your 
telephone call, he instructed me to write you 
and enclose pertinent and current memo- 
randa and releases regarding farm defer- 
ments. I am, therefore, enclosing copies of 
the official memoranda and publicity re- 
leases which Colonel Armstrong has issued 
in recent months in reference to farm-defer- 
ment matters. 

Illinois State headquarters and our local 
and appeal boards have always gained from 
directives received from the Director of Se- 
lective Service in Washington the definite im- 
pression that the provisions of the Tydings 
Act must be followed. Because of this un- 
derstanding, local and appeal boards in this 
State have been generally most careful in 
determining whether or not farm registrants 
were necessary to the agricultural production 
on their respective farms. 

After Pearl Harbor, Colonel Armstrong in- 
creased the membership of each Illinois local 
board from three to five members. To make 
certain that agricultural production would 
be fully protected, he insisted that local 
boards in all agricultural areas—those out- 
side of metropolitan Chicago—each have two 
bona fide farmers as members—real dirt 
farmers who fully understood the labor re- 
quirements in their respective communities. 

Colonel Armstrong also developed a farm 
questionnaire which is filled out by each 
farm registrant and his employer to show the 
number of war units each farm supported. 
This questionnaire, through the cooperation 


* available. 


of the Illinois State Departments of Agri- 
culture and Finance, has been furnished each 
year to the selective-service local boards in 
this State without any cost to the System. 
The form is revised annually, and I am en- 
closing a copy of such form for your in- 
formation. It provides the local board with 
specific information which—along with any 
other information received (from U. 8. D. A. 
War Board, etc.) plus the board’s personal 
knowledge of each case—permits the local 
board to determine quite efficiently whether 
or not an individual farm registrant is neces- 
sary to agricultural production. If, after 
consideration of all written evidence in a 
registrant’s file, the local board determines 
that such registrant is necessary to agricul- 
tural production, then the local board, in 
strict accordance with the Tydings Act, 
grants deferment to such registrant unless or 
until a replacement for such registrant is 
Incidentally, Illinois was the first 
State in the country to develop and use its 
own farm questionnaire. 
For the State director: 
Victor A. KLEBER, 

Colonel, Specialist, Deputy State Director. 


Mr. President, that letter was dated 
February 2 and it is current with respect 
to how the boards in Illinois are now 
construing the Tydings amendment. I 
do not know what the situation is in 
other States. I do not know what the 
State directors of Selective Service have 
done in connection with the interpreta- 
tion of any telegram or directive that 
General Hershey has recently issued, but 
as of February 2 this year, insofar as 
the State of Illinois is concerned, the 
director of Selective Service and the 
draft boards throughout my State are 
following the Tydings amendment, just 
as they have always done since it became 
the law. And that is, of course, the way 
it should be. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one fur- 
ther statement. Insofar as Illinois is 
concerned, there are at the present time 
some 33,000 farm boys between the ages 
of 18 and 26 who have been deferred un- 
der the Tydings amendment and who are 
now performing the agricultural work 
for our State. I have not received half 
a dozen letters from Illinois with respect 
to the proper interpretation of the Tyd- 
ings amendment, notwithstanding any 
directives, telegrams, or additional rules 
or interpretations by General Hershey. 
I think I should add that to what has 
already been said here today. 


MARY Y. HALSEY 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I 
report favorably, without amendment, 
Senate resolution 68 and ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 68), submitted by Mr. Byrp 
on February 5, 1945, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the financial clerk of the 
Senate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Mary Y. Halsey, widow of Edwin A. Halsey, 
late Secretary of the Senate, a sum equal to 
1 year’s compensation at the rate he was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mur- 
DOCK in the chair) laid before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which was referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
The legislative clerk proceeded to read 


’ sundry nominations in the Foreign Serv- 


ice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations in the Foreign Service be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Foreign Service nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc; and, with- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask that the nomi- 
nations of postmasters be confirmed en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters are confirmed en bloc; and, without 
objection, the President will be immedi- 
ately notified. 

That completes the calendar. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at l 
o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 12, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 8, 1945: 


Col. David R. Nimmer to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 20th day of January 1945. 

Col. William W. Rogers to be a brigadier 
genefal in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from the 20th day of January 1945. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate February 8, 1945: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 

Ely E. Palmer, to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Afghanistan. 

Joseph F. McGurk, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Dominican 
Republic 

Edwin Jackson Kyle, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Guatemala. 
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R. Henry Norweb, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Panama. 

Herman B, Baruch, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Portugal. 


PoOsSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Lena M. Morrell, Florence. 


COLORADO 
Ruby H. Schroeder, Gypsum, 
Edward Termer, Sugar City. 
CONNECTICUT 

John J. Shea, Colchester, 
FLORIDA 

George C. G. Hopkins, St. Augustine. 
IDAHO 

William Clay Peebles, Nampa. 


ILLINOIS 


Roy M. Hart, Fairmount. 
George T. Hobkirk, Williamsville. 


INDIANA 
Esther Wolford, Linton. 


IOWA 
William F,. Hulburd, Dow City. 
Walter H. Peters, Ireton, 
Florence Goss, Lawler. 
Jeneva G. Parker, McIntire 


MAINE 
Loretta M. Dwyer, Great Works. 
Clara A. Lewis, Litchfield. 
Everett E. Clarke, Long Island. 
Maud R. Tyus, New Harbor. 
Walter W. Anderson, New Sweden. 
Clarence T. Carll, Waterboro. 
Mary W. Dingley, West Farmington. 
MARYLAND 
May B. Bolt, Eckhart Mines, 
Ruth V. Hoshall, Parkton. 
MISSOURI 
James H. Powell, Elsberry. 
Imogene Johnson, Galt. 
Ethel I. McRaven, Glencoe. 
Oren G. Gamel, Half Way. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gould S. Richmond, Orford. 
NEW MEXICO 
Dolores Romero, Roy. 
NEW YORK 
lliott McClung, Campbell Hall. 
Charles Riccardi, Glasco. 
Naomi C. 8. Garritt, Cragsmoor. 
Mildred E. Kraack, Lake Huntington. 
C. Everett Scott, Morristown. 
Patrick K. Fleming, Plattekill, 
Mabel J. Bigelow, Richville. 
Belle Ernes, Selden. 
Katherine C. Slattery, Trudeau. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde B. Shaw, Carthage. 


OHIO 
Richard Brooks, Bradford. 
John W. Martin, Cadiz. 
Josephine A. Ginnan, Jacksonville. 
Vera E. Schaller, Jenera. 
Elizabeth C. Brown, North Madison. 
Alta O. Sharp, Pleasant Plain. 
Flora W. Brown, Smithville, 


OREGON 
Lloyd W. Lewis, Nyssa. 
VERMONT 
Frank H. Duffy, Jr., Rutland. 
VIRGINIA 
Manie R. Rodeffer, Keswick. 
WASHINGTON 
Doris M. Stock, Allyn, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuourspay, Fesruary 8, 1945 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Most gracious God, Thou art infinitely 
high above our thoughts, yet Thou 
dwellest amidst Thine own and wilt 
accept our poor tributes. Open our 
hearts and minds for the contemplation 
and reception of Thy goodness; let Thy 
holy spirit be granted unto each of us. 
Wherever there is perplexity or sorrow, 
may it be no vain thing to call on the 
name of the Lord: “Thou wilt keep him 
in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.” 

Heavenly Father, we pray that the 
public mind may not be confused or 
cumbered with fear but meet all crises 
with calmness which is the secret of 
strength. Grant that by faith we may 
empower our wills and vitalize our spirits, 
and thus be made strong for the valley, 
the shadow, and the hill. As we cannot 
be cup bearers to the king, O may we 
beautify the commonplace road of life, 
giving a cup of cold water in Thy name. 
Thus may our light shine on the dark, 
heavy paths of the tired wayfarers 
in life’s throng and press. We need 
one another here; the poor, the bent, 
and the broken are threading their 
way through the dense and indifferent 
crowds; inspire us to heed the words: 


“He who has a thousand friends has not 
one to spare; 
He who has a single enemy will meet 
him everywhere.” 


In the holy name of our Elder Brother. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF NEW MEMBER 


Mr. HENRY J. LATHAM, Member- 
elect from the Third District of New 
York, presented himself at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, = ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therewith an editorial by David 
Lawrence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? ; 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Gavin addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 


His 
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remarks in the Recorp and include there. 
with a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, t ack 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp and include an eqj- 
torial from the New York Times? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been a member of the American Denta] 
Association since 1917. Speaking for 
that association, through our president- 
elect, Dr. Sterling V. Mead, as well as the 
Council on Dental Education, I wish to 
inform the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. CEeLLER] that there is no foundation 
to the rumor which he reported on the 
floor of the House yesterday wherein he 
stated that it had been advocated by the 
Council on Dental Education that re- 
ligious affiliations should be taken into 
consideration as a qualification for en- 
tering a college of dentistry. 

There has never been any racial or 
religious discrimination advocated by the 
A. D. A. or the Council on Dental Edu- 
cation. The members of the dental pro- 
fession constitute one of the most demo- 
cratic organizations in America, and I 
regret that the gentleman from New 
York saw fit to express a mere rumor 
without ascertaining the facts, especially 
since the facts were so readily obtainable. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a state- 
ment made by a member of a local draft 
board in submitting his resignation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. MicHENER addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


DR. E. B. FRED, NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Murray of Wisconsin addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 
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Mr. COCHRAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short article. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 

BILL, 1946 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1984) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion—— 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 16] 

Adams Gardner Madden 
Anderson, Calif.Grant, Ind. Mansfield, Mont 
Baldwin,Md. Green May 
Baldwin, N.Y. Gwinn,N.Y. Méiller, Calif, 
Barden nd Mott 
Borry Hariess, Ariz, Mundt 
Bates, Mass, Harness,Ind. Norton 
Biemiller Havenner O'Hara 
Bo!ton Hébert O'Toole 
Boren Heffernan Patterson 
Buckley Heidinger Peterson, Ga 
Bulwinkle Hess Pfeifer 
Carlson Hoch Phillips 
Cole, N. Y. Holmes, Mass, Powell 
Colmer ic Powers 
Cooley Jenkins Quinn, N. Y. 
Curley Johnson, Calif. Randolph 
Dawson Johnson, Rayfiel 
De Lacy Lyndon B. Rees, Kans, 
Delaney, Keefe Rivers 

John J, Kelley, Pa. Roe, N.Y 
Dingell Kelly, Til, fasscer 
Domengeaux Keogh Sa: 
Durham Kilday Sheridan 
Eaton King Somers, N. Y 
Elliott Kirwan Talle 
Ellsworth LaFollette Thomas, N. J. 
Engle, Catif. Landis Thomason 
Ervin LeCompte Towe 
Fallon Luce ‘Treynor 
Fenton Lyle Weiss 
Fernandez McDonough West 
Fisher McGlinchey White 
Fogarty McGregor Winter 
Fulton McMillen, Il. 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
twenty Members have answered to their 
names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. So many Members 
who were not on the floor at the proper 
time have come to the Chair to ask that 
they be allowed to submit requests to ex- 
tend remarks that the Chair will now 
recognize Members to submit unani- 
mous-consent requests to extend remarks 
or correct the REcorp. 

Hereafter, when there is a legislative 
program, Members on the floor at the 
beginning of the session will have an op- 
portunity to submit such requests, but 
after the roll is called and the House is 
ready to go into the Committee of the 
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Whole no Member will be recognized for 
any purpose, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. may be permit- 
ted to sit this afternoon curing general 
debate on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include an 
article which appeared in a recent issue 
of Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a reprint 
from the Boston Traveler. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Rsecorp and to include an 
address by H. A. Morgan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and to include an article entitled “Heroic 
Polish Boy Scouts Keep Their Movement 
Alive,” and to include also a resolution 
adopted by the Polish people of Con- 
necticut. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and 
to include therein an editorial, certain 
statements, and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WORLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
th2 Recorp and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and to include an editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the REcorp and 
to include a brief editorial from the New 
York Times regarding the rescue of in- 
carcerated individuals in the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeciion to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Oklahoma 
State Legislature commending the Com- 
mander in Chief and incidentally the 
Congress of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the life of Mrs. 
Ruth Hanna Simms, a former Member 
of this House, and to include therein 
certain editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt] may 
have permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and to include 
therein newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a short newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIl- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1984) making appropriations for the 
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Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 
and pending that,-Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill shall be concluded not later 
than 2 o’clock, the time to be equally 
divided between the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] and 
myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 1984, with 
Mr. WHITTINGTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the Congress faces three 
matters of major interest, first, winning 
the war; second, winning the peace; and 
third, employment in the post-war era. 
The statement I want to make deals 
only in a collateral way with the bill now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
the fact that the Select Committee on 
Wildlife Conservation Resources sent 
to all Members of Congress yesterday 
its last printed hearings. These hear- 
ings constitute the only full report of 
seven Federal agencies dealing with con- 
servation matters and they also include 
the reports of 42 State game depart- 
ments. 

Through this medium each Federal 
agency ascertains what the other Fed- 
eral agencies are doing, as a means of 
coordinating their activities; what the 
State game departments are doing; and 
State game departments learn of and 
check on the Federal activities in their 
respective States. 

In addition to outlining the general 
trend of the national conservation pro- 
gram, the 500 pages of these hearings 
contain something of interest for every 
congressional district. There is not a 
congressional district in the Nation in 
which the sportsmen and conservation- 
ists are not interested in this program. 

I hope each Member of the House will 
take time to examine the copy of the 
hearings which has been sent to him, 
because the program involves employ- 
ment projects after the war as well as a 
contribution that we can make to the 
physical rehabilitation of those who have 
suffered for us on far-flung fighting 
fronts. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Lanuam]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to cffer a few observations with refer- 
ence to a provision in this bill appearing 
on page 18 and having to do with public 
works advance planning. It makes an 
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appropriation, and the language begins 
as follows: 

Toward accomplishing the provisions of 
title V of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944, $5,000,000, to be immedi- 
ately available and to remain available until 
expended. 


I fear that there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding with reference to the sub- 
ject matter of this provision. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
was a pioneer in the consideration of 
post-war planning and, in order to 
gather factual information, began hear- 
ings on this subject, irrespective of any 
bill, in November 1943. The hearings 
continued for 2 or 3 months and many 
witnesses prominent in various fields of 
American activity testified. It was rec- 
ommended by quite a number of these 
witnesses—and, incidentally, I might 
mention Mr. Eric Johnston, president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and Mr. Henry Kaiser, the eminent ship- 
builder—that, in order to avoid another 
W. P. A. after this war and afford em- 
ployment upon a more practical basis, 
some provision should be made to make 
loans when necessary to cities or other 
political subdivisions to stimulate them 
to get their plans ready for construction 
of the projects that they would under- 
take when the war is over absolutely at 
their own expense and without any Fed- 
eral contribution or grant. The purpose 
of this suggestion was to make it more 
certain that when the time came when 
such work could be done it could be 
started promptly. It is not difficult to 
understand that this would in very large 
measure obviate unemployment. 

I believe that the cities and States, 
which are in much better financial con- 
dition than the Federal Government, 
should carry on at their own expense the 
projects which are not essentially Fed- 
eral in character, but it does seem neces- 
sary that their programs should be ready 
in plans at the appropriate time. . Many 
cities have programs in prospect, but a 
very small percentage of them have their 
plans in readiness. To the extent that 
it is necessary to impress upon them the 
importance of such plans, it seems fea- 
sible to offer loans for the completion of 
their planning. The mere offer might 
have good effect in speeding such prep- 
aration. And I repeat that such ad- 
vances should be loans, and I think the 
law so contemplates, to be repaid as a 
part of the cost of the projects. Proper 
administration would forestall such loans 
in cases in which there was not a reason- 
able prospect that the projects would be 
completed. If some such step is not 
taken, I fear that most of the cities and 
States will continue to rely upon the Fed- 
eral Government to carry on the local 
public works which are no essential part 
of Federal activity. 

The Budget estimate which the Presi- 
cent has submitted to the Congress calls 
for $75,000,000 for this purpose, exclusive 
of administrative expenses. I may say in 
this regard that I think administrative 
expenses should be reduced to the mini- 
mum necessary. I believe the Federal 
Works Agency could administer this pol- 
icy without any considerable increase of 
personnel, This bill appropriates $5,000,- 
000. There is a very great discrepancy 
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between $5,000,000 and $75,000,000. Poy. 
sonally, I do not know what amount js 
necessary and will not at present offer 
any amendment, but I do think that fur. 
ther serious study should be given to the 
matter of loans where necessary to assure 
getting these programs of projects ready, 
It will save the taxpayers of this country 
many millions of dollars by establishing 
in advance the obligation and respongj- 
bility of the States and cities and poltica] 
subdivisions in financing their own loca] 
projects. 

Let us learn from our experience after 
the First World War. What was the sit- 
uation then? There were no such plans 
available; and resort was had to the 
W. P. A., which required no plans, and 
my recollection is—and someone can 
correct me if I mis-state the fact—that 
the original appropriation for that pur- 
pose lacked just a little of being $5,000,- 
000,000. The cities and States were not 
ready to give any employment and had 
no plans perfected. It took almost 18 
months to get 100,000 people employed in 
W. P. A., and some of that money was 
devoted to the raking of leaves and to 
other things of no permanent value. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. The purpose of the 
authorization in the act referred to in 
this provision of this bill is to obviate a 
repetition of any such impractical policy 
as that, and to make sure that the cities 
and States and political subdivisions will 
be ready to carry on at their own ex- 
pense when the war is over their needed 
projects and thereby afford profitable 
employment. A few cities have their 
plans, most of them do not, and surely 
we should see to it that their responsi- 
bility is properly recognized and provi- 
sion made for its discharge. 

I do not believe this subject has been 
sufficiently explored by the Committee 
on Appropriations. I do not think the 
purpose is properly understood. Our 
past history forces upon our attention a 
realization of the problem. The pro- 
posal as originally made and as incor- 
porated in existing law is, as I under- 
stand, not for the Federal Government to 
furnish the money for these local proj- 
ects, but simply for the Government to 
take appropriate steps to give assurance 
that the cities and other political sub- 
divisions will do what is necessary to get 
their plans ready for execution. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Does _ the 
gentleman see any reason why this work 
should be undertaken by the Federal 
Government when the States and locali- 
ties themselves can do the job without 
Federal assistance? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think the 
Federal Government should make any 
unnecessary loans, but I do believe that 
proper action to convince the States and 
localities that it is their obligation to 
have plans ready will aid materially in 
preventing a recurrence of the W. P. A. 
and the expenditure of very vast sums cf 
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Federal money when the States and the 
cities are in much better financial con- 
dition than the Federal Government it- 
self. If we are to have a sound economy, 
they must learn in some way sooner or 
later that they will have to bear the cost 
of their own local projects and improve- 
nents. 

; "ar COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the gentle- 
man is correct in his statement. The 
purpose sought to be accomplished by 
providing plans is to prevent a W. P. A., 
which does not require any plans and 
which will be the only source to which 
we can turn for general employment if 
no plans are available. : 

Mr. LANHAM. That is right, and a 
W. P. A. would be at the expense of the 
Federal Government, which means all 
the taxpayers in the country. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure that the 
gentleman’s experience is similar to that 
of the Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning. We considered the 
question and went into it rather thor- 
oughly and heard some of the biggest 
men in the country on the subject. As 
I recall, it was pointed out that many 
cities and local communities have proj- 
ects in mind but only about 2 percent 
of the plans are ready. 

Mr. LANHAM. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say that the 
Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds submitted to the gentleman’s 
committee, which was headed by our 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cotmer) similar infor- 
mation, giving it the advantage of the 
data our committee had acquired 
through extensive hearings. 

I do not know how much ought to be 
appropriated, but there is a great dis- 
crepancy between the estimate of $75,- 
000,000 and the appropriation of $5,000,- 
000. I am suggesting that a study be 
made promptly and seriously as to just 
what should be done to save the Federal 
Treasury in this regard. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
like to ask the gentleman this question: 
How long a time elapsed between the 
other war and the depression which 
called for the W. P. A. appropriation? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not recall just 
what the dates were. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
were many years which elapsed. 

Mr. LANHAM. But I do recall very 
definitely that the failure to have any 
planning or any projects that could be 
carried out as a post-war program led 
to the W. P. A., and it cost billions and 
billions of dollars of the taxpayers’ 
money, and much of it was spent for 
things of no lasting value whatever. Let 
us obviate that and let us study this 
question promptly and make proper pro- 
vision, whatever that provision may be. 


Mr. 


There 
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This bill is in accord with the stipula- 
tions of existing law. Let the States and 
the cities bear the brunt of their own 
local expenses, but let them have their 
plans and their programs ready when 


the war is over. 
The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gurrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to make the observation that the United 
States Army engineers, under the estab- 
lished custem, will pay one-half of the 
expenses of making plans for munici- 
palities, as I understand it. I think that 
is the intent of this legislation—to extend 
this practice. I do want to remind you 
gentlemen who declare that our State 
and municipal treasuries are bulging with 
funds while the Federal Treasury is so 
badly off that those funds are largely, 
if not sometimes wholly, invested in 
United States bonds—that is, Govern- 
ment debt. Our banks today have in- 
vested about 75 percent or 80 percent of 
their entire assets in that Government’s 
debt. What a situation? Think that 
over. If our Government Treasury is in 
such a condition as you state, have our 
banks and our municipalities made a bad 
investment? 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. As I understand the 
premise of the talk of the gentleman 
from Texas, it was that enterprise is 
going to cease to function in this Nation 
after the war is over and that the only 
hope of the Nation is to have Govern- 
ment public works. 

Mr. GIFFORD, I want to bring out 
the fact that the banks and municipali- 
ties have invested much or all their 
money in the debt of the Government 
which some here today declared to be 
badly off. Perhaps we should be wor- 
ried about it. I know, of course, it is no 
worry to some people who have adopted 
the theory, as I have reminded you so 
often, “We owe it to ourselves, so what 
of it?” 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. We are spending so 
much money in this country on dead 
horses. That is the trouble with so many 
of our municipalities and other political 
subdivisions, and it is becoming the trou- 
ble of the Federal Government. The in- 
come is being absorbed by paying for 
dead horses. Is that not what the gen- 
tleman has in mind? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Perhaps my munici- 
pality bought bonds with their surplus 
money which they depend upon for post- 
war activities. Our banks own 75 to 80 
percent of the Government’s debt. I do 
not like such a situation. Do not talk 
to me about our municipalities bursting 
with money; they are bursting with Gov- 
ernment debt. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen). 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 30 min- 
utes, 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. RICH. I could not get the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, LanHAM] to an- 
swer my question, but I would like to 
know whether the spending of this $5,- 
000,000 is going to be any duplication at 
all of the work of the Committee on Post- 
War Economic Policy and Planning. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust I may supply 
the answer to my genial friend from 
Pennsylvania before these rather ram- 
bling remarks are concluded. 

Mr. Chairman, I might begin by say- 
ing that the bill before us is the first 
of the fourth. By that I mean the first 
regular appropriation bill of the fourth 
term. It is an important bill. When 
bills of this magnitude come before the 
House they deserve our attention not 
only with respect to the immediate bill 
but with respect to the whole fiscal pic- 
ture which confronts the country and 
confronts the world. It is to that met- 
ter that I want to address some time this 
afternoon. 

However, I do want to pay testimony 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations on independent offi- 
ces the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum!. He has been so eminently 
fair and tolerant; he has been so genu- 
inely good and decent in all the delib- 
erations on this bill. And so, speaking 
for the members on the minority, we 
take off our hats to the chairman of the 
subcommittee for the fine treatment we 
have received. He has always indicated 
rare ability in piloting a difficult bill 
across the floor of the House, and it is 
testimony, I think, to his capacity, to 
his background, and his experience as a 
legislator. 

At the same time I want to offer a 
tribute to the very diligent and earnest 
clerk of this committee, Mr. William 
Duvall. For years I have been in close 
association with many of the clerks on 
the Committee on Appropriations. They 
do such a tremendous amount of work. 
Night after night you will find them 
burning the proverbial midnight oil for 
the purpose of digging out these little 
legislative difficulties that sometimes pop 
into the provisos on appropriation bills. 
‘They labor long and earnestly, and they 
are among the most skilled and devoted 
public servants we have. I do not see 
Bill Duvall on the floor at the moment, 
but I do want to say to him and for him 
that he has rendered an outstanding 
service to this committee, and we are 
genuinely appreciative and grateful. 

Let me then start with the general ob- 
servation that we are in the Lincoln sea- 
son. In a little while we are going to ob- 
serve the birth anniversary of the Great 
Emancipator. I have more than casual 
interest in him because I represent three 
of the counties that he represented when 
he was a Member of this Congress in 
1847. We live in that country and we 
are steeped in that lore. It serves a use- 
ful purpose to go back now and then and 
to dig out something that is timely and 
appropriate to the problems and the oc- 
casions of today. It runs in my mind 
that Lincoln once sent a liitle note to 
some. farmer out in Illinois in which he 
Was addressing himself to the problems 
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that were on the national threshold in 
his day. He said, “If we could but know 
where we are and whither we are tend- 
ing, we should know the better what to 
do.” 

That is a priceless sort of thing. If we 
can but know where we are and whither 
we are tending, the direction we are tak- 
ing, we shall know the better what to do. 
Like so many mariners who have been 
tossed up on the restless sea, it becomes 
necessary now and then to take a shot at 
Polaris, or at the Southern Cross, for 
the purpose of ascertaining our latitude 
and longitude to get a better sense of 
direction. 

I think I can illustrate it further by a 
story that appeared in Reader’s Digest 
some months ago. It was a story about 
a lady who had gotten aboard one of the 
double-decker busses in New York on 
Park Avenue. She went up to the only 
available seat on the top deck and when 
comfortably and safely ensconced she 
unfurled a huge colored map of China 
cone in gold and red and green and blue 
like maps usually are and began to study 
it very intently. After a while the bus 
stopped to pick up another passenger. 
Unfortunately, it happened to be a man 
who before coming aboard had looked too 
long and lovingly upon the flowing bowl. 
So he clambered up the stairs and took a 
seat right opposite this lady. After a 
while his dull perceptibilities finally en- 
compassed the fact that here was a map 
and evidently he may have thought it 
was a road map, because when he could 
ultimately manage it he suddenly stared 
at her and said: “Lady, are you sure you 
are on the right bus?” 4nd so we have 
got to be sure we are on the right bus 
and going in the right direction. And I 
propose after a little while to touch only 
a few of the fiscal high lights that are 
suggested by the bill that is before us, in 
the hope of better pointing our direction, 

In the pending bill we are appropriat- 
ing $3,200,060,000. That is an awful lot 
of money—$3,200,000,000—but it is only 
a circumstance compared with what we 
find in the President’s Budget message 
when he indicates that for the fiscal 
year 1946, which begins on July 1, 1945, 
our over-all expenditures will be $87,000,- 
000,000. I like to phrase it in another 
way—it sounds more emphatic and it 
frightens me more: Instead of $87,000,- 
000,000 I like to say eighty-seven thou- 
sand million. That is beyond the com- 
prehension of any finite mind; it is simply 
inconceivable to comprehend. It will be 
for 1 year only, but it gives point to the 
fact that since we have been in this con- 
fiict we have expended or will expend 
four hundred and fifty thousand million 
for war alone, four hundred and fifty 
thousand million for the purpose of 
humbling an enemy in the far areas of 
the world and for the purpose of restor- 
ing peace to this turbulent and distressed 
world. What we could do with four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand million! And as 
I contemplate it in connection, of course, 
with the loss of precious young lives, it 
is to me the greatest incentive in all the 
world that this time the Big Three who 
are meeting in the Black Sea area must 
not fail to find the answer for this insane 
kind of brutality that we call war. We 
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cannot stand the impact of another ex- 
penditure like that a generation hence, 
Maybe it is vain now to talk about it, 
and perhaps the damage may have been 
done, but at least here in the lawmaking 
branch it deserves our best thinking and 
our best courage as we wrestle with this 
problem of war in the hope that we can 
still reorient our fiscal situation and 
salvage something for this country and 
for the other countries of the world. 

Do not forget, Mr. Chairman, we are 
going to borrow forty thousand million 
in this fiscal year. The revenues are not 
sufficient to stretch, so we have got to 
tell somebody down here in the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving to work the 
printing presses overtime, to get out the 
bottles of red and green and blue and 
gold ink and start running off these 
pieces of paper we call bonds and de- 
bentures and Treasury notes. Those 
will be sold to the people. Those will be 
sold in the form of war bonds and direct 
obligations of Government. 

With each additional bond issue, the 
public debt increases. We know, of 
course, that in time of war, money which 
is one of the sinews of war must be raised. 
When revenues are insufficient, the Gov- 
ernment must borrow. 

The purpose is, of course, to keep our 
housekeeping in Order and borrow the 
necessary money so that we can strike a 
balance upon the books of the Nation 
when the next fiscal year hes been closed. 
The books of Government are always 
nicely in balance for the revenucs plus 
the borrowings must always equal the 
expenditures. But the borrowings must 
one day be repaid. 

Our receipts are going to drop some- 
what. This is important not only to 
economists and tax experts but to every 
taxpayer. This year our revenue will be 
approximately forty-seven and three- 
fourth billion dollars, but the President 
indicates that in the fiscal year 1946 it 
will drop to forty-one and one-third bil- 
lion dollars. We will be losing substan- 
tially six and one-half billion dollars in 
revenue in the next fiscal year and per- 
haps that will be one of those phenomena 
that will continue from year to year. It 
is going to plague us plenty before we 
finally peg our income in the post-war 
period at a certain level and are able to 
say that we can muster and command 
the necessary revenue to develop a bal- 
anced budget, and then look forward 
with courage and hope into the future, 

The President indicated also in his 
Budget message that the national debt, 
the public debt, on June 30, 1946, will be 
two hundred and ninety-two thousand 
million dollars. I like that term “public 
debt” because it gives everybody a share 
in it. The babies that are being born 
now will have their part in. the public 
debt; the octogenarians and the people 
who have reached fruitful years all have 
a share in this debt. I suppose if one 
bothers with arithmetic he would find 
the per capita will be perhaps $2,000. So 
if you take a family consisting of a man, 
wife, and two children, which makes a 
total of four, their share of the public 
debt will be $8,000. It is so difficult to 
dramatize, yet, in my judgment, it is the 
most important domestic item that is 
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before the country at the present time as 
we prepare to give some orientation to 
this tremendous load that we are going 
to carry for the very good reason that it 
is going to make a lot of difference in the 
world whether a free functioning, pri- 
vate enterprise system is going to endure 
in the United States. 

Now, then, there are lots of debt the. 
ories. I like to consider some of the 
wizards of money and magicians of our 
monetary system who say, “Well, what 
difference does it make how big the debt 
really is?” Take, for instance, a very 
accomplished economist like Steuart 
Chase. He says, “Never talk about debt. 
You must call it an investment.” He has 
a very felicitous explanation or illustra- 
tion. He says, “Debt and income are but 
opposite sides of the same shield. You 
hold it up like that, it is debt, but turn 
it around and it is income.” If you spin 
out that theory sufficiently, why, I sup- 
pose it would not make any difference 
how big your debt is except that your 
money will be no good, the incentive for 
business and for the generation of rev- 
enue and the preservation of opportuni- 
ties for the millions of young men who 
will come back will go aglimmering, and 
then we will be on a basis of State man- 
agement which has been very adequately 
called State socialism. 

That is why this debt business is so 
important at the present time. I worry 
under the spell of my good friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rico], when day af- 
ter day he belabors us with his admoni- 
tion, ‘““Where are you going to get the 
money?” I worry about that. Some- 
times I feel a good deal like the lady who 
went to the Governor of Tennessee and 
said: “Governor, I would like to get my 
husband out of prison.” The Governor 
said, “What is he in there for?” She 
he Gover- 
nor said, ‘““Has he been a good husband?” 
“No.” “Do you have a family?” “Yes; 
we have a family of nine children.” 
“Does he support you and take care of 
you?” “No, Governor, he is just no 
good.” “What is hein prison for?” “He 
is in there for stealing aham.” The Gov- 
ernor than asked, “Why do you want to 
get him out of prison if he is no good?” 
She replied, “Governor, to be frank with 
you, we are out of ham again.” I am 
just alarmed that one of these days we 
may be out of ham. We may run out of 
money, we may run out of confidence 
which is, after all, the basic foundation 
for a money structure and then, of 
course, our problems will become difficult 
indeed. 

Maybe you missed that line in the 
President’s Budget message, but to me it 
is extremely significant when he said: 

The management of the public debt is 
bound to have a profound influence on our 
economy for a long time to come, 


“The management of the public debt 
should have a profound influence.” 
What kind of a management? Will we 
be called upon finally to divorce ourselves 
of what few powers remain in the legis- 
lative basket and delegate broader and 
broader authority over the economy of 
the country to the point where the fiscal 
wreck will one day be complete? What 
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mean when he says, “The management 
of the public debt?” It has not been 
clarified. 

But there is an implication here that 
disturbs me a great deal, so it is time 
for us to bethink ourselves and to cudgel 
our best thoughts on this whole problem 
and ventilate those thoughts very freely 
here, because I think it adds to the 
residual confidence of the country and 
to these enterprises who are also looking 
forward to the days to come for them to 
invest money out of which there shall 
stem jobs for the rugged hands of rugged 
young soldiers returned; that they may 
be inspired by the confidence to go ahead 
and build this country even to a higher 
and to a more prosperous level. How 
else shall 60,000,000 jobs be developed 
if that number is needed? There are 
some problems. There are going to be 
continual justifiable, and defensible ex- 
penditures. You cannot escape it. That 
was so clearly delineated by the chair- 
man on the Veterans Administration ap- 
propriation on yesterday. I got out a 
little statement on this matter the other 
day, and as I think of this veteran's 
picture I go back to the Revelations of 
St. John the Divine—you know that old 
patriarch, who sat on the Isle of 
Patmos, and there probably with a quill 
laboriously wrote the Apocalypse. You 
remember his prophecy about the Four 
Horsemen; pestilence, famine, disease, 
and death that shall ride over the world 
and conquer the dominions, and leave 
destruction and agony and death in their 
wake. Then finally the seal shall be 
closed again and the Four Horsemen 
shall disappear. 

The Scripture says nothing, however, 
about the Fifth Horseman, but the Fifth 
Horseman of the Apocalypse is just as 
surely there and he rides and rides and 
rides long after the war has come to 
an end. The proof is so apparent. 

Two years ago General Hines told us 
in the committee that the peak load of 
neuropsychiatric cases of those veterans 
of the First World War, in whom that 
slender and brittle cord of memory that 
binds the present to the past and the 
present to the future has snapped—and 
they are the veterans for whom the arm- 
istice bells will never ring and the armis- 
tice whistles will never blow—he said it 
would be 1947 before we reached the 
peak of those mental cases of the last 
World War. That is 29 years after the 
the deums were sung in the churches and 
we got the glad tidings on the western 
front that the world’s greatest conflict 
up to that time had come to an end. 

Think of it. There is the creeping, 
progressive, continuing disintegration of 
war as it moves on and on and on 
through the years and keeps affixing its 
destructive stamp to the mentalities and 
the bodies of the youth of the Nation. 

Look at the picture that is presented 
to us now—373,000 veterans, not of 
World War No. 1 but of World War No. 2, 
who are already on the compensation 
rolls as_ service-connected disability 
cases. What is the estimate for June 
30, 1846? Hold your breath. General 
Hines estimates are good and they are 
always verified by the facts at the end of 
the estimated period. General Hines 
said, “We estimate that on June 30, 


1846, the number of compensable cases 
on the rolls will be 993,000.” That is 
just short of a million, and it is only 
beginning. So there is going to be an 
outlay for the veterans, a justifiable out- 
lay, expressing the tangible gratitude of 
the people of this country to the young 
men of this generation who have become 
soldiers at the battle stations of free- 
dom. We owe it to them, and let there 
be no niggardliness about it as we ap- 
proach that responsibility as lawmakers. 
I impress it upon your attention, how- 
ever, because it must be taken into ac- 
count as a continuing expenditure in the 
years ahead. 

It is estimated that the number of vet- 
erans’ hospital beds in the future to take 
care of them will be 300,000, and the 
over-all staff of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the nurses, the attendants, the 
doctors, the orderlies, and all those who 
minister to the wants of those who freely 
gave of their talents and their energies 
and, yes, their lives for this country, will 
be 100,000 people. It is an empire in 
itself. New hospitals must be built. 
Other hospitals must be taken over from 
the Army and Navy. All these must be 
maintained and we dare assume that 
these costs will mount and continue for 
many years to come. It becomes a fiscal 
item to be considered in our future fiscal 
policy. 

So as you contemplate in this bill $2,- 
700,000,000. for veterans, you must re- 
alize that it will grow infinitely larger 
as the years go on. In 1940 the whole 
expenditure for the Veterans Adminis- 
tration was only $561,000,000. In the 
fiscal year 1946, only a matter of 6 years 
later, the amount jumps from $561,000,- 
000 to $2,707,000,000. I point that out to 
you for the very good reason that if we 
undertake to strike some balanced fiscal 
picture in the future for the purpose of 
reaching that elusive hope of a balanced 
budget, we have to take into account 
these increased expenditures. 

In this fiscal year, how much will the 
interest on the public debt be, that pub- 
lic debt that belongs to you and me and 
everybody and in which we shall all have 
an equal share? The interest for the 
1946 fiscal year will be $4,500,000,000. It 
will grow greater as time goes on. For- 
tunately, the interest rate has been kept 
down. In 1941 the going Federal rate of 
interest was about 2.9 percent plus. 
Then in October of 1944 I think it was 
reduced to perhaps 1.97 percent. So the 
interest rate by means of our monetary 
and Federal reserve efforts has gone 
down, but the debt has steadily gone up. 
The amount for interest, for the privilege 
of borrowing money from our people, 
will be $4,500,000,000 each year. It also 
will grow as expenditures grow beyond 
our revenues. 

Why, it is more than the over-all cost 
of government in 1933, much greater 
than the cost of government. As I think 
back comparatively to these astro- 
nomical sums and to what we must do to 
maintain fiscal solidarity in the future, 
I go back again to this war expenditure 
of $450,000,000,000. It is 20 times the 
direct cost to this country of World War 
No. 1. It is 2% times the war cost to all 
the Allied Nations that were engaged in 
World War No. 1. If we had all this 
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money and if we were spending on a 1933 
level, we could run the Government of 
the United States for 112 years and not 
collect 1 penny of taxes from the people 
of this country. It affords a comparative 
idea of the vast sums in which and with 
which we deal. ‘ 

In the preparation of any Annual 
Budget in the future therefore, we shall 
continue to deal in staggering figures. 
In addition to increasing outlays for our 
veterans; in addition to the growing cost 
of carrying the public debt; there will 
be other items which are suggested by 
the bill before us. 

An effort may be made when this bill 
is read for amendment to increase the 
amount allowed by the committee for 
advance planning of public works. Much 
interest in and solicitude for our future 
economic stability has been expressed on 
this floor in the last few days. Thoughts 
run to huge public-works programs as a 
stabilizing force. These are already be- 
ing programmed in the Federal, State, 
and local fields. There will be grants 
and loans. But whatever they are, they 
represent expenditure which must be 
raised by taxes or borrowings. The war 
constantly directs our thoughts to future 
security. We shall not make the mis- 
take again of letting the Nation’s de- 
fenses lapse. In a feverish world, our 
hope and trust must be placed in a de- 
fensive force on land, sea, and in the air 
that will assure security and peace. 
These of course will cost money for 
maintenance and constant moderniza- 
tion. Expenditures for this purpose will 
far exceed the amounts which were de- 
voted to this purpose in prewar days. 
And such additional sums must be reck- 
oned as we consider annual budgets and 
the problem of debt in the future. 

I know that there is wide anxiety as to 
whether or not we shall be able to find 
that combination of vision, talent, and 
courage in financial leaders in govern- 
ment in the days ahead who can pilot the 
Nation through these shoals and still 
preserve the essential freedoms. 

More important than all else, the for- 
gotten man is getting rather concerned 
about this. You probably have had ex- 
periences similar to my own during the 
winter recess. Many people would come 
to me and ask, “Do you think these bonds 
we buy will maintain their value?” My 
answer was invariably that they would. 
If the bonds are no good, then nothing 
is any good. But how often one heard 
that question, not in high financial cir- 
cles but coming from the minds and 
hearts of the common man—the forgot- 
ten man—the fellow who has a little 
mortgage on his home, the chap who has 
a job, the chap who religiously buys War 
bonds because he thinks it is his patri- 
otic duty, the man who has surrendered 
his son to go forth to war. He is getiing 
a little concerned about it because, after 
all, the value of what is accumulated in 
the form .f worldly goods in this coun- 
try is going to depend after all upon what 
the fiscal operations and fiscal integrity 
of the National Government will be. He 
finds it difficult to comprehend these 
figures. Of course, as he comes within 
the orbit of the Federal tax collector, it 
does make him mcre tax conscious. You 
see, at one time there were so few whoa 
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paid Federal income taxes. The last 
estimate from the Treasury is that there 
will be 44,000,000 citizens of this country 
who will make their peace with the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue each year. So 
as the tax collector knocks upon the door 
and by implication hands him a little 
statement that says, “This is what you 
owe your Federal Government,” it makes 
him a good deal more tax conscious, and 
also debt conscious. 

As we think of taxes and as we think 
of debt, let us not forget this, just as a 
rule of common sense; debt is a difficult 
business for a democracy. In a country 
where all power is lodged in one man, it 
is very easy to manage debt because all 
he has to do is to call in the president 
or the chairman of the central bank and 
say, “Now, this is what you will do.” So 
management of debt and of the monetary 
system of the country which is on a 
totalitarian basis is very easy. But fora 
democracy it is not so easy for several 
reasons. In the first place, we recoil 
from taxes. Have we not had many il- 
lustrations here in Congress? I assume 
I have voted on at least a dozen revenue 
measures since I have been a Member of 
this body. Somehow or other we recoil 
from taxes, because of one of those 
natural impulses of humankind. It is 
so easy, of course, when you have not got 
the money and you are spending money, 
that you borrow. That is why the very 
first line in this appropriation bill con- 
stitutes one of those felicitous fictions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, that is 
why you have one of these hypothetical 
fictions: 

There is appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated— 


Note that it says, “not otherwise ap- 
propriated.” 

But there is no money in the Treasury 
For a long time there has been a deficit. 
That is to say, if you try to cast up a 
figure and draw a line and strike up a 
balance sheet there definitely is no 
meney. 

We must borrow $40,000,000,000 in this 
fiscal year of 1946. So I say debt is a 
Gifficult problem for a democracy, be- 
ceuse we do not like taxes. We find it so 
easy to go in debt and borrow. And, of 
course, we cannot repudiate. When you 
start thinking about this problem, we 
so often hear people idly say, “Oh, one 
fine day there will be repudiation.” 
There will never be any repudiation with 
my vote. I say that to you right now. 
When you repudiate the solemn debts of 
this country, you repudiate yourself and 
you repudiate every God-fearing citizen 
in the land. That is what happens. Re- 
pudiation is something more than finan- 
cial repudiation. Repudiation is moral 
obliquity. It is unthinkable to under- 
stand these easy, happy phrases that 
flow from the tongues of people about 
repudiation; to think that ever in the 
history of this great Republic there 
should be repudiation. I do not think 
we are going to pursue that course. This 
Nation has too much character for that. 


There is one other observation I want 
to make in that direction. Has it ever 
occurred to you that debt is speculation 
on growth? A young man borrows money 
to go to college. For what purpose? 
Well, to increase his social horizon, of 
course, but also for the purpose of earn- 
ing more money. There is growth in his 
soul. He is a growth creature. 

A man buys a house and he pays so 
much down and then there is a mort- 
gage on it. It satisfies his desire for 
anchorage on a bit of this earth’s surface 
that he can call home, because he is look- 
ing into the future. He is anticipating 
a family. He expects growth in the 
country. Cities go into debt. They issue 
bonds and borrow money to install sewer 
systems, to lay out paving and other pub- 
lic projects. It is speculation on growth. 
If growth should ever level off in cities, 
counties, States, and the Nation, but the 
level of debt continue to increase, can 
anyone deny that it constitutes a truly 
dangerous condition? So we cannot be 
unmindful of the fact that there has 
been a leveling off of population. The 
trend has been down since 1850. When 
you go back to your offices, get out the 
abridgement of the 1940 census. Right 
in the front of it you will find the per- 
eentage factor by which the population 
grows in a decade. Also the exact num- 
ber. How many more people we had in 
1860 than in 1850; and then the per- 
centage of increase. You will find that 
since 1850 it has been dropping from 
about 32 percent in a decade to 14 per- 
cent. And so it goes on down. As we 
move along in this debt structure, let us 
not forget there is a factor operating 
against us. It is that static or diminish- 
ing factor of population growth when 
considered by percentages. 

So I bring it to your attention only 
to marshal your interest in appropria- 
tions because it is tzemendously impor- 
tant. But all this leads up to something 
that I really was going to say to you. 
Out of burdensome debt there may come 
management of your country. We sur- 
render a great many things in wartime. 
We have got to do it. We have got to 
surrender a measure of our economic 
freedom. I had no great taste for the 
work-fight bill that was here the other 
day. Ifelt the military imperative made 
it necessary to hold up the hands of our 
military leaders in time of war. But in 
time of peace it is a different thing. 

I wondexs whether or not there has been 
an acceleration of this leadership and 
management idea away back before the 
war began; whether it is registered in 
the thought processes and lives and cus- 
toms of the people to the point where 
when peace comes again and people re- 
sume the ways of contentment and hap- 
piness, we can divest them of that think- 
ing and once more put our feet on the 
pathway of the tradition that we al- 
ways associate with living in this Re- 
public. 

As you analyze the speeches that have 
been made on this floor from time to 
time, we say we have got to do some- 
thing to stop the march of totalitarian- 
ism in our country. 

Can it be that there has actually been 
a change in the essential substance of 
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government in this Nation already anq 
that because of closeness to it, we have 
inadequately discerned and appreciated 
that it was taking place. Can it be that, 
ever since 1933, we have quietly but 
surely embraced the leadership principle 
without ever being too fully aware of 
it and that already it has become an 
accomplished fact? 

I shall never forget the speech made 
by Majority Leader Joseph Byrns on 
this floor on the 11th day of March in 
1933. We were considering the so- 
called Economy Act which delegated 
broad powers to the President. That 
great Tennessean made quite an im- 
pression that day as he exhorted the 
House to enact that first bill of the new 
administration. On that occasion he 
appealed to his party in behalf of the 
new President and said. 

Do not mistake it, this is his bill. It 
has come from his hand. This is not a time 
to look for defects. It is time to get behind 
our great leader and to show him and be 


guided by his judgment rather than our own 
in this critical period. 


Here was an interesting use of the pro- 
noun. Here was the very foundation of 
personal government. It has grown 
with the years and perhaps we are 
maintaining a vigilance against a 
change in government which has al- 
ready happened. 

We are like Elijah; we are watching 
for a cloud. You remember how Elijah 
sent his.servant saying: “Go look at the 
horizon; see what is there.” The servant 
came back and said: “Elijah, I do not see 


anything.” “Go back and look again.” 
“T see nothing.” ‘‘Go back and take an- 
other look.” He came back and said: 


“IT see a little cloud arising out of the 
sea no larger than a man’s hand.” And 
it was the cloud of prophecy of that an- 
cient day. And so we are doing that; we 
are watching the horizon for a cloud of 
prophecy for the restoration of all those 
things that were a part of a three-branch 
government each articulating in its own 
sphere and enjoying the maximum con- 
fidence of the people. I wonder if the 
cloud has come and gone. 

Now we are getting to the thing I really 
want to tell you, because up to this time 
it has been really preliminary. I want 
you to take a look at the hearings. You 
do not have to do it now, but just mark 
this: Look at page 119 of these hearings 
when you have time, under the appro- 
priation for the Federal Register under 
the Department of Archives. You know 
what the Federal Register is. When the 
administrative rulings and orders and 
proclamations and Executive decrees be- 
came so numerous that they became vir- 
tually the bible by which people lived 
and moved and had their being, we had 
to devise a way of acquainting the coun- 
try with them. So in 1935 we authorized 
the publication of the Federal Register. 
The law provides that every order of 
legal effect and general applicability 
must be published there. It is fair, 
therefore, to assume that the adminis- 
trative orders by which the Government 
moves, the administrative orders under 
which the people live, are published in 
that document. How many have been 
published? ‘The hearings will provide 
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the answer. From 194l—and I am 
starting long after the Register got under 
\ ay—from 1941 to 1946—and the fiscal 
year 1946 is estimated—182,170 adminis- 
trative orders of legal effect and general 
applicability were submitted to the Fed- 
eral Register. Of that number 178,828 
were published. 

What are these thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of orders? These 
are the orders of the O. P. A. to tell 
at what price a house dress must be sold 
by the dry-goods store in your town; 
these are the orders from the Office of 
Defense Transportation to tell whether 
you in the produce business can buy a 
new truck because your old truck is anti- 
quated and worn out; these are the orders 
that tell a factory owner by the recom- 
mendation of the War Production Board 
how much coal he as an industrial con- 
sumer can have; these are the orders 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion mandating railroads what they can 
or cannot do under existing law; these 
are the orders that deal with peanuts, 
and wheat, and hogs, and beef prices, 
with life insurance, and the brokerage 
business, and areas of production, and 
car purchases, and everything that 
touches the people of the country. One 
hundred and eighty-two thousand in 6 
years. When the Federal Register and 
the codes up to date have been compiled, 
there will be 90,000 pages of administra- 
tive orders. Do you need anything ad- 
ditional from me to indicate the trend of 
things in this country and in what di- 
rection we are moving? How did we get 
that way? 

The Federal Register presents a cold 
and realistic picture of what has hap- 
pened in the land. It is like a direction 
finder. It reveals so clearly our progress 
toward administrative government and 
administrative law. 

It is not a phenomenon of war. War 
merely increased the tempo. Our prog- 
ress toward administrative government 
was rapid long before the war. It began 
in 1933. The vast number of orders and 
regulations which were issued long be- 
fore the war, carrying their own penal- 
ties, is a matter of record. War but 
speeded the process. 

The beginning of the fourth term is an 
appropriate time to review the matter. 
The depression was such a splendid in- 
strument for bringing about change. It 
seemed so easy then to take over all eco- 
nomic power, make it palatable by means 
of persuasive publicity, develop broad 
political support for the program, sub- 
stitute Government enterprise for pri- 
vate enterprise, make debt alluring or at 
least divest it of its terrors, and then un- 
dertake the complete management of 
Government from the top. How simple 
itseems. And how effectively it has been 
done. 

Moreover, there has been a strange 
vitality about this trend toward admin- 
istrative absolutism. Remember when 
Bruce Barton came to Congress on a plat- 
form to repealalawaday. Not a single 
law was repealed during his tenure here. 
That is not a reflection on Bruce Barton. 
Rather, it reflects the bigness and com- 
plexity of Government. More than that, 
it indicates the force and power of the 
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trend toward complete administrative 
rule. 

Is it not a rather amazing thing that 
the so-called proviso that we wrote in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933 
to issue billions in greenbacks is still the 
law of the land? It has not been re- 
pealed. None of those things against 
which we fought have been repealed. It 
is still unlawful for one to have more 
than a hundred dollars of gold in his or 
her possession. All those things we did 
when Government captured economic 
power, long before the war began. 

How, you may ask, can Government 
depart from the ancient faith and make 
it palatable. It is easy enough. I re- 
call when Edward Taylor was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee that a 
report was obtained from the Budget Bu- 
reau showing the number of persons do- 
ing all manner of pubiicity work in the 
various agencies of Government. It to- 
taled about 34,000, full time and part 
time. This great host, equal to three 
Army divisions, was preparing news re- 
leases, lecture material, radio scripts, and 
what not to support the action programs 
of the Government in all fields. This 
host labored well and effectively. They 
did sell the new programs to the people 
through the medium of the press, the 
Magazine, and the radio. The best proof 
of their workmanship lies in the fact 
that anyone who decried Government 
policy as unsound, dangerous to our fis- 
cal well-being, and certain to lead to- 
ward disaster was shouted down as a 
Tory and a reactionary. Thus was eco- 
nomic power taken over, made palatable, 
and made to have political sex appeal to 
substantial groups. 

That is the same technique that was 
used even long ago. Is the technique any 
different from the days of Emperor Au- 
gustus? Is it any different from the 
technique used in the days of Diocletian, 
who instituted the first O. P. A. probably 
1,960 years ago and which for all prac- 
tical purposes was intended to be a per- 
manent one? He went much further 
than Mr. Bowles. Mr. Bowles gets out 
his schedules and orders on mimeo- 
graphed paper. Diocletian had the price 
tables chiseled in stone where all the 
world in succeeding generations could 
see them. The technique of those days 
is no different than it is now; first, the 
capture of economic power and making 
it palatable to swing large segments of 
people in line so that they like it. As 
an illustration, there is the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the Farm 
Security Administration, all those things 
for farmers, some good, some perhaps 
not so good. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In ref- 
erence to the A. A. A., does the gentle- 
man think the farmers of this country 
would sell out their freedom and sub- 
scribe to this philosophy unless they were 
paid for it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am only indicating 
what I see here as a perspective picture 
which we have to have in mind as we 
think of the future. 
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So here is this capture of economic 
power, here is this continuous drive to 
make it palatable, here is the bringing 
of great quantities of our people into line 
because it is so easy, it is so palatable, 
and it looks so good. Then you must put 
those who have other ideas about this 
thing, shall I say “in bad repute,” or per- 
haps a better statement would be, to 
impair their credibility as witnesses for 
the existing system; to put the tarred 
stick on them, if necessary to smear them 
a little bit. How many businessmen have 
tried to hold on to the great American 
tradition, and were promptly confronted 
with the charge that they were economic 
royalists; they were corporals of disaster, 
and sergeants of despair. Remember 
how this technique was so effectively uti- 
lized year in and year out, to make per- 
sonal government palatable; to marshal 
the support that was so indispensable 
every 4 years so that the program might 
go on to its ultimate fruition; to discredit 
the protest of any substantial group or 
agencies in the land who might possibly 
stop this trend and impair its efficiency 
as it moved on down—to what? To the 
greater and greater centralization of 
power, the impairment of the sovereignty 
of the States and of the localities of the 
country, and to make management, to 
make personalized government, com- 
plete, not in wartime when we naturally 
expect to surrender much of our eco- 
nomic freedom in the interest of speedy 
and complete victory but in the post- 
war days that lie ahead. 

One cannot examine the oft-expressed 
opinions of that school of economists 
who might best be defined in the Presi- 
dent‘s own phrase as somewhat “left of 
center” with respect to debt and the 
management of debt without somehow 
feeling that here is the instrument which 
has been shaped to their use in bringing 
about a completely managed economy in 
the post-war period. 

On every hand, one can detect the deep 
notes of concern and anxiety about the 
future. The common man and the un- 
common man if there be such a creature, 
the farmer and the laborer, the home 
owner and taxpayer, the businessman 
and enterpriser, the retailer and the in- 
dustrialist are freely expressing their 
concern about the future. The efforts 
of labor and agriculture and business to 
secure from Congress such legislation as 
will safeguard wages and prices and val- 
ues are after all nothing more than ex- 
pressions of concern on the part of these 
economic groups that something is liable 
to happen in the readjustment period 
and they want to be protected. 

When anxiety is so widespread over 
the future, it is not too difficult to per- 
suade many folks that unless the whcle 
complex business which we call our econ- 
omy is entrusted to strong guidance and 
direction, it may all go to pot. After 
all, the dark deflationary days of 1933 
are only 12 years behind us and people 
have good Memories. ith such a back- 
ground of concern, it is easy to command 
attention by saying, “Leave it to us. 
Leave the management of debt and the 
whole economy in our hands. We will 
know what to do.” 
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That rings persuasively. Let us as- 
sume that there will be some dislocation 
in the post-war period. Let us assume 
that we recede from high national-in- 
come levels and we have some unem- 
ployment to contend with. Think not 
that the readjustment is going to be so 
easy. It never was, The thing we over- 
look, when we have it all so nicely put 
by standards of arithmetic, is after all 
the moral factor. If I remember cor- 
rectly, there is written in Revelation 
that story about the dead who lay under 
the altar of the earth, and whose voices 
ascended to righteous Providence and 
say, “How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell in the earth.” 

Oh, we are going to have to make our 
peace for our own sins of omission and 
commission; whether social or economic, 
does not make any difference. The whole 
economic fabric has been distorted. We 
dip down into the human fabric of the 
world and take 50,000,000 people and 
throw them into the pile of human 
wreckage. They are these dead, yes. 
We always forget that moral factor. I 
think it frightens us as we go along with 
all of the groups in the country clamor- 
ing to maintain present levels. What is 
it? It is a bad conscience. They are 
afraid there is going to be dislocation. 
So bad conscience now impels them to 
take hold and sort of dig in at these 
higher levels that now obtain, knowing 
that when the war is over and the tran- 
sition begins, then must be both moral 
and economic expiation. SoIsay to you, 
the adjustment is not going so easy. 
And when dislocation comes with its 
handmaiden of despair and distress, 
there will come those eloquent and per- 
suasive economic prophets to preach 
their magic dispensation and say, “The 
forces of dislocation may destroy the 
Nation. It cannot survive the shock with 
such a burden of debt unless—yes, unless 
complete economic power is entrusted 
to strong hands.” What then? 

For years, many well-meaning and al- 
truistic men have been going over the 
country preaching the gospel of greater 
centralization, more control, more direc- 
tion by Government, more spending and 
more debt. Mr. Wallace is one of these. 
He is an amiable and affable person. He 
has so freely expressed his beliefs from 
the platform and by the printed word. 
I have read much of what he has written. 
I picked up a little booklet the other day 
that he wrote in 1934, in which booklet 
he says: 

The social controls are here to stay and to 
grow on a national and a world scale, 


That is what Mr. Wallace wrote in 
1934, and he has not relinquished that 
philosophy insofar as this humble mind 
knows. 

I think cf a learned educator by the 
neme of Dr. Lynd standing before 2,500 
educators at Columbia University, stand- 
ing before people whose life’s business 
it is to fashion the direction of the think- 
ing of our youngsters, and there before 
those people he said: 

To preserve the technological advances 
there must be a centralized, planned na- 
tional economy. 
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I think of Stuart Chase, whose eco- 
nomic theories are so beautiful and per- 
suasive until he gets around to the point 
where the question is asked about finan- 
ces, and when you ask Mr. Chase, 
“Where are you going to get the money?” 
his theories show up much like the point 
in the story that came up from Texas 
when one of the candidates who was 
running down there promised everybody 
$30 a month. He would go around with 
his orchestra playing these _hill-billy 
tunes. After a while somebody in the 
audience who at least had done a good 
deal of fiscal housekeeping in his time 
and could make his budget balance, even 
though it was meager, said, “Mr. Candi- 
date, how are you going to get the 
money?” The candidate turned to the 
orchestra and he said, “Boys, play him 
another tune.” Yes, play them another 
tune. If one solution of a problem fails, 
try another and appropriate additional 
billions. If a W. P. A. fails to meet our 
job problem, try a bigger W. P. A. If 
modest borrowing is good, heavy borrow- 
ing is better. If a little debt is good, 
more debt is better. Never call it debt. 
Call it investment for income. If this 
theory is sound, then one must agree 
that a person can drink himse!f sober. 
Yet this is the philosophy which seems to 
be catching on from the persuasive pens 
of economists like Mr. Chase. 

Then I think of Rex Tugwell, our Gov- 
ernor down in Puerto Rico, one of the 
most engaging personalities I ever met. 
I used to go down and visit with him 
when he was Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. You will not find a more facile 
conversationalizt or a more intriguing 
personality. In Los Angeles he made 
that celebrated speech a few years ago 
in which he said: “There must be dis- 
ciplined democracy.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think of Doctor 
Hanson, adviser to the Federal Reserve 
Board, one of whose favorite phrases is 
“bold social engineering.” S. E.—that 
is the new degree which youngsters may 
look forward to—social engineering. 
There are many others who accent the 
same general theme today. Debt, dis- 
cipline, control. These are the miracle 
words of today. There must be mass 
direction for the common good. There 
must be management. The individual 
counts for naught. 

Put those forces together and they are 
so relentless and so determined. Give 
them a national debt estimated now at 
$292,000,000,000, and it may be more, and 
let them frighten enough timid people 
that this the job of managing a huge 
debt and controlling every aspect of our 
economy must be entrusted to them or 
we shall surely go to pot and then what? 
This condition when fused with another 
period of distress will make administra- 
tive absolutism complete. 

I end where I began. I suggest you 
read pages 119 and 120 of the hearings— 
182,000 administrative orders from 1941 
to 1946. If the trend continues, then 
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what? Then instead of fussing as we 
have been that something must be done 
to preserve all the basic values and tradi- 
tions of our Republic we may very well 
say that unlike Elijah we watched and 
we missed the cloud; it is already gone 
down. Then our achievement in state 
socialism will be complete. 

Let us think pretty carefully about 
these appropriation bills that come 
along, because in them is the seed of the 
preservation of our country in the days 
that lie ahead of us. 

Now, any questions? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman re- 
ferred to Stuart Chase. I want to quote 
him directly: 

Great nations do not go bankrupt in the 
Way a person or a business does, because the 
debt they owe is to themselves. If the price 
level is kept under contrcl, the public debt 
can be a great reservoir for public invest- 
ment. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. : 

Mr. RICH. The great financier who 
is now the leader of our country in 1932 
promised the American people that in a 
short time he would balance the Budget. 
Then they decided to spend and spend 
and spend, and now we find we have got- 
ten into our present situation. Does 
the gentleman believe the words he used 
in his Budget message, ‘“‘the management 
of the public debt,” meant anything 
other than that they would so manipu- 
late the debt that, owing this debt to 
curselves, as he said, it would eventually 
amount to nothing? Does the gentle- 
man believe that when he referred to 
the management of the public debt he 
had in mind that eventually the debt 
would be wiped out by his manipula- 
tions? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Permit me one final 
observation. Now and then one en- 
counters the name of a great philoso- 
pher. One such was Oswald Spengler, 
You remember he wrote that rather diffi- 
cult tome called “The Decline of West- 
ern Civilization.” You know the theme 
that he pursues. He takes all the civi- 
lizations of the world, the Chinese, the 
Greek-Roman Classic, the Egyptian, and 
others, and divides them up into periods. 
lle shows the precultural period and how 
long it lasted, and then the duration of 
the culture is divided into spring, sum- 
mer, fall, and winter. He shows the 
rise and decline of each one of these cul- 
tures, and there is an amazing cycle of 
consistency about it, because the spring 
season of every culture was about the 
same number of years, and likewise the 
summer season, the autumn season, and 
then the decline. Then he measures 
the development of western civilization, 
including us, for the purpose of predict- 
ing that there will be a decline in west- 
ern civilization and that the ultimate 
end is what? His word is imperialism— 
amazing thing. We dare then ask today, 
Are we on the way to fulfillment of that 
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prophecy? Spengler says it is inevitable, 
History may incline that way but it does 
not impel. Salvation still lies in our 
own souls, our own efforts, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. JUDD. There was another great 
social philosopher named Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and he foresaw with uncanny 
clarity the very things the gentleman 
has discussed so well for us today. He 
stated his philosophy in one inspired 
sentence: 

I am for a government that is rigorously 
simple and frugal and not one that multi- 
plies offices to make partisans and by every 
device increases the public debt under the 
guise of being a public benefit. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
ired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want to say a word of appreciation for 
the splendid and clear manner in which 
the chairman of this committee pre- 
sented the statement on this bill. How- 
ever, I was a little disappointed at the 
manner in which the committee has 
handled that part of the bill which has 
to do with advance planning of public 
works. You will recall that when we 
passed the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act in September of 1944, theze 
was provision in that act for the planning 
of public works. As the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lannam] has said, his com- 
mittee went into the fact-finding field. 
There is a special committee of which 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Cotmer] is chairman, and a subcommit- 
tee, of which I am chairman, which has 
to do with public works. We have gone 
very carefully into the field of public- 
works planning, because we feel very 
definitely, although our report has not 
been completed, that we should not have 
a W. P. A. in this country. Both the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cot- 
MER] and I feel that instead of loans or 
advances, we ought to have grants on 
a matching basis. However, the law 
provides for loans and advances. If we 
are only going to the extent of $5,000,000 
for an appropriation for the planning of 
these public works, then truly it is only 
a token appropriation and we must look 
forward in the future to some real de- 
velopment so that the planning of public 
works might go on. 

I do not maintain that the planning of 
public works, or the construction of pub- 
lic works will by itself quiet any great 
economic unrest which might result from 
the cessation of the war, but it will have 
a powerful influence and this Congress 
should determine whether or not we are 
going to have advances or loans for pub- 
lic works or whether we are going to 
have grants-in-aid. The present bill 
provides that where loans or advances 
have been made for post-war planning 
and those plans go into construction, 
that the loan must be paid. If the plans 
do not go into actual construction, then 
the loan must not be paid back. It has 
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been intimated that by reason of the lat- 
ter provision perhaps the bureaus are 
going to go out or will go out and try to 
dig up trade, as it were, amongst the 
various communities, urging them to 
start their planning even though there is 
no prospect of going into actual construc- 
tion later. However, I think it can be 
fairly said that the Federal Works 
Agency is giving careful consideration to 
all these plans as they are submitted. 

Further, I desire to state that actually 
there is present now a case where the 
city of St. Louis needs funds for post-war 
planning. They have authorized a bond 
issue for the construction of public 
works. They cannot issue those bonds 
until their plans and specifications are 
ready. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. LyncH] 
has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LYNCH. They cannot get those 
plants and specifications because they do 
not have the money. The bonds have 
not been sold. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is talking about my city now. As 
I stated yesterday, after members of the 
committee had said that no applications 
had been made for funds to be used for 
preparing plans and specifications, with- 
in the past 2 or 3 weeks the mayor of the 
city of St. Louis, together with his engi- 
neers, called in person upon General 
Fleming, and appealed for financial as- 
sistance so that our city can be ready to 
spend this money in the event it is neces- 
sary at the termination of the war. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. They 
cannot proceed until plans and specifica- 
tions are ready. The bond issue has al- 
ready been passed. We cannot change 
it. However, we were led to believe by 
the Reconversion Act that the Govern- 
ment was going to loan—not grant—we 
are not looking for a hand-out—but we 
need a loan to complete the plans and 
specifications. 

Mr. LYNCH. Iamsure there are other 
instances in addition to that of the city 
of St. Louis where the money is needed 
for this planning. 

As I said, under the present law it is 
now a question of advances alone. 
$5,000,000 will not in any way take up 
the slack that exists in connection with 
the need for money for post-war plan- 
ning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Savace]. 

Mr.SAVAGE. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to the case of Pvt. Henry Weber, of Van- 
couver, Wash., sentenced to death by a 
court martial at Camp Roberts, Calif., 
the reason being, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, a refusal to drill for conscientious 
reasons, I note in this morning’s news- 
paper that the death sentence has been 
commuted to life imprisonment at hard 
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labor with all pay and family allowances 
cut off. 

Private Weber is a conscientious ob- 
jector against war and the killing of his 
fellow men. No one can question the 
sincerity of his feelings when we can 
plainly see that he has faced the death 
penalty because of his beliefs. Private 
Weber’s draft board knew that he was a 
conscientious objector when they in- 
ducted him. The Army knew he was a 
conscientious objector since the records 
show that he has already served one 
6-month term at hard labor for refusal 
to bear arms. Why was he discriminated 
against and kept in a combatant unit 
when the records plainly showed his firm 
convictions against such service, and 
the fact that on several occasions he 
had requested transfer to a noncom- 
batant unit? 

Not only is Private Weber made a vic- 
tim of this discrimination but his wife 
and 2-year-old son, cut off from his Reg- 
ular Army allotment by the action of the 
court martial, must now make their way 
in the world as best they can. 

I believe that the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House should make a com- 
plete investigation of this affair before 
it becomes a blot upon the record of our 
armed forces. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Delaware 
(Mr. TRAYNOR}. ; 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in full- accord with the remarks made 
today by the gentleman from Ohio con- 
cerning the American Dental Associa- 
tion and the entrance of Jewish boys 
into dental colleges. During my 50 years 
in the practice of dentistry and my mem- 
bership in the American Dental Associa- 
tion I have never known the American 
Dental Association to pass a resolution 
dictating to dental colleges the person- 
ality of dental students of any race or 
religious beliefs to be denied courses in 
their chosen professions. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Jowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to address myself to the item in this 
bill of $5,000,000 for lending to States 
and municipalities for the making of 
plans to provide employment during the 
post-war period. I hold in my hand a 
copy of the report composed of 102 pages 
by the Iowa Post-War Rehabilitation 
Commission presenting detailed recom- 
mendations to the Governor of Iowa and 
the fifty-first general assembly in Jan- 
uary 1945. It is a most comprehensive 
and notable report. This commission is 
composed of 25 leading citizens of the 
State of Iowa who gave much of their 
time to the study of this problem. The 
chairman of the commission is Mr. Don 
L. Berry, of Indianola, Iowa, and the 
secretary is Bar Keshlear, of Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. In this report they say: 

If a liberal-spending program for public 
works is inaugurated, either by the State 
or Nation, which cannot be slowed down 
or suspended when private enterprise Calls 
for the available men and materials, such 
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@ program will contribute toward an in- 
filationary spiral and a subsequent collapse 
which may make the troubles of the thirties 
seem by comparison like a mild summer 
breeze. 

Your commission believes the Fiftieth 
General Assembly was wise in calling for a 
program financed mainly from within the 
State itself for several reasons. In the first 
place, the Federal Government is deeply 
in debt and withcut considerable assets, 
the inevitable aftermath of war, for which 
no criticism is here implied. Local govern- 
ments are in better condition and able to 
finance their own projeects. 

Secondly, the tax or bond dollar will buy 
more if expended near to where it is raised, 
rather than by sending it to Washington 
to be allocated back. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that such dollars lose most of 
their manhood during their visit to Wash- 
ington and return home looking like victims 
of pernicious anemia. 


On the next page of their report they 
make the following statement: 

It is the opinion of your commission that 
post-war stability would be greatly strength- 
ened if the Government would finally an- 
nounce that the era of Federal generosity 
to local projects is past. We recommend 
that the Iowa General Assembly memorial- 
ize Congress to this effect. From the best 
information we can gather, a great many 
communities, instead of going ahead and 
making plans for projects that can be used 
to stabilize employment after the war, are 
sitting back waiting to learn how much help 
the Government will give them. 


They say further: 

It is the opinion of this commission that 
the legislature should take such action as 
will empower cities, counties, and school 
districts to levy a tax sufficient to defray 
the expense of planning improvements in 
advance of final financing, and to permit 
them to borrow in advance of the anticipated 
proceeds of such levy in order that planning 
activities may proceed immediately. 


One would think, listening to some of 
the debate on the floor this afternoon, 
that the Federal Government had a 
monopoly on all planning ability for the 
things that will be needed after this war. 

I want to remind the Members of this 
House who are inclined to feel that way 
that we still have brains out in the 
States and just as good architects, just 
as good planners, if not better, as you 
can possibly get out of Washington, D. C. 
I hope this $5,000,000 item in question 
will be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CocuHrRan]. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, asthe 
reading of this bill proceeds, there will 
be one item hardly any notice will be 
taken of and it is for this reason that 
I call attention to it now. 

It will be recalled that a few years ago 
an effort was made to bring the Mem- 
bers of Congress and members of the 
Cabinet under the Federal Retirement 
Act. All the newspapers of the country 
carried articles to the effect that the 
Congress was voting itself a pension. I 
challenged that statement at the time 
based upon my own service and I showed 
that if I received all the benefits of the 
Retiremeat Act it would cost me, ac- 
cording to the Civil Service Retirement 
Division, around $8,900 and from that 
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time on I would be required to pay $41 
a month as long as I was a Member of 
the Congress. 

There are many people who feel that 
Government employees take care of their 
own retirement. That is exactly what I 
want to call attention to. I feel that the 
Government, just like any private em- 
ployer, should contribute toward a re- 
tirement fund or a pension plan or the 
Social Security Act, as they do. How- 
ever, in this bill you will find an appro- 
priation of $245,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money which is put into the retirement 
fund. That is an increase over the cur- 
rent appropriation, which was $194,500,- 
000. The increase is due to the fact that 
a large number of new Government em- 
ployees have joined the retirement fund 
and, as they make their private contribu- 
tion toward the retirement fund, under 
the law the Government likewise adds a 
certain amount. The Government em- 
ployee today is contributing 5 percent of 
his salary toward the retirement fund. 
I just wanted to show that the fund is 
not self-sustaining. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have the figures 
presently at hand, but I shall put them 
in the Recorp, showing that we are ap- 
propriating at the present time some- 
thing like $500,000 a year to pay the sal- 
aries of retired members of the judiciary, 
and those individuals do not contribute 
a nickel toward their own retirement. 
We are also appropriating almost a hun- 
dred million dollars a year to pay the 
retired pay of officers and noncommis- 
sioned men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Public Health, and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, not one 
of whom contributes 5 cents toward that 
fund. The taxpayers pay the bill every 
year without any contribution from any- 
one. If that is fair, it seems to me that 
we should be able to work out some kind 
of an amendment to the present Retire- 
ment Act whereby the Members of the 
Congress and the members of the Cabi- 
net will have an opportunity if they so 
desire to join the Retirement Act provid- 
ing that they meet all of the require- 
ments of that act that every other Gov- 
ernment employee and official meets. 
There should be no objection to that. 
The Chairmen of the Tariff Commission, 
the Communications Commission, and 
every other commission come under the 
Retirement Act, if- they desire to join, 
but Cabinet officers cannot nor can Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. LeCompr Te]. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very much interested in the figures that 
were given relative to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. We regret the necessity 
that calls for the enormous increase, but 
we are very glad that this Nation is able 
and prepared to take care of the veter- 
ans of this war. Three years ago, as I 
recall, the over-all appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Administration was something 
like $900,000,000; somewhat less than 
one billion. In the appropriation bill 
today the figure is $2,700,000,000. 

The United States has a record of tak- 
ing better care of the defenders who bare 
their breasts to the enemy, who keep the 
enemy from invading the shores of our 
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country and putting down the enemies 
abroad, than any other nation, I believe, 
and we are not going to fail in our oblj- 
gations to the veterans now fighting on 
three continents for our Republic. 

The last time I talked with Genera] 
Hines he anticipated it was going to be 
necessary to have a great Many more 
veterans’ hospitals. I can see that that 
must be true with the number of casual. 
ties that are reported daily from over. 
seas from all theaters of war. This fore- 
noon I was in the Casualty Division of 
the Adjutant General’s Office. The re- 
ports of casualties come in by the thou- 
sands every day; not once in a while, but 
every day. They showed me where some 
time reports come into the Casualty Di- 
vision at the rate of 5,000 in 1 batch, 
Those casualties, of course, include dif- 
ferent degrees of injuries, missing in 
action, and deaths from various causes, 

It may be of interest to Members of 
Congress to learn that the Casualty Divi- 
sion sends, on the average, more than 
4,500 notification telegrams per day. It 
has from 900 to 1,000 telephone inquiries 
daily, and if you become vexed because 
it seems to take more time to answer one 
of your personal inquiries than seems 
necessary let me say that it would pay 
you to make a trip down to the Munitions 
Building and let one of the officers there 
show you their set-up and explain how 
each case is handled. It is a marvel to 
me that they can furnish us with in- 
formation as quickly as they do, espe- 
cially when one learns that whereas a 
year ago congressional inquiries aver- 
aged 54 a day, now there are on the aver- 
age 243 inquiries each day from Members 
of Congress. The Casualty Division is 
open 7 days a week, and in order to keep 
up with the work there are 3 shifts of 
employees. Something: like 2,300 civil- 
ians and around 80 officers are required 
in this division of The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office alone. 

Each report is checked so carefully 
that while during the last war mistakes 
averaged approximately 6 percent, up to 
the present time during this war errors 
have averaged only three-tenths of 1 
percent, including reports coming to us 
from our own people and from the enemy 
as well. Out of the whole number of 
casualties there are a great many sol- 
diers suffering from injuries who will 
have to be taken care of for a good many 
months and some who will have to have 
hospital care for a good long while after 
the war is over. 

I am glad to say that the Appropria- 
tion Committe has been generous and has 
undertaken to anticipate the needs of the 
Veterans Administration even before the 
end of the war is in sight. 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. A meas- 
ure has been passed in another body, 
S. 294, providing tha* the taxpayers of 
this country shall give to the veterans 
of our Allied Nations in this war, at our 
expense, each and every benefit we are 
giving to our own veterans, and that 
these other countries at some future date 
to be agreed upon shall repay to our 
Government such sums as we disburse 
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for that purpose; in other words, it is 
proposed that we lend-lease veterans’ 
benefits. I am wondering if the gentle- 
man thinks we can meet the obligation 
we have to our own veterans in this 
country if we adopt any legislation of 
that character. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. May Isay to the gen- 
tleman that our obligation is first to our 
own defenders. I do not know what it is 
soing to cost to administer the veterans’ 
effairs in the years to come, including 
pensions, disability benefits, hospitaliza- 
tion, and so forth, but I can visualize 
that it might go to $5,000,000,000 an- 
nualiy, and the total budget of the Fed- 
eral Government not many years ago 
was less than that figure. I do not know 
how we can carry out the provisions of 
the bill to which the gentleman refers. 
Our first obligation is to our own boys, 
obviously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi, 
who knows more about veterans’ affairs 
than anyone else in the House, I think. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are two things 
I should like to say to the gentleman. 
In the first place, the Army and Navy 
have built some very splendid hospitals 
that are being used now, end it is our 
hope that when the war is over some of 
them at least may be transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

With reference to what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] said a mo- 
ment ago, I think you will find that the 
bill to which he refers is merely a recip- 
rocal proposition, that we are to pro- 
vide the same facilities for the disabled 
men from other countries who are in the 
United States that they provide for ours 

in their countries. There are really 
more of our disabled men in their coun- 
tries than there are of their disabled 
men in our country, so I do not think 
there is as much danger in the bill as 
the gentleman from Missouri seems to 
apprehend. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I have not seen 
this bill. It applies for the present and 
not for the post-war years? It applies 
to the period before we get our boys 
home? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is my wunder- 
standing. 

Mr. LeCOMPTE. That is another 
proposition entirely from what I under- 
stood the question of the gentleman from 
Missouri to be. We want to do what- 
ever is necessary to insure that our boys 
will be taken care of abroad the same as 
at home. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. 
begins at home. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Charity, of course, 
begins at home, but we want our boys to 
be taken care of when they are overseas 
in a foreign country. 

Mr. RANKIN. But if we have dis- 
abled men in Canada, and Canada has 
disabled men in the United States, there 
is no reason why a reciprocal agreement 
should not be worked out for them to 
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help take care of ours and for us to help 
take care of theirs. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We want our boys 
taken care of wherever they are. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree that we want 
to take care of ours first and bring them 
home as quickly as possible, but where 
this reciprocal agreement can be worked 
out to the benefit of all concerned with- 
out imposing an unnecessary burden on 
the United States, of course we are in 
favor of it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Of course, we will 
see that our boys have the care that 
they so richly deserve. They are thc 
saviors of our country and in fact the 
defenders of liberty throughout the en- 
tire world. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Benper]. 

NEEDED: REINTERPRETATION OF G. I. BILL TO 

s ASSURE VETERANS TUITION PAYMENTS 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
just been revealed that 350 veterans now 
studying in private trade schools have 
been seriously affected by a new inter- 
pretation of the G. I. bill of rights by the 
Veterans’ Administration. In New York 
City a small delegation of 15 soldiers now 
studying at a photography school have 
been informed that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is not planning to pay their 
full tuition. 

The school tuition fees are $410, to- 
gether with an additional $90 for sup- 
plies. The school curriculum calls for a 
4-month course, and veterans honorably 
discharged from the services with more 
than 90 days of service are permitted 
$500 a year for educational purposes, to- 
gether with a regular monthly stipend 
for maintenance during this scholastic 
training. 

Under the new ruling, the Veterans’ 
Administration has interpreted the law 
to require the soldier to attend school for 
at least 30 weeks of every year in order 
to receive the full credit of $500 provided 
by the act. If the course is shorter in 
duration, the veteran becomes entitled 
under this view to only one-thirtieth of 
the $500 annual amount, or $16.67 for 
each week of schooling, in addition to 
the maintenance sums. 

The Veterans’ Administration had 
already approved the applications of 
some 350 veterans before issuance of the 
new interpretation. Included in this 
number are many who are disabled and 
who now face the prospect of owing their 
training schools as much as $200 each. 
At the New York photography school its 
director pointed out that 12 students had 
already completed their training and 
that some 50 others are now attending 
classes. No funds at all have yet been 
paid for this training. 

It should be pointed out that this new 
ruling has not had congressional author- 
ization, but that it has been handed 
down by Veterans’ Administration offi- 
cials upon advice of counsel. To declare 
that this decision is a breach of faith 
with those who have relied upon the 
popular understanding of the G. I. meas- 
ure does not solve the problem. It must 
be reconsidered and clarified by Con- 
gress so that every soldier who has served 
90 days becomes eligible for a training 
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course of his own choosing up to the 
$500 figure, provided that the course is 
offered by a regularly approved educa- 
tional or trade-school institution. 

In this bill we provide over $2,707,- 
060,C00 for the Veterans’ Bureau. The 
item here discussed is a relatively small 
amount. It involves a mere $500, but 
it is most important to those affected. 
I trust that it will receive the immedi- 
ate attention of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. J] share the views of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia {|Mr. Wooprum] 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee, 
about General Hines and his adminis- 
tration. I think they are doing a re- 
markable job, but I think they have mis- 
interpreted the law in this regard. This 
is the time to bring this to their atten- 
tion. I trust this injustice will be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL]. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to comment upon 
one phase of the manpower situation 
which has not been commented on, at 
least as far as this bill is concerned. We 
heard a great deal during the debate on 
the recent manpower bill about the 
shortages of manpower in ceriain in- 
dustries manufacturing war material. 
But nothing was said about the surplus 
of manpower in other industries making 
and manufacturing war materials which 
are no longer required. An illustration 
in point is found in this bill when we 
come to the appropriation for the United 
States Maritime construction fund. 
ihe report of the committee shows that 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion was given an appropriation for its 
construction fund for the present fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, the sum of 
$6,766,000,000. 

That record further shows that there 
is no money in the present appropriation 
bill for construction. 

Reading the committee report we find 
the following language: 

It is estimated that funds and contract au- 
thorizations now available will be adequate 
for the program as presently agreed upon by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In fact, after pro- 
viding %$2,759,300,000 for obligations during 
the fiscal year 1946, for the anticipated re- 
quirements of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
ship construction beyond the current pro- 
gram, it is estimated that, of the contractual 
authority already available, $1,167,350,000 will 
remain unobligated at the close of that fiscal 
year. 


That is the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946. 

Continuing the report reads: 

The entire estimated cash balance in the 
construction fund at the close of the fiscal 
year 1945 will be $3,941,484,924, and it is esti- 
mated that the cash balance as of June 30, 
1946, will be $1,629,650,000. 


In other words, they will spend ap- 
proximately $2,300,000,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. The 
1945 appropriation was for $6,476,000,000. 
This reduction in funds means a reduc- 
tion of manpower. 
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On page 563 of the hearings, Admiral 
Land testifying on January 15, 1945, we 
find the following: 

We have dropped down from about 750,000 
to about 585,000, and if we can hold the men 
and hold their morale, as we have been able 
to do—and when I say we, I do not mean 
Washington; I am talking about the indus- 
try—I think we can meet the program as out- 
lined in the first quarter of 1945. 


They had already dropped on January 
15, 1945, 165,000 workers from the rolls 
in the Maritime Commission alone. 

A little farther down in the same quo- 
tatien he said: 

We announce in advance that we are going 
to slip on our schedule, and very properly 
so, and very willingly so, in order to gear in 
with the program for the second half of the 
calencar year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] 
has expired. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. 
tinue the quotation: 

You can easily understand when you re- 
member that we are doing 9,000,000 tons on 
sdhedule the first half of the calendar year 
(1945) and only four or five the second half, 
that you will have to slope it down. 


Let me con- 


Talking about the construction pro- 
gram, Admiral Land states that they are 
going to produce 9,000,000 tons of ship- 
ping with 585,000 men during the first 
6 months of 1945 and they expect to cut 
construction down to from four to five 
million tons during the second half of 
the calendar year 1945. From this testi- 
mony we can anticipate that the present 
reduction from 750,000 to 585,000 will 
probably go down to approximately three 
or four hundred thousand men. Wecan 
expect a reduction of from 250,000 to 
320,000 men in this one construction 
field alone. 

This is only one illustration of many 
where we will find a reduction of man- 
power in plants producing items of war 
material where we have an adequate 
supply or where we have a surplus. 

he CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

For salaries and expenses of the Federal 
Trade Commission, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia; contract 
stenographic reporting services; supplies and 


equipment, lawbooks, books of reference, 
periodicals, garage rentals; traveling ex- 
penses; newspapers not to exceed $500, 


foreign postage; not to exceed $4,500 for de- 
posit in the general fund of the Treasury for 
cost of penalty mail as required by section 2 
of the act of June 28, 1944 (Public Law 364); 
and witness fees and mileage in accordance 
with section 9 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act; $1,897,833: Provided, That no 
part of the funds appropriated herein for the 
Federal Trade Commission shall be expended 
upon any investigation hereafter provided by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress until 
funds are appropriated subsequently to the 


enactment of such resolution to finance the * 


cost of such investigation. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to ihe Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 


Dakota: On page 17, line 8, strike out “$1,- 
897,833" and insert “$1,832,833.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I may say that this is the first 
amendment of four which I intended to 
offer at points in the bill to reduce 
amounts. It happened that when the 
bill was being marked up after our hear- 
ings were concluded I was on the funeral 
escort committee to Montana for our late 
colleague, Mr. O’Connor, and was not 
present when the bill was being marked 
up, so some of the notes I have made 
about possible reductions or revisions in 
the bill I did not have a chance to offer. 

With this amendment as with the 
others, they are not crippling amend- 
ments. They are offered in a sincere 
effort to save a little money, to do some- 
thing about this problem of decreasing 
deficits and debts about which there 
has been a good deal of talk. 

With respect to the Federal Trade 
Com-:nission, my amendment proposes a 
reduction of $65,000 and that $65,000 is 
directed to the reauest for $100,000 for 
new general economic investigations 
proposed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Lez: year they had $35,900 for 
this. purpose. My amendment propos- 
ing a reduction of $65,000 will leave them 
substantially the same money they had 
this year for that purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, in the hearings the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission proposed $100,- 
000 to permit it to make investigations in 
seven broad fields as follows: First. Pro- 
duction and distribution policies and 
practices of large companies and their 
effect upon small business; second, sur- 
vey of mergers; third, cost of production 
and cost of distribution on a number of 
things; fourth, lumber and other build- 
ing materials, costs, prices, and profits; 
fifth, wholesale bread-baking industry; 
sixth, present degree of concentration in 
industry and of industrial prices and 
policies and their effect on trade and 
commerce; and, seventh, a survey of 
trade-association activities. 

These are broad general investigations, 
independent of and in addition to the 
specific tasks which the Federal Trade 
Commission carries on as a matter of 
course. In connection with a couple of 
them let me tell you what happened in 
the committee. I asked them about the 
bread-baking industry. They had made 
a study of that last year, but wanted to 
go further. I asked them if they had 
anything to do with the regulation of 
the O. P. A. last year for the elimination 
of the use of slicing machines in baker- 
ies. They stated: “Well, we recom- 
mended against that.” Then I said, 
“Evidently the O. P. A. did not follow your 
recommendation. And if that fact were 
true, “I asked them, “What good does it 
do to make these particular investiga- 
tions when the O. P. A. is operating and 
is functioning?” They had to admit that 
if the O. P. A. did not follow their sug- 
gestions, there was not very much they 
could do about it. 

I asked them also with reference to 
the proposed investigation into the pro- 
duction and distribution policies and 
practices of large companies and their 
effect upon small business, a laudable 
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objective, perhaps, but meaningless jg 
they cannot do anything about it. 1 
pointed out that under the present set-up 
the O. P. A. prescribes the regulations 
as to retail distribution, grades, prices 
and so forth.- I refer to the hearing on 
page 242 of the hearings where I askeq 
them: 


Is there anything you can do about these 
practices if they are ordered by the O. P. a? 


Mr. England answered: 


I would prefer for the chairman to answer 
that if he will. 


Then Mr. Ferguson answered: 

I think, Congressman Casz, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, the Commission, under section 6 
of its act, could conduct an investigation of 
that kind, provided it had the funds and 
the personnel to do it. 


Then I asked: 


What I was getting at was your power to 
investigate the effect of the O. P. A. ceilings, 

Mr. FERGUSON. We cannot investigate the 
O.P. A. If it is done at all, I think a com- 
mittee of Congress will have to investigate 
O. P. A. and not the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 


So they are asking $100,000 to go into 
fields where they can have little if any 
effect when they make their recommen- 
dations. It is true they can make some 
general recommendations. It is true 


» they can make findings, but they are not 


going to be effective if another Govern- 
ment agency can ignore them. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of Soutk Dakota. 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the splen- 
did statement made by the gentleman. 
I would like to have information on this 
point. Of course, the O. P. A. is a tem- 
porary war agency. The Federal Trade 
Commission is a permanent agency of 
the Government, designed and intended 
to help and improve business practices. 

Why would it not be helpful for the 
Federal Trade Commission to have avail- 
able the necessary information, espe- 
cially for the reconversion and post-war 
period, as to the effect of business prac- 
tices of large business institutions on 
small businesses? Why would it not be 
helpful for us to have that information 
for the post-war period? Certainly, the 
O. P. A. is only temporary. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I recog- 
nize that. May I say this to the gentie- 
man that when this agency was before 
the subcommittee, when the O. P. A. was 
established, when we were first going 
into the whole field of price control dur- 
ing the war, I asked them if they were 
equipped to make price studies. I asked 
them to place-in the record, and they did 
place in the record, a statement showing 
the price-control activities in which they 
engaged during World War No. 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Scuth Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


I yield to 


to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It was 
my feeling that we ought not to abandon 
the experience and the facilities of the 
Federal Trade Commission in favor of 
setting up @ new temporary agency, but 
we were confronted with the fact that by 
the policies of the administration the 
O. P. A. was set up. 

The investigation that the Federal 
Trade Commission proposes to make now 
would be based on temporary data. It 
would be based on artificial conditions 
set up by the O. P. A. It is my thought 
that it will be valuable to the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate these 
practices when normal conditions return. 
My amendment leaves them $35,000 for 
these broad investigations, the level of 
this year, and they still have $1,832,000 
for carrying on their normal activities. 
But this idea of going out into some new 
field is valueless if they are not going to 
be able to do anything about conditions 
they find, and if the conditions they in- 
vestigate are temporary conditions set 
up by O. P. A. regulations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If Iremember correctly, 
IT saw in the paper the other day where 
the Federal Trade Commission had found 
that this stuff that Drew Pearson is 
advertising over the radio called Serutan 
was a fake. Of course, the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot go gut and 
prosecute Drew Pearson for this fraud. 
That is a matter for the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission can and does in- 
stitute complaints and orders to cease 
and desist. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right; but prosecu- 
tions are left to the Department of Jus- 
tice. Soif the Federal Trade Commission 
in its diligence does what the Congress 
authorized it to do, I submit that you are 
not going to cure the delinquency of other 
agencies of the Government by cutting 
down the appropriation for the Federal 
Trade Commission. , 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I do not believe that 
the gentleman from South Dakota re- 
members what this Congress did by reso- 
lution—as I recall—by Senator WHEELER 
in the Senate and by Mr. Warren in the 
House. We provided that the Federal 
Trade Commission should make these 
very investigations named in the hear- 
ings. On top of that—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I must 
decline to yield further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COCHRAN. We gave them $300,- 
000 to do the job, and they made the re- 
port in part. There are many volumes. 
I have some in my office you can see if 
you desire. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I trust 
the members of the committee who have 
been talking about economy will do 
something about it and vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
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all debate on this amendment close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the appropriation for the 
Federal Trade Commission is $1,897,090. 
Of course, to cut $65,000 off of this ap- 
propriation is not an extremely serious 
matter so far as dollars are concerned, 
But I want to submit to the committee, 
in-view of the statement in the hearings 
which the gentleman from South Da- 
kota himself has read, that there is no 
reason whatever why the action of this 
committee should be overruled and an 
additional cut placed on it. The com- 
mittee has already cut $50,000 off of the 
appropriation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. We did that because in most 
of these old-line agencies, like the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Tariff 
Commission, and other agencies, we tried 
to hold them down especially where any 
increase in their appropriations would 
call for additional manpower. 

Now just look for a moment, if you 
will, at one of these seven categories in 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
stated they might operate if they were 
given this $100,000; and $100,000 for a 
fiscal year in the broad field of general 
investigations, of course, is a mere pit- 
tance. Let me cal] your attention to one 
subject which they propose to investi- 
gate, for instance, and see if it is im- 
portant: 

Cost of production, costs of distribution, 
and prices of farm implements, tractors, mo- 
tor vehicles, household appliances, and 
household furniture and furnishings. 


And another: 


Lumber and other building materials, 
costs, prices, and profits. The building in- 
dustry affords an enormous market for post- 
war labor, which market will tend to be 
larger if material costs are kept at a low 
level. A general study of production and 
distribution costs and profits of sample se- 
lections of manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers would disclose whether costly and 
uneconomic practices are being engaged in. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. I yield 


to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Are not 
all of those things, farm machinery, 
lumber, and so forth, under price ceil- 
ings of the O. P. A. today? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Maybe 
they are under the price ceilings of the 
O. P. A., but everyone here knows that 
the O. P. A. is a temporary agency, just 
as pointed out by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, and its life is fixed by the 
duration of the war. If the war is over, 
O. P. A. ceases. We all hope it will be 
over soon. Then the only investigative 
agency we will have is the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is operating under 
mandates of Congress. To take $65,000 
off their appropriation, it seems to me, 
is a little bit more than a pat on the 
wrist; it is a sort of a slap in the face. 
If they are not doing any good and they 
are not a useful agency, we do not want 
their investigations and we ought not 
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to appropriate anything for them. We 
ought not to appropriate even $35,000 
if these broad general investigations are 
no good. Why throw away $35,000? 
Why give them $35,000 and take the $65,- 
000 away from them? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
what they had this year, $35,000. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MATION. Is it not true that these 
facts are being assembled for the post- 
war period principally to safeguard the 
consumer in the field of agricultural im- 
plements, and the small businessman? 

Mr. WCODRUM of Virginia. I think 
so. It is not a large operation, and it 
is an operation they are eminently quali- 
fied to do. They-are doing a good job 
on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very much the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The question was taken: and on « di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 62, noes 74. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Public works advance planning: Toward 
accomplishing the provisions of title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, $5,000,000, to be immediately available 
and to remain available until expended, of 
which not to exceed 4 percent shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses necessary 
therefor, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until June 30, 1946, includ- 
ing salary for not to exceed one position at 
$10,000 per annum; personal services and 
rent in the District of Columbia; printing 
and binding; purchase and exchange of law- 
books and books of reference; purchase (nct 
exceeding 5) and repair, maintenance, and 
operation of passenger automobiles; and 
travel expenses (not to exceed $10,000): Pro- 
vided, That the Federal Works Administrator 
may delegate to the principal administrative 
officer of this activity the authority to make 
appointments of personnel hereunder. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph on the ground it 
contains legislation in an appropriation 
bill. I invite the attention of the Chair- 
man particularly to the language in lines 
14 and 15, page 18, which says: 
to be immediately available and to remain 
available until expended. 


I yield 


Mr. 


And also to the language beginning in 
line 24 saying: 

Provided, That the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator may delegate to the principal admin- 
istrative officer of this activity the authority 
to make appointments of personnel here- 
under, 


I direct the point of order to the entire 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia: On page 18, line 12, insert: 

“Public works advance planning: Toward 
accomplishing the provisions of title V of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944, $5,000,000, of which not to exceed 4 
percent shall be available for administrative 
expenses necessary therefor, to be immedi- 
ately available and to remain available until 
June 30, 1946, including salary for not to 
exceed one position at $10,000 per annum; 
personal services and rent in the District of 
Columbia; printing and binding; purchase 
and exchange of lawbooks and books of ref- 
erence; purchase (not exceeding 5) and re- 
pair, maintenance, and operation of passen- 
ger automobiles; and travel expenses (not 
to exceed $10,000) .” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against certain language in the amend- 
ment just offered reading, ‘“‘to be imme- 
Giately available,” and call the attention 
of the Chair to the fact that the bill is an 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946. I direct this point of 
order merely against the language, “to 
be immediately available.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered con- 
forms to the point of order which the 
gentleman made to the paragraph origi- 
nally. The language in line 17, “to be 
immediately available,” had not been 
complained of by the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] makes a 
point of order against the language indi- 
cated by the gentleman from Virginia, 
“to be immediately available.” Does the 
gentleman from Virginia desire to be 
heard further? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to ask the gentleman from South 
Dakota, Is the language to which he 
makes a point of order found in the 
printed bill after ‘‘$5,000,000’’, in line 14? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the language against which I 
make a point of order is found in line 17 
of the printed bill. They are the words 
“to be made available” in lines 17 and 18. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the point of order made by the 
gentleman from South Dakota is well 
taken. This is a bill making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending—not beginning, but end- 
ing—June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses. I cannot see where it violates any 
rule of the House to make this immedi- 
ately available. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, that 
means the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Mr. 


I do not, 
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1946, which means beginning July 1, 
next. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, it says, 
“ending June 30, 1946.” Now, if this 
money is to be expended between now 
and that time, I cannot see where those 
words “to be immediately available” vio- 
late any rule of the House. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. How could you end a year 
without beginning the year? Therefore 
it begins on July 1 and ends on the last 
day of June. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is right; but that still does 
not make this language subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I was just 
going to make the observation that I 
thought the precedents on this type of 
language were sufficiently clear that it 
was not necessary to look them up at this 
time. But the language “to be made 
available or to remain available until ex- 
pended” has recurrently been held to be 
legislation on an appropriation bill, 
where an appropriation bill was under 
a title making it specific for a given fiscal 
year. My purpose in making the point 
of order is because it seems to me, with 
the manpower situation as it is, this par- 
ticular activity could just as well start 
after June 30 as to start before that time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WHITTINGTON). 
The Chair is ready to rule. In volume 7, 
Cannon’s Precedents, section 1120, the 
Chair finds the following language: 


Under the modern practice the provision 
that an appropriation shall be immediately 
available is not subject to a point of order. 


The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
WoopruM] is recognized on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOCDRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, of course, the amendment in 
substance is the language carried in the 
original bill, with the exception of that 
stricken out, “to be immediately avail- 
able and remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

As I stated in presenting the bill to the 
House yesterday, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations felt there was some question 
about this program for Federal partici- 
pation in making money available as 
loans to States for advance planning, but 
inasmuch as the authorization was car- 
ried in the War Mobilization Act and it 
was substantive law, we felt we should 
bring the item to the House for consid- 
eration. Therefore, we made what is 
tantamount to a token appropriation. I 
believe this amount should be carried in 
the bill, and we should be guided in the 
future by what experience shows us. If 
there are applications for these funds 
and they are needed, it will be very easy 
to add to the appropriation. I do not 
think we should strike out entirely all 
appropriations for this item. On the 
other hand, I do not think we should 
enlarge the appropriation at this time. 

Therefore, I hope the action of the 
committee in making an initial appro- 
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priation of $5,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year will be sustained by the House, 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman wil] 
state it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I think the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] may be 
confused by reason of the point of order 
that was made and sustained by the 
Chair, and the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wooprum], which is now before the 
House. It is my understanding that un- 
der the rules, if the gentleman from West 
Virginia desires to increase the amount 
over $5,000,000, he is now at liberty to 
offer his amendment for the amount he 
desires to insert in preference to the 
$5,000,000. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. Answering the par- 
liamentary inquiry of the gentleman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia |[Mr. Wooprum] is now 
pending. An amendment to change the 
amount would be in order. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Maryland rise? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have an amendment to strike out 
the entire paragraph under discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had 
sent that amendment to the desk before 
the paragraph was stricken on a point 
of order. The situation is different at 
this time. If the gentleman desires to 
oppose the amendment which the com- 
mittee has offered, he will be recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, we all thoroughly enjoyed the 
masterful explanation of this bill ky 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yesterday. I was greatly impressed 
by his statement that the request for 
this particular item originally was for 
$75,000,000, but that the committee al- 
lowed $5,000,000. Had the request been 
for six or seven million and the commit- 
tee had authorized five million, one would 
not be suspicious, but when a request 
comes in for seventy-five million and the 
committee in its wisdom recommends 
but five, then, in my opinion, we should 
look into it. 

Every State in the Union is planning 
for post-war work. How this post-war 
work is handled is going to be one of 
the most important things facing this 
Congress and facing this Nation. I be- 
lieve we should encourage the States and 
cities to stand on their own legs, not 
come to Washington and depend on 
Washington’s financing all their proj- 
ects. I come from a little State that is 
known as the Free State, a State which 
still believes in home rule and State’s 
rights, and not too much centralized 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not have to pass 
this appropriation to insure that the 
Federal Government is going to help 
after the war ends. We already have a 
road program, a rivers and harbors pro- 
gram, and in this bill a marvelous pro- 
gram for the education of the boys in 
the armed service, to put them in busi- 
ness, to help them buy homes and to 
help them in every way we can. So I 
say we should stop and think before we 
make this initial appropriation to go 
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into the field of advance planning for 
the Nation after this war has ended 
just to be sure that we do not have any 
more W. P. A., just to be sure that we 
do not r peat the mistakes we made dur- 
ing the depression following World War 
No. 1. 

So I hope my amendment to strike 
out this whole clause will be adopted 
and that we will let the States and cities 
proceed with their own planning. Let 
them stand alone, let them get out of 
the habit of calling on Washington to 
help them on any and all occasions. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman’s amendment proposes to 
strike out the entire paragraph. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. That is right, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
point of order which was sustained by 
the Chair struck out the paragraph. In 
other words the gentleman is urging us 
to vote down the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I want to 
strike out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
will do the same thing. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I thank the 
gentleman. That is what I wish to urge 
then. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BatLey to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum of Vir- 
insert in lieu thereof “$25,000,000”; strike 
out “4 per centum” and insert “2 per cen- 
tum.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, in of- 
fering this amendment I hold no brief 
for the Federal Works Agency which the 
committee hearings and the Budget rec- 
ommendations show asked for a total of 
$77,800,000. I do believe, however, that 
the paltry sum of $5,000,000 approved by 
the Committee on Appropriations comes 
dangerously near to sabotaging the en- 
tire post-war unemployment program. 
This program has legislative approval 
under title 5 of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 

I want to compliment the distinguished 
and able gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM] on his very fine statement, also 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lyncu], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran ] 
who spoke in support of this program. 

It is not a Federal gift as some would 
have you believe, it is not even a Federal 
grant; it is a loan, and the Federal Treas- 
ury will be reimbursed for all advances 
to cover engineering costs out of State, 
county, and municipal funds on all 
projects that are completed. 

I have scanned the program as sub- 
mitted by the Federal Works Agency and 
I find the backlog of the proposed post- 
war projects for 1,480 governmental 
units is on the dollar-and-cents basis in 
excess of $11,000,000,000. Of this $11,- 
000,000,000 program, plans and specifi- 
cations have been completed on less than 
$1,000,000,000, leaving approximately 
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$10,000,000,000 on which plans and sur- 
veys must still be prepared. 

On the basis of 5 percent for engineer- 
ing costs, the estimate of the Federal 
Works Agency as submitted for the over- 
all project was not so far out of line. 
The five million approved by the com- 
mittee for this item will provide engi- 
neering fees or costs on only $100,009,- 
000 of construction, which happens to be 
the approximate amount of the backlog 
ef projects in my home State of West 
Virginia. 

I fear those who are proceeding on the 
assumption that there will be no post- 
war unemployment are living in a fool’s 
paradise. Private industry will not be 
able to absorb all of the employables. 
There is sure to be a period of months or 
even years when industrial concerns now 
engaged in war work will be retooling 
and reconverting to peacetime produc- 
tion. It is essential that a post-war pro- 
gram of public buildings, highways, and 
other improvements be ready to go into 
action should this unemployment situa- 
tion develop. 

I am sure no Member of this Congress 
desires to return to the P. W. A. and the 
W. P. A. and like agencies, and I am 
equally sure that this Congress is not in- 
terested in any cost-plus contracts. The 
only way to avoid all of this is to have 
plans and specifications ready for im- 
mediate advertisement so that they can 
be let to private contractors. 

Again, I submit that the sum of $5,- 
000,000 is wholly inadequate. If the 
$75,000 000 is unreasonably high, then 
the $5,000,000 set by the committee is un- 
reasonably low and I trust, therefore, it 
will be the pleasure of this committee 
to accept my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from West Virginia to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman preced- 
ing the gentleman from Texas made the 
remark that this is a loan and that the 
money would be paid back provided the 
projects are completed. Is that a true 
statement? It will not be paid back un- 
less the project is completed. 

Mr. MAHON. If the gentleman will 
turn to page 977 of the hearings he will 
find a copy of the law on the subject 
which does authorize an appropriation 
of Federal money to be lent or to be ad- 
vanced to the States for the purposes of 
planning. 

The Committee on Appropriations, 
which brings in this bill, is certainly not 
opposed to post-war plans. All of us 
know a great deal of work is being done 
along that line. We are all familiar with 
the Flood Control Act. Many millions 
of dollars are planned to be spent on work 
along that line, including soil conserva- 
tion, which is essential, regardless of the 
unemployment or employment situation 
when this war is over. We are all fa- 
miliar with the public-roads program 
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which is being planned and which is es- 
sential. We are also familiar with the 
fact that we must be on the alert and 
not overlook having adequate plans for 
employment when this war is over. 

The organic law does not state how 
much money may be appropriated for 
the purpose of post-war planning. The 
Budget picked out of the blue the figure 
of $75,600,000. They would like to have 
that amount appropriated by this com- 
mittee. But it was not shown that re- 
quests had been made for loans or ad- 
vances by the States for this money, and 
there was no adequate reason shown at 
this time why the $75,000,000 should be 
appropriated. They did bring down for 
us justifications containing many pages 
of jobs, one at $10,000, some at $3,000, 
some at $6,500; numerous jobs to be 
filled in carrying out this program. 

Mind you, this appropriation is merely 
for the purpose of trying to stimulate the 
States to make plans for post-war proj- 
ects. As has been pointed out sy well 
by the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Weoprum], most of the legislatures of 
the country are now in session, 42 of 
them, I believe. The States are pretty 
well fixed financially, and there is a 
keen interest in the States as regards 
planning. Let us give the States whose 
legislatures are now in session a chance 
to rise and meet their own needs, and 
then a little later in the session—as we 
expect to be here for some time—if it 
develops that we need more than 
$5,000,000, why we can appropriate it, 
but let us give the States the right of 
way to plan their own projects. 

It seems clear to me that this initial 
appropriation of $5,000,000 should give 
us a Start, and let us ascertain whether 
or not it might be necessary to appro- 
priate $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 or any 
other sum in the future for this kind of 
program. I submit no one can read the 
hearings and find wh: $75,000,000 should 
be appropriated at this time. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I just 
wanted to ask the gentleman whether, so 
far as this list of jobs is concerned, the 
committee has not taken care of that 
problem in the text of the bill, regard- 
less of whether amendment offered by 
the gentleman from West Virginia is 
adopted or not. The language that the 
committee has brought before us and 
the language of the Woodrum amend- 
ment would prevent any such number 
of jobs as the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr.MAHON. I think the gentleman’s 
point is well taken. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
it seems to me that on as important a 
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matter as this is we at least ought to 
_ have fairly extended debate. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, as I look over the House, I 
think everyone who is on his feet is op- 
posed to the amendment, and I am won- 
dering what the necessity for prolonged 
debate is. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 40 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I have no objection to making it 30 min- 
utes if it is going to cover the Members 
now standing and give them each 3 
minutes. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
what I was thinking of, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICH. If that is the case, I will 
not yield any further, Mr. Chairman. If 
they are going to cut me down to 3 min- 
utes, I must object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Virginia wish to submit a further 
request? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I realize 
that I take up time on the floor. I am 
sent here for that purpose, and I expect 
to do it. But when they try to cut me 
cown to 3 minutes it just does not seem 
fair. All of us are sent here with the 
duty of trying to save this Nation; save 
it from the New Deal policies. I do not 
think it is a question of appropriations 
any more; it is a question of our being 
the saviors of the Nation. If this Con- 
gress is not going to do it, nobody will do 
it, because we are in terrible straits. The 
Nation is in financial peril, all on account 
of the New Deal administration. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman is 
not speaking to the question. He is mak- 
ing a political speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. ' 

Mr. RICH. When the gentleman from 
Virginia says $5,000,000 is a paltry sum, 
then I wonder where we are heading for. 
Five million dollars to me is a terribly 
large amount of money. To New Deal- 
ers it is a paltry sum. 

For 12 years you have been carrying 
on with the idea that to spend, spend, 
spend is the wise and sane thing for the 
American people to do, and especially 
this Government, until you have this 
Nation in the most critical condition it 
has ever been in in all its history. Not- 
withstanding the fact that you have got 
us into this war, you are still continu- 
ing to try to wreck us by spending. The 
very things the boys are fighting for in 
Europe are going to be lost here unless 
this Congress saves them. The President 
will not; he has proven that beyond all 
doubt. He will wreck the Nation in ex- 
travagance. 

I say to you from the best judgment I 
possess that unless you stop this squan- 
dering of public funds you are not going 
to be able to do anything less than Keep 
the printing presses going until you re- 
pudiate all the things we have ever un- 
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dertaken. All the things that have been 
built up in this Nation of ours by men 
who have always considered that work, 
earn, and save should be the policy.we 
should pursue are going to be lost, and 
there will be no opportunity in this land 
for anyone. That is a serious situation. 
It certainly behooves everyone in the 
Nation and especially every Member of 
Congress to try to preserve, if they pos- 
Ssibly can, the last vestige of American 
liberty. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Iam attempting to get 
an answer to my question, which I think 
was pertinent. Now, I believe in prepar- 
ing and having plans and am not opposed 
to the committee request of $5,000,000, 
however—— 

Mr. RICH. 
tinent, too. 

Mr. EREHM. The gentleman from 
West Virginia made the remark that 
the money would not be considered a 
loan to the State, and would not be re- 
paid to the Federal Government unless 
the projects were completed. Those are 
his exact words. In other words, the 
dreamers and visionaries could spend 
this money to draw plans for building a 
Tower of Babel or a bridge across the 
Atlantic Ocean, or engage in any other 
scheme of planning just to use the 
money and make plans, knowing the 
money would never be repaid, because 
the plans would not be accepted as prac- 
tical by the State. 

Mr. RICH. I will have to leave that 
up to them to answer, but I think they 
are up to all kinds of ccckeyed schemes 
in planning for the future and the spend- 
ing of money. They did it for 10 years 
in the past. We have been trying to 
secure money from the people of this 
Nation by taxing, taxing, taxing until 
their backs are about broken now. Now 
they are after the States to start the 
operation. They are trying to get this 
idea over to the States that they will let 
them do it now. I always wanted the 
States to do the spending. That is the 
right thing to do, and it always was the 
right thing to do. I have always been in 
favor of States’ rights. We should have 
done that a long time ago. But instead 
of that the Chief Executive of the United 
States anc a great many of the New 
Deale:s have thought they knew every- 
thing and they knew where to get the 
money, and they have been getting it as 
long as the people in this country had 
resources, but they have about cleaned 
up everybody, and they think that within 
the next year they will have them all 
cleaned up. Then they want to go back 
to the States. It seems to me that is the 
object of this legislation. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a healthy question? 

Mr. RICH. I yield for a healthy ques- 
tion. I would like to get a half a dozen 
of them at least. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I just 
want to remind my friend from Penn- 
sylvania and my friend the gentleman 
from. Ohio that unfortunately we get 
partisan every once in a while. 
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Mr. RICH. This is not being partisan, 
You wouid not accuse me of being parti- 
san, 

Mr. WOCDRUM of Virginia. No; but 
every once in a while someone will get 
up and say, “This is just another New 
Deal stunt.” This was written into the 
organic law by the Congress with prac- 
tically no opposition from anybody. If 
it is a cockeyed stunt, it is what was 
done in the Congress. 

Mr. RICH. When was that written 
in? The New Deal had the majority, 
so they are responsible. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. In the 
war mobilization and reconversion bill 
those words were written. 

Mr. RICH. You mean you fellows 
voted for that. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
know where my friend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was at that time. 
Where was he? 

Mr. RICH. I was not voting for that. 
I was not in Congress. 

Tne CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mz. Chairman, in the first place may 
I point out that if, once this war has 
finally been won, we should .have the 
good judgment to maintain our national 
wealth production at the same level we 
have achieved for the war we could cut 
taxes in half and still raise $22 000,000,- 
000 per year of tax revenue. Tae finan- 
cial problem of the Nation depends pri- 
marily and basically upon whether or 
not we maintain a high enough wealth 
production, a high enough level of busi- 
ness activity, so that with reasonable tax 
rates we can raise revenues necessary 
to not only finance the needs of the 
Government but to retire an admittedly 
Staggering cebt. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember when we 
considered the contract termination bill 
I was on one of the committees which 
discussed that bill. I remember we were 
told by witness after witness and it was 
stated on the floor cf the Heuse that al- 
theugh there were billions of dollars in- 
volved and although by the passage of 
that bill, an admittedly very liberal meas- 
ure toward war ccntractors, billions of 
dollars, literally billions of dollars, not 
millions, but billions of dollars, might be 
lost, it would be a small price to pay to 
get prompt reconversion back to peace- 
time production. I remember also when 
the bill was passed to end renegotiation 
of war contracts—and I regret to remind 
the House that renegotiation of war con- 
tracts will come to an end on June 30 of 
this year in the absence of other acticn 
by this Congress—similar erguments 
were made. The one item in the recon- 
version bill which had to do directly with 
employment of the people is the item 
that is here before us, an item which 
aims not at public-roads construction 
with Federal subsidies, not at rivers and 
harbors projects financed in whole by 
the Federal Government, but an item to 
encourage the actual blueprinting and 
careful preparation o: worth-while plans 
for public projects by whom? Not by the 
Federal Government but by the States 
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and localities. Why? In order that we 
may not have a W. P. A. In order that 
we might encourage such a good pregram 
of public-works planning by the States 
and the cities, counties, and municipali- 
ties of this Nation as to hope that when, 
as, and if it became important to con- 
duct public works those communities 
would be ready promptly with worth- 
while projects. 

This is a guaranty against a W. P. A. 
Indeed, I think it would be sound policy 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to pass legislation in the form of a policy 
ceclaration, at least to the effect that 
Federal public works, like roads, to take 
a difficult example, where not actually 
necessary to the economy of the coun- 
try, should be delayed until such time 
as needed for employment purposes. 
But this is different. The time to en- 
courage the making of these plans, if you 
are going to Co it at all, is at the earliest 
possible time. I am susceptible to the 
argument advanced by the committee, 
that there has not been presented to the 
Public Works Administration any great 
number of requests for these loans. I 
think, under those circumstances, the 
committee was probably justified in cut- 
ting cown the amount the Budget asked 
for. I think they are severe. I think 
perhaps the compromise proposed by the 
gentleman from West Virginia might be 
the most reasonable. But certainly I 
think it would be a terrible blunder on 
the part of the House to cut cut this item 
completely. I think it would be bad 
policy and a bad precedent for us to 
establish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this paragraph and all 
amendments close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 
The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsren] 

nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposals already advanced in this dis- 
cussion are indicative that there is no 
unanimity of opinion on what should be 
done and how much should be allocated. 
The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Roe] would strike out all of the money. 
The gentleman from West Virginia 
{Mr. Battery] thinks it should be $25,- 
000,000. The Public Works officials who 
advanced this matter to the committee 
think it should be about $75,000,000. 
The subcommittee believes it ought to 
be $5,000,000. 

Manifestly, we, as members of the 
subcommittee, do not arrogate to our- 
selves omniscience in the matter; but on 
the basis of all the testimony that you 
have and all the testimony that you ab- 
sorb from men who are before you, you 
try to do a reasonable job. I think we 
try to follow the old Confucian line of 
“sweet reasonableness in the face of all 
circumstances.” That is the reason we 
placed it at $5,000,000. 

Here are some of the supporting rea- 
sons for it: First, let me say to the gen- 
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tleman from California [Mr. Vooruis], 
who is so distressed about what may 
happen in the post-war period, that they 
told us in the committee that $2,400,- 
000,000 worth of road projects are well 
beyond the design stage. That is a lot 
of money for highways. Thereby you 
start cushioning the shock of readjust- 
ment. 

Second, the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings and Grounds was before us. 
They are going to lay the whole program 
of Federal buildings before the Buildings 
and Grounds Committee at an early date, 
calling for the construction of Federal 
buildings in every congressional district 
in the country. That will, in addition, 
cushion the shock. Now, the Federal 
Works authorities are frank to say to us 
in support of the $75,000,000 that these 
works programs are in the “idea” stage. 
That is the language that was used in 
the justification. Now, shall we under- 
take to give them $75,000,000 to unduly 
encourage communities around the coun- 
try that have some of these projects in 
the “idea” stage and, against their bet- 
ter judgment, get them, on the basis of 
advance planning money, to undertake 
programs that they do not want? Ifthe 
money is advanced and the project is 
not built, the money is lost. It will be 
sunk in engineering work and blueprint 
paper, and all that sort of thing, but it 
will be irretrievably lost to the Federal 
Treasury. Why not pursue a reasonable 
course, as indicated by the committee? 
We have no intention of striking it all 
out, but why not develop an experience 
factor, and after a while, Congress being 
in session continuously, they can come 
back and lay before us some experience 
tables and say, “Here is what we have 
ascertained in the field. Here is the way 
the first $5,000,000 was used. On that 
basis, we feel justified in asking for addi- 
tional money.” 

That looks like a reasonable way to 
proceed. I hope, therefore, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia for $25,000,000 will be de- 
feated, and that the committee’s posi- 
tion to provide $5,000,000 as a start, an 
experimental test fund, will prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CcocnRAN] is recognized for 334 minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of this amendment. I am in 
favor of it because I do not like grants, 
and I have voted against just as many 
outright grants to the States and mu- 
nicipalities as any Member of this 
House, I do not care who he may be. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. COCHRAN. 
cannot yield. 

Mr. Chairman, I have read the hear- 
ings on this. I know what scared the 
committee, and I think I know what jus- 
tified the commitee in their action and 
kept them from making a more favorable 
recommendation; that was the break- 
down submitted to the committee by 
the Federal Works Administration in 
connection with the administration of 
this money; that is what scared the 
committee. As I recall it, they wanted 
over a hundred-odd employees in the 
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District of Columbia and four hundred- 
some-odd throughout the country. 
That, in my opinion, hurt the Federal 
Works Administration more than any- 
thin’ else. The gentleman from Illinois 
asked us to set up an experimental fund 
of $5,000,000. This money will not be 
available until July. By that time there 
will be requests far in excess of $5,000,- 
000. I know what the request of my own 
city, St. Louis, was, because it was pre- 
sented by the mayor and his engineers. 
Our trouble is that while we have been 
authorized a bond issue, as I understand 
it, we cannot sell the bonds until the 
plans and specifications are ready. We 
do not want this money to be given to 
the city of St. Louis. We want to bor- 
row the money. We are going to com- 
plete the public works, because the bond 
issue has been approved by the people. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I mentioned the 
gentleman; I will yield to him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the gentle- 
man makes the best argument in sup- 
port of the committee’s position after 
all, because the city of St. Louis floated 
an issue of $63,000,000 in bonds. Bond 
houses will not buy the bonds on the basis 
of plans. The gentleman’s city probably 
has the best credit of any large munic- 
ipality in the United States. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for the compliment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How amazing then 
that a city so amply able to finance its 
plans should be stymied simply because 
it needs a little more money to make 
plans. 

Mr. COCHRAN. 
reason I stated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment lends us the money to prepare 
plans and specifications we will pay it 
back; the city agrees to pay it back. No- 
body wants this as a grant. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And the gentleman’s 
city has no difficulty whatever in getting 
all the funds it needs. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; it does. Weare 
governed by a charter, and also whether 
we have the necessary cash available. 

I believe the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from West Virginia is ex- 
tremely reasonable. Cut down on the 
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administrative expenditures if you de- 


sire; you can do that as much as you 
please; but give us an opportunity to 
borrow money, not receive it as a grant, 
so we can go ahead and get ready if the 
time comes when we may need it in the 
event of unemployment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH}. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BaILEy] or any one else on either 
the right or left side of the aisle, tell 
the Nation where the money is to come 
from to finance all the proposed plans 
for post-war employment, except by 
financing a goodly portion of it with the 
Government printing press? If you can- 
not answer this question, then you admit 
that the political exigencies of the situ- 
ation demand that we blindly proceed 
with planned spending until the Nation 
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is plunged into wild and uncontrollable 
infiation, ultimately wrecking the whole 
structure upon which all sound employ- 
ment rests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
VURSELL|. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, most 
Members of the House are rather worried 
about our national housekeeping, and 
the terminal we may finally arrive at, 
maybe in a year or 2 years from now, 
maybe not that long, and finding our 
country financially insolvent. 

Sometimes we are charged with being 
perhaps political. Most of us when we 
vote for economy vote to try to save this 
Government of free enterprise and op- 
portunity for the boys who are making 
such a great sacrifice. So far as con- 
cerns the amendment asking for $25,- 
000,000 and encouraging the people to 
plan, I fear there are those in this House 
who have not sufficient confidence in the 
progressive spirit of the American peo- 
ple to trust them. There is no question 
but we in Illinois have more plans than 
we can consummate; therefore, we do 
not have to borrow any money in order 
to encourage us to plan for our people, 
our returned soldiers, and the improve- 
ment of our State. 

I do not think we should try to en- 
courage people along this line at the 
expense of the National Government. 
We have had too much of that during 
the last few years. I have even seen a 
campaign waged by a Senator who 
said, “I can get more money from 
Washington than my opponent because 
I go along with the administration.” We 
have had too much paternalism and the 
people have been encouraged too much 
to bring all of their problems to Wash- 
ington. It is going to ultimately wreck 
this country unless that is stopped. 

The committee may have the right 
answer. They may be putting out a fire 
in the woods to burn leaves in order to 
keep a greater fire in the form of an 
extension of the W. P. A. from envelop- 
ing the entire country after this war is 
over. I would not oppose vigorously the 
$5,000,000 if we could stop at that, but 
I certainly oppose unqualifiedly the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia for $25,000,000. I 
have faith in the courage and in the 
progressive spirit of the people of the 
States and the various communities to 
plan. They are planning State-wide 
projects all over the Nation and they do 
not need the encouragement of several 
millions of dollars to get them to over- 
plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California |Mr. HrnsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like, on such matters as this, to take a 
position in opposition to the distin- 
guished members of the Committee on 
Appropriations on my side of the aisle. 
Perhaps the reason I do so is because I 
have an engineering viewpoint rather 
than a strictly legal viewpoint or some 
other viewpoint that might prevail in the 
minds of others. I know that my own 
State government, as such, has no need 
for these funds and probably would not 


consider making any application. That, 
however, is not generally true in the case 
of county and city governments, because 
during these trying times most of them 
have endeavored to reduce their tax 
rates to the point where they ar2 barely 
getting along, what with increased 
salaries. That has come about also be- 
cause after all the Federal tax rates have 
necessarily increased, and our local gov- 
ernments have tried to cooperate by low- 
ering taxes and cutting expenditures to 
a minimum. 

Some cities and some counties are in 
much better condition than others. Some 
are in very poor condition. I have to 
look upon this sort of a thing as being 
very much in line with conservatism in 
thinking, a conservatism that arises 
from the fact that cities, counties, and 
States, when they engage in public-works 
projects, do it through private contrac- 
tors as a rule, although sometimes they 
engage in construction themselves. I 
also look upon this from the standpoint 
that it takes from 12 to 18 months to 
draft engineering plans. They cannot be 
begun, of course, until after next July 1, 
because the funds will not be available 
until then, and it means it will be July 1, 
1946, or July 1, 1947, or later before these 
plans can possibly be ready. No one 
knows how long this war is going to last. 
No one knows when we may need a sud- 
den large amount of employment neces- 
sary to ake up a sudden slack. 

I think that this is very cheap insur- 
ance for the future, and I say so with all 
due respect to my colleagues on the Re- 
publican side of the committee. I note 
that the funds are limited to 4 percent 
for administration. The balance of the 
funds will not be used unless the States 
and municipalities call for them and 
then, as has been explained, if the proj- 
ects are entered into, the funds are re- 
paid to the Federal Government. I think 
it is very good insurance. It comes at 
the right time, because we do not know 
what the future may bring in either the 
length or the shortness of the war. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman called 
attention to the fact that the cities and 
counties have tried to cut down their tax 
rates, 

Mr. HINSHAW. They really have. 

Mr. MASON. What good does it do 
when the Federal Government has been 
increasing its tax rates by leaps and 
bounds and have more than taken up 
what the cities and counties and States 
have tried to do in the way of saving 
taxes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Of course, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s viewpoint but we do 
have a war on that is very expensive, and 
necessarily the Federal Government is 
spending a large amount of money ‘for 
that purpose. Iam in hearty accord with 
the principle of reduction in unimpor- 
tant expenses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SABATH]. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I really 
do not know whether it would be wise 
for us to vote in favor of the amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from West Vir. 
ginia, but whether that amendment car- 
ries or not, I hope that the amendment 
of the gentleman from Virginia calling 
for $5,000,000 will carry. That amount 
is actually necessary and should be voted. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Tilinois [Mr. VURSELL] says that nothing 
is needed in Illinois. Surely not, because 
in Illinois, due to the sales tax that we 
adopted during the trying Hoover days 
to keep the people from starvation, we 
have been collecting a great deal of 
money which, however, has not been 
spent for the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, and now, though the 
need does not exist, is still being col- 
lected and the public is being mulcted 
on 3 percent of the necessaries of life, 
while millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended for political purposes by the 

resent Republican Governor in his re- 
cent reelection campaign; there still re- 
mains $138,000,000 of these moneys in 
the State treasury, which I repeat has 
and is now being taken daily out of the 
pockets of the consumers. 

And now a word about my colleague, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
Ricu]. I want to call attention to the 
hue and cry that we hear day in and 
day out from the gentleman. 

Of course, he was not here when we 
passed the reconversion bill in 1944. I 
presume he was home counting his prof- 
its and making more millions. I do not 
know whether you know it or not, but he 
is one of the richest manufacturers and 
businessmen in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have nothing against him. 
More power to him, as long as he makes 
the money honestly. But I know the at- 
titude of all these big manufacturers 
and all these rich people when it it comes 
to appropriating a few thousand dollars 
or a few million dollars for the general 
good of the country. They feel that they 
will have to pay a little larger income 
tax or that there will not be an immedi- 
ate reduction in the income tax, and they 
object and find fault. They oppose, fight, 
and vote against such needed funds. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has re- 
stated at least half a dozen times the fear 
that there will be repudiation of our 
values because of the increased debt of 
the country. I say to him and to the 
country that there will be no repudia- 
tion while this administration is in power. 
The gentleman is judging this adminis- 
tration and the New Deal by the old Re- 
publican Hoover administration, when 
there was indirect repudiation to the ex- 
tent in many instances up to 85 percent 
of the value of the assets, bonds and se- 
curities held by the public, as you may 
not recall that in 1932, or before this de- 
spised New Deal came into power, every- 
thing we possessed was worth only about 
15 cents on the dollar, and nearly every 
bank, insurance company, and business- 
man and manufacturer was broke and, 
if not broke, was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. That, I repeat, cannot and will 
not happen under this administration, 
We will continue to provide employment, 
and there will be prosperity for all. 

When we legislate, we do not legislate 
in the interest of the Democrats; we leg- 
islate in the interest of the country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
pe given 5 additional minutes. We are 
giving everything else away; we might 
just as well give a little time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time for de- 
bate on the amendment has been fixed. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr.* Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a report from 
an outstanding institution giving the 
number of billion-dollar corporations, 
the number of billions they have made 
in the last few years, and a list of those 
poor unfortunates who are earning above 
$75,000 a year—more than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They are not 
my figures—they are figures that have 
been given to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to get permission in the House to 
place that in the Recorp. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with my request and the unan- 
imous consent which I have obtained, 
instead of including all of the figures, I 
shall give a few totals and excerpts of 
the figures given in a report issued by 
the Minneapolis Investors Association— 
a Republican investors’ group—of Min- 
neapolis, Minn. On page 5 of their re- 
port there is a. list of 40 billion-dollar 
corporations in the United States hav- 
ing assets of $88,000,000,000. On page 
4, a table is shown giving the increase 
of national income from 1932 approxi- 
mating $40,000,000,000, which rose in the 
year 1942 to $147,927,000,000. Compare 
this amount with the national income 
in 1920 under a Democratic administra- 
tion when it was $75,000,000,000, and 
the following year—1921—when, under a 
Republican administration, it was $690,- 
000,000,000—a drop of $15,000,000,000, 
and to prove to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania how the insurance com- 
panies have progressed, this report 
shows that in 1933, due to the great 
“Hoover prosperity” when suicides were 
occurring daily, the assets of the insur- 
ance companies in this country 
amounted to $20,000,000,000. Within 10 
years—namely 1943—they have in- 
creased to $47,000,000,000. 

A comparison of the benefits paid out 
to policyholders amounted to over $3,- 
000,000,000 in 1933 with a lesser number 
of policyholders, and in 1943 with more 
policyholders the benefits paid out 
amounted to  $2,365,000—$700,000,000 
less than in 1933. 

Mr. Chairman, these figures clearly 
show the prosperity of the Nation under 
the New Deal administration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The few figures which 
I have quoted should relieve the anxiety 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania as 
to the future and should reassure him 
that there will be no repudiation of our 
debts because, with the tremendous in- 
come, we will be able to repay our debts 
within a short number of years and re- 
deem all our outstanding bonds or ob- 
ligations. 

Mr. Chairman, if a compilation was 
made of all of the commercial and sav- 
ings deposits in our banks I am sure it 
would reach the tremendous sum of 
$100,000,000,000, and that is not taking 
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into consideration the billions of dollars 
which are locked up in safe-deposit 
vaults, nor is it necessary for me to point 
out that we own nearly 75 percent of all 
the gold in the world. 

From time to time I receive, and pre- 
sume most of you Members likewise re- 
ceive, communications from so-called in- 
stitutes, which are nothing more than 
industrial combinations, or from their 
officers, agents, or lawyers, who, like the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, complain, 
and with crocodile tears express fear as 
to the future under the New Deal, but 
on examination you will find that they 
are the officers or representatives of 
these $40,000,000,000 corporations which 
I have mentioned who are drawing sal- 
aries and bonuses ranging from $75,000 
up to $450,000 a year—a sum six times 
greater than the salary received by the 
President of our country. These sal- 
aries do not include the tremendous divi- 
dends and interests which these repre- 
sentatives derive from the stocks owned 
in their respective corporations. 

Mr. Chairman, in the near future I 
shall insert a list of those persons receiv- 
ing salaries in excess of $75,000. The 
names of 676 of these poor, underpaid, 
and overworked officials of these corpo- 
rations make up this list who find fault 
with this administration. I shall also 
include an insertion covering a list of 
corporations who have increased their 
assets over $40,000,000,000 in the last 
few years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetis 
{Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I realize fully the force of the argu- 
ment of those who see in this proposal 
an opportunity to get away from a repe- 
tition of W. P. A. If I thought this pro- 
posal would have that result I would 
gladly vote for either of the proposed 
sums and for many times either sum 
proposed. In my judgment, however, 
this proposal will nof have that happy 
result, but will, on the contrary, open up 
just one more avenue for the demand for 
Federal hand-outs of the people’s money. 

Iam going to vote against both amend- 
ments, and I take that position because 
of the fact that in my judgment no action 
is necessary at this time. 

The only real basis for this proposal, 
as I see it, is the fact that some State 
legislatures have not placed upon the 
statute books of their respective States 
the necessary authority to localities to 
issue bonds for the purpose of paying 
planning costs. They all have the au- 
thority in respect to construction. If 
they had it in respect to planning there 
would be no need for this proposal what- 
ever. Almost every State legislature is 
now in session. It is a simple matter to 
enact the necessary legislation. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, the record 
indicates that over $3,547,000 of post-war 
projects have been already planned. I 
hold in my hand a newspaper article 
dated February 2 indicating that the 
National City Bank of New York stated 
on the previous day that the end of the 
war threatens to let loose the greatest 
concentrated spending in history by 
States and municipalities. It adds that 
the States as a whole will have accumu- 
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lated surpluses of more than $2,000,000,- 
000 and have been planning on how to 
spend it. It states further that a survey 
by the Federal Works Agency shows some 
$13,000,000,000 of post-war public proj- 
ects planned or in the process of 
planning. 

The record also indicates that from 6 
to 12 months is all that is required to 
complete the shelf of post-war projects 
which those advocating this proposal 
have in mind, With the war still in 
process, with the depression following 
the war probably some years away, it 
seems to me that the Congress is fully 
justified in postponing this whoie matter 
for further consideration at some future 
time. Ishall vote accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CASE of South. Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, there are three simple propo- 
Sitions here. 

The first question you ought to ask in 
your own mind is whether or not this 
will interfere with the war effort. On 
that I merely want to submit one thing. 
This plan is supposed to put engineers at 
work drawing plans. Less than 2 weeks 
ago on a train I met an old friend who is 
now a representative of the Republic Air- 
plane Corporation. He said he was out 
to scour the country to find 37 engineers 
to put to work on the draftsman’s board 
designing airplane plans right now. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we do not 
have the engineers and they will not be 
available until the war is over. 

In the second place: Is this thing 
needed now? I am not opposed to the 
expenditure of money for the proper 
planning of public works. But on the 
question of whether it is needed now or 
not, remember this: Our W. P. A. era 
did not come until we had a boom for 
10 years after the World War. Why do 
the proponents of starting this plan now 
believe everything is going into a tail- 
spin when peace comes? Already we 
have over $1,000,000,000 authorized in 
various ways for public roads. We soon 
will have over $1,600,000,000 programmed 
in rivers and harbors work. We have 
nearly $2,000,000,000 authorized for flood 
control work and going into the plans 
stage now. Anyone who is at all familiar 
with the private housing industry knows 
they expect the biggest boom in private 
housing after this war that we have ever 
had. There is no great rush about this 
proposition before us. It should have 
the further study which the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LanHAM] mentioned. 

Then the third question you should 
ask yourself is: What is this proposition 
going to lead to? Do not deceive your- 
selves. You can talk about loaning this 
money but the community which is not 
able to finance the planning of its public 
works is not going to be able to finance 
the building of such public works. The 
gentleman from Virginia yesterday 
stated the case very well against the 
whole proposition at this time and 
against the amendment which he has had 
to offer in his capacity as chairman of the 
subcommittee. He said yesterday: 

I believe one of the most serious problems 
that confronts government in America today 
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is that local governments and State govern- 
ments are too prone to look to Washington 
for relief on everything. Here is an instance 
of it. 


That is what the gentleman said speak- 
ing about this proposition. He said fur- 
ther: 

Without any demand, practically, the Fed- 
eral Gcvernment picks up a nice little hunk 
o- pie and holds it up and invites the States 
to come in and help themselves, 


The statement presented to the com- 
mittee by the Federal Works Agency for 
this proposition has this sentence in it: 

In a word, the purpose of these funds is 
not to promote what might be called plan- 
ning at large but to promote advance pian- 
ning necessary to the actual construction of 
the specific work to promote— 


Note the words. In other words “to 
prime the pump” that siphons “money 
from the Federal Treasury.” 

And you cannot get away from it. Let 
us not deceive ourselves. In the long run 
you will be giving this money to the 
States and to the local communities. 
You can call it a loan if you will today, 
but they will come back and expect the 
money to construct the projects by grants 
or by loans and grants. 

The gentleman from Virginia yester- 
day put in the Recorp a statement which 
you all should read. It is a clipping from 
Sunday’s paper which had attracted the 
attention of many of us. It reports that 
the Associated Press has made a survey 
of 42 States and has found that the State 
governments already have earmarked 
over $1,725,000,000 for post-war projects. 

Mr. Chairman, this thing is not needed 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HENDRICKS]. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take just a moment to state 
the parliamentary situation. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case] made a point of order against 
the language included in the second par- 
agraph on page 18. The point of order 
was sustained. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Wooprum] then offered an 
amendment which reestablishes the 
amount of $5,000,000. The gentleman 
from West Virginia (Mr. BaILEy] offered 
an amendment to increase that to $25,- 
000,000. When my time expires we will 
vote, and the vote will first come upon 
the amount of $25,000,000, the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia; and, second, on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] to retain 
the amount of $5,000,000. 

I am going to vote against the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia, but I am going to vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. .I am not opposed to 
post-war planning. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Co_mer] 
will agree with me that the bill pre- 
sented to this House and passed, to es- 
tablish a post-war planning committee, 
was the bill which I introduced, with 
very few changes. But I do not want to 
go about it in the way the P. W. A. 
wishes. They came here and asked for 
$77,680,000. Of that amount they were 
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going to use $2,680,000 for administra- 
tive purposes. They were going to have 
a personnel of 562, if I remember cor- 
rectly. This $5,000,000 is enough to start 
with. The truth of the matter is, I am 
willing to give them $77,000,000 later if 
I see it is needed. But we suggested to 
them that they start their work with the 
$5,000,000, and lay down a pattern. 
Then if they later need more money 
they can come before the Deficiency 
Subcommittee, or they can come back 
before our committee. If we are urging 
$25,000,000, or $77,000,000, as an emer- 
gency measure, then we are assuming 
this war will be over, because in the 
hearings on page 998 we asked Mr. Field 
the question how long it would take to 
prepare these plans, and he said it would 
take from 6 months to a year. I do not 
believe we are going to need these plans 
before that time. With $5,000,000 in the 
next year they can lay a pattern for us, 
and we can see what they plan. We can 
give them the money necessary at that 
time, and I am going to vote for the 
$5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

All time has expired on the pending 
amendment and amendments thereto. 

The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia {Mr. BaILey] to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Wooprum]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. THom) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 94. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cases of South 
Dakota) there were—ayes 114, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Virgin Islands public works: To enable the 
Federal Works Administrator to carry out the 
functions vested in him by, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of, the act of De- 
cember 20, 1944 (Public Law 510), $150,000, to 
be immediately available. 


Mr. RICH. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ricu: On page 


19, after line 2, strike out all of lines 3, 4, 56, 
6, and 7. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, when I was 
here 2 years ago I was a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations. At that 
time the Virgin Islands were under the 
supervision of the Interior Department, 
and I presume still are. Moneys were 
appropriated to the Interior Department 
for the Virgin Islands. Moneys were 
appropriated for a W. P. A. in the Virgin 
Islands. Mr. Ickes, now Secretary of 
the Interior, held the same office at that 
time. He, together with some others of 
his henchmen, conceived the idea of go- 
ing to the Virgin Islands and buying 
sugar plantations, buying some worn- 
down rum plants. He bought those 
rum plants and built them up, improved 
them, set the Government up in a cor- 
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poration so that every individual in the 


- United States is now a stockholder in the 


Virgin Islands rum manufacturing busj- 
ness. 

I have always been opposed to the 
Government getting into business jn 
competition with private enterprise. | 
am opposed to the Government’s getting 
into the rum business in competition with 
private enterprise. I want to see this 
principle carried out in the future. Get 
the Government out of all business. 

This appropriation is for the purpose 
of buying Government machinery of 
other departments. I have no doubt it 
is machinery owned by the Interior De- 
partment or by the Navy. If we appro- 
priate this money in the Independent Of- 
fices bill they will spend the money and 
give the equipment to the Interior De- 
partment. That will give Mr. Ickes just 
that much more opportunity to expand 
the rum plant in the Virgin Islands. Do 
you want to take part in such a proposi- 
tion? Do you think it is a good thing 
to give them $150,000 to buy this ma- 
chinery from another branch of the 
Government? I do not believe init. I 
am against this section of the bill. We 
know not what the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, will do with this ma- 
chinery, and I want to know that we will 
not improve the rum business owned by 
this Government. 

This should be stricken out until such 
time as we know what Mr. Ickes and the 
people in the Virgin Islands want to do 
with this money. It is not a good thing 
to have it in this bill at the present time, 
and certainly it is not necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state another 
thing. If this equipment is owned by an- 
other branch of the Government, we 
ought to be careful now what we do with 
excess machinery, excess inventories of 
all kinds so far as supplies are concerned. 
The Government is beginning to dispose 
of this equipment to various agencies 
and at public sales, yet we find that we 
are buying the same materials at the 
same time from private corporations in 
this country for the Army, the Navy, and 
other departments of the Government. 
We should have a department of govern- 
ment established, and all the matériel, 
machinery, and so forth owned by the 
Government should be turned over to 
that department when it becomes sur- 
plus in any branch. It should be a clear- 
ing house and not be turned over to pri- 
vate enterprise so that they can make a 
profit out of it. We are not doing what 
we should as Members when we permit 
the Government to proceed as it is pro- 
ceeding at the present time in disposing 
of surplus materials. You do not do 
things in a good business way. 

Mr. Chairman, Members who are in- 
terested in the efficient operation of the 
Government should keep it out of private 
hands. Here is a good chance to do that. 
Here is a chance for Members to keep 
the Government out of the rum busi- 
ness. Here is a chance to get started in 
sound government, because that is what 
this money will be used for before the 
machinery is worn out, I believe—bigger 
Government-owned rum plants. Let us 
stop it here. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
close in 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu]. 

Mr. Chairman, by Public Law 510 of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, an act was 
passed for the benefit of the govern- 
ment, municipalities and inhabitants of 
the Virgin Islands and for their internal 
improvement, islands thet we are re- 
sponsible for, islands from which last 
year we recovered into the Public Treas- 
ury more than $28,000,000 in receipts, 
In this act 29 projects were specifically 
set forth stating the purpose of the im- 
provement and the amount which it was 
estimated the project would cost. 

Section 2 of the act provided that 
not to exceed 5 percent of the funds 
therein authorized should be available 
for the purpose of making studies, in- 
vestigations, plans, and specifications, 
and so forth. The Budget estimate, 
based on that organic law which we 
passed in the last session of Congress, 
was $535,000, which the committee re- 
duced to $150,000. Fifty thousand dol- 
lars of that is provided to enable the 
Federal Works Administration to acquire 
machinery that is already over there, 
that is owned by other agencies, in or- 
der to obviate the necessity of getting 
new machinery and sending it over there 
later. 

As to the $50,000 item it is merely a 
bookkeeping transaction because they 
simply buy the machinery from the other 
agencies and the money is covered back 
into the Treasury. 

Mr, RICH. What other agencies? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I under- 
stand it is the Navy. 

Mr. RICH. I want to say that the gen- 
tleman is in error when he states that 
the Virgin Islands turns any money back 
into the Federal Treasury over and above 
their expenses. The Virgin Islands have 
not turned anything back to the Federal 
Treasury since we have had them. They 
have always been a liability and as far 
as getting any credit over and above ex- 
penses we have not done so. But that 
is not the ground on which I oppose this 
appropriation. I am opposing it because 
I think we ought to teach those people 
to be self-supporting and we are not 
doing it by the way we are handling 
the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
basic law which authorized this more 
than $10,000,000 of internal improve- 
ments was for the very purpose the gen- 
tleman is talking about, to give them in- 
ternal improvements, such as sanita- 
tion, a water supply, schools, hospitals, 
and so forth that are badly needed over 
there and that our people after inves- 
tigating found out that they did need 
very badly if we are to give them a mini- 
mum of the needs they require as citi- 
zens and for which we are responsible. 
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Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania overlooks the enormous 
revenue that our Treasury Department 
gets from the rum which is produced in 
the Virgin Islands and shipped to this 
country. I think it would just about be 


, equal to or probably exceed the amount 


of money we spend down there. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. It 
amounted to more than $28,000,000 last 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 
All time on the amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION 


For carrying into effect the provisions of 
the Public Buildings Acts, as provided in 
section 6 of the act of May 30, 1908 (31 
U. 8S. C. 683), and for the repair, preservation, 
and upkeep of all completed public buildings 
under the control of the Federal Works 
Agency, the mechanical equipment and the 
grounds thereof, and sites acquired for build- 
ings, and for the operation of certain com- 
pleted and occupied buildings under the 
control of the Federal Works Agency, in- 
cluding furniture and repairs thereof, but 
exclusive, with respect to operation, of build- 
ings of the United States Coast Guard, of 
hospitals, quarantine stations, and other 
Public Health Service buildings, mints, bul- 
lion depositories, and assay offices, and build- 
ings operated by the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments in the District of Colum- 
bia: 

General administrative expenses: For 
architectural, engineering, mechanical, ad- 
ministrative, clerical, and other personal 
services; traveling expenses, printing and 
binding (not to exceed $32,000), advertis- 
ing, testing instruments, lawbooks, books of 
reference, periodicals, and such other con- 
tingencies, articles, services, equipment, or 
supplies as the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings may deem necessary in connection 
with any of the work of the Public Build- 
ings Administration; ground rent of the 
Federal buildings at Salamanca, New York, 
and Columbus, Mississippi, for which pay- 
ment may be made in advance, $1,347,890, 
of which not to exceed $639,650 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia and not to exceed $522,700 for 
personal services in the field: Provided, That 
the foregoing appropriations shall not be 
available for the cost of surveys, plaster 
models, progress photographs, test pits and 
borings, or mill and shop inspections, but 
the cost thereof shall be construed to be 
chargeable against the construction appro- 
priations of the respective projects to which 
they relate. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out tho last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion. May I ask if this section contains 
the item to pay for the numerous guards, 
doorkeepers, time-consumers, reception- 
ists, and stopper-uppers that you meet 
as you go into practically all of the Fed- 
eral buildings these days? I have been 
unable to determine just which item in 
this bill provides for their salaries, but 
this section does contain a provision for 
their uniforms, the cleaning and the 
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pressing thereof. Does this section in- 
clude their salaries? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The ap- 
propriation to which the gentleman is 
addressing himself is for general ad- 
ministrative expenses. It does not con- 
tain the guard personnel. 

Mr. POAGE. Where do we find that? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. At the 
bottom of page 21, salaries and expenses, 
public buildings and grounds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is the next sec- 
tion. 

Mr. POAGE. That is the $26,000,000 
item. Of course, I cannot offer an 
amendment as long as I do not know 
how much we are spending for this pur- 
pose and I do not know that I will ever 
care to offer one, but I do want to ask 
the gentleman this question: Just what 
benefits do we derive from all these 
guards? If the gentleman knows, I 
would like to. also ask how much we 
pay for this extra guarding. What bene- 
fit do we get by reason of having to go 
through this investigation every time we 
attend business in any of these Federal 
buildings? How does the practice of hav- 
ing 8 or 10 people meet you and having 
to produce your birth certificate or your 
bank book or show your finger prints and 
having someone determine that you are 
there and that you are a person in being 
and that you want to see somebody, re- 
gardless of what you want to see them 
about or why, or who you are, or where 
you come from—how does this help win 
the war? You are admitted, of course; 
nobody is kept out but it simply delays 
everybody who. has business with a 
Government agency. Anybody who 
wants to go in, whether to plant a bomb 
or steal or commit robbery or arson 
can, of course, get in. But as for every- 
body who comes here at considerable 
expense from great distances, the time 
consumed will run into a substantial 
item. When you add up the total amount 
of time so lost it will run into thou- 
sands of years of wasted time. If there 
is some connection between this wasted 
time and the winning of the war that is 
one thing, but if it is simply to spend 
public money and the time of citizens 
that is another thing. 

I would like to have the gentleman 
give us an explanation of just what 
good is accomplished by this expendi- 
ture. In the early days of the war I 
understood it was supposed to have a 
psychological effect; that it put the fear 
of the war into everybody, and it made 
everbody realize that there was a war 
going on. I do not think we have to 
spend money to do that any longer. I 
do not mean that we should not have 
somebody available in a building to 
throw out somebody who became violent, 
but when you take 15 or 2C or 30 build- 
ings and close all of the doors except 
1 so that people have to walk a block 
or two to get to the right door although 
he will prebably walk past guards at 
every door; when you have a group of 
guards and of record makers at the one 
door where you can get in and all that 
these employees do is to waste your time 
and their time, it dces seem to me that it 
is an utter waste of Government money 
and of Government time and certainly 
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it is a waste of the manpower of the 
Nation. It is not so much that any- 
body objects to having to answer ques- 
tions and fill out forms as that it is a 
useless waste of time. If we do not have 
some purpose in mind and some good re- 
sult we are going to get from it, why 
do it? 

I do not mean that the committee can- 
not explain, but I mean that up until 
this moment nobody has ever explained 
to me what good it does. I should just 
like to have the committee take a little 
time and tell us what good is accom- 
plished by having you sign in and sign 
out and getting a card and a b-dge and 
a guard and a guide each and every time 
you go in a building. I can conceive 
that there must be a guide in the Penta- 
gon Building, else we would become lost 
and waste time, but in the ordinary 
building where the ordinary country boy 
can find his way around, I do not see 
why we should not send in the country 
boy just as well as the smooth repre- 
sentative of the Axis Powers. There 
never was a man sent over here from 
Berlin that did not have sense enough to 
get by those guards. If we are doing any 
good let us keep them, but if we are doing 
some good by having them I think the 
Congress and the Nation would be in- 
terested in knowing what it is. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can understand that 
the gentleman is irritated if he has to 
sign in and sign out. For that specific 
purpose the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration has issued to the gentleman a 
very attractive little badge that he may 
put on the lapel of his coat, including 
his picture and his name. The gentle- 
man, with that badge on his coat, can 
walk in or out of any Government build- 
ing in Washington, including the Army 
and Navy Departments, and all they will 
do is salute him and say, “Good morn- 
ing, Congressman,” and he will not be 
stopped a moment so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

As far as the boy from the country is 
concerned, for security reasons it would 
be impossible to open many of the Gov- 
ernment eStablishments. Perhaps it 
would not apply to all of them, but in 
many of them it would be impossible to 
turn the public loose to roam at large 
all over that building looking for any- 
thing they pleased, particularly, during 
wartime. In the Army, the Navy, and 
the Maritime Commission, in all of these 
agencies that have large dealings with 
contractors and representatives and 
business agents, it is not only for secu- 
rity but it is for the convenience of peo- 
ple coming there looking for persons that 
they are met by a receptionist and 
asked, “Who is it you wish to see?” 
Oftentimes they do not know whom they 
wish tosee. They naturally do not know 
whom they wish to see. They go there 
and information is obtained from them, 
They are given a card and, if they have 
a briefcase, they are required either to 
check it or have it searched. Then they 
are given a card and a guide and they 
get in and out, if they have business. It 
not only is convenient for them but it 
protects the officials of the Government 
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from having a long line of people stand- 
ing around taking up their time all day 
long. 

I am quite willing to admit that the 
thing is overdone to some extent in cer- 
tain agencies, The Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration admitted in our hearings 
that perhaps now, with the war having 
reached the stage it has, these very se- 
vere restrictions could be relaxed in some 
agencies to some extent. But there are 
many other agencies where, for security 
reasons, they cannot be relaxed. For in- 
stance, the question was asked, Why is 
it necessary down at the Department of 
Commerce to have all this? The Mari- 
time Commission is in the Department 
of Commerce Building, and in the records 
of the Maritime Commission are records 
of all the sailings of convoy vessels going 
out of this country. Merely to state that 
shows why it is necessary to know, as far 
as it is humanly possible, who it is that is 
going in and out of there. The fact that 
you have these restrictions is a restrain- 
ing force on many people who do not 
have legitimate business with those 
agencies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For all printing and binding for the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, including monthly and 
annual editions of selected decisions of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
$235,000. 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment which I send to-the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amer iment offered by Mr. Cocuran: After 
the last paragraph under the heading “Gen- 
eral Accounting Office” on page 32 insert the 
following: 

“Investigations for, and detail of assistants 
to, committees of Congress: In order to enable 
the Comptroller General, as authorized in 
section 312 (b) of the Budget and Account- 
ing Act, 1921, to make investigations and re- 
ports o-dered by either House of Congress or 
by any committee of either House having 
jurisdiction over revenue, appropriations, or 
expenditures, and to furnish, through as- 
sistants from his office, to such committees, 
at their request, any aid or information so 
requested, including the employment, in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, of neces- 
sary personnel for such purposes, and in- 
cluding s*laries, contingent expenses, and 
necessary travel, $67,980.” 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
offering this amendment as the result of 
a@ unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. Congress authorized, in the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, the 
Comptroller General to do just exactly 
what this amendment provides. But the 
Congress has never given the money to 
the Comptroller General to do the job. 
I think the testimony of Mr. Warren, the 
Comptroller General, before this sub- 
committee is a direct challenge to the 
Congress because he says we just do not 
know what becomes of the money we 
appropriate. 

The Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments was set up by the 
consolidation of about 14 committees. I 
have been a member of it ever since it 
was established. I was the chairman for 
nearly 10 years. It has very wide juris- 
diction. The committee can investigate 
any expenditures at any time it desires, 
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and can require any Government officials 
to come before the committee and bring 
books and records in response to the 
committee’s request. Unfortunately, the 
Congress has seen fit to pass many reso- 
lutions setting up select and special 
committees and in doing so it has taken 
away from the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments the 
jurisdiction that Congress gave to the 
committee at the time it was created. 
This committee as now constituted 
can do a good job and save millions of 
dollars if it has a proper investigating 
force. This amendment provides for 
just that. We have confidence in the 
Comptroller General and know he will 
cooperate with us. We do not ask for 
this money but want it given to the 
Comptroller General. 

Without fear of contradiction I can 
say the Committee on Expenditures is 
the poorest staffed committee in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I would 
like to say I have just conferred, since the 
gentleman handed me the text of his 
amendment, with gentlemen on the 
minority side, and the gentleman from 
Missouri, chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and we have no objec- 
tion to the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. In view of that, Mr. 
Chairman, I will not take up further the 
time of the Committee and I ask for a 
vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. For the 
record, I think it should be made clear 
that this amendment does not limit the 
use of the funds to any single committee, 
but makes it available for any committee 
of the House. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is good and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I cannot see how anyone can op- 
pose it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I just wanted to ask the 
gentleman this question, whether or not 
the Comptroller General, Mr. Warren, 
deemed this amount provided by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment was sufficient? 

Mr. COCHRAN. About 2 years ago the 
Comptroller General appeared before the 
Committee on Appropriations, at my re- 
quest, and conferred with the ranking 
members of that committee as well as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM], 
who has been interested for several years. 
He said he would be willing to do the job 
if Congress wanted him to doit. I think 
it is a step in the right direction. 

' Mr. COOLEY. Did he think this 
money provided by the gentleman’s 
oe would be sufficient to do the 
ob? 

Mr. COCHRAN. It is his figure. 

Mr. LANHAM, Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, COCHRAN, I yield. 


Mr. 
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Mr. LANHAM. As I understand it, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHran] 
is endeavoring by this amendment, and 
through existing law, to accomplish the 
same purpose that I have had in view in 
a measure which I have had before the 
Congress for 3 years, to create an office 
of fiscal investigators as an agency of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. COCHRAN. That is the purpose 
of it. The gentleman from Texas is to 
be commended for his untiring efforts to 
pring this about. I have always appre- 
ciated his assistance. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not like to inflict my- 
self upon the committee, but I was ap- 
pointed to this Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
When I studied what its function and 
jurisdiction was, it appears that it al- 
ready had jurisdiction to do a great many 
things for which we have set up special 
investigating committees and for which 
we have spent a great deal of money. 
Every week a Member gets a letter from 
a constituent asking why so and so gets a 
private airplane to go here or there, or 
what is done with this money or that 
money. With this set-up we can find out 
why it was done, I think it is a very 
forward step. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocnran] 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
man, I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much in hope this 
amendment will be agreed to. First, be- 
cause our committees need all the help 
they can get. Second, because for a long 
time we have failed to use one of the 
most effective tools within the hands of 
the Congress. In the British House of 
Commons, one of the most importaat 
committees of the Parliament is the com- 
mittee the duties of which are equivalent 
to those of our Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
Strangely enough that committee seems 
to have fallen into disuse as an in- 
vestigating agency, in the United States 
House of Representatives. It has the 
widest jurisdiction. It has plenary pow- 
ers. All that is necessary is for us to 
use them. Complaint has been made of 
members of the committee that it is 
without sufficient staff to discharge its 
duties. This amendment will remedy 
that need. There is from time to time 
complaint in the press of the country 
that there should be more investigations 
by our congressional committees. Per- 
haps the criticism is in some respects well 
founded. Either we have neglected this 
committee or the committee has neg- 
lected its duties. 

If we exercise the power lodged in the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments it will be unnecessary 
for us to provide money for so many 
special investigations carried on by so 
many special committees under special 
rules and special authority from the 
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House. By implementing this commit- 
tee specifically established for the pur- 
pose, by providing additional staff 
through the G. A. O. and thus placing 
in its hands the power to carry out the 
purpose for which it was constituted we 
should answer much of the criticism on 
this score in the press and render un- 
necessary Many expenditures for special 
investigators by other committees not 
originally designed for that purpose. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Would not such a 
committee in the House properly 
equipped, be very similar if not parallel 
to the Mead Committee in the Senate, 
the ex-Truman committee? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It would 
do precisely the same work and would 
make unnecessary all such special com- 
mittees and special expenditures. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Missouri to say that in the 
British Parliament this was a permanent 
standing committee. 

Mr. CATTNON of Missouri. Yes; one 
of the oldest institutions of the English 
Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Such a standing com- 
mittee would make many of these special 
committees unnecessary. For instance, 
a permanent standing committee on the 
investigation of these expenditures in the 
various departments should save this 
country untold millions of dollars. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 
such a committee but unfortunately, for 
some reason I have never been able to 
understand, we do not use it. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my colleague from Missouri. 
Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman 


knows, if he heard the amendment read, 
that this is no appropriation for the 
Committee on Expenditures; it is an 
appropriation for the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, setting up in the General Account- 
ing Office under the Budget and Account- 
ing Act an investigating division to serve 
the Congress of the United States, his 
committee as well as the committee of 
which I am a member. The gentleman 
has received $100,000 for his committee. 
This committee is not asking for a cent. 
The amendment asks it be given the 
Comptroller General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I again 
yield to my colleague from Missouri to 
complete his inquiry. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Our committee is 
not asking for money, nor is it asking 
for any additional help at this time; it 
is asking that the Comptroller General 
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be given the money he says he can use 
in making investigations for commit- 
tees of the Congress. That is what we 
propose to do, let the Comptroller Gen- 
eral make them for the Committee on 
Expenditures. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. And, as 
will be noted from a reading of the 
amendment, it also provides that the 
Comptroller General shall use this 
fund—not on his own initiative—but for 
investigations upon the request and re- 
port of committees of the House; and 
the gentleman’s committee, the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, is the committee on which 
the duty of conducting the investiga- 
tions devolves. It is also the committee 
which has complained that it was with- 
out means of conducting investigations. 
It is the committee on which the rules 
place the responsibility of investigation. 
No other standing committee of the 
House is clothed with that wide and spe- 
cific authority. This amendment ap- 
plies to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments as to no 
other committee of the House. 

So far as the Committee on Appro- 
priations is concerned, it has maintained 
for the last 2 years, under special au- 
thorization of the House, a system of 
investigation much better adapted to its 
purposes than could be supplied under 
this amendment. Under this provision 
the General Accounting Office will im- 
mediately employ additional personnel. 
That additional personnel will be there 
day after day, year after year, drawing 
salaries whether there are any investi- 
gations to be made or not. And do not 
get the idea that there will be a gen- 
eral rush on the part of congressional 
committees to make use of this person- 
nel. Various Members of the House have 
over the last 2 years given statements 
to the press and delivered speeches on 
the floor of the House urging large and 
expensive staffs to conduct investiga- 
tions. I have made it a practice to go 
personally to all of them, or address 
them here in debate and ask what they 
wanted to investigate and assure them 
that if it is anything the Committee on 
Appropriations could investigate for 
them through our research staff, I would 
be glad to take it up for them with the 
committee. And in every instance they 
have said they had nothing to investi- 
gate. 

So, after the novelty of the new toy 
wears off, the new staff down at the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office will have little to 
do if it has to wait for reports from 
House committees as provided in the 
pending amendment. But whether there 
are investigations or not they will be on 
the pay roll cooling their heels. Under 
the system employed by the Committee 
on Appropriations we do not call a man 
until he is needed and we release him as 
soon as the job is done. We pay him 
the same salary he receives under civil 
service, and there is no incentive for him 
to unduly prolong the job. 

Another material advantage the sys- 
tem employed by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has over the service pro- 
posed in the amendment, is that it pro- 
vides men specially qualified for the job 
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in hand. Many special investigations re- 
- quire specially trained men, such as en- 
gineers, scientists, physicians, detectives, 
lawyers, accountants, and so forth. We 
can supply scientists and physicians 
from the Federal Bureau of Standards 
‘and United States Health Service, and 
there are none better anywhere in the 
country. Wecan supply operatives from 
F. B. I. and the Secret Service of the 
Treasury Department. Where in the 
United States or in the world can you 
find men who are as well qualified? We 
get exactly the man we need for the work, 
If you are limited, as you are under this 
amendment, to the General Accounting 
Office, you get an auditor. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman made 
that statement on the floor once before 
and I immediately contacted the Ger- 
eral Accounting Office and I found out 
that the gentleman did not know what 
he was talking about. They have all 
types of men in the General Accounting 
Office capable of making any kind of in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. We have 
repeatedly applied to the General Ac- 
counting Office and all we ever got from 
them was bookkeepers. 

My geod friénd says I do not know 
what I am talking about. He does not 
know what he is talking about when he 
says I have received $100,000. A fund of 
$100,000 was made available but we did 
not take it. We accepted and used less 
than $25,000 a year and for that sum— 
the smallest sum ever spent by a congres- 
sional committee in major investigations 
in the last 50 years—we secured all the 
pertinent information asked by anybody, 
either in or out of the committee, and 
saved millions of dollars to the United 
States Treasury, as has been frequently 
referred to on this floor. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANK:N. If a Member of Con- 
gress talks across the District line on the 
telephone he has to pay for it. It has 
been rumored around the Capitol, and 
especially over in the other body, that a 
certain individual spent a thousand dol- 
lars down there in the departments in 1 
day telephoning. If the Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments 
were adequately staffed with investiga- 
tors, it could require the various depart- 
ments to submit detailed statements with 
reference to every dollar spent and what 
the money was spent for. I submit that 
it would save this country probably hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year and I 
think it would be well worth while to pro- 
vide such a committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I heartily concur in what the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has said. The 
British Empire considers its committee 
on executive expenditures as one of the 
most indispensable adjuncts of govern- 
ment. Only the ablest members of the 
House of Commons may aspire to mem- 
bership on the committee. Membership 
on the committee is one of the special 
prerogatives of the minority—or as they 
term it—“His Majesty’s opposition.” If 
our similar committee was properly 
staffed, as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi suggests, other authorizations to 
special committees and other appropria- 
tions for investigations would be un- 
necessary. 

And may I add that such investigations 
would serve a useful purpose not only 
in uncovering maladministration, waste, 
and inefficiency, or misdirection of funds, 
but would also serve to disprove many of 
the wild and disturbing rumors con- 
stantly current in Washington and 
throughout the country. It frequently 
happens in our investigations we prove 
alarming rumors of graft and misappro- 
priation to be entirely without founda- 
tion. The welfare of the country and 
the cause of good government is served 
by disproving many of the disquieting 
rumors that shake the confidence of the 
people in their officials and their Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman frfom Missouri has again 
expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

For necessary salaries and expenses of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, including contracts for personal services 
in the making of special investigations and 
reports; traveling expenses of members and 
employees, including the cost of a compart- 
ment or such other accommodation as may 
be authorized by the Chairman for security 
when authorized personnel are required to 
transport secret documents or hand baggage 
containing highly technical and valuable 
equipment; periodicals and books of refer- 
ence; equipment, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory, the Ames Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, and the aircreft engine research labora- 
tory at Cleveland, Ohio; purchase and main- 
tenance of cafeteria equipment; maintenance 
and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles; not to exceed $286,871 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia, 
including one Director of Aeronautical Re- 
search at not to exceed $10,000 per annum; 
not to-exceed $5,468 for deposit in the general 
fund of the Treasury for cost of penaity mail 
as required by section 2 of the act of June 
28, 1944 (Public Law 364); and not to exceed 
$2,500 for temporary employment of consult- 
ants, at not to exceed $50 per diem, by con- 
tract or otherwise, without regard to the civil- 
service and classification laws; in all, 
$25,999,393. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia: Page 38, line 1, after “equipment”, 
insert “maintenance and operation of air- 
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craft including aircraft borrowed from the 
Army and the Navy.” 


Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, later in the bill, under gen- 
eral provisions, there is a provision that 
no agency may purchase, maintain, or 
operate aircraft unless it is specifically 
authorized in its appropriation. The 
National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics is directly concerned with ex- 
periments and research on airplanes. 
They have many of their own planes. 
They frequently have planes of the Army 
and the Navy and the Marine Corps and 
the Coast Guard and, of course, it is 
necessary for them to have the right to 
maintain and repair those airplanes. 

I ask for a vote on the amendment, 
unless there is some opposition to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For deposit in the general fund of the 
Treasury for costs of penalty mail of the 
National Housing Agency as required by the 
act of June 28, 1944 (Public Law 364), $241,- 
905, said sum to be derived by transfer from 
the funds of the constituent units of said 
Agency available for administrative expenses 
as follows: Office of the Administrator, $6,075; 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration, 
$124,410; Federal Housing Administration, 
$49,500; and Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity, $61,920. 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to in- 
quire of the chairman of the committee 
what economy, if any, has actually been 
accomplished in this matter of charging 
the departments for their mail? Has 
that resulted in any decline of the use of 
the mails by the various departments? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. May I 
say to the gentleman that it is a little 
early to be able to form any definite con- 
clusion on that. Our committee debated 
that question and we had investigators 
go into all of the agencies provided for 
in this bill to check the telephone, the 
telegraph, and the mailing situation. I 
could not answer affirmatively that 
something has been accomplished. I 
hope something has been accomplished. 
I will say that we did, however, make an 
arbitrary 10 percent cut in the amount 
estimated for penalty mail in the hope 
that that, at least, would cut some of it 
down. There will have to be more expe- 
rience, I think, until we can ascertain 
definitely. 

Mr. THOM. How long has the plan 
been in operation? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Since 
January 1 of this year. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Annual contributions: For the payment of 
annual contributions to public housing 
agencies in accordance with section 10 of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amend- 
ed (42 U.S. C. 1410), $7,600,000, together with 
the unexpended balance of the appropriation 
for this purpose for the fiscal year 1945: Pro- 
vided, That except for payments required on 
contracts entered into prior to April 18, 1940, 
no part of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for payment to any public housing 
agency for expenditure in connection with 
any low-rent housing project, unless the pub- 
lic housing agency shall have adopted regu- 
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lations prohibiting as a tenant of any such 
set by rental or occupancy any person 
ser than a citizen of the United States. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, I effer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: On page 49, line 9, strike out 
“97,600,000” and insert “$7,000,000.” 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment merely pro- 
poses to strike $600,000 from the item 
for annual contributions to public hous- 
ing agencies. This amendment is offered 
because consistently since 1940, the 
amount we have appropriated for con- 
tributions has been in excess of the 
amount that has been needed. I have 
here a table that was given the com- 
mittee, and I call your attention to these 
facts: 

For 1941, the Agency asked $15,000,000, 
and we appropriated $10,000,000. They 
had a surplus even out of the $10,000,000. 

Next year, 1942, the agency asked for 
$10,060 000, and we appropriated $8,000,- 
060, and still they had a surplus, 

For next year, 1943, the agency asked 
for $17,000,C00, and we appropriated only 
$13.0C0,000, and still they had a surplus. 

F'cr the next year, 1944, the agency 
asked for $6,000,000 and we appropriated 
$5,750,000, and they still carried over a 
surplus. 

Lest year this agency asked for $10,- 
000,000 and we appropriated $9,500,000, 
and now there is $2,030,000 being carried 
over, so that $2,030,000 will be in addi- 
tion to the $7,600,000 here proposed to be 
appropriated. 

I am sure on the basis of the record 
that we can strike out the $600,000, and 
if experience means anything they will 
have a surplus at the end of this year. 
We should continue to hold this appro- 
priation down so that there will be an 
incentive to save as much in it as 
possible. 

Mr. WOCODRUM of Virginia. fr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate cn this amendment close in 
2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this would merely be a book- 
keeping matter whether we left the 
money in or took it out. The fund car- 
ried in this bill is the amount that the 
Federal Government has to pay as a sub- 
sidy on these low-cost housing projects. 
Whatever the bookkeeping shows we owe 
on it we have to pay. If the bookkeeping 
does not show that we owe it; of course, 
it goes back into the Treasury. 

It may ke that because of full occu- 
pancy there will not be such a need for 
reimbursement or for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay these funds. If not, they 
go into the Treasury. In any event, the 
Authority ought not to have a deficiency. 
It onght to have encugh funds to meet 
the Government’s obligations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOCDRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentieman from South Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In pre- 
vious years has not the gentleman 
thought there was a little moral en- 
couragement to the agency to conserve 
some of its funds if we did not appro- 
priate all it requested? 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not 
see how they can conserve it. It is a 
matter over which the Agency does not 
have very much control. They audit the 
books of these housing authorities which 
have control of these low-cost housing 
projects, and if the books show that the 
Government owes money, they have to 
pay it. The Agency does not have very 
much control over it. 

M:. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
they did testify that the reason they had 
been accumulating these funds is that 
if the local housing project is quite suc- 
cessful they do not have so much to pay. 
The thing is not automatic. They do 
have some discretion. 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. This 
amount, $7,600,000, is the best estimate 
the Agency could give us. I hope very 
much the Committee will support the 
Avpropriaticns Committee’s judgment on 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries and expenses: For all salaries and 
expenses necessary for continuing preserva- 
tion, exhibition, and increase of collections 
from the surveying and exploring expeditions 
of the Government and from other sources; 
for the system of international exchanges 
between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries; for anthropological researches among 
the American Indians and the natives of 
Hawaii and other lands under the jurisdic- 
tioh or protection of the United States, and 
the excavation and preservation of archeo- 
logical remains; for maintenance of the As- 
trophysical Observatory, including assistants, 
and making necessary observations in high 
altitudes; and for the administration of the 
National Collection of Fine Arts; including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia; traveling expenses; not to exceed $4,536 
for deposit in the general fund of the Treas- 
ury for cost of penalty mail as required by 
section 2 of the act of June 28, 1944 (Public 
Law 364); printing and binding, not exceed- 
ing $88,500, of which not to exceed $12,000 
shall be available for printing the report of 
the American Historical Association; pur- 
chase, repair, and cleaning of uniforms for 
guards and elevator conductors; repairs and 
alterations of buildings and approaches; not 
exceeding $5,500 for preparation of manu- 
scripts, drawings, and illustrations for pub- 
lications; and not exceeding $6,500 for pur- 
chase of books, pamphlets, and periodicals, 
$1,065,160. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against certain language on page 50, 
lines 18 and 19, under the heading 
“Smithsonian Institution,” as follows: 

And other lands under the jurisdiction ard 
protection of the United States. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purpose of carrying cut the provi- 
sions of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
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of 1933, as amended (16 U. S. C., ch. 12A), 
including the continued construction of 
Kentucky Dam at Gilbertsville, Ky.; and con- 
struction of South Holston Dam and Watauga 
Dam; and the acquisition of necessary land, 
the clearing of such land, relocation of high- 
ways, and the construction or purchase of 
transmission lines and other facilities, and 
all other necessary works authorized by such 
act, and for printing and binding, lawbooks, 
books of reference, newspapers, periodicals, 
maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles, rents in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, not to exceed 
$20,000 for deposit in the general fund of the 
Treasury for cost of penalty mail as required 
by section 2 of the act of June 28, 1944 
(Public Law 364), and all necessary salaries 
and expenses connected with the organiza- 
tion, operation, and investigations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and for exami- 
nation of estimates of appropriations and 
activities in the field, $9,648,000, together 
with the unexpended balance on June 30, 
1945,.in the “Tennessee Valley Authority 
fund, 1945,” to remain available until June 
30, 1946, and to be available for the payment 
cf obligations chargeable against the “Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority fund, 1945.” 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 

hairman, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia on page &4, line 2, after the words 
“(Public Law 364)” insert “not to exceed 
$15,000 for maintenance and operation of 
aircraft.” 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this is an instance where the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, because of 
their far-flung activities, have one pas- 
senger-carrying plane which they use for 
the purpose of carrying official personnel, 
engineers, inspectors, and so forth, across 
their properties and when they are called 
to Washington on official -business. In 
addition to that, they have six small 
planes which they use in insecticide dust- 
ing in connection with malaria-control 
operations. This language is merely to 
provide funds for that purpose. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
chairman think the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority should use these airplanes for the 
purpose of picking up editorial writers 
around the country and taking them 
down into the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity to show them the operations there? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not. 
I remember the discussions in committee 
on that. Mr. Lilienthal, as I recall, said 
on one occasion when he was coming back 
to the Tennessee Valley properties some 
distinguished magazine writer or edito- 
rial writer who wanted to visit the prop- 
erties was permitted to ride on the plane 
back there with him. I think that was 
the only instance disclosed during the 
hearings. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the only instance which he found it con- 
venient to recall. The questions which 
you are asked in commiitee were 
prompied by the fact that even as far 
away as Montana the story is current 
there that leaders of certain farm organ- 
izations or editors of newspapers were 
invited to go down there at the expense of 
the T. V. A. on a sort of junket trip to 
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look things over. I concede that the 
T. V. A. has need for the proper use of 
airplane craft. Iam not going to oppose 
the gentleman’s amendment, but I do 
think there ought to be some understand- 
ing as to how they will use the airplanes 
and gas as far as going around the coun- 
try and picking up people to bring them 
down there to show them the T. V. A. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I agree 
with the gentleman that the use of planes 
ought to be strictly for official purposes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is more than grati- 
fying to me, after 20 years of struggle 
for the creation and development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, to find that 
there is no more criticism of this activity 
than what has been lodged against it by 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Just about 12 years ago now, Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, and I introduced a 
bill, which finally became the law, to 
create the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
It has resulted in the greatest develop- 
ment of ancient or modern times. No 
other development in all time compares 
with it. It is now virtually completed. 

I have prepared and introduced a bill, 
H. R. 1824, to carry this policy to the 
entire Nation by creating regional au- 
thorities to cover every watershed in the 
country. It comprises the greatest pro- 
gram of post-war development that has 
yet been proposed. 

The year I came to Congress the Amer- 
ican people used only 40,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity all told. Dur- 
ing the year 1944 they used 220,000,- 
000,600 kilowatt-hours, or five and one- 
half times as much. I predict that within 
10 years after this war closes we will be 
using a half trillion kilowatt-hours, and 
long before the turn of the century it 
will require a trillion kilowatt-hours a 
year to meet our requirements. 

Today in this country 230,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours of hydroelectric power 
are running to waste every year that 
rolls around in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries, which this meas- 
ure I have introduced would develop. 
It would take 115,000,000 tons of coal 
every year to generate that amount of 
electricity. Imagine 115,000,000 tons of 
coal running to waste down these 
streams every year and you will have an 
idea what this waste amounts to. 

At the rate we are going, in 100 years 
from today our coal supply will be so 
nearly exhausted that the American peo- 
ple at that time will be literally scratch- 
ing for fuel. The chances are that our 
oil and gas supplies will have been ex- 
hausted long before that time, unless we 
develop our water power and conserve 
fuel. 

Ve are clamoring for some kind of a 
program for the employment of the re- 
turning servicemen when the war closes, 
a program that will give them useful 
employment, that will be inspiring and 
not have a deadening effect upon their 
morale. Nothing we could do would 
contribute more to that end than to 
develop all the waterpower in the Na- 
tion, control the floods on every stream, 
and at the same time provide navigation 
wherever that is possible. That is what 


is provided for in my bill. It will pay 
for itself in less than 50 years through 
the sale of power, just as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority will pay for itself in 
less than 40 years, including every dollar 
that has been spent on power produc- 
tion, flood control, navigation, reforesta- 
tion, and soil conservation. Every dol- 
lar that has been spent by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority will be paid back 
through the sale of power in less than 
40 years. 

Yet, 12 years ago when Senator Norris 
and I were making this fight, the private 
power interests were buying power at 
Muscle Shoals wholesale at 2 mills per 
kilowatt hour, and selling it to our resi- 
dential consumers at an average of 10 
cents a kilowatt hour. Today we are 
buying it from the T. V. A. at an average 
of 412 mills per kilowatt hour wholesale, 
or more than twice as much as the 
power companies were paying for it at 
that time, but instead of charging the in- 
dividual consumer, the householder; 10 
cents per kilowatt hour, they are being 
charged an average of 1.9 cents per kilo- 
watt hour. 

You are not going to get those boys 
who come back from the war to move out 
on a farm where there are no conven- 
iences and live in the dark and mud. 
They are going to demand some of the 
comforts and conveniences of life. By 
the passage of the bill to which I refer, 
we can do for every section of the United 
States just what we have done for the 
Tennessee Valley area, and what we have 
done for the great Columbia River Val- 
ley. We can develop all the waterpower 
in the Nation and make it possible for a 
man to live on any hillside, with all the 
comforts and conveniences he can get in 
the city, without the noise and the city 
taxes. In addition to that, we can save 
hundreds of millions of dollars in dam- 
ages that are now being wrought by floods 
every year, to say nothing of the human 
lives that are being swept away. Wecan 
provide a system of inland transportation 
that will not only meet our needs in time 
of peace but will help to protect our 
country in time of war. 

It is the greatest program of its kind 
that has ever been submitted, and I hope 
the Members will all assist me in getting 
it enacted into law at the earliest possible 
moment, so as to provide our country 
with the greatest program of internal 
improvement the world has ever known. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was with- 
drawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
RUM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: Page 54, line 10: strike out the 
period and insert “Provided, That no part 
of the funds available to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority may be expended for the 
transportation of visitors to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority other than representatives 
of the Government on official business,” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 5 
minutes on his amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. My. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The gen- 
tleman showed me this amendment and 
I may say that officials of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority have given us assur- 
ance that the funds are not used for that 
purpose, anyway. 

If the language of the amendment 
turns out to be restrictive, I would want 
to say to the gentleman that in confer- 
ence we would expect to straighten it 
out. 

So far as I am concerned, I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the members of 
the committee and I have no objection 
to it. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and also to the 
gentleman from South Dakota, that I 
hope the amendment is defeated. We are 
at war today and we have a large num- 
ber of Allied countries that are in this 
war with us. They are constantly send- 
ing their visitors over here to look over 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and this 
amendment would preclude them from 
riding in one of the T. V. A. planes. I 
think if the gentleman is going to offer 
an amendment of that kind it certainly 
ought not to be so restrictive as to pre- 
vent those men from riding in these 
planes, the only ones they can get down 
there, the planes owned by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Let me 
say in the first place that the amend- 
ment does not prevent travel within the 
Valley, it is merely travel to the Valley. 
In the second place, people who come 
here as guests of the United States Gov- 
ernment come under funds that are pro- 
vided to the State Department for their 
entertainment. They can be taken care 
of. 

The reason for offering this amend- 
ment is, as I said earlier in the after- 
noon, that reports are recurrent through 
many States that groups of editors and 
leaders of various groups have been in- 
vited to go down at the expense of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I brought 
that out during the hearings. Mr. Lil- 
ienthal told us that he did not know of 
any incident where that was true; but 
it certainly is not helping the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in the minds of the peo- 
ple in the various valleys in which the 
gentleman is interested to have groups 
of people think that certain people are 
invited down there to go on junkets and 
to use aviation gasoline during war when 
they cannot even get gasoline to go to 
a hospital. 

Mr. Lilienthal said he recalled only 
one instance in which a private person 
was transported by the Authority and 
that was in the case of an editorial 
writer for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
He said the Tennessee Valley Adminis- 
tration wanted to be perfectly frank, 
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open, and aboveboard on this proposition 
with the public but they wanted the 
public to learn more about the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and he would wel- 
come an expression of congressional 
thought on this matter. : 

At the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Virginia I purposely drew the 
amendment so they would not be re- 
stricted from transporting official rep- 
resentatives of the Government. I do 
not believe, however, that this Congress 
wants the funds of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority used to bring people from 
great distances into the Valley, certain 
selected persons, and incur all the ill- 
will that creates. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. As one 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee who has carried the flag for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and has ap- 
plauded its work in every particular, I 
wholeheartedly agree with what the 
eentleman says; and as far as I am con- 
cerned I do not see anything in this 
amendment to which the Tennessee 
Valley Authority should object. If, of 
course, it turns out to be restrictive of 
any legal operation I would use my ef- 
forts to try to have it corrected. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the 
gentleman’s interpretation of his amend- 
ment would be such that if a Tennessee 
Valley Authority plane should be in 
Washington .on an official trip and one 
of these officials from a foreign govern- 
ment or someone else should be here who 
wanted to visit the T. V. A. that the 
gentleman’s amendment would preclude 
him from traveling on that plane which 
is going back to Knoxville anyway. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; that is what I 
am complaining about. ‘ 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I very 
much doubt that it would because of the 
fact the individual would be an official 
visitor, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose it were a 
newspaper editor? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes, it 
would—to the Valley; and it would pre- 
vent them. from carrying any White 
House dogs, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

In the first place I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota a question. 
Has the gentleman ever been down 
through the Tennessee Valley? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; I 
have. I was a member of the phosphate- 
investigating committee. We went down 
and had a view of the operations. 

Mr. RANKIN. How long ago? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That was 
in 1938. 

Mr. RANKIN. That was 7 years ago. 
I wonder if the gentleman went through 
any of those great dams and saw what 
this great development really means, I 
wonder if he realizes now what it all 


Mr. 
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means. Not only has the T. V. A. con- 
trolled the floods on that stream, but it 
has reduced flood crests on the Missis- 
sippi by two or two and a half feet. It 
has provided a navigation channel some- 
thing like 700 miles long, and is now 
generating about 12,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity a year, or 50 times 
as much as the State of South Dakota 
now uses. 

This amendment is unnecessary. I 
think it is petty. To be perfectly frank, 
I have never seen any outfit connected 
with this Government that was more 
careful about conserving Government 
money than the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. I know Mr. Lilienthal as well 
as any man in this House and I know 
Mr. Pope and Dr. Morgan and the other 
men connected with the T. V. A. It is 
one Government institution that you 
cannot call on the telephone and reverse 
the charges unless they are assured in 
advance that it is T. V. A. business. 

Adopting this amendment would 
simply preclude them from letting any 
one else ride in a T. V. A. plane. We 
have men visit the T. V. A. from all over 
the world, and we welcome them. I wish 
more of you Members would go down 
there and see what has really been ac- 
complished. I wish more people would 
come there from South Dakota to look 
over the greatest development of all time. 
They might get some information that 
would help them develop their sections 
of the country. 

I would be willing for them to ride in 
this T. V. A. plane while there, in order 
to let them know what such develop- 
ment means. 

To adopt this amendment and deny 
men who come from foreign countries 
the opportunity to see this development 
is ridiculous. Nor should we preclude 
them because they happen to be news- 
men. Their people may read newspa- 
pers at home; that is the way they get 
information from all over the world. 
Some of them come here from Russia, 
from England, from France, and from 
other countries. If you adopt this 
amendment, and this plane is going from 
here to the Tennessee Valley, they would 
be precluded from getting on that plane. 
They would have to take a train, if one is 
available, and get there a day or two 
later when probably the man they wanted 
to see has returned to Washington or has 
gone elsewhere. 

I hope the gentleman from South 
Dakota will withdraw the amendment, 
because it is petty and unnecessary. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr.OUTLAND,. MayI say that Ihave 
recently returned from a visit to England 
and one subject that seemed to be of 
more interest than anything else over 
there to members of Parliament, news- 
paper people, and others was the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. I should dislike 
very much to see any amendment added 
to this bill which would prevent the 
transportation of interesterd people com- 
ing from other countries down there to 
see this development. We should be 
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proud of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and glad to support it. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from California that the greatest 
single development of its kind in all the 
world, outside of the Tennessee Valley, 
Boulder Dam, or Grand Coulee, is the 
Dnieprostroy Dam in Russia. That dam 
was built by Colonel Cooper, who built 
the Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. Men 
from Russia came here to look over the 
work of Colonel Cooper before they in- 
vited him to come to Russia to build the 
greatest power dam in all Russia. It 
was the greatest in the world at the time 
it was finished, but Boulder Dam and 
Grand Coulee both surpass it now. 

People every day, from every section of 
the world, look over the Tennessee Valley 
for information. It is worth any man’s 
trip to walk from here to Knoxville to 
get to go through those T. V. A. dams. 
It is worth a trip to California, or Ne- 
vada, to get to go through the Boulder 
Dam, yet I dare say there are not 20 
Members of Congress outside of the ones 
from that area who have ever seen it. 
It is literally an education in itself. Go 
to Bonneville or Grand Coulee, go and 
see those great dams and then you will 
realize how rediculous it is when you 
hear these attacks made on those proj- 
ects on the floor of this House. They 
are century-enduring monuments to the 
genius of this generation. 

I have gone through this fight for 
many years, and I have not been sec- 
tional about it either. I prevented the 
restricting of Grand Coulee to a low dam, 
beceuse I realized that to the people liv- 
ing in that section it meant benefits they 
had never dreamed of until this program 
was started. That development on the 
Columbia River from Grand Coulee to 
Bonneville will make that great north- 
western country one of the richest sec- 
tions of the world. 

I want to see this program carried out 
everywhere else in the country and I 
do not want to see amendments such as 
this adopted that will preclude people 
throughout the United States from seeing 
such facilities. Nor do I want to see 
people who come here from Allied Coun- 
tries prevented from seeing those facil- 
ities, which might aid them in promot- 
ing similaz developments at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
conclude in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, it oc- 
curs to me that some portions of the ob- 
servations of our good friend from Mis- 
sissippi were wholly uncalled for. 

We have fallen into a habit here of 
referring, in a disparaging way, to things 
with which we do not agree. I frankly 
resent any statement that would reflect 
on the gentleman from South Dakota 
and represent to this Congress and to the 
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country that it was a petty amendment, 
The gentleman from South Dakota has 
been extremely tolerant and generous 
with the T. V. A. If the gentleman from 
Mississippi had directed those remarks 
to me, there might be some cause for it. 
I probably was one of its most vigorous 
antagonists on this floor for years. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman’s rec- 
ord in that respect was so bad that I 
just decided to leave him out of the 
controversy. 'The Recorp shows that on 
the last 18 votes on the power question he 
voted against me, which included western 
water-power development, rural electrifi- 
cation, and the T. V. A. Every time the 
gentleman from Illinois has voted wrong. 
If his views had prevailed we would have 
had no T. V. A., no R. E. A., and no de- 
velopment on the Columbia River. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi does not have to gratuitously 
advise me of my record. The Congress 
and the country know that year after 
year, for 12 years, I have battled the T. V. 
A. from this floor. I think it has had a 
very salutary effect.- I consider Mr. 
Lilienthal one of my good friends; in 
fact, he was one of my neighbors. He 
was born in my district. I value his re- 
spect as he does mine, and having seen 
him develop as I have seen for a num- 
ber of years, I pay public tribute to Mr. 
Lilienthal and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority by stating in the Recorp that 
they have done a splendid job. But I 
think the gentleman from Mississippi 
goes too far afield in reflecting upon the 
gentleman from South Dakota and re- 
ferring to the amendment as petty. 

I have watched the services of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. He is one 
of the most diligent, one of the ablest, 
and one of the most earnest Members 
of this House. The amendment was 
contrived on the basis of representations 
made to the committee and in response 
to inquiries that were directed to the 
officials of T. V. A., and comes here in 
the best of grace for the purpose not 
only of protecting the public purse but 
also of affording an additional measure 
of protection to the T. V. A. So, it was 
well presented, in the best of spirit, and 
I think the gentleman from South Da- 
kota is entitled, at least, to have it said 
in his behalf that there is nothing petty 
about that amendment. It is in the pub- 
lic interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN |. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no inclination to prolong debate 
on this matter. Frankly, I am not really 
concerned about this amendment. I 
wish very much that it had not been of- 
fered, but I am assured by the gentleman 
from Virginia, as the Committee has 
been, that if this language is thought to 
be unduly restrictive he will work to 
rewrite it in such a way that it will not 
be restrictive. I have great confidence 
in what the conferees, including the 
gentleman from Virginia and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota, as well as 
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the other conferees, will do. However, 
I think there may be a great misunder- 
standing as to the use of this plane, par- 
ticularly for carrying passengers into 
the area, and the uses generally to which 
it is put. There is only one passenger- 
carrying plane owned by the T. V. A., 
and I suppose no one familiar with the 
region in which it operates would ques- 
tion the wisdom and the economy of hav- 
ing that plane. 

As I understand the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota, it only restricts carrying people 
from points outside of the region into 
the region. I think his amendment goes 
too far, because I think certainly if these 
officials from other governments are in 
Washington, as often they have been, 
and request to see that area, if the plane 
is here and is going back to Knoxville 
with some empty seats, they ought to be 
available for the use of such persons. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
teman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Does the gentleman 
know what kind and type of plane this 
one is? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
Lockheed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. A Lockheed 12 or 18? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a Lockheed 12. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would assume that 
the cost per mile of operating that plane, 
if it is a Lockheed 12, would be in the 
neighborhood of 45 cents. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Douglas DC-3 
operates at about 67 cents a mile. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad to have 
that information from the gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. About the only place 
they go outside of the Tennessee Valley 
is when they come here to Washington 
on official business, and the only people 
they would take out would be the ones 
going from here back to the valley, I 
submit that one additional passenger 
would add very little to the cost of the 
trip. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The very fact that 
the fund that is provided for this pur- 
pose in this appropriation is only $15,000 
indicates that it is not used very exten- 
sively, but I want to give you just this 
one little statement of fact. I knew there 
had been some controversy regarding 
this in connection with the hearings, and 
I asked the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to give me a statement as to the extent 
to which this plane is used for carrying 
passengers outside of their own organiza- 
tion. The statement furnished me by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority said, in 
substance, that sinee July 1, 1943, over 
18 months, the T. V. A. plane has carried 
visitors on a total of 48 occasions. Most 
of these have been Officials of other Gov- 
ernment agencies engaged in work of 
joint interest, or they have been foreign 
visitors. On 24 of these occasions visitors 
occupied seats on scheduled trips, seats 
which would otherwise have been vacant. 

I think we are making a mountain out 
of a mole hill regarding this whole thing, 
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because the plane has not been used to 
any great extent, and I believe everyone 
that is familiar with the use it has been 
put to lauds the T. V. A. on the very fine 
very helpful, and very economical man. 
ner in which it has used the plane. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, wi!] 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. How many pas- 
sengers have been carried on the plane 
during the past 18 months? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. I 
do not know what the capacity of the 
plane is. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Virginia can tell us. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
12-passenger plane. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then if a full load 
was carried each time, and I think that 
would be a rather harsh assumption, it 
would be less than 600 persons, includ- 
ing the T. V. A. officials and other Gov- 
ari: officials and all others who rode 
on it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The cost per an- 
num is about $15,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amount is lim- 
ited in this appropriation to $15,000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
will yield further, does he think the Di- 
rector of the T. V. A. should use that air- 
plane for traveling to other parts of the 
United States to make speeches? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think if he goes 
out as a Government official, wherever 
he goes he has a right to use that plane. 
Oftentimes he can use it more economi- 
cally than he could use the train. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Why can he not use 
the air lines? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We do not limit 
the officials of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration or the National Advisory 
Committee on Aeronautics. When a 
similar item was put into their appro- 
priation on this same bill not a single 
person took the floor and objected to the 
use of their planes or attempted to re- 
strict it in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 
All time has expired on the amendment. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
oe by the gentleman from South Da- 

ota. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


Not to exceed $28,290,000 of the construc- 
tion fund established by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, shall be available during the 
fiscal year 1946 for administrative expenses 
of the United States Maritime Commission, 
including personal services at the seat of 
government; printing and binding; law- 
books and books of reference; periodicals and 
newspapers (not to exceed $6,500); teletype 
services; purchase (not to exceed three), 
maintenance, repair, and operation of pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles; compensation 
as authorized by the act of August 4, 1939, 
for officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard, detailed to the Commission; 
not to exceed $90,000 for deposit in the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury for cost of penalty 
mail of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion and the War Shipping Administration as 
required by section 2 of the act of June 28, 
1944 (Public Law 364); and not to exceed 
$325,000 for the employment by contract or 
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otherwise of persons, firms, or corporations 
for the performance of legal and other special 
services, without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes or the civil-service and 
classification laws. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to pro- 
pound a question to the chairman of the 
subcommittee and to direct his attention 
to the statement which appears in the 
report with reference to the United 
States Maritime Commission. I quote: 

As of December 31, 1944, there were 1,072 
vessels under various stages of construction. 
Early in January 1945, the Commission 
awarded contracts for the construction of 
226 additional dry-cargo vessels and tankers 
to be delivered in the second half of the 
calendar year 1945. Altogether, there are 
now scheduled for delivery, during the cal- 
endar year 1945, about 1,300 vessels, exclu- 
sive of any that may be completed under 
awards yet to be made. 


The question I want to address to the 
Chairman is this. It has been pointed 
out that we now have approximately 50,- 
000,000 tons of shipping, or more than 
four times the peacetime requirements 
of our Nation. The newspapers are al- 
rgidy full of articles indicating that one 
of the critical problems facing our coun- 
try is how to dispose of this surplus 
shipping, to sell it at prewar prices, sac- 
rifice prices, or to give it away to some 
of our allies. 

I wonder if the committee has given 
any consideration to the advisability of 
streamlining the construction of ship- 
ping of dry cargo classification. We had 
a bill last week which pointed out the 
critical manpower situation. We under- 
stand that the crucial need of the coun- 
try today and of the War Department is 
ammunition. Yet here we find the con- 
struction program of the Maritime Com- 
mission continuing unabated. Does not 
the gentleman think it is time to exam- 
ine and scrutinize closely that shipbuild- 
ing program to determine whether there 
is any need at the present time for stag- 
gering that production? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I think 
it is time to examine it. I will say to the 
gentleman it has been examined by the 
committee. We are stepping up produc- 
tion of ammunition and certain other 
critical *items for the war. Of course, 
they are no good unless they are trans- 
ported to other countries. Certainly 
there is no shortage now of shipping ton- 
nage. There will be a surplus if and 
when the war is over. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Many of these 
ships will not be built until late in this 
calendar year. Certainly they cannot be 
used until they are completed. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Every 
appropriation that this Congress makes, 
every plan that the Congress makes, is 
on the theory that the war on both fronts 
is going to continue through this calen- 
dar year. We asked Admiral Land that 
very question. I will state to the gentle- 
man that every ship that is being laid 
down now is laid down only on the cer- 
tificate and at the specific direction of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff that it is nec- 
essary. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Certainly, with the 
critical manpower shortage, it would ap- 
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pear that those men should be employed 
elsewhere than in shipyards. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I agree 
with the gentleman. But that is the de- 
cision of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That 
is the reason the program goes ahead. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time 
this Congress and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations took cognizance of the fact 
that these aircraft owned by the various 
departments of Government, and I refer 
not only to the Department presently 
under consideration but to all the de- 
partments, including the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Forestry Service, the Army and the Navy, 
and others should be used exclusively for 
the public business of the Government 
and in nowise for private purposes. I 
have known of several occasions where 
it was very doubtful indeed whether the 
trip that was made in a particular Gov- 
ernment airplane was made for purposes 
other than the personal business of the 
person who was using the airplane. I 
believe that the committee would do well 
to place the same restrictions upon the 
use of aircraft that we have placed upon 
the use of Government automobiles. 
The committee is very strict in the ap- 
plication of this regulation with respect 
to automobiles. I wonder if the com- 
mittee does not think it would likewise 
be important to place similar restrictions 
upon the use of Government aircraft, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
minimum cost per mile for the operation 
of these aircraft, that is the smaller ones, 
is around 45 cents per mile and runs 
from there on up to a dollar and a dollar 
and a half a mile. Very frequently I 
have stopped at airports on trips that I 
was making to and from my home on 
the commercial air lines and have found 
military transport aircraft assigned to 
the use of some general in the Army g0- 
ing from place to place with only one or 
two passengers on board. The airplane 
might have been operated by the Air 
Transport Command, or else from the 
field that was under the jurisdiction of 
that particular general. And at the 
same time there were a great many 
military personnel awaiting commercial 
air transportation who should have been 
transported in that same aircraft. I 
think it is about time that Government 
aircraft be used as economicaily as 
though they were commercial aircraft 
and should not be used for frivolous pur- 
poses. I do not accuse any particular 
department of the Government or per- 
son except to say that that practice has 
come to my notice. Likewise, I believe 
the Air Transport Command should al- 
low the use of all of its empty places by 
traveling military personnel when they 
are going in the same direction, instead 
of shoving them over on the commercial 
air lines. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen many mili- 
tary transport aircraft idle at airports, 
indicating a considerable available sur- 
plus, when the commercial air lines have 
been forced to deplane military person- 
nel and others because of higher priority 
military travelers. Either the Air 
Transport Command should carry these 
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people or the surplus planes made avail- 
able to the commercial air lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendments 
withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 106. Where appropriations in this act 
are expendable for the purchase of news- 
papers and periodicals and no specific limi- 
tation has been placed thereon, the expend- 
itures therefor under each such appropria- 
tion may not exceed the amount of $50: 
Provided, That this limitation shall not ap- 
ply to the purchase of scientific, technical, 
trade, or traffic periodicals necessary in con- 
nection with the performance of the au- 
thorized functions of the agencies for which 
funds are herein provided. 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED TO CORRECT ABUSES IN ARMY 

HANDLING OF THE C. A. A. WAR TRAINING SERV= 

ICE PROGRAM 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, per- 
haps no other branch of our armed 
forces has ever been the subject of such 
controversy as the War Training Service 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Born as the result of a shotgun wedding 
between the Army Air Forces and the 
C. A. A., it was tenderly reared until its 
parents went their separate ways and 
then, an unwanted child, it was denied 
its birthright and its members came to 
know themselves as the “orphans of the 
air.” 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, when 
the full import of our plight dawned upon 
us, the President called for planes in 
staggering quantities. The Nation’s 
genius responded to the call. But there 
also had to be pilots, hundreds of thou- 
sands of them, both combat and non- 
combat, to fly these planes. The Army 
Air Forces had perhaps 2,500 pilots, a 
woefully inadequate number, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. Immediately the armed 
forces called upon the C. A. A. for help, 
and help came in the form of thousands 
of skilled civilian pilots. They came 
from the air lines, from the airports, 
from hundreds of private flying schools, 
and from private lives to give their Na- 
tion the benefit of their fiying skill. 

Yet these were not enough. Many 
more pilots had to be trained, and while 
the A. A. F. undertook to handle most of 
the training of its combat pilots, the 
C. A. A. was asked to train some 14,009 
men for non-combat-flying work, re- 
cruiting its men from the ranks of those 
not qualified for combat fiying. Thus 
the Civil Pilot Training Program, later 
named the War Training Service, came 
into existence as an adjunct to the 

rmy’s training program. Its men were 
told that they would train without pay 
for approximately 10 months, at the end 
of which, if successful, they would be 
commissioned as second lieutenants, 
rated as flight officer, or retained in a 
reserve status as instructors or air-line 
copilcts. 
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Almost from the very beginning this 
program had difficulties. It soon bogged 
, down for lack of planes and training 
facilities, and its men sat idle for as long 
as 7 months between training programs. 
This resulted in untold hardship and 
humiliation for many of them, which 
was only slightly mitigated by congres- 
sional action granting them pay which 
amounted to about $25 per month. 

In the meantime the training program 
of the Air Forces was moving ahead of 
schedule, and it became apparent that 
the Air Force could do without many of 
the men in the W. T. S. A reduction 
was in order, and was easily achieved 
since the hardships of the men had 
driven many of them to the point of des- 
peration and they had to find a way out. 
After this reduction, those left were 
called to active duty upon the promise 
that their training would be continued. 
Yet the process of reduction continued, 
until on January 15, 1944, the War Train- 
ing Service ceased to exist. 

Early in the course of the W. T. &S., 
its members became convinced that they 
were an unwanted group. Yet they had 
volunteered at their country’s urgent re- 
quest, and those who could stuck with 
it to the bitter end. Nowhere did they 
find recognition, honor, the self-respect 
of a soldier who is serving his nation in 
his best capacity. Approximately 20 per- 
cent were eventually discharged, a still 
smaller percentage are in training as 
aviation cadets or glider pilots. The 
grea@majority are in a variety of assign- 
ments in the Air Force, without hope of 
ever realizing the dream of flying with 
the Army Air Force. Each can point to 
some technicality upon which he was 
informed that he can have no redress. 
Yet each can point to personal losses of 
money, pride in self and Government, 
faith in self and his country, that mount 
up in the aggregate to produce a situa- 
tion which, from the standpoint of mo- 
rale alone, seriously affects our war ef- 
fort. The following history is a typical 
one. It has its own unique aspects, as 
do all the others, but the theme is repre- 
sentative of all: 

The worst thing that W. T. S. has done to 
me has been the chain of events which has 
left my morale and self-respect at a lifetime 
low. If it had been planned carefully, it 
couldn’t have done a better job. If it wasn’t 
planned that way, then the most remarkable 
set of coincidental circumstances has man- 
aged to achieve that result. 

I left an easy, sure, good job—bank teller— 
in September 1942, with flags waving and a 
thousand people applauding, to enlist in the 
service, which wouldn’t have drafted me for 
perhaps 12 to 24 months later, to fiy gliders, 
so the administrator at the local college 
stated. After about 2 weeks of training we 
were told that the glider program had closed, 
The confusion and uncertainty started early, 
but that liaison, A. T. C., service pilot and 
flight instructor positions needed men badly. 
So, as all records will show, I elected A. T. C. 
as my goal. I persisted in this choice every 
time an opportunity to make a choice was 
given. I successfully completed primary, sec- 
ondary, cross-country, and part of the Link 
instrument course, was first paid 10 months 
after having started, meanwhile paying my 
own way, then was activated in August 1943, 
It was with great pride that I first donned the 
real uniform of the Army, and with greater 
pride still that I was returned to flying status. 
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I was sent again to a Link instrument course, 
by now, however, it appeared more and more 
certain that instructing was the only end we 
could be sure of. This successfully com- 
pleted, I was shipped to ...... for the final 
course, secondary instructor. On the very 
day of my last flight, the first blow fell—~ 
the program was discontinued—and I had the 
graduation certificate from that school in my 
hand, along with a graduation dance pro- 
gram and a graduation dinner place card— 
a jolly affair, you can be sure. We had ship- 
ping orders to Brooks Field and almost cer- 
tain officerships for Tuesday, and this was 
Sunday. Instead we were shipped, about a 
week later, to Sheppard Field for reclassifica- 
tion. 

Since the Army didn’t know what to do 
with about 800 men, with $10,000 each worth 
of aeronautical training fresh in their minds, 
we were sent through a second basic train- 
ing—the same movies again, the same lec- 
tures again, the same drill instruction and 
field maneuvers again—we'd only been hav- 
ing this same stuff 16 months straight at 
this point. And just incidentally, our pay 
had been cut about thirty-two or thirty- 
three dollars a month—through no failure or 
fault of our own. Well, finally reclassifica- 
tion day came—I had been a banker’s man 
for 10 years—and had intensive aeronautical 
training, with good grades, for 16 months— 
so the major assured me I could go to clerks 
school—men were needed there—but would I 
please indicate a second choice (of his choos- 
ing), armament school. Trusting his assur- 
ance of the clerk school, I agreed, and was 
promptly sent to armament school at Lowry 
Field, Denver, Colo., with a delay en route. 
How did I explain all this to the people who 
had so proudly seen me off 18 months be- 
fore—how did I explain that I hadn't failed 
somewhere or goofed-up some place—how did 
I explain to my employers that so far I 
hadn't contributed a damn thing toward the 
famous war eflort—why was I always “‘school- 
ing”-—I did the best I could to explain a nasty 
mess that I had gotten into in good faith, 
and which I’d done my part tn the “contract” 
but the other party—the Government— 
hadn’t. After armament school came gun- 
nery—both of which I hated—both of which 
none of my training, civilian or Army, none 
of my training, inclination, or aptitude was 
directed toward gunnery work. Finally, I've 
been chosen to be an instructor in this gun- 
nery school, and I did everything I could 
think of to escape it—a far cry from flight 
instructor or glider pilot. 

When the discharge offer was made I was 
just starting school here, as student, and I 
refused because I felt if I did my “duty”— 
completed my duty—lI’d certainly get a de- 
cent break some place along the line—maybe 
the Harness bill would go through and my 
efforts would not be in vain—and I could re- 
turn to my civilian occupation, post-war, 
without having to tell the long sordid story 
that seemed so untrue; but no, it didn’t 
happen that way. So I’ve started on a re- 
consideration of that discharge offer, which is 
almost certainly doomed to failure, because 
the almighty Army doesn’t like for indi- 
viduals to change their minds, though the 
Army allows no investigation of its changes, 
But my state of mind at this point is such 
that I’m really no good to the Army—and 
I’m well aware that I’m not much good to 
myself. It will take a lot of civilian living 
to make me forget the injustice done to me 
and thousands of my buddies and the mil- 
lions of taxpayers who footed the economic 
side of this venture—ill-fated, shall we say? 

I can’t possibly express in a letter the 
chagrin, embarrassment, “loss of face,” and 
loss of self-respect and pride, of self and 
Government, that we all have suffered. The 
financial loss, the loss of comforts of home, 
the things we all gave up are much too nu- 
merous to record in one letter. 
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My home address, since I gave up a home to 
fly for our country, is 
Apart from that—far apart—I am— 


It is true that griping isa norma] 
symptom in the Army. It happens 
everywhere and is regarded as a healthy 
sign. But it is likewise true that the 
causes of the average “gripe” are for- 
gotten almost as soon as they are re- 
moved. Men of normal judgment usually 
regard the hardships of military life, in 
retrospect, as a matter of course. This 
should be particularly true of men whose 
patriotism impelled them to go through 
considerable difficulty to arrange their 
private affairs so that they could volun- 
tarily enlist at the time when their coun- 
try so sorely needed them. Something 
must be wrong when the same men are 
now sorry that they did it. Actually, this 
regret amounts to bitterness, even in 
those who, because they have been given 
the opportunity to repair their broken 
fortunes in a civilian capacity, have 
nothing more to ask for themselves. The 
following letter is an expression from 
one of such men: 

I am one of the more fortunate ones, being 
now back in civilian life and after being a 
participant in such a muddled-up outfit and 
being treated like the scum of the earth, 
I’m damned glad of it. I was willing and 
eager to serve my country when I heard those 
desperate appeals, and envisioned the great 
things I could do, as described in a C. A. A, 
circular. Be a ferry pilot, a glider pilot, an 
air-line copilot, etc. What “bunk” that 
turned out to be (16-p). 

* * * Even as late as our cross-country 
program at » we were told upon ar- 
rival that new arrangements had been made 
for us, and, if we got through, we would be- 
come lieutenants in the Air Transport Com- 
mand. If you cannot even believe printed 
circulars and officers of the A. A. F., who in 
the h—— can you believe? 

* * © Incidentally, I begged the au- 
thorities to let me even fly a glider, but no; I 
was 11 months too old. But I wasn’t too old 
when they thought they needed men in that 
category. 

I regret my inability to adequately express 
my opinion of the whole stinking mess, but 
you may rest assured that if there is ever a 
like offer made me, I won't be so gullible. Is 
it the Air Force’s policy to make men so dis- 
gusted they don’t give a hoot whether they 
die or not? If so, they sure were making 
great headway when I left the Army (57-p). 


The official history of the War Training 
Service is a matter of record. In every 
hearing ever held and recorded, it was 
this official history that was heard and 
acted upon. The real story, gathered 
from the experiences of the men in- 
volved, shows that the official version 1s 
at best a glossing over of unpleasant 
facts, and at worst, in certain respects, 
utterly false. 

It is the purpose of this report to out- 
line, step by step, the process by which 
the War Training Service was reduced 
from 12,335 men, and what happened to 
those men, The figures are official. 


PROCESS OF REDUCTION OF THE C. A. A.-W. T. S. 

Phase 1: Twelve thousand three hundred 
and thirty-five E. R. C. trainees reduced to 
7,374 by S. 1697 and letter of May 29, 1943. 

(a) Four thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
one disposed of to discharge, assignment to 
active duty as ground personnel, or assign- 
ment to aviation cadet training. 
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Phase 2: Seven thousand three hundred 
and seventy-four trainees called to active 
duty and reduced to 5,251. 

(a) One thousand and forty-nine qualified 
for aviation cadet training. 

(b) Nine hundred and sixty-eight assigned 
to technical training. 

(c) Seventy discharged for physical rea- 
sons. 

(ad) Thirty-six disposed of as a result of 
miscellaneous causes. 

Phase 3: Five thousand two hundred and 
fifty-one reduced to 4,687. 

(a) Five hundred and fifty-four eliminated 
during training. 

(b) Ten graduated. 

Phase 4: Four thousand six hundred and 
eighty-seven reduced to 0. 

(a) One thousand five hundred and twen- 
ty-nine have applied and been found quali- 
fied for aviation cadet training or glider 
pilot training. 

(b) C=2 transferred to A. T. C. for service 
pilot training. 

(c) Thirty-five discharged, died, or hos- 
pitalized. 

(d) Three thousand one hundred and 
twenty-two specialists and technical school 
students offered discharge. 


During the early summer of 1943 the 
W. T. S. program had bogged down, and 
trainees were waiting in their homes for 
months on end, expecting each succeed- 
ing day to receive the call to further 
training—calls which, when they came, 
were urgent and immediate. The result- 
ant hardships have cften been discussed, 
but very little was ever done about them. 
The bill which finally granted some pay 
gave on’y $50 per month, retroactive to 
December 15, 1942, for the time spent in 
training plus 2 months of lay-over time. 
This made an average of about $25 per 
month, which was far from adequate, 
considering that the men had to live as 
civilians between training periods. Fol- 
lowing are a few representative experi- 
ences. They show that even while un- 
dergoing great losses, some men, who 
still had money, were spending their own 
money to improve their training, which 
they were assured the Army would use. 

I had a hard time getting a release from 
my job, working for an oil refinery, because 
it was an essential industry. After I quit my 
job my wife had to go to work to support 
ourselves and our child, while I went to 
school. 

I took my primary flight training at > 
and I finished it in February 1943. After 
finishing primary I was told that it would 
be a little while before I took secondary, 
Seven months went by in which I didn’t 
hear a thing from the C. A. A. about the 
program. During this time because of the 
uncertainty of the length of time before I 
could be called back into the program, I was 
unable to get employment anywhere, except 
for a few days work now and then. My wife 
had to keep her job to support the three of 
us, and we had to move out of our new home 
and rent it to keep from losing it. Just after 
we moved our daughter became ill and had 
to go to the hospital for an operation. She 
never recovered, she died in the hospital 
without ever regaining consciousness. That 
left my wife with all those big expenses on 
her shoulders and I must say it went bad 
with her. 

Many months later this Same man was 
grounded in the glider program and dis- 
qualified because of a sinus condition. Yet 
he is denied a discharge because he was 
accepted for the glider program. In the 
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words of the War Department, he had 
“applied and been found qualified for glider 
pilot training.” 

I volunteered in November of 1942, fully 
8 months to a year before I would have been 
drafted. I sold my business in advance of 
enlisting, and during my training as a re- 
serve spent upward of $2,000 in keeping up a 
home and myself while away from home in 
these flying programs. I also bought time, 
about $500 worth, between primary and 
secondary, which consisted of a 4-month 
wait. During this 4-month wait, and an- 
other 2 months after secondary, I still paid 
the bills without any part of an income 
(14-p). 

I had primary and secondary at —————. 
This was completed in February 1943. Then 
we were told to go home and wait until we 
were called for cross-country training. And 
wait is what we did—until August. Because 
of my liking to fly, and also because I didn’t 
want to forget what I had learned, I had 
about 50 hours’ flight time during this 6 
months’ waiting period. 

Then when the Army decided to activate us, 
I was really pleased for I knew we were going 
to really get what had been promised us— 
besides being paid while we were training 
(33-p). 

In order to start the training we made an 
assumption that it would continue right on 
until finished—then to be kept from contin- 
uation of training in the middle of the pro- 
gram, and not knowing when you would be 
recalled, made a bad situation insofar as ob- 
taining work and living quarters. 

* * * We were given the choice of re- 
signing before the Army took over or to go 
into the other branches of the Air Corps— 
and again as in my case, and in many others, 
opportunities to be commissioned in other 
branches of the service were passed up, in 
order to continue flying (37-p). 





There were 4,961 who could not weath- 
er it through. They had to get out, and 
they took their losses and had no further 
recourse than to chalk them up to ex- 
perience. When the official letter of May 
29, 1943, offered the choice of discharge, 
call to active duty in an enlisted capacity, 
opportunity to qualify for aviation ca- 
dets, or continuation of status as W. T.S. 
trainee, these 4,961 got out. Their losses 
were never made good, nor were the loss- 
es of the 7,374 who remained. Nor, ap- 
parently, have their hardships ever en- 
tered into any discussion as a factor call- 
ing for consideration in the disposition 
or treatment of the men. On the con- 
trary: 

When we were offered a discharge from 
the Reserves in July of 1943, we did not sup- 
pose that a failure in W. T. S., or the failure 
of W. T. S. itself, would so disastrously penal- 
ize us who chose to stay in it (58-p). 


The 7,374 men believed that with call 
to active duty they would at last start 
getting somewhere, that the raw deal 
was over. But the raw deal was only 
biding its time. Immediately after acti- 
vation, 2,123 men were eliminated from 
the W. T. S. These were men who, on 
Form S—1697, had elected to remain in 
W. T. S. General Arnold, in his state- 
ment of March 22, 1944, said, “1,049 went 
into aviation cadet training.” No ex- 
planation is made of the means used to 
put these 1,049 men into aviation cadet 
training—also known as air-crew train- 
ing—nor what happened to them after 
they were taken in. It is not likely that 
the following statement, made by one of 
those men, is altogether unique: 
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After I was called to active duty in July 
1943, I was sent to an Air Force basic training 
center in North Carolina. There I was told 
that there was an excess of men in the pro- 
gram and some had to be eliminated. The 
first elimination came after the physical 
exam. I was given the regular cadet exam 
without waivers. They knew well enough 
that many of the men were in W. T. S. be- 
cause they had passed the less rigid W. T. S. 
exam, but still we were eliminated. 

When I was eliminated from W. T. S. I knew 
any hope of piloting Army aircraft was gone. 
The air bug was still with me, so I applied tor 
air crew, my present status (6-p). 


Again referring to General Arnold’s 
statement, “968 went into air force tech- 
nical training.” Since all of these men 
had previously elected to remain in W. T. 
S., it is logical to assume that these men 
went into technical training after being 
eliminated from W. T. S. against their 
wishes. It is also logical to assume that 
the majority, if not 100 percent, of these 
eliminations from W. T. S. were on the 
basis of failure to pass the class 2 physi- 
cal, known as the Army 64. Yet when 
General Arnold made the statement, “968 
went into Air Force technical training,” 
it was accepted as reasonable and fair. 
That it was not fair can be readily ascer- 
tained by scrutiny of the conditions un- 
der which W. T. S. men elected to remain 
in training, as set forth in the famous 
letter of May 29, 1943, accompanying 
form No. S—1697 upon which the trainees 
made the choices by which they were 
bound: ‘ 

c. If you desire to remain in the C. A, A. 
War Training Service program you may elect 
to do so subject to the condition that on 
July 1, 1943, the following steps will necessar- 
ily be taken and will apply to you as well as 


to all other men in training or awaiting as- 
signment to training. 

1. All reservists remaining in training will 
be given a class 2-64 physical examination 
on W. D. A. G. O. Form 64 by an Army flight 
surgeon. All those failing to meet the re- 
quirements of this examination will be re- 
moved from training and will, at chat time, 
be allowed to elect call to active duty in an 
enlisted status or discharge from the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 


The ink was hardly dry on the trainees’ 
Signatures when the men were called to 
active duty and all conditions excepting 
the one about their having to pass the 64 
physical were apparently forgotten. At 
any rate, the discharges consisted of 
those totally unfit for military service; 
those failing the 64 physical only were 
reclassified and assigned to various other 
forms of training. No one in the entire 
program, on the basis of information in 
our hands, has ever been offered the dis- 
charge option so clearly set forth in the 
letter of May 29, 1943, as one of the con- 
ditions promised upon failure to meet the 
requirements of the 64 physical examina- 
tion. 

While it is an established truism— 
among officers who were never washed 
out, who made the grade and therefore 
think that anyone with ability can do 
likewise because they did—that all wash- 
outs consider their elimination unfair, 
the thoughts of the latter deserve to be 
considered: 

When I was washed out in Greensboro the 
major told me that my eyes were too bad for 
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fiying, and in the next minute he said I 
could be a combat gunner, Too bad eyes 
for noncombat flying but good enough for 
combat gunnery. Certainly sounded mixed 
up tome. But they made it very plain that 
they didn’t want us and out we went (60-p). 

I sure wish I could get a discharge. I'd 
grab it so fast their heads would swim 
(23-p). 

On the 11th of August 1943, I was inducted 
(or activated) in the Army at Camp Beaure- 
gard, La., and given a complete physical ex- 
amination by the Army surgeons at Camp 
Livingston, La., which qualified me for fur- 
ther military flying. I was-then shipped to 
Keesler Field, Miss., and placed in a squadron 
of W. T. S. men awaiting orders. We were 
given another physical examination and I was 
disqualified, along with about 50 percent of 
the squadron, due to a slight impairment of 
my eyes, which condition had persisted at the 
time of my original examination when I was 
accepted into W.T.S. And as you know, one 
of the requirements in order to enlist in the 
W. T. S. was to be rejected by the Regular 
Army Air Forces if you were 27 years of age or 
younger. 

After having been disqualified at Keesler 
Field, Miss., I was transferred to a training 
squadron for the purpose of taking basic 
training, and have been kicking around in 
the Air Service Command doing nothing at 
all for which I was originally trained, in 
fact doing nothing that is of any help to the 
war effort. I feel that I could have done a 
great deal more if I hadn't believed that 
the W. T. S. was something our Government 
needed and intended to see through. 

All W. T. S. boys have endured the long 
hours of ground-school training along with 
the flight training with the hope that at the 
end we would have a part in training cadets 
or other Government flying. We accepted 
the hardship of long hours, the confusion 
and waiting, not knowing where we stood 
from day to day, the low pay and lowly place, 
upon the promise that at the end we would 
have something to show for it. Now that all 
commissions and ratings have been filled, we 
are unable to find a place that would give us 
a small part in a mighty struggle (11-p). 


These are men who were assured that 
if they failed the “64” physical they could 
elect a discharge. 

Along with the 1,049 who went into 
the aviation cadet training, and $68 who 
went to air force technical training, 70 
were discharged for physical disability, 
and 36 were disposed of as result of 
miscellaneous causes, including hospi- 
talization. In just what respect hos- 
pitalization came to be a reason for 
elimination has never been Officially ex- 
plained, but it is evident that none of 
the 36 reappeared in W. T. S. training. 
Neither has any further light been shed 
upon the nature of the miscellaneous 
causes. Perhaps the latter include the 
following case: 

After completing cross-country training, I 
was called to active duty and reported to 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo., where I was told 
that I would be returned to the enlisted 
status of a Reserve and would become a ci- 
vilian instructor of primary flight training 
and could be retained for 2 years after the 
war ended. 

Now this was entirely opposite to what I 
was told when I enlisted. I was led to be- 
lieve all along—this was at the time I en- 
listed and during primary and secondary— 
that I would not have to become an instruc- 
tor and that I would become a pilot on trans- 
port planes. 

It is only natural that one tries to obtain 
the goal that he sets out to gain. 
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When the above information was given 
I could readily see we were an unwanted 
group. So I asked for a release from W. T. S. 
and applied for the Service Command, 
which was granted me immediately be- 
cause of the amount or number of Govern- 
ment flying hours that I had on heavy ships. 

I had passed the Form 64 physical, and all 
written tests that were required and had 
qualified to continue with W.-T. 8S. train- 
ing. But, as I stated previously, I asked for 


my release and applied for the Service Com- 
mand. 


My service record shows the date that I 
was classified for the Service Command. 

Shortly after this I had to take a routine 
physical, known as Form 63, which is a very 
simple physical, and was rejected because cf 
a temporary injury to my left knee. It was 
swollen and was very minor. It was so 
minor that within the week following the 
examination I was admitted to the hospital 
and was X-rayed for pneumonia, and the 
medical officers considered the knee condi- 
tion so slight they would not even X-ray 
it while I was in the X-ray room. For that 
reason I was not allowed to continue on a 
flying status. This was in October 1943, and 
to this date this knee has never swollen and 
I have not been given any consideration to 
get back on a flying status. 

None of the things that were promised me 
ever came true, and the idea that was given 
me as to how I could serve my country has 
turned out to be entirely false (12-p). 


Again we quote from General Arnold’s 
statement of March 22, 1944: 


Altogether there was a total of about 13,000 
in these various groups of people that we 
were using that were semimilitary and had 
the C. A. A. brand on them in some way or 
another. 

Now, then, I think you should know that 
we have given every one of those people a 
chance to qualify in some way or another 
in the Army Air Forces, 


It cannot be denied that “in some way 
or another” covers considerable ground. 

The number of men retained in train- 
ing in W. T. S. after the various elimina- 
tions following call to active duty is 
5,251. Of this number, 10 graduated and 
554 were eliminated during training. 
Again official history has inferred, and 
all investigations have taken it for 
granted, that all eliminations were ut- 
terly fair, and that wash-outs have only 
themselves to blame. Again we hear 
from the individuals concerned: 


When we were sent to Brooks Field, Tex., 
we soon learned that there was little chance 
of making the course since there was by this 
time no need for instructors. Around 50 
percent of the boys were eliminated for vari- 
ous causes. The elimination rides were a 
farce, in my opinion, since there were too 
many good pilots to fall out because of these 
checks. It is also my opinion, along with 
many others, that this was just another way 
of getting us out of the picture with the 
least amount of trouble. I was among those 
eliminated on January 13, 1944. This was 
just 2 days before the course was discon- 
tinued. Those who stayed in those 2 days 
are now in civilian life, for which I am very 
glad. 

All of the W. T. S. boys endured the long 
hours of ground-school training along with 
the flight training, upon the promises of the 
C. A. A, and hope that at the end we would 
have a part in the training of cadets or in 
some kind of flying. We accepted the hard- 
ships of the long hours, no pay, and a lowly 
place upon the promises of something at the 
end. When it was all over we got nothing but 
a@ chance to start again in the Army after all 
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the good places were filled. That would not 
be so bad if we were doing any good for 
the Army but we are not and it looks as i 
many of us will just be kept in the Army to 
fill up space for the duration. How many 
men of my age do you think the Army wi! 
send overseas at this stage of the game? 
Frankly, I feel that my efforts would do much 
more for our country if I were released from 
the Army and sent home to relieve the home 
front (53-p). 

After completing his Link instrument 
training he was sent to an A. A. F.-W. T. §. 
detachment at ——————-—, to take an in- 
structor course. On January 13, 1944, when 
he lacked 2 days completing his instructor 
course, word was spread by the grapevine that 
W.T.S. was being folded, so 10 of the W.T. 5. 
students were given check rides and 10 were 
eliminated, my husband being among the un- 
fortunate 10. The next day it rained, so the 
rest of the class was spared the so-called 
check rides, and on the next day, January 15, 
official word was received to cease all opera- 
tions. The C. A. A. inspector who checked 
my husband out told him that under normal 
conditions he would not have been elimi- 
nated. 

So, inasmuch as the directive concerning 
the discharge specifies that in order to be 
eligible for discharge the applicant must have 
been an active trainee on January 15, 1944, 
my husband is not eligible. This in spite of 
the fact that others who completed only the 
fourth course (Link instrument) are eligible 
and have been discharged, whereas my hus- 
band, who completed 4 courses and would 
have completed 5 in 2 more days had the 
training continued in its normal manner, is 
not eligible. This, to me, is very unfair 
(17-p). 


The person referred to is not the same 
as in 53-p. As a matter of fact, they 
even refer to two different training de- 
tachments. 

One man was unwilling to assume the 
stigma of failure, however undeserved. 
His statement clearly illustrates condi- 
tions as they were in the last stages of 
the W. T. S., and certainly must raise 
some question as to the utter fairness of 
the eliminations: 


During the Link instrument course I asked 
to be relieved from aviation-student status 
because I was reliably informed that men who 
were in classes ahead of me were being washed 
out at the rate of 95 percent in their final 
check rides and that the program was clos- 
ing. Taking all this into consideration, and 
the fact that there was no chance of any 
commission, I thought it was best to try and 
advance myself in some other branch of the 
service and get a rating there, as I needed 
money badly after using all my savings for 
the support of my family during the previous 
training periods, when I had received no in- 
come (10-p). 


The figures speak for themselves—554 
eliminated, 10 graduated. 

The following letter gives an example 
of a man who complained about his 
treatment, and what was done about ii: 


The first of October I was sent to 
for my secondary course. The first 10 days 
we were there we didn’t get near a plane, 
We were put to work improving the grounds 
of the Airport. Conditions there were 
anything but what we expected. We slept 
in bunks with boards for springs. The heater 
for the barracks in which we lived was out in 
the open. That sounds rather foolish, but it 
was actually outside the building and in the 
open. We flew in N3Ns, a Navy ship with 
open cockpit. We were never issued fiying 








clothes and had only our general G. I. issue, 
If you don’t think it was miserable flying at 
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7 a.m. in November in an open cockpit, with 
only ground clothes on and so many of them 
that you had no freedom of movement, I'll 
tell you it was. That field was not properly 
set up to give us the training we were sup- 
posed to get. 

On November 18, after 18 hours of what 
was to be a 40-hour course, I was washed out. 
My marks averaged 74 percent for flying and 
I was not the lowest rated student in my 
class, but I was the oldest. I protested, to no 
avail and wrote to the W. T. S. Coordinator 
at It got me nothing. In my class 
of 50 the only wash-outs were men over 35 
years of age, and I know we old men weren't 
the worst flyers in that group by any means, 
But out we went, the old 20 percent racket. 

Since then I have been in radio and radar 
schools. I have passed the board for ap- 
pointment to O. C. S., but just this month a 
new ruling has disqualified me because of a 
new age limit. 

I'm too old to fly, too old to be given an 
opportunity to become an officer, but not too 
old to be sent overseas. I’m awaiting ship- 
ment to an overseas replacement depot. I 
haven’t been home since July 1943. I'd be 
ashamed to have people back there know that 
in 16 months’ time all I could get to be is a 
corporal. 

Nothing this Army could do short of com- 
missioning me or giving me a discharge would 
ever make me feel I have been anything but 
a fool for sticking and wanting to see it 
through (9-p). 


On January 15, 1944, there were 4,687 
War Training Service trainees who as 
yet had not been eliminated. On that 
day the War Training Service program 
ceased to exist. No one as yet seems to 
know why. Varicus reasons have been 
advanced; when they fail, others are ad- 
vanced, until finally one is found that 
seems to fill the bill. 

At first it was stated that the A. A. F. 
had no need for the men as pilots, yet: 

At the same time they were telling us they 
didn’t need flyers, they were recruiting 
WASPS (27-P). 


When the above reason was brought 
under scrutiny, the following state- 
ment—CoONGRESSIONAL REcorD, March 20, 
1944: statement from the War Depart- 
ment—was advanced, and for a time it 
was accepted: 

The WASP program to utilize women pilots 
for noncombat fiying assignments has been 
found to be militarily sound and necessary. 
Men released by the termination of the 
C. A. A-W. T. S. program can be used for 
services for which women are not suited, 
whereas women pilots are qualified for cer- 
tain flying duties which they can discharge 
as competently as men. 





Eventually, in the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee on June 8, 9, and 10, 
1944, the above statement was ques- 
tioned. It was pointed out that hun- 
dreds of W. T. S. men were at Truax 
Field, Madison, Wis., taking radio me- 
chanic training for which women must 
be suitable since there were WAC’s taking 
the same training, and the students re- 
ceived instruction from many women in- 
structors. 

In defense of the condition, the repre- 
sentative of the Army Air Forces declared 
that none of the former W. T.S. trainees 
stationed at Truax Field had more than 
125 hours of flying time. This state- 
ment was not one of fact, yet apparently 
it was accepted as a good reason why 
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these men should have been moved out 
of flying in order to let in women with 
very little training. 

Whatever the true reasons may be, not 
one member of the W. T. S. today feels 
that the discontinuation of the program 
was justified in the light of existing con- 
ditions. 

In judging the military necessity of 
the discontinuation of the W. T. S. pro- 
gTam two important points must be con- 
sidered. 

First. If it was true, as was at first 
claimed, that the A. A. F. had no use for 
these men as noncombat pilots, for which 
they were trained at great expense, then 
it is likewise true that they had no use 
for women in the same capacity—yet the 
need for noncombat pilots was stressed in 
order to build up the WASPS program— 
after the W. T. S. program was dis- 
continued. 

Second. It could not be true that the 
W. T. S. program was discontinued be- 
cause the men “were needed in capaci- 
ties for which women are not suited.” 
because immediately after discontinua- 
tion, the Army had not the slighest idea 
what to do with the men. Their dis- 
position was a problem that took months 
to solve. Finally a large share of them 
were placed in categories for which 
women are just as suitable as men, if 
not more so. 

This can lead to only one conclusion: 
That the existence of W. T. S., this pool 
of trained noncombat pilots, stood in the 
way of another group, and events have 
shown that that group was the WASPS. 

It would seem that the 4,687 men who 
were in the program when it was discon- 
tinued would he given every considera- 
tion in view of the hard road they had 
traveled for their country. Indeed the 
Official history of their disposition would 
indicate that they did receive such con- 
sideration. Again the statements of the 
men involved shed new light on the sub- 
ject: 

I then (after discontinuation of W. T. S.) 
went to Greensboro, N. C., for reclassification 
and each classification I applied for was re- 
fused me because it was not open to W. T.S. 
men. I was sent from there to Madison, 
Wis., where I was going to be classified when 
Iarrived. I was told that I was then in radio 
school and could not be classified for any- 
thing else. The classification officer at Truax 
Field, Madison, Wis., decided that because of 
my previous experience I should be in Wash- 
ington working on reconversion of contracts. 
But when he applied for the transfer so that 
I might be commissioned, he was told that 
I could not be separated from the W. T. S. 
group. I was at Truax Field when we were 
offered discharges. I was discharged from 
Fort Dix, N. J., where I was told that we were 
not eligible for mustering-out pay because 
we had applied for discharges. Subsequently 
this has been straightened out (43—p). 


Reference is again made to General 
Arnold’s statement of March 22, 1944: 


In going through the manpower available 
to the Air Forces and determining how we 
can make use of it we have endeavored 
wherever we can to put square pegs into 
square holes and round pegs in round holes. 
And the success that our units have had in 
the four corners of the world indicate that 
we have done fairly well along that line. 


Another W. T. S. man, now discharged, 
states: 
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One of the things that bothered me tre- 
mendously was the continued “swell deals” 
we W. T. S. men were going to be given after 
being grounded. Most of my time after 
January 16 (when flying was stopped) was in 
my opinion the most useless period of ail 
time. I could go on and on, but if I do, it 
would be only repeating what thousands of 
former W. T. S. men are saying, “Why did 
I do it?” (36-p). 


The following statement is interesting 
in view of the fact that one of the origi- 
nal promises under which the men en- 
listed specified that men eliminated from 
advanced courses might become control- 
tower operators: 


I had 215 hours’ flying time and nearly 850 
hours’ ground school. * * * I received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in business ad- 
ministration in college, and I was in the in- 
Surance business 8 years, so I was classified 
as a radio mechanic and sent to Truax Field. 

* * © The next day after being dis- 
charged I went to the regional office of the 
C. A. A. where I made application for airport 
traffic controller. On September 25, 1944, I 
went to work in the control tower here in 
as a trainee. On November 9, I took 
my examination for my control tower opera- 
tor’s certificate which I passed with an aver- 
age of 93 (38-p). 





This, then, was the beginning of phase 
4, the final reduction of W. T. S. per- 
sonnel. Approximately 300 men were as- 
signed as “specialists” of one form or 
another. This included such things as 
photography, cartography, cryptography, 
military police,and soforth. Some 2,800 
men were assigned to technical schools, 
such as radio mechanics’ school. Even- 
tually a large percentage of these were 
discharged. Many refused because they 
still had faith that they would be given a 
decent “break” eventually; others re- 
fused because they saw no object in being 
discharged just to be drafted again: 
while still others took advantage of the 
discharge merely in order to have a fur- 
lough—a visit home which in one case 
was as short as 4 days. 

Most of the men who accepted dis- 
charges did so in the conviction that they 
could be of much more service to the 
Nation and themselves in a civilian ca- 
pacity, and because the pushing around 
from pillar to post which rewarded them 
for their patriotism in volunteering had 
so disgusted them with military life and 
opportunity that they were only too glad 
to get out. 

But the Army had another so-called 
opportunity for those men who were un- 
der 31 years of age. The latter were 
urged to apply for aviation cadet train- 
ing and glider pilot training. According, 
to official figures, 1,529 of them were 
found qualified for these 2 categories, 
and for that reason they were not offered 
discharges. 

The long list of authentic statements 
which we will show here is only a small 
portion of the number that have been 
received from the men who accepted this 
opportunity. 

With absolutely no delay I made applica- 
tion and by May 14 I was‘in Texas. I com- 
pleted the glider maintenance course offered 
there as well as the ordeal of extensive basic 
ground training. Before the close of August 
I was eliminated for the usual reason Of flying 
deficiency which seemed to be offered when a 
surplus was had in any of the classes, 
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* * * Tam confident that had I pursued 
other lines my lot would have been a great 
deal more satisfactory. ‘Through all the 
bouncing around from field to field when not 
under the C. A. A. the constant browbeating 
by individuals who have tried to do as little 
as they possibly could has become unbear- 
able. I as well as several hundred more 
W. T. S. boys find ourselves in the most dis- 
agreeable circumstances imaginable and this 
will continue until we are discharged or a 
satisfactory rating is granted (54—p). 

We went back to Greensboro, N. C., again, 
and took more basic training while waiting. 
We waited there about 2 months and then I 
signed up in the glider program. This was 
another program that ended in a commission. 
But somehow C. A. A. flying does not satisfy 
the Army and I was eliminated after flying 
17 hours. I have had 200 hours of flying 
under C. A. A. instructors and yet the Army 
said I couldn't fly PT-19’s in a primary 
program. So went my chances of a commis- 
sion for the second time (1-p). 


From an aviation cadet who has not 
yet been eliminated: 


Here at , there is quite a representa- 
tion of W. T. S. “left,” that is a good many 
have been washed out. The percentage of 
W-O’s is terrific, it has taken its toll all 
around (35-p). 





From another still in training: 


The wash-out rate here as everywhere else 
is pretty high. Several W. T. S. boys got the 
“purple shaft” here too and are either in 
radio school or somewhere else by now. I 
found out it’s wiser to try and keep your 
experience in the W. T. S. a secret (33-p). 

All you have to be is lucky in this outfit 
and not too hot. I never could fly worth a 
d— but I am struggling through this place 
and I think I have it whipped. 

* * * Quite a few of our boys have 
washed out in other schools. They sure did 
go to work on them and got rid of a vast 
number. From rumors I know of a couple of 
dozen, but I would rather not mention their 
names because they might be sensitive about 
it (29-p). 

I was in the instructors phase of the 
W. T. S. at the time it closed and then went 
in as a glider pilot. I almost finished this 
course, when I was eliminated because of an 
over-abundance of pilots, by the means of 
which I am sure you are familiar, and now 
I am in training as an engineer-gunner 
(2-p). 

I went through the glider maintenance 
course, primary flight course, and almost 
finished advanced flight training here at 
and within 2 days of graduating 
I was grounded because I had a little sinus 
trouble. I have now been disqualified for 
further flying or training and also for over- 
seas duty. In the eyes of the Army, I am 
now in the same category as a recruit, after 
having gone to school for 2 years, and having 
approximately $20,000 spent on me for my 
training. 

I think that I should be just as eligible 
for a discharge as the other W. T. S. men 
who did not take glider training in the first 
place. I am sure I could do more for my 
country at my job at the oil refinery than 
just being a yardbird in the Army (27-p). 

The day the discharges were announced 
and applications were passed out, I received 
orders to ship to Sheppard Field, Tex., for 
gliders. I spoke to Major , asking 
him to take me off the shipping list so I 
could accept my discharge. No dice. 

Upon my arrival at Sheppard I again re- 
quested the opp6értunity to apply for my dis- 
charge. Our commanding officer called us 
together and issued a direct order that we 
were out in the cold and had to sign our ap- 
plications “I am not qualified.” 

After sweating gliders out for 3 months 
we began flying. My ears began plugging up 








and I had difficulty hearing. I reported to 
the flight surgeon and after having my ears 
blown out and cleaned I was given a hear- 
ing test. The results of those tests I was 
eliminated from gliders and future air crew 
training because of a hearing deficiency. 
The results at Sheppard Field showed that I 
had 10/20 and 12/20 hearing in my respective 
ears. Upon my preliminary 64 examination 
at Keesler a month before shipment my 
examination revealed that I had 20/20 hear- 
ing in both ears. 

Since that time I have appealed to the 
officers of both Sheppard and Keesler Fields 
requesting an opportunity for my discharge. 
In all cases the answer is “No.” 

Specifically, I’ve never had an opportunity 
for my discharge. I believe if Keesler Field 
had not been so lax in their 64 physical exam- 
ination, I would have been disqualified for 
gliders, which I should have been, and allowed 
to take my discharge. 

Many of us feel that the Army just rail- 
roaded us to gliders so we would be unable 
to take advantage of our discharge. 

It may be interesting to note that on one 
of the inspection tours by officials from Ran- 
dolph Field, one of the officers remarked that 
“‘we were the bottom of the barrel,” referring 
to us, the W. T. S. men at gliders (3-p). 


The following story is another example 
of “You, too, can wear a pair of silver 
wings”—W. T. S. style: 


I am writing as one who knows the futility 
of having been a W. T. S. trainee. For me 
the story began in the fali of 1941, when I still 
had illusions about doing my bit, and.ambi- 
tions to do that bit in a capacity which the 
armed services needed and in which I was 
very much interested. In the fall of 1941 I 
tried to become an aviation cadet, but was 
rejected for cadet training because of a 
slightly weak left eye. Having been rejected 
for cadet training here in the States, but 
still wanting to fly, I took the necessary steps 
to go to Canada for training with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. I was accepted and all 
ready to leave for Toronto when the attack 
on Pearl Harbor halted (temporarily, I 
thought) the subscription of any more men 
to Canada from the United States, pending 
legislative decisions as to the future policy 
in that respect. It wasn’t until June of 1942 
that the Ottawa Conference definitely froze 
all men here in the United States and also 
my aspirations to become a combat pilot. 
During the wait for definite word from the 
Canadian bureau, I had gone to work in 
Florida at a civilian contract school engaged 
in training aviation cadets. This position as 
flight dispatcher I took because I wanted to 
learn as much about flying as possible before 
starting to fly myself. 

In July of 1942 I learned of the full-time 
program being started by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to train flight in- 
structors end transport pilots for the United 
States Army Air Forces. In view of the turn 
of evenis, this was exactly what I was hoping 
for; since combat flying was out of my grasp. 
The plan as outlined by the C. A. A. was to 
train us over an approximate I2-month peri- 
od, at the end of which those whose capabili- 
ties were exceptional were to be given twin- 
engine training for transport duty, though 
during the entire training, we were to receive 
no remuneration other than food and lodging. 
After passing the rigid mental and physical 
examinations and enlisting in the Air Corps 
Reserve in , I very enthusiastically 
started ground school and flight training. I 
completed the primary and sec-ndary courses 
in by January cf 1943. Here, however, 








there occurred the first indication of things 
to come, for it seemed ‘at the facilities were 
limited for conducting the next course— 
cross-country. Consequently, we _ trainees 
were sent to our respective homes to await 
further assignment. After waiting over 4 


“was shipped to 
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months, I was ordered to report to ——_ 
for cross country. I had just completed this 
course when we were again sent to our re. 
spective homes, because the Army had started 
activating all W. T. S. men. Just prior to 
our activation, appropriations had been 
granted to pay us $50 per month, retroactive 
to December 1942, but not for over 2 months 
of any of the time we were idle and waiting 
for assignment. I was activated at Jeffer. 
son Barracks, St. Louis, Mo., in August of 
1943, and after several weeks of basic training, 
for the Link instru- 
ment course. From there I went to 
in November for the secondary instructor’s 
course. I had just received my last hour of 
flight time in that course, when the Army 
closed the programs on January 15, 1944, 
From , I was shipped to Jefferson Bar- 
racks once more for reclassification. Being 
too old, by this time, for cadet training, I 
chose the only other alternative which would 
still permit me to fly as a pilot, glider 
training. 

From Jefferson Barracks we shipped to 
Sheppard Field, Tex., in March. There we 
received a 2-r-onths’ course in glider main- 
tenance plus another 2-month course of 
flight ground school and 40 hours of flight 
time in Fairchild PT-19's. In the middle of 
July, after completing our training at Shep- 
pard Field, we were sent to South Plains 
Army Air Field, Lubbock, Tex., for advanced 
glider training. At Lubbock we received 1 
month’s ground school, and the second 
month in learning to fly cargo gliders. 
It was just after the start of the second 
month’s training that I fell victim to the 
Army’s well-oiled, ridiculous wash-out ma- 
chine. I was eliminated from the glider 
program for so-called flying deficiency by 
the faculty board at a cut and dried hear- 
ing which was the biggest farce that I have 
ever witnessed, let alone appear in it in 
one of the leading roles. * * * The 
Army’s line of reasoning seems to be that to 
graduate a class intact is bad policy and 
might result in criticism from higher au- 
thority. To say that their methods of ac- 
quiring a respectable wash-out quota are 
damnably unjust would be putting it mildly. 

Now I find myself here at -———— with a 
commercial pilot’s license; 250 hours of Gov- 
ernment-supervised flight instruction, and 
many more hours of ground schooling suc- 
cessfully completed, waiting to be sent to an 
already overcrowded radio mechanics’ school. 
In the meantime, my duties are humble, to 
say the least, for I am engaged in cleaning 
latrines, guard duty, and pulling K. P. 

That is my “story”; and while I’ve dwelled 
upon it for too long, perhaps, it is still only 
a rather rapid sketch, and I have omitted 
many of the lurid details. Naturally, I am 
bitter, for, after spending 2 years and many 
thousands of dollars of the taxpayers’ money 
in training me to be a pilot, I am still a buck 
private, and the Army ignores that training, 
and I am to be sent to learn how to repair 
radios. One of these days it would not be 
surprising to find myself being sent to the 
Army’s school for cooks and bakers (26—-P). 

In the meantime, the glider program had 
reached the saturation point, and again 
began the indiscriminate eliminations char- 
acteristic of Brooks and Randolph. Unfor- 
tunately, I am among the hundreds of “po- 
tential glider pilots” caught in the web, and 
almost before I realized it I found myself out 
by reason of that well-known phrase, “fly- 
ing deficiency.” I didn’t get the ax until I 
had completed the PT-19 course and was 
eliminated on the strength of that one-flight 
test which was to determine whether or not 
I was fit to graduate that phase and go on 
to actual glider-flight training. Having once 
been in the glider program, I found myseif 
ineligible for a discharge which was offered 
to other W. T. S. men. 
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I was allowed to select radio technical 
school and assured I would be sent there. 
On the day of my shipment I found myself 
on the way to Keesler Field and mechanic 
school instead. Try as I might to have my 
classification changed, I was threatened with 
shipment to a labor battalion overseas, de- 
spite my qualifications, if I made any fur- 
ther attempt to change my classification for 
radio school as they promised, the discharge 
being out of the question (4-p). 


The following is a person who spent 
approximately $500 of his own money 
buying flying time between courses: 


After 5 weeks of armor, I was offered a 
chance to take glider-pilot training, and was 
sent to Sheppard Field, Tex. This consisted 
of 4 weeks of advanced basic training, 6 weeks 
of glider maintenance school, and 6 weeks of 
flying and ground school. In my third week 
of flying, I was grounded by the flight sur- 
geon, and also disqualified for overseas duty. 

I was then transferred to the basic train- 
ing section of the field for reclassification. 
After being classified for bomb maintenance, 
and my papers being sent to headquarters in 
Denver for approval, there was a change 
which, of course, pertained to my status— 
this being that anyone disqualified for over- 
seas duty will not be sent through a technical 
school. 

I have been shipped to Maxwell Field, Ala., 
as a casual, to do with as you see fit. I have 
no Army classification number, not having 
been through a technical school (14-p). 

I am a former W. T. S. man or trainee, and 
am officially in the glider program. However, 
I am to be eliminated within the next few 
weeks by virtue of being disqualified on a 
64 physical at this station. The disqualifi- 
cation is due to a very small spot on my chest 
which existed many years previous to my en- 
listment, and X-ray films show that the size 
of the spot is practically the same now as 
when I first took a 64 at Sheppard Field, Tex., 
in September 1943 and in May 1944 at Che- 
nute Field, Ill., at the time my application 
for gliders was forwarded (7-p). 


The following is dated December 1, 
1944, and is from an aviation cadet: 


It seems we don’t have much to look for- 
wardto, * * * They have started the old 
washing machine to rolling here, and we have 
been told that there will be plenty of faces 
missing before graduation (63—p). 


The latest developments are such that 
even the hardiest are getting the desire 
to get out and be done with it. The fol- 
lowing is dated December 4, 1944: 


I am a part of the W. T. S. residue; in 
short, I have been eliminated from the glider 
program. After 7 months—long, hot, blister- 
ing, dusty Texas months—of working, being 
on the ball, and sweating it out, I have been 
washed clean as the barracks floor on a Friday 
night. 

I know, “you told me so.” So did old Pete 
Jester, Dave, and the rest of the boys. But 
it was spring, remember? And I wanted to 
fly, fly, fly! 

Now I’m finished. No one realizes more 
than I, that I should have remained at dear 
old , where every day is like Sunday on 
the farm. 

Now for the first time I want out so bad 
that it hurts. There are about 40 of us here 
pending disposition, which is to be gunnery 
school and nothing else (62—p). 


Another letter dated December 4, 1944: 


I am the wife of a W. T. S. man who very 
unfortunately selected glider training when 
the former program was terminated. My 
husband was eliminated from gliders only 3 
days prior to graduation after a gruelling 7 
months’ course, 
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Under a new ruling all E. R. C. men physi- 
cally qualified have only career gunnery 
school available to them. 

During the 28 months my husband has been 
in the Army, this is the fourth crushing blow 
he has been dealt. First it was W. T. 'S. clos- 
ing after he had 16 months of training. Sec- 
ond, discharges granted to those fortunate 
enough not to choose gliders. Third, being 
eliminated 3 days before graduation, Fourth, 
gunnery school, the only course available to 
him. 

What makes it all the more difficult to bear 
is that he needn't ever have had to enlist in 
the first place, as due to his civilian job, he 
Was exempted for the duration. He is an 
engineer for a plastic company doing vital 
war work. But his first ambition was to fly 
for the Army Air Corps—and this is his re- 
ward (64—p). 


One person, who applied for career 
gunnery after discontinuation of the 
W. T. S. who refused discharge, has this 
to say: 

There has been no attempt on the part of 
the Army to use our W. T. S. training, which, 
mind you, was received under Army auspices, 
while, since the W. T. S. was discontinued, 
jobs which were promised us when we enlisted 
have been filled by personnel certainly not 
more competent than us or subjected to bet- 
ter training than we were, or better prepared 
for the jobs involved had we been permitted 
to complete our course. 

It is unfair, after enlisting for a flying job 
as advertised in recruiting propaganda, to not 
actually have a chance to qualify, while the 
jobs are filled from other personnel sources 
(41-p). 


Another, who has been discharged and 
is serving the Nation in a vital industry, 
writes: 


When the Army took over they decided 
they could only use us in the capacity of 
instructors—instead of ferry pilots or other 
branches of the Air Corps—but as instructors 
they could use 7,000. This decision was made 
sometime during June 1943. 

In January 1944 the program is terminated 
because, as they told us, there were too many 
pilots on hand. Even if the figures on attri- 
tion were less than estimates, or if for any 
reason estimates were incorrect, it’s hard to 
believe they could be that iar off. 

When the program was finally closed 
down—we were willing to continue flying, ir- 
respective of being commissioned—and we 
were also willing to go anywhere and take all 
the worst assignments that were available. 

At the same time that our program was 
closed down on the one hand, the Army was 
sponsoring the expansion of the women’s 
flying (WASPS) on the other. With 4,200 
men finished in training or nearly so, this 
was hard to understand (37-p). 


For some reason a number of W. T. S. 
trainees had not as yet been called to 
active duty by January 15, 1944. Yet 
their story parallels that of the men in- 
cluded in the official figures, and their 
plight is in some respects worse, since 
they are denied the discharge option and 
still have no chance to fly. The state- 
ment of one such man is as follows: 


I completed secondary February 22, 1943, 
and waited until May 10, 1943, before being 
called to —— for cross country. About 10 
days after completing cross country there I 
was called back to the same place for the ele- 
mentary instructor’s course, which I com- 
pleted and received my commercial and in- 
structor’s license on August 25, 1943. From 
there I went to —— for secondary instruc- 
tor. On September 5, 1943, I passed the Army 
“64” and on the 10th began the program, 
finishing October 27, 1943. On November 12, 
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1943, I reported to Brooks Field, Tex., for 
the Army instructor’s course, and was at 
Randolph Field, Tex., January 14, 1944, when 
the cadet program was slashed. 

Upon returning home in January I received 
a notice that I could no longer be kept in 
reserve and had the choice of a discharge 
from the reserve or active duty in the Air 
Corps. Thinking the Army wanted me as a 
Pilot, I chose active duty. The reason I 
thought this was because in every course we 
were told we were “officer material,” and dur- 
ing secondary and cross country we were 
asked to fill out forms on which we could 
mark our choice of instructor, transport, or 
service pilot. Even when I went to the in- 
duction center I was classified as “enlisted 
service pilot.” Since that time, March 14, 
1944, I've been a buck private in the Air Corps. 
No more am I considered “officer material,” 
nor have I been afforded my choice of jobs as 
flight instructor, transport or service pilot, 
as I was while taking W. T. S. courses. 

To date I have 346 hours, of which 155 are 
dual, and on September 26, 1944, took the 
C. A. A. physical to keep my commercial 
instructor’s rating valid. 

Now I feel that all this training and the 
money spent on me has been completely 
wasted by the Army, and I'm sure all the 
other W. T. S. men feel the same way. We 
know we could be doing invaluable work as 
pilots if only given the chance. 

Being married, as I am, and in the Army as 
a buck private is bad enough, but to have our 
promises broken and to be kicked around as 
we have been is really rubbing it in. 

If there is any way in which you can help 
us in our situation, you will have the heart- 
felt thanks of hundreds of men who volun- 
teered to help their country, agreed to take 
their training without pay, did exactly as they 
were told, and were figuratively given a slap 
in the face for their trouble (13—p). 

Last summer, when the Army decided to 
pass out discharges, quite a few fellows I 
know turned theirs down because their draft 
boards informed them they would soon be 
right back in again. A number who did ac- 
cept discharges have since been drafted or 
soon will be. Then there were many who, 
through no fault of their own, were not actu- 
ally in a program on January 15, therefore 
declared ineligible for discharge according to 
the stipulation made by the Army. There are 
also several hundred men who, by the ma- 
nipulation of W. T. S., were still in the en- 
listed Reserve Corps; these were definitely re- 
fused discharges. I know, because I’m one of 
them. 

I'm telling you this because the Army seems 
to seek every loophole possible, and unless 
this bill is passed to include every W. T. S. 
man in service, regardless of where he was or 
what he was doing on January 15, 1944, or 
any other date they may choose, they will 
find some way to avoid giving us the break we 
really deserve. In other words, we’ve learned 
not to trust the Army, and we know that 
nothing but a bill void of any loopholes will 
do us any good (24-p). 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, we owe something to these thou- 
sands of patriotic boys of America. They 
have been pushed around aplenty. The 
least we can do is pass legislation to cor- 
rect the chain of abuses and wrongs 
administered to them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _§ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, we are approaching title 2 of 
the bill, which contains several general 
provisions. Customarily an appropria- 
tion bill is read by paragraphs, and points 
of order must be made at the conclusion 
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of a paragraph rather than at the con- 


clusion of a section. I happen to notice 
that title 2 is prepared a little differently 
than the ordinary appropriation bill, in 
that each of the paragraphs is labeled 
with a parenthesized letter, indicating 
that it might be interpreted as a sub- 
paragraph. Some of us desire to make 
points of order against certain parts of 
the title or section 201, but not against 
the entire section. Consequently the 
question is whether or not a point of 
order must be made at the conclusion of 
the reading of each subparagraph, or 
should we wait until the entire section 
has been read? 

The CHAIRMAN. In response to the 
parliamentary inquiry, the Chair would 
say that title 2 will be read by para- 
graphs, and points of order would be in 
order following the reading of each para- 
graph. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to answer some 
of the criticism that has been directed at 
the Veterans’ Administration by inser- 
tions in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

An attack was inserted by a Member 
the other day upon the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facility at Mount Alto. Mount 
Alto is a diagnostic center. It is always 
crowded. It always has been, because so 
many wounded or sick veterans want to 
come to Washington. When they go to 
Mount Alto to be examined, many of 
them want to stay there, when as a matter 
of fact the best thing for them would be 
to go to other veteran hospitals, because 
of the fact that this is a diagnostic center, 
and other cases are usually waiting their 
turn. 

The Veterans’ Administration has a 
terrible responsibility and it is doing the 
best job possible. I daresay it is doing 
the best job of any organization of its 
kind in any country in the world. I ask 
you gentlemen who are getting this in- 
formation from outside critics who want 
to jump on the Veterans’ Administration, 
to first investigate. If you will go to the 
bottom of those criticisms you will find 
that they are not well founded. The 
Veterans’ Administration is doing the 
very best job it possibly can under the 
circumstances, and I hope all Members of 
the House will join in helping continue 
that splendid service. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 


agree with the statement made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration has rendered an un- 
usually constructive and effective service. 
No human agency is perfect; but the 
Veterans’ Administration, under General 
Hines, and his associates, has rendered 
an outstanding service to the veterans of 
past wars. The wonderful experience 
for the past 25 years equips them to 
render the maximum of service to the 
veterans of this war. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, I am 
glad the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
able chairman of the Veterans’ Commit- 
tee, has taken the floor at this time to 
clear out some of the cobwebs that have 
been placed in the CoNnGrEssionaL RECc- 
orp for the avowed purpose of reflecting 
on General Hines and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. As a member of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and being for 
several years a member of the subcom- 
mittee having jurisdiction over the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Ia mfamiliar with 
the Veterans’ Administration and its far- 
reaching functions which are growing in 
magnitude daily. Year after year I have 
seen General Hines appear before that 
committee. He always knows personally 
what it is all about. He does not have to 
bring a whole army of aides along to 
flank him on every side and to ask them 
what the answer is when a member asks 
for information, as is the case with so 
many others heads of departments and 
agencies of Government. I know that 
Members familiar with the general’s 
work agree that he is doing an outstand- 
ing job with what Congress has given 
him. Of course, Mount Alto Hospital is 
overcrowded. It is by no means the only 
hospital in the country that is crowded 
to the overflowing. But that is not the 
fault of General Hines. He has repeat- 
edly warned our committee to expect 
crowded conditions. As Members know, 
the Congress has made a lot of funds 
available for hospital facilities, but con- 
siderably more are desperately needed 
and I feel certain that we will not stint 
in making additional funds available for 
additional veterans’ hospitals and also 
for enlarging our present hospitals. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I was one of those 
who inserted matter in the Recorp. I 
want to say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that I have nothing but praise 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. RANKIN, I thank the gentleman, 
and will say to him that I was not re- 
ferring to him at all. I do believe, how- 
ever, that a great deal of this criticism is 
unjustified and ought to cease. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to state that while 
I do believe the Veterans’ Administration 
has done some extremely fine work I also 
feel that it could be improved upon in 
some of its services. I believe we should 
have more hospital beds; we should have 
a medical corps. We need nurses very 
badly and I believe it would be extremely 
helpful if more and more people could be 
interested in the whole hospital program, 
the whole program for the care of the 
men; in fact, I know every Member here 
is interested in doing constructive work 
for the veterans and also in improving 
the services now given the veterans by 
the Veterans’ Administration, 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(c) Appropriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1946 shall be available for 
expenses of travel of new appointees and of 
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transportation of their immediate families jn 
accordance with regulations prescribeq by 
the President, and expenses of transportatjon 
of household goods and personal effects in 
accordance with the act of October 10, 1949 
(5 U. S. C. 78c-1), from the places of their 
actual residence at the time of appointment 
to places of employment outside continenta| 
United States, and for such expenses on re. 
turn of civilian officers and employees from 
their posts of duty outside continental Uniteq 
States to the places of their actual residence 
at time of assignment to duty outside the 
United States. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against subparagraph (c) on the ground 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
state in this connection that the only 
reason I made the point of order to this 
paragraph and not to the previous para- 
graph is because subparagraph (b) is 
limited to transfer where permanent 
duty is involved. Subparagraph (c) is 
not so limited, and it seems to me would 
make possible foreign travel, or travel 
from a foreign country to the United 
States on rather temporary assignments 
and require the Government to pay the 
transportation of household goods and 
the transportation of families as well for 
temporary as for permanent appoint- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
made against subparagraph (c) on page 
65 is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(d) Appropriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1946 shall be available for 
reimbursement, at not to exceed 3 cents per 
mile (unless otherwise permitted by law), 
of employees or others rendering service to 
the Government for use by them of privately 
owned automobiles for transportation on 
official business within the limits of their 
Official stations or places of service, 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of ordcr against the 
paragraph on the ground that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 
It is legislation, but, Mr. Chairman, it 
was placed in the bill for the purpose of 
uniformity. This provision is carried in 
practically every appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts against subparagraph (c), page 65, 
is sustained. 

PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking the majority leader 
if he can inform us what the program 
will be for tomorrow and next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The House will 
meet tomorrow. Unanimous consent 
will be asked tomorrow for the considera- 
tion of the insurance bill reported out 
by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
There is no other business scheduled for 
tomorrow. 

If unanimous consent is granted—and 
I hope personally it will be, but that is 
only an expression of my personal de- 
sire—the bill will automatically pass, 
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It is understood, of course, that the 
bill will not be debated and whatever 
discussion is had in connection with the 
bill when the unanimous-consent re- 
quest is made will be under reservation 
of objection. I make that statement so 
the Members will understand that a 
unanimous-consent request will be pro- 
pounded and that the bill will not, there- 
fore, be debated, except in connection 
with such discussion as might take place 
under a reservation of any Member to 
object. 

I am going to ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns tomorrow 
it adjourn to meet on Monday. 

On Monday there will be no business. 

On Tuesday the civil functions appro- 
priation bill will be called up for consid- 
eration. It is my understanding there 
is.no controversy in that bill. If any 
should develop, and the necessity for a 
roll call should arise, an agreement has 
been had that the roll call will not take 
place until Wednesday. As I stated, my 
understanding is that the bill has been 
unanimously reported by the committee 
and contains no controversial items. 

If a rule is reported by the Rules Com- 
mittee, the so-called George bill will 
come up for consideration on Wednes- 
day of next week, after which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation bill will be 
considered, if a rule is reported by the 
Rules Committee on that bill. Following 
those bills, a rivers and harbors bill will 
be considered, if a rule is reported. We 
are hopeful that we may bring up that 
bill for consideration next week. 

As I stated, on Wednesday the George 
bill, reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, will be considered by 
the House if a rule comes out of the Rules 
Committee. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Does the majority 
leader contemplate asking unanimous 
consent for dipensing with Calendar 
Wednesday business next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I intended to 
make the ordinary unanimous-consent 
request prior to next Wednesday that I 
usually make every week. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Will the gentle- 
man notify me when he intends to make 
that request? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Any Member 
making that request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, no matter what side 
the Member may sit on, will be consid- 
ered and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would not under any conditions 
propound any request until he gives 
notice to any Member desiring to be 
present at such time. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE] 
will be notified. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SPENCE. I make the same re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that the previous gentleman made, 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts in- 
tends to ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with Calendar Wednesday busi- 
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ness. I desire to be notified because I 
shall object. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Thereis an awful 
lot of interest in next Wednesday. It 
may be that this interest is so clear, so 
evident, and so pronounced that my in- 
telligence will dictate that I not ask to 
dispense with the Calendar Wednesday 
business. 

Mr. SPENCE. I may say to the gen- 
tleman I have a very great interest in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(e) During the fiscal year 1946 the head 
of the department or establishment con- 
cerned may delegate to such officials as he 
may designate his authority to authorize pay- 
ment of expenses of travel and of transpor- 
tation of household goods and immediate 
families of civilian officers and employees on 
change of official station. 


Mr. CASE of. South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph, particularly the 
words “may designate”, that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill, I believe 
it is a matter that ought to be covered 
by general legislation. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(f) Appropriations of the executive de- 
partments and independent establishments 
for the fiscal year 1946 available for ex- 
penses of travel shall be available, when 
specifically authorized by the head of the 
department or establishment concerned or 
by such officials as he may designate for the 
purpose; for expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations concerned with the 
function or activity for which the appro- 
priation concerned is made. 


Mr. WIGGLESY/ORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make.a point of order against 
the paragraph on the same ground as 
applied to the previous paragraph. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I concede the point of order 
and offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wooprum of 
Virginia: Page 66, line 6, insert: 

“(f) Appropriations contained in this act, 
available for expenses of travel shall be 
available when specifically authorized by 
the head of the activity or establishment 
concerned for expenses of attendance at 
meetings of organizations concerned with 
the function or activity for which the ap- 
propriation concerned is made.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment, pending which 
I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Virginia a question. 

Would the gentleman have any objec- 
tion to putting in the amendment which 
he has offered a provision limiting that 
to attendance at meetings in the United 
States? Many times we have had ques- 
tions come up, at which times there has 
been a good deal of discussion about 
sending delegates to Mexico or some 
other place for a conference. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Some of 
these departments, notably the State 
Department, have occasion to attend 
meetings held beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. This lan- 
guage is carried in several bills. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that in the State Department you 
have a clear-cut case. The reason for 
raising the question is this: That a year 
or two ago there was a conference on 
Indian education held in Mexico City, 
and there was a great deal of stir in con- 
nection with the Department of the In- 
terior appropriation bill against sending 
delegates to Mexico City on that partic- 
ular occasion. I think the purpose is de- 
sirable. In many cases delegates should 
be authorized to attend. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I would 
not want to agree to that restriction, not 
knowing what efiect it might have. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
gentleman want to leave the door wide 
open? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I do not, 
but this is the same authority that those 
departments have had all the time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not each 
department. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. 
department in this bill has had it. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Do I under- 
stand that the amendment which the 
gentleman from Virginia has offered 
would make the entire appropriation of 
any agency available for the purpose of 
attendance at meetings? 

Mr. WOODRUM cf Virginia. ‘The 
funds appropriated for travel are the 
only funds that could be obligated for 
this purpose. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. There is no 
limit as to the amount that could be 
expended at any conference? 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. The 
limitation is the amount for travel. As 
the gentleman knows, a break-down of 
that is always furnished to the com- 
mittee and is placed in our files, so I do 
not think there is any opportunity for 
abuse there. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, the amendment that the gen- 
tleman has offered is limited to the 
agencies enumerated in this bill? 


Every 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. That is 
correct. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I with- 


draw my reservation of objection, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
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the bill (H. R. 1984) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to 
final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? If not, the 
Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk have authority to correct the 
paragraph and section numbers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 626) entitled “An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain public works, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
WALSH, Mr. TyDINGS, and Mr. JOHNSON 
of California to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 71): 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Leslie 
L. Biffle, of Arkansas, as Secretary of the 
Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. BARK- 
LEY and Mr. BREWSTER members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1939, entitled “An act to provide 
for the disposition of certain records of 
the United States Government,” for the 
disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agency: 

1. Department of Justice. 

2. Department of the Navy. 

3. Department of War. 

4. United States Tariff Commission. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY] be 
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permited to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
De Lacy] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein cer- 
tain correspondence which I recently re- 
ceived. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON DAY 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 76) designating February 11 of each 
year as Thomas Alva Edison Day. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I state 
that I have no knowledge this resolution 
was to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair asked the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Sunp- 
STROM] and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. WALTER], who are interest- 
ed in this resolution, to clear it with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorRMACK] anc the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorRMACK] will yield to me to explain this, 
may I state that this resolution was re- 
ported out of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, as I understand it, unanimously, 
either Tuesday of this week or Wednes- 
day. Since Sunday, February 11, is the 
anniversary of the birthday of Thomas 
Alva Edison, I have spoken to Members 
on my side, and I have spoken to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER], who said he had cleared the 
matter on your side. A similar bill was 
introduced in the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress and in the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and was passed by the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
does not have to explain the resolution to 
me because I am a great admirer of the 
late Thomas Alva Edison. I had not been 
informed that the resolution had been 
reported out of committee. Has it been 
reported out of committee? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. It had been re- 
ported out unanimously 2 days ago, as 
I understand it. It was a unanimous re- 
port of the Committee on the Judiciary 
as well as of the subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I can 
verify what the gentleman from New 
Jersey says. The Committee on the 
Judiciary was not organized until very 
late in January, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts recalls, and we did not 
have very much time before February 11 
in which to consider this bill. We con- 
sidered it as promptly as possible. This 
is the first opportunity the gentleman 
from New Jersey had to bring it to the 
floor. It is in line with what we have 
done for several years past. The late 
Thomas Alva Edison was a constituent 
of the gentleman from New Jersey, and 
out of consideration for the gentleman 
as well as respect for that late great 
American, we think this is the proper 
thing to do. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
join with the gentleman in his admira- 
tion and respect for that great Ameri- 
can, Thomas Alva Edison. I was inquir- 
ing to see if the normal, natural, and 
proper processes of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had been complied with. I 
had no knowledge of this matter and I 
wanted to be sure it had been reported 
out of committee. Being informed now 
that it has been reported out of com- 
mittee, I welcome the passage of this 
resolution. I asked for that informa- 
tion both for myself and for the record, 
I am not insisting that I personally be 
consulted but in order that the usual 
technicalities will be complied with, I 
think it might be well that when a bill 
is reported out of committee to be taken 
up by unanimous consent the Member 
interested would consult not only with 
the minority leader but with the major- 
ity leader and thereafter to advise the 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I am satisfied. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, let me 
say the majority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
has always been very fair in his attitude. 
If he was not consulted, I assure him 
it was an oversight. I was under the 
impression that the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] had con- 
sulted him before we consulted the 
Speaker. : 


Mr. McCORMACK. It is quite prob- 
able the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
did, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has forgotten it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
the Chair was not fully informed about 
this, because the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary has filed no report on the bill. 
This is the last time that will happen. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


House Joint Resolution 76 


Joint resolution designating February 11 of 
each year as Thomas Alva Edison Day 


Resolved, etc., That the 11th day of Feb- 
ruary of each year is hereby designated as 
Thomas Alva Edison Day, in commemora- 
tion of the birthday of the great inventor, 
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and the President of the United States is 
authorized and requested to issue annually 
a proclamation calling upon Officials of the 
Government to display the flag of the United 
States on all Government buildings on such 
day, and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe the day in schools and 
churches or other suitable places, with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. VoorHIs] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


HENRY WALLACE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to talk about Mr. 
Henry Wallace. I want to speak about 
a mild-mannered, modest, earnest, un- 
questionably sincere man, who is per- 
haps too forthrightly honest for every- 
body to understand him, and concerning 
whom it might be said “God protect me 
from my friends, I can take care of my 
enemies myself.” Yet this gentleman 
seems to have gotten the Congress of the 
United States, or shall I say certain 
Members of it, into one of the most ter- 
rific dithers I have ever observed during 
my period of service here. Before I pro- 
ceed I would like to make clear that there 
are no political implications either past, 
present, or future to be drawn from my 
remarks. I was delegate to the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1940, and as such I 
voted for the nomination, not of Mr. 
Wallace, but of the then Speaker, Mr. 
Bankhead, for Vice President. I did it 
for two reasons which I felt were good 
and sufficient; first, because I had a very 
profound affection for Speaker Bank- 
head and wanted to do him that honor; 
second, because I believed the party con- 
vention needed an element of independ- 
ence in it. I was not a delegate to the 
convention in 1944, nor have any remarks 
any reference to any future convention. 
So what I have to say about Mr. Wallace 
today is said from the purely dispassion- 
ate and disinterested point of view of a 
person who merely likes to see fair play 
in American politics, and likes to see true 
worth recognized where it exists. 

My speech mainly is in the nature of 
advice to the enemies of Mr. Wallace. I 
would like to remind those people that 
the people of this Nation cannot help 
wondering why all the hue and cry has 
been raised. The louder it becomes the 
more they suspect that Mr. Wallace may 
be all right. The American people have 
an inherent sense of fairness. If they 
think someone is being unfairly treated 
they have a way of rallying to his cause. 

The nomination of Mr. Wallace comes 
before the Senate certainly in such fash- 
ion as to leave Mr. Wallace standing 
squarely upon his two feet. I would like 
to point out the fact that Mr. Wallace 
was not the author of the letter which 
the President wrote to Mr. Jesse Jones. 
The Congress might conceivably keep 
Mr. Wallace from filling any official po- 
sition in the Government, and this might 
well be the very best thing that could 
happen to Mr. Wallace, personally, It 
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would hurt those who opposed him very 
much indeed, it seems to me. It would 
relieve him of any immediate responsi- 
bilities and leave him in a position where 
he need only inform the American people 
of the principles for which he stands. 

Mr, OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I will. 

Mr, OUTLAND. I compliment the 
gentleman on bringing this matter up at 
this particular time. The gentleman 
mentioned a moment ago that he was not 
quite certain the reasons for all the hue 
and cry that has been raised against Mr. 
Wallace. Would the gentleman suggest 
that Mr. Wallace’s stand against cartels 
might have been one reason for it? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 1 thank 
the gentleman very much, but as usual 
when I’ make a speech, my colleague 
from the Eleventh District in California 
anticipates the main point of the speech 
and asks me a question which takes all 
the wind out of the remainder of the 
speech. 

Mr, OUTLAND. I beg the gentle- 
man’s pardon. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
preciate it nonetheless. 

It seems that Mr. Wallace has com- 
mitted a lot of crimes, and done some 
terrible things in his career, and I 
wanted to speak about what some of 
those things were, because obviously 
there must be something terribly wrong 
with Mr. Wallace or Members of Congress 
would not be suggesting that we repeal 
the war powers of the President and 
change the whole war program around 
in order to try to “fence in” this gentle- 
man, in case he is confirmed as Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Of course, the first crime was the little 
pigs. 

We have been hearing about those pigs 
now for a good many years. The trouble 
was that Mr. Wallace followed the then 
prevalent, and may I say the still preva- 
lent in many quarters, conservative 
scarcity philosophy. I do not think it 
was right to slaughter the pigs, at least 
not unless and until there was a worth- 
while program so that every bit of the 
meat could be used to feed hungry 
mouths. I believe that Mr. Wallace him- 
self felt that it was not the right thing 
to do. But I want to emphasize the fact 
that with the welfare of the farmers up- 
permost in his mind he had three alter- 
natives. The first, and the one he im- 
mediately rejected, was to let the farmers 
go bankrupt. That was the first thing 
he could do. The second thing was to 
reduce the supply of farm products. The 
third thing that he could do was to in- 
crease the demand for farm products by 
increasing the buying power of the peo- 
ple. Now that first alternative was to be 
ruled out; he was not going to let the 
farmers go bankrupt. He knew, further- 
more,. that he could not get support for 
a genuine program for distribution to 
the people who needed additional buying 
power. So the only alternative avail- 
able to him at that time was to reduce 
supplies. And that is what he did. He 
could not see the farmers go broke; he, 
no doubt, thought it was a bad method, 
but he chose that alternative. And at 
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the time he had the support of farm. or- 
ganizations and leaders. 

But let me point out that Mr. Wallace 
brought forth his real proposal when he 
advocated that, instead of letting this 
food go to waste, we should have a pro- 
gram that would increase the buying 
power of the people and enable them to 
consume these very products. And so 
he was the champion of the school-lunch 
program in which we say we are not go- 
ing to destroy farm products where we 
have a surplus over and above available 
purchasing power, but we will buy those 
products from our farmers and channel 
them into the stomachs of the children 
and people of the country where needed. 

The second great crime of Mr. Wal- 
lace was that he suggested that the chil- 
dren of this Nation, and perhaps of other 
nations, too, should have milk to drink. 
Now, obviously it was a terrible thing for 
Mr. Wallace to say, because it imme- 
diately branded him as a terrible, radical 
sort of individual. I cannot quite under- 
stand what was wrong with it. For today 
every important farm organization in the 
whole country is saying that the key to 
the solution of the agricultural problem 
is precisely that; namely, to increase the 
demand for agricultural products and to 
keep it high enough so that it will be in 
line with the unfailing abundant supply 
of such products. In good times and bad 
our farmers maintain their production. 
Therefore we must make it possible that 
there be purchasing power in the hands 
of those who need them to consume these 
farm products. Full employment is the 
best way to do this. But it can also be 
done in part by the school-lunch program 
and the stamp plan that was tried out, 
instead of letting these farm products go 
to waste and our farmers go without a 
market. These programs were the pro- 
posals of Mr. Wallace. 

I should like to quote briefly from the 
report of the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges made in August 1944: 

Aside from full urban employment, two 
measures will improve the domestic market 
for farm products and at the same time en- 
hance the general welfare. One is education 
work to promote good nutrition. The other 
is subsidies, in one or more forms, to pro- 
mote food consumption by low-income 
families. 

And so, from the standpoint of the 
welfare of the American farmers, the 
welfare of the consumers of this country, 
and in fact all the world, what is wrong 
with saying as Mr. Wallace did, that as 
long as a superabundance of milk is pro- 
duced it should be gotten to the people 
who need it, not only to provide the out- 
let but to use the food produced? 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. OUTLAND. The gentleman’s first 
point dealt with the so-called slaughter- 
ing of the little pigs which has been 
blamed on Mr. Wallace but does the gen- 
tleman believe there is anything worse 
in that economy which has emphasized 
the law of supply and demand than the 
traditional tariff policy of the Republican 
Party? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I agree 
and I can give the gentleman additional 
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‘examples. It is no different than the 
policy followed by every single great in- 
dustrial concern, especially in those 
fields where anything approaching a 
monopoly exists. For the very purpose 
of monopoly is to cut down, control, and 
restrict supplies, not, it is true, by 
slaughtering little pigs, but by restricting 
the production of oil, steel, aluminum, 
and all other commodities that a 
monopoly controls, all for the purpose of 
creating a shortage so they can control 
the price of their commodity. 

Mr. OUTLAND. They have restricted 
production. 

Mr. VCORHIS of California. Exactly. 
So this brings me to my next point, and 
that is that Mr. Wallace made two or 
three speeches against monopoly, and 
the worst of it was that it seemed he 
meant business about the matter. 

He pointed out that we cannot have 
economic freedom or a chance for small 
business as long as monopoly exists and 
he said he was against monopoly and 
intended to do what he could about the 
maiter. Well, this is very bad, as any- 
one will find out who does the same 
thing. In fact, I have had something 
to say against the oil monopoly, the 
financial monopoly and other kinds of 
monopolies and during my last cam- 
paign I may say I discovered that anyone 
who does that is asking for trouble in 
American political life. 

Nonetheless, I cannot get the idea out 
of my head that Mr. Wallace’s position 
against monopoly is the _ traditional 
American position. Certainly it was the 
position of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Certainly if the Congress 
proposes to give more than lip service to 
the cause of small busines” it will be 
compelled to agree with Mr. Wallace’s 
position on this matter. I may say that 
I think the enforcement of our antitrust 
laws during the past few years has been 
a great undertaking and one that should 
have been started long ago and one that 
must be pressed with increasin~ vigor. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 


to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I notice the gentle- 
man forgot to mention George Wash- 
ington as being an antimonopolist. Does 
the gentleman recall that George Wash- 
ington wanted to hang the monopolist 
on a gallows five times higher than the 
one created by Haman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I thank 
the gentleman very much for adding the 
Father of our Country to my list. 

Although the press resolutely sup- 
pressed it, Mr. Wallace had a good deal 
to say about incentive taxation; that is, 
a tax program calculated to induce con- 
structive investment in employment- 
giving enterprises. Somehow. or other 
his advocacy of incentive taxation did 
not seem to fit with all colors of the pic- 
ture that had been painted of Henry 
Wallace, so they left that out of the news 
items. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from California. 


Mr. Speaker, will 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is it not true that 
he also advocated fairer freight rates 
for the South and West so that in- 
Custry might be spread out? It ill be- 
comes some of his opponents from the 
South at this time to fail to take that 
into consideration. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Yes; but 
I would like to point out to the gentle- 
man that Mr. Wallace is not without 
friends in the southern part of this coun- 
try. I thank the gentleman for his ob- 
servation because the very next point 
I was going to make is that Mr. Wallace’s 
position upon freight rates is a position 
against one of the most powerful forces 
making for monopoly, namely, “Pitts- 
burgh plus,” and all that phrase means 
that we have had in this Nation for 
years. 

Mr. Wallace, however, did not stop 
here. He had the temerity to actually 
propose to the Senate committee that we 
should have a program of equalizing 
credit opportunities of little business with 
big business. He seems to believe that 
the present situation wherein huge 
monopolistic enterprise can secure credit 
at 14 or 2 percent, whereas small busi- 
ness must pay 6 or 7 percent, is wrong, 
and he indicated certain steps might be 
taken to correct this, such as a guaranty 
by the Government of private bank loans 
made to small business. I am compelled 
to say that it looks to me like that is a 
proposal very much in accord with the 
fundamental principles of American life. 

Mr. Wallace has also advocated a 
bread international policy and has been 
the outstanding advocate of a policy of 
friendliness with the Latin-American 
republics. If this be a crime, then I must 
only say that it has certainly borne good 
fruit during this terrible war period, be- 
cause I should hate to think what the 
opposite policy would have done to us 
had we been compelled to confront Ger- 
many and Japan on the battlefields of 
the world and at the same time to have 
had an unfriendly attitude to deal with 
in the Latin-American republics. 

I am only getting started on this, how- 
ever, for the worst things about Mr. Wal- 
lace are yet to come. 

I have here a copy of the Washington 
Post for Sunday, February 4, in which 
appears an article about his appearance 
before the Senate committee. Here we 
find that Mr. Wallace’s behavior was 
something terrible. It appears he did not 
sit properly in the witness chair; that 
his hair was not properly brushed; and 
that he actually chuckled and laughed at 
certain points during the questioning by 
the Senate committee. The article does 
not say so, but I have a horrible suspicion 
that another thing he did was to speak 
straight out about the things in which he 
believed and tell the exact truth as to 
where he stood. 

The George bill as passed by the Senate 
recommends itself as being right in prin- 
ciple. The only wrong, it seems to me, 
was committed when the Congress per- 
mitted Mr. Jones to have both the job as 
Secretary of Commerce and also the job 
as Federal Loan Administrator, which I 
believed to be a job too big for any one 
man. Because it is right in principle, I 
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The only thing is, it should have been 
passed long ago. For if it is wrong for 
one man to have both of these jobs, it 
is wrong for another one to have them 
both, 

We find, however, that some of the 
bitter-end opponents of Mr. Wallace are 
not satisfied with the George bill. They 
want to pass a special law to say that as 
long as Mr. Wallace is Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Commerce shal] 
have nothing to do with the Export-Im- 
port Bank. They also want to amend 
the war powers of the President, to re- 
peal one of the basic statutes under which 
the war has been conducted, for the 
private and special benefit of Mr. Wal- 
lace. I say “for the private and special 
benefit of Mr. Wallace” deliberately be- 
cause all this sort of thing can hurt no 


one but Mr. Wallace’s enemies. The 
more responsibility that is removed from 
his shoulders the better really for him 


personally so far as the future is con- 
cerned, and the more foolish Congress 
makes itself look in this matter. The 
people of the country are going to wonder 
just what manner of man this Henry 
Wallace must be that he has grown so 
great as to cause the whole Congress to 
turn itself inside out and alter the 
entire program of the war just on ac- 
count of him. They will begin to sus- 
pect that he must have a good deal “on 
the ball.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
the gentleman very much. 

I should like to respectfully suggest to 
the gentlemen who are so exercised about 
this matter that the most clear-cut thing 
they might do would be to just pass a 
constitutional amendment which would 
say something to the effect that no one 
whose initials were H. A. W. or perhaps 
no one by the name of Wallace should be 
eligible to hold a Cabinet position in the 
United States Government. Perhaps, 
however, it would be more to the point 
to say in such a constitutional amend- 
ment that nobody who really means it 
when he says that there should be a 
policy on the part of our Government to 
assure jobs so far as humanly possible in 
private industry, for American citizens, 
notably American returning soldiers af- 
ter the war, should hold a Cabinet post. 
For it is those jobs or the absence of 
them that are going to determine who 
will stand and who will fall in the post- 
war period. 

It is, of course, true that all of us are 
in favor of enough jobs to keep our peo- 
ple employed, but the difference is that 
some say we must have enough jobs to 
have full employment provided it can 
be done without disturbing any vested 
interests, whereas others say that there 
must be enough jobs to keep our people 
employed and put a period after that 
statement. 


I thank 
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Believe me, Mr. Speaker, an increasing 
number of people are beginning to won- 
der whether this tremendous excitement 
over an essentially retiring modest pub- 
lic servant does not indicate that he rep- 
resents them against interests which are 
too powerful to come out openly and 
give their real reasons for opposition. 

I have here a telegram from a very 
fine small businessman that resides in 
my district. This is what he says: 

As owner and general manager of small 
manufacturing firm with national distribu- 
tion am greatly alarmed at strength of forces 
who would deny our country the benefit of 
the wisdom and experience of Henry Wallace 
as head of our Department of Commerce. 


I have other letters, too, from all kinds 
of folks about this matter. They do not 
all agree with Mr. Wallace, of course. 
Probably none of us here in the House 
this afternoon agrees with Mr. Wallace 
in everything that he said or everything 
that he has done, but we do know, I 
think, that here we have an example of 
a@ man who was so forthrightly honest 
that he went before a great national con- 
vention and made a speech expressing 
his views, whether you agree with him or 
not, that perhaps cost him the nomina- 
tion for the second highest office of his 
party in the Government. 

When you find a man ready to do 
things like that, I think you have to re- 
spect him, and I think you have to know 
that an appointment of a man of that 
kind to a Cabinet position in the Na- 
tional Government is certainly not going 
to do this Nation any harm, but on the 
contrary will probably do it great good 
in the long run. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Does the gentleman 
believe that the same forces that are 
raising so much of a rumpus against 
Henry Wallace today have a great deal 
in common with the same forces that a 
few years ago were raising the same 
rumpus against the man who is the 
President of the United States, but who 
now do not dare to raise their voices 
against the President? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
the gentleman is undoubtedly right 
about that. 

I have two concerns about this. One 
is that I believe Mr. Wallace to be a de- 
voted and earnest public servant, as I 
said. I believe he has the qualities I 
have indicated. 

The other concern is that I do not like 
to see us here in Congress act in a man- 
ner that seems to me not to be altogether 
dignified. I think the George bill should 
pass the House as it passed the Senate, 
but I think attempts to festoon it with 
all sorts of far-reaching amendments 
are very ill-advised. I believe they will 
not hurt Mr. Wallace a single bit, but, if 
adopted, I think they would make the 
House look rather ridiculous. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Weare everlastingly 
hearing about Henry Wallace’s slaugh- 
tering little pigs. I think the gentleman 





has well answered that, although he did 
not refer to the fact that some of the 
very farm leaders who have lately been 
criticizing that most questionable policy 
even in a period of drought and depres- 
sion are the very men who urged it upon 
Henry Wallace at the time he was Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

May I also ask the gentleman this. 
Have we not often overlooked Mr. Wal- 
lace’s advocacy of the ever-normal gran- 
ary, which impHes an economy of abun- 
dance on the one hand, and on the other 
hand have not his foes overemphasized 
what looked like his act toward an econ- 
omy of scarcity for which they said he 
stood? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I think 
that is very true. Nor have I mentioned 
Mr. Wallace’s excellent administration of 
the great Agriculture Department over 
which he presided as Secretary for 8 
years. I thank the gentleman from Ari- 
zona very much, 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on the 
bill (H. R. 1973) to express the intent of 
Congress with reference to the regulation 
of the business of insurance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Smits], is recognized for 
40 minutes. 


ATLANTIC CHARTER WAS SIGNED BY 
ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL, ACCORD- 
ING TO WHITE HOUSE RELEASE AU- 
GUST 14, 1941—A PROMISE TO SMALL 
NATIONS—AN IDEAL TO FIGHT FOR 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include certain 
statements and exc2rpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, so that the Recorp may reflect events 
as they occurred in connection with the 
so-called Atlantic Charter, I am submit- 
ting forth herein pertinent material as- 
sembled for me by the legislative refer- 
ence service of the Library of Congress. 


el White House Release of August 14, 1941] 
THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, KNOWN AS THE AT- 
LANTIC CHARTER, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, AUGUST 
14, 1941 
Joint declaration of the President of the 

United States of America and the Prime Min- 

ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Mafes- 

ty’s Government in the United Kingdom, be- 
ing met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial, or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 
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Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
whch they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity; 

Pifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of 
dwelling in safety within their own boun- 
daries, and which will afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations is essential. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other practi- 
cable measures which will lighten for peace- 
lovi’.g peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments, 

(Release to the press from the White House, 
August 14, 1941, as printed in State Depart- 
ment Executive Agreement Series 236.) 


On the same day, Mr. Speaker, the 
British Library of Information in New 
York City issued a similar release, the 
language being identical. About the 
same time the Office of War Information 
had printed millions of copies of this al- 
leged document and broadcast them 
throughout the country. Up until De- 
cember 1942 in excess of one thousand 
million copies had been printed. 

The White House also issued another 
release for the press on August 14, 1841, 
in whieh it said: 

The following statement signed by the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, is released for in- 
formation of the press. 


At the end of the release it is indicated 
that the President and the Prime Minis- 
ter signed the statement. Copy is in- 
serted at this point: 

[White House release of August 14, 1941] 

The following statement signed by the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain is released for the 
information of the press: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- 
ing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials 
of their two Governments, including high 
ranking officers of their military, naval, and 
air services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of muni- 
tions of war, as provided by the Lease-Lend 
Act, for the armed forces of the United States 
and for those countries actively engaged in 
resisting aggression has -been further exam- 
ined, 











“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in 
these conferences. - He is going to proceed to 
Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
Government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries on 
which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government restored 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the full- 
est collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing 
for all, improved labor standards, economic 
advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in f eedom from fear anc! want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression out- 
side of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations is essential. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other prac- 
ticable measures which will lighten for 
peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of 
armaments. 

“(Signed) FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
“(Signed) Wurnston S. CHURCHILL.” 


The White House again on August 21, 
1941, issued a confidential release deal- 
ing with the coming message of the Pres- 
ident to the Congress. The release was 
signed by Stephen Early, secretary to 
the President. And, again, this White 
House release indicates that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill signed the Atlan- 
tic Charter statement. The verbatim re- 
lease follows at this point: 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS AUGUST 21, 
1941 
Avucust 21, 1941. 

Confidential: To be held in strict confi- 
dence and no portion, synopsis, or intima- 
tion to be published or given out until the 
reading of the President’s message has begun 
in the Senate or the House of Representatives. 
Extreme care must therefore be exercised to 
avoid premature publication. 

STEPHEN EARLY, 
Secretary to the President, 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Over a week ago I held several important 
conferences at sea with the British Prime 
Minister. Because of the factor of safety to 
British, Canadian, and American ships and 
their personnel no prior announcement of 
these meetings could properly be made. 

At the close, a public statement by the 
Prime Minister and the President was made. 
I quote it for the information of the Con- 
gress and for the record: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, repre- 
senting His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

“They have been accompanied by officials of 
their two Governments, including high-rank- 
ing officers of their military, naval, and air 
services. 

“The whole problem of the supply of mu- 
nitions of war, as provided by the Lend-Lease 
Act, for the armed forces of the United 
States and for those countries actively en- 
gaged in resisting aggression has been further 
examined. 

“Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Sup- 
ply of the British Government, has joined 
in these conferences. He is going to proceed 
to Washington to discuss further details with 
appropriate officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment. These conferences will also cover 
the supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

“The President and the Prime Minister 
have had several conferences. They have 
considered the dangers to world civilization 
arising from the policies of military domina- 
tion by conquest upon which the Hitlerite 
government of Germany and other govern- 
ments associated therewith have embarked, 
and have made clear the steps which their 
countries are respectively taking for their 
safety in the face of these dangers. 

“They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

“First. Their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all p@o- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all States, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of secur- 
ing, for all, improved labor standards, eco- 
nomic advancement, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
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peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their 
own boundaries, and which will afford assur. 
ance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear anq 
want; 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable al] 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the na- 
tions of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no fu. 
ture peace can be maintained if land, sea, or 
air armaments continue to be employed by 
nations which threaten, or may threaten, 
aggression outside of their frontiers, they 
believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general secu- 
rity, that the disarmament of such nations 
is essential. They will likewise aid and en. 
courage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments. 

“(Signed) FRANKLIN D. RooseEvett. 
“(Signed) Wunston S. CHURCHILL.” 


The Congress and the President having 
heretofore determined through the Lend- 
Lease Act on the national policy of American 
aid to the democracies which east and west 
are waging war against dictatorships, the 
military and naval conversations at these 
meetings made clear gains in furthering the 
effectiveness of this aid. 

Furthermore, the Prime Minister and I are 
arranging for conferences with the Soviet 
Union to aid it in its defense against the 
attack made by the principal aggressor of 
the modern world—Germany. 

Finally, the declaration of principles at 
this time presents a goal which is worth while 
for our type of civilization to seek. It is so 
clear-cut that it is difficult to oppose in any 
major particular without automatically ad- 
mitting a willingness to accept compromise 
with nazi-ism, or to agree to a world peace 
which would give to nazi-ism domination 
oyer large numbers of conquered nations. 
Inevitably such a peace would be a gift to 
nazi-ism to take breath—armed breath—for 
a second war to extend the control over Eu- 
rope and Asia to the American hemisphere 
itself. 

It is perhaps unnecessary for me to call 
attention once more to the utter lack of 
validity of the spoken or written word of the 
Nazi government. 

It is also unnecessary for me to point out 
that the declaration of principles includes, of 
necessity, the world need for freedom of reli- 
gion and freedom of infermation. No society 
of the world organized under the announced 
principles could survive without these free- 
doms, which are a part of the whole freedom 
for which we strive. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE Howse, August 21, 1941, 


Mr. Speaker, 1 year after the Atlantic 
Charter statement was issued, volume 7 
of the Department of State Bulletin of 
August 15, 1942, page 697, reported an 
anniversary message from the President 
to the Prime Minister, as follows: _ 

[Vol. 7, Department of State Bulletin of 

August 15, 1942] 
THE War 
FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE 
ATLANTIC CHARTER 
(Released to the press by the White House 
August 14) 

The President sent the following message 
to Prime Minister Churchill, of Great Britain, 
on the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the signing of the Atlantic Charter: 

“A year ago today you and I, as representa- 
tives of two free nations, set down and sub- 
scribed to a declaration of principles com- 
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mon to our peoples. We based, and continue 
to base, our hopes for a better future for the 
world on the realization of these principles. 
This declaration is known as the Atlantic 
sharter. 

ar year ago today the nations resisting a 
common, barbaric foe were units or small 
groups, fighting for their existence. 

“Now, these nations and groups of nations 
in all the continents of the earth have 
united. They have formed a great union of 
humanity, dedicated to the realization of 
that common program of purposes and 
principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter, 
through world-wide victory over their com- 
mon enemies, Their faith in life, liberty, 
independence, and religious freedom, and 
in the preservation of human rights and 
justice in their own lands as well as in other 
lands, has been given form and substance 
and power through a great gathering of peo- 
ples now known as the United Nations. 

“Freedom and independence are today in 
jeopardy—the world over. If the forces of 
conquest are not successfully resisted and 
defeated there will be no freedom and no 
independence and no opportunity for free- 
dom for any nation. 

“It is, therefore, to the single and supreme 
objective of defeating the Axis forces of ag- 
gression that the United Nations have 
pledged all their resources and efforts. 

“When victory comes, we shall stand shoul- 
der to shoulder in seeking to nourish the 
great ideals for which we fight. It is a 
worth-while battle. It will be so recognized 
through all the ages, even amid the unfor- 
tunate peoples who follow false gods today. 

“We reaffirm our principles. They will 
bring us to a happier world.” 





Attention is called to the caption of 
the article and the word “signing.” Fur- 
ther, to the first line in the message: 


A year ago today you and I, as representa- 
tives of two free nations, set down and sub- 
scribed to a declaration of principles common 
to our peoples. 


You will note the word “subscribed,” 
and this is the language of the President. 
How, Mr. President, can you now say that 
there was no formal execution of the 
Atlantic Charter? 

Mr. Speaker, I continue with the record 
as revealed by Government departments 
and agencies. 

The Office of War Information, on Au- 
gust 13, 1942, issued an advance release— 
OWI-238—in connection with the first 
anniversary of the Atlantic Charter. I 
call attention to the first sentence and 
paragraph of that release: 

One year ago, August 14, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill announced 
that they had signed a common statement 
of aims and principles for the kind of peace 
freemen can rake, 


At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
complete content of the release referred 
to: 


[Advance release, O. W. I. 238, of August 13, 
1942] 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION. 
Advance release: The following background 
Yelease for use in connection with the first 
anniversary of the Atlanutic Charter is for 
publication Thursday morning, August 13: 
One year ago, August 14, President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill announced 
that they had signed a common statement of 
aims and principles for the kind of peace 
free men can make. 
That statement became known as the At- 
lantic Charter. It was adopted in the United 
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Nations declaration signed in the White 
House on New Year's Day, 1942, by Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Churchill for the United States 
and Great Britain, by Ambassador Litvinov 
for Russia, and by Foreign Minister Soong 
for China. On the following day representa- 
tives of 22 other countries signed the declara- 
tion, and the number of United Nations rose 
to 28 when Mexico and the Philippines ad- 
hered to the declaration June 14. 

The Atlantic Charter’s economic objectives 
have been formally made the basis of the 
lend-lease agreements concluded with our 
allies, and all 21 American republics adhered 
to the principles of the Charter at the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference last January. 

The Charter has thus become the central 
statement on the kind of peace that the 
United States and United Nations are now 
fighting for the chance to build. It is a 
world-wide charter, as its text plainly states. 
It applies to all the world’s peoples, to those 
who live on the Pacific and Indian Oceans 
as well as to those who live on the Atlantic. 
It is called the Atlantic Charter because it 
was signed aboard a battleship on the north 
Atlantic during last summer’s meeting of the 
President and Prime Minister. 

Incidentally, the name of the battleship 
where these principles of a free men’s peace 
were laid down was the Prince of Wales. 
That battleship was sunk 4 months later off 
Singapore, fighting to her death against the 
Japanese wing of the Axis drive to conquer 
the world for tyranny. 

The Charter has eight points. Their pur- 
pose is establishment of the kind of peace 
that will— 

1. Afford to all nations the means to live 
in peace and safety within their own borders. 

2. Assure to all people the opportunity to 
choose their own government and to “live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

This purpose is stated in points three and 
six of the charter. The charter’s other points 
implement this purpose: No seizures of other 
People’s lands (one); no territorial changes 
except by choice of the people concerned 
(two); restoration of sovereign rights and 
self-government to those forcibly deprived 
of them (three); equal access for all peoples 
to the trade and raw materials of the world 
(four); international action toward securing 
for all a higher standard of living, improved 
labor standards, and social security (five); 
freedom of the seas for all men (seven); dis- 
armament of the aggressors followed up by 
the setting up of a permanent system of 
international security that can keep the world 
at peace (eight). 

President Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, 
Secretary of State Hull, and other high United 
States Government officials have elaborated 
and interpreted in various public statements 
both the Atlantic Charter and the closely 
related “four freedoms” of the President— 
“freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear every- 
where in the world.” 

They have said that while, first of all, this 
is a war to the death against those who would 
enslave the world to military tyranny, it is 
more than that. After winning, the United 
Nations do not intend to permit again the 
kind of world that bred fascism and gave 
tyrants their chance to kill and conquer and 
enslave in the first place. 

“This time,” President Roosevelt has said, 
“we are determined not only to win the war 
but also to maintain the security of the peace 
which will follow.” 

Vice President Wallace put it this way: 
“We failed in our job after World War No. 1. 
We did not know how to go about it to build 
an enduring world-wide peace. We did not 
have the nerve to follow through * * * 
But by our very errors we have learned much, 
and after this war we shall be in a position 
to utilize our knowledge to build a world 
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which fs economically, politically, and, I hope, 
spiritually sound.” 

The Atlantic Charter provides the sign- 
posts for building that kind of peace. But 
Secretary Hull warned on July 22: 

“Neither victory nor any form of post-war 
settlement will of itself create a millennium. 
Rather, we shall be offered an opportunity 
* * * we must be resolved not alone to 
proclaim the blessings and benefits which we 
all alike desire for humanity, but to find the 
mechanisms by which they may be most fully 
and most speedily attained and be most 
effectively safeguarded.” 

Putting the principles of the Atlantic Char- 
ter to work will be a long, hard pull, the Sec- 
retary said. It will depend both on individual 
men and women working together within 
nations and on nations working together 
throughout the world. 

As he and other United States leaders have 
declared, the first requirement will be that 
the United Nations continue united when 
the war is won. They will face the task of 
disarming the aggressor nations and policing 
the world while a permanent system of se- 
curity is being worked out. 

“It is plain,” said Secretary Hull, “that some 
international agency must be created which 
can—by force if necessary—kKeep the peace 
among the nations in the future. There must 
be international cooperative action to set up 
the mechanism which can thus insure peace. 
* * * Participation by all nations in such 
measures would be for each its contribution 
toward its own future security and safety 
from outside attack.” 

The United Nations would be the nucleus 
of such an organization. 

The Atlantic Charter also recognizes that 
the security of no people can be complete 
unless all peoples have the means to a healthy 
economic life. Hunger breeds war. When the 
fighting ends, the United Nations will be 
faced with enormous tasks of reconstruction, 
feeding millions who have starved, rebuild- 
ing what has been destroyed. They will be 
called upon for such economic action as will 
release the full flow of the world’s productive 
resources into peacetime channels. 


One year later, O. W. I. issued another 
advance release (OWI-2314) on the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Atlantic Charter. 
The first sentence is as follows: 

On the second anniversary of the Atlantic 
Charter, the Office of War Information today 
reviewed cooperative efforts made by the 
United Nations to implement the pact, the 
terms of which were first announced to the 
world by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on August 14, 1941, 


Attention is called to the use of the 
term “pact.” In its ordinary sense this 
means a signed agreement, and it seems 
reasonable to conclude that O. W. I. so 
understood it. 

It hardly seems necessary, Mr. Speaker, 
to set out additional references to the 
common belief that the Atlantic Charter 
principles were actually subscribed to by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. I conclude, however, with the 
submission of one further bit of evidence 
in support of that proposition. I refer 
to page 1 of a pamphlet issued by the 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, known as Executive Agreement 
Series 236, authorized by the Department 
of State and entitled “Cooperative War 
Effort. Declaration by United Nations, 
Washington, January 1, 1942, and Decla- 
ration Known as the Atlantic Charter, 
August 14, 1941”: 
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DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 
A JOINT DECLARATION BY THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT 

BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, THE UNION 

OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, CHINA, AUS- 

TRALIA, BELGIUM, CANADA, COSTA RICA, CUBA, 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, EL 

SALVADOR, GREECE, GUATEMALA, HAITI, HON- 

DURAS, INDIA, LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, 

NEW ZEALAND, NICARAGUA, NORWAY, PANAMA, 

POLAND, SOUTH AFRICA, YUGOSLAVIA 

The Governments signatory hereto, 

Having subscribed to a common program of 
purposes and principles embodied in the joint 
declaration of the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, 
known as the Atlantic Charter. 

Being convinced that complete victory over 
their enemies is essential to defend life, lib- 
erty, independence and religious freedom, and 
to preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands, and that 
they are now engaged in a common struggle 
against savage and brutal forces seeking to 
subjugate the world, declare: 

(1) Each Government pledges itself to em- 
ploy its full resources, military or economic, 
against those members of the Tripartite Pact 
and its adherents with which such govern- 
ment is at war. 

(2) Each Government pledges itself to co- 
operate with the Governments signatory 
hereto and not to make a separate armistice 
or peace with the enemies. 

The foregoing declaration may be adhered to 
by other nations which are, or which may be, 
rendering material assistance and contribu- 
tions in the struggle for victory over Hit- 
lerism. 

Done at Washington, January 1, 1942. 

The United States of America, by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, by Winston S. Churchill. 

On behalf of the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Maxim Litvin- 
off, Ambassador 

National Government of the Republic of 
China. Tse Vung Soong, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 

It appears from the evidence here pre- 
sented, Mr. Speaker, that the people of 
this country had a right to understand 
that the President and the Prime Min- 
ister actually subscribed to the declara- 
tion of principles known as the Atlantic 
Charter. Therefore, when on Decem- 
ber 20, 1944, the President, at his press 
conference announced that the Charter 
“is not a formal document” the people of 
this country were shocked. There was 
a considerable let-down at home, and 
in many of the small nations throughout 
the world. In the face of previous White 
House statements that it was a formal 
document we can but reach one con- 
clusion, namely, that someone has been 
very careless with the truth at the White 
House. 

My purpose, Mr. Speaker, in address- 
ing the House on this subject was two- 
fold. First, to indicate for the REcorp, 
official White House statements related 
to the Atlantic Charter and the signing 
thereof and certain governmental agency 
releases which seem to verify that fact. 
That record is now clear. Secondly, it 
was to point out that the aforesaid decla- 
ration of principles carried the hopes, 
the aspirations of millions of people 
throughout the world, whether or not 
the document was formerly signed. 
True, it was idealistic in character, but 
that does not detract from its objective. 
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Today there is great concern in this 
country, and throughout the world that 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States are about to scuttle the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and disregard the 
rights of Poland and many other small 
European nations. It appears that we 
may be headed for some kind of agree- 
ment in which power politics will be used 
to avoid the rights of those nations. If 
this happens we will have laid the basis 
for the next war. Principles are involved 
in this whole problem and there must be 
no temporizing; equity and justice must 
prevail as against expediency and force. 
That is what we are fighting for all over 
the world. 

The SFEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 


THE PURPLE HEART 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
a letter and a bill I have introduced. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been shocked to find 
that the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, the medal of military merit origi- 
nally created August 7, 1782, by Gen. 
George Washington, and awarded to 
military personnel “for unusual gallan- 
try and singularly meritorious acts of 
extraordinary fidelity and_ essential 
service,” has been distributed with such 
reckless abandon in this war that dogs 
and blues singers are receiving it. This 
is all the more to be deplored because 
Executive orders relating to the award do 
not authorize such abuse. These orders 
would seem to limit distribution of the 
Purple Heart to those serving with the 
armed forces and injured by enemy ac- 
tion in combat. Some 70,000 awards of 
the Purple Heart were made before Pearl 
Harbor. It is conservatively estimated 
that more than 1,000,000 will be 
awarded to our wounded soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and Coast Guard men in this 
war. It is an insult to them and a dis- 
paragement of their sacrifice that the 
medal should be awarded under circum- 
stances to which I shall refer in more 
detail. I approach this problem in the 
spirit of General Washington’s order of 
August 7, 1782, which, after creating the 
Purple Heart, said: 

Should any who are not entitled to these 
honors have the insolence to assume the 
badges of them they shall be severely pun- 
ished. On the other hand it is expected 
those gallant men who are thus designated 
will on all occasions be treated with particu- 
lar confidence and consideration. 


Mr. Speaker, the present trouble seems 
to have arisen as a result of lax inter- 
pretation and application of the language 
in Executive orders which permit the 
Secretaries of War and Navy to award 
the Purple Heart in the name of the 
President, to those serving in any capac- 
ity with the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Coast Guard and who are wounded. 
The two words, “any capacity”, have 
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been construed to include war corre. 
spondents and Red Cross people also 
serving in a war theater and injured by 
enemy action. Just recently the phrase, 
“any capacity,” has apparently been con- 
strued to include civilians in or near 
war theaters entertaining troops and 
injured by an act of God or by negligence 
of some other civilian. As to whether 
it will be extended to Members of Con- 
gress who caught colds and had teeth 
pulled while visiting the fighting fronts, 
I do not know, but such would be a logica] 
extension of current policy. So far as 
I am able to find, no official in Washing- 
ton has abused the authority given to 
the Secretaries of War and Navy in dis- 
tribution of the Purple Heart. However, 
various commanders overseas have been 
permitted to issue it with unhappy effect 
in some cases. 

Jane Froman, the blues singer, has 
been awarded the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart. This civilian was injured 
when her Clipper plane crashed off Lis- 
bon while she was touring Army camps 
abroad. No enemy action was involved, 
The question, therefore, naturally arises, 
Is anyone who is injured en route to or 
returning from cheering up a friend in 
the service entitled to the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart for valor? Hereto- 
fore, military service has been in an 
honored class by itself. But, some ele- 
ments in this country have been advo- 
cating that civilians be accorded the 
same medical treatment in veterans’ hos- 
pitals as war veterans. Appropriately 
enough, the picture of Jane Froman and 
announcement of her getting the Purple 
Heart first appeared in the C. I. O. News 
of January 15. I hold that picture and 
newspaper in my hand. It might be 
pointed out here that those in Congress 
who voted for the work or jail bill suc- 
cumbed to this trend to reverse historic 
American policy for that bill included a 
provision giving well-paid war factory 
workers included under its terms the 
same protection given service men and 
women by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act. 

WHY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THE MISSOURI MULE 
AND CARRIER PIGEONS? 

The award of the Purple Heart to a 
civilian blues singer not injured by 
enemy action is not the first abuse of its 
kind. In 1943 the heroes who legally 
wear the Purple Heart were astounded 
to read press dispatches from Sicily and 
to see pictures illustrating the ceremony 
at which a dog was awarded the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart. This dog’s 
name was Chips. He was a war dog and 
performed an act of heroism. The arti- 
cle about his decoration was written by 
Hal Boyle, an Associated Press writer. 
We all admire the dog, but we fail to 
find anything in the law cf the land or 
in Executive orders authorizing that a 
dog be placed on the same level with a 
human and given the same military dec- 
orations. If we are going to do that, I 
know some Missouri mules I want to see 
decorated. I have in my hand a large 


file of correspondence about this inci- 
dent, including letters from soldiers who 
are now refusing to wear their Purple 
Heart awards because of obvious reasons. 
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Promiscuous distribution of some medals 
in this war has tended to cheapen them, 
and many servicemen no longer hold 
them in high regard. One G. I. told 
me that it was a standing joke that each 
first-aid kit contained a Purple Heart 
and that you could get one if you cut 
your hand opening a K-ration. I doubt 
these stories, but they serve to illustrate 
the mental attitude being developed by 
carelessly made awards. 
A CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION 


Any service man or woman wounded 
by enemy action is certainly entitled to 
the Purple Heart. Anyone serving with 
the armed forces and wounded by enemy 
action is entitled to some distinctive rec- 
ognition. Their patriotism has been gut 
to the test and found sufficient. It does 
no good to criticize unless you have a 
constructive remedy or suggestion. I 
think that it would help to clarify the 
situation and make easier the proper ad- 
ministration of the business of awarding 
the Purple Heart, if the law of the land 
could be changed slightly. To prevent 
the further cheapening of this historic 
award by abuse in its distribution, I have 
prepared and introduced a bill, H. R. 
2036, which has been referred to the 
Committee on Militavy Affairs. I shall 
include it as a part of these remarks. In 
brief, it limits the award of the Purple 
Heart, as properly intended, to those 
members of the armed forces of the 
United States injured by enemy action. 
It authorizes the Secretaries of War and 
Navy to create an appropriate but en- 
tirely different award for those civilians 
who are wounded by enemy action while 
serving with our armed forces. It pro- 
vides for recall of those Purple Hearts 
awarded contrary to the provisions ot 
orders creating it. It also provides for 
posthumous awards of this decoration 
in proper cases, 


WHAT DO AMERICA’S WAR HEROES, THE WOUNDED 
AND DECORATED VETERANS, SAY? 


The national veterans organization 
known as the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart and representing the heroes 
who have been wounded in action and 
decorated with the Purple Heart, wrote 
me as follows on February 6, 1945: 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF 
THE PuRPLE HEART, 
National Service Department, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1945. 
Hon. Marton T. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BENNETT: The motivating 
reason for your valued interest displayed in 
maintaining the Purple Heart decoration, the 
oldest military decoration in the United 
States—and with one exception the oldest in 
the world, in the high respect intended by 
its creator Gen. George Washington on 
August 7, 1782 is highly appreciated by our 
organization. 

In connection with this, we respectfully 
invite attention to the seemingly disrepute 
and cheapening of this decoration during 
World War II, and in particular during the 
past 2 years, when the Purple Heart medal 
in our humble opinion has been awarded con- 
trary to the intent of any general order, 
Executive order or public law. 

Your familiarity with and objection to ad- 
verse criticism and even ridicule offered by 
many, both non-recipient and recipient of 
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the decoration, in that much publicity 
through the public press, influential maga- 
zines and periodicals in awarding the Purple 
Heart medal not only to persons not members 
of the armed forces but in fact even awarded 
to dogs, are appreciated by us. 

Your willingness and desire to correct this 
very apparent erroneous method of awarding 
the Purple Heart by introducing and further- 
ing H. R. 2036 in the House of Representa- 
tives are highly appreciated by every recipient 
of the Purple Heart. 

Respectfully, 
THe MILITARY ORDER OF 
THE PuRPLE HEART, 
FRANK HALEY, 
National Service Director. 


I appreciate this approval by a vet- 
erans’ organization which is not only 
militant in protection of the rights of 
its own honored membership, but which 
has always stood forthrightly for Amer- 
icanism as it was handed down by George 
Washington and the other founding 
fathers of this Republic. In my work as 
a member of the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation of the House 
of Representatives I know of the great 
service rendered to the Nation and to the 
servicemen, veterans and their depend- 
ents, by this organization through its 
able officers and national legislative rep- 
resentative. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s debt to the 
wearers of the Purple Heart is indeed 
great. I hope that in all fairness H. R. 
2036 will receive prompt and favorable 
consideration. For the information of 
those who may be interested there fol- 
lows a copy of this bill: 

H. R. 2036 


A bill to provide for award of the Order 
of the Purple Heart and authorizing an 
award to civilians wounded by enemy 
action 


Be it enacted, etc., That Executive Order 
9277, of December 3, 1942, general order 186, 
of January 21, 1943, and any and all other 
executive orders relating to the award of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. The Purple Heart established by 
General George Washington, at Newburgh, 
N, Y., August 7, 1782, during the War of the 
Revolution, and revived out of respect to 
his memory and military achievements by 
Executive orders herein cited, is hereby au- 
thorized to be awarded by the Secretaries of 
War and Navy, in the name of the President, 
to any officer or enlisted man who, as a mem- 
ber of the armed services of the United 
States, is wounded in action against an 
enemy of the United States, or as a result 
of an enemy instrumentality of war, pro- 

ided such wound necessitates hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment by medical officers and 
is received under honorable circumstances. 

Src. 3. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are authorized and di- 
rected to award the Purple Heart post- 
humously, in the name of the President of 
the United States, to any persons who, while 
serving as hereinbefore set out in section 2 
with the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard of the United States, since December 
6, 1941, are killed in action or who die as a 
direct result of wounds received in action or 
by an instrumentality of an enemy of the 
United States. The Purple Heart awarded 
under such circumstances shall be forwarded 
to the next of kin of any person entitled to 
said posthumous award. 

Src. 4. From the date of enactment of this 
Act no Purple Heart shall be awarded to any 
person not a member of the armed forces of 
the United States except in the case of hon- 
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orably discharged veterans injured by enemy 
action during their active service and who did 
not receive said award at the time, although 
entitled thereto under Executive orders or 
public law then existing. 

Sec. 5. Civilians serving with the armed 
forces and wounded by enemy action shall be 
entitled to an appropriate but entirely dif- 
ferent award hereby authorized to be created 
by the Secretary of War and the Secretary 


of the Navy and awarded in the name of the 
President. 

Src. 6. Awards of the Order of the Purple 
Heart heretofore made to civilians not in- 
jured by enemy action or serving with the 
armed forces of the United States, or deemed 
by the Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy, as the case may be, to have been 
otherwise awarded in violation of the terms 
of the Executive orders relating to,the Purple 
Heart, shall be recalled. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy are hereby authorized to 
promulgate such regulations as they may 
deem appropriate to effectuate the purposes 
hereof. The regulations shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, be of uniform application. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include cer- 
tain figures. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp and 
include a memorial by the Montana 
State Legislature touching on the life 
of the late Honorable James F. O’Connor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my special order for next Tuesday be 
extended from 30 to 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
BOY SCOUTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, this week 
one of the great agencies for youth in 
America is celebrating the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization. I refer 
to the Boy Scouts of America. Many 
years ago, I myself was a member of a 
Boy Scout troop, led by an Arkansas 
farmer, and I still maintain an active 
relationship both nationally and locally. 


OF THE 
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A year ago I remarked to this body con- 
cerning the outstanding service that had 
been rendered by the Boy Scouts of 
America in Food for Freedom. Recently 
I participated in a conference here in 
Washington, between officials of the Boy 
Scouts of America and representatives of 
Government agencies, to develop further 
Scouting relationships. 

To me,’one of the significant things 
about this occasion was the fact that 
these representatives of the Boy Scouts 
of America came to Washington, not to 
secure something for themselves, but to 
offer their service, to develop ways in 
which service could be most effectively 
rendered. 

We reviewed briefly some of the ex- 
traordinary things that have been done 
by the Boy Scouts of America to help 
speed the day of victory. Some of the 
Government administrative officials re- 
ported what Scouts have accomplished. 
Reference was made to the 120,000 tons 
of waste paper collected during 2 months 
alone to help prevent a serious crisis. 
The War Food Administration reported 
that Scouts had collected almost the 
entire national goal of milkweed pods, 
the floss to be used for making 1,000,000 
life jackets. The Director of the Field 
Service, War Finance Staff of the 
Treasury Department, described the 
Scouts’ cooperation in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth War Loans, in which it has 
been estimated that they were respons- 
ible for the sale of some $8,000,000,000 
worth of War bonds and stamps. The 
Director of the Domestic Branch of the 
Office of War Information reported that 
the Boy Scouts distributed more than 
103,000,000,000 pieces of Government 
literature. 

Naturally, I was extremely interested 
in the report from the Extension Serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, 
which stated that the contribution of the 
Boy Scouts during 1944 had been a real 
factor in feeding not only this Nation, 
but our Allies. A conservative estimate 
would show that 184,000 Boy Scouts had 
their own victory gardens, and that 
126,000 worked on farms to help solve the 
problem of farm labor. 

Mr. Albert Goss, master of our Na- 
tional Grange, stated: 

I am a strong believer in self-help in youth 
movements. In these days when everybody 
is demanding special privileges and Govern- 
ment help, it is heartening to find such 
wholesome movements as scouting holding 
the line for building character interests, and 
the kind of patriotism that means sacrifice, 
if necessary, but always loyal service. I wish 


every boy in America could have such 
training. 


Several of the representatives of Gov- 
ernment agencies expressed a bit of sur- 
prise to find how much Scouts are doing 
for other agencies. But to those of us 
who are familiar with the Scout program, 
the surprise was not so great, because we 
are well aware of the value of organized 
boyhood. It is fundamental to a Scout 
that he should do his duty to his country. 
Boy Scouts want to do everything pos- 
sible to help the country, and these vari- 
ous Scout services which the boys have 
carried on so effectively during the war 
years have also covered the period of the 
organization’s greatest growth. Its 
membership is nearly 2,000,000. We may 
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look forward confidently to greater serv- 
ice from the Boy Scouts in 1945. 

Perhaps most of us are inclined to 
think of this agency as one which does 
something for boys. The record of their 
war service shows that it is also an 
agency which makes it possible for boys 
to do things for their country. As a re- 
sult of this meeting, certain definite areas 
of service were developed, one of which 
will be soon inaugurated, another cam- 
paign for scrap paper which is spon- 
sored by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and which gets under way officially 
March 1. 

It is estimated on the basis of mem- 
bership records that one man in every 
four of our armed forces has had some 
Scout training. They are helping to win 
the war on our battlefronts. Here at 
home, their younger brothers, nearly 
2,000,000 of them, are also helping to win 
the war on the home front by practical 
and effective service. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
scence was granted to Mr. KEere (at the 
request of Mr. Murray of Wisconsin) for 
the balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 


BILL PRESENTEI“TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 1427. An act relating to the com- 
pensation of telephone operators on the 
United States Capitol telephone exchange. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, February 9, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 a. m., Friday, February 9, 
1945, to resume hearings on H. R. 1362, 
railroad retirement bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions at 11 a. m., 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, for organiza- 
tion purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a meeting on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, at 10:30 a.m. 
on House Joint Resolution 59. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, February 14, 1945, at 
10 a. m., there will be a hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the joint resolution (H. 


. J. Res. 62) proposing an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia, 
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The hearing will be held in room 362 
(caucus room), Old House Office Build. 
ing. 

Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing be- 
ginning at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945, on the bill (H. R. 97) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to certain patent 
matters). The hearing will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 

The Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rige and Fisheries will hold a public 
hearing Thursday, February 15, 1945, at 
10 a. m., on H. R. 1425, to provide for 
the sale of certain Government-owned 
merchant vessels, and for other purposes. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


199. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to contract with the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District of New 
Mexico for the payment of operation and 
maintenance charges on certain Pueblo 
Indian lands, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BURCH: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H.R.304. A bill to amend 
the act authorizing postmasters in Alaska 
to administer oaths and affirmations; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 61). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE: Committee on the Post 
Offices and Post Roads. H. R. 744. A bill 
authorizing payments of rewards to postal 
employees for inventions; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 62). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. §S. 35. An act authoriz- 
ing the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 63). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 64. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WEAVER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 15. Joint resolution 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim October 11, 
1945, General Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the 
observance and commemoration of the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 65). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. H. R. 697. 
A bill relating to clerical assistance at post 
offices, branches, or stations serving military 
and naval personnel, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 66). Re- 
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ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1973. A bill to express the intent 
of the Congress with reference to the reg- 
ulation of the business of insurance; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 68). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H.R. 1719. A bill to con- 
firm the claim of Charles Gaudet; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 67). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DELACY: 

H. R. 2066. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to locate, establish, construct, 
equip, and operate a hospital for the insane 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 2067. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation of Filipinos who are permanent resi- 
dents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 2068. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims of military personnel and 
civilian employees of the War Department or 
of the Army for damage to or loss, destruc- 
tion, capture, or abandonment of personal 
property occurring incident to their service; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R. 2069. A bill relating to the discharge 
of members of the War Training Service who 
were assigned to cadet schools or glider 
schools and who did not qualify for flying 
service through physical defects or to other 
causes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H.R. 2070. A bill relating to the discharge 
status of members and former members of 
the Army Air Forces Enlisted Reserve Corps 
who have participated in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration War Training Service 
program; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BURCH: 

H.R. 2071. A bill to reclassify the salaries 
of postmasters, officers, and employees of the 
Postal Service, to establish uniform proce- 
dures for computing compensation, and for 
other purpos%s; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. }. 2072. A bill to permit the continua- 
tion of certain subsidy payments with re- 
spect to strategic minerals and metals and 
petroleum and petroleum products; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H. R. 2073. A bill to extend to the veterans 
of the Mexican border service of 1916 and 
1917 and their widows all the provisions, 
privileges, rights, and benefits of laws en- 
acted for the benefit of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 2074. A bill to provide pension at the 
rate of $50 per month for veterans of World 
War No. 1 and all campaigns and expeditions 
engaged in prior to December 7, 1941, for 
which a campaign medal was given, and who 
have reached the age of 60 years or more; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 
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By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 2075. A bill to amend the World War 
Veterans’ Act of June 7, 1924, section 202, 
paragraph 7, and all the amendments sub- 
sequent thereto; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 2076. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
out Payment Act of 1944 so as to provide 
mustering-out payments for certain indi- 
viduals discharged or relieved from active 
service in the armed forces to accept em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2077. A bill to permit the continua- 


. tion of certain subsidy payments with re- 


spect to strategic minerals and metals and 
petroleum and petroleum products; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GERLACH: 

H.R. 2078. A bill extending the benefits of 
the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of 
May 24, 1928, to provisional, probationary, or 
temporary officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard who served during 
the First World War; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 2079. A bill to permit the continua- 
tion of certain subsidy payments with re- 
spect to strategic minerals and metals and 
petroleum and petroleum products; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PACE: 

H.R. 2080. A bill to establish the Rural 
Electrification Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency of the Government; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 2081. A bill to permit the use of live 
decoys in the taking of ducks; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H.R. 2082. A bill to reduce absenteeism, 
conserve manpower, and speed production 
of materials necessary for the winning of the 
war; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, EBERHARTER: 

H. J. Res.97. Joint resolution giving offi- 
cial recognition to the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

H. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution relating to 
the marketing of fire-cured and dark air- 
cured tobacco under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O'KONSKI: 

H. Res. 124. Resolution to create a special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate the production of aircraft and 
accidents resulting therefrom; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. Res. 125. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
the official conduct of Albert W. Johnson and 
Albert L. Watson, district judges of the 
United States District Court for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 126. Resolution to provide for ex- 
penses of investigation authorized by House 
Resolution 125; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 
H.R. 2083. A bill for the relief of W. C. 
Liddell; to the Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2084. A bill for the relief of Emil 
Kraske; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 
H. R. 2085. A bill to authorize the payment 
of adjusted compensation benefits to Sarah 
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Ann Grugan; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R. 2086. A bill for the relief of Presly 
Holliday, quartermaster sergeant, Quarter- 
master Corps, on the retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H. R. 2087. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
H. Overall and Thomas I. Baker; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 2088. A bill for the relief of George 
H. Kibbey; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2089. A bill for the relief of Edwin F. 
Danks; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 2090. A bill for the relief of Sam J. 

Hash; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 2091. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

E. Bennett; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 2092. A bill for the relief of the Grow- 
ers Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois: 

H. R. 2093. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Kerr and Robert P. Kerr; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 9, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art our Father Almighty, 
with childhood love we would claim the 
promises which Thou hast vouchsafed 
unto all who humbly approach Thee. 
In the confidence of our divine Inter- 
cessor, resting upon the eternal efficacy 
of that sacrifice for our sins, we pray to 
be delivered from ourselves and implant 
within us the spirit of the lowly Naza- 
rene. Set us free from the bonds of 
self-will and wavering faith and breathe 
Thy life, Thy peace and joy into all 
hearts. 

Remember all parts of our land; wher- 
ever there are hateful dissensions and 
grasping selfishness may the truth of the 
Gospel, the love of Christ, and the power 
of God be among them. Be very merci- 
ful to our President; preserve his health 
and strength through these most ardu- 
Ous days as he gives himself to the high 
aims and lofty purposes of a free world. 
In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein a letter 
I received from Mr. Joseph F. Clark. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. ? 

THE GOTHAM GRANGERS—ANENT CEIL- 
INGS ON LIVE CATTLE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks and include a number of news- 
paper clippings. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing past weeks we have listened to Mem- 
bers from Gotham loudly demanding 
ceilings on live cattle, which these ex- 
perts claimed would give them more and 
cheaper beef. Those of us who protested 
this foolish move were not heeded. We 
have a fixed price on dressed carcasses, 
a ceiling price on live cattle, the feeder 
caught between two squeezes, and his re- 
turn for fed animals unpredictable. 

Here we include the editorial comment 
from the January issue of the National 
Grange Monthly, and a report from the 
February 7 issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
indicating the largest run in many years 
and the lightest average weight in a like 
period in history. The prospect for good 
beef and much of it does not look too 
good, does it? 


[From the National Grange Monthly of 
January 1945] 


LIVESTOCK CEILINGS 


Farmers and livestock men have vigorously 
opposed every attempt to put ceilings on live 
animals because they realize that ceilings 
will further reduce our meat supply. The 
reason is simple, but the O. P. A. has refused 
to recognize it and has yielded to pressure 
of city consumer groups who do not know 
what they are doing. A large portion of 
America’s beef supply is raised in the open 
country and fattened in the feed lot. A 900- 
pound steer slaughtered direct from the range 
might dress out 400 pounds, while if put 
in the feed lot could be made to dress out 
600 pounds. The additional 200 pounds is 
practically all meat, and the whole 600 
pounds is a much higher quality meat than 
the 400 pounds before fattening. 

No infallible method of grading cattle has 
ever been devised so that it will reflect ac- 
curately what is under the hide. The only 
type of grading which has ever worked has 
been through the eye of the buyer, who risks 
his dollars and bases his judgment on how 
much the critter will dress out. A good 
feeder who develops top-quality beef will 
get the highest price in an uncontrolled mar- 
ket, but prices may vary according to indi- 
vidual lots by 5 cents, 10 cents, 20 cents, $1, 
$2, or $3 or more a hundred. No system of 
grading livestock has ever been devised which 
will reflect these differences. Ceilings must 
be limited to not more than four or five 
grades, and no feeder can afford to fatten 
beyond the grade he will receive. The result 
will be less fattening and less meat. 

On New Year's Day some 30 or 40 livestock 
feeders, from all sections of the country, 
gathered in the office of Judge Vinson to ex- 
plain to him why they could not afford to 
feed out cattle under livestock ceilings as 
proposed. They presented conclusive evi- 
dence to show that while the numbers of 
livestock slaughtered may have gone up, the 
amount of meat yielded has gone down and 
feeders are being forced out of business 
daily. The new ceiling proposals would result 
in a wholesale reduction in meat supply. 
With the biggest corn crop on record, we 
could easily have an increased supply of beef, 
but if the practice of placing ceilings on 
livestock goes into effect, the supply will be 
curtailed. 

On the other hand, if the ceiling is placed 
on the carcass, rather than on the live ani- 
mal, feeders will get paid for what they ac- 
tually produce and can afford to fatten beef if 
the ceilings are placed at a remunerative fig- 
ure. The War Food Administration has con- 
Sistently opposed the unsound practice of 
placing ceilings on live animals because they 
know the business, and know what the result 
will be. Because he is supposed to know the 
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business, the law requires that permission 
of the War Food Administrator be obtained 
kefc ce a ceiling is placed on a farm product, 
Being unable to get permission of the War 
Food Administrator, the matter was placed 
before Judge Vinson, either by the O. P. A. or 
by a group of reformers—or possibly by 
both—and he overruled the War Food Ad- 
ministrator and issued a directive ordering an 
18-cent top ceiling on livestock. 

Many times in these columns we have pre- 
dicted what was going to happen to the sup- 
ply and price of beef and pork. These pre- 
dictions have all come true. It took no spe- 
cial divining powers to make the predictions. 
They were made merely by recognizing the 
effect of economic law on known factors. 
These economic principles have been fre- 
cuently ignored and they are being ignored 
now. The result will be less meat and poorer 
quality and more trouble with black markets. 
The public will get less meat and pay more 
for it. 


—_—— 


[From the Chicago Tribune of February 
7, 1945] 


NEw PRIcE Lip BRINGS Bic RUN IN LIGHT 
CATTLE—PrRICES END STEADY TO LOWER 


Selling of cattle increased throughout the 
country yesterday as more farmers sent short- 
fed steers and heifers to market earlier than 
they had planned. The Chicago stock yards 
received._13,000 head, the largest Tuesday run 
since January 1942, and the second heaviest 
February Tuesday in 18 years. The 2-day 
total of 28,100 this week was the largest for 
a February Monday and Tuesday since 1927. 

Cattle traders attributed the heavy mar- 
keting mainly to new price regulations which 
became effective January 29. With an over- 
all ceiling of $18 per hundred pounds, it dis- 
couraged feeding steers to prime condition 
and encouraged farmers to sell their cattle 
at lighter than normal weights. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT AT LOW 


The selling was not considered a liquida- 
tion, although average weights of cattle 
butchered were the lowest on record for 
February. 

Cattle feeders were attracted to the Chi- 
cago market by the relatively high prices 
offered for medium to near-good stock. 
Broad demand held this class steady, al- 
though declines of as much as 25 cents 
occurred in Good to Choice grades. No Prime 
offerings arrived. The best available brought 
$17. Most steers sold from $13.50 to $16.25. 
Steady prices were paid for heifers, beef cows, 
canners, cutters, bulls, and calves. 


LAMBS CLIMB TO PEAK 


Hog supplies were larger than on Monday, 
but remained abnormally low. The 18,000 
head total was the smallest for a Tuesday 
since December 26. The 2-day total this 
week was the second smallest since October 
1943, when hog ceilings were established, and 
63 percent smaller than a year ago. All ex- 
cept some inferior light hogs and pigs 
brought ceiling prices. 

Lambs rose 25 cents to the highest price 
level since last May and within 40 to 50 
cents of the peak since 1929. The top was 
up 25 cents to $16.65 and compared with a 
16-year high of $17.10, established last spring. 

MEAT OUTPUT FALLS ; 

Meat production in federally inspected 
plants last week was estimated by the War 
Food Administration yesterday at 288,000,000 
pounds, a drop of 7 percent from the pre- 
ceding week’s total of 310,000,000 pounds, 
Output a year ago was 433,000,000 pounds. 
Cattle slaughter for the week was up 6,000 
head from the preceding week, but calf, sheep 
and lamb, and hog slaughter all decreased. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
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and include an article entitled “What 
Our Men Overseas Are Thinking,” by 
Maj. William H. Burnham, appearing in 
a publication by the Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission entitled “Re- 
employment.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 


KATHLEEN SEXTON HOLMES 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


- for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
in the papers that the Ingalls shipyard, 
of Decatur, Ala., will soon launch one 
of our C-2 cargo ships, which is larger 
than cur Liberty ships, and this vessel 
will be named the Kathleen Holmes. I 
am sure there still lingers in the memory 
of each of the membership of both 
branches of the Congress a most pleas- 
ant recollection of the talented and pleas- 
ing personality of Kathleen Sexton 
Holmes. 

Kathleen Sexton Holmes was one of 
the most beloved of the Washington 
journalists and her untimely death a 
short time ago was a shock to each of 
us. But her work, her wonderful char- 
acter, and the things she did in life still 
live on. 

I am indeed glad that the Maritime 
Commission recognized the infallible 
characteristics of Kathleen Sexton 
Holmes and are commemorating her 
memory by the naming of one of our 
ships in her honor. I am sure that this 
ship, inanimate as it is, will carry on 
in its course of activity, just as Kathleen 
Sexton Holmes carried on in the dif- 
ferent sphere, human activity. 


CHURCH CONFERENCES DURING 
WARTIME 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
reliably informed that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation in Scranton, Pa., 
has refused the Wyoming Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to have 
their annual meeting on April 11, with- 
out permission of the Office of Defense 
Transportation in Washington. It seems 
to me there is no body of people in the 
country who travel less than the min- 
isters. It is necessary for them to have 
their annual meeting. If they are not 
permitted to have the annual meeting 
the churches of this country are going 
to be retarded in the work they are doing. 
It is necessary for the church organiza- 
tion to function by meetings of their 
ministers, priests, laymen, or any of the 
designated people of authority if they 
maintain their church organizations as 
they should be operated. I care not 
whether it is a convention of Catholics 
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or Jews or Protestants, religion has been 
one of the predominant things for which 
this country has been noted since its 
formation. Freedom of religion. When 
the time comes that we prohibit these 
religious organizations from meeting, it 
is a pretty bad thing for the country. 
That is what Hitler did. I do hope the 
O. D. T. permits these religious bodies to 
meet in annual session. We can stop 
much more travel before we stop the 
churches from assemblage. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and to include 
therein an address delivered by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, at the 
annual Lincoln Day dinner held in 
Washington last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therewith an address 
delivered by our colleague the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Hon. JosepH W. 
Martin, Jr., at the Lincoln Day dinner 
in Washington last night. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that today, after the leg- 
islative business, I may address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a res- 
olution passed by the South Carolina 
General Assembly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
vada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, the care 
and rehabilitation of disabled veterans of 
the present war gives me great concern, 
I have contacted the Veterans Admin- 
istration in regard to their post-war pro- 
gram for my State of Nevada and the 
program as outlined to me over the sig- 
nature of high officials of that depart- 
ment is disappointing. The additional 
hospital beds that would be provided are 
little more than sufficient to care for pre- 
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war necessity. In my opinion, the Ne- 
vada veterans have traveled to neighbor- 
ing States for medical attention too long. 

I would like to be on record that in 
my considered opinion the program of 
the Veterans Administration for the care 
and rehabilitation of the disabled veter- 
ans of the present war as outlined in the 
appropriations bill is too conservative. 
By this statement, I do not mean to cast 
any reflection on the action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, 
On the contrary, it is to be commended. 

The record shows that our treatment 
of veterans of World War No. 1 has not 
been too just nor too outstanding. In 
their anxiety to get to their homes, many 
of those men mustered out at the end of 
the last war failed to report ailments 
caused by the war. These very ailments 
in later years proved serious and medical 
attention and hospitalization was im- 
perative. But in some instances it was 
almost necessary to get an act of Con- 
gress or a decision of the Supreme Court 
to get these ailing ex-soldiers to needed 
attention in veterans’ hospitals. The 
hospitals were crowded and to my per- 
sonal knowledge, some doctors were 
arrogant and lezy. These conditions ex- 
isted even up until 1941. They must be 
changed and must not be permitted to 
digress from the high standard which 
our country needs and must have. 

The casualties of this war are now 
3 to 1 as compared to World War No. 1 
and the conflict is not yet over. The 
advancement of medical science and new 
improved methods of caring for the 
wounded make it imperative that we 
have suitable conditions available in all 
parts of the Nation. 

The veterans of World War No. 2 are 
entitled to complete rehabilitation in 
mind, body, and spirit. No man wants 
to live out the remainder of his days 
physically impaired or in mental stress. 
It was mentioned in this House that the 
Veterans Administration operates with 
great concern of the Federal Treasury. 
If so, it is the first department I have 
found that is in such a frame of mind 
and the one that should have the least 
concern over the Nation’s finances. This 
agency is dealing in the lives of Ameri- 
can men and women. 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization 
and the Veterans Administration have 
adopted a very short-sighted view. It is 
said they will come back to Congress for 
more money later and, without a doubt, 
get it. Why are they so lax in formu- 
lating their program? These men are 
entitled to hospitalization in their own 
home surroundings—at least in the en- 
virons of their own States. They deserve 
to be near thew friends and families. 
The Army and Navy are planning to take 
over resorts and hotels for wounded sol- 
diers while the Veterans Administration 
plods along saving the taxpayers’ money. 

As for my part, I would like to have less 
economy in this department, particularly 
with regard to hospitalization. These 
men went away boys with light hearts 
and merry faces. They have offered 
their lives on the battlefields; they have 
tasted the horror of hell. They will re- 
turn serious and sober and aged. 
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The veterans’ hospitals need some at- 
tention and investigation. Modern sci- 


. entific methods should be installed in 


many of these clinics. Investigation of 
these hospitals would doubtless show the 
need of many improvements. 

Congress must keep faith with our 
fighting men and women. I propose to 
continue to lift my voice in the battle of 
the veterans and their wounded com- 
rades. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp and include 
therein an address recently delivered 
by Mr. George Maurice Morris. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp on 
three different subjects, and to include 
therewith certain other material in each 
instance. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia? ‘. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp and include 
therein an address recently made by 
Vice Admiral Ben Moreell. I have made 
inquiry, and I am informed it will require 
124 pages. If that is in excess of the 
rule, I ask unanimous consent that not- 
withstanding the extension may be 
made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CHURCH, LODGE, AND LEGION MEETINGS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a let- 
ter from Dr. J. Rice Williams, former 
grand master of the Masonic Lodge of 
Mississippi. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
find myself in agreement with my dis- 
tinguished friend of the loyal opposi- 
tion the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{[Mr. RicH]. I think it is an outrage to 
bar a church, lodge, or legion meeting 
under the pretense of aiding the war 
effort. One of these meetings will not 
injure the war effort any more than 
would a crowded picture show in Wash- 
ington or a prize fight in Madison Square 
Garden, New York. 

I received a letter from Dr. J. Rice 
Williams, the former grand master. of 
the Masonic Lodge in Mississipp’‘, com- 
plaining that they have been forbidden 
to hold the annual meeting of the Ma- 
sonic Grand Lodge. A similar protest 
has come in concerning a legion meeting. 

Dr. Williams points out that such ar 
order of the O. D. T. is in violation of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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As I said, you can have all the picture 
shows you want, you can have all these 
meetings here in Washington and other 
large cities, but when it comes to the 
Methodist Church, the Catholic Church, 
the Baptist Church, the Presbyterian 
Church, or any other church, or the 
Masonic Lodge, or the American Legion, 
meeting in a convention, then they come 
along and forbid it, in my opinion, in 
utter violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. If they do not change 
that order, Congress ought to do some- 
thing about it. 

Dr. Williams’ letter, to which I re- 
ferred, reads as follows: 

GraNpD LODGE OF MISSISSIPPI, 
FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS, 
Houston, Miss., January 31, 1945. 
Mr. JOHN RANKIN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Permit me to protest 
the recent ban on conventions to over 50 per- 
sons. 

I also protest the manner of its interpre- 
tation. The O. D. T, seems to put the. burden 
of proof on the people applying for a permit 
to meet to show that the meeting will bene- 
fit the war effort, whereas, in all good con- 
science, they should only be required to show 
that the meeting will not interfere with the 
war effort. 

There would not be so much interference 
if the ban only applied to national conven- 
tions. It seems strange that the Congress 
should dip down into a State and limit the 
size of a convention in that State, wholly 
within the State. 

Conforming to this unconstitutional ban, 
our Masonic grand lodge cannot meet as 
usual. Just a skeleton meeting that would 
just about as well not be held. 

Article I of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall make no 
law abridging the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble. There are no exceptions 
to it, such as a war measure, nor any other 
kind of exception. This article guarantees to 
the people the absolute right to assemble 
peaceably. 

I protest against any infringement of the 
Constitution of the United States. If we 
lose the Constitution, we have nothing solid 
on which to rely. We shall have fought a war 
with the slogan “the American way” and then 
adopted the way of the dictator. 

It is law and order, based on the Constitu- 
tion, or it is chaos. 

Your friend, 
J. Rice WILLIAMS. 


These church, lodge, and Legion mem- 
bers are loyal Americans, and I am sure 
they can be counted on to aid the war 
effort in every possible way, but they 
resent having their constitutional rights 
infringed, when doing so will not aid the 
war effort in any way. I hope this order 
is rescinded. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

CHURCH CONFERENCES DURING 
WARTIME 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr, RANKIN] is complaining 
about. He is kicking about the barring 
of these meetings of the churches in con- 
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ventions; but he has been asking for it— 
not that particular thing, but he has been 
asking for a long, long time here to have 
the folks down at the other end of the 
Avenue run this Government, granting 
more and more power to the Executive. 
Now, at last, the gentleman is awake and 
beginning to be aware of how far the 
shackles which are destroying the liber- 
ties of the people have been forged 
upon us. Now, when they are getting 
into full swing and are limiting gather- 
ings of the church folk, he objects to 
the way they are doing it and to the ex- 
tent of it. I think he should be more 
consistent and not complain about it, or 
vote with us where we try to limit the 
power which is destroying us. You are 
now getting the typical New Deal direc- 
tive over into the churches, and what can 
you expect when you have Ear! Browder, 
who belongs to a party that does not be- 
lieve in religion, does not believe in hav- 
ing churches at all—what can you expect 
when you find him in the same political 
bed with your President and your admin- 
istration? 

Mr. BULWINELE rose. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is get- 
ting just what he might have anticipated 
when he voted for New Deal legislation. 
He does not like it, but he will continue to 
get it so long as he supports this admin- 
istration. We cannot convert and save 
him if he will not repent and cease sin- 
ning by voting with the administration. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no desire to get into this discus- 
sion between the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, but I do want to call the attention 
of the membership of this House to the 
serious situation that exists in transpor- 
tation at the present time. Something 
over 200,000 freight and coal cars are 
held up on account of the weather in 
the North, Northwest, and Northeast. 
Let me say further that it may be neces- 
Sary even to take off passenger trains on 
the main lines because the time is here 
when we must make use of our entire 
transportation system to get supplies to 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and to 
supply civilian needs; and we must not 
permit in the slightest our efforts to 
diminish. Our first endeavor, our first 
thought, must be to win complete vic- 
tories in Europe and in the Pacific. 
May I not say that Colonel Johnson has 
a hard job and is doing it well. We must 
support him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has expired. 

HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9, 1861, there was born in 
Wayne County, then Virginia, now a part 
of West Virginia, one of the finest Amer- 
icans anyone who has ever served with 
him in this body will know of. Today, 
according to the information I have 
received, is his eighty-fourth birth- 
day anniversary. He is one of the most 
lovable, one of the sweetest and noblest 
characters I have ever met, and I know 
all my colleagues present and those for- 
mer colleagues now living who have 
served with him will agree with me in 
that statement about this distinguished 
Member of the House who was born 84 
years ago today. 

I know that all of my colleagues join 
with me in not only congratulating him 
but in conveying to him our very best 
wishes for many more years of fruitful 
service in this distinguished body, to his 
people and to his country. We all hope 
that God will endow him with a con- 
tinuance of the fine mind he has and 
that he will be able to carry on the great 
work in the future that he has so ef- 
fectively in the past. I speak the senti- 
ments and feelings of all the Members of 
the House when I extend to our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge MANSFIELD, our hearty con- 
gratulations. 


INTENT OF CONGRESS IN RE REGULATION 
OF INSURANCE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill, H. R. 1973, and 
ask its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
recognize the importance of immediate 
action upon an insurance bill of some 
type. It had been my hope and the hope 
of a great many Members on the major- 
ity side, and I am sure on the minority 
side, that the Senate bill, S. 340, intro- 
duced by Senator McCarran and Senator 
FERGUSON, which had received unanimous 
support in the Senate, would be reported 
out. In accordance with that agreement 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and I 
went to see the Speaker on yesterday 
with reference to the possibility of bring- 
ing up this bill today by unanimous con- 
sent. At that time it was my under- 
standing that there was only one minor 
amendment to the Senate bill, namely, 
that several words were to be added after 
the word “agreement” and that there 
was a correction in the date; otherwise 
the Senate bill would be reported exactly 
as passed by the Senate. May I ask the 
gentleman if this bill he is reporting con- 
forms to that agreement? 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
1973 is the bill S. 340 as amended by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Of 
the House? 

Mr. WALTER. Of the House. In etf- 
fect, it is the bill that was agreed upun 
by representatives of the insurance com- 
panies, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, and the insurance commissioners 
of the several States. As the bill S. 340 
passed the Senate, it was not in ac- 
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cordance with that understanding and 
agreement. The bill that the House Ju- 
diciary Committee reports is in accord- 
ance with the agreement that I have just 
mentioned. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
was wondering though if it is in accord- 
ance with the agreement that the gen- 
tleman and I had when we were in the 
Speaker’s office yesterday at which time 
we discussed what was to be reported 
under this unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. We 
were in there before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee met in the afternoon. As I un- 
derstood it there were only to be two 
minor amendments, one adding some 
words suggested by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAuvER] following the 
word “agreement.” You ce reporting 
out the House bill and the word “agree- 





ment” does not even appear in the House ~ 


bill. 

Mr. WALTER. I think I made it 
pretty clear to the gentleman from New 
Mexico that the Attorney General, in his 
testimony on yesterday before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, agreed that with 
the word “agreement” in the bill, which 
was done as an amendment on the floor 
of the Senate, it might very seriously 
affect the agreement entered into by 
many of the small mutual companies 
with respect to the prorating of losses 
and the division of profits, and the At- 
torney General, after that was called 
to his attention, agreed that that lan- 
guage ought to be changed. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
talked to the Attorney General this 
morning, and that is not his understand- 
ing. 

Mr. WALTER. If the gentleman will 
look at the testimony of the Attorney 
General, he will find that I have stated 
very nearly exactly what he said. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. May 
I say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that I am extremely anxious that 
a bill be passed. I think that I have 
explained to him and to others that my 
contacts with the insurance executives 
and my activity as president of an in- 
Surance company, though small it may 
be, convinces me that it is essential that 
some action be taken, but it is impos- 
sible to bring up a bill in the nature of 
H. R. 1973 without opportunity for House 
debate. It should not he brought up 
by unanimous consent, whereas the Sen- 
ate bill 340, to my mind, is satisfactory, 
I would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. WALTER. I might say to the 
gentleman that S. 340, as it passed the 
Senate, was not in accordance with the 
agreement entered into between the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the insurance commissioners 
and insurance executives. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
would challenge that statement to this 
degree, that the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, Senator Fercuson, whose attitude 
in this matter has been completely fair 
all the way through, had it pointed out 
to him that there was some possibility 
of a misunderstanding, and it was re- 
quested of him on the floor that he pro- 
pose an amendment to clarify that. He 
did proposy an amendment to clarify it, 
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and it is that language that was stricken 
out of the House bill. 

Mr. WALTER. If that language is im- 
portant, it certainly seems to me that 
the Senator from Michigan could make 
his position very clear in the event the 
bill goes to conference, and if the lan- 
guage is important, then I will say to the 
gentleman from New Mexico that the bill 
certainly should go to conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Let 
me say just this, that if we will here 
today concur in the Senate bill, the Sen- 
ate will adopt the minor amendments 
suggested by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, and we will never need a 
conference. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think in all justice to 
the Attorney General I should state that 
the Attorney Genera! indicated to me 
only 10 minutes ago that the bill as 
brought to the House does not meet with 
the agreement originally made, and that 
he is opposed to it. Furthermore, I am 
informed that a number of members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary are go- 
ing to offer amendments which will be 
considerably damaging, and for that rea- 
son I shall object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I join in the 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can- 
not take the gentleman from New Mex- 
ico off his feet by objecting at this time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask whether or not the bill that is now 
proposed to be called was changed yes- 
terday at the request of the Attorney 
General from the form which the sub- 
committee prepared and recommended 
from the full Committee on the Judici- 
ary? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
am not a member of the committee and 
I cannot answer that. It certainly was 
not changed at the request of the At- 
torney General, because he is opposed 
to the form of the House bill. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Similar legis- 
lation was opposed by about 50 Members 
of the House last year. 

Mr. WALTER. No. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. About 50. 

Mr. WALTER. Not similar legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Furthermore, 
in view of the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] that 
the Attorney General has informed him 
that this bill does not comply with the 
agreement that had been reached, I do 
not see why we should take up this legis- 
lation by unanimous consent. It is too 
important and there is too much in- 
volved, and if nobody else objects to its 
present consideration, I shall. 

Mr. CELLER. I did object. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
want to explain to the gentleman from 
New York that everyone here recognizes 
the situation that is going to confront 
the several State departments of insur- 
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ance. They depend upon payments from 
insurance companies of premium taxes 
for their maintenance. Those companies 
are not going to pay, in my opinion, in 
the absence of legislation by this House. 
If it is held that insurance is interstate 
commerce, then a foreign company is not 
going to pay a premium tax imposed by 
an individual State, because that is a 
burden on interstate commerce. It is to 
correct that situation that all parties 
tried to get together on compromise leg- 
islation. In the Senate it was proposed 
jointly by Members from the two sides 
of the aisle; it is satisfactory legislation 
to all concerned, and it is satisfactory 
to the Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, who are meeting today at St. 
Louis because of the extreme urgency 
of this legislation. 
Mr. Speaker, I object. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Spéaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
a little over a year ago I spent 44 days 
going through 47 defense plants. I spent 
2 weeks going through the General Mo- 
tors, Ford, and Chrysler plants in the 
Detroit area, where the big automobile 
industry is centered. The speed with 
which they converted the automobile 
industry from peace to war production 
was one of the miracles of the war. To- 
day I received a press release from Gen- 
eral Motors, one of the big three pro- 
ducers, which is very interesting. Since 
the beginning of the defense program in 
1940 General Motors has produced more 
than 140,000,000 shells and shell casings, 
more than 180,000 cannon, more than 
1,000,000 .30- and .50-caliber machine 
guns, more than 2,400,000 carbines, more 
than 180,000 airplane engines, more than 
9,000 complete bombers and fighter 
planes, more than 31,000 tanks, tank de- 
stroyers, and armored cars, and more 
than 740,000 trucks, including amphibi- 
ous “ducks.” 

These are only a few of the 3,600 items 
they produced. 

Mr. Speaker, this miracle of produc- 
tion was made possible by thousands of 
loyal, patriotic men and women who 
worked in these plants. Men and women 
who are just as patriotic and just as 
anxious to win the war as are Members 
of this House of Representatives. Thou- 
sands of these workers have sons in the 
service, serving in every theater of war. 
Many of them have lost sons. Many of 
these workers drove miles to and from 
work over icy roads in subzero weather. 
I went through some of these plants in 
midwinter. I found some of the work- 
ers in the Detroit area living in trailer 
wagons without adequate heating facili- 
ties, with outside toilets in a temperature 
of 15° to 20° below zero. This miracle 
of production was brought about by free 
labor, by men who went to and from 
work voluntarily under the most trying 
conditions. It was not brought about by 
workers chained to machines, We did 
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not need any compulsory manpower or 
labor laws then and we do not need such 
laws now. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENNET of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter I have received from the Chairman 
of the War Production Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida {Mr. SIKES] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


STOP PAMPERING PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of War says that the Army is not 
pampering prisoners of war. I have 
great respect for the Secretary. I am 
reluctant to differ with him. But I do 
not believe Mr. Stimson has seen the 
things that my people have seen. They 
see the prison camps day after day. 
They see the prisoners day after day. 
They see in the newspapers frequent 
accounts of the good food, cigarettes, 
and candies enjoyed.by German prison- 
ers of war. Elaborate menus are printed, 
many of them showing meat point re- 
quirements higher than those available 
to American citizens. And in the minds 
of our people there is a growing resent- 
ment. They know how Americans who 
have been captured fare by contrast. 
They know that there are many of our 
own people right here at home who do 
not fare as well as these enemies of our 
country. 

Their resentment does not stop at the 
good food and the camp comforts pro- 
vided for the Germans. They are con- 
cerned by what they consider soft treat- 
ment, lax administration, and lack of 
effort to curb the nazi-ism which flour- 
ishes in prisoner-of-war camps. 

Their resentment is well founded. 
The Army’s handling of prisoners of war 
is one of its weakest points. However, 
in fairness let us not forget that the 
Army is only carrying out instructions. 
Policies on questions such as this are de- 
cided higher up. The Secretary of War 
says that our Government is simply ad- 
hering to the rules of the Geneva Con- 
ference. Actually our Government has 
leaned over backwards in interpreting 
the regulations of the Geneva Confer- 
ence in the light most favorable to the 
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prisoners, despite the fact that no other 
nation gives a hang for the Geneva Con- 
ference, 

As an indication of this, it is well 
known that Americans in German pris- 
oner-of-war camps would barely subsist 
if it were not for Red Cross food pack- 
ages which our country sends to them 
reguiarly. 

I realize that prisoners of war should 
have fair treatment. Simple justice re- 
quires it. And not to be overlooked is the 
fact that the Germans hold 100,000 of 
our people. We do not want to expose 
these American soldiers to recrimina- 
tions. But we do want common-sense 
handling of prisoners of war. 

It is common sense to realize that our 
experience with German prisoners of war 
is a foretaste of what we shall meet in 
dealing with a defeated Germany. Here 
is an opportunity to show that we can be 
firm and just, but at the same time to 
make it clear that we do not propose to 
put up with another generation of world- 
conquering Junkers. I fear that one re- 
sult of our prisoner-of-war policies thus 
far has been to convince our enemies that 
we are soft, to encourage our prisoners 
to take advantage of the situation, and 
to strengthen the belief of our enemies 
that they can have another try at world 
conquest as soon as they can ready them- 
selves. It is time to consider what we 
are doing. If we bungle this job here at 
home, where every facility favors us, how 
shall we expect to fare better in Germany 
after the firing ceases? 

Of far-reaching importance is the 
question of reeducation of prisoners of 
war, and there, too, we have fallen down 
badly. It is painful to contrast the atti- 
tude of the German and American Gov- 
ernments toward each other’s prisoners 
of war. Americans in German prisoner- 
of-war camps are systematically propa- 
gandized. Nothing reaches them con- 
cerning current events which is not 
strongly slanted to the German view- 
point. 

Most of the news turns out to be Nazi 
propaganda in all its poisonous forms. 
Home-front weaknesses are played up. 
Dissension between the allies is empha- 
sized. No effort is overlooked to con- 
vince American prisoners of war that 
their country is engaged in a futile strug- 
gle and that they are the chief victims. 
Theirs is a long-range objective. They 
are looking to the next generation, and 
they are seeking to plant the seeds of 
doubt and bitterness toward the Allied 
cause wherever they can. 

Yet our Army seems frightened at the 
very idea of doing anything to dampen 
the fanatical nazi-ism of German prison- 
ers in our care, despite the fact that there 
is not a word in the Geneva Convention 
which forbids propagandizing prisoners. 

There is definitely the danger that 
national socialism will survive the de- 
feat of the German armed forces. The 
reeducation of German prisoners of war 
and their utilization in a larger program 
of education within post-war Germany 
becomes in consequence an important 
task for the Allies. No one questions the 
fact that the Russians are indoctrinat- 
ing prisoners of war with their own 
theories of government. From those 
prisoners and from other nationals un- 
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der Russian control they are setting up 
provisional governments which will be 
expected to operate in every country 
which falls under the Russian sphere of 
influence. The British are increasingly 
aware of the importance of this work 
and their plans are progressing for the 
expansion of activities in the reeduca- 
tion of prisoners of war. We, with prob- 
ably half a million German prisoners of 
war under our direct supervision, are do- 
ing practically nothing along these lines. 

Of the importance of the place that 
can be occupied within post-war Ger- 
many by friendly prisoners of war there 
can be no question. The prisoner of 
war who knows and appreciates Ameri- 
canism is one of our best entrees to the 
German people. In a reasonable time it 
is presumed that he will be returning to 
his own country to take part in public 
and business life there. He can assist 
the Allies in the establishment of good 
governments. Hecan be of unparalleled 
service in assisting our people in setting 
up a systematic educational program 
there. So it should be obvious that a 
general program of reeducation in the 
prisoner-of-war camps can result in a 
great contribution to the democratic re- 
construction of Germany. It naturally 
follows that experience gained by our 
own people in carrying on this educa- 
tional program in prisoner-of-war camps 
will be of much value in developing ef- 
fective educational programs for use 
within Germany after the cessation of 
hostilities. The success of this program 
appears to hinge on a prompt and ade- 
quate expansion of existing operations. 
The people in the War Department who 
are seeking means and authorization to 
do this work should receive far greater 
encouragement. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. DoI understand the 
gentleman to say we might indoctrinate 
German prisoners of war without viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention? 

Mr. SIKES. That is definitely true of 
all types of voluntary indoctrination or 
propagandizing. Forcible indoctrination 
is prohibited. I do not consider that we 
would seek to forcibly indoctrinate our 
prisoners. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I want to thank the 
gentleman for his timely presentation. 
It is a matter to which I have been giving 
considerable thought myself, and I am 
glad to have it so forcibly brought before 
us. I, too, have had occasion to wonder 
whether our treatment has not been lax 
with these enemies. I have been inclined, 
in my thinking of such prisoners, to em- 
phasize that we must take steps to get 
all Axis prisoners out of this country 
and back where they belong at the 
earliest possible moment that peace will 
permit. However, it may be that the 
gentleman has struck upon a thing that 
is far more important. That is, that 
when they go back they go not as Nazi 
fanatics and teachers but as exponents 
and missionaries of democracy. 

Mr. SIKES. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, because this House 
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knows how carefully and thoroughly he 
studies out these important questions. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man has brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the country. I know of a 
prison camp in the Midwest which is sup- 
plied with every luxury—innerspring 
beds, the newest type of Frigidaire, and 
the finest food. At the same time I 
know of a hospital which has been trying 
to get a priority on a new Frigidaire and 
has been unable to get it. 

Mr. SIKES. I thank the gentleman, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp and include therein an address 
recently made by George J. Chryssikos, 
at naturalization proceedings in the 
Court of Common Pleas in Jersey City, 
N. J. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include two short newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CrawrorpD] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


SECRETARY MORGENTHAU, THE BANK- 
ERS, AND BRETTON WOODS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, upon 
two or more occasions, certain commit- 
tees of the House have been called to- 
gether to listen to presentations from 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
and Mr. White on the so-called proposal 
for the stabilization of international cur- 
rencies and the creation of an interna- 
tional credit bank. Upon those occa- 
sions, I was in attendance, and I received 
the distinct impression that the Con- 
gress would be given an opportunity to 
pass on those proposals before they were 
put into operation. Two or three days 
ago the American Bankers Association 
issued a formal report with respect to 
the recommendation of the Bretton 
Woods Conference held last summer. 
From the statement attributed to the 
Secretary by the press, I came to the 
conclusion that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is unwilling for Congress to 
proceed to take action, and that he takes 
the position that what he and Mr. White 
and others have recommended is what 
Shall be adopted regardless of what Con- 
gress thinks about the matter. 

At his press conference of February 5 
Secretary Morgenthau publicly spanked 
the banks because they suggested a modi- 
fication of the Bretton Woods program 
evolved largely by the American and 
British Treasuries. That spanking is 
unfortunate, because no group is better 
qualified to appraise the Bretton Woods 
proposals—which will soon be placed for- 
mally before the Congress—and no group 
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has more patriotically cooperated with 
the Treasury in war finance, foreign- 
funds control, and similar matters. 

If, as Mr. Morgenthau claims, the 
bankers who were selected by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, and the Bank- 
ers Association for Foreign Trade to 
study and report on the Bretton Woods 
program, do not speak for the members 
of those organizations, then by the same 
token a Congressman does not speak for 
his constituents. 

Mr. Morgenthau would condemn the 
report of the bankers’ committees to their 
memberships on the grounds that they 
did not first poll their members. Imag- 
ine polling 15,000 bankers on a confer- 
ence document which fills 85 printed 
pages with its articles, sections, and sub- 
sections. Naturally, the bankers had to 
delegate the job of analysis to commit- 
tees, which have now made their report 
to all the bankers. 

Imagine what it would be like if we 
Members of Congress had to send out and 
poll our districts before we spoke on any 
matter of public interest. 

Did Mr. Morgenthau and Mr. Harry 
White speak the solid viewpoint of 138,- 
000,000 Americans when they negotiated 
the Keynes-White program in 1943-44 
and when they dealt with 43 other gov- 
ernments at Bretton Woods? Had they 
first polled our people? 

Although Mr. Morgenthau regards the 
three bankers’ committees who produced 
the report on the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram as not representative of banking as 
a whole, in the very same breath he states 
ti.at the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion approves the Bretton Woods pro- 
gram. I would ask the Secretary whether 
that State association was polled on the 
question, or whether its report favorable 
to the Bretton Woods Keynes-White 
program was not also the work of just a 
committee? 

The Treasury seems to regard the 
work of the Bretton Woods Conference 
as beyond improvement. Is it possible 
that all the best brains and wisdom of 
this country were on the American dele- 
gation at Bretton Woods and that it 
spoke the last word on the subject? I 
would call attention to the fact that our 
delegation at Bretton Woods was in- 
structed in advance by President Roose- 
velt not to consider any other plan than 
the one worked out by our Treasury and 
other Government experts. In other 
words, no alternative plans were even 
taken up at Bretton Woods. 

Note, too, that the Bretton Woods 
program was, as Lord Keynes clearly in- 
formed the delegates, entirely ad ref- 
erendum to the 44 governments. Lord 
Keynes said: 

We do not even recommend our govern- 
ments to adopt the result. We merely sub- 
mit it for what it is worth to the attention 
of the governments and the legislators con- 
cerned, 


No country is committed to the pro- 
gram, None has yet accepted it. 

Mr. Morgenthau accuses the banks of 
selfishness, of not looking beyond their 
own business interests in this matter. 
It seems that they are wicked interna- 
tional bankers one day and narrow iso- 
lationists the next, Imagine, if you can, 
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the National City Bank of New York, 
with its 39 foreign branches abroad and 
its correspondents all over the world, as 
isolationist. 

Does the Treasury consider itself or its 
economists the sole repository of prac- 
tical international experience and of 
patriotism? With such a view I, for one, 
disagree. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next 
Wednesday, after the disposition of the 
legislative business for the day and spe- 
cial orders already entered, I may ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONVENTIONS AND CONFERENCES 
DURING WARTIME 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

* The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein certain 
statements and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PRICE-CONTROL AND STABILIZATION PROGRAM 

IN JEOPARDY 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how long we can continue to criticize 
and censure the O. P. A. and the sta- 
bilization program and continue to have 
the confidence of the people in that pro- 
gram? If we continue day by day to 
point out the exceptional cases which 
are bad and which are subject to crit- 
icism, and never say a word in behalf 
of the whole stabilization program it 
is possible the time will come when the 
American people will say it is not worth 
while and just throw it overboard. 

This morning I heard two or three 
Members criticize the O. D. T.—Office of 
Defense Transportation—for canceling 
conventions. I do not know what the 
facts are. Certainly I would be opposed 
to any discrimination against any reli- 
gious organization, and you would, too; 
that is not a debatable question. I do 
not know whether it is necessary to sus- 
pend conventions or not, I do not have 
all the facts; therefore, I cannot pass on 
it. We have delegated power to run this 
war to other people who are supposed to 
get the facts, and I am not going to dis- 
pute them until I have the same infor- 
mation they have and then come to a 
different conclusion, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. In just a moment. I 
do know that if I were to state here the 
enormous quantity of gasoline that is 
being used on the fighting fronts today, 
February 9, 1945, it would be startling 
and astounding to the people of America. 
It is just an inconceivable amount. I 
believe it is more important to use gas- 
oline there than it is over here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No one can disagree 
with that statement. No one would 
criticize those in authority for impos- 
ing these restrictions were it not for the 
fact others tell us day after day about 
certain activities of other departments 
that we know are not necessary. That 
is the thing about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Things like that ought 
to be pointed out to the O. D. T. and ask 
them to make corrections. I am op- 
posed to any kind of discriminations, I 
join the gentleman in that, but every 
day to be jumping on various agencies 
that are trying to hold the line and never 
saying a word on behalf of them will 
lead the people to come to the conclu- 
sion it is not worth while, perhaps that 
we ought to scuttle all these control pro- 
grams and let inflation run wild. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that when I make a com- 
plaint, for example, and other Members 
make complaints, we are only voicing 
complaints that are handed to us by 
people who know. For instance, there 
comes one to me where 4,200 men have 
been discharged and another 3,000 out 
on the west coast have been discharged, 
yet tae contractors hire another group 
to take the places of these people. We 
do not voice these complaints because 
we imagine them or think about them. 
Somebody tells us about them and kicks. 

Mr. PATMAN. Sometimes the people 
who tell us are not informed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr.PATMAN. It is up to the Congress 
to be informed, and it is up to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress to be informed be- 
fore they speak. If a Member gets up 
here and says, “I have received com- 
plaints from 4,080 people,” well, of course, 
that is all right, but I think Members 
of Congress are expected to find out what 
the facts are, and I do not think that 
all of us always do that. Sometimes we 
are prone to criticize and censure with- 
out knowing all the facts. We should 
determine what the facts are, and that 
is what I object to. If there is plenty of 
gasoline to be used for all kinds of con- 
ventions, let them have conventions. If 
they have sufficient rubber for cars to go 
to conventions, all right. But I do not 
know what the over-all picture is, I do 
not know what the demands are on the 
55 battle fronts of the world, and I am 
not going to do anything that will jeop- 
ardize the war effort to carry on some- 
thing here that is not absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
right about that; but when people you 
know at home—for example, when Mr, 
Jones writes me, and I know Mr. Jones 
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to be reliable, and he tells me something, 
do you not think it is our duty to call 
that to the attention of the department 
down here, and then when the depart- 
ment will not pay any attention to it, 
speak about it here? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; and I would ask 
for an investigation; even an impeach- 
ment might be considered in certain ex- 
treme cases if the facts should warrant. 
So you have a remedy without condemn- 
ing something we are not fully informed 
about. I think the facts should be de- 
termined first. So far as transportation 
is concerned, I know that you cannot get 
coal in certain areas. They have black- 
outs, and all places of amusement and 
other nonessential places are closed be- 
cause they cannot get coal. There are 
not sufficient cars to ship the coal. The 
same applies to oil. There is a tre- 
mendous transportation problem in- 
volved right now. I do not know how 
serious it is. I am certainly not going 
to condemn, criticize, and censure those 
who are trying to carry on this war effort 
and those who are trying to divide up 
the services and commodities equally 
among the people unless I know the facts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, another 
statement was made about the veterans 
and the O. P. A. being in the position of 
refusing veterans the right to certain 
supplies and equipment to go into busi- 
ness. Well, naturally, I deplore the ne- 
cessity for that and you do too. We are 
all in favor of the veterans getting ev- 
erything in the world they can to help 
them. We voted for the G. I. bill of 
rights. At the same time, the veterans 
are more interested in holding the price 
line and having stabilization than any 
other one group in America, much more 
so. What will happen to the widows and 
children of these poor men who have 
made the supreme sacrifice if we do not 
hold the line and keep stabilization go- 
ing. Therefore, the veterans and their 
dependents have more at stake in this 
control and stabilization program than 
any other one class or group in America. 
If they want to ask exceptions to the 
rules, that might have a tendency to 
break that down. 

Mr. CURLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CURLEY. I think that there is a 
general disposition to find fault with the 
various agencies of the Government, not 
as a whole, but about their delay in ar- 
riving at a conclusion on some of these 
questions. For example, I have a veteran 
in my district who 7 weeks ago was dis- 
charged from the service and opened a 
bakery. He had saved up $1,500. He 
equipped a bakery, and then found that 
he could not get 100 pounds of sugar to 
run the bakery. I have been fighting 
with the Bureau for 3 weeks on that 
matter, and they say they cannot make 
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an exception in the case of a veteran, 
even though he is a wounded veteran, 
and even though he put his life savings 
into that business, because he was not in 
the bakery business in 1942. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is a very appeal- 
ing case, Governor. 

Mr. CURLEY. He was out fighting for 
his country in 1942. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; sure. 

Mr. CURLEY. And he could not be 
here. 

Mr. PATMAN. Sure; that is right. 

Mr. CURLEY. They tell me there are 
43,000 cases of veterans seeking priority. 
They expect to clear this matter up in 
2 weeks. 

Mr. PATMAN. If you open the door 
and say that every disabled veteran 
should have a right to get all the sugar 
he wanted, as much as we would like to, 
I do not know what the effect would 
be. You know the over-all picture. You 
know that sugar is scarcer today than 
it has ever been. The price of sugar has 
been held down to 7 cents a pound and 
less during this war with controls, and 
during the other war without controls 
it went to 35 and 50 cents a pound. So 
somebody has been doing som> good on 
price control and stabilization. 

Furthermore, speaking about these pri- 
orities, that is something that has to be 
handled very discreetly. Naturally you 
would say, if you had the authority, “Give 
each disabled veteran all the sugar he 
wants.” 

Mr. CURLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PATMAN. “Let him go in busi- 
ness.” I suppose 1,000, 10,000, or maybe 
500,000 others could well ask for the 
same privilege, but what is going to hap- 
pen to your sugar supply? These vet- 
erans, as I have said, are more interested, 
as a group, in holding prices stabilized 
like we have had than any other one 
group in America. They are all inter- 
ested, too, in a stable economy and fair 
distribution of scarce supplies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Suppose we break this 
price line and things go up on articles 
like second-hand cars, for instance. Be- 
fore prices were fixed, there is a case 
where a Ford or Plymouth or Chevrolet 
that had been run 100,000 miles was be- 
ing sold for three times as much as it cost 
when it was new. That is just an ex- 
ample of what will happen if there are 
no controls. So we have got to have 
controls, and day by day when we stand 
here and condemn and criticize and cen- 
sure everybody who has anything to do 
with it, I just wonder how long the Amer- 
ican people can take it without losing 
complete confidence and saying, “Let us 
have the kind of inflation that they have 
in China.” 


ITALIAN FOOD ‘SITUATION 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice in this morning’s New York Times 
a statement by the Acting Secretary of 
State, Hon. Joseph C. Grew, in which he 
states: 

In line with the statement of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill on 
September 26, 1944, the Allies are assisting 
Italy in every way practicable consistent 
with the prosecution of the war and the 
needs of the liberated countries to meet our 
present difficult situation. 


I regret exceedingly that I am con- 
strained to disagree with the statement 
of the Acting Secretary. May I call the 
attention of the House to a situation 
which has developed since the month of 
October which completely belies this 
statement of the Acting Secretary. I 
need not describe the conditions that 
exist in Italy. I refer you to an article 
written by Archbishop Spellman which 
appeared in Collier’s magazine 3 weeks 
ago. The conditions in Italy are hor- 
rible. Children are dying from lack of 
food. Disease is rampant, and there is 
a feeling of discouragement among the 
Italian people particularly: because they 
have nothing to eat. When I say “noth- 
ing,” in many, many of the small towns 
in Italy that word is literally correct. 

The President has tried to the best of 
his ability to keep the pledge that he 
made together with Prime Minister 
Churchill last September, referred to by 
Acting Secretary Grew. In October the 
President of the United States, by letter 
to the War Department, directed that 
the daily ration of bread be increased 
from 200 to 300 grams a day. 

A survey was made by our military au- 
thorities, and a report of that survey 
now exists in the War Department. That 
survey demonstrates, first, ihat the food 
for the 300-gram daily bread ration was 
available, and that the shipping was 
available. Here it is February 9, and the 
President’s directive has not been carried 
out. Why? The Allied Commission— 
and may I say inferentially that except 
in matters strictly military, on the Allied 
Commission there is today no American 
of authority comparable to that of any 
British representative on that Allied 
Commission in Italy—blocked the car- 
rying out of the President’s request and 
gave the following as the excuse. It 
stated that when we were ready to agree 
to make the same allocation of 300 grams 
of bread per day for the unliberated 
parts of Italy, then it would permit the 
distribution of the 300 grams of bread 
per day for the liberated parts of Italy. 

Personally, I think that is an alibi. 
That is in keeping with what has been 
the policy of the Allied Commission, to 
reduce the people of Italy to the status 
of colonials. 

The Italian people are participating in 
this war. Three hundred thousand Ital- 
ian partisans are today fighting the 
enemy behind the German lines. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand Italians have 
been killed in the resistance movement 
agai. st the Nazis. General Alexander 
has stated that the resistance movement 
in Italy has been more effective in fight- 


ing the enemy than any other resistance 
movement in Europe. The Italian people 
are trying to do everything to carry on 
warfare against the common enemy, but 
they are being prevented by the Allied 
Commission. The Allied Commission 
hinders Italy’s every effort to fight the 
Nazis. 

For instance, Italy has been attempt- 
ing to raise an army. Under the terms 
of the armistice the Italian Army was 
restricted to 11,000. The Government of 
Italy has time and again sought permis- 
sion to raise an Army so that it can throw 
a strong army into the fight against the 
Nazis. The Allied Commission has de- 
nied Italy this right. 

I do not want to indulge in surmises 
and suppositions. I do not know what 
future plans the Allied Commission may 
have for Italy, but I do say that when 
the President of the United States, the 
Commander in Chief of the heroic and 
splendid fighting army we have in Italy, 
states that it is in our interest as well 
as the interest of the Italian people that 
the daily bread ration be increased from 
200 grams to 300, and when that request 
of the President is supported by a sur- 
vey made by the War Department to the 
effect that the food is available and the 
shipping is available, we, the United 
States, should see to it that that direc- 
tive of the President is carried out, ir- 
respective of what the designs or the 
excuses or the alibis of the Allied Com- 
mission in Italy may be. Such unilateral 
action on our part, the increase and dis- 
tribution of the bread rations, will not 
injure our relations with Great Britain. 
Such action in the long run _ will 
strengthen the alliance. 

I repeat, remember that on that 
Allied Commission there is no American 
of comparable authority with that of 
the British except in strictly military 
matters. 

What I have told you about this four 
slices of bread for the people of Italy I 
have said on my responsibility as a 
Member of Congress. I state the follow- 
ing: First. That the President did direct 
an increase of daily bread rations from 
200 grams to 300 grams by letter to the 
War Department during the month of 
October. Second. That the military au- 
thorities found that the shipping and 
the food were available. Third. That 
the Allied Commission has blocked it. 
On January 26, 1945, I wrote to Secre- 
tary of War Stimson on this subject. I 
placed a copy of the letter in the Rec- 
ORD. To date, I have received no 
answer. 

You know what 300 grams of bread 
represents. It represents four slices of 
bread. It may seem of no consequence 
to some of us, but remember that bread 
is the major portion of the Italian diet. 
Children are dying now because of the 
lack of bread. Read Archbishop Spell- 
man’s article on conditions in Italy. In 
the light of those conditions and in the 
light of the courageous struggle of 300,- 
000 Italian partisans in warfare against 
the common enemy, in the light of the 
directive of the President of the United 
States, a promise incidentally which was 
made by American representatives in 
Italy, to the Italian people last Septem- 
ber and October, that the bread ration 
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would be increased from 200 grams to 
300 grams, in the light of the Allied Com- 
mission arbitrarily blocking this direc- 
tive of President Roosevelt, it is time that 
these facts be given to the American 
people. I do not want to arouse anti- 
British feeling, because I believe that 
the success of this war and the success 
of the peace are dependent entirely upon 
the grand coalition which now exists. I 
do not want to see that coalition dis- 
rupted. I hope this problem, like many 
other problems, will be solved within the 
structure of this coalition. Wein Amer- 
ica must have equal authority in a coun- 
try where American boys are fighting 
and dying, particularly with regard to 
the problem of feeding the population 
in that country and the protection of 
the democratic rights of its people. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield now to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
we voted for and supported the U. N. 
R. R. A., we contemplated there would 
be no power politics used in connection 
with the distribution of that food te the 
people in those countries. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. But this does 
not involve U.N. R. R. A. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. From 
what the gentleman has said, however, 
it would appear that the President or 
those in charge of our policy are letting 
the British Government dictate what we 
shall do in furnishing people in Italy 
with food. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In this partic- 
ular case the Allied Commission is in 
control of the situation and on that com- 
mission we have no American of author- 
ity comparable to that of any British 
member. Please remember I am not re- 
ferring to military matters. But may I 
correct the gentleman by saying that this 
particular item of bread rations for Italy 
is not a matter under the jurisdiction of 
U.N. R.R. A. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
more minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I want to say 
in this connection I have introduced a 
resolution which would express the sense 
of the Congress that Italy be recognized 
as an ally and that we extend lend-lease 
aid to Italy. This resolution is in the 
interest of saving American lives as well 
as giving aid to the people of Italy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I yield to the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to state that the 
gentleman has said correctly that there 
are always British officers in Italy over 
our own officers. In order for our own 
American generals there to promote one 
of his own men in his service, the matter 
has to go through five British officers, 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. That is correct 
as to authority in the Allied Commission. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would also like to state that I was in 
Fiorence and visited with Brig. Gen. 
Edgar E. Hume, the head of the United 
States military command, in a building 
where they were feeding and caring for a 
good many little Italian orphans. They 
were being cared for very well. The chil- 
dren were very sweet and very appealing 
and very attractive and very happy. 
There was so much tragedy and suffering 
it was a pleasure to hear children laugh. 
Italians are being employed to care for 
the children. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may pro- 
ceed for an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, much more of that sort of work 
ought to be done. It was pitiful to see 
long queues of people who had come in 
from the suburbs of Florence at 6 o’clock 
in the morning in the cold, hoping to 
buy even just a few grapes. They waited 
in line sometimes for hours. It is today 
true that the people in many parts of 
Italy are practically starving and the 
children are ve y much undernourished 
in even larger areas. Also, I would like 
to state, Mr. Speaker, that if this coun- 
try could spare only a few tools, com- 
paratively few hand tocls, which the 
Italian people could use in making var- 
ious commodities they could then earn 
money and be more or less self-support- 
ing. They thus could purchase the food 
and other necessities for themselves when 
they are available. They do not have the 
money to purchase anything. The Ital- 
ian people are wonderful with their 
hanas and very clever at making things, 
as you know. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the gentleman from New 
York wholeheartedly in his wish to help 
the Italians. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


PUBLIC FINANCE AND BANKING 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to take this opportunity to pay high trib- 
ute to the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. CrawFrorpD]. He is a prodigious 
worker. His understanding of public 
finance and banking is amazing. I have 
sat next to him on committee for years. 
I have leaned heavily upon him. He is 
so thorough in his studies of finance leg- 
islation. When he advises us, we should 
listen to him. I desire to join with him 
in his request that we consider the re- 
port of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. They are the people who know 
banking and finance. The gentleman 
from Michigan resented Mr. Morgen- 
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thau’s attempt to belittle their opinions. 
The bankers seemingly have always been 
under fire from the demagogic fringe. 
However, they are people who have been 
extremely loyal these last few years. 
They have protected Mr. Morgenthau in 
many critical periods when vast sums 
had to be raised by bond purchases. 
They have always responded. They de- 
serve great praise rather than sneers. 

I have studied, I think diligently, mat- 
ters of public finance during the last 
dozen years. I have collected much ma- 
terial on the Bretton Woods proposal, in 
an endeavor to understand it, with the 
hope that I could support it. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CrawFrorpb] 
warns us to consider it carefully and to 
give thoughtful study to the criticisms 
of the Nation’s bankers, whose real busi- 
ness is public finance. I had a sugges- 
tion presented to me. It was to the 
effect that I could hardly expect to 
understand public finance unless I had 
taken a requisite course in astronomy. 
I wonder if Mr. Morgenthau could claim 
that he has had that requisite course? 
Else how could he comprehend billions 
and billions and billions? 

I rose because I feel so strongly that 
the gentleman from Michigan {[Mr. 
CrAwFrorD] should receive the commen- 
dation that he deserves. I regretted to 
leave the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and the association with its mem- 
bers. Especially shall I miss my adviser 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAwForD], who sat next to me on that 
committee. I hope that when the Bret- 
ton Woods proposed legislation comes to 
us you will listen to his advice, as I con- 
sider that such advice would be most 
valuable and helpful. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. The constituents of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawrorD] appreciate his work. They 
have increased his majority every time. 

Mr. GIFFORD. He has shown courage 
at all times. It is indeed pleasing to have 
a constituency which will support a Rep- 
resentative who dares vote his honest 
opinion. I fear there is some little evi- 
dence otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


FOOD PROBLEMS OF THE ITALIAN 
PEOPLE 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to the 
remarks of the gentleman from’ New 
York {[Mr. Marcantonio] in connection 
with the food problems of the Italian 
people. I tried to get the floor to ask 
him a question. The question I wanted 
to ask is this: Has not this Congress done 
its full duty in the way of appropriations 
and in the way of legislation and in every 
other possible way to help not only the 
hungry people in Italy but the hungry 
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people in other countries in Europe who 
are similarly afflicted and situated, | 
could dwell on that at some length, | 
do not like the impression to go out from 
this House that this Congress has not 
been a forward-looking Congress, the 
same as its predecessor, in connection 
with all of these world problems. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I am just as 
much concerned as the gentleman from 
New York himself about the distressing 
conditions that he has set forth, dealing 
with lack of food, lack of medicine, and 
other things for the Italian peopie. 
Everything that he has said about this 
situation is applicable to the people of 
other war-torn countries, and, I repeat, 
Congress has passed all legislation re- 
quested to enable our administrative and 
other Government agencies to tender aid 
on behalf of the United States in connec- 
tion with conditions such as the gentie- 
man has pictured to us. It seems to me 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDRESEN } has correctly pointed out that 
those in charge of the policy of the 
United States are the ones who are 
responsible for letting the British Gov- 
ernment dictate what we should do in 
the way of furnishing food, medicine, and 
relief to starving children and other 
unfortunates in Europe. 

I think the American people ought to 
know from the administrative officials of 
our Government more about develop- 
ments of this kind. The administrative 
officials ought to tell the American people 
why they are following a policy of letting 
little children starve, of permitting lack 
of food and other help, after Congress, 
without regard to politics or partisan- 
ship, has passed necessary legislation giv- 
ing power to the President of the United 
States to properly function and furnish- 
ing him with funds with which to carry 
on this humanitarian work. Of course, 
he has undoubtedly assigned the working 
details to understudies, and it would be 
interesting to know what sort of an alibi 
they are willing to present in connection 
with this discussion. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not 
intend to sit idly by and permit the im- 
pression to go out to the American people 
that Congress is to blame for the mis- 
takes of those who are in control of the 
foreign policy of our Government. 

It is not out of place to call attention 
to the fact that there is a food shortage 
in countries like Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, Greece, and Yugoslavia, 
where their people in many instances 
face starvation. They, too, have ap- 
pealed for relief. Congress has acted in 
behalf of all peoples, but I repeat that 
the matter of carrying out any relief pro- 
gram rests upon the executive branch of 
our Government and the Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy. 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL COUNTRIES 


I want to comment on this global con- 
ference that is going on between Mr. 
Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Roosevelt 
at this very moment. 

This momentous session of these world 
leaders now being conducted somewhere 
at a port on the Black Sea should give 
attention to the small countries of the 
world that are directly concerned in con- 
nection with any policies shaped at the 
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meeting now taking place. The story of 
Finland has been discussed on past oc- 
casions on the floor of this House. So 
have the tragic developments that con- 
cern the people of Greece. The Members 
of this Congress know how the people 
of Poland feel about this subject. 

We can well refresh our memory and 
remind ourselves of the day that the 
lend-lease bill passed the Congress of 
the United States. It was no mere acci- 
dent, Its passage and the benefits that 
followed to the Allies were eagerly sought 
py the Allies. The fate of governments 
in the Old World was hanging in the 
balance. The Axis Powers stood to con- 
cuer, unless the resources of the United 
States of America were used for support 
of the Allies, so that they could wage 
war against those governments which 
were bent on their destruction. 

In discussing this matter on other oc- 
casions, I have said that when the lend- 
lease bill was passed, that was the time 
to have a clear understanding with those 
countries that benefited from lend-lease 
as to the problems of the smaller nations, 
We were in a position then—and I hope 
the time is not vet passed—to insist that 
the rights of these little countries be 
respected, and that they be permitted 
to reestablish their governments in order 
that their people might live their own 
lives in their own way. This position is 
just a matter of simple justice and all of 
this talk about the four freedoms and 
our humanitarian position, is more or 
less meaningless unless our representa- 
tive at the conference now in session 
translates the talk into something defi- 
nite and positive. I hope this will be 
done and that Congress may be advised 
that the United States of America not 
only respects the rights of smaller na- 
tions but insists that they be treated 
fairly and justly. 

PAYMENT OF OUR SOLDIERS ABROAD IN 
FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to in- 
clude as part of my remarks a letter from 
Mr. Bell, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, regarding our currency abroad. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received numerous pro- 
tests—especially from our soldiers while 
I was overseas in Europe in September 
and October—regarding the effect of the 
currency situation insofar as it related 
to our own soldiers and their'‘pay. Many 
of our soldiers in France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium find that on account of being paid 
in French and Italian currency instead 
of United States dollars they are very 
much handicapped in making their pur- 
chases. This letter explains why the 
Treasury does not do something to re- 
lieve the situation. It is a very distress- 
ing one for our armed forces, 

THE UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington February 8, 1945, 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse ROoGeErs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: This is in reply to 
your letter of January 12 to Major General 
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Ulio with regard to your inquiry concerning 
the method by which United States troops in 
Italy are paid, which has been referred to 
the Treasury Department for answer. 

United States troops, no matter where lo- 
cated, are paid the full amount approved by 
Congress in United States dollars or the 
equivalent thereof in legal tender local cur- 
rency, based on official exchange rates. Fa- 
cilities have been made available pursuant 
to law and regulations to permit United 
States troops to make allotments from their 
pay to dependents, to pay premiums on their 
insurance policies, to make personal remit- 
tances to the United States, to make deposits 
in American banking institutions, and to 
purchase War bonds. All of these transac- 
tions are effected entirely in dollars wherever 
the soldier may be stationed and the soldier 
is free to dispose of all or any part of his 
pay in this manner. American troops in 
France receive any balance of pay retained 
for local expenditures in French francs at the 
Official rate of exchange of 49.5663 francs 
to the dollar, while American troops in Italy 
receive any balance of pay in Italian lire at 
the official rate of exchange of 100 lire to 
the dollar. The rate of exchange for the 
French franc was selected by the French au- 
thorities and accepted by the Allied authori- 
ties prior to D-day. The rate of exchange 
for the Italian lira was established by the 
Allied authorities prior to the invasion of 
Sicily. 

Any local currencies received as pay by 
Army personnel are freely changeable into 
dollars through Army finance facilities at 
the same rate of exchange at which the sol- 
dier’s pay was computed whenever a soldier 
wishes to remit money to the United States 
or leaves the theater. Reports received by 
the War Department show that United States 
military personnel in Europe are retaining 
only a small proportion of their pay for local 
expenditures. 

The impact of the war on the liberated 
countries together with the previous occu- 
pation by the enemy has resulted in a gen- 
eral shortage of most commodities with re- 
sulting upward pressure on price ceilings 
and high prices of uncontrolled commodities. 
Prices, moreover, vary markedly from place to 
place due to the shortage of civilian trans- 
portation and distribution facilities which 
has accentuated the over-all shortages of 
goods by preventing equitable distribution 
throughout the country. As a result of these 
conditions, which are temporary in charac- 
ter, black markets have developed both in 
commodities and in United States currency. 

Efforts have been made by the United 
States Army to encourage the soldiers to 
send as much money out of their pay back 
to the United States as possible. So far as 
actual spending by American military per- 
sonnel through Civilian channels is con- 
cerned, our soldiers are affected mainly by 
the high prices of luxury goods since all 
subsistence requirements are furnished by 
the Army and since they can obtain a wide 
range of convenience and semiluxury articles 
through Army post exchanges at American 
prices as well as many free services through 
the American Red Cross and special services. 
It is believed that the measures taken by 
the United States Army minimize the adverse 
effects of spending by United States troops 
and at the same time give careful considera- 
tion to the needs of American military per- 
sonnel in the area. 

I sincerely trust that you will find the fore- 
going a satisfactory answer to your inquiry. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


CANCELATION OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
@ special order of 20 minutes for next 
Monday. Because I shall be absent from 
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the city on that date, I ask unanimous 
consent that this order be canceled. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 
There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on next Mon- 
day, after the conclusion of the legis- 
lative business of the day and the special 
orders heretofore entered for that date, 
I may address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
Sence was granted to Mr. AUCHINCLOsS 
(at the request of Mr. SunpDstrRom), for 1 
week, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned to meet on Monday, February 
12, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions at 11 a. m., 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, for organiza- 
tion purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a meeting on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, at 10:30 a. m. 
on House Joint Resolution 59. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, February 14, 1945, at 
10 a. m., there will be a hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 62) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
The hearing will be held in room 362 
(caucus room), Old House Office Build- 
ing. 

Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing be- 
ginning at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945, on the bill (H. R. 97) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to certain patent 
matters). The hearing will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1,945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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200. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a let- 
ter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, and the 
annual report of the city of New York 
covering operations of Foreign-Trade 
Zone No. 1, during the calendar year 
1943, was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
76. An act for the relief of John T. Cooper; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 69). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. S. 
31¢. An act for the relief of Sigurdur Jons- 
son and Thorolina Thordardottir; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 70). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims.” H, 
R. 234. A bill for the relief of Julia Peterson 
Mills; without amendment (Rept. No. 71). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 242. A bill for the relief of Ruben M. 
Herren; without amendment (Rept. No. 72). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 245. A bill for the relief of the board 
of trustees, Summerville Consolidated School 
D'strict, Chattanooga County, Ga.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 73). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 257. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 74). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 432. A bill to provide for the carrying 
out of the award of the National War Labor 
Board of April 11, 1919, and the decision of 
the Secretary of War of date November 30, 
1920, in favor of certain employees of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and of the Twin 
City Forge & Foundry Co., Stillwater, Minn.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 75). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 791. A bill for the relief of H. J. Blexrud 
estate; with amendment (Rept. No. 76). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 844. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Hayes, postmaster, and the estate of Edward 
P. McCormack, former postmaster, at Albany, 
N. Y.; without amendment (Rept. No. 77). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 845. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Luther 
S. Sykes; without amendment (Rept. No. 78). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on 
H. R. 853. A bill for the relief of David 
Cowan; with amendment (Rept. No. 79). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R.901. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Bonney, the legal guardian of Daniel R. 


Claims, 
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Bonney, a minor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 80). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 906. A bill for the relief of Blanche E. 
Broad; without amendment (Rept. No. 81). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 934. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Dougherty, Sr.; without amendment (Rept. 


No. 82). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 938. A bill for the relief of Winfred 
Alexander; with amendment (Rept. No. 83). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House. 
Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 941. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 


Lee; with amendment (Rept. No. 84). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 946. A bill for the relief of the estates 
of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae 
Morgret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald 
Meals (a minor), and Betty Wrightstone 
(a minor); with amendment (Rept. No. 85). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1036. A bill for the relief of the Stiers 
Bros. Construction Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 86). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1157. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Healy; with amendment (Rept. No. 87). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1239. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to consider and render judgment on the 
claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 88). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1303. A bill for the relief of Daniel D. 
O'Connell and Almon B. Stewart; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 89). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1324. A bill for the relief of Leo Edward 
Day and Phillip Tamborello; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 90). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1353. A bill for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; with amendment (Rept. No. 91). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1360. A bill for the relief of F. L. Gause 
and the legal guardian of Rosalind and Helen 
Gause, minors; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 92). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1400. A bill for the relief of Louis T. 
Klauder; with amendment (Rept. No. 93). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1453. A bill for the relief of Edith M. 
Powell; with amendment (Rept. No. 94). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1484. A bill for the relief of the Luck- 
enbach Steamship Co., Inc.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 95). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims, 
H.H.1550. A bill for the relief of E. Sullivan; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 96). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1561. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Ciniglio; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 97). Referred to the Com. 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H_R. 
1676. A bill for the relief of the Danie} 
Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 98). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1757. A bill for the relief of s, 1. 
Wooten, F. M. Maloy, and Mrs. Alethea Ar. 
thur; without amendment (Rept. No. 99), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 4. 
R. 1753. A bill for the relief of Harry Tan- 
sey; without amendment (Rept. No. 100), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


EF Mr. CURLEY: 

H.R.2_94. A bill to make veterans of the 
present war eligible to occupy certain na- 
tional defense housing; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 2095. A bill to regulate employment 
of conscientious objectors; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H.R. 2096. A bill to authorize renewal of 
trade-mark registrations pursuant to request 
made within certain periods after expiry of 
registration; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2097. A bill to establish a boundary 
line between the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
cf Columbia. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 2098. A bill to provide financial credit 
for national defense in time of war without 
incurring public debt, to regulate the volume 
of such credit, to prevent post-war depres- 
sion, and to provide for orderly transition 
from a war economy to a peace economy; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 2099. A bill to provide for a Delegate 
from the District of Columbia to the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2100. A bill to extend the privilege of 
retirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. J. Res.99. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to recognize Italy as an ally, 
and to extend lend-lease aid; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURLEY: 

H.R. 2101. A bill for the relief of Evelyn 
DeNunzio, Mrs. Mary Capodanno, and. the 
legal guardian of Vincent Capodanno; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY: 

H.R.2102. A bill for the relief of Harry 
Goldstein; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2103. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Mallardi; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 2104. A bill for the relief of the com- 

missioned officers of the U. S. S. St. Louis 
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during the Spanish-American War, May 18, 
1898, to September 2, 1898; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 2105. A bill for the relief of the Cali- 
fornia State Compensation Insurance Fund; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H.R. 2106. A bill granting a pension to 
Bettie Dick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 2107. A bill for the relief of Choctaw- 
hatchee Electric Cooperative, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. ? 

H.R. 2108. A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 
Chesser; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


59. By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Edna Bondurant and 21 other citizens 
of Torrington, Fort Laramie, and Yoder, Wyo., 
urging support of the Pace bill, H. R. 752, 
and also requesting that conscription in any 
form be opposed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

60. By Mr. BRYSON: Petition of Ruth 
Asplin and 26 other citizens of Lakewood, 
Ohio, urging enactment of H. R. 2082, a 
measure to reduce absenteeism, conserve 
manpower, and speed production of mate- 
rials necessary for the winning of the war by 
prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of alcoholic liquors in the United 
States for the duration of the war; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

61. By the SPEAKER: Petition of delegates 
assembled at the forty-fifth national encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the lax 
regulations for conscientious objectors, re- 
questing more stringent regulations or the 
introduction of a bill in the Congress of the 
United States to compel conscientious objec- 
tors to perform hard manual labor; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

62, Also, petition of the Rockford Chapter 
of the Order of Ahepa, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to re- 
questing the Government of the United 
States of America to act as mediator and to 
actively participate in the solution of the 
urgent problems of Greece; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Fesruary 12, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou God above all, yet in all, our 
way is veiled in night; with Thee alone 
is day. Out of the dense darkness and 
above the raging storm we lift our prayer. 
In spite of our selfish schemes which 
have been too often blind to the welfare 
of the common man at home and abroad, 
Thou hast entrusted to our hands and 
to those who march with us in freedom’s 
cause the keys of the future. As the 
unworthy agents of Thy resistless will, 
our eyes are seeing written Thy right- 
eous sentence against the tyranny which 
blasphemes Thy holy name and the ful- 
fillment of the ancient word: “Who so 
diggeth a pit shall fall in it; and he that 
rolleth a stone it will returr. upon him.” 
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In this grand yet awful time we are 
solemnly conscious that the light of each 
new day is bringing decisions of destiny 
which will mold the future, determin- 
ing the shape of things to come for 
myriads of the sons of men and of gen- 
erations unborn. 


“O Christ of God! O Son of Man! 
Awake us from our dreams 
Of ancient good and partial truth 
To trust tomorrow’s gleams.” 


Amen, 
THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BARKLEY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 8, 1945, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

H.R. 1984. An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, and for other purposes; 

H.J.Res. 76. Joint resolution designating 
February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva 
Edison Day: and 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the census of agriculture. 

DEBATE DURING MORNING HOUR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish 
now to give notice, in order that no Sen- 
ator may think I am aiming at him, that 
I shall object to any speeches beyond the 
5-minute limitation during the morning 
hour. 

AWARD OF BRONZE STAR MEDAL AND 
CITATION TO LIEUTENANT CHAVEZ 


Mr, CHANDLER. Mr. President, I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate to 
a communication which came this morn- 
ing from Alfonso Mirabal, of Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex. He enclosed a clipping 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
on February 10. I am certain that all 
Members of the Senate will be glad to 
learn that the son of the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], our col- 
league, has been awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal for gallantry in action on the 
island of Guam last July 22. The Ma- 
rine Corps citation reads as follows: 

By cool and capable direction and personal 
leadership, Lieutenant Chavez and his pla- 
toon completely annihilated an attacking 
enemy force three times superior in man- 
power and weapons. 

His conduct, leadership, and courage 
throughout were outstanding and in keeping 
with the highest traditions of the United 
States naval service. 

I know that all our colleagues will be 
glad to hear of the outstanding exploit of 
bravery on the part of the son of the 
Senator from New Mexico. 
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NOTICE OF ADDRESSES BY SENATORS 
TUNNELL AND BURTON ON THEIR VISIT 
TO MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST 
AREAS 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, it is the 
hope of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton] and myself that when the Sen- 
ate convenes on Thursday we may make 
some remarks in regard to our visit to 
the Mediterranean and Middle East 
areas. I make the announcement today 
that we expect to make the report when 
we can obtain the floor on next Thursday. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under au- 
thority of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
No. 23, Seventy-eighth Congress, the 
Chair appoints the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] as a member on the part 
of the Senate of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Hon. 
Francis Maloney, late a Senator from the 
State of Connecticut. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO STUDY AND 
SURVEY PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ENTERPRISES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Connecticut 
[ Mr. McMAHON] as a member of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Study and Survey 
Problems of Small Business Enterprises, 
created by Senate Resolution 298, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, as further extended 
by Senate Resolution 28, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

VISITOR TO THE COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 183, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. RAp- 
CLIFFE] as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Coast Guard 
Academy. 

VISITOR TO THE MERCHANT MARINE 

ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 301, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress, the Chair appoints 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] as a member of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. 


POST-WAR REHABILITATION—BRETTON 
WOODS MONETARY PROPOSALS (H. 
DOC. NO. 70) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which was 
read and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my Budget message of January 9, I 
called attention to the need for immedi- 
ate action on the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals for an international monetary 
fund and an international bank for re- 
construction and development. It is my 
purpose in this message to indicate the 
importance of these international organ- 
izations in our plans for a peaceful and 
prosperous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to the 
task of winning this war we must never 
lose sight of the fact that victory is not 
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only an end in itself but, in a large sense, 
victory offers us the means of achieving 
the goal of lasting peace and a better way 
of life. Victory does not insure the 
achievement of these larger goals—it 
merely offers us the opportunity—the 
chance—to seek their attainment. 
Whether we will have the courage and 
vision to avail ourselves of this tre- 
mendous opportunity—purchased at so 
great a cost—is yet to be determined. On 
our shoulders rests the heavy responsi- 
bility for making this momentous deci- 
sion. I have said before, and I repeat 
again: This generation has a rendezvous 
with destiny. 

If we are to measure up to the task of 
peace with the same stature as we have 
measured up to the task of war, we 
must see that the institutions of peace 
rest firmly on the solid foundations of 
international political and economic co- 
operation. The cornerstone for inter- 
national political cooperation is the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal for a perma- 
nent United Nations. International 
political relations will be friendly and 
constructive, however, only if solutions 
are found to the difficult economic prob- 
lems we face today. The cornerstone for 
international economic cooperation is 
the Bretton Woods proposal for an in- 
ternational Monetary Fund and an In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

These proposals for an International 
Fund and International Bank are con- 
crete evidence that the economic ob- 
jectives of the United States agree with 
those of the United Nations. They illus- 
trate our unity of purpose and interest 
in the economic field. What we need 
and what they need correspond—ex- 
panded production, employment, ex- 
change, and consumption—in other 
words, more goods produced, more jobs, 
more trade, and a higher standard of 
living for us all. To the people of the 
United States this means real peacetime 
employment for those who will be return- 
ing from the war and for those at home 
whose wartime work has ended. It also 
means orders and profits to our indus- 
tries and fair prices to our farmers. We 
shall need prosperous markets in the 
world to insure our own prosperity, and 
we shall need the goods the world can sell 
us. For all these purposes, as well as 
for a peace that will endure, we need 
the partnership of the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which we 
must cope with is that of saving life, and 
getting resources and people back into 
production. In many of the liberated 
countries economic life has all but 
stopped. Transportation systems are in 
ruins and therefore coal and raw mate- 
rials cannot be brought to factories. 
Many factories themselves are shattered, 
power plants smashed, transmission sys- 
tems broken, bridges blown up or 
bombed, ports clogged with sunken 
wrecks, and great rich areas of farm 
land inundated by the sea. People are 
tired and sick and hungry. But they are 
eager to go to work again, and to create 
again with their own hands and under 
their own leaders the necessary physical 
basis of their lives. 

Emergency relief is under way behind 
the armies under the authority of local 
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governments, backed up first by the Al- 
lied military command and after that 
by the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. Our par- 
ticipation in the U. N. R. R. A. has been 
approved by Congress. But neither 
U. N. R. R. A. nor the armies are de- 
signed for the construction or recon- 
struction of large-scale public works or 
factories or power plants or transporta- 
tion systems. That job must be done 
otherwise, and it must be started soon. 

The main job of restoration is not one 
of relief. It is one of reconstruction 
which must largely be done by local peo- 
ple and their governments. They will 
provide the labor, the local money, and 
most of the materials. The same is true 
for all the many plans for the improve- 
ment of transportation, agriculture, in- 
dustry, and housing, that are essential 
to the development of the economically 
backward areas of the world. But some 
of the things required for all these proj- 
ects, both of reconstruction and devel- 
opment, will have to come from over- 
seas. It is at this point that our highly 
developed economy can play a role im- 
portant to the rest of the world and 
very profitable to the United States. 
Inquiries for numerous materials, and 
for all kinds of equipment and machin- 
ery in connection with such projects are 
already being directed to our industries, 
and many more will come. This busi- 
ness will be welcome just as soon as the 
more urgent production for the war itself 
ends. 

The main problem will be for these 
countries to obtain the means of pay- 
ment. In the long run we can be paid 
for what we sell abroad chiefly in goods 
and services. But at the moment many 
of the countries who want to be our cus- 
tomers are prostrate. Other countries 
have devoted their economies so com- 
pletely to the war that they do not have 
the resources for reconstruction and de- 
velopment. Unless a means of financing 
is found, such countries will be unable 
to restore their economies and, in des- 
peration, will be forced to carry forward 
and intensify existing systems of dis- 
criminatory trade practices, restrictive 
exchange controls, competitive depre- 
ciation of currencies, and other forms 
of economic warfare. That would de- 
stroy all our good hopes. We must move 
promptly to prevent its happening, and 
we must move on several fronts, includ- 
ing finance and trade. 

The United States should act promptly 
upon the plan for the international bank, 
which will make or guarantee sound 
loans for the foreign currency require- 
ments of important reconstruction and 
development projects in member coun- 
tries. One of its most important func- 
tions will be to facilitate and make secure 
wide private participation in such loans. 
The articles of agreement constituting 
the charter of the bank have been worked 
out with great care by an international 
conference of experts and give adequate 
protection to all interests. I recommend 
to the Congress that we accept the plan, 
subscribe the capital allotted to us, and 
ae wholeheartedly in the bank’s 
work, 

This measure, with others I shall later 
suggest, should go far to take care of our 
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part of the lending requirements of the 
post-war years. They should help the 
countries concerned to get production 
started, to get over the first crisis of dis. 
organization and fear, to begin the work 
of reconstruction and development; and 
they should help our farmers and our in- 
dustries to get over the crisis of recon- 
version by making a large volume of ex- 
port business possible in the post-war 
years. As confidence returns private in- 
vestors will participate more and more in 
foreign lending and investment without 
any Government assistance. But to get 
over the first crisis, in the situation that 
confronts us, loans and guaranties by 
agencies of government will be essential, 

We all know, however, that a prosper- 
ous world economy must be built on more 
than foreign investment. Exchange 
rates must be stabilized, and the channels 
of trade opened up throughout the world. 
A large foreign trade after victory will 
generate production and_ therefore 
wealth, It will also make possible the 
servicing of foreign investments, 

Almost no one in the modern world 
produces what he eats and wears and 
lives in. Itis only by the division of labor 
among people and among geographic 
areas with all their varied resources, and 
by the increased all-around production 
which specialization makes possible, that 
any modern country can sustain its pres- 
ent population. It is through exchange 
and trade that efficient production in 
large units becomes possible. To expand 
the trading circle, to make it ric#eér, 
more competitive, more varied, is a fun- 
damental contribution to everybody's 
wealth and welfare. 

It is time for the United States to 
take the lead in establishing the prin- 
ciple of economic cooperation as the 
foundation for expanded world trade. 
We propose to do this, not by setting up 
a supergovernment, but by international 
negotiation and agreement, directed to 
the improvement of the monetary insti- 
tutions of the world and of the laws 
that govern trade. We have done a good 
deal in those directions in the last 10 
years under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 and through the stabilization 
fund operated by our Treasury. But our 
present enemies were powerful in those 
years too, and they devoted all their ef- 
forts not to international collaboration, 
but to autarchy, and economic warfare. 
When victory is won we must be ready to 
go forward rapidly on a wide front. We 
all know very well that this will be a long 
and complicated business. 

A good start has been made. The 
United Nations Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods has taken a long step 
forward on a matter of great practical 
importance to us all. The conference 
submitted a plan to create an interna- 
tional monetary fund which will put an 
end to monetary chaos. The fund is a 
financial institution to preserve stability 
and order in the exchange rates between 
different moneys. It does not create a 
single money for the world; neither we 
nor anyone else is ready to do that. 
There will still be a different money in 
each country, but with the fund in op- 
eration the value of each currency in 
international trade will remain compar- 
atively stable. Changes in the value of 
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foreign currencies will be made only after 
careful consideration by the fund of the 
factors involved. Furthermore, and 
equally important, the fund agreement 
establishes a code of agreed principles 
for the conduct of exchange and cur- 
rency-affairs. In a nutshell, the fund 
agreement spells the difference between 
a world caught again in the maelstrom 
of panic and economic warfare culminat- 
ing in war—as in the 1930’s—or a world 
in which the members strive for a bet- 
ter life through mutual trust, coopera- 
tion, and assistance. The choice is ours, 

I, therefore, recommend prompt action 
by the Congress to provide the subscrip- 
tion of the United States to the interna- 
tional monetary fund, and the legisla- 
tion necessary for our membership in the 
fund. 

The International Fund and Bank to- 
gether represent one of the most sound 
and useful proposals for international 
collaboration now before us. On the 
other hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these proposals 
for the fund and bank are perfect in 
every detail. It may well be that the 
experience of future years will show us 
how they can be improved. I do wish to 
make it clear, however, that these arti- 
cles of agreement are the product of the 
best minds that 44 nations could muster. 
These men, who represented nations 
from all parts of the globe, nations in all 
stages of economic development, nations 
with different political and economic 
philosophies, have reached an accord 
which is presented to you for your con- 
sideration and approval. It would be a 
tragedy if differences of opinion or 
minor details should lead us to sacrifice 
the basic agreement achieved on the 
major problems. 

Nor do I want to leave with you the 
impression that the fund and the bank 
are all that we will need to solve the 
economic preblems which will face the 
United Nations when the war is over. 
There are other problems which we will 
be called upon to solve. It is my expec- 
tation that other proposals will shortly 
be ready to submit to you for your con- 
sideration. These will include the estab- 
lishment of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
broadening and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, inter- 
national agreement for the reduction of 
trade barriers, the control of cartels and 
the orderly marketing of world sur- 
pluses of certain ccmmodities, a revision 
of the Export-Import Bank, and an in- 
ternational oil agreement, as well as pro- 
posals in the field of civil aviation, ship- 
ping, and radio and wire communica- 
tions. It will also be necessary, of course, 
to repeal the Johnson Act, 

In this message I have recommended 
for your consideration the immediate 
adoption of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments and suggested other measures 
which will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. They are all parts of a 
consistent whole. That whole is our 
hope for a secure and fruitful world, a 
world in which plain people in all coun- 
tries can work at-tasks which they do 
well, exchange in peace the products of 
their labor, and work out their several 
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destinies in security and peace; a world 
in which governments, as their major 
contribution to the common welfare are 
highly and effectively resolved to work 
together in practical affairs, and to guide 
all their actions by the knowledge that 
any policy or act that has effects abroad 
must be considered in the light of those 
effects. 

The point in history at which we stand 
is full of promise and of danger. The 
world will either move toward unity and 
widely shared prosperity or it will move 
apart into necessarily competing eco- 
nomic blocs. We have a chance, we citi- 
zens of the United States, to use our 
influence in favor of a more united and 
cooperating world. Whether we do so 
will determine, as far as it is in our 
power, the kind of lives our grandchil- 
dren can live. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

THE WHITE House, February 12, 1945, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the message will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I wish 
to state to the Senate that the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] and I, who were delegates to the 
Bretton Woods Conference, have been 
for some time working with our legisla- 
tive counsel to draft the proposed legis- 
lation, and I understand it will be ready 
to be introduced on Thursday of this 
week. In the House, Representative 
SPENCE and Representative Wotcort, 
who were also delegates to the confer- 
ence, have been working with the House 
legislative counsel, and we probably will 
agree by Thursday upon a bill to be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. President, I notice that the Chair 
referred the President’s message to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
was done upon the recommendation of 
the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has jurisdiction over legisla- 
tion dealing with this question, I think 
the message should be referred to that 
committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests that unanimous consent 
be asked for change of reference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make that request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? The Chair hears 
none, and the message will be referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


PERSONS COMMISSIONED IN THE ARMY FROM 
Civ. LIFE 

A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report showing 
the name, age, legal residence, rank, and 
branch of the service, with special qualifica- 
tions therefor, of each person commissioned 
in the Army of the United States without 
prior commissioned military service for the 
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period of December 1, 1944 to January 31, 
1945, with am accompanying report; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Costs, CANCELATIONS, AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Data, INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of costs, cancellations, and miscel- 
laneous data pertaining to Indian irrigation 
projects, for the fiscal year 1944 (with an ac- 
companying statement); to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES EOARD AND 
THE City oF NEw YORK RELATING TO For- 
EIGN TRADE ZONE No. 1 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the Foreign Trade Zones Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944, and the 
report of the city of New York covering oper- 
ations of Foreign Trade Zone No. 1, during 
the calendar year 1943 (with accompanying 
reports); to the Committee on Finance. 


NOVEMBER 1944 REPORT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a confidential report of the 
Corporation for the month of November 1944 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL War LABOR BoarD 

A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to a Senate resolution, the twentieth 
monthly report of the Board covering the 
month of October 1944 (with an accompany- 
ing report); ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ARCHIVES TRUST 
FuND BOARD 

A letter from the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Archives Trust Fund Board, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of that 
Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
(with an accompanying report): to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
California; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 10 
“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 

Congress to appropriate additional and 

adequate funds annually for the mainte- 

nance and operation of the San Joaquin 

Experimental Range 


“Whereas the present appropriation for the 
San Joaquin Experimental Range in the 
county of Madera, State of California, is in- 
adequate to properly carry on the necessary 
experimental work on range use and im- 
provement; and 

“Whereas the present work is being con- 
ducted by the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture largely 
through the employment of conscientious 
objectors who will not be available after the 
war: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to appropriate addi- 
tional and adequate funds annually for the 
maintenance of the San Joaquin Experimen- 
tal Range; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this reso- 
lution to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 
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A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce: 


“House Resolution 36 


“Resolution memorializing Congress relative 
to the control of ships’ garbage 


“Whereas there has existed for many years 
a serious health and economic problem aris- 
ing out of the failure to control the disposi- 
tion of ships’ garbage; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted dumping of 
ships’ garbage in the harbors and ports of 
this State and off the shores of this State has 
resulted in the introduction of serious pest 
infestations which have caused great damage 
to agriculture and livestock in this country; 
and 

“Whereas such unregulated practice may 
directly affect tne health of the people of this 
country by the introduction of diseases com- 
mon to other parts of the world; and 

“Whereas it is proper that the Department 
of Agriculture be authorized by Congress to 
protect American agriculture, horticulture, 
livéstock, and the public health by enforcing 
laws adequate to control such practice; and 

“Whereas it is proper that the Congress 
enact stringent laws adequate to remove this 
menace to the health and economic welfare 
of this country: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact legislation to 
control and regulate the disposition of ships’ 
garbage in the harbors and ports of this coun- 
try and off the shores of this country; and ke 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to the Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States from the 
State of California.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


“House Resolution 87 


“Resolution relating to universal military 
training 


“Whereas there has been introduced in 
Congress a bill providing for universal mili- 
tary training for the youth of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas such training will result in build- 
ing up the physical and mental health of 
young Americans in an atmosphere faithful 
to the democratic institutions of the country 
and equip large numbers of our citizens in 
the fundamentals of military service so that 
they may rapidly respond to any future needs 
for the defense of our Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled are hereby petitioned and 
urged to enact a bill providing for universal 
military training for the youth of the coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the chief clerk to the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Member of Congress from 
this State.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 


“House Resolution 84 


“Resolution relative to memoralizing Con- 
gress to enact House bill 5553 and House 
bill 5599 of the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, and bills amendatory there- 
of or supplementary thereto applicable to 
California boat-building concerns 
“Whereas subsequent to the outbreak of 

the war a number of California boat-building 

concerns, upon request of the United States 
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Navy, undertook the construction of buoy 
boats, the contract price being set by the 
Navy; and 

“Whereas the figure set by the Navy was too 
low to enable these concerns to perform these 
contracts without sustaining substantial 
losses, but regardless of their early realiza- 
tion of this eventuality, such concerns made 
no attempt to escape from their contractual 
responsibilities but proceeded with the build- 
ing of the boats, completed their contracts 
to the entire satisfaction of the Navy; and 
sustained substantial losses thereby; and 

“Whereas it appears that the Navy, under 
existing laws, is powerless to reimburse such 
concerns for their losses, notwithstanding the 
merits of the situation; and 

“Whereas, at the Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, House bill 5553 and House 
bill 5599 were introduced to provide relief to 
certain of these concerns for the actual loss 
incurred by each of them in the performance 
of its contract with the Navy for the construc- 
tion of buoy boats, House bill 5553 providing 
for reimbursement of the Harbor Boat Works, 
of San Diego, Calif., in the amount of $41,156.. 
57, and House bill 5599 providing for reim- 
bursement of the San Pedro Boat Works, of 
San Pedro, Calif., in the amount of $160,- 
850.13, which bills are now pending before 
Coneress; and 

“Whereas the members of the Assembly of 
the State of California believe that in equity 
and fairness these and all similar claims of 
California boat-building concerns should re- 
ceive favorable consideration by Congress and 
provision be made in adequate satisfaction 
thereof: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, Tnat the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact House 
bill 5553 and House bill 5699 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, and 
bills amendatory thereof or supplementary 
theretu applicable to California boat-building 
concerns which have sustained losses by rea- 
son of their faithful and satisfactory perform- 
ance of contracts under the United States 
Navy’s buoy-boat program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives from California.” 


By Mr. WALSH: 

A resolution by Logge Riunite, No. 889, 
Order of Sons of Italy in America, of Lynn, 
Mass., favoring the extension of aid, through 
the lend-lease program, to the population of 
liberated Italy; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. RADCLIFFE: 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to empower our country to 
become a member of a world security or- 
ganization 


“Whereas our county is at present en- 
gaged in a mighty struggle to maintain its 
peaceful way of life and its democratic in- 
stitutions; and 

“Whereas in this great struggle the men 
and women of our country are engaged in 
battle on far-flung battlefields, in every cor- 
ner of this earth; and 

“Whereas many thousands of lives of our 
youths are being sacrificed, and many bodies 
maimed as the price which they pay for the 
preservation of the great ideals of our democ- 
racy; and 

“Whereas it is our hope that their sacrifices 
shall not have been in vain, but shall be 
productive of a society that shall regard 
world peace as a primary and elementary 
state in human intercourse; and 

“Whereas it is our opinion that world 
peace as a constant and lasting ideal of social 
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conduct can only be attained by interna. 
tional cooperation of all peaceful nations, ang 
that the dedication of our country to the 
organization of a strong world security or. 
ganization to enforce peace by the use of 
arms if necessary will best attain this idea), 
without in any manner compromising the 
sovereignty of our Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That it registers and declares its 
views that the Congress of the United States 
should empower our country to become a 
member of a world security organization, the 
aim of which shall be to give the world lasting 
peace, and that our participation in such an 
organization be made effective by our pledge 
of aid in force, in concert with other mem- 
bers of this organization, to the effective on- 
eration of such world security organization; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this iesolution be spread 
upon the journal of the house and that 
copies thereof be sent to the President of the 
United States, the chairmen of the Foreign 
Relations Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and the Members 
of Congress from the State of Maryland. 

“By the house of delegates, January 24, 
1945.” 


THE TREATY-MAKING POWER—RESOLU- 
TION OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE LEGIS- 
LATURE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I a_k to 
have printed in the Recorp, under the 
rule, a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the ‘Jew Hampshire Legislature memor- 
ializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact into law an amendment rela- 
tive to the treaty making powers of the 
President of the United States. Ido this 
in behalf of my colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [ Mr. Bripces |] 
and myself. 

The concurrent resolution of the legis- 
lature of New Hampshire was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact into 
law an amendment relative to treaty mak- 
ing powers of the President of the United 
States. 


That whereas a bill (H. Res. 16, 79th Cong.) 
has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States proposing that the Constitution 
of the United States shall be amended so that 
the President shall have power, by and with 
the advice and vwonsent of the Congress, to 
make treaties, provided a majority of the 
Members in each House concur; and 

Whereas the enactment of such a resolu- 
tion and its submission to the several States 
for ratification would provide for and promote 
the chances of this Nation joining a world 
organization to preserve the peace and to 
insure our successful participation in build- 
ing a peaceful society: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives, the senate concurring, hereby urge the 
Congress of the United States to immediately 
enact the before-mentioned resolution; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the leg- 
islative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to United States Senator 
Srytes Bripces, United States Senator 


CHARLES W. Topey, Congressman CHESTER E. 

Merrrow, and Congressman SHERMAN ADAMS 

requesting them to do all in their power to 

secure the passage of the said resolution. 
Passed January 31, 1945, 
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CONTINUATION OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry—and 
a copy thereof referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency—a letter 
and statement issued by Mr. Charles W. 
Holman, secretary of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers’ Federation, 
dealing with Senate bill 298, which re- 
cently was passed by the Senate, and 
with House bill 1450. In his statement 
Mr. Holman points out that all the in- 
terests of the dairy industry are not 
protected under those bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the letter and statement will be 
printed in the Recorp, and will be re- 
ferred as requested. 

The letter and statement are as fol- 
lows: 

THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 10, 1945. 
Hon. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a copy 
of a statement by me filed in connection 
with the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee hearing record on H. R. 1450. 

Since this statement was prepared, the 
Senate has passed S. 298 as amended by the 
Senate committee, and the House commmit- 
tee has ordered to be reported H. R. 2023, 
which is H. R. 1450 as amended by the com- 
mittee. 

In my statement I expressed preference 
for the Senate provisions with respect to 
limitations on production subsidies and non- 
crcp program subsidies, but pointed out that 
the Senate limitation should be increased by 
$68,000,000. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. HOLMAN, SECRETARY, 
THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE MILK PRODUCERS’ 
FEDERATION, TO THE MOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, now in its twenty-ninth year, has 
71 members, each of which is a bona fide 
farmer-owned and controlled dairy coopera- 
tive. A number of these members have 
numerous subaffiliated associations. The 
total membership strength consists of over 
300,000 farm families residing in 44 States. 
These farm families own the organizations 
which in turn are affiliated with the national 
federation. 

In discussing certain provisions of H. R. 
1450, let me make it clear that our pecple 
continue to be unalterably opposed to gov- 
ernmental subsidies with respect to great 
agricultural commodities, such as milk and 
its products, in lieu of fair prices as a means 
of providing the farm income necessary to 
promote the production of food and fibres 
needed in the prosecution of this war. We 
are now forced to proceed on the assumption 
that subsidization has become the established 
principle and policy of both the administra- 
tion and the Congress with respect to dairy 
farm income. It will be recalled that at no 
time has the administration receded from 
its insistence upon the use of subsidies and 
the Congress has acted only to prohibit sub- 
sidies except when it has expressly author- 
ized them. 

I will, therefore, deal with this bill real- 
istically m the light of legislative history. 

1. We approve enlarging the credit of the 
Ccmmodity Credit Corporation by §$1,500,- 
000,000, as provided for in the bill, 
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2. We oppose section 2 of the bill, which, 
insofar as the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is concerned, makes an exception of its op- 
erations in relation to section 21 of the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944 which forbade any 
Government agency to sell certain farm 
commodities in its possession at less than 
90 percent of parity or the current market 
price, whichever might be the higher. 

The exception provided for in section 2 of 
H. R. 1450 would be particularly dangerous 
to the welfare of dairy farmers since throw- 
ing on the domestic market a relatively small 
amount of dairy products at any time below 
current prices would have a disastrous effect 
upon price returns and in some instances 
the shake-down in price which might be 
caused by such action would be irreparable, 
The fact that section 2 provides a minimum 
price of parity mitigates only slightly the 
injury as compared with the 90 percent of 
parity provided for the Steagall commodities. 
Should dairy products be dumped upon the 
market by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at parity, the drop in price would be 28 
percent on milk and 23 percent on butterfat, 
with butter, cheese, evaporated milk, and 
the dried milks taking comparable price 
drops. 

In this connection, may I point out that 
much of the butter and evaporated milk in 
Government hands carries private brands 
upon the individual packages. The sale of 
deteriorated products upon the open market 
at prices under those customarily cbtained 
for high-quality products would injure the 
good will developed in the public mind for 
these products and in some cases would bring 
the makers of these products subject to 
prosecution by the inspection authorities of 
the Federal Government. I need only recall 
that some months ago we faced a similar sit- 
uation when it was proposed that 20,000,000 
pounds of branded butter which had deteri- 
orated in Government hands be offered to the 
public. This unwise move fortunately was 
checked by the combined efforts of the dairy 
industry. Had it not been checked not only 
would the butter have been subject to seizure 
and prosecution by the regular Federal in- 
vestigators but in many cases O. P. A. enforce- 
ment authorities would have started suits 
against the innocent butter manufacturers. 
We, therefore, ask that this section be elimi- 
nated. If the committee finds it necessary to 
make some modifications of the McKellar- 
La Follette prohibition in section 21 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, we urge that 
protection be afforded to dairy products by 
adding at the end of section 2 of this bill the 
following language: Provided, That milk and 
its products shall not be sold at less than the 
prevailing market prices.” 

Such language is important because from 
time to time the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, its subsidiaries or related agencies have 
made loans running into millions of dollars 
on dairy products. In 1938 when the Corpo- 
ration was supporting butter prices at only 
76 percent of parity, the amount of butter 
which they controlled, if translated into cur- 
rent prices would approximate 50,000,000. 
We anticipate that in the surplus-production 
period of this year, which is only 60 days 
away, the Corporation will find it necessary 
to take off the market huge quantities of 
evaporated milk and dry milk. Possession of 
those commodities, unless moved into foreign 
channels, will at once become a downward 
price-making factor with regard to all manu- 
factured dairy products on the domestic mar- 
ket. I need only recall that under conditions 
of free competition before the Congress wise- 
ly placed a fairly adequate tariff upon nearly 
all dairy products, the arrival of one shipload 
of butter from a foreign country would often 
cause a break in the farm price of butterfat 
as much as 5 percent a pound for 5 to 6 days. 

3. We oppose section 4 of the bill which 
nullifies the force and effect of the Taft 
amendment to section 2 (e) of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended 
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by the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
with respect to operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation “designed to support 
prices or obtain production of agricultural 
commodities, or to absorb abnormal costs in 
connection with the transportation of agri- 
cultural commodities and foods.” This 
plainly exempts the operations of the Corpo- 
ration with respect to the use of subsidies in 
that the Corporation will not have to obtain 
the necessary funds from the Congress for 
specific purposes. In lieu of that section we 
urge the adoption of section 4 of S. 298 as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency modified somewhat as to the 
amounts allowable for subsidies to obtain 
dairy production based upon a careful study 
by our organization of the amount necessary 
to maintain during the next fiscal year the 
same rate of payments which prevailed on 
the average during the last 9 months of 1944 
together with a compensatory additional pay- 
ment to producers of separated cream in 
order to rectify certain inequalities which 
have prevailed in the Government’s produc- 
tion-payment program to obtain dairy pro- 
duction. Below is a text of section 4 of the 
Senate bill as it is proposed to be modified by 
us: 

“Sec. 4. The last paragraph of section 2 (e) 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended by the Stabilization Extension 
Act of 1944, shall not apply to the operations 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: Provided, 
That the making of subsidy payments and 
the buying of commodities for resale at a 
loss, by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
for the purpose of maintaining maximum 
prices established pursuant to provisions of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended and supplemented, shall be limited 
as follows: Obligations for making such pay- 
ments and absorbing such losses may be in- 
curred and paid by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (a) in such amounts as may be 
necessary (1) to complete operations with 
respect to 1944 and prior year crop programs 
and (2) to fulfill obligations incurred prior 
to July 1, 1945, with respect to 1945 and prior 
fiscal year noncrop programs; and (b) in 
amounts which do not involve subsidy pay- 
ments or losses in excess of (1) [$250,000,000] 
$274,000,000 for operations during the 6- 
month period ending December 31, 1945, with 
respect to the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, (2) $60,000,000 for operations during 
the 6-month period ending December 31, 
1945, with respect to other noncrop programs, 
including the feed-wheat program, and (3) 
$225,C00,000 with respect to the 1945 crop 
program operations. Should hostilities in 
the present war extend beyond December 31, 
1945, such dairy production payment pro- 
gram and other noncrop program operations 
involving such subsidy payments and losses 
may be continued on a basis which, taking 
into account seasonal variations in rates and 
production, will not involve such subsidy 
payments and losses in excess of [$250,000,000] 
$294,000,000 for operations during the 6- 
month period ending June 30, 1946, with 
respect to the dairy production payment pro- 
gram, or $60,000,000 for operations during 
the 6-month period ending June 30, 1946, 
with respect to other noncrop programs, 
including the feed-wheat program: Provided, 
however, That if hostilities cease before June 
30, 1946, no additional obligations provided 
for in this sentence may be incurred by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation with respect 
to such programs after the date on which 
hostilities cease.” 

The committee will note that we have sug- 
gested an increase of $68,000,000 over the 
Senate committee bill, making a ‘total of 
$568,000,000 which we believe is absolutely 
essential to obtain adequate dairy produc. 
tion. In arriving at this figure, we have cal- 
culated the cost on the basis of the 1945 goal 
of 120,582,000,000 pounds of milk. If we are 
not to receive this amount of money in the 
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form of increased prices, we believe that it is 
necessary to continue milk payments at the 
annual rates in effect since last May. We be- 
lieve it impossible to encourage milk produc- 
tion by equalizing milk and butterfat pay- 
ments by juggling downward the payments 
on whole milk. That method is equivalent 
to “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

We have calculated the cost of dairy pro- 
duction payments for the year ending June 
30, 1946, as follows: Milk payments, 71,100,- 
000,000 pounds at 58.5 cents per hundred 
$416,000,000; butterfat payments, 1,145,000,000 
pounds at 13.28 cents per pound, $152,000,000; 
total $568,000,000. 

In the calendar year 1944 a total of $385,- 
000,000 was expended for dairy production 
payments. The difference between $568 ,000,- 
000 and $385,000,000 is made up of several 
elements, as follows: 


1. In 1944, many producers did 
not collect the payment for 
which they were eligible. 
The milk payment uncol- 
lected on about 5,660,000 - 
009 pounds of milk was... $28, 900, 000 


The butterfat payment uncol- 
lected on about 402,000,000 
pounds of butterfat was_-_- 

2. If 1945-46 production equals 
the 1945 production goal, 
sales of whole milk will be 
1,660,000,000 pounds larger 
than in 1944, increasing the 
milk payment by._........ 

3. Payment rates during Janu- 
ary through April 1944 were 
were below the rates in ef- 
fect since May 1, 1944. The 
increase, on an annual aver- 
age basis, was 6.8 cents per 
hundredweight for milk 
and 1.01 cents per pound for 
butterfat for a total cost of. 

4. Butterfat rates should be in- 
creased to remove discrimi- 
nation. The proposed but- 
terfat rate will average 4.93 
cents per pound higher 
than the current rate for 
@ GOGAT GONE Cnc ccconcuean 


29, 400, 000 


9, 400, 000 


58, 800, 000 


56, 500, 000 


Total of additional 

costs in 1945-46 over 

amounts paid in 

Rin cusiinnwacmeinginls 183, 000, 000 
Total amounts paid 

1. Fi atianiunetnas 385, 000, 000 


Total costs in 1945-46__ 568, 000, 000 
4. We have no objection to extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
June 30, 1947, as this Corporation is abso- 
lutely vital to the welfare of agriculture in 
War and depression periods. It seems to us 
quite likely that before the war is over the 
Corporation will again have to go to Con- 
gress for further extension of its credit which 
would give an opportunity for the Congress 
to reappraise its work and pass any amenda- 
tory legislation which might seem desirable at 
that time. 
FEBRUARY 6, 1945. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S. 491. A bill for the relief of John H. Grad- 
well; without amendment (Rept. No. 44). 

By Mr. WAGNER, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

8.105. A bill to amend Public Law 603 
(77th Cong., 2d sess., ch, 404), which is 
entitled “An act to mobilize the productive 
facilities of small business in the interests 
of successful prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes”; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 45). 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO STUDY AND SURVEY 
PROBLEMS OF SMALL BUSINESS ENTER- 
PRISES (REPT. NO. 47) 


Mr. MURRAY, from the Special Com- 
mittee to Study and Survey Problems of 
Small Business Enterprises, submitted a 
progress report relating to the record and 
outlook of the so-called Senate Small 
Business Committee, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. BARKLEY, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which was referred for 
examination and recommendation a list 
of records transmitted to the Senate by 
the Archivist of the United States that 
appeared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted a report 
thereon pursuant to law. 


INVESTIGATION CONCERNING THE PRO- 
DUCTION, ETC., OF FUELS IN AREAS 
WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 60, and ask unanimous con-~ 
sent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 60) submitted by Mr. Rrep 
on January 29, 1945, was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the authority conferred by 
Scnate Resolution 319, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, agreed to December 15, 1942 (authoriz- 
ing an investigation concerning the produc- 
tion, transportation, and use of fuels in cer- 
tain areas west of the Mississippi River), and 
continued by Senate Resolution 61, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, agreed to February 4, 1943, 
is hereby continued from February 1, 1945, to 
July 1, 1945. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

58.508. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, providing compensation for 
injuries to employees of the United States; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S.509. A bill for the relief of Henry E. 
Fullhart; to the Committee on Claims. 

(Mr. WAGNER introduced Senate bill 510, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

8.511. A bill to amend section 13b of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

8.512. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, 
Arthur R. Brooks; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 513. A bill for the relief of Carroll Jesse- 
man; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

8.514 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of the Baldwin Bros, Paving Co.; and 

8.515 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Wallace Robertson, Henry Bowker, and 
Edward Parisian, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

8.516. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on Interoceanic 
Canals. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

8.517. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Pedron and Mr. and Mrs, Jess Morris; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

S. 518. A bill to provide for the issuance of 
permits for the use of live decoys in the tak- 
ing of ducks; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

8.519. A bill for the relief of Charles A. 
Straka; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 520. A bill relating to the national sery- 
ice life insurance of Merrill H. Johnston: to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

8.521. A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the practice of pharmacy and 
the sale of poisons in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 
1906, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HILL: 

§. 522. A bill for the relief of W. J. King; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 523. A bill to provide for a national ceme- 
tery in Jefferson County, Ala.; and 

8.524. A bill to provide for one national 
cemetery in every State and Territory and 
such other national cemeteries in the States, 
Territories, and possessions as may be needed 
for the burial of war veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

§.525. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the United States Naval 
Training Center, Farragut, Idaho, on July 10, 
1944; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 526. A bill to amend the First War Pow- 
ers Act, 1941; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 527. A bill to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Croix River at or near 
Hudson, Wis.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 528. A bill for the relief of Thaddeus C. 
Knight; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(Mr. CHANDLER introduced Senate bill 
529, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

8.530 (by request). A bill authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant 
an easement in certain lands of the Veter- 
ans Administration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas 
County, Tex., for highway purposes; and 

S. 631 (by request). A bill to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to trans- 
fer by quitclaim deed to the city of Los An- 
geles, Calif., for fire-station purposes, the 
title to certain land located at Veterans Ad- 
ministration facility, Los Angeles, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HILL: 

8. J. Res. 29. Joint resolution to provide for 
audits by the Comptroller General of ex- 
penditures by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration from funds 
contributed by the United States; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution which provides 
for the extension of the Emergency Price 
Control Act. The committee has decided 
upon the time for the extension which 
is December 31, 1946. The committee 
has also decided that hearings upon the 
resolution will begin on February 27. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

By Mr. WAGNER: 

§. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution extending the 
effective period of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, and the Stabili- 
zation Act of 1942, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE RATIO AND 
PLEDGING OF GOVERNMENT OBLIGA- 
TIONS FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


Mr. WAGNER. I introduce a bill for 
appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill itself may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement explanatory of 


the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received ‘and appropriately referred 
and without objection the bill will be 
printed in the Recor, together with the 
statement presented by the Senator from 
New York. 

The bill (S, 510) to amend sections 11 
(c) and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. WaGNER, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the third para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is amended by changing 
the first sentence of such paragraph to read 
as follows: 

“Every Federal Reserve bank shall main- 
tain reserves in gold certificates of not less 
than 25 percent against its deposits and re- 
serves in gold certificates of not less than 25 
percent against its Federal Reserve notes in 
actual circulation: Provided, however, That 
when the Federal Reserve agent holds gold 
certificates as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes issued to the bank such gold certifi- 
cates shall be counted as part of the reserve 
which such bank is required to maintain 
against its Federal Reserve notes in actual 
circulation.” 

(b) The first sentence of the fourth para- 
graph of section 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking there- 
from the words “40 percent” reserve here- 
inbefore required” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “25 percent reserve here- 
inbefore required to be maintained against 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 11 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) To suspend for a period not exceed- 
ing 30 days, and from time to time to renew 
such suspension for periods not exceeding 
15 days, any reserve requirements specified in 
this act: Provided, That it shall establish a 
graduated tax upon the amounts by which 
the reserve requirements of this act may be 
permitted to fall below the level hereinafter 
specified: And provided further, That when 
the reserve held against Federal Reserve notes 
falls below 25 percent, the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System shall 
establish a graduated tax of not more than 
1 percent per annum upon such deficiency 
until the reserves fall to 20 percent, and 
when said reserve falls below 20 percent, a 
tax at the rate increasingly of not less than 
14% percent per annum upon each 2% per- 
cent or fraction thereof that such reserve 
falls below 20 percent. The tax shall be paid 
by the Reserve bank, but the Reserve bank 
shall add an amount equal to said tax to the 
rates of interest and discount fixed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


xXCI——-63 
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Sec, 2. The second paragraph of section 16 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows:: 

“Any Federal Reserve bank may make ap- 
plication to the local Federal Reserve agent 
for such amount of the Federal Reserve notes 
hereinbefore provided for as it may require. 
Such application shall be accompanied with 
a tender to the local Federal Reserve agent 
of collateral in amount equal to the sum 
of the Federal Reserve notes thus applied for 
and issued pursuant to such application. 
The collateral security thus offered shall be 
notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or acceptances 
acquired under the provisions of section 13 
of this act, or bills of exchange endorsed by 
a member bank of any Federal Reserve dis- 
trict and purchased under the provisions of 
section 14 of this act, or bankers’ acceptances 
purchased under the provisions of said sec- 
tion 14, or gold certificates, or direct obliga- 
tions of the United States. In no event shall 
such collateral security be less than the 
amount of Federal Reserve notes applied for. 
The Federal Reserve agent shall each day 
notify the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System of all issues and withdrawals 
of Federal Reserve notes to and by the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank to which he is accredited. 
The said Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System may at any time call upon 
a Federal Reserve bank for additional! security 
to protect the Federal Reserve notes issued 
to it.” 


The explanatory statement presented 
by Mr. WAGNER is, as follows: 


REDUCTION IN RESERVE RATIO AND RENEWAL 
or AUTHORITY To PLEDGE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS AS COLLATERAL 
FOR FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 


The bill introduced herewith would ac- 
complish the following purposes: (1) Extend 
indefinitely the authority of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to pledge United States Govern- 
ment securities against Federal Reserve notes 
issued by the Federal Reserve agents (ex- 
isting authority expires June 30, 1945); and 
(2) reduce the requirements of reserves to be 
held by Federal Reserve banks from their 
present level of 40 percent in gold certificates 
against Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
and 35 percent in gold certificates or lawful 
money against deposits, to a uniform mini- 
mum of 25 percent in gold certificates against 
combined note and deposit liabilities. 

The need for reducing the high reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve banks 
was mentioned by the President in his Budget 
message transmitted to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 3, 1945. 


PLEDGING OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIES AGAINST FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 
This power was first granted to the Fed- 

eral Reserve Board in February 1932 at a 

time when our gold stock was low and the 

supply of paper eligible as collateral small. 

The power was granted for the purpose of 

enabling the Federal Reserve banks to en- 

gage in open market operations which were 
necessary at that time in order to help banks 
get out of debt and to establish conditions 
in the money market favorable to the recov- 
ery of business which was at the depth of 
depression. The power was renewed from 
time to time; unless action is taken it will 

expire on June 30, 1945. 

In conditions prevailing today, with Fed- 
eral Reserve notes outstanding in an amount 
of $21,700,000,000 and deposit liabilities of 
the Federal Reserve banks in an amount of 
sixteen and four-tenths billion, the extension 
of the power to pledge United States Govern- 
ment is imperative. Without it, the Federal 
Reserve banks would be obliged to sell a 
large-enough volume of Government securi- 
ties to make it necessary for banks to borrow 
as much as $10,000,000,000 from the Federal 
Reserve banks at this time and possibly as 
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much as fifteen billions by the end of the 
. The manner in which this would work 
is that the banks would sell the securities in 
the open market; payment for them would 
take out an equivalent amount of funds from 
the market and member banks would have to 
borrow this amount from the Federal Re- 
serve banks in order to replenish their re- 
serves. The promissory notes of member 
banks at the Reserve would be eligible under 
the law as collateral for Federal Reserve notes. 
By this process member-bank promissory 
notes secured by United States Government 
obligations would be substituted for such ob- 
ligations themselves gs collateral held by the 
Federal Reserve agents against outstanding 
Federal Reserve notes. No public interest 
would be served, but in the process the 
mrarket for United States Government war 
obligations would be disrupted at a time 
when the Treasury must still raise vast sums 
to finance the war. It is clear that this must 
not occur and that, therefore, the power to 
pledge Government securities against Fed- 
eral Reserve notes must be continued. 
There is nothing to be gained in placing 
a time limit on the extension of this author- 
ity, since it is impossible to foresee at pres- 
ent when, if ever, conditions will be such as 
to make it consistent with the public inter- 
est to revert to the provision of law, enacted 
nearly 30 years ago, which limited collateral 
against Federal Reserve notes to gold certifi- 
cates, commercial paper, and member-bank 
collateral notes. 


REDUCTION OF RESERVE RATIO 


Conditions arising out of the war have 
caused the reserve ratio of Federal Reserve 
banks to decline from 91 percent at the end 
of 1941; soon after our entry into the war, to 
49 percent at the end of 1944. If develop- 
ments continue at the rate of recent months, 
the ratio will fall almost to the legal mini- 
mum by the end of the present calendar year. 
If gold export or currency withdrawals, or 
both, should be greater than in 1944, the legal 
minimum will be reached sooner. The fol- 
lowing table shows the factors in the situa- 
tion, together with hypothetical projections 
through 1945 based on probable trends of 
currency, deposit, and gold movements. 


[In billions of dollars} 


| } } 
Projections 
Dee. | Dee. 
Federal Reserve bank 31, 31, nl 
1941 | 1944 June | Dee. 
| | f 36. 
| 1945 | 1945 











pr ae aes 20.8 | 18.7 | 1 
irene tessecithianiptieieweniea 14.7 | 16.4} 1 
Federal Reserve notes out- | | 
eee | &2/2.7127 26.7 
Liabilities requiring re- | | 

ee > 1 te Fee 45.1 


Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- 
cent | cent | cent | cent 
Reserve ratio..............-- 90.8 | 49.0 | 44.3] 39.2 





It will be seen that the decline in the 
reserve ratio has been due to a reduction 
in Federal Reserve bank reserves and to in- 
creases in Federal Reserve note and deposit 
liabilities. Reduction of reserves has re- 
fiected the fact that most of this country’s 
exports have been on lend-lease, while our 
imports have been on a Cash basis. Coun- 
tries that have sold commodities to the 
United States have not been abie to buy 
goods here, on account of war restrictions, 
and have either withdrawn or earmarked 
gold against the time when goods will once 
more be available for sale. 

Growth of Federal Reserve note circula- 
tion has been a part of the general expan- 
sion of currency which has accompanied 
war activity in every country in the wor'ld. 
Expansion of both notes and deposits has 
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reflected growth of Government war ex- 
penditures, enlargement of national money 
income, and advancement of pay rolls and 
trade at higher prices. So long as the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks continue to do their part, 
as they surely must, to assist the Treasury 
in Government financing and in maintain- 
ing stable conditions in the market for 
United States Government securities, these 
banks must not be restricted by an arbitrary 
reserve ratio. 

There are several ways to meet the situa- 
tion, all of which have been carefully con- 
sidered. One way would be to issue Federal 
Reserve bank notes, which require no re- 
serves, in place of Federal Reserve notes; 
another way would be suspension of reserve 
requirements by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, which is au- 
thorized by law, and a third way would be 
a reduction of reserve requirements by the 
Congress. Other devices, such as issuance 
of currency by the Treasury, or reduction of 
member bank reserve requirements, have 
been reviewed and found to be inadequate 
or inappropriate. Reduction of the ratio 
by law, which is proposed in the bill, is the 
most clear-cut method, as well as the most 
consistent with the responsibility of the 
Congress to regulate the country’s monetary 
policy. 

Issue of Federal Reserve bank notes in 
their present form was authorized by the 
Emergency Banking Act of March 1933, and 
the authority will expire when the President 
declares that the emergency is over. The 
need for the lower ratio may continue be- 
yond that date. Furthermore, the difference 
between Federal Reserve notes and Federal 
Reserve bank notes give rise to misunder- 
standing, and it would be simpler and less 
confusing to the public if Federal Reserve 
currency were all of one kind. It would be 
best at a time like this to have a Federal 
Reserve ratio that indicated to the Congress 
and to the people the amount of gold cer- 
tificates held by the Reserve banks against 
their total deposit and note liabilities of all 
kinds. 

The authority in section 11 (c) of the 
Federal Reserve Act to suspend reserve re- 
quirements does not appear to be the best 
method of meeting the situation, because 
the power was not designed for a situation 
like the present which is of indefinite dura- 
tion. Suspension must be for a period not 
to exceed 30 days, renewable at intervals of 
15 days. It also requires a penalty in the 
form of a progressive interest rate, to be de~ 
termined by the Board, and added to the 
the discount rate of the Federal Reserve 
banks. At a time like the present, when 
discount rate charges must fit into the gen- 
eral rate policy adopted for war financing, 
this would not be the best procedure. 

Consequently the bill provides for a direct 
reduction of the minimum ratio. Such an 
action would be entirely consistent with the 
changes in conditions which have occurred 
since the ratio was first established by the 
Congress. The original purposes of the 
ratio were (1) to assure adequate resources 
for the Reserve banks to meet demands for 
gold or lawful money by depositors and note 
holders, (2) to limit the expansion of Fed- 
eral Reserve bank credit, and (3) to assure 
the public that there was at least 40 per- 
cent in gold back of the Federal Reserve 
notes which were then being introduced for 
the first time. 

The first purpose is no longer compelling 
since gold redemption is now not permit- 
ted for domestic use, and gold can be ex- 
ported only under license. While the coun- 
try’s aggregate gold reserves are ample to 
meet any conceivable foreign demand, a re- 
serve ratio high enough to meet possible de- 
mands for both domestic and foreign use is 
no longer appropriate under present condi- 
tions. The second purpose—limitation of 
Federal Reserve bank expansion—is not rele 
evant at a time when expansion by the Re- 
serve banks is essential to the needs of war 
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finance. Thirdly, confidence in Federal Re- 
serve notes is well established, and whether 
the amount of gold back of the notes is 40 
percent or 25 percent makes no practical dif- 
ference. 

War conditions have caused all belliger- 
ents to reduce or abolish central bank re- 
serve requirements. 

A reduction to 25 percent is proposed be- 
cause it would be sufficient for all foreseeable 
contingencies. It would enable the Reserve 
banks to meet such additional demands for 
currency by the public and for reserve bal- 
ances by member banks as are likely to occur. 
The currency supply and the bank deposit 
structure could nearly double before the legal 
minimum would be reached. 

The bill provides for elimination of the 
distinction made in the present law between 
reserves required against notes and against 
deposits both as to percentage and as to com- 
position of the reserves. Since the two lia- 
bilities are interconvertible at the option of 
the owners, the same requirements should 
apply to both. The provision in the bill that 
legal reserves should consist only of gold cer- 
tificates would also eliminate controversy as 
to what constitutes lawful money and wheth- 
er the Federal Reserve banks could, if so 
minded, use their own notes (Federal Reserve 
notes or Federal Reserve bank notes) as re- 
serves against their own deposits. 

A clean-cut uniform requirement of gold 
certificate reserves of 25 percent against both 
notes and deposits appears to be the best so- 
lution of the problem. 

In conformity with the proposed reduction 
of the ratio to 25 percent the bill decreases 
proportionately the levels of the ratio at 
which the imposition of the different penalty 
rates provided in the law when reserves are 
suspended would be prescribed. 


INCOME-TAX RELIEF FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES SERVING OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill, which I ask to have appro- 
priately referred. In connection with 
the introduction of the bill, I desire to 
make a brief statement. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
that persons who serve in the armed 
forces outside of the continental limits of 
the United States or in Alaska during 
the present war will be relieved from 
paying the Federal income tax on the 
service pay received by them for service 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States or in Alaska. The bill 
amends section 22 (b) (13) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. This provision in 
existing law now provides that in the 
case of compensation received by a mem- 
ber of the military or naval forces of the 
United States for active service in such 
forces during the present war, or by a 
citizen or resident of the United States 
who is a member of the military or naval 
forces of the other United Nations, for 
active service in such forces during the 
present war, there shall be excluded from 
the gross income of such person for in- 
come-tax purposes so much of such com- 
pensation for any taxable year as does 
not exceed $1,500. 

This bill will exclude from gross in- 
come for income-tax purposes all of 
such compensation for any month dur- 
ing which more than 15 days of such 
service is performed outside the conti- 
nental limits of the United States or in 
Alaska, and it will exclude so much of 
such compensation for any other month 
as does not exceed $125. The purpose 
of the latter provision relating to the 
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exclusion of not to exceed $125 for any 
‘other month is to preserve, in the case of 


service within the continental limits of 
the United States, the benefit of the pro- 
vision in existing law which provides for 
the exclusion of so much of the compen- 
sation for any year as does not exceed 
$1 500. 

Section 2 of the bill makes it retroac- 
tive, so that its benefits will apply with 
respect to any taxable year beginning on 
or after January 1, 1942. 

Mr. President, I wish to have the Com- 
mittee on Finance carefully study the 
bill. There may be other suggestions or 
amendments which can be incorporated 
into the bill, but its purpose is explicit 
in trying to relieve the personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Forces, and others who, while overseas, 
serve the United States during the war, 
from payment of income taxes—taxes 
which, I believe, they will not be able to 
pay anyway, and sooner or later we shall 
be faced with the loss of the income taxes 
which the Treasury may count upon col- 
lecting. 

The bill (S. 529) to provide that com- 
pensation for service in the armed forces 
outside of the continental limits of the 
United States or in Alaska during the 
present war shall be excluded from in- 
come for income-tax purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHANDLER, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIOPS 
REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolutions 
were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 

H.R. 1984, An act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 76. Joint resolution designating 
February 11 of each year as Thomas Alva Edi- 
son Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THANKS OF THE SENATE TO GENERAL 
MacARTHUR AND HIS MEN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a few 
days ago the-House of Representatives 
very appropriately directed that the 
thanks of the House be sent to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur for his marvelous, 
heroic, and gallant exploits in the Philip- 
pines. 

Now that Manila is about to be com- 
pletely occupied by American troops, I 
send to the desk a resolution which I ask 
to have read, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 75) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate hereby expresses 
its thanks and gratitude to Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and his gallant men for their 
glorious victory in liberating the Philippines 
and retaking Manila, its historic capital. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate communicate the substance of this reso- 
lution to General MacArthur in the Philip- 
pines. 
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ANALYSIS OF FACTORS PERTINENT TO 
{HE VOLUME OF POST-WAR FOREIGN 
TRADE—EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
FILING REPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 76), which was read, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the date for submission by 
the United States Tariff Commission of final 
reports called for by Senate Resolution 341 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, agreed to 
December 8, 1944 (relating to the analysis 
of factors pertinent to the volume of our 
post-war foreign trade), is hereby extended 
to April 28, 1945. 


Mr. GEORGE. The consideration of 
the resolution will not result in any de- 
bate. It is merely to extend the time in 
which the Tariff Commission may file a 
report under Senate Resolution 371 of 
the last Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration 
of Senate Resolution 76 submitted by 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


THE MEAT SHORTAGE—CEILING PRICES 
ON HOGS AND CATTLE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to an 
editorial in the Daily Drovers Telegram, 
Kansas City, Mo., of February 5, dealing 
with the meat shortage, which may be- 
come a meat famine before next fall. 

As far back as 2 years ago cattlemen 
and some of us in the Congress more 
or less familiar with the livestock in- 
dustry pointed out that O. P. A. policies 
then being initiated threatened to reduce 
meat production rather than stimulate 
it. Our position was sustained by the 
War Food Administration itself, especi- 
ally in regard to the ceilings on live ani- 
mals, particularly on cattle. 

The Drovers Telegram editorial points 
out that these O. P. A. policies are bear- 
ing fruit. From the Department of 
Agriculture comes information that by 
next summer the meat shortage will be 
acute. There also is in sight a shortage 
of fats. Farmers were producing plenty 
of hogs to provide pork and lard. The 
O. P. A. shut off production with price 
ceilings that made hog production un- 
profitable. Now it has done the same 
thing, with probably the same result, 
by its action in fixing ceiling prices on 
cattle. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the ReEcorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

A COSTLY MISTAKE 

The difficult road that lies ahead for this 
country is not made easjer by bungling and 
experiments by the Washington boys in 
charge of price and crop control. Sometimes 
we wonder if they fully realize the danger 
involved in tinkering with food supplies at 
such a time as this, while the Nation is* 
straining itself to the utmost to win the 
gigantic struggle of a global war. 

People get gittery over lesser things than 
a food shortage, and when they come face 
to face with such a meat shortage so critical 
that they cannot find what their family needs 
it would not take much spark to start trou- 
ble in the market places of the big cities. 
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Farmers have much to be thankful for in 
that they do not have to depend on the local 
retail butcher shop for much, if any, of their 
meat. It is a long and perilous trip for the 
pork chop in these times from the farm feed- 
lots to the city dining room. The armed 
services get first choice in legitimate trade 
channels, and rightly so. However, before 
them come the black-market operators, and 
their “take” has become tremendous even 
under O. P. A. surveillance. So great has the 
illegal trade in meat become that it is doubt- 
ful to some that such operators can be car- 
ried on without the knowledge of at least 
some O. P. A. investigators. 

Government experts who have their hands 
on the controls of the Nation’s meat produc- 
tion are just now beginning to recognize the 
dangerous shortage of two vital war prod- 
ucts—pork and fats—a scarcity which was 
forecast by farm and trade leaders as long ago 
as almost 2 years. The turning point in pork 
and lard production on farms dates directly 
to the establishment of a ceiling on live hogs 
on October 4, 1943. 

When this ceiling was announced in Sep- 
tember of that year we made bold to predict 
then in this column that “Time will prove 
this ceiling a costly mistake.” How costly 
it has proved even to the inexperienced 
youngsters in the O. P. A. should certainly 
realize by now, and how much more it will 
cost us all before this war ends only time 
will tell. 

Production of pork and lard was pushed 
rapidly to the highest tonnage in the history 
of the Nation soon after we went to war. 
Behind this great drive to make plentiful 
these two vital war materials worked a patri- 
otic farm population certain that food would 
help win the war and write the peace. 

Then the O. P. A. stepped in with its ridic- 
ulous price ceilings for live hogs, a move that 
was entirely unnecessary in view of the abun- 
dance of proof that live hog prices were being 
held in check by ceilings on meat in whole- 
sale and retail channels. 

The psychological effect on the raiser of 
hogs was disastrous. Pig raising dipped as 
soon as the country was definitely assured a 
hog ceiling. Both the spring and fall crops 
in 1943 were records, the total for the year 
being 121,706,000 pigs, compared with 104,- 
559,000 in 1942. The ceiling news came out 
after many sows had already farrowed fall 
pigs. However, from then on sow herds were 
reduced so that in the spring of 1944 the pig 
crop fell to 55,428,000, compared with 74,034,- 
000 in 1943, while the 1944 fall crop was re- 
duced to 31,325,000, compared with 47,672,000 
in the fall of 1943. Breeding intentions for 
the spring of 1945 point to a further reduc- 
tion. Farmers plan to keep 8,522,000 sows, 
according to a Federal survey, a reduction of 
7 percent compared with 1944 and 30 percent 
decline from 1943. Sow herds are smaller 
than in 12 of the last 21 years for a spring 
season. 

What has to happen in this country to con- 
vince the O. P.-A. that it is a mistake to 
impose ceiling prices on live animals? 


INSTRUCTIONS RELATIVE TO MILITARY 
PLANNING FOR THE POST-WAR MILI- 
TARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp paragraph III of War De- 
partment Circular No. 347, dated August 
25, 1944, issued by order of the Secretary 
of War, and signed by G. C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff. It gives instructions 
relative to the military policy to be fol- 
lowed in all military planning for the 
post-war Military Establishment. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 
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III. Minrrary ESTABLISHMENT 
1. PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTIONS 


(a) It is assumed that for some time after 
the defeat of the Axis Powers the United 
States will maintain such temporary military 
forces, in cooperation with its allies, as may 
be necessary in order to lay the foundations 
for a peaceful world order. The plans for a 
permanent peace establishment, referred to 
in this circular, relate to a later period when 
the future world order can be envisaged. 

(b) It is also assumed, for purposes of plan- 
ning, that the Congress will enact (as the 
essential foundation of an effective national 
military organization) that every able-bodied 
young American shall be trained to defend 
his country, and that for a reasonable period 
after his training (unless he volunteers for 
service in the Regular Establishment of the 
armed forces) he shall be incorporated in a 
reserve, all or any necessary part of which 
shall be subject to active military duty in the 
event of an emergency requiring reenforce- 
ment of the Regular Army. 


2. TYPES OF MILITARY ORGANIZATIGN 


There are two types of military organiza- 
tion through which the manpower of a nation 
may be developed. 

(a) (1) One of these is the standing Army 
type. In this type the men of the Nation are 
drawn into the Army to serve in the lower 
grades. The function of the common citizen 
is ordinarily to be a private soldier or, at 
most, a noncommissioned officer in war. Re- 
serve Officers are drawn from the better-edu- 
cated classes but are generally employed in 
the lower grades and in subordinate capaci- 
ties. Under this system leadership in war and 
the control of military preparations and policy 
in peacetime are concentrated largely and 
necessarily in a special class or caste of pro- 
fessional soldiers. 

(2) This is the system of Germany and 
Japan. It produces highly efficient armies. 
But it is open to serious political objections. 
In a nation maintaining sych a system, in- 
tellgent opinion as to military policy, and the 
international political policy associated there- 
with, is concentrated in a special class. Un- 
der such a system the people themselves are 
competent to exert only a limited intelligent 
influence on the issues of war and peace. 
Under such a system only the brawn of a 
people is prepared for war, there being no 
adequate provision for developing the latent 
military leadership and genius of the people 
as a whole. It therefore has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic state 
based upon the conception of government 
by the people. 

(b) (1) The second type of military insti- 
tution through which the national manpower 
can be developed is based upon the concep- 
tion of a professional peace establishment— 
no larger than necessary to meet normal 
peacetime requirements—~to be reinforced in 
time of emergency by organized units drawn 
from a citizen army reserve, effectively organ- 
ized for this purpose in time of peace; with 
full opportunity for co tent citizen sol- 
diers to acquire practical experience through 
temporary active service and to rise by suc- 
cessive steps to any rank for which they can 
definitely qualify; and with specific facilities 
for such practical experience, qualification, 
and advancement definitely organized as es- 
sential and predominating characteristics of 
the peace establishment. 

(2) An army of this type has, among oth- 
ers, the following advantages: 

(a) First. While, as in all effective military 
systems, the efficiency of this system depends 
primarily upon expert professional control, 
its leadership is not exclusively concentrated 
in a professional soldier class. All citizen 
soldiers after their initial training are en- 
couraged to develop their capacity for lead- 
ership to such an extent as may be consistent 
with their abilities, their tastes, and their 
civil obligations. 
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(b) Second. As a great majority of the 
leaders of the war army are included in the 
civil population in time of peace, an intelli- 
gent and widespread public opinion is pro- 
vided as the basis for the determination of 
all public questions relating to military 
affairs. 

(c) Third. As with a properly organized 
citizen army reserve, no officers or men need 
be maintained in the Regular Army to per- 
form duties which can be performed effec- 
tively and in time by reserve officers and re- 
servists, the dimensions and cost of the peace 
establishment, under such a system are nec- 
essarily reduced to a determinable minimum, 

(d) And, finally, as all our great wars have 
been fought in the main by citizen armies, 
the proposal for an organized citizen army 
reserve in time of peace is merely a proposal 
for perfecting a traditional national insti- 
tution to meet modern requirements which 
no longer permit extemporization after the 
outbreak of war. This is the type of army 
which President Washington proposed to the 
First Congress as one of the essential foun- 
dations of the new American Republic. This 
is the type of army which, in the absence of 
effective peacetime organization, had to ex- 
temporize to meet our needs in World War 
No. 1 and World War No. 2. 

(3) Details of military organization change 
with changes in weapons, mcdes of trans- 
portation, and international relations. But 
the type of our military institutions was de- 
termined in the beginning by the form of 
our Government and has not changed since 
Washington's administration. It will there- 
fore be made the basis for all plans for a 
post-war peace establishment. 


THE NEED FOR A SPIRITUAL REVIVAL— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR LANGER 


|[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
entitled “The Need for a Spiritual Revival,” 
delivered by Senator LaNGceR on February 9, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


INTOLERANCE—ADDRESS BY ERIC A. 
JOHNSTON 


[Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorp an address on the 
subject Intolerance, delivered by Eric A. 
Johnston, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, before the 
Writers’ War Board, New York City, on Janu- 
ary 11, 1945, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


ADDRESS BY BEN DEAN, PRESIDENT OF 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


{Mr. VANDENBERG asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the ReEcorp an 
address delivered by Ben Dean, president of 
Kiwanis International, to the Kiwanis Club 
of New York City, November 15, 1945, and 
with introductory remarks by Senator 
FERGUSON, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY BRIG. GEN, R. C. CRAWFORD 
AT MEETING OF NEBRASKA STATE 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


{Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Brig. Gen. R. C. Crawford, U. S. A., 
division engineer, Missouri River division, 
at Nebraska State Reclamation Association 
meeting, Lincoln, Nebr., January 20, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ADDRESS BY LT. COL. S. G. NEFF AT 
NEBRASKA STATE RECLAMATION AS- 
SOCIATION MEETING 


| Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address by 
Lt. Col. S. G. Neff, C. E. district engineer, 
Kansas City district, at Nebraska State Rec- 
lamation Association meeting. Lincoln, 
Nebr., January 20, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY LT. COL. DELBERT B. FREE- 
MAN AT NEBRASKA STATE RECLAMA- 
TION ASSOCIATION MEETING 
[Mr. BUTLER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by Lt. Col. Delbert B. Freeman at the 
first annual meeting of the Nebraska 

Reclamation Association, Lincoln, Nebr., 


January 20, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MORALITY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS— 
ADDRESS BY GEORGE E. STRING- 
FELLOW 


|Mr. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Morality of Public Servants,” de- 
livered by George E. Stringfellow, vice 
president, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., before the 
Rotary Club of New York City, October 19, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix.] 


BOARD OF VETERANS’ APPEALS—EDITO- 
RIAL IN THE STARS AND STRIPES 

[Br. BUSHFIELD asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
dealing with the Board of Veterans’ Appeals, 
published in the Stars and Stripes of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1945, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


OPPOSITION OF RAILROADS TO WATER 
TRANSPORTATION — LETTER FROM 
WENDELL P. DODGE 


[Mr. BILBO asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter addressed 
to him by Wendell Philips Dodge, editor, the 
Marine News of New York City, relating to 
the opposition of the railroads to water trans- 
portation, which appears in the Appendix. ] 


IMPORTANCE OF RAILROADS TO THE 
GERMAN WAR ‘EFFORT—ARTICLE BY 
FRANK C. WALDROP 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 

tained leave to have printed in the RrEcorp 

an article entitled “When Berlin Falls,” by 

Frank C. Waldrop, published in the Wash- 

ington Times-Herald for February 3, 1945, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL THROUGH 
THE WHOLESALER 

[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
tited “Surplus Property Disposal Through 
the Wholesaler,” published in the Underwear 
and Hosiery Review of January 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE RAPE OF EUROPA—ARTICLE BY 
FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 

[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Rape of Europa,” by Francis 
Henry Taylor, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix. ] 


GERMANY’S PLACE IN A _ POST-WAR 
WORLD—ARTICLE BY EUGENE A. COX 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 

“Germany’s Place in a Post-war World,” by 

Eugene A. Cox, published in the Lewiston 

(Idaho) Tribune of January 28, 1945, which 

appears in the Appendix.] 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR WHITE FROM 
BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, at an 
earlier session of the Senate—I do not 
have before me the exact date—the Vice 
President was good enough to designate 
me as a member of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. I did 
not know that the designation was to be 
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made. I find it impbssible to accept the 
burden of that appointment, and I there- 
fore submit my resignation and ask to 
be relieved from that service. I may say 
that I have talked with the Vice Presi- 
dent, and at an early date I shall submit 
a recommendation for an appointment, 
for his consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it may 
be that I had something to do with the 
appointment of the Senator from Maine 
to that position. For many years it has 
been customary for the majority leader 
and the minority leader to serve as 
members of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. My pred- 
ecessor, Senator Robinson, served on the 
Board, as did the Senator’s predecessor, 
Senator McNary. It has been looked 
upon as a custom which was entirely 
appropriate. I have no desire to per- 
suade the Senator against his will to 
serve; but if the Senator insists on re- 
signing from the Board of Regents, it 
will break the continuity of that cus- 
tom. I merely express the hope that he 
will reconsider his decision, unless he 
feels compelled to pursue the course he 
has indicated. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express to the majority leader my deep 
appreciation of the comment he has 
made on my resignation. I am very 
grateful to him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Maine 
will be excused from service on the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 


tion. 
THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. Under the 
rule, the calendar is in order on Mon- 
day, unless the call of the calendar is 
dispensed with by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to make such a request, be- 
cause I wish to have the calendar called 
and considered under the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the Senator that two 
Senators desire to speak. Of course, un- 
der the rule, when the calendar is called, 
they will be limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Only a few minutes 
will be required to dispose of the calen- 
dar, and there will be plenty of time 
following the call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will proceed to call the calendar. 


CONVEYANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE PROPERTY 
IN MANITOWOC, WIS. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 210) to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the conveyance of 
the old lighthouse keeper’s residence in 
Manitowoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, 
No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Manitowoc, Wis.;’ ap- 
proved June 16, 1938, which has been re- 
ported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment on page l, 
line 3, after the numerals “1938”, to strike 
out “(ch. 472, 52 Stat. 756)” and insert 
“ch. 472 (52 Stat. 756)”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
16, 1938, ch, 472 (52 Stat, 756), entitled “An 
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act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper's residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Mani- 
towoc, Wis.”, is hereby repealed. 


The amendment was egreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ENSIGN FREDERICK MATTHEWS McCORD 


The bill (S. 211) for the relief of En- 
sign Frederick Matthews McCord, United 
States Naval Reserve, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $187.90, to Ensign Frederick Matthews Mc- 
Cord, United States Naval Reserve, for the 
value of personal property destroyed as the 
result of a fire in officers’ quarters, Ferry Inn 
Annex, at United States Naval Base No. 2, on 
December 14, 1943: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY LOST IN FIRE AT ASTORIA, OREG. 


The bill (S. 215) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel for personal property lost 
or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
naval auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., 
on April 2, 1944, was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sum or sums, amounting in the aggregate not 
to exceed $780; as may be required by the 
Secretary of the Navy to reimburse, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, certain 
Navy personne: for the value of personal prop- 
erty lost or damaged as the result of a fire at 
the naval auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., 
on April 2, 1944: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY DESTROYED BY EXPLOSION AT 
YORKTOWN, VA. 


The bill (S. 214) to provide reimburse- 
ment for personal property lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed as the result of an ex- 
plosion at the naval mine depot, York- 
town, Va., on November 16, 1943, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
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such sum or sums, amounting in the aggre- 
gate not to exceed $2,000, as may be required 
by the Secretary of the Navy to pay claims, 
including those of naval and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Naval Establishment, for pri- 
vately owned property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY LOST IN HURRICANE AT PARRIS 
ISLAND, 8. C. 


The bill (S. 212) to provide an addi- 
tional sum for the payment of a claim 
under the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of certain 
Navy and Marine Corps personnel and 
former Navy and Marine Corps person- 
nel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as 
a result of the hurricane and flood at 
Parris Island, 8. C., on August 11-12, 
1940,” approved April 23, 1941, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums or sums, amounting in the ag- 
gregate not to exceed $1,333.33, as may be 
required by the Secretary of the Navy to 
reimburse, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, Lt. Col. Frank P. Snow, United 
States Marine Corps, for the value of per- 
sonal property lost or damaged in the hurri- 
cane and flood at Parris Island, S. C., on 
August 11-12, 1940: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any provision vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


PERPETUAL EASEMENT TO ORANGE & 
ROCKLAND ELECTRIC CO. 


The bill (S. 290) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant to the Orange & 
Rockland Electric Co. a 150-foot perpet- 
ual easement across the West Point Mili- 
tary Reservation in the State of New 
York was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered, under such terms and conditions as 
he may deem advisable, to grant to the Orange 
& Rockland Electric Co., its successors, and/or 
assigns, for transmission-line purposes, a 
150-foot perpetual easement over, across, in, 
and upon the West Point Military Reserva- 
tion in the State of New York. 


PUNISHMENT FOR TRANSPORTATION OF 
STOLEN MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 374) to amend the act of October 
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29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles 
in interstate or foreign commerce,” which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 7, after the word “naviga- 
tion”, to insert “of”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2, subsec- 
tion (a), of the National Motor Vehicle Theft 
Act (41 Stat. 324; 18 U. S. C. 408) is amended 
by adding the following new language at the 
end thereof: “and the term ‘aircraft’ means 
any contrivance now known or hereafter in- 


vented, used, or designed for navigation of or 
for flight in the air.” 

SEc. 2. Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act are amended by 
adding, after the words “motor vehicle” wher- 


ever they appear therein, the words “or air- 
craft.” 


Sec. 3. The title of the act of October 29, 
1919, is amended to read “An act to punish 
the transportation of stolen motor vehicies 
or aircraft in interstate or foreign commerce.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PERPETUAL EASEMENT TO DUKE POWER 
CO. IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 222) to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant to the Duke Power Co. a 
180-foot perpetual easement across 
Camp Croft, in the State of South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs whether the right-of- 
way proposed in the pending bill is 
merely a substitute right-of-way for one 
which has heretofore existed? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That was so 
in the case covered by Senate bill 290, 
granting an easement at West Point. 

Mr. WHITE. In that instance there 
was simply a substitute right-of-way. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. WHITE. I believe this bill in- 
volves a similar situation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It involves 
practically the same situation. The bill 
provides for no expenditure by the Gov- 
ernment. It is all for the advantage of 
the Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered, under such terms and condi- 
tions as he may deem advisable, to grant to 
the Duke Power Co., its successors and/or 
assigns, for transmission-line purposes, a 
180-foot perpetual easement over, across, in, 
and upon Camp Croft, in the State of South 
Carolina. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE FOR CERTAIN 
SENATE RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


The resolution (S. Res. 52) providing 
retirement privileges for certain Senate 
Restaurant employees was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the resolution must be referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
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inasmuch as it creates a charge upon the 
contingent fund of the Senate. The 
Chair hopes that the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], chairman of the com- 
mittee, will find it expedient to take early 
action thereon. 

That concludes the calendar. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish merely to ad- 
vise the Senate that following the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Arizona and 
that of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED] it will be my purpose to move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, to consider the 
executive calendar. 


TREATMENT OF GERMAN PRISONERS OF 
WAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall consume only a few minutes of the 
time of the Senate. 

Today I received a letter from a per- 
sonal friend of mine who is an outstand- 
ing judge in the State of Arizona, Hon. 
Howard C. Speakman. I wish to read 
an excerpt from his letter for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 


There is one matter over which the Senate 
has no control which is creating considerable 
comment, and that is the German prisoner 
situation in this country. You probably read 
of the numerous escapes. In fact, they are 
not escapes, the Germans just walk off from 
the job. They roam the neighborhoods, steal 
from people in the vicinity, pilfer houses 
where there is no one at home. They seem to 
do it at will. I presume you read of their 
displaying the Nazi swastika in Chandler as a 
truckload of prisoners drove through the 
town. Upon being stopped by the constable 
he was prevented from searching them by the 
guards. People are sore and disgusted, espe- 
cially men who have sons overseas; when 
armed guards stand with rifles and prevent 
red-blooded American people from searching 
the damned Nazis to take from them a swas- 
tika, I think the War Department deserves 
condemnation. The Army now insists that 
no civilian accost a prisoner for any matter 
whatsoever. The Army is lucky there hasn't 
been half of them killed. They say that this 
kind treatment is given the Nazis because 
Germany has lived up to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. I guess they failed to see the pictures 
of dead American boys in the snow in Ger- 
many, after being killed immediately after 
capture, 


Mr. President, I have also received 
from Mr. Arthur Morton a letter on this 
subject. Enclosed with it is a news ar- 
ticle in regard to the flying of the swas- 
tika flag. The letter reads as follows: 


PHOENIX, Ariz., February 8, 1945. 
The Honorable ERNEST W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR Mr. SENATOR: I enclose cutting from 
the Arizona Republic that should be of inter- 
est. From what I hear it is time that P. O. W. 
at Papago Park Camp were made to realize 
that they are prisoners. Again when escaped 
prisoners are caught with bacon and ciga- 
rettes. That does not go down good. Wedo 
not object to going without bacon and ciga- 
rettes when the armed forces need it. But 
do not consider that American citizens 
should have to do without so that German 
or Japanese P. O. W. can have same. 

The Secretary of War stated that the 
P. O. W. were not being pampered, but were 
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being strictly treated according to the Geneva 
Convention rules. 

Let someone investigate some of the camps 
who is not connected with the armed forces, 
Congress can do it. 

I trust that you will receive this. 
you, 


Thank 


Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR Morton. 


The news article mentioned in the let- 
ter appeared in the Arizona Republic for 
Thursday, February 8, 1945. It reads as 
follows: 


TRUCK FLIES SWASTIKA FLAG 


CHANDLER, February 7.—A Nazi swastika flag 
flying from a truck carrying German prison- 
ers of war through here at 9:35 a. m. today 
still was under investigation tonight, when 
an aviation cadet from Williams Field re- 
ported seeing the same flag again flying from 
the truck on the return trip about 5 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

The truck, taking the prisoners from a 
camp near Mesa to cotton fields near Good- 
year, was traveling near the southern limits 
of this community this morning when the 
German flag was seen. 

Roy Wolf, city marshal, said he was one of 
the first to see the flag which had been con- 
cealed by the time he reached the truck. He 
said he started to search the prisoners but 
Was stopped by an Army captain. 

Capt. Walter Young, public relations officer 
at Papago Park German prisoner camp, said 
the Army officer was fulfilling his duty in 
advising the city marshal not to search the 
prisoner. 

“A civilian certainly has the privilege to 
call such a situation to the attention of the 
Army, but it is the Army’s duty to handle the 
matter,” he said. 

Mr. Wolf said he called the matter to the 
attention of an Army guard who conducted 
a halfway investigation but could not find the 
swastika emblem. 

Citizens and law enforcement officers in 
this city were further incensed tonight when 
the cadet reported seeing the flag flying from 
the truck as it passed through here on the 
return trip to the prison camp. 


I also received a resolution relative to 
this matter from the Phoenix Central 
Labor Council, of Phoenix, Ariz. The 
resolution, which is signed by Mr. W. J. 
Eden, president, reads as follows: 


PHOENIX CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL, 
4 Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Whereas on December 24, 1944, 25 German 
prisoners of war eScaped from Papago Park 
Prisoner of War Camp, Phoenix, Ariz.; and 

Whereas the newspapers reported that 
Col. William A., Holden, camp commander, 
said a 200-foot tunnel bored through rock 
was the means through which the prisoners 
escaped; and 

Whereas delegates to the Phoenix Central 
Labor Council, who worked on the construc- 
tion of the camp and are familiar with hard 
rock mining and the formation in the area 
of the camp, branded this statement as fan- 
tastic and highly improbable; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Phoenix Central Labor 
Council respectfully and formally requests 
that an investigation by a proper congres- 
sional committee be made and a credible re- 
port of the affair be given to the public; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Disabled American 
Veterans, all of Phoenix, Ariz., with a request 
that they concur in the resolution and notify 
Arizona’s congressional delegation of their 
action. 

W. J. EDEN, 
President. 
Adopted January 16, 1945. 


FEBRUARY 12 


Mr. President, in connection with the 
same matter I am also in receipt of a 
telegram from the Chandler Rotary Club, 
Mr. Virgil Shute, president. The tele- 
gram reads as follows: 


CHANDLER, Ariz., February 11, 1945. 
Senator E. W. MCFARLAND, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Earnestly urge that investigation definitely 
be pursued to a conclusion as to the method 
by Army authorities charged with supervision 
of German prisoners in this locality and par- 
ticularly at Papago Park flying a Nazi flag 
on our highways and being allowed on our 
streets unguarded is something we cannot 
reconcile with the Malmedy massacre, Very 
respectfully. 
CHANDLER ROTARY CLUB, 
VIRGIL SHUTE, 
President. 


Another telegram in connection with 
the same matter is from Mr. A. S. Bray- 
man and Commander R. C. Muse, post 
adjutant of Matthew Juan Post, No. 35, 
of the American Legion, at Chandler, 
Ariz. Their telegram reads as follows: 

CHANDLER, ArIZ., February 7, 1945, 
Senator E. W. McFaRLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A private truck loaded with German pris- 
oners of war drove through Chandler today 
fiying a German flag held by one of the pris- 
oners. The truck was stopped by our local 
police officers and a deputy sheriff. Not 
knowing the proper procedure they called 
an Army captain from the prison camp. In- 
stead of being he!pful in this particular in- 
stance as would seem to become an Officer 
of the United States Army he was insulting 
to the civilian cfficers for having stopped the 
truck, advising them that he could “pick 
them up if he so desired.” 

Only recently a truck load of German pris- 
oners was parked on the main street of 
Chandler while the guard went into the 
barber shop for service and the prisoners 
were allowed to run the street unattended. 

We have already taken affidavits from eight 
reputable citizens corroborating these state- 
ments and we respectfully urge you to take 
immediate steps toward the end that a con- 
gressional investigation will be held to deter- 
mine if the citizens of this community and 
also of other communities must submit to 
such incredible incidents. 

A. S. BrayMan, 
Commander. 
R. C. Muse, 
Post Adjutant, Matthew Juan Post, 
No. 35, The American Legion, 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Mr. President, I do not like to criticize 
the Army for the manner in which it 
conducts the prisoner-of-war camps. I 
am reluctant to criticize, because I be- 
lieve the Army in general is doing a good 
job. On the other hand, I believe that 
the people of my State have a right to 
be indignant when prisoners of war be- 
ing transported in an Army truck are 
allowed to carry the swastika on the 
truck. We know what would happen to 
an American in a foreign country if he 
were to raise the United States flag while 
he was a prisoner of war. He would be 
struck down the minute he raised the 
flag. 

Mr. President, I have called these mat- 
ters to the attention of the Mead com- 
mittee. However, I now feel that prob- 
ably the proper committee to which they 
should be referred is the Committee on 
Military Affairs. I am now requesting 


that the Committee on Military Affairs 
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make a careful investigation of these 
incidents. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Let me ask the 
Senator from Arizona whether the facts 
he has mentioned have been presented 
to the proper authorities in the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. They have been; 
but the people of Arizona are not satis- 
fied with an investigation on the part of 
the War Department. They know when 
they see a swastika flag flying from a 
truck. I do not care if it is denied by 
Army Officials. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in reply to the remarks of the Senator 
from Arizona, who has requested that 
the Committee on Military Affairs un- 
dertake an investigation of inquiry con- 
cerning these incidents, I should like to 
say that if the incidents are as stated, 
not only should an inquiry be made, but 
a reform should be instituted instantly 
in regard to the conduct of the prison- 
ers; and I, for one, as a member of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, will do 
the very best I can to see that such a 
thing shall never again occur within the 
confines of the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Utah. Iam sure that the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee will give the mat- 
ter careful consideration. I certainly 
appreciate the attitude of its chairman. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I shall be glad 
to do what I can. 


EXTENSION OF SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FOR 
STRATEGIC METALS, ETC. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
February 8, 1945, I introduced Senate 
bill 502 to permit the continuation of 
certain subsidy payments with respect 
to strategic metals, and minerals and 
petroleum and petroleum products. 

At the present time most domestic 
nonferrous-mining operations are faced 
with such excessive costs of operation 
that ceiling prices no longer yield suf- 
ficient revenue to permit their con- 
tinued operation. With the withdrawal 
of producer-subsidy support our strategic 
and critical mineral and metal industry 
would be faced with immediate collapse. 
The blow to the war effort would be in- 
calculable. 

Under the last paragraph of section 2 
(a) of the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, as amended by the Stabilization 
Act of 1944, no subsidies may be paid 
after June 30, 1945, without a specific 
appropriation from the Congress. In 
general, the thought behind this amend- 
ment was a worthy one, and JI, as a 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, certainly have no objec- 
tion to Congress being apprised of the 
amounts necessary to effectuate the pro- 
ducer-subsidy program and being given 
full information as to how the money is 
to be spent. 

The bill to which I have referred was 
introduced by me in behalf of myself and 
several of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 


There being no objection, the bill (S. 
502) was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the last paragraph 
of section 2 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended by the Stabiliza- 
tion Extension Act of 1944, shall not apply 
to the operations of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or any corporation cre- 
ated by it pursuant to section 5d (3) of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, with respect to strategic and Criti- 
cal minerals and metals, or petroleum and 
petroleum products, during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946. With respect to such 
operations the fiscal vear ending June 30, 
1946, such corporations may pay subsidies 
and incur losses not in excess of $450,000,000 
in the aggregate. 

CONSTRUCTION WORK AT PEARL HARBOR 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, I report 
back favorably, without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 1808) to grant to the Hawi- 
ian Electric Co., Ltd., the right to con- 
struct certain ditches, tunnels, and oil 
pipe lirzs in Pearl Harbor, T. H., and I 
submit a report (No. 46) thereon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill just reported by 
me. It has been approved by the Navy 
Department, and proper restrictions 
have been made in the bill providing 
that no construction may be performed 
without approval of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Plans for construction would 
have to be submitted to the Navy Depart- 
ment, and the Navy Department would 
have control over the pipe lines when 
constructed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1808) to grant to the Hawaiian Electric 
Co., Ltd., the right to construct certain 
ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1808) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT AND SOIL CONSERVATION AND 
DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McFarRLAND in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 338) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, and section 7 to 17 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, to encourage 
the growing of war crops by protecting 
the allotments of producers of cotton 
and wheat, which were, on page 2, line 2, 
to strike out “or wheat” and insert 
“wheat, or peanut”; on page 2, lines 3 and 
4, to strike out “or wheat,” and insert 
“wheat, or peanuts,”’; on page 2, line 4, 
to strike out “was” and insert “were”; 
on page 2, line 4, to strike out “planted,” 
and insert “planted and grown,”’; on 
page 2, line 5, after “that’’, to insert 
“with respect to cotton or wheat,”; on 
page 2, line 6, after “or’ where it ap- 
pears the first time, to insert “with re- 
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spect to cotton, wheat, or peanuts,”; on 
page 2, line 8, to strike out “or wheat” 
and insert “wheat, or peanut’; on page 
2, after line 9, to insert: 

The Secretary may also provide with re- 
spect to any such farm that the past acreage 
of peanuts shall be adjusted upward to the 
extent that the acreage used for growing ped- 
nuts on such farm in such year is below the 
normal history of the farm. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act, as amend- 
ed, to encourage the growing of war 
crops by protecting the allotments of 
producers of cotton, wheat, and peanuts.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
wish to be heard before the motion is 
acted on. I wish to ask the Senator 
some questions. Does this bill deal with 
the Commodity Credit Corporation? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; it deals with 
allotments for wheat, cotton, and pea- 
nuts. Under the law, where farmers do 
not produce the acreage allotted for 3 
years, they lose the allotments. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It deals only with 
allotments? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is all. ; 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DRAFTING OF FARM LABOR 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, food is not 
only essential to the men in the fighting 
fronts, but is equally essential to the 
civilian population engaged in produc- 
tion, as well as people generally, whether 
in time of peace or war. The present 
demand for food exceeds that m any 
other period in our history. Notwith- 
standing the enormous production, which 
has broken all records in recent years, 
we are now short of certain items of food. 

The farm population now is the low- 
est in 50 years. It has declined 4,748,000 
in the past 4 years, beginning in 1941. 
Perhaps one-third of those leaving the 
farms have been inducted into the armed 
forces. The other two-thirds represent 
persons leaving the farms for work in ~ 
war industries at much higher wages 
than any possible earnings in farm oper- 
ation. 

Farm population during each of the 
past 4 years was as follows: 
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The reason, and the only reason, that 
a diminishing farm population has been 
able to meet, measurably, the demand 
for food is that for 5 consecutive years 
weather conditions have been materially 
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above the average in favoring large farm 
production. The weather may affect 
farm production as much as 10 percent 
between average years and the average 
production of the past 5 years. Weather 
conditions may affect farm production 
as much as 20 percent as between good 
years and years of extreme drought or 
extreme wet weather. Under the law of 
averages, the country is due for poorer 
than normal weather conditions in any 
of the years immediately following. If, 
from a weather standpoint in 1945, we 
should have only an average production 
year the present stringency in food, con- 
fined to a few commodities, will be ex- 
tended to affect many commodities. If 
we should encounter a year of severely 
bad weather, either too wet or too dry, 
the country might, and probably would, 
face a food shortage such as it has never 
known. We may have difficulty in feed- 
ing our own people, much less supplying 
the needs of lend-lease and the require- 
ments of peoples in liberated countries, 

The Constitution devolves exclusively 
upon the Congress the power to “raise 
and support armies.” The Congress 
passed the Selective Service Act. It also 
enacted the Tydings amendment, which 
is just as definitely a part of the substan- 
tive law as the remainder of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Mr. President, I shall read the Tydings 
amendment. I hope the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland will listen. He 
presented the matter so ably last week 
that it is hardly necessary for me to refer 
to it. I do so only to supplement what 
he said, and to reinforce what I shall say 
ircm here on. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I was very glad the 
other day to have the able support of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
in attempting to enforce and uphold the 
action of Congress. Since then, and 
particularly this morning, I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from organi- 
zations and individual farmers from all 
over America stating that the so-called 
Tydings amendment is being disregarded 
in clear-cut cases. I have in my pocket 
many letters from the State of Ohio 
which I am turning over to the Senators 
from Ohio. They show that the Tydings 
amendment is being completely disre- 
garded, even in cases in which men 
clearly come within the purview of the 
amencmeni. 

Let me add that in my own State of 
Maryland, so far as I know, abuses of the 
Tydings amendment are almost nonex- 
istent, because in Maryland we have 
what is called a county war board in 
each county. If the county war board 
certifies that a man is regularly employed 
in an essential agricultural endeavor, and 
there is no replacement for him, the local 
draft beard handies the matter, as it 
shou'd It is a shame that the law is not 
being uniformly followed all over the 
country. 

Mr. President, there is an amendment 
on the desk which I have drafted with 
the help of the able Senator from Kan- 
sas, and which I hope to offer to the bill 
which is now being framed when it 
comes before the Senate. If the amend- 


President, will 
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ment is adopted I believe that no loop- 
hole will then exist by which the law can 
deliberately be violated. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mary- 
land is fortunate in living in a State 
where the selective-service authorities 
observe the law. 

I happen to come from a State that is 
not so fortunate in that respect, and I 
expect in the next 10 minutes to cite 
some specific instances such as those to 
which the Senator from Maryland has 
referred, showing a complete disregard 
for the law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield further to the 
Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to pre- 
sume to tell other Senators how to deal 
with this matter, but, in the best of spirit 
and in order to be helpful, I suggest that 
Senators, who have received complaints 
which seem to be bona fide immediately 
telegraph their State draft boards and 
if possible the county draft board affect- 
ed by the instant case, and the agricul- 
tural organizations as well, telling them 
that there is no authority to draft a man 
who is regularly employed in an essen- 
tial agricultural endeavor and for whom 
there is no replacement available; that 
that is the law of the Congress, and any- 
body in that category who is taken from 
the farm is taken from it in violation of 
the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. REED. I agree entirely with the 
statement of the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Let me say that I 
found it necessary in my State to tele- 
graph the United States district attorney 
tc see that the State draft board does not 
put pressure upon the local draft boards 
in order to compel them to violate the 
law. At least in some respects that has 
helped; but I have some letters this 
morning which I will read later, and not 
now trespass further upon the Senator’s 
time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator frorn Kansas yield further? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is just as illegal to 
violate the act of ‘Congress by enforcing 
it beyond its limitation as it is to excuse 
a man who clearly should not be ex- 
cused. The degree, however, may be dif- 
ferent, but the violation is just as great 
when the act of Congress is exceeded as 
when it is evaded. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senatcr 
frcom South Dakota. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I should like to.call 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that he and I have had numerous con- 
ferences with those in charge of this 
matter. We have had the language used 
in the directive read to us time and 
again, and each time we have been as- 
sured that there was not any intent to 
violate the Tydings amendment, but 
nevertheless boys are being taken from 
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the farms. No Senator on this floor, I 
am sure, has any objection to making a 
resurvey of the men in that class. There 
may be instances where they should not 
be longer deferred, and no one has any 
objection to that, but we certainly want 
the Tydings amendment carried out in 
spirit as well as in letter. 

Mr. REED. I agree entirely with the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me to 
enable me to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land if it is not true that the recent direc- 
tive issued by General Hershey, of the 
Selective Service, rather authorizes the 
local draft boards to make a determina- 
tion as to whether or not the particular 
type of agriculture in which the regis- 
trant is engaged is essential to the war 
effort? If that be true, is it not that 
which has caused the confusion through- 
out the various counties and States of 
the Union? I mean that there is now 
devolved upon the local draft boards of 
the counties of Nebraska the determina- 
tion as to whether the particular line of 
agriculture in which a registrant is en- 
gaged is essential to the war effort or 
whether it is not, and if the local board 
determines it is, then, of course, the reg- 
istrant is deferred. If the local board 
determines it is not, then automatically 
he goes into I-A and is called up for 
physical examination. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I cannot answer the 
Senator “Yes” or “No” without making a 
few remarks. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to make 
a further observation, if the Senator 
from Kansas will permit me, because I 
think that is the crux of this matter. 
We have the directives, but the draft 
boards are still taking farm boys under 
the theory that the act does not defer 
them if they are not engaged in essen- 
tial agriculture that is now needed in the 
war effort. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to say to 
the Senator that after the so-called 
Tydings amendment was adopted some 
six or eight Senators, mainly from 
States which are overwhelmingly agri- 
cultural, met on several days with Gen- 
eral Hershey, and on some occasions, 
with Governor McNutt, under whom 
General Hershey operates in a way, and 
as a result of those conferences General 
Hershey suggested that the draft boards 
ought to have a yardstick so that a man 
who merely stayed on a farm and really 
did not do much work would not be 
excused, but would only be excused if 
he performed a certain number of what 
are called units. Thus if a man milked 


so Many cows a day and cared for them, 
or planted so many acres of crops, or 
did any one of a number of things or 
parts of them, altogether making a unit 
with which to bring him up to the essen- 
tial standard, then he would be excused. 
That was adopted. Subsequent to that 
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there was another meeting, some months 
afterward, when it was found that in 
some instances the units were fixed a 
little too high and in other cases a lit- 
tle too low, so, in the light of experience, 
a new unit system was adopted which 
required a man to perform a minimum 
number of units in order to be entitled 
to deferment. That did not mean he 
had to do only that many, but if he did 
not do that many he could not be de- 
ferred, That system was promulgated 
by a directive which was sent to the 
different draft toards under whom the 
Tydings amendment was administered. 

The trouble with the situation today 
is that, while the unit system has not 
been changed the Selective Service head 
has not issued any instructions as to 
what is essential and what is not essen- 
tial. So we have such a situation that 
a man in the State of Nebraska may be 
deferred while another man engaged in 
similar work in the State of Kansas 
may not be deferred, and in the State 
of Kansas a man may be deferred while 
another man in the State of Nebraska 
doing the identical work may be drafted. 
That is the result of what seems to be 
the studied confusion that has been gen- 
erated and infused into this whole move- 
ment. 

Therefore, I again suggest to Senators 
having complaints from their States that 
they telegraph their State draft board 
as to the facts, and also the local draft 
board, where possible, and that the 
county agricultural organizations be 
asked to investigate these cases, for men 
who are clearly within the limits of the 
Tydings amendment are not subject to 
be drafted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me say 
for the information of the Senator from 
Maryland and also the Senator from 
Nebraska that I have been telegraph- 
ing to the Governor of my State. The 
reason I have communicated with the 
Governor is because of the language of 
section 603.11 of the selective-service 
regulations, which reads: 


The governor of each State shall have 
charge of the administration of the selective- 
service law in his State. 


To me that does not mean that the 
Governor can reverse the Selective Serv- 
ice Act or set aside an order, but it means 
that the Governor at least is clothed 
with some responsibility and some au- 
thority, and it is the duty of the Gover- 
nors of the States where the Tydings 
amendment is not being observed, I 
think, to take up the matter with the 
Selective Service Administration. I want 
to refer to General Hershey pretty soon, 
because I have talked to him in company 
with a committee from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator’s 
idea of taking it up with the Governor 
is a good one, but I would also take it up 
with the other agencies I have suggested, 
because it is the kind of problem that 
cannot be taken up with enough people 
who have power to correct it, and to take 
it up with one only, in my opinion, will 
not get results, for the reason that these 
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boards do not operate all over the State, 
and quite often the Governor does not 
know that in such and such a county 
John Brown has been illegally drafted. 

Mr. REED. But if I may remind the 
Senator from Maryland, the State direc- 
tor of Selective Service is, I think in most 
cases, appointed on the recommendation 
of the governor, so that the governor, 
after all, is the main channel through 
which we may speak to a selective service 
board headed by a nominee of the gov- 
erner. 

Mr. President, I am about to read 
the Tydings amendment, but before do- 
ing so, let me say that the Congress 
passed the Selective Service Act, and also 
adopted the Tydings amendment, which 
is just as definitely a part of the sub- 
stantive law as the Selective Service Act 
in and of itself. The Tydings amend- 
ment reads: 

Every registrant found by a selective serv- 
ice local board * * * to be necessary to 
and regularly engaged in an agricultural 
occupation or endeavor essential to the war 
effort, shall be deferred from training and 
service in the land and naval forces so long 
as he remains so engaged and until such 


time as a satisfactory replacement can be 
obtained. 


There is no power anywhere in the 
Executive arm of the Government to re- 
peal an act of Congress.. Neither the 
President, Justice Byrnes, General Her- 
shey, nor any other officer can lawfully 
modify, suspend, or repeal an act of Con- 
gress. They are attempting to do so in 
this instance. 

The Selective Service Administration 
has grossly mishandled the farm labor 
situation. It apparently does not class 
food among the essential commodities. 
It has violated deliberately the law en- 
acted by Congress. 

The Selective Service Administrator, 
under pressure from Justice Byrnes and 
President Roosevelt, put out a directive 
on January 3, 1945, which was a virtual 
instruction to the local Selective Service 
boards to disregard the Tydings amend- 
ment. Since that time committees of 
both Houses of Congress have discussed 
the matter with General Hershey. Iwas 
present when a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
had a discussion with General Hershey, 
about a week ago Saturday, as I recall. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator 
from Maryland? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not wish to in- 
terrupt the excellent argument the Sen- 
ator from Kansas is making, but I told 
him a moment ago that I had here about 
30 complaints which had come in from 
Ohio alone. I wonder if the Senator 
would defer his argument long enough to 
enable me to read just one case in which 
deferment has been denied, so that Sena- 
tors who may not be as familiar with this 
situation as others can see the kind of 
thing that is happening. 

Mr. REED. Iam very happy to yield to 
the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This reads: 

Herman Henry, Rural Route No. 2, Sunbury, 
Ohio. Physical examination Saturday, Jan- 
uary 27, 1945, 
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In 1944 this man operated a 186-acre 
dairy farm on a 50-50 basis. He produced 
about 500 pounds of milk per day, 90,587 
pounds during 1944. It was grade A milk, 
500 pounds a day, 90,587 pounds in 1944 
of grade A milk. 

He raised 1,000 bushels of corn over 
and above the amount required to fill two 
large silos. He raised 900 bushels of oats, 
40 tons of hay, fattened 24 hogs. 

Now feeding 25 shoats averaging 75 pounds 
per head. 

Will have 25 cows in full production. 

Mr. Henry’s half interest in the livestock 
and a full line of modern machinery and 
equipment which will have to be sold at 
public auction if he is called to the Army. 
He raised the above-mentioned crops witl 
the assistance of only his wife. : 


Let me repeat what he was producing: 

Pive hundred pounds of milk a day, 
90,000 pounds for the year; 1,000 bushels 
of corn; 900 bushels of oats; 49 tons of 
hay; fattened 24 hogs; has 25 shoats; 
and is taking care of 25 cows a day, milk- 
ing them daily. 

The farm is owned jointly by William W. 
Blayney, Delaware, Ohio, and his 83-year-old 
mother. Mr. Blayney is unable to operate the 
farm due to a physical handicap caused by 
infantile paralysis. 

Mr. Henry intends to increase both acreage 
and number of cows if not called to the Army. 


It is obvious that in this case the man 
in question is engaged, beyond peradven- 
ture of a doubt, in an essential agricul- 
tural endeavor. He is away above the 
requirements of the unit system, and he 
has only his wife to help him. If there 
is no replacement for him in the com- 
munity, that entire farm will lie idle, and 
all the food he has been producing will 
have to be lost. He is typical of the men 
who are being taken. 

Let me say, in furtherance of my con- 
tention, that we read in the newspapers 
that by the middle of summer beef will 
practically disappear from the market. 
We have now from the Philippines an 
appeal for food and medical supplies, to 
consider which the Committee on Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation will meet in a few 
days. There will be devastation in Eu- 
rope after the fall of Germany, which is 
imminent, and which I hope will occur 
sometime in the not too distant future. 
In many cases the people in European 
countries have not had time to get ready 
for spring planting so that they may 
have a harvest, and unless we are wise 
enough to look ahead into the future, 
this situation may cause a great deai of 
unrest and many difficult problems 
throughout the whole world, which a lit- 
tle bit of food might conceivably allevi- 
ate, and in some cases eliminate. So the 
question is not one of trying to do more, 
in its broader aspect, than to win the war 
and to win the peace. 

Mr. President, I ask that the com- 
plaints I have received, one of which I 
have read, be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks, with the consent of 
the Senator from Kansas, so that those 
who read the Recorp may understand 
what is involved. 

Mr. REED. That is entirely satisfac- 
tory to me. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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CENTRAL OHIO COOPERATIVE 
MILK Propucers, INC., 
January 23, 1945. 
Mr. JouHn A. HAAs, 
Attorney, the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Haas: At our advisory council 
meeting held a few days ago we were ex- 
plaining the efforts that you were putting 
forth in Washington to keep the supply of 
milk available for Government as well as 
civilian demands. The group was very much 
interested and express their appreciation 
to Mr. Holman and yourself. It was sug- 
gested that those officials with whom you are 
discussing the manpower problems as it af- 
fects the milk situation and dairy farmers 
might be in a better position to realize the 
seriousness of the situation on dairy farms 
if they had before them for their considera- 
tion individual cases. 

We are therefore enclosing herewith a few 
of the cases of members of our association 
which we feel might serve this purpose, and 
if you think they have any merit please feel 
free to use them as you think best. 

We can certify that the statements con- 
tained in these letters are facts regarding 
conditions on these farms, and you can see 
how very seriously the amount of milk that 
will be shipped from these farms will be 
affected unless the order regarding the help 
on these farms is modified. 

These are only a few of the cases that came 
to our attention and we are certain that 
thousands of like cases could be presented 
if they are needed. We want you to know 
that we appreciate the effort and interest you 
are making in the welfare of dairymen 
throughout the country. 

We are looking forward to a battle royal 
as we fight for a Federal order in the Co- 
lumbus market. We wish that Mr. Holman 
or yourself, or both, could be present to wit- 
ness this struggle. 

Thanking you for your continued coopera- 
tion, we remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. R. BRIDENSTINE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


HERMAN HENRY, RURAL ROUTE 2, SUNBURY, OHIO 

Physical examination Saturday, January 
27, 1945. 

1944: Operates 186-acre dairy farm on 50- 
50 basis; produces about 500 pounds milk per 
day; 90,587 pounds during 1944 (grade A 
milk); 1,000 bushels corn over and above the 
amount required to fill two large silos; 900 
bushels oats; 40 tons hay; fattened 24 hogs; 
now feeding 25 shoats that average 75 pounds 
per head; will have 25 cows in full produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Henry owns half interest in the live- 
stock and full line of modern machinery and 
equipment which will have to be sold at pub- 
lic auction if he is called to the Army. He 
raised the above-mentioned crops with the 
assistance of only his wife. 

The farm is owned jointly by William W. 
Blayney, Delaware, Ohio, and his 83-year-old 
mother. Mr. Blayney is unable to operate the 
farm due to a physical handicap caused by 
infantile paralysis. 

Mr. Henry intends to increase both acre- 
age and number of cows if not called to the 
Army. 

CARL G. ROGERS, RURAL ROUTE 2, WESTERVILLE, 
OHIO 

Age 23; was in II-C but has not been re- 
classified; has had physical. 

Farming 190 acres; milkéng 18 cows; 4 
heifers to be fresh in next 30 days; 14 head 
young cattle; feed off about 65 head of hogs 
each year; keep 6 brood sows; 40 acres corn; 
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15 acres soybeans; 30 acres wheat; 30 acres 
hay. 
Intend to increase in 1945 if left on farm. 
Father is almost blind, one eye removed. 
He will have to quit if son is taken. 


WALTER WILSON, WEST JEFFERSON, OHIO 

Age 25; married, 1 child; class I-A. 

1944: 200-acre farm; 15 cows, 200 pounds 
per day, 15 other cattle; sows 14; hogs 70, 100 
sold; sheep 25; corn, 60 acres; wheat and 
oats, 35 acres; soybeans, 10 acres; alfalfa, 28 
acres. 

1945: Cows, 16; corn, 70 acres; wheat, 16 
acres; Oats, 23 acres; soybeans, 12 acres; al- 
falfa, 20 acres. 

If he goes to the Army everything will have 
to be sold, 


HAROLD B. GULICK, ORIENT, OHIO 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I am writing you in regard to my son, 
Harold B. Gulick, who has been called for his 
physical examination to be inducted in the 
Army. I am a milk producer and without 
him would be unable to continue. We have 
240 acres, milk 28 cows besides a number of 
yearling heifers. We also make enough al- 
falfa hay for dairy herd. Do truck farming 
and general farming and custom work with 
corn picker and combine. We will not be 
able to get anyone to take his place, as the 
farm help is all gone. 

Owing to the Tydings amendment requir- 
ing the deferment of essential agricultural 
workers, we feel he should be deferred. 

The chairman of the local board of Pick- 
away County is D. D. Dowden, Selective Serv- 
ice Board, Courthouse, Circleville, Ohio. 

Respectfully yours, 
Guy B. GULICK, 


DORANCE RAY GROVE, GALENA, OHIO 

Age 20, class IV-F. 

Farm: 210 acres; int2nd tc rent 60 acres 
more if son is not inducted. 

1944: 62 acres corn, 15 acres beans, 20 acres 
wheat, 21 acres hay. 

Milking 22 cows, 6 to 12 heifers; fattened 
80 head hogs. 


LEWIS BURNS, MILFORD CENTER, OHIO 


Age 29, married and 1 child 5 years old. 

Farm 223 acres; 7 years farm for self. 

1944: 180,000 pounds of milk in Columbus 
market; cows, 20; hogs, 14 sows—sold 200 
head; sheep, 50—lambs 60 head; corn, 64 
acres; wheat, 34 acres, oats, 17 acres; soy- 
beans, 30 acres; alfalfa, 15 acres. 

1945: Same as in 1944. Nobody to take 
over this farm. 
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CARROLL DEAN, BLACKLICK, OHIO 


Age 22, married June 1943; no children; 
class II-C until February 1, 1945. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Writing in regard to Carroll Dean, my only 
help. Why do I need him? Because he was 
born and raised on this farm and he knows 
every phase of this particular farm. He is my 
partner, he can supervise as well as work. 
He is interested in making a go of it. 

We have a dairy herd of 40 cattle, 23 cows, 
year round work; raise from 50 to 60 hogs for 
market, keeping 5 brood sows. Raised 400 
chicks and keep flock for laying. 

Last year we raised 70 acres corn; 65 acres 
soybeans; 16 acres oats; 32 acres wheat; 16 
acres alfalfa; 53 acres clover hay. We com- 
bined 135 acres wheat; 146 acres soybeans; 
filled 2 silos and shredded 1,500 shocks corn 
(custom work). 

We expect to do as well, and better if pos- 
Sible this year if we can keep on. If boy 
goes the dairy will be the first to go. 

One cannot do this work alone—it meant 
long days for both—and inexperienced help 
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has proved almost total loss. Our farms in 
this community are very much -in need of 


young men. 
since 1914. 
Yours truly. 


Have had a dairy on this farm 


CLARENCE E. Dean, 
Blacklick, Ohio, 


ADAM CARFAGNA, R. F. D. 1, JOHNSTOWN, OHIO 

Age 18; class I-A, 

Farm owned by father, 165 acres; 13 years 
experience on the farm. I do operate the 
farm by myself. My father, 47 years old, is 
unable to do heavy manual labor for he has 
a doctor's certificate to keep away from farm 
work. Have 15 milk cows, 18 T. a year, 
will have more in the future; 4 brood sows; 
25 small pigs; 1 sow yet to farrow. I have 
3 beef cattle for I am just starting it. Crop 
acreage is as follows: Corn, 40 acres; soy- 
beans, 60 acres; wheat, 24 acres; and also 
about 3 acres of garden vegetables, 

ADAM CARFAGNA, 
R. F. D, 1, Plain Township, 
Johnstown, Franklin County, Ohio, 


MERRILL N. GEYER 


Age 21; class II-A; reclassed about 30 days 
ago; class I-A not called. 

Helper on dairy farm of 306 acres and 40 
cows. Have 2 sons on farm and 2 in Army. 
Operated this farm for 17 years. For the 
months of November and December shipped 
56,000 pounds of milk to the Columbus mar- 
ket. 

1944: 120 tons of milk; hogs, 150 sold; 
sheep, 59 sold; corn, 85 acres; alfalfa, 35 acres; 
oats, 22 acres; wheat, 30 acres; soybeans, 35 
acres; barley, 12 acres. 

Dad 61 and not well, cannot handle this 
farm in 1945 if Merrill is drafted. Boy left 
on farm 27 years old. 

1945: Increase cows from 40 to 50 head; 
increase sheep from 50 to 60 head; alfalfa, 
35 acres; soybeans, 40 acres; wheat, 50 acres: 
corn, 75 acres; barley, 12 acres; oats, 30 acres. 


CARY C. MARTIN 


To Whom It May Concern: 

According to your views expressed in the 
past I know that you are against the induc- 
tion of essential farm workers, and I wish to 
call a case to your attention in the hope that 
you may be in position to offer some assist- 
ance. 

Cary C. Martin, a dairy farmer operating at 
Croton, Ohio, Licking County, has been a 
member of the milk association for years 
and due to a back injury, is dependent upon 
the help of a son, Jack E. Martin, age 23— 
class I-A—to operate the farm. Other help 
is not available and if Jack is inducted it wilt 
be necessary for this farmer to sell his herd 
and go out of business. 

An appeal was made to the local board No. 
3 at Granville, Ohio. He was deferred for 6 
months. Then this was canceled and he 
was placed in I-A again within a month. 
Mr. Martin then appealed to the State board 
and it was turned down. 

Any assistance you can offer in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated because if they con- 
tinue to induct the young farmers in this 
district it will seriously curtail dairy and 
food production. 

Farm 115 acres: 17 dairy cows, average 5,000 
pounds of milk per month; 5 heifers; 4 steers; 
1 bull; 5 brood sows and pigs; 1 team of 
horses; 28 acres of wheat; 14 acres of soy- 
beans; 24 acres of corn; and 22 acres of hay. 


DON RIEBEL, WEST JEFFERSON, OHIO 
Age 26; class II-C; called for physical ex- 
amination at once; married, son 4 years old, 
Owns farm 111 acres; farms 75 acres out- 
side. 
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1944: Corn, 44 acres; wheat, 20 acres; soy- 
beans, 93 acres; clover, 20 acres; hogs, 10 sows; 
225 hogs sold. 

Milk: Sold cream until 6 months ago; sold 
milk last 6 months, 20,000 pounds. 

Cows, 9; heifers, 2; calves, —. 

1945: Increase in milk. If he goes milk 
production will stop because farm will not be 
farmed. 





HERBERT C. GUGEL, UNION COUNTY 


Age 22; class I-A; called January 27, 1945. 

1944: 400-acre farm; cows, 20, 180,000 
pounds milk; heifers, 14; hogs, 120; wheat, 
70 acres; soybeans, 50 acres; oats, 15 acres; 
corn, 60 acres. 

1945: About the same as 1944. 
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LEWIS NICOL, R. F. D, 2, MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


To Whom It May Concern: 

I am farming 140 acres of land; have 10 
cows and 12 heifers; had 48 acres of corn in 
1944, 20 acres of wheat, 12 acres of oats; 
raise about 120 hogs per year. I have three 
sons in service overseas. My other son goes 
for examination January 27. I will have to 
sell my cows and cut down on my other 
farming in 1945 if my fourth son goes into 
service. 

LEwis NICOL, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Maryland will follow me 
for about 2 minutes, because I intend to 
read into the REcorp = report of a county 
war board estimating the effect of the 
present policy upon production. It is 
the only county estimate and report that 
has been made, so far asI know. I shall 
reach it in about a minute and a half, 

Now I wish to return to the considera- 
tion of General Hershey. I have been 
with committees which conferred with 
General Hershey. He first blows hot and 
then blows cold. He is about as easy to 
keep located as a bar of wet soap in a 
bathtub. He finally comes down to the 
untenable position that the local draft 
boards should go beyond the Tydings 
amendment and attempt to determine, 
not the need for men on the farms but 
the need of men for induction into the 
armed services. General Hershey made 
that plain and gave that interpretation 
to a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry at a time when 
I was present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, and of 
the country, the fact that the Tydings 
amendment, at the time it was adopted, 
had the approval of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Selective Service System, and if 
there is anything wrong with it they 
should tell us and let us rewrite it. They 
should not attempt to repeal it by flat, 
without authority. 

Mr. REED. Under the Tydings 
amendment the sole and exclusive func- 
tion of the local draft boards is to de- 
termine whether or not men are essen- 
tial to agricultural production and, if 
they are, whether replacement is avail- 
able. If they are essential to farm pro- 
duction they cannot be lawfully taken 
from the farm unless replacement can 
be found. Neither the President nor 
Justice Byrnes nor General Hershey fol- 
lowed that very plain intention and 
admonition of the law. 
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In the last month I have been deluged 
with complaints from Kansas of plain 
disregard of the Tydings amendment. 
Members of Congress from other farm 
States have had a similar experience. 
Perhaps the clearest statement of the 
effect of disregard of the Tydings amend- 
ment was made by the Ness County, 
Kansas, U. S. D. A—that is, United 
States Department of Agriculture—War 
Board. Ness County is among the aver- 
age good wheat and livestock producing 
counties of western Kansas. The U. S. 
D. A. War Board, in a meeting on Feb- 
ruary 3, analyzed the effect of induct- 
ing agricultural workers without regard 
to the Tydings amendment. This is the 
analysis of the situation which that 
county is immediately facing: 

The farm plans of 32 agricultural regis- 
trants who have left or will leave sometime 
soon for preinduction physical examination 
were summarized by the county war board. 
There would be 26,500 acres of land, 335 milk 
cows, 2,450 other cattle, 330 hogs (many of 
which are brood sows), 6,700 laying hens 
affected by the induction of these 32 regis- 
trants. On 12 of the farms the registrant is 
the only laborer who is able to do regular 
heavy farm work. On several other farms 
the father can do only a limited amount of 
work. The average age of the 27 fathers is 
about 57 years. Twenty-three are 50 years 
or older. Nine are 60 years or over. The 
first results of perfhanent labor shortage on 
farms is to reduce the production of live- 
stock and livestock products. This results 
in a shift of cropland from feed crops to 
wheat. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the Rercorp 
there may be inserted the complete re- 
port of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Ness County U. S. D. A. War Board. 
It is easily the most comprehensive re- 
port I have seen from any source and 
comes from the official war board of a 
county which is protesting against these 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The minutes referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE NESS COUNTY 

U. 6. D, A. WAR BOARD 

Date: Saturday, February 3, 1945. 

Place: Courthouse, A. A. A. office, 
City, Kans. 

Members present: Keith Dannefer, S. C. S.; 
¥E. E. Pember, F. C. A.; O. J. Weir, key banker; 
George Anspaugh, A. A. A; W. E. Stone, 
V. A.; John W. Livingston, extension. 

Purpose of meeting was explained by 
George Anspaugh: To discuss present sit- 
uation in regard to the latest calls for 38 
men and its effect on agriculture. 

The farm plans of 32 agricultural regis- 
trants who have left or will leave some time 
soon for preinduction physical examinations 
Were summarized by the county war board. 
There would be 26,500 acres of land, 335 milk 
cows, 2,450 other cattle, 330 hogs (many of 
which are brood sows), 6,700 laying hens 
affected by the induction of these 32 regis- 
trants. On 12 of the farms the registrant 
is the only laborer who is able to do regular 
heavy farm work. On several other farms 
the father can do only a limited amount of 
work. The average age of the 27 fathers is 
about 57 years; 23 are 60 years old or older, 
9 are 60 years or over. 
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The first results of permanent labor short- 
age on farms is to reduce the production of 
livestock and livestock products. This re- 
sults in a shift of cropland from feed crops 
to wheat. The result of farm labor short- 
ages is not reflected in number of acres Culti- 
vated until total farm production has been 
reduced very materially and the labor prob- 
lem is too large to be met. Satisfactory 
laborers to replace farm boys are not obtain- 
able. Out of 100 transient laborers at wheat 
harvest time not over 10 can be classed as 
satisfactory for that type of work. 

Many acres of wheat and barley were not 
harvested in this county which would have 
been saved had sufficient labor been available. 
Thousands of bushels of sorghum grain and 
forage were left in the flelds because harvest 
labor was not available. Thousands of tons 
of forage are now standing in the fields be- 
cause the farmers have been unable to haul 
it in and stack it. 

The War Board agrees that agricultural 
production has been and will continue to be 
more seriously reduced if the present rate of 
induction of agricultural labor is continued 
in Ness County. 

Mr. W. E. Stone moved that the following 
appeal be sent to the local selective service 
board: 

“To the Ness County Draft Board: 

“Owing to the acute agricultural situation 
in Ness County resulting from the induction 
of so many farm boys from II-C classification 
into the service, the county war board called 
a meeting for the evening of February 3, 
1945, for the purpose of petitioning the 
county draft board from any further induc- 
tions until the present national labor draft 
is disposed of by Congress. The Ness County 
war board believes that some provision will 
be made in this labor draft for agricultural 
workers and that the Ness County draft 
board will have ample authority for delaying 
induction in their copy of Selective Service 
Bulletin from State headquarters dated Jan- 
uary 16, 1945. We quote from this bulletin, 
‘Article 5: Local boards are again advised 
that calls placed for men are not to be a fac- 
tor in determining whether or not a reg- 
istrant is or is not to be deferred’ and in 
article 6: ‘Local boards who are especially 
conservative in granting II-C deferments are 
not to paralyze production by taking from 
agriculture those for whom a satisfactory 
replacement is not available.” We most re- 
spectfully submit this petition to the local 
draft board.” 

The case of Fred Leroy Amstutz was dis- 
cussed by the board. It was moved that 
Fred Leroy Amstutz is in the group of less 
essential farm workers. 

It was decided that copies of the minutes 
of this meeting be sent to Senator Reed, Gov- 
ernor Schoeppel, Senator Capper, and Repre- 
sentative Hope, as well as the State war board, 

Motion was made by Mr. Keith Dannefer to 
adjourn. Motion carried. 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEoRGE ANSPAUGH, 
e Chairman, Ness County 
U.S. D. A. War Board. 


Mr. REED. MTr. President, this exam- 
ple can be repeated indefinitely in farm 
counties not only in Kansas but in other 
farm States from which the men intend- 
ed to be deferred under the Tydings 
amendment are being inducted into mili- 
tary service. The effect of the present 
policy upon food production is going to 
be very substantial and far-reaching. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] read a letter which is very ef- 
fective. I wish to read a Fetter of a little 
different type. At Welda, Kans., a small 
town in Anderson County, there lives a 
woman who had four.sons. Three of 
them went into the armed services. Two 
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of them are dead. One was killed in ac- 

‘tion, the other died in a hospital. The 
third son now is in the South Pacific. 
Her fourth son is engaged in agriculture 
as the only helper on a 2,000-acre farm, 
In that case there is involved not only 
the need for food production, there is 
involved the question of common hu- 
manity and decency which ought to pre- 
vent anyone from trying to take the 
fourth son of a woman who has already 
lost two sons in the war. I read her 
letter, as follows: 


WELDA, Kans., January 26, 1945. 
Senator CLypDE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I’m writing you in regard to my 
youngest son, Kenneth Eugene Hartman, who 
this day got notice from the local Board No, 
1 of Garnett, Kans., for Kenneth Eugene 
Hartman to come to Garnett at 5:30 a. m. the 
12th day of February to start service. 

He is our last son at home, and I’m writing 
you because I think he should be kept out of 
service. I had three sons in service. I have 
lost two. Otto Lee Hartman died in service 
September 11, 1943, at Forney General Hos- 
pital, at Palm Springs, Calif., and my second 
son, Lloyd Ivan Hartman, was killed in action 
on Leyte Island, October 28, 1944, and my 
third son, Lawrence Hartman, is stationed 
in New Guinea. My youngest son, Kenneth, 
has been deferred to Mr. M. S. Brecheisen 
since March 1943 until January 1945. Mr. 
Brecheisen is one of the biggest farmers in 
this county. He has over 2,000 acres of land, 
and my son is the only man he has and he 
cannot get any other help. I think I have 
had more than my share of grief already. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. GRACE HARTMAN. 


Mr. President, out of some hundreds 
of letters and telegrams which have 
come to me not only from Kansas but 
from all over the country, I have picked 
out 8 or 10, and ask unanimous con- 
sent they may be printed in the Rrecorp 
at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I feel very 
deeply upon this subject. I have a son, 
two sons-in-law, and two grandsons in 
the armed forces. There is no man in 
this kody who has any greater direct 
personal interest in the armed forces 
than I have. I have a son in France 
now. I have a son-in-law on Saipan. I 
‘have a grandson at Lowry Field, near 
Denver. I denounce with all the force 
at my command the maladministration 
and the misinterpretation of the law 
which was written by the Congress. The 
directive which General Hershey issued 
on January 3 contained a quotation 
from President Roosevelt intended to 
have the effect upon the local draft 
boards that it has had. That was an 
abuse of the law, an abuse of authority, 
an abuse of power, and it should not 
have happened. 


Exursir A 


BaZINE, KANS., January 22, 1945, 
Hon. Senator CiypeE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: At the time I wrote you 
on January 6, I had just had an interview 
with cur local draft board in regard to my 
son's classification, and they definitely in- 
formed me that all registrants in the 18- to 
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26-year olds would be reclassified and put in 
I-A. Therefore, I appealed to you for assist- 
ance, and on January 10 he received his I-A 
classification from the draft board. I im- 
mediately filed an appeal to the State board 
of appeal, which contains exactly the same 
information as my affidavit that I sent you, 
except that in addition it contained an affi- 
davit of two of my neighbors certifying that 
they were familiar with our farming opera- 
tions and the facts as set out and stated 
were true. On January 20 my son reccived 
from the draft board his notice to appear 
on January 29 jor his preinduction physical 
examination. I was advised by the local 
selective-service attorney to file my appeal 
to the State board with the local draft office. 
Is this the correct procedure? Or should I 
have sent it direct to the State board? For 
some reason or other the decision of the 
local board is hardly ever changed by the 
State board. So I am wondering if it was 
the right procedure to file an appeal through 
the local board. 

Thanking you very kindly for the interest 
you have given my case, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. SCHABEN. 


ManasKA, KAns., January 25, 1945. 
SENATOR REED. 

Dear Sir: I have been wondering who to 
write to. I feel that you may be able to help 
out some way. My trouble is this—the 
drafting of boys off the farms. We have three 
boys, the oldest, Louis, is 23. He has been in 
England in service almost 2 years. Francis js 
18 and is in service at Camp Hood for only 
a few more weeks, then he will be ready for 
service. George is 21. He is at home and 
has been in IT-C ever since he registered until 
2 weeks ago he was put In I-A. 

Their father is in Kansas City taking treat- 
ments since November 4, for bovine or 
animal T. B. When he does come home he 
will not be able to work. Now we had 
farmed 560 acres, 400 acres is ours and 160 
acres is Louis’, the boy in England. Their 
father always took care of the stock while 
he was able, but now it’s all for George to see 
after, with the help of his sister, 16 years old, 
At present we have 28 cows, 16 yearlings be- 
sides the little calves that are coming. We 
have always done quite a lot of milking. We 
have 8 brood sows, 52 little pigs now from 6. 
We sold some of the cows and stockers, 30 
head in all when Francis left last October, 
also sold 63 hogs because George could not 
feed them out with feed to haul, corn to 
husk. He still has about 50 acres to husk. 
He just can’t get any help. With the help 
of the daughter and myself we try to get 
the work done. I can’t do much as I have 
low blood pressure. Age 56. It seems when 
the boy is doing the work of three he is 
needed at home. , 

George was going to buy a tractor, lister 
and cultivator at some of the farm sales as 
he has the farm rented, but he doesn’t know 
what to do, if he will be here to farm or not. 
He has 45 acres of alfalfa to cut, 60 acres of 
wheat, besides the oats and flax and corn 
that he will plant. 

When we got his card I-A we went to 
Washington to see the draft board. The lady 
said that nothing can be done that all boys 
between 18-26 will have to go to Leaven- 
worth, just that much nearer to the Army. 

It seems that George doing the work of 
two already in the Army is doing his part, 
and furthermore the land will just be idle 
if he goes for everyone has all they can take 
care of. They still say that each State has 
its quota of feed to raise. I am sure they 
can’t if the farmers are taken into the 
service, 

If you care to check up with the draft board 
at Washington, Washington County, Kans., 
you may get more information there because 
George has filled out the farm papers there, 
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I just don’t know how many acres of each, 
corn, oats, flax, and sorgo he wants to put in. 
If there is anything else that I have not 
mentioned that might be of help, please let 
me know. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. Paut J. Nutscu, 


NESs CIry, KANS., January 26, 1945, 
Senator CLypEe M. REEp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: I write you in regard to the draft 
law. I have a son, Richard M., who registered 
September 1943, was classified II-C and told 
he would remain in that class as long as he 
remained on the farm. Now they have put 
him in I-A. 

Here is a small summary of my farm work: 
1,080-acre farm; 720 acres in cultivation; 
milk 25 cows; 45 other cattle, 10 hogs, and 
500 hens; raise feed for this stock; have 450 
acres of wheat. 

I am 63 years old and ruptured on both 
sides. My wife, two small girls, and a boy 
in school comprise my family. 

Is the Tydings amendment still in effect? 

The draft board says they are helpless to 
do anything. If this is the will of Congress, 
I will have to let the cows go dry, as I can- 
not carry on. If you could send the draft 
board a line to back them up On this defer- 
ment, it would be appreciated, but it will 
have to be done at once. 

It looks as if they are trying to get all 
of the farm boys before spring work begins. 
He has to report for physical February 12, 
and it will be awfully hard for the boy, one 
girl, and myself to care for everything while 
he is gone. 

Yours truly, 
L. B. Buroirr. 


GRINNELL, Kans., January 31, 1945. 

Senator Reep: I have read the papers and 
listened to radio news and all indications 
were that we could keep our farm boys home 
according to Tydings amendment but my 
son, LeRoy Anthony, leaves February 8, for 
induction. 

I have a 720-acre farm of which 500 acres 
is farm land and milk 12 to 18 cows and 
keep 60 to 80 head of cattle the year around, 
I still have corn to pick and 60 acres of sorgo 
and feed to stack which I cannot do myself, 
as I have 35 percent disability from World 
War No. 1 (bronchitis) and I cannot work 
in dirt or dust, so if my second boy goes in the 
service I will be forced to sell all cattle and 
milk cows and quit, I have a debt of $6,000 
on my farm yet. 

I have one son in service for 2 years and 
7 months. I wrote General McLean and gave 
him all information and told him the whole 
thing and he refers it right back to the 
local board with my letter and tells them to 
go according to the Tydings amendment, but 
all they did was send the notice for induc- 
tion. They are not leaving any, but this sum- 
mer there will be a lot of this country’s farm 
land out of production. I have 200 acres 
that will be out as I will not be able to do it. 

I was sick in bed most of last week and 
about half the time I am down in bed and I 
must have my son to keep going or quit. So, 
if the higher officials can do anything it must 
be done at once. They should either do 
something or at least quit telling the people 
what they could do. It looks to me mostly 
what they do in Topeka is pass the buck. 

Hoping for results. My son is registered in 
Sheridan County. Hoxie. Please act at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ep WAGONER, 


—_—- 


Ness City, Kans, January 22, 1945. 
Hon. Ciype Resp. 

Dear Sir: I just heard over the news that 
you had recommended to Governor Andrew 
Schoeppel of Kansas tc go slow in drafting 
farm boys for service in our armed forces. 
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I heartily approve your stand on this issue. 
I have three boys in service now and I only 
have one boy old enough to help or rather do 
our farm work. He is 23 in March. I have 
one other child 12 years old, and we farm 
2,280 acres all told, wheat, feed, and spring 
crops. I am 57 years of age and in poor 
shape to carry on. I was in the hospital 10 
weeks with a leg that still swells up and 
causes me considerable pain, and to lose the 
fourth boy I would be almost helpless on the 

lace. 

, I have talked to the draft board and they 
say under present ruling they can’t see any 
way out of taking him in the service. I told 
them to go slow on taking all the boys off 
the farms as the Government will regret it 
later on as it will seriously hurt agriculture 
and cut production immensely. 

I have one boy, a doctor flight surgeon with 
the Twenty-first Pursuit Squadron, a Jap 
prisoner captured on Bataan Peninsula 3 
years ago; another son, a bombardier, shot 
down over the oil fields of Romania, he is 
a German prisoner at Stalag Luft III in Ger- 
many; and the third son is a Navy pilot going 
to Japan in a short time now. 

I think I have done my part in this war 
without losing the last son old enough to 
help me out. Hired help is not available, 
and if they were they are no account when it 
comes to repairing machinery, etc. I have 
5 tractors, 4 combines, and have 250 head 
of cattle on the place now. 

If there is anything Congress can do I 
would be thankful. Andrew Schoeppel is a 
personal friend of mine but his hands are 
tied by Government orders so please Senator 
help us out in the unfair deal. I will be 
thankful to you and to your asscciates in 
Congress if you make them go by the Tydings 
amendment, 

Thanking you in advance, I remain yours, 

W. A. Brenner. 





MorRROWVILLE, Kans., February 1, 1945, 
Senator REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: We are asking for your help 
in getting our son, Lawrence William Mathie- 
son, deferred as my husband is totally and 
permanently disabled as the result of an ac- 
cident on September 6, 1943. He was in the 
hospital almost a year, can’t get around only 
on crutches. He has a stiff hip so can’t ride 
machinery or get down to milk or chore any. 
He doesn't have any use of his left foot at all. 

We have been farming 440 acres, also have 
47 head of cattle including 19 milk cows 
which we have to milk by hand, besides hogs 
and poultry to take care of. He is our only 
child and all the help I have since my hus- 
band’s accident. The draft board here 
doesn’t seem to pay any attention to the 
Tydings amendment. 

The land will have to lay idle if our son has 
to go for I can’t keep things going alone. The 
draft board has put him in I-A and notified 
him to go for physical examination on Febru- 
ary 6. Please help us quick before they put 
him in the Army. Hope to hear from you 
soon. Thanking you for any favor. 

Mrs. WILLIAM MATHIESON. 
Fow ter, KAns., February 1, 1945. 
Senator Ciype REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: We received the telegram today 
concerning my son, Dale Reese. I will give 
you the facts to the best of my ability. 

They sent this boy to Leavenworth with- 
out a classification about a month after he 
was 18 years old, telling us they would clas- 
sify him in II-C after he got back, but when 
he got back they gave him a I-A classifica- 
tion with a deferment until August 1, and 
then told us they would give him a II-C 
classification. About 10 days before the de- 
ferment ended the boy and I met with the 
board to see what we could get done, as he 
was all the help I had and I am not able to 
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work. They claimed then it was out of their 
power to grant any II-C classifications to 
anyone, but that if we would appeal the case 
to the State they would help all they could, 
as they thought he should have that classi- 
fication. 

We appealed and when they sent it in, 
everyone of the board here had voted to keep 
him in I-A. So, of course, the State turned 
it down, but gave him another deferment 
until December 30. With this appeal went a 
doctor’s certificate asking this boy be left so 
I could go away for treatment. One member 
of the board lives here in Fowler and knows 
my situation. He told me to have the boy 
make out a new work sheet and they would 
send it to the war board for their approval, 
for at that time, besides taking care of our 
own 128 head, the boy was looking after 235 
head of cattle we were pasturing. He said 
that they would reclassify him then. We 
found out later they never did send this work 
sheet to the war board. They claimed they 
wrote to Topeka to see if they could get him 
deferred and the boy went over one day to 
see if they had heard from it and the clerk 
jumped up and told him they would give him 
until the 29th of January and he was going 
and to get it out of his head if he thought he 
was going to get another classification or 
deferment 

So the 29th of January they sent him to 
the Army. I'm asking for an investigation 
in this case. There is no help anywhere that 
can even be hired. I am not able to do any 
work at all, with over 1,100 acres of growing 
wheat; 320 acres belongs to the boy. This 
wheat should be cut but will it be? I also 
have about 10,000 bushels of wheat to haul 
to market. Do you think I got a fair and 
honest deal? I know I did not. Is there 
anything that can be done? 

Respectfully, 
W.R. REESE. 





SHARON, KANS., January 23, 1945. 
Hon. Ciype M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am wiring you in regard to a 
young man working for me on the ranch due 
to be inducted in the armed forces February 
1, 1945. His name is Harvey L. Mathews; 
has been in my employ for some 3 years or 
longer; has three brothers in armed forces. 
No relative of mine, but capable farm hand 
I need very much if we continue with this 
outfit. We own and control 3,500 acres. Have 
at present time over 550 cattle, also are grain 
feeding over 100 cattle for market. We are 
at present time two men short and working 
very long hours. Sometimes it is 9 o’clock 
at night before we get in for supper, and if 
we are reduced down more in manpower 
looks like we are about done for, for I am 
past 55 years old and a cripple to boot; also 
the other and only man I have beside this 
young Mathews is a cripple, having been 
mashed under a tractor about 2 years ago. 
We also have lots of things that take some 
of my time, as you know there have to be a 
handful of papers made out for every little 
transaction. This alone takes some of my 
time away from the farm work. If you 
know any way of me getting this fellow to 
stay on the ranch at work, I would appre- 
ciate it. But I do not want to leave you 
with the impression that I am the only one 
about to shut out. There are many more, 

Yours truly, 
W. A. MCREYNOLDS, 


— 


KINSLEY, KANS., January 23, 1945. 
Senator CLYDE M. REEp, 
Washington, D. C. 

Senator REED: We have written Governor 
Schoeppel in Topeka in regard to drafting of 
farm workers in our county. The draft board 
here does not abide by the Tydings amend- 
ment. 

We have two sons in the service. The 
second son was taken last year just a few 
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weeks before harvest and now they have 
placed the third son in I-A. He is 18 years 
old. My health does not permit me to do 
all the heavy farm work and we have no one 
else to take his place. 

Two farm workers from one family ought 
to be our share and leave us one to help at 
home, instead of sending them all to Eng- 
land. We have more than enough farm work 
to get one deferred. 

If something is not done soon, this county 
will have no young men for the farms left, 
with spring and summer work not far away. 

Thanking you for any help you can give 
us, 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. Cart HERRMANN. 





HOLLENBURG, KANS., January 31, 1945. 
Hon. CiypE M. REED, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR REED: We are farming in 
Washington County on farm land that is pro- 
ductive. We are operating under the gov- 
ernmental program; there are 335 acres in 
cropland; 80 acres are in pasture; we had 125 
acres in corn during the 1944 season; the 
land on the river bottom produced 80 bushels 
of corn to the acre; we have 78 cattle; there 
are 18 milk cows; our calf production will be 
about 35 head for the 1945 season. In addi- 
tion to the home pasture we pasture 35 head 
in the pasture of a neighbor at so much per 
head for the season. We have a good supply 
of hogs—about 40 head; of that number 14 
are brood sows. 

As my husband is mentally incompetent 
and physically unable to do manual work, 
the operation of the farming falls on my 
hands and those of two sons. One of these 
sons, Maurice Cumro, order No. 11,178, Wash- 
ington County, has been ordered to Leaven- 
worth for a physical examination, even 
though his work sheet was not placed before 
the board nor given a hearing after the clas- 
sification was changed from II-C to I-A. This 
procedure is irregular and does not allow us 
an opportunity of having the case properly 
reviewed by the board. As our son is engaged 
in a very essential industry, vital to the win- 
ning of the confiict, and having three sons in 
the service, two of them being on foreign soil, 
Europe, we desire to protest the action of 
the Washington County board, inasmuch as 
they have not properly handled the case. 

Our sons are producers, as you can sce by 
all of the things mentioned herein. He is 
essential to the cause; should he be com- 
pelled to go our operations would be handi- 
capped and most likely reduced very much, as 
one son cannot handle the project. We have 
farmed all of cur lifetime; were brought up 
and raised on the farm. Our sons know only 
farming. They have been striving to produce 
maximum yields in food and in meat. 

May we have your assistance in the matter 
of a proper handling of the case, which you 
can see was not handled as it should have 
been by the local board? 

With sincerest thanks for your aid, 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. MARGARET CUMRO, 


Senator REED: 

I was advised by one member of the War 
Board to write you abouc this. He does not 
want his name mentioned. Ie is of the 
opinion that the board is not handling the 
matter quite right. 

I was told that a committee of foiks are in 
Topeka today to see about the matter and 
to ascertain what can be done. 

This member of the Board said that the 
draft board is not complying with the Tydings 
amendment—to leave essential farmers on 
the farm. 

The county appeal agent, Mr. Andy Bckel- 
man, told us that out of forty-odd appeals he 
fiied, all of the forty-odd were refused, 56 
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he is resigning, as appeals are all overruled by 
" the draft board. 

Mr. Leslie Cain, of the Federal land bank 
office at Washington, Kans., informed me that 
he is certain that our son’s work sheet had 
never been placed before the Board. Mr. 
Cain is a member of the War Board. In his 
opinion, as he expressed it, he considered 
Maurice an essential farmer. All the boys 

he draft board is now taking are badly 
needed on the farms. 

On our farm there are over 50 acres in 
alfaifa. You know one man cannot handle 
60 acres of alfalfa and put it up by himself. 

Maurice aids me in managing the affairs. 

As we do not have a tractor the farming 
is done with horse power. 

BELPRE, KANS., January 20, 1945, 
CLypr M. REED, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Reed: I am writing to you in 
regard to the draft board of Pawnee County, 
Kans. 

I am a farmer and live here in Pawnee 
County. I have 740 acres of wheat which I 
planted in the fall of 1944. I also have 5 
milk cows in production now and another 
to freshen soon. I have 20 head of stock 
cows and calves also. I have chickens on my 
farm too. 

Now the draft board classifies me as a 
nonfarmer and places me in I-A and is 
sending me to Leavenworth for a preinduc- 
tion physical on February 5, 1945. 

In the year of 1944 I produced on my farm 
and sold 1,76914 dozen eggs, 874 pounds of 
live chickens, 4 head of steers, 9,735 pounds 
of pork, and 11,769 bushels of wheat. I also 
milked my cows, on which I do not have a 
complete record. 

Does this in any way show that I’m not a 
farmer? When I have to go to the Army 
I will be forced to sell my farm equipment 
and all my cattle, and move my family to 
town. 

How are they going to feed the Armies of 
the United States and the civilian population 
when they take the real farmers into the 
Army? 

I started farming for myself in the fall of 
1937 and took my first crop off in the sum- 
mer of 19338. 

I am 27 years of age and will be 28 on 
May 5, 1945. Why take men with a family 
while they let young fellows live with dad 
and still be deferred as essential farm work- 
ers? This just isn’t clear to me. Is it the 
Government or the local draft boards that 
make the draft laws? 

Please let me know your views in regard 
to the new draft laws and the requirements 
it takes to make a farmer. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
RAYMOND FRANCIS, 


Sy.Lvi, KAns., January 26, 1945. 
Hon. CiypDE M. REED, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am glad that you are taking 
an interest in the agriculture of Kansas. We 
farmers are having considerable difficulty with 
board No. 3, of Reno County, Kans. They are 
taking our help away from us unjustly. 

Recently, over my protest, my son, Viril 
Donald Moeckel, was drafted into the Army, 
over every protest and ground for deferment 
that I had. We are engaged in farming, and 
I cannot do the farming that he and I did 
together, because I cannot get the help. 
Jointly we farmed 620 acres, 320 acres in 
wheat, 130 acres in maize, hay, and feed crops, 
and 78 in pasture. We milked 16 head of 
cows and had 15 head of stock cattle. My 
son milked 10 head of these cows, and I milked 
the rest. Last summer he operated a 12-foot 
combine and tractor by himself, cutting about 
40 acres a day by himself. He is married and 
has 2 children, the oldest of which is 2 years 
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I am a man 51 years of age and in poor 
health. My wife is in poor health, too. 
Since the induction of my son into the Army 
we cannot do the farming we did. It seems 
to me that the best interest of this country 
would be to let these men who are established 
in farming remain on the farms. 

I will appreciate anything that you can 
do in this case, as I believe the conduct of 
board No. 3, in Reno County, Kans., deserves 
an investigation. 

Here is the situation in regard to the board. 
A few months ago all of the members of this 
board resigned because they would not draft 
the farm help, and a new board has been 
appointed which in my judgment is not serv- 
ing the best interest of this country. 

Yours truly, 
HERMAN MOECKEL, 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD.: Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland |Mr. Typrnes] to a statement 
contained in a letter which I have re- 
ceived from a member of a draft board 
in my State, as follows: 

The order we got from Washington was, 
according to the President’s findings, that— 

“Further deferment of all men now de- 
ferred in the 18-through-25 age group be- 
cause of agricultural occupation is not as 
essential to the best interest of our war 
effort as is the urgent and more essential need 
of the Army and Navy for more young men.” 


Mr. President, it seems to me there is 
in that order indication to the local 
boards to disregard the Tydings amend- 
ment passed by Congress. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The letter also 
states that the State draft board is 
bringing pressure to bear upon the local 
draft boards to induce them to violate 
the law. 

Mr. President, I have here, out of 
hundreds of letters, two letters which 
are, I think, a little more than of the 
ordinary type. These letters are from 
officials of farm organizations which 
have held meetings to discuss the agri- 
cultural program for next spring. 

I have a letter signed by the president 
of the Farm Bureau of Martin County, 
the county seat of which is Fairmont. 
That is one of the richest farming com- 
munities in Minnesota, It is near the 
Iowa line. He says: 

FAIRMONT, MINN., February 2, 1945. 
Senator SHIPSTEAD, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear SENATOR SHIPSTEAD: We, a large group 
of farm bureau members, gathered tonight 
to plan for the coming spring and summer, 
on food growing and production. * * * 

Since our own Government has not recog- 
nized farming as essential, hundreds of boys 
so drastically needed have been ruthlessly 
drafted here in Martin County. Ninety-nine 
men have been called for physicals in Feb- 
ruary; 53 of these are farm boys and in many 
cases the last help on the farm. Now we 
farmers cannot rely on replacement help. 
We must have our help who are willing to 
work long hours if weather requires. We 
must have good experienced help to operate 
power machinery. Last year many a good 
tractor and other machinery was ruined be- 
yond repair because of unskilled labor. We 
will not use war prisoners, We cannot al- 
ways be a guard over such and will not sub- 
ject wives to insults as some were subjected 
last year. Prisoners can be used where there 
are guards over them for day work, but not 
steady. If farmers are not assured of their 
help it will mean a cut in production, as not 
many anticipate right now with spring star- 
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ing us in the face. Right now when we are 
all working for a full production comes this 
way of appreciating our unlimited efforts in 
the past 4 years. We have worked beyond 
our strength in the face of many drawbacks 
by weather, shortage of machinery, severe 
shortage of labor. Yet now, when every sol- 
dier on furlough says, for the sake of all, pro- 
duce food. We will enclose just the sales 
listed the past week in just one of our county 
papers. You will see what is happening. 
We have written the State board many plead- 
ing letters explaining everything. We don’t 
want anyone to think we want anyone de- 
ferred who can be spared. But on the other 
hand if one good experienced young man 
would be frozen on each 240- or 300-acre farm 
for the duration, then afterward he would 
go for training. If this is asking too much 
of Congress we will have to close out. We 
are willing to go all out for food production. 
But the past month wth its hundreds of 
sales will make a big dent in meat and poul- 
try production. It simply can’t be done if 
they take our help. 

Last week 18 herds of an average of 15 
milch cows were shipped to market—will that 
help produce butter? Also approximately 350 
brood sows due to farrow in April have been 
shipped to market. Short feed lot cattle are 
being sold now. This will be felt next sum- 
mer when there will be no good fed cattle on 
markets. Our seed-corn agents have re- 
ported that many farmers have canceled 
their seed-corn orders. They will seed the 
land down and lay idle. There’s nothing 
else to do. Farmers regret they are forced 
to do this. But if we are to be given no 
consideration as to our help there is no other 
way cut. Too late Congress will see their 
terrible mistake. Factories, breweries, and 
every other business is recognized as to have 
experienced help. Will you help put farming 
back to an essential industry? We hope you 
will and we assure you this act af yours will 
not be forgotten. God grant you will get a 
hearing and cooperation in Congress, 

We will have to know if we keep our help at 
least one good experienced man who is on 
said 240- or 300-acre farm or if we will 
be compelled to sell out. They say the 
Tydings amendment is still law. But they 
fail to say what they really mean by that, 
and we cannot farm by groping in the dark. 
Auctions are booked ahead for a month. So 
stock will have to be shipped. It is high time 
to sidetrack a few less important things in 
Washington and know if we keep up food 
production. Failure of that will not help 
speed victory. We hope you can do some- 
thing for us members of Jackson, Martin, 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, and Cottonwood 
Counties are represented at this meeting. 
Also 8 auctioneers telling of an astounding 
number of farm sales; more than can be held. 
‘1..is is an earnest appeal to put farming back 
as an essential industry. It was shocking to 
hear that it had been removed from the es- 
sential list. Almost unbelievable. We are 
waiting anxiously to hear what we will do, 
Farm or not farm. Trusting you can help 
us and again our sincerest thanks for what 
you have done. 

A. B. LANE, President. 


I have another letter in which it is 
stated that there are not enough dates 
open for auctions for farmers to sell their 
livestock, and so they must ship it direct- 
ly to the markets in St. Paul and Chicago 
because they cannot get an auctioneer 
or a date when someone else is not hav- 
ing an auction. This letter reads as 
follows: 


Senator SHIPSTEAD: We, a group of farmers, 
have met tonight to see what can be done 
about farming in this spring so near at hand. 
Four counties are represented. We have re- 
solved at this meeting if steps are not taken 
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immediately to halt the drafting of farmers, 
we will, one and all, sell off stock and let land 
lay idle. Men are to be called from farms so 
fast that there is getting to be a confusion 
that is at the least alarming. For instance, 
Jackson County is sending 145 men in Feb- 
ruary for physicals. Now, in this group there 
are 89 farmers, in many cases the last help, 
leaving men and women near 60 years to 
carry on; in some cases it’s the operator of the 
farm himself. This wild drafting is not only 
an outrage to our farmers who have tried so 
desperately to carry on with only 1 helper. 

If no halt is called within the next 2 
weeks, there will be hundreds more sales, or if 
no dates are left open for auctions, we will 
ship our livestock. Government will see too 
late that there will be no food for our own 
country and none for lend-lease. 

There are thousands of IV-F’s who now 
would pass, who are doing nothing at all or 
part-time work. Replacement help will help 
little as we need men who know how to 
farm and take care of livestock. Farming 
cannot be learned in a few weeks. Consider- 
ation is given industries where these men 
can be taught in a short time to rivet or 
weld. We need food for victory, our own 
boys at the front now are getting rationed 
food. What will happen if production is cut 
in half. 

Butter will be a thing of the past if help 
is taken. There is no other way out for 
farmers. This is now the time of year when 
we must know. If no halt is called farmers 
cannot be expected to seed high-priced seeds 
when they can plainly see that it will be 
impossible to harvest crops; already last year, 
even with the heavy rains, not half crops in 
some areas. Some crops could not be har- 
vested because of labor shortage. Why not 
draft college students; they can finish college 
after the war. Please do something about 
this. Other States are putting up a fight. 
Is our State going to fail the farmers? Let 
no time pass but we are asking you to act 
at once, Thank you. 

Pete Peterson, Sherburn, 

ALFRED WILLIAMS, Blue Earth, 

GENE CorBy, Jackson, 

FLoyp CorpgEs, Watertown, 
Chairmen of Committees. 


I have another letter from the west- 
central part of the State. It is along the 
same line, so I will not put it in the 
ReEcorD because it would be merely a 
repetition. I have received hundreds of 
letters over a long period. I assumed 
that the matter had been cleared up 
after I telegraphed to the United States 
district attorney to have the State board 
cease putting pressure on the local 
boards. A member of a local board 
wrote to me, saying, “They are bringing 
pressure on us, but we are standing pat. 
I think we are about the only board that 
does stand pat.” 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I join 
in the resolution submitted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typtncs] and the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas 
{Mr. Reep]. I should like to give a brief 
explanation of my interest in clarifying 
the so-called directive which has to do 
with the Tydings amendment. 

In view of what was done by the Gov- 
ernor of Colorado last Friday, I believe, 
when he instructed local draft boards of 
the State of Colorado to determine a 
registrant’s status in keeping with the 
letter of the law, namely, that if a draft 
board found that, a registrant was con- 
tinuously engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction and that no replacements could 
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be obtained, the registrant should be 
placed in class II-C, let me say that is 
convincing evidence of the need to have 
a clarifying directive issued to the local 
draft boards of the various counties of 
the States of the Union instructing them 
to adhere to the practices and procedures 
already established by the head of the 
Selective Service System in determining 
what registrants come within the terms 
of the Tydings amendment, as has been 
done heretofore, and in determining 
what registrants come outside its terms, 
as has also been done inthe past. I wish 
to say, as I said a few days ago on the 
floor of the Senate in respect to the same 
matter, that I think it is very difficult 
for General Hershey to give instructions 
so that each and every draft board can 
handle in a satisfactory way each case 
coming before it. I realize that the task 
is difficult, and I think that in the main 
the Selective Service System has done a 
splendid job. I know it has done a splen- 
did job in Nebraska. However, I know 
that the letter issued on January 2 under 
the signature of General Hershey has 
caused confusion in the minds of the 
local draft boards because it has placed 
on the local draft boards entire respon- 
sibility, not to determine whether, ac- 
cording to the unit rule, a particular 
registrant is essentially engaged but to 
determine whether the agricultural pro- 
duction in which a registrant is engaged 
is more essential than the military needs. 
That is the instruction which is causing 
such great difficulty for the local draft 
boards. In the light of that situation, 
I do not see how a draft board can do 
anything else except call in all the farm 
boys for reexamination, and when that 
is done, if the local draft boards deter- 
mine that there is greater production in 
one branch of agriculture than is neces- 
sary, the local boards will be forced to 
draft the men for military needs. 

Many letters have been written about 
what has been done. I myself have re- 
ceived hundreds of such letters, It is 
unnecessary to have all of them printed 
in the Recorp, but I wish to refer to one 
short letter which is typical. It comes 
from Friend, Nebr., and reads as follows: 

FRIEND, NEBR., February 9, 1945. 
Senator WHERRY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WHERRY: I am writing this letter 
to explain to you the serious hardship worked 
up on me by the Tydings amendment re- 
classifying all the farm labor. 

I am operating a farm of 320 acres and 
have a son that will be 18 years of age in 
several weeks that will be asked to register 
for military service and no doubt will be in- 
ducted into the Army, leaving me by myself 
in the desperate struggle to carry on the 
farming operations which will begin in sev- 
eral weeks. 

Livestock raising and the farming opera- 
tions cannot be done by one man, when there 
is enough work on the same farm for three 
men. 

I have 100 bred ewes starting to lamb with- 
in a few weeks, and will also be milking from 
8 to 10 milk cows this spring. 

I am 50 years of age and in poor health. 
I own 160 acres of land which carries a heavy 
mortgage, and, most of all, my oldest son 
was killed in military service last October. 
Now can you see the situation I am placed 
in, Mr. WHeRry? Will Gen. George Marshall 
consider my situation critical, or will he only 
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ignore my pleas only to see how I can fight 
it out by myself? 

I am a citizen of United States. I have 
given a son who gave his life for his country. 
May God grant and give you power to favor 
and support my plea and situation, and that 
is to have my youngest and only son stay 
on the farm, where he is so badly needed. 

Hoping to hear from you by return mail, 

From a farmer. 

THEODORE HecKMAN, 


Mr. President, the manpower in the 
State of Nebraska has been combed. 
The directive to which reference has 
been made will not take very many more 
of the farm workers, because I am sure 
that each one of them who did not come 
within the provision of the Tydings 
amendment has already gone into mili- 
tary service. I am also sure that if the 
Selective Service authorities continue to 
draft farm workers who do not come 
within the Tydings amendment there 
will be caused additional and continued 
hardships of the kind which have been 
described in the letter which I just read. 

I wish to invite attention to another 
letter which I have received. It comes 
from the Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, a very fine organization in 
Nebraska, which has gone right down 
the line in its support of the production 
of food and in its cooperation with the 
military authorities. It is doing its level 
best to cooperate in winning the war, and 
in the production of food not only for our 
military forces, but for our civilian 
population as well. I quote a paragraph 
from the letter. 

Action on this problem must be taken im- 
mediately. The Nebraska Farm Bureau 
Federation board of directors in their regu- 
lar session today adopted the following 
statement and program, released by cur 
president, C. Y. Thompson. “It has been 
estimated— 


I ask the Senators to listen to this— 
“that 100,000,000 bushels of corn now piled on 
the ground is in danger of spoilage unless 
some organized effort is made to save it.” 


Mr. President, what is true of Ne- 
braska is also true of your own State, 
and it is also true of all Middle Western 
corn-producing States. Because of ex- 
cessive snowfall and lack of labor to 
husk the corn and put it into cribs or 
send it to market, a great deal of the 
production which has already been ob- 
tained will rot. 

When the clarifying legislation to 
which reference has been made comes 
before the Senate—and I hope it will 
come as quickly as possible—I shall ask 
Members of the Senate to do everything 
they can to cooperate with General 
Hershey; but I think that every draft 
board in the United States should be 
given a clarifying directive so that it 
will know what the policy is, and so that 
the counties of all the States may be uni- 
form in their decisions and act in ac- 
cordance with the Tydings amendment. 
If that is done I believe there will not be 
such confusion as now exists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks the letter 
from the Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, from which I quoted, as well as 
two other letters bearing upon the same 
subject matter. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NEPRASKA FarM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Lincoln, Nebr., February 10, 1945, 
Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
Senate Ojfice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WHERRY: The Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation board of directors has 
been in session the past 3 days working on 
some of the vital problems confronting the 
Nebraska farmer. Paramount among these 
is the wet-corn problem in this State. 

Ve had hoped that previous action in this 
matter in regard to railroad cars and action 
on the part of the various agencies of the 
War Food Administration in this State would 
alleviate the problem. However, we find that 
the corn is neither being taken to the mar- 
ket nor is it being placed in suitable cribs 
60 that it will dry and not spoil when spring 
rains set in. 

Action on this problem must be taken im- 
mediately. The Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration board of directors in their regular 
session today adopted the following state- 
ment and program, released by our presi- 
dent, C. Y. Thompson: 

“It has been estimate+l that 100,000,000 
bushels of corn now piled on the ground is 
in danger of spoilage unless some organized 
effort is made <o save it. 

“This huge crop of corn was produced at 
the urgence of the W. F. A. and we feel that 
it is not the farmer's sole responsibility to 
go to the extra expense and labor necessary 
to save it. 

“We believe it will take the organized ef- 
forts of all who can help to actually do the 
job because we know the shortage of cars, 
cribbing, labor, and lumber is acute in most 
areas of Nebraska. 

“The Farm Bureau is ready and willing to 
accept its responsibility in sponsoring this 
important program and will do all in its 
power to accomplish the job which must be 
done.” (See enclosed sheet for the program 
of action asked for by the N. F. B. F.) 

Certainly we are not asking too much for 
the farmer in Nebraska when we say that we 
hope that the W. F. A. officials will not let 
the farmer down this time on a job they have 
done at their request. Farmers were let down 
on the hog program and they have been let 
down on several other programs of produc- 
tion after doing the best job in history. 
Should the same thing occur relative to corn, 
we are certain that only one thing can result 
and that is a tremendous let-down in corn 
production in this State in 1945. Rotting 
and decaying corn on any man's farm cer- 
tainly will not be an incentive for him to 
meet a Government request. 

We urge you to take immediate action on 
this program. Should any of your group 
question the importance and validity of these 
statements, we would be more than pleased 
to take any individual at our expense into 
the field to actually show him these condi- 
tions as they exist on Nebraska farms. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Howarp L. PETERSON, 
Managing Secretary. 


Meapow Grove, NEsR., February 8, 1945, 





Senator WHErRY, 
Weshington, D. C. 
Dear Srr: Iam writing you in regard to the 


farmer draft, as I am a farmer for the past 4 
or 5 years, since I was 21 years old, and have 
been in class II-C. The other day I got in- 
duction papers to go to the Army for Febru- 
ary 18, 1945. My classification was supposed 
to run for 2 or 3 months yet. 

I farm 280 acres of land alone, and have 
around 200 acres of corn a year, and feed all 
the way from 95 to a 105 head of cattle a year. 
Also 90 to 109 hogs, mostly all that I have 
raised but a few that I bought this year. 
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Before I moved on this farm—when after }t 
had been sold—there were two families here. 
Where I do the work alone. I raised between 
8,000 to 10,000 bushels of corn this last year, 
also 100 tons of hay. I know that is more 
than any one man in this precinct raised. 

They told me that I was not needed here 
on the farm, and I did not own my machinery 
or anything I had; that I was here as a blind. 
How would I farm if I did not own it. Then 
I would like to know who would pay my taxes 
and other expenses; also income taxes if I 
did not. I think there should be something 
done about this kind of business, as I had the 
same thing happen to a brother of mine, who 
was farming for himself. He has been in the 
Army since last May 30, 1944. 

If they take me this would force me to sell 
all my cattle, which have been on feed about 
40 or 50 days. Also all my hogs and other 
personal property. I think something should 
be done beiore it is too late. There are sev- 
eral cases like this around L ere. 

Also show this to Senator Butter, if it is 
not too much trouble for you. 

This comes from Madison County, Nebr. 

Yours very truly, 
PavuL CarL RENNER. 
FREEDOM, NE3sR., February 7, 1945. 
Senator WHERRY. 

Dear Sir: As a farmer, controlling 840 acres 
(400 of my own land), I am wondering what 
to do about our farming and caring for live- 
stock. My draft-deferred son and I each put 
in about 16 hours daily in caring for 58 head 
of cattle—beef. We have also been milking 
12 cows and have been renting 440 acres ad- 
joining this place since 1938. We keep hogs 
and chickens. The farm land alone comprises 
382 acres. I am 57 and have a groin rupture, 
which hinders me from pitching hay or feed 
or in scooping grain. If my son is inducted 
into the Army soon, as 68 or 70 other farm 
and ranch deferred youths in Frontier 
County, how can I (and some fathers are 
worse crippled than I) managed my work, 
except by letting our own 400 acres lie idle, 
farm these other places under contract, sell 
most of cur cattle and hogs now, as these 
other fathers contemplate doing. We will not 
be able to milk except for cur own use, as we 
(wife and I) cannot lengthen our working 
day. Other rancher-farmers here are in the 
same position. 

If part of the wet corn rots, do they still 
figure they have enough grain and meat to 
feed the Army, Navy, and civilians for the 
duration. We haven't raised the 1945 crop 
yet. 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED ROTH. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGE FOR CERTAIN 
SENATE RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. LUCAS. Mtr. President, from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 
favorably, without amendment, Senate 
Resolution 52, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. I ask 
that the Clerk read the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 52) submitted 
by Mr. McKE.tiarR on January 25, 1945, 
and reported by him from the Committee 
on Rules on February 8 instant, was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That any person who shall have 
served as an employee of the Senate restau- 
rant for 55 years or more shall be entitled, 
upon making application to the Secretary of 
the Senate, to be retired and to receive re- 
tirement pay at a rate equal to the rate of 
the basic compensation he was receiving at 
the time of his last active service as such 
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employee: Provided, That this resoluticn 
shall not apply to any person while he is 
receiving an annuity under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
Such retirement pay shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
determine eligibility for retirement pay un- 
der this resolution on the basis cf records or 
secondary evidence. For such purposes, 
actual service in the Senate restaurant shall 
be deemed to be service as an employee of 
such restaurant whether or not the person 
performing such service was carried on the 
Senate rolls as such an employee during the 
time such service was performed, and any 
person performing such service for the major 
part of the time during which the Senate 
was in session in any calendar year shall be 
deemed to have performed a year’s service as 
an employee of the Senate restaurant during 
such calendar year. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
the Senator from Illinois if the resolution 
would not apply to only one employee in 
the Senate Restaurant who has been em- 
ployed there for 55 years? The resolu- 
tion is written in general terms, but its 
application is to one individual. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I hope 
the resclution will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I have 
one other resolution which I think is of 
very great importance. 


From the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Sen- 
ate I report favorably, without further 
amendment, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18, and ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be read and immediately 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read, 

The resolution was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 18), which had 
been previously reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules with amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from IIli- 
nois about the amendment on page 3. 
Of course we all know that under the 
Constitution each House makes its own 
rules. The proposed joint committee 
could not amend the rules of either 
House, as everybody understands, but 
the amendment provides that it may not 
even consider or make any recommenda- 
tion as a joint committee to either House 
or to both Houses regarding the matter 
of “rules, parliamentary procedure, prac- 
tices, and/or precedents of either House.” 

I wonder why the committee adopted 
that amendment which would prohibit 
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the joint committee from even consider- 
ing or making any recommendations to 
either House in regard to its rules? 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to the ma- 
jority leader that this concurrent reso- 
lution came to the committee of which I 
am chairman because of paragraph (c) 
of section 3 dealing with the expenses of 
the committee, which “shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, 
upon vouchers signed by the chairman.” 

However, I am a member of the Rules 
Committee, and I attended the meeting 
when the amendment referred to was 
discussed. The amendment, as I recall, 
was proposed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama {Mr. BANKHEAD], who did not like 
the language appearing in the original 
resolution which has been stricken out 
and which reads: 

That nothing in this concurrent resolution 
shall be construed to authorize the commit- 
tee to make any recommendations with re- 
spect to the time or manner of, or the parlia- 
mentary rules or procedure governing, the 
consideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House, 


So far as the Senator from Illinois is 
concerned, the language was agreeable 
to him just as it came over from the 
House. The Senator from Alabama was 
very insistent upon his point of view, and 
he was the Senator who recommended 
the amendment and the proviso at the 
end of the amendment which reads: 

Provided further, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees, 


The Senator from Alabama who 
ofiered that provision thought that the 
amendment he suggested would protect 
the Senate in connection with the parlia- 
mentary procedure and the rules govern- 
ing the Senate in a better way than 
would the provision which was adopted 
by the House. 

That is about all I can say to the Sen- 
ator. The chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp] is present and no doubt can ex- 
plain it further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I 
recall, the size of committees and the 
number of committees are prescribed by 
the Rules of the Senate. In this stream- 
lining process, which has been talked 
about a great dealin the Congress and 
in the press, there have been various 
suggestions as to the reduction in the 
number of committees of the two Houses, 
Inasmuch as that is a part of the rules 
of the Senate and the House, under this 
language the joint committee could not 
even consider that. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think the Senator is 
wrong in that respect, and I again call 
his attention to the proviso at the end 
of the amendment which reads: 

That the language employe herein shall 
not prohibit the committee from studying 
and recommending the consolidation and re- 
organization of committees. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That function is a 
part of the Rules of the Senate, as we all 
know. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, that mat- 
ter I will say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was discussed, and, under the 
proviso, as the Senator will note, studies 
and recommendations as to consolida- 
tions and reorganization of committees 
are exempted from the prohibition. 

I will say further to the Senator from 
Kentucky that this is a concurrent res- 
olution, as he understands, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules is of the opinion that a 
joint committee should not be empowered 
to recommend changes in the rules cf 
either the House or the Senate. That 
may be done only by a committee of the 
respective bodies, not by a joint com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Sena- 
tor knows that the rules cannot be 
changed without action of each separate 
House and that any recommendation 
of the joint committee would go to the 
aopropriate committees of the two 
Houses. 

I am not pressing the point, but it 
seems to me that if the proposed com- 
mittee is going to function to bring about 
a reorganization or any improvement in 
the legislative process of the two Houses, 
it ought to be given as wide discretion 
as possible in making recommendations, 
and of course their recommendations 
could be completely ignored by the Sen- 
ate and the House and by any commit- 
tee to which they might be referred. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Kentucky submitted a Senate con- 
current resolution similar to the House 
concurrent resolution on behalf of the 
late Senator from Connecticut, as he 
will recall, and it contained exactiy the 
same prohibition, except that it has been 
amplified and clarified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is in different lan- 
guage. 

Mr. BYRD. The language is 
greatly different. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was not the author 
of the resolution. I submitted it at the 
request of the then Senator from Con- 
necticut, who was ill at the time and 
from which illness he later died. 

Mr. BYRD. I read the language of 
the resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky on behalf of the late 
Senator from Connecticut: 

Provided, That nothing in this concurrent 
resolution shall be construed to authorize 
the committee to make any recommenda- 
tions with respect to the time or manner of, 
or the parliamentary rules or procedure gov- 
erning, the consideration of any matter on 
the floor of either House. 


That is just as broad, I think, as the 
language adopted by the Rules Commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was language 
put in the resolution originally by the 
late Senator from Connecticut and the 
coauthor of the resolution in the House 
of Representatives so that the joint com- 
mittee would not deal with the question 
of debate—that is, the limitations on de- 
bate and the rules of procedure in the 
consideration of a bill in the Senate and 
also in the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that 
is exactly what this amendment does, but 
it does it in a little clearer language, as 
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the Senator will notice. It is as follows: 


That nothing in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed to authorized the 
committee to make any recommendations 
with respect to the rules, parliamentary pro- 
cedure, practices, and/or precedents of either 
House, or the consideration of any matter 
on the floor of either House: Provided fur- 
ther, That the language employed herein 
shall not prohibit the committee from 
studying and recommending the consolida- 
tions and reorganization of committees. 


That is primarily what it is for, and as 
the Senator knows each House is required 


by the Constitution to make its own 
rules. 7 


Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that. 
The language in the amendment prior 
to the proviso divides it into two cate- 
gories. One is— 

With respect to the rules— 

That is the permanent rules of the 
Senate— 
parliamentary procedure, practices, 
precedents of either House— 

That is one thing— 


or the consideration of any matter on the 
floor of either House. 


and/or 


So that there are two separate prongs 
to the provision. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kentucky yield to 
me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator 
has not the floor, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate Committee on 
Rules was placed in the resolution for 
the purpose of eliminating from the con- 
sideration of the proposed joint commit- 
tee any question which had to do with 
the rules of procedure governing debate 
in either House of Congress. It is my 
view that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama in the committee 
and subsequently recommended to the 
Senate goes a little bit further than that 
when it adds the language “or the con- 
sideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House.” 

For example, a Member of the House, 
Mr. KeErauver, of Tennessee, has been 
advocating a change in the House rules 
which would permit periodic appearances 
of members of the executive branch of 
the Government—I think it is confined 
to members of the Cabinet—for the pur- 
pose of questioning, under certain regu- 
lations or rules. I believe the joint com- 
mittee could have considered a proposal 
of that nature under the language of the 
resolution as it was adopted by the House 
ef Representatives, but I think it would 
be excluded from considering it under 
the language recommended by the Sen- 
ate committee. In other words, the lan- 
guage proposed to be stricken out by the 
Senate committee’s amendment did pre- 
vent the committee from considering 
anything which had to do with debate, 
and the regulation or control of debate 
or procedure in the course of which a 
bill had to pass before being acted on by 


I yield if I have the 
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either House of the Congress; but I think 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama goes a little further, and would 
exclude from the consideration of the 
joint committee—if the resolution should 
be agreed to—consideration of any sug- 
gestions having to do with any matter 
on the floor of either House. I think 
that is the difference between the lan- 
guage in the resolution as agreed to by 
the House and the language proposed by 
the Senate committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendments reported by 
the Committee on Rules. 

The CuieF CLERK. On page 1, line 10, 
after the words “House of Representa- 
tives” and the period, it is proposed to 
strike out “Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the 
power of the remaining members to exe- 
cute the functions of the committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as in 
the case of the original selection.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 2, 
line 23, after the word “Provided,” to 
strike out “That nothing in this concur- 
rent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any 
recommendations with respect to the 
time or manner of, or the parliamentary 
rules or procedure governing, the con- 
sideration of any matter on the floor of 
either House” and insert “That nothing 
in this concurrent resolution shall be 
construed to authorize the committee to 
make any recommendations with respect 
to the rules, parliamentary procedure, 
practices, and/or precedents of either 
House, or the consideration of any mat- 
ter on the floor of either House: Pro- 
vided further, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending 
the consolidations and reorganization of 
committees.” 

The amendment-was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 1, after the word “duties” and the 
period, to strike out “The committee may 
utilize such voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services as it deems necessary and 
is authorized to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of 
the departments and agencies of the 
Government.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 18, after the words “may be” and the 
period, to insert “All reports and findings 
of the committee shall, when received, 
be referred to the Committee on Rules 
of the Senate and the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is hereby 
established a Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee) to be composed 
of six Members of the Senate (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and six Members of the 
House of Representatives (not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the ma- 
jority party) to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall select a chairman and a vice 
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chairman from among its members. No 
recommendation shall be made by the com- 
mittee except upon a majority vote of the 
Members representing each House, taken 
separately. 

£Ec. 2. The committee shall make a full 
and complete study of the organization and 
operation of the Congress of the United 
States and shall recommend improvements 
in such organization and operation with a 
view toward strengthening the Congress, sim- 
plifying its operations, improving its rela- 
tionships with other branches of the United 
States Government, and enabling it better 
to meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution. This study shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, the organization and opera- 
tion of each House of the Congress; the re- 
lationship between the two Houses; the rela- 
tionships between the Congress and other 
branches of the Government; the employ- 
ment and remuneration of officers and em- 
ployees of the respective Houses, and officers 
and employees of the committees and Mem- 
bers of Congress; and the structure of, and 
the relationships between, the various stand- 
ing, special, and select committees of the 
Congress: Provided, That nothing in this 
concurrent resolution shall be construed to 
authorize the committee to make any recom- 
mendations with respect to the rules, parlia- 
mentary procedure, practices, and/or prece- 
dents of either House, or the consideration 
of any matter on the floor of either House: 
Provided further, That the language employed 
herein shall not prohibit the committee from 
studying and recommending the consolida- 
tions and reorganization of committees. 

Sec. 3 (a) The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit and act at such places and times during 
the sessions, recesses, and adjourned periods 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, technicians, and clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems neces- 
sary and advisable, but the compensation so 
fixed shall not exceed the compensation pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1923, 
as amended, for comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid one- 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chajrman. 

(d) The committee shall report from time 
to time to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the results of its study, together 
with its recommendations, the first report 
being made not later than April 1, 1945. If 
the Senate, the House of Representatives, or 
both, are in recess or have adjourned, the 
reports shall be made to the Secretary of the 
Senate or the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or both, as the case may be. All 
reports and findings of the committee shall, 
when received, be referred to the Committee 
on Rules of the Senate and the appropriate 
committees of the House. 


GIANT CORPORATIONS FINANCIALLY 
MORE POWERFUL THAN CITIES AND 
STATES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, late 
in 1929 President Herbert Hoover named 
a special Research Committee on Social 
Trends of which Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell 
was the Chairman. Its report was issued 
in the fall of 1932 under the title “Recent 
Social Trends.” 
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To this report a notable chapter was 
contributed by Dr. Charles E. Merriam, 
in which appeared a table comparing cer- 
tain corporations, States, and eities with 
respect to their revenues and the num- 
ber of their employees. The purpose was 
to show that certain corporations are 
greater and more powerful in terms both 
of their receipts and their employees 
than most cities and States. 

At my request the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
has brought this table up to date in 
terms of the latest available figures, 
namely, those for 1942. Both tables are 
of the utmost significance as illustrating 
the difficulties that beset the principle 
of individual economic freedom in an 
organized economy. In 1930, for exam- 
ple, New York City enjoyed the largest 
gross revenues of any political organiza- 
tion in the whole country. Its revenues 
were, however, scarcely half those of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
which 12 years ago reported larger re- 
ceipts than any organization, public or 
private, in the United States. United 
States Steel in 1932 took in more than 
$1,201,000,000, as compared with $611,- 
000,000 received by the city of New York. 
The receipts of New York State that year 
amounted to a little less than $273,- 
000,000. 

United States Steel in terms of re- 
ceipts has now surrendered leadership 
among the giant corporations of the 
country to General Motors, and the reve- 
nues of the Empire State have becsme 
much greater than those of its principal 
city. Whereas in 1930 United States Steel 
took in only twice as much as the larg- 
est public organization in the United 
States except the Federal Government 
itself, in 1942 General Motors’ receipts 
were almost three times greater than 
those of New York State, which is not 
only the richest State in the Federal 
Union but has now outstripped even its 
own great metropolis. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed as part of my remarks the table 
taken from President Hoover’s Recent 
Social Trends, and also the table as 
brought up to date by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Comparison of certain corporations, States, 
and cities with respect to gross revenues 
and number of employees 


~ 














Corporation or political unit or. ise 
United States Steel Corpora- 

oS ae (tenia $1, 201, 377, 367 | 211, 055 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 

a ee Ae | 1, 053, 692,882 | 40, 000 
General Motors Corporation...| 996, 687, 332 | 172, 938 
Pennsylvania Railroad system.| 616, 638, 650 | 166, 607 
New York City......... ee 611, 571, 726 | 86, 500 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.... 465, 752,175 | 44, 520 
General Electric Co...........- 396, 242,631 | 78, 380 
American Telephone & Tele- 

WOES OB oc ciccaekccsadesix | 292, 014, 871 | 324, 343 
New York State. ..-...2...-..- | 272, 940, 372 | 28, 708 
OY RS TE Ra | 241,748,819 ' 41, 988 


Footnotes at end of tables, 
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Comparison of certain corporations, States, 
and cities with respect to gross revenues 
and number of employees—Continued 

















Corporation or political unit ee ane 
Detrolt:.:«cnnkdineebeaekaal $154, 619,790 | 19, 436 
I Anveles_.. 152, 166, 523 16, 975 
Philade iphia.. 133, 522,058 | 21, 997 
California 116, 919, 827 17, 495 
New JéfheTc <ccsesiscueasanaibe 91, 068,090 | 8, 385 
BostoR:... .csenscssuesdbeudaedes | 79, 095, 089 20, 606 
0 cgccigaenmalsitemaial 78, 527, 215 6, 426 
SRUAOME. - . . pceedinbui bastante 69, 901, 301 | 13, 134 
N ort Cc irolina eld daeneiaaieaieal 41, 401, 317 6, 506 
MarviihG...cnnccisebeddvcdmiies 28, 165, 361 6, 962 
Mali. s«5.sadeaanetdeuateeds 18,014,201 | 2, 500 





1 Corporation gross revenues include income from all 
ources for the year 1930. Figures from annual reports or 
from Standard Corporation Records. State figures are 
revenue receipts for 1929 and are from U. 8. Bureau of the 
Census, Financial Statisties of States. C ity figures are 
revenue receipts for 1928 and are from U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Financial Statistics of Cities, 

2 Figures on municipal and State employees are for 
1930 with the exception of the States of New York and 
New Jersey, which are for 1928. The figures are not 
necessarily comparable because some of the items include 
only those in the classified service; some include educa- 
tional employees and others do not. 

hese figures include a part of county receipts and 
! nts of special districts as allocated by the Bureau of 
the Census, 


Comparison of certain corporations, States, 
and cities—gross revenues and number of 








engeeey 1942 
Rank Rank 
al } in 
oa : ‘ x Y28- 
1942 Corporation or Gross Em- | —y 
& 8 politica] unit revenues /ployees Pe 
nues | reve- 
G \ i nues 
} 





(i)! General Motors 


Corporation . . . .|$2, 250, 548, 85 9) 314, 144 (3) 
(2)} United ees | 
Steel. 1, 862, 951, 692! 2 335, 866, (1) 
(3)) American Toele- | 
phone & Tele- | | | 
| graph... | 1, 469, 263, 216, 327,107) (8) 
(4) Great Atlantic & | 
Pacifie Tea Co 8 Se (2) 
(5), General Electric | 
Co : ...--| 913,656,277) 139, 939 (7) 
(6)' Pennsylvania R. 
R. System__.... 838, 474, 622) 151, 604 (4) 
(7), New York State_. 720, 306, 000) 55, 873 (9) 
(8)! New York City_..| 714, 653, 000!1132,975| (5) 
() California 517, 261, 000) 2 29,010; (14) 
(i0) Standard Oil of | } 
Indiana_........| 464, 558, 256)_.......| (6) 
toi 0 ae 368, 572,000) 20,999) (18) 
(12); Ohio sa a 358, 380, 000) § 20,277) (17) 
(13); New Jersey.......| 202, 685,000) 13,898) (15) 
(14)' North Carolina...| 132, 662,000} 14,616] (19) 
(15)| Cihieago..... ccc 114, 763, 000) 431,318 (10) 
(16>) Dewo#t.....cccccac 104, 981, 000) 23,758; (11) 
(17)| Philadelphia_...2. | —s- 1, 405, 000) $19,699; (13) 
(18)| Boston............ | 77, 620, 000) 712,606) (16) 
(19), Maryland.......-. 76, 887, 000) #9, 253; (20) 
(20); Maine...........- | 40, 342,000} °6,196' (21) 
(21), Los Angeles.......} 39, 832, 000; '” 


19,070| (12) 
| | 


| 
———. 


1 General government, 
prises, 32,349, 
? General 

prises, 524. 
i Gie : er al 
prise 540, 
‘ oa ral 
prises, 3,509. 
5 General 
prises, 7,129 
6 General 
prises, 1,008. 
’ General 
prises, 531. 


100,626; public-service enter- 


government, 28,486; public-service enter- 


government, 18,928; public-service enter- 


government, 27,807; public-service enter- 


government, 16,629; public-service enter- 


government, 18,696; public-service enter- 


government, 12,075; public-service enter- 


* General government, 9,176; public-service enter- 
prises, 77. 
*General government, ‘/,940; public-service enter- 


prises, 256. 
© General 
prises, 8,073, 
Notes on publicemployment: Figures exclude schools, 
work relief, and contract-work employment. Unless 
otherwise indicated, employment total relates to general 
government only, 


government, 10,997; public-service enter- 


ource: Standard and Poor’s, corporation records; and 
sunt itions of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
during the studies of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee several 
years ago I made a comparison of the 
giant corporations of the country—the 
billion-dollar corporations, so-called— 
with the States of the Union, not upon 
the basis of their receipts but upon the 
basis of their assessed valuation. This 
information I had brought up to date 
during the last session of Congress when 
as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
George Post-War Committee I filed a 
report with that committee. The table, 
which is now a part of Senate Document 
No. 106, is significant in comparison with 
the tables which I have already men- 
tioned. Furthermore, Mr. President, the 
United Press makes it a practice every 
year to compile a list of the billion-dollar 
corporations in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
taken from Senate Document No. 106 of 
the last Congress and the table of the 
United Press on the asset rating of the 
largest corporations in the United States 
may also be printed in the REcorD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Is there ob- 


EXHIBIT 6 
CONCENTRATION OF ECONOMIC POWER—SUPPLE- 
MENTAL DATA 
Total assessed valuation of States (1940) 
compared with total assets of 34 “billion 





dollar” corporations (ees) 

States Corporations Billions 
New York . Sadebatiateatiaima iat ae 
Pennsylvania = palin amaeleicn teed dkumda eet 
a ! iil se ht ae 9, 18 
California... .. aetna pada ae 
Michigan__-. haciadisitatiduein a ; 6. 45 
Massachusetts 4 ae < 6.44 

Metropolitan Life In- GD Ti ccnace 
surance Co, (New j 
| York). } | 
New Jersey-..- canton se ncettadanndcpiiid tna 5. 51 
Illinois... alata a aaa 5. 29 
SD a neta cntanicainbanl ag ticltig tila ' Sia 5. O08 
Wisconsin....-. ; ‘odes ; ; 4.94 
Prudential Insurance = 
Co. of America (New- | 
ark, N. J.). } 
Chase National Bank of | a i 
New York. | 
American Telephone & | ? 4. 53)...... 
en | 
ROG: « cadieniin imunacadmhs anaes Laurea 4. 21 
Missouri. .....-. Lucadend &90 


National. City Bank of | 3.76 
New York. | } 


Wastin te elk Satie eaihsi iii na 


New York Life Insur- Wb el cnet 
| ance Co, | 
PR CI iia dinacicausquinssadaiincds inch ee 
Connecticut... dnidesvaine Setntins | 3.10 
; Guaranty Trust Co. of 3. OO] ...... 
j New York. | 
| Equitable Life Assur-| 2.93)_..... 
| ance Society of the 
United States (New 
York). } 
satiate els eta caa 2. 78 
Bank of America Na-| 2.77)...... 
tional Trust & Sav- | 
ings Association (Cal- 
ifornia). 
Kentucky-..... site taal tit accra eae” ae 
i cidiital-cpnigcrnnkaiestebitnsabbuntliiene 2. 47 
Standard Oil Co. of | 2.22!...-.. 
New Jersey. | 
WRG ccicintndivcendciatinciiinieess ~ 2. 21 


tional Bank & Trust 


Continental Illinois Na- | 2. 20)...... 
Co. of Chicago. 


The Pennsylvania Rail- | ? 2.19)...... 

road Co. 
Nebraska-_.... iil ei tela aa a cies |} 216 
| United States Steel | 2.12)-..... 

Corporation. ' 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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ExuHisir 6—Continued 





States Corporations Billions 
anneal akeoees 2.02 
General Motors Corpo- | 1.98 
ration. 
} Southern Pacifie Co...-.. 41.89 d 
West Virginia-. e as 1.82 
First National ee Bi Ob hime 
Chie: ago. 
New York Central Rail- | 02.72)... e 
road Co 
Central Hanover Bank | 1.64 . 
& Trust Co. (New | 
York). | 
Bankers Trust Co.} 1.63!_... 
(New Yor) 
Mutual Life Insuranet a 
Co. of New York 
Georgia_........ ind 1, 58 
| Northwestern Mutual i Gs bance 
Life Insurence Co. 
(Milwaukee). | 
I a a ad De 1. 52 
Tennessee_.....}- ea : 1.) 
| Manufacturers Trust 1, 42 
Co. (New York). 
Ric. hccnan hence ; ; 1.37 
District of Col- |... . . ; 1. 35 
umbia, | 
Florida........-. 1.31 
Consolidated Edison | ¢1. 31 
Co. of New York, Ine 
Chemical Bank & Trust 8 FF stcine 
Co. (New York). 
hore Hancock Mutual ia oneces 
Life Insurance Co. 
(Boston | 
| Travelers [Insurance Co. 1,23 
| (Hartford, Conn 
| The Atchison, Topeka | 7 1, 23'____.- 
& Santa Fe Railway | 
| Co. | 
Oklahoma... 1, 20 


Union Pacific Railroad | * 1.17 
Co. 

The First National | L417 
Bank of Boston (Mas- | 
sachusetts). 

Washington...-} ie Tae 

| The Baltimore & Ohio | *1.16 


Railroad Co. 


Colorado. .....- 1, 11 
|}Commonwealth & 11,09)__.... 
Southern Corpora- 
tion. | 
| Irving Trust Co. (New i diaesaia 
York) } 
National Bank of De-| 1.04 __.... 
troit. 
The First Nativval Te Gla aesien 
Bank of the City of 
New York. 
Alabama_.. - 
South Dakota “4 
Oregon.__.-- ov) 
Maine : 67 
New Hamp-|.....-. 208 
shire. 
South Carolina 57 
Mississippi . of 
Utah 252 
Arkansas 245 
North Dakota 45 
I a 3u 
echt dane 39 
Vermont__...-. 35 
Pe iain cnctiicdiitieniion o ‘ 4 
Delaware_._....|___- os ood 
Montana aes 232 
New Mexico : wad 232 
Nevada.......- 19 
73. 143. 31 
1 Total assets for corporation as of the fiscal year ended 


Dee. 31, 1942. 

2 After deduction of $1.56 billion 
serve,” carried as a liability. 

3 After deduction of $0.47 billion “Accrued deprecia- 
tion—equipment and road,”’ carried as a liabil ity 

4 After deduction of $0.19 billion ‘“‘Accrued deprecia- 
tion,” carried as a liability. 


“Depreciation re- 


5 After deduction of $0.24 billion “Accrued deprecia- 
tion,” carried as a liability. 

6 After deduction of $0.12 billion “Depreciation re- 
serve,” carried as a liability. 

? After deduction of $0.21 billion “Accrued depreciation 


and amortization—road and equipment,” carried as a 
liability. 

8 After deduction of $0.15 billion “Accrued depreciation 
and amortization—road and equipment,” carried as a 
liability. 

* After deduction of $0.12 billion “Accrued deprecia- 
tion—road and equipment,” carried as a liability. 

0 After deduction of $0.11 billion ‘Depreciation and 
retirement reserve,”’ carried as a liability. 

Source: State figures from Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Corporation assets from Moody's 
Manuals. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. DISPLACES 
BELL TELEPHONE AS WORLD’S LARGEST ENTER< 
PRISE; ASSETS TOTAL $6,463,803,552 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. dur- 
ing the past year replaced the Bell Telephone 
System as the largest private business enter- 
prise in this country, the United Press dis- 
closed today in a copyrighted survey. 

The study also revealed that membership 
in the Billion-Dollar Club—composed of 
business enterprises with total resources of 
$1,000,000,000 or more—has increased to 41 
from 38 at this time last year, and 32 on 
December 31, 1941, a short time after the 
United States entered the war. 

The 41 business agents, on the basis of 
latest available statistics, possess aggregate 
assets of $92,504,426,132 against $82,830,994,- 
287 for these same companies at the close 
of 1942. 

All but two of the current members— 
United States Steel Corporation and Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.—showed 
year-to-year increases in their assets, the sur- 
vey revealed. 

Three new members joined the billion- 
dollar group during 1943; namely, Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
and the Ford Motor Co. The Aetna group 
consists of the Aetna Life Insurance Co.— 
almost a billion-dollar organization by it- 
self—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., and 
Standard Fire Insurance Co. 

The latest enrollment of billionaire enter- 
prises comprises 16 banks, 9 insurance com- 
panies, 7 industrial or manufacturing con- 
cerns, 6 railroads, and 3 public utilities. 

Metropolitan Life, which for years ran 
second to the Bell System, finally managed to 
move ahead of the latter and become the 
No. 1 member with assets of $6,463 ,803,552. 

The Bell System, comprising American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. and its telephone 
subsidiaries, was in second place with §6,- 
313,256,718. 

Prudential Insurance Co. was third with re- 
sources of $5,373,979,917. 

Chase National Bank ef New York, the 
world's largest commercial bank, was fourth 
with assets of $4,990,183,000, while National 
City Bank of New York ranked fifth with 
$4,410,418,000. 

First on the list of the railroads and tenth 
in general standing was Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co, with $2,811,694,778. Standard Oil 
Co. (N. J.) led the industricls and was 
twelfth on the list with resources of $2,327,- 
808,847. General Motors Corporation ran 
thirteenth on §$2,236,372,067, and United 
States Steel ranked fourteenth on $2,106,- 
062,460. 

Following are members of the billion-dollar 
club and their latest known assets, compared 
with assets on December 31, 1942: 











| 
Company — Latest assets 1942 
ie 
Metropolitan Life Ins_.... 1$6, 463, 803, 552 $5, 994, 915, 
Bell Telephone System...) 6.313, 256, 718 6, 092, 697, 837 
Prudential Ins___.. 5, 373, 979, 917) 4, 927, 047, 492 
Chase National Bank | 
ww. 2. 4, 990, 183, 000) 4, 569, 496, 000 
National City Bank | 
Pas Radoaxde ..--| 4,410, 418, 000; 3, 761, 671, 000 
Bank of America, NT & ! 
SA.. inainiass 3, 975, 493, 000) 2, 771, 690, 000 
Guaranty” “Trust Co. | 
SEES. 3, 601, 236, 000) 2, 995, 499, 000 
New York L ife Ins_.-...-- 3, 342, 956, 430) 3, 142, 232, 054 
Equitable Life Assurance .| 3, 189, 654, 385) 2, 932, 856, 359 


Pennsylvania Railroad_...| 
Conti. Ill. Natl. Bank... 
Standard Oil (N. J.).. 
General Motors 


2, 811, 694, 778) 2, 652, 851, 189 
2, 483, 461, 000; 2, 197, 459, 000 
| 2, 327, 808, 847} 2, 220, 178, 391 
2, 236, 372, 067) 1, 747, 250, 191 











U. 8. Steel Corp... | 2, 106, 062, 460) 2, 123, 435, 264 
New York Central Rail- 

I icicntntiiin nce conchae | 2, 102, 431, 268) 1, 952, 770, 540 
First National Bank, Chi- 

€ago.._....-. _..-.| 2,085, 761,000} 1, 767. 083, 000 
Southern Pacific Co.. hulaintedl 1, 921, ORG, 233} 1, 787, 848, 939 
Bankers Trust Co........- 1, 867, 126, 000! 1, 625, O80, 000 
Manufacturers Trust Co..} 1, 797, 641, 000} 1, 419, 495, 000 
Central Hanover Bank-...| 1, 732, 713, 000) 1, 643, 855, 00 
Mutual Life Ins..........- 1, 651, 346, 466) pars 529, 495 
Northwestern Mutual Life.! 1, 687, 443, 304) 1, 525, 724, 943 
Atchison Topeka & Santa | 

8 eae ' 1, 560, 599, 828! 1, 437, 202, 778 
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Company Latest assets 1942 
Feet National Bank, Bos- 

i eceess acietaaialcnaiiads --/$1, 5, Se cer. 168, 027, 000 
Union Pacific Railroad....| 1, 455, 960, 126)! 1, 310, 000, 861 
John Hancock Mutual 

Pk ann caccekeanbt canbe 1, 441, 468, 994! 1, 288, 048, 650 
Consolidated Edison..-.-- 1, 420, 805, 962} 1, 423, 379, 919 
os Bank & Trust 

nisbo oo cipmi dlkinaedletialie 1, 408, 350, 000} 1, 289, 984, 000 
Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 

Dic ds netubsieiedl 1, 322, 683, 092) 1, 281, 115, 767 
Travelers Insurance Co... 1, 315, 815, 674) 1, 231, 914, 216 
Irving Trust Co__......-.. 1, 279, 314, 000} 1, 040, 271, 000 
National Bank of Detroit.| 1, 268, 267, 000) 1, 036, 192, 000 
Security-First Natl. Bank, 

Bis Me cosksnnséeenbittuenie 1, 255, 098, 0CO} 870, 431, 000 
Commonwealth & South- 

ern Corporation ......... 1, 202, 085, 102) 1, 200, 327, 567 
Bank of the Manhattan 

CAR cncuatiadietebanieonle 1, 158, 292,000) 994, 538, 000 
First National Bank 

Sa GI so ck cieeieis cake hina ea 1, 139, 258, 000) 1, C14, 254, 000 
Aetna L ‘ife Affiliated Cos_.| 1, 138, 564, 206 976, 409, 854 


F. I. du Pont de Nemours. 
Bethlehem Stcel Corpora- 
tion 


1, 135, 282, 714) 1, 041, 089, 533 
1, 044, 869, 730)! 1, 005, 646, 523 


Socony-Vacuum Oil....... 1, 030, 449, 701; = 970, 115, 471 
Ford Motor Co............ 1, 009, 092, 488 813, 079, 878 

Total combined re- | 
BONNE 6 since naeuce 92, 504, 426, 132)82, 830, 994, 287 








1 Revised. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Do the tables also in- 
clude the data the Senator has men- 
tioned in reference to the Government 
corporations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. The Federal 
Government assets, of course, are much 
greater, until we stop to think that most 
of them should be written in red ink. 

Mr. WILEY. It is also true, is it not, 
that a great many of the corporations 
the Senator has mentioned have had the 
benefit of loans from Government cor- 
porations, and owe debts to Government 
corporations? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Whether they 
were loans or not might be questioned. 
Some of the corporations doubtless have 
had loans, but during the war the Fed- 
eral Government, through the Defense 
Plant Corporation, through the R. F. C., 
and otherwise, has expended billions of 
dollars in the construction of plants 
which are operated by some of these 
great companies. 


PROPOSED DRAFT OF LABOR 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
just received from a very distinguished 
citizen of our country who is of Serbian 
extraction, a letter which expresses some 
views with reference to the manpower 
situation which I think are original and 
interesting. I ask that the letter be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son, speaking to the country over the radio 
last Sunday night, urged the immediate 
adoption of the labor draft bill, arguing that 
it was needed “to back our fighters to the 
limit” and “to shorten the war.” 

I propose to demonstrate here that the 
War Department and the administration, in 
their latest attempt to railroad the Nation 
into compulsory labor service, have not come 
here with clean hands. .I propose to prove 
that for more than 8 months the War 
Department and the Administration have had 
at their disposal a reservoir of combatant 
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manpower,-situated close to the battle fronts, 
comprising hundreds of thousands of fight. 
ers eager to shorten the war and to back 
our boys to the limit, and that this forgot- 
ten army of a recognized and honorable ally 
has been waiting in vain for even a word of 
encouragement from our War Department 
and administration. 

Ever since October. 28, 1944, General Mi- 
hailovich, who first raised an army in the 
Balkans to resist and to fight the Nazi hordes 
and who is now in control of a large part 
of his native Serbia, has been sending fran- 
tic appeals to the Allied commanders and 
Governments offering to place himself under 
their supreme orders and asking for arms to 
enable him to fight the Germans. General 
Mihailovich has 80,000 warriors with him in 
the mountains, but is sorely in need of mod- 
ern equipment and ammunition. It is con- 
servatively estimated that he can within a 
short time mobilize an additional quarter of 
a million men, if only we could spare for 
him some of the lend-lease material we are 
shipping all over the world. 

On November 8, 1944, General Mihailovich 
addressed a formal appeal to General Mait- 
land-Wilson, then Allied commander in the 
Mediterranean and now with the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff in Washington, copies of 
which went to our Government and War De- 
partment. After giving details of the sit- 
uation in Yugoslavia and after declaring 
that the Russians accept only the coopera- 
tion of the Communists, General Mihailo- 
vich stated: 

“We have decided, dear General, to for- 
ward you our following request: (1) to be 
myself, together with the entire forces of the 
Yugoslav Army in the country, placed under 
your command, and that I may receive from 
you direct orders and directives for action 
in order to be included in the general of- 
fensive scheme of the Anglo-American Armies 
which shall operate in Yugoslavia. * * * 
(2) for such actions which you would order 
us to execute it would be necessary that you 
supply us with ammunition for which we are 
in great need. Besides that, all our units 
are in great necessity of equipment, shoes, 
uniforms, and food. (3) It would be neces- 
sary that you send to my headquarters and 
to all my commanding officers in the field 
your military missions, in order to coordinate 
our actions according to your plans. (4) It 
is of the utmost importance and urgency 
that by your authority and orders the Com- 
munists be prevented from attacking our 
units and from murdering the innocent pop- 
ulation. * * * I beg you to give me your 
reply most urgently. 

“General MIHAILOVICH.” 

No answer was ever received by Mihailo- 
vich or his authorized representatives abroad 
to this appeal and offer of services. Since 
then repeated representations have been 
made by Yugoslav officials in Washington, 
and further desperate pleas from Mihailo- 
vich have been conveyed to our Government. 
All of these have gone unanswered. There, 
in the middle of the Balkans, within easy 
reach of the Mediterranean, stands a for- 
gotten army of veteran and loyal Allied sol- 
diers who cry for an opportunity “to shorten 
the war” and to liberate their country from 
terrorists and invaders, and their cry remains 
a voice in the wilderness. 

How loyal to the cause of the Allies and how 
true in their friendship for America are these 
soldiers of General Mihailovich has been re- 
vealed to the people of this country only the 
other day. On Wednesday, January 31, most 
of the leading newspapers of the Nation pub- 
lished an official United States Army Air 
Forces photograph, showing three American 
airmen forced down in Mihailovich territory, 
wearing blankets given them by his Chetniks 
who aided them in making good their escape. 
The three Americans were Lt. Carl H. Vess, of 
Philadelphia; Sgt. Harold Sykes, of Stelton, 
N. J.; and Sgt. Fred A. Dodge, of West- 


point, Pa. 
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Now it can be told that nearly 500 Ameri- 
can airmen, who had been forced down 
earlier in the war on hazardous missions 
against the Rumanian oil fields of Ploesti 
which the Soviets seem to have appropriated, 
were rescued by Chetniks and enabled by 
them to be repatriated in recent months, 
Without exception these 500 Americans bear 
unanimous testimony, from their first-hand 
experience, to the unflagging loyalty of the 
Mihailovich forces to the Allied cause. 

“The people sacrificed and went without 
food so we could live,” declared Sgt. Leon W. 
Carver, according to the Salt Lake City Desert 
News, upon his return home after spending 
17 months within the Mihailovich country. 

“When we hit the ground, which was in 
Serbia, we were picked up by the Chetnicks,” 
reported another airman, Staff Sgt. Douglas 
Poland, Jr., to the Seattle Daily Times. Ser- 
geant Poland came down with his left leg 
riddled with bullet wounds. “The wounded 
were separated from the others,” his account 
continues, “and we were taken to a Chetnik 
hospital up in the hills where I stayed for 
38 days. We never saw the other members 
of the crew after we were separated. I heard 
later that my pilot, First Lt. Charles L. Seven- 
son, whose home is in Snohomish, is safe and 
his wife expects him to return home.” 

Among the hundreds of eyewitnesses, all 
American heroes of the air, coming from dif- 
ferent parts of our country, who have had 
direct contact with what I have called the 
forgotten army of General Mihailovich, per- 
haps Lt. John N. Scroggs, of Kansas City, has 
voiced their sentiments best. 

“Those of us who know the real circum- 
stances in Serbia,” writes Lieutenant Scroggs, 
“are enraged at the unfair attacks against 
the Chetniks and their leaders. If only 
someone could open the poor blind eyes of 
the spoiled American public, a wonderful 
group of people might receive their due recog- 
nition. Unfortunately, those of us who lived 
with these people are few and far between, 
but believe you me, never will we forget how 
the men and women of Serbia unquestion- 
ingly risked their very lfves for us, fed us, 
clothed us, and gave us shelter when they 
themselves were ill-clad, cold, and hungry 
* * * YI yowed to myself that if I could 
ever possibly repay those people for all they 
had done for me, I wouldn't hesitate to do 
so. I suffer with them, in their present 
plight, and in the injustices rendered to 
them by the American press as well as the 
American and British Governments.” 

There is no blinking at the fact that a 
state of civil war exists in Yugoslavia. That 
gallant land which was the first in south- 
eastern Europe to challenge the monstrous 
power of Hitler’s war machine is now torn in 
two camps, There is the Communist do- 
main, ruled over by Tito, who has just re- 
fused the requests of the British and Amer- 
ican Governments to allow British and 
American correspondents to see for them- 
selves what is going on there. And there is 
the camp of Mihailovich, who is pleading for 
Allied missions and press representatives to 
come and see for themselves what he and 
his people stand for. 

Above all, we owe it to the American peo- 
ple to let them know what the 500 American 
airmen have found out, what has long been 
known but buried in certain high bureaus 
in Washington, namely, that in southern 
Europe there stands ready an army of over 
300,000 men, eager to join the fight against 
the common enemy and to shorten the war, 
if only we would give them guns and ammu- 
nition and perhaps some food rations.” And 
let us remember that this forgotten army is 
fighting not for communism, but for self- 
government and for freedom. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY... I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business, 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MURDOCK, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John F. X. McGohey, of New York, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, vice James B. M. McNally, 
resigned. 

By Mr. WALSH,-from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Rear Admiral William B. Young, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, to be a pay direc- 
tor in the Navy with the rank of rear ad- 
miral, for temporary service, to rank from 
June 1, 1942; 

Col. David R. Nimmer, to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from January 20, 1945; and 

Col. William W. Rogers, to be a brigadier 
general in the Marine Corps, for temporary 
service, from January 20, 1945. 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

Several postmasters. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


THE ARMY—ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Army which had 
previously been passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Myr. President, inas- 
much as all the Army nominations have 
come over from:a previous day, and inas- 
much as there is only one of them which 
I think will occasion any comment, that 
being the nomination of Col. Elliott 
Roosevelt, I ask unanimous consent that 
his nomination be taken up first and 
disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it isso ordered. The question is, 
Will the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination of Col. Elliott Roosevelt to be 
brigadier general? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BUSHFTIELD. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Butter Eastland 
Bankhead Byrd Ellender 
Barkley Capper Fulbright 
Bilbo Chandler George 
Brewster Chavez Gerry 
Bridges Connally Green 
Briggs Cordon Guffey 
Buck Donnell Gurney 
Bushfield Downey Hatch 


Hayden Maybank Thomas, Okla. 
Hickenlooper Mead Thomas, Utah 
Hill Millikin ‘Tobey 
Johnson, Calif. Moore Tunnell 
Johnson, Colo. Murdock Tydings 
Johnston, S.C, Murray Vandenberg 
Kilgore O’Mahoney Wagner 

La Follette Overton Walsh 
Langer Pepper Wheeler 
Lucas Radcliffe Wherry 
McClellan Reed White 
McFarland Russell Wiley 
McKellar Stewart 

Magnuson Taylor 4, 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. ANnprews], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MITCHELL], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Mosgs], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. ScruGHaM] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoty], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. McManon], and the Senator 
frum North Carolina [Mr. BatLey] are 
absent from the Senate on public busi- 
ness. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
Tin], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batu], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Brooks], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapPeHarT], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawzes], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Wr1tI1s], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota yields in order 
that I may propound, on behalf of the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], a question to the Military Affairs 
Committee. The Senator from Maine 
prepared and requested me, in the event 
that he was not in the Chamber when 
the nomination of Colonel Roosevelt 
came up, to ask the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee this question for him: 

Will the Military Affairs Committee 
furnish the Senate with information 
as to the number, names, and character 
of instances in which men entering the 
service with the rank of.captain or lower, 
without previous military experience or 
qualifications as specialists, have risen in 
a period of 4 years to the rank of brig- 
adier general? 

May I propound that question to the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Utah for the purpose cf 
answering the question? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I do not know whether we have that in- 
formation in just that form or not; but 
if we have it, the Senator from Kansas 
will get the answer. 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, on 
January 20, 1944, I objected to confirma- 
tion of the nomination promoting a gen- 
tleman named Colonel Hill. I did not 
personally know the individual. I knew 
nothing about him except that he was 
fifty-fourth on the list of colonels, and 
was being advanced, without apparent 
reason, to the rank of brigadier general 
in the Quartermaster Corps. I made 
that objection on behalf of the commis- 
Sioned officers of the Army. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that in cases of this kind, and 
cases such as the case of the colonel 
whom I mentioned a moment ago, the 
mouths of the officer corps are sealed. 
There is no one to speak forthem. They 
do not dare protest promotions, even 
though they may be unfair. This aft- 
ernoon I am happy to say a word in 
behalf of the officers of the United States 
Army because someone outside the Army 
is the only source from which protests 
can come. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose to 
enter into this question in a personal 
way. The individuals involved are im- 
material so far as I am concerned; but 
there are on the list today approximately 
9,600 active colonels, any one of whom 
is ready for promotion when it comes his 
way, if it ever does. Of those 9,600 colo- 
nels, 2,351 are graduates of the Military 
Academy at West Point. They are men 
who have spent 4 years in study and 
preparation for their chosen profession, 
the Army of the United States. Those 
men naturally have the ordinary human 
reaction of protest, even though it must 
be silent, against the advancement of 
youngsters who are wholly and com- 
pletely amateurs in the military game, 
except for recent activity in the present 
war. 

On last Saturday I asked a general in 
the Army what was the average time 
within which an officer in the Army could 
hope to become a captain in peacetime, 
and he said 10 years. I asked him how 
long a time would be required to become 
a colonel, and he said 28 y2ars. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to a few interesting records with 
regard to years of service. Gen. Robert 
E. Lee had S6 years of service in 
the Army before he became a briga- 
dier general. Gen. George Marshall was 
in the Army for 35 years before he be- 
came a brigadier general. General 
Arnold had 32 years to his credit, 
General Eisenhower 30 years, General 
Pershing 24 years, and General Mac- 
Arthur 21 years before reaching the 
rank of brigadier general. 

The job of a general is not one to be 
undertaken as one would enter on the 
position cf managing the hosiery depart- 
ment in a department store. An officer 
arrives at the rank of general after he 
has served for many years and has thor- 
oughly learned his profession. A man 
who becomes a brigadier general has the 
lives of thousands of men under his 
jurisdiction and care. In this particular 





case, I understand that this young man 
of 34 will have 5,000 men under his com- 
mand. The lives of those men require, 
as a matter of justice, the most compe- 
tent care that we are able to provide for 
them, and the most able commanders, 
and not commanders who are selected 
hit-or-miss. 

Mr. President, it strikes me that any 
man who is honored—and it is a high 
honor—with the uniform of the United 
States Army owes to his country and to 
that uniform something which is almost 
indescribable. In this connection I am 
referring particularly to the fact that a 
man who dons the uniform of the United 
States Army, with its insignia upon his 
shoulders, owes it to the United States 
Army and to the United States of Amer- 
ica so to conduct himself that he will not 
bring discredit or criticism upon the uni- 
form or upon his country. The Army 
code is a strict code, as it should be; and 
there are many things which an ofiicer 
may not do. In the Army code is a clause 
designated as “Conduct unbecoming an 
officer.” Before I shall have finished I 
wish to discuss that item very briefly, 
without any thought whatsoever of per- 
sonalities. 

In the New York World-Telegram of 
February 9 I find the following: 

Protests arose when Elliott was commis- 
sioned a captain in the Specialist Reserve 
on September 23, 1940. Afraid lest the dis- 
turbance interfere with his father’s cam- 
paign, just getting under way for the third 
term, Elliott handed his resignation to Gen- 
eral Echols, then commander of Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, where he was stationed. 


RESIGNATION REFUSED 

Refusing to accept it, General Echols ex- 
plained why in the following extract from a 
press release from his office October 15, 1940. 

“General Echols has refused to accept his 
resignation on the grounds that Captain 
Roosevelt’s physical examination shows that 
his eyesight is such that it renders him 
unfit for either combat or flying duty * * *, 
Instructions from the Chief of the Air Corps 
are that these reserve officers will be com- 
missioned from personnel not physically fit 
for flying.” 

When and if his promotion is approved 
Colonel Roosevelt will become one of the 
few Air Force generals who has never been 
to college, and even rarer, one who does not 
have pilot’s wings. Fe earned a private 
pilot’s license in 1933 after taking a civilian 
fiying course. 


A moment ago I spoke about the duty 
of a man in uniform, and especially the 
duty of an officer, to guard his every act 
and his every word so that no reflection 
may be cast upon the service and upon 
his country. The same duty applies 
even more strictly in the case now be- 
fore us. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. A moment ago the 
Senator quoted from an article which 
appeared in the New York World-Tele- 
gram, referring to a statement by Gen- 
eral Echols, who was the general in com- 
mand at the time when Elliott Roose- 
velt was a captain. In the article Gen- 
eral Echols is quoted as saying that due 
to Elliott Roosevelt’s eyesight, he was 
unfit for either combat or flying service. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That is correct. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to Say to the 
Senator that I listened with a great deal 
of attention to the reading of the record 
which was prepared by the War Depart- 
ment and was read to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, and 
by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt], another member 
of the committee. I do not recall that in 
the memorandum and data which they 
read there was included anything to the 
effect that Elliott Roosevelt was unfit for 
either flying or combat duty. If any 
such statement was included, and if I am 
mistaken in the statement I have previ- 
ously made, I should like to be corrected 
now by the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for calling attention to 
that fact. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Referring to the ob- 
servation just made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, let me state that on 
page 693 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp 
for February 1, 1945, is to be found a 
part of Col. Elliott Roosevelt’s record, as 
submitted by the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hitt]. The following note appears: 

Colonel Roosevelt, to date, has a total of 


1,100 flying hours. Of these 1,100 hours, 30 
have been on combat missions. , 


I call the attention of the Senate to 
the following: 

Colonel Roosevelt has recently piloted sin- 
gie-controlled planes on 303 combat missions, 
A single-controlled plane has but one pilot. 
And on each of these flights he (Colonel 
Roosevelt) has been the pilot. 


I should also like to hear some com- 
ment from someone who knows the facis 
as to how, when, and why Colonel Roose- 
velt should now be able to operate a plane 
if he was not able to do so at the time 
when General Echols made his observa- 
tions. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Iam sure the Sen- 
ate will be glad to have that information 
placed before it, if there is any source 
from which it can be obtained. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I was 
about to discuss the duty which an officer 
in the United States Army owes to him- 
self and to his uniform. In the present 
case there is a double duty. A son of 
the President of the United States is the 
individual involved in the present case. 
I say to the Senate that a son of the 
President of the United States owes a 
greater duty. He owes a duty to the 
office his father holds so to conduct him- 
self that there will be no discredit or 
reflection upon the President’s office. 

I desire to refer briefly to a newspaper 
article regarding the matter now before 
the Senate. The article appeared in one 
of the daily newspapers published Sun- 
day; and in it the statement is made by 
the War Department or by someone 
speaking for it that the granting of &n 
“A” priority to a bulldog is wholly un- 
authorized, was a serious mistake, and 
cannot be justified. 

A slip which has been laid upon my 
desk today contains the following siate- 
ment, in substance: 
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Colonel Ireland, who has taken the rap for 
this matter, issued the priority “A” without 
anybody’s request. The statement is also 
published that Mrs. Boetteger, the sister of 
the gentleman involved in the incident, or- 
dered the dog shipped without anybody’s re- 

uest. 
, Obviously, both statements must be taken 
with more than one grain of salt. Nobody 
is going to grant an “A” priority to a bull 
dog, when space is at such a premium as it 
is today, unless someone asks for it. Nobody 
in the White House is going to order a dog 
shipped to California unless someone has 
suggested it or asked for it. There is only 
one individual of whom I can think who was 
sufficiently interested to make such a request. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator from South Dakota should read 
the report of the subcommittee appointed 
to study priorities, which went into this 
case especially. He will note that on 
page 3 of the report, which I think is on 
his desk—if it is not, I hold one in my 
hand and I will give it to him—there 
appears a statement somewhat different 
from the statement the Senator made. 
Therefore, I think the Recorp should be 
made correct at this point. I read from 
the report: 

On January 5, 1945, Col. Ray W. Ireland, 
assistant chief of staff for priorities and 
traffic, Headquarters Air Transport Command, 
received a telephone request from Mrs. John 
Boettiger at the White House that Colonel 
Roosevelt’s dog Blaze be transported from 
Washington to Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt in Holly- 
wood, Calif. No mention of priority was 
made in the conversation. Colonel Ireland, 
however, established an A priority for the 
dog, and on January 9, 1945, the dog was 
shipped on a military cargo aircraft which 
left Washington about noon. 


That statement is contained in the 
report of the committee made public on 
Saturday, and I am sure the whole coun- 
try has read it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor, but I wish to say in comment that I 
am not so naive as to believe that the dog 
was shipped in any such manner. 

Incidentally, the same Colonel Ireland 
has mysteriously left the country since 
the incident occurred. I suppose the 
Senator knew that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I desire to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota if, on the other 
hand, there is any evidence to estab- 
lish the fact that this supposed Colonel 
Ireland was even in the city at the time 
when the incident occurred? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have no knowl- 
edge at all upon that subject; but he is 
now reported to be overseas. 

Mr. BUTLER, Information has been 
given to me—I frankly admit I do not 
have positive proof of it—that he was not 
even in the city at the time when this 
incident occurred. 

Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is this the same Roose- 
velt boy who was appointed captain? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. This is the same 
one. 
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Mr. LANGER. Is this the same one 
who was appointed captain without any 
previous training? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. So far as I can as- 
certain from the record relative to the 
subject under discussion today, he had 
never had any military training of any 
kind or character prior to his appoint- 
ment as captain. He is now 34 years of 
age. Our distinguished military leaders 
had attained ages far in excess of that 
when they became brigadiers, as I stated 
@ moment ago. Our own beloved Gen- 
eral Marshall had had 35 years of mili- 
tary service before he became a briga- 
dier general. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
in connection with the last statement 
of the Senator from South Dakota, I 
think it should be pointed out—and 
probably this is in answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator himself—that 
there are now in the Army of the United 
States six other persons, Reserve officers 
and other members of the Army of the 
United States, who have attained the 
rank of brigadier general, and none of 
them had a rank higher than that of 
captain at the time when they entered 
the service. Their promotions have been 
consistent with the service they have 
rendered, just as the Senator from Utah 
feels that Elliott Roosevelt’s promotion 
has been. 

I believe that it is hardly necessary 
for me to point out that in the history 
of our Army its officers have required a 
long time in order to reach the exalted 
rank of brigadier general. Throughout 
the entire history of our Army there have 
been glorious exceptions of men who won 
high rank in less time than has Elliott 
Roosevelt, and for acts which were prob- 
ably equal to or greater in importance 
than his. It has always been a part of 
the custom of the United States Army 
to recognize merit when it is achieved. 
I am not in the least sorry that in the 
Civil War, in 1861, General Forrest rose 
from the rank of lieutenant to that of 
lieutenant general within 2 years, I am 
not sorry that Custer rose from the rank 
of second lieutenant to that of major 
general in 2 years. I am especially not 
sorry that General Sheridan was able to 
rise from a second lieutenancy to a lieu- 
tenant generalcy within the period of 3 
years. Thus we might go on. 

Mr. President, let us remember certain 
facts in connection with these promo- 
tions. It is only in the Air Forces of the 
United States that such extraordinary 
promotions have occurred. I realize that 
the Senate is not arguing against the 
method of the Army in making its pro- 
motions. But these are extremely ex- 
ceptional matters. Every one of the offi- 
cers who was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general from the rank of lieu- 
tenant or captain since the beginning of 
the war was a man who had served in the 
Air Forces. The Senator knows that the 
air service was very small at the begin- 
ning of the war. The Senator also knows 
that it has expanded as no other branch 
of the service has expanded. The Sen- 
ator also knows that there have been in- 
stances of members of the air personnel 
having obtained remarkably rapid pro- 
motions, It seems to me that it is just 
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as remarkable for a man to rise to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel because of 
valor in action as it is for a man who 
had had a certain amount of training 
when he entered the Army to rise from 
a lieutenancy to a lieutenant generalcy. 
I say that in fairness, and not to argue 
with the Senator, because this is no mat- 
ter for quibbling. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I ask the Senator from Utah a ques- 
tion: Does he, as chairman of tl. Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, believe that be- 
cause Elliott Roosevelt is very brilliant he 
should be promoted over the heads of 
many other officers? 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think the 
Senator should read what Elliott Roose- 
velt has done to gain his promotions. 
I do not wish to make comparisons. 
What he has done has made him very 
worthy of the honor which has come to 
him, and he has gained such honor as 
the result of his service. At the proper 
time I shall be happy to read an account 
of his service to the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield so that 
I may propound a question to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield so that 
the Senator from Kansas may propound 
a question to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Does the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee consider 
the statement which he made a few 
minutes ago. with reference to six in- 
stances of promotion—if I heard him 
correctly—to have been responsive to 
the question which was asked him? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Ido not know 
whether it was responsive or not, but I 
have,the statistics which deal with six 
men who were promoted to the rank of 
brigadier general in the Air Forces of the 
United States. I believe that in a way 
my statement was an answer to the 
question. 

Mr. REED. The question which the 
Senator from Maine prepared, and 
which I propounded on his behalf, 
asked for the names and the instances 
in which men entering the service with 
the rank of captain or lower, without 
previous military experience or qualifi- 
cations, had risen in a period of 4 years 
to the rank of brigadier general. 

I may say that I knew nothing about 
this until a few moments ago; but I 
do not believe the answer of the Senator 
from Utah was responsive to the ques- 
tion propounded by me in behalf of the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
from Utah is entirely in agreement with 
what the Senator from Kansas has said. 
I cannot answer the question extempo- 
raneously, but I shall be glad to obtain 
the information later. I merely gave 
such information as I had at hand, be- 
cause it seemed germane to what the 
Senator from South Dakota had said. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that the ques- 
tion which the Senator from Kansas ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee did not receive con- 
sideration during the course of the dis- 
cussion of Colonel Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion before the committee. At least it 
did not receive consideration to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I therefore got in 
touch with the War Department and 
asked them the question. The answer 
which they have just given me over the 
telephone is that there are only two men 
in the service who were inducted into the 
Army, or who came into the Army with 
the rank of captain, or a lower rank, who 
are now brigadier generals. There are 
four others who entered the service with 
the rank of captain, or lower, who are 
now brigadier generals, but they had had 
previous military service. There are two 
exceptions which are well known. One 
of them is General Knudsen, who was 
made a lieutenant general because of be- 
ing a specialist, and in order to give him 
rank to enable him to perform his duties. 
The other exception is General Osborn, 
who was brought into the service for a 
specialty assignment in connection with 
Army morale. But there are only two 
men without previous military service 
who went into the service with the rank 
of captain or below that rank and who 
are now either brigadier generals or are 
recommended on this list to be given the 
rank of brigadier general. 

Mr. REED. May I inquire from the 
Senator from New Hampshire, with the 
permission of the Senator from South 
Dakota, what character of service those 
men rendered in connection with their 
promotion to the rank of brigadier 
general? 

Mr. BRIDGES. At the moment I am 
unable to say, but within a few minutes 
I shall be able to answer the Senator’s 
question. One of the men to whom I 
refer was born in 1906 and the other was 
born in 1903. They both entered the 
Army in 1942. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, in 
pursuing the thought which was ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Utah a few 
moments ago, I wish to read some figures 
covering the period from 1939 to 1944, 
inclusive. 

In 1939, 4 Military Academy gradu- 
ates and 5 others who were not Mili- 
tary Academy graduates, making a total 
of 9, were raised to the rank of briga- 
dier general; in 1940 the number was 73 
from West Point and 65 from the out- 
side; in 1941, 84 from West Point and 88 
from the outside; in 1942, 182 from West 
Point and 340 from the outside; in 1943, 
130 from West Point and 205 from the 
outside; in 1944, 146 from West Point 
and 160 from the outside. 

I again invite the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that today there are 
slightly more than 9,600 colonels in the 
Army, any one of whom might be 
made a brigadier general. I realize that 
they are not all in the Air Corps; but 
what effect will the rapid promotion of 
Elliott Roosevelt have upon the approxi- 


mately 10,000 colonels who are all sub- 
ject to being promoted to brigadier gen- 
erals if they can obtain the nod from the 
right man? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REED. They are not all sons of 
the President. That answers the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I have a perfect 
flood of mail in my Office protesting 
against this nomination. 

Let me call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to something that just occurred: 

The District of Columbia Council of the 
American Legion, which represents 50 capital 
posts, adopted a resolution calling for the 
careful consideration of Elliott’s meteoric 
rise in the Army from a captain’s bars to a 
general's stars in less than 414 years. 

The council, which numbers veterans of 
the present war as well as the first war in its 
membership, was virtually unanimous in 
urging most careful examination of the 
merits of the case by the Senate committee. 
The resolution was adopted in this spirit at 
the meeting during which veterans of two 
wars regretted the nomination of the Presi- 
dent’s son. 


Mr. President, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to something of 
this young man’s record. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THOMAs] said he would 
present his record presently. I want to 
present some of it from the facts I have 
before me. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. If the nominee were 
not. the son of the President of the 
United States, but was some other per- 
son, would the Senator be making ob- 
jections to the confirmation of his nom- 
ination? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. That would de- 
pend upon the circumstances. 

Mr. STEWART. The circumstances, I 
assume, would be the same. Would the 
Senator be making objection if it were 
the nomination of John Doe instead of 
the nomination of the President’s son? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. John Doe’s name 
would not be up.for confirmation for ap- 
pointment as brigadier general. If the 
Senator wants to know my position I 
have no hesitancy in stating my views 
at any place or any time. 

Mr. STEWART. I am quite aware of 
that, and that is the reason I asked the 
able Senator the question. I repeat, as- 
suming that the nominee was not the son 
of the President would the Senator be 
making objection to the confirmation of 
his nomination in the Senate? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I certainly would. 

Mr.STEWART. Has the Senator gone 
into the record of each one of the other 
nominees whose names were sent in at 
the same time for brigadier general as 
carefully as he has gone into this one? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator knows 
I have not. 

Let me call attention to the record 
that came from the War Department 
to me this morning. This record has 
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particular yeference to the travelings of 
the young man whose nomination is be. 
fore the Senate today. I find that on 
November 15, 1940, leave was given to 
this young man; another leave was given 
him from September 24, 1943, to October 
6, 1943, and still another leave was given 
on December 16, 1944. 

Now as to his temporary duty assign- 
ments: November 1-3, 1940, temporary 
duty to Corpus Christi, Tex.; December 
19, 1940, temporary duty to Washington, 
D. C.; December 21-27, 1940, temporary 
duty to Dallas, Tex.; May 1, 1941, tem- 
porary duty to Bolling Field, District of 
Columbia; June 5 to June 14, 1941, de- 
tached service to Ottawa, Canada; June 
17 to June 21, 1941, detached service to 
Washington, D. C.; June 30, 1941, de- 
tached service to Argentina; August 18 to 
September 12, 1941, detached service to 
Scotland, England, Iceland, and Wash- 
ington, D. C.; September 18 to December 
20, 1941, temporary duty at Kelly Field, 
Tex.; March 5 to May 7, 1942, detached 
service to Africa from Bolling Field, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; July 8 to July 31, 1942, 
temporary duty to Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; November 6 to Nov. 10, 1942, de- 
tached service to Benson from England; 
November 17, 1942, detached service from 
England; March 20 to March 26, 1943, 
detached service from North Africa; May 
4 to May 18, 1943, detached service from 
North Africa; July 19 to October 14, 1943, 
temporary duty to Washington, D. C.; 
September 6 to September 13, 1943, tem- 
porary duty to England; February 20, 
1944, temporary duty to the Mediter- 
ranean area; November 14 to Decemher 
30, 1944, temporary duty to Washington, 
D. C.; November 19 to November 30, 
1944, from temporary duty in Washing- 
toon to Wright Field; December 27 to 
December 29, 1944, from temporary duty 
. ee D. C., to Farmingdale, 

This letter is signed by a major general 
of the United States Army. 

Mr. President, I said in my opening re- 
marks that a man wearing the uniform 
of the Army of the United States owed 
a duty to himself and to his uniform so to 
conduct himself that he would not be 
subject to the criticism. The facts are 
undisputed, as found by a subcommittee 
of the Military Affairs Committee, that 
somebody, whoever he may have been, 
requested an A priority to ship a bulldog 
on a plane flying from somewhere in the 
East to California. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. In order that the Recorp 
may be Kept accurate, let me say that it 
was a mastiff and not a bulldog. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I am not enough of 
a dog fancier to understand the differ- 
ence, but I thank the Senator for correct- 
ing me. The dog weighed 110 pounds, 
did it not? 

Mr. TOBEY. I understand it weighed 
130 pounds. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Very well; 130 
pounds. 

The plane, I understand, according to 
the record, the news record at least, ar- 
rived at Memphis, Tenn., in the course 
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of its trip, and three servicemen, one of 
whom, I understand, was on the way to 
the funeral of his mother were “bumped” 
from the plane. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. According to the re- 
port from the War Department, the 
servicemen were not “bumped” from the 
plane on account of the dog; that had 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. They were “bumped” 
from the plane because of the added 
weight of the dog and its cage, were they 
not? 

Mr. STEWART. No; but because the 
plane had to take on a cargo which had 
a B priority, which is superior to the 
priority the servicemen had. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But the dog was 
not put off the plane, was it? 

Mr. STEWART. No; because the dog 
had an A priority. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. But the three serv- 
icemen were put off, were they not? 
Will the Senator answer my question? 
The three servicemen were put off the 
plane were they not? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; they were put 
off, but I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the report of the War De- 
partment, the report of General George, 
filed with the subcommittee. The re- 
port stated that these men did not lose 
passage because of the dog at all. 
Whether the dog had been on the plane 
or not they would have had to get off to 
make space for the cargo which was 
loaded on the plane because the cargo 
had a B priority which was superior to 
the priority held by the three servicemen. 
Of course the dog, which had an A 
priority, and the cage he was in displaced 
an equal amount of cargo; there is no 
question about that; but these men, ac- 
cording to the Army report, could not 
have ridden on the plane anyway. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The dog also had a 
priority superior to that of a United 
States Senator, did he not? 

Mr. STEWART. I think that is cor- 
rect. Will the Senator let me read a 
portion of the report? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee for that pur- 
pose? 7 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I quote from the re- 
port, as follows: 

The flight on which the dog was carried 
was a scheduled cargo flight and terminated 
at Dayton, Ohio. The flight west from Day- 
ton, to which the dog was transferred, origi- 
nated at Newark, N. J., and carried, in addi- 
tion to cargo, three passengers—two Navy 
enlisted men and one Army technical ser- 
geant, all of whom were on emergency leaves, 
traveling on C priorities. At Memphis, 
Tenn., approximately 3,700 pounds of cargo 
and the three passengers were off-loaded to 
take on B priority cargo. A backlog of B 
priority freight existed at Memphis and this 
would have displaced the three passengers 
even if the dog had not been on board, but 
the dog did unquestionably displace an 
equivalent amount in weight of B priority 
freight. The Dayton flight terminated at 
Dallas, Tex., where the dog was transferred 
to another routine scheduled military cargo 
flight which proceeded to Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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Mr. BUSHFIELD. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. The B priority 
freight was pretty important for the 
war effort, was it not? 

Mr. STEWART. Undoubtedly, it must 
have been. I do not know what it was, 
but it had a high priority. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. This dog displaced 
some of that freight, the Senator says? 

Mr. STEWART. According to the re- 
port it displaced an amount equivalent to 
the weight of the dog and the crate, 
which I understand to have been about 
285 pounds. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr, BUSHFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I am confused about 
these priorities, but am I correct in un- 
derstanding that as a result of them all, 
the dog stayed on the plane and the men 
got off? 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. The Senator is 
quite right, the dog remained, and the 
men got off, the men in the service, on 
urgent trips. 

Mr. STEWART. And the same ‘thing 
would have occurred if the dog had not 
been aboard. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Yes, but the dog 
was not taken off; do not forget that. 

In closing my remarks, Mr. President, 
I wish to refer once more to what I stated 
a while ago, that there are some acts 
which are unbecoming an officer, and I 
feel very strongly that this is one of those 
cases. I hope the Senate will reject the 
nomination. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the yeas and nays are called, 
I should like to have tne privilege of in- 
serting in the Recorp one or two matters. 

Mr. REED. I wonder if the Senator 
will permit me to propound a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Kansas for the purpose of asking 
a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
yield. 

Mr. REED. As I understand the Sen- 
ator from Utah, he said he could not fur- 
nish the information called for in the 
question which I asked him on behalf of 
the Senator from Maine. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Yes; that is 
correct. Isaid I could not furnish it, but 
that I would try to get it for the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I appreciate very much 
the intention of the Senator from Utah 
to get the information for us, but I re- 
spectfully suggest that we should have 
that information before we vote upon 
the confirmation of Colonel Roosevelt's 
nomination. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the question was a complex one. It in- 
volved many factors other than the one 
which I answered. As to the number of 
brigadier generals now in the Army, that 
question has been answered, and we 
know what it is. They are all from the 
Air Forces, and therefore they are ex- 
ceptional officers, every one of them. As 
to the remainder of the question, it is 
of such a complex nature, that I think it 
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will take some time to gct the informa- 
tion. 

Mr. REED. I have just talked briefly 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs], who could not get the in- 
formation completely over the telephone. 
I take it this is information of a char- 
acter which the War Department could 
furnish in a day on request of the Senator 
from Utah, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I have no 
desire unduly to delay this nomination. 
It is an extraordinary matter. It was 
extraordinarily bad taste that the nomi- 
nation was ever sent to the Senate, and 
surely before the Senate has to express 
its opinion, it should have the informa- 
tion for which it asks, if we are justified 
in asking for it. 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I should think we should at least know 
on what the Senate committee based its 
report and the information it had. We 
have had no opportunity to give that in- 
formation to the Senate. If, after the 
information is received and a recom- 
mendation comes unanimously from the 
committee, there are still some questions, 
naturally I think it would be well to have 
the questions answered. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may be informed about the situatien, I 
ask that the report of the subcommittee 
dealing with priorities be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection? 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
February 10 1945. 

At the request of the subcommittee ap- 
pointed by the chairman to inquire into the 
incident of transporting Col. Elliott Roose- 
velt’s dog on military aircrait, Maj. Gen. H. L. 
George submitted the following statement, 
delay having been occasioned in its release 
due to the need for securing information 
overseas: 

“On or about November 13, 1944, Col. El- 
liott Rocsevelt departed from a European air 
field in a B-17 bomber, under his command, 
for the United States by way of Iceland. 
He arrived at Presque Isle Army Air Field, 
Presque Isle, Maine, on November 14, 1944, 
at approximately 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Colonel Roosevelt made the flight under 
orders from the Eighth Air Force and pur- 
suant to War Department authority. In 
addition to Colonel Roosevelt, the personnel 
on the bomber included four officers and 
five enlisted men. Other than personal bag- 
gage, no cargo was carried. The dog, Blaze, 
weighing between 110 and 115 pounds and 
a female pup weighing 20 pounds were trans- 
ported in this bomber. 

“On arrival at the Presque Isle Army Air 
Field, both dogs were declared by Colonel 
Roosevelt upon United States Customs Form 
No. 6063, which is the baggage declaration 
and entry form. 

“As the bomber was proceeding directly 
to New York and would arrive there in the 
late evening of November 14, it was suggested, 
due to the absence of any facilities for the 
dogs on arrival in New York, that they be 
kept at Presque Isle until they could be 
conveniently transported to Washington. 
The dogs were taken to the search and res- 
cue kennels at the air base, where, after tests 
and inspection, a heaith certificate was 
issued by the station vetcrinarian and given 
to the customs officials. 


Is there ob- 
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“On November 23, 1944, a B-25 type air- 
plane, on an operational flight, and carrying 
military personnel, was scheduled to be flown 
from Presque Isle Army Air Field to La- 
Guardia, N. Y., with an intermediate stop 
at Grenier Field, Manchester, N. H. Both 
dogs were placed on the airplane, which ar. 
rived at LaGuardia at about 4:30 in the 
afternoon of November 23, 1944. 

“Later that afternoon a Marine Corps pilot 
en route to Washington, with a stop at New- 
ark, N. J., informed Operations at LaGuardia 
that he had room for any servicemen wait- 
ing for a ride to Washington. The marine 
pilot was informed that there were two ser- 
icemen who were waiting for transportation 
to Washington, and was asked if he had 
adequate room to also take along the two 
dogs. He stated that he had plenty of room 
and would be glad to take the dogs along. 
He was informed that the dogs belonged to 
Col. Elliott Roosevelt and were to be delivered 
to the White House. On arrival at Washing- 
ton, the marine pilot telephoned the White 
House, which sent a station wagon to the 
airport and picked up the dogs. 

“It should be pointed out that there is no 
provision in Army Air Forces Regulations or 
those of the Eighth Air Force which prohibit 
the carrying of pets in an operational type 
aircraft, such as the B-17 bomber which 
transported these dogs from Europe to the 
United States. 

“On January 5, 1945, Col. Ray W. Ireland, 
Assistant Chief of Staff for Priorities and 
Traffic, Headquarters Air Transport Com- 
mand, received a telephone request from Mrs, 
John Boettiger at the White House that Colo- 
nel Roosevelt's dog, Blaze, be transported 
from Washington to Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt in 
Hollywood, Calif. No mention of priority was 
made in the conversation. Colonel Ireland, 
however, established an A priority for the 
dog and on January 9, 1945, the dog was 
shipped on a military cargo aircraft which 
left Washington about noon. 

“The flight on which the dog was carried 
was a scheduled cargo flight and terminated 
at Dayton, Ohio. The flight west from Day- 
ton, to which the dog was transferred, orig- 
inated at Newark, N. J., and carried, in addi- 
tion to cargo, three passengers—two Navy 
enlisted men and one Army technical ser- 
geant, all of whom were on emergency leaves, 
traveling on C priorities. At Memphis, 
Tenn., approximately 3,700 pounds of cargo 
and the three passengers were off-loaded to 
take on B priority cargo. A backlog of 
B priority freight existed at Memphis and 
this would have displaced the three passen- 
gers even if the dog had not been on board, 
but the dog did unquestionably displace an 
equivalent amount in weight of B priority 
freight. The Dayton flight terminated at 
Dallas, Tex., where the dog was transferred 
to another routine scheduled military cargo 
flight which proceeded to Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and from there the dog was 
delivered to Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt. 

“The fundamental basis for the establish- 
ment of any priority, whether for passen- 
gers or cargo, is that the mission of the pas- 
senger or the need for the cargo is of such 
urgency that transportation by air is neces- 
sary and also necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. Therefore, establishing an A pri- 
ority for the dog was unauthorized under 
regulations relating to air priorities. A 
serious mistake was made and it cannot be 
justified.” 

In answer to a question from Senator 
STEwaRT regarding references in the press to 
three Army Air Forces officers at Patterson 
Field (Dayton) bound for Pyote, Tex., on 
D priorities, who stated that they might 
have been carried on the flight out of Day- 
ton except for the Roosevelt dog, General 
George stated: “Investigation discloses that 
the officers concerned would not have traveled 
even if the dog had not been carried, as there 
were both C and D priority passengers ahead 
of them, 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have an extremely sad duty to 
perform. It is not a part of the discus- 
sion of the pending matter, but it illus- 
trates the tragic times in which we are 
living, and how even a slight delay on 
our part may have an effect which none 
of us would desire to have brought 
about. The last-named colonel on the 
list recommended for promotion to be 
brigadier general is William Herbert 
Eaton. Since the names were sent to the 
Senate, in fact since last week Colonel 
Eaton crashed in his plane, and is now 
dead. His name will remain with the 
group, and I trust the Senate will confirm 
his nomination, along with the others, 
and that, in accordance with the law and 
the custom of the Army, he will receive 
this great reward, although he is now 
dead. 

In this connection, in order that I may 
keep the record straight, I ask that the 
clerk read a letter from Secretary of War 
in regard to Colonel Eaton’s death, so 
that it may be a part of our record. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 12, 1945, 
Hon. ELsert D. THOMAS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SeENnNaTOR THOomaS: Information has 
been received in the War Department that 
Col. William H: Eaton, Air Corps, whose nom- 
ination for brigadier general has been sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation, was 


killed February 6, as a result of a plane crash 
in France. 

Colonel Eaton’s services were outstanding 
in every respect and as a consequence, on 
January 19 I recommended to the President 
that he be promoted to brigadier general. 
His name is included, therefore, on the pres- 
ent list of nominations and confirmation is 
requested in order to consummate his post- 
humous promotion under the provisions of 
section 3, Public Law 680, Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when this group of nominations 
was presented to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs it was considered by the 
committee as all other nominations are 
considered. Of course, it is true that, 
due to circumstances connected with 
the case, particularly the dog incident, 
questions were asked, and a priority 
committee was appointed, and all mat- 
ters in relation to that question were 
considered; but there was not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs—and I know their sentiment is 
shared by all Members of the Senate— 
who did not feel that any man who was 
recommended for this great honor and 
promotion must have proved his worth 
in the Army of the United States, as 
the Army is now organized and directed. 

The fact should be taken into con- 
sideration that when a man is promoted 
in the field, because of his activity, his 
promotion comes through in the regu- 
lar way, it is reviewed, and, finally, no 
recommendation for promotion is sent 
to the President of the United States 
without initialing by the Chief of Staff, 
and without action taken upon the pro- 
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motion by the Secretary of War. There. 
fore when we considered the promotion 
in question it seemed to me, as I think 
it seemed to all members of the com. 
mittee, that a criticism of the promo. 
tion was in reality a criticism of the 
Army scheme. The fact that a man 
happens to be a son of the President of 
the United States ought not to be a 
liability to him in his efforts to serve his 
country. 

I ask what the country would have 
said had the sons of the President of the 
United States not responded to the call 
to military duty? Regardless of posi- 
tion, regardless of the apparent advan- 
tage which they have all had, regardless 
of everything else, the realization of the 
services they have rendered should cause 
all of us to stop and to listen and to be 
considerate before we pass judgment 
upon any of them. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to become 
a brigadier general of the Army of the 
United States or the United States Army 
or of the reserve. The degree in which 
Army routine is followed is known by 
every man who has ever served in the 
Army of the United States. Promotions 
do not come in a haphazard way. Thank 
goodness, the people of the United States 
have faith in their Army because of the 
honesty which exists in it, especially 
with regard to promotions. 

In this particular case we who are 
members of the committee did our very 
best—I am sure I speak for all mem- 
bers of the committee—and if the rec- 
ommendations with respect to the pro- 
motion of this colonel had not been 
forthcoming in an orderly and a proper 
way and had not received the sanction 
of all the persons I have mentioned, the 
promotion would not have been reported 
for consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD] a few moments 
ago rather sarcastically suggested that 
one had to have a nod from someone be- 
fore one could become a brigadier gen- 
eral. I should like to know whether there 
is any evidence in the record that dis- 
closes any favoritism shown toward Ei- 
liott Roosevelt in connection with his 
promotion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. We have 
found no such evidence, Mr. President. 
Had there been a charge of favoritism 
I am sure that every member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee would have urged 
full investigation of the charge. General 
Marshall is too great a man, the Secre- 
tary of War is too great a man, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is too great a 
man to allow anything of that kind to 
enter into their actions in connection 
with such a matter. Personally, I do not 
know, but I think it must require a great 
deal of consideration on the father’s 
part to allow his son’s name to be pre- 
sented here for promotion. A father 
would give a great deal of consideration 
to such a matter with respect to one 
whom he loved, a member of his family. 
It seems to me that all of us know enough 
about family relationships to cherish the 
ideals of fatherhood which the President 
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showed in allowing his son’s name to be 
presented to the Senate, rather than to 
assume that it was an advantage-taking 
affair. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Iyield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with what the 
Senator has said, and I say that it is 
unfortunate that any Senator should 
intimate at this particular time, when 
we are in a death struggle, that these able 
officers who are being promoted are being 
promoted through favoritism of some 
kind, and that it is necessary to get a 
nod from someone higher up before a 
promotion can be obtained. In my opin- 
ion, that is not happening, and I hope the 
country will consider the case in just 
the light the Senator from Utah has 
explained it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
is not happening. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the 
Senator from Utah that the Committee 
on Military Affairs possibly did in- 
vestigate the matter as_ thoroughly 
as it could investigate it, but as I look 
over the list of names of officers sub- 
mitted to the Senate for promotion I see 
the name of Thomas Benton Catron 2d. 
I know that he comes from my State. He 
is the son of a former Member of this 
body. He graduated from West Point 
many years ago. He did not start asa 
captain or lieutenant colonel in the 
Army. We all know that so far as train- 
ing for the Army is concerned, West 
Point does a very fine job. But, in com- 
parison with such training, with the time 
spent in becoming prepared finally to 
achieve the rank of brigadier general, was 
any evidence submitted to the committee 
with reference to Colonel Roosevelt, as 
to his background of education and 
training? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Elliott Roosevelt was not a trained 
soldier until he came into the Army as 
a Reserve officer, but he never would 
have been commissioned as a Reserve 
officer without examination, without 
proving his ability to serve to his superior 
Officers in the Army of the United States. 
There are rules and regulations relating 
to commissioning of officers in the Re- 
serve just as there are in the National 
Guard and as thefe are in the Regular 
Army. It is to be assumed that the con- 
ditions prescribed in the rules and regu- 
lations must have been met, otherwise a 
commission would not have been forth- 
coming. I think present now in the Sen- 
ate of the United States there are many 
Senators who have gone forward in their 
examination in this regard and who 
know that care is always exercised in 
such examinations, and that the officers 
who are on the examining boards are 
extremely cautious in respect to granting 
commissions and recommending promo- 
tions, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

= THOMAS of Utah, I am glad to 
yield. 


Certainly that 
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Mr. BARKLEY. As we all know, and 
as I think has been stated heretofore, the 
promotion of all the officers on the list 
now before the Senate and which we are 
considering today, was in process of be- 
ing eompleted long before the happening 
of the episode which has created so much 
discussion. The promotions had been 
initiated in the field. That means in the 
cases of many of these promotions that 
the process had to be initiated across the 
water, either in Europe or in the Pacific 
area, wherever these officers have been 
serving. The recommendations for pro- 
motions had to come up from the bottom. 
The President does not simply promote 
men, neither does the Secretary of War 
recommend promotions, neither does the 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, recom- 
mend promotions, until they have come 
up through the various processes and 
have reached the general staff, where 
they are submitted to critical examina- 
tion before the Chief of Staff passes 
them on to the Secretary of War, and 
they are again by him submitted to crit- 
ical examination before they are passed 
on to the President. 

It is my understanding that all the 
nominations for promotion we are con- 
sidering today were transmitted to the 
President at one time as recommenda- 
tions from the Chief of Staff to the Sec- 
retary of War. They came over together. 
The President could have taken a lead 
pencil or pen and stricken the name of 
Elliott Roosevelt off the list, and have 
sent the other names to the Senate; but 
if he Lad done that, he would have been 
discriminating against an Army officer 
whose services had been regarded as be- 
ing worthy of reward by promotion by all 
the Army generals and all the Army staff 
and all those before whom his name had 
to go before it reached the President. 

Certainly no one ought to expect the 
President to strike his son’s name from 
the list simply because he happens to be 
the father of the officer involved, and 
because an unfortunate episode had oc- 
curred with reference to the transporta- 
tion of a dog, with which he had nothing 
to do, and with which, so far as we know, 
the subject of this controversy had noth- 
ing to do except that he asked somebody 
to see if he could get this dog out to 
California. If the President had stricken 
his son’s name, which he could have 
done, would he have been doing justice 
to the recommendation of the Army offi- 
cers, many of whom had passed upon 
this promotion as they passed upon all 
these promotions, before it was ever 
placed on his desk for his approval? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course it 
would have been a very improper thing 
on the part of thé Commander in Chief 
to strike from the list the name of an 
officer who had been considéred and 
whose promotion was supported by tne 
facts, as the record of Elliott Roosevelt 
shows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose that all of 
us who are fathers can put ourselves in 
the place of the Commander in Chief 
when the recommendation came to his 
desk concerning his own son. I have 
never talked with the President or any- 
one else about this matter, but I can 
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very well understand, as a father with a 
son in the Army myself, that if I were in 
the position where I had to nominate a 
list of officers, and my own son’s name 
came across my desk, it might be em- 
barrassing, because I would realize that 
I might be criticised for promoting, even 
in a routine way, my own flesh and blood. 
We can very well understand the re- 
actions of any father who might happen 
to be President and Commander in Chief 
of the Army if such a recommendation 
should cross his desk. He could not af- 
ford to discriminate against one officer 
who had been recommended for promo- 
tion by all those who pass upon such 
matters before they ever reach the Pres- 
ident. If he had done so by eliminating 
this one name from the list of 58 names 
which are now before the Senate, re- 
gardless of anything that took place 
after the process was in motion, and al- 
most after it had been completed, or if 
he had done anything to discriminate 
against the promotion of this officer be- 
cause of that situation, I can very well 
understand what the reaction might 
have been to it, not only on his part, but 
on the part of the country in general. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Following the last thought 
developed by the Senator from Kentuck7, 
let me ask the Senator from Utah if he is 
naive enough to believe that once a son 
of the President is recommended by his 
immediate superior for promotion, any 
one, from the Secretary of War, the Chief 
of Staff, or the Chief of the Air Corps 
on down, is going to take that name off 
the promotion list? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It should not 
be taken off if the officer receives the 
recommendation of his immediate su- 
perior. It would be a very unwise su- 
perior who would take the name off un- 
less there were good reason for doing so. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Utah 
knows that in every long promotion list, 
in the winnowing and screening process, 
names are taken off. There is always a 
considerable list of names taken off. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Ido not believe 
that the names of worthy men are taken 
off. That is a generalization which is 
extremely unjust, just as it is rather a 
slip of the tongue for the Senator to ask 
whether I am naive enough to believe 
something. I do not even know what the 
word means. Possibly I am naive; pos- 
sibly not. Ido not know. However, I do 
know that I have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with Army officers, and that they 
are pretty good men. 

Mr. REED. I have often paid tribute 
to the learned Senator from Utah. Being 
a college professor, he certainly ought to 
know the definition of “naive.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

ir. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator might 
know what the aictionary says it means, 
but he might not know Wiet it means in 
the mind of the Senator propounuizg the 
interrogatory. 

Mr. CORDON. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. During the course of 
the remarks of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. BUSHFIELD] he read a letter 
or press release from General Echols; who 
was commanding officer of Colonel 
Roosevelt. In that press release there 
was the statement that Elliott Roose- 
velt, by virtue of some trouble with his 
eyesight, could not take training to be- 
come a combat pilot. Immediately there- 
after I called attention to the record, 
containing a statement in the nature of 
a note from the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, that the record indicates that 
Colonel Roosevelt has approximately 300 
flying hours to his credit as the pilot of 
a Single-seat plane. There is a discrep- 
ancy between the two statements. To 
complete the record and clear the dis- 
crepancy I should like to have the chair- 
man of the committee explain it, if his 
information is adequate in that regard. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr, President, 
I know nothing about the recommenda- 
tion of officers in regard to Capt. Elliott 
Roosevelt. However, his first commis- 
sion was not a commission in the Air 
Corps. He was commissioned in the 
Specialist Reserve in September 1940. 
Perhaps he did apply for a commission 
in the Air Corps, and perhaps it was not 
granted because of his disability. That 
may be the case. Ido not know. How- 
ever, he was commissioned in the Spe- 
cialist Reserve in 1940. That was his 
first commission. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator will 
yield further on that point, I shall en- 
deavor to supplement the record. Cap- 
tain Roosevelt was commissioned on the 
23d of September 1940. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CORDON. On the zist of Febru- 
ary of the following year he was trans- 
ferred to the same grade in the Air Corps 
Reserve. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. That is true. 

Mr. CORDON. In checking his record 
as it was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, I do not find any notice of his 
having had any course in flying training. 
Can the Senator supply any information 
in that connection? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am unable 
to give information as to Elliott Roose- 
velt’s life before he entered the Army. 
It was stated by the Senator from South 
Dakota that he had taken a civilian 
course in aviation and that he had 
learned to fly under civilian auspices. I 
believe that is correct. 

Mr.CORDON. Ihave reference to his 
military record in that connection. His 
record indicates that he was a student, 
first in Texas, in connection with a 
course in navigation. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I shall be very 
glad to give his military record. I have 
it before me quite completely. Perhaps 
if I give the complete record, Senators 
will have the answers to their questions, 

Mr.CORDON. I shall ke glad to have 
the record completzd in that regard. It 
will have some bearing on my conclu- 
sion, at least. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I believe that time will be saved in the 
debate if I first state the record. Then 
I shall be glad to answer questions. 
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I have already stated that he was ap- 
pointed a captain in the Specialist Re- 
serve on the 23d of September 1940. He 
was transferred, in grade, to the Air Re- 
serve, on February 21, 1941. He was 
promoted to be major, Army of the 
United States, on the 26th of March 
1942, to rank from the Ist of March 1942. 
He was promoted to be lieutenant colonel, 
Army of the United States, Air Corps, on 
August 6, 1942. He was promoted to be 
colonel, Army of the United States, Air 
Corps, on March 22, 1943, effective on 
the 23d of February 1943. He was pro- 
moted to be colonel, Army of the United 
States, on March 11, 1943. 

Colonel’s Roosevelt’s service is as fol- 
lows: Colonel Roosevelt was called to ex- 
tended active duty on October 7, 1940, in 
the grade of captain, and reported to the 
Matériel Command, Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. On April 24, 1941, he was 
transferred from Wright Field to the 
Twenty-first Reconnaissance Squadron, 
at the Newfoundland air base, and be- 
gan @ survey for the establishment of 
ferry routes across the North Atlantic. 

Mr. President, I ought to call atten- 
tion to that date and to the date when 
the ferry service started. Elliott Roose- 
velt was a pioneer in that service, and 
was called to the task of working out 
what has become one of the most suc- 
cessful services carried on during this 
war. It was entirely developed during 
this war. 

This duty took him to Greenland, Ice- 
land, and England. On September 10, 
1941, he was ordered to Kelly Field, Tex., 
to take a course in navigation, and from 
there to Brooks Field, Tex., as a student 
in the aerial observers’ course. Upon 
completion of this latter course, on De- 
cember 15, 1941, he was ordered from 
Brooks Field to duty with the Sixth 
Reconnaissance Squadron in California. 

On February 26, 1942, he was assigned 
to the First Photographic Group and 
proceeded overseas for duty in north 
Africa. Since that time Colonel Roose- 
velt has been on continuous duty over- 
seas in north Africa, Sicily, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and France, command- 
ing photographic reconnaissance units. 
At the present time he is commanding 
the Three Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Photographic. Reconnaissance Wing, 
European theater of operations, with an 
approximate strength of 5,000 officers and 
men. 

The Colonel’s decorations and cita- 
tions were very effective in causing our 
committee to act as it did. Therefore, I 
will call attention to them: 

The Distinguished Flying Cross was 
awarded on the 23d of December, 1942, 
while Colonel Roosevelt was a member 
of the Third Photographic Group, 
Twelfth Air Force, by command of Gen- 
eral Doolittle. I will read the.citation 
into the Recorp if the Senate so desires. 

Mr. President, there is the first of our 
successful generals to pass upon Colonel 
Roosevelt. He was given that citation 
by General Doolittle, who himself, within 
the memory of all of us, was a captain a 
very short time ago, and who now is a 
lieutenant general. 
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Colonel Roosevelt was granted an 
award by the Sultan of Morocco on the 
23d of January, 1943. 

He was awarded the Air Medal on the 
8th of May, 1943, by General Spaatz, ang 
a citation was given Colonel Roosevelt 
at the same time. 

Colonel Roosevelt received a letter of 
commendation dated October 12, 1943, 
from the commanding general, Army 
Air Forces, commending him for his work 
in reorganizing the reconnaissance pro- 
gram of the Army Air Forces. 

Mr. President, let me digress long 
enough to say one word about the Recon- 
naissance Service of the Army. Due to 
the activities of the Air Force in con- 
nection with aerial photography, the Re- 
connaissance Service has made unusual 
progress in the present war. Much that 
has been done in the promotion of the 
war effort and in contributing to the suc- 
cess of our commands has been due to 
the enlarged activity of the Reconnais- 
sance Service. I am sure everyone is 
aware of that fact. 

Colonel Roosevelt was awarded the 
Legion of Merit on December 25, 1943, by 
General Eisenhower. With that award 
went a citation. 

Colenel Roosevelt also received a letter 
of commendation dated September 23, 
1944, signed by Lieutenant General 
Bradley, commanding general, Twelfth 
Army Group, to the Three Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Photographic Wing (Re- 
connaissance), commanded by Colonel 
Roosevelt, commending the whole unit 
for the work it had done. 

Mr. President, when we realize that the 
promotion is recommended by the Chief 
of Staff and by the Secretary of War, and 
that Colonel Roosevelt has received cita- 
tions from General Doolittle, General 
Spaatz, General Arnold, General Eisen- 
hower, and General Bradley, I think it 
can be admitted by all, and I think it 
should be, that his record is cae of excep- 
tional attainment. Certainly none of 
those distinguished officers would stoop 
to do an unfair thing either one way or 
the other. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. So far as I am ccn- 
cerned, I am not interested in some of 
the citations which have been referred 
to. I should like to know whethey the 
promotion is an unprecedented one, con- 
sidering the age of the young man and 
the rapidity of luis promotion. Is it out 
of the ardinary? Is it an exception from 
all other promotions? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. There are six 
other persons who have risen as rapidly, 
beginning with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant, captain. or some lower rank. 

Mr, WALSH. Are they of the same 
age? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. They are 
either the same age or approximately so. 

Mr. WALSH. Am I to understand 
that the case is not one which stands 
out as indicating upon the record that a 
special and extraordinary effort has been 
made to advance this one officer? 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. No. Inci- 


dentally, it should be pointed out that 
all cases of extraordinary advancement 
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from the rank of lieutenant to high 

rank--for instance, to brigadier gen- 

eral—have occurred in the Air Forces. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, there is 
nothing worse in either the Army or the 
Navy than to have discrimination made 
in connection with promotions, as I am 
sure the Senator realizes; but I take the 
Senator’s word that the present. case is 
not an extraordinary one. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, wil/ the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that either 
the Senator from Utah is mistaken or the 
Senator from South Dakota is mistaken. 
I understand that of the six cases, four 
are those of men who had prior military 
experience, and one is that of General 
Knudsen, of General Motors. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Oh,no. The 
question the Senator from Massachu- 
setts asked was whether it was excep- 
tional to rise from a low rank to a high 
rank, 

Mr. LANGER. As I understood the 
question of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, he asked whether this case was an 
exceptional one. The reply of the Sen- 
ator from Utah was that there were six 
cases just like it. Ag I understood from 
the questioning a while ago—and let me 
say that so far as I am concerned the 
matter means nothing to me—the Sen- 
ator from Utah said there were four 
other officers who received rapid promo- 
tions. I understood, however, that they 
had had military experience, and that 
one of the six was Lieutenant General 
Knudsen. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah.. No; General 
Knudsen was mentioned by some other 
Senator. I did not bring his name into 
the discussion. It has no place in it. 
General Knudsen and General Osborn 
were both appointed from private life to 
high rank without military experience 
in the Army. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I was at- 
tempting to point out that if the pro- 
motion is an exceptional one, we should 
not oppose it because the person involved 
is the son of the President. But if the 
case is one of exceptional promotion, we 
should have some evidence to show that 
the officer involved is an extraordinary, 
efficient, and capable officer, who merits 
having an exception made in his case. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should add 
that in tie case of the seven officers in- 
cluding Colonel Roosevelt, two have been 
killed. So Mr. President, we should bear 
in mind the fact that two of the seven 
brigadier generals have lost their lives. I 
think the group is rather an exceptional 
one, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the record of Colonel Roosevelt 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the record 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

ReEcorD OF ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT 

1, Superior efficiency record for 1942, 1943, 
and 1944. Has excellent efficiency record. 

2. Recommendations: 

(a) In January 1942, Maj. G. B. Dany, 
commanding officer, navigation school, Kelly 
Field, Tex., said: “This officer is a command- 
ing, impressive, cooperative, and aggressive 
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Officer who is a brilliant thinker. He ob- 
tains excellent results through enthusiastic 
and diligent application. He is highly in- 
formed on world affairs and technical sub- 
jects in which he has been trained.” 

(b) In December 1943, Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
commanding general, Twelfth Air Force said: 
“An aggressive, forceful officer whose foresight 
has created an organization of utmost value 
to our air and ground operations.” 

(c) In July 1944, Lt. Gen. J. H. Doolittle, 
commanding general, Eighth Air Force said: 
“Dynamic and forceful, technically and pro- 
fessionally qualified. This officer is perform- 
ing duties commensurate with the next higher 
grade.” 


I. APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTIONS 

A. Appointed captain, Specialist Reserve, 
September 23, 1940. 

B. Transferred: in grade to Air Reserve, 
February 21, 1941. 

C. Promoted to major, Army of the United 
States, on March 26, 1942, to rank from March 
1, 1942. 

D. Promoted to lieutenant colonel, Army 
of the United States (Air Corps), August 6, 
1942. 

E. Promoted to colonel, Army of the United 
States (Air Corps), March 22, 1943, effective 
on February 23, 1943. 

F. Promoted to colonel, Army of tne United 
States, March 11, 1943. 


II. SERVICE 


Colonel Roosevelt was called to extended 
active duty on October 7, 1940, in the grade 
of captain, and reported to the Matériel 
Command, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. On 
April 24, 1941, he was transferred from Wright 
Field to the Twenty-first Reconnaissance 
Squadron at the Newfoundland Air Base, 
and began a survey for the establishment of 
ferry routes across the North Atlantic. This 
duty took him to Greenland, Iceland, and 
England. On September 10, 1941, he was 
ordered to Kelly Field, Tex., to take a course 
in navigation, and from there to Brooks 
Field, Tex., as a student in an aerial ob- 
server’s course. Upon completion of this 
latter course on December 15, 1941, he was 
ordered from Brooks Field to duty with the 
Sixth Reconnaissance Squadron, Muroc, 
Calif. On February 26, 1942, he was assigned 
to the First Photographic Group and “pro- 
ceeded overseas for duty in north Africa. 
Since that time Colonel Roosevelt has been 
on continuous duty overseas in north Africa, 
Sicily, Italy, the United Kingdom, and France, 
commanding photographic reconnaissance 
units. At the present time he is command- 
ing the Three Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Photographic Reconnaissance Wing, Euro- 
pean theater of operations, with an approxi- 
mate strength of 5,000 officers and men. 


III, DECORATIONS AND COMMENDATIONS 


A. The Distinguished Flying Cross award°d 
December 23, 1942, while a member of the 
Third Photographic Group, Twelfth Air 
Force, by command of General Doolittle 
(citation attached). 

B. Commander of Ouissan Alaouite awarded 
January 23, 1943, by the Sultan of Morocco. 

C. Air Medal awarded May 8, 1943, by Gen- 
eral Spaatz (citation attached). 

D. Letter of commendation dated October 
12, 1943, from the commanding general, Army 
Air Forces, to Colonel Roosevelt, commend- 
ing him for his work in reorganizing the 
reconnaissance program of the Army Air 
Forces (copy of letter attached). 

E. Legion of Merit awarded December 25, 
1943, by General Eisenhower (citation at- 
tached). 

F, Letter of commendation dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1944, signed by Lieutenant General 
Bradley, commanding general, Twelfth Army 
Group, to the Three Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Photographic Wing (Reconnaissance), 
commanded by Colonel Roosevelt, commend- 
ing this unit (copy Of letter attached). 
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NoTEe.—Colonel Roosevelt to date has a 
total of 1,100 flying hours. Of these 1,100 
hours, 300 have been on combat missions. 
Colonel Roosevelt has recently piloted single- 
controlléd planes on 30 combat missions. 
A single-controlled plane has but one pilot. 
And on each of these flights he has been 
the pilot. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. In view of the fact that 
the Senator from South Dakota referred 
to what he called the unbecoming con- 
duct of Colonel Roosevelt, I wish to ask 
the Senator from Utah to read those ci- 
tations to the Senate, so that the Senate 
may know what General Eisenhower, 
General Arnold, General Doolittle, Gen- 
eral Bradley, General Spaatz, and other 
of our high-ranking commanders think 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s conduct, and so 
that we may know, not what some Sen- 
ator characterizes as unbecoming con- 
duct, but what are the true facts rela- 
tive to the conduct of Colonel Roose- 
velt as a soldier, as a leader, and as a 
fighting man. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I shall be glad 
to read the citations. Before doing so, 
I should like to read into the Recorp a 
further note relative to Colonel Roose- 
velt, so as to complete the record which 
I commenced to make: 


Colonel Roosevelt, to date, has a total of 
1,100 hundred flying hours. Of these 1,100 
hours, 300 have been on combat missions, 
Colonel Roosevelt has recently piloted single- 
controlled planes on 30 combat missions. A 
single-controlled plane has but one pilot. 
And on each of these flights he has been the 
pilot. 


That answers a question which was 
asked by several Senators. 

Mr. President, as we read the citations, 
it will be found that some of the flights 
which Colonel Roosevelt made were ex- 
traordinary in that they were made out- 
side the normal duties of the ranking 
officer of his command. The citations 
are as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS, TWELFTH AIR FORCE, 
A. P. O. 650, December 23, 1942. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 10: AWARD OF 
DISTINGUISHED FLYING Cross 


SECTION 1. AWARD OF DISTINGUISHED FLYING 
CROSS 


Under the provisions of AR 600+45, as 
amended, and pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Circular No. 6, Allied Force Head- 
quarters, October 19, 1942, the Distinguished 
Flying Cross is awarded to the following- 
named officer in the name of the command- 
ing general, European theater of operations: 

Elliott Roosevelt, O-398475, lieutenant col- 
onel, Third Photographic Group, Twelfth 
Air Force, United States Army. For heroism 
and extraordinary achievement while par- 
ticipating in aerial flights. As a member of 
parties making aerial surveys of important 
ferry routes, Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt 
participated in long and dangerous flights 
over Arctic, sub-Arctic, and Equatorial re- 
gions many of them being over water and un- 
inhabited areas. On one expedition, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Roosevelt was the only mem- 
ber who made every operational flight. Asa 
result of his experience and energy, he has 
been of great assistance in the establish- 
ment of ferry routes. As commanding offi- 
cer of a photographic group assigned to the 
American forces in north Africa, Lieutenant . 
Colonel Roosevelt personally participated ia 
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many flights deep into hostile and heavily 
defended areas acting as observer, navigator, 
photographer, and radio operator. He made 
these flights voluntarily with complete dis- 
regard for his personal safety as he well knew 
the extremely vulnerable characteristics of 
his unarmed airplane. The efficiency of his 
photographic group as proven by the valu- 
able information it has obtained, is due in a 
large degree to the ability, leadership, and 
inspiration of Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt. 
His courage and skill reflect credit both upon 
himself and the military service. 

By command of Major General Doolittle, 

Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 

Brigadier General, United States, 

Army, Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
P. M. WHITNEY, 
Colonel, A. G. D., Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS NORTHWEST 
AFRICAN AIR FORCES, 
A. P. O. 650, May 8, 1943. 


GENERAL Orpers, No. 70: AWARD OF AIR MEDAL 
SECTION I. AWARDS OF AIR MEDAL 


1. Under the provisions of AR 600-45, as 
amended, and pursuant to authority con- 
tained in Circular No. 50, Headquarters 
NATOUS, 5 April 1943, the Air Medal is 
awarded to the following-named personnel, 
Air Corps, United States Army, residence as 
indicated, in the name of the commanding 
general, north African theater of opera- 
tions, for meritorious achievement while 
participating in five (5) sorties against the 
enemy. 

* . * - * 


Elliott Roosevelt, 0398475, colonel, Ben- 
brook, Tex. 
* * 7 2 7 


By command of Lieutenant General Spaatz: 
E. P. CurtTIs, 
Colonel, U.S. A. A. F., Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
Wirit1aM W. Dick, 
Colonel, A. D. G., Air Adjutant General. 


HEADQUARTERS, NORTH AFRICAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS, 
A. P. O. 534, December 25, 1943. 


GENERAL ORDERS, No. 164: AWARD OF LEGION OF 
MERIT 


Under authority contained in section IV, 
War Department Circular No. 131, dated 
$8 June 1943, a Legion of Merit medal 
is awarded in the name of the President to 
each of the following-named individuals, 

- * - o * 


Elliott Roosevelt, O398475, colonel, Air 
Corps, for exceptionally meritorious conduct 
in the performance of outstanding services 
from 1 November 1942 to 30 October 1943. 
By his dynamic energy and inspiring zeal, 
he built the small photographic and recon- 
naissance group which he commanded, into 
a photo reconnaissance wing which con- 
trolled the preparation of photographic in- 
telligence for all planning staffs and opera- 
tions in the theater. His keen insight into 
the invaluable aid of aerial photography, and 
the knowledge of its practical application, 
enabled him to make an outstanding con- 
tribution to the success of the Tunisian and 
Sicilian campaigns, and of the initial op- 
erations in Italy. "“ntered service from Ben- 
brook, Tex. 

By command of General Eisenhower: 


E. L. Forp, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
H. V. Ropers, 
Colonel, A. G. D., Adjutant General. 
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HEADQUARTERS, TWELFTH ARMY GROUP, 

A P. O. 655,.September 28, 1944. 

Subject: Letter of commendation. 

To: Commanding officer, 325th Photo Wing 
Reconnaissance, A. P. O. 634, United States 
Army. 

Through: Commanding General, Eighth Air 
Force. 

1. It is desired to express the appreciation 
of Twelfth Army Group for the outstanding 
work which has been accomplished by the 
officers and men of your command. 

2. The A-3 and A-3 progress sections have 
at all times been ready and able to execute 
exacting requests from the Army group for 
aerial photos, mosaics, and the reproduction 
of prints. The officers and men of these sec- 
tions have appreciated the fact that in prac- 
tically all instances, due to the rapidly mov- 
ing situation, the time element has been a 
vital factor, and have exerted themselves to 
the utmost to meet the commitments in 
time to have their work be of value. 

3. By their untiring efforts the laboratory 
section of the wing has produced vast quan- 
tities of prints which have proved of great 
value to the Army group. It is especially de- 
sired to bring to the attention of each officer 
and man the importance of the work which 
has been accomplished by them. 

4. The Seventh Photo Group has accom- 
plished at considerable loss in planes and 
personnel the flying of many hazardous mis- 
sions in a manner which reflects great credit 
upon their own unit and photo reconnais- 
sance aviation as a whole. 

O. N. Brabiey, 
Lieutenant General, United States 
Army, Commanding. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
HEADQUARTERS, ARMY Arr FORCES, 
Washington, October 12, 1943. 

Subject: Commendation. 

Through: Commanding general, Northwest 
African Allied Air Forces. 

To: Col. Elliott Roosevelt, commanding 
Officer, Northwest African Photo Recon- 
naissance Wing (Prov.). 

1. The careful and thorough work you 
have performed in the reorganization of the 
reconnaissance program of the Army Air 
Forces is most pleasing to me and I desire 
to commend you for your contribution to 
this important project. 

2. Your practical experience has been of 
inestimable assistance in establishing plans 
and procedures for the use of reconnaissance 
units in the field and in setting up new 
tables of organization based on the actual 
needs of present-day warfare. Your advice 
and counsel have also been most helpful in 
revising our training program in this coun- 
try, forming the present Reconnaissance 
Command of the Third Air Force and set- 
ting up the necessary staff branch in this 
headquarters. 

3. The thorough knowledge you have of 
these matters and your wholehearted co- 
operation at all times reflect great credit 
upon yourself. 

4. A copy of this letter will be made part 
of your efficiency record. 

H. H. ARNOLD, 
General, United States Army, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt him so 
that I may propound a question? . 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Did not Colonel Roosevelt 
have anybody helping him win the war 
thus far? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I have no answer to that question. Colo- 
nel Roosevelt is commanding a unit of 
5,000 men. I doubt very much whether 
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he has ever stood in front of that unit 
and patted himself on the chest ang 
repeated the words of a certain movie 
actor, namely, “I dood it.” I do not 
think that is done in the Army of the 
United States. I think it will be found 
that pride does not come into an officer's 
heart when he receives one of these 
awards. He becomes a very humble 
individual and realizes that he must live 
up to the honor in every way. 

I think we misjudge entirely the 
whole military scheme, the whole reg- 
son for awards, if we judge that all a 
man fights for is to get a ribbon, and 
all that he wears a ribbon for is to bask 
in his own individual glory. I trust that 
there is no Member of the United States 
Senate who does not realize that we are 
dealing with someone who probably has 
contributed much to the saving of lives 
of. men, and perhaps to the saving of 
lives of men related to some of us. 

Mr. President, in addition to what I 
have already said, there is a record deal- 
ing with the superior efficiency of Elliott 
Roosevelt in 1942, 1943, and 1944. He 
had an excellent efficiency record and 
recommendation. 

In January 1942, Maj. G. B. Dany, com- 
manding officer, Navigation School, Kelly 
Field, Tex., said: e 

This officer is a commanding, impressive, 
cooperative, and aggressive officer who is a 
brilliant thinker. He obtains excellent re- 
sults through enthusiastic and diligent ap- 
plication. He is highly informed on world 


affairs and technical subjects in which he has 
been trained. 


In December 1943, Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
commanding general, Twelfth Air Force 
said: 

An aggressive, forceful officer whose fore- 


sight has created an organization of utmost 
value to our air and ground operations. 


In July 1944, Lt. Gen. J. H. Doolittle, 
commanding general, Eighth Air Force 
said: 

Dynamic and forceful, technically and pro- 
fessionally qualified. This officer is perform- 


ing duties commensurate with the next 
higher grade. 


In other words, Colonel Roosevelt was 
acting in the capacity of an officer of a 
grade above the one he held at the time 
that statement was made by General 
Doolittle. 

Mr. President, I realize that the read- 
ing of these long general orders has been 
rather tedious. I also realize that they 
probably call for the remark that we are 
dealing with merely one officer, but, in 
truth, there is only one officer under con- 
sideration by the Senate. In the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs we did not at- 
tempt to go into comparisons. We as- 
sumed that the recommendations of 
those in charge of the Army were recom- 
mendations we should respect. 

I asked all members of the committee 
who were present whether, when we re- 
ported the nomination, and when we 
got to the floor of the Senate, I could 
make the statement that, so far as those 
present were concerned, the report was 
without opposition, that the nomination 
was reported unanimously. The recom- 
mendation did come from the com- 
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mittee as @ unanimous recommendation 
of those present on the day the recom- 
mendation was agreed upon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah, I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have in my hand the 
release which apparently was made by 
the Committee on Military Affairs under 
date of February 10, reciting the facts 
in connection with the dog incident. 
It appears that the entire responsibility 
has been assumed, or somehow assigned 
to, Col. Ray W. Ireland, who at this 
moment appears to be several thousand 
miles away from Washington. I have 
pretty good reason to think that this 
Colonel Ireland was not even in Wash- 
ington when this episode happened, and 
I should like to know from the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
whether he is able to tell me if there 
is any truth in the assertion to which I 
refer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah: I cannot 
answer the question. A subcommittee 
of three was appointed, and perhaps the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] may be able to answer. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as a 
member of the subcommittee, I should 
like to say that General George told us 
that he had spoken to Colonel Ireland 
about the matter, so Colonel Ireland must 
have been here. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have no reason to 
question the accuracy of the report at 
all, but I should like to know absolutely 
whether the veport I have had, that 
Colonel Ireland was not even in the city 
when the report of the committee infers 
that he was in the city, is true. I should 
like to have a letter from the chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, at 
his early convenience, informing ine per- 
sonally in writing whether Colonel Ire- 
land was in the city at the time this 
episode occurred. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I shall try to 
get the information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the nomina- 
tion of Colonel Elliott Roosevelt to be 
brigadier general? The yeas and nays 
have been requested. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Before we 
vote on that question, if our leader will 
permit me to say so, I should like to state 
that Elliott Roosevelt’s name appears on 
the list with a great number of other 
officers. In order that there may not 
be any confusion, I trust that in his con- 
firmation it will be understood by the 
Senate and understood by the War De- 
partment, and all others concerned, that, 
even if he happens to be confirmed one 
moment before the rest, his name in the 
list of those confirmed should appear in 
the place in which it is now on the list. 
I think that is fair to all the other offi- 
cers and fair to Elliott Roosevelt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think 
it should be made certain that that will 
be attended to after all the nominations 
have been confirmed, so that the con- 
firmations will appear in the order in 
which they were sent in on this list, 
without regard to the fact that the Sen- 
ate considered the nomination of Elliott 
Roosevelt first. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I ask unani-« 
mous consent that that be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the pending nomination now 
before the Senate be recommitted to the 
Senine on Military Affairs for further 
study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. BusH- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. BUSHFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; the 
legislative clerk proceed to call the roll, 
and Mr. AIKEN voted in the negative when 
his name was called. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
South Dakota | Mr. BusHrietp], that the 
nomination be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One Senator 
had responded to his name on the call 
of the roll. The clerk will proceed with 
the roll call. 

The legislative clerk resumed the 
calling of the roll. 

Mr. WHITE. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call 
is on the demand for the yeas and nays 
on the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota that the nomination be recor- 
mitted to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. WHITE. It is not on the question 
of the determination of the presence of 
a quorum? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. -Did not the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bricces] ask for a 
quorum, and was a roll call not ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call 
on the motion of the Senator from South 
Dakota had been ordered and the name 
of the Senatcr from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] had been called and he had 
voted. The clerk will proceed with the 
roll call, 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
concluded the calling of the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
GeorGE], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kitcore], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are de- 
tained in committee meetings. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. AN- 
pREWws!], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MITCHELL], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Moses], the Senator from Pennsylvania 

(Mr. Myers], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. O’Dantet], the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. ScrucHaM], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are neces- 
sarily absent, 
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The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Battey], detained on important public 
business. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Gtass], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kiicore], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mornay], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Anprews], the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Battery and 
Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. McManon], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MitcHet.], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Mosgs], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MYERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Austin], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Batu], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Brooks], the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CapeHart], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hawkes], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON], the Senator from Massachusetts 
{[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmitH], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Tuomas], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Writs], and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Witson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—14 
Brewster Cordon Reed 
Bridges Hickenlooper Tobey 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Wherry 
Butler Langer White 
Capper Moore 
NAYS—49 
Aiken Guffey O'Mahoney 
Bankhead Gurney Overton 
Barkley Hatch Pepper 
Bilbo Hayden Radcliffe 
Briggs Hill Russell 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Byrd Johnston, 8.C. Taylor 
_ Chandler La Follette Thomas, Okla. 

Chavez Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Connally McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 

Mead Wiley 
Gerry Millikin 
Green Murdock 

NOT VOTING—32 

Andrews Hoey Robertson 
Austin Kilgore Saltonstall 
Bailey McCarran Scrugham 
Ball McMahon Shipstead 
Brooks Mitchell Smith 
Burton Morse Taft 
Capehart Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Ferguson Murray Wheeler 
George Myers Willis 
Glass O’Daniel Wilson 
Hawkes Revercomb 


So Mr. BuSsHFIELD’s motion to recom- 
mit was rejected? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is: Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? 

Mr. HILL and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Grass] is absent 
from the Senate because of illness, 
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The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GrorcE] is detained in a committee 
meeting. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS], the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Hoty], the Senators from Nevada 
{[Mr. McCarran anc Mr. ScrucHam], the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MritcuH- 
ELL], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Mosgs], the Senator from Texas 
{[Mr. O’Dantet], and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. WHEELER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
BarLey], the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMaunon], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are detained 
on important public business. 

I am advised that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Florida [Mr. An- 
DREWS1!, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Batiey], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gtass], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hoty], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MitcH- 
ELL], the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Moses], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Aus- 
Tin], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Brooks], The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Burton], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CaPEHART], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Hawkes], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. REvercoms], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. RosBeErtson], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmituH], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
WILLIS], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Witson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 11, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Aiken Guffey Murray 
Bankhead Gurney O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hatch Overton 
Bilbo Hayden Pepper 
Briggs Hill Radcliffe 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Johuston, 8.C. Stewart 
Chandler Kilgore Taylor 
Chavez La Follette Thomas, Okla, 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McClellan Tunnell 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Maybank Walsh 
Fulbright Mead White 
Gerry Millikin Wiley 
Green Murdock 

NAYS—11 
Brewster Hickenlooper Reed 
Bushfield Johnson, Calif. Tobey 
Butler Langer Wherry 
Capper Moore 

NOT VOTING—$1 

Andrews Hawkes Saltonstall 
Austin Hoey Scrugham 
Bailey McCarran Shipstead 
Ball McMahon Smith 
Bridges Mitchell Taft 
Brooks Morse Thomas, Idaho 
Burton Moses Wheeler 
Capehart Myers Willis 
Ferguson O'Daniel Wilson 
George Revercomb 
Glass Robertson 
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So the nomination of Elliott Roosevelt 
to be brigadier general in the Army of 
the United States, for temporary ap- 
pointment, was confirmed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER] asked the question as to 
whether or not Colonel Ireland was in 
this country. I made the statement 
that General George had stated, at a 
meeting at which there were present the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and myself, that Colonel Ire- 
land had assumed all responsibility and 
had made all the arrangements. 

I called General George to ask the 
specific question which was asked by 
the Senator from Nebraska. General 
George tells me that Colonel Ireland had 
accepted entire responsibility for all the 
arrangements, and had so stated to him. 
As to whether or not Colonel Ireland was 
at the airport when the dog was deliv- 
ered, he could not say, but he stated that 
he would investigate. The arrange- 
ments were made 3 days in advance. I 
merely wished to keep the _ record 
straight, so that there might be no mis- 
understanding as to what I had previ- 
ously stated. 


ADDITIONAL ARMY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I now 
ask that the other Army nominations 
passed over be now confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is _ there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky? 'The Chair hears none, 
and the remaining Army nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I also ask that the 
President be immediately notified in all 
these cases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PRODUCTION, 
‘TRANSPORTATION, AND MARKETING OF 
WOOL TO FILE INTERIM REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Production, Transportation, and Mar- 
keting of Wool has held a hearing since 
its life was extended by action of the 
Senate last week. It held several hear- 
ings during the last session. It will 
probably be in a position to file an 
interim report with the Senate before the 
Senate is next in session. I understand 
that it is the intention of the majority 
leader to ask that the Senate adjourn 
until next Thursday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is still in executive session. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that the special committee to 
which I have referred may have permis- 
sion to file a report with the Secretary 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
ection to the request of the Senator 
rom Wyoming? Without objection, as 

legislative session, the request is 
ranted. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. I move that the Sen. 
ate resume the consideration of legis. 
lative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg. 
islative business. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, PRIME MIN- 
ISTER CHURCHILL, AND MARSHAL 
STALIN (S. DOC. 8) 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at 4:39 
p. m. eastern war time today an impor. 
tant statement is to be issued not only 
in Washington, but in London and in 
Moscow. I think it would be not only 
desirable, but very interesting, to have 
this statement included in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD and read from the desk by 
the clerk. I cannot ask that that be 
done until 4:30, which is only about 3 
minutes from now. Therefore, I ask that 
the Senate stand in recess until 4:30, in 
order that this statement may be read 
from the desk to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

_ There being no objection, at 4 o’clock 
and 27 minutes p. m., the Senate took 
a recess until 4 o’clock and 30 minutes 


.m. 

At 4 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., the 
Senate reassembled on being called to 
order by the Vice President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in or- 
der that Senators who were not advised 
about the matter may be in the Cham- 
ber, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Murray 
Bankhead Guffey O'Mahoney 
Barkley Gurney Overton 
Bilbo Hatch Pepper 
Brewster Hayden Radcliffe 
Bridges Hickenlooper Reed 
Briggs ll Russell 
Buck Johnson, Calif. Stewart 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Taylor 
Butler Johnston, 8.C, Thomas, Okla. 
Byrd Kilgore Thomas, Utah 
Capper La Follette Tobey 
Chandler Langer Tunnell 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Connally McClellan Vandenberg 
Cordon McFarland Wagner 
Donnell McKellar Walsh 
Downey Magnuson Wherry 
Eastland Maybank White 
Ellender Mead Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin 

Gerry Moore 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, simul- 
taneously in Washington, in London, and 
in Moscow, at 4:30 p. m. today, eastern 
wartime, there has been issued a joint 
statement by the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and Marshal Stalin of the Soviet 
Union. I think it would be interesting 
to have the statement read from the desk 
by the clerk, because in my judgment it 
is a momentous document indicating 
that there has been a general agreement 
among those sepresentatives of the three 
great nations, who have been in session 
in the Black Sea area, which turns out 
to be in the Crimea, 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the clerk read from 
the desk the joint statement issued by 
those three heads of governments. 

The first two pages of the statement 
contain the names of the representa- 
tives of the three Governments. I ask 
that the names be not read, but be in- 
cluded, and that the statement begin- 
ning at the top of page 3 be read by the 
clerk. 

The statement, which was read by the 
Chief Clerk, is entire as follows: 


REPORT OF CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


For the past 8 days Winston S. Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States 
of America; and Marshal J. V. Stalin, Chair- 
man of the Council of Peoples Commissars of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, have 
met with the Foreign Secretaries, Chiefs of 
Staff, and other advisers in the Crimea. 

In addition to the three heads of govern- 
ment, the following took part in the confer- 
ence: 

For the United States of America: Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State; Fleet 
Admiral William D. Leahy, U. S. N., Chief of 
Staff to the President; Harry L. Hopkins, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President; Justice James 
F. Byrnes, Director, Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion; General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, U. 8S. A., Chief of Staff, 
United States Army; Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King, U. S. N., Chief of Naval Operations and 
Commander in Chief, United States Fleet; 
Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General, Army Service Forces; Vice Admiral 
Emory S. Land, War Shipping Administrator; 
Maj Gen. L. S. Kuter, U. S. A., Staff of Com- 
manding General, United States Army Air 
Forces; W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; H. 
Freeman Matthews, Director of European 
Affairs, State Department; Alger Hiss, Deputy 
Director, Office of Special Political Affairs, 
Department of State; Charles E. Bohlen, 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, together 
with political, military, and technical ad- 
visers. 

For the United Kingdom: Anthony Eden, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; Lord 
Leathers, Minister of War Transport; Sir 
A. Clark Kerr, H. M. Ambassador at Moscow; 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; Sir 
Edward Bridges, Secretary of the War Cabi- 
net; Field Marshal Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff; Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force Sir Charles Portal, Chief of 
the Air Staff; Admiral of the Fleet Sir An- 
drew Cunningham, First Sea Lord; General 
Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the Min- 
ister of Defense, together with Field Mar- 
shal Alexander, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean theater; Field Marshal Wil- 
son, head of the British Joint Staff Mission 
at Washington; Admiral Somerville, Joint 
Staff Mission at Washington, together with 
military and diplomatic advisors. 

For the Soviet Union: V. M. Molotov, Peo- 
ples Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the 
U. 8.8. R.; Admiral Kuznetsov, Peoples Com- 
missar for the Navy; Army General Antonov, 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff of the Red 
Army; A. Y. Vyshinski, Deputy Peoples Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs of the U.S. S. R.; 
I. M. Maiski, Deputy Peoples Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs of the U. S. S. R.; Marshal of 
Aviation Khudyakov; F. T. Gusev, Ambassa- 
dor in Great Britain; A. A. Gromyko, Am- 
bassador in United States of America. 

The following statement is made by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, and 
the Chairman of the Council of Peoples 
Commissars of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics on the results of the Crimean Con- 
ference: 


THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY 


We have considered and determined the 
military plans of the three Allied powers for 
the final defeat of the common enemy. The 
Military staffs of the three Allied nations 
have met in daily meetings throughout the 
conference. These meetings have been most 
satisfactory from every point of view and 
have resulted in closer coordination of the 
military effort of the three Allies than ever 
before. The fullest information has been 
interchanged. The timing, scope, and co- 
ordination of new and even more powerful 
blows to be launched by our armies and air 
forces into the heart of Germany from the 
east, west, north, and south have been fully 
agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made 
known only as we execute them, but we be- 
lieve that the very close working partner- 
ship among the three staffs attained at this 
conference will result in shortening the war. 
Meetings of the three staffs will be continued 
in the future whenever the need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German 
people will only make the cost of their de- 
feat heavier to themselves by attempting to 
continue a hopeless resistance. 


THE OCCUPATION AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and 
plans for. enforcing the unconditional sur- 
render terms which we shall impose to- 
gether on Nazi Germany after German armed 
resistance has been finally crushed. These 
terms will not be made Known until the 
final defeat of Germany has been eccom- 
plished. Under the agreed plan, the forces 
of the three powers will each occupy a sepa- 
rate zone of Germany. Coordinated admin- 
istration and control has been provided for 
under the plan through a central control 
commission consisting of the supreme com- 
manders of the three powers with headquar- 
ters in Berlin. It has been agreed that 
France should be invited by the three powers, 
if she should so desire, to take over a zone 
of occupation, and to participate as a fourth 
member of the control commission. The 
limits of the French zone will be agreed by 
the four governments concerned through 
their repre -ntatives on the European Ad- 
visory Commission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy Ger- 
man militarism and nazi-ism and to insure 
that Germany will never again be able to 
disturb the peace of the world. We are de- 
termined to disarm and disband all German 
armed forces; break up for all time the Ger- 
man General Staff that has repeatedly con- 
trived the resurgence of German militarism; 
remove or destroy all German military equip- 
ment; eliminate or control all German in- 
dustry that could be used for military pro- 
duction; bring all war criminals to just and 
swift punishment, and exact reparation in 
kind for the destruction wrought by the Ger- 
mans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, 
organiz.tions, and institutions; remove all 
Nazi and militarist influences from public 
Office and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in har- 
mony such other measures in Germany as 
may be necessary to the future peace and 
safety of the world. It is not our purpose to 
destroy the people of Germany, but only 
when nazi-ism and militarism have been ex- 
tirpated will there be hope for a decent life 
for Germans, and a place for them in the 
comity of nations. 


REPARATION BY GERMANY 


We have considered the question of the 
damage caused by Germany to the Allied 
Nations in this war and recognized it as just 
that Germany be obliged to make compensa- 
tion for this damage in kind to the greatest 
extent possible. A commission for the com- 
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pensation of damage will be established. The 
commission will be instructed to consider 
the question of the extent and methods for 
compensating damage caused by Germany 
to the Allied countries. The ‘commission will 
work in Moscow. 

UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

We are resolved upon the earliest possible 
establishment with our allies of a general 
international organization to maintain peace 
and security. We believe that this is essen- 
tial, both to prevent aggression and to remove 
the political, economic, and social causes of 
war through the close and continuing collab- 
oration of all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton 
Oaks. On the important question of voting 
procedure, however, agreement was not there 
Teached. The present conference has been 
able to resolve this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of United 
Nations should be called to meet at San 
Francisco in the United States on April 25, 
1945, to prepare the charter of such an organ- 
ization, along the lines proposed in the 
informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Government of China and the Frovi- 
sional Government of France will be imme- 
diately consulted and invited to sponsor 
invitations to the conference jointly with the 
Goverments of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. As soon as the consultation with China 
and France has been completed, the text of 
the proposals on voting procedure will be 
made public, 

DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, and the President of the 
United States of America have consulted 
with each other in the common interests of 
the peoples of their countries and those of 
liberated Europe. They jointly declare their 
mutual agreement to concert during the 
temporary period of instability in liberated 
Europe the policies of their three Govern- 
ments in assisting the peoples liberated from 
the domination of Nazi Germany and the 
peoples of the former Axis satellite states of 
Europe to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and 
the rebuilding of national economic life must 
be achieved by processes which will enable 
the liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of naziism and fascism and to cre- 
ate democratic institutions of their own 
choice. This is a principle of the Atlantic 
Charter—the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they 
will live—the restoration of sovereign rights 
and self-government to those peoples who 
have been forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liber- 
ated peoples may exercise these rights, the 
three Governments will jointly assist the 
people in any European liberated state or 







former Axis satellite state in Europe where 
in their judgment conditions require (A) to 
establish conditions of internal peace; (B) 


to carry out emergency measures for the re- 
lief of distressed peoples; (C) to form interim 
governmental authorities broadly representa- 
tive of all democratic elements in the popu- 
lation and pledged to the earlicst possible 
establishment through free elections of gov- 
ernments responsive to the will of the peco- 
ple; and (D) to facilitate where necessary the 
holding of such elections. 

The three Governments will consult the 
other United Nations and provisional auth- 
orities or other governments in Europe when 
matters of direct interest to them are under 
consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three gov- 
ernments, conditions in any European liber- 
ated state or any former Axis satellite state 
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in Europe make such action necessary, they 
will immediately consult together on the 
measures necessary to discharge the joint 
responsibilities set forth in this declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith 
in the principles of the Atlantic Charter, our 
pledge in the declaration by the United Na- 
tions, and our determination to build in co- 
operation with other peace-loving nations 
world order under law, dedicated to peace, 
security, freedom, and general well-being of 
all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration, the three pow- 
ers express the hope that the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic may be 
associated with them in the procedure sug- 
gested. 

POLAND 

A new situation has been created in Po- 
land as a result of her complete liberation 
by the Red Army. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of a Polish provisional government 
which can be more broadly based than was 
possible before the recent liberation of west- 
ern Poland. The provisional government 
which is now functioning in Poland should, 
therefore, be recognized on a broader demo- 
cratic basis with the inclusion of democratic 
leaders from Poland itself and from Poles 
abroad. This new government should then 
be called the Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, and Sir A. Clark 
Kerr are authorized as a commission to con- 
sult in the first instance in Moscow with 
members of the present provisional govern- 
ment and with other Polish democratic lead- 
ers from within Poland and from abroad, 
with a view to the reorganization of the 
present government along the above lines. 
This Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity shall be pledged to the holding 
of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot. In these elections all demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the 
right to take part and to put forward candi- 
dates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity has been properly formed in 
conformity with the above, the Government 
of the U.S.S.R., which now maintains diplo- 
matic relations with the present provisional 
government of Poland, and the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Government 
of the United States of America will estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with tne new Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity, 
and will exchange ambassadors by whose re- 
ports the respective Governments will be 
kept informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of government consider 
that the eastern frontier of Poland should 
follow the Curzon line with digressions from 
it in some regions of 5 to 8 kilometers in 
favor of Poland. They recognized that 
Poland must receive substantial accessions 
to territory in the north and west. They 
feel that the opinion of the new Polish Pro-* 
visional Government of National Unity should 
be sought in due course on the extent of 
these accessions and that the final delimi- 
tation of the western frontier of Poland 
should thereafter await the peace conference. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal 
Tito and Dr. Subasic that the agreement 
between them should be put into effect 
immediately, and that a new government 
should be formed on the basis of that agree- 
ment. 

We also recommend that as soon as the 
new government has been formed it should 
declare that: 

(1) The Anti-Fascist Assembly of National 
Liberation (Avnoj) should be extended to in- 
clude members of the last Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment (Skupschina) who have not compro- 
mised themselves by collaboration with the 
enemy, thus forming a body to be known as 
a temporary parliament; and 
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(2) Legislative acts passed by the Anti- 
Fascist Assembly of National Liberation will 
be subject to subsequent ratification by a 
constituent assembly. 

There was also a general review of other 
Balkan questions. 

MEETINGS OF FOREIGN SECRETARIES 

Throughout the conference, besides the 
daily meetings of the heads of governments 
and the foreign secretaries, separate meet- 
ings of the three foreign secretaries and 
their advisers have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost 
value and the Conference agreed that perma- 
nent machinery should be set up for regular 
consultation between the three Foreign Sec- 
retaries. They will, therefore, meet as often 
as may be necessary, probably about every 3 
or 4 months. These meetings will be held in 
rotation in the three capitals, the first meet- 
ing being held in London, after the United 
Nations Conference on World Organization. 


UNITY FOR PEACE AS FOR WAR 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaf- 
firmed our common determination to main- 
tain and strengthen in the peace to come that 
unity of purpose and of action which has 
made victory possible and certain for the 
United Nations in this war. We believe that 
this is a sacred obligation which our govern- 
ments owe to our peoples and to all the peo- 
ples of the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing co- 
operation and understanding among our 
three countries and among all the peace-lov- 
ing nations can the highest aspiration of 
humanity be realized—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter, “afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and establishment of 
the proposed international organization will 
provide the greatest opportunity in all his- 
tory to create in the years to come the essen- 
tial conditions of such a peace. 

Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
J. STALIN. 

Fesruary 11, 1945. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
noe purpose at this time to comment 
upon the momentous document which 
has just been read, except to say that it is 
a source of great gratification to me, and 
I am sure that it will be to all peace-lov- 
ing people throughout the world, that 
the three heads of the three great na- 
tions represented have been able to travel 
such a distance in composing the differ- 
ences which may have existed among 
them growing out of the war and of the 
occupation of territory liberated, and 
proceeding from our desire and prayer 
for permanent peace in the world. 

If I may say so, I think it is not at all 
inappropriate that this document should 
have been released today. Although I 
have no doubt that it was purely coinci- 
dental, yet I think that it is a happy 
thing that the document has been re- 
leased on this day, upon which we cele- 
brate the birth of a great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, 

I hope, as I am sure we all hope, that 
whatever other details in the composi- 
tion of the world situation which has 
distressed and now distresses all hu- 
manity it may be necessary to settle, 
they will be worked out in the same 
spirit of harmony and accommodation 
which seems to have characterized the 
conference held in the Crimea by the rep- 
resentatives of the three great nations. 
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The announcement of the agreement to- 
day seems to me a most happy omen, 

If we can accomplish the objectives 
set forth in the document, that accom- 
plishment, for ourselves and generations 
yet to come, will go a long way in justi- 
fying the terrible sacrifices we are mak- 
ing in treasure and in blood in this great 
war. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, giving to 
the statement which has just been read 
full faith and full credit, as I do, I must 
say that I regard it as one of the great 
forward steps which have marked the on- 
ward movement of our people. It seems 
to me it speaks in forthright terms with 
respect to a world organization dedicated 
to the cause of security and peace among 
men and women everywhere. I think 
that for the first time, perhaps, and cer- 
tainly more clearly stated than they 
have ever been stated before, there are 
announced the ways and means by which 
these purposes, which we all hold dear, 
will be effectuated. 


Mr. President, I feel that a great work 
has been done, and I think the entire 
world will be better and happier because 
of the agreement reached at the con- 
ference. 


PROTECTION, MAINTENANCE, AND REPA- 
TRIATION OF LIBERATED PRISONERS 
OF WAR AND CIVILIANS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is another brief release dealing with an- 
other phase of the subject which I ask 
to have read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
clerk will read. 


The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A comprehensive agreement was reached at 
the Crimean Conference providing detailed ar- 
rangements for the protection, maintenance, 
and repatriation of prisoners of war and 
civilians of the British Commonwealth, Soviet 
Union, and United States liberated by the 
Al’\ed forces now invading Germany. 

Under these arrangements each ally will 
provide food, clothing, medical attention, and 
other needs for the nationals of the others 
until transport is available for their repatri- 
ation. In caring for British subjects and 
American citizens the Soviet Government will 
be assisted by British and American officers. 
Soviet officers will assist British and Ameri- 
can authorities in their task of caring for 
Soviet citizens liberated ty the British and 
American forces during su~h time as they are 
on the continent of Europe or in the United 
Kingdom, awaiting transport to take them 
home. 

We are pledged to give every assistance 
consistent with operational requirements to 
help to ensure that all these prisoners of 
war and civiiians are speedily repatriated. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to having the documents printed 
in the Recorp, they are of such import- 
ance that I feel justified in asking that 
they be printed as a Senate document, 
and I ask unanimous consent that that 
be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADJOURMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon Thursday next. 


» 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Thursday, February 
15, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 12, 1945: 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


William A. Brophy, of New Mexico, to be 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, vice John 
Collier, resigned. 


IN THE Navy 


Rear Admiral William B. Young, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy, to be a pay di- 
rector in the Navy, with the rank of rear 
admiral, for temporary service, to rank from 
the lst day of June 1942. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 12, 1945: 
IN THE ARMY 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


To be brigadier generals 


Courtney Whitney 

Hammond Davies Birks 

Charles Booth Spruit 

James Francis Collins 

John Carroll Kennedy 

Charles Royal Lehner 

Charles Sabin Ferrin 

William Lemuel Mitchell 

Francis LeRoy Ankenbrandt 
George Windle Read, Jr. 

Donald Fowler Fritch 

Selby Harney Frank 

Harold Haney 

Rex McKinley McDowell 

John French Conklin 

Einar Bernard Gijelsteen 

Edwin William Rawlings 

David Hazen Blakelock 

Thomas Sarsfield Power ° 
Thomas Merritt Lowe 
William Archer Hagins 
Francis Hudson Oxx 
John Brandon Franks 
Cornelius Edward Ryan 
Lotha August Smith 
Clarence Charles Fenn 
Bernard Linn Robinson 
George Francis Wooley, Jr. 
Thomas Benton Catron 2d 
Benjamin Grant Weir 
Robert Merrill Lee 

Ralph Townsend Heard 
Sherman Vitus Hasbrouck 
Cyrus Higginson Searcy 
William Fulton McKee 
Gustav Joseph Braun 
Pearson Menoher 

John Hubert Davies 
Walter King Wilson, Jr, 
Garland Cuzorte Black 
James Roy Andersen 
Frank Denis Hackett 
George Arthur Lincoln 
LeGrande Albert Diller 
Charlies Day Palmer 

John Koehler Gerhart 
John Keliher 

Harold Albert Nisley 
Frank Schaffer Besson, Jr. 
Eugene Lynch Harrison 
James Harve Johnson 
Marion Van Voorst 

John Archer Elmore 
Edward Ward Smith 
Augustus Milton Gurney 
Emons Bert Whisner 

Roy Victor Rickard 
James Frederick Phillips 
Charles Kenon Gailey, Jr. 
Harold Quiskie Huglin 
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Lawrence Edward Schick 
Calvert Hinton Arnold 
Henry Irving Hodes 
Robert Clarence McDonald 
Ralph Parker Eaton 

Max Frank Schneider 
Eugene Ware Ridings 
Charles Eskridge Saltzman 
Edward Clark Rose 
Georges Frederic Doriot 
William Henry Draper, Jr. 
Elliott Roosevelt 
Bernhard Alfred Johnson 
Edward Courtney Bullock Danforth, Jr. 
John Joseph O’Brien 
Gene William Hall 

George Hamden Olmsted 
William Herbert Eaton 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Fepruary 12, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

W. H. Knight, Shreveport, La., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
Thou who from everlasting to everlasting 
changeth not, we humble ourselves this 
noonday in Thy holy presence, and offer 
unto Thee this, the sincere prayer of our 
hearts. Lend Thou Thy gracious ear 
unto our petition, and grant us Thy 
divine favor. 

We give thanks for our beloved Nation, 
her people, her ideals, her honorable his- 
tory. We thank Thee for the officials of 
our Nation, for those chosen by the free 
suffrage of the people, to make our laws 
and to execute them. We beseech Thee 
to bless, through the abundance of Thy 
grace, this body of Thy legislative serv- 
ants. Bless their homes ard families 
and all the interests of their hearts con- 
sistent with Thy divine will and plan. 
Guide them as they seek to thus make 
their contribution toward the solution of 
the problems of a distraught world. 

We remember today our sons and 
daughters, husbands, sweethearts, and 
friends who have answered the call of 
duty “where e’er the sun doth his succes- 
sive journeys run.” Be Thou graciously 
near every one of them. Comfort those 
who are called upon to make the supreme 
sacrifice. Heal the hurt of the wounded 
and cheer the hearts of those in prison, or 
who for any reason long for the loving 
fellowships back at home. Bless and 
strengthen loved ones who wait and labor 
in the homeland and who pray. Hear 
our prayers, O gracious God, in these 
momentous days. Give victory to our 
armed forces on land and sea and in the 
air. Confuse, we pray, the brutal plans 
and nefarious purposes of our enemies. 
Hasten the day when the forces of right 
shail be regnant on earth, even as it is 
in heaven. In the name of Him who 
loved us and gave Himself for us. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 9, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which 
was read: 

Fesruary 10, 1945, 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeEaR Mr. SPEAKER: General MacArthur has 
asked that the following message from him 
be delivered to you: 

“On behalf of all ranks of this command, 
I express respectful thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the magnificent tribute expressed 
through you by the House of Representatives. 
Such a message from this great body, repre- 
sentative of the spirit and conscience of the 
citizenry of the United States, will serve as 
an unfailing inspiration to our completion 
of the task which lies ahead of us, the com- 
plete defeat of Japan.” 

It is a great privilege and pleasure for me, 
as an agent of the War Department, to trans- 
mit this message to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES REBER, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Deputy Chief, 
Legislative and Liaison Division. 
REGULATION OF INSURANCE 


Mr- COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, Iam in 
favor of giving the insurance companies 
of the country an opportunity to adjust 
themselves to the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, but I am not in favor of 
the House bill as it was reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. If you look 
at section 3 of the bill you will find that 
it exempts all the business of insurance 
companies and agents from the original 
Federal Trade Commission Act, and all 
amendments thereto, as well as the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act; in my opinion no 
honorable insurance company or honor- 
able agent would want to be exempted 
from these acts. It wil. give an oppor- 
tunity to fly-by-night insurance agents 
and companies to indulge in all the false 
advertising they desire, and they wil’ be 
exempt from prosecution if that provi- 
sion in the bill stands. 

Section 3 of the House bill reads as 
follows: 

Nothing contained in the act of Septem- 
ber 26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, or the act of 
June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson-Pat- 
man Antidiscrimination Act, shall apply to 
the business of insurance or to acts in the 
conduct of that business. 

This certainly sets a precedent. The 
Congress has never so far as I Know ever 
exempted any business from the original 
Federal Trade Commission Act as 
amended or the Robinson-Patman Act. 
You will note the language “or to acts in 
the conduct of that business.” That 
plainly means that advertising would be 
construed as an act in the conduct of 
the insurance business. 

I sincerely hope that this matter will be 
thoroughly considered by the Judiciary 
Committee and before this bill is called 
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up that the committee will agree to elimi- 
nate section 3. 

I will not vote for the bill as it was re- 
ported by the committee unless section 
3 is stricken from the measure, 


THE LATE HARRY CLIFFORD CANFIELD 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the House the 
death of a former distinguished Member 
of this body from the State of Indiana. 

Harry Clifford Canfield, a Representa- 
tive in Congress for 10 years from the 
old Fourth Indiana District, died Satur- 
day, February 10, at his home in Bates- 
ville, Ind., after a protracted illness. Mr. 
Canfield was a shining example of a self- 
made man in this land of opportunities. 
Born on a farm in Dearborn County, Ind., 
his finances were so meager that he was 
thrown upon his own resources to obtain 
an education. He worked his way 
through Moores Hill College, Moores Hill, 
Ind.; Central Normal College, Danville, 
Ind.; and Vories Business College, Indian- 
apolis. After teaching school for a time 
in Dearborn County he moved to Bates- 
ville and entered upon a business career 
as a manufacturer and retailer of furni- 
ture, with banking and farming interests. 
In the business world he achieved a high 
degree of success. 

His service as a Representative in Con- 
gress covered 10 years, from 1923 to 1933, 
an eventful period in our country’s his- 
tory, and as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and the Ways 
and Means Committee he was active and 
influential in shaping some of the most 
important legislation of that decade. His 
relations with John N. Garner, then the 
Democratic leader, were very close. 
While he was in Congress his apartment 
at the old Congress Hall Hotel, the site of 
the present New House Office Building, 
where he lived with his wife and their son 
and daughter, was a center of radiant 
Hoosier hospitality. He was a wise coun- 
selor and a faithful friend and his pub- 
lic service brought distinction and credit 
to the district he so ably represented and 
to the State that gave him birth. 


NATURAL GAS SITUATION IN DETROIT 
AREA SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED— 
CHAOS MAY RESULT AGAIN 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include several short 
excerpts from Detroit newspapers in the 
RecorpD at this point relative to the con- 
fusion and near hysteria created last 
week end at Detroit over the local gas 
company’s bungling of Government or- 
ders affecting natural-gas service. This 
is a further report to the House, follow- 
ing my address of last Monday, Feb- 
ruary 5. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all familiar here with the dire emergen- 
cies that may grow out of a prolonged 
spell of bad weather in the wintertime. 
We accepted without alarm the embargo 
placed on freight shipments from Chi- 
cago eastward when snow impeded the 
movement of vital war materials, and 
with the same degree of calmness and 
order the War Production Board 10 days 
ago considered the steps to be taken to 
rescue the vast Appalachian region from 
a dangerous natural-gas shortage then 
impending. Thus, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 1, the W. P. B. Director of War 
Utilities dispatched orders throughout 
the threatened area from Louisville 
north to Saginaw, and eastward to the 
seaboard. His directives went out pri- 
marily to the pipe-line executives con- 
trolling gas-well output and pipe-line 
gas flow, and thence to the officials of 
local gas distributing companies, in- 
cluding the gas utility, Michigan Con- 
solidatea Gas Co., at Detroit. 

Now what was the nature of the emer- 
gency? Wecertainly cannot obtain those 
facts from the panicky headlines of De- 
troit newspapers, but investigation will 
reveal that local gas-utility officials at 
Detroit and elsewhere understood clearly 
exactly what the Government sought to 
accomplish. Investigation will show, 
too, that everywhere except at Detroit 
the orders were carried out with compe- 
tence and due appreciation of the com- 
plex situation confronting W. P. B. offi- 
cials. Now if Detroit were the excep- 
tion—if at Detroit our war production 
was thrown into a tailspin, if our war 
workers lost half a million dollars in 
wages, if the national taxpayers footing 
the war bill at Detroit were burdened 
with extraordinary expenses, if the mo- 
rale of management and labor alike was 
threatened—is it not important for the 
Congress to understand why Detroit was 
the exception? Since the W. P. B., hav- 
ing no control over the weather, has 
warned that a similar emergency may 
recur in the Appalachian region and at 
Detroit, should not an investigation be 
undertaken now to prevent another costly 
disruption of the war production at 
Detroit? I believe we all know where our 
duty lies, and as Representative of the 
most heavily industrialized district of 
the United States, and for that matter, 
of the entire world, I intend that all the 


facts instead of fiction shall be brought — 


forth. 

I have asked, “What was the nature 
of the emergency?” It consisted simply 
of the fact that cold weather had pro- 
duced such an unusual demand for nat- 
ural gas by families—not by war indus- 
tries—in the region eastward from In- 
diana that gas pressures in the intricate 
pipe-line systems were dropping to a dan- 
gerous low. This was recognized by the 
gas utilities throughout the area and by 
the Government. This must have been 
known also to the gas-utility executives 
at Detroit, but please keep in mind that 
gas pressures were not dropping at De- 
troit. Our area was not faced with a 
shortage of supply, for two reasons: First, 
the pipe line to Detroit does not draw its 
natural gas supplies from the waning gas 
reserves in the Appalachian area, but 
from the vast reserves of southwest Kan- 
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sas, western Oklahoma, and the Texas 
Panhandle; second, Detroit’s natural gas 
supplies were augumented by so-calleq 
standby equipment of the local gas uti]- 
ity, available for the manufacture of a 
gas having the same heating quality of 
natural gas, and for intermixture with 
the natural gas brought in from the 
Southwest. 

Now for the second question: “How 
was the emergency to be met?” Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck, W. P. B. Director of War 
Utilities, has informed us as follows, and 
I quote from Mr. Falck’s public state- 
ment of Saturday, February 3: 

When the possibility of collapse in the 
Appalachian area became imminent it was 
imperative to put into immediate effect 
measures previously prepared and authorized 
by telephone. 


I ask my colleagues to keep in mind 
his phrase, “Measures previously pre- 
pared and authorized by telephone.” 
Meantime, let me present the situation as 
it appeared to the executives of war 
plants, to war workers, and to the popu- 
lation generally in the Detroit area, 
nearly 24 hours after W. P. B. Officials 
had taken their precautions and ordered 
necessary safeguards; that is, the precau- 
tionary safeguards “previously prepared 
and authorized by telephone.” 

The near-hysteria at Detroit is evi- 
denced by the newspaper headlines, some 
of which I hold up for your inspection. 
Here is the Detroit News’ “blue streak” 
edition of Friday, February 2, with a 
headline 3 inches high, and I quote it: 
“W. P. B. cuts off gas flow to 100 war 
plants here—Ban made to relieve Ohio 
crisis—Detroit workers face lay-off.” As 
war plant managers and workers turned 
from this comparatively modest presen- 
tation, their apprehension and indigna- 
tion mounted as they encountered the 
“red line” edition of the Detroit Times. 
To the simple directives issued from 
Washington 24 hours previously, the 
news of which had been withheld delib- 
erately from the Detroit public, the De- 
troit Times added a special headline in 
red ink, with an exclamation point, and 
the headlines were nearly 6 inches high, 
reading as follows: 

In red ink: “War plants closing!” 

In black ink: “Bars, movies stay open 
in 3-day gas holiday—Factories hit by 
U. S. order curtailing gas.” 

Several hours later, on Thursday eve- 
ning, the first edition of the Detroit Free 
Press for Friday, February 2, reached the 
streets with this 8-column headline: 
“Detroit escapes cut in gas,” followed 
by “W. P. B, ban is lifted at last minute; 
30,000 made idle in dozen war plants.” 

My colleagues in the House are fully 
aware of the highly complicated and in- 
terdependent nature of war production 
at Detroit. Not only is each plunt an 
intricate mechanism in itself, geared <o 
strict schedules with all departments 
functioning at set tempos, but many 
plants are also interlinked with the out- 
put of other related plants. Experience 
has demonstrated time and again that 
any obstructive incident, such as a de- 
lay in the execution of a Government di- 
rective and a failure to publicize its na- 
ture properly to plants and personnel, 
can create in a few hours a degree of 
chaos which can be resolved only by days 
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of corrective effort. Thus, I have pre- 
sented the Detroit Free Press headline 
in its first Friday edition, appearing 
Thursday night. During the night, it 
appears, Detroit industrialists poured 
their woes in an unending torrent upon 
the Mead committee of the Senate, with 
Detroit’s own Senator Homer Fercuson, 
a member of that committee, as their 
intermediary. So now we come, a few 
hours later, to a final Free Press edition 
of Friday, February 2, with another 
screaming headline, as follows: “Bun- 
gling shuts Detroit war plants—United 
States asked to probe gas order—FErcu- 
son calls chaos inexcusable—W. P. B. 
admits error; 50,000 made idle,” and here 
I quote directly from the Free Press ar- 
ticle: 


A congressional investigation to determine 
the responsibility for the bungling which 
sent 50,000 Detroit war workers into idleness 
and jeopardized the city’s entire week-end 
war production will be demanded. The re- 
quest will be made by Senator Homer Frr- 
GuUSON, Michigan, Republican. 

The Senator acted Friday night on protest 
from Detroit’s industrialists. They were 
aroused at being thrown into confusion and 
shut-downs following a series of contra- 
dictory War Production Board orders to 100 
of the largest plants drastically curtailing 
their use of natural gas. 

Fercuson said that the investigation would 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Mead com- 
mittee, formerly the Truman committee, of 
which he is a member. 

While a critical gas shortage has developed 
in the Appalachian area because of the pro- 
longed cold weather, Senator Fercuson said 
the forced shut-downs in Detroit were in- 
excusable. 

High-priority products from Detroit are 
sorely needed on the western front and, 
W. P. B. officials admitted Friday night, the 
Detroit gas cut-down would have brought no 
improvement to the shortage area. 

“While this needless damage to the war 
effort cannot be undone,” Senator Frercu- 
son said, “an investigation should prevent 
repetition of such costly bundérs.” 

Meanwhile, following a day of wild con- 
fusion which saw vital plants sending 
thousands of workers home for the week end, 
production experts were working late in the 
night trying to restore production of the 
needed war materials. 

An ambiguously worded order curtailing 
the use of industrial gas and a drastic in- 
terpretation of it by the W. P. B. in Wash- 
ington resulted in closing the heavy-arma- 
ment-producing factories. 

The day of bewilderment for industry 
rounded into a complete fiasco at 5:35 p. m. 
Friday when the earlier orders suddenly were 
rescinded. 

As matters stood late Friday the plants are 
to continue production if the shifts sent 
home for the week end can be reassembled. 

At the root of Detroit’s chaotic day was 
the prolonged cold wave. It had stripped 
Ohio and eastern communities of their nor- 
mal coal supply and placed a heavy drain on 
gas pipe lines. 

Before the curtailment orders were recalled 
for Michigan, Chrysler Corporation, General 
Motors Corporation, Continental Motors Cor- 
poration, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Co., and 
Aluminum Co. of America plants had closed. 

So had numerous smalier but highly vital 
war industries. 


I have presented here merely the high 
lights of the first accounts of this de- 
plorable situation as presented by De- 
troit’s three daily newspapers. Through 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday 
the newspapers continued to blaze away, 
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both in their news columns and with 
thundering editorials. The Free Press 
on Monday declared: 


War plants must not be placed so sense- 
lessly in jeopardy again. The Mead com- 
mittee should probe deeply and thoroughly. 
Thereafter strong “safeguards should be 
erected against repetition. 


The Detroit Times on the same day 
asserted: 


Michigan’s Senator Fercuson indicated he 
might start an investigation. If he still is 
of the same mind, he should start one and 
finish it. We cannot afford the luxury of 
such dangerous mistakes at this stage of the 
war. 


On Tuesday the Detroit News chorused 
in the same vein: 

Senator Frrcuson should pursue his in- 
quiry so that it may be determined how the 
blunder was made and who is responsible 
for it. 

The admission that just a mistake ac- 
counted for shutting off gas supplies to in- 
dustrial customers here was made by Alexan- 
der Macomber, Director of the Gas Division of 
the Office of War Utilities. Although the cor- 
rection was quickly attempted by tre local 
War Production Board office, the confusion 
was such, after the plants were closed, that 
in a number of cases full production could 
not be resumed until Monday. 


Mr. Speaker, in my address to the 
House on last Monday I pointed out that 
much, if not all, of the confusion at De- 
troit, with its disruption of war plant mo- 
rale, can be traced directly to the man- 
agement of the Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., the local gas utility, and that 
much of the near hysteria appearing in 
the newspapers may likewise be attrib- 
uted to those utility officials, due either 


ta their failure to publicize and imple-- 


ment Government orders promptly or to 
their giving to the newspapers an incor- 
rect and unfair interpretation of the real 
problems confronting W. P. B. and the 
steps initiated by W. P. B. to avert virtual 
disaster throughout the Appalachian re- 
gion. I wish now to return to that grave 
charge. 

As a result of the chaos prevailing last 
week end at Detroit, these four measures 
have been taken toward the facts, rather 
than the fictions of the situation: 

First. Senator Ferguson has conferred 
with W. P. B. officials and is quoted by 
last Sunday’s Free Press in part as fol- 
lows: 

“It does appear, however, there was real 
necessity for the order Friday morning,” Frr- 
GUSON asserted. “It seems to me it was a 
matter of judgment based on facts.” He said 
a further investigation would be made par- 
ticularly to determine what action could be 
taken to avert a repetition of the confusion 
caused to Detroit’s war-producing machinery. 


Second. Further conversations with 
W. P. B. officials have been undertaken 
by myself, with results to be presented 
to the House. 

Third. An investigation has been 
launched by the U. A. W. (C. I. O.) with 
& possible view to seeking “some sort of 
recompense from the Government for the 
estimated $500,000 in wages that was 
lost.” The quotation is from the Free 
Press of Monday, February 5. 

Fourth. Two principal Government 
officials have gone to Detroit to restate 
their official position in the controversy. 
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From the manifold inquiries in prog- 
ress, these facts are emerging, in con- 
trast to confusing interpretations ap- 
pearing in Detroit newspapers: 

First. The natural-gas reserves and 
pipe-line facilities connected to Detroit 
are adequate to supply that area. 

Second. Any need which may arise in 
the future for the borrowing of a part 
of the natural gas intended for Detroit, 
and its temporary diversion to homes in 
Ohio, cannot properly be seized upon by 
the Detroit gas utility management as a 
justification for spending $70,000,000 to 
duplicate existing pipe-line facilities, as 
a further burden on rate payers. 

Third. The gas curtailment, which for 
a few hours, threatened Detroit, is a re- 
striction which has been calmly and fre- 
quently accepted by hundreds of indus- 
trial communities in the Appalachian 
area, large and small, during periods of 
prolonged cold weather. 

Fourth. No bungling by the War Pro- 
duction Board officials occurred in con- 
nection with curtailment orders affect- 
ing Detroit’s supply. An admission by 
Alexander Macomber, Director of the 
W. P. B.’s Gas Division, that “we made a 
mistake” has been misinterpreted in the 
newspapers as indicating that W. P. B. 
had ordered the Detroit curtailment 
through error. Mr. Macomber has in- 
formed the Detroit public on this sub- 
ject, according to the Detroit Times of 
Wednesday, February 7, as follows: 

“The only mistake, if there was a mistake, 
was to include Michigan, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois among the States in which amusement 
places were affected by a similar curtailment 
order,” he continued. 

He explained that inclusion of those three 
States in the later separate order affecting 
amusement places had been contemplated. 
They were included in a preliminary draft 
of the order, but were dropped out before 
the order was issued because secret military 
weather information by that time had indi- 
cated the Detroit area crisis was ended. 


Fifth. The confusion and near-hyste- 
ria which occurred at Detroit, and the 
losses sustained by taxpayers and war 
workers, were the result of bungling by 
the management of Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. and not by the Govern- 
ment, and it is this bungling which needs 
to be investigated by Congress, if recur- 
rence is to be avoided, for W. P. B. offi- 
cials are warning that a similar emer- 
gency may develop before the winter 
Passes. 

Now, let us fill in the background of 
this costly blundering by Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., in which a few slick 
operators, seeking to utilize a Govern- 
ment directive to promote their private 
or corporate ambitions overplayed their 
hands. 

For approximately 15 years the Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co. at Detroit, and 
its predecessor, Detroit City Gas Co., has 
been conducting a ruthless form of guer- 
rilla war against every threat of com- 
petition for the great gas market which 
it dominates, a deliberate campaign in 
which it has had the assistance of the 
powerful Columbia Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, and, more recently, of others 
whose activities merit attention. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. is a 
subsidiary of American Light & Trac- 
tion, which is a subsidiary of United 
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Light & Railways, which is a subsidiary 
of the vast and sprawling United Light 
& Power Co. Controlling this top com- 
pany is a small group of voting stock- 
holders, headed by Mr. Harrison Wil- 
liams, husband of the ex-“best-dressed 
weman in America.” The value of the 
holdings of all of the voting shares of 
United Light & Power have been esti- 
mated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to be less than 2 percent of 
the total assets of this top holding com- 
pany. I should state here that Ameri- 
can Light & Traction controls not only 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., at De- 
troit, but also the Detroit Edison Co., 
thanks to a quirk in administrative prob- 
lems of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The conduct of this guerrilla war 
against competitors has been a principal 
responsibility of one William G. Wool- 
folk, a former lieutenant of Samuel In- 
sull, who has been maintained by the 
Harrison Williams group as president of 
the three holding companies and cur- 
rently as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. A study of the present affairs of the 
United Light & Power set-up will quickly 
reveal the precarious situation of the 
Harrison Williams shareholders and the 
Woolfolk management, arising from re- 
quirements of the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. 

This vital legislation has been on 
America’s statute books for nearly 10 
years, but only now is the Securities and 
Exchange Commission coming to grips 
with the problems of disentangling the 
United Light & Power combine. In that 
process une Commission has ordered, 
thus far, the dissolution of the top com- 
pany, and has, significantly, ordered 
United Light & Railways, second from 
the top, to dispose of its interest in and 
control over the third holding company, 
namely, American Light & Traction Co, 
A third important demand of the Com- 
mission is that American Light & Trac- 
tion dispose of its interest in shares of 
Detroit Edison Co. 

Mr. Speaker, it requires no wise man 
from the east to recognize the perilous 
status of Harrison Williams, William G, 
Woolfolk, et al., arising from the Com- 
mission’s application of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Company Act of 1935, as 
amended. Their first personal concern, 
in the grand toss-up of these properties, 
is to come down on their feet. For 
example, with the dissolution of United 
Light & Power Co., of which the Wil- 
liams-Woolfolk group now control less 
than 2 percent of assets, how can they 
perpetuate their present control of the 
second holding company, United Light 
& Railways, which is not faced with dis- 
solution? 

Again, in the Commission’s order for 
separation of American Light & Trac- 
tion, third holding company, from United 
Light & Railways, how can the present 
control of American’s subsidiaries by the 
Williams-Woolfolk management be pre- 
served? Out of their months of mental 
travail, Mr. Woolfolk has given recent 
birth to a unique proposal, on which the 
Commission has been asked by Mr. Wool- 
folk to decide favorably. 
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The proposal, briefly, calls for the fol- 
lowing steps: 

First. American Light & Traction Co. 
would be dissolved. By this process the 
Williams-Woolfolk clique would be rid 
of a minority group of stockholders own- 
ing almost one-half of the voting power. 

Second. After this minority has been 
eliminated as an effective check, the sub- 
sidiaries of American Light & Traction 
Co., now under the Williams-Woolfolk 
control, would be so maneuvered as to 
become the owners of a natural-gas pipe 
line, to be constructed under supervision 
of the Woolfolk group, and presumably 
to be operated by Mr. Woolfolk and asso- 
ciates. 

Third. Initial funds for construction 
of such a pipe line would be obtained by 
Woolfolk and others through the sale of 
Detroit Edison Co. shares now held by 
American Light & Traction Co. 

Fourth. As a necessary requirement 
for obtaining a pipe-line certificate to 
construct such a pipe line, Mr. Woolfolk 
and others must obtain from the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission a per- 
mit to organize a pipe-line company, and 
this permission is now being sought. 

The pipe line, as proposed, would sup- 
ply gas to present American Light & 
Traction subsidiaries in Wisconsin, at 
Madison and Milwaukee, and to Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., at Datroit. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Woolfolk, how- 
ever, bitter opposition to the above ob- 
jectives has arisen among both preferred 
and common stockowners of the holding 
companies, as expressed to the Commis- 
sion. Further, public officials represent- 
ing gas users at Milwaukee and Detroit 
are eyeing the Woolfolk pipe-line pro- 
posal with extreme caution, and héar- 
ings are pending before common coun- 
cils in both cities. Aside from a natural 
desire by the Williams-Woolfolk clique 
to come down on iheir feet in the Com- 
mission’s reshuffling, Mr. Woolfolk and 
some of his corporate associates are the 
controlling owners of a tidy investment 
in natural-gas-producing properties in 
southwest Kansas, in the very field where 
the proposed Woolfolk pipe line would 
originate. And the public officials of 
Wisconsin and Michigan are not un- 
mindful of that investment, nor of the 
history of its acquisition. 

And so we come down to Thursday af- 
ternoon, February 1, in the year of our 
Lord 1845. Throughout the vast Ap- 
palachian area, which, with Detroit, is 
the mind and sinew of the mightiest pro- 
duction for war in the history of the 
world, pipe-line officials and gas-utility 
executives are nervously watching the 
constant drop in gas pressures. They 
are aware of what must be done and 
what can be done, and they know that 
the War Production Board officials at 
Washington are prepared. Preliminary 
instructions have already gone out. Cur- 
tailments have been necessary before, 
and the operation itself has become an 
expected occurrence when the icy hand 
of winter keeps its grip too long. 

Therefore, in the late afternoon of 
Thursday, about 5 or 6 o’clock, the orders 
for curtailment go out from Washington 
for the institution of such measures as 
will maintain necessary gas pressures, 
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particularly in Ohio, where the compa- 
nies supplying millions of homes have no 
stand-by or emergency service to sup- 
plement natural-gas pipe-line supplies, 
One of the steps necessary to maintain 
the pressures is the diversion, for q 
limited time, of a part of the natural gas 
being pumped from the Southwest into 
Michigan by the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipeline Co. The Government officials 
also recognize that, for the first time, 
Detroit industries may be required to 
surrender, temporarily, a part of their 
accustomed deliveries of gas. 

And so a directive from Washington 
went forward also to W. P. B.’s repre- 
sentative at Kansas City, who controls 
there the allocation of Panhandle East- 
ern Pipeline Co.’s available gas supplies, 
directing him to pump into the depleted 
pipe-line system of Ohio, reaching al- 
most to Pittsburgh, every cubic foot of 
natural gas that could be obtained from 
the Panhandle Eastern system. The di- 
rective meant, if disaster to millions of 
people was to be averted, no more than 
temporary curtailment of natural gas 
delivered to Detroit where no shortage 
of supply otherwise would occur. With- 
in a few hours, the necessary instruc- 
tions had been forwarded to Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co. at Detroit, where 
the utility management received them 
about 9 p. m. According to such ac- 
counts as may be gathered from the 
press, the instructions ordered, and I 
quote: ‘“‘a total curtailment to the maxi- 
mum extent possible without damage to 
service and production facilities to all 
plants using over 30,000 cubic feet of gas 
per day.” 

Here, evidence would indicate, is where 
the proverbial fat was thrown into the 
fire. With Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. in receipt of the curtailment order 
at 9 p. m. Thursday, or thereabouts, a 
fatal pause ensued. But the clock ticked 
busily away, as before, and the emer- 
gency grew—9, 10, 11, midnight, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and noon, Thurs- 
day. And as Ohio gas pressures dropped, 
the headlines on Detroit newspapers, 
more than 12 hours after the curtail- 
ment order had been received there, 
leaped higher and higher. 

And what had transpired, meantime, 
at the gas company? Had the manage- 
ment foreseen such an eventuality dur- 
ing all the previous weeks when neigh- 
boring utility officials to the south had 
been wrestling with an identical situation 
in Ohio? Why were not the orders im- 
mediately publicized, and the public’s co- 
operation enlisted in conserving gas sup- 
plies? In a patriotic community like 
Detroit, under these circumstances, every 
facility of press and radio is available 
for such enlistment. Who will deny that 
such immediate conservation might have 
resulted as to tide the war plants over 
the emergency period, assuring adequate 
gas both for their needs and for gas- 
starved systems in Ohio? Who can chal- 
lenge the conclusion that such conserva- 
tion by domestic and commercial users 
might have immediately resulted in such 
manner as to permit war plants to cur- 
tail gas use in an orderly manner, should 
that extreme measure have become 
finally necessary? 
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Mr. Speaker, I repeat the charge to the 
House made by me on Monday, February 
5. Detroit’s confusion and near-hys- 
teria, upturned war production, losses to 
workers and disruption of morale in in- 
dustrial management may be traced di- 
rectly to the fact that the Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co, slept on the order all 
night, instead of instituting the measures 
one might ordinarily expect of an alert 
and competent public-utility official in 
such an emergency. 

It is significant that when the curtail- 
ment order finally was disclosed, the gas 
company accompanied it with a public 
statement that included the following: 

The condition in which Detroit finds itself 
today emphasizes the importance of the con- 
summation of the plan for the building of an 
independent $70,000,000 pipe line from the 
Hugoton fields at Kansas to Detroit in which 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. would own 
a major interest and which plan is being cur- 
rently actively advocated before interested 
governmental agencies, 


Thus, it appears that the gas company, 
during precious hours when it could find 
no time to tell the public the facts and 
enlist its cooperation, could nevertheless 
find time for the preparation of publicity 
purporting falsely to show that favorable 
action by the Government on the Wool- 
folk pipe-line proposition might avert a 
recurrence of Government curtailment 
orders. The gas company’s delay, in view 
of the timing of such publicity, was with- 
out a shred of logic or justification. 
From John W. Batten, president of Mich- 
igan Consolidated Gas Co., and local 
hatchet man in the tong war Mr. Wool- 
folk conducts on competition, has come 
the alibi that the W. P. B. orders received 
by him from Kansas City on Thursday 
night were ambiguous, and he could not 
place them in effect without further con- 
sultation directly with W. P. B. at Wash- 
ington. 

Direct light on Mr. Batten’s claims is 
thrown by the visit of W. P. B. officials to 
Detroit last week. The Detroit Free 
Press of Wednesday, February 7, con- 
tains this statement: 


He— 


Edward Falck, Director of the Office of 
War Utilities, W. P. B— 


said the original order had gone out late 
Thursday to the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. At noon Friday, Michigan Gas notified 
this area’s prime users of industrial gas of 
the shut-down. 

He said he understood that some confusion 
was caused because certain companies re- 
fused to take telephone orders from the gas 
company and demanded a written directive 
from Washington. 


In this same connection, I refer to the 
Detroit Times of Wednesday, February 7, 
and the following: 

Both Macomber and Falck challenged an 
assertion of John W. Batten, president of the 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., blaming am- 
biguity of the order received here for a part 
of the delay in notifying the public of the 
crisis. Batten insisted, however, it included 
new phraseology. 


Mr. Speaker, for the good of all Amer- 
ica and so that this inexcusable blunder- 
ing may never recur at Detroit or any- 
- where else, I trust that the demands by 
Senator Frercuson, by the Detroit news- 
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papers, and by labor and management at 
Detroit for a thorough investigation may 
result in an immediate, penetrating, and 
conclusive investigation either by the 
Mead committee of the Senate, as Sena- 
tor Fercuson has proposed, or by a re- 
sponsible committee of the House. I re- 
fer again to the fact that House Resolu- 
tion No. 18, now pending before the Rules 
Committee, which I introduced in the last 
Congress and have again sponsored here, 
is adequate for the purpose of conduct- 
ing such an inquiry under authority of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It is my intention to 
speak again on this subject. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an essay by the late Pvt. Rob- 
ert Kenneth Osterberg, 19 years of age, 
of Chicago, who died in action in Ger- 
many last November 27, and who under- 
stood what he died for. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
from the New York Times on lend-lease. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Akron Beacon Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 15 
minutes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a speech on the subject of world 
peace by that distinguished lawyer and 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Hon. John W. Davis, of New York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp and include an 
address delivered by me befor2 the grad- 
uating class of the officers candidate 
school at Camp Lee, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Thursday, 
February 15, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? ‘ 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorpD and in- 
clude a magazine article. I am advised 
that this article will cost $138.67 over 
and above the amount allowed under 
the rule, but I ask that it be printed 
nevertheless. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
articles, one entitled “The Rural Mail 
Carrier—A Faithful Public Servant,” 
which was taken from the Austin Daily 
Herald of Austin, Minn:, and the other 
entitled “Remember the Loyal Mail- 
man,” which was taken from the Worces- 
ter (Mass.) Sunday Gazette Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
statement of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur in 
presenting the Snow medal on behalf of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion to Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland; 
also an extract from the report of the 
award committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include a short editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post on the 
manpower problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
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senate concurrent resolution recently 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial on the soldier vote bill from the 
Creston (Iowa) News Advertiser, and 
further to extend my remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered on February 
9 before the Mu-So-Lit Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., by our colleague the gentleman 
trom Jowa (Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

The SPEAKER: Is there Qbjection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa’? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to extend my own remarks in 
the Appendix of the REecorp on two sep- 
arate matters and include newspaper 
articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent tu print two exten- 
sions in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, 
one to include a letter from a County 
Farm War Board, and second, to include 
a tax speech I made in New York City. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlemaa from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio address 1 made on the Blue Net- 
work on February 9 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLMES of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and include a letter from 
Mr. L. R. Durkee, Bureau of Community 
Facilities, Federal Works Agency. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O’HarA] may have permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
therein an editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and in- 
clude therein an article by John W. Sco- 
ville, economist for the Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
treaty ratification and include two short 
editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp in two 
instances and include in each an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1946 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the civil 
functions appropriation bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, we would like to have 
the matter in such shape that all points 
of order are reserved on the bill. May 
I state a parliamentary inquiry, How 
may we do that? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
reserve all points of order on the bill. 

Mr. TABER. At this time? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
do so at this time. 

Mr. TABER. May that be done now 
or after unanimous consent is granted? 

The SPEAKER. It makes little dif- 
ference whether it is done before or 
after. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SNYDER]? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a radio address delivered by my col- 


league the gentleman from Connecticut : 


[Mr. KopPpLEMANN]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that on tomorrow after the 
completion of business on the Speaker’s 
table and at the conclusion of other 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


LEASING OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for this time in order 
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to inquire of the majority leader ig 
arrangements can be made to bring up 
tomorrow a joint resolution making pro. 
vision for the leasing of hospital facili. 
ties in New York City. The Public 
Health Service reports that the Staten 
Island Marine Hospital is wholly unable 
to take care of emergency cases and rec- 
ommends leasing supplementary quar- 
ters. The Committee on Appropriations 
has unanimously reported the joint reso- 
lution and would like to bring it up 
tomorrow immediately after the disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand this 
is noncontroversial. 

Mr, CANNON of Missouri. It is non- 
controversial. There {s, so far as I know, 
no difference of opinion on any provi- 
sion of the resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have talked to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] and I also spoke to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules about 
it. It is agreeable to them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. That will be condi- 
tioned, of course, upon the limitations 
stated by the majority leader the other 
day, that if any roll call came up the 
matter would go over. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely. That 
is the reason why I asked if it was non- 
controversial. If I make a statement to 
the House, of course, I shall keep it. I 
want to keep any promise I make to the 
House. I understand this is noncontro- 
versial and that there will be no roll 
call. I understand that other than a 
colloquy under a reservation of objection 
explaining the bill there will be no con- 
troversy or discussion on the bill, and no 
amendments offered to it. The under- 
standing is if any debate is undertaken 
or an amendment offered, it would be 
withdrawn. Is that the understanding? 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the situation is something like this: 
The marine hospital, under control of 
the Public Health Service, is completely 
filled. They only have four or five beds 
available, and it is overcrowded now. 
More and more are coming in all the 
time, and they must have some place to 
put them. They felt they should pro- 
ceed immediately with equipping this 
hospital, which it is proposed to take over 
from the City of New York, it having 
been closed because the City of New York 
was unable to get the personnel to oper- 
ate it. That is the situation, and it 
really is a situation that should be taken 
care of. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. With that 
understanding, I hope to call up the bill 
tomorrow. If there is objection, of 
course, at any stage of its consideration, 
I will withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. From what committee 
did this legislation come? 


I yield to 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is an ap- 
propriation reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations, under authorization 
of law. 

Mr. RANKIN. This is for a marine 

Jspital? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is for the 
lease of a hospital belonging to the city 
of New York, the Neponsit Beach Hos- 
pital, which is to be used to supplement 
Staten Island Marine Hospital. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is to be a part of the 
Staten Island Marine Hospital? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Yes; under 
the same jurisdiction, providing for the 
same class of cases. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much is involved? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. $184,000 for 
alterations, fuel, and equipment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the war 
record of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
and certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY, from the 
Committee on Rules, submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (H. Res, 127) provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 35) authorizing the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 35) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes, That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the same back to the House 
with such amendments as shall have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered, as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage, without inter- 


vening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from a con- 
stituent, Mr. G. W. Selvidge, of Hen- 
ryetta, Okla, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES—INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY FUND 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read by the Clerk and, together with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In my Budget message of January 9 
I called attention to the need for imme- 
diate action on the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals for an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. It is 
my purpose in this message to indicate 
the importance of these international 
organizations in our plans for a peaceful 
and prosperous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to the 
task of winning this war we must never 
lose sight of the fact that victory is not 
oniy an end in itself, but, in a large 
sense, victory offers us the means of 
achieving the goal of lasting peace and a 
better way of life. Victory does not in- 
sure the achievement of these larger 
goals—it merely offers us the opportu- 
nity—the chance—to seek their attain- 
ment. Whether we will have the cour- 
age and vision to avail ourselves of this 
tremendous opportunity—purchased at 
so great a cost—is yet to be determined. 
On our shoulders rests the heavy respon- 
sibility for making this momentous de- 
cision. I have said before, and I repeat 
again: This generation has a rendezvous 
with destiny. 

If we are to measure up to the task of 
peace with the same stature as we have 
measured up to the task of war, we must 
see that the institutions of peace rest 
firmly on the solid foundations of inter- 
national political and economic coopera- 
tion. The cornerstone for international 
political cooperation is the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal for a permanent United 

ations. International political rela- 
tions will be friendly and constructive 
however, only if solutions are found to 
the difficult economic problems we face 
today. The cornerstone for interna- 
tional economic cooperation is the Bret- 
ton Woods proposal for an International 
Monetary Fund and an International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

These proposals for an international 
fund and international bank are concrete 
evidence that the economic objectives of 
the United States agree with those of the 
United Nations. They illustrate our 
unity of purpose and interest in the eco- 
nomic field. What we need and what 
they need correspond—expanded produc- 
tion, employment, exchange, and con- 
sumption—in other words, more goods 
produced, more jobs, more trade, and a 
higher standard of living for us all. To 
the people of the United States this 
means real peacetime employment for 
those who will be returning from the war 
and for those at home whose wartime 
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work has ended. It also means orders 
and profits to our industries and fair 
prices to our farmers. We shall need 
prosperous markets in the world to in- 
sure our own prosperity, and we shall 
need the goods the world can sellus. For 
all these purposes, as well as for a peace 
that will endure, we need the partnership 
of the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which we 
must cope with is that of saving life and 
getting resources and people back into 
production. In many of tne liberated 
countries economic life has all but 
stopped. Transportation systems are in 
ruins and therefore coal and raw ma- 
terials cannot be brought to factories. 
Many factories themselves are shattered, 
power plants smashed, transmission sys- 
tems broken, bridges blown up or 
bombed, ports clogged with sunken 
wrecks, and great rich areas of farm land 
inundated by the sea. People are tired 
and sick and hungry. But they are eager 
to go to work again, and to create again 
with their own hands and under their 
own leaders the necessary physical basis 
of their lives. 

Emergency relief is under way behind 
the armies under the authority of local 
governments, backed up first by the Al- 
lied military command and after that by 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Our participa- 
tion in the U. N. R. R. A. has been ap- 
proved by Congress. But neither 
U.N. R.R. A. nor the armies are designed 
for the construction or reconstruction of 
large-scale public works or factories or 
power plants or transportation systems. 
That job must be done otherwise, and 
it must be started soon. 

The main job of restoration is not one 
of relief. It is one of reconstruction 
which must largely be done by local peo- 
ple and their governments. They will 
provide the labor, the local money, and 
most of the materials. The same is true 
for all the many plans for the improve- 
ment of transportation, agricuiture, in- 
dustry, and housing, that are essential to 
the development of the economically 
backward areas of the world. But some 
of the things required for all these proj- 
ects, both of reconstruction and develop- 
ment, will have to come from overseas. 
It is at this point that our hichly de- 
veloped economy can play a role impor- 
tant to the rest of the world and very 
profitable to the United States. Inquiries 
for numerous materials, and for all kinds 
of equipment and machinery in connec- 
tion with such projects are already be- 
ing directed to our industries, and many 
more will come. 
welcome just as soon as the more urgent 
production for the war itself ends. 

The main problem will be for these 
countries to obtain the means of pay- 
ment. Inthe long run we cen be paid for 
what we sell abroad chiefly in goods and 
services. But at the moment many of 
the countries who want to be our cus- 
tomers are prostrate. Other countries 
have devoted their economies so com- 
pletely to the war that they do not have 
the resources for reconstruction and de- 
velopment. Unless a means of financing 
is found, such countries will be unable 
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to restore their economies and, in des- 
peration, will be forced to carry forward 
and intensify existing systems of dis- 
criminatory trade practices, restrictive 
exchange controls, competitive deprecia- 
tion of currencies, and other forms of 
eonomic warfare. That would destroy 
all our good hopes. We must move 
promptly to prevent its happening, and 
we must move on several fronts, includ- 
ing finance and trade. 

The United States should act promptly 
upon the plan for the International Bank, 
which will make or guarantee sound 
loans for the foreign currency require- 
ments of important reconstruction and 
development projects in member coun- 
tries. One of its most important func- 
tions will be to facilitate and make se- 
cure wide private participation in such 
loans. The Articles of Agreement con- 
stituting the charter of the Bank have 
been worked out with great care by an 
international conference of experts and 
give adequate protection to all interests. 
I recommend to the Congress that we 
accept the plan, subscribe the capital al- 
lotted to us, and participate whole- 
heartedly in the Bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I shall later 
suggest, should go far to take care of 
our part of the lending requirements of 
the post-war years. They should help 
the countries concerned to get produc- 
tion started, to get over the first crisis of 
disorganization and fear, to begin the 
work of reconstruction and develop- 
ment; and they should help our farmers 
and our industries to get over the crisis 
of reconversion by making a large vol- 
ume of export business possible in the 
‘post-war years. As confidence returns, 
private investors will participate more 
and more in foreign lending and invest- 
ment without any Government assist- 
ance. But to get over the first crisis, in 
the situation that confronts us, loans 
and guaranties by agencies of Govern- 
ment will be essential. 

We all know, however, that a prosper- 
ous world economy must be built on more 
than foreign investment. Exchange 
rates must be stabilized, and the chan- 
nels of trade opened up throughout the 
world. A large foreign trade after vic- 
tory will generate production and there- 
fore wealth. It will also make possible 
the servicing of foreign irvestments. 

Almost no one in the modern world 
produces what he eats and wears and 
lives in. It is only by the division of la- 
bor among people and among geographic 
areas with all their varied resources, 
and by the increased all-around pro- 
duction which specialization makes pos- 
sible, that any modern country can sus- 
tain its present population. It is 
through exchange and trade that effi- 
cient production in large units becomes 
possible. To expand the trading circle, 
to make it richer, more competitive, 
more varied, is a fundamental contri- 
bution to everybody’s wealth and wel- 
fare. 

It is time for the United States to take 
the lead in establishing the principle of 
economic cooperation as the foundation 
for expanded world trade. We propose 
to do this, not by setting up a super- 
government, but by international nego- 
tiation and agreement, directed to the 
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improvement of the monetary institu- 
tions of the world and of the laws that 
govern trade. We have done a good 
deal in those directions in the last 10 
years under the Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934 and through the stabilization 
fund operated by our Treasury. But 
our present enemies were powerful in 
those years, too, and they devoted all 
their efforts not to international col- 
laboration but to autarchy and eco- 
nomic warfare. When victory is won 
we must be ready to go forward rapidly 
on a wide front. We all know very well 
that this will be a long and complicated 
business. 

A good start has been made. The 
United Nations Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods has taken a long step 
forward on a matter of great practical 
importance to us all. The Conference 
submitted a plan to create an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which will put an 
end to monetary chaos. The Fund is a 
financial institution to preserve stability 
and order in the exchange rates between 
different moneys. It does not create a 
single money for the world; neither we 
nor anyone else is ready to do that. 
There will still be a different money in 
each country, but with the Fund in op- 
eration the value of each currency in 
international trade will remain compara- 
tively stable. Changes in the value of 
foreign currencies will be made only after 
careful consideration by the Fund of the 
factors involved. Furthermore, and 
equally important, the Fund Agreement 
establishes a code of agreed principles 
for the conduct of exchange and cur- 
rency affairs. In a nutshell, the Fund 
Agreement spells the difference between 
a world caught again in the maelstrom 
of panic and economic warfare culmi- 
nating in war—as in the 1930’s—or a 
world in which the members strive for 
a better life through mutual trust, co- 
operation, and assistance. The choice is 
ours. 

I therefore recommend prompt action 
by the Congress to provide the subscrip- 
tion of the United States to the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and the legis- 
lation necessary for our membership in 
the Fund. 

The International Fund and Bank to- 
gether represent one of the most sound 
and useful proposals for international 
collaboration now before us. On the 
other hand, I do not want to leave with 
you the impression that these proposals 
for the Fund and Bank are perfect in 
every detail. It may well be that the 
experience of future years will show us 
how they can be improved. I do wish to 
make it clear, however, that these Arti- 
cles of Agreement are the product of the 
best minds that 44 nations could muster. 
These men, who represented nations 
from all parts of the globe, nations in 
all stages of economic development, na- 
tions with different political and .eco- 
nomic philosophies, have reached an ac- 
cord which is presented to you for your 
consideration and approval. It would be 
a tragedy if differences of opinion on 
minor details should lead us to sacrifice 
the basic agreement achieved on the ma- 
jor problems. 

Nor do I want to leave with you the 
impression that the Fund and the Bank 
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are all that we will need to solve the eco. 
nomic problems which will face the 
United Nations when the war is over. 
There are other problems which we wil] 
be called upon to solve. It is my expecta. 
tion that other proposals will shortly be 
ready to submit to you for your consider- 
ation. These will include the estab- 
lishment of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
broadening and strengthening of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934, interna- 
tional agreement for the reduction of 
trade barriers, the control of cartels and 
the orderly marketing of world surpluses 
of certain commodities, a revision of the 
Export-Import Bank, and an interna- 
tional oil agreement, as well as proposals 
in the field of civil aviation, shipping, 
and radio and wire communications. It 
will also be necessary, of course, to ré- 
peal the Johnson Act. 

In this message I have recommended 
for your consideration the immediate 
adoption of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments and suggested other measures 
which will have to be dealt with in the 
near future. They are all parts of a con- 
sistent whole. That whole is our hope 
for a secure and fruitful world, a world 
in which plain people in all countries 
can work at tasks which they do well, 
exchange in peace the products of their 
labor, and work out their several desti- 
nies in security and peace; a world in 
which governments, as their major con- 
tribution to the common welfare, are 
highly and effectively resolved to work 
together in practical affairs, and to guide 
all their actions by the knowledge that 
any policy or act that has effects abroad 
must be considered in the light of those 
effects. 

The point in history at which we stand 
is full of promise and of danger. The 
world will either move toward unity and 
widely shared prosperity or it will move 
apart into necessarily competing eco- 
nomic blocs. We have a chance, we citi- 


’ zens of the United States, to use our in- 


fluence in favor of a more united and co- 
operating world. Whether we do so will 
determine, as far as it is in our power, 
the kind of lives our grandchildren can 
live. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
THE Wuite House, February 12, 1945. 


FORM OF ADDRESS OF A MEMBER 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under the 
long-established rules of the House you 
must refer to a Member as “the gentle- 
man from such and such a State.” About 
30 years ago the first woman came to 
the House of Representatives, and today 
we have several in the House. I notice 
that the usage has grown up of referring 
to those ladies as “the gentlewoman from 
such and such a State.” I find no rule 
to that effect, but it seems to be a custom. 
When I address one, I address her as 
“the lady from such and such State.” yet 
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when the RecorD comes back it is 
changed to “gentlewoman.” 

I think that one of them should be 
addressed as “the lady from Massachu- 
setts” or “the lady from New Jersey” or 
“the lady from Illinois.” 

Let us see what a gentlewoman is. 

Webster’s Dictionary defines gentle- 
woman as— 

A woman of good family or breeding. 


Also: 
A woman who attends a lady of rank. 


So, it seems to me that not only are 
ycu encumbering the Recorp with un- 
necessary verbiage and compelling Mem- 
bers to use a word that is unhandy but 
you are placing them one step below the 
male Members of the House from the 
standpoint of social designation. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Read the definition of 
“lady.” 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky asks that I read the definition 
of “lady” and see what the word “lady” 
means, A lady is defined as— 

A woman who looks after the domestic af- 


fairs of a family; the female head of a house- 
hold; a woman having proprietary rights— 


Do not laugh too soon. 
A woman having proprietary rights, rule, 


or authority; a woman to whom obedience or 
homage is owed as a ruler or feudal superior— 


And so forth. 


A feminine correlative of lord. Lord or 
lady of high degrce. 


So far as I am concerned Members’ 
wives are designated as “congressional 
ladies.” We use the word “lady” when 
referring to a woman in the same sense 
we refer to a man as a gentleman and I 
think we should address one of the lady 
Members of the House as a lady and not 
as a gentlewoman. And when a Member 
addresses one of them as a lady the REc- 
orD ought not to be changed to make it 
appear that he referred to her as a gen- 
tlewoman, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
RANKIN] raises a very interesting ques- 
tion, one to which I believe every Member 
of the House should give serious con- 
sideration, and which I think should 
arouse the interest of the entire coun- 
try. In these serious days of war, giving 
consideration to this important question 
will, I am sure, constitute a normal, 
healthy, and wholesome relaxation .for 
all Members of the House and for the 
people throughout the country. How- 
ever, there is something basic in what 
the gentleman says. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I merely took this mo- 
ment at a time when there is no busi- 
ness before the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I _ understand 
that. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I have dis- 
cussed this matter with some of the 
people involved. They feel, as I do, that 
this policy should be changed. 

Mr. McCORMACK, It seems to me the 
Committee on Rules, which is laboring 
hard on many other matters at this time, 
might labor a little harder and consider 
this important question. I suggest that 
in their consideration of it they invite 
all of the lady Members of the House to 
appear before the committee and give 
their viewpoint. About a year ago one 
of the distinguished Members of the 
House of the feminine sex, whom I had 
referred to as “gentlewoman,” in a very 
dignified way, called my attention to the 
fact that under the rules of the House 
all Members must be referred to as “gen- 
tleman.” Onone or two occasions I have 
in a most friendly way referred to what 
she said and admitted that there was at 
least some color of justification for the 
remarks she made to me. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I gladly yield to 
the distinguished parliamentarian from 
Michigan, whose knowledge of parlia- 
mentary law is recognized by all in the 
House to be unsurpassed. I know my 
friend will approach the question with 
the seriousness it deserves. 

Mr. MICHENER. This matter came 
up and, if I recall correctly, received 
some consideration when Mr. Longworth 
was Speaker. I recall in particular that 
Ruth Hanna McCormick was a Member 
from Illinois at that time, and there was 
some question as to whether we should 
say “the lady” or “the Member” or “the 
gentlewoman.” Mr. Longworth always 
said “the gentlewoman.” I have always 
said “the lady,” but when my minutes 
came back from the reporters it is al- 
ways changed to “the gentlewoman.” 

I spoke to one of the reporters on one 
occasion some years ago about it, and 
he said that he had been instructed by 
the Speaker to use the word “gentle- 
woman” because that was the proper 
designation according to one of the 
Speakers. But some of our most fluent 
orators on the floor always say “the 
gentle jJady.” Now, that is certainly not 
correct; there is hardly such a thing as 
a “gentle lady.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just to protect 
my friend from Michigan, does he want 
to let that remark stand? I want to 
correct him. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is an awk- 
ward way of putting it. I thank the 
gentleman and know he knows what I 
mean. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCORMACK, I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The Official Reporters 
will correct it probably and make it read 
“gentlewoman.” 

Mr. MICHENER. The ladies are as- 
sumed at least to be gentle. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Let me ask my 
friend from Michigan, does the gentle- 
man realize the difficulty of a member of 
the male sex referring to a member of 
the opposite sex as gentle? 

Mr. MICHENER. I realize that the 
rules provide a Member of the House 
shall be addressed as, for instance, “the 
gentleman from Massachusetts.” How- 
ever, we have ladies or women or females 
who are not provided for by the rules of 
the House insofar as their designation 
is concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under those cir- 
cumstances, cannot we meet that situa- 
tion by custom or practice which will 
be accepted by the House and refer to 
them as gentlewoman or lady, whichever 
you want? 

Mr. MICHENER. By an off-the-record 
decree of a former Speaker of the House 
the Official Reporters of Debate were in- 
structed to use the word “gentlewoman” 
as I am advised. I have always used 
the term “lady” and my remarks come 
back as “gentlewoman.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man advise the House why he uses the 
term “lady” in preference to the term 
“gentlewoman”’? 

Mr. MICHENER. The word “lady” ex- 
presses to me everything that is intended. 
It is not quite so awkward and is not so 
much of a mouthful as the other word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does not the 
gentleman feel in the absence of consid- 
eration of this question by the Committee 
on Rules and a recommendation from 
that committee to the House and in view 
of the impropriety of referring to them 
as “gentlemen”, might we not agree to 
establish a custom for the time being and 
refer to them as either “ladies” or “gen- 
tlewomen’”’? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may proceed for an additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that he has not heard a parliamentary 
inquiry with reference to the rules of the 
House as yet. 

Mr. RANKIN. AsI pointed out in the 
beginning, this proposition is not covered 
by any rule of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is true. 

Mr. RANKIN. But the reason I refer 
to one of them as the “lady” is that I 
think it is a little more dignified. I agree 
with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] that it is not quite so cum- 
bersome. I should like to see the cus- 
tom established of referring to them as 
ladies from now on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, the gentle- 
man recognizes the fact that some refer- 
ence other than “gentleman” should be 
made when referring to them? 

Mr. RANKIN. Iexpect to call the men 
gentlemen as I always have done. I 
think that the ladies of the House should 
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- be addressed as ‘‘the lady from such and 
such a State.” We refer to other women 
as ladies when introducing them, or ad- 
dress them, and I see no reason why we 
should not treat our colleagues of the 
opposite sex with the same respect. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iryield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to inguire of the gentleman 
from Mississippi who brought this ques- 
tion to the attention of the House if this 
is an indication of his endorsement of 
the equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
prefer not to have my remarks cluttered 
up with extraneous matter no matter 
how important it is. The gentleman 
from Mississippi, if he will permit me to 
suggest, may enswer it “Yes” or “No” 
and then let it go. 

Mr. RANKIN. This proposition does 
not have anything to do with the Con- 
stitution. It is merely a question of the 
manner in which we address lady col- 
leagues—whether we address one of them 
as a “lady” or as a “gentlewoman.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. I knoyv, but we 
are discussing a very~-serious matter 
which confronts the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is simply ridiculous 
to address one of our lady Members as a 
“sentlewoman,” when you refer to her 
as a “lady” every time you address her 
or introduce her, outside the House. You 
use the term “lady” when referring to 
your wife, your mother, or your sister, 
and I submit that the lady Members of 
this House should be treated with the 
same courtesy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose in calling to the attention of the 
House this serious matter was that not 
only the Members of the House but the 
people of the entire country who are 
interested in the orderly procedure of 
the House in wartime might receive a 
lot of relaxation if they also considered 
it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
present occupant of the chair made any 
ruling on this matter or given any di- 
rections to the official reporters of de- 
bates? 

The SPEAKER. Not that the Chair 
remembers. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarxs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
appreciate the seriousness of this ques- 
tion and perhaps will take the advice of 
the majority leader and confer with the 
ladies to see whether they can agree be- 
tween themselves, which they generally 
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always do, especially those who are Mem- 
bers of this House, as to how they feel 
about this matter. 

Unfortunately we have a few minor 
matters before the Rules Committee, such 
as the George bill, the Commodity credit 
bill, the rivers and harbors bill; about 50 
other applications for rules on bills, reso- 
lutions and joint resolutions and between 
40 and 50 investigating resolutions upon 
which hearings have been requested. If, 
as the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] has stated, it is of great im- 
portance that we accord a ; oper salu- 
tation to the ladies of the House— 
whether it be “gentiewoman,” “gentle- 
lady,” or “lady,” I may postpone the 
hearings on the mentioned rules, bills, 
and resolutions and call a meeting of the 
ladies to obtain their feelings and views 
in the matter, after which I may call a 
formal meeting of the Committee on 
Rules to consider the changing of the 
rules of the House to make clear how the 
ladies should be addressed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso- 
lution adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of Arkansas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


NANCY HANKS, MOTHER OF LINCOLN 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 12, 1936, the late Arthur Bris- 
bane, writing in his column on the anni- 
versary of the birth of Lincoln, said: 

Without Nancy Hanks there would have 
been no Abraham Lincoln. This, his birth- 


day, is a good day to honor him and his 
mother. 


This is Lincoln’s birthday, and it is an 
appropriate time to pay honor to him 
and to his mother. I arose to tell the 
membership present that the birthplace 
of Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, is in the congressional district 
that I have the responsibility to repre- 
sent. She was born in a little hut near 
Antioch, Mineral County, W. Va. Moth- 
ers have ever been the molders of men, 
So often they go unapplauded. We can 
remember now the modest hillside 
marker for this woman who nurtured a 
great and good President. 

When we recall Nancy Hanks and the 
son she bore I would also like to say to 
my colleagues that there is a poet, Karl 
Myers, an invalid, living at Parsons, in 
my congressional district. Several years 
ago he wrote a touching tribute to the 
Emancipator, which I feel is particularly 
timely during this dark period. It fol- 
lows: 
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IF ABRAHAM LINCOLN COULD TALK TO you 
If Abraham Lincoln could talk to you 
Over the radiophone ‘tonight, 
Could for a moment the veil step through, 
Out of the silence and far skies bright, 


Gentle and great as of old—what then, 
Think you, the theme of his speech would 
be? 
Preachings, perchance, to the sons of man, 
Muddled and restless, beyond the sea? 


Haply a word on affairs of state, 

Out of his storehouse of wisdom rare? 
Maybe a fling at the low birth rate? 

Pleas for the virtues of days that were? 


Mal:ing orations inspired and grave, 
Think you the seconds he’d speed away, 

Casting his pearls on the wireless wave 
Unto all people and nations? Nay. 


Somehow I fancy him standing here, 
Knowing the heart of the world is sad, 

Spinning a yarn of the yesteryear, 
Telling a story to make us glad. 


I think we pay tribute to Lincoln not 
so much because of his brilliance of 
mind but because of his depth of under- 
standing, his capacity for service, and 
his humility of heart. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unenimous consent to extend my remarks 
and include therein en editorial entitled 
“War Forest Production.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and quote some brief excerpts 
from letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


FORM OF ADDRESS OF A MEMBER 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often wondered about this “gentle- 
woman” recognition. We are always en- 
titled to be addressed as gentlemen, 
whether deservedly or otherwise. Let us 
protect the lady Members and allow them 
to be “gentlewomen,” whether or not 
their attitude or remarks bel‘c the title. 
I might be tempted to prefer “lady,” 
thinking that perhaps at some time 
someone might be entitled to be called 
“the shrewist lady” from a certain-named 
State. 

You can put an adjective before the 
word “lady” but when you say “gentle- 
woman” you in fact remind her to be 
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scentle. We are protected by calling our- 
selves “gentlemen,” even if we are not. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31 the New Hampshire Legislature 
passed a concurrent resolution memo- 
rializing the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law an amendment 
relative to treaty-making powers of the 
President of the United States. The 
resolution is as follows: 

That whereas a bill (H. Res. 16, 79th Cong.) 
has been introduced in the Congress of the 
United States proposing that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be amended 
so that the President shall have power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Con- 
gress, to make treaties, provided a majority 
of the Members in each House concur; and 

Whereas the enactment of such a resolu- 
tion and its submission to the several States 
for ratification would provide for and pro- 
mote the chances of this Nation joining a 
world organization to preserve the peace and 
to insure our successful participation in 
building a peaceful society: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate concurring, hereby urge the 
Congress of the United States to immedi- 
ately enact the before-mentioned resolution; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to United States Senator StyrLes 
Brinces, United States Senator CHaRLes W. 
Tosprey, Congressman CHESTER MERROW, and 
Congressman SHERMAN ADAMS requesting 
them to do all in their power ‘to secure the 
passage of the said resolution. 

Norris Corton, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Donatp G. Matson, 
President of the Senate. 


House Joint Resolution 16 referred to 
in the concurrent resolution passed by 
the New Hampshire Legislature was in- 
troduced by me on January 3, the day 
the Seventy-ninth Congress convened. 
The resolution proposed an amendment 
to the Constitution to read as follows: 

The President shall have power, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Congress, 
to make treaties, provided a majority of the 
Members present in each House concur. 


Last week the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House ordered reported fa- 
vorably House Joint Resolution 60, in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. SuMNERS] on the 8th of January. 
This resolution contains an amendment 
to the Constitution to read thus: 

Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 


President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses of Congress. 


The Committee on the Judiciary is to 
be highly complimented upon its prompt 
action. I shall be most happy to give 
my wholehearted support to House Joint 
Resolution 60. 

It is gratifying that in my own State 
of New Hampshire the legislature has 
so strongly expressed itself in favor of 
amending the Constitution so that a ma- 
jority of the Congress will be empowered 
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to ratify treaties. New Hampshire, if 
given the chance, will be one of the first 
to ratify the proposed amendment. It 
is the duty of Congress to act at once and 
present to the State legislatures, over 40 
of which are in session this year, an op- 
portunity to express themselves on this 
most fundamental of all issues affecting 
the future peace. 

The proposed amendment could easily 
be placed before the State legislatures 
within a period of 2 weeks if the Con- 
gress would but assume the leadership 
in this matter which the Nation is con- 
stantly demanding. Now is the time for 
action. Now is the time to begin to forge 
the machinery for making a just and 
lasting peace. For the future safety and 
security of this Republic we should act 
at once to effect a much needed reform 
of the constitutional mechanism for the 
validation of treaties. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. This may be extra- 
neous, perhaps not, but has the gentle- 
man heard the advocates of this proposal 
state whether or not they would be will- 
ing to have a bare majority of the Con- 
gress override a Presidential veto? 

Mr. MERROW. I have not. 

Mr. BREHM. It seems to me if we 
adopt one perhaps the other should also 
be adopted. 

Mr. MERROW. I may say to the gen- 
tleman it seems to me the proposition he 
advances is not analogous to this matter; 
therefore it does not have any bearing 
on the question under discussion. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman is 
taking a very active part in promoting 
this resolution and he has succeeded in 
getting a favorable report from the Ju- 
diciary Committee. The matter will 
now come before the House. May I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that, in my judg- 
ment, the hard going for his resolution 
will be found at the other end of the 
Capitol. May I suggest that the gentle- 
man exert every effort at that end of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man for his excellent contribution to the 
discussion of this subject but I feel that 
in reference to this matter the House 
must take the lead just as the House 
took the lead in passing the Fulbright 
resolution in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. That resolution was adopted by 
such a large majority the Connally res- 
olution followed within a short time at 
the other end of the Capitol. If we can 
act upon this immediately and pass it 
by far more than the two-thirds vote re- 
quired, it will in all probability be the 
greatest spur to action as far as the other 
side of the Capitol is concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam very glad to 
hear the gentleman’s remarks hecause I 
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am in complete agreement with the posi- 
tion he has taken in supporting such an 
amendment to the Constitution. In 
light of our Nation’s history up to this 
time, I feel that it is a change that is not 
only justified but necessary for the best 
interests of our country today and in the 
future. What the gentleman from 
Michigan stated is correct. Of course, 
practically everything the gentleman 
says is correct, and I say that not by way 
of flattery but with a feeling of great 
respect for his judgment throughout the 
y-~rs I have been associated with him. 

The gentleman from Michigan will 
agree, I am sure, with the position taken 
by the gentleman from New Hampshire, 
who has the floor, that it is our respon- 
sibility to act without regard to what the 
other body might ultimately do and that 
the passage by the House will be an act 
on the part of the House which would 
create and mold public opinion. That in 
a democracy, after all, and properly so, is 
the controlling influence in the passage 
of legislation or in the prevention of the 
passage of legislation. 

Mr. MERROW. Iam very grateful for 
the remarks of the distinguished major- 
ity leader and for his expression of ap- 
proval of the proposed amendment. 
May I ask him if he thinks it will be 
possible for us to act on this in the near 
future as far as the House is concerned? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a ques- 
tion which I welcome from the gentle- 
man. As soon as the Rules Committee 
reports a rule making this matter in 
order, it will be the pleasure of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts now speak- 
ing to put it on the program of the House 
just as soon as possible thereafter. 
There is no uncertainty about that. 
That will mean within a week or 10 days 
at the most. 


Mr. MERROW. I appreciate that 
statement from the gentleman very 
much. 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. The proposition 
that the gentleman advances is a very, 
very interesting one to me and one in 
the .consideration of which I cannot 
ignore the provisions of the Constitution 
which provide that the Constitution an 
the laws of Congress passed pursuant 
thereto and the treaties adopted under 
the authority of the United States are 
the supreme law of the land. 

If the gentleman’s amendment to the 
Constitution is adopted by a simple 
majority vote of both Houses of the Con- 
gress, you would be able to adopt laws 
and treaties which would be the supreme 
law of the Jand of equal dignity with the 
Constitution itself, which now can only 
be amended by the concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Members of each House and 
the further concurrence of three-fourths 
of the States. The Constitution does not 
say anything about which shall be 
supreme, the treaties of the United States 
adopted with the approval of the Con- 
gress of the United States or the Consti- 
tution or the laws adopted pursuant 
thereto. The change in the Constitution 
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in respect to treaties reduces their rati- 
fication to the level or to the standard 
of a law for establishing and regulating 
barbers in the District of Columbia, for 
example, a bill which we would adopt by 
a simple majority vote in each House. 

May I ask the gentleman to express 
himself on the question whether or not 
ve want.to set up a law in the form of a 
treaty which is the supreme law of the 
United States by a simple majority vote 
of the Members of each of the Houses of 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. MERROW. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof be- 
come the supreme law of the land. The 
laws we pass here by a simple majority 
are the supreme law of the land. It 
might be stated that both Houses of Con- 
egress by majority vote can abrogate, by 
failing to pass implementing legislation 
or subsiciary legislation, treaties that are 
ratified, and it would seem as though the 
same agencies which can abrogate 
treaties cught to have a part in the for- 
mulation of treaties. 

Mr. GEARHART. The gentleman is 
not answering my question at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I think 
the gentleman’s statement is in accord 
with my understanding of what is cor- 
rect, that if we pass a law after a treaty 
has been confirmed, or if we pass a law 
amending or abrogating it, the latter 
law supersedes the law passed following 
the ratification of a treaty. Further- 
more, the distinguishing feature is that 
the amendment to the Constitution, its 
proposal, passage, and ratification, ‘s en- 
tirely different than a law passed by the 
Congress. It has to be approved by two- 
thirds vote of both branches and then 
ratified by three-quarters of the States 
in the method provided by the Consti- 
tution, and there is the difference in fun- 
damental law and statutory law. 

Mr. MERROW. That is correct. 

Mr. GEARHART. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that is just the point, 
that we have a Constitution per se as 
the supreme law of the land; that is, the 
act itself, the act of Congress passed by 
both Houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes the supreme law of the 
land only when it is made pursuant to 
the Constitution, and then when an act 
of the Congress is enacted which is pur- 
suant to the Constitution of the United 
States, it is just as much the supreme 
law of the land as the Constitution itself, 
That is one part of it. There is nothing 
in the Constitution which says that a 
treaty duly ratified must conform to the 
Constitution. It stands on its own feet 
and it must be authorized merely by the 
Government of the United States, what- 
ever that means. 


MONEY 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday was the birthday of 
America’s greatest inventor, Thomes A. 
Edison. Today is the birthday of one of 
the two or three very greatest Americans 
who ever lived, Abraham Lincoln. All I 
have asked for this time is to read two 
quotations, the first one from Edison, 
the second one from Lincoln. My quo- 
tation from Edison is as follows: 


The only dynamite that works in this 
country is the dynamite of a sound idea, 
I think we are getting a sound idea on the 
money question. The people have an in- 
stinct which tells them that something is 
wrong and that the wrong somehow centers in 
money. 

The danger of paper money is precisely the 
danger of gold—if you get too much it is no 
good. There is just one rule for money and 
that is to have enough to carry all the legiti- 
mate trade that is waiting to move. Too 
little and too much are both bad. 

If our Nation can issue a dollar bond it 
can issue a dollar bill. The element that 
makes the bond good makes the bill good 
also. The difference between the bond and 
the bill is that the bond lets money brokers 
collect twice the amount of the bond and 
an additional 20 percent interest, whereas 
the currency pays nobody but those who con- 
tribute directly in some useful way. 


Then a letter from Abraham Lincoln 
written to Col. E. D. Taylor: 

CuicaGco, ILL., December 1864. 
Col. E. D. TaYLor: 

I have long determined to make public the 
origin of the greenback, and tell the world 
that it is one of Dick Taylor's creations. 
You have always been friendly to me, and 
when troublous times fell upon us, and my 
shoulders, though broad and willing, were 
weak and myself surrounded by such cir- 
cumstances and such people that I knew 
not whem to trust, then I said in my ex- 
tremity, “I will send for Colonel Taylor; he 
will know what to do.” I think it was in 
January 1862, on or about the 16th, that I 
did so. You came and I said to you, “What 
shall we do?” Said you, “Why, issue Treas- 
ury notes bearing no interest, printed on the 
best banking paper. Issue enough to pay off 
the Army expenses and declare it a legal 
tender.” Chase thought it a hazardous 
thing but we finally accomplished it, and 
gave to the people of this Republic: the 
greatest blessing they ever had—their own 
paper to pay off their own debts. It is due 
to you, the father of the present greenback, 
that the people should know it, and I take 
great pleasure in making it known. How 
many times I have laughed at you telling me 
plainly that I was too lazy to be anything 
but a lawyer. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Speaker, may I conclude by point- 
ing out that in view of the fact that 
there was $450,000,000 of United States 
money issued to help finance the Civil 
War, there has been a saving even at a 
simple interest computation at 4 percent, 
let alone compound interest, to the peo- 
ple of this Nation since that time of 
$1,476,000,000. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. He did say there was 
danger of having too much. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. That is 
right, and I agree. I agree heartily. 
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But the basic question is whether the 
Nation shall continue to be forced to pay 
interest on its own credit. Both Thomas 
Edison and Abraham Lincoln have told 
us “No.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a most 
unusual letter which I received this 
morning and which I believe should be 
read by all the Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

OUR DEBT TO PCLAND 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is their objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 12is Lincoln’s birthday. February 12 
is the birthday of another lover of free- 
dom, Thaddeus Kosciusko. Providence 
works in strange and devious ways. It 
is more than coincidence that these two 
outstanding lovers of freedom should be 
born on the same date, February 12. 
Hence, while we honor and remember 
Lincoln on this day—let us also honor 
and remember Kosciusko, for he, too, 
was a model of a freedom-loving person. 

When America was desperately in need 
of help in the summer of 1776, Kosciusko 
arrived here to give his fortune and life 
in the fight for freedom. Pending the 
decision of the Board of War upon his 
application, he found employment at 
Philadelphia, in the construction of forti- 
fications against the expected attack by 
the Delaware. This gained him his com- 
mission from Congress, October 18, 1776, 
as an engineer in the Continental service 
with pay of $60 a month, and the rank of 
colonel. In the spring of 1777, he joined 
the northern army, where his ability as 
an engineer was of invaluable use in the 
campaign against Burgoyne. His forti- 
fication at Van Schaick and elsewhere, 
his able judgment in the choice of battle- 
grounds, contributed much to the skillful 
retreats and the firm stands of the Con- 
tinental Army before Burgoyne’s rash 
advance. He was ordered by General 
Gates to erect the fortification in the de- 
fense of Saratoga, and his task was ac- 
complished with great brilliancy and 
speed. 

With justified pride Poles regard the 
role played by their national hero in the 
victory at Saratoga, a victory which won 
for America not only a campaign but 
France’s recognition of her independ- 
ence. 

For long the question of the defense of 
the Hudson had been of paramount im- 
portance; the brief respite gained by the 
defeat of Burgoyne rendered this a favor- 
able moment to render it impregnable. 
West Point was chosen for its command- 
ing position, and its fortification was 
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finally conferred, over the head of the 
French engineer, Radiere, upon the Pole. 


Mr. Kosciusko— 


Wrote McDougall, now in command of 
the northern army, to Washington— 
is esteemed to have more practice than Col- 
onel Radiere, and his manner of treating the 
people is more acceptable than that of the 
latter, 


Little is now left of the fortifications, 
but the monument erected to his memory 
by American youth will remain a grate- 
ful tribute forever. That America today 
can regard West Point with pride is, in 
large measure, due to Kosciusko, who 
first suggested for a national military 
school the spot where it now stands. 

In the summer of 1780, General Gates 
requested Washington to transfer Kos- 
ciusko to the south, where the Army was 
now under his command. But before 
the Pole was able to reach him, his old 
friend had been defeated at Camden— 
deprived of his command, and General 
Nathanael Greene—after Washington, 
the finest general in the Continental 
service—had been appointed his suc- 
cessor. While awaiting Greene’s arrival, 
Kosciusko spent some time in Virginia 
among the planters. He saw there the 
Negroes at close quarters and was 
brought face to face with the Negroes in 
slavery. It was then that, with his keen 
susceptibility to every form of human 
suffering, he acquired that profound 
sympathy for the American Negro, which, 
17 years later, was to dictate his parting 
testament to the New World. 

Kosciusko was present through the 
whole campaign of the Carolinas and was 
regarded with strong affection and ad- 
miration by General Greene. True to 
his ideals, at the Battle of Eutaw Springs, 
he restrained a carnage which outraged 
his feelings, and he is said personally to 
have saved the lives of 50 Englishmen. 
When the campaign changed to one of 
guerrilla warfare, he fought as a soldier, 
not as an engineer. At length Charles- 
ton fell. And on December 14, 1782, the 
American Army entered the town in a 
triumphal procession, in which Kosciusko 
rode with his fellow officers, greeted by 
the populace with flowers and cries of 
“Welcome.” 

Kosciusko had fought for 6 years in the 
American Army. Nathanael Greene best 
sums up what the Pole had done for 
America and what he had been to his 
brother soldiers. 


Colonel Kosciusko belonged— 


Wrote Greene— 


to the number of my most useful and dearest 
comrades in arms. I can liken to nothing 
his zeal in the public service, and in the 
solution of important problems, nothing 
could have been more helpful than his 
judgment, vigilance, and diligence. He was 
fearless of every danger. He never mani- 
fested desires or claims to himself, and never 
let opportunity pass of calling attention to 
and recommending the merits of others. 
Congress, in 1783, belatedly conferred upon 
Kosciusko the rank of brigadier general with 
an acknowledgment of its high sense of his 
long, faithful, and meritorious service. 


In the fall of 1784 Kosciusko reached 
his native country. A great wave of ef- 
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fort—a nation's magnificent effort to 
save herself by internal reform, which 
culminated in the Constitution of the 
ad of May 1791—was sweeping at that 
time over Poland. 

For the next 12 years he remained in 
Europe—through the infamous parti- 
tions of Poland and the many battles 
fought in connection therewith. It was 
in 1794 that Kosciusko was seriously 
wounded in the battle of Maciejowice 
and was taken prisoner by Russia, not to 
be released until 2 years later. 

On the 19th of December 1796, Kos- 
ciusko left St. Petersburg with his friend 
and fellow prisoner, Julian Ursyn Niem- 
cewicz, and a young officer, Libiszewski, 
who eagerly offered to serve the maimed 
Kosciusko till he again reached America. 
He carried Kosciusko from carriage to 
church, distracting his sadness by his 
admirable playing of the horn and by 
his sweet singing. In good time the 
party arrived in Stockholm, where Kos- 
ciusko was greeted with enthusiasm. 
From there he passed on to Gothenburg 
to await a ship for England. On May 
16, 1797, the Poles embarked and after 
a 3 weeks’ passage landed at Gravesend 
and thence to London, staying at the 
Sablonniere Hotel, Leicester Square. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine 
nounced: 


Kosciusko, the hero of freedom, is here. 


The whole of London made haste to 
visit him. Politicians, men of letters, 
the beauties of the day, and the rulers 
of fashion, all alike thronged to his 
rooms. To Walter Savage Landor, then 
@ mere youth, the sight of Kosciusko 
awakened a sympathy for Poland that 
he never lost, and to which English lit- 
erature owes one of his Imaginary Con- 
versations. More than half a century 
later he looked back to the moment in 
which he spoke to Kosciusko as the hap- 
piest of his life. The Whig Club pre- 
sented Kosciusko with a sword cf honor; 
the Duchess of Devonshire pressed upon 
him a costly ring, which went the way 
of most of the gifts that Kosciusko re- 
ceived—he passed them or to his friends; 
tokens of admiration counted for naught 
in Kosciusko’s life; now they were the 
merest baubles to him who had seen his 
country fall. In the portrait that with- 
out his knowledge Cosway painted, said 
by Niemcewicz to resemble him as none 
other, we see him lie with bandaged head 
in an attitude of deep and sorrowful 
musing. 

Bristol was at that time the English 
port of sailing for America, and it was 
there that, after a fortnight’s stay in 
London, Kosciusko betook himself, pass- 
ing a night in Bath on the way. He 
found in Bristol old friends of American 
days, and now was the guest of one of 
them, and that time United States con- 
sul. A guard of honor received him, 
processions of the townsfoll: flocked to 
catch a glimpse of the hero, a military 
band played every evening before the 
consulate, and he received as the gift 
of the city a handsome silver service. 
One who visited him here records his im- 
pression of a soul unbroken by misfor- 
tune, by wounds, poverty, and exile; of 
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an eagle glance, of talk full of wit and 
wisdom. 

The journey down the Avon to where 
Kosciusko’s ship lay at anchor was a 
triumphal progress. He was accompa- 
nied by English officers in full dress, by 
the American consul, and hosts of well- 
wishers. All heads were bared as he was 
carried on board. The whole length of 
the river handkerchiefs were waved from 
the banks. Farewell resounded from 
every rock and promontory, where spec- 
tators had crowded to see the last of 
the Polish hero. Boats shot out from 
the private dwellings on the waterside, 
laden with flowers and fruits for the 
departing guest. Not a few men and 
women boarded the ship and accompa- 
nied Kosciusko for some distance before 
they could bring themselves to part 
with him, 

The ship had sailed on June 18, 1797. 
For 2 months Kosciusko and his Polish 
companions tossed on the Atlantic, on 
one occasion near shipwreck. Philadel- 
phia, their destination, they reached on 
August 18, 1797, Claypole’s Advertiser, 
for August 19, 1797, reported: 


In the ship Adriana, Captain Lee, arrived 
here last evening from Bristol, came passenger 
that illustrious defender of the rights of man- 
kind, the brave but unfortunate Kosciusko, 
the Polish general, accompanied by two Polish 
gentlemen. On the arrival of the vessel at 
the fort the commander of the garrison, being 
informed that the veteran general was on 
board, welcomed him by a Federal salute, and 
when the vessel came to anchor in our harbor 
the sailing master of the frigate had its barge 
manned with eight masters of vessel and 
waited upon the general to take him on shore. 
On his landing he was received with three 
cheers. And, as a further mark of popular 
respect for this great character, the citizens 
insisted upon drawing him to his lodgings. 
The general appears to be in good spirits but 
has suffered very materially from his wounds 
and inhuman imprisonment. We _ trust, 
however, he will long live to enjoy in these 
peaceful shores that liberty and happiness 
which he assisted in fighting for, but which 
he fought in vain to obtain for his native 
land. We understand the general is person- 
ally known to most of the characters in our 
Revolution. 


On August 23, 1797, Kosciusko wrote to 
General Washington at Mount Vernon: 

By sending packet delivered to me by Lord 
St. Clair for you, I have the honor to pay my 
respects not only to my chief commander, but 
to a great man whose eminent virtues to his 
country rendered him dear to every feeling 
breast. 


And 8 days later Washington from 
Mount Vernon replied, congratulating 
Kosciusko on his safe arrival and wel- 
coming him to the land “whose liberties 
you had been instrumental in estab- 
lishing.” 

No one— 


He continues— 


has a higher respect and veneration for your 
character than I have and no one more sin- 
cerely wished, during your arduous struggle 
in the cause of liberty and your country, that 
it might be crowned with success. But the 
ways of Providence are inscrutable, and mor- 
tals must submit. I pray you to believe that 
at all times, and under all circumstances, it 
would make me happy to see you at my last 
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retreat, from which I never expect to be more 
than 20 miles again. 


Kosciusko was, however, never able to 
visit his commander at Mount Vernon. 

Yellow fever prevailed at Philadelphia 
at this time, so Kosciusko, with his poet 
friend Niemcewicz, journeyed on to New 
Brunswick, the home of Gen. Anthony 
Walton White. Later he proceeded to 
New York, where he was the guest of 
General Gates at Rose Hill, where he 
Teémained until September 29, 1797. Be- 
fore leaving New York, he received from 
Congress a grant of 500 acres in recogni- 
tion of his military services. This prop- 
erty was located on the extreme western 
border of the United States military 
lands, on the east side of the Scioto River, 
in Perry Township, Franklin County, 
Ohio, the site of the present city of Col- 
umbus. After a short visit in Elizabeth- 
town, he returned to the home of General 
White in New Brunswick, where he re- 
mained until November 28. Kosciusko, 
whose convalescence was slow, spent 
nearly all his time reclining on a sofa, 
sketching and painting in water color 
and India ink. From General White’s 
home Kosciusko repaired to Philadelphia 
and took residence on Second Strect. 

evies of visitors and admirers again 
surrounded him, and Kosciusko drew 
into great intimacy with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at this time Secretary of State. 
Jefferson wrote to Gates: 

I see Kosciusko often. He is the purest 
son of liberty among you all that I have ever 


known, the kind of liberty which extends to 
all, not only to the rich. 


On January 23, 1798, Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue to Kosciusko a certificate of indebt- 
edness of $12,260.54 with interest at 6 
percent from January 7, 1793, to De- 
cember 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

Sometime in March 1798 a packet of 
letters from Europe was handed to Kos- 
ciusko. His emotion on reading the con- 
tents was so strong that, despite his 
crippled condition, he sprang from his 
couch and stepped without a helping 
hand to the middle of the room. “TI 
must return at once to Europe,” he said 
with no explanation. Jefferson procured 
his passport to France under the name 
of Thomas Kanberg and, with only Jef- 
ferson’s knowledge, with no word either 
to Niemcewicz or to his servant, Stanis- 
laus, for both of whom he left a roll of 
money in his cupboard, he sailed for 
France. Before embarking at Baltimore 
he gave Jefferson his power of attorney 
and wrote out the will in which more 
than haif a century before the Civil War, 
the Polish patriot advanced the cause of 
emancipation: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in de- 
parture from America, do hereby declare and 
direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole thereof 
in purchasing Negroes from among his own 
as any others and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education in trades 
and otherwise, and in having them in- 
structed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, hus- 
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bands or wives, and in their duties as citi- 
zens, teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberty and country and of the good order of 
society and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 


T. Kosciusko. 
FirrH Day or May 1798. 


There was difficulty in putting this 
testament into effect as Jefferson was of 
advanced age at the time of Kosciusko’s 
death. It was never carried out; but in 
1826 the legacy went to found the col- 
ored school at Newark, the first educa- 
tional institute for Negroes in the United 
States, and which bore Kosciusko’s name, 

By the end of June or early in July 
1798 Kosciusko reached Paris. His ar- 
rival centered upon him the gaze of the 
whole world. Sympathy with himself 
and the Polish cause he heard expressed 
upon all sides. At the news of his return 
the Polish legions awakened to renewed 
life. He negotiated at length with the 
Government of France for France’s help 
in the restoration of Polish independ- 
ence. This was promised him many 
times, but his cautious request for guar- 
anties was never complied with. When 
Napoleon was proclaimed First Consul, 
Kosciusko, mistrusting him, commenced 
to withdraw from relations with him or 
his officials. After the disastrous expedi- 
tion of the Polish legions to San Do- 
mingo, Kosciusko severed all relations 
with him. 

But Kosciusko’s intercourse with his 
American friends did not slacken. In 
1800, at Paris, at the request of Gen. 
William R. Davie, then envoy from the 
United States to France, Kosciusko pre- 
pared in French his Maneuvers of Horse 
Artillery and published them. General 
Davie requested the United States Mili- 
tary Philosophical Society of West Point 
to have the manual translated and pub- 
lished. This was done, and Colonel Wil- 
liams, the translator, presented Presi- 
dent Jefferson with a copy of this work, 
the first upon its subject to be published 
in America. 

At this period Kosciusko became ac- 
quainted with a Swiss family by the name 
of Zeltner and moved to their home at 
Berville, near Fontainebleau. The name 
of Zeltner will ever arouse gratitude in 
the Polish heart; beneath the roof of 
these friends Kosciusko found the hospi- 
tality and domestic charm which glad- 
dened his declining years that only death 
ended. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now 
summoned Kosciusko to assume the lead- 
ership of the revolting Poles. But the 
former Polish commander in chief had 
little faith in the fortune of the Emperor 
and none in his promises. He declined 
to obey the call and remained in Paris. 

In May 1815 Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia signed an agreement for a new 
partition of Poland. An autonomous 
kingdom of Poland was, it is true, to be 
formed with the czar as king, but it 
would be but a small part of the true 
Poland. Provinces that remained under 
Russian rule were severed from the king- 
dom and incorporated wholly with 
Russia. Kosciusko heard these things. 
In dismay he wrote to the czar. In vain 
he waited for an answer. Then, openly, 
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as ‘to the czar he could no longer write 
he appealed to Czartoryski, in denuncia- 
tion of the czar’s betrayal, but in vain. 
Kosciusko refused all offers of office and 
honor in the newly partitioned Poland. 
He felt that his very presence, even, 
would lend sanction to the new partition, 
He chose therefore a voluntary exile, 
Not desiring to live in a Bourbon France, 
he settled in Switzerland with the de- 
voted Zeltners in Soleure. 

Here, in serene communion with 
nature, among eternal mountains, in 
unceasing meditation upon the future of 
Poland, he spent the 2 last years of his 
life. And here on the sad autumn eve- 
ning of October 15, 1817, far from his 
fatherland, though close in spirit, among 
strangers, with not a Polish face nor a 
Polish word to gladden his heart, Kosci- 
usko died. Even in his loneliness he was 
faithful to Poland—her purest soul and 
the greatest of Poles. And his greatness 
was greatest in that it was not his own 
personal greatness merely; it was the 
greatness of Poland. 

Kosciusko’s body now rests in the 
Wawel Cathedral in Cracow, where lie 
Poland’s kings and her most honored 
dead; but his heart is in the Polish con- 
querors. To his memory, 3 years after 
his death, the nation raised a monument 
perhaps unique of its kind. Outside of 
Cracow towers the Kosciusko Hill, fash- 
ioned by the hands of Polish men, wom- 
en, and children, bringing earth in the 
battlefields where Kosciusko had fought. 
The act is typical. To this day the name 
of Thaddeus Kosciusko lives in the 
hearts of the Polish people, not only as 
the object of their profound and pas- 
sionate love, but as the symbol of their 
dearest national aspirations. His pic- 
tures, his relics, are venerated as with 
the devotion paid to a patron saint. 
Legend and music have gathered about 
his name. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 
BY CONGRESS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire has brought up a very interesting 
point, and I learned then as we all did 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that we may have a 
measure before the House within 10 days 
or so on the question of treaties and their 
ratification by ‘a majority vote in both 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Indeed, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
said as soon as possible after the rule is 
reported out, and probably not more than 
a week or 10 days thereafter. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] has pointed out a 
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provision of the Constitution which 
reads: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land— 


The punctuation in that important sen- 
tence is very interesting and might indi- 
cate that the Constitution and the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto are one thing, 
and treaties are another thing. If we 
fail to give due consideration to that fact 
we may find ourselves with two bodies of 
supreme law; first, the Constitution and 
law which is enacted pursuant to the 
Constitution; and second, that which is 
made by treaty. I do not believe that 
question, as a question, has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I do not know just why, unless 
perhaps it has not been brought up be- 
fore the Supreme Court in a test case. 
But at all events it is something which 
should be decided either by the Congress 
and the States through a proper reword- 
ing of that particular sentence and para- 
graph or through an interpretation by 
the Supreme Court. It might even be 
decided that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction over the question of consti- 
tutionality of a treaty. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that if he goes 
into this proposition he will find it has 
been held, you might say, from the be- 
ginning of the Government that wher- 
ever there is a conflict between a treaty 
and a law passed by Congress, the law 
prevails. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Perhaps, but it has 
not been decided when there is conflict 
between a treaty and the Constitution it- 
self, which prevails. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the Constitution, 
of course. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is presumed. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Constitution pre- 
vails over a law passed by the Congress. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is presumed be- 
cause the Constitution itself says that 
this Constitution and treaties shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but the 
Constitution takes precedence over any 
law or any treaty. You cannot amend 
the Constitution by treaty, or by an edict 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I take it then, if a 
treaty were ratified by the United States 
Senate which violated the Constitution, 
that the treaty itself would be null and 
void; is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly it would be 
null and void. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That would be my 
position exactly; but, on the other hand, 
there has been no positive decision on 
that point as yet to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me go a step fur- 
ther, if the gentleman will pardon me. I 
will try to get him some more time if he 
needs it. 
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If the Supreme —“WUt_ of the United 


States should go so far asuc, ** t@ at- 
tempt to set aside any part of the Coue 
stitution, or hold that a treaty prevails 
over the Constitution, the members of the 
Court would be subject to impeachment. 
This question has not been brought to 
the floor of the House probably in the 
history of this country, but it was tried 
out by British Government. 

The British House of Lords is the su- 
preme court, and when certain courts 
there undertook to override the consti- 
tution or the supreme law as laid down 
by the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, those judges, if I remember 
correctly, were tried for treason and 
hanged. 

It is about time this subject was im- 
pressed upon the American people, and 
probably upon some of the judges them- 
selves, that when they set aside a law 
without rhyme or reason or excuse, they 
subject themselves to the penalty of 
impeachment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has to say, but there have 
been cases in which treaties were en- 
acted, ratification having been given by 
the United States Senate, which were in 
violation of the Constitution. Likewise, 
there have been other treaties, merely ne- 
gotiated but not ratified, that are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution itself. I have in 
mind a treaty negotiated by the State 
Department, I believe, in 1880 or 1881, 
which provided for free trade between 
the United States and the then Kingdom 
of Hawaii. That treaty was transmitted 
from the State Department after signa- 
ture by the President to the Senate of 
the United States for its ratification. At 
that time the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives held 
meetings and determined that this 
treaty, if enacted into law by ratification 
by the Senate, would be unconstitutional, 
because it violated the privilege of the 
House, under the Constitution, in its 
power to initiate revenue legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Extensive hearings 
were held recently before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on this matter. The 
hearings are printed and are available. 
If all Members interested will read those 
hearings I think they will get a very 
good idea of the various arguments. 
For instance, I call attention to the argu- 
ment made by a former member of this 
House, Mr. David Lewis, of Maryland, 
along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. I be- 
lieve that a treaty violating the Consti- 
tution of the United States is now pend- 
ing before the United States Senate for 
ratification. 
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Last year at about this time I called 
that matter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives by raising a question 
of hoon neivilege of the House in connec- 
tion with the tre..”: cong | article IV, sec- 


tion 3, paragraph 2, of tuc "tution, 
which provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States. 


I believe that this treaty, by obligating 
the Congress to make appropriations and 
by disposing of certain property of the 
United States violates the Constitution. 
It is my belief that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should take cognizance of 
the various facts connected therewith 
and make its position known in relation 
thereto. I believe that should be done 
in relation to all treaties. The House 
of Representatives is not impotent in re- 
gard to treaties if the Constitution is of 
itself the absolute and supreme law of 
the land, because the Constitution does 
provide certain functions that must be 
performed by the House of Representa- 
tives in its proper order. In some Cases 
the House must take prior action, as for 
example, in taxation and revenue mat- 
ters and in appropriation matters. 

It likewise must take prior action in 
reference to such matters as authorizing 
the disposing of property of the United 
States; and there are other paragraphs, 
sentences, and phrases in the Constitu- 
tion giving the House of Representatives 
certain powers that, in my humble opin- 
ion, cannot be circumvented except 
through inaction on the part of the 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man object to Members of the House 
passing upon the very treaty that he 
refers to that is now pending in the other 
body? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly my 
point. I think the House of Representa- 
tives should carry out its power through 
its legislative function prior to the 
treaty’s being approved by the Senate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is not my 
question. My question is: does the gen- 
tleman object to the Members of the 
House passing upon the pending treaty 
in the other body. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we are going to 
change the Constitution with reference 
to the ratification of treaties by the 
House, I believe the House should be 
given the power to pass or. the confirma- 
tion of Presidential appointees. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
from Mississippi will not interject that 
material into this particular discussion. 
I appreciate the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man that it undoubtedly will be raised 
when this matter comes before the 
House; we might as well discuss it now. 
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retreat, from which I never expect to be more 
than 20 miles again. 


Kosciusko was, however, never able to 
visit his commander at Mount Vernon. 

Yellow fever prevailed at Philadelphia 
at this time, so Kosciusko, with his poet 
friend Niemcewicz, journeyed on to New 
Brunswick, the home of Gen. Anthony 
Walton White. Later he proceeded to 
New York, where he was the guest of 
General Gates at Rose Hill, where he 
Témained until September 29, 1797. Be- 
fore leaving New York, he received from 
Congress a grant of 500 acres in recogni- 
tion of his military services. This prop- 
erty was located on the extreme western 
border of the United States military 
lands, on the east side of the Scioto River, 
in Perry Township, Franklin County, 
Ohio, the site of the present city of Col- 
umbus. After a short visit in Elizabeth- 
town, he returned to the home of General 
White in New Brunswick, where he re- 
mained until November 28. Kosciusko, 
whose convalescence was slow, spent 
nearly all his time reclining on a sofa, 
sketching and painting in water color 
and India ink. From General White’s 
home Kosciusko repaired to Philadelphia 
and took residence on Second Strect. 
Bevies of visitors and admirers again 
surrounded him, and Kosciusko drew 
into great intimacy with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at this time Secretary of State. 
Jefferson wrote to Gates: 

I see Kosciusko often. He is the purest 
son of liberty among you all that I have ever 
known, the kind of liberty which extends to 
all, not only to the rich. 


On January 23, 1798, Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue to Kosciusko a certificate of indebt- 
edness of $12,260.54 with interest at 6 
percent from January 7, 1793, to De- 
cember 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

Sometime in March 1798 a packet of 
letters from Europe was handed to Kos- 
ciusko. His emotion on reading the con- 
tents was so strong that, despite his 
crippled condition, he sprang from his 
couch and stepped without a helping 
hand to the middle of the room. “I 
must return at once to Europe,” he said 
with no explanation. Jefferson procured 
his passport to France under the name 
of Thomas Kanberg and, with only Jef- 
ferson’s knowledge, with no word either 
to Niemcewicz or to his servant, Stanis- 
laus, for both of whom he left a roll of 
money in his cupboard, he sailed for 
France. Before embarking at Baltimore 
he gave Jefferson his power of attorney 
and wrote out the will in which more 
than haif a century before the Civil War, 
the Polish patriot advanced the cause of 
emancipation: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in de- 
parture from America, do hereby declare and 
direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole thereof 
in purchasing Negroes from among his own 
as any others and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education in trades 
and otherwise, and in having them in- 
structed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, hus- 
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bands or wives, and in their duties as citi- 
zens, teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberty and country and of the good order of 
society and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 


T. Kosciusko. 
FirrH Day or May 1798. 


There was difficulty in putting this 
testament into effect as Jefferson was of 
advanced age at the time of Kosciusko’s 
death. It was never carried out; but in 
1826 the legacy went to found the col- 
ored school at Newark, the first educa- 
tional institute for Negroes in the United 
States, and which’ = 

By the end o: 
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Berville, near Fontainebleau. The name 
of Zeltner will ever arouse gratitude in 
the Polish heart; beneath the roof of 
these friends Kosciusko found the hospi- 
tality and domestic charm which glad- 
dened his declining years that only death 
ended. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now 
summoned Kosciusko to assume the lead- 
ership of the revolting Poles. But the 
former Polish commander in chief had 
little faith in the fortune of the Emperor 
and none in his promises. He declined 
to obey the call and remained in Paris. 

In May 1815 Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia signed an agreement for a new 
partition of Poland. An autonomous 
kingdom of Poland was, it is true, to be 
formed with the czar as king, but it 
would be but a small part of the true 
Poland. Provinces that remained under 
Russian rule were severed from the king- 
dom and incorporated wholly with 
Russia. Kosciusko heard these things. 
In dismay he wrote to the czar. In vain 
he waited for an answer, Then, openly, 
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as to the czar he could no longer write, 
he appealed to Czartoryski, in denuncia- 
tion of the czar’s betrayal, but in vain. 
Kosciusko refused all offers of office and 
honor in the newly partitioned Poland. 
He felt that his very presence, even, 
would lend sanction to the new partition, 
He chose therefore a voluntary exile, 
Not desiring to live in a Bourbon France, 
he settled in Switzerland with the de- 

voted Zeltners in Soleure. 
Here, in serene communion with .« 
nature, among eternal mountai nn 
i i . - - a 
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The SPEAKER. Ts there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire has brought up a very interesting 
point, and I learned then as we all did 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that we may have a 
measure before the House within 10 days 
or so on the question of treaties and their 
ratification by ‘a majority vote in both 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Indeed, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
said as soon as possible after the rule is 
reported out, and probably not more than 
a week or 10 days thereafter. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] has pointed out a 
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provision of the Constitution which 
reads: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land— 


The punctuation in that important sen- 
tence is very interesting and might indi- 
cate that the Constitution and the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto are one thing, 


and treaties are another thing. If we 
fail +n oive due consideration 


NT 
ING 


Mr. RANKIN. The Constitution pre- 
vails over a law passed by the Congress, 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is presumed be- 
cause the Constitution itself says that 
this Constitution and treaties shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but the 
Constitution takes precedence over any 
law or any treaty. You cannot amend 
the Constitution by treaty, or by an edict 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I take it then, if a 
treaty were ratified by the United States 
Senate which violated the Constitution, 
that the treaty itself would be null and 
void; is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly it would be 
null and void. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That would be my 
position exactly; but, on the other hand, 
there has been no positive decision on 
that point as yet to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me go a step fur- 
ther, if the gentleman will pardon me. I 
will try to get him some more time if he 
needs it. 
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If the Supreme —“Uxt, of the United 


- 
States should go so far asua, ™ tg at- 
tempt to set aside any part of the Cou- 
stitution, or hold that a treaty prevails 
over the Constitution, the members of the 
Court would be subject to impeachment. 
This question has not been brought to 
the floor of the House probably in the 
history of this country, but it was tried 
out by British Government. 

The British House of Lords is the su- 
preme court, and when certain courts 
there undertook to override the consti- 
tution or the supreme law as laid down 
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peaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER, Extensive hearings 
were held recently before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on this matter. The 
hearings are printed and are available. 
If all Members interested will read those 
hearings I think they will get a very 
good idea of the various arguments. 
For instance, I call attention to the argu- 
ment made by a former member of this 
House, Mr. David Lewis, of Maryland, 
along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. I be- 
lieve that a treaty violating the Consti- 
tution of the United States is now pend- 
ing before the United States Senate for 
ratification. 


Speaker, will 
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Last year at about this time I called 
that matter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives by raising a question 
of tne =wvivilege of the House in connec- 
tion with the trea. ”; ting article IV, sec- 


tion 3, paragraph 2, of tue —="tution, 
which provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States. 


I believe that this treaty, by obligating 
the Congress to make appropriations and 
by disposing of certain property of the 
United States violates the Constitution. 
It is my belief that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should take cognizance of 
the various facts connected therewith 
and make its position known in relation 
thereto. I believe that should be done 
in .relation to all treaties. The House 
of Representatives is not impotent in re- 
gard to treaties if the Constitution is of 
itself the absolute and supreme law of 
the land, because the Constitution does 
provide certain functions that must be 
performed by the House of Representa- 
tives in its proper order. In some Cases 
the House must take prior action, as for 
example, in taxation and revenue mat- 
ters and in appropriation matters. 

It likewise must take prior action in 
reference to such matters as authorizing 
the disposing of property of the United 
States; and there are other paragraphs, 
sentences, and phrases in the Constitu- 
tion giving the House of Representatives 
certain powers that, in my humble opin- 


ion, cannot be circumvented except 
through inaction on the part of the 
House. 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man object to Members of the House 
passing upon the very treaty that he 
refers to that is now pending in the other 
body? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly my 
point. I think the House of Representa- 
tives should carry out its power through 
its legislative function prior to the 
treaty’s being approved by the Senate. 

fr. McCORMACK. That is not my 
question. My question is: does the gen- 
tleman object to the Members of the 
House passing upon the pending treaty 
in the other body. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we are going to 
change the Constitution with reference 
to the ratification of treaties by the 
House, I believe the House should be 
given the power to pass or. the confirma- 
tion of Presidential appointees. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
from Mississippi will not interject that 
material into this particular discussion. 
I appreciate the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man that it undoubtedly will be raised 
when this matter comes before the 
House; we might as well discuss it now. 
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retreat, from which I never expect to be more 
than 20 miles again. 


Kosciusko was, however, never able to 
visit his commander at Mount Vernon. 

Yellow fever prevailed at Philadelphia 
at this time, so Kosciusko, with his poet 
friend Niemcewicz, journeyed on to New 
Brunswick, the home of Gen. Anthony 
Walton White. Later he proceeded to 
New York, where he was the guest of 
General Gates at Rose Hill, where he 
Temained until September 29, 1797. Be- 
fore leaving New York, he received from 
Congress a grant of 500 acres in recogni- 
tion of his military services. This prop- 
erty was located on the extreme western 
border of the United States military 
lands, on the east side of the Scioto River, 
in Perry Township, Franklin County, 
Ohio, the site of the present city of Col- 
umbus, After a short visit in Elizabeth- 
town, he returned to the home of General 
White in New Brunswick, where he re- 
mained until November 28. Kosciusko, 
whose convalescence was slow, spent 
nearly all his time reclining on a sofa, 
sketching and painting in water color 
and India ink. From General White’s 
home Kosciusko repaired to Philadelphia 
and took residence on Second Street. 
Bevies of visitors and admirers again 
surrounded him, and Kosciusko drew 
into great intimacy with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, at this time Secretary of State. 
Jefferson wrote to Gates: 

I see Kosciusko often. He is the purest 
son of liberty among you all that I have ever 


known, the kind of liberty which extends to 
all, not only to the rich. 


On January 23, 1798, Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue to Kosciusko a certificate of indebt- 
edness of $12,260.54 with interest at 6 
percent from January 7, 1793, to De- 
cember 31, 1797. The final settlement 
of the account was made by a payment 
amounting to $15,227.87. 

Sometime in March 1798 a packet of 
letters from Europe was handed to Kos- 
ciusko. His emotion on reading the con- 
tents was so strong that, despite his 
crippled condition, he sprang from his 
couch and stepped without a helping 
hand to the middle of the room. “I 
must return at once to Europe,” he said 
with no explanation. Jefferson procured 
his passport to France under the name 
of Thomas Kanberg and, with only Jef- 
ferson’s knowledge, with no word either 
to Niemcewicz or to his servant, Stanis- 
laus, for both of whom he left a roll of 
money in his cupboard, he sailed for 
France. Before embarking at Baltimore 
he gave Jefferson his power of attorney 
and wrote out the will in which more 
than haif a century before the Civil War, 
the Polish patriot advanced the cause of 
emancipation: 

I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, being just in de- 
parture from America, do hereby declare and 
direct that should I make no other testa- 
mentary disposition of my property in the 
United States thereby authorize my friend 
Thomas Jefferson to employ the whole thereof 
in purchasing Negroes from among his own 
as any others and giving them liberty in my 
name, in giving them an education in trades 
and otherwise, and in having them in- 
structed for their new condition in the 
duties of morality which may make them 
good neighbors, good fathers or mothers, hus- 
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bands or wives, and in their duties as citi- 
zens, teaching them to be defenders of their 
liberty and country and of the good order of 
society and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful, and I make the said 
Thomas Jefferson my executor of this. 


T. Kosciusko, 
FirtH Day or May 1798. 


There was difficulty in putting this 
testament into effect as Jefferson was of 
advanced age at the time of Kosciusko’s 
death. It was never carried out; but in 
1826 the legacy went to found the col- 
ored school at Newark, the first educa- 
tional institute for Negroes in the United 
States, and which bore Kosciusko’s name, 

By the end of June or early in July 
1798 Kosciusko reached Paris. His ar- 
rival centered upon him the gaze of the 
whole world. Sympathy with himself 
and the Polish cause he heard expressed 
upon all sides. At the news of his return 
the Polish legions awakened to renewed 
life. He negotiated at length with the 
Government of France for France’s help 
in the restoration of Polish independ- 
ence. This was promised him many 
times, but his cautious request for guar- 
anties was never complied with. When 
Napoleon was proclaimed First Consul, 
Kosciusko, mistrusting him, commenced 
to withdraw from relations with him or 
his officials. After the disastrous expedi- 
tion of the Polish legions to San Do- 
mingo, Kosciusko severed all relations 
with him. 

But Kosciusko’s intercourse with his 
American friends did not slacken. In 
1800, at Paris, at the request of Gen. 
William R. Davie, then envoy from the 
United States to France, Kosciusko pre- 
pared in French his Maneuvers of Horse 
Artillery and published them. General 
Davie requested the United States Mili- 
tary Philosophical Society of West Point 
to have the manual translated and pub- 
lished. This was done, and Colonel Wil- 
liams, the translator, presented Presi- 
dent Jefferson with a copy of this work, 
the first upon its subject to be published 
in America. 

At this period Kosciusko became ac- 
quainted with a Swiss family by the name 
of Zeltner and moved to their home at 
Berville, near Fontainebleau. The name 
of Zeltner will ever arouse gratitude in 
the Polish heart; beneath the roof of 
these friends Kosciusko found the hospi- 
tality and domestic charm which glad- 
dened his declining years that only death 
ended. 

Napoleon, in 1806, from Berlin, now 
summoned Kosciusko to assume the lead- 
ership of the revolting Poles. But the 
former Polish commander in chief had 
little faith in the fortune of the Emperor 
and none in his promises. He declined 
to obey the call and remained in Paris. 

In May 1815 Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia signed an agreement for a new 
partition of Poland. An autonomous 
kingdom of Poland was, it is true, to be 
formed with the czar as king, but it 
would be but a small part of the true 
Poland. Provinces that remained under 
Russian rule were severed from the king- 
dom and incorporated wholly with 
Russia. Kosciusko heard these things. 
In dismay he wrote to the czar. In vain 
he waited for an answer. Then, openly, 
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as to the czar he could no longer write, 
he appealed to Czartoryski, in denuncia- 
tion of the czar’s betrayal, but in vain. 
Kosciusko refused all offers of office ang 
honor in the newly partitioned Poland. 
He felt that his very presence, even, 
would lend sanction to the new partition, 
He chose therefore a voluntary exile. 
Not desiring to live in a Bourbon France, 
he settled in Switzerland with the de- 
voted Zeltners in Soleure. 

Here, in serene communion with 
nature, among eternal mountains, in 
unceasing meditation upon the future of 
Poland, he spent the 2 last years of his 
life. And here on the sad autumn eve- 
ning of October 15, 1817, far from his 
fatherland, though close in spirit, among 
strangers, with not a Polish face nor a 
Polish word to gladden his heart, Kosci- 
usko died. Even in his loneliness he was 
faithful to Poland—her purest soul and 
the greatest of Poles. And his greatness 
was greatest in that it was not his own 
personal greatness merely; it was the 
greatness of Poland. 

Kosciusko’s body now rests in the 
Wawel Cathedral in Cracow, where lie 
Poland’s kings and her most honored 
dead; but his heart is in the Polish con- 
querors. To his memory, 3 years after 
his death, the nation raised a monument 
perhaps unique of its kind. Outside of 
Cracow towers the Kosciusko Hill, fash- 
ioned by the hands of Polish men, wom- 
en, and children, bringing earth in the 
battlefields where Kosciusko had fought. 
The act is typical. To this day the name 
of Thaddeus Kosciusko lives in the 
hearts of the Polish people, not only as 
the object of their profound and pas- 
sionate love, but as the symbol of their 
dearest national aspirations. His pic- 
tures, his relics, are venerated as with 
the devotion paid to a patron saint. 
Legend and music have gathered about 
his name. 


RATIFICATION OF TREATIES 
BY CONGRESS 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire has brought up a very interesting 
point, and I learned then as we all did 
from the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that we may have a 
measure before the House within 10 days 
or so on the question of treaties and their 
ratification by ‘a majority vote in both 
the House and Senate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Indeed, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
said as soon as possible after the rule is 
reported out, and probably not more than 
a week or 10 days thereafter. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARHART] has pointed out a 
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provision of the Constitution which 
reads: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land— 


The punctuation in that important sen- 
tence is very interesting and might indi- 
cate that the Constitution and the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto are one thing, 
and treaties are another thing. If we 
fail to give due consideration to that fact 
we may find ourselves with two bodies of 
supreme law; first, the Constitution and 
law which is enacted pursuant to the 
Constitution; and second, that which is 
made by treaty. I do not believe that 
question, as a question, has been decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I do not know just why, unless 
perhaps it has not been brought up be- 
fore the Supreme Court in a test case. 
But at all events it is something which 
should be decided either by the Congress 
and the States through a proper reword- 
ing of that particular sentence and para- 
graph or through an interpretation by 
the Supreme Court. It might even be 
decided that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction over the question of consti- 
tutionality of a treaty. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that if he goes 
into this proposition he will find it has 
been held, you might say, from the be- 
ginning of the Government that wher- 
ever there is a conflict between a treaty 
and a law passed by Congress, the law 
prevails. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Perhaps, but it has 
not been decided when there is conflict 
between a treaty and the Constitution it- 
self, which prevails. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the Constitution, 
of course. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is presumed. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Constitution pre- 
vails over a law passed by the Congress. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is presumed be- 
cause the Constitution itself says that 
this Constitution and treaties shall be the 
supreme law of the land. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but the 
Constitution takes precedence over any 
law or any treaty. You cannot amend 
the Constitution by treaty, or by an edict 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I take it then, if a 
treaty were ratified by the United States 
Senate which violated the Constitution, 
that the treaty itself would be null and 
void; is that the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly it would be 
null and void. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That would be my 
position exactly; but, on the other hand, 
there has been no positive decision on 
that point as yet to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me go a step fur- 
ther, if the gentleman will pardon me. I 
will try to get him some more time if he 
needs it. 
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Speaker, will the 
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If the Supreme <“Ust of the United 


States should go so far asuas = tga at- 
tempt to set aside any part of the Cou- 
stitution, or hold that a treaty prevails 
over the Constitution, the members of the 
Court would be subject to impeachment. 
This question has not been brought to 
the floor of the House probably in the 
history of this country, but it was tried 
out by British Government. 

The British House of Lords is the su- 
preme court, and when certain courts 
there undertook to override the consti- 
tution or the supreme law as laid down 
by the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, those judges, if I remember 
correctly, were tried for treason and 
hanged. 

It is about time this subject was im- 
pressed upon the American people, and 
probably upon some of the judges them- 
selves, that when they set aside a law 
without rhyme or reason or excuse, they 
subject themselves to the penalty of 
impeachment. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has to say, but there have 
been cases in which treaties were en- 
acted, ratification having been given by 
the United States Senate, which were in 
violation of the Constitution. Likewise, 
there have been other treaties, merely ne- 
gotiated but not ratified, that are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution itself. I have in 
mind a treaty negotiated by the State 
Department, I believe, in 1880 or 1881, 
which provided for free trade between 
the United States and the then Kingdom 
of Hawaii. That treaty was transmitted 
from the State Department after signa- 
ture by the President to the Senate of 
the United States for its ratification. At 
that time the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives held 
meetings and determined that this 
treaty, if enacted into law by ratification 
by the Senate, would be unconstitutional, 
because it violated the privilege of the 
House, under the Constitution, in its 
power to initiate revenue legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. Extensive hearings 
were held recently before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on this matter. The 
hearings are printed and are available. 
If all Members interested will read those 
hearings I think they will get a very 
good idea of the various arguments. 
For instance, I call attention to the argu- 
ment made by a former member of this 
House, Mr. David Lewis, of Maryland, 
along the line suggested by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GEARHART]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan. I be- 
lieve that a treaty violating the Consti- 
tution of the United States is now pend- 
ing before the United States Senate for 
ratification. 


will 
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Last year at about this time I called 
that matter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives by raising a question 
- neivilege of the House in connec- 


of tne 
tion with the tre.*”: “tng article IV, sec- 
4 Sacstitution, 


*%. 
tion 3, paragraph 2, of tuc 
which provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States. 


I believe that this treaty, by obligating 
the Congress to make appropriations and 
by disposing of certain property of the 
United States violates the Constitution, 
It is my belief that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should take cognizance of 
the various facts connected therewith 
and make its position known in relation 
thereto. I believe that should be done 
in .relation to all treaties. The House 
of Representatives is not impotent in re- 
gard to treaties if the Constitution is of 
itself the absolute and supreme law of 
the land, because the Constitution does 
provide certain functions that must be 
performed by the House of Representa- 
tives in its proper order. In some Cases 
the House must take prior action, as for 
example, in taxation and revenue mat- 
ters and in appropriation matters. 

It likewise must take prior action in 
reference to such matters as authorizing 
the disposing of property of the United 
States; and there are other paragraphs, 
sentences, and phrases in the Constitu- 
tion giving the House of Representatives 
certain powers that, in my humble opin- 


ion, cannot be circumvented except 
through inaction on the part of the 
House. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentie- 
man object to Members of the House 
passing upon the very treaty that he 
refers to that is now pending in the other 
body? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly my 
point. Ithink the House of Representa- 
tives should carry out its power through 
its legislative function prior to the 
treaty’s being approved by the Senate. 

Ir. McCORMACK. That is not my 
question. My question is: does the gen- 
tleman object to the Members of the 
House passing upon the pending treaty 
in the other body. 

Mr, HINSHAW. I have no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If we are going to 
change the Constitution with reference 
to the ratification of treaties by the 
House, I believe the House should be 
given the power to pass or. the confirma- 
tion of Presidential appointees. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I hope the gentleman 
from Mississippi will not interject that 
material into this particular discussion, 
I appreciate the gentleman’s viewpoint. 

Mr. RANKIN. I may say to the gentle- 
man that it undoubtedly will be raised 
when this matter comes before the 
House; we might as well discuss it now. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Not in my time, if the 
gentleman please. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s ideas. 

Mr. RANKIN. I beg the centleman’s 


pardon. The gent!-man is interested in 
the case connected with the water treaty. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am interested in 
treaties of all kinds, but, of course, 
especially in the treaty which is pending 
before the Senate now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California may have 5 additional 
minutes; I took up a part of his time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from California desire 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would appreciate 5 
additional minutes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I have an 
open mind on the question of that water 
treaty to which he refers. I am in- 
tensely interested in it, because it in- 
volves the question of water power in the 
Western States. 

Mr. HINSHAW, It involves more than 
that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was not trying to side- 
track the gentleman from a discussion of 
that important issue. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It involves rights to 
a great deal more than water power; it 
involves, of course, the question of the 
lifeblood of the West, which is water 
itself. 

But, speaking generally on the sub- 
ject of treaties, the House has on numer- 
ous occasions in the past taker cogni- 
zance of the fact that a treaty was pend- 
ing before the United States Senate, and 
by resolution, the House on occasion has 
called the Senate’s attention to the priv- 
ileges and prerogatives of the House in 
connection therewith. For example, in 
1852 when the Gadsden Purchase Treaty 
was before the United States Senate, the 
House of Representatives through a res- 
olution by its Appropriations Committee, 
I believe, called upon the Senate not 
to complete its act of ratification until 
the necessary appropriations legislation 
providing for the $10,000,000 that was to 
be expended pursuant to the treaty in the 
purchase of the land, had been passed. 
A considerable debate ensued in the 
House of Representatives. I believ— it 
lasted 2 or 3 days under the then rules 
of the House which I presume are the 
same today, namely, that a question of 
constitutional privilege of the House 
called for unlimited debate unless a 
unanimous consent arrangement had 
been made in advance of entering upon 
the debate. I believe it lasted 3 or 4 
days. In the meantime, of course, the 
Senate decided they should give ear to 
the House, and the House did ultimately 
appropriate $10,000,000 for this purpose, 

It may interest the Members of the 
House present to know that history shows 
there was also a question of whether they 
should spend an additional $5,000,000 and 
buy a large piece of the Mexican State of 
Sonora and all of Lower California 
known as Baja California. It would 
have been a very cheap purchase, but 
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the legislative bccy of that time did not 
have the foresight apparently that can 
éome only with living longer and look- 
ing back on history. So Lower Califor- 
nia and a piece of Sonora large enough to 
give us entry from the Gulf of California 
was not acquired at that time, 1852. The 
Congress was feeling parsimonious after 
the War of 1848. 

Prior to 1852 there were numerous 
other occasions on which the question 
of the privilege of the House in connec- 
tion with the treaty-making power was 
brought out on the floor of the House 
through questions of the privilege of the 
House. 

I believe that the first instance was 
at the time of George Washington in 
connection with the Jay Treaty in 1793. 
That is a long time back. The House it- 
self has not since 1881 chosen to exer- 
cise any positive right or privilege or 
prerogative in connection with treaties 
that have been ratified by the Sénate. 
No doubt that was because the House 
was Satisfied with the terms of the trea- 
ties and no one raised the question; 
nevertheless, it is quite possible that in 
connection with this Mexican water 
treaty, this gentleman from California 
now addressing the House, or some other 
person may want to represent to the 
House again the privileges of the House 
in connection with that treaty. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


THADDEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
add my slight contribution to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
on Thaddeus Kosciusko. “For your free- 
dom and ours,” was his credo. He was 
the first true internationalist of his day 
who realized that the threat to freedom 
anywhere is a threat to the freedom of 
the world. 

I hope that we will repay the debt of 
gratitude we owe Kosciusko by being 
eternally vigilant of the dangers to 
democracy and by seeing to it that his 
beloved country shall once more rise a 
free, sovereign, and independent nation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. WASIELEWSKI, 
for 5 days, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
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ruary 13, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 


CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND Grounps 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a meeting on 
Tuesday, February 13, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., 
on House Joint Resolution 59. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, February 14, 1945, at 
10 a. m., there will be a hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 62) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
The hearing will be held in room 362 
(caucus room), Old House Office Build- 
ing. 

Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing be- 
ginning at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945, on the bill (H. R. 97) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to certain patent 
matters). The hearing will be held in 
the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 

COMMITT£&E ON IMMIGRATION 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
at 10:39 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, 
February 14, 1945. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions at 11 a. m., Tuesday, 
February 13, 1945, for organization pur- 
poses. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
. FISHERIES 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


AND 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


201. A letter from the Acting Librarian of 
Congress, transmitting the annual report of 
the Librarian of Congress for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944, and the annual report 
of the Register of Copyrights for the same 
period; to the Committee on the Library. 

202. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
to reimburse certain Navy personnel and 
former Navy personnel for personal property 
lost or damaged as the result of a fire at the 
United States naval training center, Farragut, 
Idaho, on July 10, 1944; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

203. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a report showing the name, age, 
legal residence, rank, branch of the service, 
with special qualifications therefor, of each 
person commissioned in the Army of the 
United States without prior commissioned 
military service for the period December 1, 
1944, to January 31, 1945; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

204. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
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amend section 48 of the Criminal Code re- 
lating to receiving of stolen public property; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

205. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act of October 14, 1940, to permit 
eviction proceedings brought thereunder to 
be instituted in the Federal courts; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

206. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MANASCO: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
129. A bill to provide for the barring of cer- 
tain claims by the United States in connec- 
tion with Government checks and warrants; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 101). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 127. Resolution 
for the consideration of S. 35, authorizing 
the consideration, repair, and preservation 
of certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 102). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri: Committee on 
Appropriations, House Joint Resolution 100. 
Joint resolution making an additional ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1945 for the 
Public Health Service; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 103). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. PETERSON of Florida: Committee on 
the Public Lands. H. R. 1705. A bill pro- 
viding for the appointment of a United 
States commissioner for the Big Bend Na- 
tional Park in the State of Texas, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 104). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the‘state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 2126. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
for civil functions administered by the War 
Department, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 105). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


- By Mr. BARRETT of Wyoming: 

H.R.2109. A bill to abolish the Jackson 
Hole National Monument as created by Presi- 
dential Proclamation No. 2578, dated March 
15, 1943, and to restore the lands belonging to 
the United States within the exterior bound- 
aries of said monument to the same status 
held immediately prior to the issuance of said 
proclamation; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

H. R. 2110. A bill to repeal section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act for the preservation of 
American antiquities,” approved June 8, 1906; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H.R. 2111. A bill to extend temporarily the 
time for filing applications for letters patent, 
end for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H.R. 2112. A bill to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of native-born Filipinos; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R.2113. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, the Emergency Farm Mort- 
gage Act of 1933, the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation Act, the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H.R. 2114. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a national 
cemetery in every Statc; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H.R. 2115. A bill relating to the domestic 
raising of fur-bearing animals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. HARE: 

H.R. 2116. A bill providing for termination 
of the family allowance under the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, 
with respect to a wife adjudged by a compe- 
tent court to have committed adultery or 
fornication; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R.2117. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment furnished by the Veterans Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H.R. 2118. A bill to restore one of the “four 
freedoms,” the freedom of expression; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R.2119 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to contract with 
the Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District 
of New Mexico for the payment of operation 
and maintenance charges on certain Pueblo 
Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2120. A bill to amend the Revised 
Statutes of the United States by adding the 
following new section, to be known as sec- 
tion 5219A; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

H.R. 2121. A bill to confer jurisdiction in 
the United States courts in cases involving 
work stoppage for illegitimate and nonlabor 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2122. A bill to extend to 6 months 
after the termination of hostilities the pe- 
riod during which females may be employed 
in the District of Columbia for more than 8 
hours a day, or 48 hours a week, under tem- 
porary permits; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 2123. A bill authorizing the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an ease- 
ment in certain lands of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 2124. A bill to amend sections 11 (c) 
and 16 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 2125. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Code; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CANNON of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H. J. Res.101. Joint resolution extending 
the effective period of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, and the 
Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. Res. 128. Resolution to authorize the 

Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate 
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the condition of the American Indian in the 
United States and the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. Res. 129. Resolution to investigate erro- 
neous statements concerning the Battle of 
Saipan; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. Res. 130. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Indian Affairs to investigate 
the condition of the American Indian in the 
United States; to the Cormmittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred, as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact a bill providing for 
universal military training for the youth of 
the country; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Hampshire, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact into law an amendment rela- 
tive to treaty-making powers of the President 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. R. 2127. A bill for the relief of Robert M. 
Morton; to the Committce on Military Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 2128. A bill granting jurisdiction to 
the Court of Claims to reopen, review, and 
readjudicate the case of John W. Parish, 
trustee (John H. Bexten, substituted), 
against the United States, No. 34450; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H.R.2129. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Lawrence Kunze; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2130. A bill for the relief of Daniel S 
Bagley, Jr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2131. A bill for the relief of Daniel S. 
Bagley, Sr.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Georgia: 

H. R. 2132. A bill for the relief of Raleigh B. 

Diamond; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid cn the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


63. By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Reso- 
lution of the Diocesan Union of Holy Name 
Societies endorsing the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

64. By Mr. HOPE: Petition from residents 
of Ford County, Kans., relative to peacetime 
conscription; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

65. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mrs. C. 
A. Bowers, Newton, Iowa, and other members 
of the Zoar Reformed Church Women's Guild 
in opposition to peacetime military conscrip- 
tion; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

66. By Mr. WELCH: Assembly Joint Reso- 
lution No. 13 of the California Legislature, 
relating to exchange of United States and 
Japanese nationals; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

67. Also, Assembly Joint Resolution No. 9 
of the California Legislature, memorializing 
the Senate of the United States not to ad- 
vise nor consent to a proposed treaty with 
Mexico, signed February 3, 1944, relating to 
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the waters of the Colorado and Tijuana Riv- 
ers and the Rio Grande; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

68. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 10 of 
the California Legislature, relating to the 
San Joaquin Experimental Range; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

69. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 9 of 
the California Legislature, relating to re- 
moval of temporary war housing. facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

70. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 8 of 
the California Legislature, relating to recon- 
version to peacetime operation; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

71. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 of 
the California Legislature, relating to the 
bear flag; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

72. Also, Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 of 
the California Legislature, relating to war- 
time employment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

73. Also, Resolution No. $8 of the California 
Legislature, relating to opium; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

74. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of sundry citizens of Racine, Wis., protest- 
ing prohibition legislation; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

75. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
County Officers’ Association of the State of 
New York, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to their endorse- 
ment of House bill 693 and recommending to 
the Congress of the United States its prompt 
enactment; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

76. Also, petition of tke president of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., of New 
York, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to international busi- 
ness agreements adopted by the board of 
directors of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, Inc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuespAy, Fesruary 13, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, be merciful unto us and bless us, 
and cause His face to shine upon us, that 
Thy way may be known on earth, Thy 
saving health among all nations. Let the 
people praise Thee, O God; let all the 
people praise Thee. O let the nations 
be glad and sing for joy, for Thou shalt 
judge the people righteously and govern 
the nations upon earth. Let the people 
praise Thee, O God; let all the people 
praise Thee. Then shall the earth yield 
her increase; and God, even our own God, 
shall bless. God shall bless us, and all 
the ends of the earth shall fear Him, 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Gatlin, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H. R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 210. An act to repeal the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,” approved June 16, 1938; 

S. 211. An act for the relief of Ensign Fred- 
erick Matthews McCord, United States Naval 
Reserve; 

8. 212. An act to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of a claim under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of certain Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, S. C., on August 11 and 12, 1940,” 
approved April 23, 1941; 

S.214. An act to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; 

S.215. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval 
auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 
2, 1944; 

S. 222. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant to the Duke Power Co. a 
180-foot perpetual easement across Camp 
Croft, in the State of South Carolina; 

S. 290. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant to the Orange & Rockland 
Electric Co. a 150-foot perpetual easement 
across the West Point Military Reservation, 
in the State of New York; and 

S.374. An act to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the 
transportation of stolen motor vehicles in 
interstate or foreign commerce.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution es- 


tablishing a Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of the Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S.338. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to en- 
courage the growing of war crops by protect- 
ing the allotments of producers of cotton 
and wheat. 


CRIMEAN CONFERENCE 


Mrs. DOUGLAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS of California.’ Mr. 
Speaker, no conference of the Allies in 
this war previous to that historic meet- 
ing just completed on the Crimea has 
had a greater significance. It was a con- 
ference destined to lay the foundation of 
the world of tomorrow. The results of 
the conference are better than the most 
optimistic expectations. They are bet- 
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ter because they are based on a truly 
growing confidence among the Allied 
Governments. They breathe sincerity 
and strength. 

Each great power made concessions. 
They were based on the American con- 
cept of conciliation of different points of 
view and not the triumph of a single 
opinion. 

The five most important points are: 

First. The unconditional surrender 
clause has been explained in such a way 
as to encourage the German people to 
revolt against Hitler. 

Second. The Crimean Conference pro- 
vides for democratic self-government 
everywhere in Europe. 

Third. On the question of Poland, 
Roosevelt has won a very definite con- 
cession. The Lublin Government will be 
modified into a new provisional national 
unity government composed of repre- 
sentatives of all democratic factions with 
a definite guaranty for free and secret 
elections. 

Fourth. The great principles of the 
Atlantic Charter have been reaffirmed. 
They have become the basic philosophy 
of the new world organization. 

Fifth. The fact that the United Na- 
tions conference in San Francisco is be- 
ing called by the five major powers will 
speed victory in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. ‘The inclusion of France and 
China as equals among the sponsoring 
nations of this all-important conference 
is a further guaranty that the nations 
which met on the Crimea do not intend 
to engage in power politics but are in- 
stead determined that all nations, re- 
gardless of size or economic condition, 
shall have equal opportunity in the post- 
war family of nations. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my congratu- 
lations to the distinguished gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Doveé.as], who has 
just addressed us, and to express also 
my hearty agreement with her inter- 
pretation of the results of the conference 
of the Big Three which has just termi- 
nated. The Allied Nations have been 
hearing very many things to encourage 
us in recent weeks from all theaters of 
action, but I feel there is nothing more 
heartening and that will give the Amer- 
ican people a greater thrill than the 
unity and the concord and the splendid 
manner in which these three leaders of 
the three great nations of the earth have 
reached an agreement which will mean 
much toward shortening this war and 
winning the peace. I trust and I know 
the American people hope that our own 
great President may shortly be returned 
home to us safe and well after this great 
achievement. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs be permitted until 12 
o’clock tonight to file a report. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial that 
appeared in the Lawrence Evening Trib- 
une of Lawrence, Mass. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RACIAL BIGOTRY 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, racial 
bigotry has no place in this Nation and 
least of all in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Last week democracy was shamed by 
the uncalled for and unfounded con- 
demnation of one of America’s great 
minorities. I am not a member of that 
minority, but I will always oppose anyone 
who tries to besmirch any group because 
of race, creed, or color. 

The subject that precipitated the dis- 
grace of last week was caused by one Dr. 
Horner, supposedly representing the 
American Dental Association, introduc- 
ing religion as a qualification for a sci- 
entific profession. 

Since then, Dr. Horner’s position has 
been castigated by the board of direc- 
tors of the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the council of education, and the 
president of that body of Houston, Tex. 
Two Catholics of the New York City 
Council have introduced legislation call- 
ing for an investigation of bigotry in 
the dental schools of New York. Like- 
wise, a similar bill has been introduced 
in the State legislature. Yesterday the 
alumni of the Dental School of Columbia 
University unanimously went on record 
opposing Dr. Horner and his un-Amer- 
ican position. 

Let us give leadership to this Nation 
in terms of racial and religious tolerance 
and stop petty bickering in this body. 


ELEANOR FISHER 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Accounts, 
I submit a privileged resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res, 
131), as follows: 


Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Eleanor 
Fisher, sister of Flora L. Shelton, late an em- 
ployee of the House, an amount equal to 
6 months’ salary at the rate she was receiv- 
ing at the time of her death, and an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $250 toward 
defraying the funeral expenses of the said 
Flora L. Shelton, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
‘ _ motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able, 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry I cannot agree with the two 
previous speakers concerning the Big 
Three Conference, which turned out to 
be nothing but the “big one” conference. 
To me it is the second victory scored by 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels for nazi- 
ism. Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
made a statement when the Atlantic 
Charter was announced that the Atlantic 
Charter was mere propaganda; that it 
would never be lived up to or enforced 
even if the Allies won. 

The thing that happened at the “big 
one” conference proves that Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels’ prediction came true. 
To me, Propaganda Minister Goebbels 
scored his first victory at Munich and 
he scored his second victory at the con- 
ference in the Crimea. The selling out 
of Poland, in my judgment, is a stab in 
the back of freedom. The selling out of 
Poland, in my judgment, is a stab in the 
back to the most freedom-loving people, 
the Poles, and the most freedom-loving 
nation, that has done more to crush 
nazi-ism than any other country on the 
face of the earth. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dispo- 
sition of business on the Speaker’s table 
and after the conclusion of other special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House today for 1 
hour on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, February 12, was the anniversary of 
Lincoln’s birthday. The Recorp indi- 
cates that on that great anniversary day, 
not one Republican rose in the House to 
do honor to his memory. Perhaps we 
were ashamed to try, considering what 
has been happening to his belief in gov- 
ernment by the people, of the people, and 
for the people. Perhaps we felt that Lin- 
coln had been repudiated by the House 
of Representatives in its passage of a bill 
to enslave the workers of America. 

In any event, itis disappointing that 
on this great anniversary, we Republi- 
cans, either because of indifference, neg- 
lect, or despair, lacked the gumption to 
observe, in the House of Representatives 
where Lincoln first served, the birthday 
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of that inspiring and immortal leader, 
Abraham Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp, and in- 
clude therein three tables from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, and include a speech which I 
made in New York on January 25 last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, and 
include therewith an article by Eric 
Johnston, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, and to include therein a de- 
scription by Sgt. Al Hine, of Yank, the 
Army weekly, which appeared in the 
Dutton News on January 25, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
and include as part of the same a reso- 
lution unanimously passed by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include an editorial from the Seabee 
journal called the Seabee Coverall. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude therein a memorial from the State 
Legislature of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I further ask unanimous consent that 
on Thursday next after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s desk and the 
conclusion of any other special orders 
heretofore entered, I may address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


BIG THREE CONFERENCE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I also want to express my grati- 
tude to the gentlewoman from California 
for the address she made to the House 
this morning. I want to say for my part 
that perhaps the most important provi- 
sion in the statement of the leaders of 
the three great United Nations is the 
statement that in all liberated nations 
new governments shall be formed by the 
process of open elections by secret ballot 
guaranteed and supervised by all three 
of those nations. I submit if, as I confi- 
dently believe will be done, this plan is 
carried out, then freedom for small na- 
tions can be secured, and America will 
have fulfilled her traditional role of free- 
com’s guardian. We should continue 
vigilant to see that this is done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in connection 
with the remarks I shall make in the 
House today that I may insert certain 
documents having to do with our foreign 
policy, including the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals and other brief items. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by E. L. Dean, of Jonesboro, Ark. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
with a letter from J. W. Burch, director 
of the agricultural extension service of 
Columbia, Mo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the ReEcorpD and include therein a poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp and include there- 
in an address made by Major General 
Ord. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorr and include therein 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include a radio broadcast on 
price control in Australia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a statement 
by the Treasury Department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and to include therein an article 
by Ernest Lindley, appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BuFFETT] about nothing having been said 
in the House on yesterday, the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, I 
call attention to the fact that several 
addresses on the life and character of 
Mr. Lincoln were made by Members on 
our side of the House, and I am sure that 
Members on both sides of the aisle shared 
the sentiments they expressed. 

One of the greatest insults to the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln I have ever seen 
is contained in a pamphlet the Commu- 
nists are sending out with Earl Browder’s 
speech and Karl Marx’s picture in it, try- 
ing to make the American people believe 
that Abraham Lincoln was a sympathizer 
of Karl Marx—the most dangerous 
enemy of our Christian civilization and 
our American way of life whose vicious 
and nefarious propaganda has ever crept 
into America. 

I come from the Deep South, from Mis- 
sissippi, the home State of Jefferson 
Davis, who, along with Abraham Lincoln, 
joined hands and fought together in the 
Black Hawk War, when Jefferson Davis, 
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then a colonel in the United States Army, 
swore Abraham Lincoln in as a captaim 
of Infantry to help in fighting a common 
enemy. 

If those two great Americans were 
here today, they would be backing the 
men in our armed forces who are fight- 
ing our enemies from abroad; and they 
would also join hands in combating those 
un-American attempts that are now 
being made to undermine and destroy our 
constitutional form of government and 
our American way of life. 

God give us more of such men in the 
trying years that lie ahead. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject of the induction 
into military service of young farmers, 
and to include therewith two letters. 

Mr. SNYDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include excerpts. 


FOOD AND FUEL PRODUCTION 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is tliere objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in this 
all-out global war effort the commodity 
having first priority is food. Second pri- 
ority, of course, is fuel—fuel of all 
kinds—oil, gas, coal, coke, and so forth. 

It so happens that my home county, 
Fayette County, Pa., has been known for 
60 years as the hub of the bituminous 
coal center. Coal, of course, is the sec- 
ond priority in this war effort. In my 
county in 1944, we produced more than 
20,000,000 tons of the finest bituminous 
coalin the world. More than 22,000 men 
worked in the mines in my county to pro- 
duce this coal. These men are real war 
heroes, if any civilian worker is to be 
called a war hero. 

That is not all. In this same county 
we operated in 1944 more than 7,000 coke 
ovens, producing the finest coke in the 
world. Of course, you realize that to 
make ‘steel we must have coke, and we 
produce in my county three-fourths of all 
of the bee-hive coke manufactured in 
the United States. The men who toil at 
these red hot coke ovens are indeed 
patriotic heroes in our war effort. 

Yes, my friends, if there is any group 
producing war commodities that deserves 
the Army E or Navy E or any other rec- 
ognition of patriotic all-out service, it is 
the coal miners and the coke makers, 
such as I have in my district. This 
group should have had long ago an in- 
crease in their pay and I advocate now 
that they be given a pay raise commen- 
surate with the finest steel workers or 
other commodity workers engaged in this 
war effort. 


RELIGIOUS TESTS NOT REQUIRED BY 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp a statement on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association in reply to a state- 
ment made by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] wherein he stated 
that he had been informed that the 
council on dental education had advo- 
cated certain religious requirements in 
order to be eligible to enroll in @ col- 
lege of dentistry. 

I now wish to state that the council 
on dental education, meeting over the 
week end in Chicago, adopted a resolu- 
tion going on record as opposing any 
racial or religious requirements as a pre- 
requisite for admission to a college of 
dentistry. 

This entire. controversy arose because 
of the individual statements of one man 
who happens to be a member of the rovn- 
cil on dental education. 

The members of the American Dental 
Association cannot be held responsible 
for the rash statements of one of its 
members, any more than the Congress 
of the United States should be held re- 
sponsible as a whole because one of the 
Members of the Congress should fly off 
at a radical tangent and make irrespon- 
sible statements. 

The adoption of the resolution above 
referred to should allay any fears re- 
garding the consensus of opinion of the 
American Dental Association or the 
council on dental education regarding 
racial or religious discrimination. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Friday next after the disposition 
of the legislative program for the day 
and other special orders, I may address 
the House for 30 minutes on the food 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, after the disposition of 
the legislative program for the day and 
other special orders, my colleague, the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
LEMKE] may address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may address the House on Friday next 
for 30 minutes immediately following the 
special order of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION, FISCAL 
YEAR 1945, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. Can- 
Non]. 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 100, making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1945 for the 
Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this resolution calls 
for $144,000 to provide for the equipping 
and fixing up of a hospital which it is 
necessary that the Public Health Service 
take over immediately and operate. The 
marine hospital on Staten Island has a 
bed capacity, with every facility taxed 
to its utmost, of a little less than 1,200; 
in fact there are only 5 empty beds in 
that institution now, following the ter- 
rible tanker gollision of last week. Un- 
der the circumstances the committee felt 
they should bring this resolution out; 
and I believe consent for its considera- 
tion should be granted and the resolu- 
tion passed immediately. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wish only to inform 
the House that both the gentleman from 
Missouri and the gentleman from New 
York talked to me about this resolution. 
It is of such nature and importance that 
I thought there was no need for a rule, 
that consent would be granted and 
thereby save time. I hope no one will 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, an additional 
amount of $184,000, fiscal year 1945, for “Pay 
of personnel and maintenance of hospitals,” 
Public Health Service, including the objects 
specified under this head in the Federal Se- 
curity Agency Appropriation Act, 1945, and 
including the lease of a hospital and auxil- 
iary facilities and not to exceed $55,000 for 
the necessary major repair, remodeling, and 
alteration thereof without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes and section 322 
of the act of June 30, 1932, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 278a). 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution is brought in to 
alleviate a critical congestion in the 
Staten Island N. Y., Marine Hospital. 
Normally they have capacity of 869 beds. 
By crowding every aisle and corridor, the 
capacity has been increased to 1,200 beds. 
They are still short of meeting emergency 
requirements brought about by the war 
situation. 

The purpose of this bill is to lease a 
supplementary hospital which will pro- 
vide 300 additional beds. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. RICH. There is a provision in 
here “without regard to section 3709.” 
What does that refer to? 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. It is nec- 
essary to have additional beds at once 
and the emergency does not permit com- 
pliance with the statute without serious 
interference with prompt provision of 
the necessary hospital facilities. Under 
the circumstances it was felt that it 
would be unwise to invoke the statute in 
this particular case. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the joint resolution. 

* The joint resolution was ordered to be 

engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2126) making appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, for civil functions administered 
by the War Department and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENGEL] as to the time 
for general debate? 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have so few requests for time that 
perhaps we better just run alone tem- 
porarily and fix the time later. I think 
we will save time. Let us go along in 
the Committee of the Whole and see 
what happens. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, that is 
satisfactory. I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be equally divided 
between the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Enc_1] and myself. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that it is intended to 
dispose of this bill today? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. We are 
hoping to dispose of it shortly. That is 
why I made the suggestion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2126, with Mr. 
JOHN J. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee 
charged with the responsibility to hear 
and determine the justifications for ap- 
propriations for the civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department has 
discharged its duty and is new ready ty 


i. 
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submit its findings and conclusions to the 
House for further determination. 

The work of this committee has been 
very harmonious. I am very grateful to 
each and every member for the interest 
shown and the cooperation demonstrated 
in our efforts to bring before you a bill 
that we feel is entitled to full support. 
Perhaps there are items in the bill that 
do not have the full endorsement of each 
member, but the measure presented here 
represents the cooperative and combined 
judgment of the entire membership of 
the committee. 

The bill now before us is to provide 
funds for the following activities: Ceme- 
terial expenses, Alaska communication 
system, river and harbor and flood con- 
trol under the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Soldiers’ Home, and the Panama 
Canal. 

For all these activities there is recom- 
mended a total amount of $39,165,940, 
which is the smallest amount provided 
for these activities since the division of 
the civil from the military appropriations 
some 8 yearsago. This isin keeping with 
the thought that only the bare necessities 
should be provided for civilian functions 
during the period of active hostilities, 
We realize, of course, that when the war 
has reached a _ successful conclusion, 
which we all hope will be soon, we may 
be called upon to provide greater sums of 
money to carry on some of the activities 
that have been partially neglected during 
these times. 

The amount proposed for cemeterial 
expenses is an increase of $34,700 over 
that appropriated for the present fiscal 
year. It is regrettable that an increased 
expenditure is necessary in this item, but 
the reason for it is understandable; and 
if this appropriation will, in a small way, 
express our appreciation for those who 
have so gallantly served their country 
and alleviate the sorrow of those most 
directly affected, it will have served a 
splendid purpose. 

No change is made in the amount of 
funds proposed for the Alaska Commu- 
nication System. The amount of $227,- 
840 is the same as appropriated for the 
past 3 years and represents an amount 
substantially the same as that required 
for the civilian needs of the Service at a 
peacetime level. Additional require- 
ments of the Service will be contained in 
estimates for military appropriations 
which will be considered later in the 
session, 

The item of appropriation for rivers 
and harbors shows a decrease from $54,- 
124,000 for fiscal year 1945 to $41,358,000 
proposed in this bill, a decrease of $12,- 
766,000. 

Few new river and harbor projects 
have been undertaken during the war 

period and those only to meet highly 
urgent requirements, as, for example, the 
construction of the MacArthur lock at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to insure deliv- 
ery of the iron ore needed to turn out 
the record production of steel, and the 
enlargement of the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway in the interest of the safe 
movement of critical petroleum products. 
Aside from features of this nature which 
have been necessary in the interest of 
the war effort, new construction on river 
and harbor projects has been reduced to 
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the minimum necessary to protect and 
maintain the river and harbor works 
previously provided. 

The $3,970,000 proposed in this bill for 
improvement of river and harbor works 
is a reduction of $4,204,000 from the 
amount provided for the present fiscal 
year for new construction. Such reduc- 
tion will require the holding of such new 
construction to a minimum ‘until the 
more urgent manpower and material re- 
quirements of the war have been satis- 
fied. The new construction will be on 
the following projects: 


New York and New Jersey Chan- 


Ws id cs ceckedndsacdaeaskewn $1, 600, COO 

Caloosahatchee River and Lake 

Okeechobee drainage areas, 
PRION ciiichticanccsssaneisitic 165, 000 

Mississippi River between the 
Ohio and Missouri Rivers... 1,000, 000 
Ohio River open-channel werk_. 507, 000 
Kanawha River, W. Va..-------.. 198, 000 
Iilincis Waterway, Ill....--.-... 500, 000 
SOA cn nncdintinincininteattinaeds 3,970, 000 


There are approximately 1,000 author- 
ized active river and harbor projects 
scattered throughout the continental 
United States, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. Those projects 
are either completed or have had a sub- 
stantial amount of improvement per- 
formed on them so that they are serving 
useful purposes to general navigation 
and wartime shipping. They range in 
size from small port improvements to 
extensive canalized systems hundreds of 
miles in length. I believe they involve 
as great a variety of structures and con- 
struction methods as a single organiza- 
tion has ever been charged with. During 
the war period the rivers, canals, and 
connecting channels have accommo- 
dated water-borne commerce having a 
tonnage about 40 percent higher than 
equal peak pre-war periods. The ports 
of the country have suffered material 
losses in regular import and export com- 
merce but have been put to greater use 
during the war in the accommodation 
of military and naval vessels for the 
movement of matériel and personnel. 
Maintenance, however, has not kept pace 
with peacetime standards and in the not 
too distant future must be given more 
consideration. 

Of the $14,037,000 proposed in the bill 
for general flood control slightly more 
than $7,000,000 is for new construction 
on the projects listed on page 4 of the re- 
port and consists largely of strengthen- 
ing or completion of projects where crit- 
ical conditions warrant the undertaking 
of this work as soon as the availability 
of materials and manpower can be es- 
tablished. 

Flood control on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries is being prosecuted in 
accordance with acts of Congress and 
the $30,000,000 proposed is less than the 
average annual appropriation for the 
past several years. It should permit a 
continuation of the work of bringing the 
main line levees to project grade and 
section consistent with wartime condi- 
tions. 

We are hoping that the weather in the 
next few weeks will be such that the 
snow in the upper reaches of the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio will go away with 
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sunshine rather than with warm rain, 
because if it goes away with warm rain 
we can look for a flood down the Ohio 
end the Mississippi of much greater mag- 
nitude than we had in 1936. Back in 
western Pennsylvania, in the Pittsburgh 
region, we have had 55 days of snow out 
of the last 62. There are many, many 
feet of snow remaining. I merely men- 
tion this to show that whatever work js 
done to protect the levees and what-not 
on the lower Mississippi and the Ohio is 
surely worth-while construction work. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might also say that in 
the 1936 flood the property damage in 
the Alleghany and Ohio Valleys alone at 
Pittsburgh was $300,000,000. 

Mr.SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for that contribution. 
He might add, I think, that the mere 
spending of approximately $100,000,000 
in building the reservoirs that have been 
built in the flood-control area of western 
Pennsylvania since 1936 will lessen the 
floods in Pittsburgh proper to the extent 
of about 5 or 6 feet. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think it has proven 
conclusively the economic justification 
for spending the money that has been 
appropriated for that purpose. Right 
now the people throughout that entire 
valley are preparing for this coming 
flood, and there is no question but that 
it is going to be a very severe one unless 
the water runs off gradually. 

I may say that up in the northwestern 
part of the State of Pennsylvania and in 
southwestern New York is a drainage 
area of 11,580 square miles, which con- 
tributes four-fifths of the flow of the 
Chio at Pittsburgh. In my last trip 
home I noted that the fields and woods 
throughout all western Pennsylvania 
have 3% to 4 feet of snow on them, I 
would not be a bit surprised if there were 
terrific, damaging floods. There is no 
question but that this flood-control plan 
should be adopted and these flood-con- 
trol dams built to control the water 
throughout this entire region to prevent 
these devastating, recurrent floods that 
come periodically in the spring and fall, 
so that we may impound the waters for 
the useful purpose of sanitation, for do- 
mestic and industrial purposes, and for 
control of stream flow and stream puri- 
fication. I think this is the wisest in- 
vestment we can possibly make, I hope 
the Congress will wholeheartedly support 
this measure. 

Mr. SNYDER. I thank the gentleman 
for his further contribution. 

There is nothing particularly new or 
different in the other items of the bill. 
I do, however, wish to call attention to 
the fact that there is provided in different 
items of appropriations carried in the bill 
amounts to be used for so-called post-war 
planning. There is included in the 
amount proposed to be allowed for flood 
control $2,060,000 for advance planning. 
This amount was approved by the Budget 
prior to the enactment of the recent 
Flood Control Act, approved December 
22, 1844, and is not proposed for work 
under the provisions of such act. The 
committee is informed that additional 
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amounts have been requested for that 
work and will, no doubt, be along later 
in the session for our consideration. The 
Corps of Engineers has inaugurated a 
construction program to cost $1,000,- 
000,000 and has provided, to date, the 
plans and specifications for a little more 
than one-half the work, which would 
provide 558,000-man years of employ- 
ment. The funds provided in this bill 
will advance the planning for the pro- 
gram to almost three-fourths completion. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. On page 9, line 4, the 
item of $30,000,000 is allocated to flood 
control in the Mississippi and tributaries. 
What part of that $30,000,000 is allocated 
to the Ohio River? 

Mr. SNYDER. None of it. Ours is un- 
der general flood control. I believe it is 
$507,000 for open-channel work. The 
Flood Control Act has two special head- 
ings, and “Flood control, general,” covers 
everything in the United States except 
the Mississippi. 

If the bill now pending in the House, 
recently passed by the Senate, should be- 
come law, authorizing some 290 addi- 
tional projects, it is estimated we shall 
need $10,000,000 to do the planning work, 
which will provide work that will cost 
$382,000,000 and provide many thousand 
man-years of employment for the post- 
war period. 

Of course, I know the sentiment of 
Congress on this flood-control program. 
That sentiment is to go all out as far as 
possible to see that the floods in future 
years from the streams and hills of the 
United States will not destroy our homes 
and our property as they have in the 
past. But it is encouraging to state to 
your constituents when the war stops, 
which we hope will be soon, the Army 
and Navy engineers will have in the 
pigeonholes blueprints on river, harbor, 
and flood-control projects in the United 
States on which they expect to put men 
to work equivalent to 1,000,000 man- 
years, 

The present bill carries no funds for 
post-war planning for river and harbor 
work. However, during the past 3 years 
there has been provided for this purpose 
$4,300,000, which has been sufficient to 
complete the planning for work that has 
been authorized. If the bill now pend- 
ing in this House becomes law author- 
izing some 290 projects at an estimated 
cost of $382,000,000, it will be necessary 
to provide additional funds for advance 
planning. The estimate of funds neces- 
sary for such work has not been worked 
out at this time. 

Included in the funds for the Panama 
Canal are $424,000 for planning for such 
items as plans and preparations of sites 
for living quarters for native employees, 
and designs and studies for various proj- 
ects that will be needed after the war. 
Much of the equipment used in the locks 
and other installations of the Canal has 
been in use for almost 30 years and some 
thought must soon be given to replacing 
and renewing it to keep the functions up 
to required standards. 

Funds in the amount of $45,000 for 
detailed architectural and engineering 
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plans anc S=e¢ifications are included in 
the amount prop>*¢d for the Soldiers’ 
Home. To keep abreas, “f the times 
some new construction and moacs™2a- 
tion of the home will be required in the 
post-war era. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Epwin ArTHUR 
Hat]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the first items of this 
bill I notice is an appropriation for ceme- 
terial expenses, and the upkeep of na- 
tional cemeteries. This is a subject 
which is very dear to my heart. I think 
the entire House is going to have to re- 
gard the subject of cemeteries and the 
question of taking care of the graves of 
our heroes who have died on the battle 
fronts throughout the world very seri- 
ously in the next few months. I for one 
would like to see adequate steps taken to 
bring back the remains of every man 
killed in this war so that we can see them 
placed in the hallowed ground of their 
own localities; so that they can be ac- 
corded a burial which their families and 
loved ones can witness; so that returning 
home once more they may be placed in 
the little churchyard in the communities 
where they were raised and where they 
in life desired to have their remains rest 
hereafter. We should all be thinking 
very carefully about this because scat- 
tered throughout the entire world on the 
fifty-odd battle fronts of this war there 
are the hastily dug graves of these heroes 
who have died. They have a right to ex- 
pect that their final resting place will be 
in American soil. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the gentleman’s opinion with reference 
to the desired place for burial of our 
heroes. In the committee I asked the 
general in charge of this work if they 
planned to try to establish some program 
whereby these soldiers would be buried in 
the national cemeteries or if they would 
encourage the burial of the soldiers in 
the family cemeteries. They think the 
soldiers should be buried in the family 
cemeteries. However, if some parents 
would like to have their sons buried in 
the national cemeteries then they want 
to provide that. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman. I think that is the 
privilege of the individual family to de- 
cide. However, I do want to emphasize 
that, although the national cemeteries 
are a great institution, we should not for- 
get the privilege and choice ought to be 
given to every individual family to have 
their boys brought back to the little plot 
of ground belonging to the family in the 
small cemetery in the locality where the 
soldier had lived. 

Mr. NORRELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. Surely the national cemeteries 
cannot be expected to be used very much. 
The desirable place that anybody would 
like to rest is in his own family cemetery. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to add to that by saying if we are going 

for national cemeteries to the extreme, 
we must recognize that we are going to 
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regiment our graves. We are giving the 
idea to the country that these boys are 
going to be brought back by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and buried in na- 
“onal cemeteries. I do not think that is 
what tc Dublic wants. I think they 
want the bodies returned to their own 
little towns and commiies so that 
their final resting place may be *@ the 
atmosphere of peace and tranquillity un- 
der the shade of their home town. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. After 
the last war, it is my understanding that 
the body of every young man whose near- 
est of kin wanted the body brought back 
was brought back to this country. Un- 
doubtedly that will be the result after 
this war. What is the gentleman worry- 
ing about? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is not worrying about any- 
thing, except to point out that no pro- 
vision has been made to do this after the 
present war so that they can be brought 
back and buried in their own family 
cemeteries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EpwIn 
ARTHUR HALL] has expired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. PATRICK. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. PATRICK. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Merrow] has in- 
troduced a very good bill on this matter. 
Also the Senator from Alabama, Senator 
Hitz, has introduced one in the Senate. 
Yesterday I was talking about that very 
thing with General Wright. I approve 
of what the gentleman said. His state- 
ment is that while there is a compara- 
tively small percentage, there are a great 
number who are really demanding a 
place as a national cemetery to be bur- 
ied. One cannot go for any patriotic 
services at a cemetery of their own 
choosing. The parents of many of the 
boys who have buried them in local com- 
munities will attend and participate in 
activities and ceremonials at the na- 
tional cemeteries. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There 
is no question but that presently there is 
absolutely no provision which can be put 
into effect in this war to bring these re- 
mains back. There is no existing provi- 
sion of law and no appropriation made 
to bring these bodies back to this coun- 
try and I think the Congress should con- 
sider bringing them back just as soon as 
possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
to the gentleman from Texas 
Manon] 20 minutes. 

Mr.MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I hold in 
my hand a copy of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan for world peace, a plan tentatively 
adopted here in Washington by the four 
great powers a few weeks ago and upon 
which a full United Nations conference 
will be held beginning April 25, 1945, in 
San Francisco. I do not believe as many 


Mr. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 
(Mr. 
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as 100,000 Americans have ever read it, 
Our estimated population is 138,100,000. 
In other words there are probably 
138,000,000 Americans who have never 
seen or heard or read or had a chance to 
read the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
And while we are talking about figures, 
there are probably 100,000,006 Americans 
who have never read the so-called At- 
lantic Charter, and the Fulbright and 
Connally resolutions on world peace, 
The documents to which I am referring 
will in a measure shape the destiny of 
our Nation for a thousand years and 
more. 

You have observed that I am not dis- 
cussing the bill before us. The pending 
bill provides for the annual appropriation 
for the civil functions of the War Depart- 
ment. It was carefully prepared by our 
subcommittee on War Department Ap- 
propriations, approved by the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and is now be- 
fore the House for your approval. The 
hearings which we conducted were both 
on and off the record, and rather exten- 
sive. Some of the testimony of Major 
General Mehaffey, Governor of the Canal 
Zone, could not be printed for security 
reasons. But the printed hearings 
embody a hundred and thirty-six pages, 
are reasonably complete, and are avail- 
able to all Members of the House. 

Other members of our subcommittee 
have discussed the bill and I shall say 
no more about it because I want to utilize 
the time allotted to me to discuss these 
other matters, particularly since there is 
no controversy about the bill. 

The world knows by now of the re- 
cently concluded meeting of Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, Premier Stalin, and 
President Roosevelt, and most Americans 
have heard a report of some of the things 
which were determined at the confer- 
ence. The representatives of the Big 
Three met not only to discuss plans for 
war and victory, but principally to de- 
cide some vital questions having to do 
with plans for world peace. In the first 
few hours oi the conference plans for 
prosecuting the war were agreed upon. 
Plans for peace were the more diflicult 
considerations, 

I personally feel that there has been 
too little discussion in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the country of the 
proposed world peace organization, and 
I propose that today we shall launch in 
America ar. intensive campaign of study 
and discussion. It will be particularly 
fitting now in view of the recently con- 
cluded conference anc in view of the fu- 
ture plans which have been announced. 
There are two supremely vital things be- 
fore us today, and I mean right now, 
today and every day. The first thing 
is winning the war, and putting every 
resource we have into it without stint. 
The second thing is planning and form- 
ing a world peace organization. The 
plans for the organization must largely 
be made within the near future and not 
at some indefinite far away future time. 

Some time ago I was called upon to 
make a series of four talks on the subject 
What Is Actually Being Done in America 
Toward Formulating Plans for World 
Peace? The Secretary of Siate had 
mailed to all Members of Congress a 
copy of the so-called Dumbarton Oaks 
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proposals, but I could not readily lay my 
hands on the copy wich had been sent 
me. I could not find a copy of the pro- 

OSa:s in the voluminous issues of the 

ONGRESSIONAL RecorD. Finally, I located 
Senate Document No. 245 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, which is the Senate 
print of the proposals. Of the State De- 
partment document, 75,000 copies have 
been printed for the Department and 75,- 
000 additional copies are on order. The 
Public Printer is printing 20,000 copies 
for sale to the public at 5 cents per copy. 
Only 1,500 copies of the Senate document 
have been printed; others have been 
ordered. The supply of a relatively few 
thousand which have been printed by 
the Government would not go very far in 
making the document available to the 
multiplied millions of Americans who 
ought now to read it and give it careful 
study and consideration. 

It is quite evident that the American 
people have not had an opportunity to 
either read or study the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, which since the announcement 
of yesterday have become more vitally 
important than ever to the future of our 
country. The same can be said of the 
Atlantic Charter, the President’s declara- 
tions on the “four freedoms,” and the 
Fulbright and Connally resolutions. My 
point is that if Americans, generally, 
wanted to study the proposed program 
for world peace, insofar as it has been 
formulated, I doubt that they would have 
available the documents which would of 
necessity form the basis of such study. 

I do not have a definite plan as to how 
this information might be furnished to 
the public, or how public interest might 
be more adequately aroused, put I do 
think that the facts of the situation 
should be recognized by the public and 
by the Congress. Of course, many of 
the leading periodicals of the country are 
printing articles on these subjects, some 
of them good, but few of them contain 
the documents involved; rather they ex- 
press some man’s opinion. 

I was talking this past week to a new 
Member of Congress who is serving on 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
He manifested the greatest interest in his 
committee, remarking that the commit- 
tee was having conferences with high offi- 
cials of the Government on questions of 
foreign policy, conferences which were 
extremely interesting and important. I 
applaud the fact that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House and the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate have 
been in close and constant contact with 
the Secretary of State and the President 
on questions of foreign policy. I hope I 
am not in error when I suggest that as 
much of that information as can be 
safely made public should be freely and 
frequently discussed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives for the infor- 
mation of the Congress and the country. 

I may be in error but I do not recall 
that anyone in the House during this 
session of Congress has discussed the 
Dumbarton Oaks propoSals and refer- 
ences to the details of the proposals in 
the last session were quite fragmentary 
and incomplete. In my judgment this 


indicates wholly insufficient discussion of 
@ proposal which may so vitally affect 
the destiny of this Republic. 


Mr, Cordell 
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Hull, before he retired, expressed thq 
hope that these proposals would be fully 
discussed by the American people, and | 
now quote his words; 

It is my earnest hope that, during the time 
which must elapse before the convocation of 
a full United Nations conference, discussions 
im the United States on this all-important 


subject will continue to be carried on in the 
same nonpartisan spirit of devotion * * « 


I have before me a copy of the state. 
ment of the President regarding the 
Dumbarton Oaks preposals, and I quote 
the following: 

These proposals have been made public to 
permit full discussion by the people of this 
country prior to the convening of a wider 
conference on this all-important subject. 


Mr. Chairman, let me hasten to say at 
this point that while I think the discus- 
sion has been inadequate, the interest in 
the subject has not to any degree been 
inadequate. I hope that in our country 
we may begin today a fuller discussion of 
these proposals. The most appropriate 
time for the study has arrived because of 
the announcement on yesterday that a 
further conference on the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals will be held by all the 
United Nations in San Francisco about 
10 weeks from today. 

I certainly want to make it clear that 
nothing I have said is in criticism of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House. 
The Foreign Affairs and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees are doing an outstand- 
ing job in keeping in touch with the in- 
ternational situation. At no previous 
time in our history has there been such 
close cooperation in matters of foreign 
policy between the Congress on the one 
hand and the President and Department 
of State on the other hand. Every Amer- 
ican can be thankful for this hopeful 
situation. This vastly improves the 
chances for the adoption of a satisfac- 
tory peace organization. 

Before making further reference to the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposal, I should first 
like to discuss some collateral matters 
which very definitely fit into our foreign- 
policy picture. 

I have in my hand a copy of the speech 
which the President of the United States 
made in this room to a joint session of 
Congress on January 6, 1941, the speech 
in which he enunciated the so-called 
“four freedoms.” I quote the following 
from that speech: 

In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expres- 
sion everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way everywhere in 
the world. 

The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, which, 
translated into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no 
nation will be in a position to commit an act 
of physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 


Of course this speech was made before 
our entry into the war and must be 
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interpreted in the light of more recent 
events. 

I now have before me a copy of the so- 
called Atlantic Charter, which was 
agreed upon by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill at a meeting 
in the North Atlantic in August, 1941. I 
am referring to House Document 358 of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress, which I 
insert in the Recorp at this point: 


Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Maj- 
esty’s Government in the United Kingdom, 
being met together, deem it right to make 
known certain common principles in the na- 
tional policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better 
future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely ex- 
pressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect 
for their existing obligations, to further the 
enjoyment by all states, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing, for 
all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and social security; 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nezi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want; 

Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent sys- 
tem of general security, that the disarma- 
ment of such nations is essential. They will 
likewise aid and encourage all other prac- 
ticable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 





FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Winston S. CHURCHILL, 


[Signed] 
* [Signed] 


I should now like to read the so-called 
Fulbright resolution, which passed the 
House of Representatives on September 
21, 1943: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby expresses itself as favoring the crea- 
tion of appropriate international machinery 
with power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace, among 
the nations of the world and as favoring 
participation by the United States therein 
through its constitutional processes. 


You will note that the House of Rep- 
resentatives officially said at that time 
that it favored the creation of interna- 
tional machinery for the promotion of 
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peace among the nations of the world: 
that it favored participation therein by 
the United States. As to the power of 
this organization, the House of Repre- 
Sentatives said, and I quote: 

With power adequate to establish and to 
maintain a just and lasting peace among 
the nations of the world. 


This resolution may be rather broad 
and indefinite, but the implications are 
tremendous, 

The United States Senate on Novem- 
ber 5, 1943, echoed the sentiments of the 
House of Representatives in passing the 
Connally resolution. I shall not take 
your time at the moment to read the res- 
olution, but I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the Connally resolution, adopted by the 
Senate of the United States November 
5, 1943: 

Resolved, That the war against all our ene- 
mies be waged until complete victory is 
achieved. 

That the United States cooperate with its 
comrades-in-arms in securing a just and hon- 
orable peace. 

That the United States, acting through its 
constitutional processes, join with free and 
sovereign nations in establishment and 
maintenance of international authority with 
power to prevent aggression and to preserve 
the peace of tae world. 

That the Senate recognizes the necessity of 
there being established at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organiza- 
tion based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving states, and open 
to membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

That, pursuant to the Constitution of the 
United States, any treaty made to effect the 
purposes of this resolution, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States with any 
other nation or any association of nations, 
shall be made only by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


And speaking of the other body, we 
recognize that under our Constitution 
the Senate has the exclusive privilege of 
ratifying treaties, the constitutional pro- 
vision being as follows: 

He— 


Meaning the President— 
shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. 


It should be pointed out that at the 
last session of Congress, and, I believe, 
again at this session, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House has acted favorably 
on a House joint resolution which pro- 
poses the following change in the Con- 
stitution, the suggested language being 
as follows: 

Hereafter treaties shall be made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of both Houses cf Congress. 


A similar proposal for such constitu- 
tional change has been introduced in the 
Senate at this session of Congress. It 
may also be mentioned that in the last 
Congress a resolution was introduced in 
the Senate proposing a change in the 
Constitution so as to provide modifica- 
tion of the two-thirds rule for Senate 
ratification. It reads as follows: 
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The President shall have power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided a majority of the Senators 
concur, 


I should now like to revert to the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, the proposals 
which were worked out here in Wash- 
ington during August, September, and 
October of last year in the old red brick 
house at Dumbarton Oaks. 

As everyone knows, only the Big 
Four—the United States, Great Britain, 
China, and Russia—participated in these 
discussions. 

At the conclusion of the meeting last 

ctober, the President said, and I quote: 

Although I have not yet been able to make 
a thorough study of these proposals, my first 
impression is one of extreme satisfaction, and 
even surprise, that so much could have been 
accomplished on so difficult a subject in so 
short a time. 


The delegates of the four great pow- 
ers did not settle all of the questions 
which were pending before the confer- 
ence, but they did unanimously agree 
upon many very vital proposals. In fact 
they agreed upon all the proposals which 
are embodied in the so-called Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals for the establishment of 
a general international organization. It 
is significant that Mr. Stettinius pointed 
out that there was not only agreement 
upon these proposals, but unanimity of 
agreement. There was agreement upon 
the framework for the world peace or- 
ganization which will be charged with 
the responsibility of maintaining peace 
at the conclusion of this war. 

There was agreement upon the pur- 
poses of the organization; the member- 
ship; the general nature of the set-up, 
including a general assembly, a security 
council, an international court of jus- 
tice, and many other features which 
time does not permit me to discuss at the 
moment. 

There yet remains a number of open 
questions. For example, what shall be 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice? What shall be the vot- 
ing procedure? Will unanimity of the 
five great powers be required before mili- 
tary force can be used to prevent aggres- 
sion in the future? F 

I shall insert in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the full text of the 
proposals, feeling that it will be conven- 
ient to have these proposals and other 
documentary references available in this 
issue of the REcORD. 

In fact my chief object in taking the 
time of the House today is not to under- 
take to settle any problem of foreign 
policy. Rather, I wish to make a plea 
for a campaign for more intense study, 
by the Congress and the American peo- 
ple, of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
the one bona fide officially accepted plan 
and step toward a world organization 
for peace. The best basis for such study 
is the document itself and fo: that rea- 
son I shall include it in the ReEcorp 
today. 

It is my opinion that the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, while incomplete, form 
an excellent basis from which the na- 
tions may seek at the San Francisco 
meeting to work out a more complete pro- 
gram, In fact, if the recent conference 
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of the Big Three has been as success- 
ful as we hope it has been, we may ex- 
pect that the San Francisco conference 
of all the United Nations will undertake 
to draft a charter which will be sub- 
mitted to the individual United Nations 
for approval. 

Mr. Chairman, I have probably already 
taken too much time, yet I cannot be- 
lieve that this House could take too much 
time in discussing matters so vitally im- 
portant as plans for peace. 

While men are fighting and dying for 
the Nation, those who remain at home 
can do no less than back them up in the 
war effort and try to insure that lasting 
peace insofar as possible shall come when 
victory has been achieved. 

I have taken this time because of the 
urgent feeling that more intense study 
and consideration should be given to all 
pending proposals for world peace organ- 
izations. A current song on the Hit Pa- 
rade is entitled “Don’t Fence Me In.” In 
the matter of international relations, we 
have found that we cannot fence our- 
selves in and we have been unable to 
fence war out. We have always been a 
peace-loving nation. We have sought to 
avoid war, but it seems clear that the only 
way to preserve peace and security in 
America is to join with the peace-loving 
nations in seeking to prevent war 
throughout the world. 

If we can spend so many billions of 
dollars to win this war, and sacrifice so 
many thousands of precious lives to win, 
and join ourselves in a cooperative move- 
ment with all the United Nations, giving 
and talking, as it were, for the common 
cause and in order to achieve victory, 
certainly we will be willing to make more 
than a token effort to work out a plan 
with the peace-loving nations for the 
peace and security of our country in the 
years to come. 

When we were ruthlessly attacked at 
Pearl Harbor 1,163 days ago, a mighty 
tide of public opinion arose throughout 
this country, a huge ground swell of 
public demand that we rise and fight and 
pay whatever price might be necessary 
in order to avoid the destruction of our 
country—in order to preserve our free- 
dom and our cherished liberty. If max- 
imum success is to be achieved in the 
realm of world peace there must be a 
similar public demand and concerted 
effort. 

It seems to have been the custom in 
the past for the people to fight the wars, 
thousands of them, millions of them, but 
we have left the making of peace to a 
little handful of experts, a small group. 
We would not get very far winning the 
war if we left the task exclusively to a 
smal] group of men and we are never 
going to have a peace organization and 
a peace movement in this country or in 
this world that will be worthy of the 
name or that will achieve success unless 
the same people that take an interest in 
fighting the war and winning victory 
join in a determined and concerted ef- 
fort to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace among the nations. 

The road to victory in this war has 
been long and hard and costly and the 
end is not yet. There has been nothing 
easy about it. The disappointments 
have been many. We might as well be 
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frank—there will be more. In seeking 
to follow the road to lasting peace, we 
will encounter heartbreaking disappoint- 
ments, many disillusionments and diffi- 
culties. We will be a very foolish people 
if we fail to realize the pitfalls and dis- 
appointments which lie ahead, and we 
will be unworthy of the sacrifices which 
are being made for us if we permit our- 
selves to be dismayed or thwarted in our 
high quest for a world at peace. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
very fine statement and the study he is 
giving this great world problem. Next 
to the winning of the war the question 
of a just peace as well as a lasting peace 
is certainly the greatest problem now 
before the people of this country and 
also of the world. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. THOMASON. Iam not able to say 
that we are ready to pass a constitu- 
tional amendment by which this body 
shall have a voice equal to that of the 
Senate in the ratification of treaties. 
But certainly the time has come when 
the people of the United States, speaking 
through their Representatives here in 
the House of Representatives, are en- 
titled to be apprised of what the true 
facts are. 

Civilization and Christianity cannot 
go through another war such as the one 
in which we are now engaged. So it be- 
comes all the more important, I think, 
that all of the Members of this House 
do as the gentleman from Texas has 
done; that is, give this great question 
thorough and accurate study. I refer 
not only to the proposals of the Dum- 
barton Oaks meeting but likewise to what 
happened at the great conference now 
known as the Crimean Conference dur- 
ing the last 10 days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from ‘Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. It should be pointed out 
that at this recent conference of the 
representatives of the Big Three, the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals were un- 
doubtedly considered. It should also be 
pointed out that the forthcoming meet- 
ing of the United Nations at San Fran- 
cisco will be a meeting to get down to 
the facts, realizing that a peace plan 
which does not get down to specific de- 
tails is not going to accomplish very 
much. 

Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Chairman, I 
was glad to hear the gentleman say he 
proposed to insert in his remarks the 
findings and recommendations of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, or that 
part of it which can be released to the 
public at this time. I also hope that he 
will be able to so correlate that with some 
of the things which have happened at 
the recent international conference that 
not only the people of your own district 
but likewise the people of the entire coun- 
try may be able to have an exact factual 
statement. We must not make a mistake 
in the next peace treaty. There must 
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not be just an international agreement 
but also the force necessary to back it 
up. Those of us here have a grave duty 
and heavy responsibility. It must be not 
only a just, but also a lasting, peace. [| 
think the gentleman from Texas, my 
good friend, has made a very fine con- 
tribution toward a full and fair discus- 
sion of this great question. His remarks 
show research and study and I am sure 
will provoke thought as well as stimulate 
interest in the solution of this great world 
problem. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his generous state- 
ment. A peace organization without 
adequate power behind it will not suc- 
ceed. My point is we cannot, of course, at 
the moment learn the answers to all the 
intricate problems which confront us. 
But certainly this is a time for intense 
study by the American people of plans 
for peace, 

The text of a program for peace is not 
very exciting reading, not as thrilling, 
for example, as the recent War Depart- 
ment story of the liberation of those 513 
brave Americans from the prison camp 
near Manila. Such an event captures 
the imagination of all Americans, and 
rightly so; and it is important. It is not 
so exciting, but it is no less important 
that we should read and study the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals and other plans 
for and problems of peace. 

Yet victory will be an empty victory 
if we do not make it as lasting as is 
humanly possible. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Is it not true 
that no peace can be lasting unless it is 
a just peace, and that no lasting peace 
can be based upon injustice? That is 
true, is it not?- 

Mr. MAHON. I think that is right. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. A peace, in 
order to be lasting, must be just to all 
concerned. 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Both friends 
and enemies? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Taking into 
consideration all the facts and circum- 
stances. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct, but we 
cannot wait until we have precisely and 
completely formulated a perfect plan be- 
fore we go into action. You have to build 
toward perfection but you never quite 
reach it. If we had waited for a perfect 
automobile until 1944, we would have 
never had one. We had to start with the 
best thing we could get and build from 
there. We have to formulate the best 
possible plans for peace now, and at the 
conclusion of this war, and from there 
seek to improve from time to time the 
structure which has been built. 

The people cannot and will not support 
a@ peace program of which they have no 
information. There must be, first, un- 


derstanding, and then agreement if prog- 
ress is to be made. 

It would be well if public sentiment 
could be crystallized either for or against 
pending peace proposals in order that the 
attitude of the people may be clearly 
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known both within our country and to 
the world. 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman 
jeld? 


Mr. MAHON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. ENceL] mentioned the 
necessity of a just peace in order to have 
a lasting peace. We are all in agree- 
ment with that, I think, but I am afraid 
there is over the country some feeling 
that any peace that is harsh enough to 
pull the teeth of the aggressors would 
be an unjust peace. I hope the gentle- 
man will not, in his agreement that we 
must have a just peace, overlook the im- 
portance of a lasting peace. We are all 
in full agreement with the gentleman 
from Michigan that we must have a just 
peace and I feel sure that he would agree 
that justice does not require that we 
leave the aggressors with their ability 
to wage offensive war unimpaired. A 
just peace does not preclude a real ef- 
fective peace; one that will make it im- 
possible for the Germans and the Japs 
to ever again start on a war of aggres- 
sion. The only way you can make it 
impossible for these aggressors to re- 
peat their aggression is to take away 
from them the ability to make war. You 
cannot change the inclination of these 
people to invade the lands of their neigh- 
bors but you surely can take away from 
them the physical implements with 
which to carry on war, and without 
those implements the desire will not be 
so tragic to the rest of the world. How- 
ever, with the implementation of heavy 
industry, both Germany and Japan will 
undoubtedly carry on war again in 25 
years. If we are going to let our feel- 
ing that somebody is going to suffer a 
loss in their standard of living affect 
our peace plans, we had better see to it 
that the people who started this war 
suffer the reduction in standard of living 
rather than that the rest of the world 
suffer this reduction of living standards 
each generation. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. Let me say that 
the only just peace will be a harsh peace 
upon those who brought forth all this 
misery and suffering among the people of 
the world. No peace will be an effective 
peace which does not rob forever the ag- 
gressor nations of the chance and oppor- 
tunity to make war upon their innocent 
neighbors. Leave open to them the pur- 
suits of peace, but as the gentleman so 
well stated, close the door of opportunity 
to prepare for or make war. 

I yield briefly to my friend from Mich- 
igan. I did not interpret his remarks to 
mean that he was in favor of any flimsy 
peace proposal. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I do not 
think there is any difference between the 
opinion of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PoacEe] and myself. 

Mr. MAHON. I agree. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. I am think- 
ing primarily of a peace based upon jus- 
tice to our own allies, our own friends. 
I am very much concerned about the 
Polish situation. That is the type of 
thing I am concerned about. 

Mr. MAHON. It may be pointed out 
that if the American people should be led 
into believing that all we had to do is 
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write upon a few scraps of paper and 
have a lasting peace we would have done 
a great disservice. We have got to do as 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, 
said in an article in one of the leading 
magazines. To be successful, we must 
make peace just as aggressively as we 
make war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I asked 
the gentleman to yield for the purpose of 
saying I desire to join in commending 
him on the clear statement he has just 
made. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 
Really about all I have done actually is 
to assemble in one speech a number of 
documents having to do with plans for 
peace. For that reason I asked unani- 
mous consent before we went into the 
Committee of the Whole today to include 
in the Recorp immediately following my 
remarks the full text of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma, A mo- 
ment ago the gentleman mentioned the 
meeting of the United Nations that is to 
be held in San Francisco. Does not the 
gentleman believe that there should par- 
ticipate in that meeting some of the men 
in uniform, some of the men who have 
had to bear the brunt of this war? 

Mr. MAHON. We should kave the 
best possible representation, both civilian 
and military. 

As I said in my previous remarks, never 
before in the history of this Nation has 
the Executive, on the one hand, and the 
Congress, on the other, worked more 
closely for the formulation of plans for 
peace; and it is for that reason that we 
can have some degree of optimism. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to my friend 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I merely 
wanted to commend the gentleman and 
thank him for the brilliant and impor- 
tant speech he has made on this timely 
subject. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has the 
gentleman in connection with his study 
of this subject, recently read the writ- 
ings and speeches of Woodrow Wilson on 
the subject of lasting peace? 

Mr. MAHON. I may say to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota that while I am 
an admirer of Woodrow Wilson and have 
read much of his writings, I have not 
read recently the work to which my col- 
league refers. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then I 
may venture the thought that if the gen- 
tleman from Texas and his colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Poace], 
will reread some of the writings of Wood- 
row Wilson on what is necessary for a 
lasting peace, they might want to modify 
some of the expressions they have given 
here this afternoon. 
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Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex~ 
pired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr.PATRICK. The gentleman knows 
that we made the first important step 
when we adopted the Fulbright resolu- 
tion which originated in this House. 
Does not the gentleman believe we are 
now ready for a second step in the form 
of a resolution embodying the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks agreement and move further 
in the same direction? 

Mr. MAHON. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama that the time al- 
lotted me has about expired. I hope that 
we may have more discussion in the 
House of these important matters. I 
think you share my feelings that there 
is a great urgency about these vital 
things. 

Mr. Chairman, having received unani- 
mous consent to do so, I now insert for 
printing in the Recorp at this point the 
so-called Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
which were agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the four great powers at the 
meeting in Washington, D. C., which be- 
gan last August 21 and adjourned Octo- 
ber 7: 

STATEMENT IsSuED SIMULTANEOUSLY BY THE 
PARTICIPATING GOVERNMENTS 

The Government of the United States has 
now received the report of its delegation to 
the conversations held in Washington be- 
tween August 21 and October 7, 1944, with 
the delegations of the United Kingdom, ,the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
Republic of China on the subject of an in- 
ternational organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security. 

There follows a statement of tentative pro- 
posals indicating in detail the wide range of 
subjects on which agreement has been 
reached at the conversations. 

The Governments which were represented 
in the discussions in Washington have agreevl 
that after further study of these proposais 
they will as soon as possible take the neces< 
sary steps with a view to the preparation of 
complete proposals which could then serve as 
a basis of discussion at a full United Nations 
conference. 

OctToser 9, 1944. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 

GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

There should be established an interta- 
tional organization under the title of The 
United Nations, the Charter of which should 
contain provisions necessary to give effect 
to the proposals which follow. 

CHAPTER I. PURPOSES 

The purposes of the Organization should 

be: 
1. To maintain international peace and 
security; and to that end to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and the sup- 
pression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes which may lead to a 
breach of the peace; 

2. To. develop friendly relations among na- 
tions and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace; 
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8. To achieve international cooperation in 
the solution of international economic, so- 
cial and other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the achievement of 
these common ends. 


CHAPTER II, PRINCIPLES 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in 
Chapter I the Organization and its members 
should act in accordance with the following 
principles: 

1. The Organization is based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states. 

2. All members of the Organization under- 
take, in order to ensure to all of them the 
rights and benefits resulting from member- 
ship in the Organization, to fulfill the obli- 
gations assumed by them in accordance with 
the Charter. 

8. All members of the Organization shall 
settle their disputes by peaceful means in 
such a manner that international peace and 
security are not endangered. 

4. All members of the Organization shall 
refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the Organ- 
ization. 

5. All members of the Organization shall 
give every assistance to the Organization in 
any action undertaken by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter. 

6. All members of the Organization shall 
refrain from giving assistance to any state 
against which preventive or enforcement 
= is being undertaken by the Organiza- 

ion. 

The Organization should ensure that states 
not members of the Organization act in ac- 
cordance with these principles so far as may 
be necesSary for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. 


CHAPTER III. MEMBERSHIP 


1. Membership of the Organization should 
be open to all peace-loving states. 


CHAPTER IV. PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1. The Organization should have as its 
principal organs: 

a. A General Assembly; 

b. A Security Council; 

c. An international court of justice; and 

d. A Secretariat. 

2. The Organization should have such 
subsidiary agencies as may be found neces- 
sary. 

CHAPTER V. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Section A. Composition 


All members of the Organization should 
be members of the General Assembly and 
should have a number of representatives to 
be specified in the Charter. 


Section B. Functions and Powers 


1. The General Assembly should have the 
right to consider the general principles of 
cooperation in the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, including the prin- 
ciples governing disarmament and the regu- 
lation of armaments; to discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security brought before 
it by any member or members of the Organi- 
gation or by the Security Council; and to 
make recommendations with regard to any 
such principles or questions. Any such ques- 
tions on which action is necessary should be 
referred to the Security Council by the Gen- 
eral Assembly either before or after discus- 
sion. The General Assembly should not on 
its own initiative make recommendations on 
any matter relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security which is 
being dealt with by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be em- 
powered to admit new members to the Organ- 
ization upon recommendation of the Security 
Council, 


8. The General Assembly should, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council, be em- 
powered to suspend from the exercise of any 
rights or privileges of membership any mem- 
ber of the Organization against which 
preventive or enforcement action shall have 
been taken by the Security Council. The 
exercise of the rights and privileges thus 
suspended may be restored by decision of the 
Security Council. ‘The General Assembly 
should be empowered, upon recommendation 
of the Security Council, to expel from the 
Organization any member of the Organization 
which persistently violates the principles 
contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the 
non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and the members of the Economic 
and Social Council provided for in Chapter 
IX. It should be empowered to elect, upon 
recommendation of the Security Council, the 
Secretary-General of the Organization. It 
should perform such functions in relation 
to the election of the judges of the interna- 
tional court of justice as may be conferred 
upon it by the statute of the court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion 
the expenses among the members of the 
Organization and should be empowered to 
approve the budgets of the Organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of promoting international coopera- 
tion in political, economic and social fields 
and of adjusting situations likely to impair 
the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make rec- 
ommendations for the coordination of the 
policies of international economic, social, 
and other specialized agencies brought into 
relation with the Organization in accordance 
with agreements between such agencies and 
the Organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive 
and consider annual and special reports from 
the Security Council and reports from other 
bodies of the Organization. 


Section C. Voting 


1. Each member of the Organization 
should have one vote in the General Assem- 
bly. 

2. Important decisions of the General As- 
sembly, including recommendations with 
respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of members of 
the Security Council; election of members 
of the Economic and Social Council; admis- 
sion of members, suspension of the exer- 
cise of the rights and privileges of members, 
and expulsion of members; and budgetary 
questions, should be made by a two-thirds 
majority of those present and voting. On 
other questions, including the determina- 
tion of additional categories of questions to 
be decided by a two-thirds majority, the de- 
cisions of the General Assembly should be 
made by a simple majority vote. 


Section D. Procedure 


1. The General Assembly should meet in 
regular annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its 
own rules of procedure and elect its President 
for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be em- 
powered to set up such bodies and agencies 
as it may deem necessary for the perform- 
ance of its functions. 


CHAPTER VI. THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Section A. Composition 


The Security Council should consist of one 
representative of each of eleven members of 
the Organization. Representatives of the 
United States of America, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
Republic of China, and, in due course, France, 
should have permanent seats. The General 
Assembly should elect six states to fill the 
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non-permanent seats. These six states 
should be elected for a term of two years, 
three retiring each year. They should not 
be immediately eligible for reelection. In the 
first election of the non-permanent members 
three should be chosen by the General As. 
sembly for one-year terms and three for two. 
year terms, 


Section B. Principal Functions and Powers 

1. In order to ensure prompt and effective 
action by the Organization, members of the 
Organization should by the Charter confer oy 
the Security Council primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security and should agree that in carry. 
ing out these duties under this responsibility 
it should act on their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security 
Council should act in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the 
Security Council in order to carry out these 
duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 

4. All members of the Organization should 
obligate themselves to accept the decisions 
of the Security Council and to carry them out 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of international peace and 
security with the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic resources for 
armaments, the Security Council, with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, para- 
graph 9, should have the responsibility for 
formulating plans for the establishment of a 
system of regulation of armaments for sub- 
mission to the members of the Organization. 


Section C. Voting 


(NoTE.—The question of voting procedure 
in the Security Council is still under con- 
sideration.) 


Section D. Procedure 


1. The Security Council should be fo 
organized as to be able to function continu- 
ously and each state member of the Security 
Council should be permanently represented 
at the headquarters of the Organization. It 
may hold meetings at such other places as in 
its judgment may best facilitate its work. 
There should be periodic meetings at which 
each state member of the Security Council 
could if it so desired be represented by a 
member of the government or some other 
special representative. 

2. The Security Council should be em- 
powered to set up such bodies or agencies as it 
may deem necessary for the performance of 
its functions including regional subcommit- 
tees of the Military Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its 
own rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its President. 

4. Any member of the Organization should 
participate in the discussion of any question 
brought before the Security Council when- 
ever the Security Council considers that the 
interests of that member of the Organiza- 
tion are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the Organization not 
having a seat on the Security Council and 
any state not a member of the Organization, 
if it is a party to a dispute under considera- 
tion by the Security Council, should be in- 
vited to participate in the discussion relating 
to the dispute. 


CHAPTER VII. AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF 
JUSTICE 

1. There should be an international court 
of justice which should constitute the prin- 
cipal judicial organ of the Organization. 

2. The court should be constituted and 
should function in accordance with a statute 
which should be annexed to end be a part of 
the Charter of the Organization. 

3. The statute of the court of international 
justice Should be either (a) the Statute of 
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the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, continued in force with such modifica- 
tions as may be desirable or (b) a new statute 
in the preparation of which the Statute of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
should be used as a basis. 

4. All members of the Organization should 
ipso facto be- parties to the statute of the 
international court of justice. 

5. Conditions under which states not mem- 
bers of the Organization may become parties 
to the statute of the international court of 
justice should be determined in each case by 
the General Assembly upon recommendation 
of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER VIII. ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAIN- 
TENANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND 
SecuRITY INCLUDING PREVENTION AND Sup- 
PRESSION OF AGGRESSION 


Section A. Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


1. The Security Council should be empow- 
ered to investigate any dispute, or any situ- 
ation which may lead to international fric- 
tion or give rise to a dispute, in order to 
determine whether its continuance is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. 

2. Any state, whether member of the Or- 
ganization or not, may bring any such dis- 
pute or situation to the attention of the 
General Assembly or of the Security Council. 

3. The parties to any dispute the continu- 
ance of which is likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
should obligate themselves, first of all, to 
seek a solution by negotiation, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial settle- 
ment, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. The Security Council should call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by 
such means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above 
fail to settle it by the means indicated in 
that paragraph, they should obligate them- 
selves to refer it to the Security Council. 
The Security Council should in each case 
decide whether or not the continuance of the 
particular dispute is in fact likely to en- 
danger the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and, accordingly, whether 
the Security Council should deal with the 
dispute, and, if so, whether it should take 
action under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be em- 
powered, at any stage of a dispute of the 
nature referred to in paragraph 3 above, to 
recommend appropriate procedures or meth- 
ods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be 
referred to the international court of justice. 
The Security Council should be empowered 
to refer to the court, for advice, legal ques- 
tions connected with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraph 1 to 6 of 
Section A should not apply to situations 
or disputes arising out of matters which by 
international law are solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the state concerned. 


Section B. Determination of Threats to the 
Peace or Acts of Aggression and Action 
With Respect Thereto 


1. Should the Security Council deem that 
a failure to settle a dispute in accordance 
with procedures indicated in paragraph 3 
of Section A, or in accordance with its rec- 
ommendations made under paragraph 5 of 
Section A, constitutes a threat to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, 
it should take any measures necessary for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the Organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should 
determine the existence of any threat to the 
peace, breach of the peace or act of aggres- 
sion and should make recommendations or 
decide upon the measures to be taken to 
maintain or restore peace and security. 
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3. The Security Council should be empow- 
ered to determine what diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, or other measures not involving the 
use of armed force should be employed to 
give effect to its decisions, and to call upon 
members of the Organization to apply such 
measures. Such measures may include 
complete or partial interruption of rail, sea, 
air, postal, telegraphic, radio and other 
means of communication and the severance 
of diplomatic and economic relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider 
such measures to be inadequate, it should 
be empowered to take such action by air, 
naval or land forces as may be necessary to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Such action may include demon- 
strations, blockade and other operations by 
air, sea or land forces of members of the 
Organization. 

5. In order that all members of the Organ- 
ization should contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, they 
should undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accord- 
ance with a special agreement or agreements 
concluded among themselves, armed forces, 
facilities and assistance necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace and 
security. Such agreement or agreements 
should govern the numbers and types of 
forces and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. The special agree- 
ment or agreements should be negotiated as 
soon as possible and should in each Case be 
subject to approval by the Security Council 
and to ratification by the signatory states in 
accordance with their constitutional proc- 
esses. 

6. In order to enable urgent military meas- 
ures to be taken by the Organization there 
should be held immediately available by the 
members of the Organization national air 
force contingents for combined international 
enforcement action. The strength and de- 
gree of readiness of these contingents and 
plans for their combined action should be 
determined by the Security Council with the 
assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
within the limits laid down in the special 
agreement or agreements referred to in para- 
graph 5 above. 

7. The action required to carry out the de- 
cisions of the Security Council for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
should be taken by all the members of the 
Organization in cooperation or by some of 
them as the Security Council may determine. 
This undertaking should be carried out by 
the members of the Organization by their 
own action and through action of the appro- 
priate specialized organizations and agencies 
of which they are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force 
should be made by- the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in paragraph 9 below. 

9. There should be established a Military 
Staff Committee the functions of which 
should be to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security, to the employment and command of 
forces placed at its disposal, to the regulation 
of armaments, and to possible disarmament. 
It should be responsible under the Security 
Council for the strategic direction of any 
armed forces placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council. The Committee should be 
composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council or 
their representatives. Any member of the 
Organization not permanently represented 
on the Committee should be invited by the 
Committee to be associated with it when the 
efficient discharge of the Committee’s re- 
sponsibilities requires that such a state 
should participate in its work. Questions of 
command of forces should be worked out 
subsequently. 
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10. The members of the Organization 
should join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 

11. Any state, whether a member of the 
Organization or not, which finds itself con- 
fronted with special economic problems aris- 
ing from the carrying cut of measures which 
have been decided upon by the Security 
Council should have the right to consult the 
Security Council in regard to a solution of 
those problems. 


Section C. Regional Arrangements 


1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude 
the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters re- 
lating to the maintenance of international 
peace and security es are appropriate for 
regional action, provided such arrangements 
or agencies and their activities are consistent 
with the purposes and principles of the 
Organization. The Security Council should 
encourage settlement of local disputes 
through such regional arrangements or by 
such regional agencies, either on the initi- 
ative of the states concerned or by reference 
from the Security Council. 

2. The Security Council should, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such arrangements or agen- 
cies for enforcement action under its au- 
thority, but no enforcement action should be 
taken under regional arrangements or by 
regional agencies without the authorization 
of the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times 
be kept fully informed of activities under- 
taken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for: the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 

CHAPTER IX. ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


Section A. Purpose and Relationships 


1. With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are neces- 
sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations, the Organization should facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems and pro- 
mote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Responsibility for the dis- 
charge of this function should be vested in 
the General Assembly and, under the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, in an Economic 
and Social Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social 
and other organizations and agencies would 
have responsibilities in their respective fields 
as defined in their statutes. Each such or- 
ganization or agency should be brought into 
relationship with the Organization on terms 
to be determined by agreement between the 
Economic and Socia! Council and the appro- 
priate authorities of the specialized organi- 
zation or agency, subject to approval by the 
General Assembly. 


Section B. Composition and Voting 


The Economic and Social Council should 
consist of representatives of eighteen mems¢ 
bers of the Organization. The states to be 
represented for this purpose should be elected 
by the General Asscmb!'y for terms of three 
years. Each such state should have one rep- 
resentative, who should have one vote. De- 
cisions of the Economic and Sccial Council 
should be taken by simple majority vote of 
those present and voting. 


Section C. Functions and Powers of the 
Economic and Social Council 


1. The Economic and Social Council should 
be empowered: 

a. to carry out, within the scope of its func- 
tions, recommendations of the General As- 
sembly; 

b. to make recommendations, on its own 
initiative, with respect to international eco- 
nomic, social and other humanitarian mat- 
ters; 
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c. to receive and consider reports from the 
economic, social and other organizations or 
agencies brought into relationship with the 
Organization, and to coordinate their activi- 
ties through consultations with, and recom- 
mendations to, such organizations or agen- 
cies; 

d. to examine the administrative budgets 
of such specialized organizations or agencies 
with a view to making recommendations to 
the organization or agencies concerned; 

e. to enable the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide information to the Security Council; 

f. to assist the Security Council upon its 
request; and 

g. to perform such other functions within 
the general scope of its competence as may 
be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 

Section D. Organization and Procedure 


1. The Economic and Social Council should 
set up an economic commission, a social com- 
mission, and such other commissions as may 
be required. These commissions should con- 
sist of experts. There should be a permanent 
staff which should constitute a part of the 
Secretariat of the Organization. 

2. The Economic and Social Council should 
make suitable arrangements for representa- 
tives of the specialized organizations or agen- 
cies to participate without vote in its delib- 
erations and in those of the commissions 
established by it. 

3. The Economic and Social Council should 
adopt its own rules of procedure and the 
method of selecting its President. 

CHAPTER X. THE SECRETARIAT 

1. There should be a Secretariat compris- 
ing a Secretary-General and such staff as may 
be required. The Secretary-General should 
be the chief administrative officer of the Or- 
ganization. He should be elected by the 
General Assembly, on recommendation of the 
Security Council, for such term and un- 
der such conditions as are specified in the 
Charter. 

2. The Secretary-General should act in that 
capacity in all meetings of the General As- 
sembly, of the Security Council, and of the 
Economic and Social Council and should 
make an annual report to the General Assem- 
bly on the work of the Organization. 

3. The Secretary-General should have the 
right to bring to the attention of the Security 
Council any matter which in his opinion may 
threaten international peace and security. 

CHAPTER XI. AMENDMENTS 

Amendments should come into force for 
all members of the Organization, when they 
have been adopted by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes by the members of 
the Organization having permanent member- 
ship on the Security Council and by a ma- 
jority of the other members of the Organiza- 
tion. 

CHAPTER XII, TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

1. Pending the coming into force of the 
special agreement or agreements referred to 
in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 5, and 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 5 of the Four-Nation Declaration, 
signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, the states 
parties to that Declaration should consult 
with one another and as occasion arises with 
other members of the Organization with a 
view to such joint action on behalf of the 
Organization as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining international peace and 
security, 

2. No provision of the Charter should pre- 
clude action taken or authorized in relation 
to enemy states as a result of the present 
war by the Governments having responsi- 
bility for such action. 

NOTE 

In addition to the question of voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council referred to in 
Chapter VI, several other questions are still 
under consideration. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 7, 1944. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, it is a fine 
thing to talk about peace; but I want 
you to remember that today we are at 
war. Let us exert our total efforts to- 
ward winning the war; then we can 
adjust the peace if necessary after- 
ward. Win the war, then talk over the 
peace. Stop talking of the peace, be- 
cause you are fooling the American 
people by talking peace when we have 
a real job on our hands to win the war. 
The people, many of them, think the 
war is over, except celebrating. This is 
no way to win a war. I recall very 
distinctly last September and October 
when we were leading the people to be- 
lieve that the country was about ready 
to celebrate its victory over Germany, 
yet we are still fighting those boys over 
there. I think we ought to drive, drive, 
and drive and do everything we know 
how toward winning the war at the 
earliest possible moment before we get 
too excited about the peace that may be 
established and especially how Poland 
will be divided up as well as Finland and 
a few other small countries over in 
Europe, which we will finally call, prob- 
ably, a just peace. But I question if 
we can call it a final peace. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us to- 
day an appropriation bill providing ap- 
propriations for the civil functions ad- 
ministered by the War Department to- 
taling $99,263,240. If we are going to 
win the war we will have to keep this 
country solvent and the way to do that 
is to stop all unnecessary expenditures. 
We can get a good start right here in this 
bill. As a matter of fact, we can cut out 
a whole lot of money from every one of 
these appropriation bills that come up 
here for consideration. A country that 
is still at war with Germany and Japan 
ought to conserve all of its resources so 
that it can give the knock-out blow any 
time that our Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
are in position and have the power to do 
so. We must be a solvent Nation if we 
continue to be a fighting Nation. 

The question may be asked, How can 
Wwe save some money so far as this bill 
here is concerned? Let me give you 
just a slant on the condition we are in 
today. We have at the present time the 
greatest national debt in all our history, 
a total of $232,836,086,873.12, a stagger- 
ing sum. That is going to bend the backs 
of all the American taxpayers not only 
in the present generation but in many 
future generations to come, for years 
and years and years. 

While we are at war we want to do 
those things that are essential to the 
winning of that war, and hold up certain 
other things for future consideration 
that can be postponed. In the running 
of our plants back home when we cannot 
do something that it may be very neces- 
sary to do, if we do not have the money 
we just shove it aside and wait until we 
can do it. If we haven’t manpower we 
put off till a day when we can. 

Let us consider for a moment the bill 
before us and the amount of money pro- 
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vided for flood control. Of course, I rea}. 
ize flood control is a very essential thing 
in this Nation but when we have money 
expended for that purpose which involves 
taking engineers that the Army needs, 
men that are needed in industry and 
agriculture, it should be put aside tijj 
this war is won. The Army needs engi. 
neers. Observe the amount of money 
provided in this bill for surveys. Accord- 
ing to the hearings, on page 131 there js 
provided to be spent this year and next 
year a total sum for surveys of some 
$8,000,000. The Army has not enough 
engineers to do the necessary work to 
the winning of the war, so why go out 
here and survey new projects when there 
are now enough flood-control projects 
on the books to take care of us for the 
next 10 years? It is not necessary to 
provide additional engineering facilities 
for flood-control projects such as we 
have in the bill now before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes, and may I ask the gentle- 
man if he will yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The $8,- 
000,000 which the gentleman has referred 
- on page 131 are not included in this 

ill. 

Mr. RICH. Iamcomingtothat. That 
involves projects that the Army wants to 
go ahead and complete. However, there 
is a lot of engineering in this bill. -There 
are a lot of new engineering projects in 
this bill that ought to be eliminated and 
this committee should see to it that they 
are eliminated from the bill. 

A lot of work is being done on dredg- 
ing, a lot of work in connection with the 
building of dams and a lot of work on 
flood control, all of which ought to be 
postponed on account of the shortage of 
manpower, until the war is won In 
very many locations you have in this 
bill, especially the rivers out in Cali- 
fornia, they are begging for men in the 
airplane factories, they are begging for 
men in the shipyards and they are beg- 
ging for men in agriculture. Those are 
all essential to the welfare of the coun- 
try and the winning of this war. These 
items are not essential in any sense to 
the winning of this war and therefore 
we ought to eliminate millions of dol- 
lars from this bill and save manpower 
to win the war. A few minutes ago 
somebody said that there was $30,000,000 
appropriation for the Mississippi River, 
and that it was the smallest amount we 
have appropriated in a number of years 
for this river. I realize that, but you 
have had more money spent on the Mis- 
sissippi River and will continue to have 
as long as you Members of Congress live. 
A lot of this work can be postponed and 
you can use these men in essential and 
vital industries necessary to the winning 
of the war. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. May 1 
say for the record that the flood-con- 
trol work on the Sacramento River is 
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necessary to protect war industries, and 
without the flood-control work you might 
wipe out whole towns out there. 

Mr. RICH. We have to take our 
chances with many things. You take a 
chance every day you live. It is like the 
fellow who took a chance on the man- 
power bill or draft. He said, “You have 
two chances. One is that you will go 
across the seas, and one is that you will 
stay here, and after you get over there 
you still have two chances. One is that 
you will get into the war at the front and 
the other is that you will stay back and 
not get into it. Another chance is that 
you may be put in the front lines and 
may be killed, and you have a chance 
that you will not, and after you take 
those chances, if you are killed, you still 
have two chances.” ° 

The same thing is true with this flood- 
control bill. You can take chances. The 
chances are you are going to have floods 
and the chances are you are not. So why 
not put this off until we get through with 
this war? That is the thing that is vital 
and essential to the welfare of this coun- 
try and to the winning of the war; and 
after we win the war, then we will have 
sufficient manpower for finod-control 
purposes. We want the jobs that this 
bill is going to carry, but why not wait 
till the war is won? Flood control is im- 
portant and I am for it, but I want to 
win the war first. I think that is the 
thing for us to do. Let us get the prun- 
ing hook out here and let us clip the 
wings of this bill and put in a few amend- 
ments to cut down millions of dollars. If 
you do that, you will be a whole lot better 
off; you will be considered among your 
people back home as being better Ameri- 

can citizens and as trying to do the things 
that are necessary to be done at the 
proper time. The thing to be done now 
is to win this war and let a lot of these 
flood-control projects remain on the 
trestle board until after we win the war. 
If you do that, you will be doing a thing 
that is best for this country of ours. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, SNYDER], 
with respect to the appropriations car- 
ried in this bill for plans for post-war 
flood-control construction. As is stated 
in the bill, and as shown by the report 
for general flood control, there is appro- 
priated $14,000,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As shown by the 
report, $2,000,000 is for the purpose of 
preparing plans for post-war construc- 
tion. Under the break-down of the $14,- 
000,000, while it does not appear in the 
report, there is an additional amount of 
$2,000,000 for preliminary plans and 
surveys. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. To provide the 
relief that many Members of Congress 
ask for almost weekly, if not daily, where 
there have not been any examinations 
of projects or of streams in this coun- 
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try. Secondly, as stated in the report, 
on page 5, attention is called to the fact 
that the Flood Control Act of December 
22, 1944, was passed after the Budget 
submitted its recommendation. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. There is no 
amount carried in this bill for preparing 
the plans for those works which are for 
post-war construction under said act of 
December 22, 1944, and it is contem- 
plated, as I understand—and I am ask- 
ing this question to ascertain if I am cor- 
rect—that additional funds will be car- 
ried in a supplemental appropriation bill 
for plans for construction under the said 
Flood Control Act of 1944. 

Mr. SNYDER. It is so anticipated. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am glad to 
have the information requested for the 
REcorpD. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELD]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Montana 
has a special order today for 40 minutes. 
In view of the fact that he is using his 
time during general debate, thereby sav- 
ing some time for the meeting that is to 
follow here this afternoon, I yield him 
20 minutes of the time on this side. 

THE LEDO ROAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I am today presenting to the 
House a report on the Ledo Road and 
pipe line which will, I hope, give to the 
membership a realistic picture of the 
difficulties encountered in building these 
projects and the possibilities they offer 
in assisting China and us in our fight 
against our common enemy. For much 
of this material I am indebted to the 
leader of the Marauders, Maj. Gen. Frank 
Merrill, deputy commander of the India- 
Burma theater; Brig. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
commanding general, advance section 
No. 3; Col. C. S. Davis, executive officer, 
advance section No. 3; Lt. Col. Edwin O. 
Shaw, Capt. George C. West, and many 
others. 

General Merrill made it possible for 
me to make the 3-day jeep ride over the 
road—an experience I will never forget; 
General Pick was unstinting of his time 
and advice and the road well merits its 
name of “Pick’s Pike” for, as I shall en- 
deavor to point out, he furnished the 
drive and intiative. Colonel Davis, out 
of the fund of his knowledge, furnished 
a great deal of the material in this report 
and the pictures now on display in the 
Speaker’s lobby, and to him and his im- 
mediaie staff I am extremely grateful. 
Colonel Shaw and Captain West ex- 
plained many of the details connected 
with the building of the road and were 
always generous with their time and in- 
formation. Many others contributed to 
this report and to them—Maj. Gen. How- 
ard C. Davidson, commanding general 
Tenth U. 8. A. A. F.; Brig, Gen. Vernon 
Evans, chief of staff, India-Burma the- 
ater; Col. W. F. Breidster, deputy chief 
of staff, N. C. A. D.; Col. J. A. Stewart; 
Col. DeWitt T. Mullett; Col. I. S. Ravdin 
and Col. Thomas J. Cook of the Twen- 
tieth General Hospital; Col. A. C. Well- 
ing, executive officer, S. O. S., Delhi; Col. 
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Rothwell H. Brown, commanding officer 
of the Chinese-American tank forces in 
Burma; and Lt. Col. Jim Pinkney, of the 
Tenth Air Force—I am grateful. 

Full credit should go to the command- 
ing general of the India-Burma theater, 
Lt. Gen. Dan I. Sultan, a real soldier and 
@ man of whom we Americans can be 
proud. He is no desk soldier but one 
who, like Howard Davidson, Frank Mer- 
rill, Vernon Evans, and Lewis Pick, is 
more at home in the field with his men. 
Together they comprise a grand teem 
and they have played a real part in the 
building of the road. 

The Ledo Road was Gen. Joe Stilwell’s 
vision, General Pick’s job, and the G. I.’s 
monument. The boys who did the work, 
whether they carried rifles, drove tanks, 
caterpillars or tractors, flew planes, or 
built pontoon bridges, are heroes. Every 
one of them—and the nurses who looked 
after them—performed distinguished 
service in behalf of our country and 
China. 

Recent reports indicate that supplies 
are being shipped into China in ever- 
increasing amounts. The tonnage over 
the Hump has increased from 35,900 tens 
for November 1944 to 44,000 tons for Jan- 
uary 1945. Trucks, which formerly had 
to be flown into China, are now going 
over the road into Kunming under their 
own power. Before another 2 months 
have passed we will be transporting from 
India to China a minimum of 13,000 tons 
of oil and 12,000 tons of supplies every 
month over the Ledo-Burma Road, and 
I think that before 1945 is out that we will 
be shipping supplies into China over the 
Hump and the road at the rate of 100,000 
tons amonth. In the China theater that 
amount will be worth four times as much 
on a use basis than it would in any other 
theater. 

In previous reports to the House I have 
stressed the importance of our routes 
into China. Now I should like to call to 
your attention the background of the 
Ledo Road and the pipe line so that the 
American people—through its represent- 
atives—can be aware of the epic job being 
done by its Army in the outermost area 
of operations at the end of the line. 

By midyear of 1942 the area occupied 
by the Japanese had been extended to 
include all Burma. As the Japanese 
swept up from the south, English, 
Burmese, Kachins, Anglo-Indians, and 
a defeated army of British, Chinese, and 
a few Americans escaped as best they 
could into neighboring India. The 
Burma Road was closed, and with it the 
last supply route to the beleaguered 
Chinese. 

The situation was critical. In Egypt 
the Germans were pounding at the gates 
of Alexandria, apparently preparing to 
strike to the east. Toward Burma, the 
formidable barrier of the uncivilized 
frontier beginning with the Patkai 
Mountains proved itself a sturdy bul- 
wark, for at that moment it was ail that 
stood between the Japanese and India. 

In 1943, all eyes turned to the Orient. 
The Chinese were barely able to carry 
on, and only the trickle of supplies which 
crossed the Hump by plane kept their 
heads above water. It was evident that 
the dominant mission in the Far East at 
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that point was the reopening of a supply 
line to the Chinese. 

The map of India took on new impor- 
tance. An inadequate railroad wandered 
lazily up the Bramaputra Valley to the 
farthest outpost of civilization in the 
northeast corner of Assam, Designed to 
service only the normal peacetime needs 
of the tea plantations in this part of 
India, the railroad terminated at Ledo, 
an insignificant native village surrounded 
by jungle-covered hills. This same 
village had been the end of the trail for 
those refugees from northern Burma who 
fled ahead of the Japs in 1942. From 
Ledo, so named by the Italians who first 
opened the coal mines in the adjacent 
hills, began to unwind the road which 
was to make famous the name of the 
obscure Indian village. 

Beyond the railroad lay the unbroken 
barrier of the Patkai Mountain Range 
stretching out like a giant finger from the 
Himalayas. It forms both natural bar- 
rier to communication between Assam 
and Burma, @nd at the same time a 
boundary between these two countries 
which nevertheless has remained too wild 
to be clearly defined or explored. Run- 
ning east and west across northern 
Burma, these mountains blanketed by a 
200-foot deep impenetrable jungle served 
as home only to the uncivilized tribes of 
Naga head hunters who are native to 
this portion of the world. From May 
through September the war monsoon 
winds, which sweep north over the plains 
of Burma, deposit the terrifically heavy 
rainfall over the entire area through 
which a road was to be built by the United 
States Army engineers. 

The whole region in which operations 
were planned had the unsavory reputa- 
tion of being the unhealthiest portion of 
the world. Veterans of the Philippines, 
Central America, and the South Pacific 
damned this country from Assam to the 
Hukawng as the worst jungle of them 
all. The Bengal tiger, king cobra, and 
blood-sucking leaches which infested it 
were far less dangerous than the unseen 
germs from which no part of this land 
was free and no man immune. 

Staid Britishers dismissed the plan of 
@ road as an impossibility. Professional 
soldiers had shaken their heads and said 
“no military vehicle will cross those 
mountains on its own power,” and scoffed 
at the thought of trucks and tanks ever 
moving beyond the Ledo railhead. But 
during the final weeks of 1942 and the 
early part of 1943, plans for the project 
went on and the initial effort was begun. 

The undertaking has no parallel in 
military history. It is a combination of 
building a major modern highway 
through virgin jungle-covered moun- 
tains and valleys, and at the same time 
having to fight a first rate, well-equipped 
enemy for the ground over which the 
road is to run. It departs from the 
usual strategic concepts in that the con- 
struction phase—Services of Supply—is 
the primary objective; the fighting— 
combat—is secondary, to brush the 
enemy aside from the road route. Al- 
though by comparison with other thea- 
ters the number of men involved is not 
large, the whole enterprise, in manpower, 
materials, and objective, is on an unpre- 
cedented scale, Furthermore, the de- 
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fending Jap was capable of being the 
superior force. The situation has not 
been simplified by the fact that, in the 
scheme of global warfare, this theater 
is both at the end of the longest line of 
communication in the world and not the 
highest on priorities. 

The road is an_ ever-lengthening 
dragon with an insatiable appetite. Its 
mouth is at Ledo and its extending tail 
pushes through the hills and down into 
Burma. A triad of effort sustains it. 

First. Engineer: To develop the base 
from which the dragon feeds and to see 
that the tail grows steadily in the right 
direction. 

Second. Supply service: To feed the 
hungry animal rations and material. 

Third. Medical: To conserve the effec- 
tive manpower doing the job. On this 
same organization for construction is 
superimposed the heavy burden of sup- 
plying and hospitalizing combat troops. 

Inevitably, no one of these three essen- 
tial services is able to secure all the per- 
sonnel, equipment, supplies, or housing it 
considers necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. It has been a 
kaleidoscopic scene of mud, insufficient 
and overtaxed equipment, rain, malaria, 
disappointment, heat, language diffi- 
culties, jungie fighting, landslides, and 
homesickness. The work has gone for- 
ward by dint of a prodigious expenditure 
of sustained physical and emotional 
energy on the part of all concerned. 

The mission is best viewed in its four 
main phases, during each of which the 
activities of the three essential services 
had to be readjusted to meet the chang- 
ing needs. First came the 100-mile 
drive through the Patkai Mountains into 
the Hukawng Valley, climaxed by the 
break-through to Shingbwiyang of the 
lead dozer on the 27th of December 1943; 
second, the valley campaign which ended 
with the dry season; third, Myitkyina; 
and finally, mopping up and the junc- 
tion of the Ledo and Burma Roads. 

B. FIRST PHASE: THE ROAD TO SHINGBWIYANG 


During the exodus from Burma in the 
face of Jap aggression, 30,000 refugees 
started up this narrow trail into India. 
Thousands died—of fever, hunger, ex- 
posure, exhaustion. Bit by bit, personal 
belongings were abandoned. Reliable 
observers estimated 20,000 persons per- 
ished on this 110-mile trail. Months 
later, as engineers pushed the road 
through the jungle, their skeletons 
seemed almost to pave the trail in 
places. 

In its first 100 miles the road covers 
seven summits of the Patkai Range. 
From the peak at Pangsau Pass, four 
countries can be seen: China, Tibet, 
Burma, and India. From Hell’s Gate to 
Pangsau Pass, a distance of 7 miles, the 
climb is straight up, with 220 hairpin 
curves in this stretch. 

In contrast with the Ledo Road, the 
Burma Road is a narrow trace with a 
high crown of hand-laid rock. No rock 
of any structural value is available any- 
where along the route of the Ledo Road, 
As a result the road is graveled, the ma- 


terial being secured from rivers along 


the way. Minimum _ shoulder-to- 
shoulder width of the road in the moun- 
tains is 33 feet, while in the valleys it 
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is a minimum of 49 feet. Although the 
Ledo Road was built with temporary 
bridges for combat expediency, its 
standards are those of a freight high- 
way designed to carry more than 60,000 
tons per month (an average of 8,500 
vehicles pass one military police post in 
a 24-hour period). It is a safe 2-way 
road with a maximum 10-percent grade. 
All temporary bridges have been replaced 
with modern steel structures, the latest 
design in military stream-crossing equip- 
ment being installed. Because of the 
tremendous rainfall along the route, 
prodigious culvert installations are re- 
quired. For every mile of road, 10,000 
feet of culvert have been installed. 

The Ledo Road was first covered by 
advance survey parties that determined 
the best routes. Next the lead bulldozer 
blazed a path through the jungle. This 
was fcllowed by clearing crews, who 
blasted the trees with tons of dynamite 
and pushed the debris aside. Next, 
leveling and grading was performed, cul- 
verts, drains, and ditches dug. Finally 
the road was metaled with gravel, 
hauled from gravel points at rivers, 
sometimes many miles from the spot 
being covered. Lastly, the gravel was 
spread over the highway surface. 
Through the mountainous sections the 
road was built almost entirely with bull- 
dozers. In the valleys, these same trac- 
tors were used to pull scrapers. 

Work was begun in December of 1942 
and continued through the winter in the 
hands of three battalions of colored 
American engineers, together with a 
small number of other troops, but initial 
progress was slow. During the following 
March heavy rains began and work on 
the road was seriously impeded. Little 
advance was made because work crews 
were forced to concentrate on maintain- 
ing that portion of road already cut and 
to keep it open to traffic. 

During the remainder of the 1943 mon- 
soon season, all forward progress on the 
road was halted and the men battled 
against nature to hold the narrow ribbon 
of roadway. They widened the trace, 
installed culverts, graveled the roadbed. 
The incessant rains continued. Dozers 
were lost over banks. Men were soaking 
wet all the time; not even their beds were 
dry. Equipment was buried by slides. 
By September 1943 the toughest road job 
in the world had come to a standstill only 
42 miles from the starting point, and all 
concerned were thoroughly discouraged. 
It was evident that new leadership was 
needed if the road was to go through. 

In October 1943 Brig. Gen. Lewis A. 
Pick took over the job of building the 
Ledo Road and supplying General Stil- 
well’s combat forces. He analyzed the 
situation, reorganized his forces, and 
promised Stilwell that the road to Shing- 
bwiyang would be open for traffic on New 
Year’s Day. On December 27 the pri- 
mary objective of the Ledo Road was 
completed; the building of a road into 
Burma over which Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well could bring men and equipment and 
supplies in his return march against the 
Japs. The road reached the village of 


Shingbwiyang 4 days ahead of the sched- 
This cut through the 
malarious, 
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mountains was outstanding in all the 
brilliant achievements by the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The Patkai Mountains are one of the 
foothill chains of the Himalayas. 
Peaks in the immediate vicinity of the 
road reach an elevation of about 6,000 
feet; the highest point on the road itself 
is about 4,500 feet. The soil is clay with 
an insecure shale foundation; vegetation 
is a dense tangle of tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, and ferns. The valleys are 
steep and narrow, and the streams be- 
come torrents when rain falls in their 
watersheds. Population is thin, and the 
small villages cling to the tops of the 
hills. All native trails climb the slopes 
at steep grades and follow high saddles 
across the ridges. After 2 weeks on foot 
in this territory, an engineer colonel, who 
had spent much of the last 20 years in 
Alaska, termed this the roughest country 
he had ever seen, 

The first phase comprised the extend- 
ing of the road through the mountains 
until it entered the Hukawng Valley of 
northern Burma at Shingbwiyang—mile 
102. It was entirely construction. Com- 
bat was limited to minor patrol activity. 
During this phase construction, supply, 
and evacuation were complicated by the 
fact that everything had to move over a 
single gravel road building through the 
mountains. Bypasses were precluded. 
Mud, broken bridges, and landslides were 
chronic. The use of native porters, utili- 
zation of short-cut trains for foot traffic 
and air-dropping were purely supple- 
mentary. 

Late in December 1943 Americans and 
Chinese were pouring into Shingbwiyang 
over the break-through trail, an air strip 
was in operation, and a hospital unit was 
receiving Chinese casualties. The lead 
bulldozer had plunged down Kabkye Hill 
and reached the valley on the 27th of 
December. The first leg of the race to 
China had been covered. 


C. SECOND PHASE: THE VALLEY CAMPAIGN 


On December 31 two bulldozers started 
cutting a new road south of Shingbwi- 
yang through the Hukawng Valley to 
the Tanai River (upper Chindwin). Be- 
cause this was definitely a combat zone, 
guards from both the Chinese and Amer- 
ican armies were out in front and on 
both flanks of the engineers. At Taihpa 
Ga, a company of America engineers 
constructed an airfield while being sub- 
jected to Jap artillery and sniper fire. 
The men worked on armor-plated equip- 
ment, took to slit trenches during a bar- 
rage, then went back to work. A number 
of men were wounded, but the field was 
completed in record time. 

By February 1944 the lead bulldozer 
had advanced to mile 134.5. At the end 
of May the lead bulldozer was at mile 
190.5—Warazup—where progress was 
halted by enemy action. Airfields at 
Shingbwiyang, Tingkawk Sakan, and 
Warazup were completed or under con- 
struction when the rains started. The 
end of May brought the monsoon in full 
strength. The rains, though later, were 
heavier than in 1943. In one 2-day 
period at Tagap a rainfall of over 15 
inches was recorded. At Shingbwiyang, 
total rainfall for the season was over the 
150-inch mark. 
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Slides, washouts, cave-ins, and waist- 
deep mud in many places were encoun- 
tered. All new road construction was 
halted and once more the engineer troops 
turned to maintenance work to hold the 
road against encroachments of the mon- 
soon. There were black days, one after 
another. Six major bridges were swept 
away by flash floods during one 24-hour 
period. But never was the road blocked 
more than 96 hours, and great convoys 
of trucks rolled over the road into Burma 
all during the 5-month-long rainy 
season. 

The Japanese had to be pushed back to 
make way for the road. Tactically this 
required clearing the valley by a series 
of frontal pressures and flanking move- 
ments. There were several gifficult river 
crossings. The combat command was 
comprised of two American-trained 
Chinese divisions. In later weeks Mer- 
rill’s famous “Marauders” moved down 
the line. The Japs refused to withdraw 
and had to be pushed back by the sheer 
viciousness of repeated battles—Yup- 
bang, Taihpa Ga, Maingkwan, Malabum, 
Shaduzup. 

Once in the flat lands, the road-con- 
struction problems changed in character 
in three respects: First. The old refugee 
trail ran across the valley through the 
principal villages. This was developed 
into a two-track combat road. Along it 
occurred the main action. It was the 
main supply line. 

Second. The Ledo Road followed a dif- 
ferent route along higher ground in an 
arc to the east and rejoined the old trail 
at the lower end of the valley. This 
eliminated the necessity of this section 
carrying freight until it was ready for 
traffic. It also permitted the use of by- 
passes, and basic work proceeded at sev- 
eral points simultaneously. The dense 
jungle growth resembled that of the hills, 
but the construction problem changed 
from sidehill cutting to raising the road- 
bed over marshy areas. 

Third. Flat land facilitated the build- 
ing of airfields at vital locations. These 
were extensively utilized for movement 
of supplies and personnel, and as bases 
for fighters and bombers so that our air 
superiority could be maintained. 

In April and May, the Chinese were 
fighting their way down out of the 
Hukawng and into the Mogaung Valleys, 
meeting increasingly stiff opposition. At 
the same time, a combat team of Amer- 
icans and Chinese crossed esatward into 
the Irrawaddy Valley, and secretly 
moved toward the airfield at Myitkyina. 

The dry season was virtually over; the 
road was graveled to about mile 151; a 
final 15-mile link to the advance sub- 
depot at Tingkawk was incomplete. Ac- 
cess by ground to the latter town was 
over the old Combat Road, which joins 
the new road trace at this point, and 
which was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to navigate due torain. Construc- 
tion of a pipe line had kept pace with the 
road and by now it was supplying fuel to 
Tingkawk. An improved gravel road 
ran 20 miles south to Warazup (mile 185), 
where a new air strip was under con- 
struction. Fighting on the Kamaing 
front was only a few miles below, and the 
supply road was built right into the ar- 
tillery emplacements, 
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D. THIRD PHASE: MYITKYINA 


The beginning of the monsoon could 
reasonably be supposed to preface a gen- 
eral let-down in tie intensity of the Al- 
lied advance; a period of quiet waiting 
and relaxation could be expected. Aca- 
demically, it was impossible to supply 
the 50,000 troops so far forward of the 
railhead under such conditions. So 
reasoned the Japanese. 

But Uncle Joe Stilwell turned to Brig. 
Gen. Lewis A. Pick, white-haired boss of 
Pick’s Pike, whose problem also it was to 
keep the combat troops supplied. Can 
continued operations in the valley be sup- 
ported plus a surprise attack in force on 
Myitkyina during the monsoon? It was 
a bold stroke, and on General Pick’s an- 
swer hinged the decision. He loaned 
Uncle Joe two of his combat engineer bat- 
talions to assist in the attack and com- 
mitted himself to support the operation. 

The airfield at Myitkyina was seized 
at the end of May. Surrounded by Jap 
territory, the Americans and Chinese 
clung desperately to their position; they 
depended entirely on air supply and gir 
evacuation. June brought with it evefy- 
where rainfall well above the average. 
The fighting continued vicious and with- 
out quarter, but by the 3d of August the 
town had fallen and the area was mopped 
up. The advance was months ahead of 
schedule. 

Meantime, another force of Chinese, 
British, and some Americans pushed 
down the valley from Warazup through 
Kamaing and Mogaung to Sahmaw. 
This push was supported in part along a 
badly flooded road and by barge down 
the Mogaung River, but mainly by air. 
Eventually this force established con- 
tact with the Myitkyina troops, and the 
situation at the end of summer was well 
in hand. 

Throughout the monsoon, the engi- 
neers were fighting to hold their own. 
The finished road stood up. Supply 
depots and medical installations were 
developed near the airfields at Shing- 
bwiyang, Tingkawk, Warazup, and 
Myitkyina. In spite of all the hard- 
ships, in spite of the rains, the cam- 
paign had been pushed and won. 

E. FOURTH PHASE: ROAD JUNCTION 


With the coming of dry weather in 
October 1944, the ground forces again 
came into their own. The old road run- 
ning through Kamaing and Mogaung to 
Myitkyina was rehabilitated and was 
carrying convoys in November. The 
new road trace is being pushed forward 
with incredible speed. Myitkyina is a 
great forward base with airfields, ware- 
houses, and hospitals. With this sup- 
port, combat has pushed down toward 
Katha, Bhamo, and beyond. Japanese 
forces have been completely routed. 

THE PIPE LINE 


Integral in the project to supply China 
is the pipe line. It was designed as a 
continuous system starting with a tanker 
unloading terminal at Calcutta; follow- 
ing the Brahmaputra Valley through 
Bengal and Assam; across the Patkai 
Range into northern Burma; on into 
China with the eastern terminus at 
Kunming in Yunnan Province. The line 
parallels the Ledo Road from Assam to 
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its junction with the Burma Road, then 
it will follow the latter into Kunming. 

As the line progressed, completed por- 
tions furnished gasoline and high-speed 
Diesel fuel to the fighting and construc- 
tion forces driving south. Later it was a 
vital factor in supplying aviation gaso- 
line to the numerous newly constructed 
airfields along its route. 

The line was divided into two sections: 
One section was a 6-inch line from Cal- 
cutta to Tinsukia, in northern Assam, 
approximately 750 miles, where . it 
emptied into a large storage terminal. 
The other section consisted of two 4-inch 
lines starting at Tinsukia and ending at 
Kunming, China, approximately 1,000 
miles. 

In the early fall of 1943 materials for 
the 4-inch lines began to arrive in the 
Ledo area, and in October General Pick 
gave the signal to begin construction. 
There were no trained pipe-line person- 
nel available, so engineer general serv- 
ice troops were pressed into service. 
Work started at Digboi, Assam, where 
motor gasoline and high-speed Diesel 
@ecl could be obtained from the Assam 
Oil Co. 

At first many difficulties Were encoun- 
tered and the untrained personnel made 
slow progress, but after a few weeks of 
practice these men were constructing 
pipe line like veterans and had completed 
50 miles of the first 4-inch line before 
trained engineer petroleum distribution 
companies arrived to relieve them. On 
the second anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
the pipe line had delivered its first gaso- 
line to Ledo, and the storage tanks at 
Mile 0, official starting line of the Ledo 
Road, were filled. The first section of 
the Tinsukia-Kunming line was in op- 
eration, greatly easing the burden of 
moving motor gasoline by truck or rail. 

Many difficulties confronted the 
crews as they progressed. Although the 
line paralleled the Ledo Road as closely 
as possible, many times the right-of-way 
had to deviate from the road due to the 
terrain. In some cases bulldozer traces 
had to be cut down and around a moun- 
tainside in order to get pump equip- 
ment and pipe on the proposed site. In 
one instance a whole pump station was 
dismantled and portered piece by piece 
4 miles through the jungle and then re- 
assembled on location. Numerous cable 
suspensions were constructed over the 
many chasms that had to be spanned. 
For one 20-mile section reaching up to 
Pangsau Pass, one-tenth of the line had 
to be supported by cables. 

All this tended to slow down construc- 
tion, but by February 1944 the completed 
pipe line was supplying gasoline needs 
for the first 50 miles; by the end of 
March as far as Shingbwiyang—mile 
point 102. 

Construction of the line moved on 
south toward Tingkawk Sakan. The 
monsoon season began with full force, 
and mud and water seriously hindered 
transportation of materials. Progress 
was slow, and on some days only a few 
hundred feet of line were completed. 
However, by midsummer high-speed 
Diesel, motor, and aviation gasoline were 
pouring through the line to Tingkawk. 

Past Tingkawk the line was pushed on 
toward Warazup. Simultaneously work 
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began at Warazup on a line to Myit- 
kyina, and from there another crew be- 
gan a meeting line. Part of this would 
remain in place as a section of the per- 
manent installation; the remainder iso- 
lated by a shorter route would be re- 
moved and reused elsewhere when its job 
here had been completed. 

On the section south of Warazup the 
old native roads had become impassable. 
Water was 4 or 5 feet deep along some of 
the proposed right-of-way. Material 
was hauled by truck as far as the roads 
would permit or dragged through by 
tractors. Then pipe rafts and pontoons 
with outboard motors were called into 
play to float the pipe where needed. 
Many times men had to wade waist deep 
in water to get the pipe strung; they 
then had to work all day in the same 
water to get it coupled together. Prog- 
ress was difficult, but 4 days before the 
October 1 target date the line was com- 
pleted to Myitkyina. The arrival of gas- 
oline and Diesel fuel through the pipe 
line released many cargo planes for 
other critically needed supplies. 

The maximum output of the two 4- 
inch lines is nearly equal to the carrying 
capacity of 400 cargo trucks. In a 24- 
hour period they will deliver approxi- 
mately 8,000 barrels of fuel, or 336,000 
United States gallons. 

At the present time motor gasoline, 
high-speed Diesel, and aviation gasoline 
are being dispensed at all required points 
between Ledo and Myitkyina and be- 
yond. One-third of the 1,000-mile line 
was in operation by early December sup- 
plying the fuel for tanks, road graders, 
bulldozers, cargo trucks, jeeps, and cargo 
and combat planes. 

Early in November an advance party 
for the China section of the line was 
fiown over the hump to Yunnanyi to set 
up a headquarters, and three engineer 
petroleum distribution companies fol- 
lowed soon afterward. On December 1, 
construction began in the China theater. 
At the same time the line was moving 
south from Myitkyina, on toward China, 
keeping pace with the road. The Cal- 
cutta to Kunming pipe line will become 
a reality early in 1945. 

Behind this feat, one of the epics of 
this war, lies an engineering achieve- 
ment unsurpassed anywhere. While not 
an inch of the pipe line built has been 
damaged by enemy fire, work on more 
than one occasion proceeded under Jap- 
anese assault. 

The vital urgency of the job was felt 
by all who worked day and night under 
protection of sentries, throughout the 
monsoon when floods exceeded the pro- 
tection of gum boots, and with malaria 
causing havoc among personnel. The 
work progressed amidst wild animals and 
snakes, many of which were killed, while 
leeches, unwelcome but tenacious com- 
panions, not to mention other crawlers 
of the jungle, were a pest. The Tenth 
U.S. A. A. F. rendered valuable aid, drop- 
ping rations, medical necessities, and 
mail to inaccessible parties. 

Three quarters of a million section 
pipes, each of 20-foot length, were 
brought from America. American labor 
employed received special training for 3 
months in the States. This labor was 
supplemented in the first stage by over 
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7,000 coolies, supplied from tea-garden 
labor and latterly by the Indian Pioneer 
Corps, 2,000 of whom were employed at 
one stage. 

It is impossible to describe the day-to- 
day difficulties which had to be contendeq 
with, mainly in the metter of transport, 
in building the line. The pipe has been 
laid at an altitude of over 4,000 feet and 
will cross ranges of 8,500 feet in China. 
It has been suspended over rivers and 
laid under rivers At some stages of the 
construction obstacles appeared insuper- 
able but were overcome, one by one. 
Every problem faced sharpened resources 
of solution. 

The engineers feel that the worst part 
of their job is yet to come when the line 
will have to be taken over high moun- 
tains in China. But these sturdy, deter- 
mined men of skill, who have overcome 
heartbreaking set-backs and vile weath- 
er, Will see it through and enable precious 
fuel to be pumped to China in the com- 
mon cause—to lick the Japanese as 
quickly and completely as possible. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 


Since neither construction nor combat 
can proceed without able-bodied men, 
the function of the medical department 
is to conserve manpower. This program 
has developed along several essential and 
interlocking lines of attack. These 
phases may be roughly grouped as pres- 
ervation of health by sanitary measures 
and malaria control, meticulous medical 
care to troops within their own units, 
hospitalization for more serious condi- 
tions which require specialized attention, 
and the handling of battle casualties, 
both American and Chinese. The inte- 
gration of all these activities is no small 
project. The terrain, the torrential 
rains, the limited facilities, the difficult 
communications, and the shortage of 
personrel have been overcome by flexi- 
bility, ingenuity, and persistence, 

This is the most highly malarious area 
in the world; dysentery is ever present in 
the native population; heat and humid- 
ity of the long monsoon sap energy and 
decrease efficiency; leeches penetrate 
leggings and socks to produce tropical ul- 
cers—but all these have been combated 
by unflagging attention to control meas- 
ures and the scientific application of san- 
itary discipline. 

Initial medical care for the troops has 
presented problems which, during the 
past year, have resulted in shifting the 
emphasis from the unit surgeon as an 
implement of the organization to which 
he is assigned. Of necessity he has be- 
come increasingly the neighborhood doc- 
tor, wherever he may be. A new and in- 
formal administrative system has been 
developed to assist each medical officer 
along the road to provide integrated 
medical care, and sanitary supervision 
for the troops in his immediate zone, re- 
gardless of to whom they may belong. 
This system is reinforced by a chain of 
improvised dispensaries. 

In the 15-month period since active 
fighting began thousands of battle cas- 
ualties have been treated in U.S. A. A. F. 
hospitals. Many cases were handled 


under extremely difficult circumstances 
of housing, equipment, and transporta- 
tion. Modern methods of treatment and 
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the latest drugs—such as penicillin, 
plasma, and the sulfanomides—have 
been used side by side with crude bam- 
boo emergency splints, a home-made 
blood-bank organization, and the use of 
rain water as intravenous fluid. The re- 
sults have been most gratifying. 

The difficulty of handling the wounded 
in jungle country, particularly in the 
summer months when ground commu- 
nication is drastically curtailed, has re- 
sulted in increasing dependence on air 
evacuation. The last 8 months have 
been a Striking example of the value of 
complete air superiority. Our unarmed 
supply transports shuttle all over north- 
ern Burma carrying reinforcements, ra- 
tions, and ammunition, and returning 
with casualties and sick. In time, it was 
found to be both economical and effi- 
cient to rely on air evacuation. The 
tendency to locate hospitals with refer- 
ence to major air fields resulted in an 
apparent heavy concentration of hos- 
pital beds toward the rear, two or three 
hundred miles from the fighting front. 
This meant, however, better built and 
better supplied hospitals. For the pa- 
tients, it meant well organized and highly 
specialized treatment within a mini- 
mum of time after being wounded. 

Liaison planes fly casualties back from 
isolated spots or from undeveloped strips, 
They are picked up at major fields by 
air ambulances or empty transports and 
distributed to the hospitals. ‘This sys- 
tem at one period reportedly was han- 
dling one of the heaviest turnovers of 
air evacuation of any American theater. 
It has certainly resulted in an incalcu- 
lable saving in man-hours of ambulance 
transportation, which is favorably re- 
flected in casualty mortality and mor- 
bidity statistics. 

In spite of the potential health haz- 
ards natural to the country, and the 
physical difficulties in getting the right 
team on the right spot in time, progress 
is always forward. The road troops re- 
ceive the highest grade of medical care, 
and Chinese and American fighting men 
in this sector are getting surgical atten- 
tion equal to any that can be provided 
throughout the world. 

With the capture of Bhamo on De- 
cember 16, 1944, and of Wanting, in 
China, on January 21, 1945, by the 
C. E. F., the last two combat obstacles 
to completing the road were overcome, 
The Chinese First and Sixth Armies, 
American trained under Generals Sun 
and Liao, had done their job well and 
now the road can be rushed through to 
completion. Trucks, which we have had 
to ferry over the Hump, are now travel- 
ing over the Ledo-Burma Road clear to 
Kunming, and before spring we will be 
shipping in thousands of tons of needed 
matériel over the road to China, and our 
pipe line from Calcutta, the longest in 
the world, will be feeding the hungry 
tanks of the planes of the Fourteenth 
Air Force. The completion of the road 
and the pipe line will mark an achieve- 
ment that America can be proud of be- 
cause the boys who built them and the 
girls, the nurses who looked after 
them, did their jobs under the most 
trying and difficult conditions anywhere 
in the world. 
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In conclusion, I should like to quote 
the words of the Generalissimo, Chiang 
Kai-shek, who, on the occasion of the 
first convoy over the Ledo-Burma Road 
reaching Kunming on January 28, 1945, 
said: 

Now comes this caravan, roaring into China 
over an area which the Japanese thought 
just yesterday to hold in everlasting peace. 
For this turn of events, we and our allies 
have paid no small price, but we have proved 
to the enemy that neither the will power of 
China nor the will power of her allies to win 
the war can be shaken. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, the 1,044-mile road 
from Ledo to Kunming is now in opera- 
tion. While it will contribute greatly 
in defeating Japan there is another road 
yet to be traversed—the road to Tokyo— 
a long, tough highway. When that is 
completed—and it will be—then we can 
build the kind of a road our boys and 
our people would, above all else, like to 
construct—a road to security, under- 
standing, and a permanent peace. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana.- I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. MANASCO. May I point out at 
this point in the Recorp that General 
Pick is an Alabaman and we are very 
proud of the work he has done and his 
accomplishments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
thank the gentleman. Alabama can be 
very proud of that job that General Pick 
has done, ana is doing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If we are 
going to indulge in bestowing honors 
around here and claiming reflected glory 
for the antecedents of General Pick, it 
should be pointed out that immediately 
previous to this assignment to the build- 
ing of the Ledo Road, Brig. Gen. Lewis 
A. Pick was the Missouri River division 
engineer stationed at Omaha, Nebr., in 
charge of the military construction of 
the Army throughout the Missouri River 
division. He was there during the heavy 
period of construction for the war effort 
and during that time carried on the 
largest construction program of any di- 
vision engineer in the United States. He 
came there at a time when some work in 
the valley was behind schedule due to 
bad weather and adverse conditions of 
one sort or another. He brought it all 
up to schedule and completed every 
single project ahead of schedule. At 
that time he became interested in the 
responsibility placed on him by the Con- 
gress for studying flood problems in the 
Missouri River Valley and became the 
author of the Pick plan for control of 
floods in the Missouri River Basin. He 
had formulated that program and made 
recommendations to the Congress and 
had hoped to stay with it when he was 
called for this job building the Ledo 
Road, which, as the gentleman has so 
well stated, is one of the outstanding 
engineering achievements of the world. 
So0 the people of the Missouri River 
Valley and the Midwest generally who 
are familiar with the tremendous driving 
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character of this man Pick also take 
pride and pleasure in the gentleman's 
remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
thank the gentleman. From what he 
has just said, it would appear that Gen- 
eral Pick is doing what he has been 
accustomed to doing all along—being 
sent somewhere where a job has to be 
done at which time he takes up the 
Slack and not only brings it up to what 
it should be but pushes it on to comple- 
tion ahead of schedule. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. May I concur in what 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
said about Gen. Lewis Pick. We folks 
who are in the Middle West and the Mis- 
souri River Valley know what fine work 
he did in making plans that will be car- 
ried out in the next 50 or 100 years out 
in our section, and we are pleased that 
he is taking such a prominent part in 
this war. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman. Ican assure you all that 
General Pick is still very much inter- 
ested in the development of the Missouri 
River even now, though he is probably 
12,000 miles away. He.tries to keep up 
on what is happening in this country, 
because he seems to have had his heart 
set on a proper development of the Mis- 
souri River so that all the States along 
it would achieve the utmost benefits as 
it develops. I should like to add also 
that he made personal inquiry of me 
about his good friends, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Manasco], the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Cass}, 
and the gentleman from Kansas I[Mr. 
CaRLsOoN], who have all just spoken. 
Their sentiments, I know, are echoed by 
all of us who live along the Missouri. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. A close personal 
friend of mine, returning from this op- 
eration about which the gentleman has 
spoken, told of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the mud, saying that he had 
actually witnessed a large bulldozer prac- 
tically disappear in the mud. Would 
the gentleman have any comment to 
make on that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. As I 
mentioned in my statement, if the gen- 
tleman will recall, equipment was lost in 
the mud and over the sides of moun- 
tains. While it is something to regret, 
it is far better to lose equipment than 
it is to lose lives. I want to say for 
General Pick, Colonel Davis, and Gen- 
eral Sultan, and all the officers in charge 
of the operations out there, they have 
done everything in their power to con- 
serve manpower, and they have done 
what they can to build a road with the 
least loss of lives and with the greatest 
use of machines and materials. Of 
course, some machines are lost, but that 
cannot be helped, and, besides, it is little 
compared to what has been achieved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Maj. Elmer E. Apt 
is the individual I referred to, from Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


I yield 


I am 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Hays], 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for these few moments to speak 
very briefly of the experiences which 
some of us were privileged to have last 
summer. I am inspired to do this partly 
by what was said in the discussion of 
the conditions of the overseas cemeter- 
ies. I assume we would all agree that in 
the final analysis the loved ones of those 
who have been lost in battle will de- 
termine their last resting place. I hope 
it will be of some consolation to families 
in the meantime to know, however, that 
the cemeteries are now being very care- 
fully attended. It would be hard to say 
enough in tribute to our Quartermaster 
Corps for the fine care given the ceme- 
teries that our congressional party vis- 
ited last September. This was an in- 
formal mission. It was an interesting 
coincidence, however, when we 10 final- 
ly converged in Normandy there were 
5 from each side of the aisle. It was 
wholly nonpartisan in character. We 
visited the cemeteries at LeCambe and 
St. Mere Eglise. I think those were the 
high moments of our trip. AS we re- 
ficcted on the trip we agreed in the cabin 
of the Queen Mary on our return that 
this experience had a profound mean- 
ing for us and that perhaps none of us 
would ever be the same again. We were 
impressed by the fact that the coming 
victory will be at a terrific cost. We were 
inspired by a very interesting and beauti- 
ful symbolism in the fact that when we 
visited the grave of Lieutenant General 
McNair there was buried near him a 
sergeant and men of lower rank. The 
white crosses were there in abundance 
and there were also Stars of David to 
remind us that Christian and Jew had 
fought together; and that represents 
something very precious in the life of 
America. The visits to those cemeteries 
meant a great deal to us for that reason, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oregon, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to say 
to the gentleman, confirming what he 
said about the cemeteries, when I re- 
turned home after having visited the 
grave of a young man who was killed 
near there, his mother asked me what I 
thought about the future for his grave. 
I gave her as my considered advice the 
opinion that the grave be left in that 
cemetery, that is, in the cemetery you 
mentioned where General McNair is bur- 
ied. I think it is a grand spot, well at- 
tended, and they are doing a very fine 
job. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman will recall 
the scenic beauty as well and the very 
meticulous care given to the graves of 
our men. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I might say to my 
distinguished colleague from Arkansas, 
as he knows, I was also privileged to 
make the trip with the gentleman from 
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Oregon and the gentleman from Arkan- 
Sas. 

I can testify to the truth of his re- 
marks in regard to the care of that par- 
ticular cemetery. It was absolutely 
spotless. There was not a weed in the 
cemetery. It could not have been cared 
for any better. One of the interesting 
things that was told us at that time was 
the fact that many of the French civil- 
ians in the nearby countryside had se- 
lected certain graves to which they 
brought fresh flowers. We saw flowers 
on many of the graves at that time. 
The people of the countryside are also 
interested in the keeping of these ceme- 
teries in good shape. The Quartermas- 
ter Corps is doing a wonderful job. 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to have these 
expressions from my colleague, evidenc- 
ing the sentiment that I believe all of 
us shared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been much interested in what has been 
said today and on previous occasions 
with reference to the work of Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick in road building on the 
Ledo Road. It has been my privilege 
to know General Pick for some time. He 
was division engineer for the Corps of 
Engineers, located at Omaha, Nebr. I 
think General Pick is one of the finest of 
all public servants. He is more than an 
engineer. He is a great soldier, a great 
statesman, a great citizen, and a great 
engineer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Briefly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I agree 
with what the gentleman says about 
General Pick, who has done a great job 
on the Ledo Road, but I would like to see 
at least a subcommittee of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House visit In- 
dia, Burma, and China, so that they 
could see for themselves and report back 
to us occasionally just what these boys 
are going through, and what a magnifi- 
cent work they are doing under most 
difficult circumstances. A visit of this 
kind would be a great morale builder and 
it would also show the service folk out 
there that we are interested in them and 
that we appreciate the difficult job they 
have done. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think those visits have 
been a good thing, and have been bene- 
ficial to the Congress. 

I now wish to ask the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill a ques- 
tion about the bill if I may. I notice we 
appropriate the sum of $2,000,000 for de- 
tailed planning of flood-control works. 
However, the report reveals that none 
of this money will be spent in planning 
the projects authorized in the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, which just became a 
law late in December. I would like to 
know what the plans are for making 
money available for further detailed 
planning for the projects contained in 
this recent Flood Control Act. 

Mr. SNYDER. I can say to the gentle- 
man that the projects which the Army 
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and the Navy, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, or the War Production Board 
believe are necessary to be completed in 
the next month or the next year, if the 
war continues, will be completed if the 
money is asked for. I assume they wil] 
come back and ask for an appropriation. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. I am not 
talking about costruction funds. I am 
speaking of funds so that detailed plans 
for post-war construction can be pre- 
pared. 

Mr. SNYDER. They have requested 
$10,000,000 for post-war planning for 
construction work of new projects of- 
fered in the bill that was passed Decem- 
ber 22, 1944. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, why was that not 
in this bill? 

Mr. SNYDER. The Bureau of the 
Budget has not passed on it; it did not 
reach this committee? Is that right? I 
ask the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. Mr. 

hairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. What are the plans of 
the committee with respect to bringing 
it in at a later date? 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. In the 
normal course of business, as soon as the 
Budget Bureau estimates come before the 
Congress it will go to the appropriate 
committee. Had those estimates come 
up in time to be considered by the sub- 
committee dealing with civil functions of 
the War Department, they would have 
been considered for this bill. We inter- 
rogated the Army engineers on that point 
and the gentleman will find in the hear- 
ings on pages 131, 132, and 133 a break- 
down of the _ proposed $10,000,000. 
Two million dollars of it is allowed by 
the Chief of Engineers for working plans 
for these newly authorized projects dur- 
ing the balance of this current fiscal year. 
The additional $8,000,000 he is requesting 
for planning work on these recently au- 
thorized projects in the new fiscal year, 
1946. The Budget Bureau has not com- 
pleted its consideration of those requests 
from the Army engineers; consequently, 
there was nothing officially before the 
Congress on that matter in the way of a 
Budget estimate. It is anticipated that 
when the Budget has completed its con- 
sideration and transmits the estimate to 
Congress that the supplemental esti- 
mates will come to the deficiency sub- 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it likely, then, that 
this item will perhaps have to go over 
another year? Is that the intent of the 
committee? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
hardly a correct conclusion. If they 
come up in time that the deficiency com- 
mittee can consider them during the 
present session and acts favorably on 
them, they will be reported to Congress 
some time this spring. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope funds can be 
made available for this detailed planning. 
It is necessary and important. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Dakota is recognized for 10 
minutes, 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD] on the 
building of the Ledo Road have a special 
interest for anyone who has followed the 
work of the Army engineers. This pend- 
ing appropriation bill deals with the civil 
functions of the War Department, and 
it is of interest for one who follows the 
work of the Army engineers on flood 
control and military construction in this 
country to know that when the War De- 
partment was called upon for this tre- 
mendous job of building the Ledo Road 
they turned to the man who made an 
outstanding record in this country, Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick. 

I recall the time when General Pick 
was called to Washington in September 
of 1943 from his work as division engineer 
of the Missouri River division at Omaha. 
He was here for 3 or 4 days, given only 
that short period of time to take the ini- 
tial steps in organizing the staff he was 
eoing to take with him to set up this 
work in Burma and India. He said to 
me: “I cannot tell you where I am going, 
but I am going a ‘fur’ piece.” I did not 
try to press him further but because of 
general conditions I was able to make a 
fairly accurate guess of where he was 
going. I have heard from him two or 
three times. He was attacked by malaria 
and himself had to meet the rigors of 
going from a midwestern climate in the 
United States to that of India and 
Burma; yet he carried on to outstanding 
success, 

When the Committee of the Whole 
goes back in the House I shall ask per- 
mission to include in my remarks an 
article which appeared in last Sunday’s 
magazine section of the New York Times 
treating also of the building of the Ledo 
Road, or Stilwell Road, or Pick’s Pike, 
whichever name you want to call it. 

The article referred to follows: 
GENERAL Pick or PICcK’s PIKE—THE BUILDER 

or STILWELL Roap Is More LIKE A COUNTRY 

Docror THAN A HaArD-DRIVING ENGINEER 

(By Tillman Durdin) 

MyYITKYINA, BurMA.—When the first convoy 
of American war supplies for China rolled 
across the Burma border into Yunnan the 
other day, a big, white-haired man, whose 
gentle smile and mild blue eyes registered 
quiet satisfaction, sat in the leading jeep. 
The man was Brig. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
builder of the Ledo Road—now officially 
named the Stilwell Road—the greatest engi- 
neering feat in the annals of the United 
States Army. 

General Pick had a right to be proud. He 
Was witnessing a scene that represented the 
triumph of himself and his men over the 
most formidable natural obstacles ever sur- 
mounted by road engineers. He was seeing 
the fruition of 244 years of struggle with 
jungles, mountains, floods, disease, death, 
and loneliness. 

Scores of competent engineers had said it 
could never be done. It had been done. 
Pick’s Pike was open, delivering supplies 
to the Chinese people. 

When General (then colonel) Pick took 
command of the Ledo Road project in Octo- 
ber 1943 the road, after a year of work, was 
stalled in precipitous, rain-soaked jungle 
in the dark heart of the Naga Hills, 45 miles 
from its starting point. Some of the men 
connected with its construction had broken 
under the terrible pressure of the job and 
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the unimaginable ordeal of the monsoon. 
Some were ready to say, “It can’t be done.” 

Pick called his officers together. 

“The Ledo Road is going to be built,” he 
said. “Mud, rain, and malaria be damned.” 

Pick spoke quietly but every man in his 
command soon knew he meant what he said. 
He moved his headquarters far up the road, 
instituted day and night work with the use 
of all illumination that could be mustered. 
He ruthlessly weeded out ineffective officers, 
set a hard schedule and demanded the ut- 
most of his men. The road started going 
ahead by leaps and bounds. 

Pick’s shrewdness and drive as an engineer 
were clearly displayed at this stage. Asked 
by Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell on November 3 
to build a jeep track 50 miles from the road- 
head to Shingbwiyang through the worst 
stretch of the route, Pick thought a bit and 
said: “I can’t build you a jeep track but I 
will build you a military highway for ti ucks. 
When do you want it?” 

“Can you get it through by January?” 
asked Stilwell. 

Pick smiled his quiet smile and said, 
a 

He rushed bulldozers and other equipment 
through an old trail, then dropped some gear 
from airplanes, used air-dropped supplies 
and got the work going at 3 different 
points at once. On December 27 the lead 
bulldozer broke through to Shingbwiyang 
followed by 53 trucks carrying Chinese troops 
and equipment. Even Stilwell had doubted 
Pick could do it and Stilwell was never a man 
to say anything was impossible. 

After Pick had put his road through to 
Shingbwiyang Stilwell suddenly asked for 
a quick combat supply road to the Taro 
area, 20 miles away and off the main route. 
In addition, he wanted a combat road 
through the Hukawng Valley and work to 
continue on the main highway. A number 
of airfields also would have to be constructed. 

Associates remember a night when Pick 
paced his tent in the rainy stillness of the 
jungle, talking out his problems. Every now 
and then he would say, “It’s too much. I 
don’t see how I can do it.” But do it he did. 
He never said no to Stilwell, never once failed 
the general. 

Others pioneered the Stilwell Road, but the 
main task bas been General Pick’s. And it 
was General Pick who conquered the moun- 
tains and jungle, faced down the monsoon 
and bridged the raging rivers, licked malaria 
with one hand while conjuring up new 
miracles of engineering with the other; and 
all the time solved the problem of leadership 
and of men slaving against time, nature, and 
the Japanese in a strange wilderness thou- 
sands of miles from home. 


A MILE A DAY 


In 15 months he pushed the road from the 
45-mile mark to a junction with the Burma 
Road 420 miles away. This represents pro- 
gress of about a mile a day over a route that 
passes through 102 miles of mountains and 
over two 4,000-foot passes. Through the 
mountains 100,000 cubic yards of dirt were 
moved for each mile of road constructed. 
In all, about 13,500,000 cubic yards of earth, 
enough to build a solid dirt wall 3 feet wide 
and 10 feet high from New York to San 
Francisco, were moved, 

The jungle was an even more formidable 
obstacle. Practically every foot of the road 
had to be cut through a dense forest. And 
for 6 months out of a year this work had to 
be carried on during an almost unceasing 
downpour that totaled more than 150 inches 
for a monsoon season. 

During last year’s monsoon a low section 
of the road through the Hukawng Valley 
became flooded. Engineers almost marooned 
in waterlogged tents wondered if the road 
wasn’t a complete failure. Pick stepped in 
and ordered the construction of a 2-mile 
causeway. Two Army lumber mills were set 
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up in the valley and a million board feet of 
lumber were sawed. The causeway was laid 
over the inundated stretch ~f road in 40 
working days, the biggest job of maintenance 
engineering in the history of the Engineers. 
Traffic on the Stilwell Road was resumed. 

Some had said the road could not be built 
because of malaria. At times, in the early 
days, a high proportion of the forward bat- 
talion personnel was hospitalized with ma- 
laria. Stern disciplinary measures, sanitary 
campaigns and the use of atabrin kept the 
disease at such a low level that construction 
was not hampered. Twice disease struck at 
General Pick but he never left the job. 
Once when he got fever Col. Robert A. Hirsh- 
field put him to bed for 48 hours and made 
him stay there. He was unable, however, to 
keep Pick from using the telephone. 

The Stilwell Road crosses 10 major rivers 
and 155 secondary streams. There is a bridge 
crossing for every 3 miles of road. If the 
culvert pipe used in the drainage system were 
placed end to end it would form a continuous 
conduit 105 miles long, about a quarter of 
the length of the entire road. Such figures 
gives some idea of the mammoth undertak- 
ing this job has been. 

The road is a monument of engineering 
ability. The route over much of its length 
had to be discovered by aerial reconnaissance 
and engineering instinct, for the Japanese 
were always-just ahead of the lead bulldozer, 
and it was not possible to send out survey 
parties to select the route in advance. Many 
unprecedented problems had to be solved. 
such as floating bridges to span rivers that 
rise 45 feet in a few days of monsoon rains, 
and draining underground springs that broke 
out under the roadbed. 

But Pick always managed to find a way. 
In some cases his way made engineering his- 
tory, such as his anchoring of a huge float- 
ing bridge across the Irrawaddy, near Myit- 
kyina. Just how this was done cannot be 
revealed now, but some day it will be told 
and it will astonish orthodox engineers. 

One of the big reasons for General Pick’s 
success in building the new back-door over- 
land supply route to China is his reliance on 
able key subordinates. For the Stilwell 
Road job he entrusted a big share of the re- 
sponsibility to these men. Colonel Hirsh- 
field handled his forward base organizational 
and supply problems, Col. Charles Davis the 
rear base at Ledo, while Col. Joe Green, chief 
road engineer, directed the troops in the 
actual road construction. 

General Pick’s inspiring leadership was a 
major factor in helping his officers and men 
fight the terrible depression bred of the 
jungle and the rains. He constantly tried to 
make life along the road as bearable as pos- 
sible by insisting on plenty of good food, 
stoves in living quarters, and lots of movies. 
When the first convoy went to China, he saw 
to it that the Negroes were represented in 
recognition of their contribution to the 
road’s construction. 

To the men working for him along the 
length of the road, he was known as the 
man with the stick. This name came from 
his famous cane, a long rattan stick with a 
hooked end for a handle. Many other men 
on the road had sticks, for the bent ends were 
handy for catching onto branches and pull- 
ing up slopes, but none was as long as Pick’s. 
The stick became part of his personality, one 
of the little touchts that mark character and 
individuality. 


MAN WITH THE STICK 


By the time he had finished the road, this 
rattan stick had grown short, worn down by 
much prodding up and down the hills and 
valleys of north Burma. General Pick put 
his stick away when he crossed the border on 
the first convoy to China. Now he is having 
bands put around it inscribed with the names 
of his lieutenants. He plans to keep it as a 
memento of his hardest job. 
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Pick takes his triumph calmly, for such is 
his nature. The predominating characteris- 
tic of the man who built the road is strength 
in repose. Six feet tall, sturdily built, broad 
jawed, Pick looks more like a kindly country 
doctor than a hard-driving road _ boss, 
Friends who knew him before he took over 
the road say it has changed him profoundly. 
He is more patient now, and his voice is more 
gentle. 

As a rule he speaks softly, with a southern 
drawl. Men who worked under him on the 
road cannot remember a single occasion 
when he “blew his top.” Pick can get 
smolderingly angry and impatient, but in a 
way that jibes with his generally subdued 
behavior. He rarely laughs outright, but a 
slow smile that crinkles about his mouth and 
eyes reflects his ever-ready sense of humor. 

He bears his 54 years well and stands as 
straight as a jungle hardwood. On the Stil- 
well Road he displayed amazing energy. He 
was out on the job from 12 to 15 hours a 
day, walking, jeeping, inspecting. He knew 
what was going on everywhere along the way 
and he used the telephone constantly to 
keep in touch with his battalions. Often he 
went up in a small liaison plane, scouting 
out new trails or traveling from one end of 
the road to another. 

Close friends describe General Pick as an 
old-school American with a background of 
southern breeding. He was born in Brook- 
neal, Va., but now counts Auburn, Ala., his 
home. He is typically American in that he 
is fundamentally a man of peace, even 
though he has been a professional soldier 
almost all of his adult life. Soon after he 
was graduated from Virginia Polytechnic in 
1917 as a civil engineer he entered the Army, 
and he has been in the Engineer Corps ever 
since. 

MIND ON THE MISSOURI 

It is an anomaly that the builder of the 
Stilwell Road does not consider himself a 
road builder. His main concern is building 
up his country through flood control and 
reclamation. For years he was one of the 
outstanding Army flood-control engineers. 
Before he came to the Stilwell Road he was 
division engineer of the Missouri River divi- 
sion. 

While directing more than a billion dollars’ 
worth of Army construction from his head- 
quarters at Omaha he worked out a plan 
for comprehensive development of Missouri 
River flood control, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, and irrigation. The plan which has 
been approved by Congress and the President 
envisages one of the biggest public-works 
projects in the history of the United States. 

The Missouri River plan is the thing dear- 
est to Pick’s heart. Around the north Burma 
campfires he loved to talk about the Mis- 
souri Valley, using his long stick to draw 
designs in the dirt of Burma that he may 
some day execute in the good earth of the 
Missouri Valley. 


Now, I wish to direct your attention to 
one part of the committee report on this 
bill making appropriations for the civil 
functions of the War Department, par- 
ticularly the item dealing with the Pan- 
ama Canal. During our consideration of 
the bill we happened to note the record 
of the Panama Canal throughout this 
year in renegotiating a rental agreement 
through the Panama Railroad with the 
Tivoli Hotel. The Tivoli Hotel was op- 
erated by the Panama Railroad and for 
a number of years has been paying only 
a Collar nominal rent. 

That was due to the fact that for many 
years it made no money. The audits of 
the General Accounting Office and of the 
accounting firms employed by the Pan- 
ama Railroad Co. developed the fact 
that this hotel was now making a profit 
averaging $12,500 a month. 
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This came to the attention of the com- 
mittee a year ago. There was some dis- 
cussion of it at that time, following 
which the authorities of the Canal Zone 
arranged an agreement under which the 
Tivoli Hotel is now paying rent at the 
rate of $36,000 a year. While that may 
not be an adequate compensation, in 
view of profits of $144,0C0 a year or bet- 
ter, it is an improvement, and if the 
profits continue, the amount of rent may 
be subject to further negotiation. 

Looking into audits of Panama Canal, I 
noticed that the General Accounting Of- 
fice in its report called attention to the 
fact that they were not making an audit 
of the Panama Railroad and that they 
could not count the cash in the hands of 
the collector or paymaster because the 
funds of the Panama Canal are inter- 
mingled with those of the Panama Rail- 
road and Canal Zone funds. This 
shocked me. 

The audit committee from the General 
Accounting Office said that any attempt 
to determine the cash on hand would pe 
futile. It occurred to me and other 
members of the committee that if the 
cash could not be counted the audit could 
hardly present a complete or accurate 
story at any given date. So we have 
printed portions of the report of the 
General Accounting Committee in the re- 
port on this bill, pages 7 and 8. I shall 
ask permission when we return to the 
House to place some of those in my re- 
marks. I call attention to the situation 
at this time because some legislative 
committee of the House should give con- 
sideration to the fact that the General 
Accounting Office has been making rec- 
ommendations for years suggesting that 
legislation is needed if a complete audit 
is to be made of all the funds in the 
Panama Canal, including the offices of 
the collector, the paymaster, and the 
other fiscal officers pertaining to the 
Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad, 
and the Canal Zone. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I see on the floor some 
members of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. I share the gentleman’s view 
and hope that the committee will thor- 
oughly explore this and bring in appro- 
priate legislation to take care of the sit- 
uation which the gentleman is so ably 
presenting to the House. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office committee in its 
comment says that a complete account- 
ing could be made at the same time with 
considerable saving in cost to the Gov- 
ernment and with additional advantages. 
What those advantages would be no one 
can tell until we have a complete audit 
and a complete check of the cash to see 
what economies might suggest them- 
selves. 

The last report which I hold in my 
hand here is a report of many pages with 
long tables. In addition to covering the 
operations of the Panama Canal, it re- 
ports on irregularities, an embezzlement, 
and a theft of Government property. I 
am not suggesting that an audit of the 
Panama Railroad by the General Ac- 
counting Office will uncover irregulari- 
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ties, but it will make possible checking 
of the cash mingled in the offices of 
the collector, paymaster, and other off. 
cials. And it is entirely conceivable that 
economies in operation will suggest 
themselves to the authorities if a com- 
plete and integrated audit can be made 
a simultaneous audit, if you please. ' 

Where you have the General Account- 
ing Office pretending to make an audit 
of the Panama Canal or the Canal Zone, 
then independent accountants at another 
time making an audit of other activities 
on the Canal Zone, and having those 
funds intermingled, it is impossible to 
make a positive statement of the cash in 
the various funds as of a simultaneous 
date. 

Moreover, the General Accounting Of- 
fice can give force to its findings in ways 
not open to a nongovernmental agency. 

So it seems to me that this recommen. 
dation of the General Accounting Office 
should receive the early and careful con- 
sideration of the appropriate legislative 
committees of the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
South Dakota has been a member of the 
subcommittee longer than I have. I 
should like to ask him this question. Has 
it been his observation that, generally 
speaking, the Canal Zone has been effi- 
ciently run during the time that he has 
been a member of the subcommittee and 
has had an opportunity to observe the 
workings of the Canal? I know the gen- 
tleman at one time made a trip to the 
Canal Zone. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did 
visit the Canal Zone early in 1941 about 
a year after I was assigned to the sub- 
committee. As far as I know the Pan- 
ama Canal has been pretty well run but 
it is impossible to know the full story 
about the Panama Railroad until we have 
a comprehensive accounting of the inter- 
mingled funds with a checking of the 
cash, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, by permission 
from the House, I insert at this point 
pertinent portions of the report of the 
committee of the General Accounting 
Office dated June 19, 1944. I urge every 
Member to read them: 

INTERMINGLING OF CASH BY THE COLLECTOR AND 
THE PAYMASTER 

(150) With respect to the counting of cash 
in the hands of the collector and the pay- 
master, principal accountable officers of the 
Panama Canal, this committee was faced 
with the same conditions that have con- 
fronted former committees. The committee 
did not count the cash in the custody of 
these officers but accepted certificates of the 
Comptroller, the Panama Canal, for the 
amount of cash to the credit of the agencies 
whose accounts were examined. 

as has been reported by previcus com- 
mittees no verification of Fanama Canal and 
Canal Zone funds actually in the hands of 
the collector and the paymaster at any given 
date can be effected, because such funds are 
intermingled with Panama Railroad Company 
funds (48 U.S. C. 1327), and the committee 
was not authorized to examine the accounts 
of the railroad or its business auxiliaries. 
While a segregation is made in the accounting 
department of the thousands of transactions 
affecting the Canal, the railroad, and the 
Canal Zone government, thereby enabling the 
collectcr and the paymaster to maintain book 
controls with respect to their accountability 
to these agencies, nevertheless there is no 
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physical separation of the cash belonging to 
such agencies in those offices. 

Therefore, the counting of cash in either 
office by representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office (or by the private firm of 
accountants who audit the accounts of the 
Panama Railroad Company to determine that 
cash is on hand in sufficient amounts to equal 
the stated accountability of only one or less 
than all of the agencies involved would be 
futile. 

(151) In connection with this recurring 
question of cash intermingling there is sub- 
mitted for the attention and consideration 
of those concerned a prior committee’s sug- 
gestion that: 

“* * *® a complete audit should include 
verification and reconciliation with submit- 
ted or approved accounts of all cash in the 
offices of the collector, the paymaster, and 
other fiscal officers, pertaining to the Panama 
Canal, the Panama Railroad, and the Canal 
Zone government, as well as special deposit or 
trust funds, which verification could readily 
be accomplished if concurrent audits of ac- 
counts of all such agencies of the Govern- 
ment were made in the Canal Zone, prefer- 
ably on a fiscal-year basis.” 

(152) With respect to Canal Zone funds 
it is to be noted that accounts, records, and 
other data relative thereto have been made 
available to committees for verification and 
audit, but no accounting for such funds is 
rendered to the General Accounting Office. 
These funds, consisting of postal money order 
and savings funds, and clubhouse funds de- 
rived from operations of restaurants, motion- 
picture theaters, cigar and newsstands, bowl- 
ing alleys, swimming pools, etc., are received 
and disbursed by the collector, who accounts 
therefor to the comptroller, the Panama 
Canal. While it appears that these funds are 
quasi-public or trust fnds of the classes 
comprehended by the provisions of section 
19 and/or 20 of the Permanent Appropriation 
Repeal Act, 1934 (48 Stat. 1232-1233), and 
properly subject for accounting to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, it is believed that the 
verification thereof by General Accounting 
Office committees, while on the Isthmus, is 
sufficient in scope and detail to meet the 
audit requirements of the General Account- 
ing Office, and that no further accounting to 
said Office for such funds need be furnished 
by the Canal Zone government. 

(153) Insofar as the Panama Railroad Co. 
is concerned the Acting Comptroller General 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 1937 
held that in view of Executive Order No. 2135, 
dated February 4, 1915, there is no present 
legal authority for requiring the railroad 
company to render an accounting to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The accounts of the 
Panama Railroad Co. are approved and aud- 
ited by the comptroller, the Panama Canal, 
and subjected annually under contractual ar- 
rangement to an additional restricted exami- 
nation by a firm of public accountants. 

On the basis of actual costs as reflected in 
the records it is believed that the annual 
audits of the accounts of the Panama Rail- 
road Co. and its business auxiliaries could be 
made by enlarged General Accounting Office 
committees concurrently with the verifica- 
tion of the accounts of the other agencies on 
the Isthmus at no greater, and in all proba- 
bility, at much less cost to the Government 
than under the present arrangements with 
the firm of public accountants, and with the 
additional advantages which, obviously, 
would accrue from complete and simultane- 
ous audits of all activities on the Zone. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Louis- 
jana [Mr. Brooks], 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to say a few words with refer- 
ence to the work of the Army engineers 
overseas. There has been talk in the 
last few months, as we all know, in refer- 
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ence to the possibility in post-war days 
of taking away from the Army engineers 
some of the work which they customarily 
do in time of peace. I have reference 
especially to the work that the Army 
engineers perform in connection with 
flood control and with the rivers and har- 
bors of our country. 

After witnessing the work that these 
engineers overseas are doing I have 
reached the conviction that the peace- 
time work of the engineers is vital to the 
excellent performance of that same 
Corps of Engineers in time of war. I 
was a member of the group that went 
overseas in November and December 
from the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. Mr. Chairman, if one takes the 
time to analyze the work of the engi- 
neers, he is utterly amazed at the work 
being done by them in the combat zones. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman 
has made the statement that in some 
quarters they want to take away cer- 
tain work of the Army engineers, namely, 
flood control and river and harbor work. 
Is there any suggestion as to what group 
or organization this very important work 
would be placed under if the Army engi- 
neers would be shorn of that duty? 

Mr. BROOKS. No; unless it be ci- 
vilian engineers. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. May I ask the 
gentleman if he does not think that that 
is the real source of this propaganda, 
that is, the civilian engineers, who have 
always been jealous of the work that has 
been done by our Army engineers? I 
think the country recognizes that the 
Army engineers are probably the most 
efficient public servants in our Govern- 
ment, and they are doing the finest job 


but there has been some jealousy on the | 


part of our civilian engineers and they 
have been trying to take away, inch by 
inch, a lot of important jobs that they 
have been doing. 

Mr, BROOKS. Ithank the gentleman 
very much for his fine contribution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman stated that he had been to 
Europe recently visiting some of the sol- 
diers fighting in that part of the world. 
It seems to me that I have read news- 
paper reports within the past 2 weeks to 
the effect that the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, who is a distinguished member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, and 
the gentleman from Alabama I[Mr. 
SPARKMAN] were heartily in favor of the 
idea of a subcommittee, at least of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, visiting 
the Far East. I hope the gentlemen men- 
tioned will do all that they can to see 
that such an inspection trip is under- 
taken at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I think very valuable infor- 
mation is accumulated and picked up by 
committees visiting the actual scene of 
combat operations. The information 
cannot be obtained in any other way, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, the newspaper for the China- 
Burma-India theater, the C. B. I. Round- 
up, has published a complaint about the 
fact that military committees go every- 
where but to the C.B.I. Those boys out 
there feel that they are at the end of the 
line, and I feel that they are entitled to 
the recognition of, at least, a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs going out there, just so it can be 
seen what has been done and an up-to- 
date report presented to the Congress. 
Believe me, the service men and women 
out there would certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. BROOKS. I understand those 
men feel as though they have been neg- 
lected, and perhaps they have been, and 
perhaps a subcommittee from the Con- 
gress ought to go out there and see exact- 
ly what the conditions are and talk to 
those men personally. It may be of great 
help to us legislatively and it may be a 
great morale booster for our troops. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. It 
would be money well spent, I can assure 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS. It would accomplish a 
great good. At this point, I want to say 
that the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] has just rendered a most ex- 
cellent account of a portion of his travels 
into China and along the Burma road. 
The able gentleman is rendering an out- 
standing contribution to the war effort 
in the orient in the valuable information 
which he is bringing to this Congress and 
which I understand he is giving to the 
executive department. Selection of the 
gentleman from Montana who is a stu- 
dent of oriental history to take over this 
mission was in my judgment a most 
fortunate one. 

Mr. Chairman, proceeding with that 
which I have in mind in reference to the 
work of the engineer forces in Europe, 
evidence of the very valuable work these 
engineers are doing is seen the very mo- 
ment one puts his foot upon the shores 
of continental Europe. Our committee, 
for instance, landed at Cherbourg in 
France. We visited the peninsula where 
the D-day invasion occurred. We had 
as a companion a colonel in the engineers 
who showed us exactly where the landing 
was initially made and told us of the 
vitally important work of a small detach- 
ment of Army engineers who preceded 
the Infantry at the initial landing. 

On the Utah beach, a small concrete 
shaft has been erected on the shores of 
the peninsula looking toward England. 
They tell me it was built by the labor of 
German prisoners of war but it is dedi- 
cated to the United States Army Engi- 
neers. As I stood there, looking out over 
the English Channel, I read the inscrip- 
tion on the side of this simple stone 
shaft: “In proud memory of our dead. 
First Engineer Special Brigade. H-hour 
0630. D-day June 6, 1944.” 

Another tablet on this monument lists 
all of the units in and operating with 
the First Engineer Special Brigade for 
that operation. This shaft speaks in 
silent eloquence of the heroic engineer 
dead. 

Mr. Chairman, these events which im- 

ressed me deeply as I touched foot upon 

e shores of Normandy caused me to 
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make a special effort to obtain facts 
about the work of the Army engineers 
in the liberation of Europe. I sought 
occasion to learn of this work of building 
the roads, the bridges, waterways, the 
depots and arsenals of that portion of 
Europe now under control of our armies. 
In assembling this information, I sought 
facts from many of the engineers in the 
ranks and many of the engineer officers. 
I give you the story of magnificent 
heroism and gallantry of which every 
American must be truly proud. 


THE STRATEGY OF LIBERATION 


Mr. Chairman, at H minus 30 minutes 
on the morning of June 6, 1944—a full 
half hour before assault infantry was 
scheduled to hit Omaha Beach in that 
long-awaited assault on Hitler’s im- 
pregnable Fortress Europe—three com- 
panies of Engineers from the Twenty- 
ninth Iniantry Division heard their 
sMall boats scrape bottom on the Nor- 
mandy beach, stormed ashore and, under 
the most withering observed artillery 
and small arms fire from the expectant 
Nazis, blew great gaps in the antitank 
wall there. 

A short time later, slightly behind 
schedule, these Engineers were relieved 
when the infantry—in unending col- 
umns—poured through these gaps to 
come to grips at long last with the enemy. 
The battle for the beachheads, which 
would scon grow into the Battle of 
France, was joined. 

What was happening at that moment 
on the narrow strip of Omaha assigned 
the Twenty-ninth Division was happen- 
ing over and over again up and down the 
grim stretch of inhospitable Normandy 
coast. The traditional engineer mission 
of clearing the way for the armies was 
being fulfilled again—this time for keeps. 

So, we were on the beach. But it was 
the next 48 hours which would determine 
whether we could stay there or not. It 
was more than the next 48 hours which 
would decide this. It was the 2 years of 
preparation and training which had 
gone before which would really decide it. 
And here was another engineer mission. 

Getting men on the beach was a small 
part of the invasion problem. Supplying 
those men—and a modern army is no 
dainty nibbler: its giant maws consume, 
by the hour, tons of petroleum, ammuni- 
tion of all calibers, automotive vehicles 
upon which today’s armies move, work- 
ing equipment, medical supplies, hun- 
dreds of other items, any one of which 
may spell the difference between defeat 
and victory—was a more worrisome and 
gargantuan problem than the landing of 
men. 

Early on D-day, the Engineer Special 
Brigades—organized and trained and 
equipped for the terrific job of putting 
these supplies ashore without benefit of 
ports or port facilities—had also come 
ashore and had taken up their task of 
feeding the fighting men the things 
he needed to fight with. Now that the 
battle had been joined, it was upon the 
shoulders of these men that its issue 
largely depended. 

By the third day after our landings in 
Normandy, it was clear how the wind was 
blowing. You had only to stand on the 
beaches tosee. Where no ports had been 
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before, now there were thriving bustling 
ports with improvised breakwaters, 
docks built in England and towed across 
channel to the beaches. Bulldozers 
chugged about—cutting new exit roads 
for the movement of supplies in the wake 
of our moving armies, covering up forts 
which the enemy for 4 long years had 
reared against our coming and which 
were obstacles to our supply operation. 
Trucks rolled from the beaches in never- 
ending lines. If this was a war of logis- 
tics, of supply—as everyone agreed it 
was—then the Engineer Special Brigades 
were making it possible for us to win that 
war of supply. 

By the clear, cold application of mili- 
tary logic, the German high command 
knew that any force large enough to suc- 
cessfully cope with the massed forces 
gathered on the rim of Europe would re- 
quire ports and port facilities to meet its 
terrific supply problems. Rommel ex- 
pected, then, that our prime blows would 
fall against either Le Havre or Cher- 
bourg, the major Normandy ports, and 
had disposed his forces accordingly. For 
days after our troops hit the beachheads, 
he refused to move troops from either of 
these two vital areas, still believing that 
the beachhead stroke was a diversionary 
one and that the main blow would fall 
at Cherbourg or Le Havre. 

By the time he realized that we had 
fabricated ports of the bare beaches, it 
was too late. The battle for Normandy 
was virtually won, and we were far along 
the path toward winning the battle for 
France. It was a sort of magic that had 
reared such ports on the barren coast— 
ports which were to take many times the 
normal peacetime capacity of Cherbourg, 
an amazing tonnage. But it was a man- 
wrought magic. And no magic at all to 
those who knew the miracles of Ameri- 
can engineering, converted now from the 
ways of peace to the ways of war. 

The beaches had been won by air 
power and fire power and the sheer in- 
domitable guts of the American G. I. 
But behind the air power and fire power 
was yet a third power—American work 
power. War is a matter of force; the 
side with the greatest force can impose 
its will upon the side with lesser force. 
American work power is the most over- 
whelming force in the world today—and 
the first phase of the battle for Europe 
was won months ago in cities like De- 
troit, Birmingham, Moline, and Okla- 
homa City. 

A SPEAR, BERLIN BOUND 


If you use a common military simile, 
the force we had landed on the Nor- 
mandy beaches could be called a spear- 
head. Pushing the spearhead is the 
shaft, stretching back across the Chan- 
nel to the United Kingdom and back, still 
farther, to the United States and to fac- 
tories and plants built or converted in a 
few short months to a production which 
outstripped that of the Nazis, built over a 
whole decade. Here was American work 
power in action; if Pearl Harbor found 
us with our fire power and air power 
down, nothing was wrong with our work 
power. American contractors had de- 
signed and were using the best, the big- 
gest, the most awe-inspiring construc- 
tion equipment in the world, and it was 
futile to stand Nazi slave labor against it. 
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But it would be wrong to think of our 
victory as a machine-made one. We had 
the machinery, yes; but, more than that, 
we had the men to run that machinery, to 
keep it in repair, to alter it in the field, 
so that it would adequately meet every 
local requirement, overcome any peculiar 
difficulty of terrain or circumstance, 

And we had men trained to supervise 
that machinery and its operators. In the 
long years of peace, the Corps of Engi- 
neers is not idle. Its personnel work at 
the great peacetime jobs which confront 
the Nation, river and harbor work, flood 
control, the giant dams which have been 
constructed throughout the Nation. In 
the engineer districts and divisions of 
the continental United States, these men 
are trained in the efficient performance 
of gigantic engineer operations. And 
just as the work power of the Nation 
was turned from the tasks of peace to 
labors of war, so were the energies and 
directive ability of these trained engi- 
neers diverted to the ends of quick vic- 
tory. In a war which saw men and ma- 
chines arrayed against men and ma- 
chines we were not totally unprepared. 
The nucleus of the force which would 
retake Europe was in existence. Only 
time was needed. 

For before the spearhead could be 
finally launched at the heart of the 
Reich, the shaft must be prepared and 
the impelling force built up. 

THE BATTLE FOR SUPPLY LINES AND BASES 


The prime mission of the engineers is 
to keep the armies moving. An army 
moves only so far and so fast as its sup- 
ply lines move. .So the prime mission of 
the engineers becomes the establishment 
and maintenance of supply lines. The 
first 2 years of our participation in the 
war were largely devoted to building 
these supply lines and bases for opera- 
tion in the United Kingdom, close to the 
point of attack. 

A modern army is a huge and complex 
organization, and in the dramatic glare 
of combat it is easy to lose sight of the 
fact that a large percentage of the 
army’s energy must be devoted to simply 
living and moving; only a small segment 
of the army ever comes to actual grips 
with the enemy. The vast preparations 
behind each yard of territory wrested 
from the enemy, behind each bombing 
raid over Berlin, are often lost in the 
more dramatic climaxes of such prepara- 
tions. 

Yet, 2 years ago the engineers started 
out to prepare a fighting base of opera- 
tions in the United Kingdom. From this 
base the air bombardment of Hitler’s in- 
dustrial backbone was launched. From 
it, a substantial part of the African in- 
vasion was launched. From it—when the 
chips were really down—the invasion of 
Europe, too, was launched. 

The primary action against the Euro- 
pean Continent—and almost the only 
hostile action we were able to take— 
during the two years of preparation for 
invasion was from the air. But air power 
is earth-bound. It is tied to the air- 
dromes from which planes must take off 
and return at mission’s end, 

In this theater of operations, the roads, 
runways, and hardstandings needed by 
the United States Army Air Forces are 
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equivalent to construction of a 20-foot 
concrete highway from New York to 
Moscow. Moreover, these fields had to 
be built to high construction standards 
to permit all-weather, uninterrupted 
operations. 

Despite the turnover of many com- 
pleted airfields by the British and the 
construction of many more with British 
labor, it was a full year from the time 
the first United States troops arrived in 
England before the initial 300-bomber 
raid was launched. It was 19 months 
before a 1,000-plane raid could be staged. 

The ground forces, too, required great 
quantities of material and accommoda- 
tion. First, the huge forces marshalled 
for invasion had to be sheltered in a 
country the size of Pennsylvania and 
New York combined, but twice as densely 
populated. Over 100,000 buildings were 
constructed or requisitioned to accom- 
modate them, from small cottages to 
sprawling hangars and workshops. All 
construction in the theater—except sig- 
nal installations—is done by engineers. 
Engineers also have the responsibility of 
acquiring real property for the Army. 

Actually, the provision of such accom- 
modations was a responsibility accepted 
by the British Government but, ex- 
hausted by 3 years of war, their civilian 
labor resources were sadly depleted and 
inadequate to meet the requirements of 
our forces. Thus it was necessary to 
bring large numbers of engineer troops 
into the theater to prepare the bases 
for other troops to follow. 

Construction in the United Kingdom 
by engineer troops was equal to a life- 
time of work for 15,000 men—8 hours a 
day, 6 days a week, with no time out for 
training or vacation. 

But aside from the terrific construction 
program necessary in the United King- 
dom, the Construction Division of the 
Corps of Engineers had other, even more 
difficult, assignments in these pre-inva- 
sion days. Using every item of intelli- 
gence available, it was the job of the 
Division to foresee and plan for the re- 
construction of installations in Europe 
essential to the success of our Armies. 

The port of Cherbourg is an example 
of this planning. They had to foresee, 
insofar as it was possible, the damage 
that would be done to the port installa- 
tions there and plan for their speedy 
repair. This meant estimating the ma- 
terials that would be needed—as well as 
the number and kinds of troops—and 
order them far enough in advance from 
the States so that they would be on hand 
when required. 

The same thing applied to the rail- 
roads, shattered already by our growing 
air blows. Just as in the reconstruction 

of Cherbourg, the Construction Division 
had to visualize the damage that would 
be done to rail lines, bridges, marshalling 
yards and see that adequate manpower, 
equipment, and materials would be at 
hand for their speedy repair. Bridging 
for the repair of railway bridges on the 
Continent had to be ordered 2 years-in 
advance in order to be designed, fabri- 
cated, and delivered to the United King- 
dom in time to be of value. 

Similar estimates and advance plans 
had to be made in every phase of con- 
struction—and the construction essen- 
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tial for a modern army runs a wide and 
varied gamut—we would have to under- 
take on the Continent. In addition, en- 
gineers did all of the construction for— 
and much of the mounting of—the in- 
vasion. 

INVASION: A JOB FOR SPECIALISTS 


Even though we knew that we had de- 
veloped an organization, techniques, and 
equipment for supplying our armies over 
the beaches, we also knew that ports 
would be essential, first, because, with 
the late autumn Channel storms, the 
improvised beach ports would be useless 
or approximately so; and, second, be- 
cause the expanding operation of huge 
armies spreading out across the Conti- 
nent necessitated deep water berthage 
for Liberty ships and more direct and 
capacious unloading facilities. 

The result of this need was the pro- 
vision,. before invasion, of the special 
engineer units—engineer port construc- 
tion and repair groups—whose mission 
was the repair of captured ports which 
would be damaged first by the retreating 
Nazis, second by our own air bombard- 
ment and siege operations. Composed of 
specialists—divers, top-hand steel con- 
struction men, marine construction spe- 
cialists—these groups were ready to 
quickly put back in repair the ports 
which would fall to our hands. 

Training of such specialist groups to 
accomplish their specific missions on the 
Continent—an invasion is a job for spe- 
cialists—was no small matter. There 
are at the moment more than 50 var- 
ious types of engineer units in action 
in the European theater of operations. 
Each of these groups represented a spe- 
cial problem in training, equipment, 
organization, and the work of the troops’ 
division was not one to be glossed over in 
a few weeks. There were dredge crews, 
fire-fighting platoons, dump-truck com- 
panies, forestry battalions, foundry 
teams, gas-generating units, shop com- 
panies, maintenance companies, model 
makers, searchlight companies, petro- 
leum-distribution companies, utilities 
detachments, camouflage companies, and 
depot groups, to name only a few. 

In addition, general service regiments 
in many cases were prepared in England 
for special missions. Two such regi- 
ments, for example, were selected in the 
United Kingdom for railway work, were 
trained in railway bridging on the 
Thames. Schools were set up in bridg- 
ing, camouflage, booby traps, and mines, 
and training teams were constantly on 
tour from one camp to another. 

Because so many of the ordinary op- 
erations which confront the combat in- 
fantryman in this war are really engi- 
neer in nature, it became clear, too, that 
at least a basic engineer training in the 
use of explosives, the flame-thrower, and 
the bangalore torpedo was essential for 
assault troops about to hurl themselves 
at Hitler’s European fortress. Such a 
training course was set up at the assault 
training center under the direction of 
engineer officers thoroughly versed in 
enemy fortifications and assault doctrine. 

It was easy to understand, once the 
invasion commenced and the veil of se- 
crecy began to lift from the 2 years’ 
activity in the United Kingdom, why 
2 years were necessary in preparing for 
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a return to the European Continent. 
Firstly, the construction and prepara- 
tion for continental construction was a 
time-consuming business; so was the 
training and equipping of the engineer 
specialists whose mission was to keep 
the armies moving by building and main- 
taining their supply lines. 

But, secondly—this was of vital im- 
port—Engineer Intelligence, upon which 
the invasion depended to such a tre- 
mendous degree, had to have time to 
accomplish its work. Army engineers 
are responsible for the maps the Army 
uses. It prepares them, prints a large 
proportion of them, distributes them. 

The western part of France, where the 
invasion would start, had not been 
mapped for military purposes since Na- 
poleon’s day. Late in 1942, British and 
American topographic units started out 
to map 20,000 square miles of critical 
territory—mostly from aerial photog- 
raphy supplied by the R. A. F. and the 
A. A. F. Although the sorties were flown 
over heavily defended, enemy-held ter- 
ritory, the superiority of our maps over 
those of the Wehrmacht was tacitly ad- 
mitted by the German high command 
when it reproduced for use by the Ger- 
man Army copies of these sheets cap- 
tured by them, adding only their own 
military grid. 

No small item, either, was the printing 
and distribution of them. Approxi- 
mately 125,000,000 maps—6,000 tons— 
were printed in advance of operations 
and salted away in special depots. Ac- 
tual printing of these maps had to be de- 
layed as long as possible to insure their 
being up to date, with latest details in- 
cluded in them. New roads are built, 
woods disappear under the forester’s ax, 
structures are erected. And an old map 
can bring disaster to a military force op- 
erating in strange country. 

The quantity of maps required by a 
force the size of the American Army in 
France is terrific, no longer measured in 
pieces but by tons. Thirty tons of maps 
per day are consumed by the United 
States field armies, and to distribute 
these huge quantities of maps to scat- 
tered units under battlefield conditions is 
far from simple. In the first $0 days of 
our continental operation approximately 
6,000 tons, or 125,000,000 maps, were dis- 
tributed, over 500 tons of them moved by 
air. Printing of such quantities of maps, 
many of them by topographical outfits 
in the field in trailer print shops, is no 
easy job, either. One hundred fifty lith- 
ographic presses, working 24 hours per 
day, are required to meet this need. 

Since the invasion began on June 6, 
1944, Engineer Intelligence has been fur- 
nishing much of the general intelligence, 
in addition to maps, by which Army com- 
manders are guided. This is only natu- 
ral, for in a war such as this, where 
armies move upon the engineers’ ability 
to provide and maintain supply lines, the 
engineer officer must have at his finger- 
tips every item of knowledge about 
enemy construction and activity; he 
must thoroughly know the terrain across 
which these supply lines will run. Be- 
cause of these detailed demands, the en- 
gineers have built an intelligence service 
which adequately meets the needs of 
most other arms of the service, 
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The prediction of tides and height of 
waves on the beaches on D-day—predic- 
tions made well in advance of the land- 
ings—plus the wealth of information 
provided assault troops on the fortifica- 
tions to be found on the beaches when 
they landed, are examples of Engineer 
Intelligence at work. Use by the enemy 
of mines and booby traps posed even new 
weapons for engineers in this war. 

THE BEACHHEAD PERIOD 


After storming ashore on the beaches, 
the American forces pushed westward 
toward Cherbourg, an early objective. 
Flooded areas, blown-out bridges across 
the many streams which criss-crossed 
Normandy gave new meaning to the en- 
gineer mission of keeping the armies 
moving. Spearhead of the spearhead 
was now combat engineers who threw 
tactical bridging across the rivers Taute 
and Vire under the heaviest enemy artil- 
lery fire. One engineer group with First 
Army lost five of its six field grade offi- 
cers—deaths in action against the en- 
emy—before we had broken out of Nor- 
mandy. Bridging was a _ repetitious 
job—the enemy knocked them out time 
and again with his massed artillery, but 
as fast as he knocked them out, engineer 
soldiers put them back, 

They kept the Army moving! 

They kept the highways open, filling 
shell craters, blowing out enemy pill- 
boxes so that Germans could not sneak 
back into them by night; they removed 
mines and booby traps. And when the 
hedgerow country was reached and the 
bitter hedgerow fighting began, the engi- 
neer soldier—with his tank dozer—cut 
great gaps in the tough, century-hard- 
ened hedgerows and opened the trail for 
the Infantry. They kept the Army mov- 
ing. 

But behind the combat soldier, engi- 
neers were keeping the armies moving, 
too. Engineers of the advanced section, 
communications zone—more familiarly 
known as Adsec—were seeing to it that 
the shaft of the spear kept up with the 
spearhead; that none of those items 
essential to the fighting man’s progress— 
food, munitions, petroleum, supplies— 
were wanting for faulty links in the sup- 
ply chain. Behind the combat soldier 
came the engineer petroleum distribu- 
tion companies, laying pipe line from the 
beaches to the fighting fronts at amaz- 
ing speed, assuring gasoline for tanks 
and trucks where it was needed, when 
it was needed and—at the same time— 
easing the already choking traffic that 
stretched as far as the eye could reach 
along the one east-west highway we held 
in Normandy. 

One Engineer Port Construction and 
Repair Group, awaiting the fall of a port 
to work upon, was busy during this period 
piling up an amazing list of “firsts” in 
reoccupied France. At Isigny, this group 
sent the first Allied divers below the 
surface in France—to open the canal 
locks at Isigny and relieve the flooded 
countryside across which our troops were 
even then fighting; it raised the first 
sunken ship—a German flak ship, also 
at Isigny—which blocked a berth neces- 
sary for unloading supplies; it built the 
first railroad bridge—across the Taute 
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River—on debris of the bridge retreat- 
ing Nazis had demolished; it ran the first 
railroad train in France, from Lison 
Junction to Isigny, when General Bradley 
requested locomotives there to be trans- 
ferred in readiness for the movement of 
supplies. 

A second Port Construction and Repair 
Group, meanwhile moved into the Nazi- 
destroyed port of Cherbourg and set to 
work to bring order out of chaos. Sup- 
plemented by an Engineer Special Serv- 
ice Regiment, and, at first, one General 
Service Regiment, this group cleared 
away the debris; repaired the existing in- 
stallations; and, because Cherbourg was 
never a great freight port, multiplied its 
normal, peacetime capacity by the con- 
struction of new installations and berth- 
age. 

NESTS FOR OUR BIRDS OF PREY 


But the engineer mission of keeping 
the Armies moving means more than the 
building and repair of highways and 
bridges for the attacking troops and the 
opening of paths through minefields for 
their passage. It means more than the 
maintaining and construction of lines of 
communication and supply behind these 
assault elements. 

On D plus 2, aviation engineers with 
the Ninth Air Force completed the first 
fighter landing strip in the beach area, 
They have been building them ever since. 
For a vital part of the American strategy 
in France has been close tactical air sup- 
port for soldiers in the line. Just as it is 
the job of ground forces to keep the bat- 
tle lines moving forward, it is the job of 
the aviation engineers to keep air cover 
over them; to keep the fighter lines mov- 
ing forward. 

When ground forces advance, old fields 
are abandoned and new ones built, close 
at hand. Much of this construction has 
been done under fire so that flelds are 
ready when ground forces have advanced 
far enough so that the field can become 
operational. Their work is never done; 
frequently 8 to 10 fields are under 
construction simultaneously. Quick con- 
struction techniques—pierced steel plank, 
prefabricated hessian surfacing, square 
meshed track—specially developed equip- 
ment and trained specialists in these 
units assure air support—and within a 
few minutes flying time—for any Ameri- 
can unit requiring it. 


FUNNEL INTO FRANCE 


Late in July, when sufficient reserves 
of supplies had been built up in the 
beachhead, the drive to break out of Nor- 
mandy began. Assault infantry smashed 
at St. Lo—and took it after some of the 
most bitter fighting of the war. And 
through Le Haye du Puits and on the 
Periers-Lessay sector, the Infantry of 
the Eighth Corps advanced slowly after 
heavy artillery preparation through 
what promised to become the funnel into 
the continent’s interior. 

Fulfillment of the promise, however, 
depended largely upon whether the ar- 
mored spearheads ready to follow the in- 
fantry could move through Lessay rapidly 
and exploit the infantry’s accomplish- 
ment. Yet, both Fourth and Sixth Ar- 
mored Divisions must move down one 
highway—that leading through Lessay— 
and Lessay was the most mined and 
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booby-trapped town in France. Where 
the German soldier had failed to stem 
the surging tide of our assault, German 
mines and booby traps threatened to de. 
lay us until the Nazis could again mass 
their men for defense. 

Into this situation moved the Engineer 
Technical Intelligence team of the 
Eighth Corps, a unit trained and organ. 
ized to combat mines and booby traps, 
Working with combat engineers, they 
removed in a few hours hundreds of land 
mines; in a single afternoon, they took 
out over 300 booby traps. Thus, where 
our armored spearheads might have been 
delayed for days, they were now able to 
roll out in only a few hours. As Fourth 
and Sixth Armored turned westward, 
slicing the Breton Peninsula and enclos- 
ing German garrisons there in rings of 
steel from which escape was impossible, 
General Patton was sending the armored 
units of Third Army eastward. They 
were not stopped again until they 
reached the Siegfried line. 

THEY KEPT THE ARMIES MOVING—FAST 


First and Third Armies raced across 
France, far ahead of any preconceived 
timetable. Ahead of them, combat 
engineers threw Bailey bridges across the 
streams for infantry, treadways for the 
armored columns. But the problem of 
keeping the armies. moving was no 
longer a major combat problem. SOS 
engineers were now carrying the ball. 
It was not the enemy forces ahead of 


. them which concerned Army command- 


ers; it was their supply lines behind 
them which were causing them con- 
cern. To keep the armies moving now, 
supply lines had to be built at a mad, 
unheard-of pace. 

But if the armies were tied to their 
supply lines, Army engineers were de- 
termined to make those supply lines as 
fluid and mobile as anything Patton 
could work up. The ties would not bind 
if American manpower and workpower 
could make miracles. And they could. 

A network of one-way highways—the 
famed red-ball highways—was desig- 
nated as a prime source of supply for the 
fast-moving armies. Across France, 
Engineer general service regiments rolled 
up their sleeves and went to work, 
bridging, resurfacing highways already 
worn by 4 years of heavy duty and few 
repairs, setting up depots and work- 
shops and all the essential items of such 
a road system, 

But no major military operation of 
modern times can be supplied without 
railways. Ahead of the armies, our Air 
Force had pounded at the rail system on 
the Continent, destroying this vital link 
in the Nazi supply system. Railway 
bridges were knocked out, marshalling 
yards bomb-plastered and useless, great 
stretches of track laid waste. Even be- 
fore D-day, the Germans had given up 
repair of the rail lines as hopeless. 

Nowhere is the irony of modern war 
more apparent than here. Defeat of the 
Wehrmacht depended to a large extent 
upon such destruction, and the railways 
of France were paralyzed. Overnight, 
however, the success of our own opera- 
tion came to depend upon the quick re- 
pair of the very lines we had destroyed 
so completely. 
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On the morning of August 13, shortly 
after the break-through, General Patton 
asked the engineers to have the railroad 
leading into Lemans and Laval from St. 
Lo ready to receive ammunition trains 
in 48 hours. It was a monumental job 
if spread over a period of months; it 
seemed impossible within the brief time 
allotted. It meant rebuilding seven rail- 
way bridges in various stages of demoli- 
tion; the repair and laying of totally new 
main lines in three huge marshaling 
yards; the laying of miles of track ap- 
proaching the bridges and yards; the 
provision of switch and watering facili- 
ties along the line. 

Two general service regiments with 
attached dump truck companies had 
been working on the stretch of line at 
the time. But if General Patton wanted 
ammunition trains in Laval and Lemans 
within 48 hours, the engineers were de- 
termined that no lack of railway line 
would prevent their being there. 

Three additional regiments were 
rushed into the area; all the heavy equip- 
ment that could possibly be spared from 
other equally pressing jobs was moved 
to the bridge and yard sites; by day and 
by night, highways leading from Cher- 
bourg and the beaches were jammed 
with trucks immediately dispatched for 
essential materials. Even while the bull- 
dozers were clearing the debris—a 48- 
hour job in itself—engineer officers in 
hastily thrown-up drafting t2nts on the 
sites were designing new bridges for the 
jobs. 

As the deadline approached, trains— 
one after the other, heavily laden with 
ammunition and gasoline—inched up the 
track past Coutances, into Avranches. 
By midnight, August 15th, they passed 
St. Hilaire du Harcourt, across the last 
bridge remaining to be completed, and 
on to Laval and Lemans and Patton’s 
fighting men—on time! 


ONE MORE RIVER TO CROSS 


Tradition has the engineers as bridge- 
builders. When you think of an Army 
engineer, you think of men throwing 
pontoon bridges across a stream under 
enemy fire. So, it is perhaps fitting that 
one of the last and biggest jobs of keep- 
ing the armies moving toward Berlin 
should be a bridge-building job. 

Roughly, you can divide the conti- 
nental operation into four phases, four 
turning points—first, the landings in 
Normandy; second, the break-through 
out of the Normandy beachhead; third, 
breaching the Siegfried line, and now, 
bridging the Rhine. 

Nor is the last the least of these. 
Bridging the Rhine—for such is its geog- 
raphy and defensible position—is every 
inch a major operation. You can com- 
pare it with the channel crossings. Its 
difficulties are terrific, its potentialities 
almost terrifying. 

But if the battle for Germany depends 
upon a Rhine crossing, then that almost 
sacred German river will be bridged in 
spite of whatever hell the Nazis can cook 
up, high water or Hitler. 

For the ultimate mission of Army en- 
gineers is to keep the armies moving— 
to victory. 

Mr. Chairman, such is the story of the 
work of our engineers in the liberation of 
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Europe. Exploits are too numerous and 
events too crowded to attempt to narrate 
allof them here. In the handling of this 
job it is of outstanding interest to know 
that our engineers used machinery and 
methods which they had learned in times 
of peace. In their rivers and harbors 
work and in their work of fiood control, 
they learned to meet many of the prob- 
lems which are presently confronting 
them now in the war zone. 

As I moved around behind the front 
in France and in Italy I saw many of 
the large machines used normally in 
flood control and in rivers and harbors 
work. Bulldozers, drag-lines, steam 
shovels, trucks, and other dirt-moving 
equipment used in more peaceful days 
along the far reaches of the Mississippi, 
the Red, Ohio, Missouri, and along the 
reaches of countless other great rivers 
of the Nation are all there in use today. 
They are contributing their bit to the 
reconstruciion of Europe, to the main- 
taining of supply lines and to the win- 
ning of this war; and the usages to which 
these giant machines are placed while 
under enemy fire are surprisingly sim- 
ilar to the performances with which we 
are familiar in the work of Army engi- 
neers in this country. 

The engineers boastingly admit that 
the training which they received in 
their maghificent peacetime program is 
the basis upon which much of the war 
work is predicated. They will tell you 
of contracts handled and large groups 
of men employed in their pre-war work 
in such harbors as New York, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and Norfolk; they 
will tell you of their pre-war experiences 
in solving the problems of drainage and 
flood control along the Tennessee, the 
Tombigbee, the Red, and the Sacra- 
mento. This was their pre-war train- 
ing to meet the problems presented in 
the reopening of such harbors as Cher- 
bourg, Le Havre, Marseilles, Antwerp, 
and Naples; in opening again such great 
inland waterways as the Albert Canal 
and in building the bridges and roads 
forming the lifeline of combat communi- 
cations in France. 

The Army engineers are doing a truly 
magnificent job in time of war. They 
are living up to the traditions of the 
service and to the high standard of per- 
fection which they set in other wars and 
at other critical times in our Nation’s 
history. No small part of the credit for 
this work is due to the able Chief of the 
Army engineers, Gen. Eugene Reybold, 
and to his most competent staff of of- 
ficers; but credit is likewise due the most 
humble soldier in the ranks of the Army 
engineers who has made this work pos- 
sible. 

I have heard it debated in the past for 
months that our engineers may be shorn 
of some of their peacetime authority in 
the post-war days. I have heard it ar- 
gued that others should perhaps be given 
authority over some flood control or river 
and harbor development projects. Such 
action, Mr. Chairman, would surely be a 
serious mistake. It would certainly not 
be proper reward for splendid service 
rendered in the past in the building up of 
this Nation, and it most assuredly would 
not be reward for a superlative job done 
under most exacting conditions during 
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time of war. To strip our Army en- 
gineers of authority in the post-war days 
will constitute a sad commentary in the 
history of the development of our Nation. 
Army engineers constitute a most ef- 
fective weapon of war and likewise they 
constitute a most beneficent agency of 


peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana |[Mr. Brooks] 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin {[Mr. O’Konsk1}. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not very often that I impose myself on 
the patience of the House and I would 
give anything if my heart would dictate 
to me to renege in this instance. My 
heart is heavy today and I must speak. 
I could not live wiih my conscience if I 
failed in this cause. 

I feel there is a crucial development 
on the international scene which has 
taken place, which ought to cause all 
thinking people throughout the world 
to stop and consider. I want to say at 
the very outset that I know I am more 
or less on the spot, because from the 
remarks I am going to make there are 
certain to be those who are going to 
answer me by saying I am a Nazi sympa- 
thizer, or that I could not have given 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels any bet- 
ter reason for propaganda than the re- 
marks which I made to cause disunity 
among the Allies. 

At the outset I want to say that I come 
from descendants of a Polish family. My 
father and mother were born in Europe 
around the Posen section. Polish people 
and Nazis just do not jell. The Polish 
people have always hated the Nazis. The 
Nazis have been killing the Polish people 
for 5 years or more. Poland has not pro- 
duced a single Quisling in all its history. 
I am that kind of an American and Pole. 
I certainly hope there will not be anyone 
in this House or outside who will accuse 
me of being a Nazi sympathizer simply 
because I happen to disagree with the 
outcome of the Black Sea Conference. 
The Poles were the first of all people with 
courage to fight the Nazis. Even when 
a Pole is dead his spirit will still fight the 
Nazis. 

I cannot help but feel away down deep 
in my heart. I hope no one will ask me 
to yield, because these words that I have 
to say are too deep in my heart, and the 
things I am going to say are so deep 
within my conscience that the ideas 
which I have are more or less tense, and 
I am afraid if someone asked me to yield 
I am liable to get off the track of the 
message I want to put across. Iam sorry 
I did not have time to prepare this so 
that I would be more at ease and so that 
I could yield to anyone who wanted to 
ask any questions. I ask your indulgence 
as my heart pours out to you and pleads 
for justice and honesty to a deserving 
people—the people of Poland. 

I see absolutely no rejoicing at the out- 
come of the Black Sea Conference. To- 
day I picked up a little writing that took 
place after the Munich Conference. 
These are harsh words, but I cannot help 
but feel that with the announcement of 
the crime of Crimea we have had a repe- 
tition of the Munich. This Crimean 
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tragedy will go down in history as the 
second Munich, 

After the first Munich Conference, 
which took place in Europe when the 
powder keg was set off for the thing that 
we are so dearly paying the price for now, 
this is what was said about Chamberlain 
when he came back from the Munich 
Conference: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury called Mr. 
Chamberlain the happy warrior. The poet 
laureate Compared him with Priam, King of 
Troy. Mr. Eurgin, immoderate in his trans- 
ports, called him the greatest character in 
the world. 


From The Hague—mind you, from The 
Hague—a large floral tribute was sent 
to Chamberlain by air. A ccrrespondent 
of the Times suggested that 2,000,000 
souvenir stamps should be printed, and 
the proceeds, £50,000 should be presented 
to Chamberlain for his work at Munich. 
General Smuts said: “We are grateful to 
the four leaders of Europe. A great 
champion has appeared in the lists, God 
bless him’’—Chamberlain. In France a 
subscription was opened to buy Mr. 
Chamberlain a chateau. Somebody 
suggested that the Nobel Peace Prize, 
which consists of I do not know how 
many pieces of silver, should be divided 
among the four men of Munich. The 
Swiss canton, of Neuchatel, decided to 
send a gold chronometer to Chamberlain. 
A Lisbon newspaper opened a subscrip- 
tion for a monument to the memory of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s heroic action in the 
defense of peace. The Times said: 

No conqueror returning from the battle- 
field has ever come back with nobler laurels, 


Herr Hitler eloquently thanked him 
as “Germany’s only real friend”; and 
that other “great man” Benito Musso- 
lini casually threw in a word.of appre- 
ciation for “the other two statesmen” 
who made this agreement possible. 

Mr. Chamberlain received after 
Munich from throughout the world over 
20,000 telegrams of approval and wagon- 
loads of flowers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, just as those 
words about Munich are today the 
laughingstock of the world, just as that 
praise which was sung of Mr. Chamber- 
lain has now become the laughingstock 
of the world, just so the words of praise 
now being sung about the Black Sea 
Conference will some day fali into the 
same category with this eulogizing of Mr, 
Chamberlain. 

We talk about the Atlantic Charter; 
in my judgment the Atlantic Charter is 
no longer a living document. The stab- 
bing in the back of Poland and the par- 
titioning of Poland, the sixth partition- 
ing of Poland in her history, but the first 
partitioning with the consent of the great 
Nation—the United States of America, I 
am sorry to say—the sixth partition of 
Poland is a definite denunciation of the 
Atlantic Charter. I do not see how any- 
one can speak of the Black Sea Confer- 
ence and the Atlantic Charter in the 
same breath or in the same speech, be- 
cause the two just do not jell. The 
Atlantic Charter states: 

We desire to see no territorial changes that 
do not accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the peoples concerned. 
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What Pole was ever consulted when 
the Big Three met at the Black Sea Con- 
ference and partitioned Poland? What 
European government was consulted? It 
might interest you to know that the 
Black Sea Conference which partitioned 
Poland was not a European group. It 
was not a European bloc that decided the 
fate of Poland, for not a single living 
European representative was a member 
of that conference. Stalin is not a Eu- 
ropean, Churchill is not a European, our 
own President is not a European; and yet 
these outsiders go in there to decide the 
fate of Europe when the Atlantic Char- 
ter says it should not be done unless with 
the freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. No Pole or no Polish leader 
was ever consulted about the fate of Po- 
land. The Atlantic Charter has been 
torn to bits and thrown into the Black 
Sea. 

Here is another statement from the 
charter: 

We respect the right of all peoples to choose 


the form of government under which they 
will live. 


I would say to you that the government 
under which the liberated Poles are liv- 
ing today is a government that repre- 
sents less than 2 percent of the Polish 
people; yet, as a result of the Black Sea 
Conference they are forcing that rule 
down the throats of the millions of gal- 
lant Poles; and you cannot speak of it in 
any other way than the use of force. 
They tell us they are going to have a 
plebiscite. I will tell you a little later on 
what a joke and a farce a plebiscite is. 

The Atlantic Charter contains this 
statement also: 

All the nations of the earth for realistic 


as well as for spiritual reasons must come 
to the abandonment of the use of force. 


I remind both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, 
Churchill that force is being used today 
to choke down the throats of the Polish 
people a form of government they do 
not want. 

So there we have three instances where 
the Atlantic Charter has been scrapped— 
torn to bits. The Black Sea Conference, 
in my judgment, has sounded the death 
knell of the Atlantic Charter. The At- 
lantic Charter has become a joke. If 
there are some of us who still think that 
the Atlantic Charter is the reason why 
we are fighting this war, we might as well 
forget about it because it has been 
scrapped. 

I come now to the point where some 
of the newspapers, I notice, state that 
it has been a great moral victory for Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill because 
they have got Mr. Stalin to consent— 
think of that—to a plebiscite in Poland 
after the war; and then to add insult to 
injury they are going to have that plebis- 
cite supervised by the three great powers. 
What kind of a plebiscite is that going to 
be? : 

There are a lot of things I could tell 
you. I could tell you the story of Fin- 
land, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, but I am going to use just one of 
those countries as an illustration to show 
you how foolish and how silly a plebiscite 
will be in Poland after this war is over. 
I am going to give you Lithuania as an 
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illustration because Lithuania is merely 
an example of what has happened in 
Latvia, Estonia, Finland, Czechoslova- 
kia, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and it is going 
to happen wherever the thing stretches 
out. You know what I mean. SolIam 
going to give you the story of Lithuania 
to show you how silly a plebiscite will be 
after this war. There was a plebiscite in 
Lithuania. Lithuania consented to join 
the Soviet Union. Why? Because Rus- 
sia adopted the policy of exporting and 
putting into exile every intelligent Lithu- 
anian, and imported Russians in their 
places. When they got the Lithuanians 
out and the Russians in, then they called 
the plebiscite and Molotov ran as the 
representative of Lithuania in the Soviet 
form of Government. Believe it or not, 

It is a well-known fact that Russia’s 
chief demand, next to territorial an- 
nexations, is to have Soviet-friendly gov- 
ernments established in all countries 
bordering upon Russia. A model of such 
a friendly government was that of Lithu- 
ania in 1939-40. 

On October 10, 1939, the Soviets had 
concluded with that Government a 15- 
year mutual assistance treaty. After its 
signature said Lithuanian Government 
faithfully executed all Moscow orders, 
In the summer of 1940 the Soviets, in 
search of a pretext for the annexation 
of Lithuania, forwarded an ultimatum, 
dated June 15, to the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment demanding that the latter con- 
sent to the occupation of Lithuania, and 
to a number of other most humiliating 
conditions. The Lithuanian Government 
complied with all these demands. 

You would think that would be the 
end. But no. In spite of that all the 
members of the Government were ar- 
rested, all the members and leaders of 
the Lithuanian Government were ar- 
rested and transported to Arctic Russia 
together with their families. Only the 
President, Anthony Smetana, and the 
war minister succeeded in escaping 
abroad, but he too was double-crossed by 
a spy, he was Caught, and sent back to 
exile. Then they went through and they 
got all the scholars, the educators, and 
all of the professional men—lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, priests—all the edu- 
cated people, and they too were trans- 
ported to Siberia. 

Here is how they lived. 

They were living in wooden barracks 
and sleeping on a bare floor. Their food 
consisted of one plate of soup and a 
pound of bread daily. They had to rise 
at 4in the morning and retired at 9 p. m. 
The place where they worked was about 
6 miles distant from their prison. Their 
working day lasted 14 hours. It was hard 
manual labor consisting in uprooting 
trees in the Arctic regions. The work 
made it often necessary for them to stand 
for hours waist-deep in water. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is what happened 
to more than 50 percent of the Lithua- 
nians who believed in and were faithful 
to the Lithuanian Government. They 
took these 50 percent of the Lithuanians, 
transported them into Siberia and to 
other places. Then when the Russians 
found they had a majority they called 
a special election and they were inaugu- 
rated into the Soviet Union, 
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What happened to Lithuania is going 
to happen to every one of the countries 
that the sphere of influence applies to. 
It is already happening in Poland today. 
By the thousands the Poles who were 
fighting the Nazis for more than 5 years 
are now being murdered, executed, im- 
prisoned, sentenced t> exile and annihi- 
lated. By whom? By one of our allies. 

Let me give you an illustration. When 
they got to Lublin Province, the first day 
they were in Lublin, 2,100 Poles were ar- 
rested in Lublin Province and sent to 
prison. Who were they? They were of 
the 2,100,000 Poles who fought with the 
home army. They were fighting the 
Nazis barehanded for 5 years. They took 
whole divisions of the home Polish Army 
and transported them into exile. Here 
is what is happening to the Poles and 
that is why they are so willing to give 
in to a plebescite. In the town of Lwow 
they have already conscripted all the 
men between the ages of 18 and 55. 
What did they do with them? They 
transported them over into Siberia, into 
prison camps and what not. They have 
already conscripted all the women up to 
35. Here is something that I am driving 
at. Immediately when the Soviet Gov- 
ernment takes over a liberated area, the 
people in charge are given orders to clear 
that area of “undesirable” people as soon 
as possible. 

In this case it happens to be the Poles 
who are in sympathy with the Govern- 
ment in London. In this case it happens 
to be the 2,000,000 Poles of the Polish un- 
derground who for 5 years fought the 
Nazis and killed them with bare hands, 
bare bodies, and empty stomachs. Im- 
mediately on liberation, orders were 
given by the Soviet head, Mr. Stalin him- 
self—for instance, when they took over 
Lwow and that territory east of Lwow— 
that no Poles should remain in those 
areas by January 15; that everyone 
should be out of there. That is happen- 
ing all over Poland today. They are 
conscripting men between the ages of 18 
and 55 and women from 16 to 35 and 
taking them over into Siberia. What are 
they doing? They are bringing in Rus- 
sians in their places. Then, when they 
get a majority, and they are given a 
definite date by which to get them out of 
there, sure, they are in favor of a plebi- 
scite. What asop to hand Poland. They 
are sending them into exile, into prison 
camps, and putting Russians in their 
places, and then when they get them 
filled with Russians they call for a plebi- 
scite. They also want to give the Poles 
15,000,000 Germans, and when they put 
in the 15,000,000 Germans plus the 15,- 
000,000 Russians they are going to call a 
plebiscite in Poland and ask them what 
kind of a government they want. That 
is just about what this plebiscite amounts 
to; just another sop to Poland, merely to 
keep them sitting for another day hop- 
ing that the day of reckoning will never 
come, 

I think the greatest tragedy on the 
face of the earth is the fate that has be- 
fallen Poland. Wherever the fight for 
freedom in this war has taken place you 
have always found the Poles. When it 
came to the break-down of France the 
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Polish Army was the last one to give up, 
but they went back again and fought in 
Holland and in Belgium. 

When the Desert Fox, Marshal Rom- 
mel, was running over Africa, it was a 
small Polish Army that stopped him and 
turned him dead in his tracks. You 
know the fate of the Polish Army at 
Cassino Hill in Italy. You know what 
happened there. You know what hap- 
pened in Britain. If any country ever 
owed a debt to Poland, it was Britain, 
when they were down on their knees 
crying for help. At the beginning of 
this war the only help they got was 
from a small Polish air force, and they 
knocked out one of every eight German 
planes that went over London, and that 
at a time when Britain was down on her 
knees praying for help. After 5 long 
years of suffering, misery, and starva- 
tion, deprived of all the implements of 
war, the Polish Home Army still fought, 
and they had, up to August 1944 when 
they had that sad fate happen in War- 
saw. Even as little as 2 months ago 
there was a Polish underground army 
of 2,000,000 people ready to fight and 
bear arms. For 63 days a Polish Army 
of 250,000 men and women held Warsaw 
against the mightiest military force the 
world has ever known, Germany. For 
63 days they held out barehanded, led 
by that great, gallant patriot, General 
Bor. What has been their reward? To- 
day General Bor is in exile. He is ac- 
cused as a traitor. He is in a Russian 
prison camp together with hundreds of 
thousands of other Poles of the Polish 
Home Army who did more to stop nazi- 
ism than any other country on the face 
of the earth. 

That is the fate those people are suf- 
fering today; and what has been their 
reward? It pains me deeply to say this. 
Being a Pole, I am glad that it did not 
happen, but it is strange that if Poland 
had been a collaborating country, a sat- 
ellite country, they would have gotten 
better treatment than they got because 
they chose to stand up alone and fight the 
enemy for more than 5 years empty- 
handed. Take the case of Italy, a satel- 
lite country. They are not getting the 
treatment the Poles are getting. Take 
Bulgaria, a satellite country; they are not 
getting the treatment the Poles are get- 
ting. They are not being carved up and 
handed over lock, stock, and barrel. 
Take the case of Rumania. They are not 
being badly treated; they are not being 
carved up and dissected. 

Take the case of any one of the satel- 
lite countries. The fate they are going 
to get out of this war is going to be much 
better than that of Poland. In other 
words, Poland is being punished for her 
patriotism, she is being punished for her 
constant efforts, no matter what the ad- 
verse circumstances were. Poland is be- 
ing sold down the river. That is her 
reward for her constant efforts at stop- 
ping the reign of nazi-ism throughout 
the European countries. 

There are those who say that General 
Bor had no business starting that up- 
rising. Just to show you how strange 
things were, I am going to read you 
something now from the Russian press. 
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This was before General Bor asked for 
the uprising in Warsaw. 

One of the main charges put forward by 
Moscow against the Polish Government in 
London and the Polish high command is the 
charge of causing a “premature” uprising 
in Warsaw which began on August 1, and 
continued for 63 days. The Moscow press 
and radio, which during June and July called 
upon the inhabitants of Warsaw and the 
Polish Home Army for an armed uprising, 
began around the middle of August to 
charge that the Warsaw uprising was crim- 
inal folly and “anti-Russian” intrigue. The 
true light on Moscow's methods is shown by 
a booklet, Poland—Our Neighbor, published 
in London in April 1944, by the Russia To- 
day Society— 


That is the propaganda organ in 
England— 
and which is a reprint of the official mag- 


azine of the Russian Government, War and 
the Working Class. 


On page 22 of this booklet we read 
the following, and this is what Russia 
said about Poland before the uprising in 
Warsaw: 

In Poland, the followers of the émigré gov- 
ernment—according to their own assur- 
ances—have long been ready for an armed 
fight against the German invaders, but they 
do nothing, awaiting a signal from London, 
From London, however, we do not hear calls 
for action, but words of caution from the 
commander in chief, Sosnkowski, and his col- 
laborators: “You must retain cold blood,” 
“you cannot give way to unbridled instinct 
of despair,” etc. If the inhabitants of Poland 
give heed to those calls to remain passive, the 
German invaders can feel completely secure 
in Poland and can continue their cruelties 
against the Polish people unhindered. For- 
tunately, true Polish patriots, like the pa- 
triots in other countries, reject with con- 
tempt those treasonable instructiors and 
wage a stubborn and heroic fight against the 
German criminals. 


The article goes on asking the Polish 
underground for action. 

So, the word was given from the Polish 
government in London and from London 
itself to General Bor in Warsaw to rise 
because Russia was only 25 miles from 
Warsaw, that now was the time to strike. 
So General Bor with 250,000 Polish pa- 
triots, without any food in their stomachs 
and without any implements of war in 
their hands, struck, and held Warsaw for 
63 days against the mightiest military 
power on the face of the earth. And 
what is their reward? Prison. They are 
traitors. They are being annihilated, 
they are being sent to Siberia. That is 
their reward for holding Warsaw 63 days 
under the most adverse circumstances. 

The story of Poland is a sad story in- 
deed. The proceedings of the Black Sea 
Conference, in my judgment, are going 
to go down in history as one of the most 
gross injustices ever perpetrated by any 
country on any people. 

If any people of any country, or if any 
country deserved a reward for what they 
have gone through after 5 long years of 
war, of constant crucifixion and depriva- 
tion, it is certainly the people and coun- 
try of Poland. That country has been 
put on the auction block of appeasement 
just as Czechoslovakia was put on the 
auction block of appeasement at Munich. 
So today you have Poland put on the 
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auction block of appeasement. Just as 
Munich has resulted in great deprivation 
and has resulted in the United States of 
America losing already almost a million 
lives and incurring a three-hundred-bil- 
lion-dollar debt, I predict to you now, 
Members of the House, that likewise the 
second Munich, the Black Sea Confer- 
ence of appeasement, is going to have 
telltale disastrous effects for all time to 
come. 

Hail the Black Sea Conference, Hail 
the crime of Crimea. We are fighting a 
war for freedom. The crime of Crimea 
has denied freedom to 100,000,000 Euro- 
peans. That is just the beginning. The 
crime of Crimea puts a stamp of approval 
for slavery in Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Czechoslovakia. On black Monday, 
February 12, 1945, ironically Lincoln’s 
and Kosciusko’s birthday, the Big Three 
approved slavery for Poland, too. The 
crime of Crimea has handed 100,000,000 
human beings in bondage. Black Mon- 
day, February 12, 1945, will go down in 
world history as the most ghastly inter- 
national crime of the ages for which the 
world will pay a heavier price than we 
paid for World War No. 2. What a sorry 
spectacle that almost a million of our 
own boys gave their lives for a new kind 
of bondage, a new order in Europe. 
What comfort the crime of Crimea must 
give to Hitler and Goebbels. 

Hail the great humanitarian, Mr. 
Roosevelt; he went forth with four aces 
and was bluffed by a pair of deuces. Only 
Moscow has reason to rejoice. All other 
decent living people today have just 
reason for sorrow. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myse]f 1 minute sim- 
ply for the purpose of making an an- 
nouncement to the Members of the mi- 
nority that the Republican conference 
which was scheduled to follow the session 
this afternoon has been postponed. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FLOOD CONTROL 


Flood control, general: For the construc- 
tion and maintenance of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Flood Control Act approved 
June 22, 1936, as amended and supplemented, 
including printing and binding, newspapers, 
lawbooks, books of reference, periodicals, and 
office supplies and equipment required in 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers to carry 
out the purposes of this appropriation, and 
for the purchase in the fiscal year 1946, of 
not to exceed 40 motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles and 1 motorboat, and 
for preliminary examinations, surveys, and 
contingencies in connection with the flood 
control, $14,037,000: Provided, That funds 
appropriated herein may be used for flood- 
control work on the Salmon River, Alaska, 
as authorized by law: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated herein may be used to 
execute detailed surveys, and prepare plans 
and specifications, necessary for the con- 
struction of flood-control projects heretofore 
or hereafter authorized or for flood-control 
projects considered for selection in accordance 
with the provisions of section 4 of the Flood 
Control Act approved June 28, 1938, and sec- 
tion 3 of the Flood Control Act approved 
August 18, 1941 (55 Stat. 638): Provided 
jurther, That the expenditure of funds for 
completing the necessary surveys shall not be 
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construed as a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to the construction of any project: 
Provided further, That no part of appropri- 
ations made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for preliminary examinations 
and surveys, as authorized by law, for run-off 
and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention on the watersheds of flood-control 
projects, shall be obligated for initiating 
work upon new projects or for prosecuting 
work upon projects heretofore commenced, 
unless they accord with priorities specifi- 
cally approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ric: On page 
7, line 10, strike out all of the flood-control 


section down to and including line 17 on 
page 9. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, we are in 
a precarious position today in this Na- 
tion of ours because of the fact we are 
at war with Germany and we are at war 
with Japan. The most important task 
which we confront as a Nation today is to 
win that war. I do not believe there 
is a man on the floor of the House or a 
manin America who is a real true Ameri- 
can who does not want to win the war, 
We have been talking too much lately 
about what we are going to do after the 
war is won. Gentlemen, when you are 
in a fight you want to stand right up 
and fight, fight, every minute of the time 
until you win, because sometime some- 
body might give you a knock-out blow 
and you will not have a chance to win the 
fight. This country is in danger finan- 
cially. It is financially in danger as well 
as being in danger from the standpoint 
of manpower. You were asked last week 
to try to draft the men of this country 
and force them to go to work. You can- 
not do it. The American people do not 
want to be forced, to be led to a job and be 
told, “You work at that job.” But if you 
will tell them the real necessity for work- 
ing in a war industry so that we will win 
this war, there is not a man in America 
but who will stand up and take the job 
and say, “I will do what I can.” You 
have a lot of projects provided for in this 
bill and there are a lot of projects that 
will come up in other bills, just because 
many Members of the House and many 
people back home want to see them 
finished. They require a lot of man- 
power. I am interested in two things. 
I am interested in saving manpower to- 
day, for men to work on the farras, men 
to work in industry, men to work in all 
the plants that are necessary to bui!d the 
airplanes and ships to win this war. We 
can save a lot of manpower right here in 
this bill if we will cut out this flood-con- 
trol section. The Army engineers can 
have all of this year to use the money 
which we appropriated last year. If by 
our action here today we say we do not 
want them to go ahead and build a lot of 
flood-control projects, we will save 
enough money so that we can continue 
our flood-control projects beginning July 
1, 1946. 

There is an appropriation in this bill 
for the purchase of a lot of passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles. There are not 
enough automobiles now to take the men 
to work in industry. There are not 
enough automobiles and tires for the 
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farmers of this country to raise the crops 
to feed not only the people of this coun- 
try but to feed the men, women, and 
children of all the nations of the world. 

I want to see flood-control projects 
built in my district, but I want them 
built when we have the manpower avail- 
able to put them on this construction, 
and not take them away from war in- 
dustries. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. I was very much im- 
pressed with the self-appointed watch- 
dog of the Treasury—— 

Mr. RICH. Now, I do not yield any 
further. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wonder where the 
gentleman was when they built the 
Capitol—— 

Mr. RICH. I do not yield further, Mr. 
Chairman. I am here to save this coun- 
try of ours. If the new dealers are 
going to come here and squander the 
money, they will find out that some day 
we will not have a Nation that is worth- 
while talking about even. I do not care 
who you are or where you come from; 
when the time comes to criticize me for 
economy in Government you can do it 
right here on the floor of this House or 
do it back home or wherever you want 
to, but I want to preserve the solidarity 
of this Nation. I want to keep it sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ricu] has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ricu]. 

I dislike to rise in opposition to my 
good friend and colleague from the State 
of Pennsylvania. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] lives on the 
Susquehanna River. I live in the water- 
shed of the Ohio River. We all recall, 
even the Members of Congress who have 
never visited that section of the country, 
the floods of 1936 and 1937. As I said 
in presenting the bill today, if there are 
2 days of warm rain in the gentleman’s 
district and in mine and the snow goes 
away, the $30,000,000 in this bill for the 
Mississippi River will be a mere handful 
toward covering the damage that would 
be caused by such a rain. In other 
words $300,000,000 would not cover the 
damage done in 1936 andin 1937. There 
are no items in this bill that are not in- 
tended to be used for the economy of the 
Nation. For instance, there are places 
on the Mississippi River where the levee 
is only one foot and it should be on an 
average of seven feet. If the water 
would ever break through at one of those 
places and go out in the meadows and 
regions beyond, there would be more than 


$30,000,000 damage done. 
In other words, it is a matter of rela- 
tivity—a relatively small insurance 


against a possibly great loss. One 
word further, in the district of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ric] 
the Susquehanna now is covered with 
ice that varies in depth from 1 to 3 feet. 
The Army engineers are preparing right 
now to dynamite the ice downstream to 
keep it from piling up behind bridges and 
obstructions to cause loss not only of 
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property but of life. This fund should 
not be cut in this war emergency. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I call attention to the 
following colloquy on page 36 of the hear- 
ings: 

Mr. MaHon. My own personal feeling is 
that we should conserve as much manpower 
as is possible at this time. Do I understand 
from your statement to the committee that 
vou have cut this estimate to the irreducible 
minimum in presenting it to us? 

General ReysoLp. Yes, sir. As a matter of 
fact, Congressman MAHON, we cannot start 
any new work without an authorization from 
the War Production Board, and even in those 
cases those projects must have a close rela- 
tionship to the war effort. 

Mr. Manon. In fact, the estimate you are 
requesting is for something directly of in- 
terest to the promotion of the war effort? 

General Reygo.p. To the promotion of the 
war effort, or, in some minor instances, to 
protect the works that already exist. 

Mr. Manon. This estimate is presented to 
us with the view that the whole war picture 
will continue for some time as it is now? 

General REYBOLD. Yes, sir. 


I join with the chairman of my sub- 
committee in wanting to keep this bill 
to the irreducible minimum and in sav- 
ing every possible dime. We want noth- 
ing in this bill that is not absolutely 
essential. We have been told and we 
believe the things in here are essential. 
I therefore join with my colleague from 
Pennsylvania |[Mr. SNYDER] in opposing 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicuH]. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to emphasize 
General Reybold’s statement just read 
by the gentleman from Texas: 

We cannot start any new work without an 
authorization from the War Production 
Board, and even in those cases those projects 
must have a close relationship to the war 
effort. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I yield. ; 

Mr. RICH. I realize that continuous 
effort is needed to guard against floods; 
and I do not want to see a flood either 
in my district or any other district, but 
I say our first duty is to win this war. 
I ask the gentleman which he would 
rather do: win this war or have flood 
control? 

Mr. SNYDER. I believe this to be 
necessary in winning the war and saving 
life, money, and property. 

Mr. RICH. How about the engineer- 
ing item in the bill which has to do with 
planning for projects in future years? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is planning. 

Mr. RICH. Yes. Why do that now 
when they have enough plans for flood 
control to keep everybody busy for 10 
years to come. Why not stop this engi- 
neering planning now? 

Mr. SNYDER. The gentleman is in 
error. The completed plans right now 
would not keep one-fiftieth of the men 
busy for 1 year. 

Mr. RICH. There is where I differ 
with the gentleman. I believe there are 
completed plans for a sufficient while in 
the future. We should cut it all out now. 

xCcI——68 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield that I may submit a 
consent request to close debate on this: 
amendment? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
tu the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gertieman 
from California [Mr. VooruIs] will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania should, of 
course, be defeated and will be defeated. 
I believe we all understand and appreci- 
ate the motives that prompt his action 
but I do not believe many of us are going 
to agree with him. The fact of the mat- 
ter is this appropriation of $14,000,000 
for flood control is very small indeed. 
The further fact is that the only projects 
upon which this money will be expended 
are those which, as has been pointed out 
by members of the committee, have a di- 
rect relationship to the war. I want to 
illustrate that point and I think per- 
haps what I have to say may be of some 
value. In my own district there is a 
flood-control dam intended to protect the 
communities which lie below it from dis- 
astrous flash floods such as we have in 
California. That dam stands today only 
partially completed. In its present 
state of completion there is perhaps a 
greater hazard than would have been the 
case had the dam not been started, be- 
cause until it is completed to its proper 
height, with proper gates, and so forth, 
it cannot give the protection it should. 
For years, however, work upon that dam 
has been delayed for the very reason that 
it has been contended by the War Pro- 
duction Board that it was not absolutely 
necessary from the standpoint of the war. 
My personal opinion, of course, is that 
the dam ought to be finished, just as 
soon as possible. 

I want to point out, in contrast, that 
there are places on the coast of Cali- 
fornia where harbors are needed to ac- 
commodate the ships of the Navy and 
the ships of the merchant marine, where 
it is important that rivers be controlled 
in order that the harbors will not be 
silted up, and where it is absolutely 
essential that the Army engineers have 
a certain amount of money in order to 
enable the very war itself to be properly 
carried on. That, as I understand it, is 
the purpose of this appropriation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I want to testify 
to the facts the gentleman has just 
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stated to the House, and that is true not 
only with reference to the dam men- 
tioned by the gentleman but to the Lock- 
heed aircraft plant that required priori- 
ties for the construction of flood-control 
channels to protect it, which are being 
washed out, and I may say the same con- 
dition surrounds the Douglass aircraft 
plant, all of which is very vital to the 
war effort and contrary to arguments 
presented by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ricw]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. The 
gentleman is correct. The only reason 
I asked for this time was to emphasize 
the fact that whereas in peacetime the 
appropriation for flood control—and the 
gentleman from Mississippi will correct 
me if I am wrong—has sometimes been 
larger than $150,000,000, we now have 
before us only an item of $14,000,000. I 
think this sum will recommend itself to 
every Member of the House as being the 
very irreducible minimum which the 
Corps of Engineers believes it can get 
along with in protecting the war effort 
itself. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like to 
emphasize what the gentleman from 
California has just said so well. In the 
section of Missouri from which I coma, 
I have in mind the Clearwater Dam and 
Reservoir which, when completed, will 
make available a rich river valley that 
will produce food to help win this war, 
and it will do just what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania insists that we do, 
namely, win the war first. We have got 
to have food. The completion of that 
flood-control dam on the Black River, 
the principal tributary of the White, will 
add many thousands of fertile acres to 
the food-production acreage of this 
country. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I appre- 
ciate what the gentleman says. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Does the 
gentleman realize that.the work in dol- 
lars and cents that has been done on the 
Sacramento River and its tributaries is 
in excess of $100,000,000 and that there 
are only $2,000,000 carried in the pend- 
ing bill to carry on and maintain this 
work in a part of the country that is pro- 
ducing food supplies second to none in 
the whole United States? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I did not 
realize that those were the exact figures, 
but I know what the gentleman says is 
true. I may say to him that I would be 
glad to settle for a small part of his 
$2,000,000 if I could get the Santa Fe 
Dam completed. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. The com- 
mittee went into the matter very care- 
fully, and for the record may I say that 
the members of the committee were 
unanimously in favor of this bill as it 


Chairman, 


I yield 


Mr. 
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now stands, and so far as these particu- 
lar items are concerned the committee 
was unanimous in its report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I merely want to call atten- 
tion to the fact, in reference to this par- 
ticular item, that there seems to be some 
confusion as to the purpose of the 
$14,000,000. On page 7 of the report it 
is stated that this particular fund is for 
the construction and maintenance of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors and for flood control. Most of 
this money is going into maintenance. 
That is not something which can be 
abandoned. 

Further, I call attention to the fact 
that a part of this money is to be used 
for contingencies in connection with 
flood control. See the language in line 2. 
Only a very small portion of this $14,000,- 
000 involves plans or surveys or studies 
to which reference has been made. Most 
of it is for maintenance of existing flood- 
control works and to meet contingencies 
that may arise during the year. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Is it not very likely, on 
account of the fact we have had consid- 
erable snow and ice over such a wide- 
spread area, that many of these contin- 
gencies will arise? We hope they will 
not. It seems very likely there will be 
contingencies. Will this fund cover spe- 
cial flood-relief activities? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
some contingency money in here. Of 
course, the gentleman realizes that this 
particular bill is for the fiscal year 1946, 
and this money is not available until 
June 30; but under a similar heading in 
the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year of 1945, contingencies, if they 
should arise from existing snow, would 
be met. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in all kindness I believe the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. RIcuH] to strike out the provi- 
sions of this bill for appropriations for 
flood control, carries on its face its own 
condemnation. The preceding para- 
graph of this bill provides approximately 
$41,000,000 for rivers and harbors as dis- 
tinguished from flood control. That 
amount for rivers and harbors is largely 
for maintenance, and there is some 
small, comparatively speaking, construc- 
tion that is in the promotion of the war 
effort. If maintenance and construction 
for the war effort are essential in rivers 
and harbors, surely they are essential in 
flood control. 

This bill carries about $14,000,000 for 
general flood control. That applies to 
all rivers in the United States, save the 
lower Mississippi River, and the Sacra- 
mento River. In normal peacetimes 
this appropriation was more than $100,- 
000,000 annually, so that this bill has 


reduced the normal appropriations for 
general flood control to the minimum. 
Of the $14,000,000 carried in this bill only 


about $7,000,000 is provided for construc- - 


tion, and in the area where there have 
been in the past 2 years five successive 
floods. This construction is confined to 
the stretch of the Mississippi River be- 
tween Cairo and St. Louis. If these 
floods should recur, the railroad along 


_that area crossing the Mississippi River, 


as well as other transportation facilities, 
will be interrupted, as well as damage 
done to improvements, including farm 
lands that have been overflooded suc- 
cessively five times in the past 2 years. 
If it does not constitute an emergency to 
restore and rebuild and enlarge the levees 
in that area it would be difficult to find 
a proper meaning for the word “emer- 
gency.” Two millions of the $14,000,000 
is to provide for preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys. There are many 
areas and there are many streams that 
have never been examined. Bills are 
constantly being introduced by members, 
and without this provision there would 
be no funds for investigations in those 
places where flood control projects have 
not been adopted. It also provides for 
maintenance of the projects that have 
been constructed at a cost of many mil- 
lions of dollars. It provides $2,000,000 
for plans for the construction of works 
following the war, and those plans must 
be made now for construction then, 
otherwise you have got work-make proj- 
ects. This appropriation is in the inter- 
est of economy. 

With respect to the emergency author- 
ization mentioned by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, there is carried in this bill 
$500,000 for emergency work; and yet we 
appropriated some $10,000,000 for emer- 
gency repairs during the last fiscal year; 
we appropriated some $10,000,000 during 
the previous fiscal year for emergency 
repairs; and for the whole United States 
we are providing the small sum, in the 
interest of economy, of $500,000. 

With respect to the appropriation for 
the Sacramento River, it is to provide 
for the maintenance of projects already 
constructed and for essential construc- 
tion for the protection of the bread 
basket of that vital State close to the 
Pacific in the war effort. 

In the lower Mississippi Valley it pro- 
vides substantially $10,000,000 for the 
maintenance of projects in which the 
Government of the United States has in- 
vested about half a billion dollars and 
provides for $20,000,000 for the continu- 
ance of the construction of the adopted 
project. If we had a major flood similar 
to that in 1927, where the damages were 
more than $400,000,000, there would be 
extravagance instead of the economy 
that is promoted here. Under the terms 
of the bill, we provide spending $20,000,- 
000 in order to add about a million acres 
of land to the public domains of Arkansas 
and Louisiana by the elimination of the 
floodways in those States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ricu: On page 
7, line 10, strike out all of the flocd-contro| 
section to the bill and insert the following: 

“Flood control, general—For the mainte- 
nance of flood control: Have Army do only 
what is actually necessary for maintenance 
of projects now started, that the appropria- 
tion for 1944-45 be curtailed, and that the 
unexpended balance be used for 1945-46 for 
maintenance only.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
want to offer that amendment, but the 
other one that is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is not in order 
at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries: For prosecuting work of flood control 
in accordance witb the provisions of the Flood 
Control Act approved May 15, 1928, as amend- 
ed (33 U. S. C. 702a), including printing and 
binding, newspapers, lawbooks, books of ref- 
erence, periodicals, and office supplies and 
equipment required in the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers to carry out the purposes of this 
appropriation, and for the purchase, in the 
fiscal year 1946 of not to exceed 50 used 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 
$30,000,000. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point that the amendment 
just read by the Clerk has already been 
considered. 

Mr. RICH. No; I offered the amend- 
ment to cut down the Mississippi River 
appropriation from $30,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
the Clerk read has been withdrawn, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I understand, 
but my recollection is that the amend- 
ment that was just rejected provided for 
striking out all of the title “Flood Con- 
trol” on page 7, line 10, down to and in- 
cluding line 16 on page 9, which would 
include the item that the gentleman now 
proposes to strike out, or amend. It 
should have been amended before the 
motion to strike was entertained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The other para- 
graphs have not yet been read. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Without ob- 
jection on the part of the committee, 
that amendment was considered and 
voted down a few minutes ago, and that 
amendment was to strike out the entire 
section on flood control. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have yet to 
read the remaining paragraphs of that 
section. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I appreciate 
that the bill is considered by paragraphs, 
but I also appreciate—and I undertook to 
refresh my Memory—that the amend- 
ment that was just voted on not only 
covered that paragraph but covered that 
part of the bill down to page 9, line 16, 
beginning with line 10, page 7. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
amendment sought to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania was ap- 
parently intended to be offered to a para- 
graph that had not been read. The 
Clerk has now read, however, the para- 
graph headed, “Flood control, Missis- 
sippi River and tributaries,” and the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has sought to offer should 
now be offered. 
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The CHAIRMAN. It was the purpose 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, as 
the Chair understood, to offer an amend- 
ment to line 20 on page 8. However, he 
has withdrawn that amendment, and 
the amendment he intends to offer now 
has not yet been reported. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I went to the 
desk and read the amendment we voted 
on a few moments ago. The Clerk gave 
me the amendment, and, regardless of 
the gentleman’s intentions, it provided 
for striking out all under “Flood control,” 
beginning on page 7, line 10, and going 
down to and including line 16 on page 
9, embracing: four paragraphs, three of 
which had not been read, without any 
point of order. I was answering a long- 
distance telephone at the time the mo- 
tion to strike was offered. That was the 
amendment we just voted on, and re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has been talking about the last para- 
graph that was read. The Clerk has 
now read a new paragraph, to which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ricw: On page 
9, line 4, after “vehicles”, strike out ‘$30,- 
000,000” and insert “$10,000,000.” 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I believe I 
was a member of the Committee on Flood 
Control way back in 1932 or 1933 when 
we spent fifteen or twenty million dollars 
on the Mississippi River. In those days 
that was considered a great sum. Then 
we started to appropriate for this river 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and since 
that time the appropriations have run 
into an enormous sum. 

I do not want to cut down on flood 
control in the Mississippi River but I do 
want to win this war. I want to con- 
serve the energy of every single individ- 
ual and I want to conserve every single 
dollar that we can in order to win the 
war. If we are going to do that then it 
is necessary for us to reduce the amount 
on this item. We can do it because we 
already have spent so much money on 
that river that we ought to have it in 
pretty fair shape by this time. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
for a question. 

Mr, ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the fine work which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania did on the 
Committee on Fiood Control. I believe I 
had the honor of being a member of 
the committee while the gentleman 
served on it. I am sure the gentleman 
has forgotten that the watershed of the 
Mississippi River which the gentleman 
is talking about covers thirty-some-odd 
States. The water from those thirty- 
and-some-odd States converges in the 
section which I come from. I am sure 
that that money is well spent. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield to the gentleman any further. I 
only have 5 minutes. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to point out some of the items con- 
tained in this bill. There is provided 
$100,000 for advanced planning on the 
Mississippi River. Why, we have been 
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doing that for 20 years. There is no 
use spending money in advanced plan- 
ning on the Mississippi River at this 
time. We must win this war. That is 
what I am trying to drive home to the 
Members. We must win the war and 
there is no use talking about rivers or 
anything else. There will not be any- 
thing left for you to talk about. May 
I ask the majority leader if he does not 
agree with me that if we do not win the 
war we will have nothing left in this 
country? I wish the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr, McCormack] would 
help me save a few dollars so that we 
can save this Nation of ours. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
was listening to my friend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania with deep in- 
terest. Inasmuch as he asks for an ex- 
pression from me on this matter, may I 
observe that my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is wrong in 
this instance and I hope he will not press 
his amendment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I im try- 
ing to cut down expenses here. There 
are too many men who will be used on 
these projects who are needed on the 
farms along the Mississippi River. You 
are going to need those very men to work 
on the farms, as Marvin Jones says, to 
raise farm produce enough to feed not 
only the people of our own country but 
to feed the people of all the nations of 
the world. To me it is a serious thing. 
We do not want floods, but if floods do 
come that is a chance we are taking be- 
cause we need the money and the man- 
power to do the important job of win- 
ning the war. However, we may not 
have these floods and we can do this 
work after the war is over when we have 
the manpower available. I hope the 
Members give consideration to this one 
item. If you will read the report you 
can find lots of items that are not es- 
sential at this time. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. SNYDER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I[Mr. 
RicuH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, just 
to say, with reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. RicH] and rejected, 
I thought I was correct when I stated it 
was included in the amendment pre- 
viously reported, and I have verified it. 
The House voted previously to the mo- 
tion just put, on the motion by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicuH] 
which was rejected—to strike out all 
commencing on page 7, line 10, down to 
and including line 17 on page 9; so we 
voted on the amendment to strike out 
the appropriation for the Mississippi 
River twice, whether it was noticed or 
not by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Ricu]}. It was rejected both times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. The Governor of the Panama Canal 
is hereby authorized to employ by contract 
or otherwise without regard to section 3709, 
Revised Statutes, and at such rates (not to 
exceed $50 per day for individuals exclusive 
of necessary travel expenses) as he may 
determine, the services of architects, engi- 
neers, and other techn’cal and professional 
personne!, or firms or corporations thereof, 
as may ke necessary. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the membership 
to know that it is not an easy job to get 
up here and criticize any appropriaticn 
bill.. The Committee on Appropriations 
has worked over the bill and has re- 
ported it to the House. I have served as 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and I know how people come 
to that committee and ask them to put 
in this project for their district, or some 
other project for John Jones’ district. 
We like to do favors for our friends 
sometimes, but you must remember this, 
and you can take it as coming from a 
poor country Congressman, the pennies 
make the dimes and the dimes make the 
dollars. I can count when I get up to 
a dollar. I think I have some idea what 
this bill means, but in the last 10 years 
bills have been passed through this 
House that none of the Members had 
any idea the amount of money that was 
involved. None of the Members knows 
how serious this country is if you say 
that all we have done in the past 10 years 
was the proper thing todo. None of you 
knows how serious it is, if you come to 
the realization that the things you did 
in getting this country into the position 
in which it is, passing all the bills that 
have been passed, when you See the 
trouble we find ourselves in now. I tell 
you Members of this House, you want a 
little more backbone and a litile more 
conservatism in you if you are going to 
win this war and win the peace and save 
the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Joun J. DELANEY, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 2126), making ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1946, for civil functions admin- 
istered by the: War Department and for 
other purposes, directed him to report 
the same back to the House without 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
Passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the remarks I made this afternoon 
in the Committee of the Whole I may 
extend an article that appeared in the 
magazine section of the New York Times 
with respect to the building of the Lido 
Road, and also that I may insert certain 
excerpts from the report of the auditing 
committee of the General Accounting 
Office. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Stimpson] may extend 
his own remarks and include certain cor- 
respondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the majority leader tell us 
what the program is for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my understanding that the Committee 
on the Judiciary intends to exercise its 
rights under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule and call up the insurance bill. I 
have been a little bit uncertain myself 
and I am glad my friend from Massa- 
chusetts asked the question so I could 
advise the House because we like to keep 
the House informed as fully as possible 
on the program, I talked with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
today, and he definitely told me, and I 
believe he also told the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that it was his intention 
to call up the insurance bill tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. He 
gave me that same assurance. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This will mean 
that the calendar of committees will be 
called on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day. That is the best information I can 
give now. 

I may also say that it is hopeful the 
Committee on Rules in the wisdom of its 
members will tomorrow report out a 
rule—and I hope it is an open rule, but 
a rule anyway—on the George bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I am 
sorry I cannot share the sentiments of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, but 
I appreciate what prompts him to make 
that statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But in disagree- 
ment we each respect the other’s views. 
If a rule is reported out on the George 
bill, it will come up on Thursday. 

If the George bill is disposed of on 
Thursday, I hope to call up the Com- 
modity Credit bill on Friday of this week 
and dispose of it. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is the 
river and harbor bill coming up? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Not until next 
week. The early part of next week there 
will be an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Am I 
right in understanding that a rule has 
already been granted on the Commodity 
Credit bill? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. No; the rule is on 
the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include two articles from two separate 
newspapers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in two instances in the Appendix; 
in one to include a statement on the 
Mexican Water Treaty and how it will 
affect the United States; and in the other, 
a letter dealing with beach erosion in 
southern California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a letter from a reg- 
istered nurse on the subject of the draft- 
ing of nurses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include therein 
an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after disposi- 
tion of business on the Speaker’s desk 
tomorrow and at the conclusion of any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 10 
minutes. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the REcorp. 

Mr. SAVAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr, DE Lacy] may 
be permitted to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorp and to include a couple 
of news articles, and I also ask unani- 
mous consent that I may be permitted 
to extend my own remarks in the Recorp 
and to include a news article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes today at the conclusion of 
the other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr, COFFEE] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


WHY WE MUST ARREST THE SPANISH 
CONSUL GENERAL TO MANILA, JOSE DEL 
CASTANO, AND TRY HIM AS AN AXIS 
WAR CRIMINAL 


Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago, while the American armies of liber- 
ation were freeing Manila, the editors of 
the New York Post published an editorial 
called The Charge Is Murder. This 
editorial must not remain without notice 
by this House. It declares, and I quote 
it in its entirety: 

THE CHARGE IS MURDER 

Presumably our troops, fighting from street 
to street in Manila, are rounding up fifth 
columnists, of which Manila has a number. 
If so, we have a name for them to look up, 
provided they can get State Department per- 
riission. 

The name is Jose del Castano. The charge 
is murder. 

Sefior de] Castano was named consul gen- 
eral from the Fascist Government of Spain 
to the government of the Philippines with 
the approval of our State Department. 

As Franco's chief in the Philippines, Del 
Castano, according to the authoritative study 
by Allan Chase of the Falange, organized a 
Fascist army of 10,000, then had the members 
join the civil emergency administration as 
air-raid wardens. This was in 1941. 

The pay-off came during Manila’s first big 
air raid. Most of the sirens never sounded, 
loyal wardens were found dead at their posts. 
Confusion and fifth-column activity was so 
great that the United States Army disavowed 
any further relations with the civil emergency 
administration. 

When the Japs marched in, Del Castano, 
says Congressman Corres, prepared a list of 
dangerous Americans for the conquerors. 
The Japs killed everyone on the list. 

We don’t know how to get Del Castano. 
He has a diplomatic passport and had, at 
one time, the approval of our State De- 
partment. 

The Department should take action to get 
him out of Manila. But it cannot confine 
itself to his removal. He should be tried as 
a war criminal. For he killed Americans as 
surely as though he had pulled the trigger. 


The facts about Del Castano and his 
crimes against the American people are 
not a secret to this House. Again and 
again, since June 1943, I have risen on 
this floor to tell you about the role of this 
Axis war criminal against the United 
States. 

For the Recorp, I would like briefly to 
summarize the facts in the Del Castano 
scandal. 

On November 3, 1940, Jose del Castano, 
chief of the National Delegation of the 
Falange Exterior—or the overseas divi- 
sion of the German-run Falange Party 
of Spain—was appointed Spanish consul 
general to Manila. Twenty-four hours 
later, the official newspaper of the Fa- 
lange in Madrid, Arriba, published the 
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official announcement that Jose del Cas- 
tano had also been named chief of the 
Philippines cells of the Spanish Falange. 
A veteran leader of the Falange—the 
Spanish branch of the Nazi Party—Del 
Castano had long taken orders from Gen. 
Wilhelm von Faupel and the other Nazi 
officers who really control the Falange. 

At the same time that Del Castano was 
sent to Manila, the Nazi-Falange Span- 
ish Government also sent Genaro Riestra 
to Habana as consul general. Riestra 
was just as important in the Falange as 
Del Castano, but Cuba was more alert to 
the Falangist menace than we were, 
Within 60 days of his arrival in Habana, 
Riestra was thrown out of Cuba—thanks 
to a courageous campaign led by Senator 
Augustin Cruz, and to the determination 
of the Cuban Government to stamp out 
falangism. 

In Manila, Falange leader Del Castano 
was to suffer no such indignities. He 
built up the Falange, and, when Manila 
broke diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, on June 18, 1941, 
Del Castano took over their official duties 
in the Philippines. The Spanish Con- 
sulate, under Del Castano, became the 
clearing house for all Axis confidential 
messages. 

As the war crisis rose, Del Castano sent 
his Falangist followers into the civilian- 
defense services. ‘They did their job 
well—for the Falangist Axis motherland. 
How well they did it can be judged from 
the fact that on January 5, 1942, at a 
meeting of the Falange in Granada, 
Spain, the Japanese Imperial Govern- 
nent presented to the Philippine section 
of the Falange a decoration for its aid 
in the capture of Manila. 

To us the attack upon Pearl Harbor 
and Manila was a crime against decency. 
But to the official organ of the Falange 
Party—which Del Castano heads in the 
Philippines—the Japanese triumphs 
were omens of good. Let me quote again 
from Arriba, the official paper of Franco’s 
Falange, on the subject of Pearl Harbor 
and Manila: 

The ancient and renowned culture of the 
magnificent oriental empire, and its excep- 
tional human values, are shown in the im- 
portant victories of the first days—victories 
that have won for Japan—the admiration of 
the world. 


Shortly after the Japs occupied Manila 
all the foreign consuls in the city were 
herded into one room by the Japanese 
military authorities. The Japs asked 
them each to prepare a list of Americans 
they considered most dangerous to the 
Axis. The only diplomat in that room 
who consented—and consented is, I as- 
sure you, the wrong word—who con- 
sented to prepare such a list for the Japs 
was Jose del Castano. Need I describe 
for you the tragic fate of every American 
named on Del Castano’s list who was sub- 
sequently caught by the same Japs whose 
“exceptional human values” had the ad- 
miration of Del Castano’s Falange? 

All of these facts are known to our 
Government in great detail. I do not 
doubt but that they are also known to 
the intelligence officers attached to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s staff in Manila. But, 
how can we expect the American mili- 
tary authorities in Manila to arrest Jose 
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del Castano when that murderer is pro- 
tected by his diplomatic immunity? 

Our State Department must immedi- 
ately declare Jose del Castano to be per- 
sona non grata. This will clear the way 
for the American military authorities in 
Manila to arrest and hold for a speedy 
trial a Fascist who has on his hands the 
blood of thousands of Americans. 

We must act quickly. As long as he is 
allowed to move freely about Manila, as 
long as he can send messages by coded 
cables and by coded phone calls to the 
Spanish terminal of the Berlin-Tokyo- 
Madrid Axis—for just that long will the 
American dead on Bataan go unavenged, 
and the living in Manila remain men- 
aced. 

There is another vital reason for speed 
in dealing with del Castano. In 2 weeks 
the conference of the American republics 
opens in Mexico City. Every democratic 
republic south of our borders is seething 
with fear and hatred of Falangist Axis 
Spain. 

In brave little Guatemala, one of the 
first things the new liberal Government 
did after ridding its people of their own 
tyrant was to break diplomatic relations 
with Nazi-Falange Spain. 

In Chile, in Cuba, in Colombia, in Uru- 
guay, and in many other Latin countries 
the delegates to the forthcoming confer- 
ence of American nations are now weigh- 
ing the pleas of great portions of their 
peoples that they speak out in favor of 
an all-hemispheric diplomatic break with 
the Nazi-Falange regime of Franco. 

The people of Latin America are sick 
to the death of the squadrons of del Cas- 
tanos who enjoy diplomatic immunity to 
undermine freedom and democracy from 
Manila to Panama to Montevideo. They 
have seen how other del Castanos helped 
bring fascism to Argentina and Bolivia. 
They want desperately to rid the Ameri- 
can republics of Hitler stooges who bear 
Spanish diplomatic passports. 

The complete story of Jose del Cas- 
tano’s treachery in Manila has been well 
known in Latin America for the past 2 
years. It has been published in books, 
magazines, and newspapers of wide cir- 
culation in every Spanish-speaking re- 
public of this hemisphere. Today, as 
the Japanese armies so admired by 
Franco and the Falange are driven out 
of Manila, the democratic people of Latin 
America must of necessity look upon 
Jose del Castano’s head as the barometer 
of our sincerity in this war against 
fascism. 

Falangism, spread via the diplomati- 
cally immune offices of the Spanish for- 
eign office, is the chief Fascist threat in 
Latin America, Let us arrest and bring 
to justice the Axis war criminal, Del 
Castano, before the Mexico City confer- 
ence opens, and the delegates will know 
that at long last we have stopped han- 
dling the Spanish section of the Berlin- 
Tokyo-Madrid Axis with the silk gloves 
of appeasement. 

In the name of those who were stabbed 
in the back by the Falange when the 
Philippines fell to the Japs 3 years ago, in 
the name of simple justice, in the name 
of our moral prestige as the leader of 
democracy in the Western Hemisphere, 
I call for quick action by the State De- 
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partment in the matter of the Axis war 
criminal, Jose del Castano. 

The charge is murder. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dickstetn] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, anti- 
racial bias has again raised its ugly 
head. It seems that in spite of the fact 
that we are now engaged in a life and 
death struggle against the forces of evil 
in this world and against the philosophy 
of hatred, our own country is not free 
from antiracial activities. The free 
spirit of America which taught the whole 
world to admire and respect the liberty 
of the individual is sometimes insuffi- 
cient to teach our own people how to 
rid itself of this insidious poison. 

It would surely be a calamity of the 
worst kind if this war which is waged 
to destroy fascism and nazi-ism through- 
out the world shall not result in the de- 
struction of such ideologies at home. 

Here in our own House of Representa- 
tives we had the unfortunate spectacle 
of a Member of this House throwing 
anti-Semitic utterances into the face of 
another Member. Such a spectacle is 
not conducive to good feeling and surely 
will not help to eradicate antiracial bias 
from our midst. 

It is with great reluctance that I am 
again obliged to call attention to an un- 
fortunate attempt to inject bias into 
American eductaion. 

Some years ago a great deal of time 
was consumed in discussing conditions 
prevailing in our medical schools where 
many a promising young man would not 
be permitted to enter because he was 
Jewish or because he was Negro or be- 
cause he was of Italian extraction or of 
the Roman Catholic faith. 

It is so contrary to the spirit of Amer- 
ica, that words are inadequate to ex- 
press the utter abhorrence all right- 
thinking citizens must feel to see our 
country involved by such foreign ideol- 
ogies. If, as a result of the recent ac- 
tion of the American Dental Association, 
there will come a clear appreciation 
among the people of the United States 
as to what constitutes racial bias and 
how bigotry is to be doomed wherever 
it appears, perhaps some good will come 
out of this unfortunate situation, 

Now, let us look at the facts. 

It seems that the secretary of the 
American Dental Association, who, it is 
now said, acted on his own responsibility 
and was not authorized to do so by any 
responsible organization, sent a letter to 
Columbia University and New York Uni- 
versity, two large educational institu- 
tions in the city of New York, in which 
he made a subtle suggestion that in view 
of the fact that the student body of both 
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schools is predominantly of one racial 
strain, it would be in the best interests 
of the United States to do something 
about it by establishing quotas for enter- 
ing students based on their national ex- 
traction. 

Such a statement, of course, is as irre- 
sponsible as one would wish to make it. 
It is irresponsible because it gives no 
facts, no figures, and is based on the sci- 
entifically discredited racial theories of 
the Nazis. 

After all, our educational institutions 
are, or should be, open to everybody. 
Nobody can complain that a so-called 
white Anglo-Saxon American who wishes 
to obtain a professional education any- 
where in the United States is ever denied 
admission to any school. Our schools 
are open to those persons who belong 
to the favored racial group at any and 
all times. Our schools will go out of 
their way to cater to such people and if 
a particular school will have a larger 
number of people belonging to another 
racial group, it is simply because there 
are not enough Anglo-Saxor whites who 
wish to take advantage of the educa- 
tional institutions which are open to 
them. As a matter of fact, the same 
argument could be made with reference 
to the charge that was made on this floor 
that a large percentage of doctors in the 
armed forces or in the veterans’ hospitals 
are of Jewish origin. If such is the case, 
it is because a large percentage of Jewish 
doctors have seen fit to give their serv- 
ices to our armed forces or our veterans’ 
hospitals, which can only inure to the 
credit of these doctors and should not 
be used as a means of attacking the pro- 
fession. 

In the same category would also be 
the statement that there are many pro- 
spective Jewish students of medicine and 
dentistry. If such is the case, it simply 
means that many people of Jewish origin 
are imbued with a desire to study these 
branches of professional work, for the 
benefit of the people of this country, irre- 
spective of their national or racial origin. 

Are not we all Americans? Does it 
really make any difference of what racial 
strain an American might be if he is 
honest, law-abiding, and has the qualifi- 
cations to attend our educational insti- 
tutions? 

No true American should propose dis- 
crimination against any particular group. 
Quite the opposite. What we should do 
is to open up the doors of our institutions 
to all groups and not inquire about their 
racial or religious origin. The Civil 
Service of the United States, for in- 
stance, has a special provision forbidding 
any inquiry of any applicant as to his 
racial or religious affiliation. Should not 
the same rule apply to educational insti- 
tutions which are open to the public and 
which can derive their value only in the 
measure in which they are supported by 
the public? 

The insidious feature of the proposal 
of the American Dental Association’s 
secretary was the suggestion that there 
should be a sort of Government subsidy 
based on the racial origin of the candi- 
dates for admission to dental schools. 

This, of course, would have spelled an 
end to America as a country of freedom 
and liberty to all. It would have put 
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America precisely on the same basis as 
the many European countries which were 
torn apart by their being split up into 
racial or religious minorities. 

If we are going to split up the United 
States into a conglomeration of discord- 
ant races and groups, we shall accom- 
plish exactly what Hitler expected us to 
become, a broken-up country, disunited 
and impotent in every way. May God 
preserve us from such a fate. 

The educators have long known that 
discrimination in admission to colleges 
and professional schools has been a prac- 
tice indulged by many institutions. This 
practice, however, is something that we 
should be ashamed of and not try to 
write into law. 

It was in the spirit of putting cn end 
to this type of discrimination which has 
been practiced for many years in our 
medical schools that { introduced a bill 
in the last Congress as well as in the 
present one to institute a system of med- 
ical training in the Public Health Service 
in the United States, by way of medical 
academies, on the style of West Point 
and Annapolis. 

It is in the same spirit that it became 
necessary for various State legislatures 
to enact statutes forbidding discrimina- 
tion in the schools and colleges of their 
respective States. 

There was a time when this discrimi- 
nation existed only with reference to a 
teaching body, and many a distinguished 
scientist could not find a place in a col- 
lege or professional school, simply be- 
cause he was not of the proper racial 
origin or religion, but discrimination 
usually feeds upon itself and once start- 
ed there is never any end to it, and so, 
instead of discarding it in the various 
faculties, it became enlarged by includ- 
ing the student body as well. 

In a very interesting article in the New 
York Times, this situation is gone into 
at some length and I wish to include this 
article of February 9, 1945, and make it 
a part of my remarks: 


Epucators FIGHT COLLEGE QvuoTAs — ASK 
RoosEVELT To ESTABLISH NATIONAL FAIR Epu- 
CATION PRACTICE COMMITTEE 


(By Benjamin Fine) 


Spurred on by the report of the Council 
on Dental Education concerning admission 
of dental students, educational leaders joined 
yesterday in requesting President Roosevelt 
to establish a National Fair Education Prac- 
tice Committee to help eliminate quotas and 
other forms of racial and religious discrimi- 
nations in the Nation’s colleges, it was 
learned yesterday. 

Sponsoring the request are the Department 
of Higher Education and the Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion, divisions of the National Education 
Association, and the education division of 
the Independent Committee of the Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Professions. The National Educa- 
tion Association has a teacher membership 
in excess of 300,000. 

Denouncing the action of Dr. Harlan H. 
Horner, secretary of the American Dental 
Association's education council, who recom- 
mended to the Columbia and New York 
University Dental Schools a quota policy for 
student’s admissions based on racial origins, 
the educators, in a telegram to the President, 
said that this move demonstrated the need 
for a national committee to study the entire 
field of college and university admission 
practices, 
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The statement was signed by Dr. Alonzo 
F. Myers, chairman of the department of 
higher education at New York University, 
and chairman of the education committee of 
the Independent Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions; Dr. Ralph McDon- 
ald, executive secretary of the department of 
higher education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Donald DuShane, secretary 
of the Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy Through Education. 


AID OF PUBLIC IS SEEN 


A “capable and distinguished national 
committee,” the educators declared, would 
get the cooperation of most colleges and ac- 
crediting bodies through force of public 
opinion without need for legislative action. 
If necessary, the expenses of the committee 
would be met through contributions of indi- 
viduals and groups interested in abolishing 
intolerance and discrimination, the wire to 
President Roosevelt said. 

Although the immediate point of depar- 
ture was the recent report of the dental 
association, it is known that a number of 
educational organizations and civic groups 
had been planning to ask President Roose- 
velt for the formation of an antidiscrimi- 
nation committee for education before the 
current controversy broke. Several meet- 
ings have been held in the last month look- 
ing toward the establishment of a proper 
formula to start the machinery rolling. 

A charge was brought by the educational 
groups that racial and religious discrimina- 
tion is now taking place in relation to re- 
turning servicemen seeking education under 
the G. I. bill of rights. Under this measure 
the veteran is entitled to 4 years of free col- 
lege training and is to receive from $50 to 
$75 maintenance, while his tuition, if $500 
or less, is paid by the Government. 

“Certainly it is reasonable to expect that 
they must not be thwarted by quotas and 
other forms of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation,” Dr. Myers declared. “But that is 
exactly what they will encounter unless 
something is done about it now. Indeed, 
some have already encountered it. Every 
college and university should adopt and an- 
nounce a forthright policy against dis- 
crimination.” 

Educators have long known that discrimi- 
nation in admission to colleges and profes- 
sional schools is common practice rather 
than the exception, Dr. Myers said, adding 
that it is practiced in some State universi- 
ties. He condemned as a “Nazi practice” 
the establishment of quotas for the number 
of Jews to be admitted to medical, dental, 
or law schools. 


I still believe that my bill to establish 
military academies for the training of 
doctors will go a long way toward elimi- 
nating prejudice in medical schools, and 
if the people of this country will realize 
how obnoxious discrimination can be- 
come public opinion will force the elimi- 
nation of this poison from our midst. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follow: 


8.211. An act or the relief of Ensign Fred- 
erick Matthews McCord, United States Naval 
Reserve; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.212. An act to provide an additional 
sum for the payment of a claim under the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, 8. C., on August 11, 12, 1940,” ap- 
proved April 23, 1941; to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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s.214. An act to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on Novem- 
ber 16, 1943; to the Committee on Claims. 

§.215. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval 
auxiliary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 
2, 1944; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 222. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
War to grant to the Duke Power Co. a 180- 
foot perpetual easement across Camp Croft, 
in the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 290. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of War to grant to the Orange and Rockland 
Electric Co. a 150-foot perpetual easement 
across the West Point Military Reservation 
in the State of New York; to the Committee 
of Military Affairs. 

S.374. An act to amend the act of October 
29, 1919, entitled “An act to punish the trans- 
portation of stolen motor vehicles in inter- 
state or foreign commerce”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: : 

S.338. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1938, as amended, and sections 7 to 17 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, to encourage the 
growing of war crops by protesting the allot- 
ments of producers of cotton, wheat, and pea- 
nuts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now. adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Wed- 
nesday, February 14, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, 
February 14, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds will hold a meeting on 
Wednesday, February 14, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., on House Joint Resolution 59. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Wednesday, February 14, 1945, at 
10 a. m., there will be a hearing before 
Subcommittee No. 1 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 62) proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
empowering Congress to grant repre- 
sentation in the Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President 
to the people of the District of Columbia. 
The hearing will be held in room 362 
(caucus room), Old House Office Build- 
ing. 

Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee 
on the Judiciary will hold a hearing be- 
ginning at 10:30 a. m., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1945, on the bill (H. R. 97) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to certain patent 
matters). The hearing will be held in 
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the Judiciary Committee room, 346 House 
Office Building. 


COMMITT£E ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


There will be a meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization 
at 10:30 o’clock a. m. on Wednesday, 
February 14, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON TH® MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, to begin public hearings 
on H. R. 693-——a bill to clarify the applica- 
tion of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to exempted securities, and for other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


207. A letter from the Secretary, United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, transmitting a copy of the Annual Re- 
port of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission covering the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1944; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

208. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
transmitting her twelfth annual report as 
Secretary of Labor; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

209. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting the Annual Report 
of the Department of Commerce for the fiscal 
year 1944; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

210. A letter from the national comman- 
dant, Navy Club of the United States of 
America, transmitting a copy of proceedings 
of its seventh annual reunion held at Keno- 
sha, Wis., June 1, 2, 3, 4, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COCHRAN: Committee on Accounts. 
House Resolution 131. Resolution granting 
6 months’ salary and $250 funeral expenses to 
Eleanor Fisher, sister of Flora L. Shelton, late 
an employee of the House; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 106). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 29. A bill to 
repeal the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the conveyance of the old lighthouse keeper’s 
residence in Manitowoc, Wis., to the Otto 
Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Manitowoc, Wis.,” ap- 
proved June 16, 1938; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 138). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. KEFAUVER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 60. Joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative 
to the making of treaties; without amend- 
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ment (Rept. No. 139). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs House Resolution 37. Resolution ex- 
pressing the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of certain resolutions adopted at 
Santiago, Chile, om April 15, 1944, look- 
ing toward the establishment of an Ameri- 
can Interparliamentary Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 140). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOBBS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1531. A bill to provide for the control 
of confidential business data submitted to 
the War Production Board; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 141). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul- 
ture. House Joint Resolution 98. Joint res- 
olution relating to the marketing of fire-cure 
cured and dark air-cured tobacco under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended; with amendment Rept. No. 142). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 340. An act to express the intent of the 
Congress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 143). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1527. A bill to exempt the mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board appointed under 
the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act 
of 1944 from certain provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Code and Revised Statutes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 144). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 312. An act for the relief of Harriet B. 
Rickards; without amendment (Rept. No. 
107). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 315. An act for the relief of G. P. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 108). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
S. 317. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief distursing officer for the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 109). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 335. An act for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight; without amendment (Rept. No. 
110). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. S. 410. 
An act for the relief of Marino Bello; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 111). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 949. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Ring; without amendment (Rept. No. 
112). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 952. A bill for the relief of the Morgan 
Creamery Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 113). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
958. A bill for the relief of Joe Koor; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 114). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1034. A bill for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American Legion; 
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with amendment (Rept. No. 115). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1058. A bill for the relief of W. A. 
Smoot, Inc.; without amendment (Rept. No, 
116). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H.R. 1136. A bill for the relief of Lorenzo H, 
Froman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
117). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1230. A bill for the relief of Donna 
May McNulty; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 118). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1263. A bill for the relief of E. E. Arm- 
strong; without amendment (Rept. No. 119). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1309. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, and the es- 
tate of Louisa Cowley, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 120). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1308. A bill for the relief of Sam Swan and 
Aily Swan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
121). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 


1325. A bill for the relief of Hyman L. 
Schiffer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
122). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1396. A bill for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; without amendment (Rept. No. 
123). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R, 
1483. A bill for the relief of Mrs. W. V. Jus- 
tice; without amendment (Rept. No. 124). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1485. A bill for the relief of Henry B. Tucker; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 125). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1536. A bill for the relief of the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co., and the Baugh Chemical Co.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 126). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1546. A bill for the relief of C. Y,. 
Webb; without amendment (Rept. No. 127). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1793. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 128). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1837. A bill for the relief of Thula B. 
Wellborn; without amendment (Rept. No. 
129). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 1841. A bill for the relief of Adolphus 
M. Holman; without amendment (Rept. No. 
130). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1842. A bill for the relief of Mauger 
Construction Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 131). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Commiitee on Claims. 
H. R. 1889. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 132). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1910. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 133). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1949. A bill for the compensation of 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty and Leslie Fairfax 
Naulty; with amendment (Rept. No. 134). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. e 

Mr. MCGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2055. A bill for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; without amendment (Rept. No. 
135). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 2063. A bill for the relief of Peter Paul 
Bacic, Charles C. Cox, H. Forest Haugh, and 
Luther M. Durst; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 136). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1566. A bill for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Siegfried Olsen 
Shipping Co.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 187). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 2133. A bill to amend further the Civil 
Service Retirement Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 2134. A bill to confer upon the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska the power to pardon and 
remit fines and forfeitures for offenses 
against laws of the Territory of Alaska; to 
the Committee on the Territories. 

H. R. 2135. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the ; urchase of public 
lands for home and other sites,” approved 
June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609); to the Commit- 
tee on the Public Lands. 

H.R. 2136. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to locate, establish, construct, 
equip, and operate a hospital for the insane 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON of North Caro- 
lina: 

H.R. 2137 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the sale, exchange, or other disposition of 
certain securities held by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 2138. A bill to increase the debt limit 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H. R. 2139. A bill to authorize the comple- 
tion, by the use of Lanham Act funds, of 
hospital projects initiated by the Works 
Progress Administration and the Work Proj- 
ects Administration; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H.R. 2140. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment furnished by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H.R. 2141. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment furnished by the Veterans Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOCH: 

H.R. 2142. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 to authorize the 
construction of a national system of foot 
trails; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 2143. A bill conferring jurisdiction 

upon the Court of Claims to reopen the emi- 
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nent-domain case of the city of Cape May 
N. J., against the United States, No. E-618, 
and to correct the constitutional errors 
therein, if any, by an additional judgment 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R. 2144. A bill to provide for a national 
cemetery in Jefferson County, Ala.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R.2145. A bill to authorize investiga. 
tions, experiments, and demonstrations in 
the breeding and production of domestic rab. 
bits, cooperation with Federal, State, and 
other agencies, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 2146. A bill to amend section 33 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act to 
provide that the payments for counties pro- 
vided therein shall be distributed by the 
treasurer of said counties; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H.R. 2147. A bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of alien seamen; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H.R. 2148. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment furnished by the Veterans Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H.R. 2149. A bill to provide for recogni- 
tion of active-duty members of the Civil Air 
Patrol as veterans of World War No. 2; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 2150. A bill to provide eligibility for 
pension, if otherwise entitled thereto, to the 
widow of any deceased veteran, if married 
to and living with the veteran for 2 years 
immediately preceding his death or if she 
gave birth to a child by the veteran; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H.R. 2151. A bill to repeal the act estab- 
lishing daylight-saving time; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATRICK: 

H.R. 2152. A bill to provide for one na- 
tional cemetery in every State and Territory 
and such other national cemeteries in the 
States, Territories, and possessions as may be 
needed for the burial of war veterans; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 2153. A bill to incorporate the Ameri- 
can Gold Star Mothers; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Res. 132. Resolution creating a_ select 
committee to investigate the effect which 
wartime conditions and regulations have had 
on the three Pacific Coast States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. Res. 133. Resolution requesting informa- 
tion from the Alien Property Custodian as to 
ownership and control of J. M. Lehmann Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Res. 134. Resolution to investigate the 
question of effective legal protection for 
property and proprietary rights and owner- 
ship in original thoughts, conceptions, and 
ideas in art, literature, science, mechanics, 
and the pure and useful arts; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Iowa, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take the necessary steps immediately 
to return the United States to standard time 
and abolish daylight-saving time by termi- 
nating the War Act of January 20, 1942 (ch. 
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7, 56 Stat. 9); to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
pass the McCarran-Sumners bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
pills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRY: 

H. R. 2154. A bill for the relief of John W. 
Magee; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.2155. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Florence V. Magee; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 2156. A bill for the relief of Lee Har- 

rison; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 2157. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Redmond; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H.R. 2158. A bill for the relief of the Cow- 
den Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

H. R. 2159. A bill for the relief of Clem H. 
Congdon; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 2160. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Gall; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: 

H.R. 2161. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Algernon Blair, his heirs or personal repre- 
sentatives, against the United States; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 
H. R. 2162. A bill for the relief of Walter 
lark; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H.R. 2163. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Tine; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 2164. A bill for the relief of Wallace 
Robertson, Henry Bowker, and Edward Pari- 
sian, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 2165. A bill to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to that certain unconfirmed 
and located private land claim known as 
claim of Daniel Boardman, C No. 13, in Cosby 
and Skipwith’s Report of 1820, certificate 749, 
and being designated as section 44, township 
7 south, range 3 east, Greensburg Land Dis- 
trict, Livingston Parish, La., on the official 
plat of said township; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 2166. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Tillman and Elizabeth Ann Tillman, 
minor daughters of Franz Tillman, deceased; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 2167. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of Texas, to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Orvis Welch; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. RAYFIEL: 

H.R. 2168. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2169. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2170. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Zucker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2171. A bill for the relief of Solomon 
Schtiernman; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 2172. A bill for the relief of J. Clyde 

Marquis; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

77. By Mr. HEIDINGER: Petition signed by 
68 representative citizens of Metropolis, IIl., 
and surrounding community, expressing 
their opposition to any legislation designed 
to enforce compulsory military training in 
the United States in peacetime; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

78. By Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON: Petition 
of J. Walter Hammond, president, Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, favoring House bill 
1690; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

79. By Mr. RICH: Resolution unanimously 
adopted at the regular meeting of the six- 
teenth district caucus of the American 
Legion, Department of Pennsylvania, held in 
the Borough of Jersey Shore, Pa., on January 
16, 1945, urging the passage of certain amend- 
ments to the G. I. bill of rights; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WeEbNESDAY, Fespruary 14, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Blessed Lord, mightiest among the 
mighty and purest among the pure, we 
pray that today we may dedicate our- 
selves to a mission of ministry, and that 
our decisions may be wise, our vision 
broad, and our brotherhood loyal. In 
the serious affairs of our homes and busi- 
ness, in the halls of education, and in our 
relaxations of amusements, in all our 
ways, be Thou with us in the shared 
presence of Thy blessing. 


Dark and hoary evils challenge and are : 


in conflict with our most holy faith. Do 
Thou purge this warring world of its 
corruption, banish its degrading vices, 
and transform its channels by the puri- 
fying fires of religion. Forbid that the 
more fortunate should settle into the 
ashes of unconcern, but rather be torch 
bearers and preservatives against moral 
decay until the hierarchy of evil spirits 
is no more. Our Father, we bring our 
prayer before Thee as incense in glad 
obeisance and in the pouring forth of the 
devout appeal of our hearts. On this day 
of penitence, reinforce in us the essential 
attributes of love, purity, and mercy, and 
Thine shall be the glory. Through 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and include therein an address delivered 
by Mr. Ivy W. Duggan, Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1944. I have received an esti- 
mate from the Public Printer stating that 
the extension will take 242 pages and 
will cost $130. Notwithstanding, I ask 
unanimous consent that the extension 
may be printed. 
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The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
printed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on shipping con- 
struction and to include therein a letter 
from Admiral Land and a summary from 
the Maritime Commission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a newspaper article from 
the Washington Daily News of Febru- 
ary 13 regarding the Chicago labor plan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp by including an 
address delivered by the Honorable 
James A. Farley before the Advertising 
Club of New York commemorating the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to~ 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Roe of Maryland addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, on yes- 
terday I received permission to insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the Superintendent of Public Health 
in connection with the physically fit 
program. I have consulted the Printer, 
and I am told his statement will require 
two-thirds more space than is allowed 
and will cost $138.80. I ask unanimous 
consent that, notwithstanding, the ex- 
tension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding and 
without objection, the extension may be 
made. 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday 
next, after the legislative business and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a letter 
which I received from retired railroad 
workers in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


AMERICAN INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONGRESS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution, 
House Resolution 37. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby expresses its approval of the fol- 
lowing resolutions looking toward the estab- 
lishment of an American Interparliamentary 
Congress which were adopted on April 15, 
1944, at Santiago, Chile, at a session attended 
by a committee of the House of Deputies of 
Chile and by the parliamentary delegations 
of a number of countries of the Western 
Hemisphere (including the delegation repre- 
senting this House). which met in such city 
for the celebration of the Day of the Ameri- 
cas: 

1. The parliamentary delegations of Peru, 
Uruguay, Colombia, the United States, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Pana- 
ma, and Chile agree to promote through their 
respective Parliaments a movement of conti- 
nental unity; 

2. To accomplish such project, they pro- 
posed the establishment of an American In- 
terparliamentary Congress for which the dele- 
gates will solicit the approval of their respec- 
tive Parliaments; 

3. To set up a permanent committee com- 
posed of the chairmen of the attending dele- 
gations, presided ‘over by Don Pedro Castel- 
blanco, President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Chile, for the purpose of organizing 
and fixing the time, place, and subject mat- 
ter of the Interparliamentary Congress of 
America; 

4. To communicate those resolutions to all 
the countries on the American Continents 
and invite the countries whose Parliaments 
were not represented to adhere to these reso- 
lutions. 

Therefore the Permanent Committee to 
Promote American Unity Through the Par- 
liaments, and in compliance with the third 
resolution, is constituted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Pedro Castelblanco, of Chile; and mem- 
bers, Messrs. Luis Carlos Mese, of Colombia; 
Jose Albertassi Munoz, of Costa Rica; Jose 
Erasmo Pacheco, of El Salvador; Pete Jarman, 
of the United States; Carlos F. Madrazo, of 
Mexico; Carlos Morales, of Nicaragua; Rober- 
to Jimenez, of Panama; Carlos Sayan Alverez, 
of Peru; and Luis Batlle Berres, of Uruguay. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. JARMAN. I shall be delighted to 
explain it for the benefit of the minority 
leader and the House. As the gentleman 
will remember, last year the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies of Chile in- 
vited the members of all other parlia- 
mentary American republics to partici- 
pate in a celebration of Pan-American 


Day, or the Day of the Americas, as they 
call it, in the Chamber of Deputies of 
Chile in Santiago on April 14. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr, CHIPERFIELD] 
and I were designated to represent the 
United States on that occasion. On the 
following day the President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of Chile invited all the 
delegates to participate in an infor- 
mal round-the-table discussion looking 
toward the creation and continuation of 
pan-American unity. At that informal 
discussion the resolution which has just 
been read was adopted, with the under- 
standing that we would all report it to 
our respective Houses of Representatives 
or Chambers of Deputies and request the 
approval of these legislative bodies of the 
resolution. 

It will be noted that the resolution au- 
thorizes no ap ropriation and does not 
create a pan-American organization. It 
simply creates a committee for the pur- 
pose of arranging therefor. The State 
Department has surveyed this very care- 
fully; its report indicates that further 
legislation will be necessary before any- 
thing except the approval of the idea can 
occur. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. This 
amendment, then, is merely approval of 
the idea. I understand the reason for 
its coming up now by unanimous consent 
is that another pan-American meeting 
is to be held next week. 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
son], who will attend that meeting, to 
answer that question. It is at his request 
that the matter is called up this morning 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, this is merely an expression of 
approval on the part of the House. It is 
not legislation in any sense of the word, 
it is merely a House resolution which ex- 
presses the belief that it would be a wise 
thing if we had a parliamentary union of 
the Americas only. 

The reason I thought it desirable that 
this resolution be passed by the House 
now is that next Wednesday there will 
be a meeting of the American republics, 
and this would be an expression of good 
will on the part of the House. It does not 
bind us to any action, but is an expres- 
sion that we favor the idea. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose we passed this 
resolution and then invited the repre- 
sentatives of these American republics 
and their staffs to come to Washington; 
would the O. D. T. tell this meeting just 
like they have the churches that they 
cannot convene if their number exceeds 
50? Has the gentleman thought of that? 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Let me 
say to the gentleman that that is a highly 
hypothetical case. This interparliamen- 
tary body would not be created by legis- 
lation until after the war and then every- 
body will travel whenever and wherever 
he wants to. 

Mr. RICH. But if you do not stop the 
things you are doing in this country you 
will have a dictator by that time, and 
nothing under the heavens will stop it. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. I do not 
agree with the gentleman; I have hearg 
that speech before. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, wi) 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. | 
yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House that this resolution, 
House Resolution 37, was approved unan- 
imouslv by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

I have long favored the establishment 
of an American Interparliamentary Con- 
gress to consider the specific problems of 
the Western Hemisphere. We of the New 
World might well take the lead in calling 
together representatives of the parlia- 
ments of all the countries on the Ameri- 
can continent to discuss and study the 
problems with which we will be con- 
fronted in the post-war world. 

All this resolution does is express ap- 
proval of this idea that representatives of 
the various legislative bodies of the 
Americas be brought together at some 
future suitable date. By so doing I 
firmly believe that we can consolidate 
the ties of understanding and confra- 
ternity among the American republics. 

It is not too early to strive to bring 
about ever increasing cooperation and 
mutual assistance between the American 
republics. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Member yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ihave one or two ques- 
tions I wish to ask. In the first place I 
should like to know why these duties 
cannot be performed by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union? Why set up an interparlia- 
mentary body to do what the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, already established, is sup- 
posed to do? And this new interparlia- 
mentary union would embrace only a 
portion of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. JARMAN. In the first place, we 
are not setting up a parliamentary body. 
In the second place, the other body of 
this Congress is not considered in this 
matter at all; this is what might be called 
a matter for the consideration of the so- 
called lower House. Should we say the 
“upper House” is not concerned with 
this? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it is not the upper 
House; it is the other body. 

Mr. JARMAN. The other body. At 
any rate, this is a matter of the House 
of Representatives or Chambers of Dep- 
uties of the parliamentary American 
republics. 

I call the gentleman’s attention further 
to. the fact that there are members of 
the Pan American Union who have no 

touses of Representatives and who were 
not invited to this and will not partici- 
pate. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to get to 
that question next. I notice you did not 
refer to Canada. The Canadian Govern- 
ment not only has a parliament but 
there are various states or provinces of 
the Dominion which have parliaments, I 
am much more interested, to be perfectly 
frank with the gentleman, in maintain- 
ing a closer liaison with Canada than 
with almost any country in the world, 
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and I make that statement advisedly. I 
notice Canada is not even included here, 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Answer- 
ing that question, I may say the gentle- 
man overlooks the fact that the 21 Amer- 
ican republics have not included Canada 
because of Canada’s connection with the 
British Empire. I would say to the gen- 
tleman further that it is being considered 
and suggestions have been made and 
may be worked out whereby Canada will 
become a part of it. 

Mr. RANKIN. In answer to the 

fember from Texas, that is one of the 
reasons why we should be careful about 
these things. In 1925 a document was 
signed by the Premiers of the various 
Dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations declaring their independ- 
ence—and I refer to Canada, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, and so 
forth. They are subject to no compul- 
sion whatever. If we are going into a 
parliamentary union of the American 
governments, there is no reason whatso- 
ever why Canada should not be included 
to begin with, and, in my opinion, there 
is every reason why she should be in- 
cluded, because Canada is all American, 
she is right here at our border, she has 
our system of parliamentary procedure, 
and the people of Canada speak our lan- 
guage. For all time to come we are 
going to have to maintain the closest 
possible relations with Canada. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Before 
lezislation is passed creating this organ- 
ization, if it is created, the suggestion 
the gentleman has made will have had 
time to be considered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Some of these coun- 
tries in Central and South America do 
not have any parliaments at all. Brazil 
does not have any parliament. She 
abolished both houses of her congress. 
There may be other countries in South 
America that have no parliaments. So 
that it seems to me we ought to proceed 
rather carefully in setting up an organ- 
ization of this kind. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. We are 
not setting it up now. This is just an 
approval of the idea. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 
idea is supposed to bear fruit later. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Maybe. 

Mr. RANKIN. I know a good deal 
about the parliaments and the alleged 
parliaments in those countries. I want 
to register my protest now against set- 
ting up any such organization at this 
time or in the near future that does not 
include Canada. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This is a very salu- 
tary movement that has been presented 
by the two very distinguished gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives 
from Alabama and Illinois. Some 3 years 
ago I had the privilege as a member of 
an official committee of this body of 
traveling to certain Latin-American 
states. We were invited onto the floor 
of the chamber of deputies of two such 
states. We were welcomed very happily. 
Reply was made in the Spanish language 
by the Honorable Richard M. Kleberg, 
of Texas, who speaks Spanish perfectly. 
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We were all convinced at that time that 
if there was a closer communion of fel- 
lowship and spirit between the chambers 
of deputies of these Latin-American 
republics and the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of North 
America many of our differences, if there 
be any, could be straightened out and 
solved with very great expedition and 
happy results. We were also convinced 
that the greatest barrier to common 
understanding is our failure each to 
learn the other’s language. I hope that 
when the proposed arrangements are 
made that Members of this House who 
speak either Spanish or Portuguese may 
be appointed to attend meetings of the 
Pan American Union, and that, mean- 
time, each of us here will qualify by 
studying either or both of these great 
languages. I salute the gentleman from 
Alabama and the gentleman from Ilii- 
nois for bringing this matter to the 
attention of the House. I hope that it 
will go forward expeditiously. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to endorse the statement made by 
the gentleman from California and to 
say that I think this is a very commend- 
able move. It seems to me that the 
world for too long has been limiting its 
international relationships to the execu- 
tives of sovereign governments. I think 
anybody who studies the pages of history 
will discover that the record has not been 
too successful. It may develop it is not 
too successful today. I hope that in the 
post-war world, not only in the Americas 
but in other countries where they have 
legitimate and effective parliamentary 
bodies, we can increasingly conduct in- 
ternational relationships on a parlia- 
mentary level instead of only on the 
executive level. Certainly, parliamen- 
tary participation in these relationships 
cannot conceivably produce more gory 
pages of history than the centuries-old 
record created by the executive domina- 
tion of this field. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama one more question 
in order to get this proposition straight- 
ened out? This resolution provides for 
inviting the other American countries 
to join in this movement. 

Mr. JARMAN. That is true. 


Mr. RANKIN. Does that include 
Canada? 

Mr. JARMAN. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the Member from 


Alabama accept an amendment that we 
also include Canada and have it under- 
stood that you will invite Canada? 

Mr. JARMAN. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that we cannot on 
the floor of this House amend the resolu- 
tion that was passed in Santiago on last 
April 15. This resolution simply pro- 
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poses to approve the resolution which 
Was passed then. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but I 
think we ought to include Canada, and 


‘have it understood here and now that 


Canada, so far as we are concerned, will 
be invited to join. 

Mr. JARMAN. I disagree with the 
gentleman’s opinion that this is the oc- 
casion to decide that ticklish question. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think we might just 
as well decide it as to Canada as to be 
deciding it for all of these Central and 
South American countries. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman can 
conceive of no difference between Can- 
ada and the other British Dominions and 
Chile, can he? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; there is a dif- 
ference but the difference is in Canada’s 
favor. 

Mr. JARMAN. Ihave no desire to en- 
gage in a controversy with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido not want this res- 
olution to go through unless it is pro- 
vided that Canada 's to be invited to join. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Let me 
say to the gent!eman that this resolution 
is merely to express approval of the idza. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. When 
the legislation comes before the House, 
if it does come, that will be the proper 
time—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Will the 
gentleman permit me to answer his 
statement? Personally I believe it would 
be very fine to have Canada included, and 
I think that that might be worked out. 
but this resolution cannot be changed 
now because it is an endorsement of a 
resolution that has already been adopted. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Member from 
Texas is wrong. This resolution is in- 
troduced in the Congress of the United 
States by the gentleman—the Member 
from Alabama [Mr. JarmAN]. Iam going 
to call you Members from now on in or- 
der not to have any more confusion of 
tongues. But it also provides that we 
communicate this resolution to all of the 
countries on the American Continent and 
invite the countries whose parliaments 
were not represented to adhere to this 
resolution. Now we are asked to pass 
this resolution by unanimous consent. 
What I want to do, if Canada is not cov- 
ered, is to include in this resolution the 
words “including the Dominion of Can- 
ada.” 

Mr. JARMAN. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon but he does not understand the 
resolution, astute though he may be on 
all such matters. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right: 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. I want the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi to be sure about this thing. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a letter 
which I addressed on February 12 to one 
of my colleagues, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, comparatively recently a private citi- 
zen in Virginia has entered upon a course 
of conduct claiming he is contesting the 
seats of, I believe, 71 Members of the 
House of Representatives. A colleague 
of mine the other day asked me to make 
some examination and write him a let- 
ter. I made that examination and have 
written him the following letter: 

FEBRUARY 12, 1945. 

My Dear Couieacuve: Supplementing the 
statement made to you over the telephone 
this morning with reference to notice to 
appear and give testimony in proceeding by 
Moss A. Plunkett, of Roanoke, Va., repre- 
senting himself as contesting your right to 
a seat in the House of Representatives, beg 
to advise that I have looked over a copy of 
the paper served upon you and other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, includ- 
ing myself, and have also made some exam- 
ination of chapter 7, title 2, of the United 
States Code, which deals with the subject 
of contested elections. 

The House of Representatives, under the 
Constitution, of course, is sovereign and in- 
dependent with reference to the determina- 
tion of the election and the qualification of 
its own Members. No act of Congress could, 
in the slightest degree, affect the exclusive- 
ness of power of the House of Representa- 
tives to determine with reference to those 
who are entitled to be a part of its member- 
ship. 

Section 7 of title 2 referred to therefore 
is merely an act of comity on the part of the 
Congress for the purpose of aiding the House 
of Representatives to whateve- degree the 
House of Representatives may see fit to avail 
itself thereof. But this alleged contestant, 
Moss A. Plunkett, does not even come within 
the provision of this title. 

Section 226, the last section of chapter 7, 
title 2, referred to, contains these words as 
the first part of the first sentence: 

“No contestee or contestant for a seat in 
the House of Representatives shall be paid 
exceeding $2,000 for expenses in election con- 
tests.” 

The contest contemplated by the Congress 
in which it sought to give aid by statute isa 
contest by a “contestant” and “contestee,” 
“for a seat in the House of Representatives.” 

Even if this language were not incorpo- 
rated in the statute, common sense and pub- 
lic necessity would preclude any notion that 
the Congress intended to put it within the 
power of any person so disposed to institute 
proceedings to oust many persons who hap- 
pen to be Members of Congress, and require 

hem to turn aside from the discharge of 
their public duties to appear and give testi- 
mony at the summons of such a person who 
had not even been a candidate for Congress 
and who could not therefore be a “con- 
testant for a seat in the Congress.” — 

It seems to me to be not only the right, 
bus the duty, of the Members of the House 
against whom this proceeding has been at- 
tempted, not to turn aside from the discharge 
of their official duties to give attention in 
tue slightest degree to that which the said 
Plunkett is attempting. 

Sincerely yours, 
HaTron W. SUMNERS. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man advise the House how, in his opin- 
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ion, this unreasonable situation should 
be met? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
no attention to it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, following 
up what the Member from Texas [Mr. 
Sumners], the very able chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, has said, I 
want to call attention to the fact these 
radicals who are attempting to harass 
Members of Congress about this matter 
have not a leg to stand on. They really 
are acting in contempt of the House, and 
.in contempt of the Senate, because they 
have attempted to subpena Senators, as 
well as Members of the House. 

This question has been thrashed out 
before. The fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution provided that where 
certain people were denied the right to 
vote in any State, representation from 
such State should be proportionately 
reduced. 

Mr. Blaine, in his Twenty Years in 
Congress, calls attention to the fact that 
it means when they are denied such 
rights by State laws or acts done under 
State authority. 

But, as Mr. Blaine also points out, the 
fifteenth amendment states that no such 
law shall be passed, and as he says, that 
to all intents and purposes wiped out 
that section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

If there is anything wrong with the 
State law, the place to contest it is in the 
courts. If there is anything wrong with 
a Member’s right to sit in this House, the 
place to contest it is before a committee 
of the House, by a resolution introduced 
in the House by the person who is di- 
rectly affected. 

So these attempts to harass the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate are simply 
in contempt of both Houses, and as the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
{Mr. Sumners] said, they should be 
ignored. 


CONSIDERATION OF INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary will exercise its privileges under 
the Calendar Wednesday rule, and, as I 
understand, the insurance bill will be 
called up. I take this brief period to ad- 
vise the Members of the House, and par- 
ticularly the new Members, as to the 
situation. 

If the bill called up is on the House 
Calendar, there will be 1 hour of debate 
on it. If it is on the Union Calendar, the 
bill will be considered in the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 


By paying 
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Union and there will be 2 hours of gen. 
eral debate, the time being equally 
divided and controlled by the Member jn 
charge on the majority side of the com. 
mittee and by the ranking minority Mem. 
ber present of the committee. 

However, the latter situation will not 
obtain in the consideration of the pjil 
that will be called up later. That bill wij) 
be called up and be considered under the 
rules of the House, and the Member in 
charge of the bill can at the end of an 
hour move the previous question. If the 
previous question is ordered, of course, 
that eliminates any opportunity for 
amendments to be offered to the bill and 
eliminates the possibility of debate upon 
such amendments. 

I simply call this to the attention of 
the Members so they will have the situa- 
tion in mind. Of course, the time for 
debate will be under the control of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary or the member in charge. I sce 
that the gentleman has risen, and I yield 
to him. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I sug- 
gest for the information of the House and 
for the information of the leader that if 
we have time this afternoon we have an- 
other bill, the reorganization bill, that 
we should like to have considered under 
this clause of the rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman says that it will be impossible 
to offer amendments, but if the. motion 
for the previous question is voted down 
it will be possible to offer amendments. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My purpose is to 
advise the House as to the situation with- 
out expressing my own position. Of 
course, if the previous question is voted 
down, then the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent. Then a Member who is recog- 
nized thereafter to offer an amend- 
ment will have the floor for 1 hour and 
will have control of the time during that 
period. Therefore, the gentleman’s 
statement, as I understood him, is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANKIN. As I understand it, 
this is to be taken up under the Calendar 
Wednesday rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; under the 
Calendar Wednesday rule. But the bill 
being on the House Calendar and not on 
the Union Calendar, it will be considered 
under the regular rules of the House and 
not in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN. When it is disposed of, 
the next committee will be called, I pre- 
sume, under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I assume that if 
the committee has another bill to call up, 
it would be in order. But I would not 
want to undertake to state just what will 
be called up. 

Mr. RANKIN. What I am trying to 
get at is, you are not dispensing with 
Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No: we are not 
dispensing with Calendar Wednesday. It 
is quite probable that the Committee on 
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the Judiciary will answer the call and 
the first bill will be the insurance bill. I 
have risen at this time to advise the 
House of the unusual circumstances un- 
der which it will be brought up, and that 
the Member in charge will have control 
of the time and that at the end of an 
hour he can move the previous question, 
which will preclude the offering of 
amendments. In order for the offering 
of amendments to be in order, the previ- 
ous question would have to be voted 
down. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar 
Wednesday. The Clerk will .call the 
committees. 


The Clerk called the committees, and 
when the Committee on the Judiciary 
was called: 


REGULATION OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I call up the bill (S. 340) to ex- 
press the intent of Congress with refer- 
ence to the regulation of the business of 
insurance, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill and the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Congress here- 
by declares that the continued regulation and 
taxation by the several States of the business 
of insurance is in the public interest, and 
that silence on the part of the Congress shall 
not be construed to impose any barrier to 
the regulation or taxation of such business by 
the several States, 

Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

(b) No act of Congress, except the act of 
July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, and/or the act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, shall 
be construed to invalidate, impair, or super- 
sede any law enacted by any State for the 
purpose of regulating the business of in- 
surance, or which imposes a fee or tax upon 
such business, unless such act specifically so 
provides. 

Src. 3. Nothing contained in the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, or the 
act of June 19, 1936, known as the Robin- 
son-Patman Antidiscrimination Act, shall ap- 
ply to the business of insurance or to acts in 
the conduct of that business. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of enabling ad- 
justments to be made and legislation to be 
adopted by the several States and Congress, 
until June 1, 1947, the act of July 2, 1899, 
as amended, known as the Sherman Act, 
shall not apply to the business of insurance, 
or to acts in the conduct of such business, 
and until January 1, 1948, the act of October 
15, 1914, as amended, known as the Clayton 
Act, shall not apply to such business or to 
acts in the conduct thereof. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall render the said Sherman Act inapplica- 
ble to any agreement or act of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation. 

Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to affect in any manner the ap- 
plication to the business of insurance of the 
act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known as 
the National Labor Relations Act, or the act 
of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Src. 6. As used in this act, the term “State” 
includes the several States, Alaska, Hawail, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


Sec. 7. If any provision of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That the Congress hereby declares that 
the continued regulation and taxation by the 
several States of the business of insurance is 
in the public interest, and that silence on 
the part of the Congress shall not be con- 
strued to impose any barrier to the regulation 
or taxation of such business by the several 
States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

“(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of regu- 
lating the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such business, 
unless such act specifically so provides. 

“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, or the 
act of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscriminetion Act, shall apply 
to the business of insurance or to acts in 
the conduct of that business. 

“Sec. 4. (a) Until January 1948, the act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and the act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, shall 
not apply to the business of insurance or 
to acts in the conduct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this section 
shall render the said Sherman Act inapplica- 
ble to any act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation. 

“Sec. 5. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to affect in any manner the 
application to the business of insurance of 
the act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or the 
act of June 5, 1920, known as the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec.6. As used in this act, the term 


‘State’ includes the several States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 


“Sec.7. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances, shall be held in- 
valid, the remainder of the act, and the 
application of such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. WALTER. 
House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


I move a call of the 


[Roll No. 17] 
Anderson, Calif. Brumbaugh Combs 
Biemiller Cannon, Fla. Courtney 
Bolton Clevenger De Lacy 
Boren Colmer Dondero 
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Eaton Lyle Shafer 
Elston McGregor Sheridan 
Fernandez MeMillan, S.C. Short 
Gardner Madden Sikes 
Gwinn,N.Y. Morgan Taylor 
Hare Mott Thomas, N. J. 
Harless, Ariz, O’Hara Vorys, Ohio 
Harness,Ind. Plumley Vursell 
Havenner Powers Wasielewsk!i 
Hébert Reece, Tenn, West 
Heidinger Rees, Kans, White 
Henry Rivers Wilson 
Izac Robsion, Ky, Winter 
Johnson, Rooney Woodrum, Va. 

Lyndon B. Rowan 

King Schwabe, Okla. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 375 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DOMESTIC RAISING OF FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2115) relating to the do- 
mestic raising of fur-bearing animals, 
and that the same be rereferred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

REGULATION OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the meas- 
ure under consideration represents a 
compromise. If you will recall at the 
last session of the Congress, by a vote of 


- 283 to 54, the House, in most unmistak- 


able terms, signified its belief that the 
law as it was understood to be up to June 
5, 1944, should be reaffirmed. 

When the Supreme Court handed down 
the unusual decision, written by a minor- 
ity of that Court, in which 75 years of 
well-accepted, well-known law was 
changed, the insurance business of this 
country was confronted with a very seri- 
ous situation. Both Justice Jackson and 
Justice Frankfurter, in well-considered 
minority views, pointed out the chaos 
that would come through the hurried ac- 
tion of the Court, and through a sudden 
change in the well-known theory with re- 
spect to insurance companies. Their 
predictions have come true. I say that 
because within the last month the attor- 
ney general of the State of North Caro- 
lina has held that the State can no longer 
collect the taxes paid by insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State of 
North Carolina because insurance is now 
interstate commerce and therefore the 
regulations imposed by the several States 
are not legal. 

It is very significant, in considering 
this entire question, to bear in mind that 
when the rule of law was first laid down, 
upward of 75 years ago, in the case of 
Paul against Virginia, the case got to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by 
an insurance company resisting the right 
of the State of Virginia to impose any 
regulation on its business. Today we 
find ourselves in the position where the 
insurance companies are at a loss to 
know just exactly where they stand. 

Since the law was first laid down, 
through a series of legislative enact- 
ments, through all sorts of regulatory 
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provisions, the business of insurance 
grew into one of the biggest businesses 
in our Nation. The companies, through 
their own experience, were able to regu- 
late themselves in a manner that has 
been satisfactory to almost every one, 
When I spoke a moment ago of this com- 
promise, I spoke advisedly. Personally 
I would prefer to see the bill, that we 
passed at the last session of the Con- 
gress so overwhelmingly, reenacted, but 
I recognize the practical side of this sit- 
uation and I am entirely in accord with 
this compromise measure. 

In that connection I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that after 
the impasse was reached in the Senate, 
at the suggesion of the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, and of several Sen- 
ators, representatives of all phases of 
the insurance business, through a series 
of conferences held over a period of at 
least 3 months, agreed on this compro- 
mise measure. That is the compromise 
measure that was reported by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, 
with the exception of the language con- 
tained in section 4 (a) of the Senate bill. 
This is the bill that was agreed on by the 
insurance commissioners of all of the 
States, the American Life Convention, 
the American Mutual Alliance, the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, Inland Marine Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ Insurance 
Executives Association, the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers, the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and In- 
surance Agents, they being all of the 
people in the industry affected through 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is it not a matter of 
record that since the passage of the bill 
referred to in the House, the Supreme 
Court has denied a petition for a re- 
hearing of the Southeastern Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, which makes this action 
imperative? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; an application 
was made to the Supreme Court for a 
rehearing, and it is, indeed, unfortunate 
there was not a rehearing participated 
in by a majority of the Court. I think 
this decision by a vote of 4 to 3 was 
shocking, to say the least, because where 
a well-accepted rule of law is changed, 
as Justice Marshall put it a great many 
years ago, the change should come only 
when a majority of the Court partici- 
pate in the decision. This is another 
reason why it is imperative that some- 
thing be done immediately; but the most 
important practical phase of the whole 
situation is that taxes due and owing to 
the insurance departments of the several 
States are collected between the 20th of 
February and the 10th of March. It will 
be easy to compromise our views with the 
bill passed by the Senate; our views are 
contained in the bill recommended by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 


Fsunumamanegtnae tet eee 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. I have carefully 
and with a great deal of interest read 
the gentleman’s bill and the committee 
report. I believe Iam very much in favor 
of both, . I wish, however, to submit this 
question: The gentleman read a list of 
those organizations that go to make up 
the insurance industry; is that group all 
agreed on the House bill as now presented 
to us as a substitute for the Senate bill? 

Mr. WALTER. That is the group that 
agreed on the House bill with the excep- 
tion that in the House bill the following 
language in section 4 (a) of the Senate 
bill was stricken out: 

For the purpose of enabling adjustments 
to be made and legislation to be adopted by 
the several States and Congress. 


With the exception of the omission of 
that language the two bills are similar. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
preface my question by saying that I ask 
it for the purpose of obtaining helpful 
information. Can the gentleman tell us 
what the attitude of the Department of 
Justice is with respect to this bill? I 
presume we are considering H. R. 1973. 

Mr. WALTER. H. R. 1973 was the bill 
reported by the committee and subse- 
quently made an amendment to S. 340. 
So the amendment of S. 340 is H. R. 1973. 

As to the attitude of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, frankly I do not know. He testified 
before our committee, and when various 
changes were suggested he agreed with 
the position we took. I am sure his tes- 
timony will bear out that statement. The 
other day when the bill was called up 
on the Consent Calendar the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cetuer], I believe it 
was, made the statement that the Attor- 
ney General was opposed to the bill as re- 
ported by the House committee. I sub- 
sequently called the Attorney General 
and asked him what his objections were, 
and he told me he had not read the bill. 
This is as much as I know about his at- 
titude; but I believe that is immaterial. I 
would say to my good friend from Penn- 
sylvania that, after all, this is a compro- 
mise. The Committee on the Judiciary 
did what the President of the United 
States in a letter to a Senator from 
Maryland suggested be done, namely, 
that a moratorium be granted so these 
great companies could find out just 
exactly where they stood and what they 
have to do to meet the new thought, if 
you please. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The President of the 
United States by no means recommended 
section 3 as in the bill passed by the Sen- 
ate and also in the bill reported by the 
House. 

Mr. WALTER. Why, of course, he did 
not; all he did was to write a letter in 
which he suggested a moratorium. I do 
not know of any other way to provide for 
a moratorium than as provided in this 
measure. We merely state that until 
January 1, 1948, the laws under which the 
insurance companies were prosecuted are 
not applicable except for certain things. 
It seems to me that there is the mora- 
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torium the Chief Executive suggesteg 
should be granted to these companies. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman cer. 
tainly does not want to stand on the floor 
of this House and tell the Members that 
he is in favor of insurance companies or 
insurance brokers putting out false aq- 
vertising in connection with the conduct 
of their business. 

Mr. WALTER. Well, if they do, it 
seems to me that is a matter that can be 
very easily reached. We are not con- 
cerned with things of that sort. This is 
merely a moratorium. That is all it is, 
It is to give these people a breathing spel] 
so that they can decide how they may 
operate: their business in the future. 
That is all this is; it is a moratorium. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman that far, but when he says “we” 
I do not know for whom he speaks. I, 
as one Member, will not. vote for the 
moratorium if you leave section 3 in the 
bill. 

Mr. WALTER. I do not think the 
gentleman voted for the bill when it 
passed the House previously. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I voted against the 
bill and I will not vote for this one, un- 
less section 3 is eliminated. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. In order to keep the 
record straight, I communicated with 
the Attorney General when the bill was 
on the Consent Calendar and he told me 
he was absolutely opposed to the bill as it 
is now written and as it is now before 
the House. I asked him why and he 
said he was opposed to it because there 
was stricken from the bill language 
which would proscribe and make unlaw- 
ful not only acts to intimidate, boycott, 
and to coerce but also agreements to 
coerce and to boycott. 

Mr. WALTER. That is not what the 
Attorney General said when he testified 
before the Committee on the Judiciary. 
But what his personal views are is im- 
material to me. He did testify on this 
very subject before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. CELLER. Iam simply giving the 
conversation, 

Mr. WALTER. We pointed out to him 
the possible construction that could be 
placed on the word “agreement” that 
was put in the bill and he agreed with us. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. CELLER. I am only repeating 
what he told me. 

Mr. WALTER. It bears out what I 
have stated. 

Mr.CELLER. Iam repeating his con- 
versation with me over the telephone. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania yielded back the balance 
of his time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The _ gentleman 
stated he reserved the balance of his 
time, 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Hancock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
fortunate decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Southeastern Underwriters case, 
decided last June, has thrown the in- 
surance business into a state of utter 
confusion. 'That decision by four mem- 
bers out of nine members of the Supreme 
Court changed the established law of the 
land, it reversed the will of Congress and 
created a new policy regarding the con- 
trol and regulation of the business of 
insurance. The decision has been 
rightly called judicial legislation. 

A committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, of 
v hich the Honorable Robert E. Dineen, 
of my State, is a member, drafted a bill 
several months ago that contains much 
of the language of the bill now before us 
but has a much stronger section 4 than 
the one in the present bill. You can 
find it and an interesting discussion of 
it in the 1944 annual report made by 
Mr. Dineen to the New York State Leg- 
islature. The attitude of the State com- 
missioners is reflected by the declaration 
made by the committee to accompany 
its proposed legislation. I quote a por- 
tion of that statement: 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners sincerely believes that the 
States can adequately regulate the insurance 
business, and because of legal considerations 
and the close proximity of State supervisory 
officials to the people affected, are in a bet- 
ter position to regulate that business than 
the Federal Government, In that regard it 
has regulatory machinery available, includ- 
ing regulatory statutes and trained per- 
sonnel, 


Heretofore the insurance business has 
been subject to regulation by the States 
because an unbroken line of decisions of 
the Supreme Court have held not only 
that insurance is not interstate com- 
merce, but that it is not commerce at all. 
The decision makes insurance interstate 
commerce, and therefore subject to all 
the statutes we have enacted dealing 
with interstate commerce. There are 
four, I believe: The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, the Patman Antidiscrimi- 
nation Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Sherman Act. 

Unfortunately, we cannot repeal the 
decision of the Supreme Court. What 
we can do, however, is to suspend the 
operation of the statutes we have passed, 
limit their scope, and grant exemptions 
or exceptions. 

Under that decision insurance, if writ- 
ten by a company in more than one State, 
is, as matter of law, interstate commerce 
today and will be so until another Su- 
preme Court comes along and reverses 
this decision. Therefore the taxes im- 
posed on insurance companies in many 
States may be regarded as burdens on in- 
terstate commerce and, therefore, un- 
lawful. Asa result, many companies are 
refusing to pay their insurance taxes, 
that is, taxes on the insurance written 
within the several States. Others are 
paying taxes under protest, because they 
are threatened with stockholders’ suits. 
The officials of an insurance company 
may not with impunity pay unlawful 
taxes. They are liable personally to 
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their stockholders if they do so. “There- 
fore it is imperative, if we are to preserve 
the rights of the States to tax the ifsur- 
ance companies on business written 
within their boundaries, that we pass an 
act authorizing them so todo. We have 
attempted to accomplish that purpose by 
sections 1 and 2 of the committee amend- 
ment to S. 340. I am not certain that 
we can do it but this bill goes as far as 
we can in an effort to maintain the rights 
of the States to tax the insurance busi- 
ness within their respective boundaries. 
A vast amount of State revenue is in- 
volved, and it is a matter of extreme im- 
portance to the States that action be 
taken to meet an immediate emergency. 

There are only two main features in 
the bill. The second is to grant a mora- 
torium on the application of the anti- 
monopoly laws until January 1948. Per- 
sonally, I would rather go much further 
than this bill goes. I was a strong sup- 
porter last year of the Walter bill, and 
I would support it today, plus this pro- 
vision with reference to taxes. But we 
believe we cannot pass that bill as the 
Senate is now constituted, and we are 
told with some assurance that the Presi- 
dent would veto it. So the best we can 
do now is to ask for a moratorium and 
leave the final decision open; not with 
instructions to the Congress or the vari- 
ous legislatures to pass laws to conform 
to the Supreme Court decision, and not 
with instructions either to the Congress 
to pass laws to exempt insurance per- 
manently from all the antimonopoly 
laws. As we have written this bill, and 
brought it to you, we have left the ques- 
tion wide open. 

There are quite conflicting views on 
this question among the commissioners 
of the various States, among the group 
of people who desire complete Federal 
control, and that other and larger group 
that believes in State control of the busi- 
ness of insurance, There are some slight 
differences between this bill and the bill 
as passed by the Senate, but they are not 
important in my view. 

This bi!l is, in effect, what has been 
agreed upon by the insurance commis- 
sioners of all the States and by various 
insurance groups, the fire-insurance 
companies, the casualty companies, and 
the life-insurance companies and agents. 

I hope this bill will receive practically 
unanimous support so that your con- 
ferees can go to the Senate with strong 
backing by this House. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELuLER]. 

Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
the result of a compromise, but it is well 
to keep in the background the tremen- 
dous power and potency of the various 
large insurance companies. We have to 
make a decision sooner or later as to 
whether or not we are going to be ruled 
by a cabal or a combination of these 
powerful companies or whether we are 
going to allow the small independent 
companies to function under competitive 
conditions in the various States. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, which is interested indirectly in 
quite a number of the small farm mutual 
companies, has expressed grave concern 
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that even this compromise will force 
these small companies catering to the 
farmers to jack up their rates. Already, 
for example, the State of Montana, real- 
izing that this compromise bill may go 
through, has passed a statute compelling 
every insurance company in the State of 
Montana to join a rating bureau and to 
apply to their policyholders uniform 
rates. This means in essence that in 
every State where large insurance com- 
panies exercise control, and they do ex- 
ercise control in many of the States, 
there is no blinking that fact—I can give 
you any amount of evidence to prove it, 
but time will not permit at this junc- 
ture—these companies, through power- 
ful lobbies, will cause enactment of bills 
forcing companies with lower rates to 
jack them up, so that in the State of 
Montana and other States these small 
companies are compelled to join the rat- 
ing bureaus, are compelled to abide by 
uniform rates, and in many instances, 
under guise of uniformity, competition 
goes out the window. Low rates must 
be upped. 

Therefore, during this period of mora- 
torium you will have the larger insurance 
companies rushing into the various State 
legislatures asking for these uniform 
rates and compulsory joining of rating 
bureaus, to the very grave disadvantage 
of all of these small mutual companies 
catering to the farmers. 

I am going to put into the RECorpD a 
communication received from the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation under date 
of February 3, 1945, in that regard. It 
follows at the end of my remarks. 

Further, there has been left out of this 
bill that has come out of the Committee 
on the Judiciary a very important word. 
That word is “agreement.” There is, 
properly, proscribed in the wording of 
the pending bill acts “of boycott, coer- 
cion, or intimidation.” You will find 
that on page 4, lines 19 and 20 of the bill 
before you. The Senate version, how- 
ever, had in addition to “any act of boy- 
cott, coercion, or intimidation” the word 
“agreement” to boycott, coerce, or intim- 
idate. 

What is the danger in leaving that 
word out? There is a great deal of dan- 
ger. These great companies can issue a 
blacklist. It need not be in writing, 
there need not be a so-called overt act, 
it could be an oral blacklist, and they 
would frighten the wits out of all these 
small companies. In addition there 
could be an “agreement” for what is 
known as separation. Let me tell you 
something’ about the “separation.” 
Under “separation,” if an agent wrote 
insurance for an outside or marked or 
proscribed company, or a blacklisted 
company, he was immediately stripped 
of his privileges; that is to say, he was 
not permitted to write insurance for any 
of the members of the self-constituted 
governing organizations known as 
boards. If a member of any of the 
boards wrote business through that 
agent which represented independent or 
nonmember companies, such member 
company was subject to punishment and 
was compelled to give up the business. 

That is why I want the word “agree- 
ment” put back into the bill. We have 
no opportunity to amend the bill and to 
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put it back. For that reason, I must 
perforce oppose the bill, and the Attorney 
General for that reason is opposed to this 
bill. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1945. 
Honorable CHAIRMAN, 
Judiciary Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation is a national nonprofit 
membership organization, representing ap- 
proximately 850,000 farm families in 46 States. 
The organization is a federation of State 
organizations. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
does not own, control, or operate any insur- 
ance company. The State organizations, 
however, have developed mutual insurance 
services for the individual farm-family mem- 
bership within their several States. Seven 
of the State Farm Bureaus have organized 
and are operating mutual insurance services 
for Farm Bureau members and farm families 
in 20 or more States. Experience seems to 
justify the conclusion that farmers, as a class, 
in many lines of insurance have more fa- 
vorable experience than the public generally, 
or of certain other groups. With few ex- 
ceptions, the Farm Bureau companies have 
not operated on manual or bureau rates. 
Rates have been established that experience 
seems to justify, and even under such rates 
that are generally lower than manual or 
bureau rates permit the distribution of policy 
dividends. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, therefore, and its member States for 
their farm families, is very much interested 
in any legislation, either Federal or State, 
that affects the operation of insurance com- 
panies operating on the principle of giving 
the insured the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with safety. 

Having been advised by our general counsel 
that S. 340, as amended by your subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee, is dan- 
gerous from the viewpoint of the many casu- 
alty and fire insurance companies affiliated 
with the Farm Bureau and other farm organi- 
zations, and against the interests of farmers 
and others insured by these and similar low- 
cost companies, we urge you to take steps 
to correct the situation. 

As we understand it, the effect of the re- 
moval of the Senate amendment in lines 3, 
4, and 5 of page 2 of the bill as it came 
to the House, is to give to insurance com- 
panies a permanent exemption from the 
Sherman Act and the Clayton Act (as to any 
acts authorized or permitted by a State 
law) despite the references in section 4 to a 
temporary and partial exemption, unless and 
until Congress at some later date passes legis- 
lation making these acts specifically appli- 
cable to insurance. 

In view of the fact that bills are now being 
introduced in a number of State legislatures 
which would result in the fixing of compul- 
sory uniform rates, tend toward monopoly, 
and prevent our members and others from 
securing insurance at lower costs, we believe 
that your committee and the Congress should 
make it clear that it is not the intent or 
purpose of S. 340 to encourage such price- 
fixing and monopoly-forming legislation, but 
on the contrary, Congress desires to exercise 
some measures of restraint over such de- 
velopments. 

As a first step in this direction, we strongly 
urge the restoration of the Senate amend- 
ment which would eliminate permanent ex- 
emption from the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. This would serve as a strong deter- 
rent to present undesirable trends in State 
legislation. 

Even with the Senate amendment restored, 
the bill should be safeguarded further by 
adding at the end of section 4 (a) a proviso 
approximately as follows: 
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“Provided, however, That this exemption 
from the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act 
shall-not apply to any new State legislation 
which would result in fixing compulsory uni- 
form rates for all companies of a given class 
or other restrictions that would have the ef- 
fect and result of requiring all companies 
of a given class to charge approximately the 
same rates or costs to the insured.” 

If the Senate.amendment is not restored 
to section 2 (b) the above proviso should 
be attached to that section rather than to 
section 4 (a). 

As the bill now stands with your subcom- 
mittee amendments, it is an open invitation 
for those insurance companies who do not 
like competitive rates to rush into the State 
legislatures to secure the enactment of laws 
which will give them all the rate-fixing and 
monopolistic privileges they have heretofore 
partially attained through collusive action 
which, until recently, was free from the re- 
straints of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
Under your section 2 (b), the opportunity 
held out to such insurance companies or as- 
sociations to secure the same or greater rate- 
fixing results and full immunity by the en- 
actment of State laws is already resulting 
in tremendous pressure upon State legisla- 
tures. 

Surely your committee and the Congress 
should do something to safeguard this situ- 
ation. The amendment we suggest would 
give such a safeguard and still retain all 
necessary immunities from the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

We note with approval your committee’s 
amendment eliminating the first clause in 
section 4; that is, the words “for the purpose 
of enabling adjustments to be made and 
legislation to be adopted by the several States 
and Congress.” This language has been cited 
in some States as evidence that Congress ex- 
pects the States to enact legislation pre- 
sented by certain insurance groups and 
which, if adopted, would have the effect of 
eliminating competitive rates. 

But we feel that this mere elimination of 
language is not sufficient to correct wrong 
impressions already developed. In view of 
some of the language contained in previous 
committee reports on this and similar bills, 
we ask you to state explicitly in your com- 
mittee report that it is not the intent or pur- 
pose of Congress to encourage price fixing 
through compulsory uniform rating bureaus 
or other monopolistic practices, and that any 
such tendencies in new State legislation 
might quickly result in the withdrawal by 
Congress of the immunities granted. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epw. A. O’NEAL, 
President, 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. .McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
New York interests me. Subsection (b) 
of section 4 on page 4 reads as follows: 

Nothing contained in this section shall 


render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any act of boycott, coercion, or intimidation. 


It has been called to my attention that 
under that language an act of boycott, 
coercion, or intimidation will be illegal, 
but a combination, conspiracy, or com- 
pact to cverce, boycott, or intimidate will 
be free from legal consequences. 

It has been suggested to me by the At- 
torney General that if the following lan- 
guage is used that would be corrected: 
to any agreement to boycott, coerce, or in- 


timidate, or act of boycott, coercion, or in- 
timidation. 


I would like to ask my friend in charge 
of the bill if this language is objection- 
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able to him, and if not, when this pjj] 
goes to conference, if it does, if the gen. 
tleman would agree to accept that lan. 
guage? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, I would. 1 
would like to point out to the ventleman 
that when there is the kind of agreement 
he speaks about then it becomes an act 
and then under the very language of the 
law it is a violation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not take is- 
sue with the gentleman on that, but wil 
the gentleman accept that language? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 9 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, let me say at the very outset 
that the colloquy just participated in by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania should 
remove a great many objections to this 
bill in the minds of the Members of the 
House. I am not completely satisfied 
with the bill, as will develop. But I do 
think it is a fine evidence of the desire 
tc work something out that the gentle- 
man has accepted that language sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Per- 
haps he can give some additional infor- 
mation which I was going to seek from 
the distinguished majority leader who 
quoted the Attorney General. I would 
like to know if the language is accepted 
as stated by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, whether he is or you are au- 
thorized to say then the bill would be 
acceptable to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Ican 
say that I have discussed that very lan- 
guage time after time with officials of 
the Department of Justice. I am con- 
vinced that language at least would be 
acceptable to the Department of Justice. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, let 
me say to my friend I was addressing 
myself to that particular part of the bill 
and no other, and apparently the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
has stated he will accept that language 
if the bill goes to conference. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to proceed with 
what I have to say. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
want to vote for this bill if it is a com- 
promise agreement between all parties 
concerned. But I am in a quandary be- 
cause the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice informed me just 10 
minutes ago they were irrevocably op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. They 
are; and that is exactly what I want to 
discuss, if the gentleman will permit me 
to do so. 

I desire to call to the attention of the 
Members House Report No. 68, which is 
the report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary upon this bill and which in its con- 
clusion states that this bill has been en- 
dorsed by a great number of organiza- 
tions, including the National Association 
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of Insurance Commissioners, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, and so forth, 

I want to challenge the statement and 
say to you that if what the Committee 
on the Judiciary wanted was something 
that had been endorsed by these groups, 
then it should have reported to the House 
the bill H. R. 1590, of which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], is 
also the author. I would say to him in 
the words of St. Paul, “That which you 
have worshipped without knowing come 
I to declare unto you,” because this is 
this bill, H. R. 1590, and not the other 
that the insurance commissioners have 
approved. It was H. R. 1590 that has 
been submitted as a compromise bill and 
not the other. I think it too bad that 
the statement has been made here that 
it has been endorsed by these groups, be- 
cause it has not been so endorsed. I will 
tell you why it has not been endorsed. 
The American Life Convention, the 
American Mutual Alliance, the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
and all these other groups referred to, is- 
sued a press release which I have in my 
hand and which everyone is at liberty to 
examine. That press release clearly 
points out why the language that the 
Committee on the Judiciary has stricken 
out is in this bill. That press release 
says: 

For the purpose of enabling the business to 
make necessary adjustments in organization 
and operating methods, and in order that the 
legislatures of the various States may have 
time in which to adopt laws designed to au- 
thorize concert of action in rate making and 
other cooperative activities when approved 
by State supervisory officials, section 4 of the 
compromise bill granting a moratorium on 
the Sherman law to June 1, 1947— 


And so forth. That is the basis of the 
moratorium. That is the basis upon 
which the letter was sent to Senator 
RaDcLiFFE by the President of the United 
States. I told the House of Representa- 
tives when I opposed the Bailey-Walter 
bill that you were just marching your 
army up the hill to march it down again, 
because there was not any chance of its 
final enactment. Months later we find 
out that that is true. 

I tell this House if you adopt the bill, 
H. R. 1973, you have again marched up 
the hill and got precisely nowhere be- 
cause you must put into that compromise 
the things that the contracting parties 
have agreed to. They have all agreed 
that that language which recites the rea- 
sons for the moratorium should be in the 
bill; that it belongs in the bill, and that 
it must not be taken out of the bill. I 
say to you that 41 out of the 44 State 
insurance commissioners who were pres- 
ent at the meeting approved the bill with 
that language in it. If you doubt it, 
here is a report from the Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York. 
I hold it in my hand. You may look at 
it at page 9 if you wish. Here is a re- 
port of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York and similar reports by 
other organizations recommending S. 340 
as it was, which included the compromise 
language. 

They have endorsed a bill that states 
the reason for a moratorium. If some- 
body wants to look at it, it is here. 
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Mr. WALTER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The faci of the matter 
is that the bill (S. 340), as these parties 
have agreed upon, is not the bill passed 
by the Senate at all. 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. Ex- 
actly. The gentlemaniscorrect. S. 340 
was not the bill agreed upon in the in- 
dustry compromise. That is entirely 
correct. If this House will vote down 
the previous question I would like to 
offer the bill earlier presented by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WaAtter], H. R. 1590, which is the bill 
agreed to by everybody, which the insur- 
ance commissioners have approved, and 
which the Department of Justice has ap- 
proved. On the basis of that, the Attor- 
ney General went to the President of the 
United States with this bill, and on the 
basis of an examination of this bill a 
letter was sent to Senator RADCLIFFE, 
indicating that moratoriun? legislation 
would be approved. Why gum up the 
works at this late date? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Even 
though the language of the committee 
substitute does not specifically direct the 
State legislatures or encourage them, 
does it not by the moratorium create 
the opportunity for the State legisla- 
tures to take action? 

Mr, ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
agree with the gentleman, but the point 
is that the commissioners themselves 
desire that it be stated in the bill that 
the moratorium shall be for specific pur- 
poses. The insurarce companies realize 
that they are now in @ serious position. 
The verdict of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the law of the land, 
whether you like it or not. These people 
who are subject to the decision are ina 
terrible spot if something does not hap- 
pen. So they went to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and said, “Give us time and we will 
put our house in order.” Consequently 
into the bill was written words designed 
to permit them time to make the ad- 
justments. Then the insurance com- 
missioners came in and said, “We are 
not ready with our rate-making struc- 
tures. We have to ask the State legis- 
latures to pass new laws.” Therefore, 
into the bill went words to permit the 
States time to enact legislation. That is 
why H. R. 1590 carries the statements of 
the purposes in the moratorium. They 
are the words in the language of the bill 
as drafted by every interested party. No 
one can contradict that. The press re- 
lease issued January 15, by the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers is here for your inspection. There 
is no need to be misled by the committee 
report that says this has been approved 
by organizations that did not approve it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is the gentleman also 
opposed to section 3 of this bill? 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
think it would be a fine thing if legisla- 
tion relating to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, now included in section 3, 
could be stricken from the bill, but I 
would not oppose the passage of H. R. 
1590 with that language in it, because 
we could thereafter proceed to pass other 
necessary legislation to take it out. I 
would like to carry out the terms of the 
agreement exactly as originally agreed 
upon. Then I know there is some 
chance of final enactment of our bill. 
Every State in the Union is up against 
a@ serious problem, and you do not serve 
your constituents if you unnecessarily 
bog this down by passing a bill that no- 
body wants and that neither the indus- 
try nor the Commissioners have ap- 
proved. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is it not a fact that 
section 3 is permanent law—not just a 
moratorium? It goes away beyond any 
agreement. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
will not argue with the gentleman be- 
cause I am not a lawyer, but I know it 
is too bad if we do not vote down the 
previous question and substitute the bill 
which everybody has agreed upon. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
yield. } 

Mr. FOLGER. As I understand the 
gentleman his request is that we vote 
down the previous question in order that 
he may offer the agreement as made? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. That 
is right. I would then offer H. R. 1590. 
I would like also to point out, as the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania iMr. 
WALTER] pointed out, that S. 340 did not 
conform to that agreement either. I 
think the House has a right to pass some- 
thing that exactly conforms to the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New 
yield. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Why cannot the gen- 
tleman take out the section that relates 
to the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Robinson-Patman Act? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. I 
have tried to explain it. I want to see 
a bill passed that can be enacted into 
law prior to the closing days of Febru- 
ary, at which time the insurance com- 
panies must pay their taxes to maintain 
the insurance departments in the var- 
jous States. ‘There is a specific date in- 
volved. Personally I would like to see it 
out, but I want to see a bill passed today, 

The SPEAKER.: The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GWYNNE]. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Supreme Court last year de- 
cided the Southeastern Underwriters 
case it immediately made applicable to 
the business of insurance many laws that 
we have heretofore passed regulating 
interstate commerce. When we passed 
those acts, Congress did not have in mind 
insurance; as a matter of fact when Con- 
gress passed the Sherman Act it was with 
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the distinct understanding that it did 
not apply to insurance, because insur- 
ance at that time was not interstate com- 
merce, under Supreme Court decisions. 
The net result of the Supreme Court de- 
cision therefore was to put the Federal 
Government in the field of control then 
being exercised by the States. The meth- 
ods of control exercised by the States 
and by the Federal Government are con- 
flicting, and the sole purpose of this bill 
is to take out as much of that conflict as 
possible until we can determine whether 
Congress will regulate insurance, or 
whether it will permit the States to regu- 
late it. 

I believe there is no substantial dif- 
ference, no difference of consequence, be- 
tween the bill passed by the Senate and 
the bill we now have before us. I intend 
to take up the amendments that have 
been discussed here a little later. Before 
I do that let me say a word about H. R. 
1973. It starts out with the statement 
that insurance shall be subject to State 
controi. The Congress, of course, cannot 
delegate to the States the power to regu- 
late insurance. What we are trying to 
do is to make it clear to the States and 
to the insurance companies that we are 
as far’ as possible removing ourselves 
from the field. 

The second thing the bill states is that 
no act of Congress governing interstate 
commerce shall apply to insurance unless 
the act specifically so states. 

The third section goes on to enumerate 
two acts. I believe section 3 is not neces- 
sary in the bill, but it was inserted, I sup- 
pose, to make it clear that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act should not apply 
to insurance and that the Robinson- 
Patman Act should not apply to insur- 
ance. The reason is this: The Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed with the intent 
that it should regulate and control the 
sale of commodities. It was not meant 
to cover insurance any more than it was 
meant to cover the banking business. If 
the Members wish a bill of the character 
of the Robinson-Patman Act to cover in- 
surance, then I submit a special bill 
should be introduced which should cover 
it more equitably and more accurately 
than the Robinson-Patman Act, which 
was not written with insurance in mind. 

The bill before us states in another 
section that it will not affect the cover- 
age of the Wagner Act and the Wages 
and Hours Act so far as insurance is con- 
cerned. The Court has already held in 
the Polish Alliance case, you remember, 
that the Wagner Act did apply to insur- 
ance because insurance was something 
that affected interstate commerce. 

The important part of the bill is that 
section which provides for a moratorium 
as far as the application of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts are concerned. Part 
of the Sherman Act is in effect right 
now; in fact, that part having to do with 
boycotts, coercion, and intimidation. 
The rest of the Sherman Act and the 
Clayton Act will not take effect until 
January 1, 1948. 

I wish now to say a word or two 
touching some things that were in the 
Senate bill that have been taken out. 
sf you will turn to the bill, you will 
notice that the provision dealing with 
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boycotts, and so forth, is made to apply 
to an act, not to an agreement, as the 
Senate bill had provided. The House 
took out the word “agreement” because 
we believed that to do so brought the 
law into line with our general notion of 
criminal law. For instance, if you and 
I agree to kill someone we will be pun- 
ished by the courts. I have read in the 
Bible that he who thinks evil is as guilty 
as he who commits it, or words to that 
effect. 

In the courts no prosecution could be 
had until some act had been committed 
in pursuance of that unlawful agree- 
ment. However, the use of the word 
“agreement” would open up to the 
prosecuting agencies of this Government 
an opportunity to constantly investigate 
agreements between insurance compa- 
nies. I think that is the purpose in 
trying to get the word in there. In my 
judgment, it would have no effect what- 
ever, so far as the legitimate prosecution 
for boycotting, coercion, and intimida- 
tions are concerned. 

Another sentence we took out, and to 
which the gentleman from New Mexico 
has referred, is found in section 4—“for 
the purpose of enabling adjustments to 
be made and legislation to be adopted 
by the several States and Congress,” and 
so forth. 

Whether that is in or out makes not 
the slightest difference to the bill. What 
the bill does is to grant a moratorium. 
It provides that until January 1, 1948, 
there will be no prosecutions under the 
Sherman Act except as indicated above. 
During this period of time a State may 
revamp its laws, and the Congress may 
revamp the laws. Why you should make 
so much fuss about a pious expression in 
a bill that means nothing is more than 
I can understand. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. As I understand the 
bill we are considering amounts to a 
moratorium until 1948? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is cor- 
rect, except as to acts of boycott, coer- 
cion, and intimidation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Will the amendments 
which the gentleman from New Mexico 
proposes to offer change it? In other 
words, I would like to vote for a bill that 
would circumvent the decision of the Su- 
preme Court entirely. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. You cannot do 
that. 

Mr. JENKINS. That is not politically 
wise or it may not be parliamentarily 
wise. But does the gentleman’s amend- 
ment go further than this bill? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. The amend- 
ment the gentleman talks about does not 
make one bit of difference. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. What 
is there to stop the Attorney General 
from disregarding the provisions of this 
bill and going ahead, getting a grand 
jury and going after the insurance com- 
Panies? 
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Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. This is what 
we do in substance: We repeal, so to 
speak, or at least we suspend the opera- 
tion of the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
until 1948 except as to acts of boycott by 
insurance companies. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I am inclined to 
agree with the gentleman. He referred 
to this proposed amendment as a pious 
gesture. 

Mr, GWYNNE of Iowa. That is right. 

Mr. JENNINGS. In this day of pro- 
mulgation of administrative law, in this 
day of judicial decisions which worm in 
and worm out and leave everybody in 
doubt as to whether the snake that made 
the crack was going in or backing out, it 
is a pretty good idea to keep things on 
the surface mighty clear, is that right? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. If 
these words do not mean anything or 
make 5 cents difference, why is the gen- 
tleman afraid of them? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I cannot see 
any reason for putting in a bill the rea- 
sons why we are writing the bill, and that 
is all that amounts to. We give them a 
moratorium. Why should we undertake 
to tell the States anything beyond that 
fact? If they want to revamp their laws 
during the period of moratorium, that is 
up to them. Why should we express the 
hope that they will write other laws to 
conform with the notions of some Mem- 
bers of Congress? 

Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. The 
gentleman understands the Attorney 
General has the duty to prosecute these 
people; but he says, “I shall not do it, 
provided you get your house in order.” 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. The Attorney 
General has no business advising the 
States what kind of laws they should 
enact; neither do we. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Has any testimony 
been submitted as to the amount of taxes 
involved running to the States and Terri- 
tories? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. This bill will 
not entirely clear that up, but the 
amount in my State is about $2,000,000. 
The total amount in the country for 1 
year is about $120,000,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That, of course, is 
a tremendous sum as related to the 
budgets and the treasuries of these par- 
ticular units of government. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That is true. 
There are two limitations as far as the 
States are concerned when they tax in- 
surance companies. One is the Consti- 
tution. I am afraid some of the taxing 
policies of some of the States will have 
to be revamped, because they are prob- 
ably unreasonably impeding interstate 
commerce. We cannot do anything 
about that, of course. The other limita- 
tion of the right of the States to tax in- 
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surance companies would arise if Con- 
gress itself would move into the field. 
In this bill we are making it clear that 
we do not move into the field. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr, MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we all appreciate that this legislation is 
desirable in some form. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to just the particu- 
lar form. The House passed a bill last 
year in the form that suited the House. 
The Senate passed a compromise bill 
which, with certain committee amend- 
ments, is now before us. 

It seems to me that the sensible thing 
to do is to pass this bill expeditiously and 
send it to conference. There the differ- 
ences may be worked out. If they are not 
worked out, the bill will be sent back to 
the House for another vote on the con- 
ference report, which is the final passage. 
If the House does not want to accept 
what the conferees have agreed upon, 
then it can vote against the report, which 
will be a vote against the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr, BAILEY], 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, George 
Washington once said: 

In proportion as the structure of govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public should be enlightened. 


A casual glance at Senate Resolution 
340—the McCarran bill—which is be- 
fore the House for concurrence, well 
illustrates Washington’s idea that the 
people should know the facts. This is 
particularly so since the legislation pro- 
posed affects many millions of our citi- 
zens and in its present form is decidedly 
dangerous to a large group of citizens— 
particularly the little businessman. 

Instead of this legislation being sent, 
as it was, to the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary, it could better 
still have gone to the special committee 
set up by this House to study the prob- 
lems of the small businessman. This 
proposal, if approved, will add a burden 
to those least able to carry it. It grants 
favor to the very group that has grown 
rich and strong at the expense of the 
weak and the defenseless. It presents 
the picture of the big bully convicted 
of kicking the little fellow around, who 
then comes to Congress and asks the 
privilege of going on kicking the little 
fellow for another year or two until Uncle 
Sam can do something about it. 

It is beyond doubt the most selfish and 
most vicious piece of proposed legisla- 
tion that has been brought to the floor 
of this House in the past decade. Itisa 
surprise to me that the backers of this 
class of legislation are not contending 
that this is necessary to win the war. 

For the past 75 years it has been the 
practice of this very group—the stock 
fire-insurance companies—now begging 
for special favors, to resist the efforts of 
the several States to regulate insurance. 
Their stock argument being that they 
were above and beyond the State’s power 
to regulate. In other words, they were 
engaged in interstate commerce. Now, 
that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held that the business of in- 
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surance does come under the commerce 
clause of our Constitution, they plead 
with Congress to approve legislation that 
will excuse them and exempt them from 
the provisions of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, the Clayton Act, and in fact any 
other act that in any way interferes with 
their doing business at the same old stand 
and in the same old way. 

The peremptory and summary manner 
in which the legislation was rushed 
through the Senate and House commit- 
tees without the formality of public hear- 
ings finds its equa! only in the act of a 
dictatorship for which the world is pay- 
ing so dearly today—in tears and sweat 
and blood. 

The proponents of this legislation take 
far too much for granted. Because the 
insurance officials of a few States, whose 
political policy is controlled and directed 
by the ramifications of these huge insur- 
ance combines, approve the McCarran 
bill, they would have the Members of 
Congress believe that a_ satisfactory 
agreement has been reached and that 
this bill has been sugar-coated so it 
pleases everybody. I doubt seriously if 
any of the “sugar” got into the bill. I 
shall later show how and why it will be 
“sour grapes” to the little businessman 
in the cities, villages, and at the cross- 
roads who cannot pay his Federal, State, 
and local taxes, and at the same time pay 
tribute to these insurance barons. 

They even imply in their press releases 
that Attorney General Biddle, who so 
stoutly opposed the passage of this legis- 
lation in the Seventy-eighth Congress, is 
satisfied—now that he can look through 
the dim mists of the future to a time 
when he will be permitted to enforce the 
law, provided the Ejightieth Congress 
does not spread this immunity over an- 
other twilight zone, and provided further 
that the Attorney General does not get 
the double-cross on this legislation. 

It is a significant fact that the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Representative La- 
FOLLETTE, who waged such a gallant but 
losing fight against a similar bil] in the 
last Congress, is absent from the Capital 
on official business, at a time when this 
crime against the millions of insurance 
policyholders is being perpetrated. It is 
further significant that he was also 
chairman of the Judiciary Subcommittee 
handling this legislation and refused to 
permit my appearance in an effort to 
amend this bill. 

The gravity of the situation forces me 
to cast aside my determination to sit 
silently through the first session of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress—as all good 
freshmen are expected to do. I cannot 
help but protest and plead that this 
House ponder well the evils that are sure 
to result. I know not why others, who 
once fought this legislation, are now cry- 
ing compromises or are permitting their 
names to be used as being party to a 
compromise. For me there can be no 
compromise—so long as there is discrim- 
ination. 

It is dangerous legislation in that it 
sets a bad precedent. If this grant of 
immunity is voted, the insurance indus- 
try, what is to prevent—let us say Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., one of the Nation’s largest 
investment brokers—from demanding 
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similar exemption from the provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act? What, 
may I inquire, is to prevent even the 
Standard Oil Co. from resuming its 
monopolistic practices—through Con- 
gressional fiat. 

It is unfair to legalize the practice of 
rate discrimination. Especially is that 
true when the violations are so flagrant, 
and the States are left powerless to pro- 
tect themselves. 

For better than 8 years, as assistant 
State auditor of my home State of West 
Virginia, it was my duty to assist in 
administration of the insurance laws. 
In West Virginia the State auditor is ex 
officio State insurance commissioner. I 
believe the Members of this House will 
readily agree that a man of even average 
intelligence could learn something about 
the intricacies of even so complicated a 
matter as the insurance business. 

In West Virginia, and I am sure simi- 
lar conditions exist in many other States, 
statistics indicate 40 percent of all insur- 
ance written is written outside the au- 
thority of the State insurance commis- 
sioner and without even the knowledge 
—at that time—that such insurance is 
being written. Here is the story of how 
it is done: 

In the New York metropolitan aréa 
and in the adjoining State of Connecti- 
cut a group of old-line stock fire-insur- 
ance companies conspire—and I use this 
word advisedly—to set up a dummy or 
better still a “pup” insurance company. 
This dummy outfit has no assets beyond 
some gilded policy forms and the glitter- 
ing diamond studs in the shirtfront of 
regular company officials “sitting in” at 
their board meeting. This dummy com- 
pany is not licensed to do business in 
West Virginia or any other State, with 
the possible exception of New York. It 
has no assets that would qualify it to do 
business in my State. 

Soon after the dummy is ready for 
business, its offices are visited by con- 
cerns having property in all sections of 
our country. They apply for and geta 
blanket policy covering their property in 
many and often all the States. They 
are given this blanket policy and within 
the matter of hours or days at the most, 
this dummy policy is underwritten or re- 
insured by one or more of the old-line 
companies back of the dummy set-up. 

The rate per $100 of insurance paid 
under this blanket policy is as low in 
some instances as 10 cents. One such 
company—and there are scores of 
them—owns property in my State of 
West Virginia. They own a building on 
the main street of our capital city of 
Charleston. The building adjoining is 
occupied by a small businessman. The 
rate on his property is determined by a 
rating bureau in the adjoining State of 
Ohio and he pays a rate of $1.57 on the 
$100 and this is not the worst of it. If 
one of the properties covered by one of 
these blanket policies should burn, as 
they often do, then the full 100 percent 
of loss is charged against West Virginia’s 
loss experience for rate-making purpgses 
which in turn boosts the rate on the in- 
dependent businessman. There, once 
again, the discrimination is in favor of 
the stock-insurance company, 
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West Virginia has a 2-percent tax on 
each $100 of premium paid on all fire- 
insurance policies. In this instance, the 
tax is on the 10-cent rate of premiums 
and not on the $1.57 rate. Since our 
State collects an annual tax of $1,000,000 
from 60 percent of the insurance business 
it stands to lose $600,000 annually in 
taxes, by reason of this discrimination in 
rates, 

There is a third major reason why this 
legislation is objectionable. It creates a 
“no man’s land” zone in which irrespon- 
sible, fly-by-night concerns, not able to 
qualify in any State, continue to ply their 
trade of selling policies through the 
mails, by newspaper advertising and over 
the radio. It is estimated that millions 
of dollars have and are being invested in 
this worthless form of insurance. These 
practices are beyond State regulations 
and are just one more proof that a siz- 
able part of the insurance, if regulated 
at all, must come under the commerce 
clause of our Constitution as was recently 
affirmed by our Supreme Court. 

It is perfectly clear and obvious that 
the intent of the Judiciary Committees 
of both House and Senate were not to 
grant a moratorium so much as their in- 
tent seems to be to escape responsibility 


-and defer a troublesome question to some 


later session of Congress, 

If the moratorium were proposed to 
expire September 1, 1945, it would be 
easy to understand that the moratorium 
provisions of the bill were the full intent 
and purpose of Congress. The legisla- 
tures of 40 States are in session today and 
will be in session for at least another 30 
days. Dothe Members of Congress think 
that the several States are so dumb that 
they are unable to solve their own par- 
ticular difficulties without the help of the 
insurance company lobby? In the mean- 
time, a congressional grant of monopoly 
and price fixing, and all of the other in- 
sidious practices that have been preva- 
lent in the insurance business for many 
years is being imposed upon the people 
of this Nation. The State of West Vir- 
ginia is capable of managing and han- 
dling its own affairs without the assist- 
ance of the supergovernment or lobby 
of the insurance industry, but if this bill 
becomes law, the companies’ lobby will 
come into our legislature and probably 
successfully defeat any corrective legis- 
lation that may be introduced in our 
legislature. 

I am impressed with the idea that the 
Members of Congress have been led 
astray by the insurance lobby and have 
gone far afield by proposing to grant a 
monopoly by specific act for a period of 
2%2 years with respect to the Sher- 
man Act and a period of 3 years with 
respect to the Clayton Act. It is 
worthless to the people of the United 
States and is of no particular value to 
the various States’ insurance depart- 
ments, and only tends to confuse the 
situation in the 40 State legislatures 
which are now in session to the point 
where it will be impossible for any cor- 
rective legislation to be adopted by the 
several State legislatures. 

I am not opposed to the idea of grant- 
ing a brief immunity to the stock fire- 
insurance companies. I understand it is 
necessary to revamp their present meth- 
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od of procedure to prepare for eventual 
Federal regulation. Two simple amend- 
ments which I shall offer (a) to remove 
discrimination in rates, (b) to effectively 
control and safeguard our citizens 
against fake and worthless insurance, 
would make this proposed legislation en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Unable to get a public hearing before 
eifher of the committees handling this 
legislation, I have no other recourse than 
to oppose its passage. If it cannot be 
amended, then my urgent plea to the 
Members of this House is that it be de- 
feated. I trust it will be your pleasure 
to do so. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. SPRINGER]. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the’ 


gentleman who just preceded me referred 
with vehemence to the measure now be- 
fore us as Class legislation, but that has 
no application to this measure. The bill 
now under consideration is an effort to 
try to protect the States, and the insur- 
ance business in the several States, fol- 
lowing the decision in the case of the 
United States against the Southeastern 
Underwriters Association. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I may say that it was my desire to 
bring out the fact that I want to amend 
the present bill. I will approve the pres- 
ent bill if it can be amended. However, 
I did not have time to bring that out. 

Mr. SPRINGER. This bill provides a 
moratorium. That is the important fea- 
ture contained in this bill. Everyone 
knows that great consternation devel- 
oped following the decision in the case 
of the United States against Southeast- 
ern Underwriters Association, et al. The 
States did not know what to do following 
that decision, and the insurance com- 
panies certainly did not know what to do. 
The question of taxation was involved, 
and the question of the control and reg- 
ulation of insurance companies by the 
several States was also involved. At the 
present moment, unless this measure, or 
similar legislation, is passed to protect 
the States and protect the insurance 
companies with regard to their control 
and the question of taxation, utter con- 
fusion will result and utter chaos will 
reign in the several States. 

My thought has been, as has been 
stated on the floor of the House by others, 
that I would far prefer to take the ques- 
tion of insurance entirely out of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution and en- 
tirely away from any Government con- 

rol. But this emergency is immediate 
and it is necessary to pass this legislation 
now. The States do not know what to do 
with respect tc the collection of taxes and 
the insurance companies do not know 
what to do with respect to the payment 
of taxes. The several States have no 
charted course with respect to the con- 
trol or the regulation of insurance com- 


- panies, since the case above cited, has 


been decided. Confusion and chaos has 


been brought about by that very peculiar . 


decision. 

Mr. Speaker, since this measure has 
been pending many insurance companies, 
and many State state officers, have writ- 
ten to me respecting that resulting con- 
fusion. It is essential that this measure 
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be passed promptly in order to avoig 
confusion in the future. 

This measure seeks only to establish a 
moratorium until January 1948 in order 
that the several States may continue 
their control and regulations over the in- 
surance business and to proceed with the 
collection of taxes, in the manner and 
form intended by Congress. At the end 
of that period I hope—and I am confi- 
dent a majority of the Members also 
hope—that this matter may be worked 
out in a proper manner—preserving to 
the several States their rights to control 
and regulate the insurance business 
within such States, and to collect the 
taxes now permitted—all without Gov- 
ernment interference. I intend to sup- 
port the measure, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Han- 
cock]. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
some quotations. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a good many provisions of the bill as 
reported by the House which I do not like 
and which I thought should have been 
changed before the bill was brought be- 
fore the House for consideration. For 
instance, I doubt the wisdom of section 
3. I doubt if the Members of Congress 
should, without giving the question fuller 
consideration, permanently exempt in- 
surance from the provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act. It seems to me 
it would have been much better to have 
included these acts under section 4 and 
thereby declare a moratorium on their 
operation for 2 years and in the mean- 
time we would have an opportunity of 
going into the situation more fully to 
determine just what final courses should 
be taken. Also, section 4-b should be 
amended so as to include any “agreement 
to boycott, coerce, or intimidate.” In the 
committee I offered an amendment to 
this effect but it was voted down. The 
chairman of the subcommittee the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
has indicated that in conference he will 
accept this amendment to section 4-b. 
Also, in conference, I greatly hope that 
the provisions of section 3 may be in- 
cluded in section 4—a as I do not think at 
this time we have enough information to 
justify the permanent exclusion of these 
two acts insofar as they relate to the 
business of insurance. 

This is, of course, emergency legisla- 
tion. It is necessary that some legisla- 
tion be passed to meet the necessities of 
the immediate situation. I hope that 
in conference the bill may be amended 
in the manner I have above suggested. 
If it were amended in this way, I think 
the bill would pretty closely follow the 
plan of the agreement which was reached 
by all parties concerned. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SuMNERS]. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in the time allotted to me 1 hope I may 
be able to state the facts with reference 
to the insurance situation !n such a man- 
ner as to be helpful to the Members in 
making up their minds Prior to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court, which has 
been referred to, the business of insur- 
ance was in the control of the States. 
The decision of the Supreme Court es- 
tablishing the interstate commerce char- 
acteristics in insurance disestablished 
State control in large measure, estab- 
lished Federal power, and put the whole 
thing in a state of chaos, as has been 
discussed by Members who have preceded 
me. I am one of those who regret this 
shift of governmental responsibility. I 
know it is not an easy job. A good many 
people in this country, however, feel the 
time is at hand when the States should 
have some hard, tough meat to chew on 
if they are to retain their governmental 
teeth. The fact that there are difficulties 
in the State handling of this matter is 
not, in the judgment of some people, a 
good reason why it ought to be moved 
into the Federal Government. But since 
this decision of the Supreme Court the 
whole thing is in a state of chaos, as I 
have stated. Insurance companies are 
hesitating to pay taxes to the respective 
States, and so forth. This bill is brought 
here for the purpose of creating a mora- 
torium until everybody can find out just 
what the situation is and what should be 
done about it, what can be done about 
it. That is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has 
stated it is a moratorium. Is not section 
3 permanent law? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I get the 
purport of the gentleman’s question. I 
think, and I am very candid with the 
gentleman, section 3 should af least be 
moved down into section 4, where the 
expiration date is 1948. But section 3 is 
not permanent law in an absolute sense, 
of course. Congress can repeal section 
3 at any time. I do not want to dodge 
the point. I agree with the gentleman. 
I think it ought to be down in section 4, 
but it is not permanent law except in a 
technical sense. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Asa matter of fact, 
would not section 3 be subject to be 
changed in conference? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
can do something about it. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
know whether it can or not, but it does 
not make so much difference, because it 
is not permanent law except in the sense 
that it has no expiration date. Congress 
could repeal it even before 1948. Section 
3 suspends no law or power which ob- 
tained before the Supreme Court deci- 


I think we 
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sion referred to. Section 3 is in line with 
the moratorium objective, lacking only 
the expiration date. It is to be suspend- 
ed. I want it distinctly understood, how- 
ever, I would be willing to change it in 
conference so as to make its suspension 
terminate in 1948. 1 think perhaps it can 
be done. If it cannot, I would support 
an independent act, if necessary. Let me 
speak now to the point which my dis- 
tinguished friend, for whom I have great 
respect, the gentleman from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], has raised. He objects 
to the elimination from section 4. I 
quote: 

For the purpose of enabling adjustments 
to be made and legislation to be adopted by 
the several States and Congress. 


That language violates the principle 
of absolute moratorium and ought to be 
out of this bill. That is my position. It 
is not substantive law, I admit, but I hope 
in the intervening time we may be able 
to work out an arrangement under which 
the Federal Government may work out a 
policy which will be as adjusted, as pos- 
sible, to the desire of the Congress and 
the people and that the States be aided 
and not hindered in assuming more and 
more governmental responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, if in the interim we can 
work out a system that would reestablish 
the power of the States to control in- 
surance, would not that be a gooa thing 
to do? With all the power in this coun- 
try raoving into the Federal Government 
ought we not try to halt that movement 
if we can? Ido not want an expression 
in this bill declaring that the moratorium 
is exclusively for the purpose of enabling 
the States to accommodate themselves to 
this new expression of Federal power. I 
want this time to be spent in seeing if 
we cannot work out a plan to contract in 
som. degree this Federal power. At 
least that time should be not committed. 
It should be an open period for broad 
examination of the whole matter for 
everybody—those who want more power 
in Washington and those who want less. 

I would like to have an opportunity to 
see what we can do within the entire 
picture. These bills have been drawn in 
the House and in the Senate under creat 
pressure. New facts come in from time 
to time which indicate there should be 
some changes. There is not much dif- 
ference. We cannot compose it here. 
In such a situation this is what I think 
we should do: Get this legislation to con- 
ference as quickly as we can, iet the con- 
ferees, with all the information we have, 
get together and work out the best bill 
they can, and bring it back and submit 
it to the judgment of the House. 

They will have a very good picture of 
the problem of the insurance companies 
and the problems of the States. They 
will have a good picture of the differ- 
ences in the House. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to invite 
attention to the fact that it is the bill 
S. 340 that is now under consideration. 
The House committee proposes to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert a new bill. That means the whole 
thing would be in conference. The gen- 
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tleman is correct, section 3 could be re- 
written or could be taken out entirely 
in conference. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Thank you, 
Jere. When I hear the distinguished 
gentleman from Tennessee speak I just 
wish the Lord had made two people as 
smart as he is, and that I was one of 
them. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
amendment to final passage. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ANpDERSON of 
New Mexico) there were ayes 152 and 
noes 59. 

So the previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am, in its present 
form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CocHRAN moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with in- 
structions to report the bill back forthwith 
with an amendment striking out section 3. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CocHran) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 171. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. On that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 315, nays 58, not voting 59, 
as follows: 


[Roil No. 18] 
YEAS—315 

Abernethy Barrett, Wyo. Brumbaugh 
Adams Barry Bryson 
Allen, Il. Bates, Ky. Buck 
Allen, La. Bates, Mass. Buckley 
Andersen, Beall Buffett 

H. Carl, Beckworth Bulwinkle 
Anderson, Bell Bunker 

N. Mex, Bender Burch 
Andresen Bennet,N.Y. Burgin 

August H. Bennett, Mo. Butler 
Andrews, Ala. Bishop Byrne, N. Y. 
Andrews, N.Y, Blackney Byrnes, Wis. 
Angell Bland Camp 
Arends Bonner Campbell 
Arnold Boren Canfield 
Auchincloss Bradley, Mich. Carlson 
Baldwin,Md. Brehm Case, N. J. 
Baldwin, N.Y. Brooks Case, S. Dak. 
Barden Brown, Ga. Chapman 
Barrett, Pa, Brown, Ohio Chelf 
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Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 


Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clevenger 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. ¥. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Delaney, 
James J. 
D:.ngell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 


Domengeaux 
Doughton, N.C. 


Douglas, Ill. 
Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthnian 
Eberharter 
Ellis 
Eilsworth 





Gavin 
Gearhart 
Geelan 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillespie 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Goodwin 
Gorski 
Gossett 
Graham 
Granahan 
Grange” 
Grant. Ala 


Grant, Ind. 


Gregory 
Griffiths 
Gross 


Gwynne, Iowa 


Hagen 
Hale 
Hall, 





Heselton 


Hess 

Hill 

Hinshaw 
Hobbs 

Hoch 

Hoeven 
Hoffman 
Holmes. Mass. 


Holmes, Wash. 


Hope 
Horan 
Howell 
Jarman 
Jenkins 
Jennings 
Jensen 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Ill. 

Johnson, Ind. 

Johnson, 
Luther A. 


Johnson, Okla. 


Jones 
Jonkman 
Judd 
Kean 
Kearney 
Keefe 
Kefauver 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Kopplemann 
Kunkel 
Lane 
Lanham 
Larcade 
Latham 
LeCompte 
LeFevre 
Lemke 
Lewis 
Luce 
Ludlow 
Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCowen 
McDonough 
McGehee 
McGlinchey 
McKenzie 


McMillen, Ill, 


Mahon 
Maloney 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 
Mont. 


Mansfield, Tex. 
Martin, Mass, 


Mason 
Merrow 
Michener 
Miller, Nebr, 
Mills 
Monroney 
Mundt 
Murdock 
Murphy 


Murray, Tenn. 


Murray, Wis. 
Norfell 
O’Konski 
O'Neal 

Pace 


Edwin Arthur Patman 


Hall, 


Leonard W. 


Halleck 
Hancock 
Hand 
Harris 
Hartley 
Hedrick 


Hendricks 


Herter 


Bailey 
Bloom 


Bradley, Pa. 
Cannon, Mo. 


Carnahasa 
Celler 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Crosser 
Dawson 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dickstein 


Doveglas, Calif. 


Doy'e 
Feighan 


Patrick 


Peterson, Fla, 
Peterson, Ga, 


Philbin 
Phillips 
Pickett 
Pittenger 
Ploeser 
Plumley 
Poage 


NAYS—58 


Folger 
Gordon 
Green 
Hart 
Healy 
Holifield 
Hook 
Huber 
Hull 
Jackson 
Kee 
Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, Ill. 
King 
Kirwan 
Lea 
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Price, Fla. 
Priest 
Quinn, N. Y. 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Ramey 
Ramspeck 
Randolph 
Rankin 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Resa 
Rich 
Richards 
Riley 
Rizley 
Robertson, 
N. Dak, 
Robertson, Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rockwell 
Rodgers, Pa, 
Roe, Md. 
Roe, N. Y. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass, 
Rogers, N. Y. 
Ryter 
Sasscer 
Satterfield 
Schwabe, Mo, 
Scrivner 
Sharp 
Simpson, Ml, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Slaughter 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ohio 
Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Sparkman 
Springer 
Starkey 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stewart 
Stigler 
Stockman 
Sumner, Il. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talbot 
Talle 
Tarver 
Taylor 
Thom 
Thomas, Tex. 
Thomason 
Tibbott 
Tolan 
Towe 
Traynor 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Vursell 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Weaver 
Weichel 
Welch 
West 
Whitten 
Whittington 
Wickersham 
Wigglesworth 
Winstead 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden, Pa. 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Wood 
Woodhouse 


Woodruff, Mich, 


Woodrum, Va. 
Worley 
Zimmerman 


Lesinski 
Link 
Marcantonio 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 
Neely 
Norton 
O'Brien, Tl. 
O'Brien, Mich. 
Outland 
Patterson 
Powell 

Price, Ill, 
Rabin 
Rayfiel 
Rooney 


Russell Sheppard Torrens 
Sabath Somers, N.¥. Voorhis, Calif, 
Sadowski Spence Weiss 

Savage Sullivan 


NOT VOTING—59 


Anderson, Calif. Havenner Mott 
Biemiller Hays O’Hara 
Bolton Hébert O’Toole 
Boykin Heffernan Pfeifer 
Cannon, Fla. Heidinger Powers 
Clements Henry Reece, Tenn, 
Colmer Izac Rees, Kans. 
Courtney Johnson, Rivers 
D’Alesandro Lyndon B. Rowan 

De Lacy Keogh Schwabe, Okla, 
Dondero Kerr Shafer 

Eaton LaFoliette Sheridan 
Elliott Landis Short 

Elston Lynch Sikes 
Fernandez McGregor Thomas, N. J. 
Gardner McMillan, S.C. Vorys, Chio 
Gwinn, N. Y. Madden Wasielewski 
Hare Martin, Iowa White 
Hariless, Ariz. May Wilson 
Harness,Ind. Morrison Winter 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma for, with Mr, 
Havenner against. 

Mr. Gwinn of New York for, with Mr. De 
Lacy against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Pfeifer against. 

Mr. Short for, with Mr. Sheridan against. 

Mr. Vorys of Ohio for, with Mr. O’Toole 
against. 

Mr, O’Hara for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Shafer for, with Mr. Lynch against. 

Mr. D’Alesandro for, with Mr. Rowan 
against, 


General pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Anderson of Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Elston. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Rees of Kansas, 

Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. McGregor. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. ‘shomas of New Jersey. 

Mr. Izac with Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 

Mr. Courtney with Mr. Martin of Iowa. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Powers. 

Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. May with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. LaFollette. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Landis. 


Mrs. Norton changed her vote from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman 
present and listening when his name was 
called? 

Mr. MAY. No, Mr. Speaker; I was at- 
tending a committee hearing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. . 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1973) was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
own remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his own 
remarks in the REcorpD. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] may ex- 
tend his own remarks in the Recorp and 
include an article, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Recorp and to include therein a 
letter from the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
an article from Our Sunday Visitor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT’S FOURTH TERM 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
what is generally referred to as a party 
man. I have believed in, and do now 
support generally, the policies of the 
present administration. Even so, there 
has always been in my mind the question 
of whether or not there was any justifi- 
cation for the departure from our long 
accepted precedent in limiting the term 
of the Presidency to 8 years. 

I have never believed in the inde- 
spensability of any man as I have always 
thought there would be raised, or some 
individual would arise, who would meet 
any emergency of our country. 

The events of the last week, however, 
in my opinion, have justified the action 
of the American people by breaking that 
long cherished precedent. Not that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt is the 
only individual that could have co- 
operated with our allies in the estab- 
lishing of what I believe is the basis of 
an enduring peace, but by his action he 
has demonstrated that he has accom- 
plished what the American people 
wanted done. He has not failed them. 

If he had failed the people, the third 
and fourth term certainly would not 
have been unjustifiable, but because of 
the action taken at the recent Crimean 
Conference, it certainly justifies the 
action and historians will record the wis- 
dom of the American people in this in- 
stance. If we build wisely on the foun- 
dation now laid, the world can look 
forward to a long period of peace. The 
high patriotic position of the leadership 
of the minority party is equally praise- 
worthy. It has not been, and cannot be, 
a partisan peace. But an American 
peace. To endure it must have the same 
popular support as has the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Wednesday, 
February 21, after the disposition of the 
legislative business of the day and other 
special orders, the gentleman from Ver- 
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mont (Mr. PLUMLEY] may address the 
House for 20 minutes on the subject 
Peacetime Military Training. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next, after 
the legislative business of the day and 
other special orders I may address the 
House for 20. minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

REQUEST ON RULE ON GEORGE BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the George bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman from Massachusetts sure 
there will be a vote on the George bill in 
the committee today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam not sure, but 
I am making the request in case there is. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. What 
is the particular rush? Why should not 
the rule lay over the regular day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. This request is not 
for consideration but simply to give the 
Committee on Rules until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
that mean the rule will be called up to- 
morrow? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. If it is filed before 
midnight tonight; yes; because I an- 
nounced yesterday that if the rule was 
reported today the bill would be called 
up on Thursday. 

I may say that I am submitting this 
request in behalf of the gentleman re- 
quested by the chairman of the Rules 
Committee to submit it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wonder if the gentleman would with- 
draw his request for the moment in order 
that we may consult about it? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I shall be pleased 
to. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary I 
call up the bill (H. R. 37) to amend sec- 
tion 77 of the act of July 1, 1898, entitled 
“An act to establish a uniform system 
of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” as amended. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the 
Union Calendar. The House auto- 
matically resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for its consideration. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 37) to amend 
the Bankruptcy Act, with Mr, SPARKMAN 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to address myself to a few features 
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of this bill, some of which have been 
covered in the report of our Judiciary 
Committee and some of which have not. 
By reason of my long service on the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I am more or less fa- 
miliar with the legislation which has 
been recommended by that committee re- 
lating to reorganizations of railroads in 
financial difficulties. In 1933 we recom- 
mended a bill, which subsequently was 
enacted as section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, entitled “An act for the relief of 
debtors.” The purposes were plain—pri- 
marily to expedite reorganizations of rail- 
roads. You must appreciate that, al- 
though it was put in the Bankruptcy Act, 
it was not really a bankruptcy statute. 
Bankruptcy looks to the sale of the debt- 
or’s property and the distribution of the 
proceeds among the creditors. No such 
thing can be done witha railroad. A rail- 
road cannot be sold like an ordinary busi- 
ness. The public service demands that it 
be kept in operation. You need no better 
illustration of the importance of the 
railroads to the public than the job that 
has been done by the railroads of this 
country since the war—not only the so- 
called solvent railroads, but those which 
were undergoing reorganization under 
this statute. 

One of the purposes we sought in sec- 
tion 77 was to do away with the inequi- 
ties of the old-fashioned receivership 
which had been pointed out by the courts 
and in Congress. The process of equity 
receivership was expensive and left the 
control of the reorganized company gen- 
erally in the hands of the bankers. We 
thought we would get away from all that. 
We thought we would endow the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with the 
power to revise the capital structures of 
these companies, so that they would not 
be crippled and thrown into receivership 
by the burden of fixed charges, or by the 
fact that many had bond issues falling 
due in the period of the depression, when 
it was-impossible to refinance such ma- 
turities and impossible to raise the nec- 
essary funds to provide for the additions 
and betterments which the transporta- 
tion system must have if it is to serve 
the public’s needs. We thought, too, that 
we would expedite reorganizations and 
that we would save the expenses for 
lawyers’ and bankers’ fees, which had in 
some cases reached almost a _ public 
scandal. 

The first thing we did was to give the 
Commission power to rearrange the capi- 
tal structure by changing it into a form 
where the fixed charges could be reduced 
to a point where there was no danger of 
further bankruptcy. Nothing was said 
in the statute about the total capitaliza- 
tion of these reorganized companies. 
All that was said was that the rights of 
creditors generally, or of stockholders, 
could be altered, and this we expected to 
be done. 

Within 2 years, it was found neces- 
sary to make some revisions of the 
statute, and most of those embodied in 
the 1935 amendments were recom- 
mended by the late Joseph B. Eastman, 
then Federal Coordinator of Transpor- 
tation. Again, nothing was said about 
the total capitalization of the reor- 
ganized company, but, at the suggestion 
of Mr, Eastman and his counsel, we in- 
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serted a Valuation clause, which gave 
the Commission power to find and cer- 
tify to the court a valuation of any por- 
tion of the property where a valuation 
was desirable. One of the elements of 
this valuation was required to be due 
consideration of the earning power of 
the property, past, present, and pros- 
pective, and all other relevant facts. 
This was enacted at a time when rail- 
way earnings, particularly on those 30 
or 40 companies that were undergoing 
reorganization, were at the lowest point 
in their history. It was in the bleakest 
days of the depression. It never was 
intended that these depression earnings 
should be used as a measure of earning 
power, and, therefore, a measure of value. 

Now, what has happened under this 
statute? The Commission has so inter- 
preted the law that its estimates of earn- 
ing power are the basis upon which it 
fixes future capitalization, and the Su- 
preme Court has held that the Commis- 
sion’s action in this respect is final and 
not subject to review by the courts. 

What is the result? In considering 
past, present, and prospective earnings, 
the Commission has put the accent, not 
on the past earnings, but on the depres- 
sion earnings, and has failed to temper 
its judgment by any fair conception of 
prospective earnings. Prospective earn- 
ings, as Mr. Eastman has said, consti- 
tute @ mere guess, and that is obvious to 
any thinking man. The records in these 
cases before the Commission were made 
in the late thirties when earnings were 
at their worst; the Commission. an- 
nounced its plans along in 1938, 1939, and 
1940, without reference to the fact that, 
even before Pearl Harbor, the earnings 
had begun to improve, and without giv- 
ing consideration to the other fact that 
ali during the depression these reorgan- 
ized railroads were improving their 
properties, at a cost of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, with the sure and cer- 
tain result that operating efficiency would 
be substantially increased thereby and 
future earnings correspondingly im- 
proved. Without the improvement pro- 
gram which I have just mentioned, the 
roads would have been unable to render 
the magnificent public service which they 
have rendered throughout the emer- 
gency. 

But, as construed by the Supreme 
Court, section 77 makes the judgment 
of the Commission, for all practical pur- 
poses, final. The courts will not touch 
it unless it is clearly arbitrary. In case 
after case, they have refused to disturb 
these findings. 

The effect has been the destruction of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of rail- 
road securities, all representing actual 
investment in the property—all made, to 
some extent—in reliance upon the be- 
lief that they could not be confiscated 
by the mere act of the Commission, and 
that a stockholder, before he was de- 
prived of his property, would have his 
day in court to determine the value of his 
property by the judicial process. 

These stockholders are not Wall Street 
bankers; they are little fellows, scattered 
from one end of the land to the other, 
and their investment in these railroad 
stocks represents their savings. Viewed 
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with relation to a capitalization of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars, it does not 
sound like a very large item in these days 
when we speak in billions, but to the 
retired railway conductor, or to the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker, who has put his little savings in 
railroad stock, the loss of $1,000—or 
$2,000—is a very serious matter. It 
brings home to him the importance of 
this law in a way that nothing else could 
do. 

I hold in my hand a list of the stock- 
holders of two of the large railway com- 
panies now undergoing reorganization, 
classified accordingly to the amount of 
the shares they hold. I will take the 
first one: Out of 13,119 shareholders, 
5.525 hold 10 shares or less. Another 
2.413 hold from 11 to 25 shares; another 
1,500 own from 26 to 50 shares. Those 
who own 51 shares or over are only 
3,650. Ten thousand out of the 13,000 
are the little fellows. 

Or, take another road, figures of which 
are available to you, if you want to see 
them: Out of 12,201 shareholders, 5,398 
of those people own 10 shares or less; 
2,000 own 25 shares and down to 11 
shares; 1,400 own up to 50 shares. Ora 
total own 50 shares or less of 8,900 shares, 
out of 12,000. These are the people who 
are being wiped out. I have no doubt 
that the same ratio holds in the other 
companies where the capital stock has 
been eliminated. 

I mention these figures to show that 
the people who are being hurt in this sit- 
uation are not the great financial insti- 
tutions of our metropolitan centers—it is 
the little fellow scattered throughout the 
country who is suffering. The large 
bondholding institutions which are able 
to get together and protect their inter- 
ests throughout these proceedings, have 
reaped a rich reward, for they will own 
the reorganized companies. They have 
appeared in every case—sometimes sep- 
arately, more generally as a group con- 
sisting of a dozen to a score—never more 
than 25. The result has been victory for 
them—for the property is being turned 
over to them, while little stockholders— 
more than a hundred thousand in num- 
ber—have been left out in the cold. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iama 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and Iam in favor of the bill. I be- 
lieve our committee was unanimous in 
its report on the bill. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The im- 
pression among some of our brethren is 
that Wall Street has the security, that it 
now has the stock, and that this bill is in 
the interest of Wall Street or the high 
security holders. If I understand the 
bill correctiy, it has just the opposiie 
effect, it is to help the little folks. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. That is correct. 

This bill proposes to remedy that situ- 
ation. Its first and main effort is to pro- 
vide that the courts shall have the power 
and the duty to review judicially all the 
findings of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission upon which the plans of re- 
This will add 


organization are based. 
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nothing to the volume or the complexity 
of the evidence. All the evidence is now 
before the court. It will not change the 
scope of the hearing or of the testimony 
which the court may consider. It will 
merely direct that the courts exercise the 
judicial power, as was contemplated by 
section 77 in its present form, and give 
to the parties and the public the benefit 
of that judgment of a coordinate power 
of our Government. It will correct the 
present misconception of the Commis- 
sion’s powers, so that no longer can an 
administrative body, without review by 
the courts, destroy millions of dollars of 
property by fiat. 

Second, and as a means of guiding the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, we 
have prescribed a standard which ap- 
plies to the total capitalization of the 
reorganized company. It does not affect 
the power of the Commission to change 
the capital structure so as to insure that 
the fixed charges will not sink the new 
ship; it does say that total capitalization 
shall not be reduced so long as it dces 
not exceed either the actual investment 
in the property or the findings of value 
made by the Commission itself under the 
physical-valuation provisions of section 
19a of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I un- 
derstand correctly, a number of the Fed- 
eral courts that have been administering 
our bankruptcy laws relating to railroads 
have favored this legislation as being just 
and right and equitable. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I could not say 
whether the courts themselves favor it, 
of course. I assume the courts would 
believe in judicial review. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that this measure favors the 
common stockholders in railroad reor- 
ganizations? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman 
estimate how many millions or billions 
of dollars’ worth of their property might 
be saved to those common stockholders 
by this legislation if enacted? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I wiil cover that 
in a moment. 

You will remember that since 1913 the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by 
authority of Congress, has been investi- 
gating every item of railroad property in 
the United States, with a view to fixing 
a physical valuation for each railroad. 
This work has gone on for 30 years, at 
a cost of hundreds of millions of dollars 
both to the public and the railroads, and 
every carrier has had a finding made of 
the physical value of its properties. 
Under the new dispensation, these valu- 
ations are ignored. They might as well 
be thrown into the wastebasket. 

The adoption of this standard does not 
mean that the Commission cannot re- 
duce the capitalization if there is water 
in the stock. It does not apply to such 
a situation at all but where stock rep- 
resents actual investment, then the first 
principle upon which our Government is 
founded demands that that investment 
be protected. It is strange to me that 
the Commission, in its handling of these 


I yield to the 
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reorganizations, has not recognized the 
importance to the public of protecting 
the existing investment, and it is even 
stranger that the courts have permitted 
the Commission to get away with it. We 
cannot have a transportation system in 
these United States unless we show some 
willingness to protect the man who puts 
his money into it, not merely the banker 
who lends money on the bonds, but the 
little fellow who buys the stock. We 
must keep railway investments aittrac- 
tive for stockholders. It is folly to ex- 
pect them to finance new railroad cap- 
ital by wiping out the investments they 
have already made. 

It is particularly difficult for me to un- 
derstand the inconsistencies of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission which in al] 
its pronouncements has laid such em- 
phasis on the necessi‘ 7 for a proper bal- 
ance between stock and bonds in rail 
capital structures, The Commission has 
very properly pointed out that the great 
risk for repeated bankruptcies is the high 
ratio of debt, as compared with the in- 
vestments represented by stock or equity. 
It was because the railroads were tem- 
porarily unable to meet their obligations 
as they matured that so many railroads 
were forced to avail themselves of the 
provisions of section 77 during the early 
days of the recent depression. The Com- 
mission is very rightly undertaking to 
safeguard future solvency by reducing 
the fixed charges, yet in nearly every plan 
which it has brought out, it has defeated 
its purpose by wiping out the stocks, and 
thereby forever destroying the market 
for railroad stocks as investments. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding, and even some misrep- 
resentation, of the purposes and the ef- 
fect of this bill. I emnhasize again that 
this bill does not disturb the present duty 
of the Commission with respect to fixed 
charges. The Commission, ‘f in its judg- 
ment the situation demands it, can con- 
vert the entire capitalization into secu- 
rities -syhich bear no fixed charges what- 
ever—income bonds, preferred stock, or 
even common stock. Nor does this bill 
require that the new capitalization 
should consist entirely of common stock, 
exchanged for old common stock. We 
give a leeway whereby the excess over 
the Commission’s estimate of capitalized 
earning power up to the point of the 
present capitalization can be converted 
into no-par stock. If the earnings are 
there, the new no-par stock will get it. 
It cannot harm the bondholder, who is 
secure in his earnings and who is paid in 
full before the stockholder participates. 

One more reason why the Commis- 
sion’s interpretation of the existing stat- 
ute must be corrected is that the earning 
power of the carriers generally is within 
the control of the Commission itself. It 
is the Commission’s duty so to regulate 
the rate structure that there will be a 
fair return on the value of the property 
as determined by the Commission under 
section 19a. The law requires it; the 
Constitution requires it. It is that pro- 


vision which justifies an investor in in- 
vesting his funds in railroad securities. 
To say that, because the Commission has 
failed for any reason whatever to obtain 
this result, it should be allowed to correct 
its failure by destroying the investor, is 
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certainly not due process of law and 
cannot conceivably benefit railway credit. 
And that, after all, is one of the most im- 
portant features of the railway problem. 
We must have railway credit to enable 
our transportation system to maintain 
itself at the present level of efficiency. In 
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war, it has been the first line of defense, 
for without transportation there would 
have been no matériel sent to the Army, 
there would have been no ships, no guns, 
no ammunition. We must keep it that 
way. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily in 
favor of the passage of this bill. 


Statement showing ownership of outstanding capital stock of St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. as of the close of business Nov. 15, 1943—separated as between common and 
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It will be noted that 44 percent of the stockholders own an average of 6.29 shares each; that 17 percent own an average 
of 19.83 shares; that 12 percent own an average of 41.73 shares, and that 73 percent of the stockholders own 50 shares 


or less—an average of 22.61 shares, 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, the bat- 
tle now being waged by Wall Street 
against Main Street has terrific post- 
war implications, since it threatens the 
whole future of railroad service of the 
United States by destroying the con- 
fidence of the investing public in rail- 
road securities. But the winning of this 
battle for Main Street cannot be post- 


poned until after the war, because the © 


slaughter of the small bona fide investors 
is now going on. 

Wall Street owns high-priority rail- 
road bonds, bonds secured by mortgages. 
No one questions the absolute necessity 
of insuring full payment of these bonds, 
both principal and interest. The pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 37, would not affect such 
adequate existing insurance. . Like Por- 
tia, however, this bill insists that Wall 
Street has a right to demand its pound 
of flesh but no blood. 

Wall Street is now taking advantage 
of the “slaughter of the innocents’”— 
Main Street bona fide investors in com- 
mon stock and junior bonds—by buying 
bonds whose unearned increment is be- 
ing built up by wiping out Main Street’s 
junior securities. As usual, however, 
Wall Street is taking no chances. It is 


speculating on a certainty. There is no 
speculation, and will be none, in those 
classes of so-called securities now held 
by Main Street. Wall Street knows its 
game. Its denizens are, as usual, profit- 
ing by the killing of “the goose that lays 
the golden eggs.” Since Wall Street 
wrote the rules by which this game is 
played, there is no hope for Main Street 
without amending those rules. National 
need of adequate railway service requires 
the protection of the investments of both 
Wall Street and Main Street in railway 
securities. The cardinal principle of 
fair play demands equal justice to both. 
Hence this bill. 

The preservation of railway service 
will require credit of the kind extended 
by both Wall Street and. Main Street 
and the restoration of what was sup- 
pesed to be the true connotation of the 
word “securities.” Security must mean 
complete assurance for the high-priority 
mortgage-bond investors and at least 
reasonable assurance for the investors 
in common stock and bonds of lower 
priorities. Otherwise fewer railroads 
will run, and those that run will op- 
erate inadequately. Each of these de- 
plorable results means fewer jobs for 
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railroad men and lowered wages for 
labor as well as management. 

From 30 to 40 percent of the railroad 
mileage in the United States is in re- 
ceivership or reorganization. Yet there 
is no overcapitalization. As required by 
section 20A of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, all the “water” has been squeezed out 
of railroad stocks and junior bonds. Of 
course there never was any “water” in 
high priority bonds—Wall Street has 
always seen to that. Under section 19A 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 
honest appraised value of the physical 
properties of all railroads has been care- 
fully made and is Kept current by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. So, 
under the law, we know that the stocks 
and all other securities issued by rail- 
roads have been approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as fair to 
the investing public for the last 25 years, 
and, also, we know the fair market value 
of rights-of-way, tracks, yards, depots, 
rolling stock, supplies, and everything 
else the railroads own, less depreciation 
and obsolescence. Therefore, there 
should not be much uncertainty in the 
calculation of the value of either rail- 
road paper or physical properties. The 
only serious question grew out of the 
fact that properly capitalized and 
equipped railroads vary in earning 
power. So, in 1935, Congress amended 
the law so as to require that in addition 
to all the accurate and dependable in- 
formation furnished by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the value 
of railway paper and equipment, it 
should in conjunction with the ascer- 
tainment of these values, go further and 
consider earning power, past, present, 
and prospective. 

In the reorganization of railroads un- 
der this amended statute, however, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
to discard two-thirds of the formula 
fixed by the amendment—to wit, present 
and prospective earnings—and to pay 
little or no attention to the value of rail- 
road paper and equipment as fixed by 
the Commission itself under sections 
20A and 19A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The apparent theory being 
that the war has caused present railroad 
earnings to be abnormally high and that 
future earnings are unpredictable, so 
that the actual earnings of the de- 
pression period is the only criterion left 
for fixing values, no matter what the 
Commission may have said theretofore. 
This means that the capital structures 
now being fixed by the Commission for 
reorganized railroads are based almost 
exclusively upon depression earnings. 
These, of course, were as notoriously low 
as the war earnings are notoriously high. 
Neither is a fair criterion. The law re- 
quired and still requires that— 

The value of any property used in railroad 
operation shall be determined on a basis 
which will give due consideration to the 
earning power of the property, past, present, 
and prospective, and all other relevant facts. 


The purpose of the Bankruptcy Act 
particularly of section 77 was to relieve 
debtors of some of their burdens, not of 
all of their properties. 

With these ideas in mind, last June I 
commended to your careful study the 
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unanimous report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, recommending the pas- 
sage of the then pending bill, H. R. 4960, 
of the Seventy-eighth Congress, which as 
reintroduced is now H. R. 37 of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress. The report 
of the new bill, which is the same as the 
old bill, is practically the same report 
and it, too, is unanimous. 

It is my sincere hope that you have 
studied this report, for it gives both fac- 
tual and legal background and justifica- 
tion for the pending bill. 

The passage of this bill is necessary 
now in order to save the equities owned 
by thousands of bena fide owners of rail- 
road stock and junior bonds. It is also 
necessary now if we would save railroad 
credit, without which railroad service in 
the post-war period will be seriously im- 
paired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. Iam always delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana, a member of our com- 
mittee and one of our most distinguished 
and honored friends. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Primarily the pur- 
pose of this ill, as I understand, is that 
in cases where the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has wiped out the rights of 
stockholders, then they have the right 
to a judicial review to establish what- 
ever equities they may have had. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOBBS.. That is not only correct, 
but as the distinguished and learned 
senior member of our Subcommittee on 
Bankruptcy the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MICHENER] chose to express it, 
it also gives them a “rain check.” In 
other words, they have a right to keep 
the piece of paper which they bought at 
par value when offered for sale to the 
public with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am so happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. As I 
understand it, the bill presented this 
year is improved by a year’s study, in 
addition to the bill that was introduced 
at the last session? 

Mr. HOBBS. We did not think it 
could be improved. We studied it some 
more kut reported the same bill. The 
first one was reported after more than 
a year’s study, and after listening to ex- 
perts from all over the Nation, who tes- 
tified as you see in the printed hearings. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. No 
changes at all? 

Mr. HOBBS. No changes at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOBBS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute in order that I may yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. RoBSION] a member of our 
committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. This 
does not authorize any increase in freight 
rates or passenger rates, does it? 

Mr. HOBBS. No, sir. 


See 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Not at 
all? 

Mr. HOBBS. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It just 
gives a “rain check” or a right to go to 
the courts, and their heads cannot be cut 
off without a hearing in the courts. 
When the court held that, it held some- 
thing that it was not the intention of 
Congress to put into the bill at all? 

Mr. HOBBS. That is right. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. We are 
setting out more clearly the intention of 
the original bill? 

Mr. HOBBS. Weare setting out more 
clearly the intention of the original bill, 
As you know, that is exactly what Mr. 
Joseph Eastman, who was then a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, told us; that it could not have 
any such effect. We told the House 
when the bill was unanimously passed, 
that it could have no such effect. Now 
the Supreme Court says it does have that 
effect. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I want a word of as- 
surance with reference to this bill re- 
garding pending reorganizations that 
have been approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Cummission and then taken 
to the courts and have been there for 
several years, by various parties, through 
protective associations. How does it 
affect those pending that have already 
been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 

Mr. HOBBS. I am always delighted 
to have the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts ask me a question and am al- 
ways so happy if Ican answer. We tried 
to make it as plain as it was possible 
through the use of English language that 
it covered every single case of that kind. 
Only those cases that have been finally 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and finally approved by the 
courts are beyond the reach of this bill 
after it becomes law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I, 


think it is rather too bad that this legis- 
lation, which is of such great importance, 
could not be debated more at length than 
is possible under this procedure. I say 
this not because I do not believe the legis- 
lation is worthy, for I am supporting the 
bill and believe it should be passed; I 
say it because this is one of the mat- 
ters the Committee on the Judiciary has 
spent a great deal of time on during 
the past 5 or 6 years. 

To begin with, the matter was brought 
up under a bill filed by our colleague 
from Nebraska, Mr. McLaughlin, dur- 
ing the time he so ably served as a Mem- 
ber of the House. Very extensive hear- 
ings were had resulting in voluminous 
testimony. We had some of the best 
experts on railroad reorganization, and 
law, and legislation in the United States 
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appear before the committee. After Mr. 
McLaughlin left the House of Repre- 
sentatives the bill was filed by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Alabama [Mr, 
Hosss)]. During the past 2 years we have 
again had very full and extensive hear- 
ings on this proposal. 

At this time I wish to pay a special 
tribute to the patience and ability of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosss] 
in working out this legislation. He has 
given untiringly of his time and effort 
trying to bring out this legislation in 
such form that it would give relief to a 
group entitled to relief and would at the 
same time treat all classes of creditors 
equitably. The fundamental purpose of 
this bill is to try to give a little something 
that may be left over, if anything is left 
over, to the holders of preferred and 
common stock in reorganized railroad 
companies; and, secondly, to give the 
court a right of independent judicial re- 
view. Iwas somewhat worried about the 
provision for independent review by the 
court in the beginning because I felt that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
being an expert body on railroads and 
railroad reorganization, would be in the 
best position to judge the equities of the 
situation and the classes of stock to be 
issued, but the Supreme Court decided 
that the courts either had to take every- 
thing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had reported or nothing; so we had 
a situation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s making a report to the 
court, and the court without the right 
to make modifications. In the bill there- 
fore we provided for an independent re- 
view, which, I believe, is desirable. But 
there was one difficulty we might have 
encountered; we might have run into 
the situation where every time the matter 
came before a court somebody who felt 
they had not been treated properly would 
secure another hearing so there would be 
a continuance of hearings, and they 
never would be able to get a railroad 
reorganized. We limited to some extent 
the scope of the court review. 

To take care of that situation the last 
paragraph states: 

The opinion of the reviewing court that 
the findings of the Commission shall not be 
taken, shall not be sent back for another 
hearing unless there is a substantial change 
or changes that may have occurred since the 
hearing, or for clarification. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel that this bill is 
in the public interest. It has been a 
rather controversial matter. It seems to 
me that it is only fair and right that the 
holders of all kinds of securities may be 
entitled to a chance of receiving some- 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
holders of other securities should have, 
as somebody has expressed it, a cup to get 
the drippings in the event something is 
left. In the second place, the court 
should have a larger part in the review 
of these cases than they have had under 
the interpretation of the Supreme Court. 
This will give it to them and, in my 
opinion, represents a just remedy. 


ge ete eel 
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Mr. Chairman, we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hoses] and to the other mem- 
pers of the committee on both sides of 
the aisle for their work in connection 
with this bill and I want to refer particu- 
larly to the excellent work of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Rrep] with ref- 
erence to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. GORSKI]. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
member of the subcommittee, and I voted 
for this bill. I believe that it is a good 
bill. As some of the previous speakers 
have stated, it will give the common 
stockholders a chance to retrieve or get 
something out of their investment. The 
value of common stocks are governed 
largely by the earnings of a corporation. 

We recently went through the worst 
kind of a depression this country had 
ever seen and, naturally, a good many 
of the railroads went through bank- 
ruptcy. Weare now on the mend. Dur- 
ing the last few years the railroads have 
had pretty good earnings. If the stock- 

holders are given a chance to hold on to 
their securities and not be wiped out, 
they will have an opportunity to get 
something back out of their investment. 

The railroads are going to do pretty 
well in this country for several years to 
come; and if a stockholder who has com- 
mon stock can hold it, he has a good 
chance of getting back some part of his 
money at least. I am, therefore, in favor 
of the pending bill and urge its passage. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no other requests for time; therefore, I 
ask that the bill be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended, 
is amended as follows: 

1. Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“The capitalization of the reorganized 
company shall not be less than the capitali- 
zation existing on the date on which the 
debtor’s petition to the court was approved 
as properly filed, with such adjustment 
therein as may result from the issue or re- 
tirement of securities during the reorganiza- 
tion proceedings: Provided, That such exist- 
ing capitalization does not exceed either— 

“(i) the actual investment in the debtor’s 
properties; or 

“(ii) the valuation found by the Commis- 
sion under section 19 (a) of the act, plus 
expenditures for additions and betterments 
less retirements since the date of such valu- 
ation, whichever is the lower: And provided 
further, That any part of such capitalization 
in excess of the value of all of the debtor’s 
property as certified by the Commission pur- 
suant to subsection (e) shall be represented 
by shares of stock without par value of the 
reorganized company at the rate of one share 
of such stock for each $100 of such excess.” 

2. That so much of subsection (d) of 
such section as reads as follows: “After the 
filing of such a plan, the Commission, unless 
such plan shall be considered by it to be 
prima facie impracticable, shall, after due 
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notice to all stockholders and creditors given 
in such manner as it shall determine, hold 
public hearings,” is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “After the filing of such a plan, 
the Commission shall name one of its mem- 
bers to confer with the parties in interest 
and to endeavor as a mediator to reconcile 
differences which may exist between them 
and unless such plan shall be considered by 
it to be prima facie impracticable, shall, after 
due notice to all stockholders and creditors 
given in such manner as it shall determine, 
hold public hearings.” 

3. That so much of subsection (e) of such 
section as reads as follows: “After such hear- 
ing, and without any hearing if no objections 
are filed, the judge shall approve the plan 
if satisfied that (1) it complies with the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section, 
is fair and equitable, affords due recognition 
to the rights of each class of creditors and 
stockholders, does not discriminate unfairly 
in favor of any class of creditors or stock- 
holders, and will conform to the require- 
ments of the law of the land regarding the 
participation of the various classes of credi- 
tors and stockholders;”, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: “After such hearing, and 
without any hearing if no objection is filed, 
the judge shall make full and independent 
judicial reexamination and review of the plan 
and of the evidence presented at such hear- 
ing, in the event of such hearing, and there- 
after shall approve the plan if, in the exer- 
cise of his independent judgment based upon 
such judicial reexamination and review, he 
is satisfied that (1) the plan complies with 
the provisions of subsections (b) and (d) of 
this section, is fair and equitable, affords 
due recognition to the rights of each class 
of creditors and stockholders, does not dis- 
criminate unfairly in favor of any class there- 
of, and will conform to the requirements of 
the Constitution and statutes of the United 
States; (2) the determination of value made 
by the Commission and certified to the court 
under the provisions of this subsection is 
supported by substantial evidence, ade- 
quately reflects the true value of the prop- 
erty at the time of hearing, or at the time of 
certification of the plan by the Commission, 
in the event no hearing is had before the 
court, and does not omit consideration of 
any relevant facts.” 

4. Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended by redesignating clauses “(2)” and 
“(3)” as “(3)” and “(4),” respectively. 

5. So much of the first proviso of subsec- 
tion (e) of such section as reads as follows: 
“Provided, That submission to any class of 
stockholders shall not be necessary if the 
Commission shall have found, and the judge 
shall have affirmed the finding,” is amended 
by striking out “shall have afiirmed the find- 
ing,” and inserting in lieu thereof “in the 
exercise of his independent judgment, after 
consideration of the evidence presented at 
the hearing before the court, in the event of 
such hearing, shall also find.” 

6. So much of the second proviso of sub- 
section (e) of such section as reads as fol- 
lows: “Provided further, That submission to 
any class of creditors shall not be necessary if 
the Commission shall have found, and the 
judge shall have affirmed the finding,” is 
amended by striking out “shall have affirmed 
the finding,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“in the exercise of his independent judg- 
ment, after consideration of the evidence 
presented at the hearing before the court in 
the event of such hearing, shall also find.” 

7. So much of the fourth paragraph of 
subsection (e) of such section as reads as 
follows: “The value of any property used 
in railroad operation shall be determined on 
a basis which will give due consideration to 
the earning power of the property, past, 
present, and prospective, and all other rele- 
vant facts. In determining such value only 
such effect shall be given to the present cost 
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of reproduction new and less depreciation 
and original cost of the property, and the 
actual investment therein, as may be re- 
quired under the law of the land, in light 
of its earning power and all other relevant 
facts,” is amended by striking out “as may 
be required under the law of the land” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “as will conform to 
the requirements of the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States.” 

8. Subsection (s) of such section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(s) Proceedings pending under this sec- 
tion (act of March 3, 1933, as amended by 
act of August 27, 1935, and act of June 26, 
1936, and act of August 11, 1939) shall con- 
tinue under, and be governed by, the pro- 
visions of this section as hereby amended, 
except where the property dealt with by 
the plan has been transferred and conveyed 
to the debtor or another corporation or cor- 
porations provided for by the plan, or re- 
tained by the debtor pursuant to the plan, 
as provided in subsection (f) of this section, 
or where the plan has been submitted to 
creditors for acceptance or rejection pursu- 
ant to subsection (e) and has been accepted 
by or on behalf of the requisite percentage 
of creditors of each class to which submis- 
sion is required, prior to the effective date 
of this amendment. If such property has 
not been so transferred and conveyed or re- 
tained pursuant to the plan, or if such plan 
has not been so submitted and so accepted, 
no final decree shall be entered in any such 
proceedings unless and until subsequent to 
such effective date the judge of the court 
to which the plan was certified by the Com- 
mission shall have made a supplemental 
finding, subject to judicial review, that the 
plan conforms to the requirements of this 
section as amended. 

“Except as provided in this subsection (s) 
the enactment of this amendatory section 
shall not annul the record made at any hear- 
ing before the Commission or in any court 
proceeding prior to the enactment of this 
amendment, but such record may be ampli- 
fied in accordance with the provisions of 
this amendment, if in the opinion of the 
reviewing court such amplifications may be 
necessary or desirable (1) by reason of any 
substantial change or changes that may have 
occurred since the hearing, or (2) for clari- 
fication.” 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the hill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. SParKMAN, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 37) to amend section 77 of the 
act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as 
amended, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House without amend- 
ment with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I make the 
point of order a quorum is not present’. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 19] 

Anderson, Fellows Peterson, Ga. 

Calif. Fernandez Pfeifer 
Barden Fogarty Powers 
Biemiller Gardner Quinn, N. Y. 
Bland Granger Rains 
Bolton Gwinn,N Y. Reece, Tenn. 
Boren Hare Rees Kans. 
Bulwinkle Harness, Ind. Rivers 
Burch Havenner Rogers, N. Y. 
Burgin Hébert Rowan 
Cannon, Fla. Heidinger Sadowski 
Case, S. Dak. Henry c Satterfield 
Celler Hoffman Schwabe, Okla. 
Cole, N. ¥. Holifield Sheridan 
Colmer Izac Short 
Courtney Johnson, Sikes 
Curiey Lyndon B. Simpson, Pa. 
D’Alesandro Judd Stockman 
Dawson Kirwan Thomas, N. J. 
De Lacy LaFollette Vorys, Ohio 
Dirksen Landis Vursell 
Dondero McGregor Wasielewski 
Durham McMillan, S.C. White 
Eaton Madden Wilson 
Elliott May Winter 
Elston Mott Woodrum, Va. 
Ervin O'Hara Worley 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 352 
Members have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

On motion of Mr. Hosss, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill just passed and 
all other Members may have 5 legisla- 
tive days in which to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
further proceedings under the calendar 
will be dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight 
to file a report on the George bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp and include an editorial 
entitled “There Ought To Be a Law.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks I made in Committee 
and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
this afternoon at the time of the roll call 
on S. 340 I was attending a meeting of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and 
was unable to attend the House session 
in time to answer that call. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “aye.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Col. William Cattron 
Rigby, retired, at the memorial services 
for Mr. Justice Sutherland. I find that 
the cost of the insertion of this extension 
is $234, making four and one-half pages 
of the Recorp. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that notwithstanding the cost, the 
address may be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DicksteEtn] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


GERMAN WAR PRISONERS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include New York 
Times articles dated January 16, 17, and 
18, 1945, and editorials dated January 
16 and February 10. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to discuss the problems we are 
facing in relation to German war pris- 
oners now in the United States. The 
problems are vital and pressing and we 
are being forced to face them by the 
activities of the prisoners themselves as 
well as of certain other groups who have 
appointed themselves their guardians. 
An organization known as the Victory 
Committee of German-American Trade 
Unionists, and other good people of this 
country, is asking for money contribu- 
tions from the American people for the 
purpose of educating the Nazi prisoners 
in this country. There are about 359,140 
Nazi war prisoners in the United States 
at the present time. 

It is very fine for certain good and 
neighborly people to look that far ahead 
and to seek to raise money in the hope 
of educating the coming generation of 
Germans, but to attempt to educate Nazis 
in this country is, in my opinion—and 
I believe the American people will feel 
as I do—a complete waste of time, 
money, and energy. You cannot edu- 
cate Nazi prisoners because they were 
brought up on the political, racial, and 
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economic theories of the Nazis; their 

bible was Hitler’s Mein Kampf; their 

whole outlook on life is based upon Nazj 

ideologies with which they have been 

indoctrinated from their early chilq- 

hood. Their minds are poisoned by the 

Fascist teachings of their Nazi tutors. 

The whole generation of Germans who 

grew up under Nazi domination is in- 

curably diseased, mentally and emotion. 
ally; they are a lost generation as far 
as the civilization of the world is con- 
cerned. It would be absolutely futile to 
attempt to reeducate such outcasts whose 
hands are stained with blood, who are 
responsible for the brutal murder of mil- 
lions of innocent people, who in their 
unholy lust for power have destroyed a 
number of peace-loving countries and 
their inhabitants, and who have em- 
broiled the whole world in this ghastly 
slaughter which practically brought us 
all to the brink of destruction. Would 
any sane person believe for a moment 
that young Nazis, nurtured upon the 
creed of nazi-ism, believing in nothing 
but force and cruelty, would ever react 
to an educational program as outlined 
by the group I mentioned before. No 
one who faces this problem realistically 
could be fooled into accepting such 
fantastic theories. Do you think for 
one moment that if we do undertake this 
great program advocated by some good 
Americans—and I am ashamed to say 
there are some prominent Americans on 
this committee who are sponsoring 
this movement—these prisoners would 
spread the gospel of democracy when 
they go back home? Do you think for 
one moment that if we attempt to edu- 
cate these Nazi murderers in this coun- 
try that they are going to repent and 
change despite their background? No. 
These organizations are making a great 
mistake in undertaking this kind of a 
program. 

It is most unfortunate that the Ameri- 
can people are very soft. We are 
chicken-hearted. Our boys in the con- 
centration camps in Germany are dying 
by the thousands. They are surrounded 
by barbed-wire fences charged with elec- 
tricity, so that when they move against 
them they die. 

In this country our War Department, 
the guardian of these Nazi prisoners, has 
allowed at least 1,301 prisoners to escape 
fromthe camps. They say they have re- 
captured most of them. It takes an 
army of men to guard these prisoners, 
who are relatively free, who go where 
they like, and almost do what they like. 

As a matter of fact, these prisoners eat 
better than we do. I am going to give 
you a menu at one particular camp. A 
1-week menu at that camp would have 
required 45 meat points and 63 processed 
food points per prisoner. At dinner they 
got turkey a la king, parsley potatoes, 
cauliflower, celery, pickles, bread and 
butter, chocolate cake, and coffee. For 
breakfast the next day they got grape- 
fruit, dry cereal, fresh milk, eggs, toast, 
butter, jam, and coffee, and another 
helping if they wished. For lunch they 
got veal steak, lyonnaise potatoes, 
stewed corn, fruit salad, bread and but- 
ter, peaches, and coffee. For supper they 
got veal loaf, gravy, scalloped potatoes, 
green peas, cabbage, pineapple salad, 
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bread and butter, cinnamon rolls, and 
coffee. They get butter three times a 
day. In the same week they had fried 
pork chops, fried eggs with ham, veal 
stew, and roast veal. And if they do not 
like that, they can order what they like 
and get it. American boys held by the 
Germans say if it were not for the Red 
Cross they would starve in these camps. 
They say they are getting no food. They 
are getting no medical treatment. They 
are getting nothing but suffering. Yet 
we are pampering a lot of criminals in 
this country who are let loose and can 
play ball to keep them in good physical 
shape. In good shape for what? For 
another assault upon the peace-loving 
people of the wo:..d? While they have 
their recreation periods they will throw 
the ball over the fence at least a dozen 
times so that our soldier boys who are 
guarding them will have to go on the 
other side of the fence and get the ball 
back for them. And they do it delib- 
erately. 

In one particular case brought to my 
attention a few Nazi prisoners, when 
they were taken off the boat, were offered 
some warm milk by the Red Cross 
workers. They spit in the eye of the Red 
Cross lady, slapped her hand and threw 
the milk in the gutter. Those are the 
kind of people these superidealists want 
to educate to bring back democracy to 
Germany. Mr. Speaker, it cannot be 
done. Did you know, my friends, that 
they have a court of their own; judges of 
their own, and a court martial of their 
own within the war prisoners camps? 
They try their own members if any of 
them should fail to display the proper 
respect for Hitler and nazi-ism or show 
any sign of wavering in their devotion 
to the Nazi cause. There were six or 
eight tried in these various camps and 
the verdict was guilty with a sentence 
of death and six to eight Nazi prisoners 
were executed by their fellow prisoners 
based upon the court martial of the Nazi 
prisoners in this country of ours. Yet the 
War Department did nothing to prose- 
cute them for their crimes. Can you 
educate murderers of that character? 
How can we attempt even to think about 
reeducating such fanatics? Despite our 
sad experience with impudent supermen, 
I see a statement in the press today that 
Major General Lerch, Provost Mar- 
shal General of the Army, is quoted as 
saying that we need more prisoners for 
labor. Well, in the first place we do 
not need these prisoners for labor, and 
if we needed them as desperately as the 
gentleman seems to think—and I do not 
agree with him, it still does not mean 
that we have to treat them as guests. 
I feel sure that none of the prisoners 
have ever experienced such a well bal- 
anced and cared for existence before. 
Not even their country clubs in dear old 
Germany provided them with all the 
good food and recreation they are getting 
here. Right now a number of them who 
have escaped, who in my judgment are 
dangerous, are roaming around the coun- 
try. God knows how many are at large 
endangering the safety of our country. 
Even the War Department admits that 
1,301 prisoners have escaped up to Feb- 
ruary 9, 1945. 
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If you want workers and farm help, 
why not open a few free ports and allow 
some real decent suffering people to come 
here, temporarily? They would be glad 
to work. They would be glad to work 20 
and 24 hoursaday. Is it not the duty of 
our country to open our ports to and 
permit admission of thousands of real 
farmers, real agriculturalists, real me- 
chanics, who have been the victims of 
nazi-ism, who are waiting and begging us 
to save their lives? Why not open these 
free ports, only for temporary purposes, 
until the war is over? We can have all 
the labor we want. We would not have 
to be afraid to be murdered by an es- 
caped Nazi murderer in this country. 
The American people will be much safer 
if that program is adopted. 

They say these prisoners did some work 
for private contractors. How isa private 
contractor going to watch those men? 
About 10,000 prisoners were assigned to 
private contractors, who are making 
money out of their contracts. Others 
have been employed in laundries; others 
in warehouses, and some day there will be 
trouble, some day we will discover to our 
sorrow what price we will have to pay for 
this convenient source of labor. 

We have made a great mistake. Now 
comes a general saying, “We want some 
more; bring in another hundred thou- 
sand.” Some of our people in this coun- 
try, with all the prosperity of this great 
country, cannot even get a bottle of milk 
for their children, while the Nazi prison- 
ers feast on the fat of the land. Are we 
so soft? Are we so charitable? There 
seems to be no end to our gullibility. 

In my remarks I will try to give you a 
few examples of what public opinion on 
this problem is—it is definitely opposed 
to our pampering the Nazi prisoners— 
yet I have been informed indirectly that 
even the War Department is contem- 
plating a program to “educate” these 
murderers. You can educate a Nazi from 
now until doomsday, and that murder 
in his heart will never be removed by 
all the teaching you can give him. All 
the money that can be collected from 
the American people whose sons and 
daughters were murdered by these var- 
ious gangsters, will only do harm to the 
world and to our own people because it 
will create a new illusion as to the good, 
reeducated, reformed Nazi. If people 
want to educate others, if they are so 
generous and willing to contribute money 
by the hundreds of thousands, let us 
start at home to educate some of our 
own people who need it very much. Let 
us do something for our own people in 
certain sections of the country who have 
been deprived of much education because 
they did not have the money. They are 
not dumb. . They could learn, but we 
never took care of our own people. 

I say to all these committees and 
groups in my city and in other sections of 
the country: “Use your money for better 
purposes than to try to stimulate a belief 
in decency in a Nazi who has killed mil- 
lions and millions of people only because 
they were decent human beings and who 
has destroyed at least 20,000,000 families 
in his reign of terror.” I feel like every 
American ought to feel—we should live 
up to our treaty obligations but under no 
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treaty are we obliged to do the things we 
are doing for these Nazi prisoners. It is 
costing us millions and millions of dol- 
lars to feed them. In some of the camps 
the prisoners do not even like eggs and 
bacon, but throw them aside. Do you 
know almost 80 percent of them have a 
picture of Hitler hanging over their cots? 
Do you know that if ene Nazi does not 
salute another he has to be tried? And 
that right here in this country. Yet we 
have the War Department telling us there 
is nothing wrong about anything, that 
everything is going along very nicely. 
The three articles from the New York 
Times which I shall insert at this point 
give a clear picture of Nazi terrorism in 
our prison camps: 


[From the New York Times of January 16, 
1945 | 


PrisON Camps, Rip or Nazi TerrorIsmM—War 
DEPARTMENT Lirts Secrecy Now Tuar Ges- 
TAPO ACTIVITIES Have Breen STamMpep Ovur 


(By Russell Porter) 


WASHINGTON, January 15.—Six murders and 
two forced suicides have occurred in German 
prisoner-of-war camps in the United States, 
and investigation by the War Department has 
indicated that in all but one of these eight 
cases the victims were anti-Nazis who had 
been accused of treason by fellow-prisoners. 
Some were charged with giving information 
to the American authorities, others with 
speaking or writing anti-Nazi views. 

Sentences were imposed by “kangaroo” 
courts composed of prisoners and were car- 
ried out by gangs of men operating in the 
dead of night, Gestapo fashion, either by 
hangings or beatings. Fearing reprisals by 
Gestapo agents in the camps, many wit- 
nesses have been unwilling to testify, while 
others have arrogantly refused to do so. 

Prompt and apparently effective action to 
put a stop to such crimes has been taken by 
the military authorities in charge of prisoners 
of war. As soon as they realized they were 
dealing with Gestapo murderers as well as 
legitimate prisoners of war, the officials in 
charge tightened up their methods and pro- 
cedures to prevent further outrages. 


COURTS MARTIAL EFFECTIVE 


Immediate courts martial were held, deal- 
ing with every person against whom sufficient 
evidence of participation was found. These 
proceedings evidently have persuaded the 
prisoners as a whole that terrorism will not be 
tolerated. Gestapo activities have been 
stamped out, at least on the surface. As 
Hitler's fortunes wane, the dominance of the 
Nazi element in P. O. W. camps decreases. 
Special protection is provided for those who 
ask for it. 

As a result, no such crimes have been re- 
corded for more than 9 months, all proved 
crimes having been committed in the period 
from September 1943 to April 1944, inclusive. 
The authorities point out that Gestapo ac- 
tivities in their heyday were confined to a 
few camps and that the P. O. W. homicide 
and suicide rate is considerably lower than 
that in civil life, despite the abnormal living 
conditions behind the barbed wire of P. O. W. 
camps. 

Nevertheless, the authorities are cognizant 
of sections of public opinion which have ap- 
peared inclined to believe that conditions 
were worse than they actually were and are 
still bad. They recognize that if the public 
has been misled by inadequate or inaccurate 
reports, a contributing factor has been the 
secrecy with which they have been compelled 
to surround the P. O. W. camps because of 
military security and the reciprocal terms of 
the Geneva Convention governing the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. Now that the situ- 
ation apparently has been brought under 
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control, it is felt that an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts should enable the public 
to see the situation in its true light. 


THE CASE OF A SUICIDE 


A typical case of the Nazi terror at work 
was that of Capt. Felix Tropschuh, a 30-year- 
old engineer from the Sudetenland, who com- 
mitted suicide on the night of October 18, 
1943, at Camp Concordia, Kans. Investiga- 
tion showed that he was suspected by the 
Nazis of having given information, shortly 
after his capture in Tunisia, that several fel- 
low-officers were planning to escape. On the 
morning of October 18 Gestapo agents found 
his diary in which he had written down his 
hatred of Nazi ideology. That afternoon the 
other P. O. W. officers held a meeting at which 
the German camp spokesman, a colonel, de- 
nounced Captain Tropschuh as a “traitor” 
and called him to “trial” before a “court of 
honor.” He was found guilty of “treason 
to the Fatherland,” stripped of his insignia 
of rank, and ordered “expelled” from the 
“German community of fellowship.” 

Attempting to escape to American protec- 
tion, Captain Tropschuh ran toward a pass- 
ing American guard truck. He was followed 
by a crowd of Germans, so that the driver 
thought he [the driver] was being mobbed, 
and speeded out of the P. O. W. compound. 
Later Captain Tropschuh asked for an inter- 
view with the American compound com- 
mander, a captain, saying he feared personal 
violence and wanted to be removed, but the 


German colonel spokesman persuaded the 
American captain that the matter was so 
trivial it could wait until the next day and 
gave his personal guaranty of Captain Trop- 
schuh’s safety. 

That night, after the American person- 


nel—mess sergeants, clerks, and the like— 
had been withdrawn for the night from the 
nterior of the prisoners’ barracks and com- 
pounds, Captain Tropschuh was taken from 
his room by other German officers on the pre- 
text that his roommate refused to live with 
him any longer and was placed in solitary 
confinement in another room in the officers’ 
compound. Two German officers were posted 
at his door ostensibly to protect him from 
the wrath of the other prisoners. He was 
apparently forced to sign a note, written by 
another German lieutenant, which said: “I 
voluntarily take leave of my life.” Then he 
was left alone in the room with a table, a 
chair, and a piece of strong rope. 

This was about 9 o’clock. Captain Trop- 
schuh was heard pacing the floor for about 
an hour, when a noise was heard, and one 
of the German lieutenants opened the door 
and found him hanging from an overhead 
beam. This was reported to higher German 
officers, who notified the camp authorities. 
When an American medical officer arrived he 
found the body still hanging and ordered it 
cut down, saying that if this had been done 
at once it might have been possible to save 
the man’s life. The medical officer had been 
delayed in reaching the scene by a German 
guide who said he had trouble locating it. 

The official inquiry found it was a case 
of suicide due to mental and perhaps physi- 
cal coercion, but that action against the 
other German officers could not be sustained 
except for the case of the one who supplied 
the rope, whose identity could not be learned, 
Except for this, the German Officers frankly 
admitted their roles as described above. The 
German spokesman said that after Captain 
Tropschuh was ostracized he collapsed and 
begged for a rope to hang himself, there be- 
ing no pistol available, under the traditional 
German officiers’ code of honor in case of 
officers found guilty of high treason. 


TROUBLEMAKERS TRANSFERRED 


Both the American cemp commander, a 
colonel, and the captain in charge of the 
compound were relieved of their duties, and 
the German colonel-spokesman and another 
colonel were transferred to a special camp 
for troublemakers. 
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The second forced suicide also occurred 
at Camp Concordia. This was on January 
11, 1944, and the victim was Pvt, Franz 
Kettner, a 89-year-old truck driver from a 
province in Austria, now a part of Italy, 
who was captured in Tunisia as a member of 
the German Air Force. He spoke Italian and 
had a wife and son in Bolzano, Italy, whom 
he wanted to bring to this country after the 
war. 

He said he had been ostracized from the 
“German community of fellowship” because 
he was an Austrian and a non-Nazi, and had 
refused a demand of Nazi Party members to 
steal articles from American stocks. He and 
his family back home were threatened, he 
said. American soldiers reported hearing him 
booed in the mess hall. 

For his own protection, he was placed in 
the guardhouse under custody of American 
soldiers. Plans were made to transfer him 
to a special camp for non-Nazis; but he 
developed hysteria from fear, could not eat, 
and lost weight rapidly. He was discovered 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, lying face down 
on his bunk, his wrists slashed with a razor. 


THE GESTAPO IN AMERICA 


Facts belatedly made public by the Army 
authorities and reported for this newspaper 
by Russell Porter indicate that fanatical 
Nazi agents created a reign of terror in 
some German prisoner camps in this country 
between September 1943 and April 1944, Six 
prisoners who proved “disloyal” to the Hitler 
regime were killed. Two others were driven 
to suicide. On our own soil, in the presence 
of our own armed guards, Nazi ‘‘courts’’ were 
set up and Nazi sentences carried out. These 
outrages might have been prevented if the 
authorities had realized that we were cap- 
turing Nazi gangsters as well as run-of-the- 
mill soldiers. They have now learned that 
gangsters may be found in any German mili- 
tary unit and that capture and internment 
does not humanize them. These creatures 
have supposedly been segregated and their 
activities halted. 

This ugly episcde has a moral for the rest 
of us as well as for those whose duty it is to 
guard German prisoners. The completely 
indoctrinated Nazi is not converted by being 
beaten and captured. He will not be con- 
verted when the German armies are cut to 
ribbons and Germany itself occupied by the 
Allies. He will understand that he was un- 
successful but not that he was wrong. Not 
all such individuals can be convicted of 
crimes for which they can be kept out of cir- 
culation after peace has been won. Many 
in Germany itself will have to be turned 
loose, free of any restraints except such as 
are imposed by the occupying armies on all 
inhabitants. There will be a difficult police 
problem while such sanity as remains in Ger- 
many is reasserting itself and while a new 
generation is being educated for a civilized 
existence. And this is another reason why 
compromise with the Nazis is a vain and 
menacing dream. They will have to be po- 
liced in Germany as they now are in prison 
camps. In small conspiracies as in large 
ones, they prove their unfitness for life in a 
civilized world. 


[From the New York Times of January 17, 
1945] 

Ex-YORKVILLE MAN SLAIN AS PRISONER—GER- 
MAN CORPORAL WITH PARENTS LIVING HERE 
Was ONE OF Five SILENCED BY NAZIS IN 
CaMPS—CRITICIZED HITLER REGIME—-OTHERS 
KILLED IN UNITED STATES INCLUDED REICH 
Navy Man HANGED ON NIGHT HE REACHED 
CAMP 

(By Russell Porter) 


WASHINGTON, January 16.—One of the five 
German prisoners of war murdered by Nazi 
fellow-prisoners in American prisoner of war 
camps because of anti-Nazi activities, as 
reported in a previous article, was a former 
resident of the Yorkville district of New 
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York City, whose parents are naturalized 
Americans still living there. He was Corp, 
Hugo Krauss, 25, who died on December 23, 
1943, after a beating 6 nights earlier at 
Camp Hearne, Tex. 

His murder took place during a period 
when there was one such killing or forced 
suicide every month as the result of Gestapo 
methods, kangaroo courts, and other forms 
of terrorism. 

The reign of terror seems to have been 
ended by measures taken by the United 
States military authorities in charge of the 
camps, notably the holding of prompt court- 
martial proceedings against all prisoners 
shown to have taken part in these crimes. 
These steps apparently have been successful, 
since there has been no case of this sort for 
more than 9 months. 

Krauss, who was born in Germany in 1919, 
came to this country with his parents in 1928 
and returned to Germany in 1939 as a result 
of his friendship with a German-American 
Bund member, who arranged for payment of 
part of his travel expenses. He was in Ger- 
many when the war started and was drafted, 
but was released when he claimed American 
citizenship. Later he joined the German 
Army and fought first ‘n Russia and then 
in North Africa, where ie was captured, 


HIGHLY COOPERATIVE AT CAMP 


Speaking English well, Krauss was em- 
ployed as an interpreter at Camp Hearne. 
The American authorities regarded him as 
highly cooperative at all times. Investigation 
disclosed that he was regarded by some of the 
prisoners as anti-Nazi anda traitor. He often 
criticized the German Government and the 
Army, indicated his belief that the United 
States would win the war, praised this coun- 
try, said he considered himself an American 
citizen and intended to stay here after the 
war. He said he was going to get a Christmas 
furlough to visit his parents in New York and 
expected to arrange things so he could join 
the United States Army, according to some 
statements. 

He had a radio which his parents had sent 
him and he used to infuriate some of his 
fellow prisoners, especially the younger and 
more fanatical Hitlerites, by tuning out Ger- 
man music in favor of American broadcasts, 
which he interpreted with emphasis on Amer- 
ican victories and derision of German claims. 
On various occasions he is said to have re- 
fused to join German ceremonies and singing. 
The Nazis charged him with making disloyal 
statements about Germany and its Fuehrer. 

The immediate cause of his murder was 
apparently the transfer of some German non- 
commissioned officers to another compound 
on the charge that they were inciting other 
prisoners not to cooperate in the P. O. W. 
work program on the score that it was help- 
ing the American war effort. Some of these 
noncoms had been suspected of complicity in 
other beatings. Evidence developed in the 
investigation that Krauss was suspected of 
giving information against these men. 

After the lights were put out at 9 p. m. on 
December 17, 1943, from 6 to 10 men entered 
the compound through a hole they had cut 
out in a wire fence separating it from another 
compound, invaded Krauss’s barracks and 
gave him a severe beating with clubs. He 
screamed for help but no one came to his aid. 
His barracks mates looked on while his skull 
was fractured, both arms were broken, and 
his body was battered from head to foot. 


NAVY MAN HANGED LATER 


Within 6 hours after his arrival at the 
P. O. W. camp at Papago Park, Ariz., Werner 
Dreschler, an enlisted man of the German 
Navy, was hanged in a washroom early on 
the morning of March 13, 1944. He was first 
beaten and strangled in his barracks by a 
group of men, and when he broke away they 
caught him and hanged him. The investiga- 
tion indicated that about six men partici- 
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pated, and that they probably belonged to his 
own crew. 

It was learned that other prisoners re- 
garded him as a traitor and suspected him 
of having given information about a U-boat 
to American interrogators. His execution 
was reportedly ordered at a kangaroo court 
which denounced him as a dog who had 
proken his oath and had the lives of his 
comrades on his conscience. A submarine 
captain among the prisoners was quoted as 
saying all anti-Nazis were traitors and should 
be put out of the way. 

Hans Geller, a parachutist, 21 years old, 
who had been wounded twice before his cap- 
ture, and all of whose three brothers had been 
killed in action as German soldiers, died at 
Camp Chaffee, Ark., on March 25, 1944, of a 
beating received two nights earlier. Geller, 
who spoke and read English well, was dis- 
tinctly anti-Nazi and cooperated actively with 
the Americans in trying to get work out of 
a detail of prisoners in his charge. He re- 
ported that two men assigned to the de- 
tail by the company leader, a German ser- 
geant, appeared to be spies, who were trying 
to find out whether the prisoners were talk- 
ing to the Americans. As a result the two 
men were dismissed from the detail. 

That night a “stranger”—a prisoner from 
another compound—appeared at Geller’s bar- 
racks and said a new prisoner from the Ger- 
man town of Sudern wanted to talk to any- 
body from his home town. Geller, who came 
from Sudern, unsuspectingly walked out into 
the darkness. He was attacked by men who 
leaped at him from behind a building. One 

chased him and hit him several times over 
the head with a thick piece of lumber about 
2 feet long. His assailant disappeared as Gel- 
ler staggered into a lighted orderly room with 
a fractured skull and other injuries. He said 
l.e knew who had attacked him but would not 
tell their names; he would settle with them 
later. 

What some American officials consider a 
case of action by a Vehrgericht or secret court 
of vengeance, a sort of black-hand organiza- 
tion, occurred in the murder of Corp. Johann 
S. Kunze, of Leipzig, found beaten to death 
at Camp Tonkawa, Okla., on November 4, 
1943. After the murder a meeting of the 
compound was called in a mess hall. The 
German spokesman in the camp said that 
other prisoners had accused Kunze of high 
treason in transmitting military information 
to the camp authorities. He defended the 
killing as self-defense and said it would be 
so reported later to a German military court. 

If Kunze had been called before a court of 
honor at the camp, the Nazis said, he prob- 
ably would have put himself under the pro- 
tection of the American authorities so that 
the other prisoners could not stop his trea- 
sonable actions. 

Corp. Horst Gunther, 24, of Westmark, Ger- 
many, who had been denounced as a traitor 
by a fellow prisoner, was found dead near 
Camp Gordon, Ga., on the night of April 6, 
1944. The evidence indicates he was lured to 
a tent at the Aiken side camp, South Caro- 
lina, where he was strangled to death, and 
then his body was carried elsewhere and tied 
to a telegraph pole to make it appear he had 
hanged himself. 


— 


[From the New York Times of January 18, 
1945] 


VIOLENCE Is ENDED IN PRISONER CAMPS—MILI- 
TARY AUTHORITIES POINT TO 9-MONTH LaPsE, 
CREDIT PREVENTIVE, CORRECTIVE MerHops— 
Hap Many Courts MARTIAL—CRIME RATE 
Amonc 300,000 MEN Is CALLED BELOW PuB- 
LIC’S—WoORK PROGRAM <IELPS 

(By Russell Porter) 
WASHINGTON, January 17.—Military author- 
ities in charge of the over-all administration 
of prisoner-of-war camps in this country are 
convinced that they are solving the problem 
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presented by the series of violent deaths 
among German prisoners. 

As reported in previous articles, there were 
six murders and two forced suicides in the 
German P. O. W. camps between September 
1943 and April 1944. All but one of these 
were disclosed to have been the result of 
terrorism against prisoners accused of anti- 
Nazi activities, sentenced by “kangaroo 
courts,” and hanged, beaten, or coerced to 
death by Gestapo methods. 

The authorities believe the corrective and 
preventive methods they have taken are re- 
flected in the fact that no such crimes have 
been committed for more than 9 months. 
They emphasize that every German prisoner 
who could be linked with the crimes has been 
promptly tried by court martial. These pro- 
ceedings, they believe, have convinced the 
prisoners as a whole that neither German 
military “courts of honor,” Nazi “vengeance 
courts,” nor Gestapo terrorism will be toler- 
ated in the prison camps. 


CRIME RATE CALLED NOT HIGH 


Considering there are some 300,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war in the United States, 
the authorities say the situation was not so 
bad in the P. O. W. camps at its worst. 
Besides the 6 murders and 2 forced suicides, 
there were a total of 43 suicides, many of 
them doubtless due to insanity, up to Janu- 
ary 1. It was pointed out that the suicide 
and homicide rates in the United States were 
higher than among the prisoners of war. 

Various corrective measures have been 
taken, Where necessary the administration 
of certain camps has been strengthened. In 
addition, troublemakers and their potential 
victims have been segregated. Those who 
show themselves to be disturbing influences 
are transferred to a special camp or to spe- 
cial compounds for noncooperatives. Those 
asking protection are sent to another spe- 
cial camp. In every compound in every 
camp there is a notice on the bulletin board 
that any prisoner who feels himself in dan- 
ger has only to report to the nearest Ameri- 
can officer and he will never be returned to 
that camp. 

Another factor believed to have reduced 
friction in the camps is the large-scale work 
program which has now been put into effect 
for P. O. W. labor. Most of the trouble took 
place before this program got well under 
way and when the men had little to occupy 
their time. 

This work program is unprecedented in the 
history of prisoner-of-war labor. The work is 
done strictly in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention of 1929. 

There are some 400 P. O. W. camps, large 
and small, scattered all over the country, 
wherever the labor shortage has made ad- 
visable the use of this huge pool of available 
manpower. Some 85 percent of the prisoners 
able to work are now employed, two-thirds in 
private employment, largely in agriculture, 
and the rest on Army posts. They are under 
guard at all times. 

Within a few months after the hordes of 
German prisoners taken in north Africa be- 
gan streaming into this country, relatively 
small groups of fanatical Nazis began to im- 
pose themselves as dominating factors on 
the German prison-camp committees. The 
Nazi minority adopted the same methods in 
the prison camps as the Hitlerites used at 
home and in the occupied countries. 


TALKED REPRISALS AGAINST KIN 


Propaganda was circulated that only the 
Nazis were worthy Germans, that all others 
were traitors, and that the duty of the Nazis 
was to keep the other prisoners pure, and 
to return them to Germany after the war 
just as good Germans as they were when 
captured. Reprisals were threatened, not 
only against the non-Nazi prisoners but also 
against their relatives back home. 
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There were reminders that sometimes pris- 
oners of war were exchanged, and good 
Nazis could take back to Himmler the names 
of bad Nazis. When they themselves went 
back to Germany after the war, the non- 
Nazis were told, they would be ccnfronted 
by the Nazis with their records as prisoners 
of war. 

These tactics enabled the Nazis in many 
camps to elect their choices as spokesmen, 
although in some cases figureheads were 
chosen and the real Nazi Party and Gestapo 
leaders remained in the background to con- 
ceal their identity from camp authorities. 
The Nazi spokesmen began to run a great 
deal of the camp activities, especially at 
night, when the prisoners were left alone 
within their barracks and compounds. 

Under such conditions it proved difficult 
for the camp authorities to spot all the 
fanatical Nazis, the cleverest of whom pre- 
tended to be cooperative, or to recognize 
all the anti-Nazis, many of whom were afraid 
to declare themselves or to ask for transfer 
to safe camps lest they label themselves 
in Gestapo records and endanger their fam- 
ilies at home. There were numerous beat- 
ings and fights and finally came the series of 
violent deaths previously described, followed 
by the corrective measures taken under the 
disciplinary clauses authorized by the Geneva 
Convention and Articles of War. 


It is my best judgment that for our 
interest in the world and our own people 
we are setting a very very poor example. 
No matter how you treat the Nazi pris- 
oners, no matter what good you do for 
them, there is no reciprocity whatsoever, 
and this in spite of the fact that we are 
doing all we can outside of giving them 
steam-heated rooms. They get two 
blankets when it is cold and they raise 
hell with the keepers if it is still cold. 
You are not going to satisfy the Nazi 
Government, because Messrs. Goebbels 
and Streicher are still broadcasting how 
brutally we are treating their men in this 
country to excite whatever they have left 
in Germany in the way of potential sol- 
diers. Just a month ago I happened to 
pass by a prison camp in Florida. I be- 
lieve it was MacDill Field, Fla. There, 
Mr. Speaker, were a couple of thousand 
of these Nazi murderers lying under 
bamboo trees, chewing on something, I 
do not know what they ge. in between 
meals—and I suppose they get tea in the 
afternoon. There they were lying 
around. They have escapes almost all 
the time, and there are hardly enough 
guards to protect them. I do not care 
about their protection but I do care about 
protecting the American people, for there 
are still enough fanatic, crazy Nazis in 
these camps who would do almost any- 
thing to help their Fuehrer’s cause by 
sabotaging this country. 

Why is it necessary, Mr. Speaker, to 
have 443 prison camps? This means 443 
different spots in the United States where 
there are concentrations of these dan- 
gerous prisoners. It also means thou- 
sands of people needed to look after 
them, to watch them. It is impossible 
to guard them adequately, for there are 
no fences, there is nothing. They go as 
they please and come as they please, and 
if they do not come—why they just es- 
cape. An article from the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 13, 1945, 
which I am inserting at this point is a 
good illustration of the point I am trying 
to bring out: 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 13, 1945] 


Senators Totp Nazis ROAM AT-WILL IN 
ARIZONA—INQUIRY ORDERED ON FLYING OF 
SWASTIKA—CHARGES OF WAR PRISONER PAM=- 
PERING 
WASHINGTON, February 12.—Chairman EL- 

BExT D. THoMAs, of Utah, said today the 

Senate Military Committee will inquire into 

complaints from Arizona of German war 

prisoners roaming the streets and of others 
carrying the Nazi swastika. 

Senator THoMaAs acted after Senator ERNEST 
W/). MCFarRLAND, Democrat, of Arizona, read to 
the Senate a letter from Judge Harvard C. 
Speakman, of Phoenix, asserting the people 
of that area are sore and disgusted. 

Senator McFarRLanp demanded the investi- 
gation during a speech in which he read a half 
dozen letters, including Speakman’s, and a 
resolution by the Phoenix Central Labor 
Council denouncing as fantastic and highly 
improbable an Army report on the escape of 
25 prisoners of war December 24 from the 
Papago Park camp. 

This resolution said newspapers reported 
that Col. William A. Holden, commander of 
the camp, had said a 200-foot tunnel bored 
through rock was the means thrcugh which 
the prisoners escaped. The council said its 
members who helped construct the camp and 
are familiar with the formation of rock in 
the area branded this statement as fantastic 
and highly improbable. 

Judge Speakman’s letter said that escapes 
of German prisoners are not escapes, the 
Germans just walk off from the job. He 
added “They roam the neighborhoods, steal 
from the people in the vicinity, pilfer houses 
where there is no one at home. They seem 
to do so at will.” 

Like the others, Judge Speakman referred 
to the display of the Nazi swastika in Chnand- 
ler, Ariz., by a truckload of German prisoners, 
Speakman added: 

“People are sore and disgusted, especially 
men who have sons overseas; when armed 
guards stand with rifles and prevent red- 
blooded American people from searching the 
damned Nazis to take from them a swastika, 
I think the War Department deserves con- 
demnation.” 

A number of letters from Arizona citizens 
complained that war prisoners are being 
pampered in camps in that State. 

Senator MCFARLAND said the people of his 
State are not satisfied with investigations 
made by the Army and with denials. 

“I feel that the people have a right to be 
indignant when a truckload of prisoners flies 
the swastika,” McFarLanp said. 

“Talk about abiding by the Geneva con- 
vention rules for the treatment of prisoners, 
We know what would happen if an American 
prisoner raised the flag of the United States. 
He'd be struck down in a minute.” 

Tuomas said that if the incidents are as 
described a reform ought to be instituted 
immediately. He said he would take up 
the letters immediately with the War De- 
partment. 

Asserting the Army attributed its kind 
treatment to Germany’s having lived up to 
the Geneva Conference rules, Judge Speak- 
man declared: 

“I guess they failed to see the pictures of 
dead American boys in the snow in Germany, 
after being killed immediately after capture.” 

In another letter, Arthur Morton, of Phoe- 
nix, told of the truck carrying prisoners 
through Chandler with the swastika flying 
from it. He said that Roy Wolf, city mar- 
shal, reported an Army captain prevented 
1im from searching the truck. 

A.S. Brayman, commander, and R. C. Muse, 
post adjutant, of the Chandler American 
Legion, reporting on the swastika incident, 
said the Army captain was insulting to civil- 
ian officers for stopping the truck, 

“Only recently,” they reported, “a truck- 
load of German prisoners was parked on the 
main street of Chandler while the guard went 
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into the barber shop for service and the pris- 
oners were allowed to run the street unate 
tached.” 

Joining in the request for an investigation, 
Virgil Shute, president of the Chandler Ro- 
tary Club, asserted that the behavior of the 
war prisoners is something we cannot recon- 
cile with the Malmedy massacre. 


It is my belief that if we must keep 
these prisoners here, if we must submit 
to having them here under War Depart- 
ment mandate, we should concentrate 
them in one particular spot and guard 
them in a much more adequate way than 
we can guard 443 prisoner camps spread 
all over the country. 

A few days ago I received information 
about the fact, that in the civilian alien 
detention camps, a German Gestapo is 
functioning. In fact, I was requested 
to take immediate steps to end the con- 
tinued existence of Nazi cells under our 
very noses amongst interned German 
nationals at Algiers, La.; Bismarck, N. 
Dak.; and Ellis Island, N. W. 

In this connection, the Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi League stated that the excel- 
lent example of the War Department in 
dealing with such cells among prisoners 
of war, as reported by Secretary Stimson 
this week, should provide a ready model. 
Pro-German activities of Gestapo type 
amongst interned persons in America are 
by no means limited to prisoners of war 
but are carried on with equal flagrance in 
civic detention camps as well. 

In a detailed documentation of inves- 
tigation, which it has made during the 
past 12 months, the Anti-Nazi League 
charged that Nazi elements at alien de- 
tention camps had in several instances, 
notably at Ellis Island, set up their own 
gauleiters, who had in many instances 
even assumed the right to censor com- 
munications sent by other internees to 
acquaintances or to public officials out- 
side of the detention quarters. At Ellis 
Island and elsewhere, the league charged 
such a cell leader had repeatedly at- 
tempted to effectuate their rule through 
threats of bodily harm and through ac- 
tual physical assaults. On other oc- 
casions, less flagrant in character, the 
league’s investigation revealed, anti- 
Nazi Germans interned along with Bund- 
ist or Gestapo elements had been vic- 
tims of various.devices designed to prej- 
udice their future treatment by our own 
Government as a result of refusal to 
heed warnings or obey instructions from 
cell leaders. One device used to “pun- 
ish” such individuals was the introduc- 
tion of pictures of Hitler or of other obvi- 
ously propagandistic material into the 
private possessions of the victims, follow- 
ing which anonymous denouncements 
would be made on instruction from the 
pro-Nazi cell leaders. 

The league also questioned the pro- 
priety of permitting Christmas parties 
and other special! occasions among civil- 
ian internees to fall into the hands of 
pro-Nazi elements. Funds for Christ- 
mas parties at Ellis Island and other de- 
tention points have been supplied by the 
German Government through Swiss 
agencies, the league said, both in 1943 
and in 1944, and in some instances in- 
ternees have been compelled to sign pa- 
pers expressing their allegiance to Ger- 
many or their desire to be repatriated 
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to the Fatherland, as a prerequisite to 
share in this Yuletide largess. Fifty. 
five Ellis Island internees were allegedly 
influenced to sign such a statement at 
one time, the league charged, largely 
through the influence of the gauleiter 
named Ernst Kerkhoff. In the same 
connection the league expressed doubt as 
to the propriety of allowing certain 
speakers selected by these cell leaders 
to take part in occasions arranged 
among internees, citing particularly the 
instance of a Christmas address made at 
Ellis Island by Dr. Hesselbein, an inter- 
nee and avowed advocate of negotiated 
peace, who boldly circulated this address 
to the spokesmen of the German group 
of internees at other detention camps. 
Dr. Hesselbein is the author of In the 
Name of God End This War. 

Activities of this type, both in civilian 
detention camps and in prisoner-of-war 
camps, according to the league, have re- 
cently become much more flagrant than 
previously, and seem to have been 
planned to accompany the German in- 
vasion of Belgium in the December 
counter offensive. 

An interesting commentary on the sit- 
uation was received by the league from 
an internee of anti-Nazi stripe: 

The attitude of the interned civilian of 
Nazi sympathy as well as the Nazi prisoners 
of war in this country is seemingly deter- 
mined by Nazi agents still operating in Amer- 
ica, else the phenomenon of their arrogance, 
fearlessness, and self-assurance cannot be ex- 
plained. What makes the interned Nazis 
here think it so safe for them to act as they 
do? It is not reasonable behavior unless 
there have been warranties of support, and 


that support evidently comes from the out- 
side. 


The league’s communication to me 
said: 

t a time when our soldiers are giving their 
lives to rid the world of Nazi influences, it is 
short-sightedness of the worst sort, to use a 
charitable characterization, to permit such 
activities to continue in our own country 
amongst interned or imprisoned Germans. 
There is no possible question of putting an 
end to the gangster-like tactics of pro-Nazi 
fanatics who want to take away the rights, 
and even the lives, of those who will not 
adjust their every act and word to conform to 
these arrogant alien-minded deputies of der 
Fuehrer. 


The communication concluded: 

If we have to take care of the prisoners, 
let us take care of them in a sensible way. 
Do not let them escape, do not coddle them 
and play up to them, do not make them feel 


much superior than they are, because they 
think they are the tops. 


Another time when I passed this 
Florida camp I previously mentioned I 
saw a number of these Nazis on the road 
walking along as though they were on a 
vacation. It was just about the dinner 
hour, and when the bell rang, they ran 
as fast as they could to get their grub. 
In certain camps these prisoners are dis- 
satisfied with the cooking, in some other 
camps they do not like the clothes they 
are forced to wear and in other camps 
they spit in the eyes of our guards. As 
I gathered from some of the people in 
the vicinity of the camp our guards are 
under orders not to touch them, not to 
do anything to them at all. They have 
to take all the insults and all the spit-in- 
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the-eye stuff. They have to chase after 
the prisoners’ ball when they play ball, 
or engage in these so-called athletics. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is a shame that 
ve should permit our soldier boys to be 
humiliated this way by the murderers of 
their brothers and friends. 

It is one thing to live up to an agree- 
ment and another to let oneself be bullied 
into a lot of unnecessary services toward 
unappreciative, corrupt “young super- 
men” who still think they can go on 
giving orders to the rest of the world. 

The poisons of hatred and disregard 
for the rights of others have been in- 
jected into the Nazi youth so skillfully by 
Hitler and his gang of educators that the 
only language they will understand and 
respect is force. If there is any hope for 
the redemption of these Nazis it certainly 
does not lie in playing up to their fanati- 
cism and insolence but in firmly crushing 
everything that nazi-ism and fascism 
stands for. Only complete destruction 
of everything Nazis believe in and hold 
indestructible might convince them that 
Hitler and all their other little heroes 
were not as godlike as they were led 
to believe. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, after disposition of the 
business on the Speaker’s desk and at 
the conclusion of any special orders 
heretofore entered, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 

labama (Mr. Patrick] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


STRIPPING THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a few things going on in the Congress of 
the United States that I, as a represent- 
ative of American citizens, do not quite 
like, 

I feel that we should condemn and op- 
pose this move to strip from the Com- 
merce Department of the President’s 
Cabinet one of its most natural and 
effective functions. 

The press frequently refers to the 
move as the Wallace-Jones controversy. 
To state that it is a mere controversy 
between the interests of any two men is 
certainly a wide understatement. It in- 
volves an issue that was a running issue 
when Thomas Jefferson was President, 
the issue as to whether laws and public 
action should have a mind to all the peo- 
ple of this country or to a mere part of 
the whole population. 

Mr. Henry A. Wallace represents for 
America: 

First. An economic bill of rights in 
form and thought that is both under- 
standable and workable. Is this vision- 
ary or hazy? 

Second. A real plan for peacetime 
prosperity? Can America afford or will 
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Americans dare say such a plan is vision- 
ary merely? 

Third. A real plan for the tackling of 
post-war problems. Is it visionary, and 
should it be regarded as haze, to under- 
take such a plan? 

Fourth. A sincere effort to approach 
and work out an expanding economic 
structure for America and all its peo- 
ple. Is not that something that must 
eventually be done, or is it an idler’s pipe 
dream? What are we now doing? 
Nothing is really settled in a democracy 


. until settled right. 


For 8 years while Mr. Wallace was 
serving as Secretary of Agriculture, tak- 
ing over that patience-trying job under 
extreme and difficult circumstances, he 
administered the Rural Electrification 
Administration, the Farm Security Ad- 

inistration, the Commodity Credit 

dministration, and other authorities, 
and operated them with a diligence, a 
study, and a fairness that attracted the 
admiration of all who made any appreci- 
able study of his labors—or of the results 
of those labors. 

He accomplished that which the op- 
ponents of the legislation had declared 
could not be done and more than many 
of the proponents of the legislation be- 
lieved possible. A study of the work of 
Mr. Wallace and how his work turned 
out shows that he is not to be placed in 
the visionary class. He is not a visionary 
dreamer but is actually a down-to-earth 
hard worker. It is impossible for a man 
to keep his nose to the grindstone and 
to have his head in the clouds at the same 
time. The strongest opponents of Mr. 
Wallace acknowledge his industry and his 
honesty. What he does is to merely show 
by application, study, and understanding 
that things the indifferent or unwilling 
regard as visionary are often workable 
and feasible. None is so blind as the 
man who will not see. 

Mr. Wallace attended the loaning of 
more than $6,000,000,000 through the 
agencies of the Agriculture Department, 
making over 11,000,000 separate com- 
modity-credit loans and in excess of a 
million rural rehabilitation loans. Above 
20,000 tenant farmers were enabled to 
buy farms for themselves by reason of 
the wise and extremely careful operation 
of his administration. This has been a 
most wholesome American achievement 
which will blossom in the gratitude of our 
people of the future generations. What 
field of financial action in all America 
could have called for more specific, non- 
visionary, down-to-earth thinking and 
hair-splitting business care? 

Mr. Wallace has stated that these loans 
were made in the public interest. How 
true. Yet, they had to be made on a 
sound business basis. Time has already 
been enough to prove they were so made, 
and time will continue soto prove. Those 
who were most noisy when the under- 
taking was begun are exquisite in their 
Silence today. 

All this is one small sounding in one 
small spot, only a fair representative 
sounding of the service Mr. Wallace has 
rendered this Nation. 

The issue involved in the opposition 
to the seating of Mr. Wallace after his 
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nomination for the secretaryship by the 
President is, as we all know, the same 
issue involved in the George bill. It is 
the old, old fight between the supporters 
of legislation and public action for the 
good of the whole people and the sup- 
porters of legislation and public action 
for the benefit of a part of the people. 
The conflict has run many seasons and 
those alined on its two sides have been 
called by many names—those on each 
side. The issue, however, is vital. It 
is operating today as a vital issue and 
will be operating and vital when this war 
is over and after world peace has been 
restored. 

Are the advocates of progressive legis- 
lation in Congress, after having gone 
through so many brave, uphill, hard- 
fought battles for the whole people, go- 
ing to dig in at this point? Are they 
looking to the winning of the principle 
involved or merely to the winning of this 
stand? They tell me it is a maneuver, 
It is certainly no better than a compro- 
mise. Not much of a maneuver it seems. 
Cowards often feel that they are con- 
ducting clever maneuvers when merely 
running away from a fight. Cowards— 
a word that never stays long around a 
progressive camp. 

No progressive in Congress is more 
eager than I to see Mr. Wallace occupy 
he station of Secretary of Commerce, 
but I do not like this compromise. It 
is too principle-sacrificing. It cuts too 
deep into what we have been so long 
fighting to achieve. Pyrrhic victories do 
not well serve progressive achievement, 
as a rule. I am having difficulty in 
bringing myself to trust this as a clever 
maneuver. It is already making pro- 
gressives fee] uneasy on this floor, and 
I am one of them. 

I am still willing to hear what other 
Congressmen have to say. This George 
bill is being brought up tomorrow for 
action on the floor. My present feeling 
is that we should stand up and be count- 
ed against it. This bill is not so much 
aimed at Mr. Wallace as aimed at what 
Mr. Wallace represents. A victory for 
the George bill, whether attained by 
compromise or by other means, does not 
promise a victory for the whole people 
of the United States of America. 

This has been a long, hard fight. We 
have been fighting it for years. It started 
150 years ago. This is an efiective taper- 
ing-off process. I am still willing to 
listen. I am still a Democrat, but I do 
not like this position of progressives in 
Congress being placed on the spot so 
that if they vote for a bill that is dis- 
tasteful to them they may be said to 
have voted against the seating of Mr. 
Wallace, one of the greatest progressives 
in America. 

I am not so sure that we had better 
not just fight it out on this line if it 
takes all this session of Congress. I will 
finish making up my mind tomorrow, 
when all available facts are in. 

PRICES OF HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 5 
minutes and to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, the people 
in my district are honest, hard-working 
people who have contributed a lot to the 
welfare of this Nation and to the rest 
of the world as well. Copper and iron 
from the mines of Michigan have been 
exported to many parts of the world as 
well as being shipped to many parts of 
this country. Even today, the war-pro- 
duction program depends on the copper 
mines of Michigan for a very important 
share of the copper needed for the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The same kind of thing has been true 
about the lumber from the forests of 
Michigan. The war program revived 
what had once been a very thriving in- 
dustry in Michigan. Lumber from our 
part of the State was a major part of 
the supply on which the building and 
manufacturing industries of the Mid- 
west depended for the lumber they 
needed. 

Yes; the people of my district have 
done very well for this Nation. But un- 
fortunately the Nation has not always 
done so well for these people. Wages 
and family income in this district have 
been low even though prices have been as 
high as they are in better paid sections 
of the country. As a result, the people 
of this district have had to go without 
many of the necessities and the little 
conveniences which are so well known in 
other parts of the State of Michigan and 
the rest of the country. 

I had hoped that after the war, when 
the manufacture of appliances and simi- 
lar devices begins again, these people 
would be able to buy some of these con- 
veniences and comforts. Our plants 
have expanded. They are better tooled, 
and the productivity of our workers is 
higher. I hoped, therefore, that prices 
on things like vacuum cleaners, stoves, 
and washing machines would be lower, 
ard that more of the common people of 
this country, people like those that I and 
many of you represent, would be able to 
buy them. 

I was very much disturbed, therefore, 
to find out that firms like the General 
Electric Corporation are pianning on 
maintaining the prices which they 
charged before the war and that they in- 
tend to charge as much or more for these 
appliances as they charged before we 
built all these new plants and installed 
all of this new machinery. I have 
learned from the newspapers that the 
Department of Justice, through its Anti- 
trust Division, has just found it neces- 
sary to institute suit against the General 
Electric Corporation, to prevent this or- 
ganization from renewing certain agree- 
ments held by the Antitrust Division 
to be illegal, which have in the past had 
the effect of keeping up the prices of 
many of the appliances which were com- 
mon in the stores of this country before 
the war, but not so common in the homes 
of the workers of this country. 

Let me point out that the jobs of the 
people who live in the congressional dis- 
tricts where these appliances are made 
depend on the ability of my people and 
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of others like them to buy the appliance, 
Jobs depend on customers, and the people 
of my district are among those customers 
upon whom the jobs of the people in 
manufacturing areas depend. If prices 
are high, our people are unable to buy 
what factory workers produce. Without 
our buying power, these workers will go 
without jobs and the whole Nation will 
suffer. 

As the labor policy committee of the 
O. P. A. recently advised the labor move- 
ment, after the war, full employment will 
depend on the people being able to buy 
everything that our workers will be able 
to produce. This means that prices 
must be low enough and wages high 
enough so that there is money enough to 
buy all the goods and services which our 
farms and factories can provide. 

If the 1941-42 prices were to prevail, 
prices would be so high in relation to 
present wages that widespread unem- 
ployment would be forced upon the 
people of this country. 

However, most industries which were 
converted to wartime production are de- 
manding even higher than 1941-42 prices 
for their new peacetime goods. Every 
increase in prices cver the 1941-42 level 
will increase the number of unemployed, 
and increase the number of jobs which 
Government will have to provide to save 
the country from a severe post-war 
depression. 

I want therefore to compliment the 
Department of Justice and its Antitrust 
Division on their vigilance in bringing in 
cases of this kind. I feel sure that this 
House of Congress stands ready to sup- 
port every effort which any govern- 
mental agency will make to keep the 
prices of consumer goods down to fair 
levels so that all of the people can buy 
them, and all of our workers have jobs 
making them. 

I hope that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, which has direct power and 
specific authority to protect the Nation 
in this respect, will do everything in its 
power to see that when these goods which 
have been out of production return to the 
shelves of our stores, they will be priced 
at the lowest possible prices which can 
be fairly set, so that the level of busi- 
ness in this country can be as high as 
possible, and the number of jobs can be 
as high as possible, and the level of liv- 
ing of our people can be as high as 
possible. 

Mr. Speaker, I think one of the things 
confronting us today is the question of 
the Little Steel formula. I think it 
bears a relationship to the very things 
I am talking about. I think the Little 
Steel formula should be revised at this 
time so we may be able to have con- 
sumers and customers buy and produce. 
How in the world are we going to get 
the 60,000,000 jobs which are necessary 
to have prosperity after this war unless 
we have consumer purchasing power and 
consumption to such an extent as to 
provide for those 60,000,000 jobs. 

The newspaper article referred to is 
as follows: 

[From the Shipyard Worker of February 12, 
1945] 
Wuat I READ IN THE PAPERS 

Sometimes, it seems, a fellow is better off 

if he doesn’t read the papers, 
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I read them when I can, and then I go out 
and tell people what’s so and what isn’t. | 
think I know, because it’s in the paper, 
And then, like as not, some fellow who didn’t 
read it comes out and shows that the things 
I thought were so, really aren’t after all. 

That’s what happened to me in connection 
with some speeches which I read recently, 
One was a speech made by C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors. It was about 
the kind of a country we are going to have 
when the war is over. It told what business 
had to do to make it possible for everybody 
who wants one to have a job so that every- 
body can have food and clothing and the 
other necessities of life. 

Wilson told the people who were listening 
to his speech that industry doesn’t make 
jobs. Jobs, he said, are made by customers, 
If you want people to have jobs, you've got 
to give people enough money so that they 
are willing and able to buy what the workers 
in the plants can produce. 


ENCOURAGED BY FORESIGHT 


That makes sense, as far as I’m concerned, 
and I was vastly encouraged about the post- 
war because here was a responsible business 
leader, head of one of the largest businesses 
in the world, agreeing with what labor lead- 
ers have been saying for more years than I 
can remember. 

I felt even more encouraged when I came 
across a speech by another Wilson, this one 
head of General Electric, and he was saying 
pretty much the same thing. He was talk- 
ing about wages and prices, and how we are 
going to get the customers that G. M.'s 
Wilson said we need for jobs and prosperity. 

And G. E.’s Wilson said, “We are putting 
aside all ideas of a limited two-cylinder pro- 
duction and placing it in volume and wide 
distribution. In 1920 some $15,000,000,000 
in income was shut off with the closing of 
plants and reductions in working hours, 
There were 100,000 bankruptcies and a 44- 
percent drop in industrial pay rolls. That 
must not happen again. It can happen again 
during the post-war period of readjustment 
unless there is a strong effort upon the part 
of every business to hold down its prices, 
utilize its productive efficiency, cut its ex- 
travagant distribution costs, and maintain 
its workers’ incomes.” 

After reading this one, I really felt good. 
Evidently, so did a lot of consumer and labor 
leaders who reprinted the speech. 


THEN ENTERS JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


But then along came some people from the 
Department of Justice. They hadn't read the 
speeches, so they didn’t know that business 
was now going to be so organized that we 
were all going to work at high pay and buy 
at low prices so that everybody could have a 
job. 

Maybe they hadn't read the speeches be- 
cause they were too busy looking to see what 
these fellows were actually doing about prices 
and production in the post-war world. And 
a good thing, too, for what they found isn't 
what the speeches mean at all. 

As far as Mr. Wilson’s G. E. is concerned, 
they found that his corporation was getting 
ready to renew a lot of cartel agreements 
which it had made in the days before the 
war. These agreements would again have 
meant high prices on a lot of very important 
electrical appliances. They would have kept 
a lot of companies which wanted to make 
these appliances out of the manufacturing 
business. 

By admission of a high official of the In- 
ternational General Electric Corporation, the 
agreements are frankly intended to kcep 
low-priced competitors out of G. E.’s markets 
so that G. E. may keep its prices higher than 
competition would permit. 


CAUGHT IN WEB OF PATENTS 


The people who are looking to new indus- 
tries to provide business and jobs ought to 
be interested in the fear of the Department 
of Justice that the fluorescent light industry 
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is already becoming caught in the web of 
patents, agreements, and licenses which gave 
General Electric control over the lamp busi- 
ness. In the past, these agreements have 
been used to keep prices up, and new, com- 
peting commodities out. The Department is 
afraid that the same treatment is going to 
pe given to this new and better type of 
lighting. 

“The antitrust suit is being brought at 
this time because the Department is afraid 
that, if the agreements are allowed to stay 
in force, they will again be applied to those 
ccuntries which are now at war with us, as 
soon as peace is declared. 

I'm not quite sure what the moral of this 
story is, but I do know that the next time I 
read a speech or a newspaper story about 
some big-shot corporation head being for low 
prices and high wages, I'm going to go easy 
on telling people the battle for prosperity is 
all over. I’m going to look first to see if 
this is one of the boys who has always been 
addicted to low employment and high prices 
and profits, as both General Electric’s and 
General Motor’s Wilsons have been. 

If it is one of those boys speaking, I’m 
going to hide the story under the mattress at 
home while I go out and talk to the Depart- 
ment of Justice or to somebody else who’s 
likely to really know the score. When I can 
find one of these hard-headed investigators 
who is willing to say that prices are actually 
going to be held down while wages go up— 
then, and not until then, will I believe what 
the speeches say. 


PATMAN HANDBOOK FOR VETERANS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ParmMan addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 15, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions at 11 a. m., Thursday, 
February 15, 1945, for organization pur- 
poses, 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, to begin public hearings 
on H. R. 693—a bill to clarify the applica- 
tion of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to exempted securities, and for 
other purposes. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


211. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the annual report on 
the state of the finances for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 5); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed. 

212. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to adjust debts of individual In- 
dians, associations of Indians, or Indian 
tribes, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

213. A letter from the Secretary, National 
Park Trust Fund Board, National Park Serv- 
ice, transmitting a statement showing the 
financial status of the National Park Trust 
Fund as of June 30, 1944; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 

214. A letter from the Director, Selective 
Service System, transmitting a report of the 
Selective Service registrants deferred as of 


December 1, 1944, because of their employ- 


ment in or under the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 137. Resolution for the con- 
sideration of S. 375, to provide for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 145). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 2173. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for roads and trails and other aids to 
transportation serving lands and facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Office of Indian 
Affairs in Alaska; to the Committee on 
Roads. 

By Mr. BURGIN: 

H. R. 2174. A bill to exclude certain pub- 
licly controlled carriers from the definition 
of “employer” in the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, and section 1532 (a) of the 
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Internal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H.R. 2175. A bill to provide for the ade- 
quate protection of seed of legumes required 
in the war food production program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H.R. 2176. A bill authorizing appointments 
to the United States Military Academy and 
United States Naval Academy of sons of per- 
sons who were killed in action or have died 
of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, while serving in the armed forces 
of the United States during World War No. 1 
or World War No. 2; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTINGTON: 

H.R. 2177. A bill to provide for financial 
control of Government corporations; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 2178. A bill to provide for the man- 
agement of the Export-Import Bank of Wash-. 
ington and to amend the First War Powers 
Act of 1941; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: ‘ 

H.R. 2179. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the act approved March 3, 1927, entitled “An 
act to prescribe certain of the qualifications 
of voters in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R. 2180 (by request). A bill to provide 
Federal Government aid for the readjust- 
ment in civilian life of World War No. 1 
and World War No. 2 merchant marine vet- 
erans; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H.R.2181. A bill to fix the salaries of 
certain judges of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 2182. A bill to provide for promotion 
of officers on retired list receiving pay of a 
higher grade and to give retired officers bene- 
fits already granted by law to the Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and Cost and 
Geodetic Survey; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: : 

H. R. 2183. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll tax as a 
prerequisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H.R. 2184. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment or domiciliary care furnished by the 
Veterans Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution relating to 
the establishment of uniform laws with re- 
spect to marriage and divorce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a commission to select a site and design 
for a memorial to the contributions of mem- 
bers of all religious faiths to American mili- 
tary and naval history; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. Res. 135. Resolution authorizing an in- 
vestigation with respect to fisheries of the 
North Atlantic; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 136. Resolution to provide for pay- 
ment of certain compensation to Robert E. 
Stripling; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII a me- 
morial was presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to preserve in the post-war military 
organization, insofar as it relates to the 
civilian components of the Army of the 
United States and specifically to the National 
Guard, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and the 
Organized Reserves, the basic principles of 
the policies laid down in the National De- 
fense Act of 1916, as amended, and in cognate 
acts, especially the provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, relating to 
the status of the National Guard as an 
integral part of the first line of defense of 
the Nation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H.R. 2185. A bill for the relief of Willis 

Cory; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2186. A bill for the relief of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation; to. the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2187. A bill for the relief of the Bunge 
Corporation, the Corporacion Argentina de 
Productos de Carnes, Herman M. Gidden, and 
the Overseas Metal & Ore Corporation; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DAUGHTON of Virginia: 

H.R. 2188. A bill for the relief of George 
W. Bailey; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H.R. 2189. A bill for the relief of Clifford 

E. Craig; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GOODWIN: 

H.R. 2190. A bill for the relief of Earl M. 

Fulmer; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H.R. 2191. A bill for the relief of Cleo E. 
Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R.2192. A bill for the relief of Andre 
Dacharry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 2193. A bill for the relief of G. Hin- 

ders; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. TOWE: 

H.R.2194. A bill for the relief of the 
dependents of Philip M. Perry; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


80. Mr. ANDREWS of New York presented a 
resolution of the County Officers’ Association 
of the State of New York, regarding proposed 
amendment to the Securities & Exchange 
Act of 1934, House bill 693, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 





SENATE 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 15, 1945 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Vice 
President, who said: Rev. Henry Ed- 
ward Russell, minister of Trinity Pres- 
byterian Church, of Montgomery, Ala., 
and brother of the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], will offer prayer. 

Rev. Henry Edward Russell offered the 
following prayer: 
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Almighty and Eternal God, we praise 
Thy holy name and thank Thee that we 
have been taught to call Thee Father. 
With grateful hearts we would acknowl- 
edge Thy goodness to our Nation. Thou 
hast been our help in ages past; Thou 
art our hope for years to come. Forbid, 
Heavenly Father, that in any way we 
should turn aside from Thee. 

From the ground of our common suf- 
fering and with knowledge of Thy grace, 
we beseech Thy loving favor upon all 
mankind, asking that Thy mercy and 
goodness in the Prince of Peace may be 
known to all men. 

Grant this day Thy wisdom to these 
Thy servants who deliberate on matters 
of government. Give them a vision 
of the destiny of this people whom 
Thou hast made great. Illuminate the 
thoughts of all who exercise power and 
grant that they may labor as those who 
seek Thy kingdom and its righteousness. 

In days of battle, Lord God of hosts, 
we pray for a clean unsullied victory and 
a durable peace. Let Thy strength sus- 
tain those who represent us in battle, 
Comfort the distressed and sorrowful, 
we pray; wipe away the tears of those 
who mourn with the remembrance of 
Thy faithfulness, which is our eternal 
hope. We pray for our enemies who seek 
to destroy us and ask for Thy grace that 
we may be sincere in this prayer. Turn 
their hearts to Thee. 

Quicken the hearts of our citizens to 
a proper sense of individual responsi- 
bility. Instruct our hearts in righteous- 
ness that we may be fitted for a fearless 
and faithful performance of every duty. 

Father, since we cannot discern or 
know the full scope of our need, we ask 
Thee to look with mercy and allow our 
deepest need to be our truest prayer, 
for Jesus’ sake, in whose name we pray» 
Amen. 


ATTENDANCE OF A SENATOR 


CHARLES O. ANDREWS, a Senator 
from the State of Florida, appeared in 
his seat today. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings on Monday, 
February 12, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 340) to 
express the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance, with an amendment 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.37. An act to amend section 77 of 
the act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to 
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establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended: 

H. R. 2126. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, fo; 
civil functions administered by the War De 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 

S.338. An act to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, anq 
sections 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to en- 
courage the growing of war crops by protect. 
ing the allotments of producers of cotton, 
wheat and peanuts; and 

H. R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 
tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following House bills and joint 
resolution were severally read twice by 
their titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R.37. An act to amend section 177 of 
the act of July 1, 1898, entitled “An act to 
establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

H.R. 2126. An act making appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, for 
civil functions administered by the War De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 


SPEECHES DURING THE MORNING HOUR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in 
order that no Senator may think that 
my objection is directed to him, I wish 
to announce now that I shall object to 
any speeches or any statements during 
the morning hour that extend beyond 5 
minutes. Under the rule, no Senator is 
entitled even to speak at all in the morn- 
ing hour; but if remarks are limited to 
not more than 5 minutes, I shall not 
object. 


SENATOR FROM CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent the credentials of the newly desig- 
nated Senator from the State of Con- 
necticut, Admiral THomas C. Hart, which 
I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The creden- 
tials will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the credentials, 
as follows: 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
Executive Department. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Connecticut, I, Raymond E. Baldwin, the 
Governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
‘THOMAS C, Hart a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Francis T. Maloney, 
is filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness, His Excellency our Governor, Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin, and our seal hereto affixed 
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at Hartford, this 8th day of February, in 

the year of our Lord 1945. 

RAYMOND E. BALDWIN, 
Governor, 

CHALLEsS J. PrEsTIA, 
Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The cre- 
dentials will be placed on file. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator-desig- 
nate is now present in the Chamber and 
ready to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
ator-designate will present himself at the 
desk, the oath will be administered to 
him. 

Mr. HART, escorted by Mr. McManon, 
advanced to the Vice President’s desk and 
the oath of office prescribed by law was 
administered to him by the Vice Presi- 
dent. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
NATHAN ROSS MARGOLD TO BE ASSOCI- 
ATE JUSTICE OF THE DISTRICT COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and in accordance with the rules of 
the committee, I desire to give notice that 
a public hearing has been scheduled for 
Friday, February 23, 1945, at 10:30 a. m., 
in the Senate Judiciary Committee room, 
upon the nomination of Nathan Ross 
Margold, of the District of Columbia, to 
be associate justice of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, vice Hon. Bolitha J. Laws. At 
the indicated time and place, al] persons 
interested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada {Mr. McCarran], chair- 
man, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Moore]. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR AUSTIN AT LIN- 
COLN DAY NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 
DINNER 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I deliv- 
ered an address on February 12 last at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City on the occasion of the Lincoln Day 
national Republican dinner. The ad- 
dress is entitled “The Two Great Chal- 
lenges of Our Times,” and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp following these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I invoke the liberalism of Abraham Lincoln 
to invigorate the Republican Party in the 
most vital service that it can perform at this 
time. 

In a similar period, Lincoln appealed to the 
people, saying: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate to the stormy present. The occasion is 
piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is new, so 
must we bethink anew and act anew. We 
must disenthrail ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country.” 

I speak of the two great challenges of our 
times: The winning of the war, and the 
equipping of peace forces. 

It is amazing that both of these objectives 
have met with opposition which challenges 
the sacrificial strivings of the millions of our 
own people and of our allies, 


[SEAL] 
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The opposition is made by various tactics. 
Some vigorously assert the objectives, but 
vigorously block the most potent means of 
attaining them. 

Others admit that some such means should 
be set up, but oppose the proposals on the 
ground that they are imperfect. Still others 
oppose on the alleged ground that these pro- 
posals do not conform to constitutional pow- 
ers. They see only the peace powers and the 
safeguards of peacetimes, and close their eyes 
to the much greater war powers set forth in 
the Constitution. 

Listen to Lincoln: 

“They tell us that the law is unconstitu- 
tional. It is the first instance, I believe, in 
which the power of Congress to do a thing 
has ever been questioned in a case when the 
power is given by the Constitution in express 
terms. Whether a power can be implied 
when it is not expressed has often been the 
subject of controversy; but this is the first 
case in which the degree of effrontery has 
been ventured upon of denying a power 
which is plainly and distinctly written down 
in the Constitution. The Constitution de- 
clares that “The Congress shall have power 
° © 7 to raise and support armies.’ 
* * * The whole scope of the Conscrip- 
tion Act is ‘to raise and support armies.’ 

“Shall we shrink from the necessary means 
to maintain our free government? 

“Are we degenerate? Has the manhood of 
our race run out?” 

Physically speaking, this is a war of ma- 
terials and men. Every mobile person in 
Germany and Japan is mobilized, and 
charged with a fanatical zeal. The tough, 
brutal armed forces of the enemy constitute 
only a part of the enemy front. Therefore, 
every mobile person in the United Nations 
ought to be enlisted to overcome the total 
strength of the enemy. Our democratic 
allies have, by law, effected such mobiliza- 
tion. The United States has not done so. 
We have the men in the field, and we are 
now threatened with a let-down in materials 
because of the shortage of civilian manpower. 

In two former Congresses, Republicans in- 
troduced national service bills. Probably the 
most familiar one to you is the Austin- 
Wadsworth bill. Although it had the back- 
ing of a large majority of our people, it did 
not get out of committee. 

We have, by many laws, mobilized capital, 
property, and management, but by failing 
to legislate for manpower mobilization, we 
have left the President of the United States 
in a position where he has been obliged to 
use Executive orders backed by indirect sanc- 
tions for this purpose. 

Now we have before us a specific proposal 
known as the Bailey-May bill, which would 
accomplish part of the mobilization aimed at 
by the Austin-Wadsworth bill. 

Every department and agency of Govern- 
ment responsible for raising and supporting 
armies and maintaining navies has appeared 
and demonstrated the need for this bill. 

For just one instance, Mr. Krug, Chairman 
of the War Production Board, testified: 

“We need it so desperately that I hope we 
do not spend weeks quibbling about detailed 
mechanics when the whole structure of war 
production is coming down.” 

The Commander in Chief, the Chief of 
Staff, the Admiral of the Fleet, who know the 
cost in human life and matériel of every 
battle that has been fought, and who are 
qualified to judge of the requirements for 
the future, urgently press upon Congress and 
our people the need for stepping up recruit- 
ment by 900,000 men for the armed forces, 
and 700,000 men for civilian service, and the 
increasing of supplies and transportation to 
maintain momentum. 

What more persuasive call could be mace 
upon us—excepting, perhaps, one; that is, 
the call of our fighting men. And they are 
calling. 
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Stars and Stripes, in an editorial of Feb- 
ae 7, republished in the New York Times, 
said: 

“What the front needs is men and more 
men, weapons and more weapons, supplies 
and more supplies.” 

Continuing the quotation— 

“They call the proposed manpower law 
‘the May bill.” That name ought to be 
changed. There can’t be any ‘may’ about it. 
‘Must’ is the word.” 

While this proposed legisiation is not per- 
fect, it would enable recruitment of the 
900,000 men for the armed forces, replace- 
ment in industry of those assigned there- 
from to battle duty, stop turn-over and 
hoarding, and direct from nonessential activ- 
ities the required 700,000 additional workers 
to service in war industries. 

It would remedy, if properly administered, 
the causes of many delays in critical pro- 
grams and many shortages of schedule. It 
would erable us to meet the additional and 
ever-increasing demands of a war that is 
getting its stride. 

Moreover, it would prove to the men at the 
front that Congress has not overruled their 
commanding officers, and it would prevent re- 
vision of schedules now laid out for future 


. tactical operations planned in the European 


and Pacific wars. 

Mr. Krug further testified: 

“At the moment, according to the best in- 
formation I have, we have sufficient supplies 
at the front to take care of the operations 
as planned, but unless we meet the schedules 
that are now laid out for the future, tactical 
operations planned in the European and in 
the Pacific wars will have to be deferred.” 

I want every father and mother in Ameri- 
ca who hears me tonight to consider this: 
A single day's prolongation of the war would 
cost the lives of many American boys. 

In the remaining time, I can but briefly 
discuss the equipping of peace forces. 

All peace-loving nations earnestly pray for 
guidance of the leaders of the three great 
powers in planning the structure of security 
and peace. 

Progress toward the objective is repre- 
sented by the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

Earlier in this program, our distinguished 
former President, Herbert Hoover, briefly ad- 
dressed us and gave us the glad tidings 
that the three great powers had arrived at 
an agreement. 

Through the thoughtful kindness of Mr. 
Ogden Reed, I have been furnished with a 
copy of the agreement, which includes the 
following: 

“We are resolved upon the earliest possible 
establishment with ovr allies of a general 
international orfanization to maintain peace 
and security. We believe that this is essen- 
tial, both to prevent aggression and to re- 
move the political, economic, and social 
causes of war through the close and continu- 
ing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 

“The foundations were laid at Dumbarton 
Oaks. On the important question of voting 
procedure, however, agreement was not there 
reached. The present conference has been 
able to resolve this difficulty. 

“We have agreed that a conference of 
United Nations should be called to meet at 
San Francisco in the United States on April 
25, 1945, to prepare the charter of such an 
organization, along the lines proposed in the 
informal conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

“The Government of China and the pro- 
visional government of France will be im- 
mediately consulted and invited to sponsor 
invitations to the conference jointly with 
the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. As soon as the consultation with 
China and France has been completed the 
text of the proposals on voting procedure 
will be made public.” 

Progress has also been achieved through 
bilateral treaties between Russia and Brit- 
ain, Russia and Czechoslovakia, and between 
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Russia and France, for separate policing and 
pacification of the enemy. 

We are profoundly grateful for this ad- 
vancement toward the great objective. 

The American people are determined to 
employ this great opportunity to reconstruct 
international relations on such a founda- 
tion that their children and their children’s 
children for generations will not have to go 
to war and will be able to increase in spirit, 
grow in wisdom, and employ their initiative 
and released energies in the arts of peace. 

The record of the past 3 years justifies 
faith in the ever-increasing adherence of 
American citizens to the liberal doctrine of 
interdependence of nations for the welfare 
of all. 

Isolationism is not dead, however. If it 
were, we would not need to devote so much 
energy to preparation for the presentation 
to the Senate of such basic treaty or treaties 
as may be submitted. This battle for peace 
in the future is a complementary part of 
our present war effort. 

The plan for peace is neither Republican 
nor Democratic. It is American. 

Both Democrats and Republicans served 
directly in crystalizing policies expressed in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. As a politi- 
cal party we gave leadership in this great 
cause through policies adopted at Mackinac. 
The Fulbright resolution, the Moscow decla- 
ration, and the Connally resolution followed. 
The Republican National Convention at Chi- 
cago took the next step forward. 

It was the Republican Party which gave 
to the country and to the world the phrase 
“peace forces,” which comprehended all of 
the sanctions specifically referred to in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The direction of 
peace forces is for the purpose of preventing 
or repelling military aggression. It is not for 
the purpose of waging war. The most impor- 
tant of the peace forces are those that are 
to be employed first—conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, litigation, application of economic sanc- 
tions, and any other pacific force for meeting 
a threat to international peace. 

We believe, as we have declared, that a 
peace that will prevail and have elements of 
growth must be founded upon reciprocal in- 
terests and spiritual values and cannot rest 
upon military force alone. We have declared 
the policy to develop conditions calculated to 
promote world-wide economic stability. We 
recognize that economic peace is absolutely 
necessary to political peace. We aim to foster 
a world understanding that will influence 
nations to right conduct. We shall seek to 
have removed or remedied the basic causes 
of world disorder. In these efforts we advo- 
cate the development of international law, 
including a bill of rights for men in their 
international relations, and the establish- 
ment and use of international tribunals of 
justice for their administration. 

The ideal sanction for peace is self-disci- 
pline. However, realism in the present stage 
of civilization calls for force as the immi- 
nent sanction for security and peace. This 
we advocate as a party. 

Peace forces referred to in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals would include quotas of the 
different branches of the armed forces which 
would be subject to direction by the council. 
Policing of the enemy would be done under 
separate treaties between the victors in ac- 
cord with the Moscow declaration. 

The historic method of unilateral inter- 
position of force by individual states has been 
futile and has been followed by world war. 

he new method, which would vest in or- 
ganized society the responsibility for sup- 
pressing threats to international peace, places 
the duty right where it belongs. No excuse 
for disobedience could be based upon the 
claim that the decision or the action was 
imperialistic, selfish, or aimed at exploita- 
tion or aggrandizement, 


Every opportunity, including such as is 
afforded here tonight, should be employed to 
strengthen the faith of our Chief Executive 
that he has the moral power of this Nation 
to support his position and give effect to his 
advocacy of the organization for security 
and peace. 

I close with Lincoln’s admonition: “Let us 
strive * * * todoall which may achieve 
and cherish a just and Jasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” 


FOREST-PRODUCTS UTILIZATION SERV- 
ICE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter which I have ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Matcotm C. 
TARVER, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture for the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Accompanying the letter is a 
memorandum of reasons for establishing 
a forest-products utilization service in 
the Pacific Northwest, which I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEBRUARY 12, 1945. 
The Honorable MaALcoLm C. TARVER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture 
for the Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE TARVER: In the 
budget of the United States Forest Service, 
under the Department of Agriculture, there 
is an appropriation item entitled “Forest 
products” in the amount of $1,228,900. 

This is a request for an additional $40,- 
000 to be added to the above amount and 
earmarked for the establishment of a forest 
utilization service for the Pacific Northwest. 

I have taken this problem up with the 
Portland, Oreg., office of the United States 
Forest Service and have been advised that 
this amount is needed as a minimum to 
make the necessary study of post-war de- 
velopment of our forest products. 

To substantiate this request, I have at- 
tached herewith a memorandum showing the 
tremendous possibilities present as the re- 
sult of modern research in the proper utili- 
zation of raw materials now going to waste, 

I would very much appreciate notifica- 
tion of the time at which you will be con- 
ducting hearings on this item in order that 
I may appear in person. 

Very truly yours, 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator. 


MEMORANDUM OF REASONS FOR ESTABLISHING A 
FOREST PRODUCTS UTILIZATION SERVICE IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The dominance of the Pacific Northwest in 
the lumber industry of the United States 
makes the establishment of a forest products 
utilization service in the area very desirable. 
This position of leadership in the lumber in- 
dustry has come about entirely in the twen=- 
tieth century and largely since about 1920. 
Certain of the major sources of saw timber, 
notably the Douglas fir and the ponderosa 
pine, are located almost entirely in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Experimentation on in- 
creasing the utilization of these western 
timbers could most logically be carried out in 
the western areas. Statistics which form the 
basis of this report are taken almost entirely 
from Federal sources and show the impor- 
tance of the lumber industry in this area. 

The forest lands of the Northwest area are 
among the most promising of the Nation, 
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As shown in table I, although its total area 


. of forest land is but 15.8 percent of that 


shown in the United States, the Northwest 
contains 50 percent of all standing saw tim. 
ber, and 58.8 percent of all standing softwood 
saw timber (these figures are for 1938) ; 


TABLE I.—Forest land in the Pacific Northwest 
and in the United States as of 1938 





Pacific 
; North- 
Pacific 


West as 
North- pmo percent- 











west age of 
United 
States 
Thous. of | Thous. of 
- acres acres 
Total forest land._..... 99, 514 630, 158 15,8 
Total commercial for- 
GE iis cudcosdares 73, 842 461, 697 16,0 
Stand of saw timber | Mil. bd. ft.| Mil. bd. ft. 
GUND casei Deena 882, 632 1, 763, 651 50.0 
Softwoods......... 877, 676 | 1, 493, 120 68,8 
Hardwoods........ 4, 956 270, 531 1.8 








(oassasensieeeenenenepeemenpnmercenigamammasinnssagiitiditiniitte Tiattiaeimmameay 
Source: ftatistical Abstract of the United States, 1943 
Pp. 698. 


Of the western softwoods, the Pacific 
Northwest produces the majority of the fol- 
lowing kinds of wood: Douglas fir, Ponderosa 
pine, true fir, western hemlock, western larch, 
and western white pine. 

Nearly all western hardwoods are also in 
this area. 


TABLE II.—Stand of western softwoods in the 
Pacific Northwest and the United States, 
1938 


{In millions of board fect} 








Pacific 

Pela North- 

acific ‘ West as 

Kind of wood North- — percent- 

west pens age of 

United 

States 
| ea 426, 464 489, 905 87.1 
Ponderosa pine........ 120, 462 224, 904 57.6 
Western hemlock.....- 115, 551 115, 55. 100.0 
DUET cuted onthe 72, $08 121, 737 59.9 
Sas cutee wsumanee 26, 664 62, 821 42.4 
Western larch......... 25, 306 25, 306 100.0 
Western white pine... 18, 333 18, 333 100, 0 
Lodgepole pine.......- 12, 043 38, 620 31.2 
Wee cidedetusunneda £0, 845 119, 005 42.8 
Total...... sean 877, 676 | 1, 216, 182 | 72.2 





Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943 
p. 699. 


The Pacific Northwest has become the lead- 
ing lumber-producing area since 1919. In 
1899 it produced only 7.1 percent of the 
Nation’s lumber; by 1939 it was producing 
3°.9 percent. 


TaBLe III.—Lumber production in the Pacific 
Northwest and the United States, 1899- 
1942 


{In millions of board feet, 





! 
Pact Pacific North- 
acific Cain . ., west as per- 
7 Ss » 
Northwest United States; centage of 


joaies States 


Year 





1, 628 23, S42 6.8 
2, 485 35, O78 wn 
6, 717 44, 510 15.1 
8, 590 34, 552 24.9 
13, 504 36, 886 36.6 
9, 955 124, 975 39.9 
10, 843 28, 943 37.5 
12, 268 33, 476 38. 4 
12, 819 36, 332 35. 3 





1 Excludes lumber sawed by New England mills from 
timber salvaged from the hurricane of 1938, 

Consent Statistical Abstract cf the United States, 1943, 
Dd. (04. 
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On the basis of decennial statistics, Wash- 
ington ranked fifth and Oregon eighteenth 
among lumber-producing States in 1889; by 
1909 Washington ranked first with Oregon 
ranking ninth; in 1929 Washington still 
ranked first and Oregon second; by 1939 and 
since then Oregon has ranked first and Wash- 
ington second. 

In 1939 Washington produced about 83 
percent of the shingles made in the United 
States and Oregon about 12 percent; Wash- 
ington produced 29 percent of all lath in the 
United States; Oregon, 25 percent; Florida, 
6.4 percent, and Idaho, 6.6 percent.* 

Washington has made similar gains in pro- 
duction of veneers and wood pulp. It has 
ranked first in production of veneers since 
1929. This is due largely to the dominance 
of Douglas fir in manufacturing veneers. 
In 1939 it produced 363,612,000 feet, log scale, 
of veneers, or 30.5 percent of the United 
States production of 1,1€3,979,000 feet, log 
scale.2 In 1919 Washington produced 83.575 
short tons of wood pulp. In 1941 it pro- 
duced 1,609,917 short tons, outranking all 
other States* 

In 1938, of the 44 largest sawmills in the 
United States (those cutting over 50,000,- 
000,000 board feet a year), 15 were in Oregon 
and 14 in Washington; thus 66 percent of 
the largest sawmills of the country are 
located in these two States.‘ 

Another way of looking at the importance 
of the lumber industry in the Northwest 
is to view it in terms of employment. Lum- 
ber is the leading industry in number of 
wage earners in each of the four Pacific 
Northwest States (also in five other States 
of the Union). In 1937, 15 percent of all 
lumber wage earners worked in Washington 

and 11.1 percent in Oregon; correspond- 
ing figures for 1939 were 10.5 percent for 
Washington and 10.1 percent for Oregon. 


Taste IV.—Wage earners in lumber and 
timber products industry in Washington, 
Oregon, and the United States, 1937 and 
1939 











Percent of 

hte of lumber 

: all wage- wage- 

Number earners in | earners in 
State United 
States 
1937: 

United States...} 323,928 |............ 100.0 
Washington....-. 48, 615 48.0 15.0 
GRRE cnnsacuns 36, 040 54.6 1L.1 
United States...} 287,970 |.......-...- 100.0 
Washington. .... 30, 117 33.3 10.5 
QUOGTE ccncnenim 28, 985 45. 6 10.1 








Source: National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
Lumber Industry Facts, 1941, p. 14; from U. 8. Bureau 
of the Census. 

The future development of the lumber 
resources of the West will depend largely on 
the development of new uses and new mar- 
kets rather than on expansion of sawmill 
capacity or other industries increasing the 
aggregate drain on the forest. The Forest 
Service in July 1944, prepared for the Senate 
Small Business Committee a section of a 
Department of Agriculture report, “Agricul- 
tural and Forestry Development in the West- 
ern States in Relation to Employment” *® 


1 National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Lumber Industry Facts, 1941, p. 48, 
U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

2 Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1943, p. 707. 

®Same, p. 709. 

*National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Lumber Industry Facts, 1941, p. 20, 
from U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

5U. S. Congress, Senate. Special Commit- 
tee to Study and Survey Problems of Small 
Business Enterprises. Problems of American 
Small Business. Hearings—pursuant to S. 
Res. 66 (78th Cong.). Pt. 40, July 25, 1944, 
pp. 4927-4954. 
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which contains many references to need for 
research in utilization of western forest 
products. Some are quoted here: 

“It is estimated that more than three- 
fiths of the volume of trees cut is lost in 
the manufacture of lumber. This huge 
volume of some 2,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 
20,000,000 cords, annually is a reservoir of 
material that awaits industrial utilization. 
Economic factors, the speed of technological 
developments, the discovery of new processes 
and products, research along these lines, and 
human initiative and ingenuity all influence 
the rate and extent of additional industri- 
alization based on this unused raw material. 

“The prospect is bright along the line 
of chemical conversion. The pulp industry 
of the Northwest is the outstanding pres- 
ent-day successful example, but this industry 
is producing only a fraction of the produc- 
tion quota it may be called upon to meet in 
order to fulfill future pulp and paper re- 
quirements. New byproducts from cellulose 
hold promise for the future. The extraction 
of alcohol from wood waste after converting 
cellulose to wood sugar has been approved 
for industrial trial in Oregon. High-protein- 
content livestock feeds can be derived from 
cellulose. Lignin, the other principal com- 
ponent of wood, yields phenols and cresols 
which are valuable industrial chemicals. 
Converted lignin products may be made into 
fertilizers, plastics, and other uses. 

“A number of new products with new 
names such as compreg, impreg, papreg, and 
uralloy have been developed by chemically 
and physically treating wood to give it resili- 
ence, added strength and durability, and 
resistance to moisture. With further ex- 
perimentation, these products may be out- 
lets for the utilization of wood now wasted. 

“Remanufacturing or fabrication of ply- 
wood, furniture, sashes, doors, millwork, 
and a host of finished wood products can 
be developed further in the West as a basis 
for additional industry and employment. 
The larger population and more intensive 
development of the West means greater local 
markets for these finished products and en- 
hances the economic practicability of such 
industrial expansion. By this means a 
thousand board feet of logs can provide far 
more employment than if simply cut into 
lumber and other primary products for 
shipment out of the region. 

“Although there are great potentialities 
for the utilization of hemlock bark in the 
Pacific Northwest for tanning purposes, this 
is not being done at present.’ 

“Despite efforts of the past 15 years which 
have proven partially successful in reduc- 
ing logging waste, the fact that nearly one- 
fifth of the wood in a tree never comes out 
of the forest remains a challenge to the 
ingenuity of the forest engimeer and the 
chemist to develop economically profitable 
uses for this raw material.’ 

“The total amount of sawmill and season- 
ing waste is twice that of logging waste, and, 
moreover, is concentrated at lumber-manu- 
facturing centers. Therefore, this easily ac- 
cessible and continually replenished source 
of wood waste offers the most favorable op- 


‘ portunity for post-war utilization of wood 


through chemical conversion.® 

“A number of new and valuable chemical 
products have been developed in the past 
few years from the cellulose and lignin com- 
ponents of wood. Their manufacture on a 
commercial scale depends upon their eco- 
nomic profitability and upon further re- 
search and technical development.” 

“Native plants of the western forests doubt- 
less contain materials of value as pharmaceu- 
ticals and in the fiber field. They have not 


*Same, p. 4928-4929. 
TSame, p. 4934. 
*Same, p. 4939. 
*Same, p. 4940. 
1° Same, p. 4946 
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been thoroughly explored with these objec- 
tives in mind because of the knowledge of 
such properties in Old World plants, nor have 
those plants which are known to be of value 
for such purposes been commercially devel- 
oped. The utilization of such forest products 
is doubtless some years in the future and re- 
quires much more technical investigation 
than has been devoted to this field in the 
past. A number of forest plants are known 
to yield rubber latex. Other plants such as 
the milkweeds yield a fiber similar to kapok. 
Considerable exploration of certain western 
shrubs has been carried on in recent years as 
& possible source of quinine. These are but 
examples of what the future may hold.” ™ 

In conclusion the following statement of 
the Industrial West Foundation sets forth the 
importance of lumber industry of the North- 
west in such a way as would appear to justify 
a forest products utilization laboratory to 
meet the needs of that region: 

“From the standpoint of competition, 
western mills and especially those near the 
coast, are in a favorable position with respect 
to many of the American and foreign mar- 
kets. With proper management and the right 
kind of public and governmental cooperation 
and support, the forest resources of the West 
should continue indefinitely to supply many 
of the American and world markets. In doing 
so, they will support a multitude of large and 
small industries and provide a livelihood for 
a large segment of the population of the 
West.” 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as in 
the nature of an order regarding com- 
mittee service, I ask unanimous consent 
that the junior Senator from Washine- 
ton [Mr. MITCHELL] be excused from 
service on the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, that the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
be excused from service on the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, that 
the senior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] be assigned to service on 
the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, and that the junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MiTcHELL] be assigned 
to service on the Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation. The order would 
provide for an exchange of committee 
service between the two Senators from 
Washington, which is agreeable to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following reports and letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the state of the finances for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


The twenty-second annual report of the 
Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


REGISTRANTS DEFERRED BrcAUSE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT UNDER THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
A letter from the Director of the Selective 
Service System, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of Selective Service registrants 
deferred as of December 1, 1944, because of 
their employment in or under the Federal 





™ Same, pp. 4949-4950. 

22 Industrial Service Encyclopedia of Re- 
sources, issued by the Industrial West Foun- 
dation, San Francisco, Calif. (1944), p. V-A 5. 
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Government (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Navy CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


A letter from the National Commandant of 
he Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures from Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, through December 31, 1944, and 
a report of the proceedings and activities of 
the club (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

Ey the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the annual con- 
vention of the County Officers’ Association cf 
the State of New York, favoring the enact- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 693) to clarify the 
application of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 to exempted securities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

Two resolutions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Enrolled House Resolution 7 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to Continue the House 
Committee on Small Business 


“Whereas there was created in the Seventy- 
sixth Congress a committee known as the 
Committee on Small Business; and 

“Whereas this committee has functioned 
for the betterment of the small businessman 
as a fact-finding group, whose results to date 
have been instrumental in affording protec- 
tion to smali business throughout the Nation, 
and in formulating laws beneficial to the 
small businessman; and 

“Whereas should the House committee be 
abolished and its activities be eliminated by 
the Seventy-ninth Congress small business 
would lose an active defender: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of th. Twentieth Oklahoma Legislature, That 
we memorialize the President of the United 
States and the Congress of the United States 
to recommend that the Committee on Small 
Business be continued in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

“Adopted by the house of representativcs 
the 15th day of January 1945.” 





“Enrolled House Resolution 17 


“Resolution memorializing Congress to issue 
a mremorial 50-cent piece in honor of Wiil 
Rogers, great Oklahoma humorist, philoso- 
pher and world citizen 
“Whereas Oklahoma is the birthplace and 

final resting place of the beloved philosopher, 

humorist, and cowboy statesman, Will 
Rogers, who walked with kings and did not 
lose the common touch; and 
“Whereas we desire to keep alive his mem- 
ory as the outstanding example of Okiahoma 
and world citizenship, and to perpetuate 
those virtues of humility and good will which 
he expressed in his life; and 

“Whereas a proposal has been advanced 
in the National Congress that a memorial 
50-cent piece be coined in honor of Will 

Rogers, and this project has been endorsed 

by Members of the National Congress, the 

Will Rogers Memorial Commission, and oth- 

ers interested in preserving the name of Will 

Rogers: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the Twentieth Legislature of the State of 

Oklahoma, That we memorialize Congress to 

speedily pass legislation authorizing the coin- 

age of a 50-cent Will Rogers memorial piece, 
and that we urge the Oklahoma Members 
in the National Congress to use their best 


efforts to push this legislation to a successful 
conclusion; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be printed in the journal and that the clerk 
of the house be directed to send by registered 
mail a copy of this resolution to the honor- 
able Members of the Oklahoma delegation in 
Washington, D. C. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of February 1945.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 


“Enrolled House Resolution 15 


“Resolution petitioning and memorializing 
the Congress of the United Siates to pass 
the Stigler bill providing for an additional 
United States military academy at Musko- 
gee, Ckla, 

“Whereas on January 1, 1845, Congressman 
WILLIAM G. STIGLER, of the Second District of 
Oklahoma, introduced a bill ‘To establish an 
additional United States military academy at 
Muskogee, in the State of Oklahoma’; and 

“Whereas said bill is now pending for con- 
sideration by the Congress; and 

“Whereas said biil, if enacted into law, 
would benefit the Government of the United 
States, and the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas the hills and valleys of eastern 
Oklahoma constitute an excellent location for 
said military academy, presenting all the 
field problems for field trials necessary to 
solve by cadets in attendance in such acad- 
emy; and ; 

“Whereas there is no such academy located 
in this part of the United States; and 

“Whereas the people of Oklahoma and sur- 
rounding territory have been loyal, patriotic 
Americans; this State being the present place 
of abode of the Five Civilized Tribes of In- 
dians; and 

“Whereas the State of Oklahoma has co- 
operated loyally: and faithfully with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in every enter- 
prise to prepare and conduct and carry on 
any and all wars the United States has been 
engaged in: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twentieth Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, That the Congress of the United 
States be and is petitioned and memorialized 
to enact into law the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman STIGLER; be it further 

“Resolved, That the historical society, the 
highway department, the conservation de- 
partment, the game and fish department, and 
any other department of government in this 
State familiar with the topography of that 
portion of the State in and around Muskogee, 
Oxla., be requested to cooperate fully and 
furnish any and all information available or 
possible should the same be requested; be it 
further ; 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the house of 
representatives is instructed to forward by 
air mail a copy of this resolution to each 
member of the delegation in Congress from 

Iklahoma. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 6th day of February 1945.” 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 2 
“Joint memorial requesting the Senate of the 
United States to ratify the treaty with 
Mexico relating to the waters of the Colo- 
rado, Rio Grande, and Tia Juana Rivers 


“To the Senate of the United States: 

“Your memorialist represents: 

“That it is the belief of this body that the 
pending treaty between the United States 
and Mexico, respecting the waters of the Col- 
orado, Rio Grande, and Tia Juana Rivers, 
signed at Washington, D. C., February 3, 1944, 
as clarified by the protocol signed November 
14, 1944, will, as it pertains to the waters of 
the Colorado River, prove very beneficial to 
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the United States and to the State of Arj. 
zona. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legisla. 
ture of the State of Arizona, requests: 

“1. That your honorable body ratify the 
preposed treaty at the earliest possible date. 
“Adopted by the senate January 11, 1945, 

“Adopted by the house January 12, 1945, 
ar by the Governor January 15, 
45.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“Joint memorial requesting Congress to pass 
the McCarran-Sumners bill 
“To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States Congress: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“In view of the numerous regulatory and 
administrative agencies, possessing quasi- 
judicial functions, which have in recent years 
been added to the administrative branch of 
the Federal Government, and because of the 
many rights of citizens affected by the rez. 
ulations and decisions of these agencies, it 
is deemed of the highest importance that 
legislation be enacted prescribing fair and 
impartial procedure by which these agencies 
shall be governed in the discharge of their 
functions, and providing for adequate judi- 
cial review of their rulings. 

“Such legislation is proposed in the 
McCarran-Sumners bill (S. 7, H. R, 1203), 
pending before the Congress. 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, requests: 

“1. That the Congress enact the McCarran- 
Sumners bill. 

“Adopted by the senate January 19, 1945. 

“Adopted by the house January 31, 1945. 

“Approved by the Governor February 3, 
1915.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.) 

By Mr. WILSON (for himself and Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER ) : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


“Whereas the return to standard time will 
help increase food production and help win 
the war and mean more daylight working 
hours for agriculture; and 

“Whereas daylight saving time has proven 
a burden; and 

“Whereas daylight saving time has failed 
to save daylight or accomplish its purpose: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
is respectfully requested to immediately take 
the necessary steps to return the United 
States to standard time and abolish daylight 
saving time by terminating the War Act of 
January 20, 1942 (c. 7, 56 Stat. 9), said act 
providing that Congress had power by con- 
current resolution to terminate said act. 

“That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the United States Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives of Congress, and to the Iowa Members 
of the United States Senate and the Iowa 
Members of the House of Representatives of 
Congress.” 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS—RESOLU- 


TIONS OF THE FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH OF PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Mr. MYERS presented a resolution 
adopted by the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
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ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, as 
follows: ‘ 

Whereas a just peace, maintained by a 
genuine world community, is surely faith’s 
ideal; and 

whereas the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
though they fall far short of the ideal, do 
nevertheless, present a historic possibility 
for a greater good than any workable alter- 
native known at present: Now, therefore, be 
t 
' Resolved by the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh, That we endorse the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals as a presently practicable step 
in the direction of the ultimate ideal of a 
just peace maintained by a genuine world 
community; and 

That we commend their support to our 
members and friends and the general public, 
with such improvements as may now or later 
be effected; and 

That this resolution is adopted without 
prejudice to the convictions of any minority 
present or absent, without binding our con- 
sciences, and with respectful consideration 
for the views of any who may disagree with 
us, 


INCREASED QUOTA OF FARM MACHIN- 
ERY—RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
received several resolutions from various 
farm organizations in Nebraska having 
to do with their request for a larger quota 
of farm machinery. The present situa- 
tion has developed because of the fact 
that the distribution of farm machinery 
has been based on historical data which 
should not govern in connection with 
the distribution of farm machinery at 
this time. I think the matter is an ex- 
tremely important one. Accordingly, I 
wish to have the resolutions printed in 
the Recorp at this point and appropri- 
ately referred together with the names of 
the signers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp with the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 

ESOLUTION FOR LARGER QUOTA OF FARM 
MACHINERY 

Since the recent demand by the armed 
forces for many young farm workers will 
seriously jeopardize the food-production pro- 
gram, and since the machinery on farms is 
each year becoming more worn and obsolete 
and present replacements are inadequate, we, 
the members of the undersigned Farm 
Bureau units, request that you bring pressure 
to bear upon the proper authorities, that 
they release more farm machinery in order 
that the farmers may carry out the produc- 
tion program asked by the War Food Admin- 
istration. We believe that this is the only 
way that the production goal can be attained. 

Franklin County Farm Bureau, Franklin 
Unit: .E. H. Monie, Edward Brotherton, Vio- 
lette Brotherton, Roy R. Dunlap, Guy T. 
Rogers, Mrs. Guy T. Rogers, Mrs. H. Brother- 
ton, Harry Brotherton, Charles J. Mucklow, 
Earl Bell, Mrs. Earl Bell, Mrs. Fern Mucklow, 
W. K. Versaw, H. W. Wistrand, Hobart L. 
Robertson, Alfon Horing, Mrs. W. K. Versaw, 
Mrs. H. W. Wistrand, Mrs. Ethel Horing, 
Laura Robertson. 

Riverton Unit of Franklin County Farm 
Bureau: Nelson Kugler, Herold Hundt, Ralph 
Detlefsen, Mildred Detlefsen, Edna Hundt, 
Myr! Kugler, Milo Kugler. 

Macon Unit, Franklin County Farm Bu- 
reau: Alfred Kloser, Frank Cahill, M. J. 
Hafermann, H. J. Yelken, Car] K. Rademacher, 
John Bienhoff, John C. Frecks, Otto F. John- 
son, Albert Fritso, John F. Jelken, William FP. 
Fruhling, Tom L. Dom, Louis Meyer, George 
F. Schuman, Jr. 
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Hildreth Unit, Franklin County Farm Bu- 
Teau (25 members): George Warnken, John 
T. Stuhmer, William Knight. 


‘REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

8.519. A bill for the relief of Charles A. 
Straka; with amendments (Rept. No. 48). 

By Mr. McKELLAR, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 49); and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 50). 

By Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce: 

S. 46. A bill to amend the Locomotive In- 
spection Act of February 17, 1911, as amend- 
ed, to”’provide for the appointment of five 
additional inspectors, and to provide for ad- 
justments in salaries; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 52); and 

S. 47. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 51). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 64, 
agreed to January 29, 1945, the Secretary 
of the Senate reported that on February 
15, 1945, he presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 
338) to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and sec- 
tions 7 to 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended, to 
encourage the growing of war crops by 
protecting the allotments of producers 
of cotton, wheat, and peanuts. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

S.532. A bill to authorize the issuance of 
a special series of stamps commemorative of 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Swiss colony at New Glarus, Wis., 
and the birth of the Swiss cheese industry 
in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 533. A bill to create United States civil 
service boards of appeals; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

S. 534. A bill for the relief of Michael Mc- 
Ginn; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S.535. A bill to prevent pollution of the 
waters of the United States and to correct 
existing water pollution as a vital necessity 
to public health, economic welfare, health- 
ful recreation, navigation, the support of in- 
valuable aquatic life, and as a logical and 
desirable post-war public-works program; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 536. A bill to direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to conduct an investigation to deter- 
mine whether Charles Chaplin should be de- 
ported; to the Committee on Immigration. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
537, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. 538. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to provide for certain exclu- 
sions from gross income for income-tax pur- 
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poses in the case of persons who served in 
the armed forces during the present war, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

8.539. A bill to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. WAGNER (for himself and Mr. Tosey) 
introduced Senate bill 540, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina (by request): 

S. 541. A bill to amend the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Ey Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S.542. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Minnie 
A. Beltz; 

S. 543. A bill for the relief of Felix Freder- 
ickson; 

S. 544. A bill for the relief of Dave Hcu- 
gardy; 

S. 545. A bill for the re..ef of Anne Loacker; 
and 

S. 546. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Washington to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims with respect to the taking of lands 
in the southeast portion of the State of 
Washington; to the Committee on Claims. 

S.547. A bili for the relief of Benjamin E. 
McCall; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 548. A bill to create a Commission to be 
known as the Alaskan International Highway 
Commission; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

S. 549. A bill to amend part II of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act by striking out pres- 
ent section 226 and substituting a new sec- 
tion 226; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

S.550. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of counsel for im- 
poverished defendants in certain criminal 
cases in the United States district courts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 551. A bill for the relief of Presly Holli- 
day, quartermaster sergeant, Quartermaster 
Corps, on the retired list, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 552. A bill to provide that the Canadian- 
built dredge Ajar and certain other dredging 
equipment owned by a United States corpo- 
ration be documented under the laws of the 
United States; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

S. 553. A bill to provide for the investment 
in United States savings bonds of pay and 
allowances credited to prisoners of war and 
certain other persons absent from their posts 
of duty; and 

S. 554. A bill for the purpose of regulating 
the conditions of employment of mechanics 
and helpers at all Government navy yards, 
naval stations, arsenals, and other Govern- 
ment establishments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

(Mr. MURRAY introduced Senate bill 555, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. MCFARLAND: 

S.556. A bill to establish a Commission to 
study and report legislative recommendations 
on a coordinated transportation policy af- 
fecting aircraft, railroads, busses, and trucks, 
including their communications needs; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

(Mr, WHERRY introduced Senate bill 557, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

S. 558. A bill to provide for the adequate 
production of seed legumes required in the 
war focd-production program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S 559. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide for reimbursement of officers, 
enlisted men, and others in the naval service 
of the United States for property lost, dam- 
aged, or destroyed in such service,” approved 
October 27, 1943, so as to make the provisions 
thereof effective with respect to losses oc- 
curring on or after October 31, 1941; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S. 560. A bill providing for suits for dam- 
ages against national banks, their officers 
and directors; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

§. 561. A bill to grant free postage to vet- 
erans, soldiers, sailors, or marines while be- 
ing furnished hospital treatment, institu- 
tional, or domiciliary care in institutions 
operated by or under contract with the Vet- 
erans Administration; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. ANDREWS: 

S. J. Res. 31. Joint resolution relating to the 
appropriation for the roofs and skylights 
over the Senate and House Wings of the 
Capitol, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a joint resolution identical to one 
I introduced at the last session of Con- 
gress. The joint resolution will, if 
passed, authorize the President to pre- 
sent, in the name of Congress, a Medal 
of Honor to the Honorable Cordell Hull, 
in recognition of his outstanding work 
in the promotion of peace and his years 
of outstanding service to the people of 
the United States. 

I think it is particularly appropriate 
at this time to have such a Medal of 
Honor conferred upon Mr. Hull, in view 
of the fact that he has been tentatively 
designated as the chief adviser of the 
conference to be held at San Francisco 
in the spring. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Kentucky will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: 

S. J. Res. 32. Joint resolution to authorize 
the presentation of a Medal of Honor to the 
Honorable Cordell Hull; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. J. Res. 33. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 5 (kK) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with respect to 
the deferment of registramts engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations or endeavors essential 
to the war effort; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

PREVENTION OF RACIAL AND OTHER 

DISCRIMINATION BY COLLEGES AND 

UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
editorial which appears in the New York 
Herald Tribune this morning. The title 
is “Bridgehead at William and Mary,” 
and the editorial is as follows: 

BRIDGEHEAD AT WILLIAM AND MARY 

In these touchy days, when the Nazis have 
made all men more than ever conscious of 
the evil import of race discrimination, the 
affair at the College of William and Mary 
has, despite a local and temporary threat to 
campus free speech, cheering elements. Miss 
Marilyn Kaemmerle, who wrote an editorial 
in the campus paper neatly and competently 
disposing of “white supremacy nonsense” 
along with Nazi race theories, is still in col- 
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lege. Only the paper, the Flat Hat, is sus- 
pended, although the college board of 
visitors has voiced “thorough disapproval and 
condemnation” of the editorial and ordered 
corrective and disciplinary action. Their re- 
action recalls that of some Members of Con- 
gress when faced with a somewhat similar 
text in a factual pamphlet called the Races 
of Mankind, intended for use in Army 
orientation courses. Demands of Mr. AN- 
DREW J. MAY, House Military Affairs chairman, 
and others, though low-pitched in the intel- 
lectual scale, were shrill enough to effect a 
working censorship of publications issued to 
soldiers. 

What really calls for three rousing cheers 
in the William and Mary case is the attitude 
of the student body, who would have none 
of such censorship, This is in the oldest col- 
lege of the South, whose students have read 
in their own newspaper an oracle completely 
heretical from the southern point of view, 
suggesting that the time may come when 
Negroes mingle freely with their fellows on 
that Virginia campus and even “marry 
among us.” Do these students, most of 
whom doubtless are trained to the Congress- 
man May type of reaction, give vent to emo- 
tional debate of the heresy? They do not. 
Rather, they rise in true Voltairean spirit, not 
to defend Miss Kaemmerle’s statement, but 
passionately to defend her right to say it. 

Whatever the outcome of their protest, 
the stand of this group of collegians in the 
South itself, suggests really breath-taking 
advance in the outlook of this new southern 
generation. It is as though a bridge had 
been thrown across a formidable stream 
while we slept. A bridgehead of tolerance 
established by youth on the other side 
should withstand any counterattack aging 
forces of reaction can muster. 


In view of what took place at William 
and Mary College, Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill for appropriate ref- 
erence, which I wish to read. It is as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That no college or uni- 
versity which, in the opinion of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in any 
manner discriminates against any person on 
account of his race, color, or creed, or On ac- 
count of his views with respect to such dis- 
crimination, or in any way attempts to pre- 
vent or restrain the freedom of expression of 
such views by any person, whether in stu- 
dent publications or otherwise, or the faculty 
or board of trustees or directors of which £0 
discriminates or so attempts to prevent or 
restrain such freedom of expression, shall be 
entitled to receive any aid from funds here- 
tofore or hereafter appropriated by the Con- 
gress. 


The bill (S. 537) to prevent discrim- 
ination by colleges and universities on 
account of race, color, or creed, intro- 
duced by Mr. LANGER, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND AND 
INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, for the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosrey] and myself I introduce a bill for 
reference to the appropriate committee, 
and I should like to make a statement 
about it. I am sure the statement will 
not take more than 5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and without objec- 
tion, the Senator will be allowed to make 
his 5-minute statement, 
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The bill (S. 540) to provide for the par. 
ticipation of the United States in the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, introduced by mr. 
Wacner (for himself and Mr. Tozry), 
was read twice by its title and referreg 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur. 
rency. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, this 
bill—which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosry] and I are introducing 
jointly—has as its purpose the effectua- 
tion of the agreements drafted at Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., last July. Its enact- 
ment will make possible the creation of 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. 

These two institutions will provide a 
concrete foundation for general eco- 
nomic cooperation among the peace- 
loving nations of the world. They will 
create the kind of financial atmosphere 
needed for the expansion and balanced 
growth of world trade. The fund will 
ensure an orderly system of exchange 
rates and will outlaw all the aggressive 
and discriminatory monetary practices 
that have plagued the world in the past. 
The bank will stimulate and encourage 
sound private international investment 
in productive projects, and will be of 
great assistance in the reconstruction of 
areas devastated by enemy action. 

In drafting the bill, the Senator from 
New Hampshire and I have had three 
principal objectives in mind. First, we 
wanted a bill which would give congres- 
sional approval to United States par- 
ticipation in the international fund and 
the international bank. In the second 
place, we wanted to make certain that 
the bill contained all the affirmative leg- 
islation necessary for the United States 
to participate in the fund and the bank, 
including the payment of the subscrip- 
tions of the United States. And, finally, 
we wanted to prevent any fundamental 
changes being made in the fund or the 
bank, or in the participation of the 
United States in these institutions, with- 
out the specific approval of Congress. 

We believe that the bill which we are 
introducing accomplishes all these ob- 
jectives. Under it the United States will 
be enabled to assume its rightful position 
of leadership in international monetary 
and financial affairs. Because of the 
great importance of the bill, I should like 
to outline briefly the contents of its var- 
ious sections. 

Section 1 gives the bill a title, and 
identifies it with the United Nations Con- 
ference which was held at Bretton Woods 
last summer. 

Section 2 authorizes the President to 
accept membership for the United States 
in the international fund and the inter- 
national bank. In drafting this section, 
we have used as a guide the act of Con- 
gress which authorized the President to 
accept membership in the International 
Labor Organization. 

Section 3 calls for the appointment by 
the President, with the consent of the 
Senate, of governors and executive di- 
rectors of the fund and the bank. 
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Section 4 requires the President to 
report to the Congress at least twice 
each year on the participation of the 
United States in the fund and the bank. 

Section 5 will prevent the making of 
any fundamental changes in the fund or 
the bank without the approval of Con- 
gress. Unless Congress approves, the 
following things are prohibited: 

First. Any change in the subscription 
of the United States to the fund. 

Second. Any increase in the subscrip- 
tion of the United States to the bank. 

Third. Any increase in the capital 
stock of the bank. 

Fourth. Any change in the value of 
the United States dollar. 

Fifth. The making of loans to the fund 
or the bank by any agency of the United 
States Government. > 

Sixth. The adoption of any amend- 
ments to either the fund or the bank 
agreement, 

Section 6 makes it clear that. when the 
fund begins to operate the United States 
dollar will have exactly the same gold 
value that it has today. 

Section 7 authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve banks to act as depositories and 
fiscal agents of the fund and the bank. 

Section 8 provides for the payment of 
the subscriptions of the United States to 
the fund and the bank. Part of the 
money needed will be taken out of the 
existing stabilization fund, which will 
be reduced from over $2,000,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. The balance of the money 
needed will be paid from time to time 
out of the proceeds of sales of United 
States Government securities. There is 
also provision for the substitution of non- 
interest-bearing Government bonds for 
cash balances held by the fund and the 
bank. This provision will reduce the 
cost to the United States of financing its 
subscriptions. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to 
collect statistics which the United States 
will need to participate fully and whole- 

heartedly in the work of the fund and the 
bank, 

Section 10 suspends the operation of 
the Johnson Act with respect to those 
countries which are members of the fund 
and the bank. If countries are members 
of these institutions, they will be good 
credit risks for future loans and the re- 
strictions of the Johnson Act should not 
apply to them. 

Section 11 confers upon the district 
courts of the United States jurisdiction 
to try any case in which the fund or the 
bank is a party. It also provides a pro- 
cedure for the removal of such cases 
from State courts to the district courts 
of the United States. 

When the United States has accepted 
membership in the fund and the bank, 
and the two institutions have been es- 
tablished, section 12 will confer upon 
them a legal status and certain im- 
munities and privileges which are called 
for by the agreements. It will also make 
unenforceable in our courts certain ex- 
change contracts which violate the letter 
and spirit of the fund agreement. 

Briefly, I have stated the effect of the 
bill. However, before concluding my re- 
marks, I should like to urge upon all 
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Senators that they study the Bretton 
Woods proposals carefully and consider 
them in the light of their importance 
to the post-war economy of the United 
States and the other United Nations. I 
believe that this is one of the most im- 
portant bills to be considered at this 
session, and I hope it will be given the 
sympathetic reception it deserves. 


RETURN TO STANDARD TIME 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for returning to the use of stand- 
ard time. 

The bill (S. 557) to provide for re- 
turning to the use of standard time, was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution relating to the termi- 
nation of the act establishing daylight- 
saving time. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 9), was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to promote the national 
security and defense by establishing daylight- 
saving time,” approved January 20, 1942, the 
Congress hereby designates the date on which 
the two Houses of the Congress concur in 
the provisions of this concurrent resolution 
as the date on which such act shall cease to 
be in effect. 


Mr. WHERRY also presented several 
petitions of sundry citizens, members of 
the Merrick County (Nebr.) Farm Bu- 
reau, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, and one 
of the petitions was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, without all the signatures 
attached, as follows: 

CENTRAL City, NesrR., January 4, 1945. 
Hon. KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned, Merrick County 
Farm Bureau members and others go on 
record petitioning that the national daylight- 
saving time be returned to standard time, in 
as much as it has proved uneconomical in 
regard to light and fuel, has shortened 
farmers’ working hours where hired help is 
concerned, and proved an inconvenience be- 
tween rural and urban business hours. 

M. K. GARRETT, 
Hazet D. FUNK, 
MaTILDA GALLEY 
(And sundry other citizens of Central 
City and vicinity, Nebraska). 


AMENDMENT OF SELECTIVE TRAINING 
AND SERVICE ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KILGORE (for himself, Mr. WAc- 
NER, and Mr. FERGUSON) submitted 
amendments in the nature of a substi- 
tute intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 36) to amend sec- 
tion 5 (k) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act, 1940, as amended, which 
were referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KILGORE also (for himself, Mr. 
WAGNER, and Mr. Fercuson) submitted 
amendments in the nature of a substitute 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 1752) to amend the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
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and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs and ordered to be printed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JOINT RULES CON- 
CERNING THE SUBJECT MATTER OF 
BILLS AND MODE OF AMENDING LAWS 


Mr. ANDREWS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
10), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there are 
hereby established the following joint rules 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“1. Every bill or joint resolution passed 
by the Congress shall embrace but one sub- 
ject and matter germane thereto and prop- 
erly connected therewith, which subject 
shall be briefly stated in the title of such 
bill or joint resolution. 

“2. No law shall be amended or revised by 
reference to its title, number, or other cita- 
tion only; but in every case the law or sec- 
tion thereof, as amended or revised, shall be 
reenacted and published at length.” 


PAYMENTS FROM THE CONTINGENT FUND 
IN CONNECTION WITH INQUIRIES AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. WHERRY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 77), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 


Resolved, That the Senate shall not (1) 
authorize the payment from the contingent 
fund of the Senate of the expenses, in ex- 
cess Of $5,000, of any inquiry or investiga- 
tion hereafter authorized, or (2) increase the 
amount heretofore authorized to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate in 
connection with any inquiry or investiga- 
tion, unless, prior to adoption of the reso- 
lution authorizing such payment or provid- 
ing for such increase, the committee or sub- 
committee thereof authorized to conduct 
such inquiry or investigation shall have sub- 
mitted to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
a budget, in such form as the committee 
may require, setting forth its estimates of 
expenses proposed to be incurred for per- 
sonal services, hearings, and travel, and such 
other information as the committee may re- 
quire. 

Sec. 2. Whenever the head of any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government shall 
have detailed or assigned personnel of such 
department or agency to the staff of any 
Senate committee or subcommittee thereof, 
the appropriations of such department or 
agency from which the personnel so assigned 
or detailed is paid shall be reimbursed from 
funds available to the committee or sub- 
committee prior to the detail or assignment 
in the amount of the salaries of such per- 
sonnel while on such detail or assignment; 
and the services of any personnel so de- 
tailed or assigned shall not be accepted or 
utilized unless, at the time of such detail 
or assjgnment, funds are available to such 
committee or subcommittee for the reim- 
bursement of appropriations, as herein pro- 
vided, for the period of such detail or as- 
signment. 

Sec. 3. The foregoing provisions of this res- 
olution shall become effective on January 
1, 1946. 

Sec. 4. The Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate 
is authorized to make such studies as may 
be necessary to enable it to prescribe uniform 
requirements as to the form and content of 
budgets required to be submitted under the 
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first section of this resolution and otherwise 
to carry out its functions under such section. 


CAMPAIGN TO SAVE CORN IN MIDWEST 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday on the floor of the Senate a dis- 
cussion occurred concerning the need for 
farm labor, especially the need for labor 
to save the corn crop which is now upon 
the ground, not only in Nebraska, but iri 
many other States, due to excessive snow 
and rain and wet weather. At that time 
I made the statement that in Nebraska 
alone there were over 100,000,000 bushels 
of corn on the ground. 

I have in my hand a news release from 
the World-Herald of Omaha, dated Feb- 
ruary 11, which calls attention to condi- 
tions in the State of Nebraska, and to 
conditions generally in the Missouri Val- 
ley, stating that the people are opening 
a campaign to save the wet corn, over 
100,000,000 bushels of which is on the 
ground. 

The title of this news release is, “Cam- 
paign Opens To Save Wet Corn Worth 
One Hundred Million. Third of Crop To 
Spoil Soon if Uncribbed.” 

So, Mr. President, along with our dis- 
cussions of the manpower shortage, cer- 
tainly it is necessary that we do every- 
thing we can to see that the corn on the 
farms in these Middle Western States, 
and especially in Nebraska, is cribbed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
news release to which I have referred, 
which occupies only about one column in 
the World-Herald, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED—CAMPAIGN OPENS To 
SAVE WET CorN WoRTH $100,000,000—THIRD 
or Crop To Sport SOON IF UNCRIBBED—CITY 
DWELLERS NEEDED To HELP SALVAGE WAR- 
ViTaL Foop 


Will you volunteer to do your part in a 
State-wide campaign to save $100,000,000? 

The problem: Nearly one-third of Ne- 
braska’s record crop of 330,000,000 bushels 
is on the ground and in grave danger of 
spoilage. 

The solution: The corn—estimated at 100,- 
000,000 bushels—must be placed in well- 
ventilated cribs within the next 32 days. 

And it’s a job not for farmers alone, but 
for all Nebraska. 

It doesn’t matter whether you are a high- 
school boy or a shoe clerk, a grocer, a member 
of a labor union, or a banker, you stand 
beside the farmer and face the same prospects 
of loss or profit. 

Can the corn on the ground be saved be- 
fore the rays of an unpredictable sun set 
the spoilage agencies to work? 


CAN BE SAVED 

It not only can but will be saved if Ne- 
braskans over the State meet the corn crisis 
with these words: “Yes; I will do my part” 
and then do their part. 

Your job—if you work in towns or cities— 
will vary from loading snow fence on a truck 
to building a crib or shoveling corn onto a 
portable elevator. 

Your job—if you are a farmer with corn 
on the ground—calls for action now in sizing 
up your needs, conveying that information 
to the proper authorities, and then seeing 
to it that the wet corn is cribbed properly 
before the deadline of March 15. 

Here’s the procedure, approved by Officials 
of the extension service of the University of 
Nebraska Agricultural College and other or- 
ganizations and individuals taking part in the 
save-the-corn campaign: 


County extension-service agents have been 
designated as county chairmen of the wet- 
corn campaign. 

The agents will appoint subchairmen for 
each noncounty seat town, which in many 
cases will be the same persons who served as 
community victory garden chairmen. 

The services of each community and pre- 
cinct committeeman of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration have been pledged 
to the program, and in many counties they 
will be designated by the county agent as 
wet-corn subchairmen. 

Each county agent’s office, beginning Mon- 
day, will become a county clearinghouse for 
both manpower and materials or any other 
needs of farmers. 

Volunteer workers—either individually or 
by groups representing business establish- 
ments, fraternal, patriotic, and civic organi- 
zations—will register, starting Monday, with 
the agent in county seats or with subchair- 
men in other towns and cities. 

The World-Herald and other daily and 
weekly newspapers over the State will pub- 
lish the names of county subchairmen as 
soon as the agents designate their coworkers. 

However, individual communities may 
speed the procedure if they will check Mon- 
day with their county agents and obtain the 
names of their subchairmen. 

Railway cars are not available to move the 
corn. And if the cars were available, the 
elevators couldn’t handle the corn because 
most of them are jammed. 

The only answer is the immediate con- 
struction of cribs and the moving of the 
corn into cribs. And since it takes man- 
power to do this, volunteer labor is the only 
reservoir. 

PREVAILING PAY PLEDGED 


Agricultural officials and farm leaders ex- 
pressed the assurance that manpower-pinched 
farmers will pay prevailing wage scales to 
volunteer workers. 

Why does the job have to be done by 
March 15? 

If the job is not completed by the time the 
first spring rains come, spoilage will be in- 
evitable. Officials point out that corn, even 
in well-ventilated cribs, is taking on moisture 
each day. 

Secondly, farmers must start their plowing 
and other field work by March 15. If the corn 
is not off the ground by that time, other 
operations will be delayed. 

The next 32 days will offer Nebraskans the 
only opportunity possible to avert the threat 
of spoilage. 

Corn spoilage today is not above normal. 
But it will become unprecedented in the 
history of the corn industry in Nebraska un- 
less immediate steps are taken to save the 
crop. . 

Nebraska's 1944 production of 330,000,000 
bushels is a conservative figure in the mind 
of Federal-State Crop Statistician A. E. An- 
derson, of Lincoln, 


HOG CROP DOWN 


The State’s normal corn production is 
225,000,000 bushels. For figures even slight- 
ly comparative, we must turn back to the 
294,000,000 bushels produced in 1927 and 
the 278,000,000 bushels produced in 1896. 

However, Nebraska’s hog crop this year is 
down 39 percent from last year. 

“The hogs,” says Mr. Anderson, “that we 
didn’t raise this year would have consumed 
about 50,000,000 bushels of corn.” 

It would take 60,000 railway cars to move 
the 100,000,000 bushels of the corn on the 
ground, But there are no cars—and officials 
say that the car situation wil: become worse 
before it improves. 

If care is to be taken, it must be taken by 
the farmer. And if his manpower needs are 
to be filled, it must be done by volunteers. 

It was to meet this critical situation that 
a group of public-minded Nebraska citizens 
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established the emergency wet corn commit 
tee. é 


SWINBANK, CHAIRMAN 


Chairman o: the group is J. C. Swinban 
of Lincoln, secretary of the Nebraska Grajy, 
Improvement Association, who is directing 
the campaign launched today, 

Other members are Ralph Hanks, State 
commodity loan supervisor of the A. A. 4: 
Phil Runion, secretary of the Nebraska Mer. 
chants Association and the Nebraska Grain 
Feed Dealers Association; Richard R. Larson 
chairman of the State railway commission: p. 
L. Gross, State extension service agronomist: 
Howard Freeman, representing the Nebraska 
Bankers Association; William McDonald, farm 
program editor of Lincoln Radio Station 
KFAB; E. P. Gaines, representing Nebraska 
Association of Insurance Agents; Howard 
Peterson, secretary of the Nebraska Farm 
Bureau Federation; and George Round anq 
Everett Winter, of the extension service pub- 
lic relations office, all of Lincoln. 

Railways of Nebraska and State and coun- 
ty highway departments are offering snow 
fence and ties to farmers, through county 
agents, for the construction of temporary 
cribs. Lumber dealers over the State are 
offering their facilities and advice. 

Mr. Hank’s organization is conducting an 
extensive survey over the State to check on 
what materials are available and what ma- 
terials are needed in the various counties 
and communities. His findings will be pub- 
lished from time to time as part of the cam- 
paign to place materials at the right spot 
at the right time. 

Russell Harris, district War Production 
Board manager, announced in Omaha Sat- 
urday that his organization is “going all-out 
in this campaign and we will do everything 
that is possible to obtain the necessary ma- 
terials to do the job.” 

Farmers who have not obtained the nec- 
essary crib materials should communicate im- 
mediately with their county agent. If the 
materials can’t be found in the county, calls 
will be sent out to other counties. And if 
W. P. B. assistance is needed, Mr. Harris said 
that his office stands ready to lend all aid 
possible. 

That's the picture facing Nebraska today. 
It‘s a situation calling for immediate action. 

Food is too important a weapon of war to 
run the risk of losing 100,000,000 bushels of 
corn by spoilage. And the mission must be 
carried out by volunteers among the home- 
front soldiers. 

The job is up to Nebraska as a whole. Let's 
not fall down on this 32-day mission. 


RECORD OF COL. W. H. EATON, JR. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorD a newspaper clipping dealing 
with the record of Colonel Eaton, whose 
tragic death was recorded this past week 
in France. Since there was reference to 
his record at the last session of the Sen- 
ate in connection with the discussion of 
the confirmation of the nomination of a 
brigadier general. in justice to Colonel 
Eaton I feel that his most unusual career 
should be made a matter of record, as he 
was cited as one of the two men who had 
risen from the rank of captain to the 
recommended rank of brigadier general 
during the period of the war, as a pos- 
sible analogy having a bearing on the 
question of the promotion of Elliott 
Roosevelt, which the Senate was then 
considering. It appears from this article 
that Colonel Eaton had a most remark- 
able record in private life, rising in 10 
years from a young graduate of Harvard 
Law School to be sales manager of the 
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Shell Oil Co. Furthermore, while the 
fact was not disclosed in the debate the 
other day—I have no doubt, as a result 
of lack of information—Colonel Eaton 
had devoted himself for many years to 
flying as a private citizen and had a rec- 
ord of more than 590 hours of solo fly- 
ing in private life before he entered the 
Army. 

I am sure it is a matter of regret to 
everyone that it seemed advisable 2 weeks 
ago to defer the confirmation of Colonel 
Eaton’s nomination to be brigadier gen- 
eral, so that his confirmation could have 
antedated his unfortunate demise. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COLONEL EATON KILLED IN FRANCE—-FORMER 
SHELL OIL OFFICIAL 

Col. W. H. Eaton, Jr., was killed in a plane 
crash in France, February 6, according to in- 
formation received from the War Department 
by his wife, Mrs. W. H. Eaton, Jr., of New 
York. 

Only 38, Colonel Eaton was sales manager 
of Shell Oil Co. at the time of his entry into 
the service, Along with 77 other colonels, 
his name had been up for confirmation in the 
Senate for promotion to the rank of brige- 
dier general. The Senate in its action Mon- 
day thus confirmed the elevation posthu- 
mously. 

Colonel Eaton was graduated from Williams 
College in the class of 1928, and received his 
law degree from Harvard Law School in 1931. 
Four years later he joined Shell as an attor- 
ney in its New York office. 

In 1936 he was made assistant in the presi- 
dent’s office and in 1938 he was appointed 
manager of the transportation and supplies 
department. Two years later Shell organized 
its Atlanta, Ge., marketing division, and he 
was appointed division manager. In Novem- 
ber 1941 he became sales manager of Shell's 
east of the Rockies territory. 

Colonel Eaton was an aviation enthusiast 
in private life, and had received his pilot's 
licensee in 1936 with over 500 hours of solo 
flying to his credit. He accepted a commis- 
sion as captain in the Army Air Forces in 
the spring of 1942. 

In addition to his wife, Colonel Eaton is 
survived by a daughter, Patricia; a sister, 
Mrs. Lawrence T. Bartlett; and his father, 
William H, Eaton, of New York, president and 
publisher of the American Home magazine, 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF SUSAN 
B. ANTHONY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, today it 
is my honor and high privilege to pay 
a brief tribute to a truly great Ameri- 
can, in my judgment, one of the great 
personages of all time. 

One hundred and twenty-five years 
ago today, Susan B. Anthony, emanci- 
pator of women, was born in the little 
town of Adams, Mass. 

I might again call attention of the 
Senate, as I did 11 years ago today in 
this Chamber, to the fact that the month 
of February has presented this Na- 
tion with the three greatest fighters for 
human liberty and freedom in all our 
history—George Washington, Abraham 
Lincoln, and Susan B. Anthony. 

I feel deeply that the Father of His 
Country and the immortal Lincoln would 
themselves feel honored, if they were 
with us today, to have Miss Anthony 
named with them as composing the 
triad of American liberators. All honor 
to «ll three for the victories they won. 
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George Washington lived to see the 
country he had freed from European 
domination well on the road toward its 
place in the world family of nations, free 
to forge its own destiny if is chose tc 
do so, 

Abraham Lincoln lived to strike the 
shackles from the slaves and to know 
that the Union was preserved—that 
Union which Washington had forged 
from the Thirteen Colonies. 

Susan B. Anthony did not live to see 
national woman suffrage. At the time 
of her death in 1906, only four States 
in the Union had recognized the politi- 
cal equality of women. 

Susan B. Anthony could only envision, 
during her lifetime, the victory which 
was in sight when she passed to the 
Great Beyond, of which we Know so lit- 
tle, of which we hope so much. 

Only a few short weeks before her 
death she attended a suffrage conven- 
tion in Baltimore. In the very Valley 
of the Shadow this indomitable spirit 
urged her followers and successors to 
carry on, 

“Failure is impossible,” were her clos- 
ing words. 

Mr. President, she spoke the truth. 

Failure is impossible to the dauntless 
and the indomitable, to those who know 
they are fighting the cause of right and 
justice. Failure is impossible, even 
though the victory may come years, even 
decades, sometimes centuries, after the 
life work of the individual apparently is 
ended. 

In this brief life span allotted to each 
of us—and I who am approaching my 
four score years can testify how brief the 
time has been compared to what I had 
set out to do in the flush of youthful 
vigor—in this brief span of time none 
of us can hope to bring to complete 
fruition the dreams of youth. To few, 
indeed, comes even the opportunity of 
initiating; none can hope to complete a 
great and lasting undertaking in his 
own lifetime. 

The one who can say, truthfully, as he 
faces the last rays of the setting sun, 
“What I started out to do is finished,” 
that one, Mr. President, has not had the 
vision which inspires to great deeds. 

The life work of the Master was not 
finished when He was crucified. It was 
only begun, as none knew better than He. 

The work of George Washington was 
not completed when he passed on. He 
had only planted the seed and cultivated 
the ground for it, the seed from which 
a great Nation is growing. 

Abraham Lincoln struck the shackles 
from the slave. He gave to the Negro the 
right to be free. He gave to this Nation 
the right to live. 

“No nation can exist half free and half 
slave,” said Abraham Lincoln. 

But Abraham Lincoln did not really 
free the slaves, in a completed sense. He 
did not guarantee the continued exist- 
ence of this Nation. He was the instru- 
mentality that granted the Negro the 
right to freedom and to this Nation the 
right to continue its existence as a Na- 
tion. 

It is we, the heirs of Washington and 
Lincoln and those who supported them, 
who must carry on if the Nation and the 
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freedom they and others made possible 
are to bear fruit. 

But without these great ones, the ones 
who have vision, who have courage, who 
have in them the essence of immortality 
in spirit, in mind, and I verily believe also 
in body, the rest of us would never rise 
above the level of the age into which we 
happen to be born. 

Susan B. Anthony was truly one of 
these great ones. She had vision, she 
had courage—the courage that perse- 
veres, which goes deeper and carries fur- 
ther than the courage of reckless aban- 
don, She had that immortality of mind 
and spirit, the physical stamina which 
also is necessary not only to visualize a 
goal, but also to plan how that goal can 
be attained; to organize the forces for its 
attainment; to battle along sound lines 
with organized forces in successive ad- 
vances toward the goal which she had 
visualized. 

Susan B. Anthony was born of Quaker 
parentage. She had a good mother and 
a noble father. It always has been a 
matter of pride to me, as a man, and my- 
self coming of Quaker stock, that 
throughout his lifetime her brother, Col. 
Daniel Anthony, of my native State of 
Kansas, not only sympathized with her 
ambitions and aspiration, but also him- 
self supported her and her cause with 
unfaltering loyalty and courage. 

I never have been one of those who 
held that Susan B. Anthony’s noble fight 
for woman suffrage was a battle solely 
for the rights of women. 

She fought for recognition of women, 
it is true, but also she was battling for 


. rights of all mankind. 


Susan B. Anthony visioned, as had the 
immortal Lincoln, that, no more than 
could a nation, could mankind enjoy 
worth-while existence half free and half 
Slave. It must now be admitted, I be- 
lieve, that when Miss Anthony entered 
on her battle woman’s legal status in this 
country, indeed largely throughout the 
world, was, in many respects, practically 
that of enslavement. 

The wife, under the law, was the prop- 
erty of the husband. He could dispose 
of her property—not just their property, 
but her property—to suit himself. If 
She earned or received any money, it 
belonged to the husband. He could sell 
anything she possessed, including her 
wedding finery, and could even will away 
her unborn child. She had no political 
rights. She could not vote. The right 
of free speech was not guaranteed her. 
For years after the majority of school 
teachers in this country were women 
they were not allowed to speak at 
teachers’ conventions. 

Some of the bitterest experiences of 
Miss Anthony’s career as a teacher came 
when she tried unavailingly to obtain 
recognition in her own right to speak 
at a convention of teachers. She finally 
won that right, but only after having 
insults, and even threats, directed at her. 

We have come a long way since then. 
The right of women to vote has been 
granted. Professions are open to them. 
They are in business, in the professions, 
in industry, in legis tive halls, in execu- 
tive positions, even in the armed services. 
Women are everywhere. 


aca 
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This is due, in large part, to Susan B. 
Anthony and the loyal band of women 
who worked with her and who carried 
on after her own time had passed. All 
honor to her and to them. 

I hope it will not be out of place at this 
time to ask also some small recognition 
for the men of America, Mr. President. 
It took Susan B. Anthony and Lucretia 
Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton—and 
hosts of others, including noble women in 
my own State, such as Lilla Day Monroe 
and Lucy B. Johnson—to educate men 
to the great injustice they were doing to 
women. But, after all, when the pleas 
had been made, when the cause had 
been justified by faith and by works, 
after all it was the men of the United 
States who granted to women equal 
political rights, from which, in the long 
run, all equality and recognition have 
come and are coming. ‘ 

Mr. President, 11 years ago today, I 
paid tribute in this Chamber to the 
memory of Susan B. Anthony, on the one 
hundred and fourteenth anniversary of 
her birth. I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be placed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, the ex- 
cerpts from my remarks made on that 
occasion which I now send to the desk. 
And I also ask unanimous consent that, 
following these excerpts from my tribute 
delivered February 15, 1934, some news- 
paper clippings from the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle, con- 
cerning the life and works of Miss 
Anthony, be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

As I said before, Susan B. Anthony, while 
battling for the rights of women, also was 
battling for the rights of all mankind. And 
I say that fact also should be given due 
recognition when the accounts are balanced. 

And may I express the hope that some- 
where in this National Capital a fitting me- 
morial, in keeping with the memorials erected 
for George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, may be erected to that other great 
American, Susan B. Anthony. 

It is not my intention to tell the life his- 
tory of Susan B. Anthony and her times, 
although that is an interesting and an in- 
spiring story. 

She was a born crusader, as well as an in- 
telligent fighter, and rarely equaled leader, 
on behalf of the underprivileged; for the bet- 
terment of all people. 

Not all of Susan B. Anthony’s lifetime of 
conscientious endeavor was devoted to the 
cause of woman suffrage, She taught school 
for 15 years. It was toward the end of that 
time that she obtained for women teachers 
the right to the floor in teachers’ conven- 
tions. It is difficult for us to realize, in this 
day and generation, that women were not 
even allowed to speak in teachers’ conven- 
tions—even though they were in a great ma- 
jority in such conventions—until after Susan 
B. Anthony had won for them that right. 

Her next fight was for the cause of temper- 
ance. I have always been somewhat sur- 
prised that Miss Anthony’s part in the tem- 
perance movement has not been more gener- 
ally recognized. Perhaps it is because, after 
several years’ connection with that move- 
ment, Miss Anthony decided that the basis of 
success in control of the liquor traffic in the 
long run depended upon women gaining the 
ballot. And, in my judgment, she was cor- 
rect; that is where the cause of temperance 
will be won, 


Susan B. Anthony took an active and at 
times prominent part in the antislavery 
movement. Her urge for freedom found ex- 
pression in the troublous days preceding the 
Civil War, when she was a pronounced abo- 
litionist. Miss Anthony never believed in 
half-way measures. She never sacrificed 
principle for expediency; and in that lay 
part of her strength. 

Susan B. Anthony, once she decided upon 
the ultimate objective, was never satisfied 
with less. Even the great Lincoln would 
have been satisfied, at one time, with limit- 
ing slavery to the States in which it was an 
established institution and preventing its 
extension further—but not so Miss Anthony. 
She believed in “immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation.” So she joined Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, and 
those other intrepid spirits who risked their 
lives in the cause of abolition. She, with 
them, faced infuriated mobs in city after 
city; she, like them, was insulted and rotten- 
egged, and faced threats of death with 
equanimity and dauntless intrepidity. 

Many meetings were broken up. Women 
were run out or dragged out of the meetings 
by mobs. Not always. It is recorded that 
at one of these meetings the mayor of the 
town sat on the platform with a loaded shot- 
gun and compelled attention while Miss An- 
thony made her speech. 

But it is as the leader of the woman- 
suffrage movement that Susan B. Anthony is 
best known, and best deserving to be known. 
From 1852 until her death in 1906, she led 
that fight, organized the fight, and fought 
the fight. 

During the stormy days preceding seces- 
sion, and during the war years, she devoted 
all her energies to the cause of abolition and 
toward winning the war. 

After the war Susan B. Anthony suffered 
one of her many disappointments. She had 
understood that the abolitionisis, after get- 
ting freedom for the Negro slaves, would take 
up the battle for woman suffrage, but most 
of them failed her, and she had to start from 
the beginning again. She based her cam- 
paign this time on the assumption that, if 
women were to win freedom, they would 
have to win it first for themselves and by 
themselves. 

She also decided, with clear vision and 
sound logic, that the ballot is the basis of 
political liberty. It is this clear vision that 
keeps the primary in effect wherever the 
voters are intelligent. The ballot is the basis 
of political liberty. 

In 1869 the Woman’s National Suffrage As- 
sociation was organized. In the 22 years 
that followed, Susan B. Anthony developed 
into a marvelous field general as well as an 
inspiring leader. The women organized all 
over the United States. Public opinion, 
slowly, indeed, for four decades—at time of 
her death in 1906, as before noted, suffrage 
had been granted women in only four 
States—public opinion finally swung to her 
cause. 

But public opinion did not swing to the 
women’s cause of its own volition or just from 
chance or even from the general trend of 
events. It was largely the perseverance and 
generalship of Susan B. Anthony that brought 
the final victory. And I say this without in 
the least detracting from the credit due to the 
other suffrage leaders. 

“Convention after convention, for 50 years, 
planned and managed by one woman,” com- 
ments Ida Husted Harper, her biographer. 
“Was there ever such a record?” 

She led or directed campaign after cam- 
paign to win individual States. Fate chalked 
up failure after failure on the records, with 
an occasional victory, with more and more 
promises of ultimate victory as the years wore 
on, 

As a matter of fact, before her death, Susan 
B. Anthony knew that her cause would win, 
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“Failure is impossible,” the words she useq 
at her last convention, was more than an in. 
spiring slogan for her followers. It was a 
promise of the result; it was a prediction, 
and a prediction justified by the constantly 
increasing number of adherents to the cause, 

There is nevertheless something very touch- 
ing in another statement she made at that 
same time—on the occasion of her eighty. 
sixth birthday anniversary. 

“Just think of it,” she said, “I have been 
striving for 60 years for just a little bit of 
justice, and yet I must die without obtaining 
it. It seems so cruel.” 

Then the indomitable fighting spirit shows 
again. “Failure is impossible.” 

Mr. President, my regret this morning -is 
my own inadequacy to convey to you and to 
the country the depth of my admiration, my 
respect—aye, I would almost say my wor- 
ship—for this brave spirit to whose memory 
I have addressed myself this morning. 

I am well aware that, even if I were gifted 
with the power of eloquence and oratory, 
there would be nothing I could say which 
would add to the great thing which she ac- 
complished; nothing I could say which would 
add to the imperishable record of achieve- 
ment which she wrote in the pages of history, 

There is one thing i would say to the wom- 
en of America. Susan B. Anthony, with 
dauntless courage and indomitable will, with 
vision and wisdom, and practical leadership, 
wrung for you a heritage of freedom and of 
opportunity. In doing that she also be- 
queathed to you great responsibilities. In 
the period of travail through which we are 
passing, it may well be that the power given 
women through the inspiring leadership of 
this woman—one of the great figures in 
human history—it may well be in your hands 
rests the final decision as to whether this 
civilization of ours will move on to higher 
and higher levels, or will plunge into the 
abyss of ruin. If the latter happens, man- 
kind will have to start the long march up- 
ward over again, as it apparently has count- 
less times in past history. 

If you women of America, if we men of 
America, can live up to the spirit of Susan 
B. Anthony, then I have no fear of what the 
future will be. But the responsibility now 
is shared by you women with us men, and 
it is my hope that all of us may arise to our 
responsibilities as did that brave soul to 
whose memory I have tried, in feeble words 
but with sincere appreciation, to pay my 
tribute today. 


—_—— 


[From the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
of February 10, 1945] 


MAKE ANTHONY HOME WORLD SHRINE 


Susan B. Anthony will be a world figure 
for many years to come. She is a symbol 
of woman’s rights the world over. All her 
activities for women’s right to vote, for their 
right to an education comparable with that 
offered to men, for their right, as their ca- 
pacities justified, to participate with men in 
all fields on a basis of equal opportunity, 
were conducted from her Rochester home, 
which still stands at 17 Madison Street. 

Miss Anthony’s birthplace at Adams, Mass., 
is maintained as a shrine by New England 
women. Her Rochester home, much more 
significant as the center of her activities, 
ought to be in the hands of women who will 
keep it as a shrine for women the world over 
and as a mecca from which further realiza- 
tion of her aim can be inspired. 

Next Thursday, February 15, will be the 
one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of 
her birth. The Rochester Federation of 
Women's Clubs has had a plan for purchase 
and maintenance of the Madison Street home 
for some time. It has not received the sup- 
port it should. The one hundred and twen- 
ty-fifth birth anniversary would be an ap- 
propriate time for Rochester women's organi- 
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zations, particularly, to show more interest 
in the project. 

Note will be taken of the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary in the Unitarian 
Church tomorrow. Miss Anthony’s parents, 
and she and her sister Mary, who was a quiet 
but effective partner of Susan in the woman’s- 
rights movement, attended the church dur- 
ing all their Rochester years. For Miss An- 
thony herself this was more than 50. A tablet 
in the church records the sisters’ attendance, 
and the church’s own historic interest in 
their cause, 

But the anniversary next Thursday ought 
to be of city-wide importance, for Miss 
Anthony was a distinguished Rochesterian 
as well as one of the half dozen women cf 
world significance in all history. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY'S MEMORY HONORED ON ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 

First Unitarian Church tomorrow will cel- 
ebrate the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony. 
At the 11 a. m. service, Dr. Arthur J. May, of 
the University of Rochester, and Dr. Kenneth 
B. Gell of Charlotte High School will deliver 
memorial addresses. 

Members of the Susan B. Anthony Memo- 
rial Committee of Charlotte High School will 
participate in the service and will place a 
wreath on the Anthony tablet in the church. 
Miss Anthony was a member of the Unitarian 
Church for more than 50 years. 

Although Miss Anthony was born in 1820 
in Adams, Mass., she came to Rochester as 
a young woman and made her home in this 
city during her active life, at 17 Madison 
Street. She died in 1906. Member of a 
Quaker family and graduated from a Quaker 
school, Miss Anthony became active in vari- 
ous reform movements early in life. She was 
strongly in favor of the antislavery cause 
before the Civil War, was active in the cause 
of temperance reform, and became the out- 
standing American leader of woman suffrage 
agitation, even to the extent of casting her 
ballot and being arrested for that offense 
against the laws of the period. Eventual 
triumph of the suffrage movement is 
ascribed largely to her efforts. 


CLUB TEA MARKS ANNIVERSARY OF MISS 
ANTHONY 


Members of the Rochester Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, holding a preliminary ob- 
servance of the birthday of Susan B. An- 
thony yesterday at the Rochester Museum, 
heard with interest the reading of a tele- 
gram which assured them that Senator 
ArtTHuur Caprrr, of Kansas, will speak in the 
Senate on the noted suffragist’s birthday 
Thursday, and his tribute will be recorded 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mrs. George Howard read a telegram from 
the former Governor of Massachusetts, Sen- 
ator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, saying that he 
had arranged the tribute. She also read a 
letter from the National Council of Women 
in New York City telling of the organization's 
great admiration for Miss Anthony. rs. 
Howard announced that a broadcast in the 
feminist’s honor would be made at 9 a. m, 
Thursday over WHAM, that the Democrat 
and Chronicle would carry her story tomor- 
row, and that the April issue of the Library 
Quarterly would display an article on the 
worker for women’s rights, written by Prof, 
Blake McKelvey. 

Mrs. James A. Small related the ways in 
which the federation had honored Miss An- 
thony, and Mrs. Herman J. Bakker talked 
on the challenge to women today. Sgt. 
Cylvia K. Margulies, of the WAC recruiting 
office, spoke and Frederick G. Bell and two 
sergeants who have returned from active 
service told of the need for women to heip 
in industry. 

An episcde of the organization of the 
federation by Miss Anthony was given with 
Mrs. L. H. Jacobs in the role of Miss An- 
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thony and Mrs. James F. Bisgrove serving 
as narrator. 


Following the program, tea was served, 
the hostesses wearing gowns of the period of 
half a century ago. The Valentine motif 
was carried out in table decorations. Pour- 
ing were Mrs. Hawley Ward, Mrs. William F. 
Washburn, Mrs. Small, and Mrs. James F. 
Bisgrove. Serving as hostesses for the 
Women's Advisory Council were Mrs. Clifford 
Dix Ford, Mrs. Carl S. Hallauer, and Mrs, 
Carl B. Barusch. Mrs. Thomas W. Oliver, 
chairman of the hospitality committee, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. A. Waite, Mrs. W. T. Fulk- 
erson and Mrs. E. Wainwright Johnson, 
served. 


Mr.RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, this, 
the one hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
voersary of the birth of Susan B. Anthony, 
reminds us that so frequently outstand- 
ing leaders are denied during their life- 
time the opportunity of seeing full 
measure of success for their efforts. 
What Susan B. Anthony so vigorously 
and so wisely began, her successors are 
bringing to completion. Today no one 
even suggests that woman suffrage be 
eliminated. Legislation, pending or in 
near prospect, will, when it becomes the 
law of the land, insure that sex will not 
determine the righis, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities of our citizens. 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, Gov. 
Edward Martin, of Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered a Lincoln birthday address at Pitts- 
burgh on Munday evening, February 12, 
1945. As usual, he claimed for the 
G. O. P. many accomplishments, but in 
vague terms, and he likewise gave his 
audience znany misstatements regarding 
the Democrats and the New Deal. 

However, he did praise, as we all do, 
the great work of Lincoln during the 
Civil War, and tried to make his fe.low 
reactionary high-tariff Republicans be- 
lieve that the Republican Party is the 
same as that of Lincoln. 

In his Lincoln Day address in Demo- 
cratic Pittsburgh, he attacked the At- 
lantic Charter as a myth and a publicity 
stunt. He did so, unaware that on that 
very day, the official report of the Big 
Three conference at Yalta had been is- 
sued, upholding the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

In a word, the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania took issue with my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], who not only en- 
dorsed the Yalta agreement, but has 
been named to represent the United 
States at the forthcoming world security 
conference to be held in San Francisco 
next April. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania also 
took issue with ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, who declared that the Yalta 
agreement provided a sound basis for 
enduring peace. 

We Pennsylvanians know what it 
means when our Republican governor 
is afflicted by a sudden rush of words to 
the microphone. We simply look at the 
calendar, figure out when his term of 
office is due to expire, and smile. For 
Governor Martin of Pennsylvania was 
elected in 1942 on the then Republican 
platform that the war was a failure. 
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Now that the war is a success, and the 
Governor faces a clock which is ticking 
away a term of office obtained on the 
basis of this misstatement, he feels he 
must do something. The Republican 
Governor of Pennsylvania made a gal- 
lant but belated effort to climb aboard 
Lincoln’s coattails. He missed them and 
fell flat on his gubernatorial face in a 
hodgepodge of innuendo and misstate- 
ments intended to fool those who heard 
it or read it in the public press. 

Let me repeat the facts concerning 
this unlucky performance by Governor 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburgh on 
February 12, 1945. 

On the very day that Governor Martin 
made his speech, there was announced 
to the world the agreement reached by 
President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill at Yalta in the 
Crimea, which contains the following 
point: 

A broadly stated declaration on liberated 
Europe in which the Big Three powers pledge 
themselves to carry out the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter by guaranteeing the right 
of all peoples to choose their forms of gov- 
ernment, to destroy the last vestiges of 
nazi-ism and fascism, and reserve the right 
to intervene where necessary to accomplish 
those objectives. France is invited to join 
in this procedure. 


Does Governor Martin still think the 
Atlantic Charter is a myth? If he does, 
he would probably have regarded the 
Gettysburg Address as a publicity stunt. 

Governor Martin stated that we lost 
the peace after World War No. 1 because 
of secrecy, misunderstanding, and inter- 
national bickering. We did lose the 
peace after World War No. 1 but we 
lost it because of the malice and bitter- 
ness of Republican leaders like Governor 
Martin; namely, Senator Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Senator Knox, of Penn- 
sylvania—men like the radical Repub- 
licans who wept at Lincoln’s funeral! and 
then murdered Lincoln’s wise policies of 
reconciliation with the Southern States. 

Governor Martin also stated: 

We must rely upon old-fashioned thrift, 
hard work, courage, humility, the sweat, 
tears, decency, and blood of the real Ameri- 
can, 

If these words are to be personified by 
the past actions of reactionary Republi- 
can leaders, then the great masses of the 
people of this country certainly do not 
want to rely upon that kind of old-fash- 
ioned thrift, and so forth, which resulted 
in millions of unemployed, bankruptcies, 
suicides, and foreclosures, 

The American people, in four great 
mandates, have shown that they want 
none of Governor Martin’s policies. I 
doubt that Abraham Lincoln, if alive to- 
day, would want them, either. 

Mr. President, can you visualize Hon- 
est Abe going, hat in hand, to Joe Pew? 
I cannot. 

BOY SCOUT WEEK 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, as this 
is Boy Scout Week, it is my pleasure to 
invite attention to the magnificent rec- 
ord of service to the Nation that has 
been made by the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. This great agency was organized 
35 years ago. Since then the history of 
the Boy Scouts has been a history of 
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service, service to boyhood and service 
to our country. 

Since the war, however, their record 
has been so extraordinary that it is de- 
serving of more than passing attention. 
Various Government agencies have re- 
quested of the Boy Scouts more than 60 
separate projects dealing directly with 
the war effort. Of course, these do not 
include the thousands of local contribu- 
tions which have been made. 

Boy Scout service has soared into fig- 
ures which are astronomical. For in- 
stance, in the matter of salvage of all 
kinds, they have collected a total of over 
1,000,189,000 pounds. Take the matter 
of milkweed pods alone. Last fall a re- 
quest was sent out to collect these pods 
because the milkweed floss was needed 
to replace kapok in life jackets. The 
Boy Scouts alone collected more milk- 
weed floss than the Government knew 
existed in the country. Their collection 
was sufficient for 1,000,000 life jackets. 

In August and September, in addition 
to the regular paper salvage that troops 
had been carrying on as a part of their 
good turn, the Government asked for a 
special waste paper drive. In those 2 
months the Scouts collected over 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds of paper—35,000,000 
pounds more than the amount that was 
requested of them. So I might go on, 
I could tell the Senate that they had dis- 
tributed pamphlets, posters, leaflets, and 
other governmental information material 
last year amounting to one hundred six- 
teen and a half billion pieces. 

A major war service was in the produc- 
tion of food. In 1943 alone the Boy 
Scouts of America gave more than 100,- 
000,000,000 hours of service to raising 
food for ourselves and our allies. In 
1944, the record was higher. A conserv- 
ative estimate shows that 126,000 worked 
on farms and 184,000 had their own vic- 
tory gardens. A big campaign is planned 
for this year. 

Their greatest service has been help- 
ing various agencies in local communi- 
ties. They have helped to finance the 
war starting with the first war loan. It 
has been estimated that they have been 
responsible for the sale of practically 
$8,000,000,000 worth of War bonds and 
stamps. They have visited millions of 
homes, not only to deliver information 
material, but actually to take orders for 
bonds. 

The Boy Scouts of America have a cur- 
rent active membership of nearly 2,000,- 
000. In the past 35 years more than 
12,000,000 persons have been members of 
this great organization. It is estimated 
that 4,000,000 of the 12,000,000 now serv- 
ing the colors have had some Scout train- 
ing. Many of them have distinguished 
themselves with the utmost gallantry. 
Here on the home front, Boy Scouts con- 
tinue to carry on in practical fashion, 
aiding wherever they are needed in the 
war effort, contributing greatly to na- 
tional morale and ultimate victory. 


XTENSION OF SUBSIDY PAYMENTS FOR 
STRATEGIC METALS, ETC. 


Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, on 
February 12 I made a few remarks about 
Senate bill 502—a bill to permit exten- 
sion of premium payments on strategic 


and critical metals and minerals and pe- 
troleum and petroleum products—which 
I recently introduced for myself and a 
distinguished group of other Senators. 
I wish to amplify somewhat the remarks 
made at that time and, in addition, to 
point out the real need for prompt action 
on this bill. 

Unfortunately, the amendment to the 
Stabilization Act of 1944, which prohibit- 
ed subsidy payments after June 30, 1945, 
probably went further than really was 
intended, While designed to check the 
wholesale application of consumer roll- 
back and similar subsidy devices, these 
vital producer subsidies affecting princi- 
pally copper, lead, zinc, petroleum, and 
petroleum products were not exempted 
as previously has been the case. 

Prior to the passage of the restrictive 
amendment, the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany had announced the extension of 
the premium price plan for copper, lead, 
and zinc until July 31, 1845, a month 
beyond the limiting date afterward es- 
tablished by the Stabilization Act of 1944. 
I am informed that certain individual 
contracts had been made for even longer 
Periods. Obviously the Government has 
been placed in an anomalous position 
with respect to the producers with whom 
it contracted; and, without explicit per- 
mission from Congress, it is not able to 
carry out its contractual obligations. 

The industry, including both employ- 
ers and employees, is being affected ad- 
versely by the uncertainties of the sit- 
uation. As far as is known to thousands 
of mine operators, they must close down 
within the next few months or must start 
making arrangements to do so. The 
Metals Reserve Company, I am informed, 
is in a position to announce the terms of 
premium payments for the new fiscal 
year the moment the Congress gives it 
the green light. Producers should know 
at the earliest possible moment what 
they may expect, so that they can plan 
for the future. There never has been a 
time when full production is so urgently 
necessary, and we must permit nothing 
to stand in the way of making the maxi- 
mum effort. If the ordinary course of 
events is followed, it will not be possible 
to provide funds for producer subsidy 
payments except in an appropriation bill 
following the passage of the extension of 
the Emergency Price Control Act, and 
this may mean that the prevailing un- 
certainty might continue until May, 
thus accentuating the already unfor- 
tunate adverse effect upon production. 

Although I am more familiar with the 
metals and minerals situation, I am as- 
sured that oil producers are similarly af- 
fected. 

There can be no doubt that this pro- 
gram has been remarkably effective in 
saving the Government and the people 
large sums of money, due to its deflation- 
ary effect. Mr. Chester Bowles is au- 
thority for the statement that up to the 
first part of last year premiums on cop- 
per alone had effected a saving to the 
consumers of $600,000,000. It has also 
been authoritatively stated that to date 
between one and one-half and two bil- 
lion dollars has been saved in the ulti- 
mate cost of finished goods made all or 
in part of copper, lead, or zinc, of which 
the Government is the principal user. 
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The reasons for continuing the pay. 
ment of these producer subsidies are gq 
cogent that I feel sure Corigress woulg 
without question eventually vote the nec. 
essary appropriations. As I have pointe 
out, however, time is an important ele. 
ment in this instance, and we cannot 
permit our raw-material industries to 
become disorganized, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I introduced 
Senate bill 502, which will permit imme. 
diate announcement of a plan to con. 
tinue these subsidy payments and to re. 
lieve the producers of these important 
sinews of war from their dire dilemma. 
I feel that both labor and industry should 
be assured that production will continue 
undisturbed for at least another fisca] 
year; and I trust that if this bill be- 
comes law the Government will promptly 
reannounce the plan for premium pay- 
ments for another fiscal year, upon terms 
not less satisfactory to industry than 
those heretofore in force. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR BREWSTER ON 
SELLING OF SURPLUS WAR PLANTS 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecozp a portion of an 
address entitled “Selling Surplus War Plants,” 
delivered by him before the steel committce 
of the Western States Council, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, February 13, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix. ] 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY LOOKS FOR- 
WARD—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILLIS 


{[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address en- 
titled “The Republican Party Looks For- 
ward,” delivered by Senator WmI1is, at Niles, 
Ohio, on McKinley Day, February 9, 1945, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


DEVELOPMENT OF NORTH PACIFIC AREA— 
ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Henry A. Wallace, former 
Vice President of the United States, at 
Seattle, July 9, 1944, on his return from a trip 
to China and portions of Soviet Russia, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


HEBREW FREEDOM—ADDRESS BY PETER 
H. BERGSON 


[Mr. GUFFEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “Hebrew Freedom,” delivered by Mr. 
Peter H. Bergson, chairman of the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation, at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, N. Y., on December 4, 
1944, which appears in the Appendix. | 


LINCOLN DAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
JOSEPH H. KASZUBOWSKI 


[Mr. TOBEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
dinner address delivered by Joseph H. Kaszu- 
bowski at the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on February 12, 1945, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PENDING WATER-DISPOSAL TREATY 
WITH MEXICO—ARTICLE BY SUMNER 
WELLES 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Inter-American Unity,” written by Sumner 
Welles, and relating to the pending water- 
disposal treaty with Mexico, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


MEXICAN WATER-DISPOSAL TREATY 
DISPUTE 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
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titled “Treaty Dispute,” published in the 
Washington Post of February 13, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
WHY DOES HITLER HANG ON?—ARTICLE 
BY H. V. KALTENBORN 

[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Why Does Hitler Hang On?”, written 
by H. V. Kaltenborn and published in the 
February 1945 issue of the Rotarian, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A WHITE CROSS AND A DOG TAG— 
LETTER FROM A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 
{Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 

Sgt. Claron L. Oakley, printed under the 

title “A White Cross and a Dog Tag,” in the 

Y News, published by the students of Brig- 

ham Young University, at Provo, Utah, on 

January 11, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence. This bill is the Missouri Valley 
Authority bill, similar to the one which 
I introduced at the last session. I con- 
sider this to be one of the most important 
pieces of legislation which will be intro- 
duced at this session, and I wish to make 
e statement in connection with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Sen- 
tor’s statement does not take more than 
5 minutes, and there is no objection, he 
will be permitted to make it. 

Mr. MURRAY. I assumed that we 
had reached the end of the morning busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business has not been concluded. 

Mr, MURRAY. ‘Then I shall defer my 
statement until the morning business is 
concluded. I wish to make a brief state- 
ment in connection with the bill. 

The bill (S. 555) to establish a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority to provide for uni- 
fied water control and resource develop- 
ment on the Missouri River and sur- 
rounding region in the interest of the 
control and prevention of floods, the pro- 
motion of navigation and reclamation of 
the public lands, the promotion of fam- 
ily-type farming, the development of the 
recreational possibilities and the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of the area, 
the strengthening of the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Resolutions 
coming over from a previous day are in 
order. 

Morning business is closed. 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. TUNNELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. HILL and Mr. MURRAY adéressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I would suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, in view of the fact 
that I understand the Senator from Del-« 
aware is about to make a speech. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I should like to yield 
now to the Senator from Montana for a 
few minutes, inasmuch as he has said he 
wishes to speak briefly. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, earlier 
today I introduced a bill which I con- 
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sider to be probably the most important 
piece of legislation which will be intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. When 
I introduced the bill I requested the priv- 
ilege of making a statement in connec- 
tion therewith. The Chair has allowed 
other Senators to make statements 
which took as much time as I shall be 
willing to take, and I think I should be 
permitted to proceed at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Montana 
that the Chair is making the best en- 
deavor of which he is capable to enforce 
the rules of the Senate. The Chair will 
say that he appreciates what the floor 
leaders are doing to support him in that 
endeavor. The Chair has no intention 
of doing anything which is not fair to 
Senators. 

The Senator from Delaware has yielded 
to the Senator from Montana, and he 
may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY, I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, at the last session of 
the Congress I introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the creation of a Government 
corporation to be known as the Missouri 
Valley Authority to accomplish the great 
task of developing the water and other 
resources of the Missouri Valley. The 
purpose of that bill, as set forth in sec- 
tion 1 thereof, was to provide for the 
control and prevention of floods in the 
Missouri Valley region, and the reclama- 
tion of public lands, to safeguard the 
navigable waters, to promote navigation, 
and to encourage the fuller development 
and utilization of the resources of the 
region, all for the purpose of fostering 
and protecting the commerce among the 
several States, strengthening the na- 
tional defense, conserving the water, soil, 
and forest resources of the Nation, and 
promoting the general welfare of the 
United States. 

The bill which I have today introduced 
is substantially the same bill. It like- 
wise provides for the creation of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority charged with the 
same high duty. Such changes as have 
been made in the present bill are for the 
most part designed to expand and clarify 
the objectives and purposes to be at- 
tained. For the past 6 months a sub- 
stantial part of my time and efforts has 
been devoted to a study of the problems 
of the Missouri Valley. My introduction 
of the original bill on August 18, 1944, 
was inspired by the conviction that only 
through a single unified authority would 
it be possible to bring about the fullest 
development of the Missouri River Basin 
and its vast resources in the interest and 
welfare of the people of the region. 

For a century and a half we have been 
trying to cope with the problems of river 
control and river development, but never 
until the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, 
have we seen fit to look upon a river as 
Nature made her, namely, a single, un- 
divided whole. Instead, we have di- 
rected one agency to improve a river for 
navigation; we have instructed another 
agency to build dams for reclamation; 
still others for flood control, or for power. 
We have been working on the Missouri 
River for generations, and have spent 
tens of millions of dollars on navigation 
and flood control alone. We have not 
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succeeded because we have been applying 
the discredited piecemeal method instead 
of dealing with the problems of a single 
river as a unity. 

What has transpired since last August 
has only served to strengthen me in my 
conviction. When I introduced the 
original bill I stated to the Senate at 
length the reasons for my conviction as 
to the need for a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity. I stated then—and I reiterate 
now—that the full development of the 
resources of this great region might 
well rank as the most important national 
development since the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. I stated then—and again I re- 
iterate—that the full development of the 
resources of that region will come when, 
and only when, the Congress sees fit to 
entrust this great task to a single agency, 
charged with sole and undivided respon- 
sibility, and possessed of powers com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the 
task at hand. 

I should like to state briefly what the 
bill which I have today introduced pro- 
vides. The general scope of the bill is 
outlined in section 2 thereof, wherein 
the policy of the United States is de- 
clared to be as follows: 

(a) That the Federal Government shall 
establish and maintain a broad program of 
unified water control and resource develop- 
ment for the Missouri Valley region, con- 
sisting of the entire Missouri River, its tribu- 
taries and watershed, and such adjoining 
territory as may be related to or materially 
affected by the development consequent to 
this act; 

(b) That the administration of such a 
multipurpose program shall be entrusted 
to a Federal regional agency having its prin- 
cipal headquarters in the region, which shall 
be directly responsible to the President and 
Congress, with full authority and responsi- 
bility for carrying out the program herein 
authorized; 

(c) That such regional agency shall utilize 
to the fullest possible extent the advice, as- 
sistance, and cooperation of the people of 
the region, and their public and private 
organizations, local and State, as well as 
the advice, assistance, and cooperation of 
the existing operating agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 


By the enactment of this bill, Con- 
gress will extend to the Missouri Valley 
the policy of unified development of 
the resources of the region which has 
proved so successful in the Tennessee 
Valley. 

The development as a unit of the re- 
sources of the Missouri River, a water- 
shed embracing a territory of nearly 
530,000 square miles, 1742 percent of the 
area of the continental United States, 
is a sound engineering concept. If 
undertaken with due regard to the prin- 
ciples which I have enumerated, the de- 
velopment cannot fail. If these prin- 
ciples are disregarded, the undertaking 
cannot be executed with the necessary 
efficiency and economy, and will fail to 
achieve the desired results. 

The task to be performed by the Cor- 
poration is outlined in section 11 of the 
bill. The Corporation is authorized to 
construct, operate, and carry out such 
projects and activities on the Missouri 
River, its tributaries, and surrounding 
region, as will best serve to control and 
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prevent floods, to safeguard the navi- 
gable waters, to reclaim the public lands, 
to encourage irrigation, to foster navi- 
gation, and to generate electric power 
to whatever extent is consistent with 
those primary purposes. 

The Corporation is charged with the 
duty of reconciling the conflicting de- 
mands of reclamation, flood control, 
navigation, and power, and reporting 
back to.the Congress within 2 years a 
unified plan for the development of the 
Missouri Valley, the plan to go into ef- 
fect only alter the Congress has had 
an opportunity to approve or reject it. 

At the last session of the Congress we 
authorized, in the flood control bill, the 
construction of projects in the Missouri 
Valley at a total cost of $400,000,000, on 
the basis of an incompletely engineered 
compromise plan hastily agreed upon 
by the Corps of Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in an attempt to 
thwart the creation of a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority. The circumstances under 
which this compromise plan was con- 
ceived and promoted have been graph- 
icall described by Rufus Terral in an 
article published in the magazine Sur- 
vey Graphic; and I ask thet the article 
be printed at this point in the REcorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Bic Macic FoR THE Bic MuppyYy—Mrssourt 
VALLEY, THE NATION’S SECOND GREATEST, BE- 
COMES ALIVE TO ITs OPPORTUNITY AND, IN A 
FERMENT OF CONFLICTING IDEAS, SEEKS A 
PLAN 

(By Rufus Terral) 


“Thank God I don’t have to do anything 
about the Missouri River,” a top ranking 
Government engineer once said. For the Mis- 
souri is a lawless rogue of a river—never 
flooding without changing the course of its 
channel somewhere—and flooding nearly 
every spring. - Those floods spill and waste 
precious water that Montana and Wyoming, 
Colorado, and the Dakotas sorely need. In 
Nebraska and Kansas, Iowa and Missouri, the 
river’s erratic course and that of its tribu- 
taries carry away and waste a huge tonnage 
of choice topsoil—dumping it into the 
Mississippi. 

Thus the river is the Missouri Valley’s 
sorrow, as the Hwang Ho is China's. That is 
called the Yellow for the same reason that 
the soubriquet of the Missouri is “Big 
Muddy.” They are two of the most destruc- 
tive rivers in the world, spendthrift of earth 
and water and latent energy. It remains to 
be seen whether in the years ahead, the 
Chinese or the Americans will be the first 
to turn them from regional sorrows into 
regional assets. Plans are afoot in both 
countries. 


MEET THE MISSOURI BASIN 


Everyone knows now that something has 
got to be done about the Missouri. The 
farmers at the top of the valley know that 
the stability of their agriculture—of their 
statehood, even—depends upon it. Great 
urban centers, such as St. Louis, Omaha, and 
the Kansas Citys, know that their protec- 
tion against floods depends upon it. The 
something which has to be done must be on 
a big scale—a united effort. That is the new 
thing that is taking hold. 

For this is a big valley which the Big 
Muddy traverses. It is a valley of a half bil- 
lion acres, composes one-sixth of the area of 
the United States, takes in a territory the 
size of Germany, France, and Italy combined. 

Three mountain streams, the Gallatin, the 
Jefferson, and the Madison, come together at 


Three Forks (Mont.), northwest of Yellow- 
stone National Park, and form the Missouri. 
Eas.ward the river flows into North Dakota, 
thence rambles southeast. Altogether it is 
2,460 miles long. Its watershed stretches 
north into Canada, west to the eastern slopes 
of the Great Divide and the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains. Taking in segments of 
nine States, it is the second largest river val- 
ley in the United States. 

Here is the home of some 6,750,000 people. 
Most of the population and nearly all the 
large cities and industrial establishments are 
concentrated in the eastern third of the 
region. So great is the contrast in density 
with the western third that the entire State 
of Wyoming—with roughly a quarter mil- 
lion—has less than one-third the popula- 
tion of the city of St. Louis. So great is the 
spread in elevation that it ranges from 13,000 
feet in the west to 400 feet at the southeast, 

This huge basin contains millions of sheep 
and cows, thousands of acres of wheat, enor- 
mous forests, and deposits of coal, copper, 
gas, iron, lead, manganese, oil, and zinc. Its 
people range from ranchers on the lonesome 
plains to swing-shifters in the teeming war- 
industry plants of Kansas City and Denver, 
St. Louis and Omaha. 

As for the electric-power possibilities of 


the Missouri River system, they have barely ~ 


been touched. In 1934 the total capacity of 
all existing hydroelectric installations was 
computed at 500,000 kilowatts by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee (Morris L. Cooke, 
chairman) of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. The committee estimated that the 
river will support a power system with a gen- 
erating capacity of 2,500,000 kilowatts. This 
would bring it abreast of the T. V. A. 


THE FLOODS OF 1943-—-AND COLONEL PICK 


The urgency of doing something about the 
Missouri was borne in upon the entire valley 
early in 1943. In March and again in April, 
fioods inundated 2,000,000 acres and caused 
damage to farms, towns, and cities that was 
estimated at $26,000,000. Congress was 
aroused and the Flood Control Committee of 
the House called upon United States Army 
engineers to submit immediately a plan for 
the control of floods throughout the whole 
basin. 

The Army engineer at that time in charge 
of the Missouri River division, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, is a remarkable per- 
sonality. This was Col. Lewis A. Pick, whose 
name later became the familiar designa- 
tion of the Missouri River report prepared 
under his direction. Colonel Pick has a 
flair for stirring up good will by personal 
contact and extending it by sound tech- 
niques. Into his division office he introduced 
the first public-relations man—and to date 
the only one—ever to operate in the sacred 
and somewhat tongue-tied purlieus of the 
Army engineers. This was William E. Lang- 
don, an able ex-journalist from New England. 

Colonel Pick has considerable rough and 
readiness, and no liking whatever for fol- 
derol. He knew his fellow engineers would 
look down their noses at any report trumped 
up in fewer than a couple of hundred pages 
and having a gross weight of less than 5 
pounds. But he knew, also, that there was 
no time to prepare such a ponderous docu- 
ment and that, with public interest stirred 
by the floods, a report in the hand would 
be worth two in the bush. 

So he set his office about the business of 
preparing what became a sort of prospectus, 
or statement of intentions. Flood control 
and navigation were to be sketched in broad 
outline. Irrigation, power, erosion control, 
forestation, and the other elements of a com- 
prehensive plan were to be represented by 
a series of nobly conceived and boldly ex- 
ecuted blank spaces. At the same time, 
Colonel Pick busied himself with speaking 
engagements, bringing word of what was un- 
der way. In 8 months, the work was come 
pleted, 
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Meanwhile the United States Reclamation 
Bureau had become alarmed. For 5 years 
this Bureau had been working on a survey 
of the Missouri Valley; but partly because 
there had been little public urgency about 
it, and partly because the Bureau was han. 
dicapped by a shortage of engineers, the 
project had strung out and was not nearly 
completed. When Army engineers let it 
be known from one end of the valley to 
the other that their planning was on the 
stove and would soon be served up, the Recla- 
mation Bureau forthwith announced that 
the same was true of the progress of its 
5-year study. 

The Pick report was made public in Au- 
gust 1943. It called for a system of 12 
dams on the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries, and for levees from Sioux City, Iowa, 
to the mouth, at a total cost of $490,000,000. 
One of the first obvious facts about it (once 
it was examined, rather than merely heard 
about) was that the report was not a com- 
prehensive plan at all, even for flood control, 
What it offered was a practical start plus 
a unified framework into which, as the text 
itself explained, the components of an over- 
all program were to be fitted in detail as 
the work of planning and building went on. 
In other words, here was a beginning, and, 
while only that, it looked to be a good one. 


CONGRESSIONAL SHOALS 


A storm of objection to the plan—or state- 
ment of intentions—broke out, not over the 
flood-control bill itself, introduced in Con- 
gress to implement the Pick report, but over 
another measure. An obscure passage in 
the river and harbor bill was discovered 
by Governors Moses, of North Dakota; Ford, 
of Montana; and Hunt, of Wyoming. 

This passage related to a proposal by the 
Army engineers to deepen the navigation 
channel in the Missouri downstream from 
Sioux City, Iowa—from its present 6 feet 
to a proposed standard depth of 9. It sim- 
ply said, innocently and obliquely enough, 
that the engineers thought they would be 
needing a certain specified amount of the 
flow of the Missouri River annually for 
navigation purposes. 

The governors of the irrigation States had 
found to their amazement and consternation 
that the amount which the Army engineers 
specified was virtually all the average flow 
of the Missouri for the past 10 years. Hence 
their objections and those promptly regis- 
tered by the Reclamation Bureau, and the 
National Reclamation Aszociation. In self- 
defense or retaliation, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from the irrigation States offered 
competing pieces of legislation which were 
equally one-sided. One of the most drastic, 
introduced by Senator O’Manoney, of Wyo- 
ming, sought to reserve to the Upper Valley 
States all the waters of the Missouri River 
that originated within their boundaries. 

The Army engineers protested that the dis- 
puted clause in the river and harbor bill 
would not constitute a legal reservation of 
water for navigation. The reclamationists, 
frankly, did not believe them. The Army 
engineers said there was plenty of water in 
the Missouri for both irrigation and naviga- 
tion. The reclamationists did not believe 
that, efther, and they wondered why, if it 
were true, the Army engineers were in such 
@ rush to get in their priority. The Army 
engineers declared that if there ever were a 
conflict between irrigation and navigation, 
they would not dream of standing in the way 
of irrigation. The reclamationists said that 
was fine, and would the Army engineers just 
put it in writing? Oh, no, the Army engi- 
neers said; that was not necessary; the rec- 
lamationists could trust them implicitly, 
So the reclamationists distrusted them more 
than before. 

The issue was joined in the valley itself, 
no less than in Congress. Extremists on 
both sides belabored each other with heat 
and without compromise. Among the pro- 
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ponents of navigation, the Mississippi Valley 
Association and the Kansas City Star shouted 
“parasites!” at the reclamationists. Among 
the proponents of irrigation, the Miles City 
(Mont.) Daily Star yelled “robbers!” and 
“water filchers!” right back at the naviga- 
tionists. The Omaha Evening World-Herald 
lifted its eyebrows and tucked in its skirts, 
“gyen old-time fighters for Missouri River 
development,” it commented, “are astonished 
py the heat generated by the present battle. 
This is more than a sectional battle. This 
appears to be Armageddon.” 

Into the fracas stepped the brief, beetling 
Governor of South Dakota, Merrell Q. Sharpe. 
The South Dakotan looks like the War Labor 
Board’s Frank P. Graham, of North Carolina, 
with a case of dyspepsia, added, and he is not 
of the hail-fellow-well-met type. In conver- 
sation he avoids looking at his vis-a-vis, and 
is apt to give his whole attention to the floor. 
A hard man to meet, as even his friends 
admit. Also a tremendous worker, with an 
amazing sing)eness of purpose, and an equally 
amazing ability to persuade and lead, as even 
his enemies admit. 

Governor Sharpe is chairman of the Mis- 
souri River States Committee, an organiza- 
tion consisting of the governors (and their 
citizen appointees) of the nine Missouri Val- 
ley States, Last March, when virtually no- 
pody was agreeing on virtually anything, 
Governor Sharpe called the committee to- 
gether at Omaha. He had been plugging 
for the Pick plan ever since Colonel Pick 
started his missionary work in the valley. 


OMAHA—AND GOVERNOR SHARPE 


By this time the colorful colonel had gone 
overseas where he was building the fabu- 
lous malaria-ridden, leech-and-orchid-strewn 
Ledo Road to reopen the China lifeline, the 
Burma Road. The burden of support of the 
Pick plan at Omaha fell upon Governor 
Sharpe, and the outcome of the conference 
was a personal triumph for this irascible, 
stubborn, hard-working Dakotan. He was 
the only one of the nine Governors present 
who really approved the Pick plan, but be- 
cause of his insistence upon a front of unity, 
the public utterances of every Governor con- 
tained a few kind words for it. If there was 
a sound as of the grinding of teeth—if, at 
times, the true feelings of one or another 
Governor broke through the calm surface— 
the fact remained that because of Sharpe the 
conference acted as one man right down to 
the adjournment, 

Colonel Pick’s successor, Col. Miles Reber, 
himself an ingratiating personality, was on 
hand along with Publicity Director Langdon 
and a formidable array of engineers. These 
technicians went into a day-long huddle 
with the Governors. One of the first ques- 
tions the State executives plumped at the 
engineers was by what facts they arrived at 
their conclusion that there was enough water 
in the Missouri for both navigation and 
irrigation. One of the very first answers 
from the Army engineers was that they did 
not know. They were sure there was enough 
water, but they did not know how much 
“enough” would have to be, because they 
did not know how much they would require 
for the channel. 

When question after question brought only 
these dubious answers, it was sober, man- 
nerly Gov. John C. Vivian, of Colorado, who 
rose and banged his fist on the conference 
table. “By God” he cried, “if you don’t 
know, maybe we can find out.” And that 
was the declaration upon which the confer- 
ence acted. ; 

Forthwith a committee composed of engi- 
neers from the nine States was set up. To 
begin with, it was to find out how much water 
there is in the Missouri River; then it was 
to determine whether this is enough for Iirri- 
gation and navigation; and, if possible, to 
synthesize the plans of the Army engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau. Three months 
later the nine-State engineers’ committee 
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came out with a report which studiously said 
nothing much, but said it with a harmony 
that was encouraging. 


THE DISPUTE WELLS UP IN WASHINGTON 


Hearings on one phase or another of Mis- 
souri River development were held by the 
Commerce Committee in the Senate and by 
the Flood Control and Rivers and Harbors 
Committees in the House. In May, the Rec- 
lamation Bureau finally issued its long 
awaited report (90 dams, cost $1,250,000,000). 
Senators and Representatives of the irriga- 
tion States fought water grabbing with wa- 
ter grabbing, and Governor Sharpe sought to 
push the Pick plan through Congress before 
anyone could say too much against it. 
Through it all, it began to look as if the peo- 
ple of the Missouri Valley were being thwart- 
ed by the very form and habits of govern- 
ment, legislative and administrative, that ex- 
isted to serve them. 

The nub of the matter was put by Gover- 
nors Moses of North Dakota, Ford of Montana, 
and Hunt, of Wyoming. They declared to 
@ congressional committee: “It was inevita- 
ble that these two agencies of the Federal 
Government—the Army engineers and the 
Reclamation Bureau—would come into con- 
flict over the use of the waters of the upper 
Missouri River. Here are two separate Fed- 
eral agencies working under entirely different 
basic laws, responsible to separate commit- 
tees of Congress, and serving conflicting pur- 
poses.” 

“The suggestion has been made,” observed 
the Minneapolis Tribune, “that the reports 
of the Reclamation Bureau and the Army en- 
gineers be synthesized—to bring about a 
workable, equitable plan for the whole basin, 
The Senate subcommittee testimony indi- 
cated that the difficulties in such integration 
might be virtually insurmountable.” 

So much was this the case on Capitol Hill 
that proponents of a unified approach could 
not even obtain the consent of the House 
committees concerned to sit together and 
consider the problem. No; the Flood Con- 
trol Committee must consider flood control, 
and the Rivers and Harbors Committee, nav- 
igation, and never the twain should meet. 
In the Senate the Commerce Committee 
would function, and as for irrigation, there 
Was quite another committee for that. As 
David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, wrote in his book, 
T. V. A—Democracy on the March, one of 
the most bothersome things about Nature is 
that it cannot be made to conform to the 
organization chart of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

ENTER THE EDITORS 


This was how things stood in mid May, 
when the St. Louis Post-Dispatch addressed 
a@ letter to the editors of the Missouri Valley. 
This was accompanied by a list of repre- 
sentative editors of the valley, a map of the 
Empire of the Missouri (p. 376), and a Fitz- 
patrick cartoon showing irrigation, naviga- 
tion, and flood control, as all one river (p. 
878). In its full-page editorial the Post- 
Dispatch proposed an independent Federal 
development corporation modeled on the 
successful Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“Where,” asked the newspaper, “is the 
plan that will solve the one big problem of 
the one big river? | 

“The Missouri Valley must find that plan. 
The place to begin with is with the newspa- 
per editors up and down the 2,460 miles of 
the valley itself. In this editorial we ad- 
dress them. 

“We address the editor of the Miles City 
Star, of Montana; the editor of the Bismarck 
Tribune, of North Dakota; the editor of the 
Pierre Capital Journal, of South Dakota; the 
editors of the Sioux City Journal; the Omaha 
World-Herald; the Emporia Gazette; the St. 
Joseph News-Press. We address the editors 
of the Kansas City Star, the Jefferson City 
Post-Tribune, and all the other editors up 
and down the valley. 
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“We address them because finding the plan 
is a job for all of us, working together; 
because time is precious if we are to master 
the river instead of permitting it longer to 
enslave us. The floods of this spring are 
the final and convincing proof that we have 
got to accept the river’s challenge now. 

“We address them because the plan that 
will rule the river is one that must be 
chosen and formulated through public edu- 
cation, understanding, and popular accept- 
ance. Through such a plan, all dwellers in 
the valley can be made neighbors, pulling 
together in their common task. This is 
the creative function of journalism. This is 
what editors are for.” 

The Post-Dispatch had early supported the 
Pick plan as a good start toward a compre- 
hensive plan. Later it had repudiated the 
indirect attempt, in accompanying legisla- 
tion, to discriminate against irrigation by 
putting priority on the lion’s share of Mis- 
souri River water for navigation. The paper 
now urged that irrigation and navigation 
receive equal treatment, that neither receive 
legislative quotas of water, that an impartial 
administrative agency be set up to determine, 
on the basis of good engineering, how the 
water should be used in specific situations 
as they arose. In order to start from a posi- 
tion of fairness to everyone, it proposed that 
irrigation be included in the uses of the water 
impounded by Fort Peck Dam on the Missouri 
River in Montana—a project hitherto limited 
by act of Congress to navigation, flood con- 
trol, and power production. 

The editors of the upper Missouri Valley 
responded eagerly to the invitation to 
friendly: discussion with the lower valley. 
(See above.) As for a T. V. A. on the Mis- 
souri—that was another thing. 

Between much of the opinion of the upper 
and lower valleys there is this marked dif- 
ference: The upper valley has come to realize 
it must have the support of the lower valley 
for its legislation. There are many in the 
lower valley who are blind to this commu- 
nity of destiny. And there are others who 
propose “compromise”—by having everything 
their own way: The Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, the Kansas City Star, the Omaha 
World-Herald, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Senator Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri. 


FOUR ALTERNATIVES 


Through what device can all the States 
of the Missouri Valley work together? Four 
possible methods have been suggested: 

1. Joint operation by the Army engineers 
and the Reclamation Bureau, with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Federal 
Power Commission consulted in their fields; 

2. Interstate compact; 

3. An independent Federal corporation, 
similar in principle to T. V. A.; 

4. A commission, roughly patterned on the 
Mississippi River Commission. 

The joint-operation idea is represented in 
the current Congress by a bill introduced by 
Senator JoHNn H. Overton, of Louisiana. This 
would partition the Missouri River, giving 
the main stream over to the Army engineers 
and the tributaries to the Reclamation Bu- 
reau. The utter inability of the two agencies 
to get together on their plans has not created 
too much enthusiasm as to their ability to 
get together permanently on joint operation. 

An interstate compact is favored in the 
Upper Valley States. Some of them even 
have State sovereignty over water written into 
their constitutions as ratified by Congress. 
“I believe,” says Gov. Samuel C. Ford, of 
Montana, “in States’ rights. We shouldn't 
expect the United States Government to pro- 
vide dams for reclamation and flood control. 
‘We in Montana want to pay for all the water 
we get for reclamation. When we surrender 
this to the Federal Government we are sur- 
rendering inalienable rights to the water in 
those streams.” 

Says Gov. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, of Iowa: 
“Regulations and operation should be in the 
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hands of the States. Sentiment is against 
an M. V. A. Full Federal control is too apt to 
emphasize one phase of the program over an- 
other.” 

Says Gov. Merrell Q. Sharpe, of South Da- 
kota: “When the Governors of the Missouri 
Valley States took this to their people, they 
found that inevitably there was sentiment 
against a T. V. A. or an M. V. A., on the 
theory that we didn’t want to relinquish 
States’ rights to some superstate set-up by 
Federal action.” 

Says Gov. John C. Vivian, of Colorado: 
“If any system of development similar to 
T. V. A. is ever constructed on the Missouri 
River, i* should be by private enterprise. 
There is entirely too much government in 
business. Private business is entitled to any 
of the benefits to be derived from power gen- 
erate’ on our rivers. So far as Colorado is 
concerned, it would strongly favor private 
enterprise in the development of electric 
power on the Missouri River as against un- 
warranted and unfair encroachments of the 
Federal Government in this connection.” 

Nonetheless, there is sentiment for a Fed- 
eral developmental corporation to make the 
Missouri Valley blossom as the Tennessee 
Valley has been made to blossom, and this 
is the most vigorously growing sentiment in 
the river basin. Alone among the Governors, 
Gov. Lester C. Hunt, of Wyoming, a State in 
which State sovereignty over water is guar- 
anteed by its constitution, has said: “Wyo- 
ming is not opposed to comprehensive, over- 
all development of the Missouri River, similar 
to that achieved through T. V. A., provided 
Wyoming's rights to prior use of all the water 
originating in Wyoming are guaranteed.” 

The National Farmers’ Union, with the 
bulk of its membership in the Missouri Basin, 
has come out unconditionally for a Missouri 
Valley Authority. And the people of the 
Missouri Valley cannot fail to hear confident 
voices from elsewhere such as that of the 
Washington Post: 

“In establishing the T. V. A., Congress di- 
rected that the resources of that valley were 
to be developed not separately, as in the 
past, but in a unified way. A demand for 
this sort of development has arisen in the 
valley of the Missouri River. T. V. A. has 
furnished a pilot operation which should be 
a goal to the Government in remedying the 
problem which has arisen upon the Missouri 
which, evidently, cannot be solved piece- 
meal.” 

T. V. A., in its proved success, provides the 
most promising principle of Missouri Valley 
development. Two factors hinders its appli- 
cation to this river basin: First, many of the 
people, particularly in the upper valley, lack 
exact knowledge of what T. V. A. is and how 
it works. They labor under the delusion 
which enemies of T. V. A. have spread so dili- 
gently: That T. V. A. is solely a power agency, 
Second, a strong sentiment in the upper val- 
ley toward any. Federal developmental agency 
is one of distrust. 


THE LONG VIEW 


Can the facts about T. V. A. be presented to 
the people of the Missouri Valley so well that 
they will catch the vision of its meaning in 
terms of their own lives and the future of 
their region? Can legislation creating a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority be so drawn, and can 
men of such caliber be appointed to direct it 
that irrigationists will trust the law and its 
administrators to protect their interests? 

Before minds can meet, they must be open. 
In the Missouri Valley today we see that proc- 
ess unfolding in a search for a device that will 
work, and one that can gain public accept- 
ance, 

Above the clamor of the breast-beaters and 
the professional special pleaders there are 
beginning to be heard the voices of those 
who see the whole as a whole. There is be- 
ginning to be seen the vision of those who 
understand that in building the future it is 
important to make no little miracles. There 
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must be nothing less than big magic for the 
Big Muddy. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, no ap- 
propriation has been made for the proj- 
ects to which I have referred, because 
manpower and materials will not be 
available during the war. The bill which 
I have introduced today authorizes the 
Corporation to construct those projects, 
but provides that the Corporation shall 
at the same time restudy the plans, de- 
termine their engineering merits and 
feasibility, and report back to the Con- 
gress. The Corporation is also author- 
ized to construct such projects included 
in the so-called comprehensive plan as it 
finds to be consistent with the ultimate 
unified plan for the development of the 
valley. 

I shall not comment at this time on 
the detailed provisions of the bill except 
to state that, in general, the administra- 
tive organization is modeled after that of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
has worked so admirably in practice. 
Many of the detailed provisions are 
similar to those in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act and, in addition, I have 
drawn heavily upon the experience of 
that agency, as well as other Federal 
agencies, and have incorporated in the 
bill many proposals which seem desirable 
in the light of actual knowledge and 
experience. 

MANAGEMENT 


Mr. President, I have given careful 
consideration to the question of what 
type of management would be most suit- 
able for the Missouri Valley Authority. 
In recent years there has been much 
discussion of this subject in which the 
advantages of a single administrator as 
contrasted with the board type of man- 
agement have been emphasized. To be 
sure, it may be conceded that there are 
certain advantages in the single admin- 
istrator system in certain undertakings. 
However, after weighing the question at 
some length, and after considering the 
vastness of the project here to be ad- 
ministered, I feel convinced that the 
authority undertaking the task outlined 
here would best operate under a board 
of three directors, with a general man- 
ager supervising the program under their 
control. I shall not take the time now 
to elaborate on this matter. 

The final decision of this question, of 
course, must lie with the Congress. If 
the single administrator type of manage- 
ment should, after full hearings and 
study, prove to be the more desirable and 
efficient method of administration, it can 
be adopted. I am sure the Congress will 
give this question serious consideration. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Section 5 of the bill provides for an 
Advisory Committee composed of the 
principal officers of the Departments of 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, Justice, 
and War, the Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Security Agency, and the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. In addition, it calls for nine repre- 
sentatives from the Missouri Valley, three 
from agriculture, three from commerce, 
and three from labor, all appointed by 
the President. 

This Advisory Committee is to act ina 
consultative capacity upon such matters 
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of broad policy as may ke refererd to jt 
by the Board. It has the additional func. 
tion of receiving the annual report of 
the Board and its transmission to the 
President. 

I feel that such an Advisory Commit. 
tee could add much to the successful op. 
eration and management of the Missourj 
Valley Authority. It would make ayail- 
able the collective knowledge and experj- 
ence of the governmenta' agencies inter. 
ested in various phases of the work dele. 
gated to the Authority. At the same 
time, it would also have at its disposal 
the knowledge and experience of men 
from the valley proper, representing the 
various segments of population and eco- 
nomic interests involved. 

Of course, this, too, is a question for 
the Congress to decide after full hearings 
on the bill, and I shall therefore omit fur. 
ther comment on the matter at this time, 

FAMILY-TYPE FARM 


Mr. President, section 13 of the bill wil] 
be of great interest not only to the people 
of the valley, but to the Nation as a whole, 
It provides for the irrigation of family- 
type farms not to exceed 160 acres, ex- 
clusive of such amounts of nonirrigable 
land, contiguous or noncontiguous, as 
may be necessary to the formation of a 
family-type farm. 

Farm owners served by the water-dis- 
tribution system of the Corporation will 
have to enter into an agreement with the 
Corporation to dispose of any excess land 
holdings of irrigable land over and above 
the limitation of 160 acres. Such sales of 
land, of course, are to take place within a 
reasonable period of time, not to exceed 
5 years, and at a price which is not to in- 
clude the increment on account of the 
construction of the project. 

It is my firm conviction that just as 
we must avoid the concentration of in- 
dustrial and financial control in the 
hands of a few, we must likewise safe- 
guard against the concentration of land 
in the hands of a few large landholders, 
Monopolistic control of either is bound 
to bring disaster to our citizens and un- 
dermine the very foundation of our 
democracy. 

There is nothing new or strange in the 
suggestion of this plan for river devel- 
opment—a Missouri Valley Authority. 
The need for unified development of our 
river systems has become more and more 
apparent through the years. Finally, in 
1933, Congress set up the pattern for 
such development by creating a new 
kind of agency to develop the rivers of 
the Tennessee Valley. It is now well rec- 
ognized that this same type of organi- 
zation can be applied with equally suc- 
cessful results to the Missouri Valley. 
Senator Norris saw the need for such an 
agency in 1937 and vigorously urged the 
Congress to create a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority. The disastrous effects of the 
droughts and floods of recent years have 
since brought home to the people of the 
Missouri Valley the absolute necessity 
for the establishment of a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority to provide unified water 
control and utilization. The futile ef- 


forts of the established centralized Fed- 
eral bureaus and departments, with all 
their conflicting activities and highly in- 
volved administrative methods to cope 
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with the problems of the Missouri River 
have served to emphasize the need for a 
unified regional approach through a sin- 
gle Federal agency. The outstanding 
example of T. V. A. in the Valley of the 
Tennessee has helped guide us toward 
an understanding of the kind of unified 
plan and administrative set-up neces- 
sary for the development of the Missouri 
River as well as the resources of the en- 
tire river basin. 

The people of the Missouri Valley are 
fully aroused to the need of an Author- 
ity. In ever-increasing numbers they 
are taking part in the great public de- 
bate on the problem as to how their river 
and the tremendous resources of the val- 
ley shall be developed and administered. 

We in the Congress are receiving hun- 
dreds of letters from citizens in the Mis- 
souri Valley asking pertinent questions 
and urging the creation of a Missouri 
Valley Authority. Farmers and farm or- 
ganizations, workingmen and _ labor 
unions, business and professional men, 
local chambers of commerce, and other 
trade associations, as well as State and 
local officials—all are discussing the 
merits of a Missouri Valley Authority in 
characteristic American fashion. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to a state- 
ment made by the president of the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association, Mr. F. V. 
Heinkel, which has been widely published 
in the press. I shall quote only briefly: 

The State legislative committee of the Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Association has recommended 
that its 86,000 members in Missouri support 
a Missouri Valley Authority. This decision 
was made by the committee after several 
months’ study of the flood-control problem. 
In arriving at its conclusion that the in- 
terests of Missouri farmers would best be 
served by an M. V. A., the committee took 
into account these two points: One, that the 
present flood-control law, signed recently by 
the President, does not meet the needs of 
the Missouri Valley; and, two, that a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, patterned after the 
tried and proven Tennessee Valley Authority, 
would give the people in the valley a compre- 
hensive, over-all plan which will not only con- 
trol floods but corserve our natural resources 
and properly utilize the surplus waters at 
the same time, which will benent all of the 
people in the region * * 


After reviewing the wtbinnnate of the 
recently enacted flood-control law and 
Cwelling upon many other vital issues 
involving the life and progress of the 
people of the valley, the official state- 
ment concludes with these words: 


Under proper management—and do we not 
always have to take chances on good man- 
agement whether in private or public un- 
dertakings?—an M. V. A. can produce an 
environment here in the Missouri River Val- 
ley where cheap electricity and low-cost 
transportation will promote the development 
of a great industrial empire. Our farm 
lands will be conserved and improved through 
adequate soil-conservation measures, which 
spell a more prosperous State and Nation. 
Water for irrigation in the dry sections will 
take the gamble out of farming for thou- 
sands of good people. As new industries are 
developed in the region, more jobs will mean 
better markets for the products of midwest 
agriculture. 

Such a plan as M. V. A. is an ambitious one, 
but the situation calls for it. And yet, it is 
not a visionary plan, because it has been 
tried and proven in the Tennessee Valley. 


Mr. President, the widespread interest 
in the Missouri Valley Authority is not 
accidental. The people of the valley are 
recognizing that the M. V. A. is some- 
thing in which every group will have a 
stake. They understand that everyone 
will benefit by the elimination of floods, 
the extension of irrigation, the availabil- 
ity of cheap electricity, and low-cost 
transportation, They realize that a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority will have no spe- 
cial ax to grind for any particular group 
or area; and they heartily concur in its 
decentralized organization by which all 
major decisions will be made-in the re- 
gion close to the people rather than by 
absentee control from Washington. 

The people and organizations of the 
Missouri Valley are going about their 


“investigation of the pros and cons of the 


Missouri Valley Authority in the right 
sort of way. They are trying to find out 
about the resources and problems of the 
Missouri Valley and why they have been 
handled the way they have up to now. 
Moreover, they are studying how the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has handled 
analogous problems of water control and 
resource development in the valley of the 
Tennessee. Some of them have taken 
advantage of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s invitation and, at their own 
expense, have gone to the Tennessee Val- 
ley to see for themselves what the 
T. V. A. has done and how they have 
done it. For example, a delegation of 
farmers from the Missouri Valley States 
recently spent a week in the Tennessee 
Valley making an exhaustive study of 
the T. V. A. on the ground. Following 
their trip they made an enthusiastic 
report, which I-intend to have inserted 
in the Recorp at a later date. 

Not only has the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority attracted interest and support 
in the valley of the Missouri; it has 
gained Nation-wide attention, Many 
outstanding newspapers, such as the New 
York Times, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Washington Post, the St. Louis Star- 
Times, the Chicago Sun, and the Phila- 
delphia Record, to mention only a few, 
are giving the M. V. A. full support. 
Magazines of national circulation are 
devoting editorials and special features 
to the Missouri Valley Authority. ‘Thus, 
Collier’s magazine, in editorials in its 
September 30, 1944, and January 6, 
1945, issues, has endorsed the proposed 
Missouri Valley Authority and has pub- 
lished a colorful special feature on the 
M. V. A. in its December 9, 1944, issue. 
The Reader’s Digest, in its October issue, 
contained an article calling attention to 
the problems of the Missouri region and 
to their solution in a Missouri Valley 
Authority based on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority pattern. The New Republic, 
the Free World, and many other reputa- 
ble and serious magazines have pub- 
lished articles and editorials on the sub- 
ject of an M. V. A. These papers and 
magazines are making a genuine contri- 
bution to the enlightenment of the 
American people in regard to this 
subject. 

At a later date I shall introduce in the 
Recorp the full statements of the seven 
Governors of the Tennessee Valley in 
which they testify to the accomplish- 
ments of the T. V. A. At this point I 
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should like to quote a few excerpts from 
some of their Statements. I call espe- 
cial attention to the remarks made by 
Gov. J. Melville Broughton, of North 
Carolina: 

IT am a strong believer in States’ rights, but 
T. V. A. has done nothing which to my mind 
embodies any threat to the rights of this 
State. In building Fontana Dam, for exam- 
ple, it was necessary for T. V. A. to pond a 
highway. The agency agreed to build: sat- 
isfactory substitute road and also to extend 
a@ park area. There was nothing arbitrary 
about this, the whole thing being arranged 
through amicable negotiations. 


Governor Ellis Arnal, of Georgia, made 
a similar statement when he said: 

There has been no encroachment on 
States’ rights, and I believe the States actu- 
ally have received more money under the 
T. V. A. system of payments in lieu of taxes 
than they did before the Federal agency went 
into operation. 


The statement by Governor Prentice 
Cooper, of Tennessee, to my mind, typi- 
fies the attitude of the officials and peo- 
ple of the Tennessee Valley who know 
the value of the T. V. A. idea not from 
hearsay but from actual experiencé. I 
quote from his statement the following: 

It would be little short of a crime if the 
benefits of such unified regional planning 
were not extended to other aan with un- 
developed resources * * ‘ 


The radio is also carrying this great 
public debate. Recently, for example, the 
University of Chicago Round Table, over 
the N. B. C. network, carried a discussion 
of the M. V. A. in which the able Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEy], 
Prof. Herman Pritchett, and myself par- 
ticipated. 

As I have stated, this bill has the sup- 
port of the people of the Missouri Val- 
ley and of the Nation. It also has the 
support of the President. On Septem- 
ber 21, 1944, in a special message to the 
Congress, he recommended the estab- 
lishment of a Missouri Valley Authority 
patterned along the lines of the T. V. A. 
Since reelection the President has twice 
again urged the creation of an M. V. A. 
as soon as possible. 

This is in keeping with President 
Roosevelt’s statement made at the time 
he requested the Congress to create a 
T. V. A. In his message of April 10, 1933, 
President Roosevelt said: 

If we are successful here (in the Tennessee 
Valley) we can march on, step by step, in a 
like development of other great natural ter- 
ritorial units within our borders. 


Since it is now generally conceded that 
we have succeeded in the Tennessee Val- 
ley beyond our fairest dreams, the time 
is at hand, Mr. President, to march on 
into the great valley of the Missouri. 


OPPOSITION TO THE MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY 


There is, of course, opposition to the 
Missouri Valley Authority. There is al- 
Ways opposition to a new way of doing 
things. That is only natural. Some of 
it is based upon lack of understanding 
of the true merits of the M. V. A. idea, 
and a great deal of it is founded on fear 
that it will injure a real or fancied vested 
interest. Most of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the M. V. A. were leveled 
at the proposed T. V. A. legislation 12 
years ago. These arguments have been 
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fully answered by the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority’s successffl record. 

Now that the results of the applica- 
tion of this unified development prin- 
ciple are universally acknowledged, it is 
inconceivable that anyone should at- 
tempt to interfere with the people’ de- 
sire to make wider use of that principle. 

I should like it clearly understood, Mr. 
President, that the M. V. A. bill here 
proposed is much more comprehensive 
than the Missouri River program pro- 
vided in the flood-control bill. That 
measure merely authorized the construc- 
tion of the so-called flood-control proj- 
ects and the reclamation projects by the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and the President has rele- 
gated them to the shelf of post-war 
projects. The compromise agreement 
between the Army and the Bureau, in- 
corporated in the bill, did not provide 
any operating policy between the two 
agencies in the construction and opera- 
tion of dams and water-control facil- 
ities. It is doubtful whether any work- 
able operating policy between two sep- 
arate agencies could be devised even with 
the best of intentions. 

The scope of the programs to be ad- 
ministered by the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority is much broader than those of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Thus, there is the whole 
problem of water control on the land— 
of providing measures for retaining run- 
off in the land under conditions which 
will preserve and enhance soil fertility. 

The Missouri Valley Authority is as- 
signed the task of dealing with these 
water-control problems in the river and 
on the land as a unity. 

A further responsibility of the Missouri 
Valley Authority, not covered in the flood- 
contro] bill and not possessed by any 
single old-line bureau, is the job of 
studying all the natural resources of the 
Missouri Valley and of relating their de- 
velopment to its water-control and utili- 
zation programs. Thus, the Missouri 
Valley Authority is authorized in section 
20 of my bill to make studies and plans 
designed to foster and stimulate the agri- 
cultural and industrial development of 
the Missouri Valley and to carry on such 
engineering and economic research and 
demonstrational work as will, among 
other things, promote the widespread 
use of electric power and the most im- 
proved irrigation practices. 

In the last analysis, it is the way the 
Missouri Valley Authority is set up to 
administer these Federal programs 
which makes the enactment of the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority Act so imperative. 
Everyone is more or less agreed that the 
Missouri River must be controlled and 
utilized to a far greater extent than it 
has been so far. Everyone believes, or at 
least professes to believe, that there 
should be a single comprehensive plan 
for the development of the river. Most 
people think that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide some aid and as- 
sistance in promoting the development 
of the other resources of the valley. 

The only question to be answered is 
whether these Federal programs should 
be carried out in the old way by existing 
centralized Federal agencies, with all 
their inherent conflicts and complicated 
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proceedings, or by a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, a regional agency to be re- 
sponsible for the unified water and re- 
source development for the whole region. 

The President has insisted, and rightly 
so, that the Missouri Valley Authority is 
the only answer to the problem. In his 
message to the Congress on September 
21, 1944, the President recommended a 
Missouri Valley Authority patterned 
along the lines of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. Again, in his message to the 
Congress on November 27, 1944, he 
recommended that the plans of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers “be authorized as a basic engi- 
neering plan to be developed and ad- 
ministered by Missouri Valley Authority, 
such as I have already recommended in 
my message of September 21, 1944.” 

In signing the flood-control bill on De- 
cember 22, 1944, the President took the 
occasion to reiterate his belief in the 
necessity of a Missouri Valley Authority, 
stating: 

Authorization of the projects listed in the 
bill will augment the backlog of public works 
available for prompt initiation, if necessary, 
in the post-war period. 

I note, however, that the bill authorizes, 
for construction by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, those im- 
provements in the Missouri River Basin 
which, on November 27, 1944, I recommended 
be developed and administered by a Mis- 
souri Valley authority. My approval of the 
bill is given with the distinct understanding 
that it is not to be interpreted as jeopardiz- 
ing in any way the creation of a Missourl 
Valley authority, the establishment of which 
should receive the early consideration of 
the next Congress. 


In closing, I should ‘like to reiterate 
that it is my understanding with the 
responsible leaders of both parties that 
the present M. V. A. bill will receive a 
prompt and fair hearing before the 
proper congressional committee. I am 
confident that the Congress after such 
a hearing will be convinced of the need 
red prompt enactment of this legisla- 

ion. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I should 
like to ask one or two questions. I have 
listened very carefully to the statement 
of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, and have yielded for just a few 
minutes to the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tay- 
Lor in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Delaware yield to the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma? 

Mr. TUNNELL. For a question; yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is 
all I care to ask. 

Mr. TUNNELL. It has been almost 
half an hour since I yielded for a short 
time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The 
Senator yielded for a statement in ex- 
planation of a bill, and I was about to 
ask one or two questions regarding the 
procedure for handling the bill. I under- 
stood the Senator, the author of the bill, 
to say that it follows very largely the 
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pattern set forth inthe Tennessee Valley 


Authority Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I ask 
the Senator who introduced the bil] 
whether he indicated a preference as to 
the committee to which he wished to 
have the bill referred. 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; I asked that it 
go to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, as the committee which had 
handled the original T. V. A. Authority, 
and also has before it some other bills 
providing for authorities for river de- 
velopment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Has the 
bill been introduced at the desk? 

Mr. MURRAY. It has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has been introduced. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
bill been referred? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair is in- 
formed that the Vice President ordered 
the bill referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully suggest that that is a mistaken 
course. The bill should be referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and I so requested on the bill. I 
want the bill to go to a committee which 
will give it fair and full hearing and 
consideration. I do not want it to go 
to a committe which has preconceived 
ideas, and intends to take advantage of 
its position to destroy the bill, to emas- 
culate it. I want it to go to a committee 
which will give it an honest and full and 
fair hearing. That is all I want. I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I know 
nothing about this matter, but, as I 
understand, the bill has been referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr, MURRAY. No; it was not re- 
quested that it go to the Committee on 
Commerce; it was requested that the bill 
go to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. WHITE. To what committee does 
the Senator want it to go? 

Mr. MURRAY. I want it to go to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WHITE. To what committee has 
it been referred? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am informed that it 
was ordered referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me ask again, has 
the Chair made that reference? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. I do not know 
who requested it, or why the Chair did 
it, but apparently that was done, with- 
out my knowledge and without my con- 
sent. I am willing that the Committee 
on Commerce should make a motion to 
have the bill sent to that committee, but 
I think I would have a right to have it 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry as the proper committee, 
the committee which handled the origi- 
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nal T. V. A. bill, and which is handling 
a similar bill relating to the Arkansas 
Valley. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I decline to yield for 
a discussion as to where the bill should 
vo. I yielded for a short statement 
to be made by the Senator from Mon- 
tana, and that was a half hour ago. I 
think it unfair to engage in further dis- 
cussion of the matter. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the question 
could be settled very quickly. If the 
Chair would authorize the bill to be sent 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and then let the Committee on 
Commerce make a motion to have it 
transferred to that committee, that 
would end the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not prepared to make a state- 
ment on the matter. All the present oc- 
cupant of the chair knows is that the 
Vice President has ordered the bill re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. BAILEY. I object to the proce- 
dure suggested by the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 
Does he yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. The Senator from Del- 
aware said he would not yield further, 
and I am not going to ask him to yield. 
I appreciate his situation. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have waited half an 
hour. 

Mr. BAILEY. I shall not delay the 
Senator. I do not want this matter dis- 
posed of—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I did not object to 
the Senator’s objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. I have my objection in, 
and I hope that when this matter comes 
before the Senate I can discuss it. I 
think the bill has been properly re- 
ferred. I did not like the statement that 
the Committee on Commerce would not 
be fair about it. That is a strange state- 
ment to make on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I asked 
on the bill as I filed it that it be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. I think that is where it should 
be sent, and if the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce wishes to have the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
discharged from the consideration of the 
bill and have it sent to his committee, 
it would be proper for him to ask to 
have that procedure followed. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to prolong the discussion at the ex- 
pense of the Senator from Delav'are—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Vice President, who is 
now temporarily absent, has referred the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes; and if the Senator 
from Montana wishes to have that 
changed, he can make a motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question as to 
where the bill should go may not be very 
clear—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I decline to yield 
further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly we should 
pot try to settle it in the absence of the 
Vice President, who has already referred 
the bill to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. BAILEY. The only way to settle 
the matter now is for the Senator from 
Montana to make a motion to discharge 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware declines to yield 
for a motion. 

Mr. MURRAY. I make that motion, 
that the Committee on Commerce be 
discharged—— 

Mr. TUNNELL. I decline to yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not in order, if the Senator from 
Delaware refuses to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
doubt that we should try to settle this 
question now. Such a motion is in order 
at any time. 

Mr. MURRAY. How long will the 
Senator from Delaware take with his 
statement? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I 
about an hour. 

Mr. MURRAY. Then at the conclu- 
sion of the statement by the Senator 


should imagine 


* from Delaware I shall renew the motion. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware will yield one 
moment, I wish to point out that the 
Senator from Delaware is about to make 
his report of a joint trip which he and I 
took at the direction of a committee 
of the Senate. He gave notice that we 
would report to the Senate today. I 
understand that the Senator has the con- 
sent of the Senate to make his report, to 
be followed by me. Therefore I should 
not like to split the report between two 
sessions of the Senate, if that can be 
avoided, and I hope the Senator from 
Montana will postpone his motion until 
I can make my report. 

Mr. MURRAY. Very well. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Murray 
Andrews Guffey Myers 
Austin Gurney O’Daniel 
Bailey Hart O'Mahoney 
Ball Hatch Overton 
Bankhead Hawkes Pepper 
Barkley Hayden Radcliffe 
Bilbo Hickenlooper Reed 
Brewster Hill Revercomb 
Bridges Hoey Russell 
Briggs Johnson, Calif, Saltonstall 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Shipstead 
Buck Johnston, S.C, Smith 
Burton Kilgore Stewart 
Bushfield La Follette Taft 

Butler Langer Taylor 
Byrd Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Capper McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Chandler McFarland Tobey 
Chavez McKellar Tunnell 
Connally McMahon Tydings 
Cordon Magnuson Vandenberg 
Donnell Maybank Wagner 
Downey Mead Wheeler 
Eastland Millikin Wherry 
Ellender Mitchell White 
Ferguson Moore Wiley 
Fulbright Morse Willis 
Gerry Murdock Wilson 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr, GEorGE], the Sen< 
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ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mosgs], 
and the Senator from Nevada ILMr, 
ScRUGHAM] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia {Mr. Grass] 
is absent from the Senate on account of 
illness, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WaAtsH] is absent on public business. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from In- 
diana |Mr. CApenart], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Rosertson], and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho |Mr. THomas] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
seven Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS IN NORTH AFRICA AND 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, a sub- 
committee of the Mead committee, con- 
sisting of the Senator from Ohio |[Mr. 
Burton! and myself, left Washington on 
December 28, 1944, for the Mediterranean 
and Middle East areas. 

We landed at Bermuda, and, as the 
plane was compelled to stop for a few 
hours in Bermuda, a hearing was held 
and testimony taken there. Here we met 
Brig. Gen. Thomas A. Jones, the com- 
manding general in Bermuda. He was 
extremely hospitable and cooperative. 
The principal Army installation at Ber- 
muda was Kindley Army Air Base. We 
found that the site on which the airport 
at Bermuda was located was procured, 
not as a result of the trade for 50 de- 
stroyers but by a separate contract on 
a 99-year lease. The terms of our rights 
in Bermuda are set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 158. 

The airport is a good one. The loca- 
tion is strategic, and the United States 
should obtain a permanent lease for this 
bit of territory. Our Government has 
already spent more than $42,000,000 on 
the site and its improvement, including 
the related installations. There are 
plans calling for more expenditures yet. 

Also, we ascertained that the lease in 
no way provided any commercial rights. 
During the whole of this lease, unless it 
shall be modified, neither our Govern- 
ment nor our people will have a right to 
use the airport for the landing of com- 
mercial planes. In other words, no mat- 
ter how much money we shall spend on 
the airport, it cannot be used for com- 
mercial purposes, even after the war is 
concluded. We believe that, if possible, 
our rights under this lease should be 
broadened. The location is desirable as 
a stop-over for planes for the United 
States. We were told that the location 
was probably not so valuable for the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal as it is for 
the defense of our east coast and as a 
listening post in the whole western 
Atlantic. 

It is interesting to note that Bermuda 
is 760 miles from Halifax, 750 miles from 
Portland, Maine, 700 miles from Boston, 
697 miles from New York, 746 miles from 
Philadelphia, 794 miles from Baltimore, 
806 miles from Washington, 683 miles 
from Norfolk, 746 miles from Wilming- 
ton, N. C., 803 miles from Charleston, 
S. C., 865 miles from Savannah, Ga., 913 
miles from Jacksonville, Fla., 956 giles 
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from Miami, Fla., 1,091 miles from Key 
West, 1,675 miles from New Orleans, 960 
miles from Windward, Cuba, 870 miles 
from Mona, P. R., 860 miles from San 
Juan, 1,350 miles from Trinidad, 3,204 
miles from Freetown, South Africa, 2,801 
miles from Dakar, 2,800 miles from Gi- 
braltar, 1,806 miles from the Azores, 2,494 
miles from Reykjavik, and 1,042 miles 
from Argentia. We thus see that this 
location is in the center of so many 
strategic points that its future use is ex- 
tremely important to the people and to 
the commercial interests of the United 
States. 

We found that the naval base is at 
the opposite end of the island from the 
airport. Provisions intended for the air- 
port are delivered at the naval base. 
They cannot be delivered at the airport 
because of the lack of depth of the water. 
Therefore, supplies are delivered to the 
naval station at the opposite end of the 
island, and then transported to the air- 
port, usually by truck. The approaches 
both to the Army airport and the naval 
station must be made through waters 
controlled by Great Britain. 

We left Bermuda in the evening of De- 
cember 28, 1944, and ate our breakfast 
at the Azores. We found our installa- 
tion on the Azores in rather an uncertain 
situation. Our officers there do not know 
how permanently they are located. The 
islands are owned by Portugal, but our 
military forces are uncertain as to what 
sort of right or control our Government 
has over the airport where we landed, 
and from which we embarked, except 
that our use is by permission from the 
British. This strategic point or resting 
place far out in the Atlantic Ocean may 
be of great importance in the near fu- 
ture. We were told that an average of 
10 A. T. C. airplanes a day are stopped 
at the Azores for refueling, bound for the 
United States. The very fact that our 
military planes are compelled to stop 
there for refueling shows the importance 
of these islands in our after-the-war 
economy. It also shows how important 
they may be from a commercial stand- 
point after the war. 

On the 29th of December, after eating 
breakfast in the Azores, we embarked 
for Casablanca in Morocco, and reached 
there about the end of the day. At Casa- 
blanca we found an American airport 
being held by American authorities. We 
spent December 30 in French Morocco, 

Ve were met by Brig. Gen. Egmont F. 
Koen'g, commander general of the Medi- 
terranean Base Section; Admiral Hewitt, 
commending admiral of the Eighth Fleet; 
and J. Rives Childs, American Chargé 
G’Affaires in Tangier. We also met, and 
later tock testimony from, other Army 
and Navy cfficers and heads of civilian 
agencies, such as the Foreign Economic 
Administration, United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, Of- 
fice of War Information, War Shipping 
Administration, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, the Red Cross, and others. I might 
say in passing that we found them uni- 
formly courteous and cooperative. They 
attempted in every way to give us the 
information we were seeking. 

The United States has a preferred po- 
sition in French Morocco, and has had 





since about the time of our Declaration 
of Independence. American offenders in 
Morocco are tried by American authori- 
ties today. We have a position equal to 
that of the most-favored nation in that 
country. The United States is the only 
Government that has not surrendered 
that superior right. 

We visited the naval airport at Port 
Lyautey, and took testimony there. This 
port is also in American hands, and is 
being placed in excellent condition. All 
Americans agree that the airport at 
Casablanca and the one at Port Lyautey 
are likely to be of tremendous importance 
after the war. French Morocco is in- 
habited very largely by Arabs, but is a 
French protectorate, governed to a large 
extent by a French Governor General. 
American representatives in French 
Morocco believe that this area has a 
wonderful trade future, and are very 
much opposed to the United States re- 
linquishing any airports or other in- 
stallations which it has made in that 
territory. Semitropical fruits and phos- 
phate fertilizer are among the exports 
from this section. The race question 
may at some time become critical in 
Morocco. The Arab is in much the same 
state of civilization that he was 2,000 
years ago. The ox and camel, side by 
side, are found hitched to a plow. The 
donkey and the automobile use the same 
highway. Large flocks of sheep, goats, 
and nondescript cattle are seen and met 
along the highway. Permanent roads 
have long been built in French Morocco, 
The Arab has little or no communication 
with visitors. There may come a time 
when the Arab will assert the power 
which he holds by reason of his numbers. 

Your subcommittee held hearings in 
Algiers, Casablanca, Oran, and Caserta. 
En route we visited and inspected activi- 
ties at Tunis, Palermo, and Naples. 
These cities are all in what is generally 
referred to as the Mediterranean area. 
Here we found, at least on the African 
side, a closing-out of American interests 
so fur as military equipment is con- 
cerned. Where a million tons of sup- 
plies had been, there were at the time we 
were in north Africa, less than 100,000 
tons. This equipment is being disposed 
of in what appears to be an efficient and 
intelligent manner. We found the re- 
mainder of the equipment, which was no 
longer needed for military purposes 
there, bundled, boxed, and ready for 
shipment. After everything which can 
be shipped is taken out the remainder, 
being principally scrap and salvage ma- 
terial, is sold to the natives. Nearly all 
the equipment is being transferred to a 
more active war theater. The materials 
which are not worth shipping or which 
cannot be shipped economically are being 
sold advantageously. We were told that 
boxes, wire, scrap iron, or any material 
which can be used for any purpose at 
all, is salable in north Africa at good 
prices. 

We visited the naval hospital at Oran, 
Algeria. There we found our American 
boys in an American hospital, with 
American equipment, attended by Amer- 
ican nurses. This hospital is efficiently 
managed, and is doing a wonderful work. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
and I also visited a cemetery at Oran, 
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where British, American, and other sol. 
diers are buried. We each placed a 
wreath of flowers in the cemetery in 
memory of our American dead. This 
cemetery is continuing to be used for bur. 
ial of the bodies of those who die in the 
service. 

Another thing to. which we devoted 
some time was the lend-lease situation, 
Articles are distributed to the French 
under two classifications. One of these 
is known as civilian lend-lease, and the 
other is known as military lend-lease, 
There has been advanced to the French 
in north Africa, on civilian lend-lease, 
$212,000,000 worth of goods. We were 
informed that these goods have been 
paid for, or soon will have been paid for, 
completely in cash. This accounts for 
the fact that American lend-lease goods 
are found on counters for sale in many 
sections of the world. The French have 
bought these goods, and have paid for 
them, and are entitled to sell them. In 
the Mediterranean area, accounts of 
lend-lease for military purposes are kept 
in the area. We found the situation well 
in hand so far as the accounts were con- 
cerned. We found that wherever possi- 
ble the French were paying rentals for 
buildings occupied by the United States 
military or civil authorities. If these ex- 
penditures are never paid for, the obli- 
gation will be upon the French, rather 
than upon the United States. These 
costs are being assumed and credited to 
the French on reverse lend-lease. 

We found that there is an active O. W. 
I. organization in north Africa which is 
functioning efficiently. No effort is be- 
ing made by the O. W. I. to influence 
public opinion among the Arabs. Their 
efforts are devoted in the Mediterranean 
area almost’ entirely to building up fa- 
vorable sentiment toward the United 
States among French, Italian, and Span- 
ish citizens. 

We also have a large investment in 
implements for broadcasting, near Al- 
giers. We had been warned of the large 
investment that the United States has 
in that location, and we were anxious to 
ascertain the real situation. There is no 
question that the investment was entirely 
justified at the time when the stations 
were oufitted and the expense incurred. 
It seemed to your committee that the 
thing which should be watched is to be 
sure that these installations are not 
abandoned unless there is a purchase 
and payment from someone to the United 
States. Many of the instruments can 
be moved, and no doubt will be moved if 
the United States moves all its forces 
from north. Africa, unless some policy is 
determined and some arrangement made 
for the continued use of the facilities 
there. It seemed to your subcommittee 
that the commercial interests of the 
United States might be benefited very 
greatly if those installations could be 
kept for the benefit of world trade after 
the war. My recollection is that the in- 
vestments made there for broadcasting 
purposes have amounted to more than a 
million dollars. 

The greatest investments which we 
have in north Africa are in airports. 
Nearly all of these have been entirely 
built, or have been greatly improved, by 
the United States military authorities. 
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when the installations were begun, there 
was no certainty as to where the air- 
ports would be needed or how soon the 
lack of them might be fatal. The mili- 
tary authorities are to be commended for 
the celerity with which they have con- 
structed these airports. In some in- 
stances, they seem now to have served 
their military purpose, and to be no 
longer needed for military operations. In 
come instances they have been but 
slightly used. However, it seemed ab- 
solutely necessary that the United States 
have those airports for war purposes at 
the times when they were constructed, 
The subcommittee has a list, not yet com- 
plete, of the African constructions for 
airports in the Mediterranean area, to- 
sether with a partial statement of their 
costs. We do not believe that these costs 
have been accurately kept. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wished to ask the 
Senator whether there was a lease in 
each case, or whether the airports were 
constructed without leases. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I shall take up that 
matter later, but now I will say that in 
some instances there was no lease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The military author- 
ities, realizing the urgency, constructed 
these airports with little inquiry as to the 
cost or the title to the land on which the 
constructions were made. 

The airport at Salé is a notable illus- 
tration. This airport was constructed 
largely at the expense of the United 
States, and was abandoned by it in 1943. 
Great Britain is now using the airport. 
It seems that either on the day when it 
was abandoned by the United States, or 
shortly thereafter, the French trans- 
ferred it to Great Britain. An inquiry 
into the cost of this airport to the United 
States disclosed the fact that the military 
had not kept a very accurate record of 
the costs. We were told that the airport 
cost in excess of a $1,000,000. Later, from 
the books kept for this purpose, we were 
told that the actual out-of-pocket cost 
was about $52,000. This is mentioned 
only for the purpose of showing that in 
the haste of war, tremendous expendi- 
tures are made which are entirely justi- 
fied. However, if the airports are not to 
be kept by the United States, they should 
be paid for at a reasonable price by those 
who do keep them. This is exceedingly 
important, and the subcommittee believes 
that the War and Navy Departments ap- 
preciate this fact. It is suggested that in 
view of the possibility that these air- 
ports will be of value for trade after the 
war, the State Department should be kept 
in close touch with the situation as to 
each of these installations. 

In an airport now in process of con- 
struction, the location of which it is con- 
sidered best not to disclose, we were 
unable to ascertain that any right or 
title was being acquired by the United 
States. Some of these points may be of 
great importance in the near future for 
commercial aviation. 

In some of our new airports, we are 
informed, our rights will end 6 months 
after the termination of the war, 
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In this whole region, Mr. President, 
the Red Cross has done a commendable 
work at alltimes. The committee found 
close cooperation between the Army and 
Navy as to both purchase and sale of 
installations, and the sale of surplus war 
equipment. Nearly all installations were 
constructed for military purposes, and 
exact costs were not considered at the 
time of the construction. However, as 
the tide of war moves on and the in- 
stallations cease to be of use for war 
purposes, it is advisable that a close cal- 
culation of costs by the United States 
be made, so that at the final settlement 
our representatives may have facts upon 
which to make adjustments. 

In Sicily your subcommittee found that 
the Navy was making soup from surplus 
vegetables for the people of Sicily. This 
soup, which was seen and inspected by 
your subcommittee, seemed palatable, 
and was used by between two and four 
thousand people a dayin Sicity. It wasa 
wonderful instrument of good will in the 
hands of the United States in that area. 

In Italy we found that only temporary 
repairs to roads and bridges had been 
made by the United States. There are 
now in Italy some removable bridges be- 
longing to the United States. Direct 
damage done by the war is still apparent 
in Sicily and on the mainland of Italy. 

In Palermo, Sicily, we observed the 
United States Navy repairing locomo- 
tives and putting them in condition to 
perform work between our ports and the 
fighting front. It is interesting to know 
that our forces are repairing not only 
engines, but ships. We are told that our 
forces are not attempting to make per- 
manent repairs of ships, but are attempt- 
ing to put them in condition so that 
Allied shipping may reach home ports. 
We observed repair crews of Italian pris- 
oners repairing shoes, shirts, cots, and 
tents, and other crews rebuilding ma- 
chine guns, tanks, rifles, and other mili- 
tary equipment. Much of this work is 
being done by civilian labor which is 
hired at reasonable rates. It was a rath- 
er inspiring sight to see the amount of 
repair work which was being done on 
the other side. Hundreds of Italian girls 
are engaged in this work. The immense 
shoe shops and tailoring shops are 
worthy of inspection and commenda- 
tion. 

The subcommittee spent several days 
at Naples and Caserta, Italy. Here we 
met General McNarney and Mr. Alex- 
ander Kirk, our new Ambassador to Italy, 
The palace at Caserta is used as the 
headquarters of the British and Amer- 
ican Armies, and is called Allied Force 
Headquarters. 

The subcommittee obtained records as 
to expenditures and rights in north 
Africa, which are under the headquarters 
in Caserta. It also took testimony con- 
cerning the Allied Commission, which is 
charged with the administration of the 
armistice in Italy. 

We found that although our repre- 
sentative, Admiral Stone, is the chief 
commissioner on the Allied Commission, 
there are two British officials who are 
superior to him; namely, Mr. MacMillan, 
who has the title of Acting President of 
the Commission; and Marshal Alexan- 
der, who is the Allied commander, 
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The subcommittee found that the 
United States has an organization known 
as the Office of Strategic Services, which, 
comparable to a British organization of 
the same kind, is doing good work for 
the American Army. 

Cairo is in a different area from the 
rest of north Africa. We found General 
Giles in command there. He told us 
that he had a twin brother in Wash- 
ington who is a lieutenant general. We 
also met our American Minister, S. Pinck- 
ney Tuck. It might be well to mention 
the fact that the consular force of the 
United States at Cairo is not housed 
and quartered as well as is the British 
Embassy at Cairo. The British have a 
handsome building, sufficiently large to 
accommodate their forces. The consu- 
lar officials of the United States are 
quartered in three separate buildings. 
It is the opinion of your cornmittee that 
this will not be without harmful effect 
on future prestige and influence affect- 
ing our trade in that quarter of the 
globe. Representatives of the United 
States should be placed in a position to 
uphold the dignity and prestige of the 
United States. 

The president of the American Uni- 
versity at Cairo, Dr. Watson, called on 
us and asked that we mention to Amer- 
icans that this university is desirous of 
any assistance that can be rendered to 
it by way of surplus equipment which it 
could use. The president believed that 
in its activities the university could use 
almost any surplus commodity, 

We passed through and drove around 
the new Jewish city of Tel Aviv. This 
city has been built within the last 25 
years on what was practically waste land 
in Palestine. It now has a population 
of approximately 200,000, with up-to- 
date buildings, streets, stores, and other 
facilities for an active eastern popuia- 
tion. This, of course, has all been ac- 
complished through activities of the 
Zionist movement. 

Your subcommittee was given informa- 
tion that the U. N. R. R. A. is being used 
by the military for purposes other than 
were originally considered as the reason 
for the creation of that organization. It 
is the opinion of your subcommittee that 
U. N. R. R. A. should not be under the 
control of the military at any time. The 
reason given for its use is that there 
must come a time when the military will 
surrender its control of relief to the 
U.N. R. R. A., and the two must work 
together. However, this may lead to un- 
pleasant disagreements as to the propri- 
ety of certain uses of the U. N. R. R. A. 
by the Army of any of the Allied Nations. 
Charges of such improper use with re- 
gard to the situation in Greece were fur- 
nished your committee. Whether or not 
U.N. R. R. A. employees were used prac- 
tically for combat purposes to quiet a 
rebellion of the citizens of Greece is of 
much less importance than that the im- 
mense U. N. R. R. A. fund should not 
be used in the future for anything other 
than the purposes for which it was cre- 
ated, namely, that of relief following in 
the wake of Allied military forces. The 
integration of U. N. R. R. A. with armed 
forces by making U. N.R.R. A. an agency 
of such forces would be a miscarriage of 
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the announced purposes of this organiza- 
tion. In our opinion, the U. N. R. R. A. 
is making efforts to prevent any such 
thing happening in the future. 

Your subcommittee visited Abadan. 
This port at the head of the Persian Gulf 
has been the landing place for much 
lend-lease material for Russia. An im- 
mense amount of good has been done at 
that airport. Russia has taken large 
numbers of airplanes and trucks from 
Abadan to its battle fronts. Many of 
them have been taken directly at Abadan 
by the Russians. A great work has been 
done at that station. We held hearings 
in Abadan as to both civilian and mili- 
tary activities. We met Mr. Leland B. 
Morris, American Ambassador to Iran— 
since relieved, we understand; Mr. Loy 
W. Henderson, American Minister to 
Iraq; and General Booth, commander of 
the Persian Gulf Command. 

One of the most interesting investiga- 
tions made by this committee was with 
reference to the oil situation. The Mid- 
dle East, your subcommittee was told, is 
one of the four great oil regions of the 
world. The question of striking oil by 
wells is not one which disturbs the oil 
producers of that region. Tremendous 
cuantities of oil can be reached by com- 
paratively few wells. However, those 
wells are not in the section of the world 
where oil can be profitably consumed. 
Your subcommittee went through the 
tremendous oil refinery at Abadan. This 
refinery is the largest in the world, and 
from a very few wells it is refining and 
marketing 300,000 barrels of oiladay. It 
is the belief of many oil men that there 
are resources in that area of 200,000,- 
000,000 barrels of oil. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. Has the Senator made 
mention of the ownership of the oil re- 
finery at Abadan? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It is owned and oper- 
ated entirely by British interests. How- 
ever, there are no refineries to take care 
of increased production. Within a com- 
paratively short time there will probably 
be five hundred thousand barrels of oil 
refined in this area a day. A pipe line 
from that area to the Mediterranean 
would be between one thousand to thir- 
teen hundred miles in length. While 
American interests own approximately 
fifty per cent of the oil prospects of the 
Middle East, they control at this time 
a very small percentage of the output. 
Even pipe lines for oil pumped on Ameri- 
can leases would probably cross lands 
controlled by other governments. 

Our contacts with the oil interests in 
the Middle East were pretty largely with 
those persons interested in the sale of 
oil, and not with those who take a broad 
view of oil prospects and world civiliza- 
tion. Colonel Leavell, an employee of 
the State Department, went with us 
from Cairo to Abadan and returned. He 
is the best-informed man on world pros- 
pects as to oil that your subcommittee 
has contacted. This subject is world- 
wide in its scope. The Middle East oil 
region situated somewhere near the 
original Garden of Eden is close to the 
center of the world’s population, but is 
far from the center of the world’s use of 


oil. There are those, including Colonel 
Leavell, who believe that the enormous 
quantities of oil which will be produced 
in that area are capable of materially 
raising the standard of living and of 
civilization in that area. It seems un- 
believable and undesirable that this 
great storehouse of wealth should be 
removed and transported to other sec- 
tions of the world, with the vast popu- 
lation of Asia living around it and 
capable of developing itself in civiliza- 
tion by the use of oil. The removal of 
this oil to the people of the world where 
it can be used involves tremendous 
transportation charges. However, your 
committee believes from all that it ascer- 
tained in its investigations that it is un- 
likely that any great increase in oil for 
this world war can be obtained from the 
middle eastern fields, due to the lack of 
refineries and transportation facilities. 
Your subcommittee believes that our 
Government should take into considera- 
tion this situation in its broadest aspects 
at the peace table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Did the 
Senator ascertain where the output of 
this oil is going, where it is being used? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It is all being used for 
Allied war purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In what 
theater? 

Mr. TUNNELL. All over the world, as 
we understood. There was no question 
raised as to that. We asked questions 
there and found that it was being so 
used. While we did not ask how many 
barrels were being used in this theater 
or that, it is being used for the Allied 
forces wherever needed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
been informed that the oil which is used 
in India, in the Chinese campaign, and 
the Pacific campaign, or most of it, is 
derived from United States sources. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think that is prob- 
ably true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It ought 
not to be true. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think it cannot be 
otherwise. There are being refined in 
the United States at this time, we are 
told, about 5,000,000 barrels of oil a day. 
In that whole area there are only about 
400,000 barrels a day being refined. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the oil refinery at 
Abadan operating at full capacity? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. MEAD. If I may interject, there 
was a time a few months back when the 


_ Mediterranean was not safe, but it is 


open now, and some of the oil is going 
into the Mediterranean theater and 
some of it is going down the Persian Gulf 
to India. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this output is only a small per- 
centage, as the Senator has explained, 
and it must also be recalled that at one 
time we were furnishing 95 percent of 
the high-octane gas for all the United 
Nations. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The refinery at Ab- 
adan is being used for the production of 
high octane gas. We were shown sam- 
ples as they stood on tables, and we 
were satisfied by statements of our own 
witnesses as well as by our observation 
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and the information we could gather 
that everything is being done that can 
be done to use the oil of that section jn 
the present war; but there are not the 
refineries and there are not adequate 
pipe lines to make it possible to use as 
much as the region is capable of pro. 
ducing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
know whether or not any of the prod- 
ucts of this refinery were turned over to 
our Government by way of reverse lend. 
lease? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I was-never told that, 
but I did not think it was important. 
Perhaps the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] may have obtained some 
information on that point, but I do not 
think we went into the details as to how 
it was being used. We were satisfied 
that it was being used for Allied war 
purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To what extent 
were our forces using any of the crude 
oil and the refined products of the Brit- 
ish owned refinery at Abadan? 

Mr. TUNNELL. As I have said, we 
did not even inquire as to that, because 
all this oil is being furnished for Allied 
purposes, and we did not ask what pro- 
portion was used here or there or by this 
army or that army, but ascertained that 
it was being used for Allied purposes. 

Finally, your committee believes that 
never again will the United States have 
an opportunity to share in world trade 
such as is offered to us by circumstances 
prevailing in the Mediterranean and 
middle eastern areas. However, the 
United States Government will have to 
take positive steps in order to make this 
possible. The United States at the close 
of this war will have the greatest fleet of 
ships ever owned by any nation in the 
history of the world. It will have the 
greatest production facilities that any 
nation has ever had. It will have the 
business interests capable of producing 
and selling its products. It will have 
sufficient wealth to produce and sell to 
the rest of the world the necessities of 
life, permitting a higher scale of living 
and a higher level of commercial trading 
than ever existed in that portion of the 
world. 

At the end of this war we shall have 
airports which can be made beacons of 
commercial activity to an extent never 
before dreamed of. Notwithstanding all 
these facts, our commerce may be limited 
by lack of commercial treaties, by an 
entire absence of the right to trade with 
many of the nations of the world. Our 
air lines do not now have any commercial 
rights in most of the Mediterranean area. 
Our commercial air lines in Africa were 
abandoned in the early days of the war. 
This seems to have been done with the 
consent of our military authorities and 
perhaps at their instance. I have no 
doubt that they had their reasons for 
agreeing to the action taken. Com- 
mercial efforts must be resumed and 
proper negotiations for a continuation 
of our facilities must be made with other 
nations of the world. 

In addition to the difficulties above 
named there is what is known as the 
sterling block which together with local 
situations make it practically impossible 
for Americans to trade in those lands, 
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The natives of those countries have no 
way of paying for American goods with 
American dollars. Your subcommittee 
inquired as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing United States banks in that 
territory. We were told that it was im- 
probable that those banks would pay, or 
even be self-sustaining under present 
conditions. Your subcommittee believes 
that the United States may be in serious 
danger of being entirely eliminated from 
world trade in that area, first, by reason 
of commercial treaties between other 
world powers and the smaller nations of 
the Mediterranean and Middle East 
areas; secondly, by a lack of commercial 
agreements between the United States 
and the nations of those areas; and 
lastly, by the lack of credit agreements 
permitting citizens of those areas to pur- 
chase and pay for American goods with 
American dollars. 

We found that condition in Egypt and 
Iraq. No nation except the British are 
entitled to have an ambassador. So 
that there are many things which will 
have to be met and overcome if we are 
to have our share of the trade in that 
immense area, 

There are sufficient articles produced 
in north Africa which are not competi- 
tive with American products to make this 
trade desirable. It is your subcommit- 
tee’s belief that many articles produced 
in this area would not be seriously com- 
petitive with American products. How- 
ever, the prospect of sales in those mar- 
kets is much greater than the present 
prospect of purchases. This problem is 
respectfully submitted to the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States 
for solution. It is recommended that 
our Government and our businessmen 
seriously consider this situation in the 
sale and disposition of our surplus prod- 
ucts in the era succeeding this war. It 
would be an anomalous position for the 
United States to occupy, after putting 
up the men, the money, and enduring all 
the sacrifices which these mean, to have 
our country precluded from the markets 
which we have liberated. 

It is exceedingly important that our 
State Department shall have power to 
investigate trade conditions and that it 
shall assume the obligation of directing 
American economic interests after the 
termination of hostilities. All nations 
can and should attempt to enlarge 
other economic and civilizing influences 
throughout the world. This will benefit 
not only Asiatic peoples but it will 
greatly increase the prosperity of the 
nations that take advantage of this op- 
portunity. If our Staie Department 
does not have sufficient authority at this 
time, greater statutory authority and 
direction should be givenit. The branch 
of Government best fitted for this activity 
should be our State Department. 

I might say that we found that the 
British had a representative there who 
was entitled to sit in the British Cab- 
inet. Wesaw him in Jerusalem. He is 
looking after the interests of Great 
Britain in that locality. I am not crit- 
icizing that; I merely say that I think 
the United States should have an or- 
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ganization devoted entirely to the ad- 
vancement of American interests in that 
area which would be commensurate with 
the efforts which are being made by our 
trade competitors, and I do not think 
that at present that is being done. I 
believe that the State Department recog- 
nizes the situation, but I think it may 
feel it has not the authority which some 
of our competitors have. 

Mr. President, I desire to submit as a 
part of my remarks a brief statement of 
the findings and conclusions of the sub- 
committee with reference to the prob- 
lem of disposal of surplus movable prop- 
erty and surplus fixed installations in 
north Africa and the Middle East. I 
feel that it should be given careful at- 
tention by Senators, because it clearly 
sets forth, in summary form, our find- 
ings on the facts as presented in 18 hear- 
ings in 9 different cities with approxi- 
mately 130 witnesses, whose testimony 
alone comprises a record totaling ap- 
proximately 800 pages. In addition, we 
accumulated voluminous exhibits, mem- 
oranda, and documents. 

This statement is not to be considered 
as a final report of the subcommittee, 
but merely the result of the preliminary 
inquiry made in the field. It does little 
more than state the broad outlines of 
the surplus-disposal problem abroad. 
The subcommittee has already held in- 
formal conferences with representatives 
of the State Department, the War and 
Navy Departments, and the Surplus 
Property Disposal Board in Washington. 
It proposes to hold further hearings for 
the dual purpose of completing its study 
of surplus disposals abroad by obtaining 
facts and testimony which are available 
in Washington, and following the prog- 
ress that is being made in this field in 
line with the traditional policy of the 
Mead committee. 
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The itinerary of the subcommittee was 
as follows and hearings were held in 
places in italics: 

December 28, 1944: Washington, Ber- 
muda. 

December 29, 1944: Azores, Casablanca 
(Morocco). 

December 30, 1944: Casablanca, Rabat, 
Fort Lyautey, Marrakech (Morocco). 

December 31, 1944; Marrakech, Casa- 
blanca (Morocco). 

January 1 and 2, 1945: Oran (Algeria). 

January 3, 1945: Algiers (Algeria). 

January 4, 1945: Tunis (Tunisia), 
Palermo (Sicily), Naples (Italy). 

January 5 and 6, 1945: Naples and 
Caserta (Italy). 

January 7, 1945: Pompeii, Sorrento 
(Italy), Tripoli (Libya). 

January 8-10, 1945: Cairo, El Shatt 
(Egypt). 

January 11, 1945: Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Je- 
rusalem (Palestine). 

January 12-14, 1945: Bethlehem (Pal- 
estine), Abadan (Iran). 

January 15, 1945: Cairo (Egypt). 

January 16, 1945: Tripoli (Libya). 

January 17, 1945: Casablanca (Mo- 
rocco). 

January 18, 1945: Washington, D. C, 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF A SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE MEAD COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF 
SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL IN NORTH AFRICA 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST—SUMMARY OF CONCLU- 
SIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
The subcommittee found that: 

First. Records as to costs of installa- 
tions, in many instances, were poorly 
kept. I am speaking now of the middle 
eastern area, not of the Mediterranean 
area. The subcommittee recommends 
that steps be taken by the armed services 
and other agencies operating abroad to 
make a complete and accurate appraisal 
of the value of our installations abroad 
as indicated by the cost of acquisition, 
erection, and installation of all fixed 
properties and real estate interests. 

Second. Documents containing terms 
of our rights in installations should be 
assembled, indexed, and preserved. 

Third. Where title and rights in in- 
Stallations are not clear, they should be 
immediately clarified. 

Fourth. Where rights are possessory 
only, possession should not be relin- 
quished without due regard to our 
national interests. 

Fifth. Full information as to sur- 
pluses, both movable and immovable, 
and estimates as to cost of dismantling, 


removal, disposition, and so forth, should 


be collected. 

Sixth. Such information should be 
made available to the State Department. 

Seventh. Future negotiations for 
rights in real estate for military and 
other wartime installations should be 
conducted in consultation with the State 
Department. 

Eighth. The subcommittee found that 
accounting on reverse lend-lease trans- 
actions within the foreign theaters, par- 
ticularly in the Middle East, was defi- 
cient in the respect that, as to many 
transactions, no value or price was 
agreed upon as to the value of the serv- 
ices or material furnished to our forces 
under reverse lend-lease. The Navy, 
however, has secured an agreement from 
the British Admiralty to place prices on 
invoices covering transactions subse- 
quent to January 1, 1945. The subcom- 
mittee recommends that steps be taken 
at once to render as accurate and up to 
date as possible the accounting on lend- 
lease and reverse lend-lease transactions 
within a theater. Our information since 
coming to Washington is that efforts are 
being made to have this done. However, 
there was a shortage of figures, on 
reverse lend-lease in particular. 

Ninth. The subcommittee found that, 
in some instances, installations—such as 
airports, camps for road maintenance, 
and other camps—had been abandoned 
by our Army, and that inadequate meas- 
ures were being taken for the mainte- 
nance of records on cost, fair rental value 
or sale value, and that no adequate in- 
vestigation was being made as to the pro- 
priety of charging up against those of 
our allies receiving benefits from instal- 
lations erected at our expense, the fair 
value of such benefits. This should be 
done, particularly where they are taken 
over by another nation for commercial 
purposes, 

Tenth. The subcommittee found that, 
although instructions had been issued by 
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the War Department to its various mili- 
tary commands to the effect that no dis- 
position should be made of important in- 
stallations without prior consent or ap- 
proval of the War Department in Wash- 
ington, no adequate clear-cut policy has 
been expressed to guide the responsible 
officials in the field in the disposition of 
installations either by an adequate defi- 
nition of the word “important” or by in- 
structions on the procedure of disposal 
of “unimportant” facilities. The Navy 
has instructed its commanders in the 
field not to abandon Navy installations 
without approval, as to each separate 
installation, from Washington. That 
probably takes account of the naval in- 
stallations, and meets our criticism. 

The subcommittee believes that fun- 
damental policies must be established 
promptly by the appropriate agencies of 
our Government so that our post-war 
interests in security and commerce will 
be fully protected in the handling of the 
disposal of surplus movable properties 
and surplus installations abroad. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTIES ABROAD 


The disposal of surplus movable prop- 
erty and surplus installations abroad 
presents unique problems beyond those 
encountered in domestic disposals, 

As to movable property, problems of 
foreign exchange and foreign trade, tre- 
mendous distances involving high trans- 
portation charges if property is to be re- 
turned to the United States for disposal 
here, the maintenance of a disposal staff 
on foreign soil, and relations with foreign 
governments and their nationals, among 
cther problems, tend to complicate and 
make more difficult the task of realizing 
the maximum out of our surpluses 
abroad for the purpose of reducing to 
the minimum the cost of the war. 

As to immovable installations, such as 
camps, hospitals, air bases, radio sta- 
tions, port facilities, prison camps, as- 
sembly factories for airplanes and trucks, 
camps for road maintenance, communi- 
cation facilities, warehouses, and so 
forth, the problems are even more diffi- 
cult than as to movable surpluses abroad. 
The basic and most serious problem as 
to such fixed structures and improve- 
ments is the problem of determining 
what is surplus. It is altogether possible 
that for our national post-war security 
and economic interests, some of such 
installations might be retained, or rights 
in them might be retained. If a policy 
has been determined on this point, it has 
not yet been disclosed to representatives 
in the field who are presently in posses- 
sion of and charged with responsibility 
with respect to such installations. 

As to installations which are deter- 
mined to be surplus to our post-war na- 
tional needs, there remain difficult prob- 
lems to solve, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing questions: 

First. Should the installation be dis- 
mantled and the salvage therefrom be 
disposed of as personal property either 
where it is located, at other points 
abroad, or in the United States? 

Second. Should the installation be 


disposal of in toto as a going operation— 
(a) to the foreign government where 
located? 
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(b) to some other foreign government 
with interests in the territory where the 
installation is located? 

(c) to our nationals, including Amer- 
ican educational institutions and foreign 
missions? 

Should such disposals be cash sales or 
exchanges for other tangible properties 
or rights in them, or for other intangible 
rights as may be indicated by our na- 
tional interest in security and com- 
merce? 

SURPLUSES IN NORTH AFRICA AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

In north Africa and the Middle East, 
the problems of disposal of surplus prop- 
erties are just beginning to appear. The 
solution of these problems has not yet 
been worked out. 

The subcommittee believes that cer- 
tain concrete steps can and should be 
taken at once to aid in an orderly and 
effective disposal of surplus properties. 
However, it is firmly convinced that ma- 
jor policies as to United States post-war 
rights and interests must be determined 
and clearly enunciated before proper de- 
cisions can be made as to what we ought 
to retain and what we ought to dispose 
of—and to whom, in what manner and 
for what consideration the transfer 
should be made. 

The subcommittee feels further that 
the delay in making such major policy 
decisions will inevitably make more diffi- 
cult the job of realizing the most for the 
American taxpayer out of our surpluses 
abroad. The subcommittee fails to find 
a basis for postponing the making of such 
decisions until the war is over and points 
out that our allies are not taking that 
course. The cost of the preservation of 
such assets until the time of the peace 
conference, the probability that the 
market for such assets will never be bet- 
ter than it is now in time of scarcity, the 
fact that once a large military establish- 
ment, which might well be of use in ac- 
complishing the disposition of such as- 
sets, is now rapidly shrinking and may 
be entirely withdrawn before the peace 
conference, are some of the factors which 
indicate that delaying the establishment 
of basic policies as to our post-war inter- 
ests in this region may be extremely 
costly to our taxpayers. 


MOVABLE SURPLUSES 


Aside from disposals of salvage mater- 
ial and obsolete or un’ sable items, there 
is likely to be very little material de- 
clared as surplus by our armed forces 
in north Africa and the Middle East, 
because of the fact that such materials 
are needed in other theaters of active 
combat. In Oran, Algeria, the subcom- 
mittee was shown a salvage yard of Army 
material, which was being disposed of at 
a very favorable price because of the 
severe shortages of materials in that 
area and the ready market for items that 
would normally be considered junk. One 
of the items of surplus to be disposed of 
was some 10,000 telephone and power 
line poles, which had been shipped to 
the north African theater, without re- 
quisition, for use in communication and 
power lines in support of the north Afri- 
can campaign. By reason of the nature 
of. military developments, it was never 
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necessary to use them. Although these 
poles have not been disposed of, testi. 
mony before the subcommittee indicateg 
that there is a good likelihood of selling 
them to the communications system in 
Algeria at little or no loss. Another sub- 
stantial item of disposal is expected to be 
trucks used in connection with opera- 
tions in the Middle East, which, because 
of the heavy service required of them, 
are in such condition as not to be suit- 
able for transfer to other active theaters, 

Another possible source of substantial 
amounts of surpluses, of which practically 
none have appeared as yet, are items 
expected to be returned to our Govern- 
ment agencies for disposal, which were 
originally furnished to foreign govern- 
ments under lend-lease. At the time of 
the subcommittee’s trip to north Africa, 
it was contemplated that such disposals 
would be handled by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, whose representa- 
tives testified that one of their responsi- 
bilities was to make certain that other 
governments having both lend-lease 
items and items of their own of like char- 
acter would not dispose of their own 
items first, continuing to use the lend- 
lease material; but rather, that, in the 
event of surpluses developing in that 
character of material, the lend-lease 
items be returned to our Government for 
disposal, first. 

The problems in connection with the 
disposal of movable property are princi- 
pally— 

First. The cost of transportation and 
handling in removing surplus materials 
from their present location to other 
markets. 

Second. The selection of the order of 
preference, if any, in which the items are 
to be offered to prospective purchasers. 

Third. Problems of foreign exchange. 

Fourth, Administrative problems in- 
volved in the maintenance of a disposal 
agency on foreign soil. 

1. PHYSICAL HANDLING OF MOVABLE SURPLUSES 


Physical preservation of materials and 
equipment, reconditioning them for sale, 
and storage constitute more serious ob- 
stacles to disposal in foreign areas than 
do the same features of disposal in the 
United States. For example, testimony 
was presented to the subcommittee that 
approximately 5,000 trucks, which are 
being declared surplus in the Middle East, 
are scattered at a number of widely sepa- 
rated locations in the area. Some of 
these trucks are now in the hands of the 
British, having been furnished under 
lend-lease. Present plans contemplate 
the sale of these trucks at their present 
locations to avoid the expense of trans- 
porting them to a central point for dis- 
posal or to some other possible market 
which might substantially diminish the 
net return from their sale. Plans also 
contemplate the sale of some of such 
trucks through British agencies. 


2, ORDER OF PREFERENCE OF PURCHASERS 


According to the testimony.before the 
subcommittee, many of the surpluses will 
be in demand by the governments of the 
areas where located. There undoubtedly 
will be a tendency for such govern- 
ments to desire that transfers of such 
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surpluses be made to them under the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Act. Care must 
be taken that transfers not be made un- 
der lend-lease unless properly and nec- 
essarily in furtherance of the purposes 
of the Lend-Lease Act. 

Representations were made to the sub- 
committee by the American University 
in Cairo that an opportunity be given 
it to obtain surpluses which it might need 
in connection with the preparation of a 
site and the construction of new build- 
ings which it contemplates. Also, repre- 
sentatives of American oil companies in 
the Middle East indicated their desire 
to obtain materials if and when they 
were declared surplus. 

If a preference is to be shown in the 
disposal of surpluses, it should be in ac- 
cordance with a definite policy which is 
related to our national interests, 


3. FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Are disposal sales to be made only for 
dollars, or should they be made for the 
currency of the country in which they 
happen to be sold? This question raises 
the problem of foreign exchange in 
north Africa and the Middle East. There 
is an acute scarcity of dollars in most 
of these areas, notably, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Iraq. The problem is further com- 
plicated by the existence of the so-called 
Sterling bloc. These countries and 
others are in what is known as the 
sterling area, which means that dol- 
lars received in those countries are re- 
quired to be pooled in London. Those 
countries are then permitted to acquire 
dollars for the purchase of imports from 
the United States only to the extent per- 
mitted by the British. 

The State Department furnished the 
subcommittee with copies of the report 
of the American Trade Mission, also 
known as the Culbertson Mission. This 
report impressed the subcommittee as a 
very valuable study of trade. problems 
facing the United States in north Africa 
and the Middle East. The “sterling 
bloc” is an impediment to free trade 
with this area. Any dollars used by the 
countries in the “sterling bloc’, or in 
other countries where dollars are scarce, 
for the purchase of our surpluses there 
would obviously reduce the dollar re- 
sources of that area. There would be 
fewer dollars available for the purchase 
of the products of American industry. 
This would, obviously, be a limiting fac- 
tor upon our foreign trade in that area. 
On the other hand, the sale of our sur- 
pluses for the currency of the country 
in which they might be sold would com- 
plicate our disposal problem by requiring 
us, in turn, to dispose of such currency 
at a fair value. 

Historically, our imports have not been 
great from north Africa and the Middle 
East. There does not seem to be any 
likelihood of a substantially increased 
demand by the United States for the 
products of that area. Consequently, 
the disposal of their currencies presents a 
difficult financial problem. It has not 
yet been solved. 


4. ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


Our military and naval forces in north 
Africa and the Middle East are rapidly 
shrinking. 


The principal function now 
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remaining on the part of the armed 
forces is the support of the air routes 
operated by the Air Transport Com- 
mand. Moreover, civilian agencies, to a 
large degree, have depended upon our 
Army and its supply system for their sub- 
sistence. The military establishment is 
equipped to perform many of the services 
necessary to disposal, such as the storage, 
preservation and reconditioning of ma- 
terials, the keeping of records, making 
of deliveries, and the actual conduct of 
Sales. In the event that our military 
forces are completely withdrawn while 
property yet remains to be disposed of, 
these functions will have to be performed 
by others—either by an agency of our 
own or by some arrangement with for- 
eign governments or their nationals. 


SURPLUS INSTALLATIONS AND FACILITIES 


The subcommittee cannot report at 
this time upon the total value, or even a 
total list, of installations and facilities 
created or improved, wholly or in part, 
with United States funds. 

The most comprehensive summary of 
such installations was presented to the 
subcommittee in the Persian Gulf Com- 
mand. There our expenditures totaled 
some $60,000,000, half of which was rep- 
resented by highway construction costs. 
Other important installations there in- 
cluded road maintenance camps, troop 
camps, air bases, truck assembly plants, 
an aircraft assembly plant, depots, dock- 
age facilities, railroad yards, and other 
miscellaneous facilities. 

Two other Army commands were vis- 
ited by the subcommittee, one being 
called U.S. A. F. I. M. E., meaning United 
States Army Forces in the Middle East, 
with headquarters at Cairo; and the 
other being the M. B. S., meaning Medi- 
terranean Base Section, comprising 
French north Africa, with headquarters 
at Casablanca. The facilities are of a 
similar type in the latter two Army com- 
mands, but the subcommittee was unable 
to obtain any summary of the total cost 
of installations in those commands. 

The subcommittee is of the opinion 
that there are two important phases of 
the. situation with respect to these in- 
stallations which ought to be brought to 
the attention of the Senate at this time: 

First, records of cost of construction, 
and, second, the terms of our rights. 


RECORDS OF CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Before leaving for nerth Africa, the 
subcommittee requested the War Depart- 
ment to furnish it with a list of Army 
installations in the area which the sub- 
committee proposed to visit, showing the 
cost of construction and other pertinent 
data. These reports were incomplete. 
For example, as to the summary of air 
bases, a list of 25 airports was furnished. 
As to 8 of these, it was noted that: 

As to the approximate cost of installation, 
estimated cost totals cannot be given because 
basic data—troop labor, equipment, mate- 
rials, and so forth, compiled from quantity 
surveys in the fleld—have not been eval- 
uated. 


As to the approximate cost of installa- 
tion of five of these, it was stated: 
Information not available. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the subcommit- 
tee learn whether or not, when local 
labor was hired in Africa, for example, it 
was paid American wages, or the going 
wages in Africa? 

Mr. TUNNELL. The labor is being 
paid a very low scale of wages compared 
with wages paid in America. The 
amount received by the laborers was said 
to be very satisfactory. 

Mr. LANGER. Unsatisfactory? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Very satisfactory to 
the United States. 

Mr. LANGER. Was the work done by 
native labor? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Much of it was being 
done by native labor, and in many in- 
stances was being paid for by reverse 
lend-lease. 

Mr. MEAD. In many instances, if I 
may interject, the scale of wages was 
the same as was being paid by one of the 
other Allied countries for similar work. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is correct. We 
found that situation to be rather satis- 
factory. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TUNNELL. As to two airports, of 
which the location was listed, it was 
noted: 

No record available of a U. S. A. A. F. 
installation. 


As to two air bases on which figures of 
approximate cost of installation were 
furnished, it was noted: 

Portion of costs borne by British and a 
possible reverse lend-lease charge. 


As to one airport, of which an approxi- 
mate cost of installation was furnished, 
it was noted: 

Cost estimates prepared by post engineer 
do not include cost of hangars and portable 
buildings obtained in the United States. 


At the various hearings, the subcom- 
mittee inquired in some detail into the 
manner in which records were Kept on 
cost of construction. It was found that, 
on the whole, the records of cost as to 
the Army air bases were wholly inade- 
quate. 

The subcommittee did not approach 
the problem with a desire to be critical 
of deficiencies in the accounting for the 
cost of such airports, and the subcom- 
mittee is impressed with the fact that 
the problems are difficult, particularly 
with reference to airports constructed 
for combat early in our participation in 
the north African campaign, as distin- 
guished from those constructed fc. 
transport use. The maintenance of 
accurate records of cost was considered 
to be of secondary importance, and 
rightly so. ‘ 

However, combat operations have long 
since ceased in the area visited by the 
subcommittee. There has been adequate 
opportunity to assemble data and figures 
on costs. Moreover, some of the more 
expensive airports were not constructed 
for combat purposes, but have been built 
and improved solely for use in connec- 
tion with the operations of the Air 
Transport Command, 
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The principal deficiencies in the cost 
records arise from the fact that no clear 
instructions have been issued directing 
the manner of accounting for such ex- 
penditures; records are incomplete as to 
construction work done during combat 
operations; the work done with troop 
labor has not been evaluated; costs with 
respect to a particular airport have not 
been assembled and totaled; and the 
records are not being kept by trained 
accountants. We think that is a par- 


ticularly important matter, as I said be-" 


fore, if these airports, which were con- 
structed by American troops, are being 
or are to be transferred to any other 
nation for commercial purposes or for 
any purposes, by which they will make 
a profit. 

In this connection, two brief excerpts 
from the testimony are in point: 

At the hearing at Cairo, Egypt, held 
on January 10, 1945, Maj. Norris B. 
Shumate, Corps of Engineers, testified 
as follows: 

I would like for this statement to go on 
record. We do not have the costs of all 
the airfields, or what we consider the accu- 
rate cost of airfields and other installations 
besides airfields which have been under this 
headquarters from the time the United States 
Army occupied the Middle East. 


At the hearing in Casablanca, Morocco, 
held on January 16, 1945, Maj. Sam S. 
Williams, Army Air Forces, Engineer 
Command, Operations Section, testified 
as follows: 

Mr. MEADER. Major, are you an accountant? 

Major Wi.uiaMs. No, I’m not. I’m an en- 
gineer. ‘ 

Mr. MFApDER. Have you had any accounting 
training? 

Major Wituiams. No, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Has anybody in your office had 
any such training? 

Major WILLIAMS. No, sir; none whatsoever, 
My figures are obtained from units in the 
field working on engineering. They send re- 
ports on the number of man-hours they ex- 
pend on various fields. 


It should also be noted that reports of 
construction costs are now required from 
the theater. This indicates the War 
Department’s appreciation of the im- 
portance of assembling complete records 
on cost. In fact, it was never seriously 
urged to the subcommittee that the 
preparation of reports on the cost of in- 
stallations was not important. 

It may also be said that, at least in the 
area visited by the subcommittee, in 
which naval operations were compara- 
tively minor in size and number, it ap- 
peared to the subcommittee that the 
Navy’s records on cost were in much bet- 
ter shape than those with respect to 
similar installations of the Army. 


TERMS OF OUR RIGHTS 


The subcommittee also inquired at its 
various hearings into the terms of our 
rights in the installations and facilities 
erected or improved wholly or partially 
with United States Government funds. 
In almost no instance did it find that our 
rights were clear-cvt and set forth in 
documentary form. In contrast to the 
rather elaborate and detailed legal pro- 
cedure for acquiring sites for fixed in- 
stallations in this country, involving the 
negotiation of terms of transfer, con- 
demnation proceedings, the furnishing 
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of abstracts of title and deeds, leases, or 
other documents evidencing the transfer 
of title, the subcommittee found -that 
frequently our rights were based upon 
possession or occupation alone, without 
any written evidence of right or title. In 
some instances, rights were based solely 
upon an exchange of correspondence, 
which did not disclose a meeting of 
minds, and in other instances they were 
based solely upon the broad terms of an 
agreement for entering the territory, not 
related to any specific installation. 

In fairness to those who had charge 
of the acquisition of these sites and lo- 
cations it should be pointed out that, 
at least in the early stages of our par- 
ticipation in the military operations in 
north Africa, the advance of the military 
campaign was the important thing, and 
there was little time to inquire about 
legal niceties or detailed documents con- 
taining terms of rights. This was prop- 
erly so, and this subcommittee would be 
the last to urge that progress of mili- 
tary operations should be hindered in 
any way by attention to the legal side 
of our occupation of sites for military 
purposes. 

It should also be noted that our rights 
in these installations basically depend 
upon the political relationship between 
our Government and that of the terri- 
tory where the installation was acquired, 
of which relationships there are ~ great 
variety in the territory visited by the 
subcommittee. It would be inappropri- 
ate here to go into any detail on this sub- 
ject; but in order to appreciate the diffi- 
culty of the problems involved, it should 
be noted that our relations are different 
with each of the 12 countries the sub- 
committee visited. French north Africa 
includes Morocco, which is a French pro- 
tectorate, and Algeria, which is virtually 
a department of metropolitan France, 
and Tunisia, which, although a protec- 
torate, is under much closer control by 
the French than is Morocco. The situa- 
tion is vastly different in Egypt. Egypt 
is an independent country—although 
subject to British influence—and is a 
neutral in the war. Iran, likewise, is an 
independent country, which declared 
war on Germany on September 9, 1943, 
long after we had established ourselves 
there. Iraq declared war on January 
7, 1943. 

In French north Africa, for example, 
our rights in military and naval installa- 
tions are governed in a general way by 
the terms of the so-called Darlan agree- 
ment dated at about the time of our 
landings in north Africa on November 
7 and 8, 1942. Since this territory was 
in hostile hands and was occupied only 
after combat, the situation in it is vastly 
different from that in areas in which our 
rights were acquired only with the per- 
mission of the governments involved. 

For the purpose of presenting the 
problems of construction cost and terms 
of our rights in the installations, the 
facts, as found by the subcommittee with 
reference to four air bases, are set forth 
briefly. They are: 

First. The naval air base at Port 
Lyautey, French Merocco. 

Second. The Army air base at Rabat- 
Salé, French Morocco. 
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Third. The Army airfield at Cairo— 
John Payne Field. 
Fourth. Mellaha Army Airfield at 
Tripoli, Libya. 
1, THE NAVAL AIR BASE AT PORT LYAUTEY, FRENCH 
MOROCCO 


Port Lyautey is located on the Atlantic 
coast of French Morocco, about 50 miles 
to the north of Casablanca. The Navy 
has established an excellent air base 
there by improving an airfield previously 
operated by the French. It is suitable 
for the landing of large transoceanic 
landplanes. It is situated upon the 
horseshoe bend of the Sebou River, 
which is excellent for the landing of sea- 
planes, since, regardless of the wind di- 
rection, there is a straight stretch of 
river which would permit the most ad- 
vantageous landing of such seaplanes— 
the river generally being very crooked. 
The base is also used for blimps. The 
Navy Department has furnished a break- 
down of the construction cost at this 
airport which totals $2,196,782. 

Our rights in this airport, basically, 
are governed by the so-called Darlan 
agreement, which was referred to pre- 
viously. The Navy has agreed to furnish 
us with supplementary documents show- 
ing in greater detail our rights in this 
port, but the subcommittee has not as 
yet received such documents, 

This airport has been under the con- 
tinuous control of the Navy since its first 
occupation at the time of the landings 
in Morocco, in November of 1942, and is 
being actively used at the present time. 
There is no immediate prospect of the 
cessation of such use. 

The Navy officials, both in the field and 
in Washington, seem to be well.aware of 
the post-war value of this airport, both 
for military and commercial purposes. 
They have stated to the subcommittee 
their intention of not abandoning pos- 
session, or withdrawing from the air- 
port, without prior consultation with 
those responsible for the advancement of 
our post-war security and commercial 
interests. 

2. THE ARMY AIR BASE AT RABAT-SALE, FRENCH 
MOROCCO 


Rabat is the capital of French Moroc- 
co. Salé is a city across the river (Wadi 
Bou Regreg) from Rabat, near which is 
located the Rabat-Salé airport. This 
was a relatively small airport built by 
the French before the war. In connec- 
tion with the operations in French 
Morocco, this airport was used for com- 
bat operations jointly by the American, 
British, and French forces. During the 
latter part of 1942 and the first half of 
1943, this airport was improved largely, 
if not entirely, by the expenditure of 
United States funds. At a hearing in 
Casablanca on January 1, 1945, the sub- 
committee was furnished with a state- 
ment of the value of property improve- 
ments totaling $1,000,000, as follows: 

First. Field: Salé Air Base, Salé, French 
Morocco. 

Second. Date of occupancy: Novem- 
ber 1942. 

Third. Nature of construction: 

(a) Installation of drainage system, in- 
formation building, hangar floor, and 
concrete taxiway. 
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(b) Two pierced plank runways 5,000 
feet by 150 feet, 1 Irving grid runway, 
756,000-square-foot light bar and rod 
taxiway, 260,000-square-foot light bar 
and rod hardstandings, 36,000-square 
foot heavy bar and rod taxiway, 160,000,- 
square-foot heavy bar and rod hard- 
standings. 

Mr. LANGER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I noticed from reading 
the report of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads on its investiga- 
tion in Canada about a year ago, that in 
every instance of runways having been 
built by the United States, Canada re- 
tained title tothem. In not a single case 
of an airport constructed by our Gov- 
ernment was title to the runways re- 
tained. Was any distinction made in any 
of the airports to which the Senator has 
referred? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It would seem that 
when our representatives went into the 
territory it was at a time when the air- 
ports were important from the stand- 
point of war. Our representatives did 
not stop to obtain rights. They went in 
and built. I do not believe there is any 
connection between that situation and 
runways installed in Canada, for ex- 
ample, where we had time to settle the 
questions involved. The subcommittee is 
trying to stress the fact that while we 
did not have time to settle these ques- 
tions at the time the airports were con- 
structed, we now have time to figure out 
what they cost, and they should not be 
surrendered until some understanding 
is arrived at with reference to cost, be- 
cause the properties certainly are valu- 
able assets. 

Mr, MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. A different situation ex- 
isted in north Africa than existed in 
Canada or any other country outside 
the war zone. In north Africa a dual 
authority existed since that territory was 
under the mandate or protectorate of 
a nation in Europe. In one instance 
the nation was fighting on our side, and 
in the other instance the nation was 
actually, at least during the early part 
of the campaign, divided, and some of 
its forces were fighting with us and some 
were fighting against us. 

There was another complication in 
that the enemy country and its forces 
were located only a little distance from 
our forces. So there was not a clear 
picture in Africa, it being a very active 
and yet a very complicated military com- 
bat zone. 

As the Senator has pointed out, it 
was difficult to make any arrangements 
because of the situation to which I have 
referred. However, there is now a splen- 
did opportunity to make satisfactory or 
suitable arrangements for the proper 
disposition of the assets. 

Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL., I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to know 
whether our Government owns any run- 
ways in any of the places which the 
Senator has named. 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. TUNNELL. We have not found 
@ permanent title in the United States 
in any instance with reference to which 
We were able to obtain information. I 
do not believe we have title in any in- 
stance. 

Mr. President, I s’iall continue with 
the data which I was presenting at the 
time I was interrupted. 

Fourth. Estimated cost of construc- 
tion: 

(a) Estimated contract cost, $57,420 or 
2,871,000 francs. 

Material furnished by the United 
States of America, $10,580 or 529,000 
francs. 

Total, $68,000 or 3,400,000 francs. 

Estimated cost of construction: 

(b) In arriving at the cost, the follow- 
ing basis was used: 

Average price of troop labor, 10 francs 
per hour. 

Cost of materials, double the price in 
the States. 

Total estimated cost $1,000,000. 

Fifth. Nature of restoration: None. 

Sixth. Estimated cost of restoration. 

Seventh. Date of approval, August 1, 
1943, 

Eighth. Valuation by F. M. Walker, 
Jr., first lieutenant, Corps of Engineers. 

Ninth. Remarks: The Salé Air Base 
was formerly a French installation. It 
will be turned back to the French as is. 

At a subsequent hearing held January 
7, 1945, in Caserta, near Naples, Italy, at 
the headquarters of the command within 
which Salé Airport is located, a state- 
ment was presented showing that the 
cost of this airport to the United States 
was $352,500, as follows: 

First. The best available information 
in this theater on the cost to the United 
States of construction of the above- 
named airdrome, is as follows: 

(a) Troop labor and equipment, 
$287,500. 

(b) Materials, $15,000. 

(c) Civilian labor and contracts, $50,- 
000. 

Total estimated cost to United States, 
$352,500. 

Second. The cost of pierced steel plank 
used at the airdrome is not included be- 
cause it is recoverable. Approximately 
one-half of the total amount of pierced 
steel plank, originally laid at the air- 
drome has already been recovered. 

At Casablanca on January 16, 1945, 
further testimony was presented to the 
committee to the effect that United 
States out-of-pocket costs were $52,000. 

It should be noted that the last two 
figures treat the pierced steel planking 
for the runways as movable property and 
not as having been installed in the air- 
port. The man who gave this testimony 
did not get along very well with the sub- 
committee. 

Sometime between August 1, 1943, and 
November 12, 1943, American forces 
ceased to use Rabat-Salé airport and the 
control of the field was assumed by the 
British. On November 12, 1943, a con- 
tract for the occupation of Salé airbase 
was entered into between the British and 
a Lieutenant Brochet, purporting to act 
for the French Government, whereby 
the Salé airbase was put at the disposi- 
tion of the British authorities “until fur- 
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ther orders” without any restrictions as 
to its use. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was an attempt 
made to distinguish between what is 
known as real property and personal 
property? For example, the Senator 
said that metal slabs were laid down on 
which runways were constructed, and 
that they were treated as movable prop- 
erty. Did the Senator ascertain that any 
distinction had been made between real 
and personal property, so that the real 
property would pass with the real estate, 
and we would have the right to remove 
only the personal property? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I believe that a great 
many persons in the military service did 
not know the difference between real 
property and personal property. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And the property 
which was fixed permanently was not 
treated any differently than the other 
property. 

Mr. TUNNELL. No. The accountant 
attempted to make us believe that any 
property which had been bought and 
paid for by the United States, but which 
could be removed or salvaged, was not 
obtained at out-of-pocket cost. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Whether we re- 
moved it or not? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Whether we removed 
it or not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In this particular 
case, is it not true that the movable 
property which was laid down on the 
ground was taken over by the British? 

Mr. TUNNELL. About half of it was 
so taken. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So that, so far as 
any recovery was concerned, we had no 
right to go in and get any of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I believe the point which 
has just been made indicates the neces- 
sity of turning over assets such as air 
bases to the State Department or to 
some department other than the mili- 
tary having the knowledge which, as the 
Senator pointed out, the military did not 
have in this instance. Here was a case 
of an airport, built with United States 
funds, it might be said, being abandoned 
by the military without the matter being 
brought to the attention of the State 
Department. That air base was turned 
over by a French officer, whose authority 
is unknown insofar as our subcommittee 
is concerned, to the British authority, 
which to all intents and purposes is now 
using an American installation in which 
we have no future rights or interests. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What the Senator 
has said would indicate very strongly 
that we need to establish a policy so 
that our men in the field may know what 
they can do and what they should do 
under given circumstances. JIagree with 
the able Senator from New York that 
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that should be done by the State De- 
partment, because they are more inter- 
ested in foreign relations with other 
countries than is the military, which is 
more interested in getting on to the next 
battle or the next airfield, and winning 
the war. The State Department is the 
agency which should handle those air- 
ports, and our relations with the foreign 
countries so far as our property in such 
countries is concerned. 

Mr. MEAD. I understand that to be 
the recommendation of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LANGER. Myr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. I wish to say that 
the attitude which has been described 
was the attitude found by us in talking 
to the military. When they are through 
in a particular locality they want to get 
out. They say, in effect, “We cannot 
afford to leave our men here; we want to 
get to the fighting front.” But what 
the subcommittee has in mind is what 
they leave when they go away. We think 
there should be a very strict accounting 
for those things, as nearly as it can be 
made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Delaware has the floor. Does he 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield again to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In relation to the 
cost of the airports, did the subcommit- 
tee find that the military agency was 
particular in keeping track of all of the 
costs of their personnel, for instance, 
their officers and privates and noncom- 
missioned officers? Were those figures 
kept in an orderly way, or did the sub- 
committee find that they varied so great- 
ly that the committee could not tell when 
it got through what the airport did cost? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the Senator 
has described it. I think we were not 
interested in costs then; we were getting 
ready to fight the enemy, and we did not 
stop to figure how much our men were 
worth a day, or anything of that sort. 
We wanted to win the war. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, did 
they have a thousand men 1 day, and 
two thousand men the next, and a hun- 
dred the next because they were moving 
on, and so they kept very little track of 
the actual cost of labor? 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did they attempt to 
keep track of the material that was pur- 
chased in that country compared to what 
we took over there and installed, or did 
they not? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I would say that a 
good deal of the property that was pur- 
chased in French Morocco, which is the 
place we are now discussing as to some 
of these matters at least, was paid for 
by the French. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How was it paid by 
the French Government? 
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Mr. TUNNELL. It was paid either in 
cash or else it was charged against them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the committee 
investigate to find out whether money 
that was paid by the French was lend- 
lease money? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Oh, no; the money 
that was paid for all this civilian lend- 
lease was paid in cash by the French 
authorities. 

The majority leader [Mr. BarKtry] 
reminds me that there were records of 
the labor of troops but there was no 
valuation placed on it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Were the records 
kept on an hourly basis or otherwise? 

Mr. TUNNELL. They were kept on 
an hourly basis. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Would the distin- 
guished Senator have any objection to 
telling the Senate how the subcommittee 
proceeded? Did it, for example, put wit- 
nesses under oath and examine them or 
were statements filed? 

Mr. TUNNELL. We did not put them 
under oath. We merely called them be- 
fore us, or they were produced either by 
the Army, the Navy, the State Depart- 
ment, the F. E. A. or whatever organiza- 
tion was furnishing the witnesses. We 
did not attempt to swear them. We 
asked them questions, and I think we got 
about as good answers as they could give. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the committee dur- 
ing the time they were over there divide 
up or did the members of the committee 
remain together? 

Mr. TUNNELL. We divided up once. 
That was one time when we had too 
much work to be done during the day we 
had to spend in Cairo, and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] went one place 
and I took charge of the testimony in 
another. That is the only time, as I re- 
member, that that happened. 

I call attention to the fact that when 
the French officer attempted to transfer 
the airport at Salé it was without further 
order and without any limitation as to 
its use commercially or otherwise. The 
British proceeded to make certain im- 
provements on Salé. Among other things, 
they constructed concrete runways and 
added three new hangars to the three 
hangars which were already in existence 
at that field. It is common knowledge 
that the British are using the field pres- 
ently, and intend to use it in the future, 
for commercial air flights. ‘Testimony 
before the subcommittee was to the ef- 
fect that the British are now operating 
scheduled fiights between Salé Airport 
and Montreal, Canada. We were given 
some information that an officer of the 
British consulate at Casablanca had re- 
cently told our minister there or one of 
his assistants that they were ready to 
give it up, but I have not heard as yet 
of their doing so. 

The subcommittee made inquiry as to 
whether or not the value of the improve- 
ments made with United States funds 
at Salé Airport had been recovered from 
the British, either under the Lend-Lease 
Act, or otherwise. The testimony before 
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the subcommittee indicated that no such 
recovery has as yet been made, but that 
the propriety of making a charge against 
the British was in the process of being 
considered in Washington. There was 
likewise testimony, however, that we had 
not abandoned the airport, and con- 
sidered it important, although the Brit- 
ish were in sole control there. 

The subcommittee does not present 
the foregoing as the final story of the 
Salé Airport, but proposes to go into 
the facts in greater detail. The fore- 
going has been presented as an illustra- 
tion of the confused situation with re- 
gard to records of the cost of construc- 
tion and the uncertain status of title 
and rights in the installation, which, I 
may say, was provided for war purposes 
and of course rather hastily agreed upon, 
if agreement was made at all. It seems 
perfectly obvious that a determination 
of our investment and our rights in the 
Salé Airport ought to be made without 
delay for the purpose of protecting our 
rights in its disposal. 

I may say further that, so far as 
Salé is concerned, it is comparatively un- 
important when we think of the large 
investments we have all over that sec- 
tion of the world; so that if the Army, 
the Navy, and the State Department are 
doing as we feel they are doing, making 
every effort to prevent a repetition of 
that situation, the time is well spent. 

3. THE ARMY AIRFIELD AT CAIRO—JOHN PAYNE 
FIELD 


The instance of John Payne Field at 
Cairo, Egypt, is a notable exception to 
the general situation found by the sub- 
committee; namely, that in the usual 
situation, our State Department repre- 
sentatives generally knew little about the 
installations which had been erected or 
improved by the Army in connection with 
military operations. Apparently the 
Army had not sought the advice of For- 
eign Service officials in the acquisition of 
sites for installations, nor had they in- 
formed such officials of the nature of 
rights acquired or the amount of expen- 
ditures. Furthermore, the Foreign Serv- 
ice officials had not sought to learn about 
such installations. 

This, however, was not the case with 
respect to John Payne Field. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, the Legation in Cairo des- 
patched to the Secretary of State in 
Washington a confidential memorandum 
containing a narrative description of 
the history of Army occupation of John 
Payne Field, enclosing a résumé of nego- 
tiations with the British, a map of the 
area, and a summary of construction 
costs. 

The subcommittee was surprised to 
learn that there had been so little ex- 
change of information and requests for 
assistance between the Army and the 
Foreign Service officials in connection 
with the acquisition of sites for military 
installations. It does not intend to im- 
ply that there was any friction or that 
there was any legal obligation on the 
Army to consult with Foreign Service of- 
ficials. In fact, the instance of John 
Payne Field is a demonstration that 
when requested the Army gave excellent 
cooperation and made complete dis- 
closure of the facts. However, it must 
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also be noted that the services of the 
State Department were not solicited or 
used by the Army in connection with the 
acquisition of the site. 

It also should be noted that in the in- 
formal conferences held by the subcom- 
mittee in Washington after its return, it 
has been advised both by representatives 
of the State Department and the War 
Department that officials of both De- 
partments are now collaborating in the 
determination of our rights and the 
making of plans for their proper disposi- 
tion and that plans for future activities 
call for even closer cooperation and col- 
leboration. The subcommittee is very 
favorably impressed with the attitude of 
officials toward the problem of dealing 
with the disposition of military installa- 
tions abroad. Regardless of the failures 
of the past, it now appears that there is 
an appreciation of the difficulty of the 
problems involved and a determination 
to work together in solving them. 

The items of cost as to John Payne 
Field are in much better condition than 
many of the other airports constructed 
by the Army, particularly those that 
were built in areas where there were 
combat operations. As of the date of 
the State Department’s report, Septem- 
ber 9, 1944, the expenditures on this field 
were estimated to total approximately 
$2,653,260.80, of which approximately 7 
percent represents reciprocal aid from 
the British. 

However, the condition of the title and 
rights of the United States in the air- 
port is far from being as clear and as 
favorable to the United States as is de- 
sireble. On this point, it should be 
noted, first, that the British acquired the 
land for the field under the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance; sec- 
ond, that the British reserved the right 
to “take complete control, whenever 
justified by military necessity”; and, 
third, that the British reserved the right 
to use the field for a squadron, which the 
subcommittee observed in actual posses- 
sion of a part of the field. 

The following comment in the State 

epartment’s memorandum is signifi- 
cant: 

Evidently the first decision to be made is 
whether it is desired to retain Payne Field as 
an American airport for post-war civil air- 
transport purposes. If so, it would appear 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
regularize its status. Britain's treaty obli- 
gations for the defense of Egypt make it 
understandable that special provisions 
should be made for the use of the field in 
time of war. Moreover, it seems unlikely 
that the United States Government or any 
American air-transport company would wish 
to purchase outright the large stretch of 
desert where Payne Field is located. It is 
entirely possible, however, that a sufficiently 
long-term lease could be arranged, either 
through the British or directly with the 
Egyptian Government and the Heliopolis 
Co. The first step would be to discuss the 
matter with the British, and it is my con- 





sidered cpinion that such discussion should 


be initiated by the Department in Washing- 
ton at the earliest possibie moment. * * * 

Major General Giles and members of his 
staff have been most helpful in providing us 
with information on this subject, 
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4. MELLAHA ARMY AIRFIELD AT TRIPOLI, LIBYA 


Mellaha Airport at Tripoli is now in 
the process of construction and is not 
expected to be completed until March or 
April of 1945. It is erected solely for the 
use of the Air Transport Command and 
is not a combat field. 

Costs of construction are being kept, 
and accurate figures should be available 
from reports which are reauired to be 
made to Washington. However, the'title 
and the rights of the United States in the 
field are far from clear. 

Tripoli is a point of considerable im- 
portance as an airfield because of its 
being located approximately midway be- 
tween Casablanca on the Atlantic coast 
of Morocco and Cairo, Egypt, being 
roughly 1,200 miles from each. Regard- 
less of the improvement in efficiency of 
aircraft, in order to permit the carrying 
of a maximum pay !oad, this stopping 
point at Tripoli is likely to continue to 
be of importance. 

The colonel who was operating our 
plane told us that the distance from 
Casablanca across north Africa to the 
Red Sea was about the same as the dis- 
tance from New York to San Francisco. 

There is another airport at Tripoli 
constructed by the Italians, now oper- 
ated by the British, known as the Castel 
Benito Airport. Due to excessively heavy 
traffic at Castel Benito, it was decided 
that we make arrangements for some 
other location for an airport for our 
transport planes. Accordingly, in June 
of 1944 our Army made surveys and 
determined upon a location some 4 miles 
to the east of Tripoli, near property de- 
voted to the production of salt, by the 
use of large evaporating areas, which 
had been in operation for many years. 
The following letters set forth the cir- 
cumstances preceding the commence- 
ment of construction of the Mellaha 
Airport: 

(Letter dated June 8, 1944, from Col. William 
L. Ritter, G. S. C., Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters, United States Army Forces in 
the Middle East, Cairo, Egypt, to Air Offi- 
cer Commander in Chief, Royal Air Force, 
Middle East) 

Subject: Acquisition of Mellaha Airdrome, 
Tripoli, Tripolitania, for use of United 
States Army. 

1. Projected heavy increases in aircraft 
transport and ferrying operations of the Air 
Transport Command, United States Army 
Air Forces, clearly indicate that it is neces- 
sary a site be made available in the vicinity 
of Tripoli, Tripolitania, for the construction 
cf a separate airfield for A. T. C. use. Au- 
thority to proceed with this project has been 
secured from the War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. Representatives of this headquarters, 
with the active help and advice of the C. R. E. 
at Tripoli, have made a thorough survey of 
unused and abandoned airfields in that area 
and have arrived at the conclusion that Mel- 
laha Airfield is the most satisfactory for 
United States requirements. This decision 
was based primarily on the fact that nu- 
merous buildings and facilities now existing 
at Mellaha can be utilized in expediting the 
construction program, to permit an earlier 
completion of the necessary facilities. 

3. Final requirements in general will con- 
sist of three 2,000-yard runways, 300,000 
square yards of parking apron, operational 
buildings, housing, and other facilities for a 
total of 3,000 personnel, 
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4. It is therefore requested that the Mel- 
laha Airfield and the necessary surrounding 
area be acquired for development by United 
States forces of an airport to be used for 
military purposes. 

(a) Boundary of area to be acquired, sub- 
ject to final adjustments on completion of 
accurate surveys and design, is to be as fol- 
lows: 

From the Mediterranean Sea to a point 
approximately 1,500 yards east from the ex- 
tended center line of existing north-south 
runway at Mellaha, due south to a point 
approximately 700 yards south of the main 
road from Tripoli to Tajura; thence west to 
the point of intersection with the western 
boundary of the desired area which is a line 
projected due south from the Mediterranean 
Sea at a point approximately 2,000 yards 
west of the extended center line of the exist- 
ing north-south runway at Mellaha. 

(b) All land, runways, roads, buildings, 
and other facilities included in this area are 
to be under the control of the United States 
Army. 

(c) Use of the commercial salt pans en- 
closed in the eastern portion of this area is 
to be discontinued. 

(d) The cantilever roof on the masonry 
grandstand, the judge’s tower, both aprpoxi- 
mately 1,600 yards to the east of the east end 
of the existing east-west runway at Mellaha, 
are to be demolished. 

5. In order that work on this project may 
start at once, an early reply to this request 
will be greatly appreciated. 





(Letters dated June 28, 1944, from E. Betts 
(?) for Air Marshal, Air Officer Command- 
ing-in-Chief, Headquarters, Royal Air 
Force, Middle East. to Commanding Gen- 
eral, U. S. A. PF. I. M. E.) 


MELLAHA AIRFIELD 


Reference is made to U. S. A. F. I. M. E. 
letter AG 686 Tripoli, dated 8th June, 1944, 
and to this headquarters interim reply S. 
69524 /Org., dated 20th June, 1944, concerning 
the use by the U. S. Army Air Forces of Mel- 
laha Airfield for Air Transport Command 
purposes. 

2. Information has now been received from 
the Air Ministry at London that they concur 
in the use and development of Mellaha Air- 
field by the U. S. Army Air Forces, subject to 
confirmation that Castel Benito cannot cater 
for the additional American traffic through 
Tripoli. May this confirmation please be 
given? 

3. The Air Ministry have agreed to the un- 
dertaking of the necessary construction work 
at Mellaha by the United States forces, but 
have stipulated that the execution of works 
services should have regard to the needs of 
the Mediterranean area as a whole in regard 
to use of available labor, plant, and material. 

4. The control of land, runways, roads, 
buildings, and other facilities included in the 
area ncminated below will be vested in the 
United States Army Air Forces, under the 
overhead control of Headquarters, Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Forces, but the Air Min- 
istry desire that arrangements should be 
made that facilities at Mellaha may be made 
available to the Royal Air Force in the event 
of circumstances making this necessary. 

5. The boundary of the area required for 
United States Army Air Force purposes in 
this connection (subject to final adjust- 
ments) is to be from the Mediterranean Sea 
to a point approximately 1,500 yards east from 
the extended center line of the existing 
north-south runway at Mellaha, due south 
to a point approximately 700 yards south of 
the main road from Tripoli to Tajura; thence 
west the point of intersection with the 
western boundary of the desired area which 
is a line projected due south from the Medi- 
terranean Sea at a point approximately 2,0c0 
yards west of the extended center line of the 
existing north-south runway at Mellaha, 
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6. The United States forces will accept lia- 
bility for any compensation necessitated in 
the acquisition of such land, runways, roads, 
buildings, and other facilities in the above 
area, together with that arising from the dis- 
use of the commercial salt pans in the east- 
ern portion of the area and the demolition of 
the cantilever roof on the masonry grand- 
stand and the judge’s tower east of the exist- 
ing east-west runway at Mellaha. In this 
connection the B. M. A. Tripolitania has al- 
ready been acquainted with American re- 
quirements 

7. Permission given to the United States 
forces for the use of Mellaha Airfield under 
these arrangements will be for official pur- 
poses and for the duration of the war only, 
it being clearly understood that any facil- 
ities which the United States forces may 
create will carry with them no post-war rights 
of ownership or user, 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I understand that this 
Mellaha Airfield was built in Libya and 
that Libya was formerly Italian territory, 
and to all intents and purposes still is, 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr.MEAD. Therefore why is it neces- 
sary that all these restrictions be im- 
posed upon us by another Allied power, 
a friendly Allied power? Is there any 
reason for that? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the answer to 
that, in any case to which any official 
of ours is a party, is contained in para- 
graph 4 of Colonel Ritter’s letter, at the 
bottom of page 41, as follows: 

4. The question of post-war rights raised 
in paragraph 7 of your letter is not deemed 
appropriate for determination at this time. 
It is assumed that what is done by your 
command and this command relate to mili- 
tary operations only and will be without prej- 
udice to the post-war disposition by the in- 
terested governments of the rights of owner- 
ship and user in the field. All such matters 
will doubtless have to come up for review on 
the cessation of all hostilities in the light of 
political circumstances obtaining at the time, 


In answer to the question asked by 
the Senator from New York, I will say 
that this territory which was taken over 
by us was at that time held by British 
forces. I think that is the answer to 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, it 
had been Italian territory? 

Mr. TUNNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was taken over 
by the British or by the United States? 

Mr. TUNNELL. It was taken over by 
the British, as I remember. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And then we built 
our airport on it after the British took 
it over? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then, am I to un- 
derstand that our allies refuse to make 
any agreement in relation to this air- 
port until after the war is over? 

Mr. TUNNELL. They attempted to 
make an agreement. In their lett@ they 
stated the terms under which we couid 
hold the area, and the United States au- 
thorities did not accede to those terms, 

Mr. FERGUSON. But did they not in- 
dicate in the statement the Senator just 
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read that they desired that we let every- 
thing go until after the war is over, ex- 
cept their restrictions? 

Mr. TUNNELL. What the Senator re- 
fers to was contained in the letter from 
Col. William L. Ritter, Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters, in which he said that we 
did not accept the terms as to post-war 
use, and that that question would have 
to go over. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the Senator 
from Delaware and the Senator from 
Ohio find anywhere that an officer in 
our armed services would say, “This is 
our policy, and this is what we want to 
do,” or was it found that the policy 
varied from place to place and depended 
upon the individual officer in charge? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, it 
seemed that situations, were different 
everywhere. Tripoli and Tunisia com- 
prised captured territory technically, and 
the situation there was not the same as 
we found it to be in most of the territory 
we visited. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was the policy the 
same in all captured territory, or did it 
vary according to the officer who might be 
in charge? 

Mr. TUNNELL. There was a differ- 
ence even in captured territory. We 
participated very largely in the capture 
of French Morocco, so that perhaps we 
had greater rights there than the British 
had. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, it 
did make a difference whose army cap- 
tured a given area? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes, I think it did, or 
at least it made a difference whose army 
had control. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, I see. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BURTON. Iam sure the Senator 
from Delaware will recall that frequently 
when we were in Libya the question 
came up by what right the British were 
exercising such control, and the reply 
always was, “By right of conquest.” 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; that is correct. 
That is what they claimed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did we have a 
policy under which we held property by 
right of conquest? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think our people 
generally take the position they did not 
want any property. 

Mr. FERGUSON. By right of con- 
quest? 

Mr. TUNNELL. By any right. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But we do find that 
the British used the “right of conquest” 
to take over certain property? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think that is an old 
policy of Great Britain. I have heard 
of it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator 
heard of that policy before? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I am glad to hear 
the Senator make the statement he has 
made. When the Senate committee of 
which I was a member was overseas a 
little more than a year ago we found 
that Americans were following their tra- 
ditional policy of taking territory, and 
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then when the trouble was over abandon. 
ing it. Our traditional policy is to fight 
for and take territory when we are jn 
danger, or in trouble, or when our friends 
are in trouble; then when the trouble js 
over we abandon the territory at the 
earliest possible moment, and we are ex- 
pected to do so by some of our allies, 
and we do so, and get out, and go other 
places. We follow the fight, and then 
when the fight is over we go home. 

Some of our allies who help us in the 
fight, or not, just as circumstances arise, 
when the fight is over go to the places 
where the fighting has been completed 
and start to do business on the old scale 
and under the old conditions. 

Other nations find it very easy to deal 
with another country which takes prop- 
erty in its own defense, or apparently in 
its necessary defense, or the defense of 
its Allies, and which then abandons it 
and goes home and Says, “We do not 
want anything.” It is easy to deal with 
such a country as that, and some of 
those who deal with us want something, 
and especially they want what we have 
abandoned, because it is of great value 
to them. I am glad to have the Sen- 
ator’s reaction to things that I know and 
saw. We have built airfields and instal- 
lations all over the world, and it was 
necessary for us to build them in order to 
win the fight. In many places we have 
this right—the right to get out when the 
war is over, and the other fellow con- 
fidently expects that that is what we 
will do. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that in many places 
we do not have the right to possession; 
we simply have possession. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then we freely give 
up possession and move on with the fight, 
or go home; and in many instances, if I 
correctly understand what the Senator 
said earlier, we do not even take the pains 
to look out for what we have taken or 
what we have built; we allow it to disin- 
tegrate; we leave the installations there; 
we do not even take pains to see that the 
investment we have is policed or kept up 
in some way. 

Mr. TUNNELL. What I have said is 
not intended, Mr. President, to be in crit- 
icism of our allies. I rather admire their 
keeping what they have some color of 
right to keep. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor makes that statement, because I said 
the same thing a year and a half ago. 
I then said, “I am not fussing about the 
British or our other allies.” I said, “I 
rather admire them for their alertness 
and their smartness.” Many persons in 
the United States criticized us when we 
made our report, because they said we 
were anti-British or anti-something else, 
when we merely complimented the Brit- 
ish on the realistic way they dealt with 
things. We meant to say to our own 
people, “Why do you not have the same 
realistic attitude toward these things?” 

Mr. President, I agree with what the 
Senator from Delaware has said. I think 
we should not always stand in the shad- 
ow of the British or anyone else. We 
should make our own policy and it should 
be dictated in a measure by the interests 
of the American people, and by our in- 
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and by the job we have done. But when 
the fight is over we seem to become ob- 
livious to what has gone before, and we 
are in a hurry to get out and go home, 
Other nations are in a hurry to go in and 
consolidate their gains. When they are 
asked, “By what right are you here?” 
they answer, “By right of conquest.” 

Mr. TUNNELL, I will say to the Sena- 
tor that we are trying in this report—at 
least Iam, and I think the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] and I have agreed on 
everything from the time we left home 
until the present, so far as I know—we 
are trying to establish that since condi- 
tions are so different now from anything 
we have ever known before, an unusual 
condition will face the United States, and 
we think the United States perhaps 
should adopt a different policy insofar as 
a different policy might protect the in- 
terests of the United States in post-war 
trade and post-war safety. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 

he Senator again yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Inthis war we have, 
with the loss of life and material, taken 
areas Which were in the hands of our 
enemies and .of enemies of our allies. 
The alternative to maintaining posses- 
sion of them is to cling to the old policy 
of take and retreat and abandon, and 
then go back when trouble arises again, 
and again have our men killed in taking 
the same places, while helping our old 
friends when they are in trouble again. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Many months ago I 
said on the floor of the Senate that if the 
United States were to police the terri- 
torial possessions of other nations 
hroughout the world it would be on the 
assumption that it was a paying proposi- 
tion for somebody, and that if it was a 
paying proposition I think we should 
get in the business, especially if we have 
to pay the expense of it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. In our sphere of influence, 
or in a reasonable area which we are com- 
mitted to, defend, and where if trouble 
were to come again, the burden of tak- 
ing care of the situation would be upon 
us, ought we to be installed and in pos- 
session of the area, or ought we to 
abandon it and run the risk of having our 
men killed because of the necessity of 
taking possession again in order to help 
our friends and help ourselves? I refer to 
areas to which we are definitely com- 
mitted, which are in the sphere of our in- 
fluence, and where we are entitled to have 
at least an equal opportunity to trade. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I entirely agree with 
the Senator. Since we have spent so 
much to build these airports, we should 
keep them and other installations which 
will put us in a postion for after-the-war 
trade, or in a position for subsequent de- 
fense of these possessions if it should be- 
come necessary. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I applaud the Sen- 
ator’s statement. I remind him that 
when the Senator from New York [Mr., 
Meap] and others of us took a similar 
trip more than a year ago, we were unani- 
mous in our conclusions on these same 
questions. It makes me feel very good 
to have two of my colleagues see the same 
things, and come back with a report which 
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is almost on all-fours with the things 
which we saw and interpreted. 

Mr. TUNNELL. In certain places 
which the Senator from Kentucky vis- 
ited, we found that conditions seemed 
to have changed for the better; but in no 
instance did we find that the Senator 
and his colleagues were not pursuing the 
right course with respect to conditions 
as they found them, or thought them 
to be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
very much. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask the 
junior Senator from Kentucky a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Delaware yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. TUNNELL., I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. If my memory serves 
me correctly, in the report made by the 
junior Senator from Kentucky a year 
and a half ago, he gave an example of a 
barren island where the United States 
Army moved in with about 1,500 men and 
built an airport costing $50,000,000, as I 
recall, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
have in mind Iceland? 

Mr. LANGER. No; I have in mind a 
barren island, where there was no civ- 
ilization at all. 

Mr.MEAD. Perhaps it was Christmas 
Island. 

Mr. CHANDLER. We visited Christ- 
mas Island; but, as I recall, the installa- 
tion there did not cost so much money, 
Because the Senator mentioned the sum 
of $50,000,000, I identified the place as 
Iceland. As I recall, that was the ap- 
proximate cost of the installation on 
Iceland. 

Mr. LANGER. As I remember the 
Senator’s report, concurred in by the 
other Senators, when we had finished 
building that magnificent airport and 
spending all that money, the American 
troops marched out, the American flag 
came down, and one Englishman came 
in with a desk, and the British flag went 
up. Does the Senator remember that 
part of his report? 

Mr.CHANDLER. That situation is not 
confined to any one place. It is repeated 
over and over again. The British always 
come in. They went in on Tarawa, 
After the American marines took the 
island of Tarawa, with the loss of about 
3,500 marines in 72 hours, a lone Brit- 
isher there ran up the British flag forth- 
with, after the battle. They never fail to 
comein. I do not criticize them for that. 
They think it is their property, although 
our soldiers were killed in taking it. 
They are always on hand to take pos- 
session and control, and operate their 
own property. I think we ought to do 
the same thing. At least, we ought to be 
as awake and alive to situations which 
may make for trouble in the future if we 
are not wide awake to American inter- 
ests. 

Mr. LANGER. What puzzles me is that 
after the previous trip the five Senators 
came back and made a report, but noth- 
ing has been done. The Army, the Navy, 
and the Department of State received the 
report; our entire Government received 
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it, and a year and a half has gone by. I 
should like to have someone tell me what 
has been done to remedy the situation 
which was found to exist a year and a 
half ago when five distinguished Sena- 
tors made a tour of inspection. 

Mr. CHANDLER, If I may be per- 
mitted to answer briefly—I do not wish 
to transgress on the time of the Senator 
from Delaware—all we got for mention- 
ing the subject was harsh criticism, be- 
cause it was felt that our observations 
came under the head of criticism of our 
allies. We answered that charge by say- 
ing that if we could not tell our allies the 
truth, we were certainly not on very good 
terms with them. If, as American Sena- 
tors, representing the American people, 
we could not, without offending our 
allies, view military installations built 
by American engineers and paid for by 
the people of the United States, and at 
least request that the American people 
assert that we had certain interests 
which needed the protection of the 
American people, we were not on very 
good terms with them. If we have 
reached the point where we cannot men- 
tion such things without offending our 
allies, we are not on very good terms with 
them. 

A definite policy should be established 
by the President and the State Depart- 
ment, supported by the American Sen- 
ate. As the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER! has said, we are in the world 
to stay. This is one world; and we are 
a part of it. If we are to stay in the 
game, we shall have to put in more 
marbles and learn to shoot straight. 
If we stand in the shadow of the British, 
and permit them to make the policy 
which we follow, in my judgment we 
shall not get any further than we have 
in the past. We must establish an 
American policy, and it must take into 
consideration the interests of the Amer- 
ican people. It should not be antago- 
nistic to our allies if we can help it, but 
at least it should be assertive of Ameri- 
can interests, so that we can deal with 
our allies at arm’s length, across the 
table, face to face, and man to man. 
Our diplomats are accustomed to follow- 
ing the British. They have not learned 
to do anything else. I am pleading for 
different instructions to our diplomats. 
I believe it would be better for us. 

Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator that I am not criticiz- 
ing the British. I am pleading for an 
American policy which will take care of 
our interests without antagonizing the 
British or any other nation. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I went a little fur- 
ther than does the Senator. I said that 
I did not wish to be cruel or harsh to 
our allies or our friends. I voted for 
every measure for which the President 
asked as a matter of defense and help- 
fulness to the British and to our other 
allies; but the time has come when we 
must speak realistically to our friends. 

Mr. TUNNELL. The time may come 
when I shall do so. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I should not like. to 
be called an enemy of our allies merely 
because I may do so sooner than does 
the Senator. That is the position in 
which I find myself. I may have spoken 
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realistically to our friends sooner than 
has my good friend from Delaware, but 
I thought they should be spoken to 
realistically. 

The American people are patient. For 
a long time they have followed the policy 
of not desiring the territory of other 
nations. We do not wish to take any- 
thing from anyone. The other fellow 
says, “You do not want anything. We 
do, so we will move in.” 

Mr. TUNNELL. I think the time has 
come when it will pay the United States 
to assert its own rights. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It will save trouble, 
too. 

Mr. TUNNELL. It will save trouble. 

Mr. President, it is therefore obvious 
that the construction has proceeded 
without clarification of the rights which 
the United States will have in this air- 
port. The Army officials are to be com- 
mended for refusing to commit our Gov- 
ernment to an admission that it would 
acquire no post-war rights in the field. 
On the other hand, there is hardly a 
clear understanding as between the Brit- 
ish and ourselves as to the terms under 
which we are now occupying this site, 
since the permission was given upon the 
understanding “that any facilities which 
the United States forces may create will 
carry with them no post-war rights of 
ownership or user.” 

In connection with the British stipu- 
lation, above quoted, it should be noted 
that Tripoli is located in Libya, which 
prior to this war was Italian territory. 
Presumably, Libya’s post-war status has 
not yet been determined. At the present 
time, it seems merely to be territory 
which has been occupied by the Allied 
forces in the course of this war. 

In the opinion of the subcommittee, 
an investigation ought to be made at 
once to determine the present status of 
our rights in this airfield and to have 
a clear understanding with the British 
with respect to them. 

It was also with considerable interest 
that the subcommittee learned that 
neither the United States nor any of our 
American air lines have obtained any 
franchises to operate in north Africa. 
On the other hand, the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation is running regularly 
scheduled commercial flights, aecepting 
nonpriority passengers when space per- 
mits. On a much smaller scale, the 
French and the Belgians are operating 
in north Africa. 

In 1941, Pan-American Airways op- 
erated across central Africa to Khar- 
toum, thence to Cairo, Palestine, and 
Basra. The British objected. On No- 
vember 1, 1942, the Army Air Transport 
Command took over this operation. 
OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION RADIO STATION AT 

ALGIERS 

The Office of War Information is op- 
erating a radio station in Algiers with 
two short wave and one medium wave 
transmitters. It is using wave-length 
bands which probably will be lost if op 
erations at this station are discontinued. 
This radio station is well-situated for 
use as a booster station for the purpose 
of reaching Europe, Russia, and the 
Middle East. It represents an invest- 
ment of over a million and a quarter dol- 
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lars of United States funds. The French 
have indicated an interest in having this 
station transferred to them on lend- 
lease. Office of War Information activ- 
ities in this area are diminishing. 

This station represents an opportunity 
for the United States to have available 
for the transmission of news, messages, 
etc., an alternative to the present wire- 
less and cable monopolies. The Office 
of War Information rightly feels that a 
determination of the disposition of this 
asset is beyond the scope of its authority, 
and it has made an appeal that those re- 
sponsible for determining our policy and 
negotiating for putting it into effect in- 
struct it as to what should be done. It is 
also faced with the impropriety of ex- 
pending taxpayers’ funds in continuing 
operations where the sole or main pur- 
pose is to maintain a going concern for 
its greater value as a unit than as an 
abandoned installation. 

LEND-LEASE AND REVERSE LEND-LEASE 
ACCOUNTING 

Lend-lease and reverse lend-lease ac- 
counts are in such condition that it is im- 
possible to tell with certainty the exact 
status of balances for intratheater trans- 
actions. There are two serious discrep- 
ancies between the methods used by our 
forces and those used by the British, 
which have contributed to this confusion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Will the Senator 
permit an interruption for a question? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Before the Senator 
leaves the matter of the radio station, 
let me inquire whether he has informed 
himself regarding what legislation, if 
any, would be appropriate to be enacted 
in order to determine a policy of this 
character? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I have not done so; 
but I thought, and I still think, that this 
matter should be handled through the 
State Department. I understand that 
the State Department does not think 
that at the present time it has all the 
authority which I have suggested or 
which has been suggested in this report. 
So it seems to me that the State Depart- 
ment itself should make some sugges- 
tions regarding what increased authority 
it should have. : 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
agree that in connection with our general 
constitutional function of advising in 
respect to questions of foreign policy, it 
might be appropriate for Members of the 
Senate to bring to the attention of the 
appropriate committees of this body 
dealing with such questions the related 
matters of policy, with the idea that the 
departments downtown would realize 
that we also are concerned about this 
matter and that we would welcome con- 
structive suggestions from them? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Our chairman sug- 
gests that we will do that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think that would 
be most appropriate. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment 
ago, there are two serious discrepancies 
between the methods used. The first 
is the refusal of the British to price in« 
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voices on materials and services lenq. 
leased to us in the theater. The secong 
is the policy of the British to charge 49 
percent on their cost for transportation, 
insurance, and handling charges on ma. 
terial and equipment turned over to ys 
under reciprocal aid in the theate; 
whereas the charges of the American 
forces for such items have been 25 per- 
cent. Perhaps this is the result of some 
agreement between our State Depart- 
ment and the British, but our informa. 
tion came particularly from those jn 
Abadan, where they were not familia; 
with what had been done on lend-lease 
from Washington. Washington was 
familiar with what they had done but 
Abadan was not familiar with what 
Washington had done, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, wil) 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the committee 
ascertain the reason why the British 
would not price these invoices at the 
present time? 

Mr. TUNNELL. I understood it was 
because of a lack of clerks; they could 
not hire a sufficient number of clerks, 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was the rea- 
son which was assigned, was it? 

Mr. TUNNELL. ‘That was the reason 
which was assigned. That procedure 
has been followed, in that the number 
of items is charged, without any total. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, TUNNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I flew west 2 days 
ago with one in command of an air base 
in England, who said a report was very 
widely circulated there—and I think the 
matter should be cleared up, regardless 
of whether the report is accurate—af- 
fecting the item of gasoline, in particular, 
the intimation being that for gasoline 
secured from the British a charge was 
made very considerably in excess of the 
eharge made for the gasoline when it 
was delivered to the British. Did that 
matter come to the Senator’s attention 
at all? f 

Mr. TUNNELL. The only thing along 
that line which I remember having come 
to our attention was at Abadan, where 
some of the witnesses protested that on 
articles which had been handed from 
our lend-lease authorities to the British, 
and which subsequently had been taken 
back by us from the British, because we 
needed them—as sometimes happens, 
we were told—to the original cost a 
charge of 25 percent for transportation 
was added by us. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator was 
informed that our people had added that 
charge? 

Mr. TUNNELL. Yes; we were in- 
formed that our people had added a 
charge of 25 percent, and that when the 
article was later handed back to us there 
was a disagreement between the British 
and our people regarding the charge 
which they should add to the 25 per- 
cent. I did not hear gasoline specifi- 
cally mentioned, but there was a differ- 
ence between them. 

I may say, in order to be perfectly 
fair, that I understand that our State 
Department has been satisfied, at least 
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in part, to have the matter of pricing go 
over. But regardless of whether it goes 
over, our committee did not think the 
method used was the proper one. 

Mr. President, the more serious of these 
two discrepancies is the first. Both the 
Army and the Navy have been seeking to 
persuade the British to price their in- 
voices. The British have consistently re- 
fused to do so on the basis that they did 
not have sufficient bookkeeping man- 
power. After extended negotiations, the 
Navy secured from the British Admiralty 
an understanding, which became opera- 
tive on January 1, 1945, that they would 
price invoices on all transactions subse- 
quent to that date, and would assist the 
Navy in going over invoices on transac- 
tions prior to that date, so that they 
might also be priced, 

Tne Army has as yet been unable to 
secure a similar commitment from the 
British, so we were informed. In lieu of 
such pricing, it has been the practice of 
the Army to place its own estimates of 
values. 

The seriousness of the foregoing can 
readily be appreciated when it is realized 
that warehouses full of unpriced invoices 
will be accumulated, and that if such 
articles are ever priced, they will un- 
doubtedly have to be priced by persons 
not familiar with the original transac- 
tion—persons who possibly will not have 
the proper catalogs or other reference 
sources to enable them to determine ac- 
curately the value of such lend-lease 
transfers. Apparently the British main- 
tain prices for their own records; and 
unquestionably there will be a discrep- 
ancy between our estimate of the total 
value of British reciprocal aid in the 
theater and the estimate which the Brit- 
ish will have. As an example, the British 
presented in their official documents a 
report of some $175,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial transferred to us on lend-lease, but 
it was appraised by our Navy at a value 
of only $10,600,000. 

I understand that what really has 
happened is that our people have ob- 
tained valuations on only $10,000,000 
worth of material. At any rate, there is 
a great deal of difference between the 
bookkeeping methods and between the 
total figures obtained. 

In negotiating for the settlement of 
obligations under the Lend-Lease Act, it 
is obvious that this confusion as to ac- 
curate balances between our govern- 
ments will make lend-lease settlements 
much more difficult than they would 
have been if invoices on such transac- 
tions had been priced. 

As to the difference between the 25 
percent charged by our Army and the 
42 percent charged our Army by the 
British for transportation, handling 
charges and insurance, our Officials have 
expressed the feeling that there should 
be no such differential; that it is an 
arbitrary estimate of a factor to be used 
in all cases regardless of the actual costs 
for such items; that the costs are prob- 
ably the same for the British as for our- 
selves, and that such factor should like- 
wise be the same. 

CONCLUSION 


The subcommittee feels that a more 
businesslike job could have been done in 
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connection with the maintenance of cost 
records and terms of rights in our instal- 
lations abroad. It also feels that closer 
coordination between the military serv- 
ices and the State Department, through 
the exchange of information and the uti- 
lization of our foreign service officials in 
the respective countries where the mili- 
tary installations were being constructed, 
would have been desirable. However, 
the subcommittee also realizes that, 
especially in the early days of our com- 
bat operations in North Africa and in 
the rush of establishing the transporta- 
tion facilities and other activities in the 
Middle East, details as to expenditures 
and care as to the legal aspects of the 
title to be acquired should not have 
been permitted to interfere with or delay 
the speediest possible progress of mili- 
tary campaigns. The subcommittee feels, 
however, that a more businesslike job 
of recording our expenditures and clari- 
fying our rights could have been done 
without impairment of military opera- 
tions. 

This neglect will be expensive in terms 
of preventing as good a job of disposi- 
tion of those assets and installations as 
ctherwise might have been accomplished. 
The task of compiling records of cost 
and clarifying our rights at this time is 
a different one and will take consid- 
erable time. Until such information is 
available, however, an intelligent and 
well-informed decision can hardly be 
made. Furthermore, as to some installa- 
tions, the best time for making disposi- 
tion may already have passed or will 
arrive before the information needed to 
make a proper decision can be compiled. 

The subcommittee feels that there has 
been a fundamental obstacle to proper 
disposition of our foreign installations 
in the apparent lack of any definite and 
well-understood national policy concern- 
ing our post-war security and economic 
aims, which, in the final analysis, should 
control the disposition to be made of such 
installations, 

Based on the conferences held in 
Washington since our return, however, 
we are encouraged by the interest of offi- 
cials concerned with this problem. We 
feel that they are aware of the import- 
ance of the problems we encountered and 
also of the importance of taking imme- 
diate action to solve them. The Mead 
committee will devote attention to fol- 
lowing the progress that is made. 

Mr. President, before taking my seat, 
I wish to say that there was uniform 
good feeling between our representatives 
abroad and the British. I never heard a 
single criticism of the British attitude 
toward our people. Individually they 
were fine, and there was not the slight- 
est conflict of feeling between our rep- 
resentatives and those of the British. 
So anything which I may have said on 
that point was said with reference to a 
policy which should be pursued. How- 
ever, I wish to stress the fact that good 
feeling existed. 

At this time I wish to compliment 
those who were responsible for the trans- 
portation which was furnished us. 
Everything was done which could be done 
by the Army, the Navy, the State De- 
partment, and every other organization 
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having to do with our trip to make it pos- 
sible and pleasant. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that the 
committee sent with the Senator from 
Ohio and myself a very good representa- 
tion. The Army sent a representative, 
the Navy sent a representative, and the 
Air Forces sent a representative. We 
had with us our own attorney, Mr. 
Meader. Everything was done to make 
it possible for us to ascertain the facts. 
If we had not ascertained the facts, I 
think it would have been our fault. 

I wish also to say that the committee 
could not have sent a man who would 
have worked harder than did the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, who accompanied me. 
He worked much harder than I did, and 
stayed with the work longer hours than 
did I. Incidentally, he is one of the most 
agreeable traveling companions whom I 
have ever known. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation of the state- 
ment which the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. TUNNELL] made on behalf of our 
subcommittee, and also his kind remarks 
with reference to my part in the inves- 
tigation. In view of the interest ex- 
pressed in the presentation made by the 

enator from Delaware, and after con- 
sulting with the majority leader and the 
minority leader, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to be permitted to make my state- 
ment at the conclusion of the morning 
hour on Monday next, rather than at 
this late hour todey. Therefore, without 
proceeding with the discussion at this 
time, I give notice that I shall ask for the 
floor on Monday next following the 
morning hour, in order to resume dis- 
cussion of the matter to which the Sen- 
ae from Delaware has addressed him- 
self. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider exec- 
utive business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brewster in the chair) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting a nomina- 
tion, which was referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Wallace Murray, of Ohio, now Director of 
the Office of Near Eastern and African Af- 
fairs, Department of State, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Iran; 
and 

Felix Cole, of the District of Columbia, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 1, con- 
sul general and first secretary of legation 
at Monrovia, Liberia, to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Ethi- 
opia. 


ete 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to call the nominations 
on the calendar. 

THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John F. X. McGohey to be United 
States attorney for the southern district 
of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the postmaster nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the postmaster nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Rear Admiral William B. 
Young, Supply Corps, United States 
Navy, to be pay director in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of David R. Nimmer to be brig- 
adier general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William W. Rogers to be brigadier 
general. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be im- 
mediately notified of all confirmations 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. BARKLEY. As in legislative ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, February 
19. 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate February 15, 1945: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

Capt. Ezra G. Allen to be Director of 
Budget and Reports in the Department of 
the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for 
a term of 3 years. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 15, 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John F. X. McGohey to be United States 

attorney for the southern district of New 
York. 
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In THE Navy 
William B. Young to be a pay director in 
the Navy with the rank of rear admiral, for 
temporary service, to rank from June 1, 1942, 
In THE MARINE CorRPs 
To be brigadier generals for temporary service, 
from January 20, 1945 
David R. Nimmer 
William W. Rogers 
POSTMASTERS 
MICHIGAN 
Henry J. Stein, Clinton. 
MINNESOTA 
Joseph C. Berg, Leroy. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Helen B. Hoven, Hoven. 


1OUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, Fepruary 15, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal God, our Father, who hast 
been our guide and companion in all the 
yesterdays, we pray that the memory of 
Thy goodness may inspire us to enter 
faithfully and courageously upon the 
tasks and duties of this day. 

Fortify us against those specters of 
fear and cynicism which come to us in 
our hours of perplexity. Sustain us by 
Thy grace when our minds are baffled 
and our hearts are burdened. When we 
are tempted to surrender to futility and 
defeatism, may we seek more eagerly the 
counsel of Thy wisdom and the consola- 
tion of Thy love. 

Enable us to keep a clear and steadfast 
vision of that day when the whole earth 
shall be illumined with the radiant 
splendor of the Prince of Peace and His 
spirit shall be triumphant. To Thy 
name we shall give all the glory. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 

WORKS BY THE NAVY 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
626) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other 
purposes, for printing in the Recorp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Rrec- 
orp and include therein an article on 
small business. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks 
in the REcorp. 

Mr. TALBOT asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial, 

Mr. WELCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 

rmission to extend his own remarks 

the Recorp and include a letter. 








FEBRUARY 15 
REVISION OF CRIMINAL CODE 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert a brief state- 
ment at this point in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
entertain such request if the statement 
exceeds 300 words. 

Mr. KEOGH. It will not exceed that 
limit, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the unanimous authority of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws, I have 
today introduced, as a reported bill, H. R. 
2200, a bill to revise, codify, and enact 
into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code, Crimes and Criminal Proce- 

dure. This bill is the result of intensive 
work over a period of a year in which 
distinguished members of the bench and 
bar of the country participated. During 
the progress of the revision, the commit- 
tee sought to keep the entire member- 
ship of the House currently informed and 
sought always to invite suggestions and 
criticisms from the Members, as well as 
any citizens interested in the work. We 
renew this invitation with respect to the 
pending bill. It is our hope to place the 
bill on the Unanimous-Consent Calendar 
shortly, and I should be deeply obliged if 
those of the Members who are interested 
would be good enough to advise us of 
their reactions to the measure. This 
work is in furtherance of our committee’s 
ultimate objective of enacting the entire 
United States Code into positive law and 
in conformity with our established slogan 
that “Making the laws understandable 
is as important as making the laws.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Recorp by 
printing an address delivered by my col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Brown]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend in the 
REcoRD a sermon by the Most Reverend 
William A. Griffin, bishop of Trenton, at 
the pontifical mass honoring the heroes 
of Warsaw, Sunday, January 28, 1945, at 
St. Hedwig’s Church, Trenton, N. J., and 
I also ask unanimous consent that I be 
allowed to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a sermon delivered by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor James H. Griffiths, 
8. T. D., chancelor of the military ordi- 
nariate, at the pontifical mass for the 
victims of Warsaw at St. Hedwig’s 
Church, Trenton, N. J., January 28, 1945. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requests of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address on Lincoln deliv- 
ered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. Knutson] last Sunday at Ford’s 
Theater, 








1945 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr,. JENNINGS] may be permitted 
to insert in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article published in the Chattanooga 
News-Free Press on February 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
some short excerpts from public auction 
notices and from letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
REcoRD on two subjects and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 20] 
Biemiller Harness, Ind, O’Brien, Mich. 
Bolton Havenner O'Hara 
Boren Hébert Philbin 
Bradley, Mich. Heidinger Reece, Tenn. 
Colmer Johnson, Schwabe, Okla. 
Curley Lyndon B, Short 
Dawson Judd Simpson, Pa. 
De Lacy Kerr Sumner, Ill. 
Eaton Kilday Thomas, Tex. 
Elliott King Vursell 
Ervin LaFollette Wasielewski 
Fuller Landis Weaver 
Gardner MeMillan, 8S. C. White 
Hare Morrison Winter 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
ninety-one Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. McCormack, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN LENDING 
AGENCIES 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 137 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (S. 375) to pro- 
vide for the effective administration of cer- 
tain lending agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
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5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I would 
appreciate it if the Speaker will notify 
me after I have used 10 minutes, because 
I have promised time to other Members 
on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution or rule 
makes in order the bill S. 375, which has 
been unanimously reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is 
not a gag rule nor is it a closed rule. It 
provides for 4 hours of general debate 
after which the bill will be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule and 


‘any germane amendment will be in or- 


der, even the proposed amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
cott], which would separate the ex-Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and ex-Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States from member- 
ship on the Export-Import Bank. 
Though the amendment might be held in 
order I feel it should not be agreed to be- 
cause I consider it a spite amendment 
which would add insult to injury to a 
great American citizen. 


Mr. Speaker, a great deal has been said 
to the effect that the Secretary of Com- 
merce, when named, will have certain 
powers as a director or as ex-officio mem- 
ber of the bank. The Committee on 
Rules before acting called Mr. Leo Crow- 
ley, President of the Export-Import 
Bank, who made it clear that notwith- 
standing the fact that originally the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of State had been requested by the Pres- 
ident to incorporate this bank, he—Mr. 
Crowley—now is chairman and holds all 
of the common stock and has jurisdic- 
tion to name the directors or trustees; 
therefore the argument generally made 
that Mr. Wallace may control that bank 
is not well founded. I believe that in 
Mr. Crowley the Government has a 
splendid man, one who has demonstrated 
his fitness. Of course, this also applies 
to the ex-Vice President of the United 
States who has served this country with 
distinction not only as Secretary of Ag- 
riculture but also as Vice President and 
he has performed certain important 
functions for the country that were of 
great benefit to the United States; there- 
fore the objection that has been raised 
to him as a member of the board I say 
is unfair and not justified, especially in 
view of the testimony of Mr. Crowley 
who has complete jurisdiction. In all 
fairness, I state, Mr. Speaker, that I feel 
the amendment which will be offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan is not en- 
titled in fairness or justice to considera- 
tion and should be defeated. 

I realize that there are some people who 
are opposed to ex-Vice President Wallace 
for any position but I cannot understand 
why. Is he dishonest? Is he not able? 
Has he not performed his duties splen- 
didly and in the interest of our country? 
Oh, I surmise that some of these cartels 
and some of the representatives of the 
big institutions feel they may not be 
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able to control him. Perhaps they will 
not, because he is a man who believes 
in justice and fairness; a man who will 
give the common people an opportunity 
to live and to exist decently. So I feel 
we should not add insult to injury and 
adopt the amendment that will be 
offered. 

Of course, I am reminded that a sim- 
ilar political movement was undertaken 
Many years ago, even longer than I can 
remember and longer than I have been 
a Member of this House. You may re- 
member that President Jackson ap- 


pointed Van Buren Minister to Great* 


Britain, and the Senate refused to con- 
firm him, but within a few short years 
Van Buren became the President of the 
United States. Perhaps your unfair’ 
activities here will bring about a similar 
condition and history may repeat itself. 

I do not know, and I cannot under- 
stand, why some of the outstanding 
interests and reactionaries should be op- 
posed to the New Deal. Is it not a fact 
that the New Deal brought greater pros- 

erity to our country than any one ever 
dreamed of? Is it not a fact that the 
New Deal inherited a bankrupt country, 
when all the insurance companies were 
insolvent, and the banks were bankrupt, 
and that the only business that was 
flourishing were the undertakers because 
of the suicides that were taking place 
day in and day out? 

We are today the most prosperous 
country in the world. Our people have 
over 100 billion dollars in bank deposits. 
Our income is over 168 billion dollars as 
compared to 42 billion dollars in 1932, or 
four times as great when the New Deal 
came in. Big business has reserves and 
surpluses of over 190 billion dollars. 
Forty corporations in the United States 
now have a capital of 88 billion dol- 
lars, twice as much as the national 
income under the Hoover administration 
in 1932. Our exports up to 1943 have in- 
creased 3 billion dollars. Our people are 
earning more money than ever before. 
No one can deny that every section of 
our country is enjoying greater prosper- 
ity than ever before, and especially the 
States of Virginia, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi have enjoyed greater benefits under 
this New Deal administration than near- 
ly any other State in the United States. 
Therefore, there must be another reason 
for the opposition. I am constrained to 
say that it must be because of prejudice 
against progressive and liberal policies 
as I actually do not believe that some of 
the Democratic Members who oppose ad- 
ministration-sponsored legislation or 
legislation in the interest of the common 
people are deliberately or willfully aid- 
ing the Republican Party, who, in the 
present instance, notwithstanding that 
ten of the Republican members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
voted unanimously in committee for the 
reporting out of the bill, have com- 
manded that they pursue the unfair 
course they are now following. 

Mr. Speaker, years ago we who voted 
for relief legislation to reestablish busi- 
ness and to provide for employment to 
relieve the lot of the farmers and labor- 
ing people were labeled as “rubber 
stamp” Congressmen. I say to the re- 
actionary Democratic Members opposing 
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this bill to examine the vote that will ba 
cast by the Republican Members and 
they will find that they have voted to a 
man against the rule as well as against 
the bill. Until final action is taken on 
the bill, they will continue to use every 
parliamentary procedure and to pursue 
every dilatory tactic to defeat the bill 
in order that the Republican press may 
again point out in large headline articles 
to a Republican-Democratic coalition of 
opposition to this measure. But, Mr. 
Speaker, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
I feel that the good people of those States 
will not approve—yes, will resent—their 
representatives giving aid and comfort to 
their enemies. 

Oh, I appreciate that some of you Re- 
publicans do not like to hear these facts. 
You never want to be reminded of the 
condition under Hoover, and you do not 
like to see or hear what has been done 
for the country by the New Deal under 
the leadership of the greatest President 
in the history of our country, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, a man whom the world 
recognizes and acclaims the greatest 
statesman in the history of our country. 
Instead of making it easier and cooperat- 
ing with him during these trying days, 
you are endeavoring to make his tasks 
still more difficult. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan stated before our committee 
that the President by appointing Mr. 
Wallace is again veering to the left. We 
did not hear a peep from him or other 
Republicans when he appointed Mr. 
Stettinius, Mr. Clayton, and other of his 
assistants. One does not have to stretch 
his imagination to realize that the 
amendment will be offered purely for po- 
litical reasons. It should be defeated 
and I appeal to every honest, sincere 
Member who believes in justice, right- 
eousness, and fair play not to be pre- 
vailed upon by the opposition to vote for 
this amendment. It is my hope that 
there will be very few gentlemen on our 
side who will be led astray by this clever, 
shrewd Republican maneuver. I urge 
the membership to read section 4 of the 
bill which plainly sets forth: 

No functions, powers, or duties shall be 
transferred from the Federal Loan Agency 
under the provisions of title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, or any other law un- 
less the Congress shall otherwise by law 
provide, 


I know that the membership will agree 
with me that the effect of this section 
makes unnecessary the consideration or 
adoption of the proposed amendment by 
the gentleman from Michigan with re- 
spect to the transfer of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, these are troublous times 
and the burdens of office weigh heavily 
upon the shoulders of our President and 
Commander in Chief. He has most 
graciously, in the interest of harmonious 
action in this critical period of war, 
agreed to the proposed legislation in its 
present form, I feel that the member- 
ship, regardless of on what side they may 
be, have been impressed and are pleased 
and gratified with his achievements and 
accomplishments and we owe it to our- 
selves to lessen his burdens and to co- 
operate in eliminating as many annoy- 
ances in order that he may continue to 
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devote his great ability, courage, and 
statesmanship in bringing about an early 
ending to this horrible war and a lasting 
peace, happiness, and contentment to 
the suffering people the world over and, 
last but not least, the reuniting of our 
brave and courageous boys with their 
wives, families, and loved ones. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the best evidence that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules does not have a very 
good position in this matter is the fact 
that he has just completed a political 
address. I will leave that part about the 
greatness of the New Deal to the people 
of America, especially future genera- 
tions, your children and my children, who 
will have to pay this $300,000,000,000 of 
debt. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman has 
stated, this is an open rule. It provides 
for 4 hours of general debate. Any 
amendments that are germane to the 
bill will be permitted. 

I dislike to be opposed to any rule. 
Since I have been on the Committee on 
Rules I have tried to go along with the 
majority of the members of the commit- 
tee. The best evidence of that is that 
only a few days ago we passed seven 
rules here without a roll call. When- 
ever the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson], the chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, or the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], or others like 
them come before the Committee on 
Rules they explain the purposes, the de- 
signs, and the intentions of the bills 
concerning which they seek rules, and we 
do not have any trouble in letting the bills 
go through the Committee on Rules and 
passing them on the floor of the House 
without even a record vote. 

What is the history of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker? Some time back the President 
of the United States wrote probably the 
most unjustifiable letter ever written in 
the history of this Nation by any Presi- 
dent. He demanded the resignation of 
a faithful servant, Jesse Jones, a con- 
servative and able man, as the political 
pay-off for someone who did some politi- 
cal work during the last campaign. He 
wanted to replace Jesse Jones with Mr, 
Wallace. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules has just stated that Mr. Wallace 
is a very able man. We know that he 
served as presiding officer of the United 
States Senate for 4 years. He associated 
with his colleagues in the Senate, and 
after that association still, but a week or 
two ago, his own colleagues, a majority 
of his own party, overwhelmingly said 
he is not capable, that he is not able to 
perform the duties connected with run- 
ning the many loan agencies. They 
passed this Senate bill by a vote, I be- 
lieve, of 74 to 12, denying him custodian- 
ship over these various agencies. 

However, they forgot to take out one 
very important ‘agency, the Export- 
Import Bank. I thought when they 
failed to do that, our Committee on 
Banking and Currency would of course 
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consider this bill and bring in witnesses 
as they do in regard to every other bij) 
but instead they came before the Com. 
mittee on Rules without any hearings, 
A few amendments were offered ang 
withdrawn or voted down. 

Then some unexplainable things hap- 
pened before the Committee on Rules. 
It is true we had Mr. Crowley before our 
committee yesterday. He said he had 
authority to administer, to appoint the 
board of directors, that he had contro] of 
the stock. I quote him: 

I have made changes in the trustees from 
time to time. I have appointed men within 
the organization of the Export-Import Bank, 
I have appointed different ones from the 
State Department at various times, and the 
personnel has shifted from time to time. I 
have nominated different people from time 
to time. That is under my control, and I 
have the right to nominate anyone I want, 
There is nothing in the law that says I must 
appoint anyone at any particular time. 


The Export-Import Bank was created 
by Executive order. Last year when Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Wallace were having 
trouble, the President through Executive 
order appointed Mr. Crowley to adminis- 
ter these many powers. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States had the right 
then to appoint Mr. Crowley to have all 
these powers, he could rescind that order 
and write another Executive order giving 
Mr. Wallace all the powers that Mr. 
Crowley has at the present time. I be- 
lieve and I hope that this body will vote 
down this rule. If not, I hope that you 
will vote to recommit this bill. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion comes here under rather extraor- 
dinary circumstances. While a ma- 
jority of the Rules Committee is opposed 
to this rule, the committee did not feel 
it could withhold from the House the 
privilege of determining whether it 
wanted to consider the bill or not. The 
committee is opposed, two to one, to Mr. 
Wallace becoming Secretary of Com- 
merce under any circumstances. They 
do not believe that the coat worn by 
Mr. Jones can be cut down to button- 
hole size without destroying the entire 
garment. When the = distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency came before the Com- 
mittee on Rules he stated that this bill 
should be handled as ordinary legisla- 
tion and made to stand or fall upon its 
own merits. With that statement the 
Committee on Rules was in complete 
accord. While the committee had no 
desire or disposition to go behind the 
report of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but when the disclosure was 
made that the committee had held no 
hearings on the bill, the question arose 
naturally in the minds of the members 
of the Committee on Rules if the meas- 
ure was being handled as ordinary legis- 
lation and if democratic procedure was 
being followed. The question that most 
disturbed the Committee.on Rules was 
as to how to report this rule so that the 
House would have free opportunity to 
work its will on the measure. When the 
s0-called Wolcott amendment was re- 
duced to writing it was found to be major 
legislation within itself and the Com- 
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mittee on Rules could not within the 
limits of propriety report a rule making 
that amendment in order. 

Now the impracticals, the pinks, the 
Reds, and the what nots who are clam- 
oring for the naming of Mr. Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce, are not in 
position to accuse those who differ from 
them with acting upon prejudice with- 
out at the same time confessing the com- 
plete unfitness of Mr. Wallace for the 
place, for the adoption of the George 
bill was a vote of lack of confidence in 
Mr. Wallace, and also without at the 
same time confessing that the action of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reporting this bill 27 to 0 was 
likewise a vote of lack of confidence, 
No Member who votes for the bill can be 
accused of acting from prejudice because 
they will have done no more than the 
Senate and the Committee on Banking 
and Currency in that their vote was one 
of lack of confidence. 

Nobody has any desire to stand in 
the way of Mr. Wallace being rewarded 
for anything he may have done in the 
past, but there are those who feel that 
to put upon him the load that Jesse 
Jones has been carrying would break his 
back; that any engine that is all whistle 
pulls few cars. 

I am not hostilé to Mr. Wallace. I 
think he has many fine traits. I do not 
contend, as some, that he lives in the 
clouds, seldom planting his feet upon 
solid ground, but I do know, or I think 
I know, along with all common-sense 
people of this country, that this thought 
of bringing into existence here on earth 
a Utopia where nobody works but father 
and he would not work all day is sheer 
nonsense. Rivers flowing with milk and 
honey and streets paved with gold are 
not to be found this side of heaven. 

I want to say to you, my friends, this 
measure comes to us under extraordi- 
nary circumstances. To discuss it en- 
tirely free of persons connected thereby 
is an impossibility. If you do not want 
Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, 
with all his fantastic dreams and his 
global schemes and fables of the sky, 
then you have that opportunity to say 
by voting down this rule. This is the 
time for realistic behavior on the part 
of the people’s representatives. It is not 
mistakes of the past which should 
trouble us but the dangers that lie ahead 
that should challenge our deepest con- 
cern, If Mr. Wallace has not the quali- 
fications to fill the Cabinet post of Sec- 
retary of Commerce as everyone admits, 
then why become a party to arrange- 
ments made whereby such a public 
calamity might become possible? 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia yields back 3 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted against this rule in the committee 
and expect to vote against it on the 
floor, for two reasons. First, that while 





the rule is an open rule, in actuality it 
prevents the House of Representatives 
considering 


from three important 
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amendments to the bill submitted in 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and in that way will prevent the 
House expressing its will on three real 
and important issues. 

Second, I oppose this rule because I 
feel that due Icgislative processes were 
not followed by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency in the consideration 
of this measure. The information I was 
able to obtain in the Rules Committee 
shows that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency spent less than 1 hour in 
considering this legislation—that it went 
into executive session and voted not to 
hold hearings, considered six or seven 
amendments, rejected them, and ad- 
journed, all in less than 1 hour. 

I believe, therefore, that by voting this 
rule down we may obtain the desired re- 
sult, to wit, either a new or different 
rule which will permit the House to work 
its will, or to have the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee take back the measure, 
hold hearings on it, and consider the bill 
in the usual legislative way. 

I hope the House will vote down this 
rule. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I beg the gen- 
tleman’s pardon; I have only 2 minutes. 

By voting down the rule we will main- 
tain and secure the right of this body 
to pass upon all amendments which have 
been suggested to this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 3 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks under the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN LENDING 

AGENCIES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLEcK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, prob- 
ably because of great congressional con- 
fidence in Jesse Jones, we permitted a 
system to grow up under which the great 
lending agencies of the Government 
came under the control of the Secretary 
of Commerce. This was bad practice. 
It needs to be corrected. 

The country is looking to the Congress 
to reassume its proper responsibilities. 
We must by proper legislation bring 
about that measure of control and di- 
rection of our lending agencies which 
will assure the protection of the best in- 
terests of our people. 

Of course, the removal of Jesse Jones 
and the nomination of Henry Wallace to 
be Secretary of Commerce has brought 
the Congress and the country to a sud- 
den realization of the need for action. 
Probably an exception should be made of 
certain of the radical supporters of Mr. 
Wallace who first violently opposed this 
bill or anything like it, only to insist now 
that we pass it without dotting an “i” or 
crossing a “t” since they seem to be- 
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lieve that, without the passage of this 
legislation, Wallace cannot be confirmed. 

At any event, the Senate postponed 
consideration of the Wallace appoint- 
ment and passed this bill. 

The question now is, Shall we adopt 
this rule and consider this bill? My an- 
swer is that we should defeat this rule 
and here is why: 

This bill seeks to separate the lending 
agencies from the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It is an important bill. And 
yet, the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee refused to hold hearings, refused 
amendments which should very properly 
be a part of this bill, and railroaded the 
bill through. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. 
man. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that the 
committee stated there was no demand 
for hearings? 

Mr. HALLECK. No; the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee was that cer- 
tain of the members of that committee 
insisted vigorously on the necessity for 
hearings and wanted to have hearings. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yiel?? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BARRY. As the gentleman knows, 
I have no particular enthusiasm for Mr. 
Wallace, but I cannot understand how 
1 director out of 11 on the Export-Im- 
port Bank is very important one way or 
the other; and if we amend the bill to 
prohibit the Secretary of Commerce be- 
coming a director it will convey to the 
people of the country that we have 
stripped the Secretary’s Office of some 
important function. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not yield further. If the gentleman will 
listen to what I have to say he will get 
the answer, and everyone else will get 
the answer. 

I respect and admire the very able 
chairman of that committee, but as to 
lack of consideration, attention to, and 
an understanding of this bill, he stated 
at the outset before the Rules Commit- 
tee that he did not know what other 
lending powers or agencies might be left 
in the Secretary of Commerce by this 
bill. 

Now, if we are separating the lending 
agencies, a careful, considered, and com- 
plete job should be done. There is no 
reason to proceed piecemeal. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank is one of the great 
lending agencies. It promises to become 
greater. It is now controlled by the Fer- 
eign Economic Administrator by virtue 
of his ownership of the common stock of 
the corporation transferred to him by 
Executive order at the time of the Jones- 
Wallace difficulty a year or so ago. If 
the gentleman from New York will bear 
with me now, may I say that in the first 
place the set-up of the bank is bad. It 
should be controlled by an independent 
board. But that is not all. Unless we do 
something about it, we may have another 
Executive order transferring the stock 
of the bank to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


I yield to my chair- 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we 
might then find our taxpayers’ money 
being used to pay that milk bill all over 
the world. 

The point I want to make is, that cer- 
tainly this is the time and the place to 
put the Export-Import Bank on a sound, 
continuing, commercial basis, subject to 
a measure of congressional control and 
direction. That the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee refused to do. It even 
refused to fairly consider it. 

Mr. Speaker, there are other matters 
that should be considered and acted upon 
if we are to do a full and complete job 
with this bill. That is the reason why I 
moved in the Rules Committee to delay 
action until next Wednesday and that 
without success. Likewise did I make a 
futile attempt to so frame the rule that 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Wotcott] be made in 
order in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see it the only thing 
for the House to do is to vote down this 
rule. Let the Banking and Currency 
Committee give this important matter 
careful and full consideration and then 
bring in a bill which will accomplish that 
which we should accomplish. Voting 
down this rule will not kill the bill. It 
will simply assure that we can do the job 
that we ought to do. 

The minority members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee can speak for 
themselves, but I suspect that when they 
were rebuffed on all sides in their ef- 
forts to get hearings and amendments, 
and the issue arose as to whether to vote 
for some such bill separating some of 
the lending agencies or not to vote for it, 
they were motivated by many of the im- 
pulses that motivate a lot of us in our 
consideration of this matter. We want 
legislation but we want it to do the job 
that should be done. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. I was asked the ques- 
tion when I appeared before the Rules 
Committee whether there were any lend- 
ing agencies in the Department of Com- 
merce and I said at that time I did not 
think there were. I have since made an 
investigation and I find there are no 
other lending agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There are in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

Mr. HALLECK. It occurs to me, and 
I say this in al! humility, that if that 
great committee, leading us in the House 
of Representatives, carrying the initial 
and primary responsibility for the de- 
termination, brought before the Rules 
Committee a measure, the extent of 
which they did not know, certainly that 
indicates we ought to vote this rule down 
and give them a chance to go Over it 
and do what ought to be done. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

fr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. SLAUGHTER]. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President of the United States on Mon- 
day of this week sent a most able and 





scholarly message to this body in which 
he outlined the chaos that is going to 
confront Europe and the rest of this 
world when the present war is over. In 
great detail he outlined, very ably, the 
steps that will be necessary to make pos- 
sible the foreign trade of this country 
and to provide the foreign credit that 
will be necessary to permit the world, 
this damaged and devastated world, to 
get back on its feet. 

I intend to vote for these measures 
that will be recommended by the Presi- 
dent at the proper time, provided that I, 
as an individual Member, feel deep down 
in my own heart that the man or men 
who will administer these almost unbe- 
lievable billions of dollars in the rehabili- 
tation of this world see with a clear eye. 
I say further that it is perfectly obvious 
to anyone that if this program of the 
President, which he so carefully outlined 
on Monday of this week, is to be carried 
out, it will be carried out to a large extent 
by the Export-Import Bank, which must 
make these credits available. Yet I say, 
and I dare anybody to challenge this 
statement, that up until 4 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon there was not one Member 
of this body of 435 men and women who 
could tell you what the Export-Import 
Bank has been doing, how it is function- 
ing, or how Mr. Crowley comes by his 
present authority. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SLAUGHTER. I do know this, 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency could not give us that informa- 
tion. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown! gave us a statement of what he 
understood the situation to be which, of 
course, was entirely hearsay. I know 
that the gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
Wo tcotTt], gave us a somewhat different 
statement, and I know that we were com- 
pelled to sit in session all day yesterday, 
and it was only at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon that we got a true story of this 
important bank, this important agency, 
which will be used under the President’s 
plan to administer this money. 

I say that on the basis of the record— 
and I do not say it critically of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency—they 
are handling big things; they have to; 
but I do say that on the record, on the 
lack of information that they were able 
to give us, this bill has been hastily con- 
sidered, the rule has been precipitously 
adopted. It was adopted for one pur- 
pose, and that was so that the House 
could not say that the Committee on 
Rules is trying to bottle up legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rule be 
voted down and that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be authorized and 
directed to continue its study. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much surprised to listen to the 
remarks of my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri, who just preceded me. If 
I interpret what he said correctly, he says 
even if the President of the United States 
recommended legislation that he fa- 
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vored and thought was necessary for the 
best interest of our country, that he 
would vote against it unless he person. 
ally felt that some individual was aq. 
ministering the law satisfactorily to 
him. That is a rather broad position to 
take. 

This bill is before us to undo something 
that we did. The responsibility for the 
situation that exists rests upon the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is our re- 
sponsibility because we brought that 
condition about by legislation that 
passed this body and passed the other 
body. I am frank in stating it should 
never have been done, 

The present bill has, as its purpose and 
objective, undoing that which we did be- 
fore and which we should not have done, 
Mixing the appointment of Mr. Wallace 
with the passage of this bill is unsound 
thinking, in my opinion. So far as most 
of my friends on the left are concerned, 
you and I know that it is politics, unadul- 
terated politics, that prompts them to 
do that. The proper thing for us to do 
is to pass this bill and undo the harm 
that we have already done. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
IT ask if the gentleman feels upon refiec- 
tion that this opposition is entirely poli- 
tics? 

Mr. McCORMACK, The effort, so far 
as voting down this rule is concerned, 
and so far as the Republican Party is 
concerned, and the great majority who 
will vote against ordering the previous 
question, I repeat, is unadulterated poli- 
tics. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency Has gone along in the regular 
procedure. There is nothing unusual 
about a committee of the House not hold- 
ing hearings, particularly when hear- 
ings were held in the other body. We 
know that. The committee met and all 
the amendments were considered. 

The rule before us is an open rule, not 
a closed rule. It is a rule that comes in 
in accordance with the established rules 
of the House. Those who oppose this 
rule want to go further. The chairman 
of every committee ought to be interested 
in preserving the open rule. If this 
happens with reference to every com- 
mittee that reports out a bill, then it will 
lead to legislative chaos, 

The rules of this House \.ere estab- 
lished as the result of over 150 years of 
experience in this body, those who pre- 
ceded us in this body, and you and I here 
today. This is an open rule, the most 
complete rule for legislative considera- 
tion. 

Speaking for the majority leadership 
of this House on this bill, I urge that the 
previous question be ordered and that the 
rule be adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
coTT], 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, up to 
the present time this matter has not been 
considered without rancor. I hope the 
House today, however, will decide this 
matter on the very broad issue of 
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whether the Congress desires to exercise 
its constitutional duty and become again 
an integral part of the Government of 
the United States. 

It is unfortunate that a personality 

enters into this debate, because there 
are issues involved transcending any 
personality, any group, or any political 
action. 
: I speak today not only for myself but 
I know for many on both sides of this 
aisle who have exhibited a great deal of 
concern in respect to the trend which 
America is taking, the trend toward 
socialism, the trend toward fascism or 
nazi-ism or communism or some other 
kind of ism. There is a decided trend 
in America today toward some form of 
collectivism, with its attendant abuses 
and destruction of the American way of 
life. 

All we ask is that this House in accord- 
ance with democratic processes be given 
an opportunity to assume and voice its 
responsibility in respect to important 
Government issues. 

Before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency this great issue of whether the 
American people, the sovereign power, 
through their trustees, you and me, are 
going to exercise the constitutional duty 
which we are sworn to observe, was pre- 
sented, and we were voted down, 

We were voted down, and we reported 
out this bill unanimously, because we 

had faith and confidence in the great 
Committee on Rules of the House to 
make in order amendments which would 
not only crystallize this issue of whether 
the American way of life shall continue 
but whether we should have a voice in it. 
That is why we reported this bill out. 
The Committee on Mules, as I under- 
stand it, from the remarks made by 
Members today, are divided on this rule, 
six of them, at least, being against the 
rule. However, they did not think that 
they should stifle any opportunity for 
the House to be heard on it. So the 
matter is clearly before the House today 
as to whether we shall exercise our con- 
stitutional prerogatives to protect and 
defend the Constitution and exercise our 
duties as Members of the Congress un- 
der the Constitution. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], it 
seems to me, got himself in a rather 
awkward position when he accused the 
majority of us who are voting against 
this rule of being prompted by unadul- 
terated politics. I am not answering for 
Members on the other side, but the 





- Members on the Democratic side who 


are disturbed over this proposition to 
the extent of helping to vote down this 
rule are just as good Democrats as the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Members around me who are go- 
ing to vote for the rule say plainly that 
they are doing it because they are afraid 
Mr. Wallace might also get control of 
the R. F. C. 

When this bill came over here it came 
with a vote of a lack of confidence in Mr. 
Wallace to handle the R. F. C._—a vote of 
more than 6 to l, 
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My contention is that if it is danger- 
ous for him to have control of the R. F.C., 
it is just as dangerous for him to have 
the powerful position of Secretary of 
Commerce. For that reason, I for one 
expect to vote against this rule, and if 
the rule is adopted, I expect to vote for 
a straight motion to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention 
to the matter of the necessity for the 
reorganization of the management of 
the Export-Import Bank. It appears in 
the press as late as the day before yester- 
day that Mr. Crowley would be before the 
Congress sometime during this session 
asking for an increase in capital of $1,- 
500,000,000. The capital of the Export- 
Import Bank at the present time is 
$700,000,000. The Export-Import Bank 
has done, on that capital, over a $3,- 
000,000,000 business. It is a tremendous 
thing to contemplate when we expand 
that capital to $2,200,000,000, how broad 
the scope of the activity of the Export- 
Import Bank can be. Yet the authority 
to manage that bank is virtually in one 
man today. The disposition of the vot- 
ing stock is vested in the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Commerce, 
and is now in the hands of Leo Crowley. 
Now, Leo Crowley is a delightful indi- 
vidual. I respect him. He has done a 
splendid job. But we have no more as- 
surance that Leo Crowley will remain at 
the head of the Federal Economic Ad- 
ministration, of which the Export-Im- 
port Bank is a part, than we had assur- 
ance that Jesse Jones would remain at 
the head of the Federal Loan Agency. 
There is nothing in the law today which 
would prevent the President from nam- 
ing Earl Browder to the board of the 
Export-Import Bank, transferring every 
dollar of voting stock to Earl Browder. 
And you would not have one single thing 
to say about it. Perhaps Mr. Wallace’s 
efforts along the line of global economic 
and social reform are advisable. I con- 
tribute to the thought that there must be 
global economic and social readjustment, 
but as a trustee of the sovereign power 
of this Nation I insist upon the right of 
this Congress to establish the .tandards 
under which that readjustment and 
those reforms should take place. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. 
not yield now. 

Mr. Speaker, I may paraphrase the 
words of a great American. It seems to 
me it does not make any difference 
whether I am a Republican or whether 
I am a Democrat, I am primarily an 
American. It matters not what others 
in this House do or how they interpret 
their obligation toward the sovereign 
people of this Nation, I feel it is my duty 
to do everything I can to protect the 
American people against this very de- 
cided trend toward the socialization of 
America. So far asI am able physically 
and mentally, I am going to continue to 
combat any attempts on the part of any 
individual to effectuate any reforms, eco- 
nomic, social, or otherwise, with the tax- 
payers’ money, unless the Congress of the 


Iam sorry but I can- 
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United States has something to say about 
it. 

Now, what do we do with respect to 
this amendment? We create the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington as an 
independent agency of the Government. 
We transfer the voting power to this 
board, members of which must be con- 
firmed by the Senate, after nomination 
by the President. We pattern it after 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
so that you and I may have some voice in 
the management of it, the same as we 
have a voice now in the management of 
all of the agencies under the Federal 
Loan Agency. 

Let me close with this: It is more im- 
portant that we exercise jurisdiction over 
the Export-Import Bank than it is that 
we exercise control over the Federal Loan 
Agency, for the reason that the Federal, 
loan agencies operate primarily domes- 
tically, and the Export-Import Bank 
operates internationally and is in a po- 
sition to influence our foreign policies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. CLarK]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WoLcoTT] in his expression of 
hope that we may dispose of this matter 
dispassionately. We are going to have a 
great many serious questions, and I hone 
we will be able to consider them calmly 
as time rolls along. 

It seems to me that what the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have done or failed to do in the way of 
hearings or otherwise is completely an- 
swered by the fact that every member 
of that committee, 27 in number, was 
present and voted to report this bill, and 
there is no minority report. 

The complaint against the rule is that 
it does not go beyond the general rules 
of the House. It was suggested that this 
particular rule should go beyond the gen- 
eral rules, and waive the time-honored 
rule of germaneness on certain features. 
This is tantamount to an attack upon 
the rule of germaneness so long obServed 
in this House, and points a course of 
action which by confusion and conflicts 
of the subject matter has in the past 
more than once resulted in no legislation. 
To say that if the pending rule is not 
adopted the House will be unable to work 
its will on the bill thereby made in order 
is to maintain that the rules of the House 
are inadequate. If you vote down this 
rule you are saying that the rules of the 
House adopted by you are not adequate 
to enable you to work your will upon a 
given piece of legislation. 

Since the bill proposes the transfer 
from the Secretary of Commerce certain 
powers and duties relating to the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency, in particular the 
R. F. C., it seems clear, at least to me, 
that an amendment would be in order 
under the rule of germaneness prohibit- 
ing the Secretary of Commerce from ex- 
ercising any powers or duties connected 
with the Federal Loan Agency, particu- 
larly the Export-Import Bank, if the 
House is disposed to go that far. But 
that is quite a different thing from un- 
dertaking in the consideration of this 
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measure a complete reorganization of 
the Export-Import Bank, or dealing with 
the war powers of the President. 

It is well understood, I think, that 
Congress is to consider at an early date 
the important question of the Export- 
Import Bank. In the meantime it is 
distinctly not under the control of the 
Secretary of Commerce. The Honorable 
Jesse Jones was formerly in control of 
both R. F. C. and the Export-Import 
Bank, and when he became Secretary of 
Commerce he carried these agencies 
with him under a special arrangement 
by reason of his proven experience and 
fitness. Those functions and duties 
have long since been transferred to and 
are now under the control of the Director 
of Economic Warfare, whose ability is 
nowhere questioned. 

It is my understanding that the only 
function or duty that the Secretary of 
Commerce might presently exercise in 
connection with the Export-Import 
Bank would be to act as one of its several 
directors. It seems clear that the House 
may, if it sees fit, in the consideration of 
the pending bill prevent even that, but 
I could never give my own assent to any 
such course. It is, in my opinion, wholly 
unnecessary and smacks too much of 
persecution. 

I have hardly any personal acquaint- 
ance with Hon. Henry A. Wallace, nor 
can I follow far his school of thought. 
But it should be remembered that he 
served not without distinction as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture during a consider- 
able period in which agriculture gained 
at least some measure of relief from its 
long distress. He has since served as 
Vice President of the United States. He 
is now chosen to head the Department 
of Commerce by one who has four times 
received a mandate from the American 
people. We should have a care not to 
violate their ever-present demand for 
fair play by stripping a Cabinet officer 
of some petty power or duty just because 
we happen not to approve the appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of the time on this side 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Brown], a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say that never in my life have 
I heard of such a proposition as the 
House refusing to allow consideration of 
a bill unanimously reported out by a 
committee when every member of the 
committee was present and voted to re- 
port it. You may say some should not 
have voted for it, just as we heard a 
little while ago from the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wotcort]. It is a rule 
of our committee that when a member 
votes to report out a bill he may reserve 
the privilege of changing his mind and 
voting otherwise in the House if he 
wishes. No such reservation was made. 

I am speaking from the minutes, All 
27 members voted to report out the bill, 
and not a single reservation was made. 
Am I to believe that Members on the 
other side of the aisle will not be fair 
enough to let us discuss this bill and 
pass on the merits of same? 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia Has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the rule. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 192, not voting 37, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 21] 
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YEAS—202 

Allen, La. Gorski Outland 
Anderson, Gossett Pace 

N. Mex. Granahan Patman 
Bailey Granger Patrick 
Baldwin, Md. Grant, Ala. Patterson 
Barden Green Philbin 
Barrett, Pa. Gregory Pickett 
Barry Harless, Ariz. Poage 
Bates, Ky. Harris Powell 
Beckworth Hart Price, Fla. 
Biand Havenner Price, Ill. 
Bloom Hays Priest 
Bonner Healy Quinn, N. Y. 
Boren Hébert Rabaut 
Bradley, Pa. Hedrick Rabin 
Brooks Heffernan Rains 
Brown, Ga. Hendricks Ramspeck 
Bryson Hobbs Randolph 
Buckley Hoch Rayfiel 
Bulwinkle Holifield Resa 
Bunker Hook Richards 
Burch Huber Riley 
Burgin Hull Rivers 
Byrne, N. Y. Izac Robinson, Utah 
Camp Jackson Roe, N.Y. 
Cannon, Mo. Jarman Rogers, Fla. 
Carnahan Johnson, Rogers. N. Y. 
Celler Luther A. Rooney 
Chapman Johnson, Rowan 
Chelf Lyndon B. Ryter 
Clark Johnson, Okla. Sabath 
Ciements Kee Sadowski 
Cochran Kefauver Sasscer 
Coffee Kelley, Pa. Savage 
Combs Kelly, Il. Sheppard 
Cooley Keogh Sheridan 
Cooper Kilday Sikes 
Crosser King Snyder 
D’Alesandro Kirwan Somers, N. Y. 
Daughton, Va. Kopplemann Sparkman 
Davis Lane Spence 
Dawson Lanham Starkey 
Delaney, Lea Stewart 

James J. Lesinski Stigler 
Delaney, Link Sullivan 

John J. Ludlow Sumners, Tex. 
Dickstein Lyle Tarver 
Dingell Lynch Thom 
Domengeaux McCormack Thomason 
Doughton, N. C. McGlinchey Tolan 
Douglas, Calif. Madden Torrens 
Douglas, Ill. Mahon Traynor 
Doyle Maloney Trimble 
Drewry Manasco Vinson 
Durham ‘Mansfield, Voorhis, Calif. 
Earthman Mont. Walter 
Eberharter Mansfield, Tex, Weaver 
Engle, Calif. Marcantonio Weiss 
Fallon Miller, Calif. West 
Feighan Mills Whitten 
Fernandez Monroney Whittington 
Fisher Morgan Wickersham 
Flannagan Murdock Winstead 
Flood Murphy Wood 
Fogarty Neely Woodhouse 
Folger Norton Woodrum, Va. 
Forand O'Brien, Tl. Worley 
Gallagher O’Brien, Mich. Zimmerman 
Geelan O'Neal 
Gordon O'Toole 

NAYS—192 

Abernethy Arends Blackney 
Adams Arnold Boykin 
Allen, Tl, Auchincloss Brehm 
Andersen, Baldwin, N. Y. Brown, Ohio 

H. Carl Barrett, Wyo. Brumbaugh 
Anderson, Calif. Bates, Mass. Buck 
Andresen, Beall Buffett 

August H. Bell Butler 
Andrews, Ala. Bennet,N.Y. Byrnes, Wis. 
Andrews, N. ¥. Bennett, Mo. Campbell 
Angell Bishop Canfield 


Carlson Hand O’Konski 
‘Case, N. J. Hartley Peterson, Ga 
Case,S. Dak. Henry Phillips ; 
Chenoweth Herter Pittenger 
Chiperfield Heselton Ploeser 
Church Hess Plumley 
Clason Hill Powers 
Clevenger Hinshaw Ramey 
Cole, Kans. Hoeven Rankin 
Cole, Mo Hoffman Reed, Ill. 
Cole, N. Y. Holmes, Mass. Reed, N. y 
Corbett Holmes, Wash. Rees, Kans. 
Cox Hope Rich 
Cravens Horan Rizley 
Crawford Howell Robertson 
Cunningham Jenkins N. Dak. 
Curtis Jennings Robertson, Va 
Dirksen Jensen Robsion, Ky, — 
Dolliver Johnson, Calif. Rockwell 
Dondero Johnson, Ill. Rodgers, Pa, 
Dworshak Johnson,Ind. Roe, Md. 
Ellis Jones Rogers, Mass, 
Ellsworth Jonkman Schwabe, Mo. 
Elsaesser Kean Scrivner 
Elston Kearney Shafer 
Engel, Mich. Keefe Sharp 
Fellows Kilburn Simpson, Il, 
Fenton Kinzer Slaughter 
Fuller Knutson Smith, Maine 
Fulton Kunkel Smith, Ohio 
Gamble Larcade Smith, Va. 
Gathings Latham Smith, Wis. 
Gavin LeCompte Springer 
Gearhart LeFevre Stefan 
Gerlach Lemke Stevenson 
Gibson Lewis Stockman 
Gifford Luce Sumner, Il. 
Gillespie McConnell Sundstrom 
Gillette McCowen Taber 
Gillie McDonough Talbot 
Goodwin McGehee Talle 
Graham McGregor Taylor 
Grant, Ind. McKenzie Thomas, N. J 
Griffiths McMillen, Tl. Tibbott 
Gross Martin, Iowa Towe 
Gwinn,N.Y. Martin, Mass. Vorys, Ohio 
Gwynne,Iowa Mason Vursell 
Hagen Merrow Wadsworth 
Hale Michener Weichel 
Hall, Miller, Nebr. Wigglesworth 

Edwin Arthur Mott Wilson 
Hall, Mundt Wolcott 

Leonard W. Murray, Tenn. Wolfenden. Pa. 
Halleck Murray, Wis. Woodruff, Mich, 
Hancock Norrell 

NOT VOTING—37 

Bender Hare Reece, Tenn. 
Biemilier Harness,Ind. Russell 
Bolton Heidinger Schwabe, Okla, 
BradJey, Mich. Judd Short 
Cannon, Fila. Kerr Simpson, Pa. 
Colmer LaFollette Thomas, Tex. 
Oourtney Landis Wasielewski 
Curley McMillan. S.C. Welch 
De Lacy May White 
Eaton Morrison Winter 
Elliott O’Hara Wolverton, N. J, 
Ervin Peterson, Fla. 
Gardner Pfeifer 


So the resolution was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


the following 


Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Short against. 
Mr. Biemiller for, with Mr. Judd against. 
Mr. De Lacy for, with Mr. Harness of Indi- 


ana against. 


Mr. Pfeifer for, with Mr. Schwabe of Okla- 


homa against. 
Mr. Wasielewski 
against. 


for, 


with Mr. O'Hara 


Mr. Curley for, with Mr. Reece of Tennessee 


against. 


General pairs: 
Mr. May with Mr. Eaton. 


Mr. Cannon of Florida with Mr. Bradley of 


Michigan. 


Mr. Hare with Mr. Heidinger. 
Mr. Gardner with Mr. Wolverton of New 


Jersey. 


Mr, Elliott with Mr. Welch. 
Mr. Peterson of Florida with Mr. Simpson 


of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Colmer with Mr. Landis, 
Mr. Kerr with Mrs. Bolton, 
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Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr, 
Bender. 

Mr. Thomas of Texas with Mr. Winter, 

Mr, Courtney with Mr. LaFollette. 





The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 


the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, 
SPENCE]. 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 


that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 375) to provide for the 
effective administration of certain lend- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 375) to provide 
for the effective administration of cer- 
tain lending agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with Mr. BuLwinKLe in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with, 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
at the outset to say that this morning I 
introduced a bill for the participation of 
the United States in the International 
Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. That is the bill for which the 
President asked consideration and pas- 
sage in his message to the Congress on 
Monday. 

We all realize that there is a rapidly 
world expanding economy in » contract- 
ing world. We have tried to settle in- 
ternational disputes in the past by politi- 
cal considerations, we have tried to settle 
them by the adjustment of territorial 
boundaries, but this is a new venture in 
international relations to establish an 
economic set-up that may bring good 
will and future peace and prosperity to 
the world. 

Mr. Chairman, today in both Houses 
of Congress, on each side of the central 
dome which stands as a symbol of unity, 
an historic piece of legislation is being 
introduced in Congress. 

It is an auspicious time to introduce 
legislation which we hope will serve as 
one of the cornerstones of the “just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and other 
nations” for which Abraham Lincoln 
voiced the hope many years ago. This 
is a good time for us to act—following so 
closely upon the Crimean Conference. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which I am 
about to introduce is a bill to assure the 
economic side of world peace. The first 
action by any of the 44 participating na- 
tions to confirm the proposals made at 
the Bretton Woods Monetary Conference 
is being inaugurated in the United States 
Congress today. It is our honor, our 
privilege, and our responsibility, to be 
the first legislative body to take this ini- 
tial step toward outlawing economic 
warfare on the earth and to set in motion 
a positive program for economic peace. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, was 
written on Capitol Hill. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wotcortt] and I to- 
gether with our Senate colleagues, Sena- 
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tor WaGner, of New York, and Senator 
Tosgey, of New Hampshire, studied these 
problems on a nonpartisan basis. The 
four of us were among the delegates at 
the Bretton Woods Conference. There 
we discussed international monetary 
problems with the representatives of 43 
other nations. In the 8 months since 
Bretton Woods we have been collaborat- 
ing with other legislators to prepare a 
bill which will make the international 
monetary fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment an integral part of world-wide eco- 
nomic cooperation after the war. Tech- 
nical aid and assistance from the execu- 
tive branch has been graciously provided 
on our request. 

This bill, which is being introduced by 
Senators WAGNER and Tobey in identical 
form today, is the fruit of cooperation 
and collaboration on a national and on 
an international level. It is the fruit of 
nonpartisan cooperation, the work of 
Representatives and Senators, of Repub- 
licans and Democrats, of the legislative 
and executive branches. 

The ground work for political peace 
was laid at Dumbarton Oaks and fur- 
thered at the Crimea Conference. The 
basis of military peace is being carved 
out with explosives and projectiles, at the 
cost of millions of human lives, on the 
western front, the eastern front, and in 
the Pacific. It is my heartfelt hope that 
we in Congress will consider well, above 
and beyond considerations of partisan 
politics, and that we will do well, in the 
spirit of cooperation and collaboration 
that has carried the work thus far, the 
job that is before us of paving the high- 
road to economic peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I congratulate the 
House on the vote just taken. It is 
carrying into effect democratic processes. 
It would be a futile and indefensible 
thing if the House failed under the rules 
of the House to consider legislation that 
had been brought to the House by unani- 
mous vote of a legislative committee. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been some 
criticism of the Banking and Currency 
Committee because extended hearings 
were not held in regard to this measure. 
The issue is simple. Of course, if you 
inject into a simple bill all of the col- 
lateral issues that might be injected, you 
are going to make a complicated matter 
out of it. But no such issues are pre- 
sented here. The issue is not involved. 

Secretary Jones was Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
He built that great financial empire that 
extends not only throughout this coun- 
try but throughout many other sections 
of the world. He built it with skill; he is 
a financial genius; and when he was 
made Secretary of Commerce, he was 
Federal Loan Administrator. All of 
these agencies were put in the Com- 
merce Department because Jesse Jones 
was made Secretary of Commerce. The 
Congress and the President at that time 
wanted him to administer it. 

Mr. Chairman, that was personal leg- 
islation, and personal legislation is 
always dangerous. There was no other 
reason why these great financial institu- 
tions should be placed in the Commerce 
Department except that Jesse Jones was 
the Secretary of Commerce. When he 
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is no longer Secretary of Commerce, it 
is the opinion of all of us that those 
lending agencies should be restored to 
their former status. I think that that 
is a correct solution of the problem. I 
think they ought to be taken out of the 
Department of Commerce, and I think 
they ought to be independent agencies 
of Government, whoever might be Sec- 
retary of Commerce, because they have 
no relationship to the Department of 
Commerce, and they do not belong there. 

Iam amused at hearing the statements 
made that the minority are going to pre- 
vent dangerous tendencies of the Gov- 
ernment and that future generations are 
going to render their decision as to this 
act. 

We do not have to go to the future 
generations. Last November we had the 
verdict of the American people, and they 
set their seal of approval on a President 
who three times before that had been 
overwhelmingly elected President of the 
United States. It seems to me that the 
majority has spoken, and although some 
of you are afraid of the future actions 
of the President, as you seem to be, the 
American people as a whole are not 
afraid of him. It has been suggested 
by some of our Republican colleagues 
that the President might select Earl 
Browder as the chairman of this great 
financial institution, That is an entirely 
unjustified reflection upon the President 
of the United States who has shown his 
abilities and the American people have 
demonstrated that he has their confi- 
dence and that he has retained it longer 
than almost any man in public life. This 
bill not only takes the lending agencies 
cut of the Department of Commerce, but 
provides a comprehensive method for the 
auditing of their accounts. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is the agent of the 
Congress. It is presided over by a man 
who once held a place of great distinc- 
tion in this body, the Honorable Lindsay 
Warren. Under the provision of this bill 
the General Accounting Office will make 
an independent audit of all of the lend- 
ing agencies owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will be an efficient and 
honest audit. It will be an audit made 
by capable people. They will not only 
report the financial condition of those 
institutions to us but the Comptroller 
General will tell us whether or not, in 
his opinion, they have proceeded within 
the law and whether or not they have 
violated any of their duties. 

I think that this is a most important 
measure, and we should always have the 
advice and the assistance of this great 
independent agency. 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 


man from New York. 

Mr. BARRY. When the amendment 
was proposed in the Senate by Senator 
Byrp it read “‘the financial transactions 
of wholly owned Government corpora- 
tions shall be audited.” When it is print- 
ed in the Senate bill, and the bill which 
we referred out of our committee, it reads 
“financial transactions with Government 
corporations.” 

Does that mean a corporation in which 
the Government owns all of the stock? 
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Mr. SPENCE. Yes; in my opinion, it 
means the corporations in which the 
Government owns the stock. 

Mr, BARRY. All of the stock? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I should say all 
of the stock. “Owned or controlled,” I 


do not know what that phrase would 


mean, 

Mr. BARRY. Because the change in 
the language might be interpreted to 
mean corporations in which the Govern- 
ment has a majority of the stock or a 
minority of the stock. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think the bill is in- 
tended to refer only to wholly Govern- 
ment-owned corporations, 

I think an amendment providing for 
audit of agencies “owned or controlled” 
by the Federal Government would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult of construction. 

I think the only practicable statement 
of the law would be that they should 
audit wholly Government-owned insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. BARRY. Where the Government 
owns all the stock? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam just 
a little bit baffled by the statement the 
chairman has just made. I understood 
him to say he did not know what “all 
Government corporations” included. 

Mr. SPENCE. I know what the Gov- 
ernment corporations include. Under 
this bill they are corporations that are 
wholly owned by the Government. But 
as to what are Government-controlled 
corporations, as proposed in the amend- 
ment, I have no definition for that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As that 
language is used in the bill in section 5, 
then, what does the bill mean when it 
says that the financial transactions of 
all Government corporations shall he 
audited? 

Mr. SPENCE. It means the corpora- 
tions owned by the Government, in my 
interpretation. “Government-controlled 
corporations” was the language of the 
proposed amendment. I do not think 
anybody would know just how far that 
would go or just what corporations it 
would apply to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does 
that mean 100-percent owned or 51-per- 
cent owned? 

Mr. SPENCE. I cannot yield further. 

Of course there is politics in this bill. 
Who will deny it? Who will say there 
is not politics in the bill when you look 
over the vote that has just been recorded? 

May I say another thing. Many of 
you think you are destroying Henry 
Wallace. It is beside the question as to 
whether or not he is well qualified to 
administer this great financial institu- 
tion that is about to be taken from the 
Department of Commerce. But more 
men have been made powerful by perse- 
cution than by praise, and you are going 
in a peculiar way to destroy him. I 
think what you are intending to do will 
build him up rather than hurt him, The 


Mr. 
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most vigorous denunciator of Henry 
Wallace will not dare compare him with 
Daugherty or Fall. His life has been 
incorruptible. He has been an honora- 
ble man, and I do not believe anybody 
will deny it. In saying that I do not 
disparage the services of Jesse Jones, 
But no man can say that Wallace has 
not rendered faithfully the services the 
people have charged him with. 

Taking that into consideration, why 
has not the President of the United 
States the right to appoint the man of 
his choice as Secretary of Commerce? I 
think the only thing that Congress has 
the right to consider is his moral char- 
acter. If we attempt to legislate, at- 
tempt to place duties upon great de- 
partments of government with refer- 
ence to the peculiar beliefs of the men 
who are about to administer them, we 
will have a government as unstable as 
water and as variable as the wind. 

We want a government of laws, a gov- 
ernment of stable laws, a government 
that will not be changed because of the 
ideas of the legislators, as to the peculiar 
beliefs or characteristics of the incum- 
bents of public office. 

That would be most inadvisable and a 
poor way to legislate. I hope that the 
Congress will consider this bill with dis- 
passionate reason. I know no argument 
that I can make and no argument that 
anybody else can make will have any 
effect upon the vote. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE, I yield. 

Mr. BARRY. In view of the pending 
amendments I believe the chairman 
should explain to the House we are going 
to hold hearings shortly on the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; we will hold hear- 
ings on the Export-Import Bank in the 
near future. 

Mr. BARRY. That is the proper time 
in which to amend or reorganize that 
agency. 

Mr. SPENCE. It will be necessary to 
hold hearings. The Export-Import 
Bank has asked for a large increase in 
its borrowing powers. Before this year 
is over we will have to hold extensive 
hearings with reference to the bank. At 
that time all of these amendments can 
be considered and we will go into that 
subject exhaustively. That is the time 
to consider these questions and not to 
consider them as collateral issues to this 
bill which is simple both in its language 
and in its purpose, It cannot be mis- 
understood. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. During the first 
administration of Henry Wallace as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture he was invited to 
a meeting of the National Grange in my 
city of Hartford, the insurance center of 
the world. When he came to my city, 
the executives and the presidents of the 
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insurance companies of my town invited 
Henry Wallace to a luncheon. I was 
present and listened to words of praise 
and good will of him because of his ac- 
complishments in helping to save what 
many of us believe to be the greatest 
financial institution of the world—insur- 
ance. He did this through his economic 
policy of saving the farms and the 
farmers. Our insurance companies held 
mortgages on these farms, which were in 
default, and as a result the insurance 
companies were in danger. The genius 
and ability of Mr. Wallace was proven, 
and millions of policyholders today are 
thankful. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say we ought to take our vote on more 
solid and more substantial considerations 
than personalities. If the vote is not 
based upon that, but upon the merits, 
you will vote to take this great lending 
institution out of the Department of 
Commerce and reestablish it as an in- 
dependent agency of the Government, as 
it was before the Honorable Jesse Jones 
took it with him into the Department of 
Commerce. I do not see any reason why 
politics should be injected into this. You 
may say that the other body has cast 
upon us a responsibility which is not 
ours. I do not think that is true. We 
have an obligation and a duty to perform. 
The act is a meritorious act and should 
be passed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the Member speaking in this 
body may not refer to the Senate or 
Senators. 

Mr.SPENCE. Icorrected that. Iun- 
derstand that. I called them the other 
body. Does the gentleman think that is 
sufficient? If this bill is not passed, it 
may result in the gentleman who has 
been Vice President of the United States 
and Secretary of Agriculture becoming 
the Secretary of Commerce with all of 
these immense lending agencies under 
his jurisdiction and control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. During my 
career in Congress I have had my ears 
boxed a good many times for the things 
I thought were right, proper, and patri- 
otic. Of course, we will abide by the ma- 
jority which has indicated by its vote 
that they want to consider this legisla- 
tion without any opportunity to do a 
whole job. I think if we had had the 
time and the opportunity te develop the 
issues as they were developed before the 
Committee on Rules there would have 
been little or no question that there 
would have been sufficient votes to have 
defeated the rule. 

In so doing it would have been possible 
for the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to have held hearings on this bill 
and corrected all of the abuses which 
have been charged against the adminis- 
tration of any of the lending agencies. 
We could have done a whole job, as it is 
expecied we shall do. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman from 
Michigan will remember that at the 
close of our very brief executive session 
devoted to this bill I made protest against 
the practice of not holding hearings on 
such an important measure. I stated 
then that I regarded it as most unfor- 
tunate that hearings were not held, 
This point and the reasons therefor are 
being developed by the gentleman from 
Michigan, and I am sure he will support 
me in my statement. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I not only support 
the gentleman but I want to thank him 
for calling attention to the fact at this 
point that demands were made for hear- 
ings, in view of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SaBatH], chair- 
man of the Committee on Rules, indi- 
cated by a question that no demand had 
ever been made for hearings. I am sure 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBATH] would remember that when we 
appeared before the Rules Committee we 
predicated the necessity for opening the 
rule sufficiently so that certain amend- 
ments could be made in order, on the 
fact that we had demanded the right 
to have a hearing in the committee, and 
had been denied that right by a majority 
vote. We expected the Committee on 
Rules to give us an opportunity to amend 
the bill so that we would do a complete 
job. I say it is unfortunate that we did 
not have the opportunity to develop 
those issues before this committee, as we 
did before the Committee on Rules, be- 
cause it is very apparent from the re- 
marks made by members of the Rules 
Committee that the majority of the 
Rules Committee did not favor the 
adoption of the rule. 

The remarks which have been made 
this afternoon in respect to Henry Wal- 
lace show the danger of building legisla- 
tion around an individual. I was a little 
surprised, if not amazed, at the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. KoprpLEMANN] praising Mr. Wal- 
lace as a gentleman and a great admin- 
istrator. He and others who have lauded 
Mr. Wallace today have said that he was 
a man of great ability, in whom the 
country had great confidence; a man of 
integrity. Nobody denies he is a man 
of integrity. The ironical part of it all 
is that you who are lauding him, you 
who are praising him, are voting to take 
these powers away from him. Why are 
you doing it? Have you not such faith 
and confidence in Henry Wallace that 
you would leave with him the manage- 
ment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the Defense Plans Corpora- 
tion and several other corporations under 
the lending agencies which have avail- 
able $33,207,017,057, of lending power? 
Have you not confidence enough in 
Henry Wallace that you will vote against 
this bill to make it possible for this 
great exponent of everything which is 
good in government and in the world to 
administer the functions of an agency 
which has obligations outstanding today 
of $12,604,105,996? That shows the dan- 
ger of building legislation around an 
individual. It shows the reason why we 
should do a much better job than we 
can today by giving a great deal of 
consideration to legislation which will 
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enable the Congress to reclaim some of 
the powers and prerogatives vested in it 
by the Constitution which it has erron- 
eously or otherwise delegated to the 
executive establishment. As a matter 
of permanent policy are you going to 
continue agencies which are not respon- 
sible to the Congress? 

There is not any question of war in 
this bill; there is not any question of vic- 
tory in the amendments which have been 
suggested making the Export-Import 
Bank an independent agency of the Gov= 
ernment, because that agency will not 
function fully until after the war. What 
we are doing in a great deal of the legis- 
lation we are considering is building a 
foundation for a post-war social and ec- 
onomic structure, as I understand it, un- 
der the Constitution, which will make it 
possible for America to continue to pro- 
gress. Just a word in this particular to 
those gentlemen who say—and we all 
have received such letters—we must have 
a certain individual administer certain 
agencies of the Government, otherwise 
we are not going to employ 60,000,000 
people. We should have in mind, of 
course, in accomplishing that goal that at 
the present time about 62,500,000 people 
are gainfully employed in the United 
States, and that 60,000,000 is only two 
and one-half million less than we are em- 
ploying now at the peak of our produc- 
tion, the all-time peak of our produc- 
tion, But that is a desirable goal, and I 
do not know of a man or woman worthy 
of the name “American citizen” who does 
not sympathize, contribute all he can, and 
cooperate with any one who will make 
that possible. Surely there is nothing 
partisan in that statement, because if the 
result of the election last November had 
been different, had a Republican been 
elected as the Chief Executive of the 
United States, you good Democrats surely 
would have cooperated as effectively with 
him as we on the Republican side are 
willing to cooperate with the President 
today, tomorrow, and for the next 4 years 
in making possible full employment, all of 
the employment which our economy can 
stand. It does not make any difference 
who is President of the United States, it 
does not make any difference who is ad- 
ministrator of the Federal lending agen- 
cies, it does not make any difference who 
manages the affairs of the Export-Import 
Bank, he is not going to influence many 
jobs. As a matter of fact, it would be dif- 
ficult for the Congress to stop the post- 
war prosperity which is bound to be with 
us. It is bound to come. 

Mr. Chairman, this country is pros« 
perous because we believe in free enter- 
prise, we believe in freedom of activity 
in respect to our daily pursuits, we be- 
lieve in the competitive system, we be- 
lieve in making it possible for a lowly 
individual without capital to become a 
wealthy individual through his own ef- 
forts and the efforts of those with whom 
he might associate himself. That is 
what our form of government stands 
for. It is our form of government that 
has made it possible for America to be- 
come the greatest nation under God’s 
heaven—economically, financially, and, 
we hope, spiritually. 

Let us see how big a country we have 
and how far we have gone. We have 
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about 7 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. We normally produce and consume 
50 percent of the world’s goods. Now, 
having that in mind, let us review some 
of the dreams which have been put 
forth and published in the last few years 
in respect to our participation in interna- 
tional affairs—politically, economically, 
and socially. As I understand, certain 
of these philosophies in respect to global, 
economic, and social reforms, they teach 
that we should build an imaginary stock 
pile of world goods. All of the countries 
should contribute all of their products. 
In other words, they teach that all of the 
nations of the world shall contribute to 
this imaginary stock pile of world goods. 
If we can visualize it, we see this stock 
pile of all the manufactured goods, all 
the fruits of the production of our farms 
in this stock pile; then under their theory 
of raising the standards of living of all 
the people throughout the world, we 
start distributing from that stock pile 
on a per capita basis. Figuratively, we 
are told we should put a bottle of milk 
on everyone’s doorstep. We start dis- 
tributing from this imaginary stock pile 
on a per capita basis and America gets 
back 7 percent of the world’s goods, al- 
though she has contributed 50 percent 
of the world’s goods. 

Our standard of living under this 
philosophy of global economic reform 
drops from 50 to 7. That shows how seri- 
ous this whole situation is, and how im- 
portant it is for us to reflect on whether 
we want to make it possible for any of 
these theories—whether they are Mr. 
Wallace’s theories or not is immaterial— 
to be effectuated until we, the trustees 
of the people’s sovereignty, establish the 
standards under which this redistribu- 
tion process takes place. 

We are concerned, as I said, not only 
with Mr. Wallace. Mr. Wallace is merely 
an individual, the same as you and I. 
Mr. Wallace, you, and I, could pass out of 
existence tonight, and this great country 
of ours, because of the standards which 
we have created, would go on, forever 
progressing, slowly, but surely, leading 
the other nations of the world economi- 
cally, socially, and spiritually, and not 
tagging on behind them. 

It is not necessary for us to subordi- 
nate our political existence as a Nation 
to that of any other nation in the world. 
The world is looking to America today 
for leadership. They are looking to us 
for credits with which to rehabilitate and 
with which to reconstruct the devas- 
tated areas. If we destroy the America 
which our ancestors and we have built, 
then we will be in no position to lead the 
other nations of the world and we will 
be in no position to make available the 
fruits of our industries and our farms in 
order that their standards of living misht 
be increased. There is a social problem 
involved in increasing the standard of 
living of any people. We studied it when 
we set up the slum-clearance program. 
A great archbishop told us that slum 
clearance was as much a social problem 
as it was a matter of bricks and mortar 
and lumber and plumbing. He recited 
as an example the fact in the great city 
of Boston certain people who enjoyed a 
high standard of living, a social stand- 
ard higher than those in other quarters, 
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moved, shall we say, uptown, out of clean 
homes into more modern homes, and the 
’ slum dwellers moved into these homes 
that had been vacated. Inside of 2 
weeks, lo and behold, these good, clean 
homes became hovels; they became 
slums. So the good archbishop told us 
that in order to effectually clear the 
slums in our large cities we must create 
in the slum dwellers a desire for a higher 
standard of living, otherwise although 
you might create castles for some of the 
slum dwellers the castles might become 
hovels. So it is with increasing or rais- 
ing the standard of living of the Hot- 
tentots. I use that term inasmuch as it 
has been used before. 

You first have to create a desire in 
those people for a higher standard of 
living. Any large amount of material 
things which you give to them without 
accompanying it by an educational pro- 
gram encouraging them to a higher 
standard of living will be that much 
waste. There will not only be waste of 
material goods but, because of these 
philosophies of global economic and 
social reform, there will be a wasting 
away of our economic, political, and 
social position in the world proportion- 
ate as we give of our money and our 
credits and our materials to people who 
are not ready for a higher standard of 
living. That is why some of us perhaps 
may be excused for advocating that we 
proceed with caution in order that we 
may effectuate our purpose and not de- 
stroy it, as so many would do if their 
theories were adopted today. 

Let us get to the meat of this coco- 
nut, which is the Export-Import Bank. 
At the present time the Congress has 
practically no control over the Export- 
Import Bank. The Congress has no 
control whatsoever over the use of the 
Export-Import Bank funds which might 
be used in the development of a foreign 
policy which would negative any policy 
which we might establish through 
treaty or otherwise. 

I like to think that we accomplished 
something at Dumbarton Oaks. Many 
of us like to think that we took a step 
in the right direction at Bretton Woods. 
There is such a close affiliation between 
the use of the Export-Import Bank and 
the funds and resources of that bank in 
world affairs, and Dumbarton Oaks and 
Bretton Woods, that this Congress can- 
not in justice to any of those subjects 
divorce the Export-Import Bank and its 
potentialities from them. 

We are going to be asked during this 
session of Congress to authorize appro- 
priations of almost $8,000,000,000 for the 
reconstruction of Europe and Asia and 
for the physical rehabilitation of the 
countries which have been devastated in 
this war. We are going to be asked to 
provide billions more in credit in order 
that they may acquire the heavy goods, 
the producer goods, which will make pos- 
sible economic rehabilitation. So this 
picture has to be viewed as a whole, not 
one little piece, and the Committee on 
Banking and Currency should sit down 
with this whole picture, at least with all 
the pieces of the picture, and try to put 
them together so that when it does come 
out here on this floor you, the represent- 
atives of the people, will have the whole 
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picture and not a piece of it. It cannot 
be done if we allow the considerations of 
any individual in the Government, no 
matter who it is, to warp our judgment. 
You might say, “I believe in his 
philosophies,” but you cannot say it 
honestly and safely without studying 
them. So you cannot say, “I believe in 
the Export-Import Bank” until you 
know within what limitations the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is to function. We 
have no control whatsoever over the 
operation of the Export-Import Bank. 
It is an integral part of this whole pic- 
ture. Therefore, before we consider the 
provisions of this bill in respect to the 
loan agencies which are integral parts 
of it, before we consider Bretton Woods, 
before we appropriate one more dollar 
for international use, we must put this 
picture together so that you and all the 
people of this Nation will know where we 
are going. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. OUTLAND]. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
who preceded me said that in his judg- 
ment it made very little difference who 
was President of the United States in 
regard to jobs and in regard to post-war 
prosperity. I can remember back a few 
years when the only thing we were told 
and the only steps that were being taken 
for jobs was the promise that prosperity 
was just around the corner. Then the 
American people decided to make a 
change. They decided to make a change 
from the 12 years during the 1920’s, 
when we were building on a false foun- 
dation which resulted in the biggest de- 
pression in American history. They de- 
manded and they got a New Deal. I 
think the fact that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been reelected for a fourth term indi- 
cates that the American people as a 
whole have a very good idea as to whether 
or not the President of the United States 
has any effect upon post-war prosperity. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.OUTLAND. If Imay be permitted 
to finish my statement first, I shall be 
glad to yield later. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time because I wanted to say a few words 
about one of the most important condi- 
tions underlying this legislation. The 
divorcing of the R. F. C. loan agencies 
from the Department of Commerce is one 
thing. However, I believe that this would 
never have come up, at least it would not 
have come up at this time if the President 
had not nominated one particular man to 
be Secretary of Commerce. Conse- 
quently, it is impossible to separate from 
a discussion of this bill the name of 
Henry Wallace, and I should like to use 
the few minutes I have to comment 
briefly on Mr. Wallace. 

May I say first, however, I think it is 
a very heartening sign that the Members 
of the House of Representatives are pay- 
ing attention to Presidential appoint- 
ments to Cabinet positions. I was going 
through a list here this morning of some 
of the appointments to the Cabinet dure 
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ing the 1920's. There must have heen 

very little interest on the part of the 

Members of the House of Representatives 

at that time. Iam wondering if some of 

these men represent the American way of 

life as the opponents of Mr. Wallace to- 

day interpret it. Icome to the name here 

of Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby, 

in the Harding and Coolidge years. I am 
wondering if he represents the way of 
life that some of the opposition would 
have us return to. I come to the name 
of Andrew W. Mellon, former head of the 
Aluminum Trust. Members on the mi- 
nority side, does he typify the type of 
American life that we want to get back 
to? Next I come to the list of Attorneys 
General. I see the name of H. M. 
Daugherty. Does he represent the kind 
of man we wish to think of as typifying 
the American way of life? Then I turn 
to the Secretary of the Interior. I see 
the name of Albert B. Fall, of New Mex- 
ico. Does he, Members of the House, 
typify the kind of Cabinet officer we 
want? I say it is a heartening thing that 
the Members of the House are taking 
an interest in the type of person the 
President nominates for Cabinet posi- 
tions. fs 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OUTLAND. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield now, but I will yield just as soon as 
I finish my statement. 

Now, I am wondering why all of these 
objections have been raised to Mr. Wal- 
lace. I am wondering why the Repub- 
licans were so unanimous in their op- 
position to a rule which even permits 
the discussion of a bill where he is in- 
directly concerned. 

I am wondering why they were per- 
fectly willing to permit the R. F. C. to 
be included in the Department of Com- 
merce under Mr. Jones but not under 
Mr. Wallace. 

I am wondering why this fear and 
furor that seems to be pervading this 
body, and that we read in the newspapers 
and that we hear over the radio. I am 
wondering for example, if it is because 
Mr. Wallace has the courage and frank- 
ness to state his position and not do any 
pussyfooting. For example, I quote 
briefly from an article by Mr. Wallace, 
in the Saturday Evening Post, October 
23, 1943. Is there anything in this 
philosophy, Mr. Chairman, to which we 
can object? 

Capitalism throughout the world, and even 
in our own country, has often been the object 
of derision. Not its inherent faults but its 
misuse has been the underlying reason for 
this attitude. Considered in its essentials, 
however, capitalism can be the most ef- 
ficient system of organizing production and 
distribution on principles of freedom and 
equal opportunity yet devised by man. It 
should not, as many radical reformers have 
suggested, be uprooted. It should be mod- 
éernized and made to work. Indeed, it must 
be made to work if we are to maintain the 
foundations of those things which we believe 
to be the essentials of American society. 
The chief trouble with capitalism has been 
the perversion of its instruments and their 
misdirection by small, powerful, privileged 
groups for purposes they were never intended 
to achieve. 


Gentlemen, what is wrong with this 
statement? 
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I am wondering if it is the frankness 
with which the former Vice President of 
the United States discusses monopolies 
and cartels that has caused all of this 
antipathy to be raised against him. I 
am wondering if it is the fact that Henry 
Wallace has come out flat-footed for the 
rights of the small businessmen of Amer- 
ica, that has caused all of the uproar to 
be raised against him. I am wondering 
if it is a fact that Mr. Wallace says that 
in our American democracy, as we con- 
ceive it, every individual, regardless of 
his national background, his racial back- 
ground, or his religious background, shall 
have the chance to develop the capacities 
and talents which the Almighty has 
given him, and that nothing—no artifi- 
cial barriers of any kind, be they race, re- 
ligious, or economic—shall be allowed to 
stand in the way of the development of 
those individual traits. Perhaps it is 
the fact that Mr. Wallace has advocated 
greater cooperation between agriculture 
and labor. I could quote at length from 
some of his statements before Senate 
hearings on that particular point, but his 
position on it is too well known to dis- 
cuss it at length here. 

Is it the fact that Mr. Wallace has 
advocated greater cooperation between 
private enterprise and government, con- 
tending that they are not necessarily in- 
compatible, but contending that they can 
be made to cooperate in developing a 
more satisfying economic life for Amer- 
ica as a Whole. I am wondering if it is 
the fact that Mr. Wallace contends that 
in peace as well as in war we can bring 
about full production in America, and 
that we do not have to have a wartime 
economy in order to find jobs for all. 
I am wondering just which one of those 
particular things it is that is causing 
all of the furor to be raised, and all of 
the fears to be expressed about the fu- 
ture of America. Personally, I find it 
difficult to ascertain. 

I should like to emphasize a point that 
I made a moment ago, namely, for four 
consecutive terms the American people 
have chosen a particular man to rep- 
resent them as President. They have 
had confidence in that man’s judgment 
or they would not have elected him. 
When the President of the United States, 
therefore, nominates a particular indi- 
vidual for a position in his Cabinet, I 
for one make the assumption that the 
American people as a whole have faith 
in that particular act, as well as in the 
acts which he has made in the past. It 
seems to me that a man must be pretty 
good, that he must not have very many 
serious faults, when the only thing we 
can really say against him is that he is 
en idealist; that he is a dreamer. I 
think the great achievements of Ameri- 
can history, and some of the greatest 
achievements of world history, would not 
have been possible unless men had held 
ideals in front of them; unless men 
dreamed a dream of a better world in 
which people of all religions, of all races, 
of all nationalities, might have greater 
opportunities to go forward and develop 
their own abilities. 

If the worst we can say about a man 
is that he is an idealist, then his faults 
must not be very serious. God help us 
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when we in America lose our ideals and 
our idealists. 

Personally, I feel convinced that when 
the American people learn all of the 
facts in this case it will be as the chair- 
man of our committee said—it will do 
more to make Henry Wallace than to 
break him. The American people like 
fair play, and they abhor unfair tactics. 
In the present case, every possible type 
of unfair tactics is being used against 
Mr. Wallace, and the American people 
are beginning to realize that fact. But 
in the long run he will emerge from 
this ordeal even bigger than he is today. 
The more he is persecuted, rather than 
praised, the further he is going to go. 
I for one have no lack of confidence in 
just how far that is going to be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burrett]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from California 
who just left the floor, I may say I have 
looked all-through this bill but cannot 
find the name “Henry Wallace” in it; 
so I think we are discussing something 
besides Henry Wallace here this after- 
noon, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The previous 
speaker, the gentleman from California, 
in his moving enconium about Henry 
Wallace, refused to yield. I wanted to 
ask him what I believe I have since 
found out, whether or not the gentle- 
man from California did not vote for this 
bill to take away from this paragon of 
wisdom and virtue he described the pow- 
ers the President wanted to give him. 
Did he not? 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is right. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to permit me to 
answer? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield briefly. 

Mr. OUTLAND. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon for not yielding to him; I should 
have done so, but I thought my time had 
about expired. 

Answering the gentleman’s question 
briefly, in my judgment, these lending 
powers should not have been placed in 
the Department of Commerce in the first 
place. I believe we are taking an ex- 
cellent step in making this separation, 
regardless of who may be Secretary of 
Commerce. My point was that I felt 
pretty strongly that if Mr. Wallace had 
not been nominated, this bill would never 
have come up. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield briefly, but I 
must proceed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If it had 
not been for the issue coming up as it 
did the support for this bill that we now 
have would never have come from that 
side of the aisle. Necessity has been the 
mother of virtue in this case. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I must 
refuse to yield further. 

Mr, Chairman, I speak on behalf of 
12,000,000 uniformed patriots of America, 
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whose future is vitally affected by our 
decision on this problem, the problem of 
our philosophy of public debt. 

It was recorded in Roman times that 
@ monument was then in existence, be- 
side the Macedonian road at Ther- 
mopolae, which bore the following in- 
scription: 

Oh, Passer By, tell the Lacedemonians that 
we lie here in obedience to their laws. 


This was the epitaph to the handful 
of Spartans who died to the last man in 
delaying the Persians at the Pass. No 
simpler words ever noted a greater sac- 
rifice. 

Today all over the world American 
boys lie buried in obedience to our laws. 
To me that means we have an obligation 
here at home, a very real obligation to 
preserve the system they fought to de- 
fend. .The foundations of civilization, 
the existence of human liberty depend 
upon the maintenance of a sound mone- 
tary system. Most if not all of the so- 
called liberal governments of modern 
times have been wrecked, as Candidate 
Roosevelt said in 1932, on the shoals of 
loose fiscal policy; and it is fiscal policy 
we are talking about today. 

The fundamental question that Con- 
gress will determine in its labors on this 
bill comes down to this: Will Congress 
reassume its full responsibility as the 
custodian of the public purse, ctherwise 
known as the monetary system of the 
United States? Mr. Chairman, the first 
obligation which that purse must meet is 
held by the widows, orphans, and 
wounded veterans of World War No. 2. 
They are not here, but they are counting 
on this Congress to carry out its re- 
sponsibilities. A few days ago I noted 
a statement by General Hines in which 
he said there are 350,000 compensation 
cases of World War No. 2 already on the 
rolls, He stated further that in another 
year or two there would be almost 1,000,- 
000 compensation cases of this war on 
the rolls. That means those people have 
@ genuine interest and a prior claim 
against the Treasury of the United 
States. It is up to this Congress in its 
every decision to remember that the 
first claim against the United States 
Treasury is held by those veterans, by 
their widows, and by their orphans. 
Simply because they are not here we can- 
not afford to ignore that claim, and if 
this Congress is fully awake to its duty 
it will remember that responsibility on 
every bill relating to monetary policy. 

The second obligation against the pub- 
lic purse is to the savings bondholders 
of the United States. Those people 
number 85,600,000 and they have an in- 
terest in this bill. They have an interest 
in the philosophy of public debt which 
this Congress approves by its legislative 
actions. 

The third obligation connected with 
that purse is our responsibility to keep 
our monetary system in such condition 
that the people of America will have con- 
fidence in the integrity of those who are 
charged with its custodianship. 

The fourth responsibility of Congress 
in connection with this purse is to assist 
and help the rest of the world in its la- 
bors for recovery. That is the fourth, 
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_ in my judgment, of the obligations of this 
Congress in its administration of the 
public purse. 

Congress must choose in this instance 
between safeguarding that purse until 
our soldiers come home and the obliga- 
tions to our bondholders are fulfilled; or 
of turning over this purse to a disciple of 
the school of thought that believes the 
capacity of the American taxpayer to 
underwrite global spending is unlimited. 
For my part I question the right of the 
Congress to entrust the savings of a Na- 
tion, already under obligation to mil- 
lions of veterans, to the irresponsible 
hands of a visionary for further experi- 
mentation with financial schemes that 
have failed wherever they have been 
tried. 

I think we should look back a minute 
on this subject to 1932—I heard that 
date mentioned a moment or two ago— 
when Mr. Roosevelt said: 

What I would like to do is to reduce inso- 
far as possible the problem of our national 
finances to the terms of a family budget. 
The credit of a family depends chiefly on 
whether that family is living within its in- 
come, And that is equally true of the Na- 
tion. If the Nation is living within its in- 
come, its credit is good. If in some crises 
it lives beyond its income for a year or so, 
it can usually borrow temporarily at reason- 
able rates; but if like a spendthrift it throws 
discretion to the winds and is willing to make 
no sacrifice at all in spending, if it extends 
its taxing powers to the limit of the people’s 
power to pay and continues to pile up deficits, 
then it is on the road to bankruptcy. 


I think the people of America should 
know from this Congress how far down 
that road to bankruptcy this Nation is. 
We have been on that road 12 years now 
since Mr. Roosevelt talked about its 
dangers. The boys out on the battle 
fronts have an interest in how far down 
that road we are, and this Congress 
should get the answer to that question 
before it entrusts to free-spending hands 
the custcdianship of our immense gov- 
ernmental corporations. 

I looked at a Treasury statement this 
morning, and I find that thus far this 
fiscal year our deficit is $33,000,000,000. 
That is since last July 1. That is 50 per- 
cent higher in 742 months than the entire 
debt that Mr. Roosevelt was worried 
about in 1932. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is 
it for a year? 

Mr. BUFFETT. What was it a year 
back? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I do not have those 
figures. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is right 
there. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The figure is running 
about a billion dollars a week. 

The boys on the battle fronts around 
the world are interested in the promises 
of the G. I. bill. Those promises and 
others veteran benefits can be made good 
only if our Budget is balanced. That fact 
is of supreme importance to those who 
make the sacrifices of this war. So we 
have seen the results of financial liberal- 
ism all over Europe. We have seen to- 


talitarianism come out of this kind of 
reckless spending. We have seen it bring 
disaster in every land where it has been 
tried. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I ask the gentleman 
to define just what a Republican is? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am talking now 
about the finances of the Government. 
If the gentleman is interested, he will 
get a great deal of information if he 
will just keep his ears open and listen 
carefully. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. What does the gen- 
tleman mean by “new philosophy of pub- 
lic debt,” and who has announced that 
new philosophy? 

Mr. BUFFETT. That new philosophy 
of public debt has been announced by 
Alvin Hanson and A. A. Berle and other 
New Deal economists who say that each 
year you can increase the debt ad in- 
finitum. They have been doing pretty 
well at securing New Deal acceptance of 
that theory, if the rise in the debt is any 
indication. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
quote the exact language that they used? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will be glad to 
furnish the gentleman with the precise 
quotations. 

Mr. PATMAN. And what authority 
they had to represent the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will be glad to 
furnish the gentleman with the precise 
information. 

This country has gone along now for 
12 years of inflation. Of course, infla- 
tion has been covered up by price con- 
trol, but the inflation that has been cre- 
ated is in existence and threatens our 
country right today. We can see it in 
the growth and in the circulation of 
money from $15,000,000,000 2 years ago 
to something over twenty-five billion 
today. 

Let me remfnd you in passing that 
money in circulation is something like 
ration stamps. It is a claim for goods 
that has not yet been exercised, and 
when those claims pile up we find in the 
case of ration stamps, at least, that they 
cannot handle them all. That is the 
problem this Congress is facing, and it is 
facing it on its deliberations on this bill. 

There are other questions that should 
be answered in the discussion of this bill 
by those who adhere to this new philoso- 
phy of global spending. How is a great 
advance in commodity prices to be pre- 
vented if the public debt is allowed to in- 
crease continuously? Does not history 
show that an enormous rise in the pub- 
lic debt always results in disastrous in- 
flation? ‘That is the most basic situa- 
tion which this Congress faces. 

The war will be won one of these days, 
but winning the war will not solve this 
problem. The winning of the war is 
probably a lesser final problem than the 
problem of getting the finances of the 
United States on a sound basis. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 
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Miss SUMNER of Illinois, The gen. 
tleman referred to what he called the 
new philosophy. I suppose in view of 
the fact that he referred to Mr. Hanson 
and Mr. Berle that he meant the doc. 
trine of compensatory spending. That 
philosophy, as the gentleman knows, js 
embodied in a recent spending bill of- 
fered in the Senate by which the Budget 
Department is supposed to make esti- 
mates for a volume of all of the business 
in the United States for such a length 
of time that probably the average busi- 
nessman could not estimate for his own 
individual business, and then use the 
Government’s money to pay the deficit 
in creating jobs. Does not the gentle- 
man consider that a new philosophy, 
which, of course, is the philosophy of 
compensatory spending? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will answer the gen- 
tlewoman with a recent contribution by 
Seymour Harris, associate professor of 
economics at Harvard University: lately 
on leave with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. Mr, Harris suggests: 

In one sense there is no limit to the growth 
of the public debt, for as debt charges rise 
the taxation of holders of this debt may rise 
at an equal rate. 


This idea is quite a gem. We can sell 
the people the bonds and then we can 
tax them against the interest on the 
bonds until they get no interest at all. 
On that theory the debt could go up for- 
ever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. In the 
period before 1837, although the Federal 
Government followed the _ traditional 
Jeffersonian principle of economy in gov- 
ernment, the States indulged in great 
extravagance, even usurping functions 
later left to private enterprise. So 
many of the States defaulted their debts, 
after spending much as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been doing in the last 10 
or 12 years, that after those defaults it 
was commonly said in Europe, where in- 
dustrialists had been hard hit by the 
defaults in State securities, that the 
United States was one vast swindling 
shop from Maine to Florida. Does not 
the gentleman believe the same thing 
might happen as a result of extensive 
spending in the same way by the Federal 
Government now? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will amplify that 
point for the gentlewoman, Here is 
the most significant point in this whole 
problem: 

With unlimited debt expansion we cannot 
prevent inflation without the use of totali- 
tarian methods of control. 


You have seen some evidences of those 
totalitarian methods of control already. 

No compromise or half-way measures can 
adjust the difficulties. The choice is between 
regimentation and inflation. 


Germany made the choice of no in- 
flation, but they had regimentation and 
totalitarian methods of control. In 
every country where the debt continued 
to go up they have wound up with one 
or the other, either inflation or regi- 
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mentation. We have evaded making 
a decision on this problem for a long 
time. ‘ 

Here is what Harold Moulton, of the 
Brookings Institution, says about it: 

The foregoing analysis (the new philoso- 
phy of public debt) serves to disclose the 
gravest danger with which the United States 
is now confronted. Unable to, unwilling to, 
perceive basic inconsistencies, or to choose 
between clear-cut alternatives, we drift 
toward the deep financial waters from which 
there is no return other than through re- 
pudiation in one form or another, 


This controversy gives this Congress a 
chance to retrieve these controls and 
may save us from later having to make 
the dangerous choice of repudiation in 
one form or another. There is no other 
out. It is regimentation or inflation if 
we continue to spend our savings and 
capital funds over the rest of the world. 

I have the conviction that this Congress 
should set up controls over our financial 
system, so that when our veterans come 
back and when their widows and orphans 
come up to the Public Treasury they will 
find there for them the pensions and the 
payments. promised. I do not want to 
have happen to them what happened in 
Germany after the last war, when their 
veterans sold the gold braid off their 
uniforms, their household furnishings 
and their personal effects in order to 
get food for their children. 

In rejecting at this time the philoso- 
phy of unlimited spending, this Congress 
will be giving our soldiers concrete evi- 
dence that at long last, their elected rep- 
resentatives are taking a serious inter- 
est in bringing under control the reck- 
less spending of this administration. 

Mr. Chairman, answering the ques- 
tions raised by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatMAn], “What does the 
gentleman mean by ‘new philosophy of 
public debt’? Who has announced that 
new philosophy, and what authority had 
they to represent the administration?” 
Earlier in my remarks I offer the follow- 
ing: 

The National Resources Planning 
Board, official agency of the administra- 
tion some time ago, with respect to the 
broad field of economic and social plan- 
ning, in its pamphlet entitled “Full Em- 
ployment—Security—Building America,” 
outlined an extensive post-war agenda. 
In the section entitled “Plans for Finan- 
cing and Fiscal Policy,” one finds in the 
list of issues raised no reference to a bal- 
anced Budget or control of the growth 
of the public debt. On the other hand, 
the Board asks, among other things: 
First, what policies should determine the 
proportion of required Government out- 
lay which should be met by taxation and 
by borrowing; and, second, what special 
methods of financing, such as non- 
interest-bearing notes, might be used? 

It is evident from these questions that 
it is assumed that a substantial portion 
of the Government’s funds would per- 
manently come from borrowing opera- 
tions. 

Of the numerous individuals within 
the Government who are advocates of 
the new philosophy, the most outstand- 
ing has been Alvin H. Hansen, lately spe- 
cial economic adviser to the Board of 
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Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The scope and character of Mr. Han- 
Sen’s conception are indicated in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his various writ- 
ings. Ina signed pamphlet issued by the 
National Resources Planning Board he 
expresses himself thus: 

Every cent expended, private and public, 
becomes income for members of our own 
society. Costs and income are just opposite 
sides of the same shield. 


In other publications we find the fol- 
lowing: 

We shall come out of the war debt free. 
We shall have no external debt, only an 
internal debt. 

A public debt, internally held * * * 
has none of the essential earmarks of a pri- 
vate debt. A public debt is an instrument of 
public policy. It is a means to control the 
national income and, in conjunction with 
the tax structure, to regulate the distribu- 
tion of income. 

An internal debt is in fact so different 
from what we commonly think of as debt 
* * * that it should scarcely be called a 
debt at all. 


That Mr. Hansen believes it is not only 
unnecessary to maintain. a balanced 
Budget but that a permanently expand- 
ing public debt is essential to prosperity 
and full employment is indicated by the 
following: 

The attack on chronic unemployment by 
means of public expenditures financed by a 
continually rising public debt is essentially 
a@ conservative proposal. 


Note: The source of much of my re- 
marks this afternoon is contained in a 
booklet published by the Brookings In- 
stitution entitled “The New Philosophy of 
Public Debt.” 


LEGISLATIVE BODY—-CONGRESS—-DETERMINES GOV- 
ERNMENT POLICY ON PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to anyone’s saying what the new 
philosophy or the philosophy of the 
public debt is without giving considera- 
tion to the expressions of the legislative 
body in this country, that determines 
what that policy shall be. Idonot think 
it is right to take quotations from some 
person who happens to be connected 
with a Government bureau or agency 
and point to them as determining the 
philosophy of the public debt or any 
other philosophy. We should look to 
the proceedings of the Congress, the 
legislative body that is elected by the 
people of this country. 

I do not believe there are any Members 
in either House of Congress—in this body 
or in the other body—who can be charged 
even indirectly with trying to destroy the 
private enterprise system in this coun- 
try or the American way of life. Who 
are they? You do not know who they 
are. You are not willing to point one 
out. They are not here. Read the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and determine for 
yourselves. The Members of Congress 


believe in the competitive system, the 
private-enterprise system, the American 
way of life. All this talk about there be- 
ing some conspiracy or clique or plan or 
organization within the Congress trying 
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to destroy the American way of life, I 
think, is loose talk, because, when it 
comes to pointing out the people who are 
guilty, you cannot doit. When you want 
to determine the policy of this Govern- 
ment, go to the accredited proceedings 
of the Houses of Congress and there you 
can determine that policy.. I want to 
deny now that there is any new philos- 
ophy about the public debt, in favor of 
spending without reference to need and 
spending without reference to the size of 
the debt. The only philosophy I know 
is the philosophy that we spend just as 
little as we can, and to win the war, but 
at the same time not be stingy about it, 
but to spend every dime which is neces- 
sary, regardless of the cost, to save 
human lives first. We want to spend as 
little as we can on things not having to 
do with the war. 


PMILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL DEBT 


We want to pay this debt off just as 
quickly as possible. That is the only 
philosophy I know. I do not know of any 
other person—I do not know of any per- 
son—who has the right to speak for Con- 
gress Or those in authority in this Gov- 
ernment who has announced any differ- 
ent philosophy from that. 

DEBT, 10 TIMES HIGHER IN 1944 THAN IN 1922, 
EASIER FOR PEOPLE TO PAY 

This administration has done more to 
make it possible for this national debt to 
be paid than any other administration 
that has ever been in power in Washing- 
ton. In 1932 the debt was just one- 
tenth of what it was in 1944. The inter- 
est on that small national debt, however, 
was harder for the people to pay than 
it was in 1944 when the debt was 10 
times as much. May I point out to you 
that this administration has been reduc- 
ing the interest on the national debt 
from an average of about 4 percent dur- 
ing the 12 years preceding Mr. Rooseveit 
to the point now where the average in- 
terest rate paid on Government bonds 
and securities is 1.9 percent. Therefore, 
the debt, although 10 times as high in 
1944 as in 1932, costs the papple only 3 
times as much in interest. So instead of 
trying to create a new philosophy which 
some people would have you believe 
would cause us to go into debt for an 
undetermined amount without any con- 
cern, a policy has been adopted which 
will enable us to pay off a huge national 
debt even though it should run to 
$300,000,000,000 when this Second World 
War is over, or even more than that. 
Therefore, it is an entirely different 
philosophy. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The gentleman, 
I know, has given much study to the 
question of finances and the national 
debt. Can the gentleman tell at this 
stage of the discussion what the na- 
tional debt was when this war broke out 
in December 1841? Have you those fig- 
ures available? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know just 
what the figure was. It was something 
less than $50,000,000,000. You see, the 
country was wrecked in 1932. May I call 
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‘the attention of the Members to this as- 
tounding fact, the entire national in- 
come of the people in 1932 was less than 
the people paid in taxes in 1944, 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. The statement 
was made today that our children and 
our children’s children will be worrying 
about this New Deal debt of $300,000,000,- 
060. The gentleman agrees, I am sure, 
that most of that money has been spent 
in the prosecution of this war and it has 
been an expenditure of money supported 
by the American people as a whole, ir- 
respective of party. 

EASY TO CRITICIZE, DIFFICULT TO CONSTRUCT 

Mr. PATMAN. And by our friends, 
the members of the Republican Party 
on the cpposite side of the aisle. I do 
not know of a single large appropriation 
bill that did not receive a majority of 
the votes on that side. Which one of 
these bills should not have been passed? 
I do not know. Of course, it is easy 
to criticize. It is difficult to construct. 
But the fact is that we are not trying to 
fight a cheap war. 

USE MACHINES INSTEAD OF MEN 


We do not want to send a man against 
the enemy, in a place of danger where his 
life may be taken, if a machine can be 
sent there instead, regardless of the cost 
of that machine. It is true we have 
spent billions of dollars to try to save the 
lives of the finest soldiers on earth. By 
spending that money we have saved a 
great many lives, and by reason of that, 
more of these fine young American boys 
will return to their homes and firesides 
in America. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
mentioned with pride the fact that our 
tax burden is as great as the entire na- 
tional income was in 1932. Is the gen- 
tleman boasting about that? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I was deploring 
the fact that the country was so wrecked 
in 1932 that the national income was 
not as mush then as the people were able 
to pay in taxes in 1944, 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The reason the 
people could pay those taxes in 1944 is 
because of this inflated income caused 
by war spending, is it not? 

POLICY OF LIVE AND STARVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Well, some of it is, yes. 
Of course, it is entirely out of proportion. 
The national income is up now. Then 
we had a policy of permitting people to 
live and starve. We do not believe in 
that policy. We believe in permitting 
people to live and prosper and have the 
things they should have. That is the 
philosophy in which we believe. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
then approves of this gigantic national 
income caused by war spending, which is 

ased on deficit financing? 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh,I want to keep up 
the national income. I want to pay off 
the national debt just as quickly as is 
possible. In fact, I will vote for higher 
taxes right now, because every time we 
pay a dollar in debt now, we save $2 in 
the long run, because when you borrow 
that money you will have to pay a dollar 
in interest by the time the debt has been 
paid. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Let me get the 
gentleman clear. We are not paying off 
any debt at all. We are piling it up. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is very true; on 
account of the war. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
asked someone to point out somebody 
who had approved of deficit spending 
here in Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Oh,I did not say any- 
thing about deficit spending. The gen- 
tleman is entirely wrong in that. I did 
not use the phrase “deficit spending” 
at all. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
has just been giving high praise to deficit 
financing, compensatory spending, the 
dynamic debt theory working in war. 

WHICH NEW DEAL LAWS ARE SO PAD? 


Mr. PATMAN. No; I am just taking 
the situation as it exists and trying to 
comment upon it in the best way I can. 
I am not defending and do not endorse 
deficit spending if it can be avoided. 

So, the New Deal laws that they talk 
about being so bad 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. What are those New 
Deal laws? Our friends on the Repub- 
lican side voted for every one of them. 
The Republican Party could very well be 
called a New Deal party, because they 
voted for all the New Deal laws. I do not 
believe the leader on the Republican side 
could name one New Deal law that the 
Republicans voted against, or would be 
willing to repeal if they came into power. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will yield if the gen- 
tlewoman will give me some more time. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I will yield 
the gentleman a minute. I think the 
gentleman should not forget that in 1939, 
the Republicen Party voted unanimously 
against the $7,000,000,0C0 pump-priming 
bill, and the next day business started 
back up. 

Mr. PATMAN. 1939? Oh, that was 
just a temporary appropriation measure. 
I am talking about real, basic, funda- 
mental laws, New Deal laws. I would 
like the lady to name one she opposed. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. To us $7,- 
000,000,000 is real money. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but that was 
just a temporary proposition. Iam talk- 
ing about basic laws, permanent laws, 
Name one of them the lady opposed, so- 
called New Deal laws. I am willing to 
yield to her. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. To do that 
would take the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; name just one of 
them. 

Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Very well, 
beginning with last week, the agricul- 
tural census bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, not last week; start 
with 1933 when the New Deal came into 
power and name any New Deal laws that 
the lady would repeal. 





Miss SUMNER of Illinois. I was nota 
party to that. 
Mr.. PATMAN. The gentlewoman 


would not be a party to repealing any 
of them, nor have I ever seen any bill 
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that she has ever introduced seeking to 
repeal any of them. Neither would the 
American people be a party to repealing 
them. 


PEOPLE BEHIND PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 


The American people are behind this 
administration. For the last 12 years 
we have had but 1 candidate running 
on the Democratic ticket for Presiden; 
and we have been breaking all records. 
In 1932 our friends received only 59 elec. 
toral votes at the election; in 1936 they 
received only 8 electoral votes; in 194) 
they received 82 electoral votes; in 1944 
our candidate, President Franklin p. 
Roosevelt, running the fourth time, 
broke all records and the Republicans re- 
ceived only 99 electoral votes. If al] 
those electoral votes were rolled into one 
they would have received in those 4 
elections combined 18 electoral votes less 
than the 266 electoral votes required to 
elect a President of the United States 
one time. 

I believe in a constructive, militant 
minority party, but why just criticize all 
the time? _Why not help us construct? 
And then if we make mistakes show us 
how those mistakes can be cérrected. 

Mr. BUFFETT. You made one last 
week, 

Mr.PATMAN. Speaking about the in- 
flation the gentleman mentioned—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. G1rrorpD]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. The gentleman from 
Texas expressed with apparent pride the 
fact that the return to those who lend 
money to the Government has been con- 
stantly diminishing. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on that? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Interest on Govern- 
ment loans? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; the gentleman com- 
mented on the delightful fact that the 
rate of interest on the Government debt 
was going down so that anybody who 
wished to lend money to the Govern- 
ment now would get a much lower rate 
than he formerly got. I should like to 
have the gentleman comment on that. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; I have often 
commented on that, and I may make 
some more pleasant comments today. 
This has been a pleasant debate thus 
far. It reminds me of the old days dur- 
ing the debate on the reorganization bill 
when so many of you did not really want 
to vote for it. What a day that was! 
You who were here then will remember 
that the Speaker and the majority 
leader charged our side with unadulter- 
ated politics. Thereafter many of you 
collapsed under the party whip and the 
reorganization bill went through by a 
scant majority. Today we see what can 
and does happen under that act by 
which we authorized the President to 
manipulate and transfer the functions 
of government as he pleases. We are 
now told that Mr. Crowley holds all the 
common stock of the Export-Import 
Bank, under Executive order. The 
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President may later turn it over to Henry 
Wallace or to anybody else. We had 
best pass some restrictive legislation to 
curb this dangerous power. It was called 
»nadulterated politics when we opposed 
‘hat highly dangerous delegation of 
power. I rather think that today there 
are quite a few Democratic votes that 
would be cast with the Republicans, but 
the party whip is very persuasive. But 
your leader took the floor and shouted 
“unadulterated politics.” I have never 
seen such a clear case of unadulterated 
politics in my 22 years here as is now 
demonstrated by the majority party, be- 
scinning with the President’s letter 
acknowledging the great political debt 
owed to Mr. Wallace. 

Will you now seek to aid him in pay- 
ing that debt in the fashion contem- 
plated? 

Unadulterated politics. Ido recall that 
“the pot called the kettle black,” as you 
are doing today. Now, do not challenge 
me because the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

The gentleman from Texas spoke about 
majority votes. Of course, you had the 
majority of the votes. We did not make 
any bid to Earl Browder to join us. I 
read the other day a statement which 
appealed to me somewhat, namely, that 
“all who were with Roosevelt were not 
crackpots, but all crackpots were with 
him.” Do not take too much pride in 
such a victory. I have seen communities 
where good men ran against each other, 
but there were a certain number of 
“gimme” votes to be won over. The can- 
didate who promised them the most 
would get those votes, and would be 
elected. I wouid not take too much pride 
in this vast sum of money as described 
by the gentleman from Texas. There 
are now about $161,000,000,000 available 
and spendable. Do you really think you 
will avoid inflation? You had better 
worry a little about it. It is probably too 
late to put up the warning signs. 

There were so many wrecks at a certain 
place on the coast that it was decided to 
erect a lighthouse. Afterward one In- 
dian said to the other, “The light she 
shine; the bell do ring; the horn go 
‘whoop -whoop’; but the fog he come in 
just the same.” The fog generated by 
the huge public debt and other New Deal 
spendings will come in just the same, in 
spite of your whoops in favor of bills of 
debt-created money and low interest 
rates—so low that the people will not 
desire to hold the securities. 

The gentleman from Texas would even 
manufacture money for the Government 
to pay its bills. I am thankful that my 
country does borrow the money, even 
though it pays our people such a low rate 
of interest. ‘There is at least a due date 
on bonds. They will have to be paid or 
be renewed. But if we should simply 
print money, we might well wonder what 
provision we would make to retire it. I 
would not want to boast about all this 
debt-manufactured money and so-called 
deficit spending. Rather should we 
worry about it. We may erect light- 


houses to guide us on the way, but the 
fog will come in just the same. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I hope the gentleman 
does not think I am boasting about it? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I hope not, but it 
rather sounded like it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I was simply deplor- 
ing the situation. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman has a 
queer way of deploring. 

Mr. PATMAN. When the Democratic 
Party came in power there was a de- 
plorable situation and we are fighting 
the war now by using money and ma- 
chines as much as possible in order to 
save the lives of American soldiers. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Yes; hark back to 
those happy days of 1932 when Roosevelt 
after his election refused to cooperate 
with Hoover. I might like to take the 
time to picture those 4 months before 
President Roosevelt assumed office. We 
knew the conditions prevailing in the 
previous October and even in November. 
The banks were not closing then. Just 
why did the banks close? What made 
Senator Gtass refuse to accept the offer 
of the Secretary of the Treasury? He 
suspected what the newly elected Presi- 
dent had in mind regarding finance. 
History should, and will show what 
brought about those very unhappy days 
of finance in February 1933. 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. With the greatest of 
pleasure. Am I wrong? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. There were 
2,253 banks closed in 1931. 

Mr. GIFFORD. That may be so. At 
that time many small mushroom banks 
were created in many States. Now we 
guarantee bank deposits. They should 
not fail any more, should they? 

Mr. ROE of Maryland. I do not think 
so. The guarantee bank deposit law is 


' one of the finest laws we ever passed. 


Mr. GIFFORD. That may be. It will 
take some time to prove it. The several 
States that tried it failed miserably in 
that endeavor. “The fog will come in 
just the same.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Our 
friend tries to convey the impression that 
credit is due to the New Deal or the 
Democratic Party. The fact is the Pres- 
ident himself opposed the very amend- 
ment offered by Senator VANDENBERG. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Indeed he did; but our 
Democratic friends want you to forget 
that. The sins of the Democratic Party 
are extremely heavy when compared with 
the Republican Party. If we delved into 
the past what an indictment might be 
brought. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The F. D. I. C. 
only guarantees that the bank give back 
to a depositor the number of dollars he 
deposits in that bank. The F. D. I. C. 
does not guarantee any value whatsoever. 
It guarantees no purchasing power, and 
any government can guarantee its banks 


Mr. 
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in that way because all it needs to do is 
to print more money to make good. The 
country ought to realize that that is what 
this P. D. I. C. amounts to. 

Mr. GIFFORD. I did not intend to 
talk along this line, but the debate thus 
far makes it an enticing subject. We 
Republicans have so little to be ashamed 
of in connection with the recent national 
election. Certainly we do not have Earl 
Browders and other rather reddish fol- 
lowers to whom we are indebted. If that 
is the kind of election you want to bdast 
of, keep it up. As you state it, “It was 
the voice of the people.” We can only 
ask, “What people?” I really do not be- 
lieve you enjoy the jubilation of the 
Daily Worker. You probably now read it. 
Are you really proud to have the Daily 
Worker so enthusiastically on your side? 
I think a great deal of the Democratic 
Members of this House. I have lived so 
long with you. You are conscientious, 
you are honest, but it seems you are 
forced to be real politicians at the crack 
of the party whip. If today there is un- 
adulterated politics, it is on your side, be- 
ginning with the President’s letter to 
Mr. Jones. I did want to talk a little 
about the Export-Import Bank, although 
none of us knows much about it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. Certainly. I have 
been hoping the gentleman would inter- 
rupt. 

Mr. McCORMACK. What did the 
gentleman say about “unadulterated 
politics’? 

Mr. GIFFORD. You shouted it first 
early in the debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Sure. I said the 
great majority on the gentleman’s side, 
or practically all, were engaging in un- 
adulterated politics. Does the genile- 
man deny that he ever engaged in un- 
adulterated politics? 

Mr.GIFFORD. Oh, many times “pol- 
itician” simply means “statesmanship.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ah, but my good 
friend qualified as a statesman one day 
when he made a speech against a bill 
and the next day got up and made a 
speech for the bill, and said that re- 
luctantly he had to vote for it. That is 
a real statesman. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Oh, but “consistency 
is the product of little minds, some edu- 
cators and divines.” I can often be con- 
vinced of error. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The genileman 
admits that he has a big mind, and I 
admit he has, also. I never took a posi- 
tion to the contrary. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Iam so glad the gen- 
tleman said that I had a big mind. One 
thing I have not got is a swelled head, 
nor anything approaching it. I am an 
example of complete humility. 

The Export-Import Bank was to be 
my topic of discussion. However, the 
gentleman from Michigan covered that 
subject very well, indeed. I have no 
criticism at the moment of their past 
activities, as I know too little about the 
matter. But we should inform ourselves 
as to what they are doing. How large 
do they want togrow? Are we not aware 
that there is great danger in granting 
long and large credits to other nations? 
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They have told us that Mr. Crowley 
owns the bank. However, Mr. Pierson 
is its president. They will be asking, I 
think, for some $7,000,000,000. They 
now have seven hundred million. We 
should know how they are investing it. 
Of course, they are offering foreign coun- 
tries, like Brazil, lower rates of interest 
than they can secure at home. By keep- 
ing interest rates down, we keep down 
interest rates on loans to all business. 
The plan is to give Henry Wallace all 
the money he wants and let the Govern- 
ment underwrite all loans to furnish 
60,000,000 jobs. My Government has 
underwritten too much already. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, PATMAN. If the gentleman is 
opposed to the present rate, what rate 
of interest would the gentleman have 
the Government pay? 

Mr. GIFFORD. I have said on the 
floor many times that 4 percent is a fair 
rate, and that is the rate Mr. Pierson 
claims is a fair rate, even for Brazil. He 
has loaned Brazil $45,000,000 at 4 per- 
cent, to have a steel industry built up. 
Brazil, mind you, seems to get an 18-year 
loan at 4 percent. Private banks cannot 
lend on that type of activity. 

Mr. PATMAN. At 4 percent a $300,- 
000,000 loan would cost $12,000,000 a year 
for interest alone. You would not have 
money for anything else. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Do not quote figures 
to me. They can be arranged to lie so 
terribly. Statistics can be so arranged 
that we are easily misled. You gen- 
erally arrange your statistics beginning 
with 1933, a very sick year. Begin with 
an average year? Seemingly you never 
do that. 

Well, you are really good politicians. 
I do not seem to qualify. However, one 
can never convict me of being overam- 
bitious. When did I try to be ambitious 
in this body? Ican say, “Mr. Leader, as 
long as I have known you, wonderful 
man that you are—we served together in 
Massachusetts—I have accomplished 
something that you could not seem to do. 
T have been here 22 years entirely unfet- 
tered. You must be living a dreadful 
life, because ‘to want fame is purgatory, 
but to have it is hell itself.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GIFFORD. The gentleman from 
Michigan told you that the Export-Im- 
port Bank would be a corollary, prob- 
ably, of the proposed huge international 
bank. You will probably want to keep 
them both. It certainly ought to be 
merged in that larger bank. It has 
loaned foreign nations money so that 
our exporters could get their money, but 
all have paid, I believe, but one—the 
Polish Government. I wonder if they 
can pay now. 

Of course, debts are always current, 
because they generally renew the loans. 
You can always keep current with your 
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bank if they renew the loans. When will 
the losses ever be shown? 

Mr. COFFEE. Tell us a story. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Very well. If we keep 
this Export-Import Bank, there prob- 
ably will be a moratorium. We heard 
much of moratorium yesterday. We had 
a moratorium which released the foreign 
governments from their debt payments. 
The moratorium seems now to have 
meant the end of those debts. 

The gentleman asked for a story. 
Here it is: The teacher was discussing a 
moratorium with his class. He told them 
that England owed us money, and that 
we granted a moratorium. He then asked 
a boy to explain. The boy did. He said, 
“A moratorium. The President sent the 
English King a bill for a debt he owed 
us, and he tore it up. The President 
sent the King another bill and he tore it 
up. He sent the King another bill, and 
he tore it up. The more he sent, the 
more he tore ’em.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not wonder that the debate has gone 
rather far afield and that many subjects 
not under consideration have been dis- 
cussed. I think that is the best proof 
that could be submitted that this bill, 
unanimously reported by the commit- 
tee, should be unanimously passed by the 
House. — 

I make bold to maintain, first, that if 
the George bill had not been passed by 
the Senate and Mr. Wallace had been 
appointed and confirmed as Secretary 
of Commerce, he would not hereby have 
become Administrator of the Federal 
Loan Agency, and it would have taken a 
public resolution or law of the Congress 
before he could have been in charge of 
the loan agencies of the Government. 

Secondly, I make bold to assert as I 
undertake the discussion of the bill under 
consideration that if the George bill is 
passed as reported by the committee and 
as passed by the other body and if Mr. 
Wallace is confirmed as Secretary of 
Commerce, he will have no more power 
or authority with respect to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank than he had when 
he was Secretary of Agriculture before 
he became Vice President. Or to put it 
another way, if Mr. Wallace were now 
appointed Secretary of Agriculture in- 
stead of Secretary of Commerce he 
would have the same power and author- 
ity with respect to the Export-Import 
Bank that he would have if he were con- 
firmed Secretary of Commerce and this 
bill were to pass. 

A bare recital of the facts in connec- 
tion with the Export-Import Bank will 
substantiate these statements. The bank 
was organized under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, under Executive order 
of the President, February 2 and Febru- 
ary 14, 1934. The Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce had the vot- 
ing of the common stock and the R. F. C. 
voted the preferred stock under the Exec- 
utive order which provided the common 
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stock, the R. F. C. being authorized to 
provide the preferred stock. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, wil! 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. In just a mo- 
ment I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, The gentleman made 
a misstatement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I want to make 
a connected statement as the gentleman 
did and my statements are correct. Then 
I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman has 
misspoken himself. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman 
is in error, as I shall show more in detail 
as I proceed. The Executive order es- 
tablished the Export-Import Bank which 
was approved by Congress in 1935 and 
was amended by Congress in 1940. The 
bank as originally organized was under 
the reorganization placed in the Federal 
Loan Administration. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and other 
agencies were placed under the Federal 
Loan Administrator under that Reor- 
ganization Act in 1939. Mr. Jones was 
appointed Secretary of Commerce in 
1940. He was the Administrator of the 
Federal Loan Agency and that agency 
continued for 2 years as such with him 
as Administrator by virtue of an act of 
Congress before it was transferred to the 
Department of Commerce, 

In 1943, while the other agencies of 
the Federal Loan Administration re- 
mained in the Department of Commerce, 
the Export-Import Bank by Executive 
order was transferred to the Office of 
Economie Warfare and that office was 
reorganized as the Foreign Economic 
Administration some 242 months there- 
after. 

When this bank was originally organ- 
ized there were the Departments of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce named or 
represented on the board of trustees or 
as stockholders. Today that same situa- 
tion obtains and there are representa- 
tives from those Departments among the 
11 trustees. At the present time the en- 
tire common stock and the entire pre- 
ferred stock is voted by Mr. Crowley, the 
Administrator, and he names the lil 
trustees, he being the chairman, and ap- 
pointing the other 10. So that I assert 
if this bill passes, Mr. Wallace would 
have no more power or authority as Sec- 
retary of Commerce than he had when 
he was Secretary of Agriculture prior to 
1940. Moreover, I assert as I now read 
the public resolution that Congress 
passed September 13, 1940, providing for 
the combining of the offices of Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, Henry Wallace under that reso- 
lution could not be Secretary of Com- 
merce and Administrator of the Federal 
Loan Agency without congressional au- 
thorization, as the said Public Resolution 
97, passed by Congress in 1940, is per- 
sonal to Jesse H. Jones, and this resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

That notwithstanding any provision of law 
to the contrary, Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan 
Administrator, may continue in such office 
and be appointed to, in the manner now pro- 
vided by law, and may exercise the duties of 
the office of Secretary of Commerce: Pro- 
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vided, That the total compensation to be 
paid him as Secretary of Commerce and as 
Federal Loan Administrator shall be that 
provided by law for the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


Under the administration of Mr, 
Crowley, he names the trustees and he 
names the representatives from the 
Commerce, the Treasury, and the Agri- 
culture Departments, and the Depart- 
ment of State, and he names the other 
six trustees. So that Mr. Wallace, as 
Secretary of Commerce, if this bill 
passes, aS it should, will have one vote. 
I am one of those who assert that the 
Federal Loan Agency should be contin- 
ued as an independent establishment; 
that the President of the United States 
and the Congress of the United States 
made a mistake in approving a consoli- 
dation, at the request of Jesse Jones. 
Having made the mistake, the purpose 
of this bill is to provide now that that 
agency be placed just where it was when 
it was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, and provide for an auditing 
of Government corporations, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Not now. I 
will yield after I have finished my state- 
ment, 

What about the Export-Import Bank? 
There are now outstanding approximate- 
ly $220,000,000 in loans unpaid. Ap- 
proximately $485,000,000 in loans have 
been made, and $256,000,000 have been 
repaid. Under the terms of the law, 
if this bill passes reestablishing this as 
an independent agency as provided by 
the Reorganization Act of 1939, Mr. Wal- 
lace would be one of eleven voting on 
loans by the bank. 

Let us analyze the situation. I assert 
that under the terms of this bill, which 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WoL- 
cott! voted to report favorably, and 
against which I have not heard a voice 
raised in the debate this afternoon, this 
agency will be placed where it was when 
it was transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, as an independent establish- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Will the gentleman 
yield, now? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
question; not for a speech. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield; not to take issue with him 
but to correct a misstatement. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. What is the 
correction? If I am in error I will be 
glad to be corrected. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has nothing to do with this. 
The Secretary of Agriculture was never 
named as one of the incorporators. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, The gentleman 
is in error. I have before me the Execu- 
tive order establishing the bank in 1934. 
I repeat that Daniel C. Roper, Secretary 
of Commerce, 2nd Chester C. Davis, Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, were among the incorporators. I 
have before me a Copy of the last annual 
minutes of the bank showing that the 
Departments of State, Treasury, Agricul- 
ture, and Commerce are represented on 
the board of trustees as they have been 
substantially from the original organiza- 
tion of the bank. At the same time the 
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common stock was subscribed in the 
name of the Secretary of State and Sec- 
retary of Commerce, but the Department 
of Agriculture has always been repre- 
sented either as incorporator or trustee. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But the gentleman 
said it was organized with him. That is 
what I am trying to correct. It does not 
say that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
anything to do with it. It says the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I stated that 
the Executive order authorized the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to subscribe and vote the common 
stock. The preferred stock was voted by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
end it really controlled, but substantially 
since its organization, and certainly since 
the approval of the bank by acts of Con- 
gress up to this good hour there have 
been 11 trustees and those 4 Govern- 
ment departments have been represented 
on the board of trustees. The Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of Treasury did not 
ask to be named. The custom was for 
them to suggest representatives from 
their departments who were named. Ev- 
idently Jesse H. Jones as Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce suggested that 
he himself be named instead of some 
subordinate in the Department. I repeat 
my statement that if Wallace is con- 
firmed as Secretary of Commerce, he 
would have the right to name himself or 
a subordinate to be appointed as trustee 
by Mr. Crowley, which is the same right 
he had when he was Secretary of Agri- 
culture before he became Vice President 
in 1940, but in any event the Department 
of Commerce would have but 1 vote out 
of 11. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Department of Commerce were 
among the original incorporators and 
have been on the board of trustees evef 
since the bank was organized. If the bill 
passes, the policy would be continued. I 
believe this bill should be passed with- 
out amendment. 

I extend by saying that the Export-Im- 
port Bank was organized under Execu- 
tive Orders No. 6581 of February 2, 1934, 
and 6601A of February 14, 1934, the 
original incorporators being Daniel C. 
Roper, Robert F. Kelley, Chester C. Davis, 
Stanley Reed, and Lynn P. Tolley, all 
officials of the Government, both the De- 
partment of Commerce and Department 
of Agriculture being represented in the 
original incorporators, Secretary Rober 
representing the Department of Com- 
merce and Chester C. Davis representing 
the Department of Agriculture. Both 
of these Departments have always been 
recognized on the board of trustees since 
the Export-Import Bank was established. 
Henry Wallace was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture at the time Chester C. Davis was 
Administrator, and if he had desired he 
could have been named as one of the 
incorporators as well as a trustee while 
Secretary of Agriculture, and he would 
have had the same power as he would 
have as the Secretary of Commerce, with 
or without the George bill, which bill of 
course should pass as the lending agencies 
should be divorced from the Department 
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of Commerce or any other department 
of the Government. 

In the Executive order under the 
National Industry Recovery Act $1,000,- 
000 of common stock for the Export- 
Import Bank to be voted by the Secre- 
tary of State and Secretary of Com- 
merce was provided. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation as authorized 
by Congress subscribed $174,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock, and with equal voting the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
controlled. 

The Export-Import Bank, organized 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, was approved by Congress by the 
act of January 31, 1935, and Public 792, 
approved September 26, 1940. 

For some 10 years there have been 11 
trustees, and the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture 
have been represented. While Secretcry 
of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace might have 
suggested himself as trustee up to the 
time when he became Vice President in 
1940, just as Jesse Jones suggested him- 
self as the representative from Com- 
merce, although the Departments of 
State, Treasury and Agriculture had al- 
way been represented by a subordinate 
official. 

Under the Reorganization Act of July 
1939, the Export-Import Bank was 
placed in the Federal Loan Agency. 

Under Executive Order 9071, February 
24, 1942, the Federal Loan Agency was 
placed under the office of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

Under Executive Order 9361 of July 15, 
1943, the Export-Import Bank was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Economic War- 
fare, and under Executive Order 9330 of 
September 25, 1943, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare was reorganized into the 
Foreign Economic Administration. Un- 
der the Executive order, paragraph 2 
thereof, all of the capital stock, includ- 
ing the stock originally held by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of State under the Executive order estab- 
lishing the bank and the preferred stock, 
were transferred to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. Since Septem- 
ber 25, 1943, the preferred and common 
stock under authority of the Executive 
order have been voted by Hon. Leo T. 
Crowley, the Administrator, and he has 
appointed the other 10 trustees. The 
trustees approve the loans. The Secre- 
tary of Commerce would have one vote. 
He would have, I repeat, the same vote 
he would have had if he had named him- 
self as Secretary of Agriculture before he 
became Vice President in 1940. 

It took a public resolution by Congress, 
as I have pointed out, passed September 
13, 1940, to provide that Jesse H. Jones 
as Federal Loan Administrator could be 
Secretary of Commerce.. The act is per- 
sonal. It does not provide that the Loan 
Administrator may be Secretary of Com- 
merce, but it stipulates that Jesse H. 
Jones might serve as Secretary of Com- 
merce. I therefore repeat my statement 
that if the George bill had not passed 
the Senate and Henry Wallace had been 
appointed Secretary of Commerce, it 


would have taken a public resolution to 
provide that he be both Secretary of 
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Commerce and Farm Loan Administra- 
tor. Congress would again have to pro- 
vide for combining the two offices. It 
made a personal combination in the case 


of Jesse Jones inasmuch as the act of- 


1940 was personal to Jesse Jones. 

If Congress made a mistake in 1940 in 
providing for one man holding the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Commerce and Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator, it was at the 
request of Jesse H. Jones. That mis- 
take should now be corrected. 

While I do not agree with the economic 
views of Henry Wallace, I want to be fair. 
I do not want to be picayunish. Nor do 
I want to be mean. The Secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture have been represented in the orig- 
inal incorporation of the Export-Import 
Bank, Secretary Roper of Commerce and 
Chester C. Davis of the Department of 
Agriculture being among the original in- 
corporators, and the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agri- 
culture have been represented as trus- 
tees down to the present date. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the representative 
is named by the head of the Department. 
Secretary Wallace could have named 
himself at any time before his term of 
office as Secretary of Agriculture expired. 

As maiters stand, the Export-Import 
Bank is under the administration of Leo 


T. Crowley. Under the George bill the. 


Secretary of Commerce would have the 
same representation that the Secretary 
of Commerce has always had, whether 
that Secretary was Jesse H. Jones, Harry 
Hopkins, or Daniel C. Roper. 

As I have stated, the Export-Import 
Bank has actually made loans aggregat- 
ing approximately $485,000,000 of which 
approximately $256,000,000 have been re- 
paid. There are outstanding loans today 
aggregating approximately $220,000,000. 
Substantially one-half of the outstand- 
ing loans have been made to Brazil and 
to China. Substantially no additional 
loans will be made without further au- 
thority of Congress. Amendments to 
the Export-Import Bank Act could then 
be adopted, and provision to safeguard 
the loans of the bank could be made. 

The purpose of the pending bill is to 
provide that the Federal Loan Agency 
shall be administered as an independent 
establishment. Amendments can be 
made when the Export-Import Bank 
amendments to increase the authoriza- 
tions for loans or the powers of the bank 
are under consideration, 

A mistake was made in combining the 
office of Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administrator. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to correct that mistake. 
If corrective legislation is essential re- 
specting either the Export-Import Bank 
or Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or other banking agencies owned by the 
Government, such amendments should 
be considered on their merits. The pro- 
posed Export-Import Bank amendment 
is partisan and is intended to embarrass 
the President of the United States in the 
exercise of his executive functions. 

Additional legislation with respect to 
Government loan agencies and with re- 
spect to auditing Government corpora- 
tions is necessary, but hearings will have 
to be conducted so that Congress may be 
Zully advised in the premises, The bill 


is being considered under an open rule. 
While there were no hearings by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, there were hearings in the Senate, 
and these hearings are available to the 
House in accordance with the custom 
that obtains. A repetition of the hear- 
ings was wholly unnecessary. I trust 
the bill will pass without amendments 
that would cripple and prevent the Fed- 


eral Loan Agency being established as, 


an independent establishment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. I simply asked 
the gentleman to yield to correct what 
I thought was a misstatement, when I 
thought the gentleman said the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
State were instructed to organize the 
Export-Import Bank. I want to read 
from Executive Order No. 6581 in that 
respect: 

The Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Commerce— 


The Secretary of Agriculture is not 
named— 
are hereby authorized and directed to cause 
said Corporation to be formed, with such 
certificates of incorporation, and bylaws, as 
they shall deem requisite and necessary to 
define the methods by which the Corpcra- 
tion shall conduct its business. 


Then further it goes on to say: 

It is hereby further directed that any com- 
mon stock in said Corporation standing in 
the name of the United States shall be voted 
by such person or persons as they—the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of Com- 
merce—shall appoint as their joint agent or 
agents for that purpose. Any vacancies oc- 
curing in the initial board of trustees shall 
be filled by the board of trustees, subject to 
the approval of the President of the United 
States. 


The point is simply that the board as 
such never had any authority to delegate 
to anyone the voting stock; that under 
the President’s Executive order which 
was frozen by an act of Congress con- 
tinuing the Export-Import Bank, the 
President had no authority if he did issue 
any such Executive order—and I under- 
stand that he did not—to turn the voting 
power over to anyone contrary to the 
provisions of the Executive order which 
we froze in its condition then by the law 
which extended the life of the Export- 
Import Bank; and I want to read that 
for emphasis. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 


Mr.WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The President in that Executive order 
stated: 


It is hereby further directed that any com- 
mon stock in such Corporation standing in 
the name of the United States shall be voted 
by such person or persons as they, the Sec- 
retary of State and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, shall appoint as their agent or agents 
for that purpose. 


And I defy the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, or anyone else, to find anything 
whatsoever in any Executive order which 
authorizes Leo Crowley to vote the stock 
of that Corporation, or authorization of 
the President contrary to the terms of 
the act. The Presidént surely would not 
do that. 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman 
will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam sorry; I cannot 
yield. 

The President surely would not have 
any authority to nullify or amend an act 
of Congress in that or any other respect, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex. 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HEertTER]. 

Mr.HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to discuss this bill for just a moment 
divorced from the question of Mr. Wal- 
lace. I do this only because I spent 41, 
years as personal assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce some 20 years ago and 
have been tremendously interested in 
the functioning of that Department in 
relation to other departments of the 
Government. 

The pending bill has come before us 
for political reasons and political rea- 
sons only; it was not considered on its 
merits as a piece of constructive legisla- 
tion from the point of view of the organ- 
ization of this Government. The De- 
partment of Commerce was organized 
in the first instance to be of assistance 
to American business in both the domes- 
tic and foreign fields. It was organized 
out of a number of independent units 
such as the Bureau of Standards and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but per- 
haps its most important function was 
through what is known as the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In 
other words, it has always been insisted 
that the Secretary of Commerce should 
be the individual in the Cabinet whose 
responsibility was for both the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United 
States. 

When the Federal loan functions were 
transferred to Mr. Jesse Jones as Secre- 
tary of Commerce I believe the right 
move was made from the point of view 
of simplifying the terrible tangle of in- 
dependent agencies we now have in this 
city at the present time. In the foreign 
field there is nothing more hideous than 
what is going on from the point of view 
of fighting of these various independent 
agencies. If we are now again because 
of the political situation that faces us 
with respect to one man going to take 
away from the place where they properly 
belong these lending agencies, it seems 
to me we are taking a step in the wrong 
direction. Further than that, insofar as 
the Export-Import Bank is concerned, 
I am sorry to say I differ with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan. I believe very strongly 
that from the point of view of perma- 
nent organization that one man who 
should without any question sit on the 


. board of the Export-Import Bank is the 


Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERTER. Gladly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I may say that 
under the amendment I propose to offer 
the President is now precluded from 
nominating the Secretary of Commerce 
as one member of the board of directors, 
but he must be confirmed by the Senate. 
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Mr. HERTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I did not understand the amend- 
ment that way. I fully approve the 
amendment. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. HERTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Under the law as 
it now stands the board of directors is 
appointed by Mr. Leo Crowley entirely. 

Mr. HERTER. That, to my mind, is 
a completely bad piece of governmental 
organization. I think the whole set-up 
of the F. E. A. is a bad piece of govern- 
mental organization. The functions of 
the F. E. A. ought to be under the Sec- 
retary of Commerce or under the Secre- 
tary of State. We have a situation today 
in Washington whereby there are so 
many independent agencies, all of them 
reporting directly to the President of 
the United States, that it is impossible 
for any one living man to try to get any 
information about what they do. The 
Cabinet was set up for the purpose of 
trying to unify policies under the Presi- 
dent of the United States; yet we have 
today literally scores of independent 
agencies, every one of which reports to 
no one but the President of the United 
States, and they are responsible for more 
confusion than any other single factor in 
our governmental set-up. Much has 
been said about the size of these Fed- 

eral lending agencies and putting them 
under the Secretary of Commerce. To 
my mind, that is an entirely extraneous 
argument again. The Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Chairman 
of the Maritime Commission or the Mar- 
itime Commission itself, have during this 
war period spent and disposed of infi- 
nitely more money than is represented by 
all of these lending agencies put to- 
gether. There is no reason in the world 
why one man should not be qualified to 
carry out those responsibilities and add 
to better structure of government rather 
a worse set-up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. THoml]. 

Mr.THOM. Mr. Chairman, the George 
bill has come to the House of Represent- 
atives with the unanimous support of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, ac- 
complishing the separation of the loan- 
ing corporations that formerly were a 
part of the Federal Loan Agency from 
the Department of Commerce. 

What controversy remains revolves 
about the desire of some members of the 
committee to secure the passage of 
amendments to the George bill which will 
further delimit the activities of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

It is obvious that the proponents of 
these amendments realize that the con- 
firmation of Henry A. Wallace is a fore- 
gone conclusion, and it is the desire to 
reduce the activities of the Department 
as a specific curb on Mr. Wallace. 

I shall address my remarks largely to 
the proposal that the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be stripped of his relation- 
ship to the Export-Import Bank. 

The Secretary of Commerce is now 1 
of the 11 trustees of the Export- 
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Import Bank, an institution of New Deal 
origin that in 10 years of existence has 
had profits of $35,000,000 and is now op- 
erated by a force of some 70 persons. 
That news ought to gladden the heart of 
some prophets of doom and destruction. 

It is my contention that the Secretary 
of Commerce is rightly a trustee of this 
institution, and that the very purposes of 


- his Department—the enlargement of the 


foreign trade of this country—dictate 
that he should have a voice in the man- 
agement of this bank. 

Of the 11 trustees of the bank now in 
Office, 1 represents the Department of 
State, another the Treasury Department, 
anotherthe Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, another the Department of Ag- 
riculture, another the Foreign Economic 
Administration, and another the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. All these depart- 
ments have a direct and vital interest in 
the development of foreign commerce, 
and each trustee from the scope of his 
departmental duties can give experienced 
advice in the management of the bank. 

It is therefore the purpose of some to 
exclude the Secretary of Commerce from 
an institution in which he has a prime 
and essential interest. 

Presiding over the Department of Com- 
merce, the Secretary now directs the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which gathers information about 
business in every part of the world, 
studies trade outlets for American prod- 
ucts, examines foreign exchange prob- 
lems, and collects credit information 
about business houses. 

Describing the official duties of this 
Bureau, the Congressional Directory 
says: 

The Bureau continues to bring specific 
foreign-trade opportunities to the attention 
of businessmen throughout the United States 
and its Territories and possessions and has 
available detailed facts regarding individual 
foreign firms. It makes studies of foreign 
transportation and communications and 
furnishes information to shippers regarding 
freight rates and facilities to enable them to 
route shipments advantageously. The Bu- 
reau facilitates also the amicable adjustment 
of commercial disputes and misunderstand- 
ings arising between foreign traders in the 
United States and their clients in foreign 
countries. It aids in the protection abroad 
of American industrial property, such as 
trade-marks and patents. It investigates 
world stocks of raw materials and is con- 
stantly in touch with the course of price 
trends of commodities of international trade. 

Poreign businessmen visiting the United 
States are aided by the Bureau in establish- 
ing suitable contacts with proper American 
firms, 


This information, so valuable to ex- 
perts who are studying the soundness of 
proposed loans, is now used regularly by 
the Export and Import Bank. Its service 
is utilized because the managers of the 
bank wisely determined that it would be 
a waste of money to set up a duplicate 
branch in the bank. 

Examination of applications for loans 
and their acceptance or rejection is the 
work of a set of men of long experience 
in foreign trade who know the credit 
records of foreign banks, and who have 
the judgment to decide whether the 
credit of foreign merchants is acceptable. 
A small and competent set of men drawn 
from great financial institutions of the 
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country engaged in foreign trading per- 
form this work for the Export and Im- 
port Bank. Their work, as evidenced by 
the balance sheet of the bank, would 
demonstrate their competence even to 
the satisfaction of the chronic critics of 
the New Deal. 

It is true that the board of trustees of 
the bank, like in every banking institu- 
tion, finally approves or disapproves of 
contemplated loans. 

And it is also true that the Export and 
Import Bank, being organized under the 
banking laws of the District of Columbia, 
is subject to regular examination, as is 
the national bank in your home town, by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 

It is true also that the Export and Im- 
port Bank is subject to examination by 
the General Accounting Office. 

In the light of these facts, the move- 
ment to remove the Secretary of Com- 
merce from this board is picayunish and 
political; and, if successful, will accom- 
plish nothing in the interest of wise man- 
agement of the bank. 

If we are to deal with personalities, it 
is well to remind the House that Henry 
A. Wallace, during 8 years as Secretary 
of Agriculture, presided over bureaus in 
that Department which loaned some $6,- 
000,000,000 to farmers of the country in 
their days of desperation. Some of the 
representatives of these farmers now 
want to curb him from the right of being 
1 of 11 trustees to make export loans 
that, under present law, cannot exceed 
$700,000,600. 

Add this to the fact that Mr. Wallace 
is the founder and stockholder of a busi- 
ness that does an annual business of 
$1,000,000 and you have sufficient quali- 
fications to qualify him to be 1 of the 11 
trustees of the Export-Import Bank. 

I shall recall from our history an in- 
cident that parallels the present fight on 
Mr. Wallace. 

When the United States Senate re- 
jected the nomination of Martin Van 
Buren for Minister to Great Britain, 
Andrew Jackson said for the ears of the 
Members of that body: “They have 
broken a Minister and elected a President 
of the United States.” 

What the friends of Mr. Wallace might 
not be able to do, his enemies are on the 
way of accomplishing. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SmrrH). 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the President’s message to Congress on 
February 12 recommending that Con- 
gress enact into law the Bretton Woods 
proposals is, to say the least, a remark- 
able document in that it grossly mis- 
states facts. 

After delineating in broad general 
terms the investment features of the 
Bretton Woods proposal for an interna- 
tional bank, the President refers to the 
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fund proposal in respect of which he 
says: 

We all know, however, that a proposed 
world economy must be built on more than 
foreign investment. Exchange rates must be 

stabilized, and the channels of trade opened 
up. throughout the world. 

* * the fund is a financial institu- 
tion to preserve stability and order in the 
exchange rates between different moneys. 


In the first place there is nothing what- 
ever in the Bretton Woods proposal 
which really provides for stabilizing the 
currencies of member countries. It is 
true that one of the purposes of the fund 
is stated to be— 
to promote exchange stability, to maintain 
orderly exchange arrangements among mem- 


bers, and to avoid competitive exchange de- 
preciation. 


But the proposal not only fails to pro- 
vide any prohibition against a member 
country debasing its currency but actu- 
ally provides that it shall be free to go 
as far as it wishes in this respect. ec- 
tion 5 (f) of Article IV of the agreement 
provides that if the Fund is so satisfied 
it shall not object to a country debasing 
its currency because of “the domestic, 
social, or political policies of the member 
proposing the change.” 

Since domestic, social, or political poli- 
cies provide the only possible reasons for 
any country to debase its currency, the 
field would of necessity be left wide open 
to all countries to do precisely as they 
pleased with respect to changing the par 
value of their currencies. 

It is therefore clearly false to say that 
the Bretton Woods proposal for an 
international monetary fund contains 
anything which provides for stabilizing 
the currencies of the countries that be- 
came participants in the scheme. 

Furthermore, to bring about stabiliza- 
tion of the currencies of members it 
would be necessary for them to balance 
their budgets and to live within their 
income. A balanced budget is an abso- 
lute prerequisite to the stabilization of 
the currency of any country. No slightest 
hint is given in the Bretton Woods pro- 
posal that even remotely suggests the 
need for balancing budgets as a require- 
ment for stabilizing currencies. 

The President says further: 


It does not create a single money for the 
world. 


This can be very misleading. Section 
1 (a) of article IV provides as follows: 

The par value of the currency of each 
member shall be expressed in terms of gold 
as a common denominator or in terms of 
the United States dollar of the weight and 
fineness in effect on July 1, 1944. 


What terms could possibly be used to 
state more plainly that there shall be 
created a single money for international 
transactions than those contained in this 
paragraph? It provides that the par 
value of the currency of each member 
shall be expressed in terms either in some 
unnamed unit of gold or in terms of the 
United States dollar. 

Now, whether the par value of the cur- 
rency of a member was expressed in 
terms of a gold unit or in terms of the 
dollar, the arrangement would of ne- 
cessity eventuate in a single currency for 
the world, certainly for international 


financial transactions. The par values 
of the currencies of all member countries 
would be regulated by either a selected 
unit of gold or the dollar. 

Should it be argued that the unit of 
value chosen to regulate the par values 
of members’ currencies applies only to 
the transactions of the fund, that it 
would not involve those exchange trans- 
actions that took place outside the fund 
and that, therefore, the unit of account 
chosen by the fund would not become 4 


‘single world money, the answer is that 


there cannot be more than one interna- 
tional standard of value. In fact, the 
Bretton Woods proposal takes care of this 
by vesting in the fund the power to regu- 
late and control the world price of gold. 

Furthermore, the way is left open in 
this paragraph for the adoption by the 
fund of Keynes’ “Bancor,” or Morgen- 
thau’s “Unitas,” or any one of numerous 
other terms which have been suggested to 
designate the international unit of value, 

The President, in his message, cate- 
gorically denies that the scheme pro- 
poses to set up a “supergovernment,” 
which also is untrue. The Bretton Woods 
proposal, even standing by itself, pro- 
poses the establishment of a world gov- 
ernment. The body governing the fund 
would be vested with broad powers to 
pass legislation which would vitally affect 
the internal policies of the United States 
as well as other countries. Most of the 
decisions of the fund would be effectuat- 
ed by a majority vote. Since the United 
States would have only 27 percent of the 
votes, the other countries would be in 
control, so far as this aspect of the ap- 
portionment of control is concerned. 
Article XVII provides for amendments to 
the proposals of the scheme. It provides 
for amending every provision in it with 
the exception of three, namely, the right 
to withdraw from the fund, the provision 
that no change in the members’ quota 
shall be made without its consent, and 
the provision that no change may be 
made in the par value of a member’s 
currency except on the proposal of that 
member. This last does not apply to the 
provision relating to making uniform 
changes in the par values of members’ 
currencies. 

In appraising the true significance of 
this proposal for an international mone- 
tary set-up, it should be realized first 
of all that the Congress of the United 
States would lose its power over our 
money which the Constitution vests in it. 
That power would go to the interna- 
tional body. The President, as the rep- 
resentative of the United States, would 
be in control of 27 percent of that power, 
With respect to some of the provisions, 
he would have what might be termed 
veto power, but it must be realized that 
the purposes and general plan of the 
scheme are such as would make the 
President an integral part of the world 
body in a manner similar to that of a 
Congressman representing his particular 
district but at the same time also the 
National Government as a whole under 
the Constitution. 

Here are a few examples of the power 
of legislation that would be given to the 
scheme. 

The fund could amend article IV, sec- 
tion 1 (a), which provides that the par 
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value of the currency of each member 
shall be expressed in terms of gold as 
common denominator or in terms of the 
United States dollar of the weight anq 
fineness in effect on July 1, 1944, ang 
make the unit of value of the worlq 
whatever it pleased. 

It is provided that a country may bor. 
row from the fund an amount equa] to its 
quota. This could be changed by 
amendment so as to make it possible for 
a country to borrow in excess of its quota. 

The proposal provides for the payment 
of small interest charges on loans made 
by the fund. This could be stricken by 
amendment so as to reduce or even 
eliminate all interest charges. It should 
be recalled that Morgenthau’s draft pro- 
posal contained no provision for interest 
charges. 

By amendment the United States 
could be made to directly assume debts 
owed by Great Britain to India, Egypt, 
South American, Scandinavian, and 
other countries which amount to up- 
ward of $12,000,000,000. It should be 
remembered that Morgenthau’s two first 
draft proposals provided, at the sugges- 
tion of Lord Keynes, for the assumption 
by the United States of those debts. 

Numerous other similar changes in the 
law which created this international 
scheme could be made by the interna- 
tional body. 

Furthermore, President Roosevelt's 
statement that this does not set up a 
world government is not in harmony with 
the thought expressed by the father of 
this scheme, Lord John Maynard 
Keynes. In his proposal for an Inter- 
national Clearing Union, he says: 


The Union might become the pivot of the 
future economic government of the world. 

Without it other more desirable develop- 
ments will find themselves impeded and un- 
supported. With it, they will fall into their 
place as parts of an ordered scheme. 

The Union might set up a clearing account 
in favor of international bodies charged with 
post-war relief, rehabilitaton, and recon- 
struction, But it could go much further 
than this. For it might supplement contri- 
butions received from other sources by grant- 
ing preliminary overdraft facilities in favor 
of these bodies, the overdraft being dis- 
charged over a period of years out of the 
reserve fund of the Union, or, if necessary, 
out of a levy on surplus credit balances. * * * 

The Union might set up an account in 
favor of any supernational policing body 
which may be charged with the duty of pre- 
serving the peace and maintaining interna- 
tional order. If any country were to infringe 
its properly authorized orders, the policing 
body might be entitled to request the gover- 
nors of the Clearing Union to hold the clear- 
ing account of the delinquent country to its 
order and permit no further transactions on 
the account except by its authority. This 
would provide an excellent machinery for 
enforcing a financial blockade. 

The Union might set up an account in 
favor of international bodies charged with 
the management of a commodity control, and 
might finance stocks of commodities held by 
such bodies, allowing them overdraft facili- 
ties on their accounts up to an agreed maxi- 
mum. By this means the financial problem 
of buffer stocks and ever-normal granaries 
could be effectively attacked. 

The Union might be linked up with a 
board for international investment. It 
might act on behalf of such a board and 
collect for them the annual service of their 
loans by automatically debiting the turing 
account of the country concerned, * * 
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There are various methods by which the 
Clearing Union could use its influence and its 

wers to maintain stability of prices and 
to control the trade cycle. * * * If an 
international investment or development 
corporation is also set up together with a 
scheme of commodity controls for the con- 
trol of stocks of the staple primary products, 
we might come to possess in these three in. 
stitutions a powerful means of combating the 
evils of the trade cycle, by exercising con- 
tractionist or expansionist influence on the 
system as a whole or on particular sections. 
This is a large and important question which 
cannot be discussed adequately in this paper; 
and need not be examined at length in this 
place because it does not raise any important 
issues affecting the fundamental constitu- 
tion of the proposed Union. It is mentioned 
here to complete the picture of the wider 
purposes which the foundation of the Clear- 
ing Union might be made to serve. 


In line with Lord Keynes’ suggestion 
for world government, the President 
recommended in the message here re- 
ferred to the following: 

The establishment of the food and agri- 
culture organization of the United Nations, 
broadening and strengthening of the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1934, international agree- 
ment for the reduction of trade barriers, the 
control of cartels and the orderly marketing 
of world surpluses of certain commodities, a 
revision of the Export-Import Bank, and an 
international oil agreement— 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. It seems to 
me that boiled down to the lowest com- 
mon denominator, it is simply a case of 
setting up either a fund or a bank in 
which the borrowers control the bank. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Indeed that is 
the case. The borrowers would have a 
majority of votes and would be in abso- 
Inte control of the lending policies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH] has 
expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Foucer]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry that this procedure seems to have 
degenerated, shall we say, in large meas- 
ure, into a political controversy. 

I mentioned on the outside that I 
thought I would ask for a little time. In 
talking to a friend of mine he advised 
me not to go into politics. He said, “The 
Republican Party is dead, without prom- 
ise of a resurrection unless they expe- 
rience a new birth.” 

So I said, “In view of the fact that you 
may have something there, I believe I 
will refrain from entering into that con- 
troversy.” 

I do not know that it makes much dif- 
ference, though I think it is pertinent to 
refer to it, that this is a Senate bill. This 
bill came to us from the Senate, voted as 
it was, by a majority of 74 to 12. If there 
is any political fact connected with the 
appointment of a Secretary of Commerce 
by the President of the United States, it 
would seem to have found its origin, at 
least, in the Senate. 

Whether the bill came to us because of 
a feeling in the other body that it should 
be done anyway, or that some people 
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would prefer the Federal lending agen- 
cies should be separated from the De- 
partment of Commerce on account of 
someone being suggested to that body 
for confirmation, or whether it came be- 
cause its author had been thinking about 
it a year or two but just happened not 
to introduce the bill until a short time 
ago, I have not heard anybody object 
seriously to a divorcement from the De- 
partment of Commerce of the lending 
agencies, many in number, compre- 
hended under the Federal Loan Agency 
administration, including the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. So that 
probably we will all agree that however 
the bill found its way here, whatever the 
occasion was that caused its introduction 
and passage by the other body by an 
overwhelming majority, it is not a bad 
piece of legislation. It comes to us in 
that fashion. The Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has received some little 
castigation. I do not mind that, al- 
though I am a humble member of that 
committee, because you know if a man 
thinks he is pretty nearly right and 
somebody who does not know anything 
about what he is talking about wants to 
criticize him, he can take that criti- 
cism very easily. 

It does not disturb me at all. The 
trouble about this whole thing is—I am 
not going to say that with political de- 
sign, but for some reason or other—we 
are not content to let the Senate work 
its own way in the confirmation of the 
President’s nominee as Secretary of 
Commerce, but we want to put our hand 
into it and go to Bretton Woods, go to 
the Export-Import Bank, and drag 
things into the consideration here that 
have no place in this matter so far as 
the bill itself is concerned, or the ap- 
pointment or confirmation of a Secre- 
tary of Commerce is concerned. 

What right have we, the House of 
Representatives—put it upon any basis 
you wish—to say to the Senate: “Your 
bill is not right, your bill is faulty in 
that it is deficient’? And we want to 
go into the great ramifications of the op- 
erations of the Export-Import Bank at a 
time when that agency of the Govern- 
ment must deal particularly with inter- 
national affairs affecting the post-war 
period, affecting the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its 
people with respect to our treatment of 
the rehabilitation of the world, or our 
contribution to bringing it about. We 
say we will drag that into this bill which 
the Senate has sent us and the Banking 
and Currency Committee approved just 
as it came to us because it is largely a 
Senate matter, but we concede that it 
is a good bill; yet there is a proposal to 
add to it, on some pretext, agencies 
involving other problems of vast import. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the -gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. I cannot quite follow 
the reasoning of the gentleman from 
North Carolina. It has been my 
thought that in legislative processes the 
House is never supposed to accept a Sen- 
ate bill—neither is the Senate supposed 
to accept a House bill—without the op- 
portunity of offering amendments and 
changing the bill. I believe we are within 
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our rights certainly and that we have a 
right to express our interest in the future 
of this Government by seeking to im- 
prove a bill which Members of the House 
feel can be approved by amendment. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve I get the idea without any enlarge- 
ment of it. No; I do not deny the right 
of the House to amend bills that come to 
it from the other body. These amend- 
ments were offered in committee and 
were voted down. I am making the 
point, however—take it from any angle 
you wish—that this bill, having origi- 
nated in the Senate, affects the conduct 
of that body in that it involves a duty 
that they themselves are charged with 
and something with which you and I, 
unter the Constitution, have nothing to 
do. It would, therefore, be presumptu- 
ous on us, highly presumptuous, to take 
a bill that is sent to us by that tremen- 
dous majority in the other body and un- 
dertake to add to it very serious enlarge- 
ments that in actuality have no place in 
this controversy; and whether done for 
that purpose or not, it begins to affect 
the right of the Senate to pass upon the 
confirmation of the nomination of a 
man to be a member of the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. The 
President sent his name to the Senate for 
confirmation, not to the House. 

It is quite presumptuous on our part 
to undertake to stymie the purposes or 
to stop or to interfere with the Senate in 
the performance of the duties which the 
Constitution placed upon it by gumming 
up this bill. I do not think we ought to 
do it. 

The bill ought to pass as it is written. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINs]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation comes before us by reason of a 
very unusual and unnecessary procedure. 
The President of the United States has 
the authority to select the members of 
his own Cabinet, subject only to confir- 
mation by the Senate. Regardless of 
whether Jesse Jones was an efficient Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the President still 
had the right to ask for his resignation 
and the right to recommend Mr. Wallace 
for that position. When the President 
sent his appointment to the Senate there 
was only one proposition to be consid- 
ered, and that was whether the Senate 
would accept the President’s recommen- 
dation and confirm Mr. Wallace’s ap- 
pointment. 

The bill before us today is the result 
of an effort to evade the responsibility of 
approving the appointment of a man 
who was considered by nearly everyone 
to be incompetent to fill the very respon- 
sible position of Secretary of Commerce. 

I have listened with interest to the de- 
bates this afternoon—those on the rule 
and also those in general debate. Our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorRMACK] raised the claim that this was 
a political issue as far as the Republicans 
are concerned. I am sure that it was 
more than a political issue with the Re- 
publicans, because usually the Republi- 
cans do not vote 100 percent at any 
time, but today they voted 100 percent in 
opposition to the rule which brings thig 
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bill up for consideration by the House 
at this time. The fact that the vote in 
another body of Congress on taking away 
from Mr. Wallace all power over these 
great financial institutions was about 
6 to 1 proves conclusively that if there 
was any politics in this it was the politics 
that manifested itself in another body 
where as many Democrats voted in favor 
of taking this responsibility from Mr, 
Wallace as did Republicans. Whatever 
politics there is in this matter in either 
body of the Congress of the United States 
is the politics that manifested itself in 
resentment against the selection of a man 
for this very important position who has 
demonstrated in many ways his total in- 
capacity to fill the place. 

If it had not been for the opposition 
by the Democrats in another body of this 
Congress, Mr. Wallace would have been 
confirmed and this legislation would not 
be here today. They have laid aside the 
confirmation of Mr. Wallace until this 
legislation or some other legislation 
might be passed that would shear from 
him all powers over these great financial 
institutions and organizations. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is one of the Government’s greatest 
financial agencies. I was a Member of 
this House when the bill setting up this 
great organization was passed. I took a 
very active interest in the setting up of 
this great organization and President 
Hoover showed his fairness by selecting 
as one member of the directing force of 
this organization a strong Democrat, who 
is none other than Jesse Jones. There 
was no politics from the Republican 
standpoint when Mr. Jones was appoint- 
ed and there has been no politics, as far 
as the Republicans are concerned, in the 
management of the R. F. C. 

There are other mighty agencies that 
have been built up that should not be the 
subject of political activity and should 
not be handled by incompetents, and 
especially by anyone who expects to hand 
out favors. 

If it should develop that a majority of 
the Congress are in favor of passing 
legislation that will in effect take from 
the Secretary of Commerce the control 
over any and all these great financial 
institutions, then I hope that this bill 
might be recommitted to the Banking 
and Currency Committee so that that 
great committee would bring forth a bill 
that would do the job. This bill will only 
do a part of what should be done. This 
only applies to certain financial institu- 
tions and is not complete in every respect. 
The Secretary of Commerce should be a 
Secretary of Commerce and not a money- 
lender or a financial representative of the 
Government of the United States. That 
work should be done by a special agency 
adequately equipped and ably repre- 
sented. 

Our great country has demonstrated 
its greatness more in the financial field 
than in any other way in the last 20 
years. We are the greatest financial 
power in the world. After the war more 
will be expected of us than ever. All 
financial stabilization efforts wherever 
attempted in the world will take into 
consideration the power and the wishes 
of the United States. It would be dan- 
gerous to our financial structure and 


would be a terrible blow to our prestige 
as a nation to have an incompetent 
representing us on this important work, 
As the bloodstream is the life of the body, 
so finance is the real bloodstream of 
national life and progress. The values of 
all commodities and the practical things 
of life are measured in terms of money. 
National improvements in all nations of 
the world will depend largely upon the 
financial structure of the country in 
which the improvements are proposed. 
When the war is over these great finan- 
cial institutions will move into places of 
prominence in national affairs. While 
the war is on the Army and the Navy 
eccupy the front rank in our interest. 
The Army and the Navy, in order to win 
the war, must be destructive. Property 
must be destroyed and lives must be lost 
but in peacetimes the reverse is the pro- 
gram. Properties must be rehabilitated 
and lives must be rehabilitated. ll 
these programs cost money. 

It is too dangerous to place these great 
financial programs in incompetent 
hands. 

I shall vote to recommit this bill, and 
I hope I shall be in the majority in that 
respect. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. RoBsIon], 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Chairman, our distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fotcer], who just preceded me on the 
floor in this debate, urged that we should 
pass S. 375 without amendment. The 
Senate has acted on this bill, and the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Foicer] says that we should accept it 
as passed by the Senate because this is 
a matter for consideration by the Senate. 

The Constitution wisely provides for 
a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
Each body is free to work its will. It is 
the duty of the House to consider any bill 
passed by the Senate and in its wisdom 
it may amend the bill, accept it, or re- 
ject it. 

A great many Democrats and Repub- 
licans think that this bill should be 
amended to keep the President from 
turning over the Export-Import Bank, 
with its lending capacity of billions of 
dollars to foreign countries, to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

If Mr. Wallace is not competent* to 
efficiently operate the R. F. C. and its 
affiliate lending agencies, then he is not 
competent to operate.the great Export- 
Import Bank. 


WHO BROUGHT UP THE POLITICAL ISSUE? 


The distinguished Democratic leader 
charges that the Republicans injected 
politics into this matter. He is in error. 
President Roosevelt directly raised the 
political issue. He wrote the Honorable 
Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, a 
letter in which he praised Mr. Jones as a 
very able, efficient, and honest public ser- 
vant, but stated that in view of the fact 
that the: Honorable Henry A. Wallace 
had rendered service to him in the last 
Presidential campaign he was compelled 
to ask Mr. Jones to resign to make a place 
for Mr. Wallace and pay a political debt 
to Mr. Wallace, although Mr. Jones has 
always been a very active and effective 
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Democrat. The appointment of yy; 
Wallace was nothing more than a pay. 
off of a political debt. The President 
proposes to place Mr. Wallace in charge 
of the great Department of Commerce 
to which the President transferred the 
R. F. C. and many other affiliated lenq. 
ing agencies of the Government that 
have power to lend, own, and contro] 
perhaps $40,000,000,000 worth of money 
notes, securities, and other property,’ 

Never was the spoils system invoked in 
such a flagrant and unjustifiable manner 
as in this instance, when the President of 
the United States brazenly states in g 
letter that he is demanding the resig. 
nation of an able, honest, experienced 
public official in order to make a place 
for Mr. Wallace and pay a political debt. 

The Corrupt Practices Acts passed by 
Congress have tried to eliminate such 
deals and juggling with public offices. It 
was this act on the part of the President 
that immediately caused a burst of in- 
dignation among a great many able 
Democratic Senators and condemnation 
generally by the press and the people of 
the Nation. 

The friends of Mr. Wallace got busy 
and urged his confirmation. The Demo- 
crats have 57 Members in the Senate, the 
Republicans only 38. These Democratic 
Senators knew Mr. Wallace, his charac- 
ter, and his abilities well. Most of them 
knew him intimately for 8 years as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and he had pre- 
sided over the Senate for 4 long years 
as Vice President. The Democrats set 
out to defeat the confirmation. 

They were unwilling to trust Mr. Wal- 
lace with these forty billions of assets 
of the R. F. C. and affiliated lending 
agencies. They realized that as a gen- 
eral rule the President may select whom- 
soever he wishes as a member of his 
Cabinet; however, a majority of the 
Democratic Senators were unwilling to 
risk all this business and assets in Mr. 
Wallace’s hands and therefore they post- 
poned the consideration of the nomina- 
tion until March 1, 1945. On the mo- 
tion to take up the nomination then the 
motion lost because there were 42 for 
‘the motion and 42 against it, and final 
consideration of the nomination was de- 
ferred until March 1. 

It was Mr. Wallace and his friends who 
were backing off. They wanted time to 
get a bill through Congress divorcing the 
R. F. C. and the affiliated lending agen- 
cies from the Department of Commerce, 
so that Mr. Wallace might have a chance 
to get through if the office carried no 
more than the powers and duties of the 
Department of Commerce itself. 

The R. F. C. and affiliated agencies 
should never have been transferred by 
the President to the Department of Com- 
merce. I spoke and voted against the 
bill giving to him that authority, and it 
was opposed by practically every Repub- 
lican in the House and Senate. I was 
pleased today to hear Mr. McCormack, 
the distinguished Democratic leader, say 
that it was a mistake to have placed the 
R. F. C. and its affiliated lending agen- 
cies under the Department of Commerce. 
They claimed, when we had the bill up 
giving the President power to reorganize 
the departments and bureaus of the 
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other agencies of the Government that 
it would make them more effective and 
would save money. Of course, we know 
that they are less effective, and it has 
increased the cost greatly and has in- 
creased the number of Federal office- 
holders so that we now have 3,309,000 
Federal officeholders, I am glad today 
to support this bill to divorce the R. F. C. 
and other Federal lending agencies from 
the Department of Commerce and to 
have a thorough check and audit made 
of these agencies by the Comptroller 
General. 

A bill, S. 375, was introduced by an able 
Democratic Senator. That bill came up 
in the Senate and it passed by a vote of 
74 to 12. 

What was the title of S.375? “To pro- 
vide for the effective administration of 
certain lending agencies of the Federal 
Government.” 

And what are its provisions? It pro- 
vides that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its other affiliated loan 
agencies be separated from the office of 
the Department of Commerce. It also 
provided that the Comptroller General 
of the United States shall audit the rec- 
ords and accounts of the R. F. C. and its 
other lending agencies. 

The title of the bill condemns Mr. Wal- 
lace as unfitted to handle the Department 
of Commerce with R. F. C. and its affil- 
iated lending agencies attached, because 
it provides, as we have stated heretofore, 
that this act is necessary for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending 
agencies of the Federal Government. In 
other words, Mr. Wallace could not effec- 
tively administer the R. F. C. and the 
other lending agencies, and in order that 
the R. F. C. and the other lending agen- 
cies be effectively administered, they 
must be taken from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Now, this is a severe condemnation of 
Mr. Wallace. The Republicans did not 
introduce that bill. They did not put 
that statement in the bill. It was the 
distinguished Democratic Senator who 
introduced the bill and it was voted out 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the Senate, controlled by the Dem- 
ocrats. And on the passage of the bill a 
majority of the Democrats voted for that 
bill with that language, saying in effect 
that Mr. Wallace is not the type of man 
who could handle money and securities 
and make loans and direct the fiscal af- 
fairs of the R. F. C. and the other lend- 
ing agencies of the Government. 

It comes with poor grace on the part of 
the distinguished Democratic leader of 
the House to say that this is Republican 
partisan politics. The condemnation is 
more severe because it comes from the 
Democratic majority of the Senate over 
which Mr. Wallace presided for 4 years, 
and from the Democratic majority who 
knew him 8 years as Secretary of Agri- 
culture. And the strange thing about it 
is that Mr. Wallace and his friends have 
been moving heaven and earth to have 
this bill passed, this S. 375. They are 
willing to accept it with all its bitter 
coating of condemnation. They want 
Mr. Wallace to have a job and they want 
it very much indeed. They know that 
he cannot get the job as Secretary of 
Commerce unless the R. F. C. and the 
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other lending agencies and all of the 
business and assets of these concerns are 
separated from the Department of Com- 
merce. And therefore Mr. Wallace and 
his friends are willing to swallow this 
bitter pill in order that he may get back 
on the pay ro#and at the feed trough in 
Washington. 

The bill, after it passed the Senate, 
came to the House and was referred to 
the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, controlled by the Democrats. 
They would not permit the bill to be 
amended in the public interest. Every 
Democrat on the committee joined in 
voting S. 375 out, which says as ef- 
fectively as the English language can 
state it that there could not be an ef- 
fective administration of the R. F. C. and 
these other lending agencies of the Gov- 
ernment under Mr. Wallace. 

THE DEMOCRATS DON’T WANT MR. WALLACE 


Some of Mr. Wallace’s close admirers 
and friends in the beginning insisted 
that he have the Department of Com- 
merce, with the R. F. C. and other affili- 
ated lending agencies. They stated that 
it was necessary for him to have these 
$40,000,000,000 of assets in order for him 
to help the little man. I am wondering 
if the President really wanted Mr. Wal- 
lace to have this place. If he did, why 
did he write that awful letter to Mr. 
Jones in which he stated that he was 
appointing Mr. Wallace to this very, very 
important office in order to pay off a po- 
litical debt? Did not the President rea- 
lize that such a letter would doom the 
ratification of Mr. Wallace’s appoint- 
ment? Although Mr. Wallace had been 
Secretary of Agriculture for 8 years and 
was Vice President of the United States, 
the Democratic National Convention re- 
fused to renominate him. Their slogan 
for President Roosevelt was that it would 
be unwise to change horses in the mid- 
dle of the stream and nominated Mr. 
Roosevelt for a fourth term, and at the 
same time they took the other horse, 
Mr. Wallace, after one term, out of the 
team in the middle of the stream. 

We pointed out that when he was 
named for this important post, the Dem- 
ocrats arose up in arms in the Senate 
and refused to confirm Mr. Wallace. 
The coat and shoes of Mr. Jones were 
too big for Mr. Wallace. They must cut 
them down. Mr. Wallace and his close 
friends said that if they would take away 
the R. F. C. and other lending agencies 
from the Department of Commerce there 
would be scarcely anything left, but the 
Democrats introduced S. 375 and put it 
through the Senate, and I assume they 
are going to put it through the House, 
that cuts down the coat and the shoes of 
Jesse Jones, trying to make it fit a much 
smaller man for a smaller job, and it is 
not at all certain that Mr. Wallace will 
be confirmed even if these important 
agencies are separated from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Apparently a ma- 
jority of the Democrats do not have faith 
in the executive and administrative abil- 
ity of Mr. Wallace. Mr. Wallace must 
have a very thick skin. What other man, 
unless he is very hungry for public office, 
would accept the appointment as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce, 
appointed as he was as a political pay- 
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off, and in view of the action taken by 
the Senate, and Democrats of the House 
in presenting and urging the passage of 
S. 375. The press generally, Democrat, 
Independent, and Republican has con- 
demned this appointment. Certain 
groups have been very vocal in urging 
the appointment. The Communists, the 
radical Socialists, and other radical 
groups, have been and still are. very 
active. 

I have received many letters from 
many people in all walks of life in my 
district and I have talked to many per- 
sons and his appointment is generally 
condemned. In fact, I have received only 
one letter urging me to support Mr. Wal- 
lace. 

The R. F. C. with its affiliated lending 
agencies, is a powerful force for good or 
evil in this country. Think of the power 
that goes with $40,000,000,000 of money 
and other assets. This immense power 
and money would enable a man, if he de- 
sired, to change, yes, to destroy private 
enterprise, individual initiative, and 
change our free economy and democracy 
into a radical, totalitarian form of gov- 
ernment. This should not be turned over 
to any man, except one with the highest 
patriotic purposes, with wide experience 
and profound business sagacity and 
judgment. These forty billions belong to 
the taxpayers of the Nation. These bil- 
lions of money and other assets must be 
used to promote the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. That must not be destroyed 
or frittered away to promote the political 
interests of any man or group or to 
change our form of government. Does 
anyone doubt if Mr. Wallace and those 
around him if entrusted with all of this 
money, assets, and power would not find 
a way to justify their use in promoting 
his candidacy for President in 1948? 
They could very well believe they would 
be doing the country a service in promot- 
ing the political interest of Mr. Wallace. 
IS MR. WALLACE QUALIFIED BY TRAINING OR 

EXPERIENCE? 

He was Secretary of Agriculture for 8 
years. He is regarded as being an influ- 
ential force in the left wing of his party. 
The Communists and other radicals 
would rejoice to see him come into 
power. We know something about Mr. 
Wallace’s notions of how to bring about 
prosperity. He says that he wants to use 
this great influence with the R. F. C. and 
other lending agencies to insure pros- 
perity following the war. For 8 years he 
had billions at his disposal. He cham- 
pioned the policy of scarcity to bring 
about prosperity. It was Mr. Wallace 
who conceived the idea and put it into 
execution that in order for our country to 
be prosperous we should burn 5,000,000 
pigs, kill 250,000 mother sows that were 
about to bring pigs that he declared 
would average about 6 pigs to the sow. 
In other words, 6,500,000 pigs and 
mother sows were destroyed; millions of 
head of cattle and sheep were destroyed. 
He ordered tens of millions of acres of 
corn, wheat, barley, oats, rye, rice, to- 
bacco, and cotton plowed under. He paid 
out billions to big corporations and indi- 
viduals not to produce on their farms 
and at a time when President Roosevelt 
was saying to the Congress and the 
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American people that one-third of the 
American people were poorly fed and 
poorly clothed. These farm products 
which were being destroyed would have 
provided food and clothing. Millions of 
acres of productive land was taken out 
of production, and at the same time 
through his program hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars were Spent to bring un- 
procuctive land into production. 

Of course, this policy of Mr. Wallace 
vas finally abandoned. How could there 
be prosperity and happiness on an eco- 
nomic policy of scarcity? ‘Through all 
the centuries the peoples of all nations 
and at all times have held days of 
thanksgiving to their God or gods for 
having given them bounteous crops. Mr. 
Wallace worked in reverse. I do not be- 
lieve there can be prosperity through 
scarcity. We must have plenty. 

DID HE HELP THE LITTLE MAN? 


We hear much talk that if Mr. Wallace 
could get in and control these $40,- 
000,000,000 of money and other assets 
it would be a great help to the little man, 
as he is a special friend to the little man. 
Let us again examine the record. In 
the farm cut-out benefits program did it 
really help the little man or the big man. 
We recall that through his plan ap- 
proximately a million dollars was paid 
out to a big cotton corporation in the 
South not to produce cotton. Another 
million dollars was paid a corporation 
not to produce sugar. A great many big 
insurance companies that had foreclosed 
their mortgages and had taken over 
farms were each paid all the way from 
$30,000 to $200,000 not to produce on 
their farms. One group of persons re- 
ceived $245,000 not to raise hogs. Five 
rice concerns received from $50,000 to 
$100,000 each not to produce rice. The 
State Penitentiary of Mississippi re- 
ceived $50,000 not to produce cotton, and 
thousands of other concerns during this 
program received from $10,000 to $200,- 
000 not to produce cotton or sugar or 
corn or wheat, and what a list of names 
there were of those who received $5,000 
or more not to produce on their lands. 
For a long time the American people had 
no way of knowing who was receiving 
these big sums. Mr. Wallace took the 
position that it was a private affair, al- 
though they were being paid out of the 
taxpayers’money. He refused to disclose 
the names, and after a long fight in Con- 
gress lasting 2 or 3 years, we finally got 
a bill through requiring Mr. Wallace to 
publish the names of those receiving 
$10,000 or more annually in these bene- 
fits, and what a long, long, impressive 
list that was. 

Now what about the little farmer—the 
little man? They received on an average 
the paltry sum of $66 per year. Know- 
ing those facts as I do I have never been 
able to class Mr. Wallace as a great friend 
to the little man. Mr. Wallace talks 
about producing 60,000,000 jobs after the 
war. Iam inclined to thing that we can 
have the 60,000,000 jobs without Mr. Wal- 
lace or Mr. Roosevelt. These will come 
about because of the demand from the 
American people and other parts of the 
world, and the people can buy and pay 
for these goods and services if they can 
get the money on their bonds. 
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Commissions were appointed to inves- 
tigate the effect of this cut-out program 
of Mr. Wallace on the jobs of the Ameri- 
can people. It took away the jobs of 
literally millions of people. Mr. Wallace, 
I understand, has made some money 
through the patent he sea@ired on hybrid 
corn, and we have heard it said many 
times that his hybrid corn seed business 
was pushed rather vigorously while he 
was Secretary of Agriculture and was in 
touch with the American farmers, and 
except for that we know of no successes 
that Mr. Wallace has had in a business 
or professional way. 

It is little wonder that the Democrats, 
knowing Mr. Wallace’s record as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and as Vice Presi- 
dent, took him out of the team at the 
Democratic Convention at Chicago, and 
his Democratic brethren in the Senate, 
with whom he was associated for 4 years, 
refused to confirm him as Secretary of 
Commerce and let him play with these 
$40,000,000,000 of assets with his feet off 
the ground and his head in the skies, 
Mr. Wallace has already cost the Ameri- 
can people billions of dollars and denied 
to them the prosperity to which they 
were entitled. 

The friends 6f Mr. Wallace are vocal. 
The Democrats have been trying for a 
long time to get rid of Mr. Wallace. They 
know that he cannot conduct the De- 
partment of Commerce, the R. F. C., and 
these other lending agencies, with ability 
and efficiency and Mr. Wallace’s. friends 
know that he cannot be confirmed unless 
the R. F. C. and other lending agencies 
are divorced from the Department of 
Commerce, and therefore the Democrats 
bring in this bill, S 375, with the title 
“To provide for the effective administra- 
tion of certain lending agencies of the 
Federal Government.” ‘They know that 
they cannot be efficiently administered 
under Mr. Wallace and if they are efii- 
ciently administered they must be under 
some person other than Mr. Wallace. 

The only fear is that the President, 
unless Congress prevents, will give him 
other agencies; for instance, the Export- 
Import Bank, that perhaps in a month 
or two will have a loaning power and 
authority of eight billions. Mr. Wallace 
can use this tremendous power in devel- 
oping his world-wide notions in taking 
care of the world. 

I shall vote for an amendment that 
will prevent the President from turning 
over the Export-Import Bank to Mr. 
Wallace if he is confirmed. If he is not 
able to handle the forty billions, I am 
unwilling to giving him an agency where- 
by he can handle eight billions. I believe 
that Mr. Wallace is an inexperienced, 
impracticable, crystal-gazing public offi- 
cial. I do not believe there could be an 
effective administration of the Export- 
Import Bank under Mr. Wallace. ‘The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House did not hold any hearings on this 
bill. We have very little information 
except what was submitted in the Sen- 
ate. I shall vote to recommit this bill to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
in order that they may hold hearings 
and give it further study and considera- 
tion. If Mr. Wallace had proved him- 
self to be capable, in my opinion he would 
not have been turned down at the Chi- 
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cago convention by his party and the 
Democrats in the Senate would not have 
balked at his confirmation. 

I wish to repeat, it is most remarkable 
that after having presided over that 
great body in which there are 57 Demo- 
crats and only 38 Republicans, he could 
not immediately upon his retirement be 
confirmed to an office to which he was 
appointed by the President and with al] 
the pressure the President and his 
administration put back of Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
many charges have been made on this 
floor in the last few days against a great 
American, Henry A. Wallace. These 
charges have been intemperate and 
vague. No substantiation in the way of 
facts have been offered to support them. 

Can it be possible that his accusers 
are resorting to hysteria and calumny 
to bolster a cause which in their hearts 
they admit to be groundless? 

Mr, Wallace has been labeled “vision- 
ary,” “impractical,” “wild-eyed dream- 
er,” and other names of like character. 

His ac 2users have not been specific in 
their accusations. I believe that Mr, 
Wallace has been uncommonly frank in 
stating his ideas. I challenge his ac- 
cusers to attack his ideas and not the 
man. 

His opponents may defeat the man at 
this time, but good ideas cannot be de- 
feated. Good ideas live on in the minds 
of men long after their champion is 
gone. The following editorial from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 25 
presents a challenge to those who would 
destroy a man because of his good ideas: 

WALLACE’S WILD AND VISIONARY IDEAS 

We have carefully read the “wild” and 
“visionary” 6,500-word statement which the 
radical and “crackpot” Henry Wallace made 
yesterday before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. Then we read it again to find out 
who was crazy, Wallace himself or those who 
say that for him to replace Jesse Jones means 
the doom of our Republic. 

Wallace thinks private enterprise—we re- 
peat, private enterprise—can produce 60,000,- 
000 jobs after the war. 

He reasons this way: We are now producing 
goods worth two hundred billions a year, or 
twice as much as we produced before the war. 
He thinks if we can produce guns, ships, and 
planes we can also produce houses, cars, and 
clothing. How crazy is that? 

This man has faith in America. He thinks 
that, since we led the world in establishing 
political democracy, we have also the stuff to 
lead it in establishing economic democracy. 
Well, haven't we? 

However, Wallace does not think that the 
job of making 60,000,000 jobs can be tackled 
by 20,000 big enterprises alone; but that 
3,000,000 small businesses must also produce 
jobs. If that’s radical, Thomas Jefferson is 
revolving in his grave. 

Wallace believes the future of the Ameri- 
can worker lies in the well-being of private 
enterprise, and vice versa, and that working 
as a team they are unbeatable. What, no 
socialism, no communism? 

In order to provide jobs Wallace says we 
must have great business expansion and this 
should be financed through private invest- 
ment capital. However, in cases where 
epecial risks are involved, the Government 
should step in and guarantee the lender 
against loss. 
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This is exactly what the Government is 
now doing in the case of V loans, F. H. A. 
loans, etc. Maybe it should not guarantee 
against risks now and maybe it should not 
guarantee against risks after the war. So 
far as we could figure out, this part about 
guaranteeing private lenders against risk, in 
the interest of an expanding post-war econ- 
omy, was the most radical thing in Wallace’s 
speech. 

Of course, America was built by risk tak- 
ers, people who fondly embraced the inalien- 
able right to lose their shirts. If we had a 
few men around like Bet-a-Million Gates, 
maybe Henry Wallace wouldn't have brought 
up the subject at all. 

But to go on with a sKetch of the radical 
Henry’s ideas. He thinks private investors 
can gainfully lend twenty billions a year 
after the war. 

New construction and expansion should 
provide 5,000,000 more jobs a year in this 
field than we had before the war. 

In a nutshell, he thinks that if we are 
going to have jobs for all, we must have ex- 
panded .private industry. This industry will 
be privately owned, privately operated, and 
privately financed, with Government step- 
ping in only to share with the private invest- 
or unusual and abnormal risks which may 
be involved in getting started. 

Along with a bigger domestic market, we 
should have a bigger foreign market. Our 
heavy-equipment industries will sell a lot of 
their production abroad. Our farmers will 
ship boatleads of cotton, tobacco, and wheat. 
And so on. 

With reciprocal trade agreements and our 
already existent Export-Import Bank, along 
with new measures for international credit 
and currency stabilization, Wallace thinks 
America can play a big—and profitable—role 
in developing the economies of other nations. 
A lot of people who haven’t been accused of 
crack-potism think so, too. 

If private enterprise cannot produce 60,- 
000,000 jobs, what then? Wallace thinks the 
Government should be on watch, and when 
employment begins to fall below 57,000,000, 
a reservoir of public works should be tapped. 

But public works, he thinks, should not 
produce Government, or relief, or leaf-raking 
jobs. No, says Wallace, they should produce 
private jobs. - Construction should be done 
by private firms under contract to the Gov- 
ernment, private firms to employ private 
labor. 

Other dangerous ideas of Wallace: 

Wages should be kept high after the war to 
provide purchasing power for expanding 
economy. 

Profits should be kept high, too. 

Taxes should be lowered, 

Farmers should have good incomes, en- 
abling them to have better homes, indoor 
bathrooms, and electric lights. 

Monopolies and cartels should not be en- 
couraged, as they stand in the way of free 
enterprise. 

New businesses like aviation, television, fre- 
quency modulation, fibers, plastics, should let 
in the little fellow, as well as the big fellow. 

Small new firms become great firms. 

We should build through private enter- 
prise 2,000,000 homes a year. 

We should get rid of slums. 

We should be a land of home owners, and 
mew homes should have all the fine new 
gadgets. 

We could use more hospitals, more clinics, 
more doctors. 

We need a broader social-security program. 

We need more schools and more teachers. 

So goes the radical program of the crack- 
pot Wallace. To his detractors, after out- 
lining the program, he says: 

“There are those who say that these goals 
are the dreams of a ‘man willing to jeopard- 
ize the country’s future with untried ideas 
and idealistic schemes.’ These people think 
they are realists. Actually they are the pere 
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tion. * *-* These people think the same 
as those who said the President was dreaming 
when he declared in 1940 that the American 
people would produce 50,000 planes in 1 year.” 

Maybe Mr. Wallace is all wrong. Maybe he 
is a crackpot and a visionary. Maybe our 
private enterprise can’t produce, as he thinks 
it can, 60,000,000 jobs a year. Maybe we can’t 
have more cars, more homes, more bathtubs, 
more clothes, more gadgets. Maybe we can’t 
be a healthy, prosperous, independent, happy 
people. 

But if the time has come when Americans 
cannot share with Henry Wallace an opti- 
mistic view of their own future; if the time 
has come when. America cannot flex its 
muscles and look to the future with high hope 
and the old covered-wagon determination, 
then God help us! 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (S. 375) to provide for the ef- 
fective administration of certain lend- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government, 
pursuant to House Resolution 137, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made today in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include certain 
statements and excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlaman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole an editorial from the Post-Dis- 


patch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include ex- 
cerpts from the Air Force magazine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial from 
the Washington Post on the rights of 
witnesses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Times. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CRIMEAN CONFERENCE AS RELATING TO 
POLAND 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes and re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, last Sunday, at the Black Sea 
port of Yalta, President Roosevelt con- 
cluded an historic conference with the 
leaders of Britain and the Soviet Union. 
The joint planning which was so success- 
fully undertaken at Teheran just over a 
year ago was continued in an atmosphere 
that bespoke mutual understanding and 
pride in the accomplishment of the great 
alliance of the United Nations in the 
prosecution of the war against nazi-ism. 
With the heads of the three governments 
went military and political Jeaders to as- 
sist in devising the strategy which will 
soon defeat our common enemy and thus 
lay the foundations on which we will 
build a secure and just peace. The Yalta 
Conference occurred at a time when the 
world is taking fresh hope from the 
progress of the Soviet armies in the east 
and the forces of the United States, Brit- 
ain, France, Canada, and others of the 
United Nations in the west. It was in 
this atmosphere of mutual confidence 
that the three leaders met. 

Out of their deliberations came con- 
crete proposals and agreement for the 
treatment of a conquered Germany, the 
further implementation of the work be- 
gun at Dumbarton Oaks last summer, and 
solutions for such complex problems as 
those of Poland and Yugoslavia. In a 
stirring communique issued at the con- 
clusion of the conference, President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and 
Premier Stalin struck a resounding blow 
for victory and for a decent post-war 
world. 

The conference was a success because 
of this spirit of mutual confidence, and 
the desire shown on all sides to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. 

I have had an opportunity to study 
with some care the communique which 
was issued, and I think that the deci- 
sions reached guard our interests ade- 
quately. Iamsure that we are all agreed 
that what we are fighting for during the 
war and what we will continue to fight 
for when the war is over is the kind of a 
world in which we are not all constantly 
endangered by aggression from without 
and tyranny from within. We fought in 
our own Revolution for the right to 
choose our own Government, and we be- 
lieve in the right of other peoples to 
choose their governments, and it has 
been made manifest to all that this sacred 
principle has been preserved in the deci- 
sions reached at the conference. 

One of the most intricate problems 
with which the United Nations have been 
faced was that of the reestablishment of 
a truly independent Poland. There can 
be no doubt about the sentiment of the 
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United States on this question. We be- 
lieve in the rights of the Polish people 
to recreate a free and independent na- 
tion with a government of their own 
choice, and we have long insisted upon 
these rights. 

I am not going to read you the text of 
that portion of the communique from 
the Crimean Conference which relates to 
Poland, although it is not too lengthy, 
but I do want to emphasize the provi- 
sion which was made to assure a free and 
independent Polish nation, governed by 
a freely elected democratic government. 
The communiqué states that the libera- 
tion of Poland calls for the creation of 
a provisional government of national 
unity established on a broad democratic 
basis. Our Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Averill Harriman, together 
with the British Ambassador and the 
Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, will 
serve as a commission to consult with 
the present provisional government and 
other democratic Polish leaders wher- 
ever they may be with a view toward 
effecting the contemplated reorganiza- 
tion. The reorganized government will 
be pledged to the holding of free and un- 
fettered elections as soon as possible on 
the basis of universal suffrage and the 
secret ballot, and all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties will have the right to 
participate in the election and to name 
candidates for office. After the forma- 
tion of this democratic government, it 
will be recognized by the Soviet Union, 
the British, and ourselves. 

With respect to boundaries, the deci- 
Sion was that the eastern frontier of 
Poland should in general follow the 
Curzon line. It was recognized that Po- 
land must receive substantial additions 
to its territory in the north and west 
and that the final delimitation of the 
western frontier of Poland should await 
the peace conference. 

Now, I think that the solution regard- 
ing Poland worked out at Yalta is a fair 
and honest solution to a very hard prob- 
lem. I do not think anybody put any- 
thing over on anybody else. It is evident 
that the three leaders at Yalta were able 
to thrash out this matter in a spirit of 
real cooperation, and that the thing that 
motivated them was the desire to provide 
for a free and independent Poland to be 
governed by men freely chosen by the 
brave and courageous Polish people, who 
have suffered longer than any other 
United Nation the cruelties of the Nazi 
oppressors. 

I am very much afraid that too many 
people have wittingly or otherwise con- 
fused this paramount issue—the rees- 
tablishment of a truly, democratic Po- 
land with the territorial question. 

Because of this confusion and the un- 
certainty in the public mind regarding 
the territorial question, and particularly 
the Curzon line, I have looked into the 
matter of how this line came to be es- 
tablished. 

The line, as originally drawn by the 
Supreme Allied Council set up by the 
Treaty of Versailles, was based upon 
careful studies made by a subcommis- 
sion of the peace conference, in which 
the American representative took a 
leading role. The members of this com- 
mission, as well as anyone who has 
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studied this complex problem from an 
ethnographic or historical point of view, 
realize that because of the ebb and flow 
of populations, past wars, and religious 
differences, it is well-nigh impossible to 
fix upon any solution of a frontier in 
this area which would be satisfactory to 
all. 

We all know how difficult it is, even in 
peacetime, to work out satisfactory fron- 
tier solutions between nations. In war- 
time solutions are even more difficult to 
arrive at. I have learned, however, that 
the members of the Peace Conference 
Commission who worked on the problem 
of the eastern frontier of Poland, were 
in general agreement that the line now 
known as the Curzon line represented, 
as nearly as the complex situation per- 
mitted, the eastern ethnographical fron- 
tier of Poland. The members of the 
Commission, while working on this prob- 
lem, were guided by the principle in the 
thirteenth point of President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, which called for the es- 
tablishment of an independent Polish 
state in “the territories inhabited by un- 
disputably Polish populations.” 

On the basis of various studies made 
on this question, it has been established 
that the territory east of the Curzon 
line is inhabited not only by many Poles 
but also by other large ethnic groups. 
The non-Polish groups, together, form 
the majority of the population in thi 
area, 

It is perhaps pertinent to point out 
that the United States Government’s po- 
sition in 1920 in regard to the Curzon 
line was expressed in a note to the Po- 
lish Government which indicated that 
the latter should take the opportunity 
“to declare its intention to abstain from 
any aggressions against Russian terri- 
torial integrity; to state that its policy is 
not directed against the restoration of a 
strong and united Russia and that, pend- 
ing a direct agreement as to its eastern 
frontier, Poland will remain within the 
boundaries indicated by the peace con- 
ference”. I have also learned that the 
British Government took the position at 
that time that it considered the Curzon 
line to be the ethnographic eastern fron- 
tier of Poland and that any territorial 
changes to the east of that line were 
matters for decision of the Allied Powers 
and not for Poland alone. 

Unfortunately, we must all recall that 
in 1920 the Polish Government, contrary 
to the admonitions of the Allied and as- 
sociated powers, decided to take matters 
into its own hands and, through the use 
of military force, endeavored to establish 
the Polish frontier many miles to the 
east of the Curzon line. Lord Curzon 
proposed that this line be used as an 
armistice line between the two govern- 
ments pending settlement of the dispute, 
This offer was not accepted and finally 
in a treaty concluded in Riga in March 
1921 the Polish and Soviet Governments 
agreed upon the frontier which divided 
the two states from then until 1939. 
Since Poland had acted against the ex- 
pressed advice of the Allied and asso- 
ciated powers, these powers were reluc- 
tant to accept as the definitive frontier 
between the two states the frontier es- 
tablished by Polish armies, which is over 
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a hundred miles east of the Curzon line. 
It was not until March 15, 1923, that the 
successors to the Supreme Allied Coun. 
cil, the Conference of Ambassadors 
finally accepted the line delineated in 
the Treaty of Riga as the Polish-Soviet 
frontier. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the United States Goy- 
ernment acquiesced in accepting the 
Riga Treaty frontier only in April 1923, 
at which time the Polish Government 
was informed that the United States 
Government had taken cognizance of the 
assertion of territorial sovereignty by 
Poland and therefore would accept the 
decision of the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors. 

While the declaration of the Supreme 
Allied Council which delineated the Cur- 
zon line provided that “the rights that 
Poland may be able to establish over the 
territories situated to the east of the 
said line are expressly reserved,” the Al- 
lied and associated powers were most 
reluctant to accept the Riga Treaty 
frontier which is so much farther to the 
east, which included in Poland large 
groups of non-Polish peoples. 

It is clear from the recorded minutes 
of the subcommission of the peace con- 
ference which delineated the Cwrzon line 
that the subcommission felt that this line 
represented as nearly as possible the 
eastern ethnic frontier of Poland and 
probably would become the definitive 
frontier. Nevertheless, the subcommis- 
sion envisaged the possibility that some 
adjustments of the frontier in Poland’s 
favor might be agreed upon. The Yalta 
proposals envisage a similar possibility. 

I have heard it said not only that we 
have sold out the Polish Nation, which I 
do not believe, but that we have aban- 
doned the Atlantic Charter, which I do 
not believe, either. Only a little more 
than a month ago the President, in his 
message to this Congress on the state of 
the Union, reiterated our determination 
to use our influence to secure, so far as is 
humanly possible, the fulfillment of the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter. But 
as he also pointed out, the Atlantic Char- 
ter does not provide rules of easy appli- 
cation to each and every one of the tan- 
gled situations which face us. The char- 
ter, he said, is a good and useful thing, 
an essential thing, because we must have 
principles toward which we can aim, 
Those who would tell you that the set- 
tlement of the Polish problem at the 
Crimean Conference means the scrap- 
ping of the Atlantic Charter are trying 
to confuse you and confuse the very 
issues with which the conference was 
faced. No charter of principles alone 
will secure for us the defeat of our 
enemies and the establishment of a 
sound peace. The only way we can 
accomplish those things is by work- 
ing with our allies to seek solutions by 
mutual understanding which will pro- 
vide for the fulfillment of the expecta- 
tions and hopes of all the peoples of 
the world. These aims, I think, were 
achieved at Yalta, and I do not see how 
anything more can be asked than that 
principles, when applied to a difficult 
situation, should guide us to a fair set- 
tlement. The nations upon whom much 
of the burden of securing the peace wiil 
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fall have sat down and sought to find a 
decent solution which could be main- 
tained. That, I think, they did, and the 
Crimean Conference is, therefore, to be 
commended and not condemned, 

The SPEAKER, Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Fieop] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


LITHUANIA 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, Iam happy 
with the opportunity when I realize that 
with these remarks I pay tribute on this 
twenty-seventh anniversary to the birth 
of Lithuanian independence and free- 
dom. 

Lithuania is a land that commands 
our attention. I speak of this remark- 
able nation that has existed on the shores 
of the far-distant Baltic Sea from time 
immemorial. I speak of a proud race of 
people who, down through the centuries, 
have remained apart from the Teutons, 
Scandinavians, Finns, and Slavs; a coun- 
try of noble heritage, small in size, but 
truly and properly shaped as a heart. 
And it is this heart that lies in the mili- 
tary pathway of two great rumbling and 
crushing empires—Germany and Russia. 

In the fifteenth century, Lithuania had 
claimed & vast domain extending from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea, and men 
and women of Lithuanian blood all over 
the world thrill with pride when their 
mind goes back through the pages of his- 
tory to the brave deeds of Vytautas the 
Great. This great warrior king was cer- 
tainly the most imposing personality of 
his time in eastern Europe, and his mar- 
tial valor was combined with statesman- 
like foresight. 

Lithuania is a land of surpassing 
beauty. It is resplendent with lakes, riv- 
ers, and beautiful forests. Few hills are 
to be observed in the softly rolling coun- 
try. It is little wonder that the people 
have a deep passion for their beloved 
homeland and desire only that all invad- 
ers will depart and leave them in peace. 
They appreciate the beauty of their Bal- 
tic home and they tenderly care for the 
soil which so abundantly nourishes them. 

Since the day, a quarter of a century 
ago, when that clear clarion call to awake 
as a restored republic was issued at 
Vilnius, the Lithuanian Nation has bent 
every effort to restore her great natural 
wealth, political prestige, and position 
among the nations of the earth. The 
Government followed an enlightened 
program of doing those things that were 
for the best interests of the greatest 
number of its people. 

Man is essentially religious, and in his 
continued search for God he leaves the 
mark of culture. Through the instru- 
mentality of her great leaders, the Chris- 
tian faith was introduced to Lithuania 
and the cross of Christ was placed on 
the altar within the newly built church, 
erected on the very foundation of a 
pagan chapel. This great people knew 
that a nation should have its own clergy, 
and Lithuanian youth was encouraged to 
take up the study for the orders of the 
church, Down through the years the 
Lithuanian clergy have been to the fore- 
front in all things that were for the good 
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of their people, their Nation, and their 
church. 

My friends, it is quite correct to say 
the Lithuanian has a great deal of cul- 
tural wealth, and daily in the Nation’s 
Capitol its trumpeters send out a call 
which is really a prayer of thanksgiving 
to the Maker of Man. 

It was customary for the Lithuanian- 
Americans to observe at this national 
shrine the Fourth of July. Since a rep- 
lica of the Liberty Bell had been sent 
from America as a gift from the Sons of 
Lithuania, it was fitting that it should 
be rung on this occasion. And on this 
bell appear the words, in Lithuanian, 
which, translated, mean: “Forever toll to 
Sons of Lithuania. Whoever fails to de- 
fend their liberty is unworthy of it.” 
This should serve as a token of the 
everlasting friendship of America with 
Lithuania. 

Let me read for you the resolution of 
the Lithuanian Taryba given on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918. By this resolution the die 
was cast and Lithuania was pledged to 
the cause of complete and untrammeled 
liberty. This resolution read: 

The Taryba of Lithuania, as the sole rep- 
resentative of the Lithuanian people, in con- 
formity with the recognized right to na- 
tional self-determination, and in accordance 
with the other conferences of Lithuania held 
in Vilnius, September 18 to 23, 1917, does 
hereby proclaim the restitution of the inde- 
pendent state of Lithuania, founded on dem- 
ocratic principles, with Vilnius as its capital, 
and declares the rupture of all ties which 
formerly bound this state to other nations. 


Only a prophet can accurately foretell 
future events, but a study of Lithuania’s 
past would seem to indicate that the ex- 
pression “Kas bus, kas nebus, O Lietuva 
neprazus,” which means, “Come what 
may, Lithuania will always stay,” has al- 
ways been correct. This mighty and 
ancient people have been bred to hard- 
ship and inured to pain and suffering 
from time immemorial. They have seen 
nations in turmoil. They have felt the 
stirrings of nations on the move. They 
have known hardship in warfare against 
such redoubtable foes as the Crusader, 
the Tatar, and the German. They have 
passed through the crucibles of hate and 
have never completely bowed before Slav 
or German. They have always won 
through to victory. 

Many people were prone to think that 
with the coming of the Bolshevik in 1940, 
Lithuania was definitely through as a 
nation. They were quite willing to des- 
ignate to her a position subservient to 
Hitler when his legions marched through 
the land in the 1941 campaign against 
Russia. However, one recalls that the 
Lithuanian is not easily uprooted from 
the soil that has been his since time im- 
memorial. The size of Lithuanian land- 
holdings has varied between 20,000 
square miles centering about the Nemu- 
nas River to the vast empire of Vytautas, 
which extended from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea. Lithuania has learned one 
lesson that precludes any desire for 
grandiose expansion. She wants noth- 
ing more nor less than that portion of 
eastern Europe which is hers by right 
of continuous settlement and which is 
approximately 35,000 square miles in ex- 
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tent with Vilnius as the traditional capi- 
tal city. i 

Another Lithuanian proverb is to the 
effect that if one is in a hurry it is wise to 
go slowly. Patience is required of those 
who would move slowly and surely for- 
ward, but the Lithuanian is eminently 
fitted for this role in history. Time does 
not have a great significance if the true 
ends are eventually served. The fact 
that Lithuanians will never be content 
without aomplete and full liberty is suf- 
ficient reason to believe that they will 
succeed. They are no strangers to hard- 
ship and sorrow. They have been hard- 
ened by long periods of resistance to their 
traditional enemies. They have won 
notable victories over the pressing Teu- 
tons. 

During her period of twentieth century 
independence, Lithuania demonstrated 
an amazing national vitality. Her finan- 
cial conidtion remained sound from be- 
ginning to end. She built up a foreign 
trade that was gaining in strength until 
checked by the restrictions of war opera- 
tions in the Baltic and North Seas. She 
made notable gains in such fields as edu- 
cation, scientific research, and agron- 
omy. Her levels of living advanced far 
beyond those prevailing around her. 
She was definitely facing westward and 
sought the privileges of western civiliza- 
tion. 

In keeping with the principles ex- 
pressed in the Atlantic Charter, and re- 
affirmed by the great leaders of the 
United Nations, the breath of life, and 
the enjoyment of liberty, with God’s heip, 
will once again be assured to Lithuania. 

All around the world there are some 
ideas which millions of men hold in 
common, and one of these is the mixture 
of respect and hope with which the world 
looks to the United States of America. 
Our common liberation includes giving to 
all peoples freedom to govern themselves 
as soon as they are able and the eco- 
nomic freedom on which all lasting self- 
government inevitably rests. The way to 
make certain that we do revere our tra- 
ditional American way of life for all is 
to create a world in which all men, every- 
where, can be free. The history of Lith- 
uania is the most eloquent advocate of 
her right to enjoy this way of life. 

I am indebted for a great deal of my 
information on this important subject 
to a most valuable book entitled “Time- 
less Lithuania” written by Owen J. C. 
Norem, D. D., Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Lithuania. 

To students of history of this country, 
comparatively unknown outside of Eu- 
rope, I urge a study of this excellent 
work, 

My friends, as we join in paying trib- 
ute to Lithuania’s day of independence, 
in this year of 1945, it is difficult to fore- 
see with complete certainty the exact 
status of the Lithuanian Nation. Sore 
and troubled, indeed, has been her tragic 
lot. 

But observance of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence day on February 16 is a grim 
reminder that this anniversary will not 
be observed in Lithuania itself. For the 
2,500,000 Lithuanians in Lithuania, or 
the portion of them that survives, are 
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not-in a position to celebrate. There is 
no free Lithugnia; nor is there likely to 
be unless the ideals of the Atlantic Char- 
ter are translated into action. 

The distress signal most frequently 
heard by ships at sea is “three short, 
three long, and three short.” The call 
letters are S O S and it would seem fit- 
ting to regard this as meaning “Sudiev 
O Sudiev” Lietuva. Sudiev means “God 
be with you.” May I close this expres- 
sion of my deep feeling with that word, 
“Sudiev” addressed to you and to Lithu- 
ania. Lithuania is a country which has 
placed her trust in God, and God will 
never forsake her. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. LutHer A. JOHNSON, indefi- 
nitely, to attend as a delegate of the 
United States at the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace meeting in the city of Mexico; 

To Mr. Hare (at the request of Mr, 
RicHarps), indefinitely, on account of ill- 
ness. 

BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that cemmittee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 1808. An act to grant to the Hawaiian 
Electric Co., Ltd., the right to construct cer- 


tain ditches, tunnels, and oil pipe lines in 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ROWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
February 16, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945, to resume hearings on 
H. R. 1362, railroad retirement bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Monday, February 19, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue the 
hearing on H. R. 97, to amend the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes” 
(with respect to certain patent matters). 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee Room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 

COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com< 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, to begin public hearings 
on H. R. 693—a bill to clarify the appli- 
cation of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to exempted securities, and for 
other purposes, 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on 8S. 63 and H. R. 1648, 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


215. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill for the relief of Chesley Brazil, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. H.R. 2195. A bill to codify and 
enact into positive law title 1 of the United 
States Code entitled “General Provisions”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 147). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. H.R. 2196. A bill to codify and enact 
into positive law title 4 of the United States 
Code entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the States”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 148). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. H.R.2197. A bill to codify and enact 
into positive law title 6 of the United States 
Code entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 149). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. . 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of the 
Laws. H.R. 2198. A bill to codify and enact 
into positive law title 9 of the United States 
Code entitled “Arbitration”; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 150). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. H. R. 2199. A bill to codify and 
enact into positive law title 17 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Copyrights”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 151). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. H.R. 2200. A bill to revise, codify, 
and enact into positive law title 18 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 152). Referred to the Commitiee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Utah: Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation. H. R. 1534. A 
bill to amend the Fact Finders Act; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 153). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of rule XXII, the Com- 
mittee on Pensions was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2157) 
for the relief of Margaret Redmond, and 
the same was referred to the Commitice 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 2195. A bill to codify and enact into 
positive law title 1 of the United States Code, 
entitled “General Provisions”; to the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws. 

H.R. 2196. A bill to codify and enact intu 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States’; to the Committee on Re- 
vision of the Laws. 

H.R. 2197. A bill to codify and enact into 
positive law title 6 of the United States Ccde, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

H.R. 2198. A bill to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Arbitration”; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

H.R. 2199. A bill to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Copyrights”; to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 

H.R. 2200. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into positive law, title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure”; to the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 2201. A bill to provide that the per- 
formance of notarial acts by commissioned 
officers of the armed forces of the United 
States, in certain cases, shall have the same 
effect as though performed in the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 2202. A bill to establish a national 
policy and program for assuring continuing 
full employment in a free competitive econ- 
omy, through the concerted efforts of indus- 


try, agriculture, labor, State and local gov- 


ernments, and the Federal Government; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. COCHRAN: 

H.R. 2208. A bill to establish a Missouri 
Valley Authority to provide for unified water 
control and resource development on the Mis- 
souri River and surrounding region in the 
interest of the control and prevention of 
floods, the promotion of navigation and recla- 
mation of the public lands, the promotion of 
family-type farming, the development of the 
recreational possibilities and the promotion 
of the general welfare of the area, the 
strengthening of the national defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 2204. A bill to authorize the pay- 
ment of certain funds of insolvent national 
banking associations to stockholders after 
depositors have been paid in full and 5 years 
have elapsed since any creditor’s claim has 
been filed against such association; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H. R. 2205. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to persons receiving hospital treat- 
ment or domiciliary care furnished by the 
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veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 2206. A bill establishing a presump- 
tion of service-connected disability in the 
case of disease or injury existing within 5 
vears after discharge from service in the 
armed forces during the present war; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H. R. 2207. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 2208. A bili to provide for a 20-percent 
increase for the duration of the war in the 
amount of the Federal contributions to the 
States for old-age assistance and in the 
amount of Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits under the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUBER: 

H. R. 2209 (by request). A bill to make hon- 
orably discharged veterans eligible for civil- 
service employment notwithstanding com- 
mission of misdemeanor prior to entry into 
service; to the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice, 

By Mr. IZAC: 

H.R. 2210. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of the property known as Temple 
Heights to be used for the duration of the 
war as a recreation center for Government 
employees and immediately thereafter as a 
site for a memorial building in commemora- 
tion of the sacrifices of the defenders of the 
Union during the Civil War, and dedicated 
by them as their memorial to the American 
youth of today who have sacrificed their lives 
on the battlefields of the world; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPENCE: 

H.R. 2211. A bill to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the Interna- 
tional monetary fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H.R. 2212. A bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating the conditions of employment of me- 
chanics and helpers at all Government navy 
yards, naval stations, arsenals, and other 
Government establishments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 2213 (by request). A bill to confer a 
permanent status on veterans under tem- 
porary civil-service appointments during the 
present war; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 2214 (by request). A bill to increase 
monetary benefits payable to those receiving 
vocational rehabilitation and training under 
part VII and part VIII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. VOORHIS of California: 

H.R. 2215. A bill to’ establish community 
and county committees of farmers to admin- 
ister those phases of all Federal programs 
involving farm contact; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 28. Concurrent resolution to 
recommend repeal of certain acts by the in- 
sular government of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 104. Joint resolution providing 
for the relief of the Fort Pierce port district, 
Florida; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H J. Res. 105. Joint resolution relating to 
emergency crop, seed, and feed loans and to 
regional agricultural credit corporation 
loans; to the Committee on Agriculture, 
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By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. J. Res. 106. Joint resolution to amend 
section 5 (kK) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged in 
agricultural occupations or endeavors es- 
sential to the war effort; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: . 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution establishing 
a commission to select a site and design for 
a memorial to the contributions of members 
of all religious faiths to American military 
and naval history; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H. Res. 138. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
the official conduct of Albert W. Johnson 
and Albert L. Watson, district judges of the 
United States District Court for the Middle 
Distzict of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 2216. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept title to certain 
tracts of land in Bennett County, S. Dak., 
as an addition to the La Creek National Wild- 
life Refuge; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 2217. A bill for the relief of Rae Glau- 

ber; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. DAVIS: 

H.R. 2218. A bill for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H.R. 2219. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
James Arthur Wilson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GRANT of Alabama: 

H.R. 2220. A bill for the relief of Howard 
H. Thames; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H. R. 2221. A bill to place John P. Shaffer 
on the emergency officers’ retired list, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

H.R. 2222. A bill for the relief of J. L. 
Harris; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. MALONEY: 

H. R. 2223. A bill for the relief of Catherine 

Bode; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H. R. 2224. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
personal property lost or damaged as the re- 
sult of a fire at the United States naval train- 
ing center, Farragut, Idaho, on July 10, 1944; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2225. A bill for the relief of the Bald- 
win Bros. Paving Co., Cleveland, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 2226. A bill for the relief of Hugh P. 
Gunnells and Mrs. Dezaree Gunnells; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia: 

H. R. 2227. A bill authorizing the President 
of the United States to award posthumously 
in the name of Congress a Medal of Honor to 
William Mitchell; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


81. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition 
of Emma J. Marshall and 202 other residents 
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of the community of Stronghurst, Henderson 
County, Ill., supporting the passage of the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2082; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

82. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Memory 
Post, No. 61, Catholic War Veterans, Inc., 
Bronx, New York City, relative to the preser- 
vation of the boundaries of Poland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

83. By Mr. LANE: Petition of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts, Disabled American 
Veterans, at a regular meeting November 25, 
1944, at the State House, Boston, Mass., pro- 
testing against certain civil-service appoint- 
ments and petitioning the President of the 
United States by Executive order, or through 
congressional legislation to restore discharged 
veterans to their relative standing on the 
civil-service registers; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service. 

84. By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: Petition of 
the Boston Chapter, No. 10, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, Boston, Mass., for enactment of 
suitable legislation to restore members of the 
armed forces or discharged veterans to their 
original relative standing on the civil-service 
registers by voiding permanent appointments 
made during the war which are prejudicial to 
the civil-service rights of said members of the 
armed forces or discharged veterans; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


ROUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 16, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton Temple Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church, offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious God, we 
are again seeking Thee in the fellow- 
ship of prayer, humbly asking that daily 
we may be brought into a grateful and 
glad obedience to the divine will. 

Grant that we may see how wonderful 
and sacred it is to yield ourselves to a 
mind whose wisdom never errs and to 
surrender to a heart whose love never 
fails. 

We pray that our feeble and faltering 
spirits may be touched and kindled by 
that wisdom and that love into centers of 
light and hope to lead groping and suf- 
fering humanity in its quest for freedom 
and peace. 

May we be partners in thought, in 
word, and in deed with all who are striv- 
ing to help mankind enter into a life 
thai is more abundant and a peace that 
is enduring. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein two communications received 
with respect to the racing ban. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 








COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL AWARD 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I received a letter from Collier’s 
magazine, signed by Richard Chaplin, 
stating that— 

Collier’s is announcing a congressional 
award of $10,000 to the Member of the Sen- 
ate and the Member of the House who best 
serve their country during the present year. 
Selections will be made by a committee of 
distinguished Americans headed by Owen 
D. Young. 


Being a Member of the House and 
trying in my small way to serve my 
country, I egotistically fancied myself 
eligible for this contest. I could see my 
record among those to be considered and 
judged by the committee of distin- 
guished Americans. So, thinking that 
this letter might apply to me, I read 
on—an advance copy of the editorial 
which will announce the award and 
which will appear in the February 16 
issue of Collier’s. On the committee to 
select the winners I found there were 
indeed some distinguished Americans. 
In addition to Mr. Young, there were 
President Ernest Hopkins, Dartmouth 
College; President Harold Dodds, 
Princeton University; Dr. Alan Gregg, 
Rockefeller Foundation; Paul Hoffman, 
Committee on Economic Development— 
and then could I possibly believe my 
eyes? On this list of distinguished 
Americans was Sidney Hillman, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
My astonishment would have been no 
greater had I found the name of King 
Herod on a list of great humanitarians. 

When I came to Mr. Hillman’s name 
I read no further; I cast aside any delu- 
sions I had about this letter pertaining 
to me. Mr. Hillman, of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, is also of the 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee, and 
spent a great deal of time trying to de- 
feat me in the last election. I could not 
delude myself that I would be selected 
for honest and intelligent public service 
with Mr. Hillman as one of the distin- 
guished Americans on the committee. I 
tossed the letter aside and regretted the 
time I had wasted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my Own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include cer- 
tain letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp and to 
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include an article from the Washington 
Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 
to include in one a letter and in the other 
a brief poem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and to 
include therein a letter I wrote to the 
Secretary of War and also an article 
from the Associated Press. 

The SPEAKER. is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF EQUIPMENT OF ARMED 
FORCES IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr.*Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
on January 31 there appeared an Asso- 
ciated Press article which read in part 
as follows: 

American troops shifted from Europe to 
the Pacific after the German defeat will leave 
the bulk of their equipment behind under 


present plans and will be armed anew in 
Japan. 


I have written a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War asking him whether that was 
based upon a War Department release, 
what their policy was, for a detailed 
statement, and other questions which 
will appear in the Recorp. I took the 
position, in view of the fact that Con- 
gress has the responsibility of appro- 
priating money under the Constitution, 
and that our subcommittee has the re- 
sponsibility of drafting the War Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, that it is our 
function to look into the matter and 
perform that duty. ; 

I am placing the Associated Press arti- 
cle in the Appendix of the ReEcorp, to- 
gether with a copy of the letter I wrote 
to the Secretary of War asking for de- 
tailed information regarding this pro- 
posed policy. I hope the Members of 
this House will find the letter interesting. 


“UNADULTERATED POLITICS” 


Mr.MASON., Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, our genial 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], is usu- 
ally careful in his statements, and quite 
efficient in debate. Like most of us, how- 
ever, he has his off days. Yesterday he 
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flatly stated that the opposition to the 
rule and the passage of the George | 


was “unadulterated politics.” It seems 
to me that statement was a very unwise 
one for him to make. In pugilistic terms 
he led with his chin. If I can read the 
English language, the President in his 
letter to Jesse Jones, very plainly ac. 
knowledged that the appointment of 
Wallace to replace Jones was an act of 
unadulterated politics. He acknow]- 
edged the appointment was a political 
pay-off. Not so much for what Wallace 
himself had done in the campaign but 
rather, I believe, for what Wallace’s 
friend Hillman and his P. A. C. had done 
in the campaign. And so if the opposi- 
tion to the Wallace appointment is to be 
classified as “unadulterated politics,” 
then, if we are fair, we must concede 
that Wallace’s appointment by President 
Roosevelt, in the first place, was “un- 
adulterated politics.” 


WHERE IS THE LIMIT? 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, I noticed in 
the paper yesterday an article headed 
“Leaders see need to boost the debt limit 
to $300,000,000,000.” 

Looks as if the sky is the limit for the 
New Deal national debt. 

Mr. Speaker, when the New Deal came 
into power in 1932 the debt limit 
amounted to $28,000,000,000. On Janu- 
ary 30, 1934, they increased the authority 
for notes outstanding in the sum of $10,- 
000,000,000. Then they increased the 
debt limit to $45,000,000,000 in 1938. On 
June 25, 1940, they increased it $4,000,- 
000,000. On February 19, 1941, they in- 
creased the debt limit to $65,000,000,000; 
on March 28, 1942, to $125,000,000,000; 
on April 10, 1943, to $210,000,000,000; on 
June 9, 1944, to $260,000,000,000; and now 
they are talking about $300,000,000,000. 

Where is the limit? It seems to me the 
sky is the limit with this administration. 
Unless the New Deal economizes in the 
operation of Government, this country 
will go into bankruptcy. No more could 
be said than that, in my effort that you 
should get some degree of economy in 
this administration of the affairs of our 
Government. I charge this administra- 
tion of being the most extravagant ad- 
ministration each year it has been in 
office. You never fulfilled a promise of 
your desire to economize. If the Nation 
is financially wrecked you are to blame. 
You have been in the red each year and 
each year you are redder, in every way. 
Oh, can we not have some semblance of 
economy in the operation of Govern- 
ment? If you do not soon get it, we will 
be forever swamped in national debt and 
more and more and more taxation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude a joint resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota in 
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which the legislature requests the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and our Federal offi- 
cials to follow and uphold the spirit of 
the Tydings amendment in dealing with 
matters affecting farm labor. E 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances 
and include newspaper articles in each. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered on February 14 by George 
E. Stringfellow, a long-time business as- 
sociate of Thomas A. Edison, paying 
tribute to Mr. Edison. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
shortage of manpower on our farms be- 
coming more pronounced every day be- 
cause of the drafting of men, it is impera- 
tive that the production and distribution 
of farm machinery be immediately in- 
creased. This increase should be in an 
amount large enough to keep all the 
farms going without a let-down in the 
production of food. 

The farm manpower situation is af- 
fected not only by the operation of the 
selective-service law, but by the lure of 
higher wages in war plants. We must 
not be unmindful of those patriotic farm- 
ers who are working 72 hours and more 
per week to provide food for our armed 
forces, our allies, and ourselves. Many 
farms must either stand idle or a nearby 
farmer will have to take over and operate 
additional land. This cannot be done 
without machines. 

There is an urgent need for tractors, 
trucks, combines, corn pickers, and all 
the other kinds and types of machinery 
that are absolutely essential to large- 
scale production of food. The Farm Ma- 
chinery Division and the Steel Division 
of the War Production Board and the 
Farm Machinery Division of the War 
Food Administration should take cog- 
nizance of the acute manpower shortage 
on the farms that has arisen since Janu- 
ary 1. More farm machinery must be 
made available. 


SURPLUS MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Mritter of Nebraska addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include two editorials by 
David Lawrence, appearing in the Even- 
ing Star. 

The SPEAKER. Is. there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. , 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorp and in- 
clude an article by Maj. George Fielding 
Eliot entitled “United States Future De- 
pends on Avoiding World War III,” pub- 
lished in the Worcester Telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a state- 
ment from the New York Times. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that this 
will cost $52. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp notwith- 
standing that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the St. Paul Dispatch, my 
home-town paper. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two topics, in 
one to include newspaper editorials, and 
in the other to include a resolution 
adopted by the American Committee for 
Spanish Freedom. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
REcorRD, 
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DEFICIT FINANCING 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
when the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PatTmMan] was speaking about the debt, 
he seemed to be glorying in that debt, 
he made the statement that we have 
been deficit-financing since the war be- 
gan. I wanted to interrogate the gen- 
tleman and ask him what the basis of 
our financing was prior to the war, but 
he refused to yield. I am reminding the 
House that the deficit-financing of the 
New Deal did not begin with the war, it 
began with the New Deal. 

May I say also that last week, when I 
made a speech concerning the farm 
census, I was vigorously attacked by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum] 
who claimed I had no case. My opposi- 
tion to that census is justified by the 
mail I am receiving. 


BOMBARDMENT OF TOKYO 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, during all 
this bombardment of pessimism to which 
we have listened this morning, I call at- 
tention to one note of gladness and in- 
spiration to Americans everywhere, and 
that is the fact that our air force has 
just been engaged in one of greatest 
bombardments to which Tokyo has ever 
been subjected. 

The headline in tcday’s paper reads: 

One-thousand-three-hundred-plane raid on 
Tokyo covers big jab at Iwo. 


The paper further says: 

More than 1,300 American planes from a 
huge armada 300 miles off the Jap coast 
smashed at the Tokyo area for 9 hours today 
in the heaviest raid ever made on the enemy 
capi‘al, 


This means we are really getting some- 
where in smashing those savage apes and 
destroying the greatest enemy the white 
man’s civilization has ever known: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


BOMBING OF IWO JIMA AND TOKYO 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the attack by airplane carriers 
protected by battleships and other ves- 
sels of our Navy is a great inspiration to 
the American people. It is evidence of 
the great work that has been done in the 
far Pacific by the United States Navy. 
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Fortunately, we have in that area great 
commanders on sea and on land and in 
the air. The commander in that area of 
the United States Navy is one of the 
great leaders of this war, a quiet gentle- 
man, a man who says little but who acts, 
who evidences his leadership by action. 
He was sent to the Pacific theater after 
Pearl Harbor. In those dark days he 
gave, and is giving, in cooperation with 
the Army, to the Navy and to our people 
that leadership which has brought about 
the great advances in the Pacific theater 
by our forces on land, on sea, and in the 
air. Irefer to that man who says noth- 
ing but who acts and who accomplishes 
results, Admiral Nimitz, Commander in 
Chief of the United States Navy in the 
entire Pacific. As the gentleman from 
Mississippi [M1. RANKIN] the other day 
asked unanimous consent that the 
House of Representatives request the 
Speaker of the House to transmit to 
General MacArthur the thanks and feel- 
ing of appreciation of this body, I ask 
unanimous consent on this occasion that 
the Speaker be requested to send an ap- 
prapriate telegram to Admiral Nimitz 
conveying to Admiral Nimitz in such 
words as the Speaker may desire the 
congratulations and thanks of the House 
of Representatives, not only to Admiral 
Nimitz but to all the officers and men of 
the United States Navy. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yieid. 

Mr. RANKIN. Include the Air Forces 
in that, too. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Including the Air 
Force. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. As I under- 
stand it, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts also includes the men of the Navy? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I ask that 
such a message be sent to Admiral 
Nimitz, the officers and men of the 
United States Navy, and the Air Force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. SHAFER] may ex- 
tend his remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp and include a copy of a let- 
ter sent to the President of the United 

tates by 14 college presidents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a short edi- 
torial from the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, 


Mr. Speak- 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
ADMINISTRATION OF CERTAIN LENDING 

AGENCIES 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 375) to provide for 
the effective administration of certain 
lending agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 375) to pro- 
vide for the effective administration of 
certain lending agencies of the Federal 
Government, with Mr. BULWINKLE in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia |Mr. Brown], 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, my observation of the Members in 
this Chamber for nearly 12 years brings 
me to the conclusion that the Members 
on both sides of the aisle desire to do 
right and usually they do; that is, if 
they understand the bill under consider- 
ation. I am not like some of those who 
think that prejudice controls a major- 
ity of the Members of this House. I am 
sure it will not, in voting on this bill. 

The George bill contains five sections. 
Section 5 deals with the audit of the 
financial transactions of Government 
corporations. I understand the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WotcorttT] will 
offer an amendment to include not only 
Government corporations but those 
owned and controlled by the Govern- 
ment. I do not think it is desirable at 
this time to pass this amendment, be- 
cause it involves many things that are 
rather dangerous. For instance, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has the controlling stock, 51 percent, in 
some of the private banks of this coun- 
try, and in many railroads and life-in- 
surance companies. It is an important 
question, and I am afraid we are getting 
too far afield, especially in view of the 
fact. that the Senator from Virginia, 
Senator Byrp, has introduced a bill, as 
I understand, to have an independent 
audit made of all corporations owned 
and controlled by the Government, 

The other four sections of this bill 
deal entirely with Federal loan agencies. 
That is all there is to the bill. The 
George bill takes from the Department 
of Commerce all loaning agencies. Is 
that what you want to do? It takes all 
of them. 

There has been much misunderstand- 
ing about what agencies were in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Many Members 
on the Democratic side and many on the 
other side have thought that the Export- 
Import Bank was in the Department of 
Commerce. Itis not. What else do you 
want to do? What else can you do? 

We may have our desires about who 
should be the head of the Department of 
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Commerce, but I do not want to invade 
the prerogatives of the other body. That 
isuptothem. Weare trying to dosome- 
thing that was started in my committee 


and brought to this House. What was 
it? Everybody wanted Jesse Jones to be 
Administrator of the Federal loaning 
agencies, and when he was appointed to 
a Cabinet office, we reported a resolution 
from our committee, and it passed both 
Houses, so that he could still be Federa] 
Loan Administrator. That was a con- 
current resolution. We did not put it 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
resolution gave Mr. Jones, and only Mr, 
Jones, the right to hold both offices, 

A great many now ask why we did not 
introduce this bill before. The answer 
is we had no opportunity. We seized 
upon the first opportunity we had, when 
Mr. Jones went out of the Cabinet post, 
to bring back these agencies. I am a 
great friend and admirer of Mr. Jones. 
That is all Jesse Jones has ever asked 
Congress to do, bring back the lending 
agencies from the Department of Com- 
merce. Does anybody want anything 
else? Do you want to invade the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce? 
functions they have had for a century? 
No. I believe that if you understood all 
the facts you would not want to go any 
further. 

I noticed yesterday that my good friend 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, ALLEN], 
who made the first speech on the rule on 
his side, was still under the impression 
that the Export-Import Bank was in the 
hands of the Department of Commerce. 
I can take his own speech and convince 
any man on the floor that the gentleman 
from Illinois is for the George bill, 
What did he say? He said: 

They did a good job over there in the Sen- 
ate. They passed this bill by a vote of 74 to 
12. However, they forgot to take out a very 
important agency, the Export-Import Bank, 


forgot to take it out of the Department of 
Commerce, 


He was not present at the hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Rules the other 
day when I tried to explain it before the 
committee. Istated clearly that the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is in the hands of Leo 
T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator, who controls all the stock and ap- 
points all the members of the board of 
trustees. 

Here is what the gentleman from 
Michigan did in the committee. I take 
this from the minutes: 

Mr. WoLcotT moved that the Secretary of 
Commerce should hereafter be ineligible to 


act as a director on the board of the Export- 
Import Bank. 


Wallace is not on it. He is not on it 
today, and would not automatically be- 
come a member by being appointed Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Yet the gentle- 
man used the word “hereafter.” I un- 
derstand he has now amended that. 
Why? Because the Export-Import Bank 
is not in the Commerce Department, I 
expect to show you where it is. 

I quote the following from one of the 
morning papers: 

Mr. WoLcoTT may not offer a milder form 
of his Export-Import Bank amendment which 
Speaker Rayburn is ready to rule germane. 
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This one simply bars Wallace from member- 
ship on the 1l-man Export-Import Bank 
poard. 

The newspapers themselves carry con- 
fusing accounts of this bill, especially 
that relating to the Export-Import Bank. 
I am not blaming the Members for being 
confused. The President has issued so 
many Executive orders that it is impos- 
sible to keep up with all of them. I am 
not therefore blaming people for being 
confused, even the newspapers; but so 
many people seem to think that today 
Wallace is one of the board members of 
the Export-Import Bank. This is one 
of the most confused issues, and has been 
confused in the main by the newspapers 
not understanding it. 

In 1939 all the 10 loan agencies of the 
Government were combined, under the 
Reorganization Act, and transferred 
under one head, and that was Mr, Jesse 
Jones, Administrator of all the loan 
agencies. Later on, 5 other corpora- 
tions were organized in the R. F. C. and 
placed under Mr. Jones as Administra- 
tor. That dealt with all the lending 
agencies including the Export-Import 
Bank. In 1942, the President, on the 24th 
day of February, issued 2 Executive 
orders. The first order is No. 9070 which 
transferred the F. H. A., Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, and 2 more agencies 
dealing simply with loans on homes, to 
the National Housing Authority. 

On the same day the other 11 loan 
agencies were transferred by Executive 
Order No. $071 to the Department of 
Commerce. Now, we have the Export- 
Import Bank in the Department of Com- 
merce in the year 1942. 

Later on what was done? The Presi- 
dent transferred the Export-Import 
Bank out of the Department of Com- 
merce and placed it in another agency 
and today the Export-Import Bank is 
under Mr. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administrator, who has control of the 
stock. 

The Export-Import Bank was organ- 
ized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia just like any other corpora- 
tion. It was organized by five members 
under Executive order of the President 
and it was operated and is being 
operated now like any other banking 
concern. I expect to produce the chain 
of title to show you that the stock and all 
the stock is now in Mr. Crowley and he, 
as sole stockholder, elects the trustees 
annually. 

Now, we have the Export-Import Bank 
out of the Department of Commerce. 
We have it in the hands of one of the 
finest men, one of the best businessmen 
in America. We have it there and they 
cannot stand on the leg that it is now 
in the Department of Commerce. The 
next peg they are pinning their hopes 
to stand on is this: “We have no confi- 
dence in the President,” they say, “be- 
cause he may transfer by another Execu- 
tive erder the functions of the Export- 
Import Bank back to the Department of 
Commerce.” 

Well, why would he? Mr. Crowley is 
there already. Who does he select? He 
selects the men to aid him in undertak- 
ing to find out about the export-import 
trade. The Export-Import Bank is go- 
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ing to prove in this great crisis and 
afterward to be one of the most impor- 
tant agencies in America to help gain 
back our foreign trade. Who does he 
appoint? He appoints men well trained 
and skilled in the art of international 
law and finance. Who are they? He 
happened to pick two from the Depart- 
ment of State, two from the Department 
of Commerce, some from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and others. For 
what purpose? To give him the infor- 
mation so that he may successfully oper- 
ate this great agency. 

Why should we take it from him? The 
President took it away from Mr. Wallace 
at one time. Why should he give it back 
to Mr. Wallace? Even if Mr. Dewey had 
been elected I am satisfied he would 
stand on the proposition that Mr. Crow- 
ley is the best man in America to operate 
and run this great agency and he would 
have kept him there. 

Let me give you the chain of title to 
the voting stock in the Export-Import 
Bank. The first I produce is the Execu- 
tive order creating the Export-Import 
Bank on February 2, 1934. 

The next is the certificate of the in- 
corporation of the Export-Import Bank, 
and who are they? Daniel C. Roper, of 
the Commerce Department; Robert F. 
Kelley, of the State Department; Ches- 
ter C. Davis, of the Department of Agri- 
culture; Stanley Reed, now a member 
of the Supreme Court, then of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; and 
Lynn P. Talley, of the R. F. C. 

Why should we not have 1 of the 
trustees from the Department of State 
and 1 from the Department of Com- 
merce, 2 agencies that are supposed to 
be skilled in their line of duty, in for- 
eign trade and international matters? 
Why should you bind the President and 
say he should not have 1 trustee, of the 
11, from the Department of Commerce, 
but at the same time he can take 1 man 
as trustee from the Department of Ag- 
riculture? How silly that would be. 

The next chain is the Executive order 
transferring from the Federal Loan 
Agency under order No. 9071, dated 
February 25, 1942, to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Next is Executive Order No. 9361, dated 
July 15, 1943, transferring the Export- 
Import Bank to the Board of Economic 
Warfare. 

Next is the Executive Order No. 9380, 
dated September 25, 1943, transferring, 
through consolidation of the Office of 
Economic Warfare into the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, to the Foreign 
Economic Administration, of which Mr, 
Leo T. Crowley is Administrator. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman an additional minute and 
a half. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The Export- 
Import Bank is absolutely under the con- 
trol of Mr. Crowley to supervise it and 
operate it like all banking institutions 
arerun. I know that many Members on 
the Republican side do not want to de- 
feat the purpose of this bill, but by voting 
to recommit you defeat it absolutely, be- 
cause the committee considered every- 
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thing that was germane under this bill. 
If this bill is recommitted to our com- 
mittee we would still have to observe the 
rules of the House as to the germaneness. 
Therefore nothing could be considered 
in our committee on this bill except what 
is germane on the floor here today. No 
one would want to pass the Wolcott 
amendment which would take away from 
the President the powers that he has un- 
der the First War Powers Act. My com- 
mittee has no jurisdiction of these mat- 
ters. Those functions belong to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and to send it 
back to my committee would mean that 
it is dead as a doornail. We did every- 
thing that I thought you wanted us to do, 
that is take out of the Department of 
Commerce all the loan agencies, and let 
me tell you, you had better adopt this bill 
because a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush. 

Mr. Chairman, as I say, we may be 
concerned about who is head of the De- 
partment of Commerce, but those func- 
tions belong to another body, and we are 
trying under this bill to take away all the 
lending agencies of this Government 
from the Department of Commerce. 
That will leave the Department of Com- 
merce with the only powers, duties, and 
functions it has had for the past century. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Kiisurn]. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill comes to us under very peculiar con- 
ditions. It was obviously introduced in 
the other body because of the possibility 
that Henry Wallace might become Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Then, the other 
body, instead of acting immediately on 
the confirmation, held up the confirma- 
tion until they thought: this bill would 
become a law. Thus the bill is tied up 
directly with the appointment of Mr. 
Wallace. 

Under the Constitution, the Senate has 
to confirm the appointment of members 
of the Cabinet. Many people say that 
the President should be allowed to pick 
his own men but certainly our forefath- 
ers had some good reason for putting 
Senate confirmation into the Constitu- 
tion. This confirmation should not then 
become a rubber stamp. The Senate 
should, in my opinion, under the Consti- 
tution, go over carefully the qualifica- 
tions of every Cabinet appointee. 

In his letter to Mr. Jones, the Presi- 
dent did not advance any other reason 
for appointing Mr. Wallace except that 
Mr. Wallace had helped in his campaign 
and, therefore, should, to quote “get any 
appointment that he, Mr. Wallace, felt 
himself qualified for.” The President 
did not emphasize in his appointment 
the qualifications which Mr. Wallace’s 
admirers present, but placed the‘ ap- 
pointment solely on the basis of political 
reward for a political campaign and this 
in the middle of a great war. 

I believe, as I have stated, that the 
Senate should carefully scrutinize the 
qualifications of every Cabinet appointee 
according to the Constitution written by 
our forefathers, This scrutiny, however, 
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becomes much more necessary now due 
to the extraordinary powers granted to 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment—and in most cases properly so— 
because we are at war. These Executive 
powers have put in effect a great many 
Executive orders and these Executive 
orders are now carried out, generally 
speaking, by people in the executive 
branch of the Government. Thus the 
cualifications should most certainly be 
carefully weighed. From what I know 
of Mr. Wallace’s background, ability, and 
experience, I would not feel that he is 
aualified to fill the post of Secretary of 
Commerce and I hope that he is rejected. 

his bill, as I said at the start, is the 
direct consequence of Mr. VWallace’s ap- 
pointment. It was passed by the other 
body and came before our committee. 
Our committee considered it for about an 
hour. The majority members of the 
committee voted against having any 
hearings. They also voted down amend- 
ments offered by the minority. When 
the vote came in committee to vote it out, 
I voted to report the bill out on the 
theory that a little bite was better than 
the whole apple in view of the possi- 
bility of Mr. Wallace being appointed. I 
did, however, hope at the time we re- 
ported it out that the Rules Committee 
would grant a rule which would enable 
the minority members of our committee 
to present the amendments to the House 
which were turned down in committee. 
When the Rules Committee did not do 
this, I voted against the rule and if the 
bill is not amended with further restric- 
tions, I intend to vote to recommit. 

This is not a question of persecuting 
Mr. Wallace or anyone else—it is a ques- 
tion of safeguarding our constitutional 
processes and restoring to the Congress, 
who directly represent the people, their 
constitutional power to control the 
spending of the taxpayer’s money and 
preserve our American way of life. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
vield 13 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, GRAHAM], 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the indulgence of the Members of the 
House for a few moments and ask that 
I be not interrupted until I have laid the 
foundation for what I want to say in the 
introduction of an amendment at the 
proper time, the purpose of which I will 
explain in a few moments. 

It seems to me that one of the diffi- 
culties that confronts us today is this: 
All during this discussion up to this 
moment not a word has been said about 
the Federal Loan Administrator. No 
one knows who that Administrator will 
be. He will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. What I am 
vitally concerned in is the term of office 
that he shall have when he is appointed, 
and my amendment will go to that point. 

Let‘us stop for a moment and think of 
this paradoxical situation. We are deal- 
ing today with an act that has a peculiar 
genesis when you trace it out. First of 
all we have at the outset a member of 
the President’s Cabinet that is set up by 
an act of the Congress in the office of 
the Secretary of Commerce. You next 
have by direct reference in this bill the 
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office of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

May I stop long enough to pay tribute 
to one of the ablest and most outstanding 
men in America, the Honorable Lindsay 
C. Warren, a former Member of this 
House, & man who has carried on that 
office with the highest decree of fidelity 
and courage and real ability, and a man 
in whom all America can take pride. 

The next thing we have is the creation 
of this particular office with which we 
have been dealing. Let us review the 
facts for a moment and see where we 
are. First of all, we have an act known 
as the Reorganization Act, passed on 
April 3, 1939, the purpose of which was 
to expedite, simplify, and reduce the 
number of bureaus of Government. Fol- 
lowing that the President issued a re- 
organization plan known as No. 1, and 
in that reorganization plan there was 
set up under section 492 the Office of 
Federal Loan Administrator. Get this 
thought at the start: That office was not 
set up under the direct voice of the act 
cf 1939 but under the President’s re- 
organization plan, which came into ex- 
istence as a result of that law. 

Next we have War Powers Act No. 1, 
which will terminate 6 months after the 
close of hostilities. Based upon that 
act we have an Executive Order No. $071, 
by which certain loan agencies of the 
Federal Loan Administrator’s Office were 
transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. In this bill here today we seek 
to retransfer those loan powers and bring 
them back under the control of the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator. 

All of the discussion which has taken 
place so far involving personalities has 
revolved about the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the former Vice President of 
the United States, with not a word about 
the Federal Loan Administrator to be. 

So much for the legislative and legal 
foundation of what we are doing here 
today. Now for another angle. 

During the past few years no charge 
has been hurled at the Congress of the 
United States with more vehemence, 
more directness, and probably with more 
certainty, than that the Congress has 
delegated away its powers, that it has 
given too much power away to the 
executive branch of the Government, 
and that as a consequence the great fight 
should be, if we are to preserve our in- 
tegrity and independence as one of the 
coordinate units of government, to recap- 
ture and regain control of the offices to 
which we have delegated the power on 
the side of the executive branch of the 
Government. We hear that charge on 
every side. 

How can this be done? We are in the 
midst of a war. We cannot repeal the 
War Powers Act without crippling the 
war activities. That is out of the ques- 
tion. We have no right in any way even 
to criticize the President for his choice 
of the Secretary of Commerce. That is 
purely his right and his duty. It is the 
function of the Senate of the United 
States to pass upon the qualifications of 
his nominee and approve or reject him 
by a majority vote, So that is out of our 
province, 
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But we here in the legislative branch 
do have a solemn duty to perform ang 
that is to preserve our own integrity, ang 
to see that there are no grants of power 
that take away from the lezislative 
branch of the Government the inherent 
power which the people want us to exer. 
cise and to control, under the tenth 
amendment, which provides that al] 
powers not given to the Government of 
the United States nor prohibited by the 
Constitution to the States are reserved 
to the States respectively and to the 
people, and we are the representatives 
of the people. First of all why do we 
want a definite term? We as Members 
are required under the Constitution to be 
chosen for 2 years, and Members of the 
Senate for 6 years. Aside from the 
judges who hold office during life or good 
behavior, only two officers in this Goy- 
ernment have a term longer than that 
of the President, excepting the Senate 
and ourselves, and that is the Comp- 
troller General of the United States and 
his assistants who are appointed for 15 
years. All others have a definite fixed 
term. What would be the practical re- 
sult if this amendment of mine were 
adopted? Let us think for a moment of 
the tremendous power we are giving 
away and have given away. I am read- 
ing now from the testimony of Mr. Jesse 
Jones before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, wherein he was questioned by 
Senator BaILey: 

Question. Is there any limit on how much 
you can lend? 

Answer. We can lend anything that we 
think we should. 

Question. That means the sky, does it not? 

Answer. Any amount, any length of time, 
any rate of interest. 

Question. And to anybody? 

Answer. To anybody that we feel is entitled 
to the loan, 


Why, no such power was ever given 
to any man in the history of the world 
as Mr. Jones said that he had in the 
capacity in which he served. I now quote 
Senator Harry F. Byrp, who is probably 
one of the best informed men in the 
United States on this subject. What 
does he say? I quote him: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
with its 10 subsidiaries, is the most colossal 
banking institution the world has ever 
known, either public or private. By reason 
of blanket authorization for loans, and the 
right to issue bonds, fully guaranteed by the 
Government, it is virtually immune from the 
control of Congress. I have frequently 
pointed out that it is an actuality, as it now 
operates, a fourth branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and its kindred corporations, has 
made either loans or commitments in excess 
of forty billions of dollars. Loans are re- 
volving in the sense that when paid off 
they can be used to make commitments or 
loans for other purposes. 


A few days ago the honored Member 
from North Carolina [Mr. Dovcnuton] 
introduced a bill to increase the bonded 
debt of this Nation to $300,000,000,060, 
a figure so vast and utterly staggering 
as to be absolutely incomprehensible. 
Yet here we delegate without any re- 
striction, as it were, as to tenure of office, 
the control over almost $32,000,000,000, 
to one man, and, further, with no restric- 
tions upon him. What is this amend- 
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ment which I propose to offer? Itisa 
simple little amendment of only a few 
lines. The amendment is as follows: 


On line 2, page 2— 


Of this bil— 
insert a new subsection as follows: 

“Section 1. The term of office of the Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator created by section 
402 of the present reorganization plan No. 1 
under the authority of the Reorganization 
Act of 1939 shall be for a period of 1 year 
unless he is sooner removed by the President 
upon reasons being communicated by him 
to the Senate; and he shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $12,000 per annum.” 


That is the same rate he had when the 
office was created; the same appointing 
power as the President now has to ap- 
point him. He is protécted by the action 
of the Senate. The language I have used 
is the identical language used in the cre- 
ation of the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States. Under the 
circumstances which I have narrated, I 
want to bring to your attention a section 
of this act which I think is the most hu- 
miliating thing that has probably ever 
been placed in a bill about to be enacted 
into law in the United States. 

I direct your attention to page 4, 
wherein it is stated, with reference to 
the duties of the Comptroller General: 

The report shall also show specifically every 
program, expenditure, or other financial 
transaction or undertaking, which, in the 
opinion of the Comptroller General, has 
been carried on or made without authority 
of law. 

No more humiliating thing was ever 
placed upon the statute books of any 
country in the world, that we confess 
that the man who audits these accounts 
must be convinced that something has 
been done outside the law, utterly be- 
yond the authority granted this indi- 
vidual, and shall make a report. To 
what low estate have we come? To what 
depth have we dropped? Is there any 
wonder there is criticism all over the 
United States of the Congress, that it 
has been remiss, that it has failed to 
do its duty; that it is utterly at fault 
in its protection of the people of the 
United States? I do not care who the 
administration is or who their officers 
are, we cannot escape the obligation 
upon us, our duty to protect the people; 
our duty to protect the public treasury. 
It has been said that the power to tax, 
if unwisely used, is the power to destroy. 
Yet, I say to you the power to appro- 
priate and the power to expend those 
appropriations, unrestricted, unlimited, 
is the power to control your economic, 
your social, your financial, your whole 
structure of life in the United States 
of America. 

What is the next thing that confronts 
you? You are told in one breath that 
this War Powers Act will expire 6 
months after the termination of the war. 
Quite true. And Executive Order 9071, 
will expire at the same time. But every 


realist sitting here within the sound of 
my voice knows this happens: If our 
enemies capitulate—and it is our prayer 
and hope that Germany soon will—then 
follows the war with Japan. But here 
is the danger of what I am pointing out 
to you; that under the economy set up 
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under wartime pressure, the exigiencies 
and emergencies of war, and the powers 
granted to the Executive branch of this 
Government, your peace economy is 
going to be worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM] has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman,I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the Machiavellian maneuvers of my es- 
teemed Republican colleagues on -the 
Banking and Currency Committee who 
unanimously reported this bill out, and 
who are now trying to scuttle it, I feel it 
necessary for the Recorp to make my po- 
sition clear. The public is definitely con- 
fused by yesterday’s vote on the rule, 
and will be more confused if the motion 
to recommit carries today. 

Iam supporting the George bill for two 
reasons: First, I never did approve of 
the transfer of the lending agencies un- 
der the control of the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, even though I entertained then, 
and do now, the highest respect for the 
ability and integrity of Jesse Jones. It is 
always unsafe to assume that any man 
will continue in office indefinitely. My 
second reason for supporting this meas- 
ure is that I am opposed to Mr. Wallace 
administering the lending agencies. I 
am opposed to him not only because of 
his lack of experience in matters of fi- 
nance, but also because of many of his 
impractical and irresponsible utterances. 
He, to my way of thinking, is that type 
of liberai who has both feet firmly plant- 
ed in midair and is frequently walking in 
opposite directions at the same time. 
Now, in the history of our Nation, only 
six Cabinet officers, to my knowledge, 
have been rejected by the Senate. Iam, 
therefore, not too confident of Senate 
adverse action after the President re- 
turns, The persuasive power of the Chief 
Executive has impressed me greatly dur- 
ing my membership in this body. I fear 
that if we delay passage of this bill or 
amend it so that the President will have 
an excuse to veto it, some Senators will 
take that as a way out to go along with 
Mr. Wallace, and the House will be ridi- 
culed for its tactics by the Nation. 

Furthermore, the proposed Export- 
Import Bank amendment strikes me as 
a pretty feeble proposition. In the first 
place, Secretary Jones was only 1 out of 
11 directors and my query is, How can 1 
director out of 11 run a bank? 

In the second place, all the stock is held 
by the Federal Economic Administrator, 
Leo Crowley, in whom practically all of 
us have confidence; not only is it held 
by Leo Crowley, but it was transferred by 
the President from Wallace and Jones to 
him. Would it not be somewhat absurd 
for the President to transfer it back to 
Mr. Wallace as was contended as a possi- 
bility here yesterday? Last, but not 
least, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will soon hold hearings on the con- 
tinuance and expansion of the Export- 
Import Bank, and at that time Congress 
will be in a position to place whatever 
safeguards we think necessary around it. 
It is my conviction that the wisest course 
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for the House to pursue is to pass the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I take it, then, from the 
gentleman’s statement, that if he were 
passing on the confirmation of Mr. Wal- 
lace, passing on that proposition alone, 
the confirmation of Mr. Wallace, either 
as Secretary of Commerce or head of the 
R. F. C., the gentleman would vote 
against him. 

Mr. BARRY. 
against him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Me. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yie 1 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Patrick]. . 

Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Chairman, we 
were asked many times by the opposi- 
tion during debate on yesterday why the 
friends of Wallace are now asking that 
this legislation be passed when it takes 
from him the authority that is presently 
under the appointment the President is 
attempting to give him. Every news- 
paper answers that question. The people 
of America are not so confused that they 
do not know. The issue is merely 
whether or not we will be able to clear 
this for the seating of Mr. Wallace after 
nomination. 

Mr. Chairman, the conservatives in 
the House have no greater friend than 
Senator Grorce, the author of this bill. 
Surely there is no violation there which 
threatens the conservative Democrats 
and their position. I am interested in 
the Republican leadership that has been 
shown recently by my good friend the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
kIn]. He calls Mr. Wallace an imprac- 
tical dreamer. Yet Mr. Wallace was 
head of the rural-electrification pro- 
gram so cherished by the gentleman from 
Mississippi. Has the time come when we 
cannot even see a dreamer of dreams as 
a member of the Cabinet of the United 

tates? 

Mr. Wallace is a dreamer of dreams 
but he is a worker, a fact acknowledged 
by all. He is a man of vision, but takes 
his daily turn at long toiling, and it is a 
hard thing to have a man’s head in the 
clouds and his nose to the grindstone 
at the same time. The United States of 
America knows no harder worker than 
this dreamer of dreams, Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will 
yield? 

Mr. PATRICK. I cannot yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman ought 
to yield. He mentioned my name. 

Mr. PATRICK. I cannot yield. The 
gentleman can get time. 

Mr. Chairman, think where we were 
going. One of the greatest dreamer of 
dreams in the world is a dreamer in in- 
ternational power, Hitler, and he was 
able to throw the whole world into a 
terrible war. Can we not seek a dream- 
er of dreams who dreams of a granary, 
an ever-normal granary, to sit in our 
President’s Cabinet and work for the peo- 
ple? It was dreamers of dreams, you 
know, who gave us America, dreamers of 
dreams who dreamed that America could 


I would definitely vote 


the gentleman 
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be established on the basis of equality 
formen. Thomas Jefferson made a great 
President as a dreamer of popular gov- 
ernment and executor of his dreams. 

Another man dreamed of equal and 
exact justice to all and that dreamer, 
Abraham Lincoln, became President of 
the United States. The time has come 
in America when we pass onto higher 
ground. 

When Thomas Jefferson was President 
the doctrine in America was root hog or 
die. When Abraham Lincoln was Presi- 
dent, the doctrine of America had be- 
come live and let live. Today we have 
moved to the point where we will have to 
live by the doctrine of live and help live. 

One of those opposed to this bill yes- 
terday, said: “We want all the employ- 
ment our, economy can stand.” The 
economy of America if properly devel- 
oped can provide employment in this 
rich Nation of resources for every man 
who wants to work and is able to work 
and we as a free people have not reached 
that practical dream until it is ac- 
complished. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time cf the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is the creature of expediency. 
From its inception it has followed a path 
of confusion. Primarily, the confirma- 
tion of a Cabinet officer was the motivat- 
ing reason for the bill. 

The President sent the name of Henry 
Wallace to the Senate as his.choice for 
Secretary of Commerce. The President 
desired that all the power now vested in 
the Secretary of Commerce should be 
transferred to Mr. Wallace. There was 
much difference of opinion in the coun- 
try as to Mr. Wallace’s suitability for the 
job. This apprehension immediately 
manifested itself in the Senate. After 
committee consideration and debate in 
the Senate, it was evident that Mr. 
Wallace could not be confirmed unless 
the lending powers presently exercised 
by the Secretary of Commerce were first 
removed from the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The matter was debated in the 
Senate and by a vote of 74 to 12 that 
confirming body decided that Mr. Wal- 
lace should not be appointed unless these 
lending powers were first removed from 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

In the Senate there are 57 Democrats 
and 38 Republicans. Therefore, the 
Senate action on this bill was not a purely 
political one. This bill was hastily 
passed by the Senate, sent to the House, 
and immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Sur- 
prising as it may seem, that committee 
refused to hold hearings on the impor- 
tant matters involved. Indeed, we are 
told that only an hour and a half was 
consumed by the committee. No amend- 
ments were permitted and, under the 
whip and the lash of certain influences, 
the bill came to the Rules Committee. 
That committee heard the members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
It developed that the Export-Import 
Bank, one of the loaning agencies of the 
Government, had connection with the 
Secretary of Commerce. It was also 
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learned that the bank contemplates ask- 
ing for amendments to the law which 
controls and regulates it. In these cir- 
cumstances, the Rules Committee had 
the benefit of the testimony of Mr. Leo 
Crowley, chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of the bank, The further the hear- 
ings progressed the most uncertainty 
and misunderstanding developed so far 
as the whole bill is concerned. I voted 
against bringing the matter before the 
House under those conditions. The ma- 
jority of the committee, however, thought 
otherwise, and the bill has been debated 
here under the rule and in general de- 
bate for 5 hours—an unusually long time 
for an ordinary piece of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate has in no 
way clarified the issues here presented. 
There is more fog than ever. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr, Brown] tells 
us that genuine confusion exists in the 
House and among the people of the coun- 
try as to just what this bill will accom- 
plish and just what effect it will have on 
the office of Secretary of Commerce if 
placed upon the statute books. I should 
not criticize the Committee on Banking 
and Currency if it does not understand 
its bill, because without hearings and 
further study it could hardly be expected 
to inform the House. The bill should 
never have keen reported in its present 
form without committee hearings and 
investigation. 

I have paid close attention to the de- 
bate and I admit that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] is right when 
he says we are all confused. This legis- 
lation should not be enacted until there 
is definite knowledge, not only on the 
part of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but also on the part of the 
general membership, as to just what 
might happen under this proposed law. 

Yes; the gentleman from New York 
{Mr, Merritt], another member of the 
committee, who has just addressed the 
House, reiterates the assertion of the 
gentleman from Georgia that there is 
confusion here. I agree with this state- 
ment; but I cannot accept as sound his 
conclusion that the short way out is to 
pass the bill without any amendments 
and trust to luck in the hope that the 
bill does do what is contemplated. 

While the incentive back of all this 
is evidently a desire to make possible the 
confirmation of Mr. Wallace, with or 
without lending authority, yet the House 
should not be swept off its feet in doing 
something that it should not do. Sane, 
unprejudiced, unbiased, and thinking 
legislators must not be stampeded, re- 
gardless of expediency, political or other- 
wise. It is the possibilities in which we 
should be interested and not the prob- 
abilities. This legislation should not be 
railroaded through the House to make 
effective any political promises, regard- 
less of how much the proposed bene-. 
ficiary is entitled to reward for honest, 
sincere, and untiring campaign effort. 

The Department of Commerce deals 
with the commercial and business inter- 
ests of the country and no man should be 
appointed as Secretary who is not quali- 
fied to properly administer matters of 
this kind. The Senate by an overwhelm- 
ing vote has decided that Mr. Wallace 
should not be confirmed unless the office 
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of Secretary is so sterilized that much of 


the power is removed. Present lay 
should not be changed for the express 
purpose of making it possible for a par. 
ticular individual to qualify for a job, 
Mr. Wallace is either qualified or he js 
not qualified, for the position. The an. 
swer to this question rests entirely with 
the President and the Senate. It is 
none of the House’s business. The House 
should not be asked to take this extraor. 
dinary, unprecedented, unwarranted, 
and hasty action without being fully aq- 
vised in the premises, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
wisdom requires that this bill be sent 
back to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency where hearings Will be held, 
where representatives of the several 
agencies to be affected will be given an 
opportunity to appear and state the 
facts, in order that an informed com- 
mittee may draft adequate legislation 
based upon possibilities and without so 
much indefiniteness. To this end I shall 
vote to recommit the bill. In doing this 
I know that within a week or 10 days a 
new bill can be before the Congress for 
its deliberate consideration. To me this 
course makes sense. Why should the 
House not concern itself with writing 
adequate law and leave the duty of con- 
firming Cabinet officers to the Senate? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. BaLpwIn]. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee, I want to take this opportunity to 
try and correct in the Recorp, if I may, 
my opinion of Mr. Wallace concerning 
his appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce. Unfortunately the press this 
morning in its account of yesterday’s ac- 
tion on a vote on the rule misconstrued 
the attitude of a great many members 
in voting for the rule to report the 
George bill. They were quoted as being 
in favor of Mr. Wallace because they 
voted for the rule to bring this piece of 
legislation before the House. I voted for 
the rule because I thought it was proper 
and this was the proper place to discuss 
and debate the question which is before 
us. But that does not mean that I am 
for Mr. Wallace for Secretary of Com- 
merce or any other position in this Gov- 
ernment because Iam not. If I had been 
in the United States Senate the other 
day when there was a tie vote, we would 
not have needed this legislation to elimi- 
nate Mr. Wallace from the Department 
of Commerce, because I certainly would 
have voted against his confirmation. 
But I thought this was the proper place 
to debate this bill, and it was proper that 
it should be brought before this House 
for debate as it has been. 

We are not dealing in this particular 


‘ piece of legislation with whether or not 


we like Henry Wallace or approve of his 
political and economic philosophies. We 
have a question to decide in this bill, and 
the only question involved is whether or 
not the House is going to approve the ac- 
tion of the Senate in divorcing the lend- 
ing agencies from the Department of 
Commerce. It is certainly not the pre- 
rogative of the lower branch of the Con- 
gress to approve or confirm Presidential 
nominations, It is beyond our preroga- 
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tive as Members of Congress to do that. 
It is unfortunate that the Members of the 
senate did not have the courage to meet 
this question in the right way when it 
first came before them. Much as I 
should like to see the confirmation of Mr. 
Wallace withheld in the Senate, if we 
send this bill back to the committee have 
we any assurance that the Senate will 
reject Mr. Wallace? We do not know 
what is in the minds of the United States 
Senate any more than we know what was 
in their minds when they held up this 
confirmation till this bill was reported 
out. SoI say that, considering this prob- 
lem from every angle, this House and the 
Members who are now fighting to have 
this bill recommitted would certainly 
have a great deal to answer for to their 
constituents if we should send this bill 
back to committee, and should then find 
that the United States Senate took the 
attitude that we were usurping their 
powers, and confirmed Mr. Wallace with 
all the powers he would have without this 
legislation. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. MOTT. The gentleman says he 
is not sure what the Senate would do. 
Of course, nobody can be sure, but does 
the gentleman not think, and is not the 
gentleman convinced, that ii the House 
passes the George bill Mr. Wallace will 
be confirmed, but if the House refuses 
to pass the bill Mr. Wallace will be re- 
jected? Is not the gentleman convinced 
of that? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I feel 
reasonably sure that if this bill passes he 
will be confirmed as Secretary of Com- 
merce. I have no way of knowing 
whether, if we do not pass this bill, he 
still will not be confirmed with all the 
powers that are now vested in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Mr. MOTT. May I ask the gentleman 
further if he does not believe, in view of 
what he said, that in voting for the 
George bill he is making himself a party 
to the intention of the Senate to confirm 
Mr. Wallace after this bill is passed? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I cer- 
tainly am not, and do not think that 
for a ininute. The Senate is an inde- 
pendent body of this Congress and the 
Senators have their own responsibility. 
How they are going to exercise it, 
I do not know. I have no way of 
knowing whether or not Mr. Wallace 
would be rejected even if we passed 
this bill. I have seen the Senate do 
so many things and change their minds 
so often that I do not know and 
I have no way of knowing—and I do not 
think any Member of the House knows— 
what the Senate is going to do if we pass 
this bill or do not pass it, but I think that 
to safeguard the matter and to be sure 
that Mr. Wallace will not have control 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the other lending agencies that 
are taken away from him under the 
George bill we should pass the bill and be 
sure of at least that much. 

I may say to my Republican friends 
that they were the first ones who advo- 
cated the passage of the George bill. 
Why? Because they thought it was the 


- easy to drift with the tide. 
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only way we were going to stop Mr. 
Wallace from having these powers. But 
they have changed and changed, and 
they are changing again. Let us be 
consistent. This is not a political meas- 
ure. This is a measure which is going 
to assure the people of this country that 
nobody, neither Henry Wallace nor any 
other person who is nominated for Secre- 
tary of Commerce, will have the vast 
powers that were, probably without 
proper consideration, given to the De- 
partment of Commerce, even though it 
has been admirably administered under 
the leadership of Jesse Jones. 

I take this opportunity to say, and I 
reiterate to my friend, that I am just as 
much opposed to Henry Wallace, every- 
thing he stands for, and his political 
philosophy, as he is. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman made 
the statement that there is no politics in 
this controversy. 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I did 
not say the controversy; I said the bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the bill, then; but 
does not the gentleman think it is very 
strange that no Republican voted for the 
rule when it was voted on yesterday? 

Mr. BALDWIN of Maryland. I can- 
not answer that. Unfortunately, poli- 
tics has gotten into it. But this bill, re- 
gardless of who is Secretary of Com- 
merce, merely divorces from him the 
vast powers delegated to him, powers 
that everyone admits now should never 
have been delegated to any one man. 

I also want to say to my Democratic 
friends the discussion, and the fight put 
up over the nomination of Henry Wallace 
should certainly make us sit up and take 
notice. I have received numerous letters 
against the confirmation of Henry Wal- 
lace as Sécretary of Commerce; and the 
only letters of endorsement I have gotten 
have come from the radical socialistic 
groups in this country, practically all the 
leftist organizations. Therefore, let us, 
you and I, as Democrats, wake up to what 
is happening in this country and to our 
party. These people who are parading 
under false banners would not have any 
chance of getting consideration from the 
people of this country if they paraded 
under the label and banner which they 
should. But they parade under a cloak 
of the Democratic Party and use it as a 
shield. They use the prestige of the 
Democratic Party to break down every 
Democratic principle and every funda- 
mental principle of the Democratic Party 
which has been the foundation of the 
party since its beginning. Those same 
groups which were organized as inde- 
pendent organizations a few years ago to 
my mind do not belong in the Democracy, 
I know, although they come in now and 
want to be called Democrats. They do 
not believe in the fundamental principles 
which have made this country great. 
You and I as Democrats are challenged 
to meet this situation. Oh, yes, it is very 
It is harder 
to buck the wind and try to fight off the 
influence of these organizations and pre- 
serve our party, to keep it the Demo- 
cratic Party as we have knownit. Ihave 
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been called a rebel many times for not 
going along with the party regardless of 
what was involved. ButIsay to you that 
I will go along with the Democratic Party 
just as long as they stick to democratic 
principles and just so long as it is con- 
trolled by men who, I believe, believe in 
principles of the Democratic Party and 
in democracy. But I will use every bit 
of strength and energy and bend every 
effort to fight the movement which I.see 
within our party to make it the party of 
the leftists and Socialists in this country 
and to fool the people who believe in 
democracy. I intend, whether I am 
called a rebel Democrat or not, to fight 
that movement within my party. It is 
a challenge to every Democrat in this 
House. Let this be a lesson to us as to 
what is happening. You are going to 
have and are having, and we are seeing 
it day in and-day out, people coming into 
the party assuming the cloak of democ- 
racy and practicing a philosophy that 
has nothing more in common with de- 
mocracy and democratic principles than 
democracy has in common with nazi-ism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, we know what the issue is before 
us today. As practical men and women 
no amount of theatericals and window 
dressing will deceive us. 

We have heard impassioned appeals 
and have been given smooth and plaus- 
ible arguments that to recommit the 
George bill will be a grave mistake; that 
we are going beyond our legislative duty; 
that we are conniving and contriving, 
really, to embarrass the President; and 
that we have no rights, no duty, and no 
responsibility in the matter of the selec- 
tion of a servant of the people. 

The plain fact of the issue before us 
is that we are asked by those who want 
the George bill enacted into law “as is” 
to do this net one thing: to approve a 
political horse trade; to approve the be- 
stowal of a public office of the United 
States in payment of a political debt. 

The advocates of this measure say that 
to recommit it would work a mistake, 
that those opposing the bill would rue 
their action. 

Well, I do not think it is a mistake. 
The only mistake I can see is in the bill’s 
title. That ought to be amended so that 
it will read: “An act to reduce the Presi- 
dent’s political debts by palming Henry 
Wallace off on the Nation.” 

And this is the kind of bill we are in 
practical fact considering. No amount 
of pious remonstrance can change this 
fact. Thatis what is really sought here. 
If some Members of the House have per- 
haps forgotten—although this is not 
likely—let me remind them of the Roose- 
velt-Jones exchange of notes—an abys- 
mal low in Presidential correspondence, 
and a disgrace to the country. 

But the letter of the President to Mr. 
Jones amazes me only a trifle more than 
the charge that those opposed to this 
bill are going beyond their legislative 
duty. This complaint has also been 
whiningly made in the columns of some 
of the press. Yet, oddly enough, when 
the George bill was being considered on 
the other side of the Capitol, it was 
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. urged also, by some of the press, that the 
measure should be defeated. 

Listen to this, from the Daily Worker, 
on what to do. This is the advice that 
they gave on what to do: 

You can help the cause of national unity 
today—by telling your Senators and Senator 
JOSIAH BAILEY, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, to defeat the George bill 
and to confirm Henry A. Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce for the Nation’s good. 


Yes; that is from the Daily Worker, 
the Communist organ. 

But now that we have the George bill 
before us we see these same columns in 
the press, and also propaganda messages 
indicating fanatical zeal, demanding 
that we must pass the George bill without 
any amendment. 

The Communist organ—the Daily 
Worker—is not confused. The people 
that run this paper and the select clien- 
tele they cater to, know perfectly well 
what they want and what this bill is all 
about. 

We know that behind the George bill, 
throwing a long and ominous shadow, is 
the real issue. And it is to get at this 
issue, to decide it, that I shall vote to re- 
commit the measure. If the motion to 
recommit fails, there will be nothing left 
for me to do, unfortunately, except to 
vote for the bill in order to make it im- 
possible for the President to keep the 
functions of the War Loan Agency in the 
Department of Commerce. 

We are charged, also, with obstruc- 
tionist tactics; that we are envenomed 
against the President; that our purpose 
is to embarrass the administration and, 
perhaps, even the conduct of the war. 

If the George bill is recommitted, I 
think it fair to expect that such action 
may work a real embarrassment to the 
New Deal leadership and, perhaps a lit- 
tle, just a little, to the President. But 
whatever embarrassment may result cer- 
tainly cannot be said to be of the minor- 
ity’s making. But rather that the ad- 
ministration suffer embarrassment, tem- 
porarily, than that the Nation be saddied 
with a Henry Wallace and that it be 
plagued and perhaps mortally hurt by 
being made a guinea pig for his leftist 
and collectivist experiments and exploi- 
tations. Let us remember that any em- 
barrassment to the administration will 
be incidental. The President can always 
find another Secretary of Commerce, 
This will be far easier than for the Na- 
tion to withstand the fuzzy type of the 
Wallace brand of economics and his 
ideas on the necessity for radical, revo- 
lutionary changes in the American way 
of life. : 

I am not resisting this proposal out of 
any desire to embarrass or hamstring 
this administration. And to charge that 
we are even embarrassing the conduct 
of the war by refusing to give of our ap- 
proval, not to say, enthusiasm, in the en- 
actment of this bill is just sheer non- 
sense. I have the highest respect for Mr. 
Wallace’s personal character and integ- 
rity. But because I totally distrust his 
capacity or bent for the secretaryship of 
Commerce or as head of the War Loan 
Agency does not mean, certainly, that I 
am sabotaging the war effort because I 
do not think it is necessary or desirable 
to appoint him one of our economic gen- 
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erals, to head one of the greatest depart- 
ments in the Government. 
Why this bill? If the body on the 


. other side of the Capitol feel that Mr. 


Wallace is all that is claimed for him by 
way of qualifications for one of the most 
responsible offices in the Government, 
then why this bill? 

And if in this House the New Deal ma- 
jority want to protect and support the 
President’s position on the nomination of 
Mr. Wallace, then again, I say, Why this 
bill? 

Perhans the advocates of the measure 
here and the majority on the Banking 
and Currency Committee have graded 
Mr. Wallace’s qualifications. If they 
have done this and have found him qual- 
ified for appointment as Secretary of 
Commerce but not as head of the War 
Loan Agency, why do they not tell us? 
If they do not share my fears, and the 
country’s fears, as to the over-all quali- 
fications of Mr. Wallace—if they have no 
apology to make at all—then, again, Why 
this bill? 

But I shall let the question go. Per- 
haps it is too embarrassing to my friends 
on the administration side. I simply 
want to leave one reminder. That on 
January 21, last, only a little time ago, 
there was not the haziest notion or idea 
that suddenly the Banking and Currency 
Committee would meet and that it would 
bring out a bill of this kind—to separate 
the Commerce Department from the 
War Loan Agency. On Janvary 21 
everything was tranquil in the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. Mr. Jesse 
Jones was head of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The country was satisfied and so 
was the Congress. Yet today we are in 
grips on this measure. When we cour- 
teously ask if Mr. Wallace’s nomination 
had anything to do with rushing this 
bill onto the floor we are told, also cour- 
teously, but quite firmly, that the ques- 
tion is irrelevant. 

Maybe it is irrelevant from the stand- 
point of the New Deal, but it has not 
proven irrelevant from the standpoint of 
the Nation and a great many of us here 
in this House. There is no use blinking 
the issue. 

We are asked, by this measure, to 
smooth the way for the appointment as 
head of a great agency of the Govern- 
ment of a man whose political and eco- 
nomic philosophy rates him as one of the 
key leftists or collectivists; goes out of 
his way, for instance, to see great good 
in the Russian collectivist accomplish- 
ments and who cannot wax eloquent 
enough about the communistic political 
and economic system. Only a couple of 
years ago he envisioned the development 
of a “new democracy” in which the 
United States and Soviet Russia would 
lead the world. I shall quote only a 
small part of an address by Mr. Wallace 
before the Congress of American Soviet 
Friendship on the point of this “new de- 
mocracy.” These are his words: 

Russia and the United States have had a 
profound effect upon each other. Both are 
striving for the education, the productivity, 
and the enduring happiness of the common 
man. The new democracy, the democracy of 
the common man, includes not only the Bill 
of Rights, but also economic democracy, 
ethnic democracy, educational democracy, 
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and democracy in the treatment of the 
sexes. 


This sounds very much like he feels he 
has received a call to change the New 
Deal to the New Communism. Well, it 
is at least enlightening to know that 
the Russian system is democratic. 

The whole credo of this man suggests 
an apology for the America that we are, 
of the traditional American institutions 
and values, for the things that have made 
Americans count beyond: match else. 
where in the world. He is the great re- 
former, the great crusader, but of the 
type who would substitute our tradj- 
tional values and our proven genius to 
keep America on the march for his own 
brand of collectivist government. 

In whole truth, parade as he may as a 
liberal, his credo is the antithesis of tra- 
ditional liberalism, just as much as to- 
talitarianism runs counter to liberalism. 
In short, his fanatic zeal for the ordered, 
the planned state, puts him down as one 
who has lost faith in the genius of Amer- 
ica, in our ability to retain individual 
freedom and yet secure an even more 
bountiful and happy life. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SprInceEr}. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an important measure. I doubt if any 
matter of greater importance has been 
presented to this great law-making body 
at this session, than is the one now be- 
fore us. I make that statement ad- 
visedly, because this measure brings be- 
fore us, directly, the ponderous question 
of the right of the Congress to determine 
its own policies, and to function as it was 
intended to function under our Consti- 
tution. This is not alone a question for 
us today, but this is a question which 
reaches far into the future. This is a 
question that will chart the course, in 
future years, respetting the functions of 
this body as the representatives of the 
people. Therefore, as we approach the 
questions involved in this measure, we 
shouid do so with great care and caution. 
This measure does not merely apply to 
one man, but it applies to the future pol- 
icies of this great body. It has a direct 
application to the deliberations of the 
representatives of the people, and that is 
no small item as all will concede. 

While we debate this measure, I have 
been constrained to view with suspicion 
the hurried manner in which this bill 
has been brought to the House, by the 
committee. I was greatly surprised when 
I learned that only approximately 1 hour 
was consumed in the consideration of 
this measure by that committee, and 
that time was largely consumed in exec- 
utive session. It is abhorrent to witness 
the fact that any committee, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, with a very 
important matter pending before it, 
would make a report upon such measure 
with but approximately 1 hour of con- 
sideration. And, in all such instances, 
I firmly believe the membership of the 
House should require a more careful sur- 
vey and a more exhaustive study of the 
pending matter before permitting such 
matter to be considered in the House. 
Such a makeshift or cursory examina- 
tion of any important question is mere 
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mockery and highly objectionable, and 
the membership of the House should re- 
sent it in no uncertain terms, 

Mr. Chairman, the very method of 
handling this measure—which is very 
unusual, to say the least about it—cre- 
ates suspicion and confusion in this great 
law-making body. Quite often the peo- 
ple and the press and the commenta- 
tors make charges against the Congress, 
much of which is unfounded. Many of 
those charges are very misleading, and 
Iam confident, in the main, those charges 
are without any merit whatever. How- 
ever, it is such unfortunate instances as 
we have here—where a committee with 
an important matter before it reports a 
measure out for passage without having 
first given that matter careful and pains- 
taking consideration—that creates sus- 
picion against the Congress and gives 
rise to the censure that is so often heaped 
upon us. . 

The one way to avoid that unjust 
criticism is to fairly and honestly con- 
sider all matters that arise and when a 
pill is referred to a committee, no mat- 
ter who or what is involved in it, that 
committee should give such item very 
careful and painstaking consideration 
and after hearings have been completed, 
and the executive sessions have been held, 
to make its report fairly and honestly 
based upon the facts produced before the 
committee. That is the charted process 
which should be followed, and that is the 
process which should have been followed 
in this instance. 

Mr. Chairman, when evidence is pro- 
duced before this honorable body that 
any committee in the House has failed to 
comply with that rule of action—when 
any committee has reported out any im- 
portant measure without having first 
fairly and carefully examined that ques- 
tion, in the usual and regular way, I feel 
that it is my sworn duty to resist such 
methods, and to cast my vote in that 
manner which will, if possible, cause that 
committee to make a further and careful 
study of that problem, and to make its 
report, in the end, based upon the facts 
adduced before the committee, all to the 
end that justice may obtain. Any short- 
cut method, which fails to meet the 
standard fixed, will not receive my ap- 
proval. The very purpose of submitting 
measures to the several committees in 
the House is thwarted by such short-cut 
methods and immature consideration, as 
is here presented. What the Members 
desire and what the people want are the 
facts involved in each and every hearing 
upon each and every measure, and they 
want full hearings and the full facts pre- 
sented to them, 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
those Members in the House who were 
not members of the committee reporting 
this measure out have no hearings, they 
have no evidence, and they are without 
advice upon this piece of legislation, ex- 
cept as the same is orally explained to 
them during the debate upon it. This 


procedure is not consonant with reason 
and justice, as that great majority of 
this membership who were not members 
of the committee making this report, and 
who could not participate in-any of the 
committee discussions, are laboring un- 
der a serious handicap on this measure; 
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they have no facts, and they have no 
evidence before them. 

It is my hope that this short-cut pro- 
cedure will not be forced upon the Mem- 
bers of the House again but that the 
committees will entertain and hold full 
hearings upon each measure—make a 
full and complete report thereon based 
upon the facts adduced, all to the end 
that the membership of the House may 
know whet the circumstances are upon 
which the report was made, and in jus- 
tice to every other Member when the 
matter is presented for debate and vote. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GRANT]. 

Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I voted against the rule which has 
made this bill in order at this time. I 
did so because I did not feel that reason- 
able and adequate study had been given 
the bill in the Banking and Currency 
Committee where, it was agreed, the en- 
tire session devoted to this important 
measure consumed less than 1 hour. 

Many groups which opposed the pend- 
ing bill, the George bill, at the outset are 
now among its active supporters and they 
urge its passage without any amend- 
ments whatsoever. The passage of this 
important measure is urged on the 
ground that it is advisable to take the 
lending agencies out of the Department 
of Commerce. If the rule be sound, and 
it is sound, then why should not the 
Banking and Currency Committee have 
considered the extent of other loaning 
powers which are within the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce and are not in- 
cluded within the pending bill? 

Why should we not consider the possi- 
bility that other loan agencies might 
hereafter be vested in the Department of 
Commerce? It is quite generally agreed 
that the amendments discussed here on 
the floor of the House by the gentleman 
from Michigan will be ruled out of order 
as not germane to this bill. But what 
about the Export-Import Bank with its 
far-reaching effect—not only in this 
country but abroad. The R. F. C. and 
its kindred agencies are domestic in their 
application, but the Export-Import Bank 
is world-wide in its operation. If this 
House is so anxious to divorce these do- 
mestic loan agencies from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it should be « hun- 
dred times more anxious to make certain 
that the Export-Import Bank, or any 
similar agencies world-wide in scope, 
should not be placed in that Department 
of the Government. 

And what about the possibility of still 
additional loan agencies being created? 
We have an R. F. C. and what assurance 
is there that the Executive might not 
set up an R.C.F.oranF.D.R.? Ifsuch 
things are done, and those powers vested 
in the Commerce Department, then the 
whole action of the Congress in passing 
the George bill could be completely nuili- 
fied. 

As I said, less than 1 hour was given 
to this important bill in the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and I shall vote for 
the motion to recommit the bill to that 
committee in the hope that it will be 
given the complete and careful attention 
that it demands, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
under date of February 5, 1945, I intro- 
duced in the House a companion bill to 
the then George bill in the other body. 
I was very much in favor of that bill at 
the time I introduced it. I should like 
to be able to vote for a similar bill today. 
Later the other body approved S. 375 in 
the form in which it is before us today. 
In the committee I supported the 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. Wotcortt] in his 
effort to amend S. 375. When the bill 
was reported I voted to report the bill. 
On the floor I voted against the rule, so 
as to bring out additional studies, and 
try to get a more acceptable proposal. 
I shall vote to recommit this biil, and - 
if that vate fails, I shall vote for the 
bill. My judgment is that Henry Wal- 
lace will be confirmed as Secretary of 
Commerce, irrespective of what this body 
does with this bill that is before us today. 

Mr. Chairman, we shall have before us 
very shortly a bill which deals with the 
Bretton Woods report on the stabiliza- 
tion of currencies, and the International 
Bank. The functions of those two or- 
ganizations, or machines, as we might 
call them, will be tied in very closely with 
that of the Export-Import Bank. We 
know that the savings of our people are 
running at the rate of $35,060,000,000 to 
$40,000,000,000 or more per annum; we 
know that the working capital of our 
business corporations today approaches 
$45,000,000,000. It is the purpose of the 
administration to have the Export- 
Import Bank further implemented, to 
have the Bretton Woods proposals ap- 
proved by the Congress, the fund and 
the bank created, and then to use those 
machines of government for the purpose 
of channeling out of the United States 
the surplus funds of the people of the 
United States, through loans to the peo- 
ple of other countries, those loans being 
promoted by Government propaganda or 
educational material, and thus export to 
other countries the necessary capital to 
carry out the programs as set forth in 
the purposes of the stabilization fund 
and the purposes of the International 
Bank. 

There is no question in my mind but 
what the international agreements, 
peacetime and otherwise, will be agreed 
to by the Congress of the United States. 
They will, at least for the moment, be 
accepted by the people of the country, 
and in due course we shall undoubtedly 
place back of those, billions and billions 
and billions of our capital in an effort 
to make them operate. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
would be sufficient notice to any think- 
ing man or woman, Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, that we should 
have at the head of the Export-Import 
Bank organization, the _ stabilization 
fund, and the International Bank, the 
soundest, the best-qualified men or 
women that we can find in the United 
States. In my opinion, Mr. Wallace is 
not the man for that purpose, and as far 
as I.am concerned, I would not support a 
proposal which would put him in charge 
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of the Export-Import Bank operations, 
-or the fund, or the International Bank, 

The philosophy of the administration 
is to the effect that our country has de- 
veloped to a point where we can no 
longer here at home absorb the savings 
of our people and that therefore we must 
export capital from the United States 
to other parts of the world. Thatisa 
policy of the administration. That is 
the theory and philosophy of those who 
are guiding the administration’s propo- 
sals in connection with the fund and the 
bank and the Export-Import Bank and 
the building of a great debt. 

I am not in a position to agree with 
that philosophy at the present time, but 
after you have put three or four hun- 
dred billion dollars or more into a war; 
after you have sacrificed through blocd 
and strife a million or two or three mil- 
lion men and women, and after you have 
surrendered so many ideals and insiitu- 
tions of liberty and freedom, is it reason- 
able to assume that the Congress will not 
go a step further and put these proposals 
into operation, as an experimental 
measure, if nothing else, in preference to 
going into another war 10 or 15 or 20 
years from now? 

My judgment is that all of these pro- 
posals will be approved by the Congress 
in due time and by “due time” I mean 
within the next 12, 18, or 24 months. £o 
here is a good time for us to start plac- 
ing at the head of these operations some 
very sensible people, the very best we 
can get. 

It is generally immaterial to me who 
the President puts in his Cabinet, be- 
cause I accept the philosophy that the 
President is entitled to put in his Cab- 
inet almost anyone he pleases if that 
person is accepted as a decent American 
citizen, and, of course, subject to the 
confirmation by the Senate. I think Mr, 
Wallace is—I do not think, I know—so 
I am not going to waste any great 
amount of energy on that. But that 
does not impose upon me the duty or 
responsibility of supporting him in put- 
ting him at the head of an operation 
similar to the Import-Export Bank, or 
similar to the Bretton Woods fund, or 
the Bretton Woods International Bank. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. I should like to inquire 
how the gentleman reconciles his state- 
ment that the President is permitted to 
appoint almost anyone he pleases as a 
Cabinet member as long as he is decent, 
with the constitutional requirement 
that the nomination of the President in 
that regard must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Senate. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That of course is all 
included in my concept, and the ac- 
ceptance by the Senate as a general rule 
of whomever the President sends up is an 
American institution itself. So Iam not 
going to quarrel with that at all. It is 
very proper for the Senate to inquire, 
and now and then decline to confirm, but 
generally it goes along and supports the 
Executive. Referring to these lending 
agencies, in order to secure those dollars 
the Secretary of the Treasury sells bonds 
to our people, bonds that are going down 
in interest rate. In my opinion this 





cheap money, so-called, that we are deal- 
ing with is destroying the savings initia- 
tive of our people, is striking at the roots 
of our whole private enterprise system, 
because you cannot say to one man that 
he must put a certain portion of his 
money in Government bonds end receive 
114 or 2 percent interest on it while at 
the same time you say to another per- 
son that he can invest his money in 
business that yelds returns of 4, 5, or 6 
percent on the investment and which is 
controlled by the Government. We are 
net going to get eway with that kind 
of a proposition. So the Secretary sells 
these bonds, and the next issue will un- 
dcubtedly bring a lower rate of interest 
than the present one. That pushes up 
the market value of the present ones and 
you get into a whole new field of opera- 
tions there where new economic forces 
are put into operation. So we have a 
fantastic thing before us at the present 
time in connection with the financing of 
the war. The Secretary sells these bonds 
to us in the name of war, but many of 
the dollars go into the hands of those 
who manage these Government corpo- 
rations, and the people do not know what 
is going on, and every day they are be- 
coming more confused about it, as evi- 
denced by the letters our constituents 
write us, saying, “If I buy some more 
bends what is that money going to be 
used for?” 

If we want money to be spent in 
Britain or for Britain’s benefit we should 
label it a “British” issue, and by the same 
token we should say an “Indian” issue, a 
“Brazilian” issue, or a “Russian” issue, so 
the people of this country would know 
wheat was going on and let them bet their 
savings on their judgment with a fair 
knowledge in their hands of what is going 
on. But no; we have got into all this 
bucketshop operation which the Govern- 
ment would not permit individual corpo- 
rations todoatall. It grows worse every 
day, it grows worse with every bond issue 
that is put out, and the people over the 
country as a whole do not know what is 
going on. 

It is time for Congress to assume its 
responsibility as to who shall head these 
Government lending agencies. As far as 
I am concerned I am ready to start today 
and lay down some very strict rules, be- 
cause when the next bond issue comes 
out and the rate of interest is cut, the 
fellows who purchased bonds in excess 
of what they wanted to keep in their own 
portfolios the last time will take another 
joy ride by selling the last issue at a nice 
mark-up premium. That is going to be 
something for us to think about, and 
that operation will no doubt go on with 
every issue that comes out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Wallace recognizes that when the war 
is over and our soldiers return home, 
there will be a need for approximately 
60,000,000 jobs. He foresees that the 
problem of full employment will be the 
one absorbing and vital issue. In order 
that we may not be caught unprepared 
for peace, as we were for war, he advo- 
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cates post-war planning. Those who 
still believe in the laissez-faire phj. 
losophy, immediately hold up their hands 
in horror and then proceed to throw 
themselves headlong into their fox holes, 
all the while screaming “Communism,” 
“Fascism,” and “Collectivism.” 

While such actions are dramatic ang 
may impress those who run from phrases 
or labels, I confess that I am unim.- 
pressed. In this modern world the ingj- 
vidual who does not plan for the future 
finds himself impoverished when the 
rainy day arrives. The businessman, be 
he large or small, that fails to plan for 
future contingencies or competition, 
wales up in the bankruptcy courts. The 
nation with no plans for its future, either 
economically or politically, is preparing 
for its exit from the international stage, 
So, Mr. Wallace unhesitatingly states 
that for the good of our domestic tran- 
quillity and welfare, we must plan for full 
employment of our people in the post- 
war period, 

FULL EMPLOYMENT THE NATION’S GOAL 


By full employment he means that we 
must strive to reach the President’s goal 
of 60,000,000 jobs when the war is over. 

Ie thereupon proposes the basic idea 
that the American people are entitled 
to an economic bill of rights. He says: 

We now must establish an economic bill 
of rights not only out of common decency, 
but also to insure the preservation of our 
political freedoms, 


What are those economic rights which 
Mr. Wallace advocates? In his appear- 
ance before the Senate committee where 
he testified for over 4 hours, he very 
frankly outlined them. In his books and 
in magazine articles, he has clearly and 
concisely stated his ideas on this subject. 
Because I believe Mr. Wallace is a man 
of honesty, and because his ideas of how 
to solve our future problems present a 
blueprint for the future, I wish to record 
his views in his own words on this im- 
portant subject. 

First— 

AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO PRODUCE NOW AND IN 
THE POST-WAR PERIOD 

America’s known capacities are not diffi- 
cult to calculate. We are now producing 
goods and services to the gigantic total of 
$200,000,000,000 a year with 52,000,000 work- 
ers and 12,009,000 soldiers. * * * America 
is prcducing twice as much as she had ever 
produced before the war. * * * I know 
and you know, that if we can produce a 
huge flow of ships and guns and planes and 
tanks, we can also produce an abundance 
of houses, cars, clothing, and provide educa- 
tion, recreation, and the other good things 
of life for all Americans. And I know and 
you know that when our boys return home 
from the war and are again able to put their 
power into the stream of peacetime produc- 
tion, America’s capacity to produce will be 
even greater than it is today. 


Having stated our present production 
capacity and pointed out the increased 
potential production capacity when our 
boys return, Mr. Wallace then pegs the 
responsibility for employment. What 
does he suggest? 

PROTECTION OF FREE ENTERPRISE 

Does he suggest a change in our form 
of government to some utopian collec- 
tivist form? On the contrary, he comes 
out firmly for the protection and 
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strengthening of private enterprise. He 
says: 

If we are going to have remunerative jobs 
for all, we must have an expanded private 
industry capable of hiring millions more 
men. I propose that the Government do its 
part in helping private enterprise finance 
this expansion of our industrial plant. It 
will be privately owned, privately operated, 
and privately financed, but the Government 
will share with the private investor the un- 
usual and abnormal risk which may be in- 
volved in getting started. * * * Through 
this program we will be merely extending to 
the financing of old and new business, the 
principles which have proved so successful in 
our experience with the V loans, T loans, 
and the Federal Housing Administration 
Joans. 


Thus we see Mr. Wallace advise the 
Government to stand firmly behind pri- 
vate enterprise. If the goal of full em- 
ployment has not been reached by pri- 
vate enterprise, then and only then, does 
he advocate the closing of the gap of 
unemployment by direct Government 
action. 

He says: 

It is inevitable, however, that an economy 
of free enterprise like ours will have some 
fluctuation in the number of jobs it can 
provide. Adjustments in employment are an 
essential part of an expanding economy. 

Whenever the number of gainfully em- 
ployed in the country falls below 57,000,000 
our Governrment should take prompt steps 
to see that new jobs are made available to 
keep the total from falling significantly below 
that figure. 

This is the floor below which we must not 
allow employment to fall. 





THE RIGHT TYPE OF PUBLIC WORKS 


What kind of jobs does Mr. Wallace 
advocate? Does he advocate relief work 
for the sake of charity or subsistence 
level employment, leaf-raking jobs 
which were at one time the means of dis- 
tributing charity to the unemployed? 
No; he says: 


We must have a reservoir of planned and 
approved Federal, State, and local projects 
ready to be tapped. And when employment 
falls below this floor of 57,000,000 jobs, this 
reservoir of planned and approved public 
works should be opened up to provide more 
jobs and take up the slack. Such useful and 
essential public works should not produce 
relief jobs, howeve® No; they should pro- 
vide private jobs. This is possible if we in- 
sist that this construction be done by private 
firms under contract with the Government: 
Private firms employing labor at the prevail- 
ing rate of wages and under standard labor 
conditions. 


LABOR’S RIGHT TO DECENT LIVING 


What is Mr. Wallace’s views on an- 
other important principle in the eco- 
nomic bill of rights that is, the right of 
the worker to earn enough to provide 
clothing, food, and recreation? His 
answer is— 


America must remain preeminently the 
land of high wages and efficient production. 
Every job in America must provide enough 
foradecent living * * * the gains made 
by labor during the war must be retained in 
full * * * and wage rates should be 
constantly increased as productivity in- 
creases * * * we all know that unless 
the worker does get his share of increased 
Wages and unless business gets its share of 
increased profits neither will prosper, and 
all—businessman, wage earner, and farmer, 
will lose, 
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FARMER’S RIGHTS 


Mr. Wallace has had a lifetime of ex- 
perience with the farm problem, as the 
editor of a prominent farm periodical 
started by his father, and years of expe- 
rience as Secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. He clearly 
states the farmer’s position and future 
problem. He says, “The right of every 
farmer to raise and sell his product at a 
rate which will give him and his family a 
decent living” is an important principle 
in the economic bill of rights. He fur- 
ther states: 

American farmers now have by far the 
largest income in history * * * we must 
assure the farmers that there will always be a 
market for all their output at good prices. 
Concretely we should maintain an adequate 
floor on farm prices and thereby assure the 
farmer against the danger of falling prices 
for his products. * * * There should be 
a comprehensive Federal crop-insurance pro- 
gram which will secure the farmer against 
the hazards of crop failure. * * * We 
must press forward with rural electrification 
and improvement. 


PROTECT FREE ENTERPRISE AGAINST UNBPAIR 
COMPETITION 


Mr. Wallace believes that the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise depends upon the 
protection of small business against the 
ruthless competition of great monopolies 
in the domestic field, and their evil paral- 
lel in the foreign field, the international 
cartels. He says: 

No special class of business deserves to be 
the spoiled darling of government. ‘The 
American people have no interest in preserv- 
ing the vested interests and monopolistic 
privileges of greedy big business—we must 
break through the barriers of monopoly and 
international cartels that stand in the way of 
a healthy expansion of free enterprise. 


We must overcome the monopolistic 
frame of mind which thinks of business 
in terms of restricted output at high 
prices per unit. We must pass on to the 
workers and ‘consumers the benefits of 
technological progress and large-scale 
production. Free enterprise in the Amer- 
ican tradition can flourish only by doing 
a large volume of business at a small 
profit per unit. We must protect free en- 
terprise against monopolies and cartels 
through continued vigorous enforcement 
of the antitrust laws. Private enterprise 
yields its full advantage to the consuming 
public and to other business only when it 
is genuinely free and competitive. He is 
a sinister enemy of free enterprise who 
pays lip service to competition but also 
labels every antitrust prosecution a per- 
secution. 

There must be a place in these new 
business areas—as everywhere in our 
economy—for enterprising small firms. 
It is from these new and small firms that 
the great industries of the future will 
grow. We need new industries and new 
firms to have industrial progress. We 
must not permit them to be stifled by 
monopoly. 

By a long-range building program we 
can accomplish the elimination of slums, 
through the erection of 15,000,000 new 
houses by private builders. Mr. Wallace 
says: 

To the fullest extent possible, we must as- 
sure every family an opportunity for home 
ownership by making certain that there is 
available private credit on terms which will 
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reduce the down payment and cut the 
monthly cost of buying homes one-third. 


OUR HEALTH GOAL 


Mr. Wallace thinks all our people are 
entitled to adequate medical care. He 
believes that by protecting the health of 
our people we would add to the total 
wealth of our Nation. He believes that— 

Federal and State Governments have just 
as much responsibility for the health of their 
people as they have for providing them with 
education and police and fire protection. We 
must see that medical attention is availatle 
to all the people. 


Of course, this is an advanced view- 
point—worthy of a goal for the future— 
but lest the specter of “socialized medi- 
cine” frighten some of our more near- 
sighted friends, Mr. Wallace goes on to 
state how this worth-while object can be 
accomplished in a practical way, he 
Says: ; 

But this health program must be achieved 
in the American way. Every person should 
have the right to go to the doctor and hos- 
pital of their own choosing. We need more 
hospitals and doctors. We should meke sure 
that such facilities are available, and that we 
build hospitals in every community, rural 
and urban, that does not now have such fa- 
cilities for all of its people, 


THE RIGHT TO ECONOMIC SECURITY 


The platforms of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties contained prom- 
ises to broaden the base of social security. 
Humanitarians have long deplored the 
insecurity, privation, and slow starvation 
of those who, because of sickness and old 
age, could no longer earn their actual liv- 
ing expenses. In a changed world, a 
world of potential plenty, can we con- 
tinue to enforce the rules of a scarcity 
economy on the sick and aged? 

Mr. Wallace says: 

We cannot neglect these groups without 
serious dangers to the stability of our whole 
economy. A _ broader social-security pro- 
gram will be needed after the war. Old-age 
insurance should be adequate to provide all 
our older men and women with the means 
for decent living. Our present old-age bene- 
fits are definitely inadequate. A decent, seif- 
respecting old-age social-security program, 
deemed to be a right, not a charity, a right 
springing from the years of service each per- 
son delivers to the sum total of a bettcr 
America. 

EDUCATION FOR ALL 


The blight of illiteracy which extends 
over the backward portions of our Na- 
tion is a national disgrace. This was 
brought to our attention very vividly in 
the past 3 years when Selective Service 
turned down over one-half million able- 
bodied young men because they could 
not read or write. Millions more had 
less than a high-school education. One 
of the most important principles in Mr. 
Wallace’s economic bill of rights is the 
right to a good education. On this sub- 
ject, he says: 

We must have an educated and informed 
America. Even now, most of our rural areas 
and some of our urban areas are poorly 
provided with schools. Our teachers are 
underpaid. Our schools are badly under 
staffed; we need more schools and at least 
500,000 more teachers. Through Federal aid 
to poorer communities for the development 
of locally controlled educational programs, 
we should equalize and extend e ucational 
opportunities throughout the land. 
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We should provide facilities for technical 
and higher education for all qualified young 
men end women without regard to their 
financial means. In this America, the pio- 
neer of free education, the right to technical 
and higher education should be as universal 
as the right to a secondary-school educa- 
tion * F ®, 

The millions of more productive jobs that 
this program will bring are jobs in private 
enterprise. They are jobs based on the ex- 
panded demand for the output of our econ- 
omy for consumption and investment. 


CONCLUSION 


hese, then, are the ideas of Henry A. 
Wallace on some of the most important 
facets of the post-war problem. In my 
humble opinion, they present an ap- 
proach to the problems of the post-war 
period, which must be solved if democ- 
racy reaches its fruition. They are a 
challenge to his opponents, and, until his 
opponents present a better plan, they 
remain as an indictment of their nar- 
row and near-sighted approach to the 
vital problems of tomorrow. Ignore 
these ideas today, and they will be 
hurled in your face some day by the 
boys who are fighting today for an Amer- 
ica of opportunity. Because these are 
the things they are fighting for and ex- 
pect to get when they return—a job, a 
decent house to live in, adequate food 
and clothing, medical services for them- 
selves and their families, social security 
for their aged parents. 

What will you say in that day when 
unemployment stalks through the land, 
when the humming factories are silent, 
when unemployed civilians and returned 
soldiers gather in sullen groups on the 
corners of the Main Streets of America? 
I repeat the question, gentlemen, What 
will you say when they ask you, “Why 
did you fight the man who had the cour- 
age to voice his vision of a better world?” 

You called the ideas of Henry A. Wal- 
lace impractical. What alternative do 
you propose? 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the controversy involved in the 
passage of the measure now before the 
House is merely one of personalities. If 
those who are now seeking to strip the 
Commerce Department of various func- 
tions could devise a way to restore to Mr. 
Jesse Jones his former powers, they 
would be just as vigorous in their efforts 
to do so. 

It is the historical struggle between 
progress and retrogression. Every great 
statesman and man of vision has been 
persecuted and ridiculed by those who 
were not ready to acknowledge and rec- 
ognize the new factors at work in the 
world and to deal with them realistically. 

This Nation is fortunate to have two 
such leaders as Roosevelt and Wallace, 
whose understanding of the problems of 
the people leads them to devise and work 
for the economic bill of rights. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr,. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
are faced with a rather unusual situation 
in the House when a bill has been re- 
ported unanimously by one of the major 
committee of this House, 27 to 0, and 
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then finding one party voting almost 
unanimously against taking the bill up. 
It is even more absurd to see the mi- 
nority party advocating that the bill, 
which was unanimously adopted in the 
committee, be recommitted—after the 
House has had 4 hours of general debate 
and time to read and consider this bill 
under the 5-minute rule. 

It is even more unusual to hear lead- 
ing Members of the minority party say 
they cannot understand this bill and that 
the situation is confused. In my opin- 
ion, the confusion results from a strictly 
political approach to this piece of very 
understandable legislation. They are 
the source of this so-called confusion. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation now be- 
fore us is the most logical piece of legis- 
lation that has been brought before this 
Congress in recent days. It simply seeks 
to draw a logical dividing line between 
two very separate and distinct functions 
of government, two functions that were 
thrown together, with the approval of the 
Congress, in order to honor a man we 
all greatly respected and in whose busi- 
ness judgment and capacity we had and 
still have confidence, 

We permitted the consolidation of the 
vast lending agencies with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce because we believed 
Mr. Jesse Jones was a man of unusual 
ability. I still believe that, but if you 
will read Mr. Jones’ testimony before a 
Senate committee, you will find that he 
admits it is difficult for any man seek- 
ing to serve this great country in these 
two great jobs to find the hours and the 
long days to do the work that both of 
these important tasks require. 

I may say now that the post-war sit- 
uation on developing post-war trade and 
commerce is important enough to de- 
mand a full-time director of that busi- 
ness in the Department of Commerce. I 
say also that the lending functions of 
this Government are so important that 
we have the right to demand and ex- 
pect in the post-war period a full-time 
director of those lending agencies. That 
is simply what this bill seeks to do. It 
gives this normal and business-like divi- 
sion of power, authority, and responsi- 
bility that was intended. In business it 
is unusual to expect any one man to have 
great talents to serve as both credit 
manager and sales-promotion manager 
of a business. Usually any man will 
lean toward the direction of his greatest 
interest. 

Yet we find presented before our com- 
mittee and the House a determined at- 
tack to confuse this bill with many ex- 
traneous issues. A determined effort has 
been made to embarrass and strip of even 
logical duties under the Department of 
Commerce the man the President has 
neminated for that Cabinet post. 

When you dig back down into the rea- 
sons for this attack you will find that al- 
though it has been slightly over 3 months 
since the people of this Nation intrusted 
the President and Commander in Chief 
with the responsibility through the war 
to run this country for the next 4 years, 
they are now coming to the Congress and 
asking a vote of “no confidence” in him. 
Why do I say that? You only have to 
look at the Wolcott amendment intro- 
duced in the committee, and if germane 
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to this bill, it will be introduced on the 
floor, which would deny to the President 
powers under the War Powers Act to 
transfer any agency of Government 
whether it is necessary to the war or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Loan 
Agency, created by section 402 of the Presi. 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. I under au- 
thority of the Reorganization Act of 1999 
shall continue as an independent establish. 
ment of the Federal Government and shall 
continue to be administered under the direc. 
tion and supervision of the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator in the same-manner and to the 
same extent as if Executive Order £071, dated 
February 24, 1942, transferring the functions 
of the Federal Loan Agency to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, had not been issued. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GraHAm: Page 
2, line 2, insert a new subsection as follows: 

“Section 1. (a) The term of office of the 
Federal Loan Administrator created by sec- 
tion 402 of the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. I under authority of the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1939, shall be for the pericd 
of 1 year, unless he is sooner removed by the 
President, upon reasons to be communicated 
by him to the Senate, and he shall receive 
a salary at the rate of $12,000 per annum.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SPENCE. I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not ger- 
mane to the bill. It goes far beyond any 
purpose of the bill in that it changes the 
organic law of the lending agency and 
is not germane to this legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania on the 
point of order. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, under 
the Reorganization A@ of 1939 five sub- 
jects were set forth under part I. It is 
not necessary for the purpose of this 
argument to repeat them all, but I refer 
particularly to the third subparagraph 
of the group: “Coordinate and consoli- 
date agencies of the Government as 
nearly as may be according to major pur- 
poses.” 

Under subparagraph No. 1 we find the 
following: 

He shall designate in such cases as he 
deems necessary the name of any agency af- 
fected by reorganization and the title of its 
head. 


In pursuance of the authority granted 
the President of the United States under 
this Reorganization Act of April 3, 1939, 
the President issued his first plan on Gov- 
ernment reorganization, being a message 
from the President of the United States 
transmitting the first plan on Govern- 
ment reorganization and accompanying 
orders. That is House Document No. 262 
of the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 
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On April 25, 1939, that document was 
referred to the Select Committee of Gov- 
ernment Organization and ordered to be 
printed. Under section 402 (a) of that 
document under the heading - “Federal 
Loan Agency” there is the following: 

There shall be at the seat of the Govern- 
ment a Federal Loan Agency, with a Fed- 
eral Loan Administrator at the head there- 
of. The Federal Loan Administrator shall 
be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 
per annum, 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I bring to 
the attention of the Committee these 
facts that the Office of Federal Loan 
Agency was established by the first plan 
on governmental reorganization. In 
that plan an agency was first established 
and a Federal Loan Administrator was 
created. He was to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and his salary 
was fixed at the rate of $12,000 per an- 
num, 

My amendment, which is in the nature 
of a subsection, does only two things in 
addition to what is set forth. First, it 
limits the term. Up to this time no term 
or tenure of office is set forth in the para- 
graph or section above quoted. There 
is no change in the salary. It remains 
the same, at the rate of $12,000 per an- 
num. The amendment refers to the 
President’s reorganization plan, spe- 
on designating the section referred 
0. 

In addition, as I stated, not only is ref- 
erence made to the specific section of the 
President’s reorganization plan but also 
to the Reorganization Act of 1939. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has objected to 
this amendment and made a point of 
order against it, specifying four reasons. 
I address myself to one, that it broad- 
ens the scope of the act. 

Mr. Chairman, I argue to you in all 
sincerity and all honesty that there is no 
broadening of this act by this amend- 
ment. It does not create a new agency; 
it does not create a new administrator; 
the title remains the same, the Agency 
is still in effect, the Administrator is still 
designated as the Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator, and the salary remains the 
same. Only two changes are embodied 
in my amendment. One is fixing a defi- 
nite term, which is surely within the 
power of the legislative branch of the 
Government to do, and the other is the 
protection to the individual named by 
the President that he shall not be re- 
moved except upon reason communi- 
cated by the President. 

The Chairman, I further address my- 
self to section 1, article I, of the Consti- 
tution, which is as follows: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


All legislative powers are vested in us, 
the coordinate branches of this Con- 
gress, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Under the powers granted, this Con- 
gress may declare a war, may issue the 
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rules of war, may borrow money on the 
public credit, and may levy taxes, im- 
posts, and the like. But in clause 18 of 
section 8 there is this language: 

To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vest- 
ed by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 


That is our authority. 

The office of a Cabinet member is not 
a@ constitutional office. The words “Cab- 
inet member” do not appear in any leg- 
islative act of this Government until 
the 26th day of February 1907. It is 
purely an advisory office, subject to the 
will of the President, and the Cabinet 
member is removable at his will or whim. 

This is a legislative office created un- 
der the powers that inhere to us under 
the Constitution, in which it is dele- 
gated to us, in the interest of the pro- 
tection of the people and the Public 
Treasury, to enuct laws vesting in the 
departments and bureaus the correct 
tenure of office. That is the point on 
which I address myself to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky desire to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr. SPENCE. I insist on the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania of- 
fers an amendment to section 1 of the 
bill. The amendment provides for two 
things as to the Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator. One is that he shall retain his 
office for 1 year unless sooner removed 
by the President. The other is that he 
shall be confirmed by the Senate. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, in 
his closing remarks, addressed the Chair 
on the subject of the Constitution. The 
Constitution is not involved in this ques- 
tion. The only question that is involved 
is as to the germaneness of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Rule 16, paragraph 7, has been in force 
for 123 years. It reads as follows: 

And no motion or proposition on a subject 
different from that under consideration shall 
be admitted under color of amendment. 


There are numerous precedents on this 
question. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GraHam] provides that the Federal Loan 
Administrator shall hold office for a year 
and be confirmed by the Senate. The 
bill under consideration has but one ob- 
ject, that is, to remove from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce all of the Federal 
loan agencies. Therefore, the Chair 
holds that the amendment is not-ger- 
mane. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am _ considerably 
amused by the self-righteousness which 
has developed on the part of the major- 
ity Members in connection with the con- 
sideration of this bill. Only necessity 
has brought about this virtue. When the 
proposal was made to combine these 
functions under Jesse Jones you came 
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before us and said, “It is important to do 
this. This is a good thing to do.” Now 
we are told that the Congress did a bad 
thing when we permitted Mr. Jones to 
hold both offices. 

I am reminded of an incident that 
happened at the White House. Some- 
body has told me that under proper 
protocol you cannot quote what the 
President says, so I am not going to 
quote the President directly but I want 
to tell you of an incident that occured in 
the White House. A few years ago it 
happened that the then Speaker of the 
House, the late lamented Mr. Bankhead, 
and his Senator brother, were concerned 
over a flood situation down in the South. 
At the same time there was a drought 
in some Midwestern States. The Bank- 
heads sponsored a joint committee of 


* the House and of the Senate which went 


to the White House. 

I see the gentleman from Kansas in 
his seat. He was a member of that com- 
mittee and he may remember this inci- 
dent. 

The President had prepared for our 
coming. He proposed solving the prob- 
Jem by handing it over to the Disaster 
Loan Corporation which had some 
Money and could deal both with flood 
situations and drought situations. Then 
noting that some of the members of the 
joint committee were just a little bit 
long-faced, the man sitting behind the 
big desk said, “Oh, yes; I know some of 
you think Jesse Jones is a tightwad, but 
it is all right. He protects the Govern- 
ment.” 

“He protects the Government.” That 
was the White House estimate of Jesse 
Jones then. And he was a big enough 
man that the Congress did give him this 
double job. Now what is said to us? 
Not that the President has found some- 
body better or bigger than Jesse Jones, 
but only that “I have a political debt 
to pay.” And so Jesse Jones is told to 
get out and the House is told to pass 
this bill because the functions in the 
double job should be separated anyway. 

Members on my side of the aisle, the 
minority, did voice doubts about merg- 
ing the jobs in the first place. They 
yielded at the time only because of con- 
fidence in Mr. Jones. The majority 
Members did not then or later question 
the principle involved until it was ap- 
parent Mr. Wallace could not be con- 
firmed for the dual position. 

So it is not virtue itself but rather it 
is necessity that drives you to righteous- 
ness. This bill is a meritorious bill. 
The only thing wrong with it is that it 
does not go far enough. It has two 
virtues: First, it separates these bank- 
ing functions from the educational and 
service functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Second, it establishes an 
audit for all Government corporations 
by the General Accounting Office. 

That audit of all Government corpo- 
rations by the General Accounting Office 
is a thing that ought to be enacted by 
Congress. It is the recommendation of 
the Byrd committee. It is embodied in 
the Byrd-Butler bill which has been in- 
troduced in the other body. It is em- 
bodied in the identical and companion 
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bill which the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] and I have in- 
troduced, H. R. 2177 and H. R. 2051, 
respectively. 

This is accomplished by section 5 of 
the pending bill which has been dis- 
cussed very little but is perhaps the most 
meritorious part of the bill before us. 
It proposes to bring all Government cor- 
porations under the authority of the 
General Accounting Office for audit. 

The bill ought to be passed. It ought 
to go further. I voted to vote down the 
rule yesterday because I thought the bill 
should go further in two or three direc- 
tions. It ought to go further in the di- 
rection of the amendments which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
coTT] sought to offer. It ought to go fur- 
ther in the direction of incorporating the 
other features of the Byrd-Butler bill, 
providing for an annual budget program 
by each of the Government corporations, 
subject to review by the Congress. It 
ought to go further. Iwishit did. ButI 
2m certainly going to vote for the bill be- 
cause it does two things and is good as 
far as it goes. And my convictions in this 
regard are not brought on by any prob- 
lem of paying political debts. 

And I have spoken because I do not 
want the majority membership to get by 
with the claim of seif-righteousness that 
they have been making the last 2 or 3 
Gays that this is a good bill and they are 
for it and that the Republican position 
is political, How can it be? We have 
no political debt to pay. 

They have not been for the principles 
of the bill in the past. I am glad that 
necessity now drives them to a position 
of supporting these two meritorious 
propositions: Separation of loaning and 
borrowing powers from the secretaryship 
of commerce and establishment of an 
audit by the General Accounting Office 
for all Government corporations. Let us 
keep the record straight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make this short observation with 
reference to this measure. I believe I 
am a liberal. I hold no brief for Jesse 
Jones. But I could never in good con- 
science vote to help put into the impor- 
tant office of Secretary of Commerce an 
inexperienced, starry-eyed theorist, with 
wild hair and wilder ideas. I think it is 
fine for a man to have his head in the 
clouds, if he also has his feet on the 
ground. If ever there was a time to 
carefully select men who are experienced 
and able, in order to create jobs for re- 
turning veterans and to successfully and 
intelligently grapple with the many per- 
plexing post-war problems, now is the 
time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I view this contro- 
versy raging around the head of Mr. 
Wallace, in my humble opinion it is a 
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sort of battle between progressives and 
reactionaries—between liberals and 
hard-boiled conservatives—and Wallace 
is only a symbol in the battle. ‘To those 
who are opposing Wallace so strongly 
I say they are forgetful of the consti- 
tutional provision which ~cys tiiat only 
the Senate shall have the right to con- 
firm or disavow an appointee of the 
President to his Cabinet. In that re- 
gard I fear their emotions are getting 
the better of their calmer judgment. 

Among those outside this Chamber 
who oppose Wallace are the banking fra- 
ternity, the industrial bourbons, business 
troglodytes, and defenders of the status 
quo; the same group that opposed social 
security, the Wages and Hours Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Commodity 
Credit Corporation, all forward New 

eal legislation that sought the greatest 
good for the greatest number; that 
placed human rights above property 
rights. Most of the selfish opponents of 
the pending measure and of Wallace, par- 
ticularly outside this Chamber, I would 
designate as having the best minds of the 
eighteenth century. Those advocate a 
laissez-faire doctrine; they are purblind 
Adam Smiths. Their words sometimes 
remind me of that which emanates from 
old moth-eaten holes of a parlor sofa. 
The controversy now storming about 
Wallace’s head goes to the heart of the 
struggle that in these times casts its 
shadow across the American scene. It is 
a struggle between progress and retro- 
gression; the conflict between forward 
locking and backward looking. It is a 
controversy that will range in history as 
important as the Lincoln-Douglas and 
the Haynes-Webster debates. Wallace 
is sniffed at, smeared, and vilified by the 
same reactionaries who actually opposed, 
in the Hoover administration, the origi- 
nal set-up of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and later its affiliates—the 
Export-Import Bank, the Metals Reserve 
Company, and the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration. ™ 

They feared these financial entities 
like the R. F. C. would poach on their 
private banking and insurance preserves, 
and they shrieked that they would mean 
the destruction of private initiative and 
enterprise. They prophesied that the 
R, F. C. would usher in bolshevism. 
Those are the phrases that were used way 
back in that decade when we brought in 
the R. F.C. See how solicitous they now 
are of the very R. F. C. and Defense 
Plant Corporation they opposed. They 
now sing a different tune. They bend 
those organizations to their own will, of 
course; they have sucked themselves full 
from the breasts of these agencies. They 
fear their unholy source of supply will be 
cut off. It is high time they were weaned, 
and Wallace would do just that. None- 
theless, in all this I intend no reflection 
upon Jesse Jones and numerous of his 
colleagues for whom I personally have a 
high regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pxe forma amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min. 
utes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, wij} 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Did the gentleman 
just receive instructions from the minor. 
ity leader? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I have at times 
told the leaders on the majority side, 
unlike the membership over there on 
your side of the aisle, we individually 
over here do our own thinking, our own 
speaking, and cast our votes as judg- 
ment dictates. 

That course involves a little more work, 
a little more research, a little more think- 
ing than does the one of playing the 
game of following the leader, as the ma- 
jority seems so often to do. 

Permit me also to express regret that 
the gentleman from New York [ Mr. CeEL- 
LER] has so unfavorable an opinion of 
those who at the moment happen to dis- 
agree with his conclusions. 

As I listened to him, it became very, 
very clear that no one, whatever may 
have been the service rendered to his 
country, however great his intelligence, 
however sound his judgment, who ven- 
tured to disagree with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] could be 
intelligent, possess sound judgment, be 
patriotic, or have any knowledge of what 
was transpiring, or of what was good for 
the Nation as a whole. 

It is indeed fortunate that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] is here 
to advise and instruct us. It is well also, 
perhaps, that so few of us follow his ad- 
vice. Or it may be that, if he continues, 
from the vast store of his knowledge, to 
advise and instruct us, we may some day 
be able to follow in his footsteps and at- 
tain merit in his eyes. In the meantime, 
most of us will just struggle along, doing 
our best attempting to exist without his 
approval. 

Many times, members of the minority 
have been advised that they were guilty 
of all sorts of unpatriotic acts as well 
as thoughts, because they did not, with- 
out criticism or questioning, accept the 
ideas, the proposed legislation, handed 
dowr. from the other ead of the Avenue. 

Well do I remember the occasion when 
all of those who would not vote to cheat 
the service people by giving them the 
Federal ballot, but insisted that those in 
the service be given full opportunity to 
vote, were charged with seeking to de- 
prive the soldiers of an opportunity to 
vote. 

Yet the result shows that those of us 
who insisted upon the so-called State 
ballot were right and, since the figures 
have been handed out, we have heard 
little, if anything, from the floor of the 
House about the sin of refusing to accept 
the Federal ballot. 

Well do I recall that, a few days ago, 
we were cautioned by the leadership on 
the majority side—and the Speaker him- 
self took the floor—that if we did not 
pass that work-or-fight bill right away, 
even before 5 o’clock of that day, we 
were going to lose the war. We passed 
it. It went over to the other body; and 
there it is, buried. But, contrary to the 
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predictions, the war has not yet been 
lost and the news from the front today 
is most encouraging. I wish some of the 
gentlemen who were so anxious to win 
the war would go over there and dig it 
up if they can find it. 


TRIMMING THE OFFICE TO FIT WALLACE 


When on February 15 the rule making 
in order consideration of the so-called 
George bill was before the House, the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], advo- 
cating the adoption of the rule, among 
other things said—and I quote: 

This bill is before us to undo something 
that we did. The responsibility for the situ- 
ation that exists rests upon the Congress of 
the United States. It is our responsibility, 
because we brought that condition about by 
legislation that passed this body and passed 
the other body. I am frank in stating it 
should never have been done. 

The present bill has, as its purpose and 
objective, undoing that which we did be- 
fore and which we should not have done, 
Mixing the appointment of Mr. Wallace with 
the passage of this bill is unsound thinking, 
in my opinion. So far as most of my friends 
on the left are concerned, you and I know 
that it is politics, unadulterated politics, 
that prompts them to do that. The proper 
thing for us to do is to pass this bill and 
undo the harm that we have already done, 

* * cod * . 

The effort, so far as voting down this rule 
is concerned, and so far as the Republican 
Party is concerned, and the great majority 
who will vote against ordering the previous 
question, I repeat, is unadulterated politics. 


Speaking only for myself, permit me 
to say that I agree with the gentleman 
that the vote on the rule and on the bill, 
for that matter, will be actuated by po- 
litical motives. 

The gentleman now frankly concedes, 
and circumstances force him to concede, 
that the act granting this power to the 
President should never have been 
adopted. 

It was put through Congress in June 
of 1933, long before we were at war and 
it was not a war measure. It purported 
to be an act to encourage national indus- 
trial recovery, to foster fair competition 
and to provide for the construction of 
certain useful public works and for other 
purposes, 

The Export-Import Bank was created 
by Executive Order No. 5681 of Febru- 
ary 2, 1934, pursuant to the authority of 
section 2, title 1, of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act (Public Law No, 67). 

While the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], the majority 
leader, now says that the House should 
never have given the President the au- 
thority which he now exercises, it will 
be recalled that he voted for the adop- 
tion of the rule which enabled the House 
to consider the bill and that he voted 
for the bill upon final passage. 

At that time, it was acknowledged 
that the passage of the bill would make 
the President of the United States a dic- 
tator over industry. Mr. Pou, chairman 
of the House Committee on Rules, calling 
up the resolution which made the bill in 
order, among other things said: 

So, Mr. Speaker, it amounts to this: Those 
gentlemep who sincerely desire to follow the 
President— 
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See! The old, old story. That was 
before the war. That was back in June 
of 1933. 


Those gentlemen who sincerely desire to 
follow the President of the United States— 


And I may say to the gentleman who 
just asked me whether I had received 
my instructions; sometimes, you know, I 
do not follow the President, but you on 
that side seem to follow him, and you 
follow him when he is wrong just the 
same as you follow him when he is right. 

Those gentlemen who sincerely desire to 
follow the President of the United States in 
his effort to bring this Nation out of the 
bottomless pit of hell— 


Just look how far down we had gotten, 
way down in the bottom of hell!— 
in which we find ourselves will support this 
rule. It is up to you whether you take it or 
leave it. 


Now, listen to this—this is a Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Rules Committee 
Speaking back in 1933: 


It is very true that under this bill—and I 
shall not attempt to discuss its merits— 


They seldom do. They just listen for 
the crack of the party whip. 
The President of the United States is 


made a dictator over industry for the time 
being. But it is a benign dictatorship. 


Well, now, ask some of these folks who 
have been under this dictatorship. 

Sad to relate, the gentleman was com- 
pletely mistaken, and we now know that 
the power which the President said he 
had returned to Washington and which, 
in improper hands, he said would shackle 
the liberties of the citizen has now fallen 
to a large extent into improper hands, 
and it is now proposed to give to the 
spender, Mr. Wallace, the power to dissi- 
pate the resources of the Nation. 

But the party of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack], al- 
though this bill was acknowledged by the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, his 
fellow party member, to make the Presi- 
dent a dictator over industry, forced it 
through the House, and, under it, the 
President has created this vast author- 
ity which now, as a reward for political 
service, he would place in the hands of 
Henry Wallace, one of the spokesmen 
for the P. A. C., a man who is acknowl- 
edged as a candidate for the Presidential 
nomination of 1948. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] yesterday charged the 
Republicans with being motivated by 
political considerations. In my judeg- 
ment, that charge is true. In my judg- 
ment, this has been a political matter 
from the beginning. 

The purpose, from the day when the 
dictatorship bill was passed, in June of 
1933, has been to give to the President 
and his henchmen political power and 
the taxpayer’s money to aid them in 
imposing their political thecries upon the 
pecple of the United States. 

Experience has now demonstrated, 
according to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], that that 
power was improvidently granted; that 
it should never have been given to the 
President. He now seeks, as he said, to— 
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and I quote—“undo the harm that we 
have already done.” 

His repentance, his admission that he 
sinned, isencouraging. But I doubt very 
much whether he has been converted; 
whether any degree of reformation has 
taken place. 

From the President’s own letter we 
know that, as a reward for political serv- 
ice rendered, in payment for mileage 
traveled and speeches made by Henry 
Wallace, the President has appointed 
him to be Secretary of Commerce. 

We know that, in 1940, the President 
told the Democratic National Conven- 
tion that if they wanted him as their 
standard bearer they would take Henry 
Wallace as his running mate. 

We know that in 1944 the President 
ditched Mr. Wallace in favor of Mr. 
Truman, in order to secure the support 
of the Southern Democrats and certain 
members of the Democratic Party. 

We know that in August 1944, after 
the Democratic Convention was over, 
after Mr. Wallace had been denied a 
place on the national ticket, the Presi- 
dent congratulated him on his fight for 
the Vice Presidential nomination and 
told him that, so long as the present ad- 
ministration remained in office, an im- 
portant post would be open to him. 

We know, too, that in the letter of 
January 20, last, written to Mr. Jones, 
in which Jesse Jones was notified that he 
was fired, he was also told that Henry 
Wallace deserved almost any office which 
he might think himself qualified to hold. 

The letter to Mr. Jones and the prior 
proceedings and statements make it clear 
that, in violation of section 249 of chap- 
ter 8 of title 2 of the Code and in viola- 
tion of section 61 (b) of title 18 of the 
Code, the President, as a reward for po- 
litical service rendered, appointed Mr. 
Waliace. 

So the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] should not complain 
that Republicans are guided by political 
consideration. 

The Democratic majority in the other 
body has concluded that it would be 
dangerous to permit Henry Wallace to 
exercise the power now held by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

It is evident that, because of his po- 
litical beliefs, an overwhelming majority 
of the other body regards him as a dan- 
gerous administrator. Yet, instead of 
voting squarely upon the issue, the other 
body seeks to minimize the harm which 
might be done by his confirmation by 
stripping the Secretary of Commerce of 
a portion of his power—therefore the 
George bill. 

If Mr. Wallace is an unsound adminis- 
trator of the power now possessed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, he would be an 
unsound administrator to entrust with 
any Federal power. 

As a Republican, I do not believe in the 
theories nor the practices of Henry Wal- 
lace. Therefore, it is my purpose to do 
everything I can to prevent any power, 
any office, being granted to or given him. 

It is matter of common knowledge that 
he is a political ally of the P. A. C.; of 
Earl Browder, the Communist; of many 
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other leftist groups. It is matter of com- 
mon knowledge that his theories, if fol- 
‘lowed, would strip this Nation of ours 
of its natural resources—yes, and of 
much of its manpower. 

It is matter of common knowledge 
that he believes that, instead of caring 
for our own people, promoting our own 
national welfare, we should look after 
nations and people on the other side of 
the seas, even though we impoverish— 
yes, beggar—ourselves; make paupers of 
our people, force them to a substandard 
of living. He would give to the Hotten- 
tots and the Bushmen a quart of milk a 
day, but to our own people the bluest of 
water. 

How any northern Democrat or any 
Democrat from the South or from the 
far West can vote to place Henry Wal- 
lace in a position of power, where Fed- 
eral funds to the amount of billions of 
collars can be added to the millions of 
dollars of the P. A. C. under Sidney Hill- 
man, and all used to change our whole 
theory of Government, defeat sitting 
Members of Senate and of House, who 
believe in the American system, and, in 
their place, elect the representatives of 
the P. A. C., of the Communist Party, 
who believe in some sort of ism which 
is un-American, is beyond me. 

When I vote to give my political oppo- 
nent public funds and public power to 
aid him in destroying constitutional gov- 
ernment, in defeating me, I will be older 
than I am now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I told the 
Members of the House something of the 
remarkable work performed by Mr. Wal- 
lace on behalf of the insurance industry 
of America when he saved the farms and 
the farmers. ‘ The insurance companies 
had millions of dollars invested in mort- 
gages on farms and, through his realistic 
economic policy which he put into prac- 
tice, he saved in a large measure not only 
the insurance companies but the policy- 
holders as well. 

Something has been Said here about 
why Mr. Wallace was appointed, and 
the claim was made that it was a political 
move. Let me tell you something of the 
other side of the story. 

Seldom have words been tossed about 
with so little meaning as in the recent 
criticisms of Henry A, Wallace as a vi- 
sionary, a dreamer, and a wild-eyed 
radical. What are these words supposed 
to mean? 

The history of this country is full of 
visionaries and dreamers. They are the 
men like Patrick Henry, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson, whose 
spirit and vision gave us America. 

What kind of men are these who have 
so little faith in our country’s future 
that a program of 60,000,000 jobs for 
American workers seems to them an idle 
dream? What does this war and all the 
sacrifices it has cost mean to the people 
who consider equality and justice for 
men of every color, creed, and industry 
as visionary? What sort of future can 
our workers and veterans expect from 
those who look upon decent housing, 
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adequate medical care, and social insur- 
ance as wild-eyed radicalism? 

The little people of America, the 
farmers who prospered when Wallace 
was Secretary of Agriculture, the work- 
ers who stumped for him at the Chicago 
convention, and the little businessmen 
who need his help—they know what his 
experience has been and they are satis- 
fied. 

The vested interests against Wallace 
have overplayed their hand. They have 
exerted all the pressure they could mus- 
ter for Wallace’s defeat. They have at- 
tempted to snuff out a flaming candle 
of hope and inspiration to 60,000,000 
people. These 60,000,000 have not and 
will not sit silently by. They demand 
Henry Wallace for Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

When the devaluation of the dollar 
was under consideration, there was much 
discussion about the so-called commod- 
ity dollar. Sir Joshua Stamp, the famous 
economist and financier, made the state- 
ment that there were only 12 people in 
the world who understood international 
finance, monetary values, and exchange, 
and he named among these 12, Henry 
Wallace. 

For years Henry Wallace kept a large 
book in which were entered daily the 
prices of the commodities on the Fisher 
index in various markets all over the 
world. When Wallace was asked why 
he kept these elaborate figures, he said 
in order to keep himself posted on the 
values of the prices that farmers would 
get for their crops in terms of United 

tates dollars. 

Wallace, through the Department of 
Agriculture, instigated and carried on 
terrace plowing and farming throughout 
the hilly sections of the South, thus im- 
proving the quality of the crops by the 
retention of a topsoil which ordinarily 
would be washed away as a result of 
heavy rains, 

In some areas, under the old Resettle- 
ment Administration, as high as 85 per- 
cent in dollars of the farm loans were 
repaid in the first 3 years. This was 
notably true in New England where loans 
were used to pay off farmers’ debts. 

The operations of the Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with large 
packers, offers plenty of evidence of Wal- 
lace’s cooperation with private enterprise 
everywhere. 

I have many letters and telegrams 
from the people who urge my vote for 
this bill. They give as their reason 
that they want a lasting prosperity and 
a higher standard of living. These peo- 
ple who have written me come very 
largely from what are termed “the inde- 
pendent voters of this country.” They 
look to Mr. Wallace,.with his God-given 
qualities, as a leader and a guide in the 
difficult days that are ahead of us. 

To me, it seems that the fight over 
Mr. Wallace has reached a new low in 
misrepresentation and recrimination. 

The record of Mr. Wallace as a public 
servant has amply proven to America 
and the world that he is a man of tre- 
mendous mental and practical ability. 
His social ideas are not alone mine but 
the ideals of all progressively minded 
people. It would be a loss to America if 
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his services were refused by any act of 
our Congress. 

Like most humans, he has some foibles 
and even frailties, such as diets, a belief 
in the Bible, respect for his fellow men 
and belief in the dignity of labor. 

I urge upon you for the good of 
America and our people that you vote 
for the bill that is now before us, 

Mr, KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do I understand that 
the gentleman is supporting the pending 
bill? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN, Iam. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired, 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words, 

Mr. Chairman, the appointment of 
Henry A. Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce, which brought about this bill, Ss. 
375, together with the so-called directive 
of General Hershey, requiring the re- 
classification of agricultural workers, 
and H. R. 1752, the so-called May, work- 
or-fight, work-or-jail, work-or-starve 
bill, amending the selective service law, 
appear to me to be all parts and parcels 
of the same plan and pattern. That 
pattern and plan is to strengthen bu- 
reaucratic controls of our economy and 
our social order in anticipation of the 
possible—I say the possible—cessation of 
hostilities in Europe. 

Each one of these is tainted, if not pol- 
luted, with manifestations, misrepresen- 
tation, and distortion of facts, which 
manifests nothing other than reaching 
for bureaucratic power which has been 
the ruling and consuming passion of New 
Dealers for 12 years. 

Of the May bill, which passed this body 
last month on the pious plea that it would 
be administered by the draft boards and 
not by the bureaucrats, a prominent 
Democrat on the Hill is alleged to have 
said a few days ago: 

Officially and on the record they advocate 
that the powers under the bill be delegated 
to Mr. Justice Byrnes. In private contacts 
with Senators on the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee they urge that these powers be placed 
under the selective service. This is a good 
example of the dirty double-crossing that 


goes on in the executive departments of this 
administration, 


The gentleman does not only say that 
he thinks this is an act of double-cross- 
ing, or that it is an act of double- 
crossing, but that it is a good example of 
the double-crossing that is constantly 
going on in the administration. Now we 
do not have to ask who is double-crossing 
whom and why. To even the superficial 
observer it has been obvious that ever 
since the New Deal, and for over 12 years 
it has contained an element which seeks 
to change our economy and social order 
and gain perpetual and totalitarian con- 
trol of the Government of the United 
States. That it must work under cover 
and pretends one objective when it seeks 
the opposite, springs from the very na- 
ture of its objectives, 

It is not of primary importance that 
through the May bill ihe bureaucrats are 
double-crossing the old-line Democrats 
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or the IV-F’s who will be forced to work 
where told or go to jail. But of a cer- 
tainty it is important that the people 
are thereby saddled with bureaucratic in- 
stead of democratic government. 

When General Hershey used an al- 
leged offhand statement by the President, 
who could not possibly know the facts, 
that the 360,000 deferred farm hands be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 were more 
necessary in the armed forces than on 
the farm, and that the old people could 
operate the farms, and published the di- 
rective of January 3, he in effect repealed 
the Tydings amendment. That he 
thereby double-crossed the draft boards, 
the farm hands, and the farmer is of 
secondary importance. But of far 
greater importance is the fact that the 
American people, whose Congress has 
made the Tydings amendment the law of 
the land, were by this unlawful action of 
General Hershey, robbed of democratic 
government and handed government by 
bureaucracy instead. 

Who is being served by the firing of 
Jesse Jones and the hiring of Henry A. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce? 
The people of the United States? Noone, 
not even the least enlightened, can read 
the President’s letter to Jesse Jones and 
be so naive as to believe that. No; the 
President says in his letter that Jesse 
Jones has done a splendid job and he is 
well pleased with Jesse’s work but— 
Henry says he wants Jesse’s head. 

And while, like King Herod, when cer- 
tain interests demanded the head of John 
the Baptist, he regrets to do it, the Wal- 
lace crowd has dictated and so the po- 
litical head of Jesse Jones is served to 
them on a platter. The President is still 
clearing everything with Sidney. 

Time was when the people did not know 
of the connection between the Hillman 
crowd and the Wallace crowd, or that 
they were identical. For instance, how 
many people realized that in 1940 the 
Wallace crowd demanded the head of 
Jack Gorr,.-. and dictated the nomination 
of Wallace as candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. It was thought that Mr. Rooseve't 
dictated this nomination when he told 
the convention leaders he would refuse to 
run unless Wallace was nominated. The 
“clear everything with Sidney” in the 
1944 convention and the Jones-Wallace 
fiasco certainly throw the light on who 
was the dictator in 1940. 

Henry A. Wallace has exercised far 
more influence in the New Deal and the 
changing of our economic and social 
order than most people realize. Of 
course they know him best as the man 
who was responsible for the plowing 
under of crops and the killing of the 
little pigs in 1934. 

His prominence, together with that of 
Rexford Tugwell, in a ring that sought 
to change our social order and economy, 
leaked out at a dinner party as early as 
September 1, 1933, which culminated in a 
congressional investigation in the mat- 
ter of letters from William A. Wirt, a 
superintendent of schools in Gary, Ind. 

The leak was occasioned by two heads 
of departments in the Department of 
Agriculture, and Henry Wallace and 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Secretary and Un- 
der Secretary of that Department, were 
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referred to as sponsors of a “concrete 
plan to change our social order.” True, 
the congressional committee investigat- 
ing reported that Dr. Wirt had dreamed 
the whole thing, but the minority report 
states otherwise, and clearly claims that 
the investigation was a case of suppres- 
sion and whitewash. I am satisfied 
that a vigorous and impartial investiga- 
tion would have uncovered plenty of 
corroboration for Dr. Wirt. 

In fact, two planks of the plan were 
already palpably fait accompli at that 
time, and a third was palpably in opera- 
tion until in 1935 it was stopped by the 
Supreme Court. I have reference to the 
third, fourth, and fifth planks of the con- 
crete plan as I gave it on January 23. 
They are: 

Third. Commercial banks cannot 
make long-time capital loans, so destroy 
by propaganda the other institutions 
that have been making capital loans. 

Fourth. Then push Uncle Sam into 
positions where he must make these 
capital loans. 

Fifth. When Uncle Sam becomes our 
financier he must also follow his money 
with control and management of indus- 
try and commerce. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, had the people 
known of this concrete plan, they would 
have understood the bank holiday of 
March 1933. The people would have 
understood why Governor Comstock, the 
then New Deal Governor of my State, 
closed the Michigan banks on February 
13, 1933, sabotaging the rest of the banks 
in the United States which were not 
closed, until Mr. Roosevelt took office on 
March 4. Then they would have under- 
stood why the majority of sound and 
solvent banks were closed along with the 
smaller number of unsound ones. 

The bank holiday was not aimed at 
the insolvent banks, which were few. 
With bank examiners going through the 
books of every bank once or twice a 
year, they could have selected those 
which were insolvent or tottering and 
closed these only. But instead they gave 
the country the tremendous shock of 
stopping its economic blood circulation 
entirely. 

Last year the Michigan banking com- 
missioner reported that up to that time 
the 564 State banks, closed in Michigan 
by the bank holiday, had paid back $4 
percent of their deposits, and that after 
all the waste and loss from forced liqui- 
dation of assets. 

Now, had the people known of this con- 
crete plan, they would have recognized 
that the bank holiday was in accordance 
with it and the teachings and writings of 
Karl Marx and other socialists who have 
always advocated the taking over of the 
credit facilities, banks and finances of a 
country as the first necessary step to 
change the social order. The bank holi- 
day made 1933, the first year of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s administration, the blackest 
year of the depression, and when the 
banks were permitted to reopen, they had 
been shorn of their ability to make long- 
time capital loans in accordance with the 
plan, and this function had been trans- 
ferred to Federal loan agencies, the very 
agencies that Henry Wallace and his 
crowd would now like to control and use 
for their “milk business.” 
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I need not discuss the fifth plank, for 
we all remember how the closing of the 
banks was immediately followed by the 
N. I. R. A., which regimented all labor, 
industry, and commerce, and which hap- 
pily was knocked in the head by the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1935, and put a 
crimp in this socialization plan. 

I would like to discuss other planks in 
this concrete plan, but time forbids. It 
is my opinion that these loan agencies 
should be divorced from the control of 
the Secretary of Commerce, and, there- 
fore, I shall probably vote for this bill, 
but I do not like the method under which 
it is accomplished, and which has for 
its purpose to put Mr. Wallace in a posi- 
tion where he can again carry on his 
socialization schemes, which are con- 
trary to the American way of living 
which with all its faults and vices, has 
raised the American people to a higher 
plane of living in every way than that 
enjoyed by any other nation under the 
sun. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 10 words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in defense of the 
divided Democratic majority in this 
House. I am tired of hearing them im- 
posed upon and criticized unjustly. They 
correctly state their position, but give 
the wrong reason forit. While a major- 
ity of the Democrats are opposed to the 
motion to recommit, they are more di- 
vided as to the reasons for their respective 
positions than the Members on the two 
sides of the House are divided by the par- 
ty aisle. About half of them are voting 
against the motion to recommit because 
they want to give Mr. Wallace more pow- 
er, and the other half are voting against 
it because they want to keep power away 
from him. One crowd is voting its en- 
thusigstic confidence in Mr. Wallace’s 
fitness for Secretary of Commerce, and 
the other crowd is voting its positive lack 
of confidence in Mr. Wallace’s fitness to 
head the R. F. C. 

It is the most anomalous situation I 
have ever known. When this bill was 
sent over here by the other body it re- 
minded me of the old man who saw the 
burglar come in the front door. He 
turned in the burglar alarm, scrambled 
under the bed, and shouted to his wife 
to hide the family assets. 

It is nothing in God’s world but a storm 
cellar in which some of them hope to 
escape the righteous wrath of an out- 
raged public opinion. 

I do not want you Republicans to keep 
abusing men on my side who are already 
mad at each other. The pro-Wallace 
crowd is hardly on speaking terms with 
the anti-Wallace crowd, who are voting 
with them. 

We have just had that great states- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], preaching Mr. Wallace’s vir- 
tues to the very crowd that has less con- 
fidence in his argument than anybody 
else in the House. 

We have just had that great window- 
sill farmer from Connecticut [Mr. Kop- 
PLEMANN] telling us what a wonderful 
servant this man is who now proposes 
to give every Hottentot a quart of milk 
a day—telling us what a wonderful thing 
he has done for the farmers—although 
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the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr, 
KopPLEeMANN!] would not know a cotton 
stalk from a cocklebur. He would not 
know wheat from barley. Why, I dare 
say that he imagines Mr. Wallace taught 
all the farmers how to milk ducks. 

He is for giving Mr. Wallace all power, 
while others who are voting with him 
against this motion to recommit, do not 
want him to have any power at all, 

In 1933 this same Mr. Wallace was 
having the farmers of this country kill- 
ing the pigs and plowing up the cotton 
that had already matured, in order to 
promote prosperity. Ten years later he 
came into this Capital and ate muskrais 
at a public banquet as an example of 
thrift to the rest of the country. No 
wonder my colleagues are so badly ai- 
vided. 

I think it is unfortunate that this bill 
has come over here in this form and 
under these conditions to have enthu- 
siastic Wallace fans lecture us farmers 
about what he has done for the farmers 
of the country, and others to magnify 
what he did to them. 

Many fea* that he is getting ready now 
to do something to the businessmen of 
the country; and that if he is as success- 
ful in plowing under commercial enter- 
prises and killing small-business estab- 
lishments as he was in plowing up ma- 
tured cotton and killing all little pigs, 
they are in for a bad night—under his 
new order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that debate on this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2, All powers, functions, and duties of 
the Department of Commerce and of the 
Secretary of Commerce which relate to the 
Federal Loan Agency (together with the 
respective personnel, records, and property, 
including office equipment, relating to the 
exercise of such functions, powers, and 
duties) are hereby transferred to the Federal 
Loan Ageney to be administered under the 
direction and supervision of the Federal Loan 
Administrator. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
record of Henry A. Wallace while Secre- 
tary of Agriculture needs no defense. 
During the time that he served as Sec- 
‘etary of Agriculture more legislation 
which has been beneficial to farmers was 
enacted into law than during any other 
comparable period of time in all of our 
history. While he was Secretary of 
Agriculture he did more to aid the 
farmers of the Nation than any of his 
distinguished predecessors. If that is 
not a correct statement I would yield for 
any Member of the House who wishes to 
challenge its accuracy. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I could 
not point out a time I may say to my col- 
league from North Carolina in which 
more legislation was passed, but it would 
be a simple matter to point out where 
legislation already on the books for the 
farmers of this country yielded a greater 
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income than they got during the 8 years 
of the regime of Henry Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. COOLEY. But my friend must re- 
member that the farmers of this Nation 
had never been in such a deplorable con- 
dition as they were at the time when 
Wallace became Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man refresh the memory of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin as to what cotton, 
wheat, corn, and all farm commodities 
were selling for when Hoover got 
through? 

Mr. COOLEY. I believe the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is thoroughly familiar 
with the prices which prevailed and the 
situation which existed at that time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I do not be- 
lieve he is. He does not want to ge back 
to those days. 

Mr MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman asked someone to answer his 
question. I am ready to answer his 
question. 

Mr. COOLEY. I shall be glad for the 
gentleman to answer. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
has a poor memory. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina asked for it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; I asked for it. 
This idea of standing on the floor of the 
House and ridiculing and vilifying Mr. 
Wallace just does not seem appropriate, 
in view of his splendid record. Never 
before in all history was as much done 
for agriculture as was accomplished dur- 
ing the time that Henry Wallace served 
as Secretary of Agriculture. There is no 
need for me to enumerate the many 
things he advocated and did. His rec- 
ord will stand as a monument and the 
farmers of the Nation will always remem- 
ber him and they will remember him as 
their friend. How many other Secre- 
taries of Agriculture do we remember? 
We shall always remember Henry Wal- 
lace because of his outstanding record, 
but I want to ask the Democrats of this 
House to tell me the name of Henry 
Wallace’s immediate predecessor. Is 
there a man here who can even name 
him? Can it be true that we have for- 
gotten him so soon? : 

Mr. RANKIN. Wallace. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no; Wallace’s 
father was Secretary of Agriculture 
under Coolidge. What I want to know 
is who was Henry A. Wallace’s immediate 
predecessor. We have had many Sec- 
retaries of Agriculture, but I will bet 
that there is not a Member of the House 
who can name three of them. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I could. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman could? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am glad to know 
that the gentleman is so well informed, 
but I would still like to know the name 
of the man who Mr, Henry A. Wallace 
succeeded. Personally, I think that 
Henry A. Wallace made a great Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and I would be per- 
fectly willing to entrust him with all of 
the powers that are now being exercised 
by Jesse Jones. Iam sure that he would 
be faithful to every trust and that he 
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would discharge the duties of his office 
with great ability and with distinction. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, wil 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman has 
me very much confused. Was not the 
gentleman from Nortk Carolina chair- 
man of the subcommittee that investj- 
gated these activities of Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, yes; I was chair- 
man of a subcommittee that investi- 
gated the Farm Security Administration, 
which, I am frank to say, was not prop- 
erly administered, but Mr. Wallace had 
nothing to do with the creation of the 
Farm Security Administration. It was 
created by an Executive order of the 
President, but everyone knows that Mr. 
Wallace has carried the fight for relief 
and for the rehabilitation of the under- 
privileged men and women engaged in 
agriculture. 

We have heard a lot about the na- 
tional farm program. Now I want to 
ask you Republicans over here to pick 
out and name one part of the national 
farm program that you want repealed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will refer the gentle- 
man to the report of his own committee. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is also 
a member of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MOTT. In addition to that part 
of the New Deal farm program which was 
repealed by action of the Supreme Court 
and the Congress I would like to see the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act re- 
pealed. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not agree with the 
gentleman, but at least he has the cour- 
age of his convictions, 

Henry A. Wallace is a great American, 
and yet as a citizen of the world he loves 
the earth and those who till the soil, and 
he has always been interested in the wel- 
fare of the farmers of this Nation. With 
sterling integrity and with a genius for 
work, he has applied himself diligently to 
the discharge of every duty which has 
been assigned to him in the different ca- 
pacities in which he has served his Gov- 
ernment. He is neither a “pink” nor a 
“punk” nor a fly-by-night man. Let us 
not overlook the fact that in addition to 
his service in the Cabinet as Secretary of 
Agriculture, he was actually elected by a 
popular vote of the citizens of this coun- 
try to the high office of Vice President, 
and even when he was not nominated he 
did not become ruffled and he did not dis- 
play white feathers. As a thoroughbred 
he took his defeat and continued to 
champion the cause to which he has de- 
voted his life. In defeat or in victory he 
is still a champion of the cause of agri- 
culture and the rights of the underprivi- 
leged in all walks of life. His greatness 
depends not upon his confirmation as 
Secretary of Commerce, and defeat will 
not destroy him. When the history of 
the past decade is written his name and 
his fame will cover one of its brightest 
pages, and through the decades to come 
he will be remembered as a friend of 
agriculture. 

Henry A. Wallace knows that our Na- 
tion is and ever shall be a part of the 
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world. He further knows that as a na- 
tion we must play a major role in the 
rehabilitation of a world that is now 
peing devastated by the cruel arts of 
war. He is the man who advocated and 
sponsored the ever-normal granary, and 
as a result of his great vision our store- 
houses were filled to overflowing with 
food and fiber, and agriculture was ready 
for the conflict when war was suddenly 
thrust upon us. Just because he has 
suggested that we should aid in the re- 
habilitation of a distressed and starving 
world, an effort is now being made to 
crucify him. You and I know that after 
we have liberated the peoples of other 
nations we shall very definitely aid in 
their rehabilitation, and yet we seem to 
find fault with the man who reminds us 
of the duties which will devolve upon us 
in the post-war world. 

I believe that most of us on both sides 
of the House are for the pending bill, 
yet many Members will vote against the 
bill in an effort to bring about the de- 
feat of Henry Wallace as Secretary of 
Commerce, Frankly, I do not know of 
a man in America who is better qualified 
to discharge the duties of the position as 
Secretary of Commerce than is the man 
who has recently been designated by the 
President. I, therefore, hope that this 
bill will be passed, to the end that the 
confirmation of Henry A. Wallace as Sec- 
retary of Commerce may be facilitated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand there are no amendments pend- 
ing to section 2. I therefore move that 
all debate now close on section 2 and all 
amendments thereto. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. The unexpended balance of the 
funds made available to the Secretary of 
Commerce by Public Law 865, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved June 28, 1944, for admin- 
istrative expenses of supervising loan agen- 
cies, shall be transferred to the Federal Loan 
Agency to be used for the administrative ex- 
penses of that Agency. 

Sec. 4. No functions, powers, or duties shall 
be transferred from the Federal Loan Agency 
under the provisions of title I of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, or any other law un- 
less the Congress shall otherwise by law pro- 
vide, 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WOLCOTT; Page 
2, line 20, at the end of section 4, add a new 
section as follows: 

“Section 1 of Public Law 354, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, is amended as follows: At 
the end cf said section 1 strike out the period 
and insert a colon and the following: ‘Pro- 
vided further, That hereafter, no order pro- 
viding for the redistribution of functions or 
providing for the transfer or consolidation of 
any existing executive or administrative com- 
mission, bureau, agency, Government owned 
or controlled corporation or office, or the 
duties, powers, or functions thereof, shall be 
effective unless the Congress shall provide 
otherwise by concurrent resolution.’” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it, 
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Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the pending bill is merely to take 
out of the Commerce Department the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as 
it now exists and there is no change made 
in the organic law. This amendment 
attempts to repeal the War Powers Act 
vesting in the President all the extensive 
powers necessary for the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. 

The proposed amendment certainly 
cannot be germane to the pending bill. I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment for the reasons stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WOLcoTT] de- 
sire to be heard? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
is one of the amendments which was 
submitted to the House Parliamentarian. 
It was also submitted to the Banking and 
Currency Committee when the bill was 
under consideration. It was one of the 
amendments which because of the in- 
formal opinion given by the House Par- 
liamentarian we asked to have made in 
order by the Rules Committee. 


Failing that I present it to the House 
for such action as is desirable and merely 
make the statement that I have always 
taken the position the amendment is in 
order inasmuch as the bill itself seeks to 
amend the authority of the President 
under this act and this is merely a fur- 
ther limitation upon the President’s au- 
thority to transfer and consolidate ex- 
ecutive agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. This amendment was submit- 
ted to the Chair beforehand. 

The gentleman from Michigan offers 
an amendment. The gentleman from 
Kentucky makes the point of order that 
it is not germane. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
seeks to take from the President all au- 
thority under the War Powers Act. The 
War Powers Act was reported to the 
House by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Again the Chair calls attention 
that the definition of “germaneness” is 
that it must be closely allied to the bill 
which is under consideration. The 
Chair, therefore, rules that the amend- 
ment is not germane and sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wo.tcott: Page 
2, line 20, at the end of section 4, add a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. —. (a) The management of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington shall be 
vested in a board of directors consisting of 
five persons appointed by the President of the 
United States by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Of the five members 
of the board, not more than three shall be 
members of any one political party. Each 
director shall devote his time not otherwise 
required by the business of the United States 
principally to the business of the corporation. 
Before entering upon his duties each of the 
directors so appointed and each officer of the 
corporation shall take an oath faithfully to 
discharge the duties of his office. The terms 
of the directors appointed by the President of 
the United States shall be 2 years. The terms 


of the first of the directors so appointed shall 
run from the date of appointment until Jan- 
uary 22, 1947, Whenever a vacancy shall oc« 
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cur among the directors so appointed the per- 
son appointed to fill such vacancy shall hold 
office for the unexpired portion of the term 
of the director whose place he is selected to 
fill. The President shall designate one of the 
board of directors of the corporation ap- 
pointed as hereinbefore provided as chair- 
man, and he shall receive a salary at the rate 
of $12,000 per annum. Each of the other 
directors of the corporation so appointed 
shall receive salaries at the rate of $10,000 per 
annum each. No director, officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of the corporation shall in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, partici- 
pate in the deliberation upon or the deter- 
mination of any question affecting his per- 
sonal interests, or the interests of any cor- 
poration, partnership, or association in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested. 

“(b) Except as they may be in conflict with 
the provisions of subsection (A) of this sec- 
tion, the provisions of all acts and Executive 
orders in respect to the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington shall remain in full force and 
effect until and unless the Congress shall 


. Otherwise by law provide. 


“(c) No functions, powers, or duties of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington except as 
provided in Executive Order 9361, dated July 
15, 1943, and Executive Order 9380, dated 
September 15, 1943, shall be transferred to or 
consolidated with any other department, 
agency, or corporation of the Government 
unless the Congress shall otherwise by law 
provide. 

“(d) All acts and Executive orders or parts 
of the same which are in conflict with the 
provisions of this section are hereby repealed 
and rescinded.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane to this section or to 
the bill. The bill attempts merely to 
lift the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion out of the Commerce Department 
unchanged. This is an attempt to 
change the organic law under which it 
was created. It goes further than the 
bill contemplates. It has no relation to 
the purposes of the bill, and, in my opin- 
ion, is not germane. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, 
briefly, this is the second amendment 
which was submitted to the House lead- 
ership and the House Parliamentarian. 
An opinion was given before the matter 
was submitted to the Committee on Rules 
that this amendment would not be in 
order. It was for this reason also that 
we asked the Committee on Rules to 
make it in order, so there might be no 
question but that the House would have 
an opportunity to exercise its constitu- 
tional prerogative to give consideration 
to all legislation which was necessary to 
do the job sought to be done under the 
bill. We have always taken the attitude 
that this amendment is germane to the 
general purposes of the bill S. 375. If 
the Chairman holds in his wisdom that 
this is not in order, then, of course, it 
merely adds to the advisability for re- 
committing the bill to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for further 
consideration of this and other amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

For the reasons given by the Chair in 
sustaining the point of order against the 
Graham amendment, the Chair sustains 
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the point of order against this amend- 
mient. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to read from the 
Republican platform: 

The times cry out for the pruning and abol- 
lishing of unnecessary agencies and person- 
nel, and for efficiency and economy. 


The amendment just proposed, for the 
reorganization of the Export-Import 
Bank, provides for a corporation with 
five directors, the chairman of which 
would receive $12,000 a year, and four 
other directors $10,000 a year. Then you 
will note a provision in the amendment 
that there shall be two Republican mem- 
bers at $10,000 a year. Is that carrying 
out the platform of the Republican Party 
for economy and efficiency? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOM. No; I am going to con- 
clude my statement first. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, so 
many misstatements have been made in 
respect to what the amendment provided 
that I make the point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
speak in order. 

Mr. THOM. Under the present or- 
ganization of the Export-Import Bank 
the 11 trustees of the Export-Import 
Bank now receive no salary as such 
trustees. 

fr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist upen my point of order that the 
gentleman is not speaking in order, inas- 
much as the Export-Import Bank 
amendment has been ruled out of order 
in respect to this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls 
the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio to the fact that under the rules of 
the House he must speak in order. 

Mr. THOM. I am addressing myself 
to striking out the last word of the 
amendment. 

Therefore, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan proposes to in- 
crease public expenses rather than re- 
duce public expenses, and is in violation 
of the Republican platform, and shows 
the insincerity of Republican demands 
for econemy. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that no amendments are 
pending to section 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that ail debate on Section 4 and all 
amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The financial transactions of all 
Government corporations shall be audited by 
the General Accounting Office in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable 
to commercial corporate transactions and un- 
Ger such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. The audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the ac- 
counts of the respective corporations are 
normally kept. The representative of the 
General Accounting Office shall have access 
to all books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the re- 
spective corporations and necessary to facili- 
tate the audit, and they shall be afforded 
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full facilities for verifying transactions with 
the balances or securities held by depositaries, 
fiscal agents, and custodians. The audit 
shall begin with the current fiscal year. 

(b) A report of each such audit for each 
fiscal year ending on June 30 shall be made 
by the Comptroller General to the Congress 
not later than January 15 following the close 
of the fiscal year for which such audit is 
made. The report shall set forth the scope of 
the audit of each corporation and shall in- 
clude a statement (showing intercorporate 
relations) of assets and liabilities, capital 
and surplus, or deficit; a statement of sur- 
plus or deficit analysis; a statement of in- 
come and expense; and such comments and 
information as may be deemed necessary to 
keep Congress informed of the operations 
and financial condition of the several cor- 
porations, together with such recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto as the Comptroller 
General may deem advisable, including a re- 
port of any impairment of capital noted in 
the audit and recommendations for the re- 
turn of such Government capital or the pay- 
ment of such dividends as, in his judgment, 
should be accomplished. The report shall 
also show specifically every program, expendi- 
ture, or other financial transaction or under- 
taking, which, in the opinion of the Comp- 
troller General, has been carried on or made 
without authority of law. A copy of each 
report shall be furnished to the President 
and_to the corporation concerned at the time 
submitted to the Congress. 

(c) The expenses of auditing the financial 
transactions of all Government corporations 
as provided in section 5 (a) of this act may 
be paid out of appropriations to ‘he General 
Accounting Office and appropriations in such 
sums as may be necessary are hereby author- 
ized for the purpose: Provided, That by 
agreement between the General Accounting 
Office and said corporation the expenses of 
said audit may be paid from funds of such 
corporation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WotcoTt: On 
page 2, line 22, after the word “Government”, 
insert the words “owned or controlled.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that the amendment is 
not germane to this section or to the bill. 
No one has more confidence, respect, or 
admiration for the able man who pre- 
sides over the General Accounting Office, 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Mr. Lindsay Warren, than I. 
For years he served in this body. He had 
a fine conception of the great problems 
of government. He was a leader in this 
body. He had the respect of all the 
Members of this body. We all rejoiced 
when he was appointed Comptroller 
General because we knew he would dis- 
charge the important duties incumbent 
upon him with great ability. But this 
amendment, while it attempts to enlarge 
his powers and duties, is an amendment 
of the act creating the General Account- 
ing Office. It is not germane to this bill. 
Its effect cannot be foretold at the pres- 
ent time. What is a Government-con- 
trolled corporation? The Comptroller 
General audits Govérnment-owned core 
porations in a most thorough manner, 
It seems to me “Government-controlled 
corporation” is hard to define. The Gov- 
ernment has bought stock in railroads, 
banks, and insurance companies. We 


Chairman, I 
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commercial enterprises. In many in- 
stances they have acquired the stock of 
those corporations. They may have 
written contracts which give them con. 
trol over those corporations. What 
would be the result of this amendment? 
I do not think anybody knows. I fee] 
confident the Comptroller General would 
not know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman just stated that he does not think 
the Comptroller General would know 
what Government-controlled corpora- 
tions would mean. I am interested in 
knowing what the gentleman thinks “all 
Government corporations” means. I am 
wondering if the gentleman would say 
that the interpretation of what “all Gov- 
ernment corporations’ means in this 
connection would be within the discre- 
tion of the Comptroller General? 

Mr, SPENCE. We discussed that yes- 
terday, and I think I informed the gen- 
tleman that I thought the “Government- 
owned corporations” were corporations 
which were entirely owned by the Gov- 
ernment. I think that is quite easy to 
understand. But “controlled” is another 
thing, having very wide implications, 
which I do not think anybody can with 
assurance define. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address my remarks to the 
germaneness of the amendment. This is 
an amendment to the organic act creat- 
ing the Comptroller General’s office, the 
General Accounting Office, and is far 
beyond the scope and intent of the bill. 
It is not germane to the bill now being 
considered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The section provides 
that the financial transactions of all 
Government corporations shall be au- 
dited by the General Accounting Office. 
There is a great deal of dispute as to 
what is meant by the term “Government 
corporations.” I cannot conceive of 
there being a Government corporation 
which is not controlled by the Govern- 
ment. I would not like to think there 
were any. Government corporations 
which are not controlled by the Govern- 
ment. I can think of many, however, 
which may not be considered wholly 
owned by the Federal Government. 

The word “owned” is susceptible to in- 
terpretation, and in order to clearly in- 
dicate what is intended by the Congress 
in respect to the corporations which may 
be audited, it seems to me it is absolute- 
ly essential, to add to this the fact we 
intend that a Government corporation 
is one in which the Government con- 
trols the voting stock. There have been 
several corporations set up which were 
not audited by the General Accounting 
Office. There was a time, I understand, 
when the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was not audited by the General 
Accounting Office. It is doubtful wheth- 
er it can be said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owns all of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Likewise, that 
same thing is true of the Federal Re- 
serve. It may be true of several other 
corporations. 

We have acted in respect to those cor- 
porations and brought them under the 
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audit of the General Accounting Office. 
The survey made by the so-called Byrd 
committee, in response to which I un- 
derstand the bill S. 469 was introduced 
in the Senate, and a Similar bill intro- 
duced in the House by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] lists 
purely Government-owned operations, 
and then it also lists several mixed cor- 
porations, calling them “mixed owner- 
ship Government corporations.” They 
include the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, the regional banks for coopera- 
tives, the Federal land banks, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank. 

Surely, if this language in the bill is to 
be interpreted to include Government 
corporations which are controlled by the 
Government, then the amendment which 
I have offered does not broaden the scope 
of the bill sufficiently to bring it out- 
side the category of a germane amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, may I submit a brief obser- 
vation on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will hear 
the gentleman 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In con- 
nection with the bill to which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Wotcorr] 
has referred, I invite the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that title II of the bill 
which has been introduced in both the 
House and the Senate, and which was 
based upon studies made by the General 
Accounting Office, is entitled “Mixed 
Ownership Government Corporations.” 
It recognizes and specifically defines the 
term “mixed ownership corporations” as 
meaning the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, the regional banks for coopera- 
tives, the Federal land bank, and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank. They are not 
Government owned and not fully Gov- 
ernment controlled. 

The test of germaneness—at least, the 
test that seems to be pertinent in the 
pending amendment—is whether or not 
the amendment expands the scope of the 
section to which it is offered. It is of- 
fered to modify the phrase “all Govern- 
ment corporations.” It seems to me the 
amendment is limiting in that it restricts 
the phrase to Government-owned corpo- 
rations and Government-controlled cor- 
porations, and excludes in effect mixed- 
ownership Government corporations as 
presently defined or understood to be 
defined by the General Accounting 
Office. 

Since it restricts the application of 
all Government corporations to two types 
of corporations—those that are owned 
and those that are controlled—and ex- 
cludes those which are only partially 
owned or those which may have been 
created by the Government and in which 
at one time the Government had stock 
but may not now have, the amendment 
is limiting and restricting, and conse- 
quently would seem to be germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BULWINKLE). 
The Chair is ready to rule. The amend- 
ment ocffered by the gentleman from 
Michigan, in the opinion of the Chair 
clearly broadens the scope of the bill. 
The gentleman from South Dakota 
stated that the effect of the amendment 
was the limitation, but in the opinion of 
the Chair it would. in all probability, or 
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it might, bring in the mixed corpora- 
tions of which the gentleman spoke. It, 
therefore, broadens the scope of the bill. 

The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. HAND rose. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Eefore the Chair 
states the motion, permit the Chair to 
say that the Chair had promised to 
recognize the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
hold the motion, to permit the Chair to 
recognize the gentlemin from-New Jer- 
sey. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. (hairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Myr. Chairman, it may be 
presumptuous for a new Member to 
make this observation, but it seems to me 
that the present debate is almost wholly 
irrelevant. The speeches being made 
have to do very largely with the personal 
qualifications of Mr. Wallace. His 
qualifications to be Secretary of Com- 
merce are surely of great importance to 
the country, but this is a matter which, 
uncer the Constitution, must be passed 
upon by the Senate. It may be, as it has 
been said, that the Senate in passing 
the George bill was seeking to evade a 
part of its responsibility. I do not think 
we should permit it. 

The legislative question before the 
House of Representatives is confined to 
a very narrow issue. Is the bill under 
consideration a good bill? Should the 
lending powers heretofore transferred to 
the Secretary of Commerce by Executive 
order be returned to the Federal Loan 
Administrator as a wholly separate 
executive function? 

This is the only question which prop- 
erly confronts us. 

I believe the George bill to be meritori- 
ous legislation. I think the great ma- 
jority of the membership of this House 
likewise believes that. I predict that 
when this question comes to a vote, it 
will be overwhelmingly passed. In the 
r eantim: these discussions concerning 
Mr. Wallace, it seems to me, should be 
had on the floor of the Senate and not 
here. 

I propose to vote for the George bill as 
it was passed in the upper House. 

Believing as I do that it should be 
passed without amendments’ which 
might tend to cripple it, I am quite re- 
luctant to vote for a motion to recommit 
it to committee. If I do so vote, it will 
not be for the purpose of burying the bill, 
because I think it should pass promptly, 
but will be because I feel, on legislation 
of such great importance, the opportu- 
nity for public hearings on the bill 
should have been afforded by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

These brief observations I make with 
all respect to the House and that com- 
mittee, but I reiterate that I think the 
debate is largely beyond our jurisdiction 
and concern, and that the bill should be 
promptly passed. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In view 
of the decision of the Chair, and in view 
of the fact the bill does not carry a 
definition of all Government corpora- 
tions, I wish to ask if in the opinion of 
the Chair, the phrase “all Government 
corporations” and the sentence, “The 
financial transactions of all Government 
corporations shall be audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office,” and so forth, 
places upon the General Accounting Of- 
fice the matter of interpreting what are 
“all Government corporations”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair states to 
the gentleman from South Dakota that 
is not a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakcta. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
withheld my motion for the purpose of 
allowing Members to extend their re- 
marks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 

hairman, I do not expect to take any 
time but merely ask permission to extend 
my remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

Mr. SPENCE. I have no objection to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

“ALL GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee in charge of this bill, 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
SPENCE] has said in response to my ques- 
tions both yesterday and today that the 
phrase, “All Government corporations” 
includes all Government-owned corpo- 
rations. The section which deals with 
this subject and which we are now dis- 
cussing is section 5, which requires that 
all Governrment corporations be audited 
by the General Accounting Office. 

Since the General Accounting Office 
under the Comptroller General will ad- 
minister this section, I believe it will be 
of interest to the House to know that the 
Comptroller General in a letter to me 
today states that the corporations which 
that office would be called upon to audit 
if the bill is enacted are those corpora- 
tions described as the wholly owned 
corporations in the so-called Byrd- 
Butler bill, and the like bills which the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wutrt- 
TINGTON] and I have introduced in the 
House. When the Commitice of the 
Whole rises and returns to the House, I 
shall ask permission to insert the com- 
plete letter of the Comptroller General 
at this point. 

The ietter referred to follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 16, 1945. 
Hon. FrRANcts CasgE, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Case: The followin; informa- 
tion is furnished in response to the in- 
quiries in your letter of February 15. 1945, 
with reference to section 5 of 8S. 375, now 
pending in the House, 
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In the interest of certainty in the provi- 
sions of section 5, and of effective adminis- 
tration of the section if enacted into law, I 
feel it would be most helpful if the section 
could be perfected in three particulars, all of 
which I am certain are noncontroversial. 

In the first place, the so-called Byrd-Butler 
bill, S. 469, and the bills H. R. 2051 and H. R. 
2177, introduced by yourself and by Repre- 
sentative WHITTINGTON, respectively, provid- 
ing for financial control of Government cor- 
porations, all cover two types of Government 
corporations, wholly owned and mixed own- 
ership, both types of which are equally Gov- 
ernment corporations. Section 5 of S. 375 
does not define the term “all Government 
corporations” as used therein, it being un- 
derstood that such a definition was inad- 
vertently omitted. A listing of all of the cor- 
porations covered by the bills referred to 
above, which are the corporations this office 
would feel called upon to audit if section 5 
should be enacted, would eliminate any 
doubt, in the matter. These corporations 
are as follows: 

Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Central Bank for Cooperatives and region- 
al banks for cooperatives. 

Federal intermediate credit banks, 

Federal iand banks. 

Production credit corporations. 

Regional agricultural credit corporations, 

Farmers’ Home Corporation. 

Federal Corp Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, De- 
fense Plant Corporation, Defense Supplirs 
Corporation, Mctals Reserve Company, Rub- 
ber Reserve Company, War Damage Corpora- 
tion, Federal National Mortgage Association, 
The RFC Mortgage Company. 

Disaster Loan Corporation. 

Inland Waterways Corporation, 
River Terminal Company. 

The Virgin Islands Company. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

United States Spruce Production Corpora- 
tion. 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 


Warrior 


Institute of Inter-American Transporta- 
tion. 

Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
Inc. 


Inter-American Navigation Corporation. 

Prencinradio, Inc. 

Cargoes, Inc. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Petroleum Reserves Corporaiton. 

Rubber Development Corporation. 

United States Commercial Company. 

Smaller War Piants Corporation. 

Federal Public Housing Authority (or 
U. S. Housing Authority), Defense Homes 
Corporation. 

Federal home loan banks. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Core 
poration. 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

United States Housing Corporation. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Panama Railroad Company. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Tennessee Vale 
ley Associated Cooperatives, Inc. 

You will note this list covers both the 
wholly owned and mixed ownership type of 
Government corporation, To go any further 
and attempt to define “Government cone 
trolled corporations” would be fraught with 
great difficulty. 

In the second place, the enactment of sece 
tion 5 will place a heavy burden on the 
General Accounting Office but one which 
the Office should and will gladly undertake. 
However, in view of the fact that the fiscal 
year 1945 is more than half completed, it 
might prove impracticable to commence the 
audit with such fiscal year as proposed in the 
bill. Therefore, an amendment which would 
permit the audit to begin with the period 
commencing July 1, 1945, in any case where 
in my discretion I should determine it im- 
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practicable to begin with the current fiscal 
year, would permit the audit to commence at 
the earliest practicable date and not later 
than July 1, 1945, but would allow a little 
leeway to enable the Office to get staffed and 
organized for the purpose, 

Also, in view of the present state of the 
labor market and the difficulty of organizing 
for performing this task, I would feel that a 
better job could be done if section 5 of the 
bill was amended to authorize the employ- 
ment of personnel for the audit, without 
regard to the usual restrictions on the em- 
ployment of Federal personnel, such as the 
Civil Service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

There are other perfecting amendments to 
section 5 which I could suggest, but in view 
of the present legislative situation I am 
limiting my suggestions to those enumerated 
above, all of which I am sure are in no way 
controversial and would greatly improve the 
administration of the section if enacted. 

I trust the foregoing will serve the purpose 
of your inquiries. : 

As Representative WHITTINGTON has this 
morning called me about the same subject 
matter covered in your letter, I am taking 
the liberty of sending him a copy of this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Kentucky yield to 
me to submit a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN, Mr. Chairman, the 
average American has a lot at stake in 
this fight. 

Were it just a fight between two per- 
sonalities—between Henry Wallace on 
the one hand and Jesse Jones on the 
other—very few, if any, of us would care 
to become involved. Men do not go out 
of their way simply to become involved 
in personal brawls. 

No; this is not a fight between two 
great personalities. It is a fight between 
two viewpoints, between two philosophies 
of government. Camouflage it with all 
the trickery, with all the deceit, with all 
the rottenness money ean buy; turn your 
press and radio commentators loose with 
instructions to picture the one as a wild- 
eyed radical, the leader of a wild-eyed 
crowd, bent upon tearing down our 
American system of government, and the 
other as a respectable, level-headed, pa- 
triotic American businessman, deter- 
mined, at all costs, to protect our Amer- 
ican system of government, and, be not 
deceived, you have not fooled a single 
soul. Everyone is onto the latest tech- 
nique in character assassination—call 
the would-be victim a Red or a radical or 
a wild-eyed destroyer of constitutional 
government, and keep on repeating the 
charges until you convince the public 
it is true. But I tell you, you are not 
fooling anyone. Oh, you may put ona 
pretty good show of the off-colored va- 
riety and get a few people worked up to 
a fanatical frenzy, but take heed to my 
words: After the last editorial has been 
written, after the last hireling has given 
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vocal expression over the radio to the 
thoughts of his master, the average 
American will still know what he knows 
today, and what has been apparent since 
the inception of this fight—Wall Street 
and Main Street have again entered the 
arena, Wall Street because it wants to 
regain its control over Government 
Main Street because it is still struggling 
for recognition in the affairs of Govern. 
ment and is anxious to hold onto the 
gains made under the Roosevelt admin. 
istration. And remember there are a lot 
of us who live on Main Street and on the 
alleys and highways leading from the 
countryside into Main Street. 

The war brought Main Street and Wall 
Street pretty close together. A common 
danger sobered our thinking and broad- 
ened our vision and changed our Main 
Street- Wall Street points of view into the 
American point of view, I had hoped 
that the common dangers, the common 
sacrifices, entailed upon all of us by this 
horrible war, had so broadened our vi- 
sion and quickened our common love of 
country as to forever submerge our di- 
vergent viewpoints into the one and only 
viewpoint—the American viewpoint, 
And the American viewpoint, my col- 
leagues, is not focused on Main Street, 
it is not focused on Wall Street, it is fo- 
cused on America and should be con- 
cerned not in promoting the interest of 
Wall Street over Main Street or the in- 
terest of Main Street over Wall Street, 
but in promoting the general welfare of 
all, regardless of class. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this old 
conflict in views should again arise. 
While we are still at war we need unity, 
and this fight, instead of promoting 
unity, is bringing about disunity. We 
have very little to fight for if after the 
war our Government is turned over to 
men with either a Wall Street complex or 
a Main Street complex. The need is for 
those in charge of our Government to 
be imbued with the American complex. 

Our Government for some years prior 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s election had been in 
charge of men with the Wall Street view- 
point. We all know where this view- 
point led—to financial and economic 
chaos. Upon assuming office, Mr. Roose- 
velt, who, in my opinion, is richly en- 
dowed with the American viewpoint, did 
his best to place in responsible position 
men imbued with, not the Wall Street 
viewpoint or the Main Street viewpoint, 
but the American viewpoint. Henry A. 
Wallace was one of the men selected by 
Mr. Roosevelt for high position. He was 
placed in charge of Agriculture, and ag- 
riculture, as you know, had been de- 
stroyed by the Wall Street viewpoint. 
That Mr. Wallace has demonstrated time 
and time again that he has the American 
viewpoint, that he has labored to promote 
the general welfare of all, will be con- 
ceded, I believe, by all who are not blinded 
by some preconceived viewpoint. That 
he has been inept as a politician is prob- 
ably true. And it is likewise true that 
much of the criticism that has been 
leveled at Mr. Wallace has been brought 
about by twisting and distorting certain 
of his pronouncements in such a manner 
as to convey ideas as foreign to Mr. Wal- 
lace as they are to you or to me. But 
as to his capability, his honesty, his 
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courage, his vision, his Americanism, 
there can be no cavil. 

Oh, I know that many of those who led 
Mr. Roosevelt’s fights to administer this 
Government in the interest of all—from 
the American viewpoint—have been 
branded as radicals bent upon destroying 
our American way. Why, I remember, 
and so do the older Members, when our 
beloved Speaker was chairman of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee and led the fight for the securi- 
ties and exchange bill and the bil’ regu- 
lating the power companies—bills that 
were necessary in order to correct abuses 
that had grown up under our Government 
when administered by those who enter- 
tained the Wall Street point of view— 
that he was branded as a radical. Yea, 
more, all of us who supported the Speak- 
er in those great fights were likewise 
branded as radicals, bent upon the de- 
struction of our system of government. 
Well, who is there today so bold as to 
question the wisdom of either piece of 
legislation? 

And I remember, too, when Henry 
Wallace was advocating a broad Ameri- 
can farm program—a program that 
recognized no sections—a program that 
considered the needs of the wheat 
farmer in Kansas, the corn farmer in 
Iowa, the tobacco farmer in Virginia, and 
so forth—that he was likewise branded 
as a radical. Well, under the leadership 
of Wallace we put the program over— 
and remember it was the first national 
farm program ever enacted in this coun- 
try—and brought relief to the stricken 
farmers in every section of our country. 
Well, who is there today so bold as to 
question the wisdom of the Wallace farm 
program? Do my Republican colleagues? 
I pause to give them an opportunity. No; 
of course they do not question the wis- 
dom of the farm program though put 
through by the man that they still, for 
political reasons, brand as a radical. 
Why? Let me tell you why they do not 
question the program: Simply because it 
is a sane, sound farm program, worked 
out from the American and not the Wali 
Street or Main Street point of view, de- 
signed to bring relief to all engaged in 
agriculture. We have had three national 
elections since the program was adopted, 
and in each of these elections the Re- 
publicans not only adopted but ap- 
plauded the program. 

Mr. Wallace, I believe, will make a 
great Secretary of Commerce. And he 
will make a great Secretary because he 
has the ability, the honesty, the courage, 
the vision to administer the affairs of the 
high office from the American point of 
view and with an eye single to the gen- 
eral welfare of all. Under Wallace’s ad- 
ministration neither Main Street nor 
Wall Street will be overlooked and, in 
my opinion, each segment of our popu- 
lation will be given a square deal. 

While I think we acted unwisely in 
bringing the R. F. C. under Commerce 
and that the two should be divorced, I 
hope that whoever is appointed to head 
R. F. C. will be a man with the American 
point of view who will administer the 
great loaning agency, not in the interest 
of Wall Street, not in the interest of 
Main Street, but in the interest of all. 
And while I am on R. F. C. let me make 
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a few further observations. While I do 
not desire to get into the Jones-Wallace 
controversy, I do think that Congress 
should know a little more about the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation espe- 
cially the status of the loans held by the 
Corporation and the service it has ren- 
dered small business before it indulges in 
further panegyrics as to how the Corpo- 
ration has been handled. 

While I believe Mr. Jones, from his 
point of view, has been an able admin- 
istrator, my belief is based upon news- 
paper and publicity reports and not 
upon personal knowledge. It seems to 
me that Congress, when it comes to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has indulged in faith to the nth degree. 
I am not decrying faith. It is a great 
thing to have faith in your fellow man. 
Nor am I intimating that the faith the 
Congress has in Mr. Jones has been mis- 
placed. The thought I desire to convey 
is this: It would be well for the Congress 
to make an independent investigation 


into the affairs of the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation at stated intervals. 
This having been done, the report of 
each investigation should be made pub- 
lic. The R. F. C. is a creature of Con- 
gress, and certainly the duty rests upon 
Congress to see that the affairs of the 
Corporation are being conducted in the 
right way and in accordance with the 
intent of the Congress in bringing it into 
existence. When Congress created the 
Federal banks, it did not rely upon the 
faith it has in the officers and directors 
of the banks as to their proper conduct. 
It went further, although the Govern- 
ment has no money invested in the 
banks, and provided that there should be 
a distinterested investigation of the 
banks at stated intervals. Now all funds 
handled by the R. F. C,are Government 
funds—some thirty-five or forty billions 
of dollars—and it does seem to me that 
these funds should be guarded in a more 
substantial way than by faith alone. 
The least we can do, in my opinion, is 
to direct that the affairs of the R. F. C. 
be independently investigated at stated 
intervals. 

While I hope and believe the affairs of 
the R. F. C. are in good shape, as for me, 
I am going to withhold further praise 
until I know. 

I do know that the Congress did not 
know about the Dawes loan until it was 
too late. 

IT am not trying to shake your faith. I 
am only trying to provide substance 
upon which to base that faith. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise for the purpose of striking out the 
last word and then ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
every ruling that the Chair has made 
declaring the Wolcott amendments to 
the George bill out of order is another 
argument for recommitting this bill. I 
have no quarrel with the Chair’s inter- 
pretation of the House rules as applied 
to this bill, Those rulings show the nar- 
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row scope of this bill. Instead of deal- 
ing with the broad problem of the classi- 
fication and limitation by Congress of 
the powers of Cabinet officers, this bill 
merely trims off certain functions of one 
Cabinet officer. It is a bill based entirely 
on personalities, not principles. We 
have before us no reports of hearings to 
show the functions of the Secretary of 
Commerce or of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Due to the fact that 
hearings on this bill were stifled, Con- 
gress has had the laughable, yet la- 
mentable, spectacle of having one of its 
great committees report to the House 
without knowing whether or not the 
Export-Import Bank was part of the job 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

As a result of the presentation of this 
narrow-gage bill, without hearing and 
without consideration on principles, we 
have had a debate here which has been 
strong on politics and personalities, and 
weak on principle. This bill should be 
recommitted to the committee which has 
the power under the House rules to con- 
sider the broad principles involved, to 
hear the views of the departmental ofii- 
cers and of outside students of govern- 
ment, on the best way to define and limit 
the powers of Cabinet officers and agency 
heads, so as to eliminate the need for 
weighing and discussing the personali- 
ties of the President’s appointments in 
the House. As long as we put too much 
power in a particular official or azency, 
we will be forced to consider the personal 
qualifications of the man who heads that 
Office or agency. We realize now that 
we gave Jesse Jones too much power for 
Jesse Jones or any other man. While 
we are on the subject, we should consider 
at least a few of the other agencies 
which may be overpowered. 

I received a number of form telegrams 
requesting my support of the George bill 
without amendment. Here is the form 
letter I used in answering them: 

DEAR Mr. : I received your form tele- 
gram requesting my support of the George 
bill without amendments. It would certainly 
be unintelligent for me to decide in advance 
to vote against all amendments to a bill 
until I know what the amendments are. 

I presume that your telegram is prompted 
by a desire to help in the effort to secure 
Senate confirmation for some kind of Cab- 
inet job for ex-Vice President Wallace. There 
is a lot of political maneuvering going on 
here by both supporters and opponents of 
Mr. Wallace. I happen to disapprove of Mr. 
Wallace for any Cabinet post, but I do not 
believe that this should be a factor in con- 
sidering the George bill. 

I believe that the time has come to place 
proper limitations upon the powers of Cab- 
inet officers and other Officials and to place 
proper limitations upon the power of the 
President to combine or searate departments 
and agencies, and the House should consider 
bills and amendments for this purpose on 
their merits. We should not be controlled 
by surmises as to whether the Senate will 
pass or defeat a bill or by advance threats 
or promises that the President will veto or 
sign a bill. The House should not try to 
take over the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent and Senate in appointing or confirm- 
ing Officials; on the other hand, neither the 
President nor the Senate should control the 
House in passing upon bills or amendments, 
I shall consider the George bill on this basis, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. Vorys., 
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My vote to recommit is made in ac- 
cordance with the views stated in this 
‘letter. If my vote is also interpreted as 
showing lack of confidence in ex-Vice 
President Wallace, this would be a cor- 
rect interpretation because I lack con- 
fidence in him as a Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

If the motion to recommit this bill is 
defeated, I shall vote for the narrow- 

age George bill which is at least a 
faltering short step in the right direc- 
tion. If my vote for this bill is inter- 
preted as a vote of confidence in Henry 
Wallace, as a move to help him secure at 
least a limited job as a reward for his 
political services to the New Deal, this 
would be a wrong interpretation, for 
reasons I have already stated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman from Kentucky will yield, 
I suggest that he request that all Mem- 
bers have the right to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the REcorD. 

The CHAIRMAN. That request will 
have to be made in the House. 

Under the rule the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. BULWINKLE, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 375) to provide for the effective 
administration of certain lending agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 137, reported 
the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the Senate 
bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to recommit the bill, S. 375, to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in or- 
der that further consideration may be 
given to the advisability of amending the 
same. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am. 

Mr.SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 204, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 29, as follows: 

[Roll No. 22] 
YEAS—196 


Abernethy Auchincloss Buck 
Adams Baldwin, N.Y. Buffett 
Allen, Ill, Barrett,Wyo. Butler 
Andersen, Bates, Mass. Byrnes, Wis, 
H. Carl Beall Campbell 
Anderson, Calif. Bell Canfield 
Andresen, Bender Carlson 
August H. Bennett,Mo. Case,N. J. 
Andrews, Ala. Bishop Case, S. Dak. 
Andrews, N. ¥, Boykin Chenoweth 
Angell Brehm Chiperfield 
Arends Brown, Ohio Church 
Arnold Brumbaugh Clason 
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Clevenger Hinshaw Powers 

Cole, Kans, Hoeven Ramey 

Cole, Mo. Hoffman Rankin 

Cole, N. Y, Holmes, Mass. Reece, Tenn, 
Corbett — Holmes, Wash. Reed, Ili. 
Cox Hope Reed, N. Y. 
Cravens Horan Rees, Kans, 
Crawford Howell Rich 
Cunningham Jenkins Rivers 
Curtis Jennings Rizley 
Dirksen Jensen Robertson, 
Dolliver Johnson, Calif, N. Dak. 
Dondero Johnson, Ill, Robsion, Ky. 
Dworshak Johnson,Ind. Rockwell 
Ellis Jones Rodgers, Pa. 
Ellsworth Jonkman Rogers, Mass, 
Elsaesser Judd Schwabe, Mo. 
Elston Kean Scrivner 
Engel, Mich, Kearney Sharp 
Fellows Keefe Short 
Fenton Kilburn Simpson, Il, 
Fuller Kinzer Simpson Pa. 
Gamble Knutson Slaughter 
Gathings Kunkel Smith, Maine 
Gavin Lanham Smith, Ohio 
Gerlach Latham Smith, Va. 
Gibson LeCompte Smith, Wis. 
Gifford LeFevre Springer 
Gillespie Lemke S‘efan 
Gillette Lewis Stevenson 
Gillie Luce Stewart 
Goodwin McConnell Stockman 
Gossett McCowen Sumner, Ill, 
Graham McDonough Sundstrom 
Grant, Ind. McGehee Taber 
Griffiths McGregor Talbot 
Gross McKenzie Talle 
Gwinn, N. Y. MeMillen, Ill. Taylor 
Gwynne,Iowa Martin, lowa Thomas, N. J. 
Hagen Martin, Mass. Tibbott 
Hale, Mason Towe 

Hall, Merrow Vorys, Ohio 

Edwin Arthur Michener Vursell 
Hall, Miller, Nebr. Wadsworth 

Leonard W. Mott Weichel 
Halleck Mundt West 
Hancock Murray, Tenn. Whitten 
Hand Murray, Wis. Wigglesworth 
Hartley O’Konski Wilson 
Henry Philbin Winstead 
Herter Phillips Wolcott 
Heselton Pittenger Wolfenden, Pa. 
Hess Ploeser Wolverton, N. J. 
Hill Plumley Woodruff, Mich. 

NAYS—204 
Allen, La, Dickstein Jarman 
Anderson, Dingell Johnson, 

N. Mex, Doughton,N.C. Lyndon B. 
Bailey Douglas, Calif. Johnson, Okla. 
Baldwin, Md. Douglas, Ill, Kee 
Barden Doyle Kefauver 
Barrett, Pa. Drewry Kelley, Pa, 
Barry Durham Kelly, Ill, 
Bates, Ky. Earthman Keogh 
Beckworth Eberharter Kilday 
Biemiller Engle, Calif, King 
Bland Ervin Kirwan 
Bloom Fallon Kopplemann 
Bonner Feighan Lane 
Bradley, Pa, Fernandez Lea 
Brooks Fisher Lesinski 
Brown, Ga. Flannagan Ludiow 
Bryson Flood Lyle 
Buckley Fogarty Lynch 
Bulwinkle Folger McCormack 
Bunker Forand McGlinchey 
Burch Fulton Madden 
Burgin Gallagher Mahon 
Byrne, N. Y, Gardner Maloney 
Camp Geelan Manasco 
Cannon, Fla, Gordon Mansfield, 
Cannon, Mo, Gorski Mont. 
Carnahan Granahan Mansfield, Tex, 
Celler Granger Marcantonio 
Chapman Grant, Ala. May 
Chelf Green Miller, Calif, 
Clark Gregory Mills 
Clements Harless, Ariz, Monroney 
Cochran Harris Morgan 
Coffee Hart Morrison 
Combs Havenner Murdock 
Cooley Hays Murphy 
Cooper Healy Neely 
Courtney Hébert Norrell 
Crosser Hedrick Norton 
Curley Heffernan O’Brien, Il, 
D’Alesandro Hendricks O'Brien, Mich, 
Daughton, Va. Hobbs O’Neal 
Davis Hoch O'Toole 
Dawson Holifield Outland 
De Lacy Hook Pace 
Delaney, Huber Patman 

James J, Hull Patrick 
Delaney, Izac Patterson 

John Jackson Peterson, Fla, , 
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Peterson,Ga. Rogers,N.Y. Thomason 
Pfeifer Rooney Tolan 
Pickett Rowan Torrens 
Poage Ryter Traynor 
Powell Sabath Trimble 
Price, Fla, Sadowski Vinson 
Price, Tl. Sasscer Voorhis, Calif 
Priest Savage Walter : 
Quinn, N. Y, Sheppard Weaver 
Rabaut Sikes Weiss 
Rabin Snyder Welch 
Rains Somers,N.Y. White 
Ramspeck Sparkman Whittington 
Randolph Spence Wickersham 
Rayfiel Starkey Wood 
Resa Stigler Woodhouse 
Richards Sullivan Woodrum, Va, 
Riley Sumners, Tex. Worley 
Robinson, Utah Tarver Zimmerman 
Roe, Md. Thom 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Boren Domengeaux 

NOT VOTING—29 

Bennet,N.Y. Heidinger Robertson, Va, 
Blackney Johnson, Roe, N. Y. 
Bolton Luther A, Rogers, Fla. 
Bradley, Mich, Kerr Russell 
Colmer LaFollette Schwabe, Okla. 
Eaton Landis Shafer 
Elliott Larcade Sheridan 
Gearhart Link Thomas, Tex, 
Hare McMillan, S.C. Wasielewski 
Harness,Ind. O'Hara Winter 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: ; 
On this vote: 
Mr. Shafer for, 
against. 

Mr. Bradley of Michigan for, with Mr, 
Rogers of Florida against. 

Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma for, with Mr, 
Link against. 

Mr. Domengeaux for, with Mr. Thomas of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Robertson of Virginia for, with Mr, 
Luther A. Johnson against. 

Mr. Boren for, with Mr. Sheridan against, 


with Mr. Wasielewskl 


General pairs: 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Harness of Indiana, 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Eaton, 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Russell with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. O’Hara, 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Landis, 


Mr. Apams changed his vote from no 
to aye. 

Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. THomas, who if present would 
have voted “no.” I withdraw my vote of 
“aye” and vote “present.” 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, I have an 
active pair with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. SHeripan, who if pres- 
ent would have voted “no.” I withdraw 
my vote of “aye” and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 400, nays 2, not voting 29, as 
follows: 


[Roll No. 23] 

YEAS—400 
Abernethy Allen, La, Anderson, Calif. 
Adams Andersen, Anderson, 
Allen, Ill, H. Carl N. Mex, 
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Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, N. ¥. 
Angell 
Arends 
Arnold 
Auchincloss 
Bailey 
Baldwin, Md. 
Baldwin, N. ¥. 
Barden 
Barrett, Pa. 
Barrett, Wyo. 
Barry 
Bates, Ky. 
Baies, Mass. 
Beall 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bender 
Bennett, Mo. 
Biemiller 
Bishop 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bonner 
Boren 
Boykin 
Bradley, Pa. 
Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ga. 
Brown, Ohio 
Brumbaugh 
Bryson 
Buck 
Buckley 
Buffett 
Bulwinkle 
Bunker 
Burch 
Burgin 
Butler 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Byrnes. Wis. 
Camp 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon, Fla. 
Cannon, Mo. 
Carison 
Carnahan 
Case, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clark 
Clason 
Clements 
Clevenger 
Cochran 
Coffee 
Cole, Kans, 
Cole, Mo. 
Cole, N. Y. 
Combs 
Cooley 
Cooper 
Corbett 
Courtney 
Cox 
Cravens 
Crawford 
Crosser 
Cunningham 
Curley 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Daughton, Va. 
Davis 
Dawson 
De Lacy 
Delaney, 
James J. 
Delaney, 
John J. 
Dickstein 
Dingell 
Dirksen 
Dolliver 
Domengeaux 
Dondero 


Doughton, N. C. 


Douglas, Calif. 
Douglas, Il, 
Doyle 

Drewry 
Durham 
Dworshak 
Earthman 
Eberharter 


Ellis Kelley, Pa, 
Ellsworth Kelly, Ill, 
Elsaesser Keogh 
Elston Kilburn 
Engel, Mich. Kilday 
Engle, Calif. King 
Ervin Kinzer 
Fallon Kirwan 
Feighan Kopplemann 
Fellows Kunkel 
Fenton Lane 
Fernandez Lanham 
Fisher Latham 
Flannagan LeCompte 
Flood LeFevre 
Fogarty Lesinski 
Folger Lewis 
Forand Luce 
Fuller Ludlow 
Fulton Lyle 
Gallagher Lynch 
Gamble McConnell 
Gardner McCormack 
Gathings McCowen 
Gavin McDonough 
Geelan McGehee 
Gerlach McGlinchey 
Gibson McGregor 
Gifford McKenzie 
Gillespie MeMilen, Il, 
Gillette Madden 
Gillle Mahon 
Goodwin Maloney 
Gordon Manasco 
Gorski Mansfield, Tex. 
Gossett Marcantonio 
Graham Martin, Iowa 
Granahan Martin, Mass. 
Granger Masou 
Grant, Ala. May 
Grant, Ind. Merrow 
Green Michener 
Gregory Miller, Calif. 
Griffiths Miller, Nebr. 
Gross Mills 
Gwinn,N.Y. Monroney 
Gwynne, Iowa Morgan 
Hagen Morrison 
Hale Mott 
Hall, Mundt 
Edwin Arthur Murdock 
Hall, Murphy 
Leonard W. Murray, Tenn, 
Halleck Murray, Wis. 
Hancock Neely 
Hand Norrell 
Harless, Ariz. Norton 
Harris O’Brien, Til. 
Hart O'Brien, Mich. 
Hartley O’Konski 
Havenner O'Neal 
Heys O'Tcole 
Healy Outland 
Hébert Pace 
Hedrick Patman 
Heffernan Patrick 
Hendricks Patterson 
Henry Peterson, Fla. 
Herter Peterson, Ga. 
Heselton Pfeifer 
Hess Philbin 
Hill Phillips 
Hinshaw Pickett 
Hobbs Pittenger 
Hoch Ploeser 
Hoeven Plumley 
Hoffman Poage 
Holifield Powell 
Holmes, Mass. Powers 
Holmes, Wash, Price, Fla. 
Hook Price, Il. 
Hope Priest 
Horan Quinn, N. ¥. 
Howell Rabaut 
Huber Rabin 
Hull Rains 
Izac Ramey 
Jackson Ramspeck 
Jarman Randolph 
Jenkins Rankin 
Jennings Rayfiel 
Jensen Reece, Tenn, 
Johnson, Calif. Reed, Ml. 
Johnson, Til. Reed, N. Y. 
Johnson,Ind. Rees, Kans. 
Johnson, Resa 
Lyndon B. Rich 
Johnson, Okla. Richards 
Jones Riley 
Jonkman Rivers 
Judd Rizley 
Kean Robertson, 
Kearney N. Dak. 
Kee Robertson, Va. 
Keefe Robinson, Utah 
Kefauver Robsion, Ky, 
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Rockwell Somers, N. ¥. Vinson 
Rodgers, Pa. Sparkman Voorhis, Calif, 
Roe, Md. Spence Vorys, Ohio 
Rogers, Fla. Springer Vursell 
Rogers, Mass. Starkey Wadsworth j 
Rogers,N.Y. Stefan Walter 
Rooney Stevenson Weaver 
Rowan Stewart Weichel 
Russell Stigler Weiss 
Ryter Stockman Welch 
Sabath Sullivan West 
Sadowski Sumner, Il. White 
Sasscer Sumners, Tex. Whitten 
Savage Sundstrom Whittington 
Schwabe, Mo. Taber Wickersham 
Scrivner Talbot Wigglesworth 
Sharp Talie Winstead 
Sheppard Tarver Wolcott 
Short Taylor Wolfenden, Pa. 
Sikes Thom Wolverton, N. J. 
Simpson, Il. Thomas,N.J. Wood 
Simpson, Pa, Thomason Woodhouse 
Slaughter Tibbott Woodruff, Mich. 
Smith, Maine Tolan Woodrum, Va. 
Smith, Ohio Torrens Worley 
Smith, Va Towe Zimmerman 
Smith, Wis. Traynor 
Snyder Trimble 
NAYS—2 
Lemke Wilson 
NOT VOTING—29 
Bennet,N.Y. Johnson, Mansfield, 
Blackney Luther A, Mont. 
Bolton Kerr O'Hara 
Bradley, Mich. Knutson Roe, N. Y. 
Colmer LaFollette Schwabe, Okla. 
Eaton Landis Shafer 
Elliott Larcade Sheridan 
Gearhart Lea Thomas, Tex. 
Hare Link Wasielewski 
Harness,Ind. MeMillan,S.C. Winter 
Heidinger 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

General pairs until further notice: 

Mr. Wasielewski with Mr. Shafer. 

Mr. Link with Mr. Schwabe of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Harness of Indiana. 

Mr. Elliott with Mr. Blackney. 

Mr. McMillan of South Carolina with Mr. 
Eaton. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Bennet of New York. 

Mr. Hare with Mr. Winter. 

Mr. Lea with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Roe of New York with Mr. O’Hara. 

Mr. Kerr with Mr. Landis. 

Mr. Luther A. Johnson with Mr. Bradley of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Mansfield of Montana with Mr. Knut- 
son. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the ReEcorp by print- 
ing an article by Raymond Moley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wooprvurr]? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts tell us what the program 
is for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
glad to. 

On Monday, the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar will be called, and there will 
be a suspension of the rules to permit 
consideration of House Resolution 37, 
dealing with the American Interparlia- 
mentary Congress, which the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] sought to 
have passed by unanimous consent 
earlier this week. 

On Tuesday there will be a call of the 
Private Calendar. After the Private 
Calendar is disposed of there will be 
general debate for the balance of Tues- 
day on the Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priation biil. General debate on the 
Treasury-Post Office bill may be con- 
tinued on Wednesday, but in any event 
the halance of Tuesday will be taken up 
by general debate on the Treasury-Post 
Office bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
are going to have a legislative session 
on Washington’s Birthday, I under- 
stand? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

On Wednesday there will be a con- 
tinuation of consideration of the Treas- 
ury-Post Office bill, and if that bill is 
disposed of in time and a rule is report- 
ed out on the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration bill, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill will be taken up. If a 
rule is not reported out on that bill, the 
river and harbor bill will be taken up. 

On Washington’s Birthday there will 
be the appropriate exercises for the day. 

That is the program for next week. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts asks unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns today it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION OF MEMBER TO READ 
WASHINGTON’'S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the spe- 
cial order agreed to on February 7, 1945, 
the Chair designates the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] to read Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address immediately 
after the reading of the Journal on 
Thursday, February 22, 1945. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PEUMLEY] may extend his 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There as no objection. 


I shall be very 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KNuTSON] may 
extend his own remarks in the REcorp 
and include therein a copy of a resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
in the remarks I made in the Committee 
of the Whole this afternoon I may insert 
a letter from the Comptroller General, 
Mr. Warren. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in two instances, in one to include an 
editorial and in the other a clipping. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
the appeal made by Premier Bonomi to 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein statements made by the Polish- 
American Congress in Chicago and by 
the Polish Telegraph Agency, of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
and include therein a resolution of the 
Nevada Legislature, and some excerpts 
and comments from leading stockmen 
of Nevada on the proposed grazing fee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a statement by Mr. 
S. P. Lindsey, Jr., Director, Emergency 
Crop Feed Loan Section, Farm Credit 
Administration, before the Committee 
on Agriculture on February 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Tuesday next I may address the 
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House for 30 minutes after the disposi- 
tion of the legislative business of the 
day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on February 27, 
I may address the House for 20 minutes 
following the special orders already en- 
tered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next I may address the 
House for 30 minutes following the legis- 
lative business of the day and other spe- 
cial orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorpD and 
to include an address I delivered at a 
Lincoln Day dinner in Toledo, Ohio. 
This material runs over somewhat, but 
I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer of the cost. I ask that this may 
be included notwithstanding the esti- 
mate of the Public Printer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


POLAND 


Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from ILli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GORSKI. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a great many telegrams and letters from 
my constituents, many of whom have 
sons serving in our armed forces. One 
of the telegrams is from the father of 
four sons who are in military service. 
They express great disappointment at 
the treatment accorded Poland in the 
recent conference held at Yalta in the 
Crimea by the three great powers. 

Russia contemplates taking a consid- 
erable portion of Polish territory. Poland 
is one of our gallant fighting allies. She 
was the first nation to defy the Nazis. 
Before Hitler attacked Poland, he in- 
vited her to join his new order, with the 
view of attacking Russia. We still re- 
member Hitler’s promises in the early 
days of his regime, that he wanted to 
save Europe from bolshevism. Poland 
refused to join the Nazis, stating she had 
a 10-year nonaggression pact with Rus- 
sia and intended to live up to it. 

We now know that Hitler’s aim was to 
rule all Europe and to take a consider- 
able part of Ukrainia. Had Poland sub- 
mitted to his demand, he would have 
consolidated his conquered territories 
and their resources and he would have 
gained time and been in a much bet- 
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ter position to accomplish his purpose, 
Poland, by her defiance of the Nazis, has 
frustrated Hitler’s plan. Poland, to. 
gether with the other allies of the Uniteq 
Nations, has helped to save democracy, 

Poland should not be treated as an 
enemy. By her bravery and sacrifice on 
the land, in the air, and on the sea, she 
has earned and is entitled to the treat. 
ment of an ally and her former bound. 
aries should be restored. 

Iam sure Poland, together with all the 
other small European countries, desires 
Russia’s friendship and they want to be 
peaceful neighbors. 

I had hoped that upon the defeat of 
Germany all the small countries in Eu- 
rope would be restored and given an op- 
portunity to be free and independent 
nations. I know that was the hope of 
many millions of others. 

Russia has a rare opportunity to es- 
tablish world peace, win the good will 
and friendship of her neighbors, and 
thereby insure security for herself and 
all of Europe. She can set an example 
to all other nations by being fair and 
just with them, and the best method 
would be by giving them their freedom 
and independence, without the loss of ° 
any part of their territorial boundaries 
and natural resources. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Boston Post entitled 
“Crimea Compact.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr, Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS CAUSE 
DRASTIC REDUCTION IN FOOD SUP- 
PLIES FOR 1945 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, since the production of food 
on the farms of America is not consid- 
ered as a vital war industry by the ad- 
ministration, I have taken this time to- 
day to discuss food supplies for 1945 and 
to demonstrate that Government policies 
and regulations are actually discourag- 
ing and curtailing the production of 
vital foods, so necessary to win the war, 
maintain our civilian economy, and ful- 
fill our commitments to Allied countries. 

In considering the food supplies for 
the coming months, I want to first call 
your attention to an Associated Press 
article which appeared in the Sunday 
Star on February 11 which contained the 
following headline, “Food officials see 
public meat counters bare by midsum- 
mer.” Also, “Production dropping in 
face of war needs, survey indicates.” 
The article was written by a responsible 
Associated Press writer, Ovid A. Martin, 
and reads, in part, as follows: 

Meat may virtually disappear from civilian 
markets by midsummer, Government food 
Officials predicted yesterday. The forecast 
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eccompanied new steps to divert the larger 
portion of current production into war 
stocks. 

Civilian supplies could be expected, how- 
ever, to reappear when fall marketings of 
livestock begin their increase. 

It is possible that per capita civilian con- 
sumption this year may fall to the lowest level 
since 1935, when meat supplies dropped after 
emergency slaughter of drought-siricken 
cattle on western plains in 1934 and a reduc- 
tion in hogs because of the Government's 
p'g-killing program designed to improve 
farm prices. 

Action taken by the Government yester- 
day to divert more meat to the armed forces 
and lend-lease countries was an order re- 
quiring Federally inspected slaughterers to 
set aside 76 percent instead of the rrevious 
£0 percent of their utility grade beef for 
procuction of canned meats. 


We all agreed that our men and wom- 
en in the armed forces should have all 
essential foods in abundance. Every true 
American will gladly submit to stricter 
rationing of meat and other essential 
foods in order that our fighting men will 
secure a full supply of such vital foods so 
that they can continue in their fight for 
victory. 

An examination of the reports of the 
Devartment of Agriculture, the War Food 
Administration, the O. P. A. and other 
agencies disclose the prediction that in 
1945 there will be less butter, less beef, 
less pork, less poultry, less eggs, less 
canned foods, less potatoes, and less fresh 
vegetables than the people had in 1944. 
I have also found, as many of you know, 
that we will have less essential labor on 
the farms of this country to produce the 
necessary food for our armed forces, and 
to take care of civilian needs and other 
commitments made by our Government 
to feed the starving people of the world. 

Before I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Wooprurr], let me point 
out that since the beginning of the war- 
production program in this country, 
more than 16 percent of our farm popu- 
lation has gone into war production and 
the armed forces. Most of these men 
and women, who have left the farms, 
were engaged in the production of food 
and fiber products. I make this observa- 
tion to show what a magnificent job the 
remaining men and women on American 
farms have done to produce the largest 
food supplies in the history of our 
country under the most trying circum- 
stances. Not only shortages of experi- 
enced farm labor and essential ma- 
chinery have complicated food produc- 
tion but, in addition, hundreds of di- 
rectives and orders from Washington 
have actually discouraged and retarded 
maximum production of vital foods on 
American farms. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman believe that by the 
policy, recently established and now in 
effect, of reclassifying young men on the 
farms between the ages of 18 and 25 and 
taking them into the armed forces—and 
I speak only of the young men who have 
heretofore been deferred because of 
agricultural necessity—we are contribut- 
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ing very substantially to the reduction in 
the production of food in this country? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that. 

We learned about 6 weeks ago that 
364,000 young men who had been de- 
ferred as being essential farm workers 
were now being reclassified and most of 
them are being placed in the armed 
forces. These were essential men. The 
local draft boards had passed upon them 
and under the Tydings amendment had 
deferred them because it was found they 
could not be replaced on the farms and 
were necded there in the production of 
food. 

On January 3 the President of the 
United States established a new policy 
which virtually set aside the Tydings 
amendment and set up a new yardstick, 
which made the comparison that if a 
man was more essential in the armed 
forces than he was in producing food on 
the farm, he should no longer be de- 
ferred. So out of these 364,000 men who 
had -been deferred as essential farm 
workers, a large number will go into the 
armed forces, and food production will 
suffer as a result. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Isit not 
a fact that regardless of the policy pre- 
sumed to-be established by the Presi- 
dent, the Tydings amendment is still the 
law of the land, and neither a directive 
of the President nor of anyone else can 
set aside that law? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
President has no more right to set aside 
the laws enacted by Congress than the 
gentleman or I. The Tydings amend- 
ment is still the law. The Tydings 
amendment states specifically that a lo- 
cal board shall pass upon the essentiality 
of a man in agriculture, and if he can- 
not be replaced then he must be de- 
ferred as an essential worker. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. A vio- 
lation of that is a definite violation of 
the law itself. In fact, the men who 
violate that law as members of the draft 
boards in the different sections of the 
country lay themselves open to prosecu- 
tion under the law, because, after all, a 
violation of this law is as much a viola- 
tion of the law as is a violation of any 
other law. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
only thing the President can do is to ap- 
peal from a decision of the local board 
after the local board has passed upon 
the registrant as to whether or not he is 
essential to agriculture or any other in- 
dustry. That is the only right the Pres- 
ident has. But he has set himself up 
above this law and has assumed the re- 
sponsibility of passing an opinion on the 
Tydings amendment which is contrary 
to any intent ever had by Congress and 
contrary to the language of the Tydings 
amendment itself. 

Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. As a 
matter of fact, the President has no op- 
portunity to pass on this thing until it 
has-come to him through the regular 
process of the law itself. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He can 
take an appeal from a decision of a local 
board. He has that right. General 
Hershey has that right and the Presi- 
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dent as Commander in Chief, I assume, 
would have the same right to appeal 
from a decision of the local board out in 
the gentleman’s district or in any other 
district of the country. But the local 
board, according to the law passed by 
Congress, is still supreme and has the 
power and the responsibility to pass up- 
on the essentiality of any worker. Then 
if the State dirccior or General Hershey 
or the President does not like the de- 
cision of the local board, the only thing 
they can do under the law is to appeal to 
the appeal beard. 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Inno 
single instance insofar as these agricul- 
tural laborers are concerned has that 
pelicy been followed: 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
that is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is making a contribution by 
bringing this out, because it affects the 
food situation. While the suggestion of 
the gentleman from Michigan is abso- 
lutely correct that the local boards are 
in error, it seems to be rather peculiar 
that the Congress of the United States 
should have to get at this situation by the 
introduction of a House joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 106, providing 
that the boards shall follow the law, that 
they shall not be misled by the reports 
and letters and other documents coming 
out of Washington at the present time. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Well, 
the local boards are confused. And that 
is not surprising, when the President of 
the United States makes a statement 
which was sent to the local boards by 
General Hershey on January 3 setting up 
new standards to determine essentiality 
to agriculture. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does not the gentleman 
think that perhaps part of the difficulty 
is because in the public mind the fact 
that the President is Commander in 
Chief cf the troops is interpreted gen- 
erally to mean that he is also Com- 
mander in Chief of the draft boards and 
Commander in Chief of civilians? Asa 
matter of fact, while he is in charge of 
armies after they have been raised, he 
has no power in the United States to 
raise armies. They are raised by Con- 
gress and nobody else can raise them. I 
have talked to some draft board mem- 
bers who sort of feel they must follow the 
President because he is Commander in 
Chief. But he has absolutely no power 
over them until we raise them and put 
them in his hands. Is that not true? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is correct. But what the 
President did confused a lot of draft 
boards who want to follow the law, and 
who realize that it must take essential 
manpower to produce food. 

Mr. JUDD. Thatisright. Therefore, 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Minnesota, my colleague, for bring- 
ing the subject up because I hope we can 
get the people reeducated and read the 
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Constitution and discover that Congress 
and Congress alone has the power to 
’ raise armies. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
are a good many people, even officials, 
who disregard the Constitution and 
would like to relegate it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. As a matter of realism, 
is it not a fact that even though the 
Tydings amendment is the law of the 
land, the determination as to whether or 
not a specific registrant falls within the 
provisions and protection of,.the Tydings 
amendment is a matter for the exercise 
of discretion on the facts produced by 
the local draft board? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Thatis 
correct. 

Mr. KEEFE. Andnoonecan interfere 
with the exercise of that discretion on 
the part of the drait board in determin- 
ing whether or not a specific registrant 
falls within the provisions or protection 
of the Tydings amendment. It is per- 
fectly true, is it not, that with each 
local draft board there is a Government 
appeal agent? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have the situation in 
my district in one or two draft boards 
where the appeal egent is very active, 
apparently feeling that it is his duty to 
scrutinize very clesely the determina- 
tions of the local draft boards. In one 
case which came to my attention this 
morning the local board, after consider- 
ing all the facts and the evidence, de- 
termined that this particular registraut 
should properly be given an agricultural 
deferment as being engaged in an es- 
sential agricultural occupation. The ap- 
peal agent appealed to the appeal board 
and the board upon the record reversed 
the draft board and placed this regis- 
trant in I-A. That is clearly within the 
province and prerogatives under the law 
of the appeal board and they would have 
the correlative right to reverse the local 
board and give the registrant a defer- 
ment if it had been refused by the local 
board. In this case the only thing this 
man can do whose position has been de- 
termined by the appeal board is to make 
his appeal to the President. That in 
effect means to appeal to the State di- 
rector of selective service, which is in 
most cases a rather futile sort of pro- 
cedure, as I have observed. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I will 
say to my colleague he cannot make an 
appeal if the decision of the appeal board 
is unanimous, In that case that would 
be the end of it. 

Mr. KEEFE. In this particular case 
the decision was 4 to 1. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. If the 
decision was 4 to 1, then it was not unan- 
imous, 

Mr. KEEFE. It would authorize the 
appeal to go directly to the President. 

After all is said and done the point I am 
getting at is that the law is here. It is 
on the books. We have given the local 
boards this prerogative of listening to 
the position of registrants, taking the 
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testimony, filing the affidavits, and make 
ing up the record. 

Then the local board considers that 
record and says this man is or is not en- 
titled to deferment. It is assumed that 
when they make that determination it is 
semijudicial in character; that they are 
operating, having in mind the provisions 
of the Tydings amendment. Who is 
going to say that they did not give con- 
sideration to the Tydings amendment 
when they made their determination? 
That is what bothers me? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESIN. Of 
course, anybody might question a decision 
of the local board; any interested party. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to say 
that I understand the State director 
may, even though a deferment hss been 
denied by unanimous decision of the ap- 
peal board, appeal the registrant’s case, 
Not only can the State director appeai a 
case, but the National Director of the 
Selective Service cdn likewise appeal a 
case and review it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman may be correct on tiat, but 
it has been my understanding that 
where the decision of the appeal board 
Was unanimous, no appeal to the Pres- 
ident could be taken. 

Mr. COOLEY. No appeal as a mat- 
ter of right rests in the .registrant. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
State director or General Hershey prob- 
ably could do it within their discretionary 
powers. 

Mr. COOLEY. Will the gentleman 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN., I 
yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does not the gentle- 
man think that while Selective Service 
is again screening the farm deferments, 
they might well screen the Government 
deferments, amounting to more than 
265,000, in an effort to increase the man- 
power, meet the manpower needs of the 
Army? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
is no question about that, because we 
now have over 3,500,000 civilian em- 
ployees on the Federal pay roll, 400,- 
000 of whom are in some other country 
outside the United States. 

Mr. COOLEY. The press reports yes« 
terday and today indicate that Govern- 
ment deferments amount to over 265,000 
men. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
astounded that there are so Many. 

Mr. JUDD. Twice as many as there 
were a year ago. 

Mr. COOLEY. Twice as many as 
there were a year ago. I think the Gov- 
ernment can spare manpower much 
better than the farmers. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman mean that most of thosé 
265,000 men would be eligible physically 
for service in the armed forces? ° 

Mr. COOLEY. Absolutely. There are 
80,000 deferred because they are IV-F, 
or physically incapacitated, but that 
leaves a substantial number of men that 
should be made available to the armed 
forces. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. {think 
that is a matter that we should take up 
with the President in our committee, 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman wy] 
have the President come before our com. 
mittee we will be glad to discuss it with 
him. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
certainly like to have him. Of course. 
the gentleman from North Carolina is 
very close to him and might prevail upon 
him to come before our committee. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Before we got into 
this matter of discussing induction of 
farm boys, the gentleman had just fin- 
ished a profound statement, when he 
listed the different commodities of which 
we are sure to have less production this 
year than in 1944. No doubt, the gen- 
tleman is absolutely certain, and his re- 
search has indicated that he is right in 
his position. If he is right, that in itself 
is a tremendous fact. If you add to that 
this fact that for the last 8 years, we have 
been blessed by Lord God Almighty with 
the most favorable weather, and if we 
should have one season of bad weather 
where production would be reduced 10 
or 15 or 20 percent, we might be in bad 
shape. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman is correct. I thank the gen- 
tleman for bringing me back to the sub- 
ject I had intended to talk about. The 
other day, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Rapaut] made a speech criticizing 
some of us for having urged unlimited 
production back in 1943. He quoted 
what we said. He quoted me correctly, 
because I said at that time, that unless 
we did away with all scarcity programs 
we would have a famine in the United 
States. The gentleman from Michigan 
who made that statement, and others 
in the New Deal who claimed credit for 
all the food that has been produced in 
the United States, had better thank the 
Lord and nature, and the men and 
women on the farms for the abundance 
of production we have had the last 3 
or 4 years, because that has been re- 
sponsible for it, and not the New Deal. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is a fact that the 
Republican Food Study Committee, of 
which the gentleman is a valuable mem- 
ber, has always held that as one of its 
cardinal principles—increased produc- 
tion. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Abun- 
dant food production to supply our needs 
has been our consistent effort. It was 
only last year that the administration 
removed all the restrictions on corn pro- 
duction. 1944 was the first year the 
farmers could plant all the corn they 
wanted to. 

Mr. JUDD. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. May I inquire if I under- 
stood correctly when the gentleman was 
reading the list of commodities whether 
it was primarily less production of each 
of those commodities that we were going 

to have, or less to eat no matter what 
the production was, or both? 


I yield 


Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Less to 
eat. 

Mr. JUDD. The loss or decrease in 
production is not comparable to the 
shortage on the shelves, is it? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. There 
will be less production as well as an in- 
creased demand; and I am going to point 
out some of the items with your permis- 
sion. I mentioned that there would be 
less of certain vital foods in 1945 accord- 
ing to the War Food Administration. 
The O. P. A., which has canceled ration 
stamps and put on higher restrictions 
has established policies that bring about 
this additional scarcity of foods. Itisa 
man-made policy, it is not caused by the 
farmers, it is not caused by nature, but 
it is due to regulations put into effect 
here in Washington which are discour- 
aging production. The manpower situa- 
tion is one. We all know, of course, that 
it takes manpower to produce all kinds 
of focd just as it takes manpower to pro- 
duce war materials, but so far the ad- 
ministration has not recognized agricul- 
ture as an essential war industry; so they 
feel they can take these young men who 
are now out on the farms producing 
food. They said we were going to have 
less butter and that is also due to a Gov- 
ernment policy. The increasing short- 
age of butter is because the O. P. A. fixed 

a higher price for whole fluid milk which 
meant about 7 cents a pound more for 
butterfat sold in whole fluid milk than 
for butterfat sold for the production of 
butter. It is only natural that farmers 
would sell their whole milk instead of 
selling cream to be processed into butter, 
for they get 7 cents a pound more for the 
butterfat in the whole milk than for the 
butterfat in cream sold to be processed 
into butter. Only recently has the War 
Food Administration come to realize 
what a good many of us have been in- 
sisting on for a long while, that they 
should equalize the dairy payments they 
are making to the farmers so that the 
man who sells his cream for butter would 
get just as much as the man who sells 
his butterfat in the form of whole milk. 
I do not know whether the new policy 
that was announced yesterday will bring 
it about, but something must be done to 
increase either the price or the subsidy 
on butter if the people of America are to 
secure more butter. 

The production of butter since the war 
started has dropped as much as 25 per- 
cent, in certain dairy sections, at a time 
when we are producing the largest milk 
supply in the history of the country. 
Now let us take beef. 

I also said that the shortage of beef 
would be due to a regulation made here 
in Washington that placed a price ceil- 
ing of beef on the hoof. The best beef 
we have is that which comes from the 
feed lots of the country; but with that 
price ceiling on the animal on the hoof, 
no farmer is going to take the chance 
of feeding those feeder cattle for sev- 
eral months of the year to put on 300 
or 400 extra pounds of beef with ex- 
pensive feed without knowing what the 
price is going to be 6 months from that 
time, or he may lose a good many dol- 
lars on the animals he is trying to feed 
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to make more and better beef. That 
means that most of the beef going to 
the market in the next several months 
will be from 300 to 400 pounds less in 
weight under this policy. The Army has 
properly taken nearly all the best beef 
and from now on 70 percent of the util- 
ity beef has been ordered to be set aside 
for the armed forces and lend-lease. 

There is no scarcity of beef on the 
hoof. According to the W. F. A. there 
are nearly 60,000,000 head of beef cattle 
in this country, but the recent order of 
the O. P. A. to place a ceiling price on 
live cattle, which action was taken with- 
out the recommendation of the War 
Food Administrator, discourages the 
feeders of range and unfinished cattle 
from feeding them so as to put an addi- 
tional 300 or 400 pounds on each ani- 
mal—securing better beef and larger 
supplies for the armed forces and civil- 
ian needs. Cattle feeders should be en- 
couraged by the Government to go the 
limit in feeding of unfinished cattle, at 
a time when we have one of the !argest 
supplies of corn and wheat in the his- 
tory of our country. 

So there may be something to the story 
that appeared in the Star to the effect 
that beef will virtually disappear from 
the meat counters by the middle of the 
summer this year. 

Let us look at the pork situation. We 
are facing a most serious shortage of 
pork for the next 6 months. It seems 
as though our officials should learn a 
little from experience. Back in 1942, 
when the farmers did a pretty good job 
in raising pork, we had around a hun- 
dred million pigs raised that year. Still 
there was a shortage in this country. 
The price went up to the ceiling, so the 
farmers got a top price for the pigs they 
raised. But there was a demand for 
more pork. 

The O. P. A. does not want an abun- 
dance. They must have a scarcity if 
they are going to function, because if 
there is an abundance of pork or any 
other commodity, the effect of that abun- 
dance holds down the price, requires less 
rationing, and gives the people an op- 
portunity to get the food and also we 
have the supplies to take care of our 
other needs. 

So the War Food Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture back in 
the fall of 1942 told the farmers: “We 
must have more pork. We want 20 per- 
cent more pork.” The farmers responded 
and increased their production of pork 
by over 20 percent in 1943 and instead 
of having a hundred million pigs raised 
in 1943 we had 120,000,000 pigs. What 
happened? We had an abundance. The 
O. P. A. had to take rationing off of pork. 
The price went down—yes, it went down 
too far. The farmers were promised a 
floor under prices, but that floor did not 
hold because some of the hogs weighed 
more than the support price permitted 
or the weights covered by the support 
prices. But instead of taking the 
abundance of pork that was produced 
in 1943 and marketed in the fall and 
winter of 1944 and building new storage 
houses for it, why it was just dissipated 
until we now have the greatest shortage 
of pork that we have ever had in the 
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history of our country and during a 
time when we could have an abundance. 

What happened in 1944? After having 
a big supply in 1943, the O. P. A., of 
course, could not function, so someone 
decided farmers should reduce hog pro- 
duction in 1944 by 20 percent so as to 
get it back to around 100,000,000 pigs. 
Then they put on a support price. But 
the farmers did not know what was going 
to happen here in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKFR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRES: Mr. 
Speaker, the farmers did not know what 
was going to happen here in Washing- 
ton, so that in 1944 instead of produc- 
ing 20 percent less pigs they produced 
30 percent less than in 1943. It will be 
about the same in 1845. You will not be 
able to get much bacon, ham, and pork 
chops over tne civilian counters. 

I could go on down the line if I had 
more time and point additional facts out 
to you; however, before I close I want 
to touch briefly on the poultry situation 
because you cannot buy much poultry 
now unless you go into the black market. 
Virtually all of the poultry throughout 
the eastern sections is being sold in the 

lack market and the situation is be- 
coming critical because poultry has been 
one of the unraticned foods that the peo- 
ple have been able to get. 

I had a man come tc see me the other 
day from over in Baltimore. He wanted 
our food study committee to hold a meet- 
ing over there because, he said, the mer- 
chants were not able to buy poultry, 
that it was all going into the black 
market. I asked him why the O. P. A. 
with some of its thousands of enforce- 
ment officers could not go out and cor- 
rect that situation and he answered: 
“We have talked to them and they will 
not do anything.” I asked him what his 
remedy was. He said: “We must have 
the Government buy all of the poultry 
in the United States and let the Gov- 
ernment itself be the buying agent and 
the distributing agent.” 

These dealers are getting so desperate 
for poultry that they feel they must sur- 
render to the Government and say, 
“Now, Mr. Uncle Sam, you go out and 
buy this and then you sell it back to us 
so that we can supply our customers.” 
They are going to have an additional 
shortage of poultry in 1945. The situa- 
tion has now become so critical that the 
Officials of the War Food Administration 
as well as the officiais of the O. P. A., 
particularly if the war in Europe con- 
tinues, are wondering how they are going 
to get enough supplies of these vital 
foods to take care of our armed forces 
and civilian requirements, and to supply 
the tremendous commitments which the 
Administration has made to the people 
of the world who are asking for us to 
send them food. Will we be able to 
meet our commitments? The farmers 
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are doing their part to produce in abun- 
dance. It is now up to the Administra- 
tion to revamp its food production poli- 
cies and put into operation programs 
that will encourage food production in 
abundance during the war period and 
thus avoid disastrous shortages. This 
can be done, and the first step to take is 
to recognize agriculture as an essential 
war industry. I will have more to say 
on the subject of food shortages at a later 
date. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munpt] be given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
a letter from the F. E, A. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knut- 
son] be given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a res- 
olution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects and 
to include a newspaper article, and a 
short letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a _ previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

THE FOOD PROBLEM 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude certain tables and extracts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, this afternoon our colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, in 
my opinion took in just a little bit too 
much territory when he asked everyone 
to subscribe to everything that took 
place in the agricultural world during 
the last 8 or 12 years. I think our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDRESEN] pointed out one thing 
that is not any great credit to the New 
Deal, and that is the fact that after 
they tell us so much about the iniquities 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act they 
come back in 1939 and 1940, after they 
have been in power all those years, and 
put on the statute books a law that pro- 
hibits the exportation of seed from the 
United States to any portion of the 
world, and also to have the office of 
the Secretary of Agriculture say that 
the purpose of passing that legislation 
was to keep the people in China and 
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other countries from raising some to- 
bacco that might compete with us. 

Out in Wisconsin we have a bigger 
heart. We have distributed livestock all 
over the world. We vary a little from 
Mr. Wallace, because we want them to 
feed the cow as well as do the milking. 
We do not want to furnish the milk and 
also furnish the work which goes along 
with that quart of milk. We surely 
never felt like we should keep a corner 
on the milk in Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he was not convinced that the 
bill that the gentleman referred to was 
a meritorious bill, and if he did not vote 
for it in committee and on the floor of 
the House? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. May I 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina that I was very careful 
to look that up before I mentioned it. I 
went to the Committee on Agriculture 
and looked it up. At the time that mat- 
ter was before the Committee on Agri- 
culture I had only been here a few weeks, 
and I was much more modest then than 
I am willing to be since that time. The 
first year I was here I did not say much 
to anybody unless they said something 
to me. But I did not vote for that bill. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not trying to em- 
barrass my colleague at all. If he says 
he did not vote for it, I will accept his 
statement. But I still maintain that it 
was a meritorious bill, sponsored by my 
colleague the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Kerr], and my recollec- 
tion is, it passed the House by unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There 
are a lot of bills that do. The pension 
bill did. 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the Kerr bill 
passed by unanimous vote. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That 
point to me is only an individual case. 
I can give other cases. But Ido not want 
to put this down on a narrow basis, Let 
us put it on a broader basis. 

There are two things that this admin- 
istration is doing. How in the name 
of conscience they can pass a piece of 
legislation like the tobacco seed em- 
bargo bill is more than I can compre- 
hend. Then we have the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture out in Milwau- 
kee talking about the reciprocal trade 
treaties, and what a wonderful thing 
they are doing for the rest of the world. 
Here in Congress they put legislation 
like the tobacco seed embargo bill on 
the statute books. I do not understand 
how Secretary Hull ever let it go through. 
They tried to do it on cottonseed, but 
they were a little slow on that. Those 
people in other parts of the world got 
their cotton started before they were cut 
off from the cottonseed here. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Ithink 
when they tried to put it on cottonseed 
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a good deal of the cottonseed had been 
sent down to Mexico and Brazil so that 
they have the foundation stock dowy 
there. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I wij] 
answer the gentleman from Minnesota 
and say that all I know about the cotton. 
seed-embargo legislation is what I reaq 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture, and it took place before I 
was here, That is No. 1. That is the 
thing that I think is going to get us into 
trouble. I do not want to go into sec- 
tionalism, I do not want to go into the 
cheap politics the Agricultural Adminis- 
tration has followed, because all during 
the time of this war neither I nor any 
other Member from Wisconsin has ever 
stood on this floor and tried to air any 
of our grievances in our State. We have 
never asked for one dollar for our State 
that we did not want the United States 
tohave. Wenever have in any way tried 
to do anything that would disrupt the 
program that was being carried on by 
this administration in connection with 
the war-food program. The only time 
we have ever spoken up was when it was 
in the interest of the war-food program. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, I wish to compliment him. I think 
he is a very sincere friend of those en- 
gaged in agriculture. I say that from a 
national standpoint. I am certain the 
gentleman is very, very loyal to the dairy 
interests of his own district and to the 
country at large. But I do want to ask 
the gentleman this question. Does the 
gentleman think we should encourage 
the growth of tobacco in other countries, 
which would ultimately take away the 
American market? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. I think it is an unwise 
policy not to have your legislative acts 
and your verbal utterings coincide ex- 
actly. When we follow one course with 
one hand and then follow another course 
with the other hand, we are surely in- 
dulging in double talk. We either 
should not pass it, or if we do pass it 
we should carry it straight across the 
board. I think it is poor policy at this 
time to have such legislation on our 
legislative books. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. It all depends on whose 
ox is being gored, does it not? In that 
particular case it was tobacco. They 
would not stand for putting a tariff, 
perhaps, on tobacco because they do not 
like tariffs, they are denouncing them. 
They want free trade. So they accom- 
plish the same thing, they say, by passing 
a law to prohibit the sending of seed over 
to China to prevent them from raising 
tobacco which might be sold in competi- 
tion with the tobacco interests. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. You are just beating the 
devil around the bush with that sort of 
argument, are you not? 

Mr. COOLEY. No; I do not think so 
at all. I think that was very, very mer- 
itorious, 
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Mr. KEEFE. Either you believe in 
protection for your tobacco interests or 
you do not. 

Mr, COOLEY. I believe in protection 
for our tobacco interests. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman says he 
pelieves in protection? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. You believe in protect- 
ing them through that roundabout 
method of saying, “We will not sell any 
seed to China so they can raise any to- 
pacco.” 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I thank 
my colleague from Wisconsin for his re- 
marks. There is a handmaiden to this 
same type of legislation and that is this. 
For several years we have been paying 
an export bounty in order to get rid of 
crops, and we are doing it at the present 
time. I should like to know how we are 
going to continue doing that and still 
have on our own statute books laws that 
prevent dumping into our own country. 
If the farmers, themselves, as I think 
was brought out again last night at that 
meeting by John Brandt, want to take a 
world price for their products, that is 
their business, but when you take pub- 
lic funds, as much as $40,000,000 in 1 
year, out of section 32 funds, 30 percent 
of the customs receipts, and subsidize 
crops or products, I should like to know 
how you are going to have friendly rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the use of the section 32 funds 
for the purposes for which they are set 
apart? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I am op- 
posed to having them dissipated as they 
have been under the New Deal. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman knows 
the section 32 fund which represents 30 
percent of customs receipts was set apart 
for the benefit of agriculture; is that 
not true? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If they 
were used for the benefit of agriculture, 
I would surely be glad, and whenever 
they are I will be pleased to hear about it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman wants 
to be fair. I am sure he wants to be 
fair. Suppose he points out in what 

respect those funds have been misused. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. They 
have been misused in my opinion by 
being used to subsidize exports. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the very pur- 
pose of it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. There is 
no use having any law on our own stat- 
ute books which prevents dumping into 
this country and then to have a program 
or legislation that allows dumping on 
the foreign countries. That is going to 
get us into trouble before we get done 
with it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. To give an illustration, 
at least of what I think to be a misuse 
of this fund. They take these customs 
funds under section 32 and use them for 
the purpose of subsidizing manufac- 
turers who are making insulation ma- 
terial out of so-called short-staple cot- 
ton and paying them 9 or 19 cents a 
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pound in a direct cash subsidy to get 
them into competition with the other in- 
sulation manufacturers of this country 
who are not subsidized, and doing it on 
the theory that they are aiding agri- 
culture. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
argue that is an illegal use of this fund 
or unauthorized use? 

Mr. KEEFE. It is not illegal in the 
mind or contemplation of the theorists 
and the legalistic concepts of the New 
Deal. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman just 
does not agree with the program. 

Mr. KEEFE. They have the right per- 
haps to use it for that purpose. 

Mr. COOLEY. All right, then it is not 
a misuse of the funds. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am asking the gentle- 
man this question. You say those funds 
were set apart to be used for the purpose 
of promoting agriculture? 

Mr. COOLEY. That is right. 

Mr. KEEFE. Do you think that to use 
these funds in order to subsidize the 
manufacturers of insulation and to set 
up insulation manufacturers in direct 
competition with the other manufac- 
turers of this country is in aid of agricul- 
ture? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am not entirely fa- 
miliar with the program that the gen- 
tleman has in mind. 

Mr. KEEFE. Well, I have given you 
an illustration. I hope you will look 
it up. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do say these funds 
are very closely administered in all re- 
spects insofar as my knowledge of the 
use of these funds is concerned. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman says he 
has no familiarity with this particular 
instance. I suggest before he makes such 
a broad statement he familiarize him- 
self with that use of these funds to which 
I have called attention. I think he will 
then agree with me it is wrong. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Of 
course, I will say to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, that is the 
use of the funds in the domestic pro- 
gram. As I remember the gentleman has 
quoted five to six millions bei-g used for 
that purpose annually. The point I am 
trying to make is that you cannot sub- 
sidize exports as long as we have on 
our own statute books provisions of anti- 
dumping legislation and expect to have 
what should be called anywhere near a 
good-neighbor policy. 

Mr. COOLEY. Was not that one of 
the main purposes, that the fund should 
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be set apart to subsidize the exportation 
of surplus commodities from this coun- 
try? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Then it 
is paradoxical to talk about a good- 
neighbor policy. We see it so many 
times. I do not have to stay with cot- 
ton. I can get out of the South on this 
subject. We could take wheat. 

Mr. COOLEY. Did not the gentleman 
vote for section 32 funds to be set aside 
for that purpose? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I was 
not here at the time. I am not on the 
witness stand, but I will answer that I 
was not here. .I have not yielded to the 
gentleman. Let us consider wheat for 
example. We have practically an em- 
bargo on wheat imports. We have the 
quota system that allows but 800,000 
bushels a year to come in. The admin- 
istration has implemented the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff by a near embargo on this 
crop. The duty of 42 cents per bushel is 
still maintained as provided in the 
Smoot-Hawley Act. But why the near 
embargo with one breath and talk about 
a good-neighbor policy the next? Weare 
now paying 33 cents a bushel to get rid of 
it, in the form of an export subsidy. Talk 
about manpower. It takes fertilizer, 
and labor, and everything else to pro- 
duce wheat. Then we pay 33 cents a 
bushel to get rid of it. I am certainly 
glad to know they have stopped that 
Silly piece of business. But we are still 
subsidizing the export of flour right now. 
We are paying $20 a bale to get rid of 
cotton right this minute. Why do we 
waste fertilizer and manpower during 
the war to raise a crop we have to pay 
$20 a bale to get rid of, to say nothing 
about the fact that we are going to 
jeopardize our relationship with other 
countries if we are going to do the same 
thing which we prohibit by our own 
legislative acts. 


A DISCUSSION OF THE DAIRY SITUATION 


Mr. Speaker, my reason in asking the 
indulgence of the House today was for 
the purpose of presenting the dairy pic- 
ture of the Nation. With the facts in 
mind it affords us an opportunity to not 
only consider the wartime needs for 
dairy products, but also gives us an op- 
portunity to look into the post-war 
period. 

The following table shows the monthly 
and annual production of milk by years 
from January 1, 1934, to January 1, 
1945: 


Monthly milk production on farms, United States 


{Millions of pounds] 


















































1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 | 1943 | 1944 

I 7, 652 7,292 | 7,388} 7,438] 7,807 | 7,841] 8,362] 8730] & 773 8, 634 
PORNUOET cccccesacaes , 144 7,159 | 6,899} 7,089 7,411 7,688 | 7,935 | 8,299] 8,380 8, 584 
) SSE 8, 272 8,244] 8,041] 84431 8,725] 8881] 9,240| 9,641] 9,734] 9,730 
I i aca 760 8,807 | 8,560] 9,120) v,195} 9,308} 9,921 | 10,305 | 10,245) 10,230 

ib bdteeseuadsntes 10, 182 10, 507 | 10, 466 | 10,881 | 10,903 | 10,918 | 11,711 | 12,124 | 11,873 | 11,904 
Se iGiniinadevenenee , 477 10, 948 | 10,955 | 11,226 | 11,277 | 11,641 | 12,058 | 12,555 | 12,576] 12, 540 
Se eitinda abate , 796 9, 893 | 10,323 | 10, 581 | 10,498 | 10,710 | 11, 250 | 11,765 | 11,7 11, 625 
7 0 EC , 004 8,695 | 9,102] 9,545 | 9,515] 9,681 | 10,279 | 10,766 | 10,571 | 10,360 
September..........- | 8,160 8,049} 8,071] 8.445] 8,394] 8,761 | 9,240] 9,498] 9,255 9, 380 
October. ............ | 7,835 8,090 | 7,735] 8,073] 7,945| 8,389] 8.836] $903] 8711} 9,072 
November..........- 7, 185 7,322 | 6,981 13 7,433 | 7,731 | 8,200] 8,172] 7,980 8, 417 
December. .ccccceses 7,404] 7,207) 7,570 | 7,680) 7,961 | 8,466) 8,473 8,277 8, 708 

Tetal..cccccoue 





101, 205 | 102, 410 |101, 908 |105, 807 |106, 792 |109, 510 [115 498 19, 240 |118, 140 | 119, 238 
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This table shows a total gain in United 
States milk from 166,000,000,000 pounds 
in 1939 to 119,0C0,000,000 pounds in 1944, 
or an increase of nearly twelve and one- 
half billion pounds, to be exact. It also 
shows that in 1942 more milk was pro- 
duced without subsidy than was pro- 
duced in 1944 with the subsidy. 

There were other factors which influ- 
enced the relationship, because in 1942 
the labor situation was not as tight, some 
backlogs of feeds were still available, and 
the producers had not had so many years 
of hard work and long hours behind 
them. The table also shows how diffi- 
cult it was to increase the national milk 
production very materially in any one 
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year. You will note that the greatest in- 
crease in milk production was 1941 over 
1940, but even this increase was less than 
6 percent. The increase in milk produc- 
tion from 1940 to 1945, with above-aver- 
age weather conditions and with other 
incentives has been but 10 percent and 
there has not been much of any in- 
crease in production since the declara- 
tion of war. Since that time the dairy 
farms have had to exert every energy to 
maintain the production. Exceptionally 
favorable seasons for milk production 
have prevailed from 1940 to 1945. When 
one realizes that this production has a 
triple labor problem in that first the 
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labor is required to raise the feed, ang 
then this feed has to be changed int) 
the form of milk, and then again labor 
must be considered which is required to 
process and transport the products, the 
total labor problem involved becomes 
apparent. 
BUTTER PRODUCTION 

Under normal times about 40 percent 
of the national milk production was di- 
verted to the butter industry. While in 
1930 over 121,000,000 pounds of farm 
butter were sold, this production of farm 
butter is rapidly declining, as by 1942 
only 61,000,000 pounds of farm buttery 
were sold, 


Creamery butter: Production in factories, United States 


— 








|'Thousands of pounds] 











Year January February March | April | May | June July August |September| October | November | December Total 
1935... 106, 056 100, 512 110, 166 129, 482 | 179, 879 199, 696 184, 161 159, 285 141, 786 119, 748 96, 462 105,147 | 1,632, 389 
OB ncnces 110, 666 108, 744 121, 543 133, 290 177, 847 190, 699 156, 463 141, 5&6 133, 021 135, 493 111, 535 108, 650 | 1, 629, 407 
ee uncetnl 107, 957 102, 963 121, 074 131, 396 181, 700 198, 191 171, 687 147, O69 128, 266 118, 878 103, 242 111, 548 1, 623, 971 
as sroue 116, 122 112, 340 128, 735 147, 628 197, 259 202, 528 185, 099 168, 688 151, 081 136, 999 116, 841 122,852 | 1, 786, 172 
1939........ 130, 671 124, 650 142, 550 147, 525 197, 089 202, 549 182, 151 167, 038 133, 755 123, 243 112, 251 118,265 | 3, 781, 737 
WD asic dks 129, 558 128, 143 140, 730 153, 628 195, 332 206, 555 187, 687 167, 704 146, 247 136, 812 117, 783 126,647 | 1, 836, 825 
eR eee 135, 143 129, 804 147, 507 162, 490 214, 206 210, 250 194, 611 168, 787 146, 430 133, 695 112, 566 116,694 | 1,872, 183 
1942. : 119, 685 116, 963 134, 976 147, 857 200, 313 202, 159 187, 494 168, 210 138, 300 124, 770 106, 548 116,779} 1, 764, 054 
1943. _ 123, 075 122, 012 140, 093 150, 380 190, 535 202, 195 181, 335 151, 880 126, 485 107, 645 92, 965 97, 650 1, 686, 055 
ie ce 104, 051 105, 843 124, 833 130, 760 171, 467 177, 625 153, 722 130, 230 113, 354 100, 332 85, 897 87,880 | 1, 486, 399 

This table shows that the production From the following table you will note 1939............................... 428, 689 
of creamery butter has decreased from the gradual reduction in the amount of 1940--------.--------------.---.-.- 402, 690 
1,781,000,000 pounds in 1939 to 1,486,000,- farm butter produced in the United 1941------.--..-..--.-...-.----... - 395, 476 
000 pounds in 1944, although national States: WR .ccndpibnwancs catangisuniedael 366, 370 
milk production increased by some 12,- 1968 (preliminary) ...ciscccrecccacca $40, 360 


500,000,000 pounds during that period. 

In ether words, the national butter 
production has gone downward, while 
national milk production has increased. 
Some reasons why this butter production 
has not been maintained may be found 
on page A328 of the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Amount of farm butter produced in the 
United States, 1934-44 


[1,000 pounds] 


1094... 0 .cnconcuescanasasmecnsances 558, 649 
1985... nnccnceccccepecsncesenesose 639, 110 
206. nnn nnncacenadnannenmggnenvane 501, 900 
BOOT. cnc cenccecassantanespnedesecen 472, 270 
| 453, 990 


A very small amount of farm butter is 
sold to individuals or to a market. 


CHY¥ESE 
The following table shows the month- 


ly production of American cheese from 
January 1, 1935, to January 1945: 


Cheese, whole-milk American Cheddar: Production in factories, United States 

















(Thousands of pounds] 











Year January | February March April May June July August |September| October | November December Total 

ae 22, 197 21, 919 26, 914 32, 825 48, 926 60, 560 55, 238 53, 101 49, 053 42,114 28, 811 27, 341 468, 999 
1936........ 28) 881 26. 211 30, 804 85, 324 53, 008 64, 145 51, 029 45, 228 44, 933 45, 629 33, 088 29, 206 487, 576 
rer 28, 515 27, 765 32, 262 39, 061 56, 268 64, 454 55, 706 48, 824 42,701 88, 875 30, 209 27, 401 492, OAL 
teat 30, 535 30, 670 38, 884 48, 469 70, 263 74, 363 65, 881 55, 682 44, 277 43, 069 30, 173 28, 276 560, 542 
ee 20, 575 28, 200 36, 311 43, 649 62, 189 70, 739 61, 884 54, 895 46, 046 40, 687 31, 662 30, 761 537, 2M 
1940 82, 280 33, 945 41, 704 48, 996 67, 702 77, 343 68, 321 59, 776 53, 460 47, 923 36, 073 35, 267 , 74 
1941 38, 329 37, 830 47, 086 56, 155 81, 960 85, 022 78, 050 75, 972 70, 824 66, 996 56, 347 58, 551 753, 122 
1942... 62, 292 63, 939 78, 049 91, 670 119, 919 112, 734 $6, 419 85, 243 , 523 56, 492 41, 851 40, 719 916, 850 
1943 } 45, 720 46, 990 58, 015 67, 770 oe 560 oe ° 87, 340 77, 185 65, - 54, 560 41, 340 41, 610 770, 610 

I tees , 76 { » 712 3, 125 5 é 7 79 a 







1 Estimates, subject to revision. 





2 Figures for January and February are from preliminary enumerations, subject to revision. 


You will note at a glance that while in 
1939 only 537,298,000 pounds of cheese— 
10 pounds of milk for 1 pound of cheese— 
or 5,372,000,000 pounds of milk were con- 
verted into American cheese, that by 1942 
over 9,000,000,000 pounds, and in 1944, 
7,997,000,000 pounds of milk were di- 
verted to the manufacture of this prod- 
uct. You will also note that this diver- 
sion of milk to cheese production ac- 
counts for a portion of the increase in 
the national milk production or for from 
two to three and three-quarters billion 
pounds of the increase. 

The War Food Administration has 
tried to curtail or freeze the national pro- 
duction of foreign cheeses, but has en- 
couraged the increase in production of 
American cheese, 


In addition to the above American or 
Cheddar cheese production, there is also 
to be considered the other types of cheese 
such as Limburger, Swiss, brick, Italian, 
and others usually designated as foreign 
types. 

The foreign-type cheese production is 
as follows: 


Other types of cheese production other than 


American 

Pounds 
i ciininiominwioninmmdans 151, 732, 000 
Geet emmasenneennsemadin 154, 698, 000 
le Dicintinnianédhitinkonbdiahmaenin 156, 784, 000 
Tl taivninisanuiiinlinupimnenammatité 164, 783, 000 
Se. nanemmaiinintieinietiabicile 171, 229, 000 
Fi ichimanndcientinsdénind, epieaiathuminntsares 182, 700, 000 
IU Riisintiiitlpantaiaiaiitiaias tbtbindntiemons 203, 039, 000 
Tl cintthiiemiaiaeies span tiailinieiiniadeaamiinie «= 192, 486, 000 


Pounds 
1943 (estimated) —-.............. 228, 205, 000 
1944 (estimated) ..............< 208, 949, 000 


Percentage increase and decrease in foreign 
type cheese production: 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four produc- 
tion represents a 38 percent increase over 
1935 production, 85 percent increase over 
1936, 33 percent increase over 1937, 27 per- 
cent increase over 1938, 22 percent increase 
over 1939, 14 percent increase over 1940, 3 
percent increase over 1941, 9 percent increase 
over 1942, 8.4 percent decrease over 1943, 1944, 
base. 


EVAPORATED MILK 


The production of evaporated milk as 
shown by the following table has had an 
increased production from 2,170,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to 3,434,000,000 pounds in 
1944 or an increase of over 50 percent. 





Nin 





Or 
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Production: Evaporated milk, case goods, unskimmed 


[Thousands of pounds} 




































Year January | February March | April May | June July August | September; October | November | December Total 
aetna eaten ata aca etal a es eee sili nsec a a ail 

a 113, 393 121, 134 146, 500 177, 264 236, 512 252, 831 160, 522 105, 710 86, 337 101, 604 1, 838, 890 
1936......«<e- 117, 253 113, 951 148, 174 178, 657 235, 361 254, 858 181, 209 186,141 | . 129, 736 114,004] 2.043. 759 
ey. ah 119, 152 126, 509 153, 290 184, 829 239, 136 252, 535 | 162, 506 124, 126 92, 322 104,012} 1. 902,545 
000. ee 27, 302 131, 765 171, 440 203, 249 285, 673 278, 601 | 185, 808 125, 000 102, 056 114, 739 2, 104, 198 
NOU ores 131, 320 139, 717 179, 848 203, 867 263, 215 268, 840 | 226, 600 902 144, 568 123, 694 139, 759 2, 170, 601 
1h 158, 212 171, 125 201, 286 225, 606 273, 824 293, 173 | 259, 114 696 171, 881 134, 192 148, 568 2, 464, 668 
1941. cecases 172, 264 169, 493 208, 206 254, 215 354, 803 350, 063 310, 791 ” 855 oni’ 683 ’ ae aaa ~ 
1942. ...--e- 314, 92 304, 804 340, 999 361, 154 445, €05 307,567 | 314, 349 024 203, 114 178,333 | 3, 518, 504 
1943}... cc 204, 698 210, 315 252, 339 288, 923 376, O15 386, 000 335, 500 275, 500 188, 896 55, 99S 168, 100 3, 075, 048 
1044 1... nse 191, 031 208, 992 266, 621 313, 508 413, 364 412, 500 358, 000 312, 000 245, 000 210, 850 227, 189 3, 434, 055 


i Estimated, 


This product has a great war demand, 
as well as a strong domestic demand, 
You will note that a relatively large por- 
tion of the increase in the national milk 
preduction has been diverted to this good 








product. This increase in evaporated 
milk required about two and one-half 
billion pounds of the increase in the na- 
tional milk production. 


DRIED SKIM MILK FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


Production of dried skim milk for hu- 
man consumption for the period Janu- 
ary 1, 1935, to January 1, 1945, is shown 
on the following table: 


Production: Dried skim milk (for human consumption) 














[Thousands of pounds} 








| 
Year | January | February | March April | May June July August | September | October November | December Total 
! | ’ 
11, 854 11, 795 15, 232 | 17, 272 24, 100 17, 570 16, 889 15, 364 13, 015 9, 902 11, 805 187, 531 
13, 319 13, 410 16, 601 19, 542 27, 266 19, 124 17, 019 18, 448 19, 822 16, 129 17, 982 223, 827 
18, 495 15, 790 19, 671 22, 211 29, 611 24, 442 19, 635 17, 646 16, 049 13, 731 18, 382 244, 511 
20, 327 18, 724 23, 455 27, 580 32, 482 27, 621 23, 212 22, 762 22, 548 17, 154 18, 701 289, 121 
29, 108 18, 401 , O02 24, 048 31, 489 24, 360 206, 260 18, 848 18, 013 18, 041 21, 124 267, 860 
24, 495 23, 370 , 442 29, 036 38, 578 31, 094 26, 631 22, 157 22, 564 19, 030 22, 088 321, 843 
25,714 25, 715 31, 142 34, 449 41, 780 31, 953 29, 293 27, 016 25, 253 22, 816 27, 543 366, 455 
33, 900 36, 198 47, 429 54, 868 68, 846 58, 696 52, 999 43, 646 36, 664 28, 622 31, 929 565, 414 
27, 459 28, 234 39, 366 44, 443 64, 027 54, 000 42, 399 33, 171 23, 832 17, 459 23, 020 454, 704 
25, 150 28, 900 47, 750 59, 250 79, 350 67, 000 51, 300 40, 650 35, 775 29, 845 37, 300 582, 805 





The war needs are shown in this pro- 
duction table. In order to obtain a com- 
plete picture regarding powdered skim 
milk, I wish to call your attention to the 
figures on the following table showing 
the production of powdered skim milk 
for animal feed: 


Dry skim milk animal feed, production by 
montirs 
[Thousand pounds] 





ee 
1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1) 19443 
| | 











| | | | 

January~.... 11,011) 10,931) 9, soo! 4, 1621 1,984} 1,190 
February....| 10,445) 15,148] 9, 349) 4,683) 1, 602 850. 
March.......| 12, 844) 14, 987} 12, 331] 500} 1, 050 
April... --| 14, 943! 17,776! 13, 774! 6, 1, 425 
SON anda 18, 929) 20, 585) 15, 835) | 3,175 
June.......--| 17,316} 19, 664) 14, 363) 2, 550 
July.........| 12, 543] 13, 705] 9, 824! 6, 2, 400 
RUGS. once 8, 799) 11,935) 7,620) 5, 1, 800 
September..| 8, 660) 10,685) 5,987] < 1, 350 
October.....| 7,947) 10,556} 3,930) 3, 67 1,075 
November...| 7,126) 8,462) 3, 500 850 
Deceniber...| 9,957) 9, 528} 3,729) 2, 775 

Total_.../140, 520) 159, 962 110, 042/61, 148 24, 446 | 18, 490 

! 





| ' | | 





1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Estimated. 

You will note that while powdered 
skim milk production for human con- 
sumption has more than doubled be- 
tween 1939 and 1944, the production of 
powdered skim milk for animal feed has 
been reduced from 140,000,000 pounds in 
1939 to only 18,000,000 pounds in 1944. 
This was a most desirable diversion and 
the product powdered skim milk for hu- 
man consumption, with a 35 percent pro- 
tein content, has had increasing appre- 
ciation during the war. You will note 
that about one-half of the increase in 
powdered skim milk for human con- 
sumption resulted in the shift from the 
powdered skim formerly used as animal 
feed. 





If 100 pounds of fluid milk is converted 
into 5 pounds of butter and 8 pounds of 
powdered skim, or if the 100 pounds of 
milk is converted into 10 pounds of 
cheese, or if the 100 pounds of milk is 
converted into 50 cans of evaporated 
milk, or if the 100 pounds of milk is con- 
verted into 13 pounds of powdered whole 
milk, or if the 100 pounds of milk is con- 
sumed as fluid milk about the same 
amount of human food is obtained. 

POWDERED WHOLE MILK 


The national production of this prod- 
uct has expanded during the war. How- 
ever, the percentage of the national milk 
production being converted into pow- 
dered whole milk was only seventeen 
one-hundredths of 1 percent in 1939, and 


Cattle and calves: Suggested number on farms Jan. 1, 1945, and 1946, imports, cc 





was only eighty-nine one-hundredths of 
1 percent in 1943. While the production 
of this product may have been further 
increased in 1944, the amount is in re- 
ality only a very small portion of the 
national milk production. Many people 
are looking to a further rapid expansion 
in the markets for this product, and time 
alone will tell the importance of the 
product in the dairy markets of the coun- 
try or of the world. 

EEEF PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Seldom does it appear that we realize 
the importance of the dairy business to 
the beef supply of the Nation. In the 
War Food Administration 1945 goal book 
we find the following: 


and slaughter, with comparisons 


{In million head] 


Milk animals on farms Jan. 1: 
Cows 2 years old QNG@ OVP... .ccccecccccenccccsccae 
ED BAR FORD ccctaissenstnierinnsidectnenntaten 
EE GR nccccetndekdctensdnenéedncsnennsnaenn 


ee Ce Ci ccnadtdtcnenennttnnddnmnand 


Other cattle on farms Jan, 1: 
Cows 2 years old and over 
Pieies 1-2 FORS, .. cn cceccecsccn 
Steers 1 year and Over.................-. 

TOG © TONE GG CWE cc ccicctcectascnsdncnasecenasss 
GET GEOR nc cine wreticedssnnsnssannsnasenaninnes 


Total other cattle (b60)) cnncccccccsdndcccucssecce 


Grand total al} centile... ccccccccccssscecsccncsuacs | 


Calf crop_...- 


Imports of cattle and calveS......--------.--c-eceeceene 
Into sight... .ccoccuceccccsccnccesenceccnccecscccscceeces 


Total supply cattle and calves......-...--0.- mel 











} | | 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 195 | 1946 

















| 
.§ f 4] 27.1 27.6 98.2} 282 
5 5.7 5.8 | 0 6.2 6.2 | 5.8 
6.0 6. 2 6.6 | 9 7.0 6.2 | 6.2 
26. 4 7.4 | 38.8 40.0 40.8 | 40. 6 | 40.2 
—— 3 

| | 
10.6} 11.2 12.1 12.9] 13.7 13.2 12.0 
3.4{ 3.8 4.0 | 4.4 | 4.8 4.6 4.0 
5.3 5.9 64} 69] 7.5 7.8 7.0 
1.6 7 1.7 | 1.8 | 1.9 1.8 1.7 
10.9 11.5 St HE ws 11.8 11.8 
31.8| 841] 364] 39.1 41.3} 39.2| 5 
68.2} 71.5| 752| 791| 822] 78) 767 
29.8 | 31.1 32.9} 33.1 34. 2 34.4 33.8 
-6 | mn 7 | 6 3 5 5 
30.4} 31.8] 33.6 7 $5) 349] 1.3 
r | 111.0 


98.6} 103.3 | 108.8 112.8 116.7 114 


apres | coeds 
SS F | 
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Cattle and calves: Suggested number on farms. Jan. 1, 1945, and 1946, imports, calf crop, 
and slaughter, with comparisons—Continued 


{In million head] 








Disappearance: 
Slaughter: 
Cattle: 

a 

PIED ccnimiviinctincitinianenciielal 


| a a 
Calves: 

ne 

ION UNIE ccetanincocnccmtsstneciin 


FOR OE oi oisicncunecsimenstiiaisiaivaiitiall 
Citat GRMN is iviaccdkccaccactpessisesesanes 


EOKs) GIR OONDDO...ccicindntmncitbntntininnanne 


Number end of year 
Change from prev 


ious year. 

















1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1044 | 1945 | 1946 
9.8] 10.9] 123] 1.7] 140]......} ies 
G3] 65) BT] GO 6.8 frcccccnclocsocee ; 
15.0] 164) 180] 17.7] 197] 20.6] 108 
ce] SE OSl (Ret “REL : 
BY) 661 --aS} “O04 OS Lonoke ; 
91 93] 971 99| 142] 144] 126 
24.1 | 25.7| 27.7] 27.6] 339| 385.0] 820 
80| 24] 20| so] B80] 80] B80 

27.1| 281| 2.7] 806] 369] 380] 85.0 
71.5| 75.2) 71| 822| 7@8| 767| 160 
+3.3 +37 $3.9] 431] -24] 31] =.7 




















Note the increase in slaughtering of 
cattle from 15,000,000 in 1940 to 20,000,- 
000 in 1944, and the calf slaughtering 
increase from 9,000,000 in 1940, to 14,- 
000,000 in 1944, If dairy cattle numbers 
are maintained and the total cattle num- 
bers reduced we will apparently be eat- 
ing part of the stock pile. The future 
will determine whether this is a desir- 
able or an undesirable policy to follow. 

You will note that the grand total of 
cattle increased from 628.200,000 on 
January 1, 1940, to 79,800,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. You will also note that in 
1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943 the numbers 
increased some 3 percent a year, but in 
1944 there was a decrease of over 2 per- 
cent and an expected decrease of 3 per- 
cent in 1945 with the hope of main- 
tenance of supply in 1946. 

The meat supply may not be in keep- 
ing with the numbers sold as they may be 
shipped to market at lighter weights. 

The main point I wish to call to your 
attention is that in 1940 there were 36,- 
400,000 of dairy cattle, and 31,000,000 of 
other cattle, and on January 1, 1945, 
there was an estimated 40,000,000 dairy 
cattle and an estimated 39,000,000 other 
cattle on the farms of the United States. 
You will note that it is expected there 
will be a maintenance of dairy cattle 
numbers in 1945 but only time can tell. 

You will also note that there is a 
hoped for or anticipated reduction in 
other cattle numbers of some 2,700,000 
head in 1945, so that on January 1, 1946, 
we will have 36,500,000 of nondairy cat- 
tle in comparison to 39,200,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, and 41,300,000 on January 
1, 1944. 

It is usually estimated that the dairy 
industry furnishes some 40 percent of 
the beef supply of the Nation. When 
the importance of the dairy industry is 
considered in connection with the na- 
tional farm income, the dairy industry 
should also be credited with the beef and 
veal production. Instead, the dairy ine 
dustry is credited with only 20 percent 
of the national farm income and that 
applies to milk production only. 

The above facts show the importance 
of this industry—the greatest agricul- 
tural industry of our country. 

The more I study these production fig- 
ures, the greater is my respect and ad- 
miration for the men, yes, and the women 


and children, that have made this pro- 
duction possible. If the women and 
children were eliminated from the dairy 
production picture, the dairy production 
would be very drastically reduced, 

When one realizes that 100 pounds of 
grain fed to dairy cows produces four 
times as much human food as when fed 
to some other farm animals, and twice as 
much human food as would be obtained 
from feeding it to any farm animal, the 
efficiency of the dairy cow, the “foster 
mother of the human race” can really be 
appreciated. 

The dairy cow uses untold numbers of 
acres of land as pasture which could not 
be utilized to advantage for other classes 
of livestock. ‘This feed is converted into 
one of the greatest foods known to man. 
As once stated by Thomas A. Edison: 

The Almighty knew His business when He 
apportioned milk. He is the best chemist 
we have. I am an experimenter and I have 
tried many diets, but I’ve always come back 
to milk. It has done more for my health 
than anything else. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Hays, for 10 days, on account of 
necessary absence from the city. 

To Mr. Curtis, for the week of Feb- 
ruary 19, on account of illness in family 
and official business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its order heretofore 
entered, adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon, 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Monday, February 19, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., Subcommittee No. 3 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary will continue the 
hearing on H. R. 97, to amend the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes” 
(with respect to certain patent matters). 
The hearing will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee Room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Fore: 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb. 
ruary 20, 1945, to begin public hearings 
on H. R. 693—a bill to clarify the appli- 
cation of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to exempted securities, and for 
other purposes. 

There will be a meeting of the Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, Fe 
ruary 22, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 1648. 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams, 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


GN 


Q- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


216. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to fix the salary of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

217. A letter from the rear admiral, 
United States Navy, Director of Budget and 
Reports, transmitting a report showing the 
name, age, legal residence, rank, branch of 
service, with special qualifications therefor, 
of each person commissioned from civilian 
life into the United States Naval Reserve, 
the Marine Corps Reserve, and the Coast 
Guard Reserve during the period December 
1, 1944, to January 31, 1945, inclusive, who 
have not had prior commissioned military 
service; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

218. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting the 
ninth annual report of the National Labor 
Relations Board and supplementary data, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944; to 
the Committee on Labor, 

219. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting copies of letters 
addressed to the heads of the agencies listed 
below which establish limitations on the 
amounts which may be expended for travel 
from sums set apart in appropriations to 
these agencies for special projects; Selective 
Service System, War Production Board; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

220. A letter from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Commissioner, transmitting the report 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, for 
the third and fourth quarters of the fiscal 
year 1944 (H. Doc. No. 71); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 

221. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to reimburse certain Marine Corps per- 
sonnel and former Marine Corps personnel 
for personal property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire in the training building at 
the Marine Corps air station, Cherry Point, 
N. C., on June 3, 1944; to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
§. 217. An act to authorize an exchange of 
lands between the city of Eastport, Maine, 
and the United States, and the conveyance 
of a roadway easement to the city of East- 
port, Maine; without amendment (Rept. No. 
154). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. S. 222. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant to the Duke Power Co. 
a 180-foot perpetual easement across Camp 
Croft in the State of South Carolina; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 155). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the siate 
of the Union, 

Mr. DURHAM: Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. S. 290. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant to the Orange & Rock- 
land Electric Co. a 150-foot perpetual ease- 
ment across the West Point Military Reserva- 
tion in the State of New York; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 156). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Unicon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 cf rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: 

H. R. 2228. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion of a Medal of Honor to J. Edgar Hoover; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H.R. 2229. A bill to provide every adult 
citizen in the United States with equal basic 
Federal insurance, permitting retirement 
with benefits at age 60, and also covering 
total qisability, from whatever cause, for 
certain citizens under 60; to give protection 
to widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expandirg market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such penefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citi- 
zen in proportion to the income privileges 
he enjoys; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H.R. 2220. A bill to provide every edult 
citizen in the United States with equal basic 
Federal insurance, permitting retirement 
with benefits at age 60, and also covering 
total disability, from whatever cause, for 
certain citizens under 60; to give protection 
to widows with children; to provide an ever- 
expanding market for goods and services 
through the payment and distribution of 
such benefits in ratio to the Nation’s steadily 
increasing ability to produce, with the cost 
of such benefits to be carried by every citi- 
zen in proportion to the income privileges 
he enjoys; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 2231 (by request). A bill to authorize 
the Seeretary of the Interior to adjust debts 
of individual Indians, associations of In- 
dians, or Indian tribes, and for other pure 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 2232. A bill to prohibit discrimination 
in employment because of race, creed, color, 
nationality, or ancestry; to the Committee 
on Labor, 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H. R. 2233. A bill to prohibit the prosecu- 
tion of any claim against the United States 
or against any Government corporation by 
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any employee or by certain ex-employees; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. TRAYNOR: 

H.R. 2234. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide grants to 
States, political subdivisions of States, and 
municipalities for developing and maintain- 
ing dental health plans consisting of effec- 
tive measures for dental health education; 
effective measures for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and control of dental diseases; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: 

H.R. 2235. A bill to increase the Federal 
contribution to States for old-age assistance 
by amending section 3 of the Social Security 
Act, approved August 14, 1935, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. R. 2236. A bill to amend Public Law No. 
361, Seventy-seventh Congress, approved De- 
cember 20, 1941; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 2237. A bill to provide a temporary 
exemption from customs duty for screen- 
ings, scalpings, chaff, and scourings of cer- 
tain grains and seeds; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON of Florida: 

H. R. 2238. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
establish a retirement system for employees 
of carriers subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and for other purposes,’ approved 
August 29, 1935,” approved June 24, 1937, 
known as the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1987; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 2239. A bill to simplify and improve 
credit services to farmers and promote farm 
ownership by abolishing certain agricultural 
lending agencies and functions, by transfer- 
ring assets to the Farmers’ Home Corporation, 
by enlarging the powers of the Farmers’ 
Home Corporation, by authorizing Govern- 
ment insurance loans to farmers, by creating 
preferences for loans and insured mortgages 
to enable veterans to acquire farms, by pro- 
viding additional specific authority and di- 
rections with respect to the liquidation of re- 
settlement projects and rural rehabilitation 
projects for resettlement purposes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 2240. A bill to amend the Pay Read- 
justment Act of 1942, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. Con. Res. 29. Concurrent resolution to 
reaffirm the necessity of the Tydings amend- 
ment in our war effort, and creating a con- 
gressional committee to investigate the ne- 
cessity of agricultural deferments; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to take certain steps relative 
to production of and placing price ceiling 
control on all dairy products; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to grant and to extend deferment to farm la- 
borers under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 2241. A bill for the relief of Florence 

Zimmerman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. CANNON of Florida: 

H. R. 2242. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lessie L. Bryant and Miss Jimmie Alexander; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 2243. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
A. Guarino; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2244. A bill for the relief of Edward 
A. Thurber; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2245. A bill for the relief of Sven 
Oltedale; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2246. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
O. Mello and Antonio Mello as next of kin 
of Michael O. Me »; to the Committee on 
Claims. ‘ 

H. R. 2247. A bill for the relief of Christian 
QO. Mello; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2248. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
E. Alarie; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H.R. 2249. A bill for the relief of the Cape 
& Vineyard Electric Co.; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 2250. A bill for the relief of Mildred 

E. Waldron; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. FULLER: . 

H.R. 2251. A bill for the relief of Catherine 

V. Sweeney; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
end papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


85. By Mr. MERROW: Resolution adopted 
by the Board of Directors of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, October 14-16, 
1944, urging and supporting the submission 
of an amendment to the United States Fed- 
eral Constitution which shall have for its 
purpose the abolishing of the requirement 
that treaties must be ratified by a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate and substitute therefor 
ratification by a majority vote of Members 
present in both Houses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

86. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
United Home Owners of Illinois, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to their request to permit a 20 
percent increase in renta!s; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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Monpay, Fespruary 19, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of hope, through dust of con- 
flict and through battle flame we turn to 
Thy ever-waiting presence, where be- 
yond these voices of tumult there is 
peace. The havoc which has wrecked 
the earth reveals to us the ghastly out- 
come when man forsakes Thy light of 
truth and defies Thy law of love. We 
thank Thee for a vision of a new earth, 
the glory of whose coming has been her- 
alded by the prophets of old, who saw the 
sun-touched mountain peaks and de- 
clared that the peoples who sit in dark- 
ness shall see a great light and be bathed 











in its effulgence. We rejoice in the re- 
born hopes with which the awakening 
world is thrilling, for the rainbows that 
this dey are seen through the tears as 
the devices of the wicked are broken and 
his arrogant might ground into the dust 
of defeat. 

Grant that our dear land may play its 
full part in the fulfillment for all men 
of the radiant hues of that bow of prom- 
ise now arching the stricken earth. 
Grant to our generation the wisdom to 
plan and the power to achieve an order 
which shall protect all nations from fear 
and want, in a leagued commonwealth 
in which Thy good gifts shall be more 
fairly shared; where no more shall na- 
tion lift up sword against nation; where 
each people shall enrich the world with 
the gifts of its excellence. Stir us with 
the creative faith that no desire or de- 
sign of ours can be too great and too 
good for Thee to fulfill. Wilt Thou an- 
swer our petitions according to Thy will, 
in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. BarRKLEy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 15, 1945, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the bill (S. 375) to provide for the effec- 
tive administration of certain lending 
agencies of the Federal Government. 


GREETINGS FROM THE PRESIDENT AND 
CONGRESS OF COSTA RICA 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate for publication in 
the ReEcorD a translation of letter from 
the President of the Republic of Costa 
Rica delivered today by the Vice Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica. The letter will be 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The letter from the President of Costa 
Rica is as follows: 

[Translation ] 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONs- 
GRESS OF THE REPUBLIC OF COSTA RICA 

Whereas it is of fundamental importance 
for the ideal of the unity of America to 
strengthen the bonds between the nations 
of the Continent, especially today when a 
common destiny finds us in close embrace 
fighting for the triumph of liberty and 
justice; 

Whereas Deputy Licenciado don Francisco 
Fonseca Chamier, Vice President of this 
chamber, is about to depart for Mexico and 
the United States of America: 

Be it resolved, To confer upon the deputy, 
Vice President of the Congress, Licenciado 
don Francisco Fonseca Chamier, the author- 
ity of the Constitutional Congress of the Re- 
public of Costa Rica to present to the Houses 
of the Republics of Mexico and the United 
States of America the cordial greetings of 
his Costa Rican colleagues. 
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Done in the city of San Jose, capital of 
the Republic of Costa Rica, on the 23d day 
of January 1945. 

Jos& ALBER TAzI AVENDANO, 
President. 

ABEL Mora, First Secretary. 

JULIO Munoz, Second Secretary. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT FROM GENERAL Mac- 
ARTHUR OF RESOLUTION OF THANKS 
ADOPTED BY THE SENATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter embodying 
acknowledgment by General MacArthur 
of the resolution adopted by the Senate 
expressing its thanks to him and the men 
under his command, which will be read. 

The letter was read by the Chief 
Clerk and ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFT, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1945. 
Hon. Lesure L. BIrrwe, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Birrte: General MacArthur has 
asked that the following message from him be 
delivered to you: 

“Please express to the Senate my most re- 
spectful thanks for its generous Resolution 
No. 75. This great legislative body, always 
so noble in its leadership, has inspired all 
ranks cf the command by its splendid 
tribute.” 

As the representative of the War Depart- 
ment it gives me great pleasure to transmit 
this message to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES REBER, 
Brigadier General, G. S. C., 
Deputy Chief, 
Legislative and Liaison Division. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR GLASS AS 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE 
SENATE—RESOLUTION BY DEMOCRATIC 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
recent Democratic conference at which 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Grass] announced his desire not to 
be reelected as President pro tempore of 
the Senate a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the conference with refer- 
ence to the retirement of the Senator 
from Virginia as President pro tempore 
of the Senate and his distinguished serv- 
ices here and elsewhere. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that resolution may 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Whereas the Honorable CARTER GLASS, sen- 
jor Senator from Virginia, has for a number 
of years served as the honored President pro 
tempore of the United States Senate; and 

Whereas in addition to his long and dis- 
tinguished service to his country as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and as United States 
Senator, he has served with distinction in 
the position of President pro tempore of 
the Senate; and 

Whereas Senator GiLass expressed his de- 
sire not to be considered for reelection as 
President pro tempore during the Seventy- 
ninth Congress: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Democratic conference of 
the Members of the Senate, That we express 
to Senator Guiass our profound appreciation 
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of the loyal and distinguished service he 
has rendered to his country in all the capac. 
ities in which he has served, and that woe 
especially express Our deep appreciation of 
the efficiency and courtesy with which he 
performed the duties of the high office of 
President pro tempore of the Senate during 
the years of his service in that capacity, anq 
express our regret at his voluntary retirement 
from this position; 

Resolved further, That the Democratic 
conference express to Senator Grass its sin. 
cere wish for his speedy and complete re- 
covery to the vigor of health and streneth. 

This resolution is unanimously adopted by 
the Conference, 

ALBEN W. Bark ey, 
Chairman, Conference of the Majority, 


HEARING ON NOMINATION OF NATHAN R. 
MARGOLD TO BE JUDGE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I gave 
notice about a week ago that on the 
23d of this month we would hold a hear- 
ing in the Committee on the Judiciary 
on the nomination of Nathan R. Margold 
to be a judge of the Federal court in 
this district. Due to the request of the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CHANDLER], we have deferred the hearing, 
and it will be held on February 27, 


REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF 
INSURANCE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 240) to 
express the intent of Congress with ref- 
erence to regulation of the business of 
insurance. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. O’Manoney, and Mr, FEerRGuson con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS BY 
THE NAVY—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WALSH submitted the following 
report: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
626) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction cif certain 
public works, and for other purpores, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1, 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2; and agree to the same, 

Davin I. WALSH, 

Mittarp E. Typines, 

Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

CaRL VINSON, 

Patrick H. Drewry, 

JAMES W. Morr, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of 
the report, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the present con- 
sideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the con- 
ference report merely eliminates the 
Senate amendment which included an 
authorization for some housing in con- 
nection with certain naval activities, 
The House of Representatives objected 
to the authorization for housing, and the 
Navy Department agreed to eliminate 
the provision, and it has now been elim- 
inated. That is all that is involved in 
he conference report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference re- 
port. 

The report was agreed to. 





EXECUTIVE COMIMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

CHESLEY BRAZIL 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of. the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation for the relief of Chesley Brazil 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. - 


SALARY OF DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF MINES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to fix the salary of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 


ADJUSTMENT OF DEBTS OF INDIVIDUAL INDIANS, 

INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS, OR INDIAN TRIBES 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to adjust debts of individual Indians, 
associations of Indians, or Indian tribes, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BoarD 

A letter from the Chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the ninth annual report of that 
Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1944 
(with accompanying papers); to the Comes 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the Sen- 
ate by the Vice President and referred as 
indicated: 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Association of Airport Executives, favoring 
the enactment of legislation to set in motion 
a Nation-wide airport construction and im- 
provement program embracing Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, and offering to 
the Congress the advice and counsel of the 
officers, board of directors, and members of 
the association; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 1 


“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States: 


“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in the seventeenth regu- 
lar session assembled, does most respectfully 
submit that: 
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“Whereas this legislature now convened is 
facing the task of devising ways and means 
of safeguarding the Territory's population 
and welfare during the present conflict and 
of planning for a broader economic develop- 
ment that will insure a sound future for our 
own returning veterans and thousands of 
others in the armed forces and large num- 
bers of civilians, all of whom are looking for- 
ward to a home in the northern frontier; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State are pro- 
claiming the ‘four freedoms’ and the At- 
lantic Charter and are supporting the right 
of small nations and minorities to choose 
their own government and to have control of 
their own destinies and have pledged the 
resources and life blood of the Nation to that 
end; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, 
while publicly voicing a desire to aid and as- 
sist in populating the Territory and develop- 
ing its resources, has notwithstanding fol- 
lowed a persistent course to the contrary and, 
through questionable interpretation of his 
powers, has withdrawn vast areas of land and 
water from the public domain and prohibited 
their use and development by the people, and 
has continued and accentuated his policy 
during the present war under the guise of 
national emergency and has created a con- 
dition of confusion and uncertainty among 
the people; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
exercised his vast bureaucratic powers to the 
point where the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment are evaded in fact if not in intent, 
in direct conflict with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter and the ‘four freedoms’; 
and 

“Whereas the resources of Alaska are gen- 
erally controlled by a single man, and the 
existence of such an undemocratic condition 
prevents our planning for the logical devel- 
opment of our great Territory; and 

“Whereas the Department of the Interior, 
at the direction of its Secretary, is now pro- 
posing to establish huge reservations in 
southeastern Alaska, covering both land and 
water, and such reservations, if created, will 
operate to withdraw from development and 
use in the normal and customary manner, 
most of the resources of that section, con- 
sisting, among other things, of 78,500,000,000 
board feet of timber with a possible yearly 
cut in perpetuity of 1,000,000,000 board feet; 
undeveloped water-power resources totaling 
800,000 horsepower, or sufficient to meet the 
needs of a population of over 200,000 people; 
and 

“Whereas the areas of southeastern Alaska 
located within the reservation actually pro- 
posed and described by notices published in 
the Federal Register, produce an average of 
704,000 cases of canned salmon, consisting of 
48 1-pound cans per case, annually, besides 
millions of pounds of halibut, king salmon, 
and other species of commercial fish; and 

“Whereas the annual production of canned 
salmon and other commercial fishery prod- 
ucts in the other and greater areas of south- 
eastern Alaska where reservations have been 
requested but not yet approved, or the 
boundaries definitely described are beyond 
accurate calculation, but will total more than 
2,000,000 cases per year of canned salmon 
alone: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, in sev- 
enteeth regular session assembled, respect- 
fully petitions that the Congress of the 
United States immediately investigate the 
policies of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
end that relief may be granted the people 
from the ever-growing burden resulting from 
such policies. 


“And your memorialist will ever pray. 
“Passed by the house, January 26, 1945.” 
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RESOLUTIONS OF ARKANSAS LEGISLA- 
TURE—CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
RELATIVE TO TAXES ON INCOME, GIFTS, 
AND INHERITANCES 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp two house concurrent reso- 
lutions adopted by the Legislature of 
Arkansas, in which Congress is memo- 
rialized not to amend the Constitution 
relative to taxes on incomes, gifts, and 
inheritances, 

The resolutions presented by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN were referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 3 


Whereas Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 
10, by Senator Abington, was adopted by the 
fifty-fourth general assembly; and 

Whereas the purport of this resolution was 
misunderstood by varicus members of the 
house and: senate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the adoption of the Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 10 by the fifty- 
fourth general assembly be, and is hereby, 
rescinded by the fifty-fifth general assembly. 

Ben LANEY, Governor, 

Approved February 14, 1945. 


House Concurrent Resolution 4 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of the 
United States not to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to taxes 
on incomes, gifts, and inheritances 
Whereas there is now pending in the Con- 

gress of the United States proposed legisia- 

tion to repeal the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States and 
to amend said Constitution relative to taxes 
on incomes, gifts, and inheritances by pro- 
viding for a limitation of taxes thereon to 

25 percent; and 
Whereas the people of the State of Arkan- 

sas are opposed to such amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States being 

passed at this time: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 

of the State of Arkansas (the Senate concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and is hereby, memorialized and peti- 
tioned to defeat the efforts now being made 
to repeal the sixteenth amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States and the 

effort to submit a proposed amendment which 

would limit the maximum rate of gift, in- 
come, and estate taxes to 25 percent; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 

Arkansas be, and he is hereby, directed to 

forward a duly certified copy of this resolu- 

tion to the Senate of the United States and 
one to the House of Representatives in the 

Congress of the United States, and to each 

Arkansas Member thereof. 

Ben LANEY. 
Emory A. THOMPSON. 
Fresruary 14, 1945. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate concurrent resolutions identical 
with the foregoing, which were referred 
to the Commiitee on Finance. 


MEMORIAL OF THE SENATE OF ARIZONA— 
PRICE PLAN FOR COPPER, LEAD, AND 
ZINC 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
present a memorial from the Arizona 
State Senate requesting the continuation 
of the premium-price plan for copper, 
lead, and zinc. This memorial is in sup- 
port of Senate bill 502, which was in- 
troduced by me and several of my col- 
leagues. 
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The memorial presented by Mr. Mc- 
FARLAND was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and, under the rule, 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Memorial 1 


A memorial requesting continuation of the 
premium-price plan for copper, lead, and 
zinc 

To the Congress of the United States and the 

War Production Board: 

Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

In the interest of the prosecution of the 
war, the Congress enacted and the War Pro- 
duction Board carried into effect what is 
known as the premium-price plan for copper, 
lead, and zinc. 

The premium-price plan was designed, not 
to afford a profit to producers, but to bring 
out more of these essential metals than the 
low-ceiling prices could provide—to encour- 
age overquota production involving careful 
planning, capital investment, and increased 
production costs which can only be liquidated 
over a long period. 

Hundreds of producers, large and small, 
have done and are doing their part to carry 
out the program. 

Announcement has been made that the 
premium-price plan will be closed as of 
July 31, 1945, and as to certain classes of 
premiums prior to that date, on 30 days’ no- 
tice. 

This action, if carried out, will work a 
very great and unjustified hardship upon a 
large number of producers, and especially 
small mine operators, who have made in- 
vestments and incurred obligations in com- 
pliance with the Government’s wishes, which 
have by no means been liquidated, and which 
were assumed and undertaken with the un- 
derstanding that the duration of premium 
prices was guaranteed until the national 
emergency ends. 

Wherefore your memorialist, the Senate of 
the State of Arizona, urgently requests: 

1. That the premium-price plan for cop- 
per, lead, and zinc, including all classes of 
premiums, be continued to June 30, 1946, and 
that no provision be made for the cancela- 
tion of any class of premiums during the 
intervening period except in cases necessitat- 
ing individual operating corrections. 

2. That the Congress appropriate sufficient 
funds for carrying out the existing plan until 
such date. 

Adopted by the senate February 5, 1945. 

Approved by the Governor February 7, 1945. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a memorial identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF TRANSPORTATION OF 
LIQUOR DURING THE WAR—PETITION 
FROM KANSAS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks a letter 
from Rev. C. M. Nutter, pastor of the 
Methodist Church of Lincoln, Kans., to- 
gether with a petition which is signed by 
38 citizens of Lincoln, Kans. I ask that 
the letter and petition be appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition, without all the signatures 
attached, were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1945, 

A good many of us here are exercised con- 
cerning our manpower problem, especially as 
it relates to the farm and production of food. 
Ve see the liquor business as a waste of 
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manpower from several angles, as a waste 
of vital products. 

We know that the liquor interests have a 
strangle hold on our Government but we 
register this protest nevertheless. 

This form was prepared by the chairman 
of our conference board of temperance, and 
these signatures were received on Sunday 
morning, February 11, by passing it among 
the congregation during service. 

To the Honorable James F. ByRNEs, 
War Mobilization Director, 
Washington, D, C.: 

We, the undersigned parents and friends 
of sons in the armed services, commend your 
action stopping dog and horse racing as an 
aid to the war effort by conserving transpor- 
tation and manpower. 

We endorse your suggestion to restrict all 
large conventions to relieve overcrowded 
railroads by reducing travel, and dim-out of 
electric advertising to save coal. 

We observe the President’s request for 
universal manpower control by law and also 
his order to General Hershey to draft farm 
labor. 

Through working long hours the farm in- 
dustry is now dangerously understaffed— 
farm foods, meats, canned goods, sugar, etc., 
cannot now be bought freely. Shoes, cotton 
goods, lumber, hardware, farm implements, 
and other elemental necessities are also 
scarce. However, it is possible to buy beer 
and liquor at all hours without restriction. 
Railroads and farm producers have to date 
done a magnificent job but face the possi- 
bility of a break-down. 

We therefore, in behalf of our men under 
arms, respectfully petition to aid the man- 
power shortage, to relieve overburdened car- 
riers, to help our understaffed farms, that 
you immediately order all beverage liquor 
transportation stopped, just as you have rac- 
ing and other nonessentials to the war 
effort. 

C. M. NUTTER. 
B. G. HALL. 
Mrs. B. G. HALL, 
Mrs. PEARL CASE 
(And sundry other citizens of Lincoln, 
Kans.). 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MEETING OF 
ITALIAN CENTER, STAMFORD, CONN, 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for printing in the Recorp and ap- 
propriate reference a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by more than 400 per- 
sons attending a meeting of the Italian 
Center at Stamford, Conn. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas reports from Italy, both private 
and official, indicate that the Italian people 
in the liberated provinces are in immediate 
need of aid to alleviate the disastrous condi- 
tions arising out of the war; and 

Whereas citizens of Italian extraction in 
this country are deeply concerned not only 
with the plight of their immediate relatives 
but with the country as a whole and its 
destiny in the democratic family of nations, 

Be it resolved by the Italian-American com- 
munity of Stamford assembled in annual 
meeting at the Italian Center, That it call 
upon its representatives in Congress to urge: 

(a) Immediate and effective relief through 
U.N.R.R. A. and other Government agencies 
in the way of food, clothing, medicines, and 
other essentials of life. 

(b) Recognition of the Italian people in 
the liberated areas and their government as 
Allies of the United Nations in the struggle 
against the common enemy and for the 
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establishment of a Just peace following the 
military victory in Europe and in the Pacis, 
, HENRY A. Cos7anzo, . 
Chairman, Italian Center 
Board of Governors, 


RESOLUTIONS BY COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERIES IN NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I pre. 
sent a letter from th manager of the 
Tekamah Cooperative Creamery Co., of 
Tekamah, Nebr., together with a resol. 
tion adopted by 1,108 members of that 
company at their annual meeting heiq 
January 27, 1945; also a letter embody. 
ing a resolution from the executive sec. 
retary of the Nebraska Cooperative 
Creameries, Inc. I ask that the letters 
together with the resolutions be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately referred, 

There being no objection, the letters 
and resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEKAMAH COOPERATIVE 
CREAMERY Co., 
Tekamah, Nebr., January 29, 1945. 
Senator HucH BUurTLer, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: At the annual meeting of 
our 1,108 shareholders held January 27, 1945, 
the enclosed resolution was adopted. Your 
support ofathis resolution would not only 
help to relieve the shortage of butter but 
would be beneficial to the Nebraska dairy 
farmer now and in post-war, 

Unless something is done to increase the 
butterfat price to a more equitable base as 
to grain and livestock the butter shortage 
will be more acute in 1945. The milk and 
cream check of Nebraska farmers in 1944 
was over $55,000,000. Our State ranks fourth 
in the production of butter; therefore, our 
farmers would be benefited more by en- 
couraging butterfat production for butter. 
Forty percent of the Nation’s milk is used 
for making butter. 

Thanking you for your consideration, 
Respectfully yours, 
K. N. NELson, Manager. 


On motion duly made and passed, we the 
members of the Tekamah Cooperative Cream - 
ery Co. in their usual meeting assembled, en - 
dorse the action of the butter industry com- 
mittee in their recommendation to the War 
Food Administration, to increase butter pro- 
duction. 

1. That the feed subsidy payment for the 
butterfat be increased to one-fourth that 
paid for milk, or 15 cents. 


2. That the price of butter be increased 
6 cents per pound—from 41 cents to 47 cents 
per pound, 

8. That limitation be placed on bulk 40 
percent and plastic cream, that butterfat 
from this source may be diverted to butter. 
We most urgently request that these recom- 
mendations be promptly adopted and incor- 
porated into W. F. A. orders that producers 
of butterfat will be encouraged to produce 
butterfat for butter, that the American peo- 
ple may have sufficient supply to meet their 
needs. 

In our creamery territory, as in all Ne- 
braska and neighboring States, particularly 
to the north, south, and west, facilities are 
not available for conversion to whole milk. 
Also, distance between farms, condition of 
roads, and transportation preclude conver- 
sion. Producers with present labor supply 
and value of grain and livestock have re- 
duced butterfat production. Only when but- 
terfat production is on a par with milk and 
the price of butter increased, will there be 
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an incentive to encourage production for 
putter use. 
TEKAMAH COOOPERATIVE CREAMERY CoO., 
K. N. NELson, Manager. 


NeerASKA COOPERATIVE CREAMERIES, INC., 
Omaha, Nebdr., January 29, 1945, 


Hon. HuGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting held January 24 in 
Chicago by a joint committee representing the 
three national creamery associations; namely 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, National Creameries Association, 
and the American Butter Institute, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Resolved, That the butter industry ur- 
gently requests immediate action by govern- 
mental food production and pricing agencies 
to relieve the present alarming butter supply 

"iS1S: 
= “1, By increasing the base prices of butter 
as set forth in RMPR 289 by 6 cents per 
pound; and, by adjusting the production 
payment subsidy paid for butterfat sold as 
cream so that this payment per pound of 
butterfat is at feast equal to one-fourth of 
the production payment paid for 100 pounds 
of whole milk. 

“2. Furthermore, by extending limitation 
orders to cover all sales of cream.” 

This resolution has been sent to the fol- 
lowing: James F.. Byrnes, Director, W. M. R.; 
Fred M. Vinson, Director, Office of Economic 
Stabilization; Lt. Col. Ralph W. Olmstead, 
Director, Office of Supplies, W. F. A.; M. L. 
Brenner, Deputy Director, Office of Supplies; 
Marvin Jones, Administrator of W. F. A, 
Chester Bowles, Administrator of O. P. A; 
T. G. Stitts, chief of the Dairy and Poultry 
Branch, W. F. A.; C. H. C. Beakes, chief, Dairy 
and Poultry Price Branch, O. P. A. 

On January 25, 1945, the executive com- 
mittee of the Nebraska Cooperative Cream- 
eries, Inc., had a meeting and discussed the 
action by the joint committee and concurred 
100 percent with their action. It was re- 
quested that the action of the joint com- 
mittee and our executive committee be trans- 
mitted to you as it is the intention of the 
joint committee that, if no action is taken 
by the various bureaus in charge, the matter 
will be carried directly to Congress. It isa 
matter of life and death to the butter in- 
dustry and it is action that will certainly 
increase the supply of butter that is so vitally 
needed today. 

The 6 cents per pound increase in price is 
asked because the increased cost of produc- 
tion has made it impossible for farmers to 
produce butterfat for butter making. The 
change in the feed-subsidy payment that 
would increase the butterfat payment to 
one-fourth of the total production payment 
based on whole milk would increase the 
subsidy rate on butterfat on the present basis 
of payment from 10 cents per pound to 15 
cents per pound in our area as the present 
rate is 10 cents per pound butterfat and 60 
cents per hundred pounds of milk. This lat- 
ter action is recommended because at the 
present time the price relationship between 
butter and other dairy products is positively 
detrimental to the production of milk for 
butter making. 

The second part of the resolution asking 
for limitation orders is also very necessary. 
There are, at present, millions of pounds of 
butterfat sold in whole cream used to pre- 
pare various spread concoctions covered 
neither by price ceilings or limitation orders. 
It appears, also, that eating establishments 
are using heavy cream in preparation of 
meals which also is cutting the production 
of butter. 

It is in the hands of O. P. A. and W. F. A. 
to act on these matters. Their continued 
policy of absolutely ignoring this matter so 
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vital to the butter industry and to the entire 
dairy industry is reason enough for the in- 
dustry to go directly to Congress. 
Yours very truly, 
G. J. ZIMMERMAN, 
Executive Secretary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. Res. 35. Resolution to investigate cer- 
tain activities of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Post Office Department; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 53), and, un- 
der the rule, the resolution was referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

§.562. A bill for the relief of Klau-Van 
Pieterscm-Dunlap Associates, Inc.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S.563. A bill declaring to be citizens of 
the United States certain spouses of United 
States citizens serving honorably in the 
armed forces during the Second World War; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 564. A bill to provide for renewal of na- 
tional service life insurance policies ut the 
expiration of the term for which issued; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 565. A bill to extend the privilege of re- 
tirement to the judges of the District Court 
for the District of Alaska, the District Court 
of the United States for Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, and the 
United States District Court for the District 
of the Canal Zone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE (for himself, Mr. 
Lucas, and Mr. THomMas of Utah): 

S. 566. A bill relating to the domestic rais- 
ing of fur-bearing animals; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.567. A bill for the-relief of Mrs. Freda 
Gullikson; to the Committee on Claims. 

8S. 568. A biil for the relief of John M. 
Grady; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 569. A bill to reimburse certain Marine 
Corps personnel and former Marine Corps 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire in the training 
building at the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Cherry Point, N. C., on June 3, 1944; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.570. A bill for the relief of 
Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 571. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to provide for the issuance of 
annuity bonds; to the Committee on Financé. 

S. 572. A bill relating to the admission of 
attorneys at law to practice before depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 573. A bill for the relief of Lee D. Hose- 
ley; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 574. A bill to revive and reenact the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Oregon- 
Washington Bridge Board of Trustees to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
across the Columbia River at Astoria, Clat- 
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sop County, Oreg.,” approved June 13, 1934; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

S. 575. A bill to provide promotion of cer- 
tain retired officers of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard who served dur- 
ing the War with Spain or World War No. 1; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S.576. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act extending the classified executive 
civil service of the United States,” approved 
November 26, 1940, so as to eliminate the time 
limit within which incumbents of positions 
covered into the classified service pursuant 
to such act may be recommended for classi- 
fication; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S.577. A bill for the relief of William PF. 
Van Stienburg; and 

S.578. A bill for the relief of Pierce Wil- 
liam Van Doren and Elmer J. Coates; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S.579. A bill for the relief of Joseph Arreas, 
also known as Joseph Arraes; and 

S. 580. A bill to provide for the admission 
to the United States of alien Chinese wives 
of American citizens who are admissible un- 
der the provisions of the immigration laws 
other than those authorizing exclusion on 
grounds of race or birth in a defined geo- 
graphical area; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

S.581. A bill to confer to certain persons 
who served in a civilian capacity under the 
jurisdiction of the Quartermaster General 
during the War with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China Relief Expedition 
the benefits of hospitalization and the priv- 
ileges of the soldiers’ homes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 582. A bill to amend sections 4 and 313 
of the act of October 14, 1940, as amended, 
with respect to disposition and removal of 
housing; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah: 

S.583. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees of the War Department or of the 
Army for damage to or loss, destruction, cap- 
ture, or abandonment of personal property 
occurring incident to their service; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

8.584. A bill to prohibit the severance of 
service connection by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration except in case of fraud; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

8.585. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a pool of farm machinery for release 
to returning veterans who desire to engage 
in farming operations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8.586. A bill granting jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims to reopen, review, and read- 
judicate the case of John W. Parish, trustee 
(John H. Bexten, substituted), against the 
United States No. 34450; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.587. A bill to amend the act of July 2, 
1940 providing for the recording and releas- 
ing of liens on automobiles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 588. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Earl W. Newlon; to the Committee on 
Pensions. a 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

8.589. A bill to amend section 48 of the 
Criminal Code relating to receiving of stolen 
public property; and 

5.590. A bill to amend the act of October 
14, 1940, to permit eviction proceedings 
brought thereunder to be instituted in the 
Federal courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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(Mr. WILEY introduced a joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 34), which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

8. J. Res.35. Joint resolution to provide for 
the acquisition of the property known as 
Temple Heights to be used for the duration 
of the war as a recreation center for Govern- 
ment employees and immediately thereafter 
as a site for a memorial building in com- 
memoration of the deeds and sacrifices of the 
defenders of the Union during the Civil War 
where the relics and records of all Union vet- 
erans of the Civil War may be preserved for 
posterity; and dedicated by them as their 
memorial to the American youth of today 
who have sacrificed their lives on the battle- 
fields of the world; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(Mr. CAPPER also introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 36, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 
PRESENTATION OF GOLD MEDAL TO DR, 

JAMES EDWARD WEST 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a joint resolution, which I ask to 
have printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred, authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present, in 
the name of Congress, a gold medal to 
Dr. James Edward West, Chief Scout of 
the Boy Scouts of America, in recogni- 
tion of his services to the youth of the 
Nation. 

Dr. West served as Chief Scout Execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America for 
more than 30 years. He initiated many 
movements for youth which are now ac- 
cepted practices. For example, in his 
native city of Washington, D. C., he es- 
tablished the first juvenile court and the 
first playground for children. In the 
Nation he was a leader in the movement 
which launched a campaign to place 
orphaned children in childless homes. 
His deep-seated interest in children 
caused him to take a leading part in the 
cottage system of caring for orphaned 
children. Dr. West served as chairman 
of the first White House conference for 
children which was begun under Presi- 
dent Theodore Rooseveit. Dr. West has 
served in the same capacity in each of 
the decennial White House conferences 
for children since that date. His further 
activities in this particular field in- 
cluded the development of a balanced 
reading program for children and the 
initiation of the first Children’s Book 
Week. Dr. West’s leadership has af- 
fected the lives of nearly 11,000,000 
Americans and the Scout movement has 
grown from a few scattered troops to a 
great national agency. 

Dr. West is an author, an editor, a 
public speaker, and is actively identified 
with many agencies for youth. His hon- 
ors include the Siiver Buffalo of the Boy 
Scouts ef America for distinguished serv- 
ice to boyhood and the Silver Wolf from 
the British Boy Scouts Association; the 
Silver Carabao from the Philippine Scout 
Association; and the highest award from 
the Belgian Boy Scouts; Cross of Honor, 
United States Flag Association; Gold 
Medal of Honor, National Institute of 
Social Sciences; medal for outstanding 
service to children, Parents’ Magazine; 
Gold Medal, Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
LL. B., Kalamazoo; M. H. Springfield 
College; LL. D., Hamilton College. 
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On Dr. West’s sixty-fifth birthday an- 
niversary, May 16, 1941, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, honorary presi- 
dent of the Boy Scouts of America, of 
which he has been an active leader for 
many years, paid Dr. West this tribute: 

During these perilous times I am more con- 
scious than ever of the patriotism of our Boy 
Scouts and the strength of their leadership. 
To you belongs much of the credit for the 
effectiveness of Scouting in this country. I 
desire, therefore, to take this means, on your 
birthday, and on your thirtieth anniversary 
as Chief Scout Executive, to tell you how 
much we appreciate your accomplishments 
in behalf of American boyhood. 

Your service to Scouting over the years em- 
phasizes the effectiveness of the American 
way of prov.ding equal opportunity to youth. 
You have, through your work, rendered your 
country great service. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 36) authorizing the 
President to present a gold medal to 
James Edward West, introduced by Mr. 
CappEeR, was read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to present, in the name of Congress, 
a gold medal of appropriate design to James 
Edward ‘West, chief scout of the Boy Scouts 
of America, in recognition of his services to 
the youth of the Nation. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WHEELER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, as follows: 


At the proper place under the caption 
“Education” in the appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“For tuition and for care and other assist- 
ance for Indian pupils of less than one-quar- 
ter Indian blood, attending public school at 
Dodson, Mont., whose parents reside on non- 
taxable Indian land, $1,600.” 


MISSOURI VALLEY AUTHORITY—PRO- 
POSED CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF 
SENATE BILL 555 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution providing for the 
discharge of the ‘Committee on Com- 
merce from the further consideration of 
Senate bill 555, the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority bill, and its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The resolution (S. Res. 78) was read, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 555) to establish 
@ Missouri Valley Authority to provide for 
unified water control and resource develop- 
ment on the Missouri River and surrounding 
region in the interest of the control and pre- 
vention of floods, the promotion of naviga- 
tion and reclamation of the public lands, 
the promotion of family-type farming, the 
development of recreational possibilities, the 
promotion of the general welfare of the area, 
the strengthening of the national defense, 
and for other purposes, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to serve notice that I intend 
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to call this resolution up for considers 
tion on Thursday, next, when the nes 
session of the Senate will be held, ; 
derstand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso), 
tion will lie over under the rule. 


INVESTIGATION OF TREATMENT By typ 
JAPANESE OF PRISONERS AND clyqy.. 
IANS IN THE PHILIPPINES ; 


Mr. WILSON submitted the followins 
resolution (S. Res. 79), which was ro. 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs: ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, or any duly authorized subcommit. 
tee thereof, is authorized and directed to take 
testimony from civilians and military ana 
naval personnel returning to the Uniteq 
States from the Philippine Islands, for the 
purpose of making a full and complete rec- 
ord concerning the treatment accorded by 
the Japanese in the Philippine area to per- 
sons captured by them and to the popula- 
tion of the Philippines. The committee shai! 
report to the Senate from time to time, with 
such recommendations as it deems appro- 
priate. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Sey- 
enty-ninth Congress, to employ such experts 
and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, and documents, to adminis- 
ter such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures, as it deems ad- 
visable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in ex- 
cess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $ » Shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman, 


INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECT OF A 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ORDER ON THE 
PRODUCTION OF FOOD AND OTHER 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. &§0), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs: 


Whereas the production of food and other 
agricultural products is essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war; and 

Whereas the provisions of the directive 
issued on January 3, 1945, by the Director of 
Selective Service, insofar as it relates to the 
induction into the armed forces of agricul- 
tural workers, threatens seriously to disrupt 
and impair agricultural production: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Director of Selective 
Service is hereby requested (a) to issue a 
directive to local selective-service boards for 
the purpose of clarifying his directive of 
January 3, 1945, insofar as it relates to the 
induction into the armed forces of persons 
engaged in agricultural work, (b) in the ad- 
ministration of the Scslective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, to comply 
with the spirit as well as the letter of the 
provisions of section 5 (kK) thereof, com- 
monly referred to as the Tydings amendment, 
and (c) to review the status of all deferred 
Federal employees with a view to making the 
greatest possible number of such persons 
available to the armed forces. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a study and investigation with 
a view to ascertaining the effects of such 
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directive of January 3, 1945, upon the produc- 
tion of food and other agricultural products 
essential to the successful prosecution of the 
war, and to report to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date the results of its 
investigation together with such recommen- 
dations as it may deem advisable. 

For the purpose of this study and investi- 
gation, the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, re- 
cesses, and adjourned periods of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to employ such clerical and 
other assistants, to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such correspondence, 
pooks, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths, to take such testimony, 
and to make such expenditures, as it deems 
advisable. The cost of stenographic services 
to report such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses 
of the committee under this resolution, 
which shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 





ANNIE MADEOY 


Mr. BILBO submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 81), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate: 

Resolved, That the financial clerk of the 
Senate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay from the contingent fund of the Senate 
to Annie Madeoy, widow ef Jack Madeoy, late 
an employee of the Senate, a sum equal to 
6 months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


AWARD OF THE DODECANESE ISLANDS TO 
GREECE 


Mr. PEPFER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 82), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that northern Epirus (including Corytsa) 
and the 12 islands of the Aegean Sea, known 
as the Dodecanese Islands, where a strong 
Greek population predominates, should be 
awarded by the peace conference to Greece 
and become incorporated in the territory of 
Greece. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON SENATE BILL 340 DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
morning conferees were appointed on 
Senate bill 340, to express the intent of 
the Congress with reference to the regu- 
lation of the business of insurance, and 
the House has agreed to a conference. 
In all probability, the House will appoint 
conferees this afternoon. The confer- 
ence will take place perhaps during the 
recess of the Senate, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the conferees on the 
part of the Senate may file their report 
with the Secretary during the recess or 
adjournment of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


THE ITALIAN ARMISTICE TERMS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, there 
has been a good deal of discussion, both 
in this country and elsewhere, relative to 
the so-called Italian armistice terms, 
Because a long time has elapsed since 
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they were agreed upon, and there have 
appeared in publications in neutral na- 
tions the purported armistice terms ac- 
corded the Italian Government, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp, following my re- 
marks, an article which appeared in the 
International Law Review, which is an 
outstanding legal journal of Geneva, 
Switzerland, edited and published by Dr. 
Antoine Sottile, former consul, and per- 
manent delegate to the League of Na- 
tions, and himself an outstanding legal 
authority. Iask that the copy as printed 
be published, together with a free trans- 
lation into English from the original. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment, Mr. 
President. I wish to reserve the right 
to object, whether I do object or not. I 
should like to inquire of the Senator 
from New Hampshire concerning the 
authenticity of this document, how he 
happens to get it, and whether it has 
been released by any of the governments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know whether 
it is authentic or not, let me say to the 
majority leader, but I have a photo- 
static copy of a page from the Interna- 
tional Law Review, published in Switzer- 
land, and I am asking that it be printed 
for what it may be worth, with the 
thought in mind that we should know, 
after all this time has elapsed, whether 
it is accurate or inaccurate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do not know now, 
and will not know after it is printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BRIDGES. This at least shows 
what other countries have access to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They do not know 
whether the document is accurate, if it is 
not official. It has not been given out 
Officially. The mere fact that it is 
printed in a law journal, even though it 
be an international law journal, does not 
indicate its accuracy. I do not know 
whether it is accurate. I should like to 
ascertain, if there is any way to do so, 
whether this publication, purporting to 
be the armistice agreement between the 
nations, which has not been given cut by 
the nations involved, is accurate. There 
must be some reason why they have not 
made it public officially. No matter how 
diligent some law reporter or law maga- 
zine may be in ferreting out what they 
may think the agreement is, no one at 
this time can vouchsafe its accuracy. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I cannot say whether 
it is accurate or not. I do Know that it 
has been published abroad as the pur- 
ported Italian armistice terms, and I 
thought, inasmuch as these things are 
published abroad, it would be perfectly 
permissible certainly to publish this doc- 
ument in this free country for what it 
may be worth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A private magazine 
may obtain something which it thinks 
approximates an official copy of an 
agreement, and publish it on its own re- 
sponsibility, but that is quite different 
from the Congress of the United States 
publishing it in its official proceedings, 
carrying with it the implication that it is 
accurate, although neither our Govern- 
ment nor the Italian Government, nor 
any other government involved, has giv- 
en out this document for publication, I 
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do not know that there is any harm to 
be done by publishing it in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp for what it may be worth, 
but I do not think it is worth much un- 
less it has the official sanction of the 
governments involved as being accurate. 
It may turn out that it is wholly inaccu- 
rate, yet it will have gone out as an offi- 
cial document of the United States Sen- 
ate, and can be circulated all over the 
United States under the franks of Sena- 
tors, as well as of Members of the other 
House. I do not think it is good practice 
to insert in the Recorp purported copies 
of official documents which have not 
been made public by the governments in- 
volved, when we are bound to assume 
these governments have some legitimate 
reason for not making them public. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am perfectly frank 
with the Senator, and say that I do not 
know whether this document is accurate 
or not. I do know that I have felt very 
strongly that we in this country have not 
had access to the news which the people 
in some other naticns have had and that 
we are entitled to this news and infor- 
mation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Interna- 
tional Law Journal have circulation in 
this country? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I assume it has per- 
haps a very limited circulation in this 


country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is it pub- 
lished? 

Mr. BRIDGES. In Geneva, Switzer- 
land. I merely ask for the right to put 


it in the Recorp for what it may be 
worth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On the theory, since 
it is not officially approved—and we 
know that it is not sanctioned by any 
announcement or any statement that 
has been given out by the governments 
involved—that it is worth nothing, I 
shall not object to its publication. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ITALIAN ARMISTICE TERMS 

(The International Law Review (Revue de 
Droit International), Geneva, vol. 22, No. 2, 
1944, p. 170. Founded and edited by Dr. 
Antoine Sottile, former Consul, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary, Permanent 
Delegate to the League of Nations, Bachelor 
(Licencié) of Law, Bachelor (Licencié) of 
Philosophy, former teacher of International 
Law in the University of Geneva, Professor at 
the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague, Member of the International Acad- 
emy of Diplomacy.) 

NOTES ET DOCUMENTS 

Les clauses de l’armistice Italo-Allié2 Le 
traité est formé de quatre parties, plus un 
protocole comprenant 44 articles dont voici 
les principaux. 

Clauses militaires: 1. L’Italie s’engage 4 
faire son possible pour s’emparer de toutes 
les troupes allemandes se trouvant sur son 
territoire. 2. Elle remettra aux Alliés sa 
flotte de guerre, son aviation et toutes ses 
fortifications. 3. Aprés la guerre, elle mettra 
& la disposition des Allids également sa fiotte 
marchande et son aviation civile. 4. Elle 
accepte d’étre complétement désarmée. 


1Texte publié par les journaux et prove- 
nant de source non officielle. Son authen- 
ticité ayant soulevé des doutes, nous le pube 
lions sous toutes réserves, (lV. d. R.) 
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Clauses territoriales: 1. La Grande-Bre« 
tagne recevra les iles de Pantelleria, de Lam- 
peduse et d'autres ilots dans les eaux de la 
Sicile ayant une importance stratégique con- 
sidérable. 2. La France recevra Vile d’Elbe 
et modifiera & son avantage la frontiére 
occidentale italienne, & savior la frontiére 
avec le Piémont et la Ligurie. 3. La Yougo- 
slavie recevra toute l'Istrie avec les villes de 
Fiume et de Zara. 4. La Gréce recevra toutes 
les iles italiennes de la mer Egée. 5. L’indé- 
pendance de l’Ethiopie est reconnue par 
l’Italie. 6. Le sort des colonies italiennes— 
Libye, Somalie et Erythrée—sera réglé par la 
conférence de la paix et l’Italie s’en remet & 
ses décisions. 7. Dans les ports italiens, il 
sera établi des ports francs 4 l’avantage des 
Etats-Unis, de l’Angleterre, de la France, de 
la Yougoslavie et de la Gréce. 

Clauses économiques: 1. Le gouvernement 
italien s’engage a ouvrir immédiatement tous 
les crédits qui lui seront demandés par les 
trois gouvernements d’Alger, de Gréce et de 
Yougoslavie. 2. Tous les frais d’occupa- 
tion des armées seront & la charge de 
l’Italie. 3. Le gouvernement italien recon- 
nait que la responsabilité du ravitaillement 
de la population de la Péninsule n'est pas 4 la 
charge des vainqueurs. 4. Le gouvernement 
italien reconnait un controle anglo-américain 
sur l'industrie lourde nationale ainsi quer sur 
les banques italiennes. 5. Aprés la fin de la 





guerre, 50% du capital de ces entreprises 
italiennes sera aux mains des puissances 
anglo-saxonnes. 6. Aprés la fin de la guerre, 
le gouvernement italien consentira l’envoi de 


deux millions d’ouvriers dans les pays vain- 
queurs pour l’euvre de_ reconstruction. 
7. Cette masse de travailleurs sera ainsi 
répartie: 800.000 en U. R. S. 8., 200.000 aux 
Etats-Unis, 200,000 en Grande-Bretagne, 
200.000 en Australie, 200.000 en Afrique du 
Sud. 200.000 au Brésil et le reste dans d’autres 
Nations unies. 
Clauses politiqu 





es: 1. Toutes les lots ra- 
ciales seront supprimées, 2. Toute l’influ- 
ence fasciste sera abolie. 3. M. Mussolini 
sera remis aux Nations unies, ainsi que tous 
les fascistes compris dans les listes des 
“criminels de guerre”. 





Ciause additionnelle: Les Alliés se réserv- 
ent d's yrter des adoucissements aux 
clauses d 1istice suivant l’importance de 








la participation de l’Italie & la lutte contre 


l'Allemagne. 





[Translation from French] 
THE CLAUSES OF THE ITALIAN-ALLIED ARMISTICE 
The treaty is composed of four parts and 
a protocol, comprising 44 articles, of which 
the following are the principal ones: 


MILITARY CLAUSES 


1. Italy obliges herself to do her (all) pos- 
sible to seize upon all the German troops 
which are found on her territory. 

2. She will deliver to the Allies her Navy, 
her aviation, and all her fortifications. 

3. After the war, she will also place her 
merchant fleet and her civil aviation at the 
disposal of the Allies. 

4. She accepts to be completely disarmed, 


TERRITORIAL CLAUSES 


1. Great Britain will receive the islands of 
Pantelleria, Lampedusa, and the other small 
islands in the waters of Sicily which have a 
considerable strategic importance. 

2. France will receive the island of Elba 
and shall modify to her advantage the west- 
ern frontier of Italy, that is, the frontier with 
Piedmont and Liguria. 

3. Yugoslavia shall receive all of Istria 
with the cities Fiume and Zara. 

4. Greece shall receive all the Italian is- 
lands in the Agean Sea. 

5. The independence of Ethiopia is recog- 
nized by Italy. 

6. The fate of the Italian colonies—Libya, 
GHomalia, and Erirea—shall be settled at the 
peace conference, and Italy shall reconcile 
herself with its decisions. 
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7. In the Italian ports, free ports shall be 
established for the benefit of the United 
States, England, France, Yugoslavia, and 
Greece, 

ECONOMIC CLAUSES 

1. The Italian Government obliges herself 
to immediately open all credits demanded of 
her by the three Governments of Algiers 
(France), Greece, and Yugoslavia. 

2. All the occupation expenses of the Allied 
armies are charged to Italy. 

3. The Italian Government recognizes that 
the responsibility for the nourishment of the 
population of the peninsula is not charged 
to the conquerors. 

4. The Italian Government recognizes an 
Anglo-American control over the national 
heavy industry as well as over the Italian 
banks. 

5. After the end of the war, 50 percent of 
the capital of these Italian enterprises shall 
be in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon powers. 

6. After the end of the war, the Italian 
Government will consent to the sending of 
2,000,000 workers to the conquering coun- 
tries for reconstruction work. 

7. This group of workers shall be portioned 
out as follows: 800,000 to U. S. S. R., 200,000 
to the United States, 200,000 to Great Britain, 
200,000 to Australia, 200,000 to South Africa, 
200,000 to Brazil, and the rest to the other 
United Nations. 


POLITICAL CLAUSES 
1. All the racial laws shall be abolished. 
2. All Fascist influence shall be abolished. 
3. M. Mussolini shall be delivered to the 
United Nations as well as all the Fascists 
comprised in the lists of war criminals, 
ADDITIONAL CLAUSE 
The Allies reserve for themselves to bring 
about a softening of the armistice clauses in 
proportion to the importance of the Italian 
participation in the fight against Germany. 
(Text published by the Swiss press and de- 
riving from nonofficial sources. Doubts hav- 
ing been raised about its authenticity, we 
publish it with all reserve—WNote of the 
editor.) 


UNITED WE STAND—ADDRESS BY R. T. 
HASLAM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address enti- 
tled “United We Stand,” delivered by 
R. T. Haslam, director of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey before the New 
Brunswick (N. J.) Chamber of Commerce 
on February 12 last, be printed in the 
body of the ReEcorp. While I do not 
agree with everything this gentleman 
said on this occasion, his address gives 
what we on the progressive side call the 
other side of the question, and does it 
splendidly. 

I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the address will occupy three- 
quarters of a page more than the two 
pages allowed without extra cost, and 
that it will cost $143 to print the address. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

One hundred and thirty-six years ago Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln had a son. He was what 
today we are given to calling a common man, 
although he grew to be a very uncommon 
one. 

It is interesting to note that his parents 
named him “Abraham.” It is pertinent to 
what I have to say today to wonder whether 
in 1945 the Lincolns would have chosen to 
attach to their son this ancient and honor- 
@ble label of so many sons of Israel. 
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It is also pertinent to my theme that 
Abraham Lincoln grew to manhood jy) + 
years that saw a small rift between the now), 
United States of America widen into a tracy, 
division and civil war. The seeds of qj. 
ruption which are inherent in all sections). 
ism, in all economic conflict, in all intole 
ance and prejudice were permitted to yj 
into bitter fruit. ™ 

We now know that the greatness of Apo. 
ham Lincoln was not alone in his grea: 
manity and his emancipation of the Neo 
but in his clear perception that unity 
be preserved at all costs; that a ho 
vided against itself cannot stand, 

We may be sure, when in 1861 the ney 
brought to him, along with dispatches 4; 
the battlefields, that troops of Napoleon Ij 
had invaded Mexico and the British Fice; 
was cruising off our shores, that he know 
only too well its ominous implications to the 
country’s future 

Adolf Hitler also knew that to be divicea 
is to be conquered, and put the principle into 
practice. Almost too late did the free na 
tions rise up as one and merge differences of 
political and economic creeds in a com 
objective. And we pray that this unity : 
endure to shape a lasting peace. 

Thus we have come to an awareness of 
danger of division among the free na ; 
But today, on Lincoln’s birthday, it is appro- 
priate to ask, are we as aware as he was of 
the dangers of division among our own 
people? 

We are accustomed to thinking that suc} 
terms as “divide and conquer” apply only + 
national groups. I believe, however, that it 
our thinking goes no further, we run g: 
risks, because divisions just as drastic in their 
consequences can occur between groups with 
in a nation—groups whose differences are so- 
cial, religious, political, or economic. 

Elmo Roper, the well-known analyst of 
public opinion, recently published a report 
which many of you have undoubtedly read 
In it he discussed the results of a number of 
samplings of public attitudes over a period 
of the past 2 years which had for their pur- 
pose the measurement of racial and religious 
prejudice in this country. 


in the 
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asked was “Are there any groups of peopl 
you think are trying to get ahead at the ex- 
pense of people like you?” One-third 
thought there were; one-third thought not, 
and one-third was uncertain. 

Those who answered “yes” were asked to 
mame the group. Jews were named by 22 
percent, big businessmen by 12 percent, labor 
groups by 9 percent, politicians by 6 percent, 
black-market operators by 4 percent, the rich 
by 4 percent, and Negroes by 3 percent. 

Other surveys confirmed the existence, in 
various forms, of prejudice based on racial or 
religious differences involving Jews, Negroes, 
Catholics, and the Chinese. 

The point I am trying to make is not a 
moral one. Elmo Roper said it very: well: 
“America is a Nation of minorities. If perse- 
cution of one minority is allowed, it is an 
easy and natural step to the persecution of 
still another minority * * * wecan pre- 
vent open eruptions of intolerance if the 
majority of our citizens, in the knowledge 
that they are a collection of minorities, will 
act courageously.” 

He goes on to say that the strongest weapon 
in combating prejudice is not to point out 
that it works an injustice on many fine peo- 
ple; but in pointing out that the persecution 
of any minority is a serious blow against the 
very fundamentals of democracy—and there- 
fore a serious threat against all those minor- 
ities of which all of us are members.” 

It is a very short step to the core of my 
text. The mental and emotional habits 
which go to make up prejudice are the conse- 
quences of what I call label thinking. Un- 
less a majority of us learn to guard against 
this kind of thinking, it can endanger all 
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that we hope to achieve as a Nation in the 
years ahead. 

Let’s look at some examples of label think- 
ing. It is part and parcel of such commonly 
heard expressions as “government versus 
pusiness,” “labor versus management,” “com- 
mon man versus the capitalist,” “big business 
versus small business,” “farmer versus factory 
worker.” Notice especially the word “versus.” 
It states that the relationship between the 
two groups in each case is one of conflict; 
implies that they are antagonistic and that 
their objectives are different. 

Such words as “big business” and “labor” 
are labels, and as such they are convenient 
tools of speech. But these labels, these over- 
simplified tags on facts, come to be sub- 
stituted in our minds for the facts them- 
selves, Which are infinitely more compli- 
cated. They come to mean different things 
to different people and to have different emo- 
tional associations. If we don’t watch out, 
therefore, we can find ourselves thinking, and 
acting, not on the basis of things as they 
are, but on unrealistic, emotional notions. 
We are deiuded by symbols, victimized by 
what the late Justice Cardozo called the 
tyranny of words. The word “versus” be- 
comes a virus of disunity. 

Take the matter of “Government versus 





business.” Is there really a conflict between 
the two groups? If so, what is the nature 
of it? 


Obviously there are certain basic differ- 
ences in function, but how are we going to 
draw a sharp line and say that Government 
must stay on one side and business on the 
other? 

Our Government was in business long be- 
fore the war. The Post Office is among the 
largest businesses in the country. Further- 
mcre, it long has been in competition with 
private business as any representative of the 
express or telegraph companies will tell you. 

Today our Go~ernment is the biggest busi- 
ness the world has ever seen. It not only 
buys and consumes, but it owns manufactur- 
ing plants the aggregate vaiue of which could 
have a major if not dominant influence on 
the country’s whole private business struc- 
ture. 

But in the face of the war emergency, 
Government turned to private business for 
the skill and management brains it needed 
to achieve its colossal production goals. In 
fact it is difficult to define to what degree 
Government is in business and business is in 
Government. 

Yet there is certainly no argument among 
businessmen as to the Government’s respon- 
sibility for regulatory and policing functions, 
for representing our people in dealings with 
other nations, and for such activities as 
flocd control, public health, social security, 
irrigation projects, and internal waterways. 

Inevitably Government and business func- 
tions will overlap. Knowing this, it will be 
realistic for people both in Government and 
business to act, not as though there were 
some essential conflict between the two, but 
to cooperate in their common objective, 
which is the common goo’. Each needs 
the other—business to produce and distribute 
goods, Government to govern and carry on 
essential public functions which business 
cannot perform. 

A business corporation as a citizen de- 
pends on Government for the same sort of 
services for which you and I, as individual 
citizens, depend on it. In turn, our Govern- 
ment, to be strong, must have strong citizens 
both individual and corporate. 

Where is label thinking leading us if we 
accept as fact an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween management and labor? As part of 
management, and having known what it is 
to work with my hands, this particular sub- 
ject interests me especially. 

Again we ask, Is the division one of fact 
or merely one of labels? 
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How can we draw a sharp line even in the 
case of a single organization or single shop 
when today we are faced with such questions 
as unions of foremen and the status of minor 
supervisory employees? Where does “labor” 
end and “management” begin? 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
American industry is the constant flow of 
personnel from shop bench tv office desk. 
We have a saying in our company, for ex- 
ample, that “whenever a president of Jersey 
—— dies or resigns, we hire a new office 

Oy.” 

Our directors are workingmen and came 
up through the ranks. The 11 of them who 
sit every day around the table in Standard of 
Jersey's bofrd room have been in the com- 
pany’s service an average of nearly 27 years; 
but as directors they have served an average 
of only 6 years. 

Ralph W. Gallagher, chairman of the board, 
started his career more than 45 years ago as 
an oiler in the pumping station of a gas- 
distributing system in Olean, N. Y. Orville 
Harden, a vice president, started in his teens 
as an Office boy. T. C. McCobb, who recenily 
retired as comptroller, came to Standard in 
1913 as a clerk in the Baltimore office. 

It would be hard indeed to select any point 
in the careers of these men and say, “Here 
you ceased being a worker.” To be sure their 
functions changed, with the passing of years 
they worked less with their hands and more 
with their minds, but throughout the whole 
continuous process their objectives remained 
the same. 

If division occurs between management and 
labor, both sides will be to blame. Some 
businessmen speak of labor as they would 
of a gang of saboteurs loose in their plants. 
And some labor leaders speak of manage- 
ment as though their sole purpose in life 
was the subjugation of workers. 

Conflicts develop only when grouns, misled 
by labels, seek to expand their own selfish 
interest at the expense of the common good. 
Lincoln put it this way: 

“Let not him who is houseless pull down 
the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus, 
by example, assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built.” 

Of course, the basic aims of both labor and 
management are the same. They are both 
striving to increase production, to improve 
living standards, to produce more for the 
benefit of everyone. They need each other. 
If they fail to cooperate, the enterprise that 
supports them both will fail and both will 
be looking for jobs. This brings me to our 
third example of label thinking: “The com- 
mon man versus the capitalist.” Just what 
is a common man and what is a capitalist? 
I venture to say that there is hardly anyone in 
this room, myself included, who doesn’t feel 
a self-righteous glow tor the common man, 
and a deep suspicion of the capitalist, when 
I toss out those overworked labels. 

Some say a capitalist is anyone who is 
wealthy. In other words, if you have a lot 
of currency put away in a deposit box, you 
qualify. But an economist wouldn't agree. 
He says that a capitalist is one who consumes 
less than he is currently producing and puts 
what is left over—his savings—to work in 
such a way that future production will be 
increased. This margin—which is capital— 
takes the form of equipment which in one 
way or another increases the capacity of the 
individual to produce, 

There is nothing in the definition which 
says that a worker cannot entrust his savings 
to some enterprise. When he does, in the 
long run it makes more goods, lowers their 
cost, increases demand for them, and provides 
more jobs. Such a worker—and the great 
mass of the American people do put aside a 
portion of their earnings in bank accounts, 
War bonds, insurance policies, or in some 
other form of savings—becomes a capitalist. 
This is no less true of the member of a labor 
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union a portion of whose dues goes into the 
union bank for investment purposes. 

As another illustration of the nature of 
this person called capitalist, consider the 
ownership of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
It is owned by 151,000 stockholders. And all 
the 11 directors of the company, taken to- 
gether, own less than one-tenth of 1 percent 
of the company’s stock. This means that 1 
in every 200 families in the United States is 
a capitalist as far as this 1 company alone is 
concerned. 

For a number of years Standard has op- 
erated what it calls the thrift plan. Its 
purpose is to enable employees to accumulate 
capital of their own, to guard against the 
uncertainties of old-age, and generally to 
provide for life’s emergencies. 

Under this plan an employee may con- 
tribute from 3 to 13 percent of his income to 
a thrift fund. The company matches the 
first 3 percent of his savings dollar for dollar. 
Thereafter it matches his savings at the rate 
of 50 cents to the dollar, and from year to 
year, as earnings permit, the company makes 
special contributions to the fund. In 7% 
years 40,000 employees of the Jersey family 
of companies have put aside $101,060,000. 

Of course their savings are not left idle. 
Part of the money goes into retirement an- 
nuities written by insurance companies, 
which in turn invest their money in produc- 
tive enterprises. Part of the money can be 
withdrawn by the employees in the event of 
emergencies, or to buy homes, educate their 
children or for any other purpose. Other 
amounts may be used to buy company stock 
or insurance. 

It’s up to the employee to decide how much 
he wants to save, or whether he wants to 
take part in the plan at all. It is open to 
him as soon as he is employed, and he is free 
to stop his contribution at any time. Its 
terms are the same for an Office boy as for 
the president. All credits to an employee's 
account belong irrevocabiy to him. There is 
no circumstance under which any part of it 
can revert to the eompany. 

I go into this detail only to illustrate how 
the laborer becomes quite naturally a capital- 
ist, how large in bulk the aggregate savings 
of individuals can become, and how this 
company for one, and it is only one, recog- 
nizes the social importance of individual sav- 
ings and does everything it can to encourage 
them. 

To make my point still clearer: Suppose 
any group of 40,000 people saved $100,000,000 
and invested it in a single business. They 
would certainly be considered capitalists. 
Are they different in this respect from the 
49,000 employees of Jersey Standard who have 
invested an equal amount of money in a 
variety of enterprises? Are these latter peo- 
ple capitalists too, as well as workers? The 
fact that they are both shows that there is 
nothing in the 2 categories which makes 
them mutually exclusive. 

There is only one alternative to the Ameri- 
can way of capital accumulation and invest- 


- ment and that is to leave it to the state. 


Then the individual has no choice as to how 
much of his earnings shall be set aside nor 
how they shall be employed. 

Personally I believe that freedom in this 
choice is not only more efficient in the long 
run from a purely materialistic standpoint, 
but is a necessary condition to spiritual free- 
doms. To the best of my knowledge, free- 
dom of thought, of speech, of religion, in all 
recorded history have existed only where 
there was also freedom of initiative in the 
economic field. I would add that such free- 
dom does not constitute license to misuse 
society’s savings, and the responsibility is 
great on those who control investments to 
see that they are wisely directed. 

We just can’t lump people into classes by 
labeling them “capitalist” or “common man” 
or anything else. A man may be a capital- 
ist—that is a saver—but he is also many 
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other things—a citizen, a father, a Presby- 
terian, a Demociat, a worker with his hands, 
a consumer. If we fail to recognize this 
composite nature of all our citizens, and the 
single nature of our goal, we are promoting, 
consciously or unconsciously the very divi- 
sion of the American people, class by class, 
minority by minority, which can weaken or 
destroy all that we value. Since money is so 
often at the root of these issues, it might be 
useful if we examined more frequently the 
inscription that appears on our coins—“E 
Piuribus Unum”—out of many, one. 

When I was a boy working as a shoe clerk 
in a small New England town, and later as 
a mill hand, I didn’t think of myself as a 
capitalist. Yet the savings from my labors 
then, contributed later to my education, and 
my education enabled me to increase not 
only my personal productiveness, but, I hope 
I can say, the production of others. That 
was a good many years ago, but I classify 
myself as no more a capitalist now, nor less 
@ common man, than I was then. 

I think we should also look with a critical 
eye at expressions which tend to establish 
concepts of “big business versus small busi- 
ness.” 

Again the labels require definition. What 
do we mean when we say “big business’’? 
How shall we measure bigness—hby gross sales, 
by asset value, by number of employees, by 
net profits, by net worth, by the value of 
outstanding capital stock or by some other 
criterion? By whatever standard we choose, 
where does small business stop being small 
and become big? 

Attempts have been made—and I believe 
they are based largely on expediency—to 
draw the line by saying that a manufacturer 
is big if he has more than 100 employees, 
that a wholesaler is big if his sales volume 
is over $200,000 a year, and a retailer if his 
sales exceed $50,000 a year. Such distinc- 
tions may be useful for special purposes~ 
but as generalizations, they can only be con- 
sidered arbitrary. 

For example, I recently read a magazine 
article about a successful Louisville retail 
druggist who had built up a prescription busi- 
ness to a point in excess of $50,000 a year. 
I found myself wondering if he regarded 
himself as a “big businessman.” I doubt it. 

The point is that there is no real line of 
demarcation. Bigness indicates merely a 
direction, and it is unlikely if a point is 
ever reached in this process where the owners 
or management suddenly pause in their peru- 
sal of the sales reports and shout, “Hurray, 
now we are big business.” (Or perhaps, in- 
stead of “Hurray” cry “Alas!’’). 

The real danger in the careless use of 
these labels is that there is implied an in- 
herent good or evil in the mere fact of 
smallness or bigness, which of course, does 
not exist. If we permit ourselves to talk 
as though this did exist, we only obscure the 
real problems and delay their solution. 

Standard of New Jersey is undoubtedly big 
business by any yardstick. Its total consoli- 
Gated assets at the end of 1943 exceeded 
two and a quarter billion dollars. This rep- 
resents investments and return of earnings 





covering many decades. The bulk of that 
value however is not in the form of money 
in the bank; it is in the form of refineries, 
tankers, marine terminals, and other tools 
necessary to operate a world-wide oil busi- 
ness, which by its very nature requires large 
investmenis. 


I might point out in passing that if the 
oil business of necessity is big, it is also 
efficient. The public pays 40 percent less for 
gasoline today than it did in 1925—despite 
the fact that taxes per gallon are 10 times 
as much as they were then. Research and 
development have likewise greatly improved 
quality. In the 10 years before the start 
of the present war the octane rating of 
gasoline rose from an average of about 65 
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to 75. This improvement, which is only a 
forerunner of what we may expect after the 
war, permitted an increase of more than 25 
percent in the compression ratio of engines, 
equivalent to an 11-percent increase in mile- 
age per gallon or a saving to the American 
public of over $550,000,000 in their annual 
gasoline bill. And that doesn’t include the 
savings represented by the reduced price of 
gasoline. 

I said a moment ago that it is difficult to 
define big business in absolute terms. Size 
is relative. Thus the New Jersey company, 
one of the world’s largest, in point of assets, 
represents less than 10 percent of the 
capital invested in the domestic oil indus- 
try. It does about 8 percent of the country’s 
gasoline business and some 12 percent of its 
total petroleum products business. In terms 
of sales volume, therefore, it is quite likely 
that Standard of New Jersey does a smaller 
percentage of the total available business in 
its field than some of you in this room do of 
the available business in your line in the 
city of New Brunswick. 

Far more important than mere size, it 
seems to me, is the relation of the various 
units in an industry to one another. The 
Jersey Co., like many other large organiza- 
tions, is an integrated business and is vitally 
dependent all along the line of its operations 
upon others—to get part of its raw materials, 
to carry out its processing, to transport its 
raw materials and products, and to deliver 
its products to the consumers. 

For example, crude oil is our principal raw 
material, but we ourselves produce less then 
half of the domestically produced crude 
which we require. We buy the remainder 
from smaller independent oil companies, 
more than half of which would no coubt be 
Classed as “small businesses.” 

Furthermore, most of the oil we produce 
ourselves is produced under leases from 
some 10,000 individual landowners, who de- 
rive considerable income from royalties we 
pay. The royalties average roughly about 
$1,300 per year per farmer or landholder, 
The number of individuals on whom we de- 
depend for raw materials, however, is about 
twice 10,000 because we have to count those 
whose land is leased to the companies from 
whom we buy crude. 

When it comes to refining, our capacity is 
largely owned directly, because it is neces- 
sary to maintain close technical control in 
order to achieve the utmost efficiency and 
economy in manufacturing operations, 
However, we do buy very large quantities of 
finished products from a number of small 
refining companies, and in turn supply pe- 
troleum companies much smaller than our- 
selves. 

In marketing, the Jersey Co. functions 
primarily as a supplier of products for in- 
dependent businessmen to sell. Our prin- 
cipal products are distributed through more 
than 20,000 individual businesses, most of 
which are independent service stations and 
the balance jobbers. These independent 
and, in most cases, small-business men are 
60 vital to the conduct of our operations 
that we make every effort to see that they 
stav in business and are successful, 

Thus we see that over 40,000 small busi- 
nesses—farmers, jobbers, or dealers—con- 
stantly help supply our raw material, crude 
oil, and help distribute the products of our 
manufacture. 

I have been much impressed by figures 
showing trends in the number of new enter- 
prises established annually in the United 
States. In 1925 there was a net addition of 
65,000; in 1939 the net addition was only 
27,500, and in 1942 there was a net loss of 
87,000. With due allowance for the effect 
of the war, it appears that the means em- 
ployed to encourage small business have not 
been too successful. 

We have found repeatedly that the chief 
difficulty faced by small business is lack of 
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knowledge—the kind of knowledge w} 
large organization with its greater res 
applies daily in its research, manufact 
marketing, and record keeping. 
mentary a matter as lack of proper accoy; 
ing is often the reason for small busi 
failures. On the other hand, small c I 
can exercise a closer control over their opera 
tions—a real advantage over the larger oy 
ganization. The way to help small by 
therefore is not to destroy big business. yy 
rather to find ways of making the ad\ 
which big business enjoys available to 
enterprises. 

We believe that what the small bu 
man wants is not some form of hand 
but assistance in becoming more effic 

This is the principle on which the busines 
assistance plan of our company is based. } 
cause we know the oil business, we ere jy ; 
position to be helpful to smaller units in 
industry and to individuals who wish 
enter it. We can provide them with the 
tools and knowledge they need to be suc- 
cessful; we even lend them money. 

Such loans are not based on collateral, but 
are character loans. Perhaps a young man 
comes to us and says that he wants to £0 into 
the oil business. We like his looks; we like 
the things people tell us about him; we are 
impressed with his energy and sincerity. Ii 
such a man says that he doesn't have a cent, 
our reply will be that he doesn’t need as: 
of that kind. Our need and the need of the 
industry is for capable people. 

Up to the time of the war, we had loaned 
over $1,700,000 on this basis, and this plan 
of making character loans has proved :s 
sound that the credit loses have been only 
1.7 percent. 

Our experience has been so good that we 
have advertised our business plan in news- 
papers throughout our marketing area and 
after the war expect that the program will be 
considerably expanded. 

In addition to loans—and we have in 
mind not only present distributors but re- 
turning servicemen seeking to establish their 
own business—the offer of assistance in- 
cludes practical guidance in service-station 
operation, such as suggestions for station de- 
sign, recommended equipment, and expan- 
sion to meet post-war needs and opportuni- 
ties. 

As a further example of Standard’s efforts 
in this direction, together with several other 
oil companies, we are assisting a group of 
petroleum jobbers in financing a Harvard 
Business School research project in wholesal- 
ing problems. We do this not out of sheer 
altruism. The health of our company re- 
quires that the many small enterprises with 
which we do business be healthy. We believe 
that the American system of private enter- 
prise is more effective than any other sys- 
tem in promoting the Nation’s welfare. If 
the system is at times wasteful or inefficient, 
then it is our common task to do all we can 
to help improve it. 

Yet, though much of our business is done 
through small independent outlets, a pcr- 
tion is done directly, and for the significant 
reason that this is the only means of doing 
it. Could a small company, for example, 
fuel a merchant steamship line with ports of 
call throughout the world? Could it service 
an air line which requires products cf con- 
stant quality, made to rigid specifications, in 
continuous supply at dozens of far-flung 
points of the globe? 

It is obvious that labels of big or small 
business in themselves are meaningless and 
can contribute nothing but confusion to any 
sincere attempt to understand the workings 
of our economic system. American business 
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is an integrated structure in which each part 
derives its strength from all the others. In- 
deed, as an engineer, I am reminded that it 
is a structure which, like one built of con- 
crete, derives its enduring qualities from the 
In making con- 


diversity of its elements. 
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crete, gravel and sand all of one size are not 
used. It is the combining of sand and gravel 
of different sizes which binds the cement and 
gives it strength. 

At this crucial point in our history we must 
guard against loose thinking, against judg- 
ments based on labels rather than realities. 
We need a greater appreciation, by big busi- 
ness and small business, by those who live on 
large earnings and on small earnings, by man- 
agement and by labor, by government and by 
business, by all groups, that we are not a na- 
tion of groups in conflict but a nation of in- 
dividuals with common objectives. We must 
learn that to enhance the welfare of our par- 
ticular group or groups is a proper aim only 
so long as it enhances the welfare of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

A heavy responsibility rests on each of us 
to realize these facts, to examine himself, 
and to seek in every way he can to minimize 
false divisions and to promote our national 
unity. 

Great problems lie immediately before us. 
I believe that our democracy is fully capable 
of meeting them. I am convinced that the 
judgment of the American people has been 
and will be sound, assuming always that the 
decisions of the majority are based on in- 
formed judgment. 

The path is not easy; the habits of wishful 
thinking, of prejudice, of emotional bias are 
hard to break. The demagog is constantly 
at work to attain his private ends even at the 
expense of the Nation itself. But we can 
learn to guard against him and against all 
forces of disunity. We can take resolution 
in the spirit of the man we remember today; 
we can carry with us no better slogan for 
the future than the one which helped fuse 
thirteen colonies into one triumphant na- 
tion and which he, Abraham Lincoln, reaf- 
firmed, “United we stand.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GUFFEY AT ROOSE- 
VELT VICTORY DINNER 
[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Senator Gurrry at a Roosevelt vic- 
tory dinner at Erie, Pa., February 17, 1945, 
which appears.in the Appendix.] 


DISCUSSION OF THE YALTA CONFERENCE 
AGREEMENT BY SENATOR BALL AND 
SENATOR HATCH 


[Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of a 
radio discussion of the Crimean Conference 
agreement by Senator Hatcu and himself, 
on Friday, February 16, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN BIRTHDAY DINNER ADDRESS BY 
JAMES A. FARLEY 


{[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by James A. Farley at the Lincoln 
birthday dinner of the Catholic Club of Nor- 
walk, Conn., on February 12, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


FUTURE INTERNATIONAL AIR TRADE AND 
TRAVEL ROUTES—ADDRESS BY lL. 
WELCH POGUE 


[Mr. BAILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on the 
subject of international air trade and travel 
routes of the future, delivered by L. Welch 
Pogue, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEFINITION OF A GOOD CITIZEN—AD- 
DRESS BY GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW 


{[Mr. REVERCOMB asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Definition of a Good Citizen,” 
delivered by George E. Stringfellow, chairman 
of the citizenship committee, New York Dis- 
trict of Kiwaiis International, at the presi- 
dents’ conference, Albany, N. Y., January 28, 
1945, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN OF NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS BOARD ON SUBMIS- 
SION OF NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 
[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp the statement of 

H. A. Millis, Chairman of the National Labor 

Relations Board, on the submission of the 

ninth annual report to Congress, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED NATIONAL-SERVICE LEGISLA- 
TION—EDITORIAL COMMENT 

[Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an editorial en- 
titled “Drop the Work-Fight-or-Jail Bill,” 
published in the Oregon Daily Journal, of 
Portland, Oreg., of February 13, and an edi- 
torial entitled “Becoming the Judges,” pub- 
lished in the Oregonian of Thursday, Feb- 
ruarg 8, 1945, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE YALTA CONFERENCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM CHARLOTTE OBSERVER 
[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Power Politics Given a Blow,” pub- 
lished in the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 

February 17, 1945, which appears in the 

Appendix.] 

UNIFICATION OF SMALL NATIONS IN CON- 
FEDERATIONS—ARTICLE BY CONSTAN- 
TINE BROWN 
[Mr. WHEELER asked ahd obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrecorp an article en- 

titled “Small Nations May Unite in Three Big 

Confederations,” written by Constantine 

Brown and published in the Washington Eve- 

ning Star of February 18, 1945, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

CONFERENCE ON URGENT PROBLEMS OF 
WAR AND PEACE—ARTICLE BY MORRIS 
H. RUBIN 
[Mr. WHEELER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “The Time Is Now, Mr. Roosevelt!” 
written by Morris H. Rubin and published 
in the Progressive of February 5, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 
CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON THE 
CALENDAR PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
routine morning business is concluded. 
The calendar, under rule VIII, is in order. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there 
is not much business on the calendar. I 
understand it contains two small appro- 
priation bills which the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKetiar] has in 
charge. I ask unanimous. consent that 
the calling of the bills on the calendar 
may goover. It will be in order to move 
to take up the two appropriation bills 
at any time the Senate wants to do so. - 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the calling of the calendar 
will be temporarily postponed. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. BURTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have asked the 
Senator from Ohio to yield to me for the 
purpose of bringing up for consideration 
two House joint resolutions. Considera- 
tion of them will take only a moment. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand they are 
the two appropriation measures which 
are on our desks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 
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Mr. BURTON. I am glad, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CarRAN in the chair). The joint resolu- 
tion will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CrerK. A joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 100) making an addi- 
tional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mtr. President, I cer- 
tainly have no objection to consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 100. The ap- 
propriation is a necessary one for addi- 
tional hospital facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 100) was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE 
CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 


making an additional appropriation for 
th efiscal year 1945 for the census of 
agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee I concurred in reporting the bill to 
the Senate because the Congress by 
reason of previous funds authorized, 
seems to be committed to the tak- 
ing of an agricultural census. I wish 
to say that it is one of those things the 
wisdom of which could well be questioned. 
With a so-called manpower shortage in 
existance, it is questionable whether we 
should appropriate several million dollars 
for an agricultural census to be taken at 
this time, involving the employment of 
several thousand individuals whose work 
will be necessary to the taking of such 
a census. I personally disapprove the 
project and the appropriation, but be- 
cause of previous appropriation commit- 
ments I believe perhaps the pending joint 
resolution should be allowed to pass, and 
I shall raise no further objection. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr.McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee explain the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be very 
happy to do so. Congress passed a law 
providing for the usual agricultural cen- 
sus to be taken this year. Such a census 
is taken every 5 years. It is necessary to 
expend $6,784,000. A joint resolution 
providing for that amount has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and approved by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, and I have been di- 
rected to report it, and it is now before 
the Senate. The joint resolution would 
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furnish money with which to take the 
usual agricultural census. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the census in- 
clude the amount of livestock and the 
number of radios which farmers have? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It includes every- 
thing that pertains to the farming in- 
custry 

Mr. LANGER. Can the Senator give 
us a list of what the census includes? 
Does the Senator have such a list handy? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not have a list 
before me, but the census includes every- 
thing that pertains to the farm. 

Mr. LANGER. Does it include farm 
machinery, for example? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed, it does. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Tenness¢e. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I have received an 
inquiry from New England as to whether 
the census is actually in process now. 
Does the Senator know whether it is? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes, it is; but 
those taking the census require the 
amount of money provided by the joint 
resolution in order to continue it. They 
do not have enough money to continue it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How much is avail- 
able now? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
exact amount. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would $7,000,000 be 
approximately the amount they already 
have? 

Mr. McKELLAR. $7,250,000 was the 
original amount allowed. They require 
$6,784,000 additional, 

Mr. BREWSTER. 
percent increase? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; not quite that. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Well, practically 
that. Can the Senator from Tennessee 
explain why so extraordinary an increase 
is necessary or desirable? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not desirable at 
all, of course, but those who are conduct- 
ing the census cannot obtain workers to 
take the census unless they have the ad- 
ditional amount of money provided by 
the measure before the Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
mean they have doubled the pay of the 
worker's taking the census. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; they have 
not doubled their pay. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Then, wh« is a 100- 
percent increase necessary? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The House of Rep- 
resentatives allowed originally only 
$7,250,000. Those taking the census did 
not obtain all they required. The 
amount provided by the joint resolution 
is to supplement the original amount. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I do not gather 
the impression of much enthusiasm on 
the part of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may answer the 
question asked by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine by stating that the in- 
crease is due, as the Senator will discover 
on page 2 of the House committee report, 
to the rate of pay increase from 50 to 
60 cents to 89.8 cents per schedule, 


Mr. President, will 


I do not recall the 


So this is a 100- 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is the 
principal reason for the increased 
amount asked, I will say to the Senator 
from Maine. It was originally intended 
to pay for each schedule about 60 cents, 
but those in charge could not obtain 
men to do the work for that amount, so 
the pay was raised to 89 cents. Those 
aie tne facts, and we all know about the 
shortage of labor that exists, and the 
difficulty of obtaining individuals to do 
such work. We have already committed 
ourselves to the taking of this census, 
and the only way it can be done is to 
increase the amount to be paid. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What about the 
manpower shortage concerning which 
we now hear a very great deal? No,later 
than last night the Secretary of War 
pointed out how great was the shortage 
of manpower. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All employees or 
appointees will be cleared through the 
United States Employment Service, and 
may not be employed if needed and 
available for war work. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Are they civil-serv- 
ice employees? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; they are not 
civil-service employees. The appointees 
will be cleared through the United States 
Employment Service, and may not be 
empioyed at all if needed and available 
for other work. Boys, elderly persons, 
and a great many women, who can do 
the work, are being employed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee feel assured that this 
work will in no way impede the war 
effort? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Iam sure it will not 
impede the war effort. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to this census. We have 
enacted the law, and have appropriated 
a part of the money. If the work i$ to 
be completed, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to appropriate this additional 
amount. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That does not quite 
answer the question. We have sus- 
pended many of our peacetime activities 
because of the pressure of the war effort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. 

Mr. BREWSTER. This is certainly 
something we could get along without, 
if any of the individuals to be employed 
could contribute to the acceleration of 
our war effort. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely 
true. It is for that reason that we pro- 
vided that the employees should be 
cleared through the United States Em- 
ployment Service and by the War Man- 
power Commission. 

Mr. BREWSTER. As I understand, 
that is not provided in the bili. It is 
simply an assurance which the Senator 
has from the officials in charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That is true. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Our experience has 
been such as to create a good deal of 
concern on my part because of the war 
situation. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure that the 


war effort will not be interfered with in 
the slightest. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 
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Mr. WHITE. The Senator stateq 
that this census is being taken unde 
authority of existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I so stated. 

Mr. WHITE, In that statement he js 
wholly correct. Some time ago we en. 
acted legislation providing for an agri- 
cultural census every five years. The 
fifth year has now been reached and is 
being provided for in the proposed legis. 
laticn. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Iam in much the same 
frame of mind about the legislation as 
is the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Brrpcrs]. We seem to have au- 

horized this work by law; and yet, in 
my view it will be of comparatively little 
value to anyone. Conditions are so ab- 
normal that I do not know of any lessons 
that can be drawn from a census of 
agriculture taken at this time. I have 
felt, too, that the increases in pay were 
quite unwarranted. The testimony be- 
fore the House committee was to the 
effect that the enumerators to a very 
large extent would be women. As the 
Senator from Nebraska has stated, in 
past censuses the rate of pay has-been 
from 50 to 60 cents a schedule. In the 
present instance the rate of pay is pro- 
posed to be increased to $1.02 a schedule. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Sena- 
tor is mistaken. The average is 89 
cents, 

Mr. WHITE. I believe the Senator is 
correct. ‘The average is 89 cents, but in 
many instances the testimony shows that 
the rate will be $1.02 a schedule. It is 
estimated that an enumerator can com- 
plete eight schedules a day. Soit is pro- 
posed to pay the enumerators $8 a day 
for this work. I am glad to see anyone 
receive $8 a Gay, but I question very much 
the propriety of such an increase. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I 
read an excerpt from the report: 

It is the opinion of the Director of the 
Census that if sufficient funds are availabie, 
permitting the payment of higher wages per 
schedule than was contemplated under the 
original appiopriation, competent enumera- 
tors in sufficient numbers can be found 
among people so situated as not to be avail- 
able for reguiar employment. It is expected 
that the chief source of such employees will 
be members of farm families. However, first 
preference will be given to honorably dis- 
charged veterans, members of their families, 
and members of the families of men still in 
the service. All cppointees will be cleared 
throuch the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and may not he employed if needed and 
available for war work. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see tell us the number of employees 
necessary to take this census? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Approximately 27,- 
060 enumerators will be required. They 
will work from 4 to 6 weeks. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for that information. In the face of the 
manpower shortage, I feel that Senators 
should know that» 27.000 enumerators 
will be required to make the census. In 
view of that fact, I was greatly alarmed 
when this measure came before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress I opposed the appro- 
priation for this purpose. I talked to an 


should 
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official in the War Food Administration, 
one for whom I have high regard. He 
feels that the census is absolutely neces- 
sary at this time in order to obtain in- 
formation as to the production of food. 

As I understand, the Division of Sta- 
tistics in the Department of Agriculture 
makes estimates. Such estimates are 
made in my State. However, the War 
Food Administration must rely upon au- 
thentic information gathered by the 
enumerators, so as to fit the actual in- 
ventories to the estimates which are 
made. The work is being done on a 
5-year basis. Because of the fact that 
it is absolutely necessary for the military 
effort in connection with the production 
of food, I voted to report the joint reso- 
lution to the Senate, and I will vote for 
its passage; but I think it should be 
regarded strictly as a war measure. The 
census should be taken only in the in- 
terest of the production of food. In 
peacetimes the creation of an agency 
with 27,000 employees would be abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may ask 
the junior Senator from Nebraska a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
fenator from Tennessee yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Ishould like to ask the 
junior Senator from Nebraska whether 
or not the A. A. A. records already show 
the a¢reage of farm land and the acreage 
of principal crops, without the necessity 
for a census. ‘ 

Mr. WHERRY. In answer to that 
question, let me say to the distinguished 
Senator that this statement is absolutely 
correct. However, I wish to go further 
and state that the War Food Administra- 
tion official with whom I talked stated 
that A. A. A. records did not provide 
the reliable information needed. He 
stated that the census had to be taken 
so that the administration could fit the 
picture to what the census actually re- 
vealed. The man who told me that is a 
man in whom I have a great deal of con- 
fidence. However, it is my opinion that 
there is duplication in two or three de- 
partments, and that when the military 
need shall have ceased to exist—which 
I hope will be soon—it will be absolutely 
unnecessary to take.such a census, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 85) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


WAR PROGRAM AND FUTURE POLICY OF 
THE UNITED STATES IN NORTH AFRICA 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST? 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the 
statement I am about to submit is a re- 
port on the war program and future 
policy of the United States in north 
Africa and the Middle East. 

This statement supplements the pre- 
liminary report made to the Specia] Sen- 
ate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, now known as 
the Mead committee, by its subcommit- 
tee on north Africa and the Middle East. 
It is based upon the trip to that area 
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taken by the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. TUNNELL] and myself December 28, 
1944, to January 18, 1945. This state- 
ment also supplements the comments on 
that trip already made to the Senate by 
the Senator from Delaware as chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

As the preliminary report has been 
made available to the Senate and con- 
tains the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the subcommittee and as the 
comments of the Senator from Delaware 
contain a description of the trip with 
comments on what the subcommittee ob- 
served, I shall direct this statement pri- 
marily to an analysis of the lessons which 
I believe can be drawn from the trip. 

I shall do this under six headings: 
First, the trip illustrates the feasibility 
of legislative investigations by the 
United States Senate outside of conti- 
nental United States; second, a need ex- 
ists for improved coordination among 
agencies of the United States abroad; 
third, a need exists for a clear, vigorous 
policy as to investments of the United 
States abroad; fourth, suggestions as to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration—U. N. R. R. A.; 
fifth, petroleum in the Middle East; 
sixth, north Africa and the Middle East 
are a proving ground for a constructive, 
vigorous foreign policy of the United 
States. 

I. THE TRIP ILLUSTRATES THE FEASIBILITY OF 

LEGISLATIVE INVESTIGATIONS BY THE UNITED 


STATES SENATE OUTSIDE OF CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES 


This trip has unique value as an exam- 
ple of how the United States Senate can 
appropriately exercise its investi¢atory 
powers outside of continental United 
States in proportion to the expanding 
interests of the United States. The re- 
port will demonstrate that each of the 
subjects investigated is well within the 
jurisdiction and the responsibility of the 
United States Senate and of the Mead 
committee investigating the national de- 
fense program. It will demonstrate that 
in order to investigate these subjects in- 
telligently it was necessary to go to the 
places visited. It will further demon- 
strate that the investigation of these 
subjects on the ground by a subcom- 
mittee serves not only to advise the sub- 
committee and, through it, the United 
States Senate as to such subjects, but 
also emphasize to administrative officers 
on the ground the closeness of their 
responsibility to their Government at 
home and to the individual taxpayers 
represented by that Government. The 
gathering of Government officials to 
attend subcommittee hearings abroad, as 
is done at home, brings those ofiicials into 
contact with each other in a way that is 
of direct benefit to them and to their 
work, 

Assuming, then, the value of the inves- 
tigations made on this trip, it is my first 
purpose to derive from it certain lessons 
as to the feasibility of such trips abroad 
from the point of view of time, effort, 
and expense. The scope of this trip was 
limited to the jurisdiction of one com- 
mittee of the Senate, its time was limited 
to approximately 3 weeks, and its pur- 
poses were limited to four specific 
subjects, 
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The subcommittee was instructed to 
report its findings and recommendations 
to its parent committee, rather than to 
the Senate or to the public. It was fur- 
ther instructed to omit, as far as possible, 
news conferences abroad and side trips 
not related to the specific subjects 
assigned to the subcommittee. I may 
Say we completely avoided such diver- 
sions. The result was that the entire 
trip from Washington to Iran, on the 
Persian Gulf, and return took only 22 
days. The first 6 of these days came 
while Congress was in adjournment, and 
the remaining 16 during the first days of 
the session when necessarily little legisla- 
tive action of the Senate could be taken. 
During these 22 days the subcommittee 
traveled 100 hours in the air, covered 
16,000 miles, stopped in 12 different coun- 
tries in 4 continents, held 18 hearings in 
9 different places, and made inspections 
of 17 centers where American officials 
were engaged on important govern- 
mental work. 

The official party consisted of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TunNeti] 
and myself, constituting a subcommittee 
of two Senators drawn from the mem- 
bership of the Mead committee. The 
Senator from Delaware served as chair- 
man. ~George Meader, assistant coun- 
sel for the Mead committee, who now 
sits at my right in the Senate Chamber, 
served as legal counsel. Col. Harry H. 
Vaughan served as executive officer, and 
Corp. Ralph G. Cederborg was assigned 
to the subcommittee by the War Depart- 
ment as a stenotypist. In addition, three 
Army officers and one naval officer were 
assigned by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to accompany the party most of 
the way. On portions of the trip one or 
two other officers occasionally accom- 
panied the party in connection with 
their duties in those areas. 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the competent leadership which the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as chairman of the 
subcommittee, gave to this investigation. 
I wish to commend Mr. Meader, as coun- 
sel for the subcommittee, for the help 
he gave its members in preparing ma- 
terial for the investigations made by the 
committee and in assisting in the con- 
duct of the hearings and in the prepara- 
tion of the subcommittee report. I also 
wish to express my thanks for the co- 
operation, efficiency, and helpfulness of 
the officers and the enlisted man who ac- 
companied the party. 

The utmost courtesy and cooperation 
were shown to the subcommittee by the 
Army, Navy, and civilian agencies. The 
Army Transport Command supplied ex- 
cellent air transportation. 

The trip points to the value of keep- 
ing such a party as small as possible. A 
small committee moves more rapidly, 
with less disturbance to the areas vis- 
ited and with less expense, than does a 
large committee. This is particularly 
important in a trip abroad, made pri- 
marily by air. 

To my mind the trip demonstrates 
also that a party not exceeding five 
Official members is appropriate for such 
@ purpose. The maximum benefit to 
the Senate will result from the use of 
small subcommittees visiting special 
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areas on special assignments and re- 
porting back to their parent committees. 
Such visits deprive the parent committee 
and the Senate of a minimum of the 
time and attendance of their members. 

Furthermore, the small size of this 
party made it possible for it to use the 
regular trans-Atlantic four-engine C-54 
transportation service of the Air Trans- 
port Command, and to make the balance 
of the trip abroad in an Air Transport 
Command two-engine plane. The plane 
so used abroad was a C-53, which cor- 
responds for all practical purposes to the 
DC-3 plane used on regular commercial 
flights in the United States. It was 
interesting to me to note that the trans- 
Atlantic flights were made on the regular 
schedule of the Air Transport Command 
on planes operating under contract. In 
this instance the operation was by the 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc.— 
T. W. A—wnich makes daily flights of 
this kind, in fact, many flights daily, 
I may say. The plane carried with it 
numerous passengers besides the com- 
mittee to complete the regular loading 
for those trips. The routine character 
of these trips today, and, therefore, their 
availability to the Congress in meeting 
its overseas responsibilities, are seen from 
he fact that the subcommittee was told 
that under this contract there already 
had been made about 7,500 similar trans- 
Atlantic trips. With such transporta- 
tion available on American pianes oper- 
ated by American crews and under con- 
tract with the American Government, it 
is appropriate that the Senate recognize 
that in the performance oi its own duties, 
as well as in the conduct of modern 
warfare, the ocean no longer is a barrier 
to keeping in close touch with the busi- 
ness of the United States overseas as 
well as at home. 

A simple illustration of the closeness 
of our overseas properties to the Sen- 
ate was presented on the return flight 
of the subcommittee. We left Casa- 
blanea in Morocco, north Africa, on the 
regular Air Transport Command flight 
at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, January 17. 
As we boarded the plane, we received a 
news bulletin announcing the sudden 
death of the late Senator Maloney of 
Connecticut. At 6:30 the next morning, 
the Senator from Delaware and I were 
at the National Airport in Washington, 
and at noon we were on the floor of the 
Senate to hear there the oral announce- 
ment of the death of Senator Maloney, 
and to join in the vote of the Senate to 
adjourn out of respect to his memory. 
It seemed almost as though we were re- 
sponding to a Senate bell calling us from 
Casablanca to the floor of the Senate. 
Examining this time schedule more 
closely, the 5 hours’ difference in time 
between Casablanca and Washington 
made our arrival in Washington at 11:30 
a. m. Casablanca time, or a total elapsed 
time of 26 hours since the take-off. In 
computing flying time, there should be 
deducted, however, a lay-over in the 
Azores of about an hour, and in Bermuda 
of about an hour and a half, thus leaving 
the actual flying time at about 231% 
hours. The flying time in the opposite 
direction, due to the prevailing winds, 
was about 21 hours. The flight was made 


most comfortably at about 10,000 feet, 
with less rough flying than is encountered 
on most transcontinental flights in the 
United States. We did, however, have 
the experience of getting in the way of 
a fiash of lightning w iich evidently 
passed through the plane while were were 
in a bit of a storm over the ocean. This 
encounter with the lightning was also 
regarded by the crew as routine, and it 
in no way interrupted the flight of the 
plane. 

The flight demonstrated that, both in 
the discharge of its war duties and its 
post-war obligations, the Senate is less 
than a full day’s travel from the other 
side of the Atlantic. Therefore, if Amer- 
ica is to live up to her responsibilities 
and opportunities, our governmental op- 
erations overseas should be completely 
integrated with those at home, and the 
Senate should be able to keep itself as 
closely in touch with conditions overseas 
as it does with conditions at home. 

Later flights took the subcommittee 
to 16 great airfields, most of which were 
operated largely by American citizens, 
many of them had been built by Ameri- 
can engineers with American taxpayers’ 
funds. They are samples of America’s 
widespread investments in airports, and 
in air experience. Today those Ameri- 
can agencies are important egencies of 
the world. At a later date much busi- 
ness will be readily accessivie through 
those agencies if means are found for 
continuing them in operation. I men- 
tion this subject here because the feasi- 
bility of a trip, such as that taken by this 
subcommittee in the exercise of its gov- 
ernmental functions, depends directly 
upon the air facilities now operated by 
the United States Government overseas. 
At least so long as those facilities of the 
United States are in operation, the Sen- 
ate should not fail to recognize their 
availability and their helpfulness in mak- 
ing it possible for the Senate to keep up 
with the activities of our Government 
abroad, and also with the conflicting in- 
terests of the world upon which depend 
the peace and security of the world. 

This trip emphasized the value of tak- 
ing on such a trip a committee steno- 
typist or reporter. Without interfering 
with the local agencies the subcommittee, 
regardless of limited local facilities, was 
in a position to record hearings on a 
moment's notice. Through such re- 
corded hearings the testimony in full 
was made available to the Senate and 
to all interested agencies on the return 
of the subcommittee. 

The trip also demonstrated the feasi- 
bility and benefit, under present condi- 
tions, of making such a trip with an ab- 
sence of press conferences, sight-seeing 
tours, and official functions not directly 
connected with the work of the subcom- 
mittee. A carefully planned schedule 
coupled with clear-cut objectives makes 
such a program feasible, while also ob- 
serving such amenities as are necessary 
to foster friendly relations with foreign 
nations, and emphasizing the serious in- 
terest of the Senate in the enterprises 
upon which our Government is engaged. 
One of the most favorable reactions to 
this trip among American enlisted men 
on its route was the fact that the sub- 
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committee was confining itself strictly 
to governmental investigations in the in. 
terest of the American taxpayer and was 
not engaging in sight-seeing tours or 
similar diversions at the expense of that 
taxpayer. 

One of the most interesting and fruit. 
ful byproducts of the trip was the op- 
portunity afforded to members of the 
subcommittee to meet informally with 
enlisted men, and to attempt to answer 
their questions as to the policies of the 
United States. The questions were ex- 
tremely intelligent and pointed. They 
confirmed my faith in the soundness of 
the judgment of American citizens, be 
they in uniform or out of it. They espe- 
cially confirmed my faith in the interest 
of the G. I. soldier in making sure that 
America should see to it not only that 
this war shall be won, but that every 
possible step be taken to make sure that 
it shall stay won. The universal recog- 
nition of the importance of this issue 
amply emphasizes the need that Mem- 
bers of the Senate keep themselves in- 
formed of the conditions and issues con- 
fronting the United States abroad as 
well as at home. This trip has demon- 
strated not only the accessibility of the 
world to the Senate, but the obligation 
of the Senate to make use of the facilities 
which his country has built in carrying 
out its world-wide responsibilities. The 
G. I. soldier today expects his Senate to 
understand not only the issues at home, 
but also those which he has encountered 
abroad. The G.I. soldier recognizes the 
importance of these issues to the peace 
and security of the world, and he expects 
that his Government will be alert to 
them. He expects the horizon of his 
Senate to be at least as broad as his own. 
Il. A NEED EXISTS FOR IMPROVED COORDINATION 


AMCNG AGENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
ABROAD 


While the subcommittee could not 
make an exhaustive study of the coor- 
dination among the agencies of the 
United States abroad, it did, through its 
18 hearings, gain evidence of the degree 
of coordination existing, and the need for 
improved coordination in many places. 
On such basis the following observations 
are at least suggestive of the conditions 
in this and other areas. 

(a) The civilian agencies of the United 
States in this area are better coordinated 
than was indicated in the report of the 
five Senators visiting ita year ago. The 
overlapping of agencies has been re- 
duced, surplus employees have been 
largely eliminated, and coordination un- 
der the leadership of the State Depart- 
ment is at least generally being sought. 

(b) The subcommittee hearings in- 
cluded testimony primarily from the 
Army, the Navy, the Dipiomatic Service 
of the State Department, the Federal 
Economic Administration, the Office of 
War Information, the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Strategic 
Services, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, the 
American Red Cross, the representatives 
of private service organizations such as 
the American Friends Committee and 
the Unitarian Service Committee, and 
the representatives of oil interests, 
Since it has returned, the subcommittee 
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has reported to its parent committee, and 
has consulted with the several executive 
departments affected by its report. The 
members of the subcommittee are re- 
porting to the Senate at the request of 
and with the approval of the parent 
committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio whether he en- 
countered any activities of the Middle 
East Supply Council? 

Mr. BURTON. The Middle East Sup- 
ply Council was being terminated at 
about the time we were there. Judge 
Landis, who had been familiar with the 
work of that organization, was returning 
to this country at about that time. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What was being 
substituted for the Middle-East Supply 
Council? 

Mr. BURTON. Nothing of a concrete 
nature was being substituted for it. 
Judge Landis had made some concrete 
recommendations, but we understood 
that the matter was largely being turned 
over to the State Department and, to 
a certain extent, to the F. E. A. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Is the Senator in 
accord with the recommendations of 
Judge Landis? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. I shall refer to 
them later in connection with the im- 
portance of supervision of regional prob- 
lems outside the boundaries of th> re- 
spective states. 

The representatives of these agencies 
themselves often derived from these 
hearings infgrmation which will help to 
coordinate their activities. The exist- 
ing lack of complete information by some 
agencies about the activities of others 
and about the all-over purposes of the 
United States Government indicates 
that much benefit can be derived from 
closer contact among the civilian agen- 
cies and the armed forces. The State 
Department, as the principal permanent 
organization in the field, is the one to 
take the lead in bringing about this co- 
ordination. 

(ec) Our field agencies frequently 
lacked information or records as to the 
investments of the United States. Ade- 
quate evidence often was not readily ac- 
cessible as to the rights of the United 
States to use the properties occupied by 
it and upon which large expenditures had 
been made primarily for military pur- 
poses. This is to be expected in the 
armed forces which have been primarily 
interested in temporary and tactical op- 
erations. They rarely are equipped with 
an understanding of local law or of all 
the legal rights and obligations incident 
to our use of facilities or land for mili- 
tary purposes. The State Department, 
on the other hand, generally has knowl- 
edge of such local law. Substantial bene- 
fits to the United States result from the 
joint consideration of these matters by 
representatives in the field of our armed 
forces and our State Department. The 
more remote these former combat areas 
become from active military operations 
the more important it is that questions 
relating to the rights and obligations of 
the United States be turned over to per- 
manent civilian agencies of our Govern- 
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ment. A step in this direction is the 
policy of turning over property finally 
judged to be surplus property for ulti- 
mate disposition through the Foreign 
Economic Administration. A system of 
property records especially affecting real 
estate and fixed properties needs to be 
developed. 

Files developed by the Intelligence 
services of the Army and Navy and the 
Office of Strategic Services should be 
preserved in the respective areas after 
the active armed forces have ceased to 
occupy them. These files should be 
placed under the supervision of the State 
Department and some official in every 
case should be designated to take direct 
charge of such files and information on 
a permanent basis. 

The Office of War Information should 
be closely integrated with the State De- 
partment with a view to developing the 
policies to be followed after the armed 
forces have moved on in the post-war 
period. If post-war activities are to be 
maintained, as they obviously should be, 
in some localities and not in others, steps 
should be taken promptly to select the 
areas in which informational activities 
are to be continued and to avoid any 
break in the continuity of the services in 
those areas. 

One important need was recognized by 
Dean James M. Landis following his ex- 
perience of the past year or more as the 
Director of the American Economic Mis- 
sion of the Middle East with headquar- 
ters at Cairo. He has emphasized the 
value of the regional handling of policies 
and economic activities in this area 
rather than the handling of them solely 
through our diplomatic missions to the 
separate countries. Our Security and 
economic interests demand such coordi- 
nation on a regional basis. This need is 
emphasized by the policy recently de- 
veloped by Great Britain of appointing a 
resident minister of cabinet rank who is 
in a position to coordinate British poli- 
cies on a regional basis. Dean Landis, 
through the Economic Mission in the 
Middle East, was able to render some 
such service. Although this mission has 
been disbanded, it still is possible to co- 
ordinate our activities on a regional 
basis in this area through the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to in- 
quire whether the Senator has found any 
indication since his return that some such 
arrangement is being contemplated to 
integrate the policies in the 15 or 20 
countries which are involved? 

Mr. BURTON. I have no concrete evi- 
dence that it is actually being done. I 
have in conferences with the State De- 
partment emphasized this feature, and 
I believe they do look with favor upon it, 
but I do not see any concrete action as 


yet. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I make the inquiry 
because when the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Megap] and the other Sen- 
ators and I came back from our trip we 
pointed out this very thing. By reason 
of the extremely efficient way in which 
British interests were being handled by 
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Mr. McMillan in north Africa and by Mr. 
Casey, who was then the British repre- 
sentative in the Middle East at Cairo, 
there was absolutely complete coordina- 
tion of military and civilian activities 
under their direction in all areas. At 
that time we urged something compar- 
able and we thought possibly the send- 
ing of Dean Landis to the area was the 
result to some extent of our conclusions. 
They is why we view with some concern 
the dissolution of his activities and the 
fact that apparently no provision as yet 
has been made for anything else in their 
place. ; 

Mr. BURTON. I might mention to the 
Senator—and I shall refer to it later in 
this report—that there has been an en- 
couraging step taken by the State De- 
partment in connection with the eco- 
nomic problems in this area that may 
give promise of coordination. An eco- 
nomic mission under the leadership of 
Col. William S. Culbertson, one of our 
former ambassadors, had proceeded 
through this area shortly before we had 
been there and made its report shortly 
before we left America. His entire report 
recognizes the necessity of regional treat- 
ment for economic purposes of the in- 
terests throughout north Africa and the 
Middle East. That mission originated 
with the State Department, and therefore 
I believe that there will be séme steps 
taken certainly in line with that report 
which perhaps would supersede the 
former arrangement previously made 
through Dean Landis’ mission. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Within the past 
week I read of a considerable military 
mission being sent to Saudi Arabia. 
Does the Senator refer to that in any 
portion of his report? 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has it come to the 
Senator’s attention? 

Mr. BURTON. No. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The article spoke 
in terms of several thousand men being 
sent there on a military mission. Just 
what its purpose might be was not made 
clear, but it would seem to be an appro- 
priate matter of inquiry. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will my 
colleague from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. MEAD. I wish to add my word 
of support to the argument put forth 
by both my colleague from Maine and 
my colleague on the subcommittee who 
is now making his report. I think that 
it is all-important that these economic 
problems and problems involving prop- 
erty interests be treated on a regional 
basis rather than through a diplomatic 
representative whose activities and au- 
thority are confined to one country. I 
think it is also important that suah re- 
gional authority be given comparative 
rank with similar authority designated 
by the British. 

In my judgment, the question dis- 
cussed in this portion of the report of the 
Senator from Ohio is very important; 
and I am very glad that he recognizes 
its importance, as did my colleague from 
Maine and I when we made our trip over 
@ year ago. With our many interests 
overlapping the boundaries of countries 
and comparing them with the interests 
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of other nations, we should be able to 
deal with them by the regional method 
indicated in the report of the Senator 
from Ohio and suggested by my colleague 
from Maine. I hope that the subcom- 
mittee of the Senator from Ohio, and 
perhaps our full committee, will con- 
tinue to confer with the State Depart- 

1ent, and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, until such time as this policy be- 
comes formalized and, if we are going to 
retain our interests, is made a perma- 
nent plan of our Government. 

I think that the question that is now 

eing discussed calling for the treatment 
of these economic problems and of our 
general interests on a regional basis by 
one of high rank, comparable to the rank 
conferred upon the regional representa- 
tive of the British, is a very vital and all- 
important matter. 

I hope the State Department will take 
cognizance of it, and also I trust the Sen- 
ate will give us their support until such 
time as it is an accomplished fact. 

Mr. BURTON. I thank the Senator 
frcm New York. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. BURTON. 

from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe I 
heard the Senatoz say why it was that 
Dean Landis was withdrawn from Cairo 
and his mission discontinued. 

Mr. BURTON. By action of the State 
Department the mission was disbanded. 
I think Dean Landis would have rather 
liked to continue his mission longer, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Senator 
find out what the objection to it was? 

Mr. BURTON. No; it had been done 
just before we got there. Dean Landis 
had hoped to meet us there, but left us 
a letter instead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
know whether there was any conflict be- 
tween Dean Landis and the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to-ask 
one more question. Does the Senator 
feel that our State Department is suffi- 
ciently strong in its staff and the compe- 
tency of its members to take care of our 
interests? 

Mr. BURTON. I think our State De- 
partment has some excellent representa- 
tives, but that we need more strong rep- 
resentatives as we face the issues ahead 
of us. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Replying to the 
question of the Senator from Arkansas, I 
have asked permission to insert in the 
Recorp—and permission has _ been 
granted—an authorized interview with 
Dean Landis on the observations which 
he made while in the Middle East. I 
think if the Senator will read that in- 
terview as it will appear in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp following the remarks of 
the Senator from Ohio, he will see pos- 
sibly why he had stirred up some diffi- 
culty. 

I will read one passage from the in- 
terview which will perhaps suggest ap- 


I yield to the Senator 
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propriate inquiries; and I take it that 
this is authorized: 

“I found we were pretending to operate 
an Anglo-American agency out there,” he 
says, “But we were really underwriting Brit- 
ish policy. I felt we should have our own 
policy and play our own part. It was wrong 
to use the term Anglo-American and let the 
people out there feel that we were behind 
whatever the British did. Often we didn’t 
even know what it was. I stuck my nose 
into it.” I said, ‘We want to know what 
you’re doing, before you call it Anglo-Ameri- 
can.’” 


The interview is most informative and 
instructive on this whole situation, and 
I think it is a matter which should invite 
the continued inquiry of all concerned in 
the development of a sound policy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood that 
perhaps one reason was the disagree- 
ment over the policy as to Greece be- 
tween Mr. Landis and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BURTON. I have not heard any 
comment on the disagreement as to 
Greece. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If the Senator will 
read this interview, he will find Mr. 
Landis goes into that, and that he 
pointed out the dangers of that Greek 
policy 6 months ahead, told exactly what 
would happen, and exactly what he 
prophesied did happen, and he told the 
very embarrassing position in which it 
would leave us. 

Mr. BURTON. Dean Landis was not 
there when we got there. We did not 
have opportunity to confer with him, or 
to have his comment in our hearings. 

Mr. BREWSTER. But the Senator 
did confer with the State Department 
with reference to this matter, and I 
thought he might have gotten some in- 
formation from them, 

Mr. BURTON. Not on that subject. 
I wish to underscore the statement made 
by the Senator from New York on the 
necessity and value of treating the ques- 
tions referred to on a regional basis 
rather than in accordance with national 
boundaries. Our report shows that we 
were in 12 different nations, involving 12 
different nationalities, so it is obvious 
they are somewhat small in their juris- 
diction. It is also obvious that the com- 
bination of their issues amounts to a 
major issue, and therefore we can well 
afford to put a man of major prestige in 
charge of the whole, but we could not 
afford to put a man of major prestige 
in charge of each of the 12. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask permission to have printed in the 
RecorpD the interview with James Landis, 
who was our representative in the Middle 
East and who has just returned from 
there. He discusses the very same prob- 
lems with which we are now concerned, 
and I believe that he has made a most 
constructive contribution. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Sunday Globe of 
February 4, 1945] 
Cairo Is DYNAMITE, May BLow Us UP, Says 
DEAN LANDIS 
(By Louis M. Lyons) 

“I stuck my nose into it,” says James M. 

Landis, telling of the muddle of the Middle 
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East, where he has just finished a wartime 
hitch on a unique diplomatic mission. 

Back on his old job now as dean of Harvard 
Law School, Landis thinks it is desperately 
important that Americans take an interest in 
the vitally strategic area around Cairo, where 
he was America’s economic minister for 24 
countries. 

“It is full of dynamite,” he says. 

He found it an area without any American 
economic policy worth mentioning, where 
American diplomacy just tagged along after 
the British. Before he left he felt that Ameri- 
can policy “began to make sense.” 

“I had to be very outspoken with the Brit- 
ish at first,” he says. “I said they must pay 
us for the lend-lease materials they had sold 
to the native populations and governments 
for political or any other reasons. They won- 
dered about me for a few months. But then 
they discovered that I was working in the 
interest of true Anglo-American accord. I 
said the proceeds belonged to us. They saw 
the point. So they paid. They coughed up 
millions of dollars of the proceeds of sales of 
our lend-lease out there.” 


WORRIED BY BRITISH POLICY 


That was the first thing he did. Result, 
“Not a single item of lend-lease today is 
transferred out of the hands of the British 
military without our consent. That’s im- 
portant,” says the law dean, with clipped em- 
phasis. 

Landis, who held the reins over Wall Street 
as Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, kept a fishy eye on what passed 
in Cairo for Anglo-American policy. 

“I found we were pretending to operate an 
Anglo-American agency out there,” he says. 
“But we were really underwriting British 
policy. I felt we should have our own policy 
and play our own part. It was wrong to use 
the term ‘Anglo-American’ and let the people 
out there feel that we were behind whatever 
the British did. Often we didn’t even know 
what it was. I stuck my noseinto it. I said, 
‘We want to know what you're doing, before 
you call it Anglo-American.’ Well they saw 
the point. We got on very well with the Brit- 
ish after that. 

“It is terribly complicated, the Middle 
East—its finances, politics, economics. It 
was a fascinating job to try to hammer cut a 
policy and have it make sense. In essence, we 
had very little policy there. I had a feeling 
we brought a new sense of life in that 
area. American business interests are not 
negligible there. I think they felt that the 
United States policy was beginning to make 
sense before I left.” 

He is frankly worried about British policy 
in that part of the world. 


BRITISH HONEST, BUT UNWISE 


“You can’t challenge British inteprity,” 
Landis says. “It is high class. Their wisdom 
is another thing. I am afraid they will be 
led to supporting things as they are out 
there. The British fear change because of 
their worry over security in that part of the 
world. They are afraid of upsetting things. 
But we would make a mistake if we lack 
sympathy for the stirring of liberal thought 
out there to try to lift standards of living 
that are unbelievably low. How to do it is 
another question, 

“American suspicion of the British in the 
Middle East comes from the general pervad- 
ing dominance of the British in that whole 
area. There is very little true self-govern- 
ment in this area.” 

I asked him about censorship in Cairo, 
reputedly the most oppressive and stupid 
American correspondents have encountered. 

“Yes. The censorship on the whole Greek 
mutiny business came from Cairo. The rigid 
censorship unfortunately applies not only on 
news export but within Egypt. Everybody 
knows much of this is not really Egyptian 
censorship, but British. That is a dangercus 
thing to support, and there is less to justify 
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it. That area is not quite so strategic as it 
was a year ago. 

“One story that never was let out—with no 
excuse for censoring it either—occurred last 
April. The King of Egypt was prevented 
from changing Prime Ministers by the de- 
mand of the British Government. He was 
just forbidden to do it and he refrained un- 
der duress. That definitely increased the dis- 
like of the British in that part of the world. 
Six months later the King did change Prime 
Ministers and that time there was no inter- 
ference.” 

GREEK SITUATION BOTHERSOME 


“The Greek situation worries me. The 
policy I advocated seemed to get nowhere, 
Long ago it was perfectly plain, back in 
October, 1948, that either we would let the 
British go ahead on their line and pick up 
the pieces later, or we could—as we ought— 
assume the responsibility of fashioning a 
joint policy back of which both of us could 
stand. 

“My idea was that the direction of Greek 
relief should not follow an absolutely mili- 
tary line, but that the general commanding 
should be responsible for policy to a com- 
bined civilian and military head, in which 
we and the British and hopefully the Rus- 
sians could unite. 

“Of all the things that engendered anti- 
British feeling in the Near East, the sorest 
when I got there was their handling of 
lend-lease. The area was full of rumor, 
some of it true. It was the first thing I 
went after, to correct it not only for itself, 
but to make a sound basis-for Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity. I think there is nothing wrong 
now. The British distributed lend-lease 
materials out there to meet civilian reds 
without reference to us. But that was our 
own fault. Our arrangements were so loose 
that they were violating no law in selling 
goods that we had consigned to their mili- 
tary. You give a man free rein and he feels 
entitled to use it for purposes of his own 
that he can always relate somehow to the 
war.” 

NEAR EAST TRUSTS UNITED STATES 


“What worries me now is how to make it 
plain to the American people that they have 
got to take an interest in the Middle East. 
I see it as an area full of dynamite. It may 
well explode in our faces and those of Russia 
and Britain, in the absence of any joint 
policy to handle it. It will mean not only 
disorder there but friction among the three 
great powers. The United States has a bet- 
ter chance than Britain or Russia to bring 
about such a joint policy. The people out 
there are not afraid of us. They know our 
history of noninterference and they know 
we have no territorial ambitions out there. 

“The security of that area is very vital to 
the security of the world. It is vital to all 
communications. Air routes can’t skip it, 
Cairo is vital to air navigation, just as Suez 
is to shipping. Security in that part of the 
world has got to be guaranteed. If we fall 
into the old habit of letting security be the 
responsibility of one nation, we will tend to 
commit the same errors as for the past 50 
years.” 

Landis did not wait to come home to talk 
about the economic facts of life to a people 
under control of British sterling policy. He 
opened up the economic problem in a speech 
in Cairo that was discussed in the Arab press 
for many days. He talked about things no 
diplomat discussed. Such as, “What is the 
value of Egypt’s sterling credit?” And of the 
importance of a country having its own in- 
dependent banking system. And of the 
shortage of American dollars in Egypt. And 


of the effect of the dollar pool and the fact 
that the assets of these nations are in ster- 
ling. Egypt now has enormous sterling cred- 
its. How long before they can be liquidated? 
It will be a long time before British pro- 
duction will have the goods to exchange 
for them. We will have goods, but the Egyp- 
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tians won't be able to buy them without 
dollars. These sterling credits are to Landis 
the great unsolved economic problem of that 
whole area, known as “the sterling area.” 


FLOUTED BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


“I talked freely about it,” Landis says, toss- 
ing over a copy of the talk. “I think many 
others were scared to talk about it. But 
when I did, they could comment without 
fear of reprisals. In that, I believe I did a 
service because these countries must discover 
for themselves their financial problems. 

“We have very few specialists in economics 
in our diplomatic missions. We could stand 
more. Again and again it comes down to 
that. We have commercial secretaries. But 
they are sometimes only salesmen for Amer- 
ican goods. They don’t get down to the 
guts of the question of how these people 
are going to be able to buy any of our goods, 

“I think the State Department is conscious 
of this problem. The reorganized Depart- 
ment has that much on its mind. But how 
to get the talent and wisdom to do it is not 
easy. I felt that there was at least a 5- 
year job ahead of my mission to round out 
and establish American economic policy for 
that area. But after being away from the 
law school 3 years I have to get going on the 
critical job back here.” 


COVERED VAST TERRITORY 


Landis, with rank of Minister, headed an 
economic mission with responsibility for eco- 
nomic affairs from the eastern border of Tunis 
to the western border of Afghanistan, north 
to the Caucasus, south to Kenya, covering 24 
countries. He reported direct to te State 
Department. He had responsibility for the 
region with Treasury, Agriculture, State De- 
partment, and Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration staffs under him. He was delegated 
the task of coordinating economic policy for 
the area. The British leave coordinating au- 
thority in the field, as in this single instance 
Washington did. Landis feels it is a very 
practical method. The economic problem 
reaches over all the countries in the area, he 
says. The sterling problem dominates that 
area. British sterling policy forces controls 
over all trading with a hard-currency coun- 
try such as the United States. Dollars earned 
in these countries go into a central pool for 
the benefit of the entire Empire, there to be 
doled out according to the needs of these 
various countries as England sees them. 

“Of course, England says to Egypt, ‘We'll 
give you the dollars you need for essential 
purchases from the United States,’” Landis 
explains. ‘‘The danger is, it operates in di- 
rect contradiction to our policy of iraporter’s 
choice. Reconciliation of freedom of trade— 
our doctrine—with the fact of limited and 
controlled dollars is not easy. The policy 
tends to force all purchases to be made from 
England or other sterling countries. 

“But the situation is enormously improved. 
By the agreement signed January 1 England 
will make available to Egypt 20 percent more 
dollars than it has been getting and restore 
some financial controls to it.” 

This agreement for liquidating controls 
after the war was Landis’ final accomplish- 
ment. He takes satisfaction that the de- 
controls agreement sets the stage for liqui- 
dating war controls on imports in the whole 
Middle East and reduces the chance of con- 
trols that have nothing to do with war. But 
the problem of sterling credits remains, limit- 
ing the trade channels of that part of the 
world, and limiting the area of our foreign 
trade. The Bretton Woods agreement does 
not touch this question. Landis thinks that 
the sterling area question is one that Amer- 
icans, especially businessmen, don’t under- 
stand and need to understand. 


BLOCKED IN ETHIOPIA 


He tried to open up trade with Ethiopia. 
But it was impossible. “They had only a 
few dollars in the whole country, The Brit- 
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ish, through their control at Aden, had 
gotten them to give up dollars for sterling. 
We naturally went after the British to get 
these dollars back for the benefit of Ameri- 
ean-Ethiopian trade. The British then did 
make available these dollar earnings, arising 
mostly out of hides. They have a lot of 
coffee in Ethiopia. I tried to get some of it 
exported to us. But it costs them more to 
lay it down in New York than the O. P. A. 
allows it to be sold at. The trouble with 
their costs is the terrific inflation all over 
the Middle East. Where our prices have gone 
up to, say, 130 percent of pre-war, the average 
in the Middle East is 270 percent. It is 400 
percent in Palestine, 900 percent in Syria, 
1,200 percent in Persia, and God knows what 
in Ethiopia. Supplies have been cut off be- 
cause of the war all through there, and 
money has poured in from the Russians, the 
British, and the Americans. There’s lots of 
money and nothing to buy. An aspirin pill 
@ year ago cost 50 cents in Tehran, tires 
$1,500—black market, of course. Ethiopia is 
a primitive civilization. They never even 
developed the wheel there. There are trucks 
now, but no certs. They jumped from carry- 
ing burdens on their backs, or on animals, 
to automobile transport from outside. Such 
people need help in analyzing their economic 
problems and improving the efficiency of 
their production. 

Landis found Cairo “very comfortable—a 
nice place to be for a while.” But the Per- 
sian Gulf he found “the most awful place 
in the world—climate, disease, poverty, ab- 
sence of associations, no place to go. If I 
were a private in the Army, it is the last 
place on earth I'd want to be sent.” 

Back at his law school, he finds 35 percent 
of the students already are veterans. En- 
trance requirements will have to be adjusted 
to the experience of men coming out of the 
service and some credit given for their ex- 
perience, he says. It is going to be an indi- 
vidual problem in each case. He is con- 
vinced that the wartime accelerated sched- 
ule will stick with the law school. Men 
now finish in 2 years and 15 weeks by at- 
tending three 15-week terms a year. He 
thinks this timesaving is what men are 
going to want. 

The long summer vacation he sees based 
on nothing but tradition. “They have 7 
weeks’ vacation, even in a year of three 15- 
week terms,” Landis says. “That’s more than 
you get if you work for the Government.” 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TayLor in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. TUNNELL. I understand the 
Senator’s recommendation to be that this 
change and increase in authority or oper- 
ation be through the State Denartment. 

Mr. BURTON. Expressly so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How large a staff 
did Dean Landis’ commission have? 





Mr. BURTON. I do not know ex- 
actly, but it was a small staff. It wasa 
modest staff he had there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did the staff re- 


main after the dean left? 

Mr. BURTON. I think not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The whole com- 
mission was dissolved. 

Mr. BURTON. There may have been 
a few of them transferred to other agen- 
cies, but the commission has been dis- 
banded, I understand. There is some 
hope, however, of other procedures being 
adopted on the recommendation of the 
Culbertson commission, but just what 
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the leadership will be has not been dis- 
closed. 

I may say that the Foreign Economic 
Administration, which worked actively 
with Dean Landis, is there, and is taking 
over some functions from the Army and 
being assigned some from the State De- 
partment, and that may become a 
nucleous of an additional staff that may 
go in. 

Mr. FERGUSON. What was the real 
mission of the Dean Landis commission? 

Mr. BURTON. I think it was pre- 
cisely what the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. BREWSTER] was referring to, first of 
all, the elimination of overlapping agen- 
cies, the reduction of personnel, the de- 
velopment of a policy representing the 
United States interests in that area, 
which until that time had not been 
clearly developed and had not been co- 
ordinated. I think that was the view, 
and the Senator may remembmer that 
the title of his commission was “American 
Economic Commission to the Middle 
East,” with headquarters at Cairo. It was 
to straighten out our economic interests, 
as he was doing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Apparently, ac- 
cording to the Senator from Maine, when 
he did try to straighten them out, no 
good was done. 

Mr. BURTON. I think that is going 
too far, but the recommendation of the 
other commission which has recently re- 
ported indicates its appreciation of the 
need for some such action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But they wiped out 
his commission. The Senator may say 
that is going rather far. 

Mr. BURTON. Whether it has rela- 


tell. 


Mr, FERGUSON. That is just the 
question. 
Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that 


the reasoning of Dean Landis pointing 
out the need of a commission in that 
field, is inescapable. Our subcommittee 
underscores that and says: 

Although this mission has been disbanded, 
it is possible to coordinate our activities on 
a regional basis in this area through the 
State Department. 


I may add that whereas America might 
not be able to carry out the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York by giving 
the leader precisely the same rank as the 
British resident minister, we could ap- 
proximate it. It seems that their resi- 
dent minister is one of the members of 
the British Cabinet. We have adopted 
a policy of having a. roving ambassador, 
or something like that. He could have 
ambassadorial rank, but I doubt whether 
under our system we would make him 
technically a member of the Cabinet. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I gladly yield. 

Mr. MEAD. I desired to make a point 
during the questioning by the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, to ex- 
plain that as a result of circumstances 
both Great Britain and the United States 
were called upon to create a great many 
emergency agencies, with authority in 
the various active areas of the world, 
Great Britain, I understood, through a 
conversation we had in north Africa, 
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learned that a great many questions 
were being sent back to London to harass 
the Prime Minister or some other Cabinet 
officer there. So it was thought that 
they would create a number of what they 
told us were “little Churchills,” men of 
cabinet rank, men who could call together 
in conference the military and civilian 
agencies, both permanent and emer- 
gency, and there in the field, in the area, 
coordinate and solve the problems which 
otherwise might have to be returned to 
London. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator will 
permit an interruption for emphasis, 
their creation of “little Churchills” is due 
to the fact that they have large govern- 
mental interests and many administra- 
tive problems. They might have to un- 
ravel a great many problems which might 
involve Cabinet action. 

Mr. MEAD. They were there for 
many years before the emergency, and 
they will probably be there afterwards, 
To point out their interest, let me say 
that when the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware made his report, the subcommittee 
explained the activities of the sterling 
block in the Middle East area, where 
the dollars are controlled from London, 
and where it is difficult for people to 
buy from America, and vice versa. It is 
a problem very near to the British admin- 
istration. It is a problem which should 
be solved, and probably will be solved in 
the post-war period. 

Then there are other problems, such 
as that of getting American news in that 
area. It seems that the British Reuters, 
which may be subsidized by the British 
Government, accepts messages from the 
United States, but at a premium much 
higher than that at which it accepts 
similar news items from British sources. 
Therefore, in some parts of the world it 
is difficult for America to speak as freely 
as it is for other countries to speak. For 
instance, in Australia, in a discussion 
with a high-ranking American diplomat, 
I was told that word from America must 
have a visa to enter Australia, that be- 
ing so because of customs which have 
developed throughout the years. 

Because of our growing interests, our 
interests of tomorrow, in trade and com. 
merce, and our interest in speaking to 
the world so that they will understand 
us and we will understand them, I think 
it is important that we approach the 
problems along the lines set forth by the 
junior Senator from Ohio. It seems that 
it cannot be done if the O. W. I. sends 
out a man to set up a branch of the 
O. W.I. and to live within the regulations 
of that agency. It cannot be done if the 
Foreign Economic Administration sends 
out a representative to take care of that 
job and that job alone. It surely will 
not be done by a minister sent by the 
State Department to one particular 
country, because his interests are limited 
and restricted to the country of his des- 
ignation. But I think it will be done 
if we have the coordination of which 
the Senator from Ohio speaks, and if 
we have a coordinator with authority 
to bring all the American interests to- 
gether, because then he will see the large 
problem, the future problem rather than 
his own particular task. So I think this 
is a very vital matter, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, wi 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Did the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Dela- 
ware discover that the Resident Minister 
from Britain called by the Senator from 
New York “the little Churchill” had the 
power to determine that a question was 
a political question and not a military 
question, and therefore that he could 
take it over and act on it? 

Mr. BURTON. Of course we did not 
have the opportunity to cross-examine 
him. We did meet him, and we gathered 
from him that he is of a full Cabinet 
rank, and therefore has the same dis- 
cretion that a Cabinet officer has, and 
can speak very readily for Mr. Churchill, 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

fr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I will say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we were fortunate, on the trip 
we took, to have a very interesting eve- 
ning with Mr. Casey, who was then Brit- 
ish Resident Minister in the Middle East, 
and he told us very fully of the ar- 
rangement by which at 9:15 each morn- 
ing—and I very distinctly remember the 
hour—the British military and naval 
commanders in the area met with him, 
and they coordinated the civil and mili- 
tary program for that day and the weeks 
to come. In other words, there was the 
most complete coordination of civilian 
and military activities. 

In that connection, I should like to 
supplement what I have said, bv reading 
from a statement made by Mr. Landis, 
and I should like to have his statement 
inserted in the Recorp at the point where 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT] inquired concerning the Greek 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(The matter referred to appears at the 
point designated.) 

Mr. BREWSTER. This is what Mr. 
Landis had to say in the interview, the 
complete text of which will appear in 
the Recorp. I quote: 

The Greek situation worries me. The 
policy I advocated seemed to get nowhere. 
Long ago it was perfectly plain, back in 
October 1943— 


That was a year ago last October— 
that either we would let the British go 
ahead on their line and pick up the pieces 
later, or we could—as we ought—assume the 
responsibility of fashioning a joint policy back 
of which both of us could stand. 

My idea was that the direction of Greek 
relief should not follow an absolute military 
line, but that the general commanding 
should’ be responsible for policy to a com- 
bined civilian and military head, in which 
we and the British and hopefully the Rus- 
sians could unite. 


At that time Dean Landis was urging 
this very thing, that we should have a 
coordination of the civilian and military 
authorities in connection with the most 
delicate problem of Greek relief, and I 
think the developments since then have 
demonstrated rather conclusively that 
apparently he was on the right track, 
and his reward is his removal. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. May I ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. From what was 
said at the conference with the Minister 
the Senator referred to, did the Senator 
from Maine take it that in case of a 
conflict, the Resident Minister with Cab- 
inet rank would have the right to deter- 
mine that a question was a political ques- 
tion, and that he could dictate its solu- 
tion? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That was the very 
purpose, and of course if he felt it was 
important enough he could take it up 
with London. He could always fly to 
London, meet with the Cabinet Members, 
talk with them, and determine the ques- 
tion. But he had virtually all the au- 

thority in that area which Churchill 
1imself could exercise. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did Dean Landis, 
during his period of service in the Middle 
East, have any such power? 

Mr. BREWSTER. No. The first 3 
months he was out there—he reported 
this on his retusn in December 1943—he 
could not even discover whom he repre- 
sented; whether he was a foreign eco- 
nomic or State Department representa- 
tive. He came back to find out, and went 
out with a somewhat more definite au- 
thority, and carried on for the past year 
under that authority, with the result 
which has been disclosed here. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In view of that ex- 
perience I take it we must add to the 
State Department, if it does not have it 
today—and I believe it does have it to- 
day—the power to solve some of these 
problems by our representative going, if 
necessary, directly to Washington. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There mus st be some 
means of coordination, and I take it, that, 
is what everyone is agreed upon. 

Mr. BURTON. Mj. President, I should 
like to point out that the Middle East 
Supply Council was a joint British and 
American operation which Dean Landis 
found there, which has now been dis- 
solved, and that as a res ult both the 
British and the Americans have con- 
tinued to operate separately. We oper- 
ate under the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration and the State Department. It 
is not clear as yet just what will be done 
by the State Department and what will 
be done by the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, but Mr. John P. Dawson is the 
successor to Judge Landis, with scme- 

hat less power. He left for Cairo last 
Thursday. Exactly what his power will 
be is yet to be worked out, but he will 
take charge of the F. E. A. activities 
there. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. A moment ago the 
Senator used the term “regional dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. EURTON. “Regional area” rather 
than national area, because there are so 
many small nations and the problems are 
common so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. LANGER. And does the “little 
Churchill” that was referred to represent 
three or four little states in this area? 

Mr. BURTON. He would represent 
Churchill over the entire area. He is 


President, will the 
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called Resident Minister of Cabinet 
rank, and is assigned to the whole of the 
Middle East, or wherever his Government 
wants him to function. It is a flexible 
jurisdiction. I might emphasize, tragic 
as it is, the importance of that position, 
by pointing out the fact that Lord 
Moyne, who was assassinated in Cairo 
while serving as the representative of the 
British Government, held that very posi- 
tion. His successor is now proceeding to 
fill his shoes. They have not given up 
the position because of the fact that one 
who occupied it was assassinated in view 
of the responsibility of that position. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the 
third point in my report. 
III. A NEED EXISTS FOR A CLEAR VIGOROUS POLICY 


43 TO INVESTMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
ABROAD 


The most impressive need at prac- 
tically every station is the need for an 
American foreign policy to guide the 
civilien agencies and the armed forces 
in protecting and developing American 
interests. The need for such policy be- 
comes increasingly great as the military 
phases of the American occupation pass 
into the post-war peacetime phases of 
that occupation. Need for such pclicy is 
felt also in connection with the use and 
disposition of properties and investmerts 
in the hands of the armed forces. The 
policy as to movable property is reason- 
ably clear. It is to —— as much as 
this property as possible, transfer it to 
locations where there is more need for it 
in the same agency, dispose of it to other 
agencies of the United States either of a 
military or civilian character, dispose of 
it to American educational institutions 
overseas, dispose of it to our allies or 
finally to realize as much cash as possible 
for it through sales of it on the best 
available terms. In the case of invest- 
ments in fixed property, the problem is 
more difficult. The need for guidance is 
greater both because of the size of the 
investment and because of the impor- 
tance of the pclicy controlling its dis- 
position in relation to the security or 
economic development of the interests 
of the United States. In addition to the 
need for some policy, there is also a need 
for fixing the responsibility for com- 
municating that policy to cur own civil- 
ian and military agencies and to those of 
the United Nations affected by it. This 
responsibility should be recognized as 
that of the State Department. 

The need for such an underlying policy 
is especially great in connection with the 
development and preservation of our fu- 
ture trade relations, transportation fa- 
cilities and communication facilities. 
Absence of an underlying policy will not 
only be a handicap to the agencies rep- 
resenting the United States but it will 
detract from respect for the United 
States and our form of government on 
the part of those dealing with the United 
States. Finally, lack of such a policy is 
bound to deprive the United States of a 
substantial part of the return which it 
otherwise might derive from its wartime 
investments of cash, labor, and good 
will. 

Dean Landis has emphasized the han- 
dicap which he found in this area, due 
to the absence of an articulate American 
economic policy and the lack of suffi- 
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cient manpower to implement it. As I 
shail suggest later the direction towar 
which our underlying policy should pc sint 
in this area, it is sufficient here to empha- 
size the need that the policy, whatever 
its direction, should be crystallized 
promptly and communicated to the 
representatives of the United States. 

This brings me to the fourth point in 
my report. 

IV. SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

RELIEF AND RETFIABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 

(U. N. R. RB. A.) 


Not only was the trip timely, because it 
entered the first area from which the 
United States, on a large scale, is moving 
out its armed forces and, therefore, is 
dealing with the reestablishment of per- 
manent loca! civilian activities, but the 
trip also was timely in that it encoun- 
tered some of the initial activities of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The activities of U. N. 
R. R. A. in this area fall primarily into 
two classes: First, those relating to refu- 
gees; and, second, those relating to lib- 
erated territory. 

While the subcommittee was not in a 
position to make an extensive examina- 
tion of the activities of U. N. R. R. A., it 


was able to consider these activities to 
some extent in the refugee camps at 
Fedala, Morocco, which has now been 
abandoned; Philippeville, in Algeria, 
which is now being operated on a small 
scale, and at El Shatt and Moses Wells, 
near Cairo, in Egypt, where they are 


caring for over 30,000 refugees. The 
subcommittee also learned of some of 
the problems of the Balkan mission in 
Greece and Yugoslavia. We recognized 
that U. N. R. R. A. is an agency of the 
United Nations rather than of the United 
States, but we were cordialiy received, 
and informetion was freely given to us 
by the ofticie!s of U. N. R. R. A. in recog- 
nition of the large interest of the United 
States in that organization. ‘The: 
cials of U. N. R. R. A. et some instances 
were citizens of Great Bril 








the most part those inter viewed by th 
committee were American citizens. The 
chief of the Balkan mission of U. N. 
R. R. A. is Sir William Ma ~ ws, an 
Englishman, and the deputy c of is | the 
highly competent Neville Mi aoe former 


mayor of Louisville, Ky. 

Our chief observations as to the refu- 
gee probiem of U. N. R. R. A. in this area 
are the following: 

(a) U. N. R. R. A. is not confronted 
with a mass Jewish refuree prob’em, al- 
though an impression has existed in the 
United States that this wou'd be one of 
its major refugee responsibilities. The 
subcommittee was told that Phil- 
lipeville camp there probably are at this 
time not over 200 Jewish reiusees, and it 
was estimated by those in charge of the 
Yugoslavia and Greece re fus e ca 
that out of the more than 30,0 0c0 refu 
there probably were less tha 


in the 


mps 





It was suggested to the pone nittee tha 
the Polish refugees still in Africa under 
the care of the British Government in- 
clude a substantial number of Polish Jews, 
but these have not been transferred to 
U.N. R. R. A. It was pointed out also 
that many Jewish refugees have been 


able to find a haven in Palestine, but the 
primary explanation of the absence of a 
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large Jewish refugee problem at this time 
was that many of the Jews persecuted in 
occupied territory had been killed and 
that the others had been unable to escape 
from that territory. It was suggested 
that the problem of caring for Jewish 
victims of the Axis invasion would arise 
more largely in the liberated territories 
themselves than as a refugee problem 
outside those territories. 

(b) The two major refugee activities 
of U. N. R. R. A. are those in the vicinity 
of Cairo, where some 25,000 Yugoslavian 
and some 8,000 Greek refugees are cared 
for. These refugee camps exist under 
primitive conditions where the refugees 
supply all of their own needs insofar as it 
is possible to do so through any form of 
labor. This includes not only the prep- 
aration of food and clothing but the 
making of furniture, tools, the supplying 
of educational and hospital needs for 
children and so forth. Some clothing 
contributed by interested American or- 
ganizations was of great value, and deep 
appreciation for it was shown. With the 
exception of these smaller children who 
had suffered from rickets and similar 
maladies during the periods of greatest 
hardship, the health of the refugees in 
these camps is generally excellent. I was 
able to visit personally the Yugoslav 
camp and found the morale of the ref- 
ugees exceedingly high. The refugees 
are enthusiastic followers of Tito, anx- 
ious to return at the earliest possible mo- 
ment to their homes in Dalmatia and to 
contribute in every way to the reestab- 
lishment of their home communities. 
This service to refugees, although on a 
comparatively small scale in the light of 
the major problems of displaced persons 
in Europe, is a good illustration of a vital 
need well met through a United Nations 
organization appropriately adapted to 
that need. The value of rendering this 
service through a United Nations organ- 
ization is in itself substantial. The good 
will thus created in this area toward the 
United Nations is important. 

(c) The problems faced by the Balkan 
Mission in the liberated territories of 
Greece and Yugoslavia illustrate the 
fact that U. N. R. R. A. is pioneering in 
this field. The experience gained there 
will be invaluable in meeting the needs 
in other areas which may soon confront 
UNRRA on a far greater scale. 

The experience in Greece presented 
the difficulty of coordinating the initial 
activities of U. N. R. R. A. with those of 
occupying forces in newly liberated ter- 
ritory under conditions putting the 
policy of coordination to the most diffi- 
cult test. It has been understood in the 
United States Senate that U.N. R. R. A. is 
to be a relief agency designed to follow 
up the relief efforts of the armed forces 
of the Allies with a view to relieving 
those armed forces of such responsibility 
as soon as the relief becomes a matter 
of civilian activity as contrasted with 
military activity. The experience of 
U.N. R.R. A. thus far indicates the exist- 
ence of this need and the soundness of 
this conception. It also emphasizes the 
great value to be derived from bringing 
the United Nations, as such, in contact 
directly with the needs of the people in 
liberated territory. At the same time, 


it sharply illustrates the necessary de- 
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pendence of U.N. R. R. A. upon the supply 
and transportation agencies serving the 
Allied military forces. 

On the other hand, the experience 
also emphasizes the need for increased 
care in separating the U. N. R. R. A. ac- 
tivities from those of the armed forces 
during the period of military combat and 
military relief. In Greece, for example, 
the experiment was tried of seeking to co- 
ordinate civilian relief with military re- 
lief, by integrating the U.N. R. R. A. rep- 
resentatives with the armed forces, which 
in this case were the forces of Great 
Britain. The purpose of this integra- 
tion was to familiarize the U. N. R. R. A. 
with the needs of the area at the earliest 
possible date. The experience in Greece, 
however, demonstrates the fact that it is 
impossible to foretell precisely what will 
be the nature of the military operations 
or the degree to which some sort of com- 
bat is likely to continue following the 
military occupation of a new area. In 
Greece considerable local hostility grew 
out of the measures adopted by Great 
Britain in establishing law and order. 
The presence, therefore, of U. N. R. R. A. 
representatives integrated as individuals 
to a substantial extent with the British 
forces tended to produce confusion 
which would have been better avoided. 

For example, representatives of U. N. 
R. R. A. proceeded into the territory not 
only with the British forces, but wear- 
ing British uniforms, distinguished only 
by flashes and the metal letters U. N. 
R.R. A. on the shoulders of the uniform, 
While there. was some success in keeping 
the identity of U. N. R. R. A. separated 
in the minds of the Greek people from 
the British combat forces, obviously 
there also was created some unnecessary 
and undesirable confusion. 

The subcommittee has discussed this 
experience both with the Chief and Dep- 
uty Chief of the Balkan Mission in Cairo, 
and with Gov. Herbert H. Leaman, the 
Director General of U. N. R. R. A. in 
Washington. The subcommittee has 
recommended that every effort to keep 
the representatives of U. N. R. R. A. seg- 
regated as a group from combat forces, 
that integration at the most be on a 
group basis, rather than on en individual 
basis, and that so far as possible the 
occupying military forces handle their 
own military relief by themselves, until 
such time as their activity ceases to be 
primarily a military one. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the Senator’s 
conversation with Governor Lehman did 
he ascertain whether the same policy is 
being followed on other fronts—for in- 
stance, in Italy, France, and Eelgium— 
namely, that the representatives of U. N. 
R. R. A. wear the same uniform as that 
worn by the members of the armed forces 
where they are serving, except as to in- 
signia in the form of letters, and that 
they go there as a part of the Army? 

Mr. BURTON. Let me say that U.N, 
R. R. A. has not actually gone into those 
areas. A plan of procedure is now being 
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negotiated, and that plan would over. 
come the errors made in Greece, I as. 
sume that the representatives of U. N, 
R. R. A. will not be integrated as in. 
dividuals, but as a group, and I assume 
they will be so segregated that a ready 
distinction may be made between the 
groups. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But U.N. R.R. A. 
had not operated in the same way on 
other fronts; had it? 

Mr. BURTON. Greece was the first 
example—the first test. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know if that was the only one? 

Mr. BURTON. So far as I know, that 
is the only one wiiere that issue arose, 
It happened to come up in the first one. 

I would say that the necessary inte. 
gration between the military forces and 
U. N. R. R. A. should take place by as- 
signing the military officials for tem- 
porary integrating duty with U. N. R. 
R. A. rather than attempting to advance 
the representatives of U. N. R. R. A. into 
the uniformed and primarily military 
activities of the occupying forces. In 
other words, they can dargely integrate 
back, instead of integrating forward, in 
order to keep the activities adequately 
informed of local conditions and needs. 
A new agreement covering this particular 
situation is now being negotiated. 

It is important to the future relations 
of the United Nations with the local pop- 
ulations in the liberated territories, that 
U. N. R. R. A. itself be completely dis- 
associated with whatever conflicts of 
opinion and use of force may be incident 
to the activities of the occupying forces. 

In Yugoslavia the activities of U. N. 
R. R. A. apparently have been somewhat 
delayed through the difficulty of coming 
to a full understanding between the rep- 
resentatives of the liberated territory and 
the military forces as to the control and 
distribution of relief in the liberated ter- 
ritory. U. N. R. R. A. apparently has 
been ready and anxious to proceed. 

My fourth point as to U. N. R. R. A. 
is as follows: (d) In order that U. N. 
R.R. A. may be available for the critically 
important relief, refugee, and health 
services for which it exists, it is necessary 
that it develop and hold available a sub- 
stantial organization ready to enter into 
the liberated areas promptly when 
needed. This necessarily has resulted in 
some inactivity between the time when 
the relief groups have been assembled 
and the time when it has been possible 
to put them to full use. This schedule 
has been dependent upon military opera- 
tions and the available communication 
and transportation facilities in the lib- 
erated areas. The necessity for such ad- 
vance preparation of units of U. N. R. 
R. A. for this work is clear, and the justi- 
fication of the existence of an organiza- 
tion of the United Nations to render this 
type of service probably will become in- 
creasingly clear as its operations are ex- 
tended. 

V. PETROLEUM IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


This brings me to the fifth question 
discussed in this report, entitled “Pe- 
troleum in the Middle East.” The juris- 
diction of the subcommittee in con- 
nection with petroleum in the Middle 
East is limited to the relation of the pe- 
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troleum supply to the conduct of the 
war. The subcommittee was particu. 
larly instructed to determine whether 
there had been an improvement in the 
conditions reported a year ago to the 
effect that the almost unlimited petro- 
jJeum resources of the Middle East were 
not being used to the extent which ex- 
isting refineries and pipe lines would 
make possible. The subcommittee took 
special care to look into this situation 
in connection with the great petroleum 
resources in Iraq, Iran, Kuwait, and 
Bahrein Island. Most of these re- 
sources are on or near the Persian Gulf, 
The subcommittee had the benefit of the 
expert advice of Col. John H. Leavell, 
assigned to this area by the State De- 
partment as a petroleum adviser, and 
also took the testimony of others who 
were in a position to know the facts. 
The testimony was completely unani- 
mous and convincing that at the pres- 
ent time the refinery and pipe line fa- 
cilities of this area are being put to 
full use, and that every possible effort 
is being made to expand them so that 
still further use may be made of the pe- 
troleum resources in this area in con- 
nection with this war. This is true of 
the large refinery resources available at 
Abadan, in Iran, at the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, where there is now located 
what is said to be the largest refinery 
in the world, and which is in process of 
further enlargement. 

Mr. President, whatever is now stated 
by me beyond this conclusion is not an 
attempt to intrude upon the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions or that of the Special Committee 
on Petroleum Resources. It is merely 
an attempt to contribute to the Senate 
certain evidence which may be of inter- 
est and value in connection with the 
major post-war policies of the Nation as 
to which each Member of the Senate 
necessarily feels a substantial personal 
responsibility. 

The testimony was impressive that the 
petroleum resources of Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia are the greatest in the 
world. The evidence also indicated that 
these resources can be developed so as to 
yield a tremendously greater supply of 
petroleum to the world, and especially to 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, than is now the 
czse. It showed also that American in- 
terests are in a position to participate in 
the development of these petroleum re- 
sources to a substantial degree in Kuwait 
and Saudi Arabia. These fields are cur- 
rently producing over 400,000 barrels a 
day. Their proven reserves are in excess 
of 16,000,000,000 barrels, and the indi- 
cated reserves greatly exceed that figure. 

This area, in which this tremendous 
new source of wealth is thus at hand, is 
peculiarly adapted, from a geographical 
standpoint, to the ready distribution of 
petroleum supplies to Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. These supplies, if properly de- 
veloped, will probably meet the great po- 
tential demands of these continents, 
while the petroleum resources of the 
Americas will thus be kept primarily 
available, and for a longer time, for the 
natural markets for those resources in 
the Americas. 

Iraq, furthermore, now contains a pop- 
ulation only approximately one-tenth of 
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what it accommodated in the days of the 
greatest prosperity in Mesopotamia, be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
This great and fertile area might well re- 
spond to a new era of prosperity encour- 
aged by the development and sale of the 
readily available petroleum resources in 
the immediate vicinity. I may say that 
would be a welcome source of funds for 
recovery, as distinguished from borrow- 
ing funds from the United States of 
America. 

At present this area is in crying need 
of additional wealth and resources. If 
these needs are not met, it is an area 
which may handicap rather than aid the 
general recovery of the world under the 
universal load of world war debts. On 
the other hand, the development in this 
area of new wealth of inestimable value 
derived directly from petroleum will 
supply to it the very life blood of modern 
industry and transportation. If ade- 
quately developed this wii! contribute not 
only to increased prosperity and im- 
proved standards of living in this im- 
poverished area, but to the recovery and 
development of Europe, Africa, and Asia 
as a Whole, and to the market for auto- 
motive machinery produced not only in 
Europe but in America. In the days of 
economic stress confronting the world 
following the war, these great petroleum 
resources will be, therefore, of inesti- 
mable value, not only to the localities in 
which they are placed, but also to the 
world as a whole, and to the United 
States of America in particular. 

Coupled with this economic value of 
this area is its obvious importance to 
the security and peace of the world. 
The prize represented by this great nat- 
ural wealth is attractive to the great 
nations of Europe and Asia; and unless 
this wealth be made available to the 
world on some basis that is just and fair 
to all concerned, it almost inevitably will 
lead to international controversy, prob- 
ably leading to armed conflict. The 
presence of this resource, therefore, con- 
fronts the United States and all the oth- 
er nations of the world with an extraor- 
dinary responsibility of bringing into 
operation at the earliest practicable date 
such positive and vigorous measures of 
international policy as are represented 
by the proposal of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, VANDENBERG] for an early 
treaty among the great Allied Nations 
for the demilitarization of Germany 
and—in the words of the Senator from 
Michigan, “as its indispensable sequel”— 
the establishment at the earliest prac- 
ticable date of a general international 
organization based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states open to membership by all such 
states, large and small, for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

Mr. President, this is the doctrine pro- 
claimed by the Senate in its resolution 
on November 5, 1943, and this is the basis 
of the program that has since then been 
outlined in the negotiations in Washing- 
ton at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 
The establishment of some such organi- 
zation for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, accompanied 
by its incidental provisions for an eco- 
nomic and social council, an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, and commit- 
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ments to specific procedures, thus be- 
comes of increased practical importance 
in the light of these all-important petro- 
leum resources of the Middle East. Not 
only may the future economic develop- 
ment of the world depend upon the de- 
velopment of those resources, but the 
peace and security of the world may also 
depend upon the development of some 
world-wide agency dedicated to the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security, and the administration of jus- 
tice to small nations as well as large 
nations, if the fundamental principle of 
doing unto others as we would have them 
do unto us is to replace the law of the 
jungle as a basis of human relations. 
Civilizations, as well as the peace and 
prosperity of the world, will depend upon 
it. The star of hope and destiny is 
shining over America, and certainly the 
prayers of the world will accompany 
those who meet under that ster in San 
Francisco on April 25, 1945. They must 
not fail to consolidate the victory egainst 
world tyranny which their armed forces 
are winning. 

Mr. President, this brings me to the 
sixth and last section of my statement. 
VI. NORTH AFRICA AND THE MIDDIE EAST IS A 

PROVING GROUND FOR A CONSTRUCTIVE VIG- 

OROUS FOREIGN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Returning to the precise jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee to examine into the 
war program in north Africa and the 
Middle East, it readily appears from the 
above observations that the trip to that 
area was extremely timely because the 
area is becoming an important proving 
ground for the post-war foreign policy of 
the United States. Our investigation 
demonstrates that in an area such as 
this, from which our combat troops are 
moving on to other areas, and are leav- 
jing in their wake millions of dollars of 
American money invested in transporta- 
tion, communication, and other facili- 
ties, the taxpayers’ interest in those fa- 
cilities extends not merely to their sal- 
vage and sale, but includes their rela- 
tionship to the future political and eco- 
nomic foreign policy of the United 
States. 

The experience gained in the coordi- 
nation of civilian agencies with military 
agencies and local governments in this 
area is of unique value, both in itself 
and as a pattern for our policy in areas 
where similar issues will be presented all 
around the world. Our billions of dol- 
lars of investment in air bases and in 
communication facilities present issues 
which will recur repeatedly in other 
parts of the world. Our relationship to 
the great economic developments of the 
future through the petroleum supplies 
of the Middle East, including the invest- 
ment of American companies in scme of 
those resources, illustrates the extent to 
which our foreign policy is related to the 
future security and economic cevelop- 
ment of both America and the world. 

Through a report recently prepared by 
an economic mission from the State De- 
partment to this area, the attention of 
the subcommittee was called to the crit- 
ical importance of the policy of the 
United States in that area in relation to 
the recovery of private business in the 
world as distinguished from the war- 
time practice of doing business solely 
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through governmental agencies, groups, 
or cartels. If the Allied victory on the 
‘pattlefields is to lead to a survival of 
private industry and to an opportunity 
for individual citizens to do business as 
distinguished from the regimented busi- 
ness of governmental control of inter- 
national trade, it becomes important that 
in this initial area America at once 
adopt economic and political policies 
dedicated to that end. The growth and 
independence of the small nations of the 
world, as well as of the individual busi- 
nessman of the world, is dependent upon 
such leadership. 

Mr. President, unless America Ce- 
velops a program of that kind in this 
first test area, and encourages recovery 
along those lines, it may be that the peo- 
ple of the impoverished and regimented 
nations of Europe will be unable to initi- 
ate such a program, even though they 
might wish to do so. As a champion of 
the individual businessman, laborer, and 
farmer in the United States, our Nation 
also stands as a champion of the indi- 
vidual businessman, laborer, and farmer 
throughout the world. Our policy is im- 
portant to the whole system of individual 
enterprise in the world, and our system 
of individual enterprise itself will be 
handicapped and endangered unless the 
general system also survives outside of 
our own borders. International stability 

hus becomes a domestic necessity for 
America. 

Our armed forces are fighting and 
winning the war so that America may 
remain free, and so that opportunity for 
the individual may be preserved throughs 
out the world. Unless America sees and 
does her full part now our hard-won 
peace will drift again into the wars which 
spring from a peace based on force 
rather than on a continuing purpose to 
do justice. Involved in all discussions of 
economics in this area is the question of 
international exchange and the so-called 
sterling block. This is a subject which 
needs readjustment at the present rather 
than after post-war relations have been 
frozen into a fixed pattern. 

The Senate has no greater responsi- 
bility to its citizens, and especially to its 
citizens in uniform, than the responsi- 
bility to see to it that in the unique area 
of north Africa and the Middle East we 
forthwith establish a vigorous policy of 
friendly leadership among our allies in 
peace comparable to the position we have 
taken in the war. The high standards 
set by our men in arms challenges the 
rest of us to set a similar standard for 
ourselves in the performance of our 
share of the duties of our time. 

From the trip of the subcommittee I 
therefore bring to the Senate not only 
the specific recommendations included 
in the subcommittee report, and in these 
remarks dealing with the coordination 
of departmental agencies, the protection 
of investments in physical properties, the 
improvement of the technique of U. N. 
R. R. A., and the development of petro- 
leum resources in connection with the 
conduct of the war, but also a conviction 
that north Africa and the Middle East 
afford to this country a providential and 
timely opportunity for us to determine 
now upon our policies to win the peace 
as well as the war. 
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In meeting this opportunity, I em- 
phatically recommend: First, support of 
the Vandenberg program for an imme- 
diate treaty to demilitarize Germany and 
Japan; second, immediate action press- 
ing for the establishment of a general in- 
ternational organization for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and secu- 
rity in accordance with the Senate reso- 
lution of November 1943; and third, ini- 
tiation of a vigorous political and eco- 
nomic foreign policy in the interest of 
American agriculture, labor, and indus- 
try, which shall set a standard compara- 
ble to the standards set by our armed 
forces, and which in terms of today shall 
be equal to the destiny which our fore- 
fathers set for America when they 
brought forth this Nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that through this Nation there shall come 
to man, under God, a new birth of free- 
dom, 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield. 

Mr. MEAD. As chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate the Nation- 
al Defense Program, I wish to commend 
the subcommittee on the work which it 
has done so well. Mr. President, as is 
readily realized from the outline of the 
schedule which has been given to us, the 
trip of the subcommittee was a hazardous 
one. It was a strenuous trip because of 
the hearings and the meetings which the 
subcommittee held en route. It was a 
constructive trip, as we will all agree from 
the splendid account to which we have 
listened from both the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TuNNELL] and the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
The trip was also an ideal one. It was 
exemplary, and one which any subcom- 
mittee or full committee of the Senate 
might well study if in the future a simi- 
lar trip is contemplated. 

The subcommittee held a series of 
hearings and conferences before they un- 
dertook the trip, and conferred with all 
the agencies of government that would 
be interested. During the course of the 
trip they held 18 hearings in a period 
of 22 days. Then, when they returned, 
they not only reported to the full com- 
mittee but conferred with all the agen- 
cies of government that might be bene- 
fited by the information obtained by the 
subcommittee as the result of its trip. 
Now they are reporting to the Senate 
itself. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that it 
was a most useful trip and the mission 
of the subcommittee was most satisfac- 
torily accomplished, and I suggest that 
the reports made by the subcommittee be 
printed as a Senate document, so that we 
will all have them for our guidance and 
so that the agencies of government and 
others interested may likewise be pro- 
vided with copies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unless 
there is objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the members of the subcommit- 
tee, the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
TUNNELL] and myself, and the others as- 
sociated with us, I wish to express my 
appreciation of the commendation by 
the chairman of the parent committee. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, diq 
I understand correctly that the Senator 
from New York requested that the re- 
ports of the Senator from Delaware and 
the Senator from Ohio be made a Senate 
document? 

Mr. MEAD. Yes; I so requested, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules, in the absence of objection, 
that it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message frem the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
insisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 340) to express the intent of the Con- 
gress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance, disagreed to 
by the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Sumners of Texas, Mr. WALTER, and 
Mr. Hancock were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the confer- 
ence. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 98) relating to the marketing of 
fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 375) to provide for 
the effective administration of certain 
lending agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it was signed by the Vice Pres- 
ident. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 98) re- 
lating to the marketing of fire-cured and 
dark air-cured tobacco under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 


POSTHUMOUS RECOGNITION OF BILLY 
MITCHELL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President. I have 
requested the privilege of the floor in 
order to present a matter which is of 
special significance today, February 19, 
1945, a day of anniversary. This matter 
is very much akin to the flaming head- 
lines being printed in this afternoon’s 
newspapers. It speaks with the thunder 
of the heavy bombers over Germany and 
Japan and with the fury of the gunfire 
in the streets of Manila. It, too, will live 
in men’s minds as long as the mighty 
events of this day. 

I bring this matter to the attention 
of the Senate in continuation of a mis- 
sion I assumed for myself 4 years ago. 

Mr. President, I now reintroduce a 
joint resolution providing for a great act 
of American justice. In doing so, I issue 
a calm but earnest challenge to the men 
who have heretofore blocked this act of 
justice. 

This joint resolution is for the post- 
humous recognition of one of America’s 
greatest heroes, a deathless son of my 
own State of Wisconsin, an immortal 
warrior for the flag of the United States, 
Brig. Gen. William L. (Billy) Mitchell. 
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It is peculiarly appropriate that I do so 
today, for this is the ninth anniversary 
of that sad but memorable day, February 
19, 1936, when the glorious spirit of 
Billy Mitchell winged to its eternal place 
among the other immortals. 

The very name of this giant is his 
monument. Billy Mitchell, prophet, 
martyr, crusader, pioneer, valiant rebel. 
Billy Mitchell, son of a great man whose 
distinguished presence filled this very 
Chamber. Billy Mitchell, who came up 
through the ranks from a private, who 
was the youngest American officer in the 
Spanish-American War, who was the 
first American officer under fire in World 
War No. 1, who was the first American 
fiying officer to cross the German lines, 
just 16 days after our entrance into that 
war, who commanded the A. E. F. Air 
Force in France. The seer who advo- 
cated aerial torpedoes, parachute troops, 
troop transport planes, heavy bombers; 
the realist who warned us of the Japa- 
nese peril to Alaska, the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, the Philippines, and all other for- 
eign possessions in the Pacific; the man 
of his word who proved that planes could 
sink the mightiest dreadnaught; the man 
of courage who dared to blast the swivel- 
chair generals and rocking-chair ad- 
mirals from their seats with the accusa- 
tion that they were negligent in 
America’s national defense; the man of 
conscience who kept faith with his young 
aviators by hounding the “brass hats” 
who gave them “flaming coffins” in 
which to fly and die; the man of right- 
eous wrath who so incensed his muddle- 
headed gold-braid superiors that they 
court martialed him, deprived him of his 
rank, his command, and his duty, made 
him forfeit all pay and allowances for 5 
years and virtually forced his, reluctant 
retirement on February 1, 1926. Billy 
Mitchell, the man whose warnings of 
America’s dangers, whose colorful per- 
sonality, whose fearless counsel filled 
American Magazines and newspapers 
until his death almost a decade ago. 
Billy Mitchell, who, at last, speaking 
of his imminent passing, said: 

I feel that it is better for me to * * * 
(be laid to rest) in Wisconsin, the home of 
my family, although I should like to be with 
the pilots and my comrades in Arlington. 


Billy Mitchell, who is buried in Mil- 
waukee, whence, in the unforgettable 
spring of 1898 he had enlisted as a youth 
to go off to war. 

Mr. President, on no fewer than 10 
previous occasions, I have spoken on the 
floor of this Chamber in the name of 
Billy Mitchell. 

In the Seventy-seventh Congress, on 
May 20, 1941, I introduced a resolution 
for the restoration of his rank. The res- 
olution passed the Senate so late that it 
died in the House. Again, in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, on January 7, 1943, I 
reintroduced the resolution. Once again 
the Senate adopted it and especially hon- 
ored itself by conferring on Billy Mitchell 
the rank of major general, But the res- 


olution failed in the House. And now, for 
the third time, I resubmit this measure, 

I do so not for the benefit of this one 
man or his kinfolk. For Billy Mitchell, 
the patriot, would not have had it so. 
I do so not to vindicate him, for he has 
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long been vindicated before the bar of 
public opinion beyond the power even of 
this great body. I submit it not asa salute 
to the past, but as a salute to the present 
and the future. 

Throughout my previous addresses on 
this subject, I have stressed the signif- 
icance of this measure in terms of things 
to come. 

Thus, on June 21, 1940, even before my 
introduction of the bill, I said: 

If we are really to vindicate Mitchell we 
must erect a monument to his memory in 
the sacred shrine of a new concept of secu- 
rity. 


On May 20, 1941, I said: 

I am introducing a bill not only for the 
Billy Mitchell who has gone, but for the 
countless hosts of Billy Mitchells who are 
yet to come, 


On June 7, 1941, speaking in Milwaukee 
on this subject, I said: 

We must scrap outmoded ideas, red tape, 
and mossback thinking. We must insist on 
open minds, receptive to new ideas. We 
must slough off the dead timber in our mili- 
tary system. We cannot follow our out- 
moded thinking of yesterday. 


Yes; my accent has always been on the 
future. I have thought of the American 
schoolboys who, in generations to come, 
would read the saga of Billy Mitchell and 
wonder why this Nation had not done 
justice to him even in death. I have 
thought of the young citizens who would 
hear the great credo “My country, right 
or wrong, when right to keep it right, 
when wrong to set it right.” 

They would wonder why, when the 
United States Congress knew that Amer- 
ica had not been in the right, the Con- 
gress did not speedily act to put us in 
the right. I have thought of the count- 
less young aviators who would read with 
bitterness of the cruel treatment we 
meted out to their hero, Billy Mitchell, 
during his life, which we did not have the 
gumption to retract even when he had 
gone. I have thought, also, of America 
after the war, when the honored spirit 
of Billy Mitchell will be desperately 
needed to prevent us from backsliding 
into a smugness and blindness that will 
allow our military defenses to deteriorate 
and another Pearl Harbor to occur. 

But I have thought, also, of the pres- 
ent and the immediate past, of the thou- 
sands of American boys who, had Billy 
Mitchell’s words been heeded, might not 
have died at Pearl Harbor, in the Aleu- 
tians, in the Philippines, on countless Pa- 
cific battle fronts, and yes, too, on in- 
numerable European and African fronts. 

What a voice crying in the wilderness 
was his. How his stirring words still 
ring in our ears. 

Listen to Billy Mitchell talking to us 
from the grave. In 1925, he said: 

An air force could reduce our Pacific islands 
easily, and we couldn’t defend them with 
our present armament. Why, conditions are 
so bad out there that when I was in Hawaii 
last October and November, I found the com- 
manding general wouldn’t speak to the com- 
manding admiral, and they wouldn’t even 
go to the same social functions together. 


That is how Billy Mitchell described 
Pearl Harbor when he testified before a 
congressional committee 20 years ago in 
February 1925. He might just as well 
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have said it on December 6, 1941, the day 
before Pearl Harbor. 

Here is Billy Mitchell calling Amer- 
ica to arms in June, 1932: 

In case war occurred with Japan, what 
would Japan do? Would she sit still and 
await the gathering of our resources for a 
blow at her or would she try a surprise at- 
tack? * * * Japan is much more vulner- 
able than the United States and we could at- 
tack her directly from Alaska; but if we do 
not organize our air forces to do so, in case of 
trouble, Japan will have the jump on us and 
could pull off the greatest military surprise 
in history. The American people must not 
think that the Japanese are afraid to do it 
when they get ready. They are a bold, saga- 
cious, and intelligent people. The American 
people must not sit back and listen to the 
doctrines of the mossbacks of a bygone age 
in the Army and Navy. 


Here is Billy Mitchell speaking of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur in 1935: 

He is back there now directing the organ- 
ization of the national defense of the Com- 
monwealth Government which no battle- 
ships could protect from an air attack. 
Planes and nothing but planes can hold 
those possessions. 


Incidentally, I may recall that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was one of the judges 
who sat on Billy Mitche!l’s court 
martial. One author has said that fol- 
lowing the announcement of the verdict, 
an enterprising newspaper reporter ex- 
amined the contents of the wastebasket 
in the judges’ chamber. He made the 
exciting discovery that MacArthur had 
voted against the sentence and the re- 
porter so advised Mitchell. We can 
imagine how much this pleased the great 
air general, for he and Dougias Mac- 
Arthur had been intimates since boy- 
hood and Billy had fought under the 
father of the “Hero of Bataan” during 
the Philippine Insurrection. 

My mentioning of General MacAr- 
thur brings to mind the whole galaxy 
of famous names associated with “Billy” 
Mitchell—Gen. H. H. Arnold, now chief 
of the Army Air Forces, who boldly 
defended Mitchell at his court-martial, 
Gen. Carl Spaatz, and a host of others. 

But it also brings to mind the men who 
played a more sinister role in the life of 
Billy Mitchell, the men who jeered 
him and had him nailed to the cross. 
The men whose hidden hands have un- 
doubtedly thus far helped to delay the 
granting of formal recognition to Billy 
Mitchell. 

It is the action of these men which 
constitutes my last reason for urging the 
adoption of this resolution in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. I cannot, I will 
not, stand idly by while their bitter, un- 
justified resentment against this great 
American preserves the stain on his rec- 
ord long after that record has been 
cleansed and hallowed by history. I will 
not name these men, for many still wear 
the proud uniform of the United States 
in very high positions, and I do not de- 
Sire, even by indirection, to cast a 
shadow upon the American colors. 
Rather I implore these men to desist in 
their tactics of obstruction. I say to 
them that for America to honor Billy 
Mitchell is not to dishonor his accusers 
and condemners. They acted in accord- 
ance with their lights. History has al- 
ready dealt them its verdict. They were 
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blind. But I must advise these men that 
should they persist in their efforts to pre- 
‘vent the passage of this measure I shall 
feel compelled to call public attention 
to them openly, without malice, but in 
the name of American justice. I call to 
everyone’s attention the fact that the 
Secretary of War has long stated the 
position of the War Department as not 
being opposed to my resolution. I re- 
peat, the Senate has twice adopted the 
resolution and I again present it to this 
proud body. 

Let us write the final chapter in the 
epic of this great man. Let us lay this 
spiritual wreath at his tomb. Let us pay 
this tribute to all the daring young air- 
men who follow Billy Mitchell’s path 
“into the wild blue yonder, flying high 
into the sun,” and to all the civil and 
military planners of vision, of courage, 
and of adventure, who will insure that 
America has the finest and most modern 
defenses in all time to come, 

Let the United States Congress, with 
gentle and reverent hands, carry down 
from the cross on which he has hung for 
20 years, the blessed spirit of Brig. Gen. 
William I. (Billy) Mitchell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution introduced 
by the Senator from Wisconsin will be 
received and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 34) 
authorizing the President to issue post- 
humously to the late Col. William Mitch- 
ell a commission as a major general, 
United States Army, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS FROM 

MILITARY SERVICE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, on 
Thursday of last week a number of 
articles appeared in the press concern- 
ing the deferment of men within the 
service-age groups. Being the chairman 
of the Legislative Deferment Committee, 
I asked General Hershey if he would not 
furnish me with tho full details for the 
committee as to all deferments in the 
various branches of the Government. I 
might say that in the legislative branch 
we have deferred less than 10. 

Mr. President, I now have the informa- 
tion which I requested, and not desiring 
to take the time of the Senate to read it, 
I ask that it be printed in the body of the 
Recorp following these few remarks of 
mine, so that there may be complete 
knowledge as to the reasons for the de- 
ferments. I may add that this informa- 
tion will be followed up by the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and 
other departments for which selective 
service boards have deferred various in- 
dividuals within the age groups. I hope 
that as many of those deferred will be 
taken into the service as possible with- 
our injury to the war factories in order 
that the armed services can obtain their 
necessary quotas, 

I ask that the letter from General Her- 
shey be printed in the Recorp at this 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Honorable BuRNET MAYBANK, 
United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR MAYBANK: This is in reply 
to your request for information on the proce- 
dures of granting occupational deferments to 
employees of the Federal Government, and a 
statistical report on such deferments. 

On March 6, 1943, the President signed 
Executive Order No. 9309 prescribing the pro- 
cedure for making authorized requests for 
the occupational deferment of employees of 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. On April 8, 1943, the Seventy-eighth 
Congress passed Public Law No. 23 regulating 
the granting of occupational deferments to 
employees in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The act specified that beginning 60 days 
after the enactment of the law the Director 
cf the Selective Service System shall make 
monthly reports to the Congress showing, as 
nearly currently as is practicable, the names 
and positions of the persons who have been 
occupationally deferred because of their em- 
ployment in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment, and showing whether or not requests 
for the deferment of such persons have been 
made in accordance with such Executive or- 
der and Public Law 23. 

The Selective Service System immediately 
following the passage of the law prescribed 
procedures by which Federal Government 
agencies should authorize the granting of re- 
quests. A report form was also prescribed 
upon which local boards listed as of May 15, 
1943, all occupationally deferred Federal Gov- 
ernment employees. At the same time, an- 
other form was set up, providing for reports 
on monthly changes in such deferments. 
This system of authorization and of grant- 
ing deferments has been retained with minor 
changes up to the present time. 

The number of occupational deferments 
of Federal Government employees reported 
by selective service local boards in the con- 
tinental United States and Territories in- 
creased from 86,368 in May 15, 1943, to 130,605 
as of December 15, 1943, and to 354,202 as of 
December 1, 1944. This increase, although 
large, is however proportionately similar to 
the increase in the number of occupational 
deferments granted to workers not employed 
by the Federal Government. Thus, on De- 
cember 1, 1943, only 2,205,009 registrants 18 
through 37 years of age were deferred because 
of employment in war production or war sup- 
porting activities, while as of December l, 
1944, the total was 5,104,476. 

More than 72 percent of-all Federal Govern- 
ment employees occupationally deferred on 
December 1, 1944, were 30 years of age or over. 
About 80 percent of the 265,909 not physically 
disqualified were 30 years of age or over, and 
less than 1 percent were uncer 26 years of 
age. Those under 26 years of age not physi- 
cally disqualified totaled only 2,452, of whom 
1,261 were employed by the Navy Department 
and 623 were employed by the War Depart- 
ment, in munitions plants, shipyards, and 
other war-production activities. Most of the 

thers were agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and scientists in the Weather 
Bureau, Bureau of Standards, and Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The State of registration of the young de- 
ferred registrants not physically disqualified 
further indicates the kind of work in which 
they are engaged. More than 700 are regis- 
trants of Hawaii local boards, and most of the 
others are registrants of States with impor- 
tant navy yards and munitions plants. 
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The Navy Department was the employer of 
155,888, or 44 percent of the total occupa. 
tionally deferred Government employees, as 
of December 1, 1944, and the War Depart. 
ment of an additional 112,995, or 32 percent, 
The Post Office Department employed 33,07 
others, or another 9 percent of the cases. 

A profound change occurred from Decem.- 
ber 15, 1943, to December 1, 1944, in the age 
of all registrants who were given occupational 
deferments because of employment under 
the Federal Government. The number 
under 26 declined from about 41,000 at the 
end of 1943 to 27,000 in December 1944, of 
whom only 2,500 were not physically dis- 
qualified for military service. The 26 through 
29 year age group increased numerically, 
though not proportionately to the total de- 
ferments, from 33,000 in December 1943 to 
72,000 by December 1944, of whom 52,000 
were not disqualified physically for service. 
Those 30 through 37 years of age increased 
both numerically and proportionately from 
56,000 at the end of 1943 to 255,000 on Decem- 
ber 1, 1944, of whom some 211,000 were not 
disqualified for service. The great increase 
in occupational deferments of Federal Gov- 
ernment employees was in the age group 30 
through 37. It did not represent an increase 
in the number of such registrants employed 
by the Federal Government. It represented 
a change in the basis for deferment. A great 
many of these Federal employees were previ- 
ously deferred for dependency and hence not 
reportable as occupationally deferred. When 
dependency was no longer a reason for de- 
ferment many such registrants were then 
granted deferment on the grounds of occupa- 
tion. Last May the armed forces stated that 
they wanted the men under 26 years of age. 
In order to meet the requirements of the 
armed forces for young men, Classification 
policies were adopted by the Selective Service 
System under which men over 29 are granted 
occupational deferment upon the mere test 
of being regularly engaged in an essential 
activity. These tests apply to public and 
private employment, including agriculture, 
industry, and Government. While it may 
appear, therefore, that Federal Government 
deferments have substantially increased in 
the 30 through 37 age group, the fact is that 
such occupational deferments are largely the 
result of the transfer of men from dependency 
deferment to occupational deferment as a 
result of the demands of the armed forces 
for younger men. 

This headquarters appreciates your interest 
in this matter and will be glad to furnish 
such other information as you may find 
useful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. FEersuey, 
Director. 


NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. TAFT obtained the floor. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Brooks Connally 
Austin Buck Cordon 
Bailey Burton Donnell 
Ball Bushfield Downey 
Bankhead Butler Ellender 
Barkley Byrd Ferguson 
Bilbo Capehart Fulbright 
Brewster Capper George 
Bridges Chandler Gerry 
Briggs Chavez Green 
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Guffey McMehon Shipstead 
Gurney Magnuson Smith 

Hart Maybank Stewart 

Hatch Mead aft 

Hayden Millikin Taylor . 
Hickenlooper Moore Thomas, Idaho 
Hill Morse Thomas, Okla, 
Hoey Murdock Thomas, Utah 
Johnson, Calif. Murray Tunnell 
Johnson, Colo, O’Daniel Vandenberg 
Johnston, S.C, O'Mahoney Wagner 
Kilgore Overton Walsh 

La Follette Pepper Wheeler 
Langer Radcliffe Wherry 

Lucas Reed White 
McCarran Revercomb Wiley 
McClellan Robertson Willis 
McFarland Russell Wilson 
McKellar Saltonstall 


Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. ANpDREws], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
MITCHELL], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. MosEs], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr, SckUuGHAM] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. TypIncs] are absent 
from the Senate on important public 
business. 

The Senator from Virginia 
Gtass] is absent because of iliness. 

Mr. WHERRY. The following Sena- 
tors are necessarily absent: 


[Mr. 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. . 


HAWKES] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey]. 
The PRESIDENT  pro_ tempore. 


Eighty-six Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in view of 
the passage of the George bill by the 
House of Representatives, and the Pres- 
ident’s statement that he will sign it, 
the nomination of Henry A. Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce will come be- 
fore the Senate on March 1. By the 
passage of the George bill the Congress 
has shown overwhelmingly its lack of 
confidence in Mr. Wallace to administer 
any position where extensive powers and 
large sums of money are at his disposal. 
But the passage of the George bill does 
not greatly decrease the importance of 
the office of Secretary of Commerce, nor, 
while the First War Powers Act re- 
mains in effect, does it deprive Mr. Wal- 
lace of any substantial power or any 
substantial funds. It is generally ad- 
mitted that a majority of the Senate was 
opposed to the confirmation of Mr. 
Wallace before the passage of the George 
bill. I desire to present at this time 
the reasons why any man who was 
against the confirmation of Mr. Wallace 
before the George bill should be against 
his confirmation on March 1. 

1. THE SENATE HAS THE POWER AND DUTY ro 
REJECT CABINET NOMINEES IN PROPER CASES 


There is, of course, no doubt about the 
power of the Senate to refuse to con- 
firm a Cabinet officer. Article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution says that the 
President— 


Shall nominate, and by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 
point, ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein other- 
wise provided for, and which shall be es- 
tablished by law. 
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The office of Secretary of Commerce, 
of course, is established by law. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann recently pub- 
lished the most blandly nonsensical ar- 
gument against the Senate’s power to 
refuse to confirm Cabinet officers that 
I have ever happened to read. Any col- 
lege boy has more knowledge about the 
Constitution than Mr. Lippmann exhibits 
in this article. I know of no one who 
has ever before questioned the Senate’s 
right to refuse to confirm. 

Mr. Lippmann says that we cannot re- 
fuse confirmation because we have a gov- 
ernment based on the separation of pow- 
ers, requiring that the executive and the 
legislature be independent of each other. 
Of course we have a government based 
on the separation of powers but with re- 
gard to the appointment of officers the 
Constitution deliberately imposes a por- 
tion of the executive power on the Senate 
and makes it part of the executive for 
that purpose. In the same way in con- 
ferring on the President a veto power 
over legislation passed by Congress the 
Constitution makes the President for that 
purpose part of the legislative arm of 
the Government. If the Senate cannot 
refuse to confirm Cabinet officers, then 
the President cannot veto a bill. As a 
matter of fact, the Constitution actually 
contemplates that the Senate shall be 
consulted before the appointment is 
made, in the provision that all officers, 
including Cabinet officers, shall be ap- 
pointed with the advice of the Senate. 
Since the Constitution imposes upon the 
Senate the function of passing on ap- 
pointments, it is not only our right, it is 
our solemn duty under the Constitution, 
to pass on the qualifications of those ap- 
pointed to Cabinet positions as well as 
those appointed to other offices. 

Mr. Lippmann argues that if the Sen- 
ate exercises its power to refuse to con- 
firm, it is assuming the power to appoint 
Officials and make them agents of the 
Congress, because he says the Senate 
could reject every name submitted until 
the man is nominated whom they wish to 
appoint, Of course, this would be an 
argument against any power to confirm 
anyone being included in the Constitu- 
tion, and it would be just as much an 
argument against the power to refuse to 
confirm ambassadors, ministers, judges, 
and other officers, as Cabinet officers, who 
are not mentioned in the Constitution at 
all. If Congress refused to confirm all 
names submitted, that would be an abuse 
of its power, but it never has occurred and 
is never likely to occur. 

Mr. Lippmann then advances this 
strange argument: 

“The limits of the power of Congress are 
clearly indicated by the fact that it has no 
power to remove a Cabinet officer except by 
impeaching him and convicting him of trea« 
son, bribery, or other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

This remarkable offering would be 
batted out of the box in any high school 
debate. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution that implies that the reasons 
for removal shall apply, or have any 
relation to the reasons for refusing to 
confirm. The logic of the argument 
would be that the Senate could never 
exercise its right to refuse to confirm 
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anyone unless the appointee were guilty 
of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. Obviously removal 
has nothing whatever to do with appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. Lippmann then ruins his own case 
by admitting that when Congress gives 
broad powers, like the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, it can then object to the appoint- 
ment of a man whose purpose in the 


- 


use of those powers is different from - 


that of Congress. For every Cabinet 
officer today has new powers granted by 
Congress, and if ke has not got them 
already, they can be transferred to him 
under the First War Powers Act. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
the power of Congress to refuse to con- 
firm a Cabinet officer. Of course, it is 
true that ordinarily Congress as a mat- 
ter of courtesy has not been disposed to 
be very critical of Presidents’ appoint- 
ments to Cabinet positions, and it is 
also true that a better case should be 
made against a Cabinet appointment 
than against someone who is not so 
closely associated with the President. 
Nevertheless history shows that Cabinet 
appointments have been rejected. 

2. THE PRESIDENT HAS FORFEITED ANY RIGHT 

TO ASK FOR COURTESY BY THE JONES LETTER 

AND HIS REJECTION OF WALLACE IN CHICAGO. 


Such a case was the appointment by 
Calvin Coolidge of Charles A. Warren to 
be Attorney General of the United States. 
The objection to Mr. Warren was that 
his interpretation of the Sherman Act 20 
years before did not agree with that of 
the Senate, or later interpretations by 
the Supreme Court, and that he had 
actively defended certain sugar com- 
panies against prosecution under that 
act. Of the Senators now in the Senate, 
Senators GEorRGE, JOHNSON of Califor- 
nia, McKELLan, SHIPSTEAD, WALSH, and 
WHEELER voted “No” on the confirmation 
of Warren. 

Just after I came to the Senate on 
January 22, 1939, the Senate confirmed 
Harry Hopkins as Secretary of Com- 
merce by a vote of 58 to 27. All but 4 
Republicans voted against him, and of 
the Democrats, Senators George, Gerry, 
Holt, King, and Van Nuys voted against 
him. There is no precedent requiring 
the confirmation of all Cabinet nomina- 
tions. 

Since the presumption in favor of 
Cabinet nominations is created solely by 
a sense of courtesy to the President, we 
may well inquire whether that right to 
courtesy has not been forfeited in the 
present case. This country has seldom 
seen a more cynical letter than that of 
January 20 addressed by the President 
to Mr. Jesse Jones. He admits that Mr. 
Jones has done an outstanding job in 
war service but demands his resignation 
solely to make the place vacant so that 
Henry Wallace may be rewarded for po- 
litical services. If this letter had been 


written by Boss Hague it would have been 
spread on the front page of every news- 
paper as an example of political bossism 
and the crudest operation of th 
system. I quote: 


spoils 
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Henry Wallace deserves almost any service 
which he believes he can satisfactorily per- 
form. I told him this at the end of the cam- 
paign, itn which he displayed the utmost 
devotion to our cause, traveling almost in- 
cessantly and working for the success of our 
ticket in a great many parts of the country. 
Though not on the ticket himself, he gave 
of his utmost toward the victory which 
ensued. 

He has told me that he thought he could 
do the greatest amount of good in the De- 
partment of Commerce, for which he is fully 
suited, and I feel, therefore, that the Vice 
President should have this pcst in the admin- 
istration. It is for this reason only that I 
am asking you to relinquish this present post 
for Henry. 


If this is a good reason for the ap- 
pointment of Henry Wallace as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, we might as well have 
Frank Sinatra in the Cabinet as Post- 
master General. He also gave of his ut- 
most. He made speeches. He traveled 
incessantly. He even sang for the ticket. 

If the President, solely to reward po- 
litical services, ousts from his Cabinet a 
man, who he admits has done an out- 
standing service to the country in a war 
job, then he has forfeited the right to 
any special consideration for the new po- 
litical appointee. 

Furthermore, the President himself 
indicated very clearly by his actions in 
connection with the Democratic conven- 
tion, that he did not want Henry Wallace 
to be renominated as Vice President of 
the United States. I can think of only 
one reason why he took that course, after 
the strong support Henry Wallace gave 
him while he was Vice President. The 
President knew that Henry Wallace’s 
views on domestic economic matters 
were such that his nomination would 
seriously interfere with the success of 
the Democratic ticket. He knew that the 
people did not agree with Mr. Wallace’s 
philosophy or trust him. The President 
asserted that the whole issue of the elec- 
tion related to the winning of the war. 
That was the tenor of his campaign. He 
attempted to divert the attention of the 
public as far as possible from domestic 
issues on which he felt the party was 
weak. The rejection of the Vice Presi- 
dent was in effect a pledge to the people 
by the convention that the domestic pol- 
icy of the administration would not be 
guided by the ideas of Henry Wallace. 
If Henry Wallace, in the opinion of the 
President and the Democratic conven- 
tion, was not competent to succeed to the 
Presidency because of his views on do- 
mestic post-war policy, then he is not 
competent to be appointed Secretary of 
Commerce, where he will largely direct 
that policy in the post-war period. The 
circumstances again destroy the argu- 
ment for any special courtesy in consid- 
ering the nomination of a Cabinet officer. 
8. MR. WALLACE HAS CHOSEN TO MAKE HIS VIEWS 

THE ISSUE 


It is sometimes said that we should 
not inquire into the political or economic 
views of a Cabinet nominee. I have 
shown that this has been done in the 
past. But in this case Mr. Wallace has 
chosen to make his views the issue be- 
fore Congress. Mr. Wallace appeared 
before the Commerce Committee on Jan- 
uary 25 and set forth his program, 
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which I shall discuss later. He then said, 

“I do want to make it clear now that, 

to the extent that powers are vested 

in me by Congress, I will use those powers 
to the fullest possible extent to further 
the objectives which I will outline to you.” 

He accused the backers of the George 

bill of taking away the Reconstruction 

Finance powers from him in order that 

they might be used only to assist big 

business. He then went to New York 
and accused those who opposed his con- 
firmation of desiring to destroy the Dem- 
ocratic Party and the prosperity of the 

Nation. 

4. THE GEORGE BILL DOES NOT PREVENT THE SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE FROM BEING A GREAT 
POWER IN RECONSTRUCTION 
When Mr. Wallace threatens to use 

whatever powers he has as Secretary of 
Commerce to forward his views, it is no 
empty threat, even after the passage of 
the George bill. We no longer live in 
an age when the powers of Cabinet of- 
ficers are strictly confined. Rightly or 
wrongly, Congress has delegated vast 
powers to Cabinet officers and other ad- 
ministrative officials. Many laws have 
been passed conferring powers based on 
general statements of policy to be worked 
out by administrative regulations. Con- 
gress has a proper interest in knowing 
whether those appointed to administer 
these powers will in good faith carry 
out the policies indicated in the legisla- 
tion creating them. 

Furthermore, Cabinet officers have 
much greater autonomy than they for- 
merly had. The Government has grown 
so large that most of these department 
heads are almost czars in their own do- 
main. Meetings of the Cabinet are held 
much more frequently than they used to 
be. This whole tendency has been tre- 
mendously exaggerated by the war, which 
has forced upon Congress the delegation 
of many emergency powers. 

The Department of Commerce includes 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, whose duty it is to plan the 
economic reconstruction of the country 
and also its foreign trade. It includes 
the Patent Office, which can be admin- 
istered in such a way as to deter initia- 
tive and invention. It includes the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, with almost complete 
power over aviation, perhaps the most 
important of all post-war industries. 

Furthermore, in spite of the passage 
of the George bill, it is possible for the 
President under the First War Powers 
Act to transfer to the Secretary of Com- 
merce any other powers except those ex- 
ercised by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its present subsidiaries. 
For instance, the President may transfer 
to the Secretary of Commerce the For- 
eign Economic Administration, which 
controls the following important cor- 
porations: The.Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, Petroleum Reserves Corpo- 
ration, Rubber Development Corporation, 
and United States Commercial Company. 
These corporations have billions of cap- 
ital, and if it proves to be insufficient, 
the President can direct the R. F. C. to 
loan additional billions to them out of 
its great reserve. Such a transfer would 
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give Mr. Wallace complete control, not 
only of domestic matters but of the for. 
eign trade of the country, with the abij- 
ity to make it a Government operation, 
the ability to lend money to foreign na. 
tions in vast sums, and the ability even 
to affect the whole foreign policy of the 
United States. We know his views on 
rubber, on milk for Hottentots, and on 
controlled world trade. Or it would be 
possible to transfer to Mr. Wallace many 
powers of the Department of Agriculture, 
including the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and other agencies. And always 
the President may tell the man who 
comes. to the head of the R. F. C. to 
loan any of these corporations just as 
many billions of dollars as he desires 
to have loaned to them. 

In short, the theory that the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Com- 
merce just gives him the Weather 
Bureau and the Bureau of Standards is 
a complete fallacy. Entirely apart from 
the influence which he can exercise 
through his prestige as Secretary of 
Commerce, he can be made the most 
powerful factor in the Administration to 
deal with governmental economic con- 
trols. 

The Senate cannot avoid a decision 
whether it will confirm a man of Mr. 
Wallace’s economic views and lack of 
balance to a position which will enable 
him to guide to a large extent the future 
policy of this country. It is our duty as 
well as our right to examine his quali- 
fications. 

5. MR. WALLACE’S CONFIRMATION WOULD DE- 

SETROY BUSINESS CONFIDENCE, ON WHICH POST- 

WAR PROSPERITY DEPENDS 


I propose, therefore, to examine Mr. 
Wallace’s views and the effect of his ap- 
pointment on prosperity and the stan- 
dard of living in the post-war era. 

In the first place, I believe there is 
nothing so necessary to prosperity in the 
post-war period, nothing so necessary to 
building up jobs and creating new in- 
dustries and expanding old industries, as 
the confidence of business enterprisers in 
the Government of the United States 
and its policies. These are the men to 
whom we are looking to expand the 
economy and provide millions of jobs. 
Among them we hope to find millions of 
the most intelligent, most energetic, and 
most independent of the boys who are 
fighting throughout the world. They 
would all have good reason to lack busi- 
ness confidence in a government whose 
business policy is directed by Mr. Wal- 
lace. 

A. HE IS HOSTILE TO AMERICAN BUSINESS 


First, he has clearly indicated opposi- 
tion to businessmen and their philosophy 
and he has done so repeatedly. Thus, 
in an article written for the New York 
Times magazine on April 9, 1944, less 
than a year ago, Mr. Wallace attacked 
as Fascists a large number of the Ameri- 
can people, including especially busi- 
nessmen. He said: 

If we define an American Fascist as one 
who in case of conflict puts money and power 
ahead of human beings, then there are un- 
doubtedly several million Fascists in the 
United States. * * * Most American 
Fascists are enthusiastically supporting the 
war effort. * * * Some hope to have 
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profitable connections with German chemical 
firms after the war ends. 
Some of these Fascists— 


He says— 


have a vain delusion that * * ®* they 
can again bring the common man to his 
knees and make of him this time a groveling 
suppliant who will keep to his place. 


The New York Times itself took Mr, 
Wallace to task for this article. It said: 

The Vice President of the United States 
ought not to indulge in merely abusive epi- 
thets. * * * It is astonishing that Mr. 
Wallace cannot see that in going to such 
lengths he approaches the very intolerance 
that he condemns. The terribly difficult eco- 
nomic problems that we face today cannot be 
solved in an atmosphere surcharged with 
emotion, suspicion, or bitterness. 


The problems Mr. Wallace will face as 
Secretary of Commerce could not be 
more difficult, and his attitude has not 
changed. I say again, quoting the New 
York Times: 

The terribly difficult economic problems 
that we face today cannot be solved in an 
atmosphere surcharged with emotion, sus- 
picion, or bitterness. 


In November Mr. Wallace came into 
Ohio and made this statement in Cleve- 
land regarding a mild suggestion on my 
part that we must reduce the over-regu- 
lation of business if we wish to create 
prosperity after the war. He said: 

Imagine what that program would have 
done to the war if business had been given 
the green light. Businessmen had to be 
dragged into the war by the scruff of their 
necks. If they had been given the green 
light they would have continued to make 
automobiles and washing machines until the 
world ended. 


That is the man whom it is proposed 
that we place in charge of the depart- 
ment which is supposed to be concerned 
with the interests of business and the 
promotion of business. 

That statement shows a hostile and 
insulting attitude toward businessmen 
that certainly cannot inspire confidence 
on their part. I do not suppose a single 
American manufacturer refused to go 
into war business when once the Govern- 
ment had made up its mind and decided 
what it thought he should do. Of course, 
he did not shut down his plant and throw 
his employees out of work until he had 
some order to handle, in order to go to 
work in the war effort. How can we 
hope for cooperation between Govern- 
ment and business when Secretary of 
Commerce representing the Government 
approaches the problem with the pre- 
sumption that every businessman, ex- 
cept perhaps Henry Kaiser, is a crook 
until he proves otherwise? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If I correctly understood 
the Senator, he implied that Mr. Wal- 
lace thinks every businessman except 
Henry Kaiser is a crook. Did I correctly 
understand the Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. I was slightly humorous 
in my reference, of course. My thought 
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was that Mr. Wallace’s attitude on the 
subject is one of suspicion. His pre- 
sumption seems to be that businessmen 
are crooks, primarily, until some atti- 
tude otherwise is shown. I would say 
that is a fair conclusion from Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s writings, and I have read a 
considerable number of them in the last 
few weeks. 

Mr. HILL. Has the Senator obtained 
any writings of Mr. Wallace which would 
sustain any statement of the sort the 
Senator has just made? 

Mr. TAFT. I have quoted one or two 
on the subject. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has quoted 
one or two, but I think he should refer 
to more than that. I have not always 
found that the Senator is so greatly dis- 
turbed about taking the time of the 
Senate. 

The Senator has referred to the auto- 
mobile industry. With all tribute to the 
automobile industry and the fine contri- 
bution it has made to the war effort, the 
Senator knows that at least some, if not 
many, of the firms which are a part of 
the automobile industry were slow to put 
an end to the manufacture of automo- 
biles for peacetime purposes, and to de- 
vote all their efforts and factories and 
capital to production for the war effort. 

Mr. TAFT. There never was a time 
when the Government decided what it 
wanted to do that the manufacturers of 
automobiles did not do it. Until the 
Government reached that decision, the 
various firms engaged in the automobile 
industry did not stop the manufacture 
of automobiles and thus throw all their 
employees out of work, of course. 

Mr. HILL. They did it, but some of 
them were slow to do it. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I assert that they 
were not slow to do it. 

Mr. HILL. It was necessary for the 
Government to put pressure on some of 
them in order to get them to doit. The 
statement which the Senator has made 
with reference to Mr. Wallace cannot be 
substantiated by the record or by any of 
Mr. Wallace’s speeches, 

Mr. TAFT. I have quoted from two 
speeches, and I shall put other quota- 
tions into the Recorp if the Senator 
wishes me to do so. 

Mr, HILL. The Senator from Ala- 
bama would like to have the Senator 
from Ohio put some quotations in the 
ReEcorp now if he can refer to any which 
will sustain the statement which he has 
made about Mr. Wallace and Mr. Wal- 
lace’s attitude toward business. When 
the Senator has concluded his remarks 
if I can obtain the floor I shall quote 
from some of Mr. Wallace’s speeches 
which show that his attitude toward 
business is directly opposite to that 
which has been stated by the Senator 
from Ohio. No man in America respects 
business, or the need of business, or the 
service rendered by business, more than 
does Mr. Wallace. The complaint which 
Mr. Wallace has made has been with ref- 
erence to certain abuses practiced, not 
by all businesses, but by some businesses. 

Mr. TAFT. I invite attention to the 
fact that the statement made by him in 
his Cleveland speech, from which I have 
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quoted, was not confined to the automo- 
bile business. It was a general state- 
ment that American business had to be 
dragged into the war by the scruff of the 
neck, I think that answers the Sena- 
tor’s question. The Senator will find 
Mr. Wallace constantly saying that he is 
in favor of free enterprise, and at the 
same time advocating things which 
would destroy it. Whenever he is called 
upon for extemporaneous remarks the 
Senator will find the underlying prej- 
udice which was exhibited in his remarks 
in Cleveland, as well as in some of his 
written articles. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio 
has spoken of lip service. Of course, he 
knows, as we all know, that actions 
speak louder than words. There is noth- 
ing in Mr. Wallace’s record of actions 
while he was Secretary of Agriculture 
and déaling with processors, packers, 
and other manufacturers to show that 
he was in any way hostile to private 
enterprise or private business. There is 
nothing in his record while he was head 
of the Board of Economic Warfare which 
will show other than that he endeavored 
at all times to work with business, to 
be fair to it, and to help it. Nearly all 
the purchases which he made as head 
of the Board—and he made several mil- 
lion dollars’ worth—were made through 
private enterprise. 

Mr. TAFT. So far as I can discover, 
the Board of Economic Warfare prac- 
tically sabotaged the export and import 
business of United States importers and 
exporters. As a matter of fact, while 
Mr. Wallace was in charge of the Board 
of Economic Warfare it undertook to 
exercise control over, and almost entire 
direction of, foreign trade; and the Pres- 
ident of the United States threw him 
out because he did not approve of the 
policies which were being established by 
the Board of Economic Warfare with 
reference to business. 

Mr. HILL. The President of the United 
States took powers away from Mr. Wal- 
lace because of a disagreement between 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. Jones; but the Pres- 
ident later found that more than 90 
percent of the transactions of the Board 
of Economic Warfare under Mr. Wal- 
lace had been carried on under Mr. Wal- 
lace’s authority and jurisdiction through 
private business and private enterprise. 
Mr. Wallace was endeavoring at all times 
to cooperate with private business and 
private enterprise, and avail himself of 
them in carrying out the program of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

Mr. TAFT. Iwill give the Senator one 
example of what Ihave said. The Board 
of Economic Warfare practically de- 
stroyed the American coffee-purchasing 
system in South America and took over, 
to a large extent, for the Government 
itself, the purchase of coffee in South 
America. 

Mr. HILL. Iam not familiar with the 
details of the particular coffee arrange- 
ment to which the Senator has referred. 
There were some instances in which Mr. 
Wallace did step in and act through the 
Government; but in more than 90 per- 
cent of those cases he used existin® pri- 
vate business and existing private Amer- 
ican free enterprise. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not yield at this 
time. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia does not mind, I should like to con- 
tinue, and I shall be glad to yield to him 
later. 

In dealing with the subject of Govern- 
ment control 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield further to 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. TAFT. I decline to yield further 
at this time. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to comment on the 
coffee matter at some time. 

B. HE FAVORS GOVERNMENT CONTROL AND 

INTERFERENCE 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, Mr. Wal- 
lace is patronizing toward private busi- 
ness. He talks so much and talks in 
such vague general terms that much may 
be found in his speeches which is favor- 
able to what he calls free enterprise, but 
the things which he advocates are the 
very things which would destroy the 
freedom of the individual businessman. 
In speaking of free enterprise, I may 
point out that Sidney Hillman and Earl 
Browder made magnificent speeches dur- 
ing the recent campaign. 

Mr. President, in the Century of the 
Common Man, 1943, Mr. Wallace says: 

Labor must go beyond hours, rates of pay 
and working conditions, and through the 
appropriate agency of Government, cooperate 
vigorously with business. 





Again: 

Agriculture must through the appropriate 
agency of Government, see that the parity 
principle is applied to feed consumers, 

Again: 

Business men will need the help of finan- 
cial and tax policies which favor the maxi- 
mum of individual incentive, but which do 
not shut out the rapid flow of Government 
funds when these may be necessary for full 
empioyment. 

In the same book he proposes “a 
United Nations agency to restore stable 
conditions in raw material markets, on 
price terms that assure producers fair in- 
come and promote expanded produc- 
tion.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, I prefer to finish with this 
particular section of my speech, and not 
be interrupted in the middle of it. 

I have pointed out that Mr. Wallace 
favors a “United Nations agency to re- 
store stable conditions in raw material 
markets, on price terms that assure pro- 
ducers fair income and promote ex- 
panded production.” 

He wants a United Nations commodity 
agency and an international T. V. A. 
Besides the international bank, he wants 
@ United Nations investment corpora- 
tion under whose direction public and 
private capital can be put to work on 
worldwide reconstruction. He wants an 
international ever-normal granary. Of 
course, all those things would necessitate 


complete government control, or inter- 
national government control of all world 
trade, and the establishment of export 
and import quotas, as well as stabilized 
prices. It is the very opposite of the 
traditional democratic policy of freedom 
in world trade so forcibly supported by 
Cordell Hull. 

Mr. Wallace is the man whom we are 
asked to confirm as Secretary of Com- 
merce to direct the foreign trade of the 
United States, to set up vast govern- 
mental controls for the regulation of 
foreign trade, and all other trade be- 
tween nations. 

I am now giad to yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was about to ask the 
Senator if Mr. Dewey, in the last cam- 
paign, did not also speak about full em- 
ployment, and the well-being and pros- 
perity of the Nation, and if the Senator 
did not support him. 

Mr. TAFT. Later on in my speech I 
expect to deal with the problem of full 
employment, but I shall answer the 
question. I did not understand Mr, 
Dewey to advocate a Government guar- 
antee in the sense of a legal right, such 
as Mr. Wallace advocates, and which he 
advocated before our committee. I 
shall deal with the question at some 
length further on in my speech, and I 
should rather leave the matter until 
then, 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
yield, I have one further question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Take, for example, an 
international T. V. A. or an international 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
If I am not misinformed, the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio is opposing or has an- 
nounced that he would oppose the report 
of the Bretton Woods conference, in 
which one of the Senators from his side 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] were able participants, con- 
stituting the American delegation, with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and other 
responsible men, like Mr. Dean Acheson 
of the State Department. With all 
these men participating, they drew up 
an international conference plan, in- 
cluding an international bank and some- 
thing like an international investment 
agency. I understand the able Senator 
from Ohio opposes that program. 
Would he say that Mr. Wallace is bad 
because he advocates that kind of thing? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator’s assumption 
is somewhat wrong. I am not inclined 
to oppose the international bank, but 
Mr. Wallace goes beyond that. I ques- 
tion the stabilization fund, as do all the 
experts on the subject I know of out- 
side of the Government. However, so 
far as the bank is concerned that is a 
comparatively mild form of what might 
be called assistance. But Mr. Wallace 
goes on and wants a commodity agency; 
he wants an international agency buying 
and selling wheat and corn and other 
products. He wants, so to speak, to car- 
telize the world under Government con- 
trol. That is the thing that I say is 
absolutely contrary to the whole theory 
of Mr. Hull and to my whole theory of 
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protecting and promoting internation) 
trade. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wonder if Mr. Wal. 
lace did not have in mind perhaps a co. 
operative agency. I did not know about 
that, but I am sure that Mr. Wallace 
never advocated setting up any rigid in- 
ternational authority with any lega) 
power to tell us what we could export 
and what our quota of exports should 
be, and that sort of thing. I do not be. 
lieve that he did. We all recognize the 
necessity of cooperation in internationa] 
economic affairs as well as cooperation 
in political affairs in trying to keep peace 
and prevent economic chaos and de- 
privation in some other parts of the 
world. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Wallace’s book, “The 
Common Man” goes much further than 
that. It proposes an agency which shall 
buy and sell and control the whole dis- 
tribution of commodities in foreign trade 
throughout the world. If the Senator 
will read the book, I think he will agree 
with my conclusion about it. 

Apparently Mr. Wallace also favors 
complete Government control—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I prefer not to yield, if 
the Senator does not mind. I should 
like to cover one subject at a time, if 
I may. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Séna- 
tor from Ohio declines to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Apparently, Mr. Wallace 
favors complete Government control of 
employment within the United States, 
for he said on September 21, 1944, and I 
quote from the New York Times. 

There is no peacetime job for profit or 
self which ever again will be paramount over 
the needs of all. Government service must 
be the supreme duty when the need is deter- 
mined. There can be no slackers as we fight 
for the common man in his pursuit of the 
richer life. * * * I believe that this 
Government, at fair wages, has the first call 
on all for all. Especially where brains and 
leadership are in demand, no private indus- 
try should have the right to bid unfairly for 
private profit against Government and public 
necessity. ¢ 


Those are fine words, but I do not know 
what they mean unless they indicate a 
universal service act to cover everyone in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. 

Mr. Wallace is also fundamentally in 
favor of the Federal Governmert being 
the one to control everything and every- 
body. In an article in Scribner’s maga- 
zine in July 1936, he said that the doc- 
trine of States’ rights was a barrier to 
progress even in 1787, and was the cause 
of the Civil War. He said: 

Today the States mark no cOmmon eco- 
nomic barriers that make sense, and they 


provide only limited instruments for action 
to meet modern problems, 


Again, he said that— 
States’ rights are being invoked, not for the 


rights which they defend but for privileges 
they protect. 


In short, he has a complete lack of sym- 
pathy with the maintenance of State and 
local self-government, and the mainte- 
nance of that vital and necessary bul- 
wark against complete stateism. 

This attitude of Mr. Wallace in favor of 
Federal Government control of, and in- 
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terference with, all industry, trade, la- 
por, and agriculture, is deeply ingrained 
in his whole philosophy. If he were Sec- 
retary of Commerce, it would certainly 
be completely discouraging to those who 
are considering the expansion and devel- 
opment of private industries. It would 
also be discouraging to those of us here in 
Congress who hope to work out our post- 
war problems with a minimum of Gov- 
ernment regulation and extravagance. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask the 

Senator if he is not familiar with the 
plan that Mr. Wallace evolved for han- 
cling the triple A program, which essen- 
tially was that, instead of Washington 
cetermining every detail, the decision 
was put in the hands of the farmers in 
the counties in the various communities 
where the decision had to be made? Did 
not Mr. Wallace work out a program so 
that the decisions could be made by 
farmei® elected by farmers in the local 
area, and were they not selected on a 
ionpartisan basis, while Mr. Wallace 
was Secretary of Agriculture? 
Mr. TAFT. I do not know whether 
tr. Wallace evolved the plan or not. 
Mr. Wallace has evolved so many plans 
that it is a little hard for me to tell just 
what he is responsible for. But I was 
interested in one plan which he pub- 
lished in 1935 about the time of the 
A. A. A. when he suggested an overall 
economic council. He suggested we 
ought to have a council that would have 
a right to take a referendum of the 
people on all economic questions. In an 
article in Collier’s magazine of the issue 
of February 2, 1935, he said: 

I should like to see the day when, before 
this country could enter a war beyond its 
borders, a national economic council would 
be required to call by solemn referendum— 
with the price of going in, staying completely 
out, or trying to make a lot of money from 
side-line operations completely indicated— 
upon the sober judgment of the mature 
people. That, probably, none alive will live 
to see, but we may in our time see a start 
in that direction. The first step is to pro- 
vide for general nonpartisan expression of 
purpose. 

Mr. Wallace in 1935 wanted to set up a 
supreme economic council that would 
conduct a referendum of the whole peo- 
ple of the United States on every eco- 
nomic question. We could not go to war 
until this economic council had said to 
us, “If you go to war you will lose this 
trade, and if you stay out you will get 
all this additional trade with different 
countries..” So, after all the figures in 
dollars and cents were weighed the Na- 
tion could decide to go to war. One can- 
not go through his books without finding 
some such plan proposed by Mr. Wallace 
every year since he has become a public 
official in the present administration. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator would have 
to agree, would he not, that that is just 
exactly the opposite direction from the 
Government exercising all power. Mr. 


Wallace may have concentrated too 
much democracy in the proposal, but 
surely he has not the dictator type of 
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mind that thinks the Government, the 
State, should make the decisions for the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. TAFT. He was discussing then 
how this economic council was going to 
put into effect its ultimate power. How- 
ever, I do not pretend to say that Mr. 
Wallace’s remarks are consistent. I 
would not contend that all his plans are 
consistent with each other, for they are 
not. The difficulty is he has no sense of 
balance. But I do say that the conclu- 
sions I have drawn as to his general atti- 
tude toward business and Government 
control seem to be what he has settled 
down to and what, after all, was clearly 
shown in his last appearance before the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. HILL addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 

enator from Ohio yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely want to ask a 
question in view of what the Senator has 
said about Mr. Wallace’s remarks being 
inconsistent. I have read many reports 
and statements made by the Senator 
from Ohio concerning which he has been 
charged with having adopted different 
positions on different subjects. Is he 
condemning former Vice President Wal- 
lace today for being inconsistent? 

Mr. TAFT. Icannot argue as to every- 
thing I may have said or may not have 
said, but I imagine that, possibly, I would 
be able to prove that I was consistent. 
I think Senators will give me credit for 
saying that my economic beliefs as ex- 
pressed on this floor have been about as 
consistent as those of any other Senator. 
I do not think that will be seriously 
denied. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam not criticizing the 
Senator from Ohio at all, but the Senator 
from Ohio has just said that he is not 
willing to argue his own economic beliefs. 

fr.TAFT. Oh,no. Isaid I could not 
go back and argue everything I had said 
to ascertain whether I was consistent or 
not, unless the Senator would specify. 
Besides, I am not the issue today; Mr. 
Wallace is the issue. 

Mr, HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. It is a very easy matter 
to make another man the issue, and not 
make “I myself” the issue. 

Mr. TAFT. The President of the 
United States has made Mr. Wallace the 
issue, not I. I should not care to make 
him an issue at any time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. AsI understand, the Sena- 
tor has been pleading his consistency. 

Mr. TAFT. No one is always con- 
sistent, but I claim that I am as con- 
sistent as any other Senator on the floor. 

Mr. HILL. In other words, if the 
Senator has an opinion one day he 
usually does not change it the next day. 
Is that correct? I was thinking, in that 
connection, that we just observed Lin- 
coln’s birthday, on the 12th of this 
month, and at one time Lincoln made a 
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very wise observation, when he said it 
was a very dumb man who did not have 
more sense today than he had yesterday 
I can well understand how somewhere in 
the context of an article or a speech back 
in 1935, when peace-loving men through- 
out the world were seeking to avoid war, 
some one like Mr. Wallace might have 
said that it would be a good thing if 
nations might organize a council of some 
kind which might weigh all the economic 
ills and effects which come from war, 
having in mind that if people would stop 
to think of and weigh these economic 
ills and effects, they would be much 
slower to resort to war. 

I might say that the last vote cast in 
the House of Representatives before I 
left that distinguished body to come to 
the Senate was a voie on the Ludlow 
amendment, which provided that this 
Government should not go to war out- 
side the United States without a solemn 
referendum of the people of the United 
States. I voted against the proposal, 
but as I recall, the vote by which it was 
defeated was very close. At that time 
peace-loving men everywhere were scek- 
ing some way by which to avoid the 
tragedy of war as we are witnessing it 
today. 

Mr. TAFT. One other point I wish to 
meke on the subject of the lack of con- 
fidence of businessmen in Mr. Wallace. 
Certainly I think American business 
would not have any confidence under the 
leadership of a Secretary of Commerce 
who has so clearly indicated his general 
sympathy with communism. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President 

Mr. TAFT. While he makes certain 
reservations with regard to its use in the 
United States, a consistent tone of praise 
pervades all his references to the Russian 
system. 

I decline to yield for the moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio declines to yield. 

Cc. HE HAS A DEEP SYMPATHY FOR COMMUNISM 

Mr. TAFT. Thus Mr. Wallace said, 
according to the Washington Post: 

Nearly everyone in Russia feels that he is 
directly working for the welfare of the whole 
nation. He has no fear whatever that he is 
being exploited for the sole profit of man- 
agement or stockholders. 


On November 8, 1942, he addressed the 
Congress of American Soviet Friendship 
and unfolded a vision for the development 
of a “new democracy” to which both the 
United States and Russia would come, 
which would be neither communism of 
the old-fashioned internationalist type, 
nor democracy of the American type. He 
indicated his view that we in the United 
States have overemphasized “what might 
be called political or bill-of-rights de- 
mocracy.” He says: 

The new democracy of the common man 
includes not only the Bill of Rights, but alco 
economy democracy, ethnic democracy, edu- 
cation democracy and democracy in the 
treatment of the sexes. 





I suppose what he means is equality 
and not democracy. I had supposed that 
for 150 years the whole American system 
had been devoted to equality and trying 
to guarantee it in every practical way. 
Ido not know just what the democracy of 
the common man means. I should think 
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democracy and equality ought to cover 
the uncommon man as well as the com- 
mon man and not try to divide the coun- 
try into classes as in Russia. I had sup- 
posed that the American Constitution 
had always been directed at securing the 
utmost in democracy and equality. We 
may not have succeeded, but Mr. Wal- 
lace’s ideals are nothing new. It is the 
extraordinary methods he proposes—in- 
cluding the abandonment of the Bill-of- 
Rights democracy which is the bulwark of 
individual freedom—methods which en- 
danger democracy instead of assuring it. 

He has supported the League of Amer- 
ican Writers, cited as subersive by Attor- 
ney General Biddle. He is a member of 
the National Committee of Sponsors of 
the National Conference on Civil Liber- 
ties, cited as a Communist front organi- 
zation by Attorney General Biddle. He 
has endorsed the American Committee 
for the Protection of the Foreign Born, 
the American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom, and the League 
of Equality, all cited as Communist front 
organizations and subversive by the Dies 
committee. Certainly Mr. Wallace goes 
far beyond a mere friendship for Russia 
as a nation, which all of us have. He is 
more than sympathetic to the whole Rus- 
sian system under which every man works 
where the Government tells him to work, 
Of course, Mr. Wallace has had the en- 
thusiastic support of the Communist 
Association, of the Daily Worker, and 
New Masses in this campaign and today. 

‘he great bulk of the liberal newspapers 
of this country have strongly criticized 
his appointment. 

At one time in 1936 in Whose Consti- 
tution? Mr. Wallace in effect threatened 
violence and revolution if his views were 
not accepted, or if amendments to the 
Constitution were not adopted. He said 
in that book: 

In various countries of the world in the 
past, privileged classes have often acted in 
such a way as to make gradual change im- 
possible and have precipitated violent action. 
We in the United States should eventually be 
prepared if necessary to work out in the 
spirit of Madison a mechanism which would 
embody the spirit of the age as successfully 
as the Constitution of 1787 mirrored the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. We 
may hope that such action can be taken as 
bloodlessly as the Constitution was enacted. 


This is quite the style of Rexford G. 
Tugwell, 

The confirmation of Mr, Wallace and 
his activities as Secretary of Commerce, 
where he will speak to and of business, 
representing the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, would destroy the very confidence 
which is necessary for full employment, 
It will be the greatest handicap the Amer- 
ican people could face in seeking a higher 
standard of living and a greater produc- 
tion. 

It is hard to imagine a more inappro- 
priate appointment as Secretary of Com- 
merce. It will inspire the same confi- 
dence among businessmen which the ap- 
pointment of Sewell Aery as Secretary of 
Labor would inspire toward the admin- 
istration from the ranks of labor, 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 


Mr. PEPPER. I should like to ask the 
able Senator whether he thinks that the 
campaign which is being made, and to 
which he consciously or. unconsciously is 
contributing, in an attempt to make it 
appear that Mr. Wallace is a Com- 
munist, has any more actual and factual 
basis than the effort that was made in 
the last Presidential campaign to prove 
that President Roosevelt was a Com- 
munist? 

Mr. TAFT. I think I have stated my 
exact position. I do not think I can 
improve onit. Idid not call Mr. Wallace 
a Communist. I said he had a professed 
sympathy for the Russian system, and 
had not very much sympathy for our 
system, and had a vague general idea 
of something in between the two which 
he would like to see established in this 
country. That is from his own writings, 
and I do not think there is any question 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. PEPPER. Iam sure the Senator 
is a man of great probity and great in- 
tegrity, and I ask him whether, as a 
United States Senator, he wishes to make 
the statement upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate that the Russian system is preferred 
by a man who was born and reared in 
this country, who, so far as I know, has 
had several generations of rooting in this 
country, who by appointment of the 
President of the United States served for 
8 years as a Cabinet officer, who was 
elected by the people of the United States 
Vice President, who presided over this 
body, and has been a public figure for 
many years? If this were a campaign 
stump speech, and a man, under the im- 
pulse of a warm summer day and a good 
dinner made some general accusations, 
there might be a certain amount of lee- 
way attributed to his statements, but 
does the Senator mean to make as a 
factual statement the assertion that Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace prefers the. Russian 
system over the American system of Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. TAFT. Ido not know; frankly, I 
could not say. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is not that the state- 
ment the able Senator has just made? 

Mr. TAFT. No. Isaid he apparently 
had a great sympathy for the Russian 
system, and is critical of ours. Which 
he prefers, I do not know, and I did not 
say. 

Mr.PEPPER. The Senator referred to 
Mr. Wallace addressing the Congress of 
American-Soviet Friendship. Does the 
Senator from Ohio recall that Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont of the Morgan firm, 
and some of the principal business lead- 
ers of this country, and generals of the 
Army, and other prominent citizens of 
this country also addressed that Congress 
of American-Soviet Friendship? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
think I have criticized Mr. Waliace for 
addressing that Congress. I stated what 
Mr. Wallace said in his speech before the 
Congress. I do not even state that that 
organization is one of those which have 
been condemned by Attorney General 
Biddle or even by the Dies committee. I 
quoted the speech Mr. Wallace made be- 
fore that Congress, and I used the words 
which he uttered in that speech as evi- 
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dence of what his beliefs may be. That; 
all I said respecting what Mr. Walls:, 
said before the Congress of American. 
Soviet Friendship. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator yiel, 
further? , 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. If I understood the Sey. 
ator from Ohio correctly, he said he diq 
not understand what kind of democracy 
Mr. Wallace was talking about when he 
said “The democracy of health,” ang 
one thing and another. I wonder if the 
Senator might infer that what Mr. Wa)- 
lace was talking about was making med. 
ical care and hospital care and denta] 
care in a proper way available to the 
people of the country; whether that was 
the kind of democracy Mr. Wallace was 
talking about? 

Mr. TAFT, I suppose what he meant 
was equality. If he meant equality it js 
not the same as democracy, and I am in 
favor of it just as Mr. Wallace is. But 
when he speaks of ethnic democracy and 
all other kinds of democracy, I think he js 
misusing the term “democracy.” De. 
mocracy is a form of government, a form 
of rule, it seems to me, not a condition, I 
think equality is what Mr. Wallace is 
trying to reach, and I am quite in ac- 
cord with his ideals in trying to reach it, 

Mr. PEPPER. One last question. The 
able Senator from Ohio referred to the 
large number of newspapers of the coun- 
try that were opposed to the confirmation 
of Mr. Wallace’s nomination. I wonder if 
the Senator has made any calculation to 
determine whether a larger percentage of 
the newspapers of the country has op- 
posed the confirmation of Mr. Wallace's 
nomination to be Secretary of Commerce 
than opposed the election of President 
Roosevelt in all his campaigns. 

Mr. TAFT. In all his campaigns, yes, 
I am sure. Let us consider the news- 
papers in Ohio. I have not checked 
against the last campaign, but certainly 
many of the newspapers in Ohio which 
have supported Mr. Roosevelt frequently 
have condemned Mr. Wallace. I have 
made no comprehensive study of that 
question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT, Iyield to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. What I rose some time 
ago to ask the Senator about has long 
since passed from immediate considera- 
tion, but it is still in my mind because I 
thought the Senator from Ohio stated 
that he did not think Mr. Wallace was a 
Communist. 

Mr. TAFT. I stated I did not think 
what? 

Mr. HATCH. That Mr. Wallace was a 
Communist. 

Mr. TAFT. No; Mr. Wallace is not a 
Communist. 

Mr. HATCH. Now that is fine! 

Mr. TAFT. Communists are a very 
exclusive class, limited to only a few of 
the inhabitants even of Russia, as the 
Senator may know. It is estimated that 
there are not over 160,000 of them in 
this country. No; Mr. President, I stand 
by exactly the words I used in the speech 
I have made. Mr. Wallace is very sym- 
pathetic to the Communist system, 
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Mr. HATCH. The statement which 
the Senator from Ohio makes that Mr, 
Wallace is sympathetic with the Russian 
Government—— 

Mr. TAFT. No; with the Russian sys- 
tem. Iamsympathetic with the Russian 
Government, so far as that is concerned, 

Mr. HATCH. In one instance.the Sen- 
ator denies that Mr. Wallace is a Com- 
munist, but in another breath he implies 
that Mr. Wallace is. That is the impres- 
sion I have gained from sitting here 
listening to the Senator. I wonder what 
the Senator meant exactly. 

Mr. TAFT. In my statement I said: 

Business can have no confidence under the 
leadership of a Secretary who has so clearly 
indicated his general sympathy with com- 
munism, 


My statement is supported by many of 
his writings. 

Mr. HATCH. May I ask that the Sen- 
ator now tell the Senate and the people 
of the country, because the people are 
going to listen to the Senator, exactly 
what he means by that statement? 

Mr. TAFT. I have already done so, 
Mr. President. The Senator may read it 
in the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was called out of 
the chamber and have not heard all the 
Senator’s speech, but just a moment ago 
he seemed to be criticizing Mr. Wallace 
because he said Mr. Wallace sympathized 
with the Russian system, and the Senator 
drew a distinction in his own mind be- 
tween the Russian system and the Rus- 
sian Government, and said that he him- 
self sympathized with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator implied 
that he did not sympathize with the Rus- 
sian system. What is the difference be- 
tween the Russian system and the Rus- 
sian Government? And is not whatever 
system they have in Russia imposed by 
the Russian Government? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I was speaking of the 
Russian nation; not the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Russian people. 
Very welk 

Mr. TAFT. I was not thinking particu- 
larly of the Russian administration. I 
was thinking of the Russian nation, the 
Russian people. I prebably should not 
have said “government.” Ihave no par- 
ticular feeling one way or another about 
the Government, but I do have a very 
critical and adverse feeling about the sys- 
tem, and it is one I do not want to see 
established in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, to what- 
ever extent that system is brought about 
by the act of government, the two would 
be identical. It is one thing to think of 
the government of any people and an- 
other to think of the people themselves, 
I probably can share the Senator’s sym- 
pathy for the Russian people. I do not 
think anyone can travel through Russia, 
and become acquainted with the Russian 
people, and undertake to understand 
their problems, without having a pro- 
found sympathy for the Russian people 
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as apeople. I think of course we might 
draw the same distinction in our own 
country between the people themselves, 
their mode of living, their activities, and 
their day-by-day living, and the Govern- 
ment itself, which is a sort of entity 
which is located in the capital of our 
country, as the Russian Government is 
in Moscow. But I do not understand 
that there is any difference between the 
Government of Russia and the system of 
the Russian people which has been 
brought about largely by the activities 
of the Russian Government. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky is correct, and I thank him 
for correcting my statement. 

6. MR. WALLACE, AS SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
WILL DIVIDE THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

As a Republican, I suppose I should 
perhaps welcome the presence of Mr, 
Wallace in the President’s Cabinet, be- 
cause he would certainly stir up the most 
intense dissension and division in the 
Democratic Party. His violent language 
regarding conservatives includes Demo- 
crats as well as Republicans. In his 
speech on January 30 at the testimonial 
dinner sponsored by the Union for Dem- 
ocratic Action and the New Republic, 
he praised the left-wing groups as hav- 
ing made the Democratic Party into a 
strong progressive party. But he said: 

Unfortunately powerful interests are bor- 
ing from within and striking from without, 
striving to make it impossible for a liberal, 
united Democratic Party to remain in na- 
tional power. 

I do nct know who was boring from 
within unless it be the distinguished 
Democratic Senators who are opposing 
Mr. Wallace and his principles. 

He accuses those who voted against 
him in the committee of desiring to 
make 60,000,000 jobs impossible, and try- 
ing to destroy the Democratic Party. I 
understand Mr. Wallace has_ been 
warned to keep quiet since the New York 
speech, until this confirmation can be 
got throvgh, but once he is confirmed 
it seems impossible that he should not 
continue his fight against those within 
the Democratic Party who happen to 
differ with his economic and political 
plans. Certainly I cannot understand 
why any Democrat who opposes Mr. 
Wallace could wish to have him in that 
Cabinet position where he can give most 
effect to the principles which they so 
justly distrust. 

Mr. PEPFER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida, who is not one of those to whom 
I was referring. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I believe 
it would not be overpresumptuous on the 
part of the able Senator from Ohio and 
the junior Senator from Florida to say 
that it is pretty well known to which 
wings or segments of their respective 
parties each one belongs. But I wonder 
if the Senator is not aware that in the 
speech to which the Senator referred 
made by Mr. Wallace in New York, Mr. 
Wallace was talking against the organi- 
zation of a third party, and referring not 
to Democrats within the Democratic 
Party but to forces outside the party 
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which were trying to break up the Demo- 
cratic Party, and perhaps also the Re- 
publican Party, and establish a third 
party, and Mr- Wallace, as I understand, 
was taking the position that the Demo- 
cratic Party was traditionally, by its very 
nature, the liberal party of the country, 
and that it was only by continuing to be 
the liberal and the progressive party of 
the country that we could keep a third- 
party movement from growing up in the 
Nation. 

Mr. TAFT. I have the speech here. I 
do not regard that to be what he said. 
I think he was referring to the fight be- 
ing made against him, and meaning that 
if it were successful, and the conserva- 
tive wing of the Democratic Party were 
successful, it would destroy the Demo- 
cratic Party as a liberal united force in 
the Nation. That is what I think the 
speech meant. He particularly attacked 
the analysis of the Wallace program 
made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Senators now present 
in the Chamber will recall that the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. MEap], when 
that very quotation from Mr. Wallace’s 
speech in New York was referred to in his 
presence, was explaining what it was 
that Mr. Wallace had in mind, and the 
applicability of what he said to the po- 
litical situation in the State of New York, 
where Mr. Wallace was speaking. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think the speech 
will bear that interpretation. There 
was considerable effort the next morn- 
ing to persuade Mr. Wallace to explain 
away what he had said, but it did not 
succeed very well. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
text of Mr. Wallace’s speech. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD. The 
speech was delivered in New York on 
Tuesday, January 30, 1945. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
jection—— 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, would the 
Senator mind having it inserted at the 
end of his speech, so that we may have 
the contrast? 

Mr. TAFT. That is quite agreeable to 
me. I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of Henry A. Wallace in New York 
on Tuesday, January 30, 1945, be printed 
in the body of the Recorp at the con- 
Clusion of my address. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the speech may be printed in the 
XECORD. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
the Senator yield? 


Without ob- 


Mr. President, will 


Mr. TAFT. I yield. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Iam a member of 
the Committee on Commerce. I am 


one of those Senators who voted against 
giving Mr. Wallace the job of Secre- 
tary of Commerce together with the 
lending agencies. I wish to disavow 
any intention in casting that vote to 
destroy either Mr. Wallace or the Dem- 
ocratic Party. I would not have voted 
to give such powers to anyone. I had 
no intention of being offensive to Mr. 
Wallace. There was no authority in 
the law for anyone but Mr. Jesse Jones 
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to have such powers. We passed a spe- 
cial act giving him the right to hold 
both positions. I may add, in passing, 
that I heard him say he never asked 
for it. I think it was because the Presi- 
dent of the United States wanted him 
to assume both positions. 

Generally speaking, unless some good 
reason to the contrary is shown, I be- 
lieve that the President of the United 
States has a right to nominate and have 
approved for his Cabinet almost anyone 
he wants. I can think of some Secre- 
taries of Commerce whose appointments 
Republican Senators have voted to con- 
firm which ought to prevent any Sena- 
tor who votea for them from voting 
against Mr. Wallace for this position. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
mind yielding for a question, but I do 
not like to yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Ido not wish to take 
he Senator’s time, if the Senator ob- 


en + 


Mr. TAFT. I appreciate that. 
ir. CHANDLER. I brought up the 
subject because of the question which 
the Senator raised. I believe that unless 
some real reason can be found for op- 
posing a man appointed by the President 
as a member of his official Cabinet, with- 
out all the lending powers—which I do 
not feel should be given to any one man— 
such a nomination ought to be approved. 
My reason for casting my vote in the 
committee against Mr. Wallace having 
such powers was as I have stated it. 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I would 
greatly appreciate it if the Senator would 
read the first part of my speech in the 
Record. I dealt with that question at 
some length. I am sorry the Senator 
was not present. I hope he may read it. 


9. MR. WALLACE’S POLICIES LEAD TO INFLATION, 
NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY, AND A TOTALITARIAN 
STATE 


In view of all the circumstances of 
the case, I believe it is the duty of the 
Senate to refuse to confirm Mr. Wallace 
as Secretary of Commerce if it believes 
that the policies which he advocates if 
put into effect would retard prosperity, 
concentrate all power in Federal bureaus, 
destroy business confidence and bring 
about national bankruptcy and inflation. 
I do not say that we cannot still pre- 
vent him from carrying out all his poli- 
cies, but I do not know why we should 
put him in a position where we have to 
struggle constantly to nullify his efforts. 

Mr. Wallacc’s policies, as Ihave quoted 
them from his own writings and as set 
forth in his pronunciamento to the Com- 
merce Committee, deal with the reor- 
ganization of our whole economy after 
the war. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of the methods by which 
this country is reconstituted for peac 
during the years after the war. We have 
had to tear to pieces the industrial, com- 
mercial, transportation, and educational 
systems of this country in order to fight 
an all-out war. The manner in which 
the country is reorganized will determine 
the kind of life that we and our children 
should live for the next hundred years 
and the kind of government we are to 
have. Fundamentally, the question is 
whether we shall continue to enjoy free- 
dom and achieve progress through pri- 


vate initiative and energy, or whether we 
shall be organized under a Federal gov- 
ernment directing all economic processes 
and ultimately the life of every citizen. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I decline to yield at the 
moment. 

In my opinion, Mr. Wallace’s program 
does not lead to freedom and prosperity, 
but must lead to national bankruptcy 
and a totalitarian state. I agree 100 
percent with Mr. Wallace’s ideals. So 
does everyone. I believe in striving for 
utopia and heaven. I believe in bring- 
ing about the highest possible standard 
of living, and full employment, when 
we have determined what amount of 
employment wiil produce the highest 
standard of living. But I disagree with 
Mr. Wallace’s measures and programs 
for attaining those ideals because in es- 
sence they are based on the old New 
Deal theory that a nation can spend 
itself into prosperity, that deficits are a 
blessing in disguise, and that the size of 
our public debt makes no difference be- 
cause we owe it to ourselves. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s program is very, very simple, in 
eight rather extensive points. All we 
have to do is to pass a law guarantee- 
ing prosperity and full employment, and 
spend all the Government money neces- 
sary to make that guaranty good. The 
solution of every problem is to spend 
more Government money. 

The spending of Government money, 
in large blocks, of course, is always ac- 
companied by a great increase in Fed- 
eral power. We have seen from Mr. 
Walliace’s statements that he thinks the 
Government should plan everything and 
regulate everybody. But he counts upon 
the vast spending of Federal money to 
make that regimentation easy, 

The post-war budget without Henry 
Wallace will be $20,000,000,000, and 
that means a terrifically heavy tax bur- 
den at best. We cannot escape six bil- 
lion for interest on the public debt, five 
or six billion for the post-war Army and 
Navy, two or three billion for veterans, 
a billion for public works, one or two bil- 
lion for the support of agricultural prices, 
one billion for social security and relief 
pregrams, and two billion for Govern- 
ment departments. When we add ten 
billion for State and local taxes we reach 
25 percent of an anticipated one hundred 
and twenty billion of national income. 
I+ will be a difficult and expert task to 
devise a tax system to raise that amount 
of money without imposing a burden on 
business activity discouraging the very 
expansion to which we look for more jobs 
and more taxes. 

I estimate that Mr. Wallace’s plan, if 
carried out in full, would probably 
add about $40,000,000,000 annually to 
that budget. Some of the measures 
which he proposes are entirely reason- 
able. Some can be and now are being 
worked out at a minimum of expense to 
the Government. But Mr. Wallace has 
no interest in economy or restraint. He 
believes in spending for spending’s sake. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I decline to yield at the 
moment. 
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Heretofore, the advocates of hugo 
spending programs have carefully avoid. 
ed any reference to the question of where 
the money is to come from. Mr. Wa). 
lace, however, before the Senate Com 
mittee produced the most delightful ex. 
ample of a plan to lift oneself by ono’s 
bootstraps that I have ever seen so cleay\, 
expressed. He said: - 

And this program need place no real bur. 
den on the Federal budget, notwithstanding 
the reduction in taxes which must come a’t-) 
the war. On the contrary, a program of t 
character can provide America with a na- 
tional income of such size that it will he 
possible to reduce the tax rates still furt! 
on personal incomes, on business profits, a: 
on consumption, and still collect enough tax 
revenues to meet the needs of the Govern. 
ment, including orderly retirement of ¢ 
national debt. 


If this formula were true, if by Govern- 
ment spending we could recover in taxes 
more than the expenditures, why not 
spend twice as much Government money 
and all live in luxury? As a matter of 
fact, the Government could spend $40,- 
000,000,000 and thereby increase the na- 
tional income by $40,000,000,000, but very 
little more without a substantial infia- 
tion of prices. On the other hand, 
studies of the Joint Tax Committee show 
that if national income is increased from 
$110,000,000,000 to $150,000,000,000, the 
present tax system at high rates would 
oniy produce $15,000,000,000 more. 
With the lower tax rates, which we mu 
have and which Mr. Wallace advocates 
the additional collections would hardly 
be $10,000,000,000 more. So we have a 
deficit of perhaps $30,000,000,000 a ye 
to be added to the Government debt 
instead of a surplus. Even if forty 
billions of Government spending in- 
creased the national income by eighty 
billions—which it would not—we would 
have an annual deficit of twenty billion. 
The trouble with Mr. Wallace is that he 
cannot add or subtract, and he always 
moves in a global sphere above the laws 
of gravity and arithmetic. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am not 
sure whether I can call the attention of 
the Senator or whether I can call the 
attention of the Senate to any two state- 
ments he has meade which are more illus- 
trative of the basis of the argument he 
hes been making against Mr. Wallace 
than two statements the Senator has 
made in the last 5 minutes. One was that 
Mr. Wallace believes in spending for 
spending’s sake. The second was that 
Mr. Wallace cannot add or subtract. 

With such statements as that and 
with what is obviously such lack of fact 
as that, the Senator proceeds to discuss 
some imaginary plan of Mr. Wallace, and 
he proceeds to make a calculation as to 
how much the execution of the plan 
would cost. Those who are listening to 
the Senator, but who do not happen to 
follow the matters in perhaps as much 
detail as we do, would think there was 
a@ concrete Wallace plan which would 
commit us to spend $40,000,900,000 ,and 
that the Senator from Ohio had that plan 
in his head, and so forth. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as a matter 
of fact, this is Mr. Waliace’s plan. He 





has eight points. I have estimated the 
cost to be $40,000,000,000, by considering 
the eight points and figuring the cost of 
each and adding those costs together. 

First, Mr. Wallace proposes that the 
Government guarantee $20,000,000,000 of 
capital investments in plants and con- 
struction. If he gets out with 20 percent 
of loss he will be lucky. That would be 
$4,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I decline to yield at 
this point. 

Next Mr. Wallace proposes that we 
foster the resumption of international 
trade and investment in connection with 
the foreign demands for the purchase 
of commodities in this country. I esti- 
mate that the cost of such a program will 
be approximately $5,000,000,000. 

Third, Mr. Wallace advocates that if 
employment falls below 57,000,000 the 
deficiency be employed in public works. 
Before the war we never had as many as 
50,000,060 workers, but Mr. Wallace now 
is proposing that even if 50,000,000 peo- 
ple are working, we shall employ 7,000,000 
more—more than we ever before had in 
America—and the cost will be $14,000,- 
000,009. 

Next, Mr. Wallace advocates the main- 
tenance of a floor under the prices of 
the products of the farms. This is the 
present statutory plan, and the cost has 
been estimated by the Joint Tax Com- 
mittee at about $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. Wallace also advocates crop in- 
surance, estimated to cost $1,000,,600,- 
009; housing, estimated to cost $2,000,- 
000,000; medical care and social security 
measures, which perhaps will cost ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000 in addition 
to the cost of what we are now providing; 
and Federal aid to education, which I 
estimate as costing somewhere between 
$1,000,000,000 and $2,000,000,000, al- 
though some of the estimates amount to 
$3,009,000,0C0. 

That makes a total estimate for the 
cost of Mr. Wallace’s plan of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,000. That total 
amount is not taken out of thin air. It 
is the total of normal calculations made 
by sitting down and figuring out what 
Mr. Wallace’s plan, as presented to the 
Commerce Committee of the Senate of 
the United States, would cost. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the 
first place the Senator has referred to 
$20,000,000,000 ‘of guaranteed loans. 
The Senator has simply picked out of 
thin air his estimate that it would cost 
the Government of the United States 
$4,000,000.000 a year to engage in that 
part of the program. As a matter of 
fact, a few years ago there were many 
persons who said that we could never 
guarantee loans to build houses; and, in 
fact, until President Roosevelt took office, 
no government ever started a govern- 
ment housing administration, because 
many persons said it was not feasible. 
Yet during Mr. Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion we set up the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, with guaranteed loans. 
Under that program the borrower pays a 
percentage of his loan to go into the risk 
fund. The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has not cost the United States Gov- 
ernment anything, and it has been possi- 
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ble for millions of persons in this coun- 
try, who otherwise could not have gotten 
homes, to obtain them. 

It was only a few years ago, before 
Mr. Roosevelt became President, that 
many good bankers in our country—and 
let me say that if the opinion of the able 
senior Senator from Ohio had been asked 
at that time, I venture the assertion on 
the basis of his general record in that 
field, that he might have been with the 
bankers, who were considered the sound 
businessmen of the country—many of 
our good bankers said that bank deposits 
could not be guaranteed and that an 
attempt to do so would ruin the country 
and would be communism and sccialism. 
But under the able administration of 
President Roosevelt, which the senior 
Senator from Ohio has always opposed 
in such matters, today bank deposits are 
guaranteed by having a certain percent- 
age of the deposits of banks placed in a 
pool, and today every man, woman, and 
child in the United States who has up to 
$5,000 in a bank has his deposit 
guaranteed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is making a speech. Let me say 
that a loan in connection with a house 
is a very different matter. Mr. Wallace’s 
proposal is that the Government guar- 
antee investments totaling $20,900,000,- 
000 in business enterprises, new private 
investments, each year. The general 
history of houses is that they last for 
many years and retain their value. The 
history of business enterprises is that 
approximately two out of every three of 
them fail; they go broke; they go into 
bankruptcy. A business enterprise is the 
riskiest thing there is. 

As a matter of fact, the Senator from 
Florida may know that last year I intro- 
duced a bill providing for trying out ona 
very minor scale the feasibility of apply- 
ing the Federal Housing Administration 
principle to small investments only, and 
enly to a very limited extent, as an ex- 
periment. 

So, I have criticized Mr. Wallace’s 
global figures. He is going to put 5,- 
000,000 men to work building $20,000,- 
C00,000 worth of factories every year. Mr. 
President, we would have so many fac- 
tories in this country that we could not 
find anything to put in them, if they 
were built on the scale Mr. Wallace has 
proposed. 

I am not criticizing all the proposals 
Mr. Wallace has made. I said before 
that many of his ideas are perfectly good 
if we approach them on a sensible, rea- 
sonable kasis. But Mr. Wallace cannot 
count. He cannot add the figures to- 
gether. He cannot see the effect of 
the program as a whole. 





Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
able Senator 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, does the 


Senator from Florida desire to ask me a 
question? I should like to yield only for 
a question. 

Mr. PEPFER. Very well; I shall ask 
the Senator a question. 

Will the Senator refer to Mr. Wallace’s 
statement before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce and see whether Mr. Wal- 
lace did not say that the type of loans 
which would be guaranteed—and I think 
I now use the words Mr. Wallace used— 
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would be the special and abnormal risks, 
and will the Senator see whether the 
purpose of doing that was not stated as 
being to encourage incentive investment? 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot read the whole 
column just now. I can only say that 
what the Senator has stated is not the 
impression I received when I read it. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator read it and see whether he does not 
find that the loans which Mr. Wallace 
suggested be guaranteed would be the 
unusual and abnormal risks. 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, if only the ab- 
normal risks are guaranteed, the per- 
centage of loss will be very much 
greater. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
normal risks. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think he said 
that. I think he said that the plan 
provides a guarantee for any of those up 
to $20,000,000,000 worth of investments. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. What the Senator from 
Florida has said is absolutely correct. I 
refer now to Mr. Wallace’s suggestion 
that the loans weuld apply only to spe- 
cial and abnormal risks. 

On page 76 of the hearings we find 
that Mr. Wallace said: 

Therefore I propose that the Government 
guarantee the lender against the special and 
abnormal risks which may be involved in 
achieving our objective. 


I referred to the ab- 


In reference to what the Senator from 
Ohio had to say about his own bill, which, 
as he said, follows the fundamentals and 
the principles of the plan Mr. Wallace 
has proposed, let me say that there seems 
to be no difference between the funda- 
mentals of the Senator’s bill and the 
fundamentals of the plan Mr. Wallace 
has suggested. 

Mr. Wallace did say, in discussing his 
program: 

As a matter of fact, a comprehensive in- 
vestment program of this character— 


That is to say, a comprehensive in- 
vestment program of giving jobs to 60,- 
000,600 persons— 
could make possible $20,000,000,000 of new 
private investments each year. 


But that does not mean the Govern- 
ment would guarantee all the $20,000,- 
000,000 worth of new investments. Mr. 
Wallace did not say that. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, there will 
not be any $20,000,000,000 worth of new 
investments each year unless the Gov- 
ernment guarantees them, because 
there is no need for such great numbers 
of commercial plants. Mr. Wallace 
would put 5,000,000 men to work just 
building plants, according to the next 
sentence of his statement. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. Under 
Mr. Wallace’s plan there would be 5,000,- 
000’ more jobs in such work than there 
were before the war. 

But the Senator from Ohio has taken 
these figures out of his head, and he has 
tried to put them in Mr. Wallace’s mouth. 
That is what I object to. I hold in my 


hand the official record of the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce. 
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Mr. TAFT. Inasmuch as the Senator 
has the hearings before him, it is un- 
necessary to have them printed in the 
Recorp. Of course I should be glad to 
have them placed in the Recorp, if the 
Senator wishes that done. 

Mr. HILL. I have before me the hear- 
ings which include Mr. Wallace’s whole 
statement. 

The trouble with the statement the 
Senator from Ohio has been making is 
that he continues to build up straw men, 
by means of figures of his own, taken out 
of his own head, so that he can knock 
those straw men down. 

Mr. TAFT. I say now that I am pre- 
pared to stand by my statement that if 
the Government undertakes to guaran- 
tee all the unusual risks on private in- 
vestments of $20,000,000,000 a year in 
plants and machinery, which Mr. Wal- 
lace seems to contemplate, the Govern- 
ment will lose $4,000,000,090 a year. My 
estimate is very conservative, I think, 
under the conditions I have stated. 

Mr. HILL. I am not willing to con- 
cede, and I do not believe the record 
shows, that Mr. Wallace suggested or 
advocated the Government’s underwrit- 
ing $20,000,000,000 of loans. I will also 
say to the Senator, who I know wishes 
to be fair to Mr. Wallace, that in reply 
to a question of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] 
Mr. Wallace suggested that it would be 
wise for the Congress to write into the 
law detailed and specific policies and 
functions of the R. F. C. with reference 
to loans and the use of Government 
money. He stated that Congress, not 
Mr. Wallace, should settle such matters. 

Even if we tried to impose taxes 
sufficient to pay for Mr. Wallace’s ex- 
penditures, it would so choke business 
activity that we would defeat our own 
purposes and kill the goose that lays the 
golden e Heavy taxes would make 
one industry after another unprofitable, 
requiring Government financing and ul- 
timate Government control. That was 
the condition to which excessive recula- 
tion had almost brought the railroads 
before the war. 

The real inventors of the Wallace 
spending plan, however, do not intend to 
levy taxes which might be unpopular. 
They believe in the delightful theory 
that the Government debt can be indefi- 
nitely increased at the rate of fifteen or 
twenty billion a year. When it is pointed 
out that continued Government deficits 
did not brings prosperity in the 30’s, the 
answer is that the deficits were not big 
enough. In my opinion, any such policy 
would lead directly to overwhelming in- 
flation. Government spending has in- 
creased prices 30 percent today, in spite 
of the most rigid and arbitrary controls, 
and there are many underlying elements 
of inflation which are held back only by 
arbitrary control, the effect of which 
cannot be ultimately avoided. 

Tomorrow we are to hear in the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency a pro- 
posal of the Federal Reserve Board to 
reduce the gold in connection with all 
Geposits and Federal Reserve notes from 





40 percent to 25 percent. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Sen ‘ wield? 
wenator yields 


Mr. TAFT. Wecould hope to continue 
this control only by the most rigid re- 
striction of individual freedom and Gov- 
ernment regulation of the daily millions 
of transactions throughout the country. 
As a matter of fact, I feel confident that 
in peacetime these controls will break 
down as the enforcement of prohibition 
broke down. Already the black market 
is almost out of hand. 

A continuous Government deficit al- 
ways has resulted in inflation and always 
will. If adhered to, it means a rise of 
prices to astronomical levels, destruction 
of all saving and life insurance values, 
hardship to those classes whose wages 
ang salaries do not keep up with the pro- 
cession, and ultimately the destruction 
of the financial structure on which all 
of our business is based. If that break- 
down ever occurs, it will force the recon- 
struction of this country along planned 
economy and totalitarian lines, and I 
believe that this is the reason why the 
left wing radicals are so enthusiastic 
about a spending program. The main- 
tenance of freedom and free enterprise 
in this country depen upon a solvent 
Government, supporting a sound system 
of currency and a stable price level, on 
which all may rely in making future 
plans. Henry Wallace’s plans make 
such maintenance impossible. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for a question, 

Mr. PEPPER. If I correctly under- 
stood him, the able Senator from Ohio 
made the suggestion that Mr. Wallace’s 
proposal, if adopted, is likely to lead to 
bad times, economic chaos, and bank- 
ruptecy, which in turn will be followed 
by certain evil consequences. Is that 
the theory of the Senator? 

Mr. TAFT. My belief is that if Mr. 
Wallace were put in charge of the Com- 
merce Department and given a free 
hand, we would have a tremendous boom 
for a while, followed by a break-down, 
which would change not only our busi- 
ness structure but our governmental 
structure as well. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let us turn the ques- 
tion around. Let us assume that the 
Government does not do what Governor 
Dewey, as well as Mr. Wallace, advo- 
cated. namely, “Republicans are agreed 
that full employment shall be the first 
objective of national policy.” I have 
quoted a statement which Mr. Dewey 
made in his last campaign. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator has quoted a 
statement with which I agree. I agree 
with full employment whatever that may 
mean. I will explain why I do not believe 
that the goal should be 60,000,000 jobs, 
but full employment should be the ob- 
jective of Government policy. But how 
should it be arrived at? By sound plans 
of finance, and the encouragement of 
private enterprise. It should also involve 
the encouragement of men to go into 
business and produce. 

Mr. PEPPER. Each one of the state- 
ments made by Mr. Wallace with refer- 
ence to the subject was calculated to 
achieve the end to which the Senator 
has referred. Mr. Wallace has made the 
statement, as has also Mr. Dewey, that 
we must have full employment, and that 
it must be the first objective of national 
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policy. Then Mr. Wallace outlined 


. : : an 
eight-point economic bill of richts 
Each one of those points was enu d 
in the House of Representatives in the 


message of the President of the Unite 
States. The eight-point bill of rights 
contemplated in every case that aiq 
should be given to private enterprise. 

Mr. TAFT. No; it does not so con. 
template in every case. 

Mr. PEPPER. He advocated aiding 
private enterprise and stated that pri- 
vate enterprise must carry the burden 
of furnishing full employment for the 
country. 

Mr. TAFT. He advocated throughout 
the policy of free enterprise, but always 
behind it was the Government’s guar- 
anty of every job under 57,000,090. That 
was to be direct Government employ- 
ment, asIremember it. The Government 
was to put 70,000,000 people to work. 

Mr. PEPPER. No. Does not the Sen- 
ator know that Mr. Wallace did not make 
any such statement? He said that our 
objective should be 60,000,000 jobs, or at 
least no less than 57,000,000 jobs, and 
that when national employment fell be- 
low 57,000,000 jobs the Government 
should step in and do a great many 
things in order to prevent employment 
from falling to lower levels, and to save 
the national economy. Is that not what 
Mr. Wallace stated? 

Mr. TAFT. No; he stated that when 
employment fell below 57,000,000 jobs the 
reservoir of public work should be used 
to provide more jobs and take up the 
slack. He stated that it should be done 
through private contractors. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. It may be said that the 
building of a schoolhouse by the Gov- 
ernment is a private enterprise because 
private contractors build it. That is 
what Mr. Wallace stated. 

Mr. PEPPER. No. Does not the Sen- 
ator know that the program of public 
works was merely one element in the 
program to achieve full employment for 
the Nation? Increasing our foreign 
trade was another, better health and 
better housing of people was another, 
and so forth. 

Mr. TAFT. In each of Mr. Wallace’s 
eight points the Government was in- 
volved. The Government was to guar- 
antee private investment. The guar- 
anty of jobs is a guaranty of public jobs. 

Mr. PEPPER. No, Mr. President; the 
Senator cannot support that statement. 

Mr. TAFT. The theory is that by 
spending Government money a high de- 
gree of private activity can be induced. 
That theory runs all though the plan 
of Mr. Wallace. In promoting foreign 
trade, how is it to be done? By lending 
$5,000,000,000 to nations abroad so that 
they can buy our goods. How would Mr. 
Wallace render farm support? By the 
Government supporting prices, buying 
farmers’ goods, and selling them to pri- 
vate individuals at a loss. How would 
he support his medical and social pro- 
grams? By direct Government expen- 
ditures. Mr. Wallace’s plan is based on 
the theory that if the Government will 
spend $40,000,900,000 it will produce tre- 
mendous private activity. That is the 
policy I have been attacking today, and 
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which I have been trying to show is an 
utterly unsound and dangerous policy, 
It is very nice to spend Government 
money and not have to tax for it; it is 
very nice for people to think they can 
get something for nothing, and that is 
what Mr. Wallace is teaching them to- 
day under his plan. 

I now yield to the Senator from Flor- 
ida for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the able Senator wishes to be fair. 
Can he put his finger anywhere in the 
testimony of Mr. Wallace on any pro- 
posal showing that his program is predi- 
cated upon public spending, or that the 
Government is committed to spend 
$40,000,000,000? 

Mr. TAFT. I thought I went over the 
whole matter, and I will leave it to any 
Senator to read Mr. Wallace’s program 
as printed in the hearings, and he will 
see that, as I have said, it is based on 
public spending and nothing else. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude; I do not wish to keep the Senate 
in session, and I think I shall not yield 
at least until I get to the end of my pre- 
pared address. 

7A. WHY 60,000,000 JOBS? 


I do not have the time here to examine 
all of Henry Wallace’s proposals, nor do 
I imply any sweeping condemnation of 
all of them. But the general plan is 
based on the theory that Government 
spending in unlimited amount shall 
stand behind a long list of guaranties. 
The key to the whole plan is that we 
must provide 60,000,000 jobs at good 
wages regardless of expense. Why 60,- 
000,000 jobs? Our aim should be to 
provide the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever seen, but it is 
not at all clear that this would be pro- 
duced by encouraging 60,000,000 people 
to go to work. For years we have been 
steadily reducing the number of people 
working and the hours which they have 
to work. In a pioneer society everyone 
has to work from grandfather to grand- 
child and from dawn until dusk. We 
have abolished child labor. In many 
places we forbid children working until 
they are 18. We are retiring those older 
people who are better off if they do not 
have to work. As against 60,000,000 jobs 
there are only 33,000,000 families in the 
United States, plus perhaps 9,000,000 
individual workers, so we are asked to 
provide 2 jobs apiece for some 18,000,000 
families. Perhaps we would be better 
off if the wives and minors had to work 
in only 8,000,000 families. Fifty million 
jobs, in other words, may provide a 
higher standard of living than 60,000,000. 

Mr. Wallace proposes that whenever 
jobs fall below 57,000,000 the Govern- 
ment must provide them at standard 
wages, which would certainly cost the 
Government about $2,000 a job. If we 
had 50,000,000 jobs, and that is more 
than we ever had before the war, the 
Government would have to spend about 
$14,000,000,000 a year under Mr. Wal- 
lace’s plan to encourage 7,000,000 more 
to work. 

Full employment for those who need 
to work is the ideal we all have, but a 
guaranty of employment by the Gov- 
ernment as a legal right—it may be noted 
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that Mr. Dewey did not propose any such 
guaranty as Mr. Wallace does—is some- 
thing entirely different which will lead 
to more control and less employment. 
The idea was presented by the National 
Resources Planning Board in its report 
of January 1, 1943. It was backed up by 
President Rooscvelt in his so-called eco- 
nomic bill of rights, in his addresses to 
Congress in January 1944 and 1945. The 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee plat- 
form of January 1944 says that full em- 
ployment must “be guaranteed by the 
Government.” 

7B. GUARANTEE THEORY A COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


But the real origin of the theory is the 
Constitution of the U. S.S. R. Article 
118 of that constitution says: 

Citizens of the U.S. S. R. have the right to 
work—the right to receive guaranteed work 
with payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. The right to 
work is insured by the socialist organization 
of national economy, the steady growth of 
the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
absence of economic crises, and the abolition 
of unemployment. 


The interesting part of this article is 
the clear declaration that this so-called 
guaranty is only insured by the Soviet 
organization of national economy. The 
Soviet state has the power to give this 
guaranty. Everyone can be given a job 
because the Government can tell them 
where to work, and determine the real 
wages which they receive far below any- 
thing that American workmen can con- 
ceive of. Furthermore, the other side of 
the picture is given in article 12 of the 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R., which 
reads: 

Work in the U.S. S. R. is the obligation of 
each citizen capable of working, according to 


the principle: “He who does not work shall 
not eat.” 


In short, this whole guarantee idea is 
based on a State in which the Govern- 
ment can tell every man and woman 
where he shall work, what he shall re- 
ceive, and what he shall work at. A 
legal guaranty cannot be successfully 
made good without that control, except 
at a cost which will destroy the job itself. 
“The Government that can do anything 
for you, can do anything to you.” We 
should insist on Government policies 
which will encourage business activity 
and produce real jobs for all those who 
wish to work. We cannot provide real 
jobs by passing a law. Mr. Wallace real- 
izes that 60,000,000 jobs can not be pro- 
duced by public works or direct Govern- 
ment employment and his 8-point pro- 
gram and guaranty of employment 
finally turns out to be just the old Key- 
nesian theory of spending yourself into 
prosperity, in a new disguise and on the 
Wallace global scale. If we ever adopt 
it we are lost, and I do not know why we 
should advise the President to appoint 
its apostle Secretary of Commerce or 
consent to his confirmation. 
7C. OUR POST-WAR DANGER IS INFLATION, NOT 

DEPRESSION 

I realize there is more sympathy at 
the moment for Government spending in 
the post-war period, because the people 
have been led to believe that they face a 
great period of unemployment and de- 
pression. The depression of 1920 after 
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the last war is frequently referred to. 
That depression only lasted a year and 
was brought about largely by the great 
deflation of the high-price level. This 
time prices have been held down and are 
more likely to increase than to drop in 
many lines. 

In my opinion, there is no danger of 
any serious depression immediately after 
the war. There may be a brief period 
while the readjustment of factories is 
going on, when there will be some unem- 
ployment, but I believe this danger has 
been grossly and deliberately exaggerated 
by those who wish to provide an excuse 
for the spending of Government money 
and extension of Government power. As 
a matter of fact, we have never had so 
many reserves in this country to stimu- 
late economic prosperity. I belicve there 
is far more danger of inflation than there 
is of depression. 

When the war ends there will be some- 
thing like $40,000,000,000 of smail- 
denomination bonds in the hands of 
middle- and lower-income groups, and 
vast pent-up demands. There is an 
excess of $17,000,000,000 of currency in 
the hands of individuals. Individual 
deposits in savings banks and check- 
ing accounts have increased by 32 billion 
over what they were before the war. 
That is a total of 89 billion of liquid 
spending power. Corporation cash re- 
serves, if the Government settles its bills, 
will propably be at least 20 billion over 
the normal pre-war deposits. 

Then, we have to consider that there 
are $6,000,000,000 in State unemploy- 
ment compensation bonds ready to be 
paid out to the unemployed, and a very 
liberal provision for unemployment com- 
pensation to discharged. veterans, which 
may amount to as much as $1,000 apiece. 

There is another factor which is not 
generally considered. After the end of 
the German war we wiil still be running 
at a deficit of some 35 billion a year, 
while the war with Japan continues. 
War expenses will not suddenly come to 
an end, but will only be gradually re- 
duced to reach perhaps a $20,000,000,000 
figure, perhaps 4 years after the war. 
Taxes will be reduced more promptly 
according to present plans. Altogether 
our expert reports to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation show 
that even a conservative Government 
will probably add $60,000,000,000 to the 
Federal debt after the end of the Ger- 
man war. 

We hear a great deal about the neces- 
sity of stimulating foreign trade by huge 
loans, but many do not realize that gold 
and dollar reserves of foreign countries 
in this country have been rapidly in- 
creasing until on October 1, 1944, accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board, they 
amounted to $17,000,000,000, which 
could be used to buy goods in this coun- 
try. In spite of our huge exports we 
have an adverse balance of trade because 
we pay for our imports and most of the 
exports are given away under lend- 
lease. Whatever money may be loaned 


abroad will be an additional reserve to 
make purchases in this country. The 
Bretton Woods agreement, if confirmed, 
would add $6,000,000,000 to this foreign 
purchasing power. 


I note that Russia 
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is asking for a loan of ten billion and 
the British requests are substantial. 
Altogether there seems to be available 
over some $20,000,000,000 of excess pur- 
chasing power which might be avail- 
able over the three or four post-war 
years. No, our danger is not depres- 
sion or unemployment. It is inflation— 
spending and more spending. Unless it 
is restrained we will repeat the mistake 
of the twenties. We will create another 
new era, to be followed by a crash like 
that of- 1932. There should be no sym- 
pathy today for vast post-war Govern- 
ment spending, and it is peculiarly that 
time not to put Henry Wallace in charge 
of anything. The common man may 
be taken on a wild spree but he will 
wake up with an uncommon headache, 
8. CONCLUSION 


We are asked to advise the President 
to appoint Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce at a time when that position 
may be the key to the administration’s 
post-war policy. We should not do so; 
because it would destroy the confidence 
on which post-war recovery depends; be- 
cause we disagree with his program of 
unlimited Government spending and 
Government regulation and believe it 
would bring an end to individual freedom 
and produce bankruptcy instead of em- 
ployment; because he has no sympathy 
with the American system which has 
made this country the most powerful, 
the most productive, yes, and with the 
highest standard of living in the world, 

It is said that we will make a martyr 
of him by refusing to confirm him. This 
seems a peculiar reason to confirm a 
man for a position for which he is not 
qualified. But it is not a danger. He 
will continue to urge his program, with 
the support of the C. I. O. Political Ac- 
tion Committee, and the Communist As- 
sociation. The people will identify his 
views with theirs, as they should be iden- 
tified. As Secretary of Commerce he 
would speak to a substantial extent for 
the Roosevelt administration. The pres- 
tige of his office would give publicity and 
authenticity to his wildest proposals. 
The President is seldom wilftng to dis- 
own the statements of an official of the 
Government. That is the reason that 
Henry Wallace and his supporters sacri- 
ficed all self-respect in connection with 
the George bill to the one purpose of 
obtaining a position inside the Govern- 
ment. 

I cannot understand why any Senator 
who opposes Mr. Wallace’s strange phi- 
losophy should vote to confirm him as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

EXHIBIT A 
Text oF Henry A. WALLACE’S SPEECH 

(The text of the speech of Henry A. Wal- 
lace at the testimonial dinner under the aus- 
pices of the Union for Democratic Action and 
The New Republic follows: ) 

My dear friends, to you who are drawn to 
me because we serve the same humanitarian 
objectives with all the passion of our hearts, 
I wish to say that for me this is a most heart- 
warming and soul-stirring occasion. Never 
have I been so deeply moved. 

The current situation is not one of per- 
sonalities, neither is it one of personal pres- 
tige. My good friend, Senator BaILEy, knows 
that Senatorial rejection will enhance my 
personal prestige. So far as I know, the Sen- 
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ators who are most vigorously opposing me 
like and esteem me as a man. As Senator 
Bartey knows of his own personal knowl- 
edge, I have no bitterness in this controversy 
concerning anyone. But men represent is- 
sues and the issues are so important that 
all of us sooner or later will have to stand 
up and be counted. 

In this audience are representatives of 
many groups, which fought for Roosevelt in 
the last campaign. Roosevelt could not have 
carried New York State without you. The 
Democratic Party could not have carried 
Pennsylvania, or Michigan, or Minnesota, or 
the Far Western States without you and 
groups like you. You were the balance of 
power and without you the Democratic Party 
would have been defeated. You have done 
your part to make the Democratic Party into 
a strong, forward-looking, constructive, pro- 
gressive, united party. Unfortunately, power- 
ful interests are boring from within and 
striking from without, striving to make it 
impossible for a liberal, united Democratic 
Party to remain in national power. 

The one outstanding domestic issue in the 
campaign was set forth by Roosevelt last Oc- 
tober at Chicago—60,000,000 jobs and an 
“Economic Bill of Rights.” Those who voted 
against me in the committee either believe 
in policies which will make 60,000,000 jobs 
impossible, or wish to destroy all possibility 
of a progessive Democratic Party as a na- 
tional force. 

Senator Bartey, after the close of the hear- 
ing, said to a New York Times reporter: 

“Iam not going to vote to put any man in 
charge of a department of this Government 
who is going to bring in the millenium by 
handing out money in all directions.” 


BACKED PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Senator BamLEy’s remark is not warranted 
by the study of my complete statement and 
replies to Senatorial questions. The Senator 
will find that I repeatedly emphasized the 
need for getting the 60,000,000 jobs so far as 
possible through private enterprise and pri- 
vate financing. The Senator will find that 
I referred to the desirability of examining the 
proposals of rerdinand Eberstadt for govern- 
mental stimulation of the maximum flow of 
private equity capital as an alternative to 
excessive debt increase whether private or 
public. 

As I look toward the future, first through 
the eyes of those who are attacking me and 
then through my own, I am overcome with 
a feeling of profound concern for my country 
and the world. 

Frank Vanderlipp, a New York banker, after 
World War No. 1, spoke of the creditor posi- 
tion of the United States and the need for 
action in conformity therewith and then 
went on to say that we were a nation of eco- 
nomic illiterates. Our economic illiteracy 
after World War No. 1 gave us the smash of 
1921, the crash of 1929, and economic con- 
ditions abroad, which inevitably led to the 
rise of fascism and nazi-ism. 

Economic illiteracy is not dead. It can, if 
not remedied, cause a greater disaster after 
this war than it did after World War No. 1. 

We may be entering into a period now 
which politically is somewhat like that of the 
United States Bank in 1832 when Andrew 
Jackson, Nicholas Biddle, and Daniel Webster 
were involved. Concentration of financial 
power is always a dangerous thing. The 
R. F. C. without Government audit or check 
has been built up into the modern equivalent 
of the United States Bank of the 1830's. 
The R. F. C. is the most tremendous financial 
power the world has ever seen. Modern 
Daniel Websters have defended it, 


EXTRAORDINARY ATTACK 


The measure of the power of this octopus 
is the extraordinary attack which is going 
on against me right now. With regard to 
financial power let me quote from a very 
experienced observer: 
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“In our days not alone is wealth accumy. 
lated, but immense power and despotic eco, 
nomic domination is concentrated jn the 
hands of a few; and those few are frequent), 
not the owners, but only the trustees ayq 
directors of invested funds who administe; 
them at their good pleasure. This powe; 
becomes particularly irresistible when exey. 
cised by those who, because they hold ang 
control money are able also to govern creqi; 
and determine its allotment, for that r¢ ason 
supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood to 1 
entire economic body, and grasping, as jt 
were, in their hands the very soul of prodye. 
tion so that no one dare breathe against 
their will.” 

This is from a statement by one of the 
world’s great leaders and I shall be interesteq 
in discovering which newspapers or radio 
man is the first to identify the author, The 
analysis, which was made in 1930, still fits, 
I have pondered many times on the signifi. 
cance of the statement as I have sat in the 
United States Capitol and watched the eco. 
nomic forces at work. 

The R. F. C. is certain to be a headache 
for anyone. Even with all the Government 
auditing I have asked for, even with the con. 
gressional investigation I hope for and which 
the public has long been entitled to, I can 
well realize that the tremendous ramifica. 
tions of the R. F. C. are such as to involve a 
succession of controversial problems as soon 
as the war is over. Commerce is the staff 
agency. R. F. C. is in some measure the 
front-line action agency. While the Senate 
would relieve me of a great burden by giving 
me Commerce without R. F. C., I feel that 
from the standpoint of the 60,009,000 work. 
ers, the profits of business, the income of 
farmers, the welfare of the country as a 
whole, and the protection of the United 
States Treasury, I could do a better job if the 
two were combined than if they were sep- 
arated. Undoubtedly many good men can 
be found to head the loan agency, but I 
wish to make it clear to you that if there 
were serious danger of a “too-little’ and 
“too-late” man being appointed, I would pre- 
fer not to be Secretary of Commerce. 

The Nation must not be subjected to an 
economic Munich or Dunkerque. To have 
10,000,000 men unemployed is as dangerous 
to the Nation as it was for the British to 
have 250,000 men on the beaches at Dun- 
kerque. Kaiser, Higgins, and a multitude of 
industrialists like them know the answer 
and it is the same answer I gave to the Sen- 
ate committee—full production, full use of 
all resources. We must give these produc- 
tion-minded men a chance. They must not 
be ruined by financiers, seeking control 
through scarcity. Neither must the genius 
of these men be killed by the end of the 
war. New Kaisers, new Higginses, new Fords, 
and new Edisons must be given a chance, and 
small business must be given an opportunity 
if the 60,000,000 are to be put to work. 

The people who are fighting against me 
know that they are not fighting a starry-eyed 
liberal or mystic. If they really thought 
that, they wouldn’t be worried. They are 
fighting against sound principles upon 
which America can survive as a great and 
prosperous Nation. They know that with 
me in Commerce there would be a contin- 
uous campaign for maximum production, 
maximum sales, maximum exports and im- 
ports. They know I would rally business sup- 
port behind the Department of Commerce to 
make it the great service institution it ought 
to be. 

What these people don’t realize is that in 
fighting me they are fighting you and mil- 
lions like you to the third and fourth gen- 
erations. Without realizing it, they are 
fighting against the survival of capitalism 
and free enterprise. The time has come to 
fight back. 

I still hope and pray for a united, progres- 
sive Democratic Party. The strategy of the 
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enemy is to break the Democratic Party in 
two. They want to push you and me into 
the futility of a third party. I don’t think 
we shall have a third party. I think we can 
win within the framework of the Democratic 





party. I hope that we are not now in for a 
political realinement like that which sub- 
stituted the Republican Party for the Whig 
party nearly a century ago. 


There will be far less trouble in this coun- 
try if the progressives can find full and free 
expres ion in the Democratic Party. 


ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 


You represent many groups here tonight. 
you have had your differences. But in the 
pinches you haye fought shoulder to shoul- 
dé The day will come when you will fed- 
erate together. Already you are agreed on a 
legislative program. In the economic bill 
of rights you have something specific to sell. 
Prior to this campaign progressives have been 
] on words and short on action. If we 
really believed in our campaign of last fall, 
we must get to work to organize nationally 
behind President Roosevelt’s eight-point 
economic bill of rights. We must organize 
and keep organized, ready for action every 
month of every year. The economic bill of 
rights must be made to live. Those who fight 
this issue must be defeated in 1946. To do 
this, strong candidates must be agreed on as 
long in advance of the 1946 campaign as it 
is possible to get agreement. 

What a swell job you did here in New York 
for Roosevelt last fall. You sense the trend 
of the times and you do something about it. 

We welcome the future joyously. We skall 
¢ nize an America worthy of our returning 
heroes. We shall transform our liberal 
words into concrete action. We shall do 
something about it when the veterans can’t 
get jobs. Approaching the business, the farm, 
and the labor problems under the charter of 
the economic bill of rights, we shall prove 
that our idealism is more practical in life 
than that curious mysticism which is 
called hard-headed common sense. 

By blood and tradition I am an Anglo- 
Saxon with all the inhibitions these words 
imply. But I do have enough Irish blood 
and enough exposure to Latin-American cus- 
toms so that I would like to give you all an 
“abrazo.” You are all “simptico” tome. We 
believe in the same things. We are headed 
the same way. And that way is upward to- 
ward a better America, victorious in war, just 
in peace, producing ever more abundantly 
for all our people the good things of life. 

here are two issues in this fight. The first 
is jobs for all after the post-war boom is 
over. And the second is like unto it—the 
common man of America can and therefore 
must be better off in time of peace than he 
was in time of war. 


POOL OF FARM MACHINERY FOR RELIEF 
TO RETURNING VETERANS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, earlier 
today I introduced a bill, S, 585, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a pool of 
farm machinery for relief to returning 
veterans who desire to engage in farm- 
ing operations, and for other purposes. 
In keeping with the announced ruling 
made by the majority leader, who stated 
on the floor of the Senate that from 
now on no extended remarks were to 
be made relative to the introduction of 
a bill during the morning hour, I should 
like to take a few moments now to say 
a word or two concerning the bill. 

An unusually serious and extremely 
difficult problem has arisen with refer- 
ence to veterans who are being dis- 
charged from the military forces, who 
are desirous of engaging in farming. 

Many thousands of veterans are being 
discharged monthly from the service—I 
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understand the figure now is up to nearly 
50,000 a month—and among those dis- 
charged veterans there are many return- 
ing farmers, who sold their agricultural 
equipment at the time of enlistment or 
induction, and who now do not have the 
necessary agricultural equipment which 
would permit them to reengage in their 
customary agricultural occupation. 
There are many other discharged veter- 
ans who do not and will not desire to go 
back into industry, but who will desire 
to take advantage of the loan provisions 
of the G. I. bill and who thus will want 
to engage in an agricultural occupation. 

A discharged veteran, who, prior to in- 
duction, had been engaged in industry 
in the production of machinery, finds 
unon his return from the service that his 
regular job, or the equivalent, is waiting 
for him, and along with his industrial 
job he finds that the necessary equipment 
and tcols are available. On the other 
hand, what about the farmer who is in- 
ducted and who now returns from mili- 
tary service? He finds upon his return 
that he cannot reengage in his regular 
agricultural cccupation because no agri- 
cultural equipment is available to him. 

Insofar as occupations are concerned, 
such needs are parallel and such cases 
are entitled to the same treatment. A 
discharged veteran previously engaged in 
a nonagricultural occupation finds that 
he can return to his old job without too 
much difficulty, whereas one engaged in 
agriculture prior to induction now finds 
upon being discharged from the service 
that it is well-night impossible for him to 
return to agricultural pursuits, because 
no farming equipment is made available 
to the veteran. This, unquestionably, is 
not equitable, nor is it in any way in line 
with our indicated policy with respect to 
returning veterans. It is imperative that 
something be done to eliminate, or at 
least alleviate, this discriminatory treat- 
ment. 

Under schedule B of the present farm 
machinery and equipment order, L—257, 
only a fixed quantity of farm machinery 
can be produced, and this quantity rep- 
resents the absolute irreducible mini- 
mum, in order to provide for the needs 
of those now engaged in agriculture. I 
think it a safe statement to say that 
every item of farm machinery which will 
be produced under this order has been 
sold, and, further, that there are many 
thousand more customers waiting for 
such equipment than can be supplied by 
what will be produced between now and 
the expiration date of the order on 
June 30. 

This means that the returning veteran 
who goes to a dealer in an attempt to 
obtain the equipment he needs cannot 
possibly obtain that equipment until such 
time as his name on the customers’ list 
comes to the top, and this time element 
may run anywhere from a few months to 
years. 

It is imperative that at least a nominal 
quantity of farm fachinery and equip- 
ment be made available for the veteran 
immediately and, secondly, that a pro- 
gram be developed and the material 
made avaiiliable to provide for the 
manufacture of this equiipment to take 
care of future veteran requirements, 
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Incidentally, there is no reason why 
this supplemental program for the bene- 
fit of veterans should conflict in any way 
with our present or future program of 
governmental agencies for production 
and distribution of farm machinery. 
Such quotas or allotments of farm 
machinery for veterans must be in ad- 
dition to regularly established agricul- 
tural requirements of our farmers. 

The facts regarding the manufacture 
and distribution of farm machinery un- 
der L-257, schedule B, are known and 
established. There is, however, a sub- 
stantial quantity of farm machinery 
which has been and is being produced 
for nonfarm purposes through the Office 
of Civilian Requirements.. This so- 
called nonfarm equipment is identical to 
the equipment used in general farming, 
and is distributed through the medium of 
priority ratings granted by the different 
War Preduction Board divisions. 

Just what quantity of equipment has 
been allocated to date under this pro- 
gram is not known, but it is reasonable 
to assume that at least a percentage of 
this equipment could feasibly be made 
available for the formation of a veterans’ 
pool. It is an absolute impossibility to 
take a tractor, or any other piece of farm 
machinery, now being produced under 
schedule B, and divert it to a returning 
veteran, because this machinery has been 
definitely allocated to the dealer by the 
manufacturer, and the dealer, in turn, 
has by rotation promised equipment to 
producing farmers in his area. 

The War Production Board at the 
moment is more concerned with produc- 
tion than with distribution, and it is of 
little concern to the War Production 
Board whether the now established and 
producing farmer receives the equip- 
ment or whether such equipment is 
made available to the returning vet- 
eran. 

Our farmers who are now engaged in 
the program of food production need 
this machinery, and much more consid- 
eration along that line than has been 
accorded them. They have produced 
food in abundance for America and our 
allies with a shortage of help and with 
insufficient equipment and _ repairs. 
Certainly, any program now established 
should not be at their expense. 

But under the program set up by the 
Office of Civilian Requirements material 
for the manufacture of agricultural 
equipment was originally allotted, and 
agricultural equipment under such pro- 
gram has been manufactured, for non- 
farm use. Under such allotment some 
farming equipment has been manufac- 
tured and is available for nonfarm use. 
Today some of such agricultural equip- 
ment is on the floors of our implement 
houses, when it could be put to use by 
our returning veterans, who desire to 
reengage in farming. Under this allot- 
ment, set aside by the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, is material for the manu- 
facture of agricultural equipment for 
nonfarm use, and such material can be 
utilized in the program which I here- 
with advance. I refer particularly and 
specifically to tractors, manure spread- 
ers, lime spreaders, harrows, and many 
other items, the use of which can defi- 
nitely be only for agricultural purposes, 
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Most manufacturers have taken on the 
production of certain so-called nonfarm 
items with the expectation that they will 
sell at least part of them for nonfarm 
purposes, and that they will at a later 
date make an appeal requesting that they 
be permitted to sell this equipment for 
farm use. There are appeals in the Farm 
Machinery and Equipment Division of 
W.P.B. as of today requesting such per- 
mission. Either these appeals are being 
denied or action on them is being de- 
ferred. 

Further, under such a nonfarm pro- 


move this equipment for storage to their 
various warehouses and showrooms; and 
it is rather difficult to try to establish 
a sound reason why a farmer desiring a 
tractor or other items of farm equip- 
ment cannot buy such equipment now. 

Whatever agricultural equipment pro- 
gram is developed in the way of relief 
for returning veterans need not be 
charged against all future programs, to 
provide necessary equipment for estab- 
lished farmers. They will provide farm- 
ing equipment for the veteran without in 
any way cutting into the farm-machin- 
ery quota now set up for agricultural 
uses. 

With that purpose in mind, earlier in 
the day I introduced a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a pool of farm 
machinery for release to returning vet- 
erans who desire to engage in farming 
operations. The bill would piace the re- 
sponsibility for the pregram and for the 
distribution of all farm machinery witl 
the War Food Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is my view 
that the responsibility for such a pro- 
gram should be entirely in the hands of 
one agency and one agency alone. I feel 
that the appropriate agency is the War 
Food Administration. 

NOMINATION OF HENRY A. WALLACE TO 
BE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio | Mr. Tart] 
addressed the Senate for about an hour 
and a half this afternoon on the nom- 
ination of Mr. Henry A. Wallace to be 
Secretary of Commerce. In his address 
he read excerpts from some of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s speeches and articles and then 
proceeded to state, in many cases, that 
he did not know just exactly what Mr. 
Wallace was saying or just what Mr. 
Wallace meant. Then the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio proceeded to put his 
own construction on Mr. Wallace’s words. 
He really put words in Mr. Wallace’s 
mouth, and in that way built up a straw 
man and then proceeded to Knock the 
straw man down. 

One might judge from the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that Mr. Wallace was against the free- 
enterprise system. Mr. President, that 
is not true. 

One might judge from the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that Mr. Wallace is against the profit 
system. That is not true. 

One might judge from the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that Mr. Wallace was against the use 
of private money, and for the use only 
of Government money to finance busi- 
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ness expansion and full employment. 
That is not true. 

Mr. President, we do not have to accept 
what the Senator from Ohio says about 
what Mr. Wallace has said. We do not 
have to take a straw man which the 
Senator from Ohio builds up from state- 
ments taken out of their context in Mr. 
Wallace’s speeches, or from some foreign 
and alien interpretation put on Mr. 
Wallace’s speeches by the Senator from 
Ohio. We have Mr. Wallace’s speeches 
in the Recorp. The fact is that we have 
excerpts from a number of Mr. Wallace's 
speeches in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce of the United States 
Senate, printed in the hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 375. Mr. Wallace appeared hbe- 
fore the Senate Committee on Commerce 
on January 25 last. I shall not at this 
late hour take the time to read the 
speeches of Mr. Wallace, or the excerpts 
from those speeches as they appear in 
the hearings, but I do wish to invite the 
attention of the Senate to two or three 
excerpts. 

On January 3, 1938, in an address be- 
fore the Community Forum, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the community of interest ke- 
tween labor, capital, and agriculture, 
Mr. Wallace said: 


But businessmen in general are not seeking 
predatory profits. 

Business does want a chance to earn an 
honest return on true investment values. 
This it can hope to get in the long run only 
through balanced abundance. Business can- 
not hope for long to cover the overhead cost 
of its plant if it operates at 25 or 50 percent 
of capacity. It must recognize that profits 
are the reward of initiative and leadership 
and that ancient plants eventually become 
valueless. Any attempt over long periods of 
time to operate at limited capacity and to 
maintain the values of obsolete equipment 
will react against the interest of new in- 
vestors, new capital, and new business leadcr- 
chip. The true interests of capital, seeking 
opportunity for profitable investment, like 
the interests of agriculture and labor, lie in 
balanced abundance. 

It is my belief that business management 
and investors both have everything to gain 
from a sound working relationship between 
agriculture and labor. If business manage- 
ment is wiliing to produce and sell at prices 
which with full production will return a 
reasonable yield on the capital invested, 
and if investors are willing to put their 
funds into use at moderate interest rates, 
they will find wide markets for their prod- 
ucts and effective use for their funds. The 
more effectively farmers and labor cooperate 
to expand production, the wider will be the 
opportunities for industry as a whole. Yes; 
there will be plenty of work for all capital 
which is willing to accept a fair return as 
soon as labor, capital, and agriculture really 
understand each other and start pulling to- 
gether to turn out more goods in such a 
balanced way that there will be no serious 
set-backs. 

As we consider the absolutely vital func- 
tions of capital we should all remember that 
there are a number of capitalists who are 
capable of lifting their eyes higher than the 
problem of profit to the general-welfare 
considerations involved in getting new in- 
dustries started in a sensible way. Capital- 
ists with vision should not be blamed for 
the abuses practiced by the others. Of 
course there are certain abuses which are 
inherent in any system of maturing capi- 
talism with which we must wrestle cour- 
ageously in order to keep capitalism from 
destroying itself. Insofar as we have set 
our hand to that task, I hope the utmost of 
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good feeling will characterize all our 
and that the flow of private capital in; 
ductive investment will be encouraged. Ty, 
time is now rapidly approaching whey .. 
general public will demand that labor ,... 
ital, and agriculture spend less of their ene... 
in a struggle for relative advantage ang m,. 
of their energy in devising constructiye - 
operative ways to increase the national o» 
put. We have the inventive ability ».. 
factories, the workers, the farmers, to +0. 
care of all of our people in marvelous fash. 
ion. Capital, labor, and agriculture coo». 
erating can do the job. ; 


The Senator from Ohio had a goo, 
deal to say about Mr. Wallace favoring 
spending for the sake of spending and 
how Mr. Wallace would endeavor ; 
meet.all our problems, provide jobs, anj 
prevent unemployment, simply by Feq. 
eral expenditures. It so happens tha; 
on Jackson Day, January 7, 1939. «; 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mr. Wallace made 
speech on the challenge to the Wes. 
in which he said: 

In the future there will probably always 
greater Federal expenditures than was jh: 
case previous to 1930, but we all hope 4 
day will soon come when private financi; 
will increase and Government financing wi!) 
decrease. Both the art and science of Goy- 
ernment in the years immediately ahead wi)| 
center in considerable measure around the 
problem of bringing about this transition ; 
rapidly as possible but without shoc‘x. 


efforts 
0 pro. 


He was referring to the transition 
away from Federal expenditures to pri- 
vate expenditures. 

On March 13, 1$39, in an address be- 
fore a meeting of the Food and Grocery 
Conference Committee at Washington 
D. C., Mr. Wallace said: 


All of us in government appreciate 
way in which the members of the tr 
groups have worked with us on this in 
tant problem (focd stamp plan). We! 
upon your cooperation, including increas- 
ingly effective methods of merchandisi: 
to make this p!an successful. In turn you 
can rely upon the necessary cooperation of 
Government agencies. It is only throug 
united effort that we can find the way t 
plenty. 

I have been continually delighted with t 
reports of the mutually fine attitude dis- 
played by the representatives of the dificr- 
ent groups. Having confidence in each oth 
they have got down to work on the mechan!- 
cal details in a very effective way. The focd 
trades, I am confident, are going to do their 
very best to do a real job of moving the sur- 
plus in the selected cities in such a manner 
as to demonstrate real efficiency to tl. 
public, 


On May 21, 1939, in an address at a 
banquet of the eighty-seventh annua! 
convention of District Grand Lodge, No, 
1, of Bnai Brith, at New York City, on 
the subject America the Land of Oppor:: 
tunity, Mr. Wallace said: 


The existing physical needs make America 
a land of opportunity right now for men 
with training and experience in the invest- 
ment field. The wise investor does not wait 
for a high tide of business before he goes 
ahead, for he knows that by that time the 
best opportunities are gone. The wise in- 
vestor puts his capital to work when busi- 
ness is just starting on its upward curve. By 
his boldness, he helps make jobs for idle 
men, and he helps create business for all. 
At the present time the greatest opportuni- 
ties are open to those who can make the right 
combination of labor, capital, management, 
and the democratic powers lent by Govern- 
ment, 
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There is always room for a difference of 
opinion on details, but it seems to me the 
national recovery program sponsored by 
president Roosevelt deserves all the coopera- 
tion that the whole country can give. We 
can never get full recovery unless everyone— 
including the leaders of industry, the leaders 
of labor, the leaders of agriculture, and the 
leaders of government—are willing to put 
their shoulders to the wheel. 


On June 17, 1939, in an address a a 
dinner of the Democratic Party in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on the subject Progressive 
Foundations That Can Endure, Mr. Wal- 
lace said: 

The job of stimulating private investment, 
so that the building of factories and produc- 
tion of articles to be sold to consumers can 
pe kept in balance with each other and with 
the needs of the American people, is per- 
haps the principal task which now confronts 
us 

This job cannot be done—or at least is not 
being done—by business operating by itself. 
Neither can it be done by government operat- 
ing by itself, unless we are willing to go to 
a system of state capitalism. Under our 
American system this is a job which must be 
undertaken by business, with whatever gov- 
ernment aid is needed to assure success. 
Doing this job will give us the kind of 
foundation we need if our progressivism is 
going to endure. 


In connection with Mr. Wallace’s at- 
titude toward business and businessmen, 
Mr. Wallace, speaking in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on January 8, 1940, had this to say: 


The vast majority,of businessmen are hon- 
est. Government should, so far as possible, 
encourage them in their legitimate endeavors. 
They are the men who pay a large part of 
the Federal income taxes and who pride 
themselves on furnishing jobs for laboring 
men and markets tor farm products. 


On September 23, 1940, in an address 
in Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, Ind., 
on the subject Democracy and Capital- 
ism, Mr. Wallace said: 


The substance of democracy that I want 
to see handed down to my children is a de- 
mocracy that meets the ideals and protects 
the interests of the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans—of farmers, of workers, of small busi- 
nessmen, and of those big businessmen whose 
great power is matched by good judgment, 
fairness, and responsibility to the general 
welfare. e 

During all this long struggle, we Americans 
have been trying to protect capitalist busi- 
ness, which includes agriculture, against the 
growing powers of high finance. There is a 
difference between business and finance, 
which some people sometimes try to make 
you forget. Capitalist enterprise is a famil- 
iar process of producing and selling food, 
clothes, automobiles, and other useful goods 
and services. 

There are plenty of legitimate businessmen 
in the utility business. They are to be found 
in most of the operating companies, doing 
the actual work of managing the generation 
and distribution of electricity. The engi- 
neering achievements of the industry are a 
testimony to the fact that in the works there 
are real producers who know and care about 
production. They are not the ones who lack 
knowledge or business judgment, if only they 
were free to exercise their talents. 


At Detroit, a little later, on October 24, 
1940, Mr. Wallace had this to say: 


You all know what a real or working busi- 
messman is. He runs a store or a factory. 
He buys materials, hires workers, sells goods. 
He may ke a success or a failure, but at least 
he knows what it means to struggle with the 
real everyday problems of producing and sell- 


ing. The New Deal has no quarrel with real 
businessmen. 


On December 28, 1942, in a radio ad- 
dress commemorating the eighty-sixth 
anniversary of the birthday of Woodrow 
Wilson, under the sponsorship of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, American 
Political Science Association, and Amer- 
ican Historical Association, the subject 
of the address being America’s Part in 
World Reconstruction, Mr. Wallace said: 


When the war is over, the more quickly 
private enterprise gets back into peacetime 
production and sells its goods to peacetime 
markets here and abroad, the more quickly 
will the level of Government wartime ex- 
penditures be reduced. No country needs 
deficit spending when private enterprise, 
either through its own efforts or in coopera- 
tion with Government, is able to maintain 
full employment. Let us hope that the best 
thought of both business and Government 
can be focused on this problem which lies at 
the heart of our American democracy and 
our American way of life. 

The war has brought forth a new type of 
industrialist who gives much promise for the 
future. The type of business leader I have 
in mind has caught a new vision of oppor- 
tunities in national and international proj- 
ects. He is willing to cooperate with the 
people’s Government in carrying out socially 
desirable programs. He conducts these pro- 
grams on the basis of private enterprise and 
for private profit, while putting into effect 
the people’s standards as to wages and work- 
ing conditions. We shall need the best ef- 
forts of such men as we tackle the economic 
problem of the peace. 

Maintenance of full employment and the 
highest possible level of national income 
should be the joint responsibility of private 
business and of Government. It is*reassur- 
ing to know that business groups in contact 
with Government agencies already are as- 
sembling facts, ideas, and plans that will 
speed up the shift from a Government- 
financed war program to a privately financed 
program of peacetime activity. 


In an article in the American Magazine 
for March 1943, entitled “What We Will 
Get Out of the War,” Mr. Wallace said: 


The American businessman will rise to the 
challenge of the air age, to the challenge of 
the new frontier, to the infinite possibilities 
for development not only in our own country, 
but in the tropics and in Asia. Just as he 
has cooperated with Government in time of 
war to build planes for the saving of civiliza- 
tion, so likewise will he cooperate with Gov- 
ernment to make air power the preserver of 
civilization. 

More and more, everyone will recognize 
that business, labor, agriculture, and Gov- 
ernment have just one job in their four-way 
partnership: To lead the common man to 
full employment, a higher standard of living, 
and a peace which will be permeated by the 
exicting spirit of new frontiers. The crea- 
tive business man of the future will rec- 
ognize that, while Government will play a 
large part in opening up these new frontiers, 
the Government activity will be such as not 
to reduce but to increase the field for private 
initiative. Better Government organization 
and more individual drive will go hand in 
hand. 

In serving the common man, the business 
leader will have opportunities for initiative 
such as he never dreamed of before. 


On July 25, 1943, Mr. Wallace, making 
another speech in the city of Detroit, a 
speech captioned “America tomorrow,” 
said: 

If industrial management can bring the 


same wisdom in producing for peace that it 
has shown on many production fronts in 
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the supply program for war, the horizons 
we face are bright. We have witnessed many 
evidences of industrial statesmanship, of co- 
operation with labor to increase production 
and cut costs. In hundreds of industries the 
war has demonstrated that management and 
labor can be friends in the service of the 
Nation. 


Mr. President, in the words I have read 
today there is nothing but understanding 
of business, nothing but sympathy for 
business and appreciation of what busi- 
ness has done and what business means 
in America. There is not a hint of any 
hostility toward business or any lack of 
faith in business. 

On the other hand, these words pro- 
claim loudly that Mr. Wallace recognizes 
that private business is certainly one of 
the foundation stones of the system which 
Mr. Wallace himself would preserve, 
namely, the American free enterprise 
system. 

A little more than a year ago—on Oc- 
tober 23, 1943—there appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Wallace on the subject We 
Must Save Free Enterprise. In that 
article Mr. Wallace said: 


The system of free enterprise is based upon 
the willingness of the businessman to accept 
risk. As technology grew, as our economy 
expanded, and as large-scale production came 
to dominate the economic process, the indi- 
vidual found it impossible to undertake such 
huge ventures alone. To fill this need, the 
corporation had the soundest reasons for 
coming into being. Every new corporation 
enabled numbers of men to pool their re- 
sources and to carry out a venture beyond 
the means of any one of them. Economic 
teamplay—yet fully within the framework 
of competition—was the genesis of the mod- 
ern corporation. To the corporate form of 
organization must go much of the credit for 
the speed with which new industries were 
founded, railroads were built, and a continent 
opened up to the American people. 

Risk taking was an essential of the free 
economy. Because a corporation limited the 
liability of the individual and spread the pos- 
sible losses, it was destined to become the 
principal means of attracting venture capi- 
tal. It encouraged the businessman and the 
investor to assume the risk of developing new 
industries. As an elastic, flexible associa- 
tion of risk takers, the corporation was ideally 
fitted to bring forth new goods and services 
and to create going concerns. Without the 
use of the corporate form, the emergence of 
the railroad, the telegraph and telephone, the 
automobile and the redio, the large-scale dis- 
tribution of electric power, to say the least, 
would have been delayed, Viewed from this 
perspective, the developments of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have proved 
the social and economic importance of the 
corporation. 

It is clear that the corporation and the 
patent system were major factors contrib- 
uting to the growth of modern America. The 
patent system gave to the little man with 
the big idea an unparalleled opportunity to 
utilize his creative imagination and to rick 
his limited resources in a game where the 
rewards of success were great and where his 
own gain served the general welfare. 


Then Mr. Wallace said the following: 


It is a hopeful sign when Eric Johnston, 
the president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, can say in the September 
Reader's Digest: 

Then there is a people’s capitalism. 


Mr. President, suppose Mr. Wallace 
had said something about a people’s cap- 
italism. Right away that would have 




































































































































































been seized upon in an endeavor to con- 

viet re we ace of looking toward so- 
lism or communism or bolshevism. 

So I W ah to make it clear to the Sen- 
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ate that the people’s capitalism spoken 
of int th e article is stated mas in the words 
of Mr. Wallace, but in the words of Mr. 
Eric Jol ynston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It was 
Mr. Johnston who said: 


h here is a people’s capitalism. I come 
from it. I want to see it survive for every 


poor boy and girl in America after me. And 
not only survive but triumph. Only America, 
I th nk, can light the world toward an ulti- 
mate ca} lism of everybody. 


ly 


Think of that, Mr. President. Mr. 
Johnston then said: 

Only America, I think, can light the world 

\ an ultimate capitalism of everybody. 


Henry Wallace had used those 
goa he would have been accused of 
going all over the face of the earth, into 
the darkest jungles and into the most re- 
mote places, seeking to change our econ- 
omy end to set up a new standard of 
economy by some kind of large expendi- 
ture of Federal funds. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I cannot see what is 
wrong with the idea of a people’s capi- 
talism. I have understood that that is 
our system of capitalism. It means that 
everyone will have some savings which 
he can invest. I cannot understand 
what the Senator is talking about or 
why anyone should criticize what Mr, 

Johnston said. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. resident, if Mr. 
Wallace rather than Mr. Johnston, had 
used those words, I am afraid the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would not have taken 
them to his breast with such a warm 
welcome. He would have found many 
strange and suspicious things behind 
those words, things smacking of some- 
thing which was not exactly American 
or not exactly in accordance with the 
American system of enterprise or not 
exactly in line with American capitalism 
as we know it. 

Mr. Wallace further said: 

What happens when the little man with 
the big idea is able to fight the forces of 
special privilege and power which attempt 
to strangle him is shown clearly in the de- 
velopment of the automobile industry. The 
saga of the American automobile industry 
is one of the proudest cha} Iters in the his- 
tory of free private enterprise. The ime 
portance of this industry to our well-being 
is readily apparent. 


will the 





Mr. President, the Senator from Chio 
quoted Mr. Wallace as saying that some 
omobile manufacturers had to be 

by the Government to cease the 
ture of automobiles for peace- 
time uses, and engage in the production 
of war materials, as though Mr. Wallace 
had condemned all the automobile in- 
dustry and all those engaged in it. 
However, here we find Mr. Wallace’s 
tribute to the automobile business and 
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his statement of the pride he takes in 
what that business has done, 
Mr. Wallace further said: 


The rebuilding of a war-torn world, the 
development of new trade routes and new 
markets, and the endless stream of discov- 
eries which flow from our laboratories will be 
new frontiers. To the hardy, to the venture- 
some—in short, to the American business- 
man with the pioneering spirit—the chance 
for reward and the promise of useful and 
fruitful action for the release of those ener- 
gies which have characterized him are an 
open road, 


He is inviting American business to go 
down this open road by its own initiative 
and its own resourcefulness, seeking out 
its own rewards, 

Mr. Wallace then said: 

There will be the greatest need for cooper- 
ation between business, labor, agriculture, 
and government, 


Does any Senator deny that? 

Then he said: 

There will be obstacles. There will be dis- 
cord and disappointments. But none of 
these hurdles is so great that it cannot be 
surmounted if American business lives up to 
its responsibilities. 

Primarily, the task of reemployment is the 
responsibility of businessmen. It is a re- 
sponsibility which they can meet only if en- 

erprise is free to develop and extend the 
new lines of industry as well as the presently 
existing enormous plant capacity. 


In other words, he was saying that 
neither Government nor anyone else 
must be allowed to take away from busi- 
ness its free-enterprise system, its free- 
dom to*%grow and to develop and to move 
forward along the a of the American 
system of enterpris 

Mr. President, I shall detain the Sen- 
ate only long enough to read one or two 
other short quotations. The first is 
taken from a speech Mr. Wallace de- 
livered at Philadelphia, Pa., on November 
3, 1943, about a year ago. He was then 
addressing farmers and laboring people, 
and this is what he said to them about 
business: 

he fourth duty of the farmer and worker— 


He is not merely advising or suggest- 
ing, but he says that the duty of the 
farmer and worker— 
is to see that capital is fairly treated, that 
the man who risks his name and credit may 
get his risk capital returned when he has 
served weil in creating new jobs and needed 
products. Otherwise stagnation and jobless- 
ness will increase; otherwise there can be no 
growth of new enterprise or free enterprise. 
Free enterprise must not be made a mockery 
by big enterprise. In the backwash of war 
the small businessman must not be washed 
out. 


Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate longer by reading excerpts from 
Mr. Wa lace’ S speeches which make clear 
and definite his views with reference to 
private business and enterprise. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks certain excerpts which sus- 
tain and confirm Mr. Wallace’s friend- 
ship for business, the recognition of the 
importance of business, and the encour- 
agement which should be given to it if 
we are to continue the American free- 
enterprise system. 
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There being no objection, the exe -erpts 

uw 

were ordered to be printed in the Racop 
as follows: 


SPEECH AT MEETING SPONSORED BY DEM RATIC 
CIVIC, AND LABOR GROUPS OF MINNE. ' 
MINNEAPOLIS, FEBRUARY 14, 1944 


The development of regional capita! 
kets is a task for local business and finang; 
interests. Here is an opportunity for ¢ 
investment banking houses and 
dealers to expand their services in b 
local industry. Here is an opportun 
duce the cost of financing so as to en 
the growth of regional enterprises wh 
ultimately develop into more financi 

Investment in the development of reviong) 
economies will require venture capital ra 
than the timid capital which seeks safety 
in the bonds of established enterprises. Feq. 
eral legislation has done much to 
those who would invest venture capi 
the unnecessary risks that attach to fraudu. 
lent financing. A revision of our tax laws 
can provide further incentives to inv 
the common stocks of new enterprises. 

The development of regional econo: 
within a full-preduction national eco 
will open a new era in American h 
New opportunities for employment, for capi. 
tal investment, for enterprise, will be the 
first effects. The use of new natural r< 
sources, plus the fuller employment of labor 
and capital, will mean enlarged production, 
both regionally and nationally. A balanced 
regional development will provide increased 
stability for business and the foundation 
for a new post-war American standaid 
living. 


LIS aT 


mar. 


Vi 





ADDRESS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE INDEPEND- 
ENT CITIZENS COMMITTEE, PITTSBURGH, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 
Tonight I want to talk about your commu- 
nity here in Greater Pittsburgh, because t! 
area is a symbol of so much of America’s in- 
dustrial greatness—her power in coal, iron and 
steel, oil, railroads, glass, aluminum, and elec- 
rical equipment. Pittsburgh has been the 
beating heart of America’s vast development 
since 1860. Pittsburgh boomed during the 

Civil War and the railroad expansion which 

followed that war. She boomed again during 

World War No. 1 and enjoyed the tremendous 

stimulus which came to heavy industry as a 

result of the rapid growth of automobile con- 

struction during the twenties. Today we 
stand on the threshold cf another post-war 
era following upon a time when when Pitts- 
burgh has made a greater contribution many 
times over to the American war effort than 
ever before in American history. Tomorrow, 
as in the past, Pittsburgh wiil be the barom- 

eter of the Nation’s success in building a 
rosperity for all Americans in the post-war 

period, 

We are not going to have a planned econ- 
omy in the United States, but we must plan 
for our economy in peace just as we did in 
war. We are not going to have a planned 
economy, because that means that every- 
thing is done from One central spot by one 
group of people. But we do need specific 
plans in every city, in every industry, in 
every State, and coordination of these plans 
on a national basis. When I visited with 
the mayors, the chambers of commerce, and 
the members of the Committee for Economic 
Development in many eastern cities, I found 
them doing excellent work. ut nearly 
everywhere I found them thinking just a 
little too much in terms of an outmoded 
normalcy and not enough in terms of the 
truly great abundance which we must have 
if we are to have full employment. An 
abundance program for our économy should 
be based on the needs of the average Amerl- 
can family. 


rAy, 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have read 
the testimony of Mr. Henry Wallace be- 
fcre the Commerce Committee. I also 
happen to have a copy of the discussion 
which took place between the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
and the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. PerPer] at the Radio Forum of 
the People’s Platform. As I recall, the 
discussion took place Sunday, a week ago. 
In that discussion the Senator from Ohio 
gave voice to practically the same views 
which he expressed today. The burden 
of the Senator’s attack on Mr. Wallace 
was the sum and substance of what his 
attack has been today. On the radio pro- 
gram the Senator from Ohio said: 

I believe 100 percent in Mr. Wallace’s ideals, 
as does Mr. Dewey. So does everyone. We 
must work to bring about full employment. 


He then continued: 

But I disagree with Mr. Wallace’s method 
of attaining those ideals, because in essence 
it is the o'd New Deal pump-priming theory 
that a nation can spend itself into pros- 
perity. The solution of every problem is to 
spend more Government money. 


When the Senator from Ohio made 
that statement over the radio and in 
sum and substance made the same state- 
ment today, he was, as I have said be- 
fore, merely setting up a straw man to 
knock down and wool around, and put- 
ting in Mr. Wallace’s mouth statements 
which he never made. The nearest that 
Mr. Wallace came in his testimony be- 
fore the Commerce Committee to a defi- 
nite and specific suggestion as to how 
to carry out the program to give 60,000,- 
000 jobs to the workers of the United 
States, and to fulfill the bill of economic 
rights as proclaimed by the President, 
was to say, in answer to a question 
of the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
O’MaHoNneEyY], that Congress itself might 
well study the whole matter, hold hear- 
ings, hear the representatives of the va- 
rious departments of the Government, 
as well as representatives of the various 
American groups and organizations, and 
then, after thorough study and consid- 
eration of the program, let Congress 
write into the law the proper policies 
with reference to governing the R. F. C. 
in the matter of Federal loans and ex- 
penditures, 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Does the Senator 
from Alabama now have any informa- 
tion as to whether or not Mr. Wallace 
would be willing to take the office of Sec- 
retary of Commerce if his nomination 
were confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Fresident, Mr. Wal- 
lace will have to speak for himself; but 
it is my definite understanding that if 
and when his nomination is confirmed 
by the Senate, as I expect it to be, he will 
accept the position as Secretary of 
Commerce. It is also my understanding 
that he said before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce that he would accept 
the position. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In the_ speech 
which he made in New York he said that 
he would not accept it. 

Mr. HILL. I did not so understand 
it. I inferred from the speech which he 


made in New York that unless the right 
top man were put in charge of the lend- 
ing agencies Mr. Wallace might not wish 
to be in the Cabinet. From my under- 
standing of the speech which Mr. Wal- 
lace made in New York there was noth- 
ing in it which could lead anyone to 
believe that if the Senate confirmed Mr. 
Wallace’s nomination to be Secretary of 
Commerce he would not accept the po- 
sition. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I intend to vote for 
him. If the Senate is prepared now to 
vote for him I am prepared to vote. The 
Secretary of Commerce will not have 
anything to do with the naming of the 
head of the lending agencies, will he? 

Mr. HILL. No; that official will be ap- 
pointed by the President and the ap- 
pointment will have to be confirmed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That matter will 
not come under Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. HILL. No. Without attempting 
to put words in Mr. Wallace’s mouth, I 
am sure that I can assure the Senator 
that if Mr. Wallace’s nomination is con- 
firmed he will accept the position of Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

Mr. President, as I read the testimony 
and the record of Henry Wallace relative 
to business, I find that what Henry Wal- 
lace is interested in is Government tak- 
ing such action as will promote the maxi- 
mum flow of private capital, the maxi- 
mum activity of private risk takers, and 
the maximum of private employment. 
If Government is needed to give the pri- 
vate risk-takers courage, then bring in 
the Government. Bring in the Govern- 
ment with incentive taxation. Bring in 
the Government to insure special types 
of risk, just as the Government insures 
risk in FP. H. A. loans. 

When Mr. Wallace appeared before 
the Commerce Committee he was testi- 
fying on behalf of the Federal Loan 
Agency remaining in the Department of 
Commerce. He told the committee that 
if he had control over the Federal Loan 
Agency his purpose would be to use the 
powers to bring about full employment 
and other objectives in which the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and Governor 
Dewey believe 100 percent. But today 
we are not debating how Mr. Wallace 
would use his powers over the Federal 
Loan Agency. Under the George bill he 
would have no power over the Federal 
Loan Agency. He could not use the 
power of that agency to carry out the 
objectives in which all Americans believe 
100 percent. The Senator from Ohio, 
who also believes in Mr. Wallace’s ideals 
100 percent, but not in his methods, is 
no doubt relieved. But the Senator from 
Ohio is still concerned. He feels that 
Mr. Wallace, with the limited power of 
the Department of Commerce, may con- 
vince the Congress or the American peo- 
ple of the desirability of adopting cer- 
tain methods of attaining the ideals in 
which we all believe. 

As I read over the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s views, I find that the essential dif- 
ference between the Senator and Mr. 
Wallace is that the Senator is resigned 
to a post-war employment of 50,000,000 
and a national income of $120,000,000,- 
000. Mr. Wallace would shoot for a 
post-war employment of 60,000,000 and 
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a national income of $150,000,000,000. 
Mr. Wallace thinks that in the post- 
war period it will be necessary for a 
higher percentage of our population to 
work than have ever worked in peace- 
time. He thinks that it is only by labor 
and the largest possible national income 
that we can carry the interest on the 
national debt easily. Surely I know of 
no one who has suggested any other way 
by which we can carry our debt and 
meet the interest obligations on the debt. 

Mr. Wallace thinks the Government 
by backing the flow of risk capital can 
well afford to take the chance of some 
loss if thereby the national income is 
increased $30,000,000,000 and national 
employment at least 10,000,000 workers. 

The subject is a technical one, Mr. 
President, one which does not lend itself 
to detailed debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at this time, one on which, as Mr. 
Waliace has well suggested before the 
Committee on Commerce, extended Sen- 
ate hearings should be held, at which 
representatives from the various Gov- 
ernment agencies and representatives 
from the different groups of American 
economy should be called in and should 
be heard. 

On our intelligent handling of this 
matter of employment, of jobs, may de- 
pend whether or not the United States 
shall again lose, as it did in the decade 
of the thirties, 180,000,000,000 hours of 
man-labor, and over $250,000,000,000 in 
national income. That was the loss, not 
to mention all the misery, and the suf- 
fering, and the heartaches, of the de- 
pression, because we failed in this coun- 
try to provide employment and jcbs and 
purchasing power to keep our economy 
going, as the character and genius of our 
people and our wonderful natural re- 
sources make it possible for our economy 
to operate. 

Unintelligent handling in the decade 
of the twenties of the post-war problems 
of World War No. 1 laid the ground work 
for the terrible loss in the thirties. I 
fear that what the Senator from Ohio 
has in mind would mean a loss after this 
war not of 130,000,000,000 hours of man- 
labor, but of 300,060,000,600 hours; not a 
loss of $250,000,000,000 in national in- 
come, but of $500,000,000,000. 

I would not do the distinguished Sen- 
ator an injustice, and Iam sure ke would 
not want to do Mr. Wallace an injus- 
tice. In view of the fact that both agree 
as to the objective and disagree as to 
method, and in view of the fact that 
reither has perfected his ideas as to 
methods, and in view of the fact that 
any program wou!d have to be approved 
by Congress, I would suggest that there 
would be abundant opvortunity for the 
Senator and Mr. Wallace to come to, 
grips with the problem of method after 
careful and complete siudy. I reiterate 
what I said earlier that Mr. Wallace 
suggested that Congress amend the R. 
F. C. Act to define very clearly just 
what Congress desires with regard to 
carrying out any or all of the program 
which he set forth. 

Mr. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce 
will no doubt make appropriate presen- 
tations to the appropriate committees 
as to methods which seem to be sound 
for attaining the objectives in which we 
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all believe. Such presentation will un- 


ret coe diy involve clearance with other 
Government agencies, including the 
Un- 


Preside ond and the Budget Director. 
der such circumstances the Senator from 
Ohio, the 10r of the bill which he 
now tells us he rte introduced, should 
welcome the presentation of any ideas 
which are directed toward full employ- 
ment and the increase of the nationa 
income. Even if the methods ere novel, 
he should look at them with an unprej- 
udiced eye. 

To win the war, Mr. President, 
to adc ypt novel methods. 
against depression we had to adopt novel 
ssatinndi and I do not hesitate to say 
here today that if we are to have the 
jobs necessary for a strong and healthy 
economy, if we are to have employment 
in this country, if we are to avoid the 
disasters of another depression, we will 
have to adopt new and novel methods 
again. To my mind that is one of the 
most important things about having Mr, 
Wallace in the Cabinet, in the Govern- 
ment service. There are some who so 
dislike and hate change that they set 
themselves adamant against all change. 
It might be all right for s such persons to 
set themselves up against change if they 
could prevent change, but we know that 
at all times, through every hour of the 
Gay, there are great social and economic 
forces at work in our country and at work 
throughout the world, and these social 
and economic forces are constantly 
change. As they bring 
ebout change, we must meet with wis- 


autho 


e have 
To win the war 





bringing about 


dom, ¢ ce and vision, the conditions 
which those changes bring about, or we 
sufier the consequences for not doing SO. 

Because, as I have said, we did not 


have the wisdom and the courage to do 
the things necessary to recognize the 
; which were taking place in the 
ies, we had the terrible depression 
e thirties. This man, Henry Wal- 
not only has courage and ability 
and understanding, but he has the vision 
of which the Bible speaks when it de- 
clares that that nation which has not 
vision will perish. If we are not to 
perish, if we are to have a strong econ- 
cmy to keep our Nation going, we need 
the vision and the courace of Henry Wal- 





lace in our Government. 
Mr. P esident, I do not agree with Mr. 
Waliece on all matters, but, after all, 


our Government is one in which we come 
together and compromise and bring out 
the best oe m all the different ideas we 
can get. very time the Senate of the 
United States passes a bill of any conse- 
quence it is the synthesis of the thoughts 
and the views and the ideas of the 96 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, Henry Wallace is one 
of the distinguished economists of ‘the 
world, and while it is true that he cam- 
paigned against the Senator from Ohio 
in his own State last fall, I am sure that 
the Senator is a big enough man, a suffi- 
ciently devoted patriot, so that he will 
be glad to look at any proposals brought 
forward by Mr. Vallace with only one 
thought in his mind, namely, How can 
the welfare of all the people be best 
served? 

If we are best to serve the welfare of 
all the people of our Nation, we need the 
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services of Henry Wallace. We need his 
knowledge, we need his experience, we 
need his philosophy, we need his courage, 
and his vision. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the body of the Rrecorp at this point a 
stenographic copy of the People’s Pro- 
gram, which was a discussion before a 
moderator, between the able senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] and myself, 
on February 3, which was broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
discussion had to do with Mr. Henry A. 
Wallace, and his appointment as Secre- 

ary of the Department of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANNOUNCER (Bill Jefferay). The People’s 
Piatform. From its studios in the Nation’s 
Capita!, Columbia brings you now a discus- 
sion of one of the most controversial issues 
of the day, “Can the Wallace program lead 
to prosperity?” Guests of People’s Platform 
Chairman Lyman Bryson are Senator CLAUDE 
Preprer, Democrat from Florida, and Senator 
Robert A. Tarr, Republican, of Ohio. We 
hear first from Lyman Bryson. 

Mr. Bryson. It is getting to be rather diff- 
cult these days to decide just what kind of 
man Henry Wallace is, in spite of the fact 
that he has been in the public eye now for 
a@ number of years. He has been called a 
wild-eyec. dreamer and a mystic, and he has 
been called a very clever politican who is 
getting in his innings. He has been accused 
of a threat to wreck the American economy, 
and he has also been lauded as the person 
who can save it. 

Senator Preprer, what is the ess 
Wallac 


ence of Mr. 
e’s claim to a prosperity plan? 





Senator Ferrer. Mr. Eryson, I wouldn't say 
that the plan which I shall refer to is ex- 
clusively the Wallace plan. It might just 


as well be called the Dewey plan, because 
Mr. Walter Lippmann in a recent article of 
his quotes Mr. Dewey as saying: 

“We Republicans are agreed that full em- 
ployment shall be the first objective of na- 
tional policy.” 

Mr. Bryson. Senator PEPPER, 
there is to the plan? Just full employment? 

Senator Pzprer. Full employment is the 
essence of it. That is the aim and the objec- 
tive, and: Mr. Wallace believes and I believe 
that if we could achieve full employment for 
the people of this country, that would assure 
the prosperity of the people of the country. 

Mr. Wallace enumerated and adopted as his 
own the economic bill of rights last January 
laid before the Congress by the President, and 
just to get those briefly into the discussion, 
I will enumerate them. 

The right to a useful and remunerative 
job in the industries or shops or farms or 
mines of the Nation. 

The right to earn enough to provide ade- 
quate focd and clothing and recreation. 

The right of every farmer to raise and sell 
his products at a return which will give him 
and his family a decent living. 

The right of every businessman, large and 
small, to trade in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad. 

The right of every family to a decent home. 

The right to adequate medical care. The 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy good health. 

The right to adequate protection from the 
economic fears of old age, sickness, accident, 
and unemployment. 

The right to a good education. 

Mr. Wallace takes the position that when 
the national job budget—that is, when the 
number of employed in the country—falls at 
least below 57,000,000, then it should be the 
duty of the Government to set in motion a 
vast program to bring employment back up 


is that all 
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to about 60,000,000, or at least to see that 4 

doesn’t drop below 57,000,000. : 
Senator Tarn. Mr. Bryson, Senator Prppr, 

I think the Wallace program would : 

not lead to prosperity, but I believe it m 

lead to national bankruptcy and the 1 t 

totalitarian state. 

I believe a hundred percent in Wallac, 
ideals, as Mr. Dewey does. So does everyone. 
We must work to bring about full employ. 
ment. I believe in utopia and in heaven 
But I disagree with Mr. Wallace’s method of 
attaining those ideals because in essence it is 
the old New Deal pump-priming theory + 
a nation can spend itself into prosperity 

Mr. Wallace made very clear his ig: Lee 
of arithmetic and economics when he saiq 
before the Senate committee—I quote: 

“This program need place no real burden 
on the Federal budget, notwithstanding the 
reduction in taxes which must come after 
the war. On the contrary, a program of 
this character can provide America with a 
national income of such size that it will 
be possible to reduce the tax rates still 
further.” 

This is the most delightful example of 
lifting oneself by one’s bootstraps that I have 
ever seen so clearly expressed. If it were 
true, why not spend twice as much Govern- 
ment money and all live in luxury? Mr, 
Wallace’s program is very simple. All we 
have to do is to pass a law guarantecing 
prosperity and full employment and spend 
all the Government money necessary to make 
that guaranty good. The solution of every 
problem is to spend more Government money. 

I estimate that in many years it would 
cost $40,000,000,000 and could not increase 
taxes by more than $15,000,000,000. Deficit: 
$25,000,000,000 a year. 

The possible budget without Henry Wal- 
lace will be $20,000,000,000, and the tax bur- 
den frightfully heavy. With Henry, taxcs 
would be so heavy as to stifle the very bu: 

ness activity necessary to produce jobs, or 
else we would add to the huge debt every 
year. The increase in debt leads inevitably 
to inflation, which would not only wipe out 
the people’s savings but would destroy the 
commercial and business structure on which 
our whole system of production and pros- 
perity and employment is based. Either way, 
we could only hope for hard times and un- 
employment, and finally socialism and a reg- 
gimented state. 

Senator Pepper. I cannot agree with what 
Senator Tarr says on Mr, Wallace’s methods, 
In the first place, let me quote from what 

Mr. Eryson (interposing). Do you agree, 
Senator Pepper, that it is a question of 
method and not a question of objective? 

Senator Prprer. One might say that. I 

ssume that if the Senator favors having 
60,000,000 or 57,000,000 people employed in this 
country and he opposes the Wallace program, 
of course he has one of his own. Therefore, 
we will have an opportunity to comment upon 
his method. 

But let me quote from what Mr. Wallace 
says. This was his address to the Senate 
Commerce Committee recently 

“I propose that the Government do its 
part in helping private enterprise finance this 
expansion of our industrial plant. It will 
be privately owned, privately operated, and 
privately financed; but the Government will 
share with the private investor the unusual 
and abnormal financial risks which may be 
involved in getting started.” 

Senator Tarr. Mr. Wallace wants to insure 
$20,000,000,000 of Federal investments every 
year. We know that one in every three busi- 
ness enterprises fail. I think two in every 
three fail. Certainly, insuring $20,000,000,000 
a year is going to cost the Government at least 
$4,000,000, and he is going to put $5,000,000,000 
into foreign-trade loans alone. 

Senator Perrer. Relative to that question 
of insurance, that was a suggestion made by 
Mr. Wallace, and I think it is a constructive 
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suegestion. The Senator will recall that he 
quoted Fer dinant Eberstadt, a New York busi- 
nessman, as his authority for it, and he gave 

an analogy the Federal Housing loans 
which have been current for the last few 
“Let me just suggest this: It is my under- 
standing that the Government simply doesn’t 
nut up all the money in the pool that as- 
cures against losses, but probably the bor- 
rowers would pay a fraction of a percent 
more on the loan, the way the one who bor- 
rows money from the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to build a house does, and that 
puts a pool available to guarantee the lender 
against loss. 

Senator Tarr. Yes, but a house is a house, 
and you have always got it, and a mortgage 
on a house has always been one of the best 
investments. This is a proposal to insure the 
investment in every equity undertaking; that 
is, every fellow who wants to go into the 
retail business or the wholesale business or 
the manufacturing business. As 1 said, his- 
tory shows that two-thirds of the money that 
starts in those things is always lost, and now 
the Government is going to insure it. 

My estimate of losing $4,000,000,000 a year is 
a very conservative estimate, because the 
overnment has to make good on that in- 
surance that it gives 

Mr. Bryson. You think, Senator Tart, that 
these private enterprises wouldn't be a good 
risk for the Government? 

Senator Tart. No, I don’t. 

Senator Pepper. Our friends on the oppos- 
ing side are always talking about risk capital, 
are always talking about stimulating incen- 
tive and enterprise on the part of business. 
We are perfectly willing to do that, cf course, 
by incentive taxation, but Mr. Wallace goes 
further and says that those risks which are 
abnormal and unusual, those things that are 
attenipted in the public interest where the 
risk is more than the usual risk, would be the 
kind of risk guaranteed by this credit pocl 
to which Mr. Wallace refers. 

Senator Tart. So the loss to the Govern- 
ment would be that much greater. I don’t 
mind trying the things out on a very small 
scale. A good many of the things Mr. Wal- 
lace suggests are excellent. In fact, I am for 
many of his proposals. But all of them must 
be administered on the most economical 
pasis. Certainly his suggestion that you can 
insure $20,000,000,000 of private investment 
every year without any loss to the Govern- 
ment simply is not in accordance with the 
actual facts. 

Senator Perrer. Let us suppose that there 
is some loss to the Government. In fact, I 
think one of the greatest discredits in the 
record of the Recenstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration is that it has made $500,000,000 profit. 
The people of this country have lost that 
money if the R. F. C. has made it. In other 
words, if the Government does sustain & 
small loss above what is put in the pool by 
the various credit contributors, that will be 
so much in the public interest that it wiil 
be a very wise investment. 

Senator Tarr. I think Senator PEpPPEr’s 
argument answers himseif when he is trying 
to establish a business system, but this is 
only one of eight expenditures by the Federal 
Government for Mr. Wallace. He is going to 
put about $5,000,000,000 a year into financing 
foreign trade. 

If he is going to insure jobs, that is the 
most expensive of all. Suppose we have only 
50,000,000 people working, remember, that is 
more people than ever worked in this country 
before 1941, when the war started. If he is 
going to insure 57,000,000, that is 7,000,600 
people to put to work at Government ex- 
pense, which will cost the Government about 
$14,000,000,000 a year. In many years that 
probably will be the expense. Why should 
we insure? 

Incidentally, why does full employment 
mean 57,000,000 jobs? In the past we have 
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always felt that a nation that could do its 
work with 50,000,000, so the wives didn’t have 
to work, so you could have one man working 
in the family, supporting the family, had a 
higher standard of living than one that re- 
quired children and old people to work. 

Senator Pepper. In the first place, we have 
something like fifty to fifty-four million 
people employed at the present time, and 
we have 12,000,000 in the armed services. 
The question presents itself to us, shall we, 
as some want us to do, go back to the 1940 
level of employment. That may be accept- 
able to Senator Tarr. I don’t know. But if 
we go back to the 1940 level of employment, 
even the Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment, made up of the top businessmen of 
this country, say that we will have 15,000,- 
000 million unemployed in this country. 
The question is: Are we going back to the 
level of 1940 and have 15,000,000 unemployed, 
or shall we go forward and assure the opera- 
tion of policies which will give an oppor- 
tunity, mind you, for work to at least 57,000,- 
000 of the people of this country? 

Senator Tarr. I think in 1940 we had 48,- 
000,000 employed, and the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development says that we should em- 
ploy 53,000,000. That is only 5,000,000 un- 
employed, not 15. 

My only suggestion is this: If we can es- 
tablish an economy where 50,000,000 people 
can do so much work that they can produce 
enovgh for all families, so that we don’t have 
to have two jobs to a family (remember, 
there are only 36,000,000 families in the 
United States) and we have only one worker 
in each family, we are going to be so much 
better off. It is going to be a higher stand- 
ard of living. After all, the labor people 
are trying to reduce the amount of work 
that has to be done. We have got it down 
to 40 hours a week now. - 

Senator Preprrr. Unless you are going to 
have a high wage policy, and I haven't heard 
my able friend say anything about a higher 
wage policy. 

Mr. Bryson. That is part of Mr. Wallace’s 
plan. 

Senator Pepper. That is a part of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s plan. Moreover, I am willing to let the 
family decide whether only one member of 
that family is to work or not. There may be 
cases of families where two or three should 
work, because they will be adults and they 
will need an opportunity to work. 

But let me get this clear, because I am 
afraid I haven’t made it clear. Mr. Wallace 
doesn’t confine his program just to one pro- 
posal. He advocates, for example, that we 
shall have a vast quantity of community 
services which shall include better educa- 
tional opportunities to the mass of the people. 
I can show you that vast numbers were turned 
down by the Selective Service because they 
didn't have enough education to read and 
write. He advocates better health for the 
people of the country, so they will be able to 
produce more and to create more wealth in 
the country. He advocates, in addition to 
that, a building program which shall be sort 
of an incident to that: schools and sewerage 
plants and hospitals and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Bryson. That is Government build- 
ings? 

Senator Pepper. Government buildings. 
Understand, that is Federal and local gov- 
ernment buildings, not only Federal. In 
addition to that, he advocates stimulating 
our foreign trade, and he says that can be 
trebled and several million added to the 
number employed. 

He also advocates a high-wage level, which 
will mean the annual wage for the worker, 
so that he will have an assured yearly in- 
come instead of just a daily or a weekly 
or a monthly income. 

Thus, aid to private enterprise by assuring 
loans and many other things are all a part 
of the Wallace program. 


Senator Tarr. I am in favor of high wages, 
too. I am in favor of the annual wage, if 
we can develop it. I think certainly there 
is very good justification for it. But all of 
these things that Mr. Wallace wants all to- 
gether, I estimate—and estimate conserva- 
tively, I think—will cost about $42,000,- 
000,000 a year. When we get into the post- 
war period without Mr. Wallace, it is going to 
cost $20,000,000,000. So that makes a total 
tax bill of $62,000,000,000. Our national in- 
come may be twice that, so it mecns thet 
half of everybody’s income in effect is going 
to be taken by taxes. I say that will ruin 
the very prosperity that Mr. Wallace is try- 
ing to assure by spending all this Govern- 
ment money and that the method that he 
proposes is wholly wrong. 

I would like just to make one cther point, 
if Imay, Mr. Bryson. That is that the whole 
theory of a guaranteed wage by Government 
expense is taken not only from Mr. Roosevelt 
but also from article 118 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution, which says citizens of the U. S. 
S. R. have the right to work, the right to 
receive guaranteed work with payment for 
their work, and so forth. The right to work 
is insured by the Socialist organization of 
national economy. In cther words, the 
Soviet can guarantee full employment be- 
cause it is a Socialist economy, and it car- 
ries with it the corresponding obligation 
in article 12, “work in the U.S. S. R. is the 
obligation of each citizen capable of work- 
ing.” In other words, the other side of the 
picture of the Government’s guaranteeing 
employment is that the man must work 
where and when the Government says he 
must work. 

Senator Peprer. I will say to the Senator 
that if the Soviet Constitution were to say 
that God is good, that wouldn't make us 
Communists if we also said God is good over 
here. Let’s get rid of the idea that this 
has any origin in communism. 

In the second place, iet’s get rid of the 
idea that Mr. Wallace’s plan contemplates 
compulsory work on anybcdy’s part or that 
the Government is going to dish all the 
money out of the Federal Treasury. The 
Wallace proposal, on the contrary, clearly 
puts the burden of carrying this program 
out upon the back of private enterprise, but 
it takes the same position that the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development takes as to the 
part of the Government in aiding private 
enterprises. 

I am reading from a report of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, published 
September 1, 1944, and members of that 
board of trustees are such men as Mr. Ket- 
tering of General Motors, and outstanding 
businessmen of the country. Here is what 
they say. 

“Instead, it has been convinced that this 
gigantic post-war task” (they are talking 
about giving jobs to at least seven or eight 
million more than were employed in 1940) 
“can only be accomplished by a coopera- 
tive undertaking in which business, labor, 
agriculture, and Government all shall do 
their maximum share.” 

Mr. Wallace says that it should be the 
objective of the Government to see to it 
that conditions exist in this country so that 
the people of this country shall have a 
chance to work, to farm, to work in the field 
and factories, and to carry on the enterprise 
of the country. 

Senator Tart. I fully agree with the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development. I don’t 
want the Government to withdraw from the 
whole field of helping private industry and 
employment. I am only saying that it has 
to be done by sound methods, that it has to 
be done within a balanced budget, one where 
you raise enough taxes to pay the expenses. 

I favor a public-works program, but only 
where the public works are things that are 
worth doing, things worth the value that you 
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have to pay for them, that you don’t go out 
and spend Government money for the sake 
of spending it. That is, in effect, the Wallace 
program. 

Senator Prprer. I want to object there to 
what my friend calls the Wallace program. 
I question that anywhere in Mr. Wallace’s 
writings or in his statements you can find 
one word wherein Mr. Wallace says that he 
favors kind of public-works program 
wherein the very best result shall not be 
gotten for the money spent. On the con- 
trary, he said, in substance, we don’t want 
another W.P.A. Our public-works program 
must be carefully organized and carefully 
conceived and executed, and it must be car- 
ried out on ccmpetitive bids to private en- 
terprise. In other words, every building built 
uncer this public-works program must be 
built by a private contractor hiring wage 
earncrs in the ordinary way and paying the 


any 


prevailing wage. 
Senator Tart. If that is the condition of 
Mr. Wallace’s public-works program, I have 


yet to see anyone who can find more than 
abcut ¢5,000,000,000 a year of public works 
on which Federal money may be spent. Five 
billion dollars a year will employ about 
2,500,000 men. We have to put 60,000,000 
men to work, according to Mr. Wallace’s pro- 
gram, and to put 2,500,000 to work is going 
to cost $5,000,000,000. 

No, there is only one way. You can accom- 
plish more by tuning up the private enter- 
prise system 10 percent. You can put more 
people to work than you can put to work with 


the biggest Government spending public- 
works program that anyone yet has con- 
ceived, 


Senator Perrer. That is Mr. Wallace’s pro- 
gram. Let’s get away from this idea of pub- 
lic works being identified with Mr. Wallace, 
except no doubt in the same sense that Sen- 
ator TarT contemplates it. It is just a sort 
of stopgap. It is simply a part of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Wallace, in his appearance be- 
fore the Commerce Committee, predicated his 
program squarely upon the back of private 
enterprise, but he says the Government must 
help private enterprise to do a full job and 
to provide in peacetime what we are doing 
in wartime—an cpportunity for our people to 
work at decent wages. 

Mr. Bryson. May I ask Senator PEPPER & 
question for clarification, Senator Tarr? I 
am a little bit puzzled. Is it Mr. Wallace’s 
plan that if private enterprise without Gov- 
ernment intervention or help permits em- 
ployment to fall below a certain level, then 
Government money shall be poured into pri- 
vate enterprise by loan so that private enter- 
prise can hire the people that it otherwise 
would not be able to hire? 

Senator Frpper. Mr. Wallace contemplates 
advancing on the problem of fuil employ- 
ment on a many-sided front. One thing is 
to treble our foreign trade. Another thing 
is to educate and to teach new skills to our 
Feople. 

Mr. Bryson. To make us more productive. 

Senator Perper. Make us more productive. 
Another thing is to aid our people to work 
more because they will be in better health, 
and there will be opportunities to prevent 
sickness, if possible. In addition to that, he 
will stimulate private enterprise by loans and 






by incentive taxation, and by doing all the 
things that may properly be done to aid 
private enterprise. 

Senator 7 *. Iam in favor of a great many 
of Mr. Waliace’s ideas. They must be ap- 
proached and worked out, however, on a 
sound basis; and if they proceed to add up, 
as Mr. Wall ‘s plans do, to forty billion a 
year in addition to the regular budget of 
twenty, then they are going to do a lot more 


harm then they can possibly do good. 

Senator Pepper. But, my friend just catches 
the figure forty billion a year cut of the air. 
Mr. Wallace didn’t say he was going to add 
twenty more billion dollars to governmental 
expenalruice. 
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Senator Tarr. Mr. Wallace’s experience in 
arithmetic is very bad. That is the diffi- 
culty. He can’t add, and he can’t subtract. 

Senator Pepper. He loaned $6,000,000,000 
while he was Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I haven’t heard one word of criticism of his 
record there. 

Senator Tarr. I may say that nearly all of 
that was loaned before he became Secretary 
of Agriculture, or at least it was loaned by 
concerns that were not under the Secretary 
of Agriculture when the loan was made, such 
as the Commodity Credit Corporation. Most 
of them. 

Senator Pepper. It is a singular fact that 
the gentleman speaks about the incompe- 
tence of Mr. Wallace, for he was 8 years 
Secretary of Agriculture, and there were 
$6,000,000,000, he testified, loaned by that 
institution, and no criticism has been ad- 
dressed to the way he loaned that money. 

Senator Tarr. I think the quotation I made 
from the speech in which he said that the 
more Government money you spend, the more 
taxes you got back, that ycu got so much back 
that you paid all the Government money you 
invested, is just so contrary to every exper- 
ience in the knowledge of anbody who has 
had anything to do with Government finance 
that it shows that he is not at best an arith- 
metician. 

Senator Pepper. Senator, I don’t recall the 
statement to which you refer, and I would 
want to get a little further statement of it. 

Mr. Bryson. There is the paper, Senator 
PEPPER. 

Senator Pepper. “No real burden on the 
Federal Budget notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion in taxes which must come after the war. 
On the contrary, a program of this character 
can provide America with a national income 
of such size that it will be possible to reduce 
the tax rates still further on personal in- 
comes, on business profits, and on conump- 
tion, and till collect enough tax revenue to 
meet the needs of the Government, including 
orderly retirement of the national debt.” 

I believe that to be true. In other words, 
if you have a national income of $175,000,- 
000,000, obviously you don’t have to have such 
a high tax rate upon the individual. 

Mr. Bryson. Is it your contention, Senator 
Pepper, that althovgh the sums demanded by 
Mr. Wallace’s ideas would be very large, that 
they would so increase the total productivity 
of the country that they could be met with- 
out being a burden? 

Senator Peprrr. Mr. Wallace’s program, in 
my opinion, would not increase the tax bur- 
den, but would diminish it, because he would, 
for example, aid small business more than 
it has been aided in the past. The record 
of the R. F. C. is pitifully bad in the aid it 
has given to small business and that is the 
backbone of this country economically. I 
think Mr. Wallace believes in greater aid to 
small business, and I think that would cre- 
ate more wealth and more prosperity and 
more jobs. 

Senator Tarr. It seems obvious to me, and 
we just had a report from the Joint Tax 
Committee which shows that you can in- 
crease the national income $40,000,000.000 
by spending $40,000,000,000 of Government 
money; but if you do, you increase our pres- 
ent very burdensome tax system by a yield 
of about $16,000,000,090. So, you have a net 
deficit of $24,000,000,000. A reasonable tax 
system at lower rates wouldn't increase any- 
thing like that. 


Mr. Bryson. My arithmetic is getting a~ 


little bit beyond me here, Senator Tarr. Do 
you mean if we put $40,000,000,090 of Gov- 
ernment money into the stimulation of busi- 
ness, the actual increase production would 
be $16,000,000,000? 

Senator Tarr. No, no. I say that if the 
Government just issues bonds or prints paper 
money and pays out $40,000,000,000-—— 

Mr. Bryson. That is imaginary. 

Senator Tart. It increases the national in- 
come $40,000,000,000, it is true. But I say 
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the result of that is only to increase your 
taxes, the yield about $15,000,000,000. gs 
you have a net deficit of about $25,000,000,000 
a year. That is just an example, roughly 
speaking. It is obvious that if you couilq 
increase your taxes by a sum equal to the 
amount of Government expense, you ought 
to spend $200,000,000,000 a year, because it 
wouldn’t cost you anything and you would 
all be living in luxury. 


Senator Prrrre. Mr. Bryson, as a matter of 
fact, it can easily be proved by simple arith- 
metic that if it is a question of letting the 
economy stagnate and letting the economic 
spiral fall downward, or of the Government's 
even stimulating prosperity by spending—it 
can be proved in terms of figures that the 
spending program will yield very good re- 
turns in increased national income, For cx. 
ample, the net increase in the national debt 
was 26% billion dollars between 1933 and 
1941, and yet during that time the increase 
in the national income over what it was in 
1932 was $234,000,000,000. 

Senator Tarr. There is only one way to in- 
crease prosperity. That is, in the first place, 
to inspire businessmen with confidence that 
the Government is going to have sound fiscal 
policies, that the Government is going to 
balance its budget, that we are not going 
to have inflation, that the Government will 
take an encouraging attitude and not an 
adverse attitude to businessmen, and Mr. 
Wallace has taken just the opposite. We 
know a great deal about fiscal controls today, 
We can prevent inflation; we can prevent an- 
other depression. But only by sound fiscel 
policies and by paying our way as we go can 
we hope to restore prosperity and full em- 
ployment in the United States. 

Senator Ferrer. Mr. Wallace believes thor- 
oughly in a sound fiscal policy, but the thing 
he believes is important and the thing that I 
believe to be important is the budget of the 
people of the United States. If we can pro- 
vide that these people shall have a chance to 
work, the farmers to sell their produce, the 
manufacturers to sell their output, and the 
other people to perform their part in our 
economy, we will have a prosperous Nation, 
and then we will have a balanced National 
Budget in the true sense. 

Senator Tarr. After all, this country has 
made itself the greatest producing country 
the world has ever seen under a system which 
rested on free enterprise, which rested on 
sound government. We have brought that 
result about. Let’s not abandon it at the 
very time when we have now a chance to go 
forward to full employment. 

Senator Pepper. What I think is that we 
have shown during the war, when we gained 
full employment, that we can produce an 
output of $200,000,000,000 worth of goods 
for war. Why cannot we use that vast pro- 
ductive capacity to make the people of this 
country better off than human beings ever 
have been in all history? 

Mr. Bryson. I suppose what the people of 
the United States most want to know is 
not whether or not this picture that Mr. 
Wallace paints of prosperity, and which his 
friends concur in, is a good thing. It ob- 
viously is a good thing. They want to 
know whether or not it is within reach, and 
whether or not the attempt to reach it would 
so jeopardize our system that we would be 
sorry we tried it. As in so many political 
matters, it is not a question of the ends on 
which you disagree, but it is a question of 
the means. It does not seem to have so 
much to do with Mr. Wallace’s previous ex- 
periences as with two conflicting ideas of 
how you can most successfully use the Gov- 
ernment expenditure of money. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Recorp at this point fol- 
lowing the insertion of the document 
to which ™ have just referred, a tele- 
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eram sent to me, which is a copy of a 
telegram sent my able colleague by Mr. 
Martin Andersen, newspaper publisher of 
Orlando, Fla., the publisher of two news- 
papers in Orlando, Fla., and also one of 
the owners of a newspaper published in 
Macon, Ga. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
eyams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

ORLANDO, FLA., January 26, 1945, 
Senator CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Sent the following wire to Senator ANDREWS 
today: 

“My Dear JupGE: Before the election you 
and I were the little men of the country. 
I'm still a little man, striving to pay for my 
newspaper and get ahead. This Wallace- 
Jones fight has stirred me as no other fight 
in the history of our country or our town. 
I am beginning to look upon it as a local 
matter. Something that should agitate the 
common people of my town and your town, 
Orlando. I am wiring you to please consider 
the little man, to consider Wallace, who rep- 
resents Martin Andersen, a little man, as 
against Jones, whom I personally have known 
for years as a hard-bitten Texas banker who 
wouldn’t give me or any other little fellow 
consideration because I am just too darn 
little. I speak from experience. You, too, 
Judge, were too darn little before you got 
yourself elected United States Senator, and 
while you were doing so, I didn’t do you any 
harm. What I’m saying, Judge, is that 
Wallace is our kind of people, at least he 
fights for our kind of people. Yours and 
mine and Charlie, Jr.’s, and Charlie, Jr.’s 
child, Sandy. I hope these banker-influenced 
blocs of Senators don’t make you forget the 
hard days you and I had together here in 
Orlando from 1931 to 1935, and I mean ail 
of this sincerely. My kindest to your dear 
wife, Daisy.” 

MartTIN ANDERSEN. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to say only this further, that I can- 
not escape the conclusion that by and 
large, and as a generalization, it seems 
to me that the able Senator from Ohio 
substantially follows the economic and 
political philosophies of President Her- 
bert Hoover and the days of President 
Herbert Hoover, and of President Cal- 
vin Coolidge, and the days of President 
Calvin Coolidge, whereas Mr. Henry Wal- 
lace follows the poiitical philosophy and 
entertains generally the economic views 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. And 
I believe, Mr. President, that what the 
Senator from Ohio has said about Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace, either he or others 
who have been, like him, critics of Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt, not only 
could have said but have said against 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Those 
issues have been submitted to the forum 
of the American people in free elections, 
and four times, Mr. President, those 
theories and those views have been as- 
serted in the forum of the American Na- 
tion by opponents of President Roosevelt, 
and the American people have made 
their choice of President Roosevelt as 
their President, and not the candidates 
of his opponents who urged and enter- 
tained those ideas. 

I believe therefore, Mr. President, that 
the views of Mr. Wallace, by and large, 
are not only the views of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to whom he at- 
tributed the authorship of the eight 
points which he made the basis of his 


statement to the Commerce Committe>, 
but they are the views of the American 
People, not only in the past but they will 
continue to be the views of the American 
people in the future. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Why did not the Demo- 
cratic Convention submit Mr. Henry 
Wallace’s name to the people of the 
United States, at the last election, if they 
heartily approved of his views? Why 
was he denied a renomination to which 
he was clearly entitled on any basis of 
service? 

Mr. PEPPER. That was due to the 
fact that the delegates at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention chose an- 
other candidate, but I will say this, that 
the issues in that campaign were based 
upon the philosophy of Henry A. Wallace 
in not only international affairs but in 
domestic affairs, and Mr. Henry A. Wal- 
lace was complimented by the President 
for what he did in that campaign, and 
the President said in his communication, 
which the Senator has incorporated in 
his speech, that he personally thought 
Henry A. Wallace was eminently quali- 
fied for the office of Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. TAFT. No; the President did not 
say “eminently.” He used no such lan- 
guage at all. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator in- 
cluded the letter in his speech, and the 
President certainly did say that he fully 
agreed that Mr. Wallace was fully quali- 
fied for the position. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but he did not say 
he was “eminently” qualified; not at any 
time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Well, he said “fully 
qualified.” If the Senator wants to 
make a point of the distinction between 
“eminently” and “fully,” very well. 
But what I wanted to say was that in 
every campaign in the last 16 years the 
able Senator from Ohio has made the 
same speech he has made here on the 
floor of the Senate today, except gen- 
erally he has made it against President 
Roosevelt instead of against Henry A. 
Wallace. And all the charges that have 
been made here today against Henry A. 
Wallace by the able Senator from Ohio 
and those on his side have been hurled 
against Franklin D. Roosevelt—that he 
was 2a Communist, he was mentioned and 
supported by the Daily Worker; he 
looked with sympathy upon the system 
in Russia; he believed in communizing 
and socializing America; he was against 
the American way of life—and all the 
other things that they say about Henry 
Wallace they said again and again and 
again about Franklin D. Roosevelt. But 
they, Mr. President, have not always been 
able to get away with it with Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and many a man who was 
aiming at Franklin D. Roosevelt has had 
to content himself with hitting Henry A. 
Wallace. It is on the principle that 
there are many people who will kick your 
dog who will not kick you. 

No, Mr. President; Henry A. Wallace 
stands for the things that the Democratic 
Party stands for. Henry A. Wallace 
stands for the things that the American 
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people stand for, and he stands for the 
things Franklin D. Roosevelt stands for, 
and in my humble opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he stands for the things that the 
American people are going to continue 
to stand for, because they know that that 
is the only way we can really have pros- 
perity, that we can have health, that we 
can have security, that we can have well- 
being of the people of this country. 

Henry A. Wallace is a better friend of 
private enterprise, if the ultimate effects 
of his philosophy were to be measured 
in terms of what would happen if they 
were put into effect or not put into ef- 
fect, than many men today who claim to 
be the defenders of private enterprise, 
but who by their shortsightedness would 
allow it to be destroyed. 

We saw as the able Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hmu] said, what happened 
to the economy of this country under 
Hoover, who was the exponent of the 
very philosophy which the able Senator 
from Ohio is the exponent of—the philos- 
ophy of doing nothing, but saying pros- 
perity is just around the corner. But 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt became Pres- 
ident he believed in doing something and 
he did something, and he lifted America 
cut of the slough of depression into which 
it had been allowed to fall, and started 
it on its way, which has lec our people 
to magnificient strength and to remark- 
able accomplishment. 


Henry A. Wallace wants to preserve 
the prosperous and the strong America 
that we have today. And while he says, 
cf course, that private enterprise must 
be the steady work horse upon the back 
of which it must principally be sup- 
ported, nevertheless he says the Govern- 
ment of the people of the United States 
cannot callously exercise no concern 
about what happens to the employment 
or the health or the education or the 
welfare of the people of the United 
States. 

That is what he said, and that is good 
American doctrine, as well as good Dem- 
ocratic doctrine, Mr. President. But 
there are a few people that damn a man 
who believes in the welfare of all the 
people. They want a man who believes 
in the welfare of just a few of the people. 
And in the opinion of some, any man 
who professes to embrace the real prin- 
ciple of democracy by advocating the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
is a Communist or a Socialist. I dare 
say, Mr. President, that if the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio were making a speech to 
this body, feeling as he does the an- 
tipathy to Mr. Wallace which he has 
exhibited, he could find more in the 
writings of Thomas Jefferson to con- 
demn him, or of Andrew Jackson, than 
he can find in the writings of Henry A. 
Wallace. 

Henry A. Wallace, Mr. President, will 
live and be honored when most of us in 
the Senate will sleep the long sleep of 
obscurity. Because somehow or other he 
has touched the hearts not only of the 
people of the United States but of the 
world as standing somehow or another 
in sentiment for the kind of things they 
are fighting for, and for which this very 
day many a man in many parts of the 
world is dying. 
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You cannot stop Henry A. Wallace, Mr, 
President, by hurling at him these accu- 
‘sations, because the people know whether 
Henry Wallace has been a better friend 
of their welfare than some of his critics 
have been, whether he has been a safer 
counselor and a wiser leader for his Na- 
tion than some of his condemnors have 
been. They know whether Henry Wal- 
lace is a more certain light to a sure fu- 
ture than many of those who would en- 
deavor to destroy him upon the cross of 
contumely. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations (and withdrawing a nomi- 
nation), which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received 
and nomination withdrawn, see the end 
of Senate proceedings. ) 

EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Bolitha J. Laws, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be chief justice of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, vice Edward C. Eicher, deceased. 

By Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: 

Capt. Ezra G. Allen, to be Director of 
Budget and Reports in the Department of the 
Navy, with the rank of rear adiniral, for a 
term of 3 years. : 

By Mr. McXELLAR, from the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads: 


The 


Albert W. Rogers, to be postmaster at 
Franklinville, N. Y. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 


no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, 

FOREIGN SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wallace Murray to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Iran. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Felix Cole to be Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Ethiopia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President be 
immediately notified of all confirmations 
of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 

That completes the calendar, with the 
exception of the nomination previously 
passed over. 

ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 

Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 
Thursday next. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Thursday, February 22, 
1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received Feb- 

ruary 19, 1945: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 3, to act as Com- 
missioner of the United States of America to 
India, with the rank of Minister. 

UniTrep STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 

COMMISSION 


Jewell W. Swofford, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission for a term of 6 
years from March 15, 1945. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

TioNor GRADUATES FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 
To be second lieutenants, with rank from 
December 1, 1944 
INFANTRY 


Leonard Dillon Rogers 
John Marion Shaw 
Ailen Grannis Wilson 

FIELD ARTILLERY 


James Edward Aud 
John Anthony Chiment 
Billy Sunday Clark 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Roy Lindsay Baber, Jr. 
Charles Alexander McLeod. 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Thomas Hagler 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be colonel with rank from January 3, 
1945 
Lt. Col. Joseph James O'Hare, Infantry 
(temporary brigadier general). 
To be colonel with rank from January 15, 
1945 


Lt. Col. Maurice Levi Miller, 
(temporary brigadier general). 


Infantry 


To be colonels with rank from February 1, 
1945 


Lt. Col. Junius Henry Houghton, Air Corps 
(temporary brigadier general), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Lt. Col. Abram Vorhees Rinearson, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Douglas Jenkins Page, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. James Nephew Caperton, Cavalry 
(temporary colonel). 

Lt. Col. Frank Clark Scofield, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary colonel). 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be captains 


First Lt. Humbert Lewis Riva, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
August 26, 1944. 

First Lt. Edward Shaw, Medical Corps 
(temporary captain), with rank from August 
26, 1944. 

First Lt. Wayne Creekmore Pittman, Med- 
ical Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from December 11, 1944. 

First Lt. Carlton Willard Sargent, Medical 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
December 11, 1944. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Lt. Col. William Joseph Adlington, Dental 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
February 12, 1945, 










FEBRUARY 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Major Ernest Eugene Hodgson, Veterinary 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
February 2, 1945. 
PHARMACY CORPS 
To be captain 
First Lt. Claud Dale La Fors, Pharmacy 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
February 18, 1945. 
To be first lieutenant 
Second Lt. Jesse Nichols Butler, Phar. 
macy Corps (temporary captain), with rank 
from February 21, 1945. 
CHAPLAINS 
To be majors 
Chaplain (Capt.) William John Walsh, 
United States Army (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from February 13, 1945, 
Chaplain (Capt.) James Gordon De La 
Vergne, United States Army (temporary col- 
onel), with rank from February 13, 1945. 
To be captain 
Chaplain (First Lt.) Warren Earl] Fergu- 
son, United States Army (temporary cap- 
tain), with rank from February 28, 1945, 
subject to examination required by law. 
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POSTMASTERS 


The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 


Alma I. Jones, Chancellor, Ala. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

J. Heard Saxon, Dothan, Ala., in place of M,. 
L. Malone, resigned. 

Glenn Draper, Langdale, Ala., in place of 
J. W. Johnson, retired. 

Mary W. Hale, Leesburg, Ala. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

CALIFORNIA 

Margaret C. Monahan, Newcastle, Calif., in 
place of J. A. Monahan, resigned. 

Florence M. Davis, Project City, Calif., in 
place of I. J. Murphy, resigned. 

Lorraine F. Wyckoff, Rutherford, Calif. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Arthur L, Benedict, Sonoma, Calif. in place 
of W. L. Murphy, resigned. 


Office be- 


Juanita W. Gay, Topanga, Calif. O‘fce be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1942. 
COLORADO 
Francis B. Flanagan, Holyoke, Colo., in 


place of T. H. Hargreaves, deceased. 


FLORIDA 
James E. Woodham, Campbellton, Fla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944, 
ID\HO 
Grace Fleck Bixler, Heyburn, Idaho. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1943. 
ILLINOIS 


John L, Haines, Galva, Ill., in place of P. J. 
Bergland, resigned. 

Clara L. Doll, Garden Prairie, Ill., in place 
of N. M. Porter, retired. 

Johanna M. Payne, Hartsburg, Ill. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Kenneth D. Minteer, Keithsburg, Il., in 
place of M. J. Humphreys, resigned. 

Cecilia E. Kelroy, Mundelein, Ill., in place 
of J. M. Dorfier, resigned. 

Lenor Hayes, Ogden, IIl., in place of Grace 
Hiller, retired. 

Mary W. Tolar, Pulaski, Ill., in place of 
Hezekiah Reeves, retired. 

Marguerite D. Brown, Richmond, Ill., in 
place of E. E. Bower, deccased. 

Ralph H. Hartman, Sugar Grove, Ill., in 
piace of C. G. Wilson, resigned. 

INDIANA 

Mee M. Kneisley, Hanna, Ind., in place of 
R. F. Yeoman, transferred. 

Otha H. Scott, Ladoga, Ind., in place of 
R. L. Strickler, transferred. 


Office 
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IOWA 
Ruby I. Rinkler, West Des Moines, Iowa, in 
place of D. A. Reid, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Holland B. Hedgepeth, Canmer, Ky. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
LOUISIANA 
Susie H. Reid, Gilliam, La., in place of 
©. D. Farr, retired. 
Lucile Arceneaux, Scott, La, 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 
MAINE 
H. Emily Cunningham, Damariscotta Milis, 
Maine. Office became Presidential July 1, 
1944. 


Office be- 


MARYLAND 


Guy E. Boston, Berlin, Md., in place of Or- 
lando Harrison, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fred M. Adelmann, Norwood, Mass., in 
place of A. R. Ellis, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
Alice M. Bigelow, Cass City, Mich., in place 
of Arthur Little, removed. 
Margaret A. Cook, Memphis, Mich., in place 
of Charles Davidson, retired. 
Benjamin J. Lawson, Mount Morris, Mich., 
in place of G. W. Hackney, resigned, 
MINNESOTA 
Arthur A. Vermeersch, Ghent, Minn., in 
place of B. B. Hoffmann, removed. 


Thomas J. Kosanda, Hopkins, Minn., in 
place of F. D. Markham, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


John H. Hopkins, Omaha, Nebr., in place of 
H. G. Moorhead, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 


Patrick J. McGrath, Bayonne, N. J., in 
place of C. A. Heiser, resigned. 

Frank J. Mallia, Lodi, N. J. Office became 
Presidential February 1, 1943. 

Harry Natalo, North Hackensack, N. J.., in 
place of A. C. Smith, resigned. 

Sarah E. Burke, Stelton, N. J. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

NEW YORK 

Martin E. Couillou, East Northport, N. Y., 
in place of H. A. Stecking deceased. 

Edward J. Blackall, Fort Edward. VN. Y., in 
place of E. J. Kelleher. Incumb .t’s com- 
mission expired August 2, 1939. 

Jess J. Lantry, Hogansburg, N. Y. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Daniel P. Doran, Jordan, N. Y., in place of 
A. M. Nesbitt, resigned. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Genevieve H. Wright, Cashiers, N.C. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Oline O. Moe, Galesburg, N. Dak., in place 
of J. M. Moen, transferred. 
Margaret H. Houghton, Hurdsfield, N. Dak. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


OHIO 

George T. Meesig, Bellevue, Ohio, in place 
of M. J. Callaghan, retired. 

F. Stone Trautman, Belpre, Ohio, in place 
of W. T. Dressel, transferred. 


Sue A. Watts, Conesville, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Alverda Wells, Dellroy, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Inez S. Winget, Edison, Ohio. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Josiah Eikenberry, Laura, Ohio. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Pearl Burket, Rawson, Ohio. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

OKLAHOMA 

Gertrude M. Crabb, Arcadia, Okla. 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Cara M. Masters, Cardin, Okla., in place of 
W. R. Chambers, deceased. 


Office 
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Hubert E. Williams, Cordell, Okla., in place 
of C. C. Copeland, resigned. 

Amanda V. Schneider, Nicoma Park, Okla. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Rawley E. Hart, Paoli, Okla. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Ethel Shoup, Ripley, Okla. 
Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Agnes H. Lockard, Tuskahoma, Okla. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 

Goldie R. Strain, Wann, Okla. 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 


OREGON 
Frances N. McCormick, Gilchrist, Oreg., in 
place of M. O. Maddox, resigned. 
Alta M. Weigel, Oak Grove, Oreg., in place 
of L. C. Coykendall, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Roseina M. Jackson, Coal Valley, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


Office became 


Office be- 


J. Frank Mulberger, Elderton, Pa. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. : 

Guido Donati, Kelly Station, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1944. 

J. Paul Rice, Line Lexington, Pa. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Daniel E. Held, North Apollo, Pa. Office 


became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Morrell E. Devlin, Tamaqua, Pa., in place of 
E. M. Hirsch, deceased. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Frederick Baldwin, Mapleville, R.I. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
TENNESSEE 
John E. Barnes, Ramer, Tenn. Office be- 


came Presidential July 1, 1944. 
Gertrude §S. Moore, Mooresburg, Tenn. 
Office became Presidential July 1, 1944. 
VIRGINIA 


Stacy S. Swart, Fairfax, Va., in place of 
E. McC. Wiley, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 19, 1945: 
FOREIGN SERVICE 


Wallace Murray to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Iran. 


Felix Cole, to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Ethiopia. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate February 19, 1945: 
COLLCToR OF CUSTOMS 

Frank H. Duffy, Jr., collector of customs 


for customs collection district No. 2, with 
headquarters at St. Albans, Vt. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpbay, Fesruary 19, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O loving and compassionate Father, 
who keepest truth and forgivest iniquity 
to a thousand generations, look upon 
us in mercy as we come before Thee. 
Humbly and earnestly we ask for dis- 
cerning minds that our knowledge of 
principles and of methods may be wise 
even in that which seems to be small and 
trivial. We pray for courage that gen- 
erously recognizes another’s worth and 
guards another’s interest. We rejoice 
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that Thou didst sweep aside the old law, 
“An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth,” and the Lamb of God in the 
midst of the throne became the Saviour 
of men. As Thy children, help us to 
meet despondency with fortitude, dis- 
appointment with resignation, and fear 
with eternal hope. Multitudes are wait- 
ing for Thy touch; O Sun of Righteous- 
ness, arise with healing in Thy beams; 
walk beside them in their sorrow; when 
the day closes, give peace and rest to 
all, and may we not fear tomorrow. 
Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, February 16, 1945, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Car- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 626) entitled “An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 340) entitled, 
“An act to express the intent of the Con- 
gress with reference to the regulation of 
the business of insurance,” requests a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. McCarran, Mr. 
O’Manoney, and Mr. Feravson to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, without amendment, 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the census of agriculture: and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of uhe Recorp and to in- 
clude therein an address I delivered yes- 
terday at St. Francis Roman Catholic 
Church in Lawrence, Mass., in com- 
memoration of Lithuanian Independence 
Day, and, secondly, to include a resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. STEFAN addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a newspa- 
per article. 


His 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
_I ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
ARNOLD] may extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp and include therein an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
scuri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILT esked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the Rrecorp and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. RENMET of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include an 
article. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Spe aker, I ask 
ke in the aaa ndix of the 
and include therein a letter received 
from Mr. J. W. Winterbottom and Mr, 
Arthur Connor, of Nashua, N. H., con- 
cerning the status of the returning war 
veteran and his possible acceptance as 
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an apprentice in the various skilled 
trades: and, second, that I may extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New York Times entitled “A New Turn 


for America.’ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the > recuest of the gentleman from New 
Ha hire? 

The re wes no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Reccrp a letter from Capt. M. Marshall 
Kissene, United States Army Medical 
Corps, in reply to a column of Drew Pear- 


The SPE 


4KER. Is 
the request of the ge 


there objection to 
ntleman from New 
There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to include in tl 12 Appen- 
dix of the Rrecorp an article from a pa- 
per called the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania? 


There was no objection. 





TR URY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
NTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


‘ LUDLOW, from the Committee on 





Al sropriations reported the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 158), 
which was read a first and second time 
and, with the accompanying report, re- 


rred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all 
order. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an article that appeared in a 


morning paper, 


points of 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RankIn addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include copy of a 
letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BULWINKLE addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial published in the 
San Francisco Examiner with reference 
to the combined sea-air services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no obiection. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in 
the Toledo Times on February 16, 1945, 
by the great journalist, Mr. Hartley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no ovjection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp in two instances and to incluce 
a letter and an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objeciion. 

ORDER LIFTING ARMY BAN ON REDS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RAnxKIn] 
called attention to thé fact that the Com- 
munists in this country are going to be 
taken into our Army. I want to say 
that during the past few years this ad- 
ministration has been doing everything 
in this country it could to aid and assist 
the Communists to get control of our 
country. We now have Harry Bridges 
through an organization that has been 
set up trying to seek the aid and assist- 
ance of Members of Congress in an ef- 
fort to get the President to permit him to 
remain in this country. Wein the Con- 
gress here should get after the President 
of the United States in an endeavor to 
have him get rid of Harry Bridges and 
the Communists, otherwise we are go- 
ing to be in bad shape. The Communists 
will rule the country. The quicker we 
get rid of Harry Bridges and all Com- 
munists the better it will be for our form 
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our liberty, and our 


of government, 
freedom. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a reso. 
lution passed by the Legislature of Mich- 
igan and two editorials on the subject 
of drafting farm help. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unenimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, and include several] 
erticles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 

hio? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
Gress by Secretary of War Stimson 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


narks in the Recorp and include an 
article by our former colleague, Mr, 
McCord. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no cbjection. 

Mr. MoCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial on the George bill anpnearing in 
the Evening Star entitled “House Acts 
Wisely.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there obiection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject of 
universal military conscription. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp in two instances; in one 
to include an address by Lt. Col. J. How- 
ard Berry. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speeker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 


my 
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marks in the Record in two instances 
and include an editorial in each. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

OBJECTORS COMMITTEES FOR CONSENT 
AND PRIVATE CALENDARS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to announce to the House that the 
members of the Objectors Committee on 
the Democratic side for this Congress are 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barpen], the gentleman from Indiana 
{[Mr. MappDEN], and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. This applies 
to both the Consent Calendar and the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to announce that the 
members of the Objectors Committee on 
the Republican side for the Consent Cal- 
endar are the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Corte], the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Kean], and the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CunNINGHAM]; and that 
the members of the Objectors Committee 
for the Private Calendar are the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Sprincer], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor], 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DoL- 
LIVER]. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow at 
the conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 10 min- 
utes on the subject of an appeal for na- 
tional and international unity and for 
continued, diligent prosecution of the 
war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

MR. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. McGEHEE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar on Wednesday of this week 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
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Mr. BULWINKLE. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may I state 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that Calendar Wednesday came into be- 
ing in order that, if it ever occurred 
that there was a tyrannical or auto- 
cratic Committee on Rules, the commit- 
tees of the House would have a right to 
have one day when they could be heard, 
I call this to the attention of the gen- 
tleman because, from what I heard last 
week, the Committee on Rules was 
going into the question of legislation 
when it had no right in God’s world to 
do so, calling witnesses before the com- 
mittee, which is not the province of that 
committee. Unless that kind of conduct 
is stopped, I guarantee to you, sir, that 
the Members of this House on both sides 
of the aisle who believe in fairness and 
who believe in orderly legislation will 
rise en masse and find some way to stop 
it. 

I shall not object to the gentleman’s 
request at this time, because I under- 
stand an appropriation bill is scheduled 
for consideration on that day, but each 
time thereafter I or someone else will 
see that we have Calendar Wednesdays. 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I am not a member 
of the Committee on Rules, and have 
never served on that committee, but in 
my humble opinion the criticism of that 
committee by the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. BULWINKLE] is wholly un- 
justified. 

I have never yet gone before that 
committee asking for a rule that the 
members of the committe have not asked 
me about the legislation involved. They 
had the right to do so. That is what the 
Committee on Rules is for. It is not 
merely a nominal set-up. The Com- 
mittee on Rules was created in order 
that when bills are reported out of legis- 
lative committees the Rules Committee 
could go into them, not just pass them 
through automatically and set the time 
for debate, but go into the legisaltion to 
decide whether or not in their opinion 
it should be taken up by the House under 
a rule. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. In answer to the 
gentleman, may I say they have a right 
to ask ahy member of the committee 
about the legislation, but I say they do 
not have a right to call witnesses before 
them to hear new matters. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have not only gone 
before the committee myself, but I have 
taken witnesses with me, and we have 
had them send out and get witnesses to 
testify on legislation on which a rule was 
being sought. 

The Committee on Rules was acting 
within its proper scope when it asked 
these witnesses to appear and testify as 
to the necessity or advisability of the 
legislation on which they were asked to 
vote a rule. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have submitted a unanimous-consent 
request, and I am not going to endanger 
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that request’s being granted by getting 
into this discussion now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


HARBORS OF CAPE CHARLES CITY, VA. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H, Res. 
29) authorizing that the report from the 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
dated May 12, 1842, submitting a review 
of reports on the harbors of Cape Charles 
City, Va., and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with 
illustrations, as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I do 
this only in order to express to the House, 
since this is the first day the Consent 
Calendar has been called in this session, 
the considerations which we of the ob- 
jectors’ committee follow in determining 
whether or not a bill should properly be 
considered on the Consent Calendar. 

In the past we have rather informally 
followed the rule of thumb that any bill 
authorizing an appropriation of over 
$1,000,000, or any bill reported out by a 
committee as to which there is a divided 
vote by that committee, or any bill that 
has a minority report filed with it, or 
any bill to which opposition or disap- 
proval has been expressed by the de- 
partment of Government concerned, or 
any bill of a complicated technical na- 
ture, or any bill which establishes a new 
policy or a new agency, is not properly 
on the Consent Calendar. I speak of this 
only for the purpose of advising the com- 
mittee chairmen and the members of the 
various committees so that they may 
follow the proper course and not put 
bills on the Consent Calendar which fall 
within one of these categories. 

The resolution now under considera- 
tion is the first of some eight resolutions 
authorizing the printing of certain pub- 
lic documents. I suggest that the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
from Alabama, explain why it is neces- 
sary to have a resolution authorizing the 
printing of a document, which is some- 
what contrary to the usual practice. 

Mr. JARMAN. Myr. Speaker, thatisa 
very pertinent question. The gentieman 
will recall that he has never noticed such 
a resolution on the calendar or ever heard 
of it being offered in the House before. 
The reason is that normally these reports 
go directly from the Secretary of War to 
the Speaker of the House, who has them 
printed as House documents automati- 
cally. But in the case of these eight 
documents, I believe there are eight, 
when the reports reached the Speaker 
they were accompanied by a tab by the 
Secretary of War to the effect that mili- 
tary secrets were contained therein, and 
with the request that they only be con- 
sidered in executive session and that no 
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publicity be given to them. Wow the 
Secretary of War has withdrawn that 
- request for secrecy and wishes them pub- 
lished as House documents. The Parlia- 
mentarian thought that in view of the 
time that has elapsed, 2 or 3 years in 
most cases, and the peculiarity of the 
situation, instead of being published as 
they normally are, they should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing and 
laced cn ithe Consent Calendar. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is only 
because of the peculiar circumstances 
connected with these eight documents 
that a resolution is necessary? 

Mr. JARMAN. That is truce. The 

circumstances surrounding all eight are 
identical. 
Mr. COLE of New York. It is not 
oing to be the usual practice in the 
future, and further resolutions will not 
be introduced? 

Mr. JARMAN. No; they will not come 
to us or to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
chairman orf the Committee on Printing, 
Were these eight resolutions being 
brought up now passed during the last 
session of Congress? 

Mr. JARMAN. That is true. 

Mr. RICH. Are these eight documents 
essential at the present time for the win- 
ning of the War? 

Mr. JARMAN. I would say that if the 
Secretary of War did not believe so, that 
is, that if he did not consider them essen- 
tial either for the winning of the war or 
for the civil functions of the War De- 
partment, he would not request their 
publication as House documents. 

fr. RICH. How much paper is it go- 


o 


ing to take to have these eight docu- 
ments printed at the present time? I 


know there is a great paper shortage at 
this time. I know they are trying to pro- 
hibit newspapers from securing any ad- 
Gitional paper. The fact of the matter 
is they are cutting down onthem. Ialso 
know that in the printing department 
we are printing publication after publi- 
cation which co not affect the war but 
hinder the war effort. I would like to 
know whether it is absolutely imperative 
at this time that these eight documents 
be printed. 

Mr. JARMAN. The Secretary of War 
and the Speaker of the House think it is. 

Mr. RICH. What is the cost of print- 
ine these eight documents? 

Mr. JARMAN. Each one is accome- 
panied by a report which shows its cost. 
I do not have those reports with me but 
I glanced over them and the cost is ap- 
proximately $100 each. 

Mr. RICH. Only $100 for each of the 
eight decuments? 

Mr. JARMAN. Approximately $100 
each. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
come down closer so that we can hear 
him? I want to ask him some questions 
about this. 

Mr. JARMAN. I will be glad to an- 
swer the genitleman’s questions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Are these projects not 
included in the present rivers and har- 


bors bill? 


Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman is a 

ember of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors and Iam not. The gentleman 
can answer that question. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman, from 
Alabama is a member of the committee 
that reported this resolution. A great 
many of the projects in the rivers and 
harbors bill were inserted by the Senate. 
The House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors did not have an opportunity to 
investigate them. If they are included 
in the present rivers and harbors bill, 
which will probably be passed this week, 
then what is the necessity of making 
these public documents after they are 


Mr. JARMAN. As I told the gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] the 
necessity, as far as I am concerned as 
cheirman of the Committee on Printing, 
is the fact that the Secretary of War and 
the Speaker of the House think they 
should be printed. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but these 
are with reference to recommendations 
made back in 1842, almost 3 years ago. 
Since that time the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has held extensive hearings 
and has reported out a bill. It went to 
the Senate and the Senate amended it 
by putting in a great many projects 
which the House Committee on Rivers 
end Harbors had not considered. That 
bill was passed by the Senate unani- 
mously a few days ago. It was reported 
out by the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, I will say frankly, over my 
protest, because I thought they should 
be investigated. However, in my opin- 
ion, every one of these projects is in- 
cluded. If they are included and the 
President signs the bill, it will become a 
law within the next 10 or 15 days and I 
can see no reason for making House doc- 
uments of reports on measures that have 
already been disposed of. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BLAND. I notice the first project 
involves an undertaking in my district. 
I think that was a war necessity, and the 
work was done. I know it involved 
transportation from Cape Charles over 
to Norfolk, and especially expedited 
transportation. I think it has been fin- 
ished. 

Mr. RANKIN. It has already been 
finished? 

Mr. BLAND. I think so, but the docu. 
ment is very essential to the future of 
the development. 

Mr. RANKIN. If that project has al- 
ready been built—— 

Mr. BLAND. I think so. I am not 
sure, 

Mr. RANKIN. I think it has, and if 
it has not, it is probably provided for in 
the present bill. I can see no reason for 
making a House document of a report on 
a measure that has already been taken 
care of and is no longer before the 
House. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
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my remarks in the REcorD and to in. 
clude therein an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the genileman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr, BLAND. These reports when 
printed are a great help in the future 
development of waterways and also for 
the general information of the country, 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Sseaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. Iam not familiar with 
the projects mentioned, but it has been 
the custom to have documents printed 
setting up these various projects. It has 
been helpful to Congress. It has Leen 
helpful to the engineers and to all con- 
cerned. I understand the War Denpart- 
ment, for safety reasons, reduested that 
these documents be withheld. The doc- 
uments should be printed, and they 
should be House documents. Iam some- 
what at a loss to see why there should be 
any objection whatever to placing in the 
files the same kind of House documents 
on these projects that have been placed 
in the files on every project in the 
United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Here is the point I am 
raising: In my opinion, these projects 
have already been taken cere of. 

Mr.BARDEN. Evenif they have been 
completed, there still should be these 
documents and a record of it, just as 
there is for every project in the genile- 
man’s district right now. He can go 
over there and get the House document 
on every project in his district. 

Mr. RANKIN. But those documents 
are printed before the legislation is 
passed and before the project is con- 
structed. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the second bill dealing 
with the Florida ship canal is brought 
up I shall object to it because we have 

iad volumes printed on the Florida ship 
éanal. Why they want to print any- 
thing more about it I do not know. Per- 
sonally I am opposed to the Fioride ship 
canal project and I will oppose the sec- 
ond resolution. I do not know anything 
about the first one. 

Mr. BARDEN. Would not the gentle- 
man like to have the record in order that 
he could better fight the Florida ship 
canal in the future? 

Mr. RiCH. I do not know anything 
about it. I do not know whether it is 
made to try to convince Members of Con- 
gress that it ought to be built; and if it 
ought to be built, whether it is a New Deal 
project. If it is it will get enough votes 
to pass it, but Iam going to try to stop it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
not object; I just wanted to get this in- 
formation in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on July 23, 1942, including 
a report trom the Chief of Engineers, United 
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states Army, dated May 12, 1942, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on the harbors of Cape 
Charles City, Va., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on Au- 
gust 1, 1941, and subsequent correspondence 
in relation thereto, be printed, with two il- 
lustrations, as a House document, 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
ATLANTIC-GULF SHIP CANAL, FLORIDA 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
30) authorizing the printing of the re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers, on the 
Atlantie-Gulf ship canal, Florida, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, and 
an illustration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? . 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may state 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
ordinarily these documents would have 
been referred by the Speaker and been 
printed at the time they were submitted 
to the House if it had not been that they 
were held up because of prudential rea- 
sons, at the request of the War Depart- 
ment. I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman has looked into this matter, but 
does he want to stop the mere printing 
of a report? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was-no objection. 

MIAMI RIVER, FLA. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H, 
Res. 39) authorizing the printing of a 
report of the Chief of Engineers on the 
Miami River, Fla. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the next five bills, 
six including this one, are similar in na- 
ture and authorize the printing of re- 
ports by the Chief of Engineers of the 
Army on rivers and harbors and projects, 
I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be considered together. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of House Reso- 
lution 39? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 2, 1942, including a re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated March 19, 1942, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on the Miami 
River, Fla., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted March 26, 1940, and 
subsequent correspondence in relation there- 
to, be printed, with an illustration, as a 
House document. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
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the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BLACK ROCK CHANNEL AND TONA- 
WANDA HARBOR, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 40) authorizing the printing of a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, on the Black Rock 
Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on June 15, 1942, includ- 
ing a report from the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, dated April 16, 1942, 
together with accompanying papers and 
illustrations, on a review of reports on Black 
Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. Y., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on February 11, 1941, and 
subsequent correspondence in relation there- 
to, be printed with two illustrations, as a 
House document. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


SHIPYARD RIVER, S. C. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 41) authorizing the printing of a 
report by the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, on the Shipyard River, S. C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on June 15, 1942, including 
a report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated April 11, 1942, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a review of reports on the Shipyard 
River, S. C., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, House of 
Representatives, adopted on June 20, 1941, 
and subsequent correspondence in relation 
thereto, be printed, with an illustration. as 
a House document. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REDWOOD CREEK, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
42) authorizing the printing of a report 
of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, on Redwood Creek, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Sec- 
retary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on February 11, 1942, in- 
cluding a report from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated November 
8, 1941, together with accompanying papers 
and an illustration, on a review of reports 
on Redwood Creek, Calif., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on June 10, 1941, and subsequent corre- 
spondence in relation thereto, be printed, 
with an illustration, as a House document, 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CLEVELAND HARBOR, OHIO 


The Clerk called the resolution (HL 
Res. 43) authorizing the printing of a 
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report of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, on Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the .etter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of 
Representatives on May 2, 1942, including a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated February 14, 1942, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of reports on Cleve- 
land Harbor, Ohio, requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, adopted on June 
17, 1941, and subsequent correspondence in 
relation thereto, be printed, with an illus- 
tration, as a House document. 


The resolution wa: ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, MOBILE, 
ALA., TO NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Res. 
44) authorizing the printing of a report 
from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, on the Intracoastal Water- 
way from Mobile, Ala., to New Orleans, 
La., including the Violet Canal route, 
Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the letter from the Secre- 
tary of War transmitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives on May 19, 1942, including a 
report from the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, dated April 27, 1942, together 
with accompanying pzvers and illustrations, 
on a review of reports on the Intracoastal 
Waterway from Mobile, Ala., to New Orleans, 
La., including the Violet Canal route, Louisi- 
ana, requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on May 12, 1938, and 
January 24, 1939, and also authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved on June 20, 
1938, and subsequent correspondence in rela- 
tion thereto, be printed, with two illustra- 
tions, as a House document. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING THE GRADE OF GENERAL 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 197) to 
establish the grade of general in the 
Marine Corps, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee or someone on this side of the 
aisle what the report from the Navy 
Department with regard to this bill is? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Their re- 
sponse was in the affirmative; they sup- 
ported the bill. They recognized that it 
was a step that needed to be taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the grade of gen- 
eral is hereby established on the active list 
of the Regular Marine Corps. The President 
is authorized to nominate and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint an officer, now or hereafter holding 
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the office of Commandant of the Marine 

Corps, to that grade and rank. 

Sec. 2. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
and shall continue in force during such pe- 
riod as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
the active list of the Marine Corps appointed 
to a higher grade pursuant to section 1 here- 
of shall not be vacated solely by reason of 
such appointment, nor shall such appointees 
be prejudiced in regard to promotion in ac- 
cordance with the laws relating to the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Sec. 3. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the 
upper haif, plus a personal money allowance 
of $2,200 per annum. 

Sec. 4. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served 
in the grade or rank of general by virtue of 
an appointment under the provisions of this 
act shall, upon retirement, have on the re- 
tired list the highest grade or rank held by 
him on the active list: Provided, That each 
such officer shall be entitled to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the active-duty pay 
provided herein for an officer appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act: Provided 
further, That no officer of the Marine Corps 
on the active list shall be appointed or ad- 
vanced to the rank or grade of general in 
the Marine Corps except as provided in this 
act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective only until 
6 months after the termination of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged 
as preclaimed by the President, or such ear- 
lier date as the Congress, by concurrent reso- 
lution, may fix. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Paze 1, line 8, insert the words “and rank” 
after the word “grade.” 

Page 1, add the following new sentence 
at the end of section 1: “At no time shall 
there be more than one such officer on the 
active list in such grade and rank.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out the word “or” 
and substitute therefor the word “and.” 

Fage 2, line 16, strike out the word “or” 
and substitute therefor the word “and.” 

Page 2, lines 20 and 21, strike out the 
phrase ‘‘on the active list.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out the words “or 
advanced.” 

Page 2, line 21, strike out the words “or 
grade” and insert the words “grede or” after 
the word “the.” 

Page 2, line 22, strike out the word “in” 
and insert in lieu thereof the phrase “on 
the active list of.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
CONVEYANCE TO OAHU RAILWAY & 

LAND CO. OF CERTAIN LANDS IN TER- 

RITORY OF HAWAII 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 618) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to Oahu Railway & Land Co. 
an easement for railway purposes in cer- 
tain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H. 

The SPEAKER. Is there cbjection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 216) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
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Land Co. an easement for railway pur- 
poses in certain lands situated at 
Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H. be substituted 
for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and is hereby, authorized to 
convey to Oahu Railway & Land Co. an 
easement for railway purposes in and over 
a 40-foot strip of land at Pearl Harbor Navy 
Yard in Halawa, Ewa, Oahu, T. H., con- 
taining approximately two and _ two 
hundred and_ seventy-eight one-thou- 
sandths acres, metes and bounds de- 
scription of which is on file in the Navy 
Department, in consideration of that com- 
pany’s waiving and relinquishing any and 
all claim to compensation for the taking 
by the United States of the company’s 
right-of-way easement over and across ap- 
proximately two and five hundred and 
seventy-seven one-thousandths acres of 
land described in condemnation proceed- 
ings pending in the District Court of the 
United States for the Territory of Hawaii 
entitled “United States of America, peti- 
tioner, against Certain Lands at Halawa, 
Ewa, Oahu, T. H., and Oahu Railway & Land 
Co., a corporation defendant,” being civil 
No. 493. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the tabie. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 618) was 
laid on the table. 


GRANTING TO CANTON, OHIO, CERTAIN 
LANDS SITUATED AT CANTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 619) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
grant to the city of Canton, Ohio, for 
highway purposes only, a strip of land 
situated within the United States naval 
ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 213) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip 
of land situated within the United States 
naval ordnance plant at Canton, Ohio, 
be substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to gran* to the city of Canton, Ohio, for 
use as a public highway, under such con- 
ditions as may be approved by the Secretary 
of the Navy, all right, title, and interest of 
the United States of America in and to a 
strip of land containing approximately 1.44 
acres, 25 feet in width off the north side of 
the northwest quarter, section 18, township 
10, range 8, Canton, Stark County, Ohio, and 
extending from Raff Road, southwest, west to 
the township line between Canton and Perry 
Townships. 

Sec. 2. That if any part of the above-de- 
scribed lands hereby granted to the city of 
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Canton shall be used for any other Purpose 
or purposes, or shall cease to be maintaineq 
by the city of Canton for the purpose for 
which granted, such part shall revert to the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 619) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF NAVY To 
LEASE CERTAIN LANDS IN SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 623) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
lease certain lands situated in San Diego 
County, State of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
S. 218, may be substituted for the House 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy be, and he f& hereby, authorized 
to lease for a period not to exceed 25 years, 
upon such terms and conditions as may 
be approved by the Secretary of the Navy, 
to the Southern California Telephone Co., 
a corporation, organized under the laws 
of the State of California, a parcel of 
land situated in section 32, township 9 south, 
range 6 west, San Bernardino base and 
meridian, consisting of two hundred and 
fifty-eight one-thousandths of an acre, more 
or less, comprising a part of the United 
States Marine Corps training area, Camp 
Joseph H. Pendleton, San Diego County, 
Calif., and a parcel of land situated in 
Pueblo lot 1311 of the Pueblo lands of San 
Diego County, Calif., consisting of an acre, 
more or less, comprising a part of the 
United States Marine Corps rifle range, 
Camp Matthews, in said county and State, 
the metes and bounds descriptions of which 
said lands are on file in the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of repeater station facilities: 
Provided, That when the lands shall cease to 
be used for said purposes, the lease shall be 
automatically terminated and the lands 
shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Navy be, 
and he is hereby, authorized to execute on 
behalf of the United States all instruments 
necessary to accomplish the _ aforesaid 
purposes. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 623) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 1442, REVISED 
STATUTES, RELATING TO FURLOUGH 
OF OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 624) 
to amend section 1442, Revised Statutes, 
relating to furlough of officers by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
(S. 219) to amend section 1442, Revised 
Statutes, relating to furlough of officers 
py the Secretary of the Navy, be sub- 
stituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, but for the purpose of getting 
information for the Recorp, may I ask 
some member of the committee to ex- 
plain to the House just what this bill 
does and what its objective is? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this legislation is to extend to 
officers on the active list of the Marine 
Corps and to offieers of the Coast Guard 
while the Coast Guard is operating as 
part of the Navy, the authority which 
the Secretary of the Navy now has under 
section 1442 of the Revised Statutes to 
place on furlough officers of the active 
list of the Navy. They do not have au- 
thority today to place officers in the 
Marine Corps and the Coast Guard on 
furlough and this would extend to those 
two arms of the naval service the same 
right that exists in the Navy today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is all I 
wanted. I merely desired the Recorp to 
show exactly what the bill would accom- 

plish. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes (34 U. S. C. 228), is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the sentence and inserting in licu 
thereof “and Marine Corps, and any officer 
of the Coast Guard while the Coast Guard is 
operating as part of the Navy. This section 
shall not apply to Reserve officers of such or- 
ganizations.”, so that said section when 
amended shall read as follows: “The Secre- 
tary of the Navy shall have authority to 
place on furlough any officer on the active 
list of the Navy and the Marine Corps, and 
any officer of the Coast Guard while the 
Coast Guard is operating as part of the Navy. 
This section shall not apply to Reserve officers 
of such organizations.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar ‘House bill (H. R. 624) was 
laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING THE GRADE OF ADMIRAL 
IN THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1646) to 
establish the grade of admiral in the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the same question I asked 
heretofore: Does this have the approval 
of the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman from New York that 
this bill has been approved by the Navy 
Department and unanimously submitted 
to the House by the Committee on Naval 
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Affairs. It has the endorsement of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries which has jurisdiction of the 
Coast Guard in peacetimes. 

We feel that it is but right and proper 
that this rank be given to the Comman- 
dant of the Coast Guard. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. May I 
ask also if this bill has the same provi- 
sion as relates to the other high com- 
missions which we have authorized? 

Mr. VINSON. Identical. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. They 
are temporary ranks? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I think 
it would be fitting, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Vinson] 
or the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Barden] would insert in the Recorp 
in connection with these two bills the 
statement of the Secretary of the Navy 
approving both the bill for the Marine 
Corps and the Coast Guard, because 
every One will agree that the services of 
General Vandegrift and Admiral 
Waesche should be related in this way. 
I think it would be fitting if that was 
made a part of the Recorp. 

Mr. BARDEN. I think you will find 
those statements in the report on the 
bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of debate on this bill, if passed, 
I shall ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks on the bill and I shall in- 


clude the data with reference to the 
Coast Guard. 
Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I think 


it should be in the Rrecorp. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman from 
New York will read the report he will 
find statements along the line suggested. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the grade and 
rank of admiral is hereby established on the 
active list of the Regular Coast Guard. The 
President is authorized to nominate and, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to appoint an officer, now or here- 
after holding the office of Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, to that grade andrank. At 
no time shall there be more than one such 
officer on the active list in such grade and 
rank. 

Sec. 2. Appointments under authority of 
this act shall be made without examination 
and shall continue in force during such pe- 
riod as the President shall determine. The 
permanent or temporary status of officers of 
the active list of the Coast Guard appointed 
to a higher grade pursuant to section 1 
hereof shall not be vacated solely by reason 
of such appointment, nor shall such ap- 
pointees be prejudiced in regard to promo- 
tion in accordance with the laws relating 
to the Coast Guard. 

Sec. 3. Appointees under this act shall, 
while on active duty, receive the same pay 
and allowances as a rear admiral of the upper 
half, pius a personal money allowance of 
$2,200 per annum. 

Sec. 4. In the discretion of the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, each officer who shall have served in 
the grade and rank of admiral by virtue of 
an appointment under the provisions of this 
act, shall upon retirement, have on the re- 
tired list the highest grade and rank held by 
him on the active list: Provided, That each 
such officer shall be entitled to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the active-duty pay 
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provided herein for an officer appointed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act: Provided 
further, That no officer of the Coast Guard 
shall be appointed to the grade or rank of 
admiral on the active list of the Coast Guard 
except as provided in this act. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective only until 
6 months after the termination of the wars 
in which the United States is now engaged 
as proclaimed by the President, or such earlier 
date as the Congress, by concurrent resolu- 
tion, may fix. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
pays fitting tribute to an eminent of- 
ficer of the Coast Guard. It has been 
approved by the Navy Department and 
the Naval Affairs Committee. It pro- 
vides for the rank of admira! in the 
United States Coast Guard. A copy of 
the favorable report is as follows: 


The Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1646) to es- 
tablish the grade of admiral in the Coast 
Guard, and for other purposes, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
without amendment and recommend that 
the bill do pass. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish the 
grade and rank of admiral on the active 
list of the Coast Guard and to authorize 
the appointment of an officer holding the 
office of Commandant of the Coast Guard to 
that grade and rank. 

Section 1 of the bill establishes the grade 
and rank of admiral on the active list of 
the Coast Guard and authorizes the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to appoint an officer holding 
the office of Commandant of the Coegst 
Guard to that grade and rank. It provides 
that there shall be only one officer on the 
active list in the grade and rank of admiral 
at any one time. 

Section 2 would provide that appointments 
under the bill shall be made without ex- 
amination and shall continue in force dur- 
ing such period as the President shall de- 
termine. It would also preserve the per- 
mapent and temporary status and eligibility 
for promotion of an officer holding the rank 
of admiral pursuant to appointment under 
section 1. 

Section 3 would fix an appointee’s pay and 
allowances at the same amounts as those 
of a rear admiral of the upper half, plus a 
personal money allowance of $2,200 per an- 
num. 

Section 4 would provide that, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, and by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, an officer 
who shall have been appointed under the 
bill shall have, upon retirement, the highest 
grade and rank held by him on the active 
list, and retired pay equal to 75 percent of 
the pay of such grade and rank. The sec- 
ond proviso to this section would limit 
appointments to the grade and rank of ad- 
miral on the active list of the Coast Guard 
to those made as provided in the bill. Un- 
der this proviso no officer could be appointed 
under section 1 except one who, at the time 
of appointment, holds the office of Com- 
mandant. 

Section 5 would limit the period during 
which the bill would be effective to the 
duration of the war and 6 months thereafter. 

At the present time the Coast Guard con- 
sists of more than 12,700 officers and 157,000 
enlisted personnel. Five years ago the total 
number of personnel of the Coast Guard on 
active service was less than 13,000. As of 
March 26, 1942, when the Commandant of 
the Coast Guard was advanced from the 
rank of rear admiral to vice admiral, his 
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present rank, the personnel numbered ap- 
proximately 42,000. Since that time, less 
_ than 3 years, the size of the organization 
has increased more than four times to its 
present total of approximately 170,000 officers 
and enlisted personnel, plus 50,000 members 
of the ¢ t Guard Temporary Reserve added 
Sllice 19 

The size and eccomplishments of the Coast 
Guard, in the opinion of the committee, 
constitute ample basis for the proposed legis- 
lation. The bill has the approval of the Navy 
Department, as indicated by the following 
letter from the Secretary of the Ndvy to the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
which is made a part of this report. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C. 
Hor. Carn, VINSON, 
Crairman of the Committee on 
Nava! Affairs, House of Repre- 


sentatives, Washington, D. C. 





My Dsar Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill (H. R. 
1646) to establish the grade of admiral in 
the Coast Guard, and for other purposes, 
wes reforred by ycur committee to the Navy 


Department with request for a report there- 
on. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to establish the grade and rank of admiral 
on the active list of the Regular Coast 
Guard and to authorize the appointment of 
an cfiicer holding the ofiice of Commandant 


of the Coast Guard to that grade and rank, 
Only such an cfiicer could ke appointed un- 
der the bill, by reason of a proviso to sec- 
tion 4 ; 

Section 2 of the biil would preserve the 
permanent and tempcrary status and eligi- 
bility for promotion of an officer appointed 


thereunacer. Under section 3 the appointee’s 
pay and allowances would be the same as 
those of a rear admiral of the upper half, plus 
a personal money allowance of $2,200 per 
annum. 


Section 4 would provide that, in the dis- 
cretion of the President, and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
officer who shall have been appointed under 
the bill shall have, upon retirement, the 
highest grade and rank held by him on the 
active list, and retired pay equal to 75 per- 


cent of the pay of such grade and rank. 

Section 5 would limit the effectiveness of 
the prcposed legislation to the duration of 
the war and 6 months thereafter. 

It is the view of the Navy Department that 
the present size of the Coast Guard and the 
scope of its operations justify the proposed 
legislation. The Navy Department, there- 


fore, has no objection to the enactment of 
H.R. 1646. 
The Navy Department has been informally 


advised by 
there wi 
miussl 


the Bureau of the Budget that 
uld be no objection to the sub- 
2 of the above report to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 


Huge expansion in the size and duties 
of the Coast Guard since the designation 
of its Commandant as a vice admiral 
both justify and require this increase in 
rank. It is, moreover, fitting and desira- 
ble that this advancement be made now 
that admirals of the fleet and generals 
of the armies have been promoted to 
five-star rank. Both the Marine Corps 
and the Coast Guard are now services in 
the Navy Department; as the Com- 
mandant of each has held equivalent 
rank for many years, this bill is a com- 
panion to H. R. 197, which proposes to 
advance the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps to the grade and rank of 
gcencral. 

Five years ago, at which time the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard held 
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the rank of rear admiral, the personnel 
of the Coast Guard totaled less than 
13,0060. At the time the present Com- 
mandant was advanced to the rank of 
vice admiral—March 26, 1842—the Coast 
Guard consisted of under 42,000. In the 
less than 3 years since that time, the 
Coast Guard has expanded more than 
four times, with a present total of al- 
most 170,000 officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel, plus over 50,000 members of the 

coast Guard Temporary Reserve. Only 
a few years ago, when the Navy was far 
smaller than today’s Coast Guard, four- 
Star admirals were in command. 

Not only has the personnel of the 
Coast Guard shown a huge increase, but 
the scope and importance of the war- 
time tasks assigned to it have likewise 
been greatly expanded. Its combat ac- 
tivities now include convoy and anti- 
submarine patrol duties, the manning of 
landing craft in amphibious operations, 
sea and air operations in heavy ice 
areas—cuch as Greenland and Icelanc— 
and air-sea rescue activities. In addi- 

ion to its own vessels, which have more 

than doubled in number since the outset 
of the war, the Coast Guard is provid- 
ing officers and men for more than 590 
Navy and Army vessels—troop trans- 
ports, LST’s, LCI’s, destroyer escorts, 
frigates, supply ships, and »numerous 
other classes. 

These combat activities are supple- 
mented by other vital var functions 
of the Coast Guard. Among these are 
port security, the operation and mainte- 
nance of more than 34,000 aids to navi- 
gation, and marine inspection, includ- 
ing safety regulation of the merchant 
marine. Coast Guard services to the 
merchant marine are not confined to 
home ports, for marine inspection de- 
tails are now located in every part of 
the globe in which Allied shipping is 
prominent. 

Coast Guard men and ships are now 
serving in all corners of the world. In 
addition to its convoy and other sea- 
going activities, Coast Guard ships and 
men have participated in all major in- 
vasions and have landed attacking waves 
of marines and soldiers on Guadalcanal, 
north Africa, Sicily, Salerno, Anzio, Eni- 
wetok, Saipan, Normandy, southern 
France, Leyte, and Luzon, 

The duties and achievements of the 
Coast Guard have earned that service 
a high place among the armed forces 
of the Nation and warrant the recogni- 
tion which the granting of four-star 
rank to its Commandant would provide. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 685) to 
amend the act entitled “An act for the 
acquisition of buildings and grounds in 
foreign countries for use of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, 
to permit of the sale of buildings and 
grounds and the utilization of proceeds 
of such sale in the Government interest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to have some 
one give us a little more information in 
regard to this bill. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Is there any particular 
information the gentleman would like :o 
have? 

Mr. RICH. I have read the report ang 
I would like to have a little further ex. 
planation of it. 

Mr. BLOOM. I will be very gled to 
try to enlighten the gentleman. Th’s bil) 
allows the Foreign Service Buildings Com- 
mission to use the proceeds of sales of 
property. Today it is able to do every. 
thing except to scll the prcperty and use 
the proceeds. They can exchange or 
transfer embassy or legation property or 
do anything they have to under this bill, 
The Foreign Service Euildings Commis- 
sion is composed of the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and the 
ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. 

The purpose of this bill is to save money 
for the Government of the United States. 
If we are not permitted to sell the prop- 
erty and then use the proceeds to buy 
other property, that is, for embassies and 
legations in foreign countries, which it 
will be necessary to do after this war, and 
to buy other properties, we will have to 
remain in the locations that are anti- 
quated, that are not serviceable, and in 
bad locations, and not be able to have the 
facilities that we should have in the new 
scheme of the world. The Government 
does not lose anything but makes money 
under thfS bill. It will make money by 
allowing this to be done, because at pres- 
ent we can only exchange a piece of prop- 
erty in any country with a person who 
has something that we want. If they do 
not have the location that we want, we 
cannot do business; we cannot do any- 
thing at all and our hands are tied. 
Nothing can be done, let me say to the 
gentleman, until it has the unanimous 
approval of the Foreign Service Buildings 
Commission. 

Mr. RICH. In Buenos Aires, for in- 
stance, we have a property that in 1930 
was worth $283,602.23. Is it contemplated 
that you want to make an exchange with 
somebody that has a property that will 
be better suited for .‘tate Department 
purposes? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. That is a very 
good illustration of the way it is done 
now. If we want to exchange that prop- 
erty, we must find a man who has a piece 
of property we can use and who wants to 
exchange it for our piece of property. 

Mr. RICH. Suppose this man has a 
piece of unimproved land on which you 
could build a State Department build- 
ing; then are you going to give up our 
embassy there and take this unimproved 
property, and then ask for $1,500,000 to 
construct a building on it? 

Mr. BLOOM. No, this prevents that, 
for this reason. We want to sell the 
property at a high price and buy another 
piece of property more cheaply in a loca- 
tion we can use in that certain city or 
country. 

Mr. RICH. Then you will probably 
have to erect 2 building on that property. 

Mr. BLOOM. We have to do that, but 
we are not asking you for that. 
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Mr. RICH. Ihave heard that so much. 
You are not asking that now, but every 
time they come in and say, “We are ask- 
ing for a piece of land now and we want 
the building later,” then they come in 
later and want the money. I want to 
know where you are going to get the 
money for that. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentleman 
believe that would be the time for him 
to say, “No, we will not give you the 
money”? 

Mr. RICH. No, Ido not. If you have 
a building that is doing the work of our 
State Department-—— 

Mr. BLOOM. But it is not doing the 
work. 

Mr. RICH. Well, you want to get on 
Main Street and we are now on some 
other street, but we can do the work, and 
we are not in position today to build 
any more embassies in any town where 
we have a good embassy that will take 
care of our State Department. The 
gentleman knows that and so do I. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. It may interest the 
gentleman to know that this bill was 
gone into in our committee very thor- 
oughly by the Republicans, who are 
not very eager to spend money, and we 
were very much of the opinion that we 
would save money, as the gentleman has 
said, rather than spend unduly. It is 
not a matter of getting on Main Street; 
it is a matter of getting rid of some very 
poor properties here and there and get- 
ting better properties for far less 

money. 

Mr.RICH. The chairman of the com- 
mittee says it is not going to cost any- 
thing and that you will not be coming 
here asking for money. You have this 
property in Buenos Aires which the State 
Department is now using, and which cost 
$282,000. Suppose you exchange that 
for a vacant lot. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Not necessarily. 

Mr. RICH. You might get something 
in return. But is it not your experience 
that if you exchange that property now 
you will be back here asking for addi- 
tional funds to build in Buenos Aires a 
building that will be suitable to this 
committee and this Government? 

Mrs. BOLTON. I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that this is 
all done under the authority of a com- 
mittee in Washington. Nothing can be 
done without their approval. 

Mr. RICH. Just where is it not going 
to cost any more money? 

Mrs. BOLTON. We have to act on the 
basis of what that committee does. 

Mr. BLCOM. The gentleman must 
remember that in perhaps 20 countries 
throughout the world our embasies and 
legations have been bombed and blasted 
so that we have nothing left there. May 
I say further that you have already ap- 
propriated money to build legations and 
embassies throughout the world, but our 
hands are so tied that we cannot operate 
as efficiently and economically as we 
would like. I have had 50 years’ experi- 


ence in the real-estate business, and this 
is the only way you can operate, 
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Mr. -BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, unless 
there is some indication that this matter 
can be adjusted I shall have to call for 
the regular order. Has the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania made up his mind to 
object? 

Mr. RICH. No; I have not. I assure 
the gentleman that all I want to know is 
that we are going to do this and do it in 
a good, sound, business way. If you can 
prove that to me I will go along with you, 
but if it is not going to be done that way 
I am going to object. 

Mr. BLOOM. The matter was gone 
into most thoroughly by the committee, 
both Republicans and Democrats. We 
had witnesses before the committee and 
they all approved it. This is a unani- 
mous report of the committee. This bill 
should be passed now because it is neces- 
sary to go through with these things at 
the present time. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that this 
item is all right. I will tell him why. I 
happen to be a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations which is now 
holding hearings on appropriations for 
the Department of State for the next fis- 
cal year. In those hearings considerable 
justification was brought forth for the 
purchase of buildings and grounds for 
the Foreign Service. As the chairman 
for the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
justly said, many of our buildings have 
been destroyed during the war. I think 
the gentleman should not object to this 
particular item for the reason that it will 
result in the saving of considerabie 
money to the taxpayers of the United 
States. When we bring the bill before 
you making appropriations for the pur- 
chase of additional buildings and 
grounds for the Foreign Service, I think 
the gentleman then will get a very good 
explanation of this matter. There are 
many things that we cannot say publicly 
in connection with this at the present 
time. I wish the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania would not object. 

Mr. RICH. If that is going to be done, 
I am satisfied. 

Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs why the property could not be 
sold, if it is surplus property of the State 
Department, under the Surplus Property 
Act which was passed in October. 

Mr.BLOOM. Wecannot doit because 
the Foreign Service Building Commission 
Act allows us to do everything except 
sell it and use the proceeds. We can ex- 
change it and do everything under the 
sun, but we cannot sell it and use the 
proceeds. 

Mr. MANASCO. Why can it not be 
sold under the terms of the Surplus 
Property Act which was passed in Octo- 
ber. of last year? 

Mr. BLOOM. I am sorry, if we could 
have done it, we would not be here today. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I want 
to ask a question about the consular 
offices and diplomatic offices, for in- 
stance, in London. Is it a proper ques- 
tion to ask whether we own the building 
in London or not? 
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Mr. BLOOM. I think we own the con- 
sular offices. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How about 
the building where the Embassy is? 

We do not own that? 

Mr.BLOOM. We do own the Embassy, 
but not the Chancery. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It has been 
my experience that in many foreign 
countries we have very poor buildings in 
which to house the diplomatic service. 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes, and that is what 
we are trying to remedy. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The build- 
ing in Mexico City looked more like a 
firetrap than anything else. 

Mr. BLOOM. It is a firetrap. I have 
been there. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is not 
the sort of building that our diplomatic 
corps should be housed in. 

Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, did the gentleman 
say we already had appropriations for 
buildings in foreign lands? 

Mr. BLOOM. We had an appropria- 
tion several years ago of $10,000,000. 
That is what we are using now for build- 
ings. In some of the countries some of 
our Ministers have not even a home to 
live in. 

Mr. MOTT. Then I will ask this fur- 
ther question: Having the authorization 
and having a blanket appropriation un- 
der the bill which is now before us, would 
that permit the agencies and commit- 
tees the gentleman has referred to to go 
ahead and build such buildings as they 
please without having to come back to 
the Congress and ask either for an au- 
thorization or appropriation? 

Mr. BLOOM. Only up tothe sum that 
we already have. We cannot go ahead 
and build any buildings unless it is 
authorized by the entire commission and 
the money is appropriated. 

Mr. MOTT. The money is appropri- 
ated? 

Mr. BLOOM. They have to come 
back to the Congress. 

Mr. MOTT. The money is appropri- 
ated to the extent of $10,000,000. You 
have it. 

Mr. BLOOM. We have used quite a 
bit of that. I do not know how much 
we have used of it. 

Mr. MOTT. Let me ask this question. 
It may be a little hypothetical but I 
think the gentleman will get it. Suppose 
you have a piece of property which is un- 
desirable in a city such as London or 
Paris, that is, for an embassy, and you 
want to trade it for a piece of property 
which is in a more desirable location and 
which could be developed into a good 
embassy. Suppose your obsolete facility 
was worth $100,000 and you traded it for 
another piece of property worth $100,000 
but which would not be suitable for an 
embassy unless you tore down the prop- 
erty on it and rebuilt. You could do that 
without any more authority except the 
authority of this bill? You would not 
have to be authorized by the Congress 
to build a $10,000,000 embassy or you 
would not have to ask for an appropria- 
tion? 
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Mr. BL COM. It would have to be an 





even exchange. Does not the gentle- 
man s¢ ce? This enables us to sell a piece 
of pl ypecty that might be in a business 
location, such as Connecticut Avenue, for 
instance, end we could get a half a mil- 
licn dollars for it. Then perhaps we 
could buy a piece of property which we 
cculd use in a residential section, the 
same as the Eritish did here, for less 


money. ‘This authorizes us to exchange 
it. That is what we are trying to get 
> want to do business ina 
way. ‘That is the purpose of this 
Do you think you would 


Mr. MOTT. 


‘ 
have to ccme to the Congress for an 
annronriation? 
iv, BLOOM. Oh, yes; certainly. 
»SERSEER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of tae bill? 

There being no chjection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That the act cited as 
the “F< 1 Service EBuildi Act, 1226,” 
.p d May 7, 1926, as amended, is hereby 

her amenc¢ed by adding at the end 
f a new paragraph No. 9 and reading 


when ke finds 
the Government, 


ort : iia a: 
9. Tne Secretary cf State, 


be in the interest cf 











\ 1 the conctlrrence of the Foreign Service 
3U ! Commission, is authorized to sell 
uildings and grounes acquired fc r the use 
f diploma and consular estab shments 
n fore i i ries, and notw ithe tanding 
ihe provisions of any other law, to apply the 
pieceeds cf such sales tows the purchase 
nd construction, and preservation of other 
properties in the juagment of the Com- 
m ,m best serve the Goverrment’s ine 
te however, That the Secree 
{ ( ll report all such transac- 
to the Congress wiih the 
( s of the LCepartment of 
' \ lio li comnit e al nd- 
nents 
P 2 6, after the comma strike out 
° Lv iy 
P 2,1 7, aiter the word “sales”, insert 
en it ea 
» 2, line &, after the comma, insert the 
uv a 1 ti a 
Page 2, lit “preperties”, 
i or held in ¢ ‘vice build- 
2 func 
The committee amendments were 
agreed t 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, ond passed, ard a motion to recon- 
sicer was laid on the table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
South Daxota. Mr, 


> -. secTh e 
Mir. CASE of 


S ker, i c unanimous consent to ex- 
tend m ¢ rks in the REcorD in two 
instances, and include an editorial and 
an exchenrce of letters with the Vet- 
erens’ Acmi tration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dekota? 

There was no objection. 

FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNiTED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 689) 
to enable the er of State, pur- 
suant to its sponsibilities under the 


Constitution an 1d statutes of the United 
States, more effectively to carry out its 
prescribed and traditional responsibili- 


tics in the foreign field; to strengthen 


CONGRES 


the Foreign Service permitting fullest 
utilization of available personnel and 
facilities of other departments and agen- 
cies and coordination of activities 
abroad of the United States under a 
Foreign Service for the United States 
unified under the guidance of the De- 
partment of State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is a very impor- 
tant bill for the Consent Calendar, be- 
cause it changes the whole set-up in the 
Foreign Service. I think we should have 
some explanation from the chairman of 
the committee. 

I also want to comment on one part 
of the , tb ill. It calls for post allowances 
whenever the cost of living may be pro- 
po? Secale higher then it is here. I 
have seen certain legisiation of that type 
right along, because it has been author- 
ized in apyropriation bills, but what I do 
not like to see is that every time the cost 
of living is higher in another country, 
we pay a great deal more money to our 
representatives there, and whenever the 
cost of living is low in any other coun- 
try, our representatives get the benefit. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

‘ STEFAN. That has been the cus- 
in the Department of State for a 
time, where due to the exchange, 
they balance the cost cf living in order 
to give the Foreign Service an even break. 

Mr. KEAN. That is what I refer to. 
Every time I see it in an appropriation 
bill I wonder about it. 

, There are also some changes in this, 








which the report cays are minor changes, 
Tr would like to know just what those are. 
Aiso I em curious to know what a “post 
allowance” is 


BLOOM. Will the gentleman 


wialda? 


Mr, RIAN. I yield. 


Mr. BLOOM. Supcose a mean is ina 
certain position—— 
Mr. STEFAN. I will tell you what it is. 


A Foreign Service ofiicer gets rent al- 
lowence and living allowance. 

Mr. IXEAN. It cannot be that, because 
it says “may be j allowance for 


granted 
living quarters, heat, light, fuel, gas, and 


electricity, for representation, and also 
post allowances.” What are “post allow- 
ances”? 


. BLOOM. That is where the man 
is 2 loc ential You must remember in some 
pleces some of our representatives have 
no place to live at all. He goes to a cer- 
tain location 
Vir. KEAN. I know all of that. It 
Ly ; that right here. 
Mr. BLOOM. That 
“post allowances.” 

Mr. KEAN. Why do they say “and” 
then? 

Mr. BLOCM. Ido not Enow. 
STEFAN. If the chairman does 
not know, I assume that “post allow- 
ances” has something to do with the 
Army or Navy, as for instance in Paris, 
most of our Foreign Service officers in 
Paris are living in Army quarters. It 
may be that, if the chairman does not 
know. 





~ 
a 


is what they call 


Mr. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. 
yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, who thinks he may 
know. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The only thing 1 
know about it is that when a committee 
of which I am a member stopped at a 
place called Belem do Para, in Brazij, 
we found that the vice consul had $59 
allowance which he was supposed to use 
for entertainment, or any other purpose. 

fr. STEFAN. No; that is not a post 
allowance. That is representation al- 
lowance. That is a different allowance 
from post allowance. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield further to the gentleman for 
the time being, at least not until after 
I have finished my explanation. 

The gentleman will find that such 
allowances are post allowances, and they 
are entirely too meager, as I sec it, be- 
cause these me unable to do very 
much. Whatever Hite allowance they 
mae in making the best possibile repre- 

ntation cf this coun try before the other 
canna of the world should not be be- 
gruceed them. As a matter of ue 
as the gentleman probably well knows, 
there are certain governments which 
make it a practice not only to pay their 
embassadors ard consular representa 
tives elsewhere in the world more money 
than we pay ours but they likewise give 
them a station one degree higher than 
we give our people in orcer to make us 
rominent, 
I ‘may Ce -all at tention to a "fac t that 
right here in Washington the Ambassa- 
dor of Great Britain receives $10,000 a 
year more than the President of the 
United States, and has a very beautiful 
residence et his disposal which is at 
least equal to the White House. I ke- 
lieve our own people are entitled to every 
rossible advantage this great country, 
the greatest in the world, can give them. 

tr. KEAN. Iam in thorough agree- 
ment with what the gentleman from 
California has said, but I still do not 
aa what post allowances are. 


Will the gentleman 





n are 


. STEFAN. The post allowance is 
not the * pr preneenevien allowance. 
Mr. ERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 


the © gentl amet yield? 
*, KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I agree with the 
interpretation of the gentleman from 
California that the post allowance is a 
small entertainment allowance to meet 
the obligations that rest on our Foreign 
Service officers when they have to enter- 
tain in their official capacity. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what arrangements have 
been made with the War Manpower 
Commission about the advancement of 
these wages? 

Mr. KEAN. Do not ask me; 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RICH. I should like to know 
whether the gentleman has taken this 
up with the War Manpower Commission, 

Mr. BLOOM. It is not necessary. 

Mr. RICH. It should be when a salary 
is increased from $9,000 to $10,000. 

Mr. BLOOM. We are not increasing 
any salaries from $9,000 to $10,000; that 
is simply the rang 


ask the 


re in salaries of class I, 















Mr. RICH. The very first section of 
the bill states that class I salaries are 
advanced from $9,000 to $10,000; class IT 
from $8,000 to $8,900. Back home em- 
ployers are not able to increase the salary 
of a man getting a mere dollar an hour 
without permission from one of these 
war-control boards. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the gentleman will 
only wait a minute I will answer him. 

Mr. RICH. But to have the Congress 
increase salaries $1,090 at a jump does 
not make sense to me. 

Mr. BLOOM. Let me answer and it 
may make sense. 

The increases provided for in the bill 
will not average over $390 per person. 
The gentleman is reading a reference to 
existing salary classification rates. 
There is no increase in salary from 
$9,000 to $10,000; the bill merely pro- 
vides that men may be raised from cer- 
tain grades to certain other grades. For 
instance, when they find a man in the 
field who has a great deal of knowledge 
about a certain thing, the kind of knowl- 
edge the department needs in the field, 
they put this man into a higher grade 
so the department can get the greatest 
benefit of his ability. The whole thing 
amounts to no more than about $390 a 
person, and not every person will receive 
a raise. This will mean a total of ap- 
proximately $400,000, or 1 percent of 
the total Foreign Service budget. 

Mr. RICH. Further reserving the 
right to object, section 10 states that an 
increase is made: 

Ambassadors and ministers as now or 
hereafter provided; foreign service offi- 
cers as follows: “Class I, $9,000 to $10,- 
000.” 

Now if that is not an increase in salary 
I do not know what an increase is. 

Mr. BLOOM. When their position is 
advanced, when they are advanced, 
naturally they take the salary of the 
advanced classification, and the man 
worthy of being advanced is worthy of 
the salary the classification carries. It 
is an increase in his rating. That is the 
idea. 

Mr. KEAN. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that they are 
entitled to these increases; but the bill 
according to the report will cost the Fed- 
eral Government some $400,000. 

Mr. RICH. Iam not saying that they 
do not need the increases, for even today 
Congressmen are talking avout the need 
for increasing their own salaries. The 
thing of it is that when the people back 
home ask for a few cents increase on 
their hourly wage it cannot be given to 
them; but here Congress comes along 
and increases salaries $1,000 at a time. 
It just does not make sense; it is not 
right; it is not honest. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. I object. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the gentleman from New York a 
question or two about this bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand objection has already been made. 

Mr.BLOOM. No. The gentleman re- 
served the right to object. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I have ob- 
jected. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


ESCAPES OF PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
INTERNED ENEMY ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1525) 
relating to escapes of prisoners of war 
and interned enemy aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That whoever procures 
the escape of any prisoner of war held by the 
United States or any of its allies, or the 
escape of any person apprehended or interned 
as an enemy alien by the United States or any 
of its allies, or advises, connives at, aids, or 
assists in such escape, or aids, relieves, trans- 
ports, hatbors, conceals, shelters, protects, 
holds correspondence with, gives intelligence 
to, or otherwise assists any such prisoner of 
war or enemy alien, after his escape from 
custody, Enowing him to be such prisoner of 
war or enemy alien, or attempts to commit 
or conspires to commit any of the above acts, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than 10 years, or both. 
The provisions of this act shall be in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for any other 
provision of law. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REWARDS TO POSTAL EMPLOYEES FOR 
INVENTIONS 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 744) 
authorizing payment of rewards to postal 
employees for inventions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, will someone explain this 
bill? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to reward em- 
ployees of the post office, who are not 
entitled or authorized under law to hold 
any other job, for such suggestions, in- 
ventions, or improvements as they might 
present in connection with postal mat- 
ters to promote efficiency and reduce the 
cost of handling the mails. Many such 
suggestions and inventions have been 
placed in effect with no thought of rec- 
ognition or hope of reward. This bill 
has the approval of the Post Office De- 
partment and is limited to $25,000 in any 
one year and to $1,000 for any one in- 
vention or suggestion or series of sugges- 
tions along the same line by an individ- 
ual. The Post Office Department claims 
that this bill will be an incentive and will 
save that department many thousands of 
dollars a year in increased efficiency in its 
operations because of mechanical im- 
provements. 

Mr. RICH. They will not pay to the 
man more than they will receive in bene- 
fits from the invention? 

Mr. McKENZIE. The bill does not 
make any such provision as that. It is 
limited to $1,000 for any one invention. 
If an invention does not merit that much 
Iam sure that the executives of the Post 
Office Department can be trusted to use 
some judgment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I ask this 
question: If an employee of the Post Of- 
fice Department creates an invention 
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which is useful and results in a saving to 
the Government, under the law, as I un- 
derstand it, he cannot patent that in- 
vention or be protected in it? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DONDERO. Except by such re- 
ward as this bill might give him? 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is right. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mir. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, this is not the 
first bill of this character to come before 
the Congress to be enacted into law. 
There have been similar bills for the 
Interior Department, and some other 
departments. This matter was up for 
discussion before the Committee on 
Patents when a bill was pending with 
reference to similar action concerning 
the Interior Department. The other bills 
to which I have referred went to other 
committees than the Committee on 
Patents. 

This matter of invention by those in 
the governmental service is very closely 
akin to the general subject of patents, 
and there should not be legislation 
emanating from various committees 
with reference to inventions by Govern- 
ment employees. We have passed other 
such bills and no exception has been 
taken, but, as I say, we have had the mat- 
ter under discussion before the Commit- 
tee on Patents, and I think that the ap- 
propriate procedure would be to have a 
general law with reference to Govern- 
ment employees in all departments of the 
Government. Such a bill is now under 
study. This should be done in order 
that it may be properly introduced for 
the protection of these employees and 
without in any way abrogating or inter- 
fering with our patent system. 

I shall not object at this time to the 
passage of the pending bill because sim- 
ilar bills with reference to other depart- ° 
ments of the Government have already 
become law, but I do believe that we 
should take up the proposition of gen- 
eral legislation in this regard and in that 
general legislation repeal these several 
laws that have come from the various, 
committees which have nothing to do 
primarily with patents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, w*'l 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest at 
that time in consideration of a general 
bill in relation to Federal employees of 
any agency or department that has to 
do with inventions of something which 
may be beneficial to the agency or de- 
partment and our Government, that if 
the invention is used in private fields of 
endeavor, the Federal employee respon- 
sible for the invention be protected in- 
sofar as the use of his invention outside 
of the governmental agency is concerned. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, that would 
be a matter for general study. Under 
the present law they are not permitted 
to take out patents on these ideas. Many 
inventions have been made by employees 
of these respective departments which 
are used almost exclusively by the Gov- 
ernment and have been found to be very 
useful and very advantageous. The 
purpose underlying this bill and the 
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others which have preceded it, I think, is 
a good one. But I think we should be 
_very careful from the standpoint of ju- 
risdiction and not have committees re- 
porting upon matters which do not pri- 
marily concern their functions, but have 
general legislation emanate from the 
comunittee which does have the authority 
and the responsibility of dealing with 
inventions and patents. 

Mr. McCORMACK, What I had in 
mind was this: I am talking now about 
a general bill and not this particular bill. 
It is a very good bill, I think. But sup- 
pose I am an employee of the Post Office 
Department and I invent something 
which the Department utilizes. Then 
suppose the invention is something 
that could be utilized in a private field 
of endeavor. I think, even though the 
Government Coes not pay me a royalty, 
nevertheless I should not be precluded 
from having my inventive genius pro- 
tected where the preduct of my inventive 
mind is used in a private field of en- 
deevor. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, that would 
require modification of existing law. It 
may be that many of these inventions are 
mace as a result of the work of the em- 
ployee being done for the Government 
and perhaps on Government time. I 
think the whole subject is one that should 
be thoroughly considered, although I 
know there are some objections to the 
policy suggested by the distinguished 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
But I do believe that the sub- 
ject matter of the pending bill shculd be 
taken up in one general law and that it 
should not be approached in this piece- 
meal way. For instance, I think there is 
no such legislation with reference to the 
Department of Commerce, and the De- 
portment of Commerce may have a bill 
pending to give this consideration to its 
employees. If none is pending, there will 
likely be one. It just seems to me that 
it is improper parliamentary procedure 
to be takine up this one matter through 
so many committees and that we should 
have general legislation that will be ap- 
plicable to all of these governmental em- 


plovees. 


setts. 


Mr. EURCH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
genileman yield? 
Mr. LANHAM. yield to the gentle- 


man from Virginia. 

Mr, BURCH. I do not think this bill 
c2rries it to the extent that the gentle- 
man from Texas believes, if he will read 
the language. It is only for a series of 
sugeestions; in other words, if we work 


out a plan by which a postal employee 
:) 


will invent something or improve the 
£ervice and thereby create a saving, that 
he shall be rewarded. 





Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, and I am not averse 
cislation at this time, because 
similar legislation with reference to other 
departments has been enacted. But we 
had hearings, and rather extensive hear- 
ings, before the Committee on Patents 
on the same subject with reference to 
the Department of the Interior, though 
the other bills came from committees 
other than the Committee on Patents. 
The whole subject is so closely related to 
the matter of patents and to the poli- 
cies that we have adopted under the 
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patent system that we should have gen- 
eral legislation in order that there may 
be no conflict by reason of so many com- 
mittees dealing with the same subject. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
men from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice that this bill 
applies only to postal employees. There 
are just two motives that actuate all of 
us. One is the hope of reward and the 
other is the fear of punishment. It 
seems to me that legislation which takes 
away that hope of reward or minimizes 
it really discourages effort on the part of 
any person to make inventions. 

I think we should liberalize the law, if 
that is the law now, restricting a person 
from receiving only a tcken reward for 
his genius or for his effort. I think some 
general legislation for the whole Govern- 
ment should be enacted. 

Mr. LANHAM, I think the gentleman 
from Michigan will agree with my obser- 
vation that we should have one law with 
reference to the purpose of the pending 
bill and sot take it up by piecemeal legis- 
lation with reference to each department 
of the Government. 

Mr. DONDERO. That might be ad- 
viseble. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General is authorized, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to pay a 
cash reward for any invention, suggestion, or 
series of suggestions submitted by one or 
more employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Postal Service, which will clearly 
effect a material economy or increase effi- 
ciency in the administration or operation of 
the Post Cffice Department or the Postal 
Eervice, and which has been adopted for 
usc 

The total amount of rewards made under 
this act in any one fiscal year shali not 
exceed $25,000 and the amount so paid for 
any one invention, suggestion, or series of 
suggestions shall not exceed $1,000. 

Rewards made under this act shall be 
paid out of the appropriation for the postal 
activity primarily benefiting or may be dis- 
tributed among appropriations for postal ac- 
tivities benefiting, as the Postmaster Gen- 
or 





‘ral may determine. Payments shall be in 
addition to the regular compensation of the 
employee receiving the reward. No em- 
ployee shall be paid a reward under this act 
until he has properly executed an agree- 
ment to the effect that the use by the United 
States of the invention, suggestion, or series 
of suggestions made by him shall not form 
the basis of a further claim of any nature 
uron the United States by him, his heirs, 
or assigns. 


The bill was orderd to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

POSTMASTERS IN ALASKA 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 304) 
to amend the act authorizing postmas- 
ters in Alaska to administer oaths and 
affirmations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of 
the act approved August 5, 1939, entitled 
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“An act to authorize postmasters within the 
Territory of Alaska to administer oaths ang 
affirmations, and for other purposes” (53 
Stat. 1219), is amended to read as follows: 
“That each postmaster within the Torritory 
of Alaska is hereby authorized and directeg 
to administer caths and affirmations and to 
take acknowledgments, and to make ang 
execute certificates thereof, and to perform 
all other functions of a notary public within 
said Territory, whenever an oath, afirma- 
tion, or acknowledgment or a certificate 
thereof is authorizcd, permitted, or required 
by any act or acts of Congress, cr of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaslza.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL PULASKI’S MEMORIAL DAY 


vill 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 15) authorizing the President 
of the United States of America to pro- 
claim October 11, 1945, General Pulasixi’s 
Memorial Day, for the ckservance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen, Casimir Pulaski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
issue a proclamation calling upon officials of 
the Government to display the flag of the 
United States on all governmental buildings 
on October 11, 1945, and inviting the people 
of the United States to observe the day in 
schools and churches or other suital le places, 
with appropriate ceremonies in commemora- 
tion of the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski. 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CLERICAL ASSISTANCE AT POST OFFICES, 
BRANCHES, OR STATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 697) re- 
lating to clerical assistance at post of- 
fices, branches, or stations serving mili- 
tary and naval personnel, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


‘Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 
9, 1943 (57 Stat. 391), entitled “An act to 
provide for clerical assistance at post offices, 
branches, or stations serving military and 
naval personnel, and for other purposes”, 
is hereby amended to read as foliows: 

“That, during the present war and for 6 
months thereafter, whenever deemed neces- 
sary in serving military and naval personnel 
at military and naval camps, posts, or sta- 
tions, the Postmaster General is hereby au- 
thorized to detail any postal employe? from 
main post offices to postal units, at such 
camps, posts, or stations, without changing 
the official station of such postal employee, 
and to authorize allowances, not exceeding 
$4 per day in lieu of actual expenses, while 
so detailed, without regard to the Subsistence 
Expense Act of 1926, such allowances to be 
paid from the appropriation ‘Miscellaneous 
items, first- and second-class post offices.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit for any payments made prior 
to July 9, 1943, not exceeding the allowances 
herein provided, to the employees so d@- 
tailed.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


BARRING OF CERTAIN CLAIMS BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 129) 
to provide for the barring of certain 
caims by the United States in connec- 
tion with Government checks and war- 
rants. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. DONDERO. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the author 
of the bill explain just what is included 
it? 

Mr. MANASCO. Under existing law 
when a check is returned to the Treasury 
Department there is no bar against the 
time that proceedings can be begun 
against the bank or other endorser or 
guarantor of a Government check in case 
ot forgery or when the money has been 
ebtained by fraudulent means. The 
purpose of this bill is to protect all the 
euarantors unless the Government with- 
in 6 years from the time the check was 
presented to the Treasury Department 
starts preceedings to collect the money. 

Mr. DONDERO. The reason for my 
inquiry is that an item appeared in the 
press recently indicating that a bank 
here in the city of Washington was held 
liable on some signatures on the back of 
Government checks, because the signa- 
tures were forgeries. 

Mr. MANASCO. That is correct. If 
this bill had been the law at that time, it 
would not have affected that proceeding, 
because the Treasury Department dis- 
covered the forgeries. 

Mr. DONDERO. What 
limit fixed? 

Mr. MANASCO. Six years after the 
time the check has been presented to the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. DONDERO. I withdraw my rcs- 
ervation cf objection, Mr. Sneaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no cbjection, the Clerk 
read the bilJ, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eic., That no proceeding in 
any court shall be brought by the United 
States or by any agency or official of the 
United States to enferce the Liability of any 
endorser, transferor, or depositary, or finan- 
cial agent, arising out of a forged or un- 
authorized signature or endorsement upon 
or aitc ion of any check, checks, warrant, 
or Warraits issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Postmaster General, the 
Treasurer i 


in 


is the time 





and Assistant Treasurers of the 
United States, or by disbursing officers and 
agents of the United States, unless such 
proceeding is commenced within 6 years after 
the presentation to the Treasurer of the 
United States or other drawee for payment of 
such check, checks, warrant, or warrants, 
or unless within that period written notice 
shall have been given by the United States 
or an agency thereof to such endorser, trans- 
feror, or depositary, or financial agent of a 
claim on account of such HMability. Unless 
a court proceeding shall have been brought 
or such notice given within the period pre- 
scribed herein, any claim against such en- 
dorser, transferor, or depositary, or financial 
agent on account of such lability shall be 
forever barred: Provided, That in connection 
with any claim presented to the General 
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Accounting Office within the time limita- 
tion prescribed by section 2 of the act of 
June 22, 1926 (44 Stat. 76; U. S. C., title 31, 
sec, 122), the period within which such a 
proceeding may be brought or such notice 
given shall be extended by an additional 
180 days, and unless such notice shall be 
given or a court proceeding brought within 
such extended period any claim against such 
endorser, transferor, depositary, or financial 
agent on account of such liability shall be 
forever barred. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the United States for the amount of any 
check, checks, warrant, or warrants with re- 
spect to which court proceedings shall have 
been barred pursuant to the provisions of 
this act upon a showing that the barring of 
such proceedings did not result from any 
negligence on the part of the Treasurer of 
the United States in failing to give the notice 
required by the provision of section 1 of 
the act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 4, after “drawee”, insert “of 
such issued checks or warrants.” 

Page 3, after line 7, insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 3. If any endorser, transferor, or de- 
positary, or financial agent who is liable to 
any of the actions mentioned in this act 
shall fraudulently conceal the cause of such 
action from the knowledge of the United 

tates or any agency or official of the United 
States entitled to bring such action, the ac- 
tion may be commenced at any time within 
2 years after the United States or any 
agency or Official of the United States who 
is entitled to bring the same shall discover 
that the United States or any agency or 
official of the United States had such cause 
of action, although such action would be 
otherwise barred by the provisions of this 
act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
APPOINTMENT OF UNITED STATZS COM- 

MISSIONER FOR BIG BEND NATIONAL 

PARK, TEX. 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1705) 
providing for the appointment of a 
United States commissioner for the Big 
Bend National Park in the State of Texas, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the establish- 
ment of the Big Bend National Park in the 
State of Texas pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of June 20, 1935 (49 Stat. 393), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Big Bend National Park in the 
State of Texas, and for other purposes,” the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Texas shall, upon the recommen- 
dation and approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior of a qualified candidate, appoint a 
commissioner for the said national park. The 
district court shall prescribe the rules of 
procedure and practice for the commissioner 
in the trial of cases and for appeal to the 
district court. The commissioner shall be 
paid an annual salary, as appropriated for 
by the Congress. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner shall have juris- 
diction to issue process in the name of the 
United States for the arrest of any person 
charged with a violation of any of the rules 


amendments were 
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and regulations made by the Secretary of 
the Interior in pursuance of law for the gov- 
ernment and protection of the park, or with 
the commission within the park of a petty 
offense against the law, and to try the per- 
son so charged, who, if found guilty, shall 
be subject to the punishment prescribed by 
section 3 of the act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535; U.S. C., title 16, sec.3), as amended. 
For the purposes of this act, the term “petty 
offense” shall be defined 2s in section 335 of 
the Criminal Code (U. S. C., title 18, sec. 
541). In all cases of conviction an appeal 
shall lie from the judgment of said commis- 
sioner to the district court. 

Sec. 3. The commissioner shall have power 
to issue process in the name cf the United 
States for the arrest of any person charged 
with the commission within said park of any 
criminal offense not covered by the provi- 
sions of section 2 of this act, and to hear 
the evidence introduced. If he is of the 
opinion that probable cause is shown for 
holding the person so charged for trial, he 
shall commit such person for further ap- 
propriate action, and shall certify a tran- 
script of the record of his proceedings and 
the testimony in such case to the district 
court, which court shall have jurisdiction cf 
the case. 

Sec. 4. All fees, costs, and expenses arising 
in cases under this act and prcperly charge- 
able to the United States shall be certified, 
approved, and paid as are like fees, costs, 
and expenses in the courts of the United 
States. All fines, fees, costs, and expenscs 
imposed and collected shall be deposited by 
the commissioner, or by the marshal of the 
United States collecting the seme, with the 
clerk of the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Tevras. 





ne bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, wes read the third 
time, end passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CONTROL OF CONFIDENTIAL 
DATA SUEMITTED TO W.R. 
TICN EOARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1531) to 
provide for the control of confidential’ 
business data submittcd to the War Pro- 
duction Board. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker+ 
reserving the right to cbject, as indicated 
by its title, this bill secks to establish 
some measure of contro! cver confiden- 
tial material submitted to the War Pro- 
duction Bsard in connection with the 
war activities of the War Production 
Board. The exact wording of the bill, 
however, does not indicate just what is 
sousht to be achieved by the bill other 
than it says it authorizes the Chairman 
of the Board to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the safeguarding of all in- 
formation. It is a cuestion what is 
meant by that safeguarding. I think the 
Commitiee on the Judiciary without 
question intended that the person who 
supplied the informetion would be pro- 
tected against the disclosure of that in- 
formation to the public or to any private 
interest where it might be used to the dis- 
advantage of the informant. Therefore, 
I have suggested an amendment and 
have submitted it to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hoses], who has approved 
it. The amendment would clarify some- 
what the intention of Congress, when 
this bill is passed, authorizing tre Chair- 
man of the War Production Board to 


BUSINESS 
PRODUC- 
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establish rules regarding the release of 
this information. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chairman of 
the War Production Board is authorized and 
directed to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the safeguarding of all information sub- 
mitted in confidence by any manufacturer 
or producer to any officer, employee, or office 
of the War Production Board for the use of 
such Board; and he shall determine, in ac- 
cordance with law, what information, so sub- 
mitted, if any, may be released for publica- 
tion or private use. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or employee, or any for- 
mer officer or employee of the United States 
who shall knowingly divulge, make known, 
or use in any manner whatever, any infor- 
mation which was submitted in confidence 
to any officer, employee, or office of the War 
Prceduction Board for the use of such Board, 
except as permitted by law or by direction 
of the Chairman of the Board, shall be fined 
not more than $1,060 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both, and shall, if then an 
officer or employee of the United States, for- 
feit such office or employment. 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I cffer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: On page 1, line 3, after “That”, insert 
a comma and the following: “for the pur- 
pose of protecting the rights of the informant 
azainst the possibility of abuse of his conil- 
cence.’ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARKETING OF FIRE-CURED AND DARK 
AIR-CURED TOBACCO 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 28) relating to the marketing 
of fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, I object. 

AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF LIGHT- 
HOUSE KEEPER’S RESIDENCE IN MANI- 
TOWOC, WIS., TO THE OTTO OAS POST, 
NO. 669, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 29) 

to repeal the act entitled “An act to au- 

thorize the conveyance of the old light- 
house keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 

Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Vet- 

erans of Foreign Wars of the United 

States, Manitowoc, Wis.,” approved June 

16, 1938. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (S. 210) 
to repeal the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the conveyance of the old light- 
house keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Vet- 
erans of Foeveign Wars of the United 
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States, Manitowoc, Wis.,” approved June 
16, 1938, be substituted for the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of thé gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the act of June 16, 
1938, chapter 472 (52 Stat. 756), entitled “An 
act to authorize the conveyance of the old 
lighthouse keeper’s residence in Manitowoc, 
Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, Mani- 
towoc, Wis.,” is hereby repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. P 29) was laid 
on the table. 


EXCEPTING MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY 
BOARD APPOINTED UNDER WAR MOBIL- 
IZATION AND RECONVERSION ACT OF 
1944 FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
CRIMINAL CODE AND REVISED STAT- 
UTES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1527) 
to exempt the members of the Advisory 
Board appointed under the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act of 1944 
from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Statutes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothing contained 
in sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code 
(U. S. C., title 18, secs. 198 and 203) or in 
section 19 (e) of the Contract Settlement 
Act of 1944 (Public Law 395, 78th Cong.) or in 
section 27 of the Surplus Property Act of 
1944 (Public Law 457, 78th Cong.) shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because he has 
heretofore been or may hereafter be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to the Advisory Board 
provided for by section 102 of the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
(Public Law 458, 78th Cong.). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of the Consent Calendar. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the day I was given permission to revise 
and extend my remarks but did not ask, 
as I recall, to insert therein certain ex- 
traneocus matter. One was a report to 
which the gentleman referred. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert that in my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix and include 
therein a statement by the Commission- 
er of Reclamation, 

Tne SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
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my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp on two subjects and to include 
therewith two brief news editorials. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vjy. 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 
marks in the Recorp and include ay 
article by the Prentice-Hall publication 
in Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent also to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 

The SFEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include there- 
in a statement by Mr. William G. Hol- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

Tnere was no objection, 


AMERICAN INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
CONGRESS 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to House 
Resolution 37. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby expresses its approval of the 
following resolutions looking toward the es- 
tablishment of an American Interparliamen- 
tary Congress which were adopted on April 
15, 1944, at Santiago, Chile, at a session at- 
tended by a committee of the House of 
Deputies of Chile and by the parliamentary 
delegations of a number of countries of the 
Western Hemisphere (including the dele- 
gation representing this House) which met 
in such city for the celebration of the Day 
of the Americas: 

1. The parliamentary delegations of Peru, 
Uruguay,. Colombia, the United States, Mex- 
ico, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Panama, and Chile agree to promote through 
their respective Parliaments a movement of 
continental unity; 

2. To accomplish such project, they pro- 
posed the establishment of an American 
Interparliamentary Congress for which the 
delegates will solicit the approvai of their 
respective Parliaments; 

3. To set up a permanent committee com- 
posed of the chairmen of the attending dele- 
gations, presided over by Don Pedro Castel- 
blanco, President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of Chile, for the purpose of organizing 
and fixing the time, place, and subject mat- 
ter of the Interparliamentary Congress of 
America; 

4. To communicate those resolutions to all 
the countries on the American Continents 
and invite the countries whose Parliaments 
were not represented to adhere to these reso- 
lutions. 

Therefore, the Permanent Committee to 
Promote American Unity Through the Parlia- 
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ments, and in compliance with the third 
resolution, is constituted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Pedro Castelblanco, of Chile; and mem- 
bers, Messrs. Luis Carlos Mese, of Colombia; 
Jose Albertassi Munoz, of Costa Rica; Jose 
Erasmo Pacheco, of El Salvador; Pete Jar- 
man, of the United States; Carlos F. Ma- 
drazo, of Mexico; Carlos Morales, of Nicara- 
gua; Roberto Jimenez, of Panama; Carlos 
Sayan Alverez,:of Peru; and Luis Batlle 
Berres, of Uruguay. 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not opposed to this resolution, but in 
order that we may have a hearing, I de- 
mand a second, 

Mr. JARMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a second be considered as or- 
dered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of the Members know,.the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies of Chile invited 
two members of the house of represent- 
atives or chamber of deputies of each 
parliamentary American country or re- 
public, I am not sure which, to partici- 
pate in the celebration of the Day of the 
Americas, in Santiago, Chile, on last 
April 14. The distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD] and I 
were designated to represent this House 
on that cecasion, 

On the following day the host invited 
all delegates to participate in a round- 
table discussion, tucking toward the con- 
tinuing of pan-American unity. That 
discussion resulted in the approval of a 
resolution which has just keen read by 
the Clerix. In fact, the whole purpose 
cf this resolution is simply the approval 
of the resolution passed 10 months ago 
by delegates from 10 countries in Santi- 
ego, Chile. It is a simple House resolu- 
tion. 

The State Department indulged in a 
favorable report on it when the bill was 
introduced last fail, and again it was 
approved under a new Secretary a few 
weeks ego when it was reintroduced. 
The Committee on Foreign Affcirs unan- 
imously approved it and directed me to 
get action on it, if I could, by unani- 
mous consent last week. The only rea- 
son for bringing it up at that time and 
in that way was because of the confer- 
ence of American Foreign Secretaries 
which commences in Mexico City on 
Wednesday at which Canada will not be 
represented. The gentleman from Texas 
{[Mr. LurHer A. JoHNsON] who has al- 
ready gone to that conference, felt it 
mizht be beneficial from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint for him and the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers!] to be able to say in their con- 
versations with fellow delegates there 
that this resolution had been passed. 

The gentleman from Texas, the gen- 
tlemen from Tlinois, and I contacted the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle and 
gained their ready approval; in fact, so 
far as I know, there was not then and 
there is not now any objection to the 
passage of this resolution except on the 


Is a second de- 


, 
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part of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. RANKIN] who then objected to it, 
not, I think, because of any reluctance 
to agree to pan-American unity, not 
because of any desire to hinder the prog- 
ress of the good neighbor policy through 
such friendly gestures, but simply be- 
cause of his wish to make sure that Can- 
ada be included in the resolution. He 
wished to amend the resolution passed 
10 months ago by delegates from 10 
countries; he wished to amend that res- 
olution on the floor of this House which, 
of course, was impossible. It is true that 
the gentleman from Michigan officially 
objected, but he made the statement 
10 minutes afterward that he would 
gladly withdraw the objection if it were 
brought up again. 

The following morning the Foreign 
Affairs Committee had Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Rockefeller before it in 
executive session. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
sphere is Latin-American relations. He 
was accompanied by Gen. S. D. Embick, 
chairman of the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, of which Canada, inciden- 
tally, is not a member. I regret very 
much that it was an executive session 
because, although those two gentlemen 
knew nothing so far as I know of what 
had happened here the previous day, the 
remarks of General Embick, who, mind 
you, is chairman of the Inter-American 
Defense Yioard, could not possibly have 
been more appropriate, cccurring as they 
did the day after our failure to pass thet 
resolution on the floor. The gentleman 
from Illinois, the gentleman from Texas, 
and I conferred with Assistant Secre- 
tary Rockefeiler after the executive ses- 
sion. We told him what had happened 
here on the previous day. He was natu- 
rally considerably perturbed, being 
charged as he is with Latin-American 
relations, and offered to do anything pos- 
sible toward correcting the situation, spe- 
cifically suggesting that he call the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. In reply I ex- 
pressed the opinion that he would ac- 
complish nothing by doing so. I then 
told him that I would be recognized today 
under a suspension of the rules; and, 

asing my opinion on the good judgment 
of the membership of this House, I ex- 
pressed the positive conviction that no 
cifficulty would be experienced in passing 
the resolution at this time. He was, of 
course, very much gratified and told me 
it would mean so much more to pass it 
today -before that conference next 
V7ednesday than at a later date. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to indulge in the 
sincere hope that no citizen of the United 
States who may have observed what hap- 
pened here last week will misunderstand 
it. Particularly am I anxious that the 
press and people of Latin America may 
not misunderstand the prompting cause. 
I hope the citizens of Latin America will 
understand that the failure of the House 
to pass this resolution then by no means 
resulted from the attitude on the part of 
anyone, even the gentleman who ob- 
jected, of being against pan-American 
unity. I hope they will understand that 
it resulted entirely from the unanimous- 
consent rule under which we were oper- 
ating, coupled with an abundance of pre- 
caution on the part of one gentleman, 


who always wants to enforce his wishes’ 
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and who shares the desire of all of us 
that Canada be included in everything 
in which it reasonably can be. 

Let us evaluate the results of what oc- 
curred last week. Was anything what- 
ever accomplished except the possible 
damage that resulted from references 
thereto in the Latin-American press? 

Immediately after objection was heard 
the gentleman from Illinois called my at- 
tention to the fact that this resolution 
passed 10 months ago in Santiago was 
probably broad enough to include Can- 
ada. He at once proceeded to the genitle- 
man from Mississippi and told him the 
same thing. But that did not satisfy the 
gentleman. He wished to amend the res- 
olution that we passed in Santiago 10 
months ago to specifically name Canada. 

Now, to show you how much ado about 
nothing it was, inquiry reveals the fact 
that our host on that occasion agreed 
with the gentleman from [Illinois and 
Canada was invited several months ago. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker,’ 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Gladly. 

Mr.CHIPERFIZLD. From the gentle- 
man’s investigation, then, he makes the 
positive statement that Canada will be 
included to participate in this confer- 
ence? 

Mr. JARMAN. If it wishes to. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. If it wishes to, of 
course. 

Mr. JARMAN. I received that infor- 
mation from the Canadian Embassy. 

In conciusion, Mr. Speaker, may I ex- 
press the belief ihat I have covered every 
possible objection. I am going to ask— 
yes, I am going to urge—unanimous ap- 
proval of this resolution by the House. 
I do so, not with any idea of backing the 

entleman from Iliinois and myself, al- 
though we were representing you at the 
time not with any idea of backing the 
State Department, two Acting Secretaries 
of which have approved this resolution, 
not with ary idea of appraving the unan- 
imous recommendation of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House or the 
unanimous opinion of the leadership of 
the House on both sides, but, Mr. Speak- 
er, I am going to ask it, advisediy and 
after mature consideration, in the in- 
terest of the country that we all love. Its 
progress, its well-being, yes, its future se- 
curity, can gain nothing by such hap- 
penings as occurred on the floor last 
week. However, I am sirongly of the 
opinion that a unanimous vote today can 
wipe the slate clean and correct any in- 
jury which may have occurred to our 
country then. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois |[Mr. CHIPERFIELD] is recognized. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly favor the passage of this reso- 
lution, House Resolution 37. It not only 
has the unanimous approval of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee but also has the 
wholehearted support of the State De- 
partment as disclosed by the letter from 
Secretary of State Stettinius, in the re- 
port accompanying this resolution. It 
also has the approval of Mr. Rockefeller, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Ameri- 
can Republic Affairs, as well as other offl- 
cials charged with those relationships. 

Before considering the details of this 
resolution, I want to endorse and heartily 
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concur in all the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. JARMAN] has 
said on this subject. He most ably rep- 
resented this body at a meeting of par- 
liamentary delegates from 10 of our 
American republics on the occasion of 
the celebration of the day of the Amer- 
icas, last April 14, at Santiago, Chile. 
No one in this body has a better first- 
hand knowledge than he of the good 
which would result from a meeting with 
our sister American republics as con- 
templated by this resolution. 

The only action sought by this resolu- 
tion is that the House express approval 
of resolutions adopted by parliamentary 
delegations of a number of countries of 
the Western Hemisphere—including our 
own—April 15, 1844, at Santiago, Chile, 
looking toward the establishment of an 
American Interparliamentary Congress. 

As Mr. Stettinius points out in the re- 
port: 

The resclution merely contemplates the 
designation of a committee for the purpose 
of organizing and fixing the time, place, and 
subject matter of the Interparliamentary 
Congress of America. 


By approval of this resolution no funds 
are authorized, nor would any specific 
action for our future participation in 
such an organization be approved. 

If at a later date this committee re- 
ported plans for a meeting of an Ameri- 
can Interparliamentary Congress, at a 
suitable time and place, then specific ac- 
tion would be required by this House if 
we were to participate. 

Mr. Stettinius makes that situation 
clear when he points out in the report: 

Should the Congress desire to offer its col- 
laboration in such a proposed organization, 
the means for effectuating such a collabora- 
tion should be chosen by the Congress itself, 


When it was attempted the other day 
to bring this resolution to the floor of 
the House by unanimous consent cer- 
tain objections were raised which in my 
opinion, after careful analysis, are 
neither meritorious nor logical. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN] was fearful that our sister re- 
public to the north, Canada, would not 
be included in such an American Con- 
gress so he suggested section 4 of the 
resolutions adopted at Santiago be 
amended by adding the words “including 
the Dominion of Canada.” 

I believe the fears of the gentlemen to 
be wholly unfounded and not supported 
by the wording of the resolutions, 

Section 4 provides: 

To communicate those resolutions to all 
the countries on the American Continents 
and invite the countries whose parliaments 
were not represented to adhere to these reso- 
lutions, 


The section can have but one meaning, 
namely, the resolutions were to be sent 
to all the countries on the American Con- 
tinents, which would include Canada; 
and the language to invite the countries 
whose parliaments were not represented 
to adhere to these resolutions, of course, 
would include Canada without specific 
reference to her or to each of the other 
countries which did not attend the last 
conference. 

I have made an investigation and I 
can state with the greatest assurance 
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that Canada was invited to adhere to 
the resolutions, Therefore no amend- 
ment is needed. 

Moreover, in my opinion, we would not 
have a right to amend or modify the 
resolutions which were adopted by the 
delegates of the various countries at 
Santiago. If we did not approve them 
in toto we could accept them subject to 
certain reservations or conditions but 
not by amendment of the resolutions 
themselves. And, of course, under the 
present parliamentary situation no 
amendments are in order. 

It also has been suggested there might 
be an overlapping of the functions of 
an American Interparliamentary Con- 
gress with those of the Pan American 
Union. I do not think so at all. The 
members of the Pan American Union are 
ordinarily the diplomatic representatives 
or appointees of the executives of the 


various countries while the delegates to’ 


the Inter-American Congress would be 
chosen from members of the various par- 
liaments, elected by the people. In the 
legislative field and in corollary subjects 
such a legislative congress could ably 
function without interfering in diplo- 
matic or political matters. In my opin- 
ion there cannot be too many ties to bind 
together we of America north and our 
sister republics to the south. 

There are many inter-American or- 
ganizations functioning harmoniously. 
Certainly it can but be helpful to have 
one more whose roots are so close to the 
people. 

And certainly from the viewpoint of 
the gentleman from Mississippi whose 
chief interest seems to concern Canada, 
there could be no possible conflict be- 
cause Canada has never been a member 
of the Pan American Union from its in- 
ception in 1890 except to be represented 
on certain subeconomic committees. 

The idea of an international congress 
for this hemisphere is not a new one. 
Simon Bolivar suggested such a union in 
1824. Many men like Henry Clay, James 
G. Blaine, Philander Knox, Elihu Root, 
Secretary Hull, and President Roosevelt 
have strengthened the inter-American 
system. 

Now when we of the New World have 
been drawn closer together by the war 
and its common problems of mutual se- 
curity and the coming peace, it is a most 
propitious time for consolidating the ties 
of friendship and confraternity among 
the American republics by now looking 
with approval and hope that representa- 
tives of the legislative bodies of all the 
Americas be brought together at some 
suitable time in the future to study the 
complex problems which will confront us 
in the post-war world. 

In my opinion it will be an inducement 
to those countries which do not have 
parliaments to return to the democratic 
processes so they could join in such a 
cooperative effort for mutual assistance 
and hemispheric unity. 

In view of the important Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference beginning this week in 
Mexico City, to which this House will 
send delegates, it would seem most timely 
if we would support the hands of our 
representatives to the conference with 
this symbol of our sincere intent to co- 
operate with our American neighbors 
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both to the north and to the south of ys 
in the post-war world by the passage of 
this resolution at this time. 

Mr, LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. LANHAM. May I say to the gen. 
tleman that I am very glad this matter 
has been brought to our attention for 
legislative consideration. It is one in 
which I have been interested for a num- 
ber of years. It has been my pleasure to 
attend several meetings of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union as an officer of the 
American group of that Union. It seems 
to me especially desirable in these times, 
in promoting the policy of amity and 
friendship and neighborly spirit among 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere 
that we have such an organization. 
Though it would be only advisory, I be- 
lieve it would go far toward promoting 
the solving of the problems and bringing 
about a better understanding for their 
solution. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I think his remarks are 
particularly true when it is applied to 
the Western Hemisphere. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Muwnpr]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the gentleman from Alabama has 
adequately explained the situation 
which has given rise to this resolution 
being brought up at this time in this 
manner. 

When it was brought up last week 
under unanimous-consent agreement, it 
was brought up without any advance 
notice to the House and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN] very 
properly, in my opinion, inquired as to 
whether or not Canada was to be in- 
cluded in this conference. I am sure 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, 
JARMAN] and all the Members of this 
House hope and trust that Canada and 
the South American republics and this 
great Republic will continue to consider 
themselves part of one great Western 
Hemisphere family. At that time the 
information was not immediately avail- 
able to give him an answer with sufficient 
evidence back of it so that he could be 
convinced that Canada was included, and 
obviously the resolution could not be 
amended on the floor of the House to 
cover the situation, and so an objection 
was raised. 

I think everybody should be Satisfied 
now because it is now clear that Canada 
has been invited. Canada, all the way 
through this procedure, has been con- 
sidered in the same status as any of the 
other American'countries, just as though 
she were herself one of the American 
republics, so that that problem is out of 
the way. 

From the standpoint of the wisdom 
of having these meetings at all, I think 
that this House should unanimously en- 
dorse the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama and pass this resolution with- 
out a single dissenting vote, because 
above everything else we of the Americas 
must have a better understanding and a 
better appreviation of the problems 
among ourselves. We who live here in 
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the Western Hemisphere must increas- 
ingly get to know each other better. 

Tor that reason in the last session of 
the Congress and again in this Congress 
I introduced a bill providing for exchange 
scholarships among the students in 
teacher-training institutions of all the 
Ameriean republics. That bill now re- 
poses in the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. I call the attention of the chair- 
man of our committee to the fact that 
this bill is H. R. 1740, and I am hopeful 
that, believing in pan-American solidar- 
ity as he does, he will soon call hearings 
for this legislation, because the State De- 
partment feels that it is advisable legis- 
lation, and I am sure that it has a large 
amount of interest down in South Amer- 
ica and certainly among the educators in 
this country. Theat would be another 
step in the same direction as this one we 
are approving today, and that is better 
understanding and better appreciation 
of the problems which we have here 
among ourselves in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

I might give one additional reason why 
I think it is important that we unani- 
mously approve this resolution. That is, 
it seems to me that the time has come in 
world affairs when we must increasingly 
expand the base of the pyramid upon 
which we deal with foreign countries. 

For many, many long centuries inter- 
national affairs have been handled pri- 
marily by the executive heads of govern- 
ment. History bears mute testimony to 
the sorry record they have made, and the 
cruel war we are now in is but one more 
example of the failure by executives of 
Sovereign nations throughout the world 
to preserve peace, equity, and mutual 
respect and confidence among nations. 

The world has had wars, secret com- 
mitments, intrigue, covert diplomacy, 
power politics, blocs of personal pledges 
to produce so-called balances of power, 
but always the end result has been war, 
war, and yet more war. Executive di- 
plomacy has always failed to maintain 
peace. 

I heard the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rerp] say last week that during the 
past 3,000 years we have had only 227 
years of peace. That is the record of 
international amity conducted at the ex- 
ecutive level for the past 3,000 years. I 
submit to you that at the legislative level 
we can do no worse, and I believe that at 
the legislative level we can do, in fact, 
considerably better. This is an effort to 
expand the base, to provide international 
understandings and international agree- 
ments at the legislative level. 


I should like to state a superlative, . 


which is always dangerous, but this su- 
perlative, in my opinion, is true. It is, 
that in my opinion, the biggest evil from 
which the world is suffering today, and 
that includes a lot of vices and a lot of 
evils, is the fact that tco much power 
for too long a time has been reposed in 
the hands of too few men. Happily, this 
country is less guilty of that evil than 
most countries. Unhappily, however, 
this country is not entirely free from the 
guilt. We do not exactly stand before 
the court of world opinion with lily- 
white hands. 
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A meeting like the one starting in 
Mexico City this week is turning the 
clock of progress in the right direction. 
A meeting like this is placing power in 
the hands of additional people and giv- 
ing the representatives of the common 
citizens, the legislative group, a chance 
to get together on the international level 
and work out programs for peace, pre- 
paredness, and mutual understanding. 
It is a precedent which merits repetition. 
It is a tendency which we should encour- 
age, Mr. Speaker, by passing this resolu- 
tion unanimously today. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
want first to pay my respects to these two 
members of our Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the author of this biil, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Jarman] and 
my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Cutrrr- 
FIELD], both of whom attended this meet- 
ing in Chile, and wege present when this 
idea was originally. sponsecred as official 
delegates from our Government they 
worthily represented our Congress and 
our country. Their work on this trip was 
an example of distinguished interna- 
tional statesmanship by Members of 
Congress. We are all proud of them. 

Remember that what we do today is 
not legislation in any sense. It is not 
even the formation of a nonlegislative 

roup. It is merely approval of the sug- 
gestion that a committee be formed to 
consider such action. 

I am one of those who believe that this 
type of action is of paramount impor- 
tance in the future. We are going to 
have a great deal more international 
participation by our country in the years 
to come. I do not believe diplomatic 
processes are sufficient to take care of 
the need for interrelationships between 
the various countries. 

One of the things that is on trial at 
this time is democracy, the idea of rep- 
resentative government. To have rep- 
resentatives of the people from various 
nations getting together to discuss their 
various problems in nondiplomatic pro- 
cedure is one of the things that is going 
to insure ccntinuity to our international 
participation in the future. 

Meetings of lawmakers from the 
Americas, publicly discussing common 
problems, with representatives of all 
paries and not just the party in power 
from each country, will lack the neat 
secrecy and smoothness that charac- 
terize diplomatic meetings. Something 
new will have been added—the increased 
human knowledge and friendship that 
come when representatives of people, not 
representatives of sovereigns or sov- 
ereignties meet, these contracts will help 
bridge over and will finally eliminate the 
periods of diplomatic strains that ?ead to 
trouble, 

I am, therejore, heartily in favor of 
this measure anc urge that it be adopted 
and that the committee get to work. I 
am particularly gratified that word will 
go to Mexico City, as this historic meet- 
ing takes place this week, that the United 
States House of Representaives has taken 
this unanimous action in the direction 
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of hemisphere collaboration among par- 
liamentary governments. 

The SPEAKER. The auestion is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and agree to 
the resolution? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the resolution 
was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Sveaker, in calling 
attention to the fact that the vote on this 
resolution was unanimous, may I express 
on behalf of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHIPERFIELD] and myself our very 
deep eppreciation. I also express ap- 
preciation for the large number of Mem- 
bers in attendance today. 

It is most gratifying to us that when 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. RocErs! proceeds to the conference 
in Mexico City tomorrow she can tell her 
fellow delegates from other countries and 
also our colleague the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. LutHER A. JOHNSON] that 
the House has unanimously concurred 
in this good-will gesture. 


MARKETING OF FIRE-CURED AND DARK 
AIR-CURED TOBACCO UNDER AGRICUL- 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1938 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
meve to suspend the rules and pass the 
joint resclution (H. J. Res. 98) relating 
to the marketing of fire-cured and dark 
air-cured tobacco under the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, ete., That notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 312 (a) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
relating to the finding of the total supply of 
tobacco, the reserve supply level, and the 
amount of the national marketing quota, and 
the provisions of section 313 of said act re- 
lating to the apportionment of the national 
marketing quota for tobacco among the 
States and farms, national marketing quotas 
for fire-cured and dark air-cured tobacco for 
the marketing years 1945-46, 1946-47, and 
1947-48, shall be proclaimed and the national 
marketing quota and State and farm acreage 
allotments shall be the same for the market- 
ing year 1945-46 as were established for the 
marketing year 1943-44, and the national 
marketing quotas and State and farm-acreage 
allotments for the marketing years 1946-47 
and 1847-48, shall be the-same as for the pre- 
ceding year: Provided, however, That an ad- 
ditional acreage not in excess of 2 percent 
of the total acreage allotted to all farms in 
each State for the 1943-44 marketing year 
shall be allotted by the local committees 
among farms in the State in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary so as 
to establish allotments which the commit- 
tees find will be fair and equitable in rela- 
tion to the past acreage of tobacco (harvested 
and diverted); land, labor, and equipment 
availabie for the production of tobacco; and 
crop-rotation practices, and an additional 
acreage equal to not more than 5 percent of 
the national marketing quota shall be al- 
lotted to farms on which no tobacco was 
produced in the last 5 years (and, with re- 
spect to the marketing year 1945-46, on which 
no tobacco was produced in the 5 years 
prior to 1944) in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection (g) of section 313 ap- 
plicable to farms on which no tobacco was 
produced during the last 5 years. The Sec- 
retary shall proclaim the national market- 
ing quota provided for herein for the mar- 
keting year 1945-46 within 5 days after the 
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effective date of this joint resolution and, 
if producers disapprove such quota, he shall 
proclaim the result of the referendum within 
’ § days after the date of such referendum. 
This joint resolution shall not have the effect 
of modifying or repealing any other provi- 
sions of said act. 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. FLANNAGAN! ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, House 
Joint Resolution 98 affects only two types 
of tobacco, the dark air-cured and the 
dark fire-cured tobaccos. It was consid- 
ered by the Committee on Agriculture 
and, after hearings and full considera- 
tion, it Was unanimously reported to the 
House. It has the endorsement of all 
representatives from the tebacco district. 
I am sorry the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, Judge JENNINGS, who is deeply 
interested in the bill and who has con- 
tributed so much to our tobacco program, 
had to be absent today. It is with his 
consent that the resolution is called up, 
and he gave his consent because imme- 
diate action is urgent due to the fact that 
the planting season will soon be here. 

The purpose of the bill is as follows: 
Under the tobacco acts marketing quotas 
are established. Before quotas can be 
established, the Secretary of Agriculture 
has to make certain determinations, 
which it is doubtful if he can make due 
to the situation brought on by the war. 
Under the tobacco acts the Secretary can 
only proclaim quotas when the total sup- 
ply of tobacco, that is stocks on hand, 
plus the current crop, exceeds the reserve 
supply of tobacco. The reserve supply is 
the amount required under the Tobacco 
Act to be kept on hand. Sixty percent 
of this tobacco is exported. The only 
thing this resolution does is give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the right to declare 
auotas irrespective of any law to the con- 
trary. That has to be done before the 
tobacco growers can vote upon whether 
they desire quotas or not. It only sets in 
motion the necessary machinery to per- 
mit the Secretary of Agriculture to call a 
referendum. I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the House that none of this to- 
bacco goes into cigars or cigarettes. It is 
all used for chewing and pipe tobacco, 
nicotine, and snuff. 

As I said, it has been considered by the 
committee. The representatives from 
the dark fire-cured and air-cured to- 
bacco areas appeared before the commit- 
tee and urged its passage. The commit- 
tee, after hearing their testimony and 
discussing the matter, made a unani- 
mous report. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, we hear some great stories, 
especially during the interim between 
elections. Then we hear some more 


Is a second Ce- 
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stories about: campaign time. One of 
the fallacies we generally hear is that 
tobacco does not get parity payments. 
I now read the following from the official 
reports: 
Payments in 1943 
Griffin-Fuller Tobacco Co., Hart- 
fort, Conn.: 


A. ©. 2. DAFMURL..nccascccone $1, 113. 60 
Parity payment._.........-.. 1, 600. 49 
WN nn sn acadkgeldek 2, 714.09 
This $1,600.49 parity payment was 


made because the tobacco did not bring 
enough in the market place. Who said 
the tobacco program was self-sustain- 
ing? 

This particular piece of legislation we 
have before us today is of rather minor 
importance because it only takes in a 
small part of the total tobacco produced. 

The other acreages, representing other 
kinds of tobacco, have been able to get 
the thing figured out pretty well before 
this time; so we drop back now to one 
or two small quantities or qualities of 
tobacco. 

This is the seventh year I have been 
a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, and it is the seventh year I have 
had to sit here and watch this piecemeal 
legislation, one little group grabbing here 
and another little group grabbing some- 
where else. In 1939, after 7 years of the 
more abundant life, after Marvin Jones 
had been chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture for practically 9 years, and 
Henry Wallace had been Secretary of 
Agriculture for about 7 years, this same 
tobacco group were able to pass through 
this House a piece of legislation which, 
to my mind, nullifies all the honeyed 
words that the new dealers give all over 
the country as to a good-neighbor policy. 
That was when they passed the bill that 
prohibits the exportation of tobacco seed 
from this country. They did this in 1940. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
there are other farmers in this country 
aside from those who happen to raise 
wheat or cotton or tobacco—yes, mil- 
lions of farmers raising the foods mdst 
needed for the war. You can find in the 
Recorp the figures if you care to refer to 
them, which will show that in the State 
of Wisconsin the hourly wage rate was 
14 cents gross in 1939. The net hourly 
wage on a typical Wisconsin farm was 
4 cents an hour in 1939. I have gone all 
through this war period without trying 
to give one discordant note, but I think 
there is a time when patience ceases to 
be a virtue. 

I call attention to the fact that in 
1939 there were 109,000,000,000 pounds 
of milk produced in the United States, 
That was when we had the low prices; 
that was when we had the 4 cents per 
hour, if you please.. I would like some- 
one to tell me why someone pretty soon 
does not think of agriculture as a whole, 
and look forward to a little social se- 
curity for someone else besides the to- 
bacco grower, the wheat grower, and the 
cotton grower. When we are keyed up 
to 119,000,000,000 or  120,000,000,000 
pounds of milk, I would like to have 
somebody tell me what our dairy hourly 
rate will be after this war is over? You 
can check this with the Department of 
Agriculture and I am sure they will tell 
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you there has not been one Siate that 
has tried to extend any greater cooperg- 
tion than has the State of Wisconsin, 
They have increased their milk produc. 
tion two and one-half billion pounds, 
which is more than many of the States 
of the Union produce per year. 

A couple of weeks ago they were in 
here trying to fix it up a little for wheat 
and cotton. They usually come along 
with most of this special-interest legis. 
lation on the Presidential election year. 
I would like to yield right now to any 
new dealer in Congress who will stand 
up and tell me that he believes we should 
be kidding the people of this country 
that we have any good-neighbor policy 
and then pass legislation that prohibits 
selling tobacco seed all over the world. 

Mr, FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. With reference to 
the prohibition against the exportation 
of tobacco seed, I think the gentleman 
should be fair and give the House a true 
picture, which is this—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Now, 
the gentleman has time on his own ac- 
count and he can explain that in his 
own time. I yielded for a question. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I will ask the 
gentleman this question and then I will 
make the explanation: 

The exportation of tobacco seed has 
nothing in the world to do with this reso- 
lution and does not affect it one way or 
the other. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. It is all 
part of the New Deal scheme to grab a 
little here and grab a little there. They 
have done a great many little things for 
cotton and wheat and some of these 
other things that were not so little when 
they came to be paid for. Only last 
Friday my friend the gentleman from 
Connecticut {[Mr. KoppLEMANN] told us 
how lovely everything was in the tobacco 
business up in Connecticut, everything 
was going fine up there. Even that the 
insurance companies entertained the 
former Secretary of Agriculture. I do 
not know whether they feel the same 
now as they did then since they seem to 
feel that the New Deal is going to take 
the insurance companies over. Ichecked 
over the other night to see why the in- 
surance companies might be interested 
and found where they gave one insur- 
ance company $115,000 either for grow- 
ing something or not growing it or be- 
cause it didn’t bring enough in the mar- 
ket place after they had grown it. 

Here is one to which I want to call your 
attention. How about these shade- 
grown tobacco growers? They tell us 


* the big money there is in the shade- 


grown tobacco, how they make a thou- 
sand dollars an acre up in Connecticut. 
Talk about class legislation! Here we 
have in 1943 right in the midst of the 
war the American Sumatra Tobacco 
Corporation—and there is not a chance 
for dispute of what I am reading to you 
for it is from a Government document— 
the American Sumatra Tobacco Cor- 
poration of East Hartford received $2,- 
791 either for raising or not raising to- 
bacco. No living man knows for sure 
what they got this money for. But here 
is the Griffin-Fuller Tobacco Co. of 
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Hartford, Conn., which received $1,113, 
either for growing it or not growing 
it, and $1,600.49 because it did not 
pring enough in the market place when 
they had grown it. Are we going to 
continue as a Congress to keep on spend- 
ing our grandchildren’s money for such 
silly programs? Are we going to keep 
on dishing this money out with wanton 
recklessness? They are interested only 
in large companies. Listen to this: One 
insurance company gets $115,000, or 
more than 5,749 times more than these 
little fellows we hear about at election 
time get. They pay the big fellow 5,749 
times more than they do the little fel- 
low. The individual members of this 
great group of small people got $20, or 
just enough to classify them in the pro- 
gram and just enough to keep them care- 
fully in the right place come election 
time. The New Deal may have great 
election-time love for the little fellow but 
they appear to love one big organization 
5,749 times more than they love the little 
fellow. 

So I say to you here today that we 
are going along the wrong road. I do 
not care from which side of the aisle the 
information comes, I should like to know 
the answer. Again I emphasize the fact 
that we are going the wrong way. , The 
New Deal looks after the social security of 
certain groups in total disregard of the 
other groups of our society. 

One thing further: It pains me to 
oppose the gentleman from Tennessee, 
JOHN JENNINGS, here. But then I look at 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Pace]. Some say that he is 
always looking after the peanut interests. 
If I were in his place I would be doing the 
same thing myself; I do not blame him; 
there is no reason to blame him, but why 
when these programs are suggested are 
they not comprehensive? Why do they 
not go across the board and deal fairly 
with all groups? Why do certain groups 
continuously have to fight only for their 
own interests and for their own protec- 
tion? I now yield to the gentleman from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman has 
gotten a little away from the thing I 
wanted to ask him about, but I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that back 
yonder in the early days of the good- 
neighbor policy and the triple-A policy, 
when they were trying to induce the 
farmers in South Dakota to accept in- 
creased imports of beef, grain, and dairy 
products, at the same time the New 
Deal passed the prohibition against the 
export of tobacco seed. Is that the way 
the good-neighbor policy was perverted 
for political purposes? Did they use beef 
and grain and dairy products to promote 
good neighborliness and tobacco to pro- 
mote good profits for the solid Democrat- 
ic South? Apparently it was not a case 
of what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. That is 
not only in the CONGRESSIONAL RECPRD 
but it is in a letter from the office of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In that letter 
it is stated that the reason they passed 
it was so that the people of China and 
other countries could not raise tobacco 
to compete with us. That is another 


reason why I say the New Deal is based 
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on fallacy, deceit, and deception. Plenty 
for the few, little for the many. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
does not in any way affect the export of 
tobacco seed, nor does it provide for any 
payments out of the Federal Treasury 
to tobacco producers. The Members 
may have gotten the idea that it did 
from what my friend, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, has said. 

Under the 1938 A. A. A. Act there is 
a provision whereby when the reserve 
supply of tobacco reaches a certain point 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall pro- 
claim marketing quotas, and after he 
makes that proclamation then the pro- 
ducers of that type of tobacco vote upon 
the question whether or not there will 
be marketing quotas in effect that year. 
If two-thirds of those voting approve, 
marketing quotas will go into effect. 

The war and other factors have so 
disturbed the tobacco situation that at 
this time the formula which is in effect 
under the 1938 act would not require the 
Secretary of Agriculture to proclaim 
marketing quotas; however, the pro- 
ducers of this particular type of tobacco 
desire to have an opportunity to vote 
on the question whether or not there will 
be marketing quotas on this type. The 
purpose of this legislation is to authorize 
the Secretary to go ahead and proclaim 
marketing quotas for the next three crop- 
years which marketing quotas, of course, 
will not go into effect unless approved 
by two-thirds of the producers of that 
particular type of tobacco. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman.yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. As I 
understand it, this particular type of 
tobacco involves tobacco used for snuff 
and chewing purposes, also smoking 
tobacco. There are no other types of 
tobacco involved? ; 

Mr. HOPE. I think nicotine is also 
made from this type, commercial nico- 
tine for insecticides and all that sort of 
thing; but it. does not involve cigarette 
tobacco, as I understand it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
legislation in no way prevents a refer- 
endum vote on marketing quotas? They 
cannot be put into operation without a 
referendum vote? 

Mr. HOPE. No. It merely authorizes 
the Secretary to make the proclamation 
and after that the producers vote upon 
the question of marketing quotas. Two- 
thirds must vote in favor before they can 
be put into effect. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. In the event this new 
quota system is established, how much 
will the additional cost be to the tax- 
payers of this Nation? 

Mr. HOPE. There would be no cost to 
the taxpayers. This does not provide for 
payments of any kind. 
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Mr. JENSEN. It permits larger quotas 
or a different set-up in quotas. If there 
is no occasion for it and if these growers 
do not receive some profits or benefits 
from this legislation, what would be the 
purpose of it? Surely they are looking 
toward the Federal Government and the 
Treasury to support this legislation with 
dollars, are they not? 

Mr. HOPE. No. This makes no pro- 
vision whatever for payments and no pay- 
ments will be made if we pass this legis- 
lation that cannot be made otherwise. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does the gentleman 
mean to say this will not cost the tax- 
payers any money? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is that a fact? 

Mr. HOPE. That is a fact. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is unusual legislation. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. In an- 
swer to the question asked by the gentle- 
man from Iowa, does not the gentleman 
think the answer is they do not need any 
funds because they are able to get funds 
from the lend-lease to take care of a 
large percentage of the tobacco surplus, 
so they would not need to provide for any 
direct payments in connection with this 
particular type of nicotine tobacco? 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman thinks 
indirectly we will pay something. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman con- 
tend the passage of this legislation is 
going to cost the Federal Government 
some money? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Not the 
day it is passed, no; but if we pass this 
bill and no payments result, it will be 
the first piece of New Deal legislation that 
did not cost the Federal Treasury some 
money. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman make 
the contention that there will be any 
funds paid out of the Federal Treasury 
as a result of the passage of this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
answer that it is his observation if it is 
not in there now, there will be another 
bill offered to put it in if they ever want 
it, and if it is not on tobacco it will be 
on wheat, and if it is not on wheat it will 
be on cotton. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. I challenge 
him to furnish any proof whatsoever that 
this legislation will take one dollar out of 
the Federal Treasury or that it creates in 
any way any obligation on the part of 
the Federal Government to make any 
payment now or in the future. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman challenges me, I will ask the 
distinguished South Dakota Member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs how 
much tobacco was exported in the year 
1943 and how much it cost under lend- 
lease. 

Mr. MUNDT. I left my encyclopedia 
home today. I am sorry I do not have 
the exact answer. However in 1943 con- 
siderably more tobacco was sent overseas 
through lend-lease than was exported 
commercially, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
, tleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Is there 
any reason why this tobacco cannot come 
under the provisions of lend-lease by 
which the surplus is taken off the mar- 
ket? They tell me they are using money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. HOPE. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve this legislation is going to result in 
the export of any more tobacco either 
with or without lend-lease? 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. The 
hearings show that it is piling up; thet 
they cannot export it. Sixty percent of 
the crop was exported before the war, 
and now only 20 percent. They have a 
big stock pile. They cannot eat the 
stock pile. 

Mr. HOPE. This legislation, if it has 
any effect at all, will cut down the total 
supply of this type of tobacco, and there 
will be less to export under lend-lease 
or for any other purpose. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. I wonder if the gentle- 
man could tell us in what States this 
tobacco will be grown, provided the bill 
passes. 

Mr. HOPE. It is my understanding 
that practically all, if not all of this type 
of tobacco, is grown in Tennessee and 
Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas has again expired. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I want to impress upon the House the 
correctness of the statement made by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] that 
this legislation will not cost the taxpayers 
of America one penny. I further want 
to impress upon the Members of the 
House that this piece of legislation has 
the support of every Congressman from 
the tobacco districts on both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican sides. The tobac- 
co Congressmen are together on this bill. 
It is a necessary piece of legislation that 
has been brought about due to war con- 
ditions. It makes it possible for the dark 
tobacco growers to hold production and 
consumption in line. The legislation 
does not affect, in any way, the other 
types of tobacco. Dark fire- and air- 
cured tobacco are the only types affected. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
House Joint Resolution 98? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the joint reso- 
lution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 18) establishing a 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, with Senate amendments 
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thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out all after “Repre- 
sentatives.” over to and including “selection.” 
on page 2, line 2. 

Page 2, line 23, strike out all after “Pro- 
vided”, over to and including “House” on 
page 3, line 3, and insert “That nothing in 
this concurrent resolution shall be construed 
to authorize the committee to make any 
recommendations with respect to the rules, 
parliamentary procedure, practices, and/or 
precedents of either House, or the considera- 
tion of any matter on the floor of either 
House: Provided further, That the language 
employed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees.” 

Page 3, line 19, strike ov 5 all after “duties”, 
down to and including “Government.” in 
line 23. 

Page 4, line 11, after “be’’, insert “All re- 
ports and findings of the committee shall, 
when received, be referred to the Committee 
on Rules of the Senate and the appropriate 
committees of the House.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MICHENER. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, all that is being 
asked now is to take from the Speaker’s 
table this concurrent resolution and 
concur in the Senate amendments? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentle- 
man explain the difference between the 
resolution as it passed the House and 
its present form, and give the reason 
for the Senate changes? 

Mr. MONRONEY. There are three 
amendments that were put in by the 
Senate. The first amendment struck 
from the bill the language permitting 
the committee to operate with vacancies, 
providing that if a member dropped out 
or died the committee could go ahead. 
It also provided for the appointment 
of new members of the committee. 
The Senate Committee on Rules felt 
that that language was unnecessary, 
that the regular rules of the Senate and 
the House provided for the filling of 
these vacancies, and that leaving this 
language in there might permit the com- 
mittee to operate with vacancies rather 
than fill them expeditiously. 

The most controversial change was 
made in the limiting proviso, to change 
the House language which sought to 
prohibit the committee from studying or 
recommending any change in the par- 
liamentary rules relating to the consid- 
eration of matters on the floor of either 
House. This provision was further 
tightened by the Senate to include that 
the committee could not make any rec- 
ommendations with respect to the rules, 


parliamentary procedure, practices, and/ 


or precedents of either House, or the 
consideration of any matter on the floor 
of either House. It then added a further 
proviso that the committee could still 
have the right to study and recommend 
the consolidation and reorganization of 
commumittees. 

This further tightens the limitations 


.on the committee to eliminate such 
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things as the Kefauver proposal, which 
would have permitted the members of 
the Cabinet to come before the Congress 
for a question-and-answer period. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, under this 
legislation, what could this committee 
do now? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
from Ohio will understand that none 
of these limitations were sought by the 
committee. They have all been placed 
in there at various times by one or the 
other of the two bodies to limit further 
the study of this committee. We do fee] 
that there is a workmanlike, construc- 
tive job that can be done regarding all 
the activity that goes on before a bill 
reaches the floor of the House. We have 
a full range of activity for study and 
recommendation as to the realinement 
and consolidation of committees of the 
House. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. After listening 
to these limitations, I thought they were 
broad enough so that, since no change 
could be made in the rules of the House, 
and since the committees are governed 
by the rules of the House, this commit- 
tee would have to work out some anony- 
mous way of having some Member or 
some friend sneak around and tell some- 
body what their deliberations might have 
been. I think the restrictions are 
“screwy” and insulting to the committee 
and insulting to the intelligence of the 
House itself. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I may say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that the amend- 
ment offered by Senator Lucas, which 
broadens the Bankhead amendment, the 
amendment limiting our activities, reads 
as follows: 

Provided further, That the language em- 
ployed herein shall not prohibit the com- 
mittee from studying and recommending the 
consolidations and reorganization of com- 
mittees. 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. That answers my 
question. 

Mr. MUNDT. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I have been one of 
the early and consistent advocates of the 
gentleman’s highly constructive program. 
I think it is fine. I, like the gentleman 
from Ohio, am distressed to find these 
curtailing and crippling amendments. I 
am wondering whether these amend- 
ments which have taken away from the 
authority of the committee were insti- 
gated at the suggestion of any commit- 
tees of this body, or was it some other 
body that was responsible for them. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I will say to the 
gentleman that the original limitations 
were placed in the bill both times by the 
other body. We sought to satisfy them 
when the bill was introduced this year by 
opening up a little bit the limitation they 
have placed on us in the resolution last 
year. They quickly closed that limita- 
tion and we were bxck as limited, if not 
more so, than when we started. 

Mr. MUNDT. One other question: If 
the resolution passes now in its somewhat 
weakened position, will it still enable you 
to have open and public hearings and 
present a printed record of everything 
that takes place and suggestions which 
are made regardless of whether they 
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ppply to the specific language of the res- 
olution? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes, sir. And it 
will be in the discretion of the committee 
whether matters not absolutely germane 
to this, but included in other testimony, 
should be ruled out of order or not. I 
will say to the gentleman that we hoped 
to be able to get enough money to take 
care of the printing, but one of the Senate 
amendments cut us out of accepting vol- 
untarily the help of the departments 
cowntown, and we were limited to $15,000 
for 2 years’ operation or for a year and a 
half, or whenever ‘the committee can 
complete its work. I would like to say 
at this time that if we cannot possibly 
eet by with this amount, we will prob- 
ably come back and ask for a small sup- 
plemental appropriation so that the 
hearings and the testimony can be made 
available to the Members of the House 
and to the general public. I think many 
ideas and many recommendations which 
will probably be made before this com- 
mittee will be of intense national interest. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope whoever presides 
over the hearings will exercise a states- 
manlike approach and permit sugges- 
tions to come in regardless of whether 
they happen to be particularly germane, 
so that out of the hearings we can get 
suggestions from across the country as 
to how to improve the efficiency of both 
Houses of Conegrcss. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Strictly speak- 
ing, this committee could not formally 
and legally permit a witness before it or 
permit a letter to be read before it which 
might suggest any possible change in the 
procedure or the rules of these perfect 
bodies which exist on either side of the 
Capitol. Is that not true? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I hardly think the 
language would be such that it would 
force the committee to rule out of order 
incidental testimony that might be a 
part of general testimony on the im- 
provement of Congress. I do not believe 
it goes that far, because it is provided 
that nothing in this concurrent resolu- 
tion shall be construed to authorize the 
committee to make any recommendation 
with respect to the rules of parliamen- 
tary procedure, andsoon. Wecould not 
make any report recommending those 
changes if as a part of incidental testi- 
mony someone cared to mention some- 
thing a little bit outside. I hardly think 
the committee would rule him completely 
out of order on that. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. The point would 
be that the committee is allowed to ex- 
pose its collective minds to such matters 
but cannot expose our minds to it by 
way of a report. I get the point. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I am just won- 
dering if the gentleman from Oklahoma 
would comment on this _ possibility: 
What would happen if some person 
would make some radical recommenda- 
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tion with respect to the set-up of Con- 
gress and the procedure and suggest per- 
haps that the term of office would be 4 
years instead of 2 years or something 
like that, whether that person would be 
subject to investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities for sug- 
gesting some change that would be un- 
American? Would the gentleman care 
to say anything about that phase of the 
subject? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] has con- 
trol of the time. 

Mr, EBERHARTER. Does the gen- 
tleman from Michigan care to say any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. MICHENER. I have nothing to 
say on that matter at this time, but I do 
not think that the Monroney committee 
will indulge in any practices which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania might 
complain of. I feel that he has enough 
faith in the committee to believe that. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I certainly do 
not think that the committee which is 
being discussed now would be guilty of 
any such action. But some zealous per- 
son may have an idea in his mind which 
might improve the procedure or the set- 
up of Congress. It occurs to me that 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties might consider that that person 
would be a subject of investigation and 
inquisition. 

Mr. MICHENER. Not being a mecm- 
ber of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, I would not want to express 
any opinion about what it might think. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just wanted to 
put out that suggestion as a sort of warn- 
ing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I heartily approve 
of the creation of this committee. I 
have been very much in favor of the 
effort of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney] in creating the com- 
mittee. One of the matters originally 
designed to be investigated by this com- 
mittee and reported on was the matter 
of trying to create better relationship 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of government; and also to get 
better information for the Congress. At 
the time the resolution was filed I was 
hopeful, and I know the gentleman from 

klahoma was hopeful, that the com- 
mittee could hear testimony and consider 
the proposal that I have been sponsor- 
ing for many, many, years, to make it 
possible to have a report and question- 
ing period on the floor of the House 
during which time members of the Cabi- 
net and high edministrators could be 
invited here to give reports and to an- 
swer questions about the conduct of their 
departments and about public affairs in 
which Members of Congress are inter- 
ested. As the resolution passed the House 
it contained a prohibition, but I under- 
stand the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
members of the Rules Committee con- 
sidered that that prohibition would not 
prevent it from considering the proposi- 
tion in which so many Members were 
interested, with reference to the report 
and questioning period. With the 
amendment added by the Senate, I un- 
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derstand it does prohibit the committee 
from considering that matter. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Iam afraid that is 
the situation. As we prepared the pro- 
viso in the House, the committee was pro- 
hibited from recommending any change 
in the precedents governing considera- 
tion of legislation on the floor. We were 
not allowed to recommend any change or 
suggestion in our parliamentary pro- 
cedure governing legislation. But the 
Senate amendment further broadened 
this. Members specifically cbjected to 
the proposal offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, in the Senate Rules 
Committee. So in order to expedite the 
passage, we must admit the further 
limitation on the very interesting and 
constructive proposal that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has long advocated. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think I should 
say for the benefit of the Members of the 
House I appeared this morning before the 
Rules Committee, together with the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma, end esked the 
Rules Committee to refuse to agree to 
the Senate amendment which further 
prohibited the scope of this inquiry, or if 
they did agree to it, to agree to it with 
an amendment, which would give the 
committee at least insofar as the House 
is concerned, the right to go into and 
report on the proposition for a report and 
questioning period. 

Unfortunately, the Rules Committee 
authorized the gentleman from Okla- 
homa to agree to the Senate amend- 
ments. I am in a position where I am 
very much in sympathy with what the 
gentleman from Oklahoma desires to do. 
I dislike very much to stand in the way 
of getting the resolution agreed to in 
some form or other. I do not want to 
delay the functioning of the committee. 
Yet I am very disappointed, as I am sure 
many other Members of the House are, 
that the scope is not broad enough so 
that this proposition can be considered. 
Except for the delay and the fact that 
it might prolong the beginning of the 
committee for many, Many weeks, I 
would feel inclined to offer a privileged 
amendment to agree to the amendment 
with an amendment. I wonder if the 
gentleman feels that he might recom- 
mend such procedure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Knowing the situ- 
ation in the two Houses of Congress, 
and the very difficult time we have had 
over a period of 9 months, I would sin- 
cerely hope the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, in his excellent spirit of fairness 
and cooperation, would permit this study 
to go forward, and hope that by making 
some improvements in our organization 
it will set the way and light the light to 
guide the Congress to other changes, as 
those may prove successful. I feel that 
sending this bill to conference would re- 
sult in delay and would not accomplish 
the desirable thing the gentleman from 
Tennessee seeks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that reluctant 
as I am to have the matter in which I 
am so much interested left out of this 
resolution, yet in my desiré to cooperate 
































































































































































































































































with the gentleman in getting this com- 
mittee I am not going to object, nor am 
I going to offer the amendment to con- 
cur with an amendment which I had 
thought of offering. But I do want to 
say that I believe it is unfortunate for 
the Congress and for the House of Rep- 
resentatives that we cannot have a wid- 
er scope of inquiry and that we cannot 
consider a proposition which has heen 
favorably recommended by leading citi- 
zens both in and out of Congress for 
many, Many years. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appreciate 
the great sense of fairness the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has shown. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I wonder if my col- 


league from Oklahoma could enlighten 
the House somewhat as to the reason be- 
hind the reason for the wisdom of the 
other body’s inserting in the resolution a 
provision that would preclude this com- 
mittee from considering or at least mak- 
ing recommendation as to procedural 
natters here in the House, or as to the 
matter in which the gentleman from 
Tennessee is so much interested? I am 
at a loss to understand it. Perhaps the 
gentleman can give us some information 
as to the reason behind the reason. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate the 
inquiry of my colleague. I believe the 
fundamental difficulty was fear that 
some reccmmendation or suggestion 
might be made by this committee modi- 
fying the rule of cloture in the other 
body. That has long been a very im- 
portant question in the Senate and the 
effort was to prevent that from getting 
into the area of discussion. There was a 
limitation in last year’s bill which pre- 
vented us from going into any recom- 
mendation or studying any change in the 
rules of either House. We sought to 
modify that so that we could preserve 
the precedents and the rules of procedure 
on the floors of the Houses in the con- 
sideration of legislation and draw a di- 
viding line on that point; but in con- 
sidering this over in the Senate Rules 
Committee they further insisted that 
there be a protection of the floor of the 
Senate against changes in cloture and 
the question and answer period. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Spea!er, f want 
to add that when the Monroney-Maloney 
resolution was before the House in the 
last Congress I made some observations 
with reference to the matter to which 
the genileman has referred; in short, 
section 2 tells the committee to go on and 
make an investigation as to all factors 
affecting the carrying on of the business 
of the Congress, provided, however, it is 
prevented from doing a number of 
things. No clean-cut directive is given 
to the committee to investigate what- 
ever the committee might think would 
be helpful and report back to the 
Congress. I am convinced, however, that 
this is the most authority the committee 
can get. 

I doubt whether this committee will be 
permitted to consider or report any mat- 
ter affecting the procedure on the floor 
of either House. That is about the sum 
of it. A half a loaf is better than no 
authority at all. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp on two subjects and 
to include a newspaper clipping and 
some resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Rrecorp and to include a 
speech delivered on Saturday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article written by Mr. R. H. Markham, 
entitled “Our Political Immorality,” 
which appeared in the January 31, 1945, 
issue of the Christian Century. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

fichigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and to include a short 
resolution by the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. BoykKIn] may have 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include cer- 
tain news articles. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

INTENT OF CONGRESS WITH REFERENCE 

TO REGULATION OF BUSINESS OF IN- 

SURANCE 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 340) to 
express the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance, with House amend- 
ment thereto, insist on the House amend- 
ment, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, and the 
Speaker appointed the following con- 
ferees on the part of the House: Messrs. 
Sumners of Texas, WALTER, and HANCOocK. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. Weiss] is recognized fo, 
30 minutes. 


AMERICA’S PHYSICAL FITNESS FAILURp 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, do you rea). 
ize that if one-half of the Selective Sery- 
ice registrants rejected for military duty 
because of physical unfitness had quajj- 
fied, it would not have been necessary to 
Graft a single American father: tha: 
there would have been no disruption of 
the thousands of American homes? 

Rejections for service in the Navy ay. 
eraged 54.9 percent and the Army about 
50.1 percent. These appalling statistics 
certainly constitute a problem of graye 
importance and national concern. This 
high rate of physical deficiencies was 
brought to light by some 33,000 doctors 
and 10,000 dentists in their examination 
of 14,000,000 Selective Service registrants 
up to January 1, 1945. Even when the 
physical standards were lowered, the re- 

jection rate continued at such an, alarm- 

ing level as to preciude the filling of 
military quotas except through the in- 
duction of married men and fathers, 
Up to January 1, 1945, the IV-F pool 
reached the amazing total of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 registrants. In addi- 
tion, the Army has announced the re- 
lease of thousands of soldiers on Cer- 
tificates of Disability Discharge because 
of their inability to stand the arduous 
and rigorcus duties of all-out war train- 
ing. Conservatively estimated, the fis- 
ures for those between the ages of 18 
and 37 who are adjudged incapable of 
military service with the fighting forces 
now exceed 5,000,000 men. 

These figures clearly emphasize a na- 
tional health need of the greatest im- 
portance. This health need, like war it- 
self, calls for an all-out national effort. 
As Col. Leonard G. Rountree, Medical 
Director of Selective Service, so aptly 
stated in his treatise in Hygeia, the 
magazine copywritten by the American 
Medical Association: 

We have seen only the ton of the iceberg 
as revealed in the examination of the regis- 
trants constituting about one-tenth of the 
population of the Nation. The registrant 
presumably represents a cross section of the 
best manpower in the Nation. The physical 
fitness of the total population may be in- 
ferred by comparison. 


The higher percentage of health de- 
ficiencies is, however, only part of the 
picture which has been revealed since 
the outbreak of the war. Another factor 
was equally startling. Obviously, even 
the healthy—those who could be classi- 
fied I-A—were often below the physical 
top condition which could and should 
have been expected of healthy American 
men. The Army and Navy found that 
the healthy American youth did not 
possess the strength nor the endurance 
required to stand the physical strain or 
to do the vigorous physical work neces- 
sary without preliminary laborious con- 
ditioning. Most men needed 3 or 4 
months of systematic physical training 
before they were capable of full par- 
ticipation in military activity. 

Through National Selective Service the 
spotlight of public opinion was focused 
for the first time on the neglect of physi- 
cal fitness of American men, women, and 
children in general. What ails American 
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youth? Did we in this generation shed 
our inheritance of the durable, hardy, 
and rugged qualities of our founding 
fathers? Have we grown soft because of 
too much button, lever and pedal inge- 
nuity? 

These Statistics startled me. They 
made me realize how important and es- 
sential a high degree of physical fitness 
is toward insuring the future welfare of 
our Nation, no less in peacetime than in 
time of war. With that objective in mind, 
on February 7, 1945, I, a Democrat, in col- 
laboration with my Republican col- 
league—to avoid any political partisan- 
ship—the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Frep A. HarTLey, Jr., introduced H. R. 
2044, to establish a United States Com- 
mission for the Promotion of Physi- 
cal Fitness. The bill provides an ap- 
propriation for the functioning of such 
a Commission. In its preamble, the 
pill sets forth the facts that’ weak- 
ness in physical condition and lack 
of motor skill has attributed to great 
loss of life and material, to needless ex- 
penditure of funds, and that the safety, 
happiness, and general welfare of all our 
people demand that the abject failures 
of the past to provide suitable and ade- 
quate physical training shall not be per- 
mitted to continue or recur in the future. 
Such a program in effect prior to this 
present war would have saved thousands 
of lives and millions and millions of 
dollars. 

Further, the .bill recognizes that any 
sound plan for insuring a reasonable de- 
eree of preparedness inevitably calls for 
basic and universal training of our 
youth, both boys and girls, on a contin- 
uing and graded progression, beginning 
in the kindergarten and leading to par- 
ticipation in active recreation in later 
life. This physical fitness program— 
vague to few Americans—means that the 
task of physical education will center 
around conditioning for strength, en- 
durance, and agility based on an ade- 
quate regimen of hygienic living. It 
should begin with— 

(a) Medical examinations in the kin- 
dergarten and grade school. 

(b) Disclosure of physical defects. 

(c) Attention to those defects that are 
correctible. 

(d) A program in the schools, col- 
leges, and industry of gymnastics, Calis- 
thenics, and all kinds of sports to de- 
velop healthy bodies and sound minds. 

Attaining physical fitness is a training 
or conditioning precess. It may be de- 
veloped naturally if vigorous activities 
are regularly a part of one’s work or play. 
But if physical fitness does not result 
naturally from one’s regimen of work or 
play, its achievement will require planned 
daily participation in conditioning or 
athletic activities. Remember these 
facts: Less than one-half of all the 
youth in this war have had adequate 
school preinduction physical fitness 
training. A recent survey by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education revealed that 
prior to Pearl Harbor 49 percent of the 
boys and 53.3 percent of the girls in their 
last 2 years of high school did not have 
any physical-education program at all. 
These figures show the burden with 
which the American youth was con- 
fronted when sudden military needs de- 


manded his strength, stamina, and agil- 
ity in home camps and on foreign bat- 
tle fronts. High-ranking military offi- 
cials have constantly reiterated the need 
for physical fitness in the armed forces 
to insure the necessary strength and en- 
durance. All have stressed for example, 
the dire need of teaching our youth to 
swim. This need is universal and im- 
perative. Its importance was sadly 
proven in the African invasion—Novem- 
ber 1942—where it is known that hun- 
drecs of lives would have been saved 
had any of these men been able to keep 
afloat for but 10 minutes. 

To repulse that group of obstruction- 
ists and oppositionists who object to any- 
thing originating in Washington as Fed- 
eral regimentation, the bill distinctly 
rrovides that the national commission 
shall not interfere with State’s rights. 
In crder to participate in this program 
each State must enact enabling legisla- 
tion and match with State or local funds 
50 percent of the Federal grant. The 
"ederal Government does not appoint 
any State edministrator. Instead, each 
State would appoint its own administra- 
tor of physical fitness. 

Experts agree that had America 
adopied a physical-fitness program a 
cecade ago one-half of the registrants in 
the present IV-F pool would be in the 
armed forces today, and very few married 
men with families—if any—would have 
been inducted. Also te present contro- 
versial work-or-fight legislation would 
not have been necessary. 

I quote a recent conversation of Col. 
Lecnard G. Rountree, Medical Director 
of Selective Service, with a wounded sol- 
dier back from Tunisia confined to an 
Army hospital: “Son,” he said, “did we 
neglect anything in your civilian life or 
training that might have helped you 
avoid this injury?” “Colonel,” the scl- 
dier replied, “I would still be in action 
if I could have run a little faster and a 
little farther. My buddies who cculd run 
faster and farther reached their fox holes 
before the German plane opened fire on 
us. I just couldn’t make it. My legs 
gave cut.” 

Let us examine, too, the civilian pic- 
ture. A clinical test was made at the 
University of Illinois in which 1,600 men 
students participated. The result: 

(a) Thirteen percent could not swim 
et all. 

(bo) Sixty-four percent could not swim 
50 yards. 

(c) Three and one-tenth percent 
could not chin themselves once. 

(ad) Twenty-five and nine-tenths per- 
cent could not chin themselves five times. 

(e) Twenty-four and one-tenth per- 
cent could not jump an obstacle waist 
high. . 

({) Forty-six percent failed the mile 
run in 7 minutes. 

And mark you, these were hand-picked 
university students who should have 
been in tip-top physical condition. 

Fellow Americans, let us awaken from 
our lethargy. Let us profit by our past 
lack of vision, foresight, and inaction. 
The Congress of the United States, with 
unanimity, has authorized appropria- 
tions of approximately $300,000,000,000 
for the destruction of property and hu- 
man life in this gigantic global war. Let 
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us, with the same unanimity, appropriate 
the sum of $25,000,C00—an insignificant 
comparable sum—as a scund invest- 
ment in the future of American; an over- 
all phvsical-fitness program. Facili- 
ties and equipment must be provided so 
that all Americans can enjoy their just 
heritage of being physically fit in peace- 
time as well as in time of war. 
CHALLZINGE TO CONGRESSMEN 


Physical ability involving balance, 
flexibility, agility, strength, power, and 
endurance in a variety of performances 
sums up to motor fitness. Moior fitness 
emphasizes the more generalized gross 
and fundamental physical abilities 
which are dominated by development of 
the muscular energy and suppleness of 
the tissues and joints, including the as- 
pects which are basically involved in 
athletic or work skills with the big mus- 
cles of the body rather than the finer 
low energy pressure skills. It means ca- 
pacity to run, jump, charge, fall, climb, 
swim, ride, lift and carry loads, and en- 
dure long hours of continuous work. 

In the ciinical analysis taken at the 
University of Illinois, some 14.2 percent 
were adjudged by instructors to have 
poor—soit, flabby, or undeveloped phy- 
siques—and 50 percent could not make a 
hard abdominal wall to resist the fist 
pushed into it by an examiner. 

Esw many Congressmen could chin 
themselves five times? How many 
Members could run 50 yards—don’t men- 
tion the time—-without resting for a half 
hour? How many can swim 50 yards? 
How many could stand a vigorous pad- 
dle ball game? In fact, how many 
Members actually visit the House gym? 

Where we failed, do you not want the 
youth of the future generations to have 
the oppertunity to build strong bodies? 
The startling statistics on the physical 
cefects brought out as a result of the 
war clearly indicates that we must pur- 
sue a corrective course in the future. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. Iam glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I am 
sorry I missed the very first part of the 
gentleman’s address. Therefore, it is 
possible my question has been answered 
in that portion of it. I as one Member 
of the House appreciate the fact that he 
has brought this measure before us. I 
think he is rendering a real service. I 
do not know any Member of the House 
who is better equipped by his own ex- 
perience to bring this measure before us. 
Do I understand that the Commission 
provided for by this bill is not so much 
for the purpose that it itself would carry 
out a program but rather that it would 
set forth standards and objectives to be 
reached and attempt to coordinate the 
work of States and lIccalities and the 
various agencies in the States and locali- 
ties in reaching that objective in carry- 
ing out that program? 

Mr. WEiSS. That is the sole objec- 
tive of our bill jointly introduced by my 
distinguished colleage from New Jersey, 
Frep HartTLey, Jr., and myself. 

There are two States now which have 
legislation providing for programs of 
physical fitness. The State of New York 
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has already enacted legislation and they 
have a splendid program of their own. 
The State of Pennsylvania now has a 
bill before its legislature. The idea is 
to have each State enact enabling legis- 
lation and set up minimum standards 
in a program of physical fitness in the 
schools and in industry. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. What 
would the Commission do to bring that 
about? 

Mr. WEISS. The proposed legislation 
provides that where States do not have 
existing enabling legislation, the Gov- 
ernor of that State shall designate any 
egency to handle the program of physi- 
cal fitness, until the legislature enacts 
enabling legislation. 

Mr. VOORHIS of Celifornia. 
grants be made to the State? 

Mr. WEISS. Yes; section 11, page 7, of 
H. R, 2044 provides: 

Each Siate and Territory shall be required 
to match by State or local funds, or both, 
50 percent of the appropriations authorized 
under this section. 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Grants 
would not be made uniess it was so 
matched; is that correct? 

Mr. WEISS. Yes; that is a definite pro- 
vision and providing further that State 
commissions set up minimum standards 
on physical fitness in order to secure the 
benefit of Federal grants. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I merely 
want to add this one thought, that at the 
present time during the war we are very 
much alive to this problem of physical 
fitness. I think it would be a very sad 
commentary if after we have ceased to 
ask the younger generation to protect our 
civilization in wartime we should forget 
about these things which will remain 
equally important after the war, to have 
@ measure which is needed now from a 
very real and basic point of view. I hope 
that the gentleman’s effort will be shared 
by enough Members of the House so that 
will not happen, 

Mr. WEISS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEISS. I yicld to my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate very much the remarks of my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. This program which he envisages 
would not in any way retard the mental 
development of the youth of the Nation 
or would not result in any regimentation 
in effect, would it? 

Mr. WEISS. That is the very thing 
the gentleman from New Jersey, Con- 
gressman HartTLey, and myself tried to 
avoid, in view of the statement made by 
a few of the news Sports commentators in 
the country that for years professional 
physical culturists have attempted a pro- 
gram of regimentation, by the appoint- 
ment of deputy administrators in the 
respective States, we absolutely avoid 
that possibility. Our bill in no manner 
interferes with the mental training of 
our youth because compulsory physical- 
fitness training will become a part. of 
the daily school curricula beginning in 
the elementary grades and continuing in 
high schools and colleges. There will 
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also be a program for men and women 
in industry. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is the point 
I wanted to clear up. I wanted to make 
it clear that this would not be forcing 
heavy physical exercises which the youth 
could not stand up under. 

Mr. WEISS. Our bill does not set up 
a “Hitler youth movement” idea—it pro- 
vides for building sound bodies and cor- 
recting physical defects existing in many 
of our youngsters in the elementary 
grades. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It would be sort 
of an advisory and educational program 
coupled with enough of incentive so that 
the youth of the country would improve 
their health and which would result in 
lasting benefits. 

Mr. WEISS. That is exactly what we 
are trying to do. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is what the 
gentleman has in mind. I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 


FINAL BURIAL OF AMERICAN VETERANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Epwin ARTHUR 
HA] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it is as much of a disappoint- 
ment to me as it is to the vast number 
of this audience that I am not able to 
extend my remarks at this time. How- 
ever, I do not have a prepared address 
and for that reason it is going to be nec- 
essary for me to speak extemporaneously. 
My purpose in taking this time today is 
to introduce a bill which I think is neces- 
sary and which I think must be studied 
and considered by the House of Rep- 
resentatives with all possible speed after 
such study is undertaken. I regret I 
am not in a position to prognosticate, nor 
is anybody else in the country, as to the 
number of heroes who will have lost their 
lives in the battle fronts throughout the 
world in defense of America by the time 
the war ceases. Nevertheless, it is going 
to be necessary for us to peer into the 
future and to provide for some sort of 
plan to bring the bodies of those boys 
back so that they can be buried in their 
family plots, no matter how humble the 
home. 

So I have today introduced a bill to 
provide for bringing back to the United 
States after the present war for burial in 
the United States the remains of persons 
who died in the service of the armed 
forces of the United States and who are 
now burici in foreign lands. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, upon application of 
the mother or father (or if they be dead, 
the next of kin) of any serviceman or seIrv- 
icewoman who died in the service of the 
armed forces of the United States during 
the present war and who is buried in a for- 
eign land, is authorized and directed, under 
such regulations as it may prescribe, to bring 
back, or to pay the necessary expenses of 
bringing back, to the United States, the re- 
mains of such serviceman or servicewoman 
for burial in the United States. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The application provided for in sec- 
tion 1 shall be made within 5 years after the 
termination of hostilities in the present war, 
as proclaimed by the President. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to make it vory 
clear that my remarks are not contem. 
plating in any way, shape, or manner tise 
appropriation of money for the constryc. 
tion of a national cemetery in any State 
of the Union. I do not think the public 
is interested in the creation of netiona] 
cemeteries at this time. According to 
figures which I have received from ceme. 
tery associations throughout the land, 
emphasis should be placed upon loca] 
cemeteries, so that the hundreds of thou- 
sands of remains of those who have dieq 
in battle can be brought back to their 
own local plots of ground and given bur. 
jal. If it is necessary for the Govern. 
ment to pay for the purchase of a grave 
in a local cemetery, I believe we should 
provide for it. I hope the Congress js 
interested to the extent of appropriating 
money for the family to purchase a grave 
in the local cemetery. 

As I have said I am not interested in 
bringing up the national cemetery issue, 
It is beside the point. I think the Con- 
gress will get to that subject before many 
days. But I simply want to emphasize 
that if we are going to inaugurate any 
kind of program after the war for bring- 
ing back the remains of the soldiers who 
have died in battle, then it is time we 
consider that proposition now. It is 
necessary if we are going to consider the 
problem to do so now and not wait for 
2 or 3 years after the war when the en- 
thusiasm for such a plan has run its 
course, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. While the gentleman 
from New York has no opposition to a 
national cemetery, I am sure he feels 
that the deceased veteran should be 
buried wherever his nearest of kin wish 
the body to be interred. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman, I know everybody 
is interested in this. I have had a great 
many letters on the subject. 

This bill provides for a 5-year program 
of bringing those remains back, no mat- 
ter where they happen to be buried, 
whether on the beaches of Normandy 
or far away Saipan, the far reaches of 
the Arctic or the little known Antip- 
odes—wherever the World War has 
taken our beloved heroes. I know the 
people of the United States want to see 
them brought back; they want them to 
be brought back to rest in the fond soil 
of this their native land. They have 
every right to expect that such steps will 
be taken on the part of this Government. 

After the war, this program can be in- 
stituted immediately. I do not know how 
much money it is going to cost. I will not 
advocate any stipulated sum at this 
time; but I do know that such a program 
will be in great demand on the part of 
the people of this Nation, on the part of 
the mothers and fathers and of the fam- 
ilies of our servicemen who have sacri- 
ficed so much and who today are not even 
considering the question of bringing 
their remains back until after the war. 
It may take 2, or 3, or 4 years, but I have 
provided in this bill for a 5-year period 
within which to bring this program to a 
successful culmination, 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I believe the gentleman 
from New York is very wise in providing 
a 5-year period, because he realizes, I am 
sure, as we all do, that immediately fol- 
lowing this war we are going to be hard 
pressed for shipping facilities to trans- 
port foodstuffs, clothing, and equipment 
to the starving people of Europe and the 
other nations of the world. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Taking 
that fact into consideration, I extended 
the time to.5 years, because I realized 
the shipping facilities would be somewhat 
limited immediately after the war; but 
in view of the fact that we have built one 
of the greatest merchant merines and 
one of the greatest navies of all time— 

Mr. SHORT. Not one of the greatest, 
but by far the greatest. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I stand 
corrected; I agree that it is the greatest 
Navy of all time. There will be plenty of 
room in these ships to place the remains 
of those boys who died in the defense of 
this great country; and I sincerely hope 
this will be accomplished. I hope there 
will not be opposition on the part of those 
who argue there are cargoes more pre- 
cious to be carried to our shores than 
the remains of our heroes. I insist that 
this bill be given early consideration. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I am very sorry if I 
eave the gentleman to understand that 
I considered any cargo more precious 
than the bodies of our dead heroes; but 
I think perhaps we could keep the living 
from starving before we transfer the 
dead. The dead might be able to wait 
a litile longer. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sure the gentleman will agree as he has 
already indicated in his remarks that 
a 5-year period would probably be long 
enough to work out the various phases 
of the problem and get the remains back. 
Much of the planning already has been 
done, and the money can be appropriated 
by the Congress very quickly. Many of 
the facilities are already set up for trans- 
porting the bodies back from the far 
reaches of the earth where our boys have 
done battle. So I have no hesitancy on 
the score of the ability of the authori- 
ties in our War Department and the 
Navy whose facilities will be called upon 
to carry out this act. 

There is one other question I would 
like to discuss at this time in connection 
with the 5-year program. A little later 
on legislation should be introduced call- 
ing for the appropriation of enough 
money so that any family in the United 
States that has lost a member thereof 
in the armed forces in battle might pur- 
chase a grave in a local cemetery. I 
know that is where the majority of the 
people want their boys buried when their 
remains come back. They should be 
placed in that hallowed ground near 
what the soldier knew as his home. I 
want to see money appropriated to pur- 
chase a grave in the local cemeteries. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, some parents 
will prefer to have their sons and their 





daughters remain buried where they fell. 
The gentleman will recall that following 
the last war Congress provided funds 
making possible the journey of Gold Star 
Mothers to visit the graves of their sons 
in France. I wonder if the gentleman 
does not think we should have legisla- 
tion similar to that a little later on in 
order that the wives, fathers, and 
mothers of these deceased veterans that 
they prefer to remain where they fell 
might make the trip? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. For 
the genileman’s information, I have 
already introduced a resolution in this 
session of Congress providing a pilgrim- 
age for Gold Star Mothers and also fath- 
ers to the places where their sons fell 
and wherever they may be buried so that 
the chance will be given them to view 
the place where they fell and to visit 
that hallowed ground. I think the 
choice should rest solely with the indi- 
vidual family in America here. If they 
want to leave the remains in that far- 
away spot, and visit it, under the resolu- 
tion I have introduced providing for 
such a pilgrimage, they can do so. On 
the other hand, they should have the 
opportunity of having those remains 
brought back to this country and they 
themselves should be permitted to decide 
whether they want the boys buried in a 
national cemetery or in their own local 
cemetery. 

There has been a lot of argument as 
between the benefits of the national 
cemeteries and the local cemeteries. For 
my part I feel that the national ceme- 
tery will tend toward regimentation of 
the graves of our heroes. I have a pam- 
phiet here, for instance, showing the pic- 
tures of these graves in national ceme- 
teries and the monuments that have been 
erected. While I do not desire to take the 
credit away from the solemnity and the 
effect of the national cemetery, still to 
see those crosses, row after row of them, 
and to view the unrelenting type of 
grave, in my humble opinion, brings a 
feeling of sadness and remorse. Those 
graves are set out in regimented form. 
It is much more effective to see the grave 
in a family cemetery in the locality from 
which the soldier came, and I think the 
families ought to be allowed to provide 
graves in those cemeteries. 

Mr. SHORT. While I have a great 
deal of sympathy for the gentleman’s 
resolution, I cannot keep from feeling 
that it is rather ill-timed. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
it is rather timely. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, the gentle- 
man’s resolution provides that we will 
have 5 years following the war to do this. 
Does not the gentleman feel that we 
should perhaps concentrate all of our 
attention and energies toward winning 
the war before we start considering the 
matter of taking care of graves? In 
other words, we must put first things 
first. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Can 
there be any doubt in the gentleman’s 
mind as to the interest that the House 
and the Congress and the country have 
manifested in that subject? 

Mr. SHORT. Let us win the war as 
soon as possible in order that there may 
be fewer to bring back when it is all over. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I think 
we are all endeavoring to do that. Iam 
sure, as far as the gentleman and I are 
concerned, we are united on that point, 
but nevertheless we must give sufficient 
time to it. 

Mr. SHORT. That is true. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. And 
sufficient consideration. 

Mr. SHORT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the Commitiee on Military 
Affairs, of which I happen to be a mem- 
ber, has had under consideration this 
subject and other allied subjects, but 
we will have to cross those bridges when 
we get to them. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is one reason I am so glad the gentle- 
man, who is a member of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affcirs, is here today so 
that he has an opportunity to partici- 
pate in this discussion. I think it is 
most timely. I think it is something 
that the entire House should consider 
immediately, just as soon as possible, 
because if we are going to inaugurate 
this 5-year program, we want to set it 
up and put it into effect just as soon as 
peace is declared. I join with him in the 
hope and prayer that the day of peace 
will come just as soon as possible. How- 
ever, I am sure that we must set up the 
machinery now in order to put it into 
effect when the proper time comes. The 
point was made by another member of 
the Committee on Military Affairs the 
other day when I talked about this sub- 
ject that this was done after World War 
No. 1; that those who wanted the re- 
mains of their boys brought back after 
World War No. 1 were granted that 
privilege. I do not know what type of 
legislation was brought to the floor of 
the House at that time, but I do know 
it is going to take legislation of this type 
now. It is going to take some definite 
measure in order to make that a law and 
put the machinery in motion so that 
those remains can be brought back. 
That is the reason I have introduced 
this bill today. We cannot go on and 
expect that this will be done unless some 
action is taken. I assume that some leg- 
islation of this kind was brought up at 
the end of World War No. 1, and I, for 
one, am not going to let grass grow 
under my feet in hesitating to bring 
forth a like measure at this time. 

The hour is growing late, and I shall 
not take any more time. In closing, J 
want to reiterate my hope that action 
will be taken and that the House will 
consider it forthwith, and that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will study this 
bill carefully, and that they will come 
forth with some sort of recommendation 
for action. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude a memorial passed by the Arizona 
Legislature. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include two brief articles: 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Arizona {Mr. Hartess] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 


GERMAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I introduced in the House a 
resolution directing the appointment of 
a special committee to make a complete 
investigation of the prisoner-of-war 
problem within the United States with a 
view that we will not only establish some 
definite policy but also improve our 
methods. 

For your information, we have within 
the boundaries of the United States to- 
day almost 400,000 German prisoners of 
war. There are a negligible number of 
Japanese prisoners and, of course, the 
Italians are no longer considered pris- 
oners of war. Therefore, when I here- 
after speak of prisoners of war, I mean 
German prisoners of war. I have made 
a thorough study of this problem and I 
must say that I sincerely believe it has 
been the most outstanding mismanaged 
part of this war. Not long ago we had 
a rather spectacular escape from a camp 
located near Phoenix, Ariz. Twenty-five 
hardened Nazi fanatics dug a tunnel 
some 200 feet long and made their es- 
cape. After approximately 6 weeks, the 
last of these prisoners were apprehended. 
Among them was the notorious Captain 
Wattenberg, navigator of the Graf Spee, 
and more recently commander of a Ger- 
man submarine crew. He was the last 
one to be picked up and, incidentally, 
when he was found he had money in 
his possession which indicated that he 
must have received outside help. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
situation surrounding the handling of 
these prisoners of war, not only because 
of the hazards of future escapes and the 
great consternation and fear that it 
throws into the citizens located near 
these camps, but I am also very much 
concerned because of the laxity and ab- 
sence of policy in the handling of this 
most important phase of the war. I have 
in my possession many letters from peo- 
ple who live near, or have been con- 
nected with, the prisoner-of-war camps. 
These letters express fear on the part 
of our citizens when they are aware that 
desperate criminals are at large who 
would not hesitate to commit crimes of 
violence in order to obtain money and 
help to complete their escape either to 
Mexico or to some other place where 
they may successfully return to Ger- 
many. Particularly in Arizona we have 
many war plants and air-training fields, 
which are open to sabotage from these 
prisoners while they are at large. Of 
course, we use these war prisoners for 
farm labor. I think it is perfectly right 
for us to use the prisoners in various 
kinds of labor which would not endanger 
our war effort. However, there are in- 
stances, and I have documentary proof 
to the effect, where some of these war 
prisoners have been permitted to go un- 
attended around airfields. I have one 
letter from a man in Ohio which states 
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that he is afraid that his plane will be 
sabotaged, because he knows that Ger- 
man war prisoners go freely about the 
airfield where his plane is stationed. 

I am more primarily concerned with 
the general lack of policy in the over-all 
picture of handling these prisoners than 
I am in specific instances of neglect in 
administration. I am informed by the 
War Department that only those in lim- 
ited service are used in supervising the 
prisoner-of-war camps. Until recently 
the commanding officer over the camp 
at Papago Park, near Phoenix, Ariz., was 
a colonel who was too sick with arthritis 
to be stationed in any other place except 
in the warm climate of Arizona. I am 
informed that other members of the ad- 
ministrative staff and the guards and 
attendants under them are limited-serv- 
ice men, who, for various reasons, were 
not physically or mentally qualified to 
be in the Regular Army. Now, I realize 
that these men can be used to advantage 
in some work around the camps, but I 
maintain that the administrative per- 
sonnel of the camps should be physically 
well and mentally capable men. The 
men who are employed to administer the 
functions of these agencies should have 
special training. Not only is there in- 
sufficient training but I have also been 
informed that many of the men in lim- 
ited service who are used in guarding 
these prisoners are mentally incapable 
of being in the Regular Army. This may 
be all right in the case of a guard, but 
such incapables should never be in an 
authoritative administrative position. 

The theory of calculated risk should 
never be used in those camps where des- 
perate and fanatical Nazis are stationed. 
I am informed that regardless of the 
fact that the camp located near Phoenix, 
Ariz., confines some of the worst Nazis 
and is even known as the Alcatraz of all 
camps, only one out of every four guard 
towers are being manned. As a result 
of this inefficiency, the prisoners of war 
were able to dig a tunnel for some 200 
feet under the very eyes of the guards. 
It took several months to dig this tunnel. 
The prisoners were able to dispose of 
all the dirt from-the tunnel within the 
camp without being detected. 

I think it is time that the War Depart- 
ment should see that the management of 
all these camps is checked and that only 
capable, experienced personnel in good 
health be in charge of the administra- 
tion. I realize that it would not be wise 
for us to start a contest of cruelty with 
the Germans; it is evident that they 
would be the winners in this sort of 
competition. We have many American 
boys within the prison camps of Ger- 
many, and obviously we would not want 
to bring onto them any hardships. 
However, I think it is reasonable for us 
to use good common sense in the treat- 
ment of the German prisoners of war 
under our supervision. Iam reliably in- 
formed that in many instances there is 
not only laxity but there is indulgence 
and pampering of the war prisoners. 

I have in my possession letters from 
guards in one camp where the guards 
had to stand »ut in zero weather while 
the prisoners enjoyed a soccer game in- 
side a heated field house. Iam informed 
that the prisoners of war receive two 
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packages of cigarettes a day while oyy 
boys in the service only receive one 
pack—if they are even able to get that. 

With regard to food—I suggest that ig 
you will look over the menu of a pris- 
oner-of-war camp, it might make yoy 
think that you are in the Waldorf. 
Astoria. I see no reason why these pris- 
oners of war should be fed better than 
our American soldiers. 

I want to speak now on the matter of 
policy, or, rather, I should say the lack 
of policies. We are fighting a war in the 
attempt to overcome aggression and 
with a view of setting up some kind of a 
plan to prevent another war like we are 
having now within the next generation. 
From time to time we see in the press 
and we hear radio comments concerning 
the policies that will be imposed upon 
Germany after the war in order to 
destroy militarism in that country. It is 
my contention that it is high time for us 
to start now to instill in the heart and 
mind of every German prisoner of war a 
wholesome respect for this country and 
the principles of democracy. 

However, in spite of our talk about what 
we will do to Germany, we are permitting 
these prisoners of war to develop a con- 
tempt for our people and our Govern- 
ment. Iam informed that the guards are 
scoffed at and laughed at and that there 
are instances where the commanding of- 
ficers do not champion the cause of the 
guards and instead even penalize the 
guards for reporting the impudent acts 
of the prisoners. This has been done in 
the presence of the prisoners, which only 
increases their disrespect for our coun- 
try and our people. I have in my pos- 
session a letter from a guard, whose name 
I do not feel inclined to release at this 
time, which relates an incident wherein 
prisoners refused to work and even used 
violent language on the guard and when 
the guard reported the incident to the 
commanding officer, the prisoners were 
mildly reprimanded and, in the presence 
of the prisoners, the guard was ordered 
to be confined to barracks for 3 days be- 
cause the German said that the guard 
had used curse words even though the 
German admitted that he had cursed him 
first. I am also reliably informed that 
prisoners have been seen displaying the 
swastika on Army trucks and even in one 
instance near Chandler, Ariz., they were 
seen to display an improvised flag on a 
truck while armed guards sat in the 
driver’s seat. There are many instances 
that have been reported in the press and 
by letter of the laxity in the handling of 
these prisoners, but I presume the most 
outstanding failure on the part of the 
War Department has been the lack of 
any organ or newspaper or document to 
properly and uniformly inform the pris- 
oners of war within our jurisdiction. 
Our German foe uses a newspaper which 
is known as the Overseas Kid to inform 
the prisoners of war within their juris- 
diction. The only information that our 
American boys, who are war prisoners 
in Germany can receive must come 
through that newspaper and, naturally, 
it is colored with the German point of 
view. I am informed that Russia, Great 
Britain, and Canada likewise have a 
newspaper or documentary form of im- 
parting information to their prisoners of 
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war. Up until now our War Department 
has not established a policy of properly 
informing the war prisoners under our 
control. 

I realize that it would be difficult and 

almost impossible to democratize some 
of these German prisoners. However, I 
firmly believe that we owe it to our coun- 
try and to the future generations to see 
that these war prisoners, who are now 
under our supervision, are properly in- 
formed through some kind of a uniform 
document which should be edited by a 
board of strategy of intelligence, or what- 
ever we choose to call it, for the purpose 
of molding the opinion of the war pris- 
oners. All of this laxity and lack of 
proper information has led to a feeling of 
disregard and disrespect for the camp 
officers and for the country in general. 
J am told that in the camp near Phoenix 
there is no proper segregation and that 
notwithstanding the fact that the camp 
commander was informed that there 
would probably be a break, that no ex- 
traordinary precautions were taken to 
stop it. Within the camp the fanatical 
Nazis have such a strong grip over the 
internal camp organization that any 
prisoner who would like to renounce the 
principles of the Nazi Government would 
not dare speak his mind because he would 
be tried by a Nazi secret court and exe- 
cuted. Many such executions have been 
carried out. 

By contrast, Canada carries on a policy 
which has broken down the Nazi organi- 
zation within the camps, I think we 
could well afford to take a lesson from 
the Canadian system. I am informed 
that in the Phoenix camp one Gustav 
Ender, holder of the Nazi-coveted Blut- 
orden, known as the “order of the blood” 
and which is held only by those who were 
participants in the Munich beer-hall 
putsch of 1923, is the actual dictator of 
thecamp. He told Captain Wattenberg, 
who was the spokesman for the Germans 
of the camp, what to do and what to say. 
Conditions were so tense and so uncon- 
trolled that even the guards would not 
dare to go into certain compounds wear- 
ing a necktie for fear that they would be 
strangled with it. On the other hand, 
in Canada every prisoner of war is on 
an equal basis with every other prisoner 
and there is an intelligence service car- 
ried on within the camps which prop- 
erly informs the commanding officer on 
everything that occurs and on the per- 
sonality and conduct of every prisoner. 
In this way, it is possible to control the 
fanatics by segregation. I am told that 
within our camps we permit the main- 
tenance of the regular German Army or- 
ganization. We permit the officers to 
retain their rank socially, and we also 
permit the fanatical Nazi sergeants to 
maintain their grip and control of the 
rank and file of the prisoners. In con- 
trast with this, in Canada all men are 
put on an equal footing and by this 
means the sergeants, who have formerly 
been the backborie of the fanatical Nazi 
military machine, are kept apart from 
the rank and file of soldiers. We have 
within our power the possibility of doing 
a great deal of good for the future gen- 
erations of the world. If we use the 
right policies, it may be possible for us 
to send back to Germany some of these 
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war prisoners, who will carry with them 
a respect for our Government and our 
people. 

I want to compliment the War Depart- 
ment on its attempt to work these pris- 
oners in productive enterprises for the 
war effort where there is no danger of 
sabotage. I think it is a fine thing that 
we are using these war prisoners to pro- 
duce the food that is so sorely needed 
for our country and our allies. It is 
much better for them personally to keep 
them busy and, obviously, it is only just 
that we should use them because our 
American boys are having to work in 
Germany. However, if we employ im- 
proved policies, I maintain that we will 
get even greater effort out of these pris- 
oners than we are getting now. I believe 
that the improper handling of the war 
prisoners within our country has become 
a national scandal. Therefore, I pro- 
pose that a special committee be ap- 
pointed to carry on a complete investiga- 
tion of this entire problem. If the public 
has been misinformed and the War De- 
partment is unjustly criticized, then the 
public is entitled to know the truth and 
the War Department is entitled to be 
vindicated. On the other hand, if it is 
found that there are inadequate and 
improper methods, and there is a need 
for improved policies, this investigation 
will be well worth while. This committee 
should make a complete investigation 
and a full report. It should not be a 
sham and a shallow investigation. It 
should be gone into thoroughly and a 
report should be made back to Congress 
on what has been done, with recom- 
mendations of the committee for future 
improvement. As I previously stated, it 
is outrageous for us to be so simple- 
minded to permit a half-million Ger- 
mans to go back to Germany, after this 
war is over, with a feeling of nothing 
more than contempt for us and our 
Government and our principles when 
we had, within our power, the possibility 
of creating something constructive and 
something worth while to prevent an- 
other World War. 

There are a negligible number of Japa- 
nese prisoners, and of course the Italians 
are no longer considered prisoners of war, 
so when I speak of prisoners of war ] 
mean German prisoners of war. 

This has been brought forcibly to my 
attention recently because some 25 des- 
perate German criminals escaped from 
the prisoner of war camp at Papago 
Park near Phoenix, Ariz. You probably 
read about this incident in the paper. 
Among the escapees was one Captain 
Wattenberg, former captain of the Graf 
Spee, who escaped from Argentina and 
was later apprehended commanding a 
German submarine. 

This problem has become a national 
scandal. We have reason to feel that 
the War Department has not only made 
some grave and serious errors in admin- 
istrative matters but also is suffering 
from a complete lack of over-all policy 
in trying to administer these war prison 
camps. 

There has been no definite segregation 
of the Nazis from the anti-Nazis. Of 
course, it has become well known that the 
German prisoners of war are pampered. 
I have some specific instances which I 
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wish to call to the attention of the House. 
One of them I think demonstrates the 
laxity with which these camps are being 
administered. 

Not long ago in the small town of 
Chandler, Ariz., some 20 miles from 
Phoenix, a depuéy sheriff stopped an 
Army truck which was carrying some 
German prisoners of war. It was being 
driven by armed United States Army 
guards. However, the prisoners of war 
were openly displaying an improvised 
Nazi flag. On other occasions trucks 
have been observed with the Nazi swas- 
tika painted on them. 

In general this demonstrates the at- 
titude on the part of the German pris- 
oners of war throughout the country to 
the administrators over them. Ihavein 
mind a particular incident, and I have 
documentary proof of it. I have many 
letters in my possession which will bear 
out the things I am telling you. In this 
instance a guard in a prisoner of war 
camp was attempting to have some pris- 
oners do some work. The prisoners re- 
fused and even cursed the guard. After 
the guard reported the three German 
prisoners involved to the administrative 
officer, that officer not only reprimanded 
the guard in the presence of the German 
prisoners but confined him to barracks 
for 3 days. 

I also have in mind an instance where 
these prisoners have been permitted to 
go at large without being attended. It 
would not be so dangerous for the pris- 
oners to go at large in the fields where 
they are working, but some of the camps 
are located near important war plants. 
We have in my State many flying fields 
and some important war plants. It 
would be possible for these prisoners to 
carry on sabotage there. 

Some of the prisoners were at large 
for as long as 6 weeks in the recent es- 
cape at Phoenix, and there have been 
more than 1,200 escapes in the history 
of these camps in the United States. 
Many of the prisoners are still at large. 

I have a letter from a gentleman in 
Ohio who is afraid to take his own plane 
off the flying field because German pris- 
oners are admitted to the field and go 
about unattended. He states in his let- 
ter he has reason to believe that some 
of them may even sabotage his plane 
and consequentiy he may have a wreck 
and lose his own life. We have had 
many outstanding train accidents in this 
country. We have had many airplane 
wrecks in this country. I dare say that 
some of those have been brought about 
by escaped prisoners of war. 

Mr. McDONCUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
to yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Would not this 
investigation you are referring to be an 
excellent subject for our new Committee 
on Un-American Activities to investi- 
gate? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
could be. 


Iam glad 


It possibly 
I feel that it is of sufficient 


importance to warrant the creation of a 
special committee and I have introduced 
a resolution for a special committee. I 
feel that if the War Department is so 
negligent as to permit some of the things 
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to go on that the general public has been 
informed are going on and which the 
press and radio have reported, a com- 
mittee should investigate it; and if the 
War Department has been unjustly 
criticized it should be vindicated. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.MURDOCK. The thought just ex- 
pressed has come to me also, that this 
is a matter over which the newly created 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
might take jurisdiction. But when I got 
similar reports, as my colleague reported 
them, from Phoenix and elsewhere in 
Arizona, I took the matter up with the 
chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs and turned over to him certain 
correspondence. Chairman May noti- 
fied me as long as authorization was con- 
tinued to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs that committee would take action 
in the case. I agree with my colleague, 
however, that somebody ought to do it, 
and if it is not done by the Military Af- 
fairs Committee, it will be done, I am 
sure by another committee. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SHORT. I listened last night to 
Walter Winchell. He referred to the 
gentleman from Arizona and also to one 
or two of the incidents to which the gen- 
tleman has referred, namely, the trans- 
porting of certain German war prisoners 
who exhibited the Swastika or the Nazi 
flag. If that is true, it reveals not only 
the understandable but contemptible at- 
titude of these Nazis and their haughty 
insolence and audacious arrogance, but 
at the same time it reveals an extreme 
negligence and an inexcusable lack of 
discipline on the part of our Army. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ari- 
zona that if those charges are true, the 
ones responsible for such deplorable con- 
ditions should be properly punished. If 
they are not true, then they should be 
vindicated. I do feel I should say as a 
member of the Committee on Military 
Affairs that after receiving many com- 
plaints from different sections of the 
country we investigated certain instances 
and found out that the charges were 
really unwarranted and _ unfounded. 
While we have had a great many escapes, 
a few are unavoidable and are to be ex- 
pected, but practically all of these pris- 
oners have been captured and only a 
comparatively small number are still at 
large. I do not want the public to get 
the wrong impression from a statement 
that the gentleman made a few moments 
ago and I am sure he does not want the 
public to get the impression that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and our 
law-enforcement officials in this country 
have broken down in failing to prevent 
train wrecks and airplane crashes. That 
is a rather general blanket charge which 
the gentleman made. No doubt there is 
perhaps some question of saboteurs or 
escaned prisoners contributing to some 
of the sabotage that is going on, but I 
think the gentleman should be extremely 
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careful in making a broad blanket charge 
unless we have specific and definite facts 
upon which to base those charges. 

I will say to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, realizing you have had so much 
trouble in your State, I want to congratu- 
late you for bringing this matter before 
the Congress and the American people. 
I can assure the gentleman if he will turn 
over the letters, the data, the docu- 
mentary evidence, and the proof that he 
has to our Committee on Military Affairs, 
action will be taken on it. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHort]. I am sure the Military Affairs 
Committee is very alert to the necessity of 
seeing that a thing of this kind is taken 
care of promptly. However, I felt that 
it was of such importance, even beyond 
the scope of our military jurisdiction be- 
cause of certain matters which I will dis- 
cuss later, I introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for a special committee, because I 
think it is an over-all policy that should 
be considered, with recommendations. 
Not only for an investigation but for the 
laying down of a policy of handling these 
prisoners, for the future peace and se- 
curity of this country. 

I have many letters, as I mentioned to 
the gentleman. However, I would be re- 
luctant to release the names on some of 
those letters, because some of them are 
guards within the prison camps, and ob- 
viously would be made subject to severe 
punishment. I know they have been 
confined to barracks because they re- 
ported malconduct of prisoners to their 
commanding officers. In that respect, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
the fact that only those in limited serv- 
ice are permitted to participate in this 
program. It may be all right for those 
in limited service to be guards, if they 
are mentally and physically capable of 
being guards. But those in limited serv- 
ice are many times not only physically 
incapacitated but some of them are men- 
tally incapacitated. I have in mind that 
the commanding officer at the camp 
where we recently had this outstanding 
escape was a sick man, so sick that he 
should not have been in the Army. He 
asked to be transferred to Phoenix, in 
order to enjoy the sunshine climate. He 
had arthritis. I am told there were 
other members of the staff who were too 
ill to be active in the service. 

Mr.SHORT. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Under those circum- 
stances the War Department more than 
the prisoners themselves is to be cen- 
sured and condemned. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
right. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.SHORT. Naturally, being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
if I had any prejudice it would be for the 
Army and the officers, but the gentleman 
well knows I am one member of that 
committee who does not believe in the 
infallibility of gold stars in a lot of braid. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. That is 
what I wanted to call attention to. Most 
certainly the administrative officers in 
these camps should be men who are well 
and who are mentally capable. That is 
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something the War Department shoulg 
check into very carefully. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Will the genile. 
man yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I certainly en- 
dorse what the gentleman has said, anq 
the need of it, but it seems to me that 
should be the function of the Army In. 
telligence. Has this been reported to the 
Army Intelligence and to the Inspector 
General’s Department? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I myself 
and my colleagues have conferred with 
the Provost Marshal’s office. They know 
of the letters I have. Of course, they 
have put into operation some improve- 
ments. They have promised to make 
other improvements. But if the gentle- 
man will permit me to proceed, I will 
tell you some things that will clarify 
some things you have in mind. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There is one 
point if you will permit a further inter- 
ruption. The Inspector General certainly 
ought to immunize those who have 
factual evidence that would reveal indi- 
cations of this kind in a camp. I would 
suggest to the gentleman from Arizona 
that when he further pursues this sub- 
ject he ask for immunization of those 
men. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I under- 
stand they have removed the command- 
ing officer at the Phoenix post, who was 
in charge at the time of this notorious 
escape. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
House the fact that within Great Brit- 
ain, Canada, Brazil, Russia, and even 
Germany there is a definite plan and 
policy for the treatment of war prisoners. 
They are in segregation. We have some 
segregation, but there is no segregation 
to separate from the Nazis those who 
would sympathize with democratic prin- 
ciples. Within the camp at Phoenix I 
have definite information that Captain 
Wattenberg, a notorious Nazi, was per- 
mitted to act as spokesman of the camp 
for several months. But even he did not 
run the camp. It was run by one Gustav 
Ender, who had the coveted Nazi decora- 
tion of the Order of Blutorden—that is, 
the Order of the Blood—which can be 
held only by those who participated in 
the 1923 Munich beer hall putsch. He 
wielded such a strong dictatorship over 
the camp that he even had secret trials 
of prisoners of war, of those who did not 
want to sympathize with the Nazis, and 
even executed some of the prisoners of 
war; yet nothing has been done to bring 
those executioners to judgment and pun- 
ishment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In this country? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. In this 
country, within prisoner-of-war camps 
in this country. It has happened in 
other prisoner-of-war camps. There is 
no special training for the guards. Many 
of them have formerly been IV-F’s; they 
are all limited-service men. As far as 
I am concerned, I would welcome bring- 
ing back some of the boys who have 
served on the battlefields of France and 
Germany and letting them become 
guards. I am sure they would have a 
sterner attitude. 

Another thing I wish to call to the 
attention of the House is the fact that 
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in most other countries, Allied and foes 
alike, they have one instrument to in- 
form the prisoners of war within their 
countries and that instrument, a news- 
paper, for instance in Germany is called 
the Overseas Kid. Naturally it is col- 
ored with Nazi propaganda. I am not 
proposing that we propagandize the Ger- 
man prisoners of war but I believe it is 
high time we did something to prevent 
another world war. We have within our 
jurisdiction some 400,008 or nearly a half 
million prisoners of war. We are doing 
nothing to educate them. I realize it is 
impossible to change some of them from 
their belief in nazi-ism, but a lot of them 
would like to know something about 
democracy. They ridicule the guards, 
they spit on them, they laugh at them. 
In one instance they kept throwing their 
baseballs over the fence, not once but 
many times, so the guards would have to 
chase the balls, for it was an order of 
the officer in charge that when the ball 
went over a fence a guard should get it 
and return it to the prisoners. These 
things have engendered in the prisoners 
a general attitude of defiance and con- 
tempt. Nothing is done to educate them 
to have respect and regard for our coun- 
try and our principles. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. We all will agree, of 
course, that laxity should not be toler- 
ated, and maudlin sympathy should not 
be put up with; but the gentleman from 
Arizona will admit that the handling of 
German prisoners or any other prisoners 
is a rather difficult proposition and that 
we must be reasonable in our treatment 
of them because of fear of reprisal on 
the part of Nazis, who have many of our 
men prisoners inside Germany. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri for that 
observation and had intended to bring 
it out. Naturally, we would not want to 
get into a contest of brutality because 
we know who would win. Canada has a 
very good system of handling her pris- 
oners. Canada has not gone into a pro- 
gram of brutality. 

They merely use an educational proc- 
ess. They have one organ or one instru- 
ment or one newspaper written in Ger- 
man which the Nazis receive, giving all 
the information they are to receive. And 
I might call attention to another very 
important improvement they have made. 
Canada has segregated the dominating 
Nazi sergeants from the rest of the pris- 
oners. In our camps we permit the 
sergeant, who is the backbone of the 
Nazi organization within the army, to 
remain in the camp with the rank and 
file soldier and any man who would like 
to renounce nazi-ism is afraid to do so 
because he might be executed. Canada, 
on the other hand, has introduced some 
improvements. They have their inform- 
ers and if trouble is developing they im- 
mediately make a shift, they make a 
change, and have experienced a great 
deal of success in the last 6 months or 
year in the program. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I agreed with the 
gentleman’s idea of educating these peo- 
ple to our methods of living insofar as 
the impracticability or impossibility of 
it is concerned; but it certainly has been 
demonstrated in Russia where many 
Nazi generals were taken prisoner. They 
were converted to the Russian way of life 
to the point where they revolted against 
their.own German men who were fight- 
ing Russia at the time. If Russia has 
found a way, there is no reason why we 
cannot find a way. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I propose 
that this committee work out a plan and 
set up a board of strategy or a board of 
intelligence or whatever you want to call 
it, so that we will create an over-all plan 
in order that within a short time, within 
the next few months or year, or during 
the time we will have these German 
prisoners within our jurisdiction, we can 
bring these prisoners to the point where 
they will have some respect, some re- 
gard, for democracy. They feel we are 
soft, that we are subject to contempt, 
because we permit them to carry on an 
attitude of scorn toward us. After this 
board has set up a program, then we 
can do what some of the other countries 
have done. Wedonot want another war 
and we have it within our power to send 
back to Germany a half million or more 
Germans who might respect democracy, 
and who might feel that America has 
something instead of sending back a lot 
of men who will still carry an attitude 
of contempt for us. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I yield to 


the gentleman. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman, as 
an attorney, would probably favor and 
has favored the segregation of criminals 
in our own penal institutions; that is, 
the juvenile delinquents separate from 
the hardened criminals. I suppose the 
gentleman has worked toward that end 
in handling our peacetime prisoners. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Yes; and I 
have in mind our present policy. Our 
present policy is one of calculated risk. 
We take 400,000 men and we keep them 
until the war is over and we work them. 
May I right here compliment the War De- 
partment on using these men in endeav- 
ors that do not endanger the war effort; 
for instance, on the farms, where we need 
them. But the program thus far is mere 
detention and does not take care of the 
internal problems and the post-war 
problems. 

Mr. MURDOCK. We segregate our 
own peacetime prisoners because we do 
not want the younger prisoners con- 
taminated by the older and hardened 
criminals. But the situation is far dif- 
ferent and more serious in the case of 
prisoners of war. We are sending back 
these prisoners after the war and if we 
do not do something to educate them 
properly they will go back as fanatical 
Nazis ready to create a third world war. 
We ought at least to separate them into 
two classes while here. 
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Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Who knows 
but what we are harboring another Hit- 
ler in our prisoner-of-war camps right 
now? Right in line with the comment of 
my colleague from Arizona may I say 
that we have done a great deal of talk- 
ing about preventing a third world war, 
we talk about what we are going to do 
to Germany, that we are going to de- 
militarize them, we are going to take 
away their heavy industry. But it is 
within our grasp now and we have the 
possibility of doing more than de- 
militarization could ever do; we have an 
example which has just been called to 
our attention a few minutes ago in ref- 
erence to what Russia has been able to do 
by properly informing their prisoners of 
war. We are doing nothing to inform 
these prisoners within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman 
is right in pointing out that our psycho- 
logical warfa: . has been the weakest and 
poorest perhaps in all the world. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. 
right. 

Mr. SHORT. The best way to make 
these converts is through fair but firm 
treatment. Earlier in his remarks the 
gentleman mentioned a point that I 
think is significant, which he should per- 
haps elaborate upon or emphasize, and 
that is the extreme danger and risk that 
this country takes by having the War 
Department establish a prisoner-of-war 
camp near some strategic war plant or 
factory. 

Last night, in his radio broadcast, Wal- 
ter Winchell pointed out that it is con- 
templated establishing a prisoner-of-war 
camp near a huge powder factory in the 
State of Oklahoma. I do not know just 
where that is, but I am going to check 
up on it. I do not think that we should 
blame the piisoners for our own sheer 
stupidity. That thing, of course, should 
not happen. One prisoner who escapes 
could, with the light of a match, perhaps 
blow the whole thing to smithereens. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I thank 
the gentleman from Missouri, because 
what we really need is an over-all stra- 
tegic board to revise our entire program 
of handling these prisoners of war. If 
we had such a program we would never 
have any criticism. As I said earlier, if 
the War Department is not subject to 
criticism, then I think they should have 
a complete investigation to vindicate 
them, because there are not only many 
rumors but there are many incidents of 
mismanagement and lack of policy re- 
ported daily. I might call the attention 
of the House to the fact that these pris- 
oners of war actually fare much better 
than our boys on the battlefield. I was 
told by the War Department that they 
were under the Geneva Convention; that 
they received the same food as our boys 
in the training camps. But if you look 
over one of the menus in a prisoner-of- 
war camp, you might think that you were 
in one of the most outstanding hotels in 
our country. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, «at that point, 
the gentleman will agree that we are 
bound by the Geneva Convention. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I think we 
are probably one of the countries that 
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has tried to stay by it, and I am not sug- 
gesting that we break the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

Mr. SHORT. We should not violate it 
because our enemies do. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona, 
right. . 

Mr. SHORT. Imitate not the oppres- 
sor or borrow any of his ways. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. I think we 
can establish a policy of firmness, I 
think we can establish a feeling among 
the prisoners of war that America is 
something more than to be held in con- 
tempt. It is a national scandal when 
radio commentators, newspapers, and the 
public at large, standing on the street 
corners, or wherever they may be, are 
talking about the mismanagement of the 
prisoner-of-war camps. It is high time 
that this Congress should do something 
to check up on the conditions that exist 
and recommend improvements, and in 
the event there have been mistakes made 
jay the blame where it should be placed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, HinsHaw] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

MEZXICAN WATER TREATY 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a portion of a 
statement made by the Attorney General 
of the State of California. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, Lowell 
Mellett, a former Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, and Sumner Welles, erstwhile 
Under Secretary of State, have recently 
expressed, in syndicated news articles, 
the position of the State Department in 
reference to the pending Mexican Water 
Treaty so accurately that one could al- 
most believe that the articles had been 
written, not by them, but by the Depart- 
ment instead. Both articles excoriated 
the State of California for opposing the 
treaty. Both articles presented the 
same misleading half-truths, carefully 
designed to support the treaty and 
equally carefully designed to make Cali- 
fornia appear petty and mean. 

Mr. Speaker, there appears to be a very 
dark Senegambian in the wood pile. We 
of California are fighting a battle that 
is not new—it has been going on many 
years. Now certain dubious and indeed 
mysterious characters stick their necks 
out of that wood pile. 

The principal character is one W. O., 
Jenkins—a very wealthy international 
soldier of fortune whose citizenship 
whether Mexican or American is undis- 
closed. His activities are shrouded in 
mystery between skyrocket bursts into 
the news, bursts that fade softly into the 
dark again as the sparks die away. 

For nearly 13 years, from February 26, 
1918, to November 30, 1930, W. O. Jenkins 
held the position of American consular 
agent at Puebla, Mexico. At that time 
he held extensive sugar lands in Mexico 
and was a local manufacturer. 

By 1934 W. O. Jenkins was reported to 
be the second richest man in Mexico, and 
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the owner of large haciendas and textile 
mills. 

Early in 1944 he acquired title to 
550,000 acres of land in the delta region 
of the Colorado River in Mexico. These 
lands were considered of little value be- 
cause no water was available to irrigate 
them. They were taken by Jenkins in 
exchange for property in the United 
States appraised at $360,000, which 
values these exchanged lands in Mexico 
at about 65 cents per acre. 

Mr. Jenkins appears thereby to have 
come into ownership of about two-thirds 
of the Mexican land in the delta of the 
Colorado River that may be benefited by 
the pending Mexican Water Treaty. 

That treaty grants to Mexico the right 
in perpetuity to 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water of the Colorado River, which is 
double the amount that she is entitled to. 
California is willing to agree to Mexico’s 
right to 750,000 acre-feet, but not to 
twice 750,000. 

How much is 750,000 acre-feet of water 
worth in the arid western regions. But 
first, what is an acre-foot of water. An 
acre-foot of water is the amount of water 
required that would cover an acre of land 
to a depth of 1 foot. There are 43,560 
square feet in an acre and hence 43,560 
cubic feet of water is an acre-foot of 
water. 

I estimate that the space inside this 
Hall of the House of Representatives 
would measure about 7 acre-feet of 
water, if the Hall would hold water. 

How much does an acre-foot of water 
cost the desert farmer? In the Imperial 
Valley of southern California, that great 
valley, irrigated with the water of the 
Colorade River, an acre-foot of water 
costs the rancher about 25 cents. On 
that basis the 750,000 additional acre- 
feet of water proposed in this treaty to 
be delivered annually to Mexico is worth 
nearly $200,000 per year—just as deliv- 
ered water. Now, if you capitalize that 
amount at 4 percent because it is an an- 
nual gift in perpetuity, we find that the 
gift of an additional 750,000 acre-feet of 
water per year, forever, is worth $50,- 
000,000, just as delivered water. 

But that is not all it is worth by any 
means. The guaranteed right to that 
water called the water right is worth 
a lot more than the value of the water. 
The right to the water is worth several 
times as much as the water infact. But 
supposing the right is only worth as 
much as the water itself, that would be 
an additional $50,000,000 or a total of at 
least $100,000,000, which is a corserva- 
tive estimate of the value of this water 
delivery and water right which is pro- 
posed to be granted in perpetuity to Mex- 
ican landowners under the terms of this 
treaty. 

But let us look at it another way. The 
value of raw desert land with no prospect 
of water being obtained for its irrigation 
is almost nominal. Some say it is worth 
50 cents an acre, others have paid the 
Government as high as $2 an acre. 

This 550,000 acres of Colorado River 
delta land was evidently acquired by the 
fablous W. O. Jenkins for 65 cents per 
acre, a fair price for raw desert land with 
no water available to it. 
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How much is that land worth with wa. 
ter rights and water? One hundred dol- 
lars per acre? One hundred and fifty 
dollars per acre? Two hundred dollars 
per acre? God watered land is fairly 
worth more than that in Arizona and 
California. 

Who knows what land with water 
rights is worth in Mexico where the 
Government has once before stepped in 
and expropriated land, But.as irrigable 
land the Jenkins 550,000 acres becomes 
worth at least $100 per acre or $55,- 
000,000. This treaty therefore may well 
profit Mr. Jenkins by more than $59,- 
000,000—a neat sum. But the Jenkins 
550,000 acres is only about two-thirds of 
the Mexican land that may be benefited 
by this water treaty. Who owns title to 
the other 250,000 acres or so? They have 
not been disclosed by the hearings now 
being conducted in the other body. But 
somebody has title no doubt—and those 
somebodies and Jenkins together stand 
to be benefited by this Mexican Water 
Treaty to the tune of more than $100,- 
000,000. 

So let us take cognizance of this W. O. 
Jenkins, Frankly, I am unable to learn 
much about him that is not published in 
the newspapers. The other day, the at- 
torney general of California, testifying 
in a committee of the other body, quoted 
certain items from the New York Times 
that recalled to mind events of other 
days. I desire now to quote from that 
testimony of the attorney general of the 
State of California made on Thursday, 
February 8, 1945, as follows: 


Back in October of 1919, when this inci- 
dent that I am going to describe to you oc- 
curred, General Carranza was the President 
of Mexico, Woodrow Wilson was the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Secretary 
of State was Mr. Lansing. Decades before 
the advent of the good-neighbor policy and 
years before the achievement of stable gov- 
ernment in Mexico, relations between the 
United States and Mexico were strained. 
With a fear for the safety of United States 
oil and other holdings in Mexico, there were 
charges in this country of a Bolshevik menace 
below the border. In Mexico itself President 
Carranza was constantly alerted before the 
threat of armed opposition to his govern- 
ment, some of it of native inspiration and 
some of it said to be of United States deriva- 
tion. 

You will recall that in those days in certain 
quarters in our Own country responsible pub- 
lic officials—at least, they were in responsi- 
ble positions—would urge the annexation of 
Mexico. It was in this general atmosphere 
that Mr. Jenkins’ kidnaping occurred. I will 
put that in quotation marks, because I think, 
when your memory is refreshed on this inci- 
dent, it will convince you that it probably 
should be in quotation marks. 

The best story of the incident is to be 
found in the New York Times of October 23, 
1919, which was followed the next day by a 
column editorial calling the kidnaping an 
outrage and predicting a celebrated case in 
our relations with Mexico. 

The news story of that date reported that 
W. O. Jenkins had been kidnaped on October 
17 and held for ransom of $150,000 or 300,000 
Mexican pesos. 

During the next few months the case grew 
to front-page and banner headline propor- 
tions and brought the United States and 
Mexico to the brink of war. 

Briefly, this is what happened: The State 
Department protested to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and demanded Jenkins’ release and 
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payment of the ransom by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. In less than a week Jenkins was 
released, but his friends paid his ransom, 
However, that did not end the matter. Anti- 
Mexican sentiment in the United States, led 
by Senator Albert Fall, of New Mexico, kept 
the agitation going on, and the State Depart- 
ment then demanded that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment reimburse Mr. Jenkins’ friends. 
The Mexican Government’s reply was very 
unexpected. Instead of sympathizing with 
Mr. Jenkins, the Mexican Government pro- 
ceeded to arrest a Senor Mestre, who had ar- 
ranged Mr. Jenkins’ so-called rescue, and 
charged him with complicity in the kidnap- 
ing. Mexico further charged that Jenkins 
himself had hidden out on orders of the 
United States Government in order to pro- 
voke an international incident. 

Mexican newspapers began charging that 
Jenkins owed the Mexican Government 200,- 
000 pesos of revenue. 

On November 15, 1919, Gov. Alfonso Ca- 
brera, of the State of Puebla, arrested Jen- 
kins. On November 21, Jenkins went to the 
Puebla jail. 

The tension between the two countries 
mounted. United States newspapers claimed 
that the bandits were followers of Felip Diaz. 
Mr. George Summerlin, American Chargé 
d’Affaires in Mexico City, demanded Jenkins’ 
immediate release. In a sharply worded note 
to President Carranza, the United States 
Government informed Mexico that it was 
surprised and incensed. Secretary Lansing 
made it clear that holding Jenkins would pre- 
cipitate a break. There were estimates of 
the War Department, published in the pa- 
pers at that time, that 450,000 troops would 
be needed in case of war. 

In Congress, Senator Fall introduced a res- 
olution to break relations with Mexico. A 
Senate subcommittee, investigating Mexican- 
United States relations, appointed Senator 
Fall as one of two Senators to confer with 
President Wilson about the Jenkins affair. 

I think that is quite a historic incident. 
That was when Senator Fall went, as chair- 
man of this committee, to call upon the Pres- 
ident. Senator Fall said that the kidnaping 
was an affront to the United States. 

Meanwhile, the Mexican Government was 
having its say. Mr. Jenkins, Mexico claimed, 
paid money to his abductors to assist them in 
overthrowing the Carranza government. In 
a public statement Governor Cabrera revealed 
that Jenkins did not need to languish in 
jail, where he was reported to be receiving 
friends and conducting his business in a large 
office in the prison. Jenkins, said Cabrera, 
insisted upon remaining in prison when he 
could ask for bail at any time and go free. 
However, Jenkins said that he refused to give 
bail for one cent, 

When he was interviewed by one reporter 
for the New York Times, Jenkins admitted 
that he wanted to see Mexico straightened 
out. When asked if it was true that he had 
met with Senator Fall in New York shortly 
before the kidnaping, Jenkins replied that 
that was his own business. 

As national tempers arose to the boiling 
point, Mr. Jenkins was released. One, J. Sal- 
ter Hansen, it was reported, had paid his bail. 
Jenkins was indignant about this, and im- 
mediately sought reimprisonment; and the 
payment of this bail by Hansen, it was 
charged, was neither sanctioned by Jenkins 
nor by the State Department. Secretary 
Lansing said, “The Government has never 
thought of changing the policy of Jenkins 
in refusing bail.” 

There was a lot of inquiry as to who Mr. 
Hansen was. The newspapers were full of 
it. He was a friend of Cabrera; he had con- 
spired with Cabrera in paying bail; he was 
a friend of Carranza, for whom he had tried 
to negotiate a loan of money from J. P. Mor- 
gan. There were all these stories, but his 
own story was that he had paid the bail to 
avoid war between the two countries; and 
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now, said the Mexican Government, all 
ground for hard feeling between the coun- 
tries was gone. 

But Senator Fall, in the CoNGREsSSIONAL 
ReEcorD, protested in the Senate. He said that 
the United States Government had once more 
issued an ultimatum only to abandon its 
position. He announced the formation of a 
subcommittee to investigate the possibility, 
he said, that Lansing or Wilson, in collusion 
with Mexico, had furnished Jenkins’ bail. 
Mr. Lansing and President Wilson termed the 
story ridiculous. 

In the Middle Ages they used to have wars 
with names. I suppose that if we had had a 
war at that time it would have been re- 
ferred to as the War of Jenkins’ Bail. But 
it did not come to pass. 

The Mexican newspaper Excelsior reported 
that charges of sedition would be filed against 
Jenkins for his alleged delivery of arms and 
ammunition to his abductors, and the case 
went to the Mexican federal court. 

On January 31, 1920, Governor Cabrera 
and Julio Mitchell, attorney general for 
the State of Puebla, arrived in Mexico City. 
During the next 10 months the case dragged 
on with intermittent moves by the Mexican 
Government to expel Jenkins as an unde- 
sirable alien and seize his property, because 
of his alleged dealings with rebels. 

The vestimony seemed to show that the 
payment of Jenkins’ bail was, in fact, ar- 
ranged by officials or ex-officials of the Mexi- 
can Government. Evidence was also pre- 
sented to prove that Jenkins was in the 
United States a month before his “kidnap- 
ing” where, according to the attorney gen- 
eral of Puebla, he conspired with a group of 
interventionists. 

One Brocopia Palacios, described as a rebel 
colonel, second in command to bandit leader 
Frederico Cordoba, stated that he had car- 
ried letters from Cordoba to Jenkins for 
the purpose of arranging the details of the 
abduction of Jenkins by Cordoba. 

On October 6, 1920, a news story appeared 
in Washington to that effect that Mr. 
Jenkins had sent his family to the United 
States and was selling his Mexican holdings 
preparatory to quitting the country. 

However, on December 5 of the same year, 
after the assassination of President Car- 
ranza, the case came to a sudden close. 
The Superior Court in Mexico City dismissed 
all charges against Jenkins and ordered his 
complete freedom and the return of bail 
furnished by Hansen. 

Mr. Jenkins then kept out of the news- 
papers until September of 1925. At that 
time his life was reported threatened by 
members of the Mexican Agrarian move- 
ment. There was then no news about Mr. 
Jenkins until June of 1934, when, described 
as the former United States consul at Puebla 
and owner of the Atencingo Sugar Central, 
he was Officially charged by the Mexican 
Ministry of Finance with having evaded 
taxes on alcohol. The finance ministry al- 
leged that invoices carrying sales of alcohol 
had been carried in United States consulate 
envelopes for which diplomatic immunity 
from inspection was claimed. 

Six months later there was another news 
item to the effect that Jenkins was reported 
to be facing a week-end stay in the Puebla 
jail on similar charges. 

Mr. Jenkins next came into public obser- 
vation in 1937 when Cardenas was President 
of Mexico. 

On June 15, 1937, it was reported that the 
Mexican Agrarian Department had sent a 
group of engineers to survey Jenkins’ estate 
from Atlixco in the State of Puebla south- 
west to the border of the State of Morelos. 
This included rich sugar-cane and rice-pro- 
ducing lands, also sugar mills, valued at 
$5,000,000. They were slated for distribution 
among peasants of 50 villages, following in- 
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structions of Cardenas who was acting on 
complaints of the peasants or peons there. 

The New York Times of that date said: 

“It is recalled that Mr. Jenkins time and 
again has been in trouble in Mexico in the 
last decade. First he was kidnaped by rebels 
on October 19, 1919, and was thus a cause of 
serious strain between Mexico and the United 
States. Recently during a trip President Car- 
denas made to the region, peons complained 
he was paying wages much lower than the 
minimum fixed by labor law regulations.” 


Mr. Jenkins has an interesting his- 
tory—such as we may knowit. He isin- 
terested in both the Mexican and Amer- 
ican Governments—evidently. His ac- 
tivities almost brought war between us 
and Mexico once but the assassination of 
a Mexican President ended that feud 
quickly. He must have friends in the 
present Governments of both countries 
and he stands to profit greatly by the 
proposed Mexican Treaty. There must 
be others in the same position as he. 
Who are they? Mexican and American 
citizens have a right to know. 

Mr. Speaker, why is it that Messrs. 
Lowell Mellett and Sumner Welles—two 
former American Government servanis 
holding responsible positions, one as the 
second man in the State Department and 
one who sat anonymously at the right 
hand of the President—are now belabor- 
ing the Siate of California for its im- 
placable opposition to the terms of the 
Mexican Water Treaty? Why is it that 
a division of the State Department itself 
will blandly present outrageously inac- 
curate testimony on the effect of this 
treaty upon the people and the State of 
California? 

I note further that in this morning’s 
paper Columnist Drew Pearson, well- 
known for his pipe lines into the State 
Department, has joined the howling 
chorus in attempting to demean the 
State of California in its efforts to pre- 
serve its rights and maintain the integ- 
rity of its contracts with the Pederal 
Government. We now have quite a 
group of talent arrayed against us, all 
of which might well indicate that the 
State Department is getting anxious and 
fears that its game will be called on 
account of darkness. 

Why is it, Mr. Speaker, that our own 
State Department officials are seemingly 
so anxious to impair the guaranteed 
rights of the people of 1 of the 48 sover- 
eign States in order to provide spe- 
cial benefit to a fabulous American or 
ex-American soldier of great fortune and 
his associates. What is this all about, 
Mr. Speaker? We of California demand 
to know the truth. We, the citizens of 
a sovereign State of the United States, 
are entitled to know the truth and the 
whole truth. We only know that we are 
being hurt and damaged by our own 
Government and we do not know why. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Mexican Water 
Treaty is not pending in this House, it 
probably would not be proper to demand 
here an inquiry into the undisclosed 
facts. But I heartily join my voice with 


the voices of the duly elected officers of 
my State in their demand for a full and 
complete investigation by the taking of 
testimony under oath and the disclosure 
of every interest, public and private, that 
stands to benefit. 
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Mr. Speaker, may I say in conclusion 
that we of California bear no ill will 
toward the great Republic of Mexico. 
We are a next-door neighbor of Mexico. 
We have lived on the border in amity 
and friendship ever since that border 
was established. Our citizens and Mexi- 
can citizens have crossed and recrossed 
our common border at will and without 
let or hindrance for now nearly 100 yéars. 

Our great city of Los Angeles holds a 
greater population of Mexicans and per- 
sons of Mexican descent than any city 
in Mexico excepting only Mexico Dis- 
rito Federal, which is its beautiful capi- 
tal and the equivalent in Mexico to our 
own District of Columbia. 

The arts end culture of old Mexico 
are strongly refiected in the California 
of today, and we are proud of that infiu- 
ence upon our lives. One of the greatest 
of American motion-picture actors—Leo 
Carrillo—is a proud descendant of old 
Mexico. The sheriff of my county—Gene 
Biscailuz—is another, and there are 
many more. 

In protesting our damage under the 
terms of this treaty, we stand firmly for 
our rights—and protest only the actions 
of our own Department of State, for it 
is our State Department that has failed 
to represent our interest. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to my col- 
league the gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man believe that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has any authority in the 
negotiations or the final approval of the 
treaty? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I believe, of course, 
as I have stated several timcs before 
on the floor of the House, that the House 
of Representatives as a part of the Con- 
gress of the United States must be called 
upon to consider those portions of the 
treaty which come within the province 
of the House under the Constitution, 
namely, the disposition of property of 
the United States and likewise matters 
of appropriation and authorization for 
the building and use of structures. Ihe- 
lieve that the treaty cannot be a valid 
and binding treaty until the necessary 
authorizations are obtained from the 
vhole Congress. 

Mr. LicDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man believe it advisable that the House 
should teke such action and enter into 
the position that we are entitled to take 
part in it as Members of the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I have so stated be- 
fore that I do, and it may be I shall ask 
the consideration of the House on that 
question again before very long. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Myr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by incuding a radio address by 
Mr. Stoddard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 


There was no objection. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

8.375. An act to provide for the effective 


administration of certain lending agencies of 
the Federal Government. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
cay, February 20, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m., Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, to begin public hearings 
on H. R. 693—a bill to clarify the appli- 
cation of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 to exempted securities, and for 
other purposes. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, Feb- 
‘uary 22, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 1648, 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams. 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 

Post Roaps 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, February 22, 1945, at 10 
a. m., in executive session, for the con- 
sideration of report of the Post Office 
Department on parcel post. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

SISHIRIES 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1. 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


222. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the War 
Department to pay claims for damages to or 
loss or destruction of property or personal 
injury or death, in the sum of $141,537.36 
(H. Doc. No. 72); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

223. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation submitted by the Navy 
Department to pay a claim resulting from 
personal injury to an inhabitant of a foreign 
country, in the amount of $6,488.40 (H. Doc. 
No. 73); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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224. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an estj. 
mate of appropriation submitted by the De. 
partment of Justice to pay a claim for 
damages in the sum of $97.50 (H. Doc. No. 
74); to the Committee on Appropriations ang 
ordered to be printed. 

225. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti. 
mate of appropriation submitted by the 
Public Roads Administration to pay claims 
for damage to roads and highways of States 
or their subdivisions, in the sum of $24. 
149.79 (H. Doc. No. 75); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 

226. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, in the 
amount of ¢60,000, for the Department of 
State, for the fiscal year 1946, in the form of 
an amendment to the Budget for said fiscal 
year (H. Doc. No. 76); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

227. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimate of appropriations for the 
legislative branch, House of Representatives, 
fiscal year 1945, in the amount of $1,489,680 
(H. Doc. No. 77); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

228. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
provisions pertaining to existing appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce for 
the fiscal year 1945 (H. Doc. No. 78); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

229. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $24,000 (H. Doc. No. 79); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

230. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate cf appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945, in the emount of $1,400, for 
the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 80); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

231. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945, in the amount of $25,000, for 
the Department of State; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

232. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal years 1945 
and 1946 in an indefinite amount (H. Doc. 
No. 82); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

233. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation under the Treasury 
Department for payment of certain claims 
allowed by the General Accounting Office, 
amounting to $770.78 (H. Doc. No. 83); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

234. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiscal year 1945, 
amounting to $45,000 (H. Doc. No. 84); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

235. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a schedule 
of judgments rendered by the Court of 
Claims which has been submitted by the 
Treasury Department and requires an ap- 
propriation for payment, amounting to 
$5,409,574.40 (H. Doc. No. 85); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 
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936. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting an esti- 
mate of appropriation for payment of judg- 
ments rendered against the Government by 
United States district courts, amounting to 
$11,119.57, together with an indefinite ap- 
propriation to pay interest (H. Doc. No. 86); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

237. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting records 
of judgments rendered against the Govern- 
ment by United States district courts, as suib- 
mitted by the Department of Justice through 
the Treasury Department, and which require 
an appropriation of $18,405.48, together with 
an indefinite appropriation to pay interest; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

238. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation amounting to $2,995,579 47 
to cover claims allowed by the General Ac- 
counting Office and for the services of the 
several departments and independent estab- 
lichments (H. Doc. No. 88); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to ke printed. 

239. A communicaticn from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriations submitted by the several 
executive departments and independent 
establishments to pay claims for damages to 
privately owned property, in the sum of 
$45,945.88 (H. Doc. No. 89); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

240. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Criminal Code so as to punish 
anyone injuring a party, witness, or juror on 
account of his having acted as such; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

241. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies; to the Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. 

242. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting copies of com- 
munications from the Treasury Department 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
relating to personnel ceilings of Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Division of Dis- 
bursement, Bureau of Accounts; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

243. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of.a proposed bill to re- 
quire a witness seeking immunity from 
prosecution under certain acts to claim his 
privilege against self-incrimination; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LUDLOW: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 2252. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. 158). teferred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, 


PUBLIC 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 256. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luther 
J. Head; with amendment (Rept. No. 157). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. LUDLOW: 

H.R. 2252. A bill making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. PRIEST’: 

H.R. 2253. A bill to establish in the Vet- 
erans Administration a commissioned serv- 
ice consisting of physicians, surgeons, die- 
titians, nurses, and medical technicians; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 2254. A bill to provide that where the 
rating of disability of a veteran of the World 
War as to an arm or leg is equal to the rat- 
ing for amputation at any level, the loss of 
use of such extremity shall be considered 
as established, for statutory award purposes; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 2255. A bill for the purpose of regu- 
lating the conditions of employment of me- 
chanics and helpers at all Government navy 
yards, naval stations, arsenals, and other 
Government establishments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Afiairs. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 2256. A bill to authorize the naturali- 
zation and admission into ‘he United States 
under a quota of Eastern Hemisphere In- 
dians of India and descendants of Eastern 
Hemisphere Indians of India; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H.R. 2257. A bill to require the pay and 
allowances of personnel of the armed forces 
of the United States to be paid in United 
States currency or at a fair rate of exchange 
if in the money of any other nation; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBBS: 

H. R. 2268. A bill to amend sections 1, 2, 
and 3 of the act entitled “An act to pun- 
ish the willful injury or destruction of war 
materials, or of war premises or utilities 
used in connection with war material, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 20, 1918, 
as amended (40 Stat. 533; U. S. C., title 50, 
secs. 1%1, 102, and 103); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 2259. A bill to incorporate the Moth- 
ers of World War No. 2, to set forth and 
establish the purposes and aims of the or- 
ganization, fixing its corporate powers and 
establishing the rights of membership, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD: 

H. R. 2260. A bill to consider members of 
the armcad forces, whose application for Na- 
tional Service Life Instirance was rejected 
for physical reasons and who thereafter die 
in a theater of combat operations, as having 
been granted such insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans Legislaticn. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H. R. 2261. A bill to amend section 4915, 
title 35, section 63, of the United States 
Code, as amended by section 72a of the code, 
and for the protection of inventors and own- 
ers of patents and applications for patents; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 2262. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act approved June 6, “900 (31 Stat. 323), 
entitled “An act making further provision 
for a civil government for Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” and authorizing neces- 
sary appropriations; to the Committee on the 
Territories. 
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H.R. 2263. A bill to amend section 16 of 
an act entitled “An act for the retirement 
of employees of the Alaska Railroad, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, who are citizens of the United 
States,” approved June 29, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2017); to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 2264. A bill to provide means for 
bringing back to the United States after the 
present war for burial in the United States 
the remains of persons who died in the serv- 
ice of the armed forces of the United States 
and who are buried in foreign lands; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. Con. Res.30. Concurrent resolution to 
declare a governmental policy in relation to 
the apprehension and punishment of war 
criminals; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. J. Res. 108. Joint resolution relative to 
determination and payment of certain claims 
against the Government of Mexico; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

H. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution establish- 
ing a Federal Tax Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mrs. LUCE: 

H. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution assuming 
national responsibility for the results of the 
Crimean conference as they affect members 
of the Polish armed forces serving today out- 
side Poland; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. Res. 139. Resolution making H. R. 7, a 
bill making unlawful the recuirement for 
the payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers, a special order of business; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

H. Res. 140. Resolution to authorize and 
direct the Committee on Military Affairs to 
investigate the exchange rates relative to pay 
of members of the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: 

H. Res. 141. Resolution to create a special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
to investigate the prison camps in the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


or 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States that the United States Congress 
amend the laws and regulations covering the 
sale of surplus vehicles so that an honorably 
discharged veteran shall have the right to at- 
tend a sale of these surplus motor vehicles 
and have the right to bid thereon and buy 
as many of the vehicles as he shall need and 
be able to use in his enterprise and personal 
business; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation protecting farm labor as 
critical in the war effort; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to Federal-owned property in the State 
of Texas; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
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for a resurvey of the present old-age and 
survivors insurance system with a view to ex- 
panding coverage and increasing the benefit 


, structures thereof; to the Committee on 


Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHELF: 

H.R. 2265. A bill for the relief of owners 
of land and personal property of the Fort 
Knox area of Hardin County, Ky.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2266. A bill for the relief of land and 
personal property owners of Fort Knox area 
of Meade County, Ky.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R. 2267. A bill for the relief of Harriet 
Townsend Bottomley; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H.R. 2268. A bill for the relief of Armas 

Ballard; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. LEMKE: 

H. R. 2269. A bill for the relief of William 
A. Schumacher, M. D., and Magdalen M. 
Schumacher, his wife; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H.R. 2270. A bill for the relief of Harry C. 

Westover; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 2271. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Hobbs; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2272. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Shaw; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

H.R. 2273. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, adjudicate, and enter judgment on 
the claim of Carl G. Allgrunn against the 
United States for the use of his invention in 
rifling guns during the last war in 1918 and 
thereafter by the Symington-Anderson Co. 
at Rochester, N. Y., said invention being 
shown and described in his Letters Patent 
No. 1,311,107, issued by the Patent Office of 
the United States on or about July 22, 1919, 
and conferring jurisdiction upon said Court 
of Claims to reopen and further adjudicate 
the claim of said Carl G. Allgrunn for the 
use of his invention by companies or in ships 
other than the Symington-Anderson Co. in 
1918 and thereafter which claim has hereto- 
fore been settled on the basis of the judgment 
of the Court of Claims of February 8, 1937; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were iaid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


87 By Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana: 
Memorial of Montana State Legislature com- 
mending the War Department and Navy De- 
partment for instituting and putting into 
operation the program of extending fur- 
loughs and leaves to our citizens serving as 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who have served 
the longest period of time overseas or in 
naval combat zones; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

88. Also, memorial of Montana State Leg- 
islature to the Congress of the United States, 
petitioning for a resurvey of the present 
old-age and survivors insurance system with 
a view to expanding coverage and increas- 
ing the benefit structure thereof; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

89. By Mr. WELCH: Petition of California 
Legislature concerning House Resolution No. 


36. relative to control of ships’ garbage; 
House Resolution No. 78, relative to urging 
Congress and the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice to grant all possible deferments of dairy 
labor; House Resolution No. 84, relative to 
California boat-building concerns; House 
Resolution No. 85; and House Resolution 
No 87; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

90. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ameri- 
can Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to the House 
Labor Subcommittee to Investigate Aid to 
the Physically Handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 
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Tvuespay, Fesruary 20, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our most gracious Lord, who hast the 
power to penetrate the profound mystery 
of being. Thy abundant mercy tran- 
scends all human affections. Thou dost 
not dwell in the dense haze of sullen 
skies to fill us with apprehension, but 
Thy blessed light falls upon every path- 
way, and Thy everyday blessing is cause 
for praise and gratitude. In the issues 
of our daily lives, in purpose and exalted 
idealism, lead us more and more to the 
heights of our powers and make us well 
worthy of a place in the councils of our 
Nation. 

Like the sound of many waters, we 
hear the appeals of universal sorrow as 
we pray to Thee for the wounded and 
dying on home and foreign soil. O let a 
fellowship be born in us as we hold in 
remembrance those who are paying the 
full measure of sacrifice and devotion. 
Grant that the nations may feel that 
they are members one of another, seek- 
ing the things which are for the benefit 
of the whole world. Let Christian fra- 
ternity rest like a divine benediction 
everywhere. Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE OF FELICITATION TO ADMIRAL 
NIMITZ 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that, pursuant to the unani- 
mous-consent agreemént of the House 
on Friday, February 16, 1945, he did on 
Monday, February 19, 1945, send the fol- 
lowing message to Admiral Nimitz: 

At the request of the House of Representa- 
tives, unanimously expressed, I send to you, 
the officers and men serving with you, and 
also the participating Air Corps, our grateful 
thanks and admiration for the great accom- 
plishments during all operations, and espe- 
cially those of the immediate past. 

We salute you all and send warmest re- 
gards. 

Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC 
WORKS BY THE NAVY DEPARTMENT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. VINSON, Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 


626) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other 
purposes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement may be read in liey 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
what is the gentleman’s request? 

Mr. VINSON. I am asking unanimous 
consent to call up a conference report 
and agree to it. Itis a unanimous report 
in which the Senate recedes from its po- 
sition, The bill is thus left in the exact 
form in which it was originally passed 
by the House. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, does it contain any pro- 
vision which would allow the construc- 
tion of houses without regard to cost? 

Mr. VINSON. It does not, because the 
Appropriations Committee is now con- 
sidering a bill providing $29,000,000 deal- 
ing with that subject, and there is no 
need to put it in this bill, The Senate 
therefore receded from its position. 

Mr. RICH. That is a good job. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia asks unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers be read in 
lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
626) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 1. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2. 

And agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 

Patrick H. Drewry, 

JAMES W. MotT, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

Davin I. WALSH, 

MILLARD E. TYDINGS, 

Hiram W. JOHNSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 626) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 

Amendment No.1: Under the project “Mis- 
cellaneous structures and facilities” the Sen- 
ate inserted “including housing for civilian 
employees.” In conference this provision has 
been eliminated so that the project as agreed 
to by the conferees is the same as when the 
bill passed the House, 
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Amendment No. 2: The total provided by 
the bill was $10,000 in error. The conferees 
on the part of the House accepted the Senate 
amendment so as to correct this error, 

Cart VINSON, 

P. H. Drewry, 

JaMEs W. Mort, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include therein a newspaper article, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
and to include therein certain colloquy 
and other extraneous maiter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement from Mr. Sam 
Breadon, president of the St. Louis Na- 
tional League Baseball Club. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the Bretton Woods agreements and 
include therein a short editorial on the 
same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
RecorpD and include a newspaper article. 


ALLOCATION OF PRISONERS OF WAR FOR 
FARM LABOR 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. McKenzie addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next I may address the House 
for 40 minutes after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker’s table 4nd other 
special orders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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AUBREY WILLIAMS SHOULD NOT BE MADE 
HEAD OF R. E. A. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
one cause that is closer to my heart, and 
one for which I have fought more ear- 
nestly than any other, it is the cause of 
rural electrification. 

It is the greatest and soundest pro- 
gram for the benefit of the American 
farmers that has ever been advanced in 
all the history of this country. 

Like other real friends of rural elec- 
trification, I am profoundly disturbed by 
the proposal to put Aubrey Williams at 
the head of it. I believe it will do more 
harm to the cause of rural electrification 
than anything eise that has ever been 
proposed. 

We have had extreme difficulty in get- 
ting appropriations for rural electrifica- 
tion through this House, even when we 
had at the head of the R. E. A. a man 
in whom we ali had the utmost confi- 
dence; and I fear that if the R. E. A. is 
placed in the hands of Aubrey Williams 
it will so shake the confidence of Mem- 
bers of the House that it may have the 
effect of paralyzing the whole R. E. A, 
program, 

I hone the President will withdraw Mr. 
Williams’ name, or that the Senate will 
reject him, and give us a man who has 
the confidence of everyone who believes, 
as I do, that we ought to electrify every 
farm home in America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
own remarks in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, what 
I cannot understand about the gentle- 
man from Mississippi is this: He is all 
the time talking about rural electrifica- 
tion, giving me advice to the effect that 
the farmers of Michigan are in need of 
the services of a Michigan T. V. A. or 
R. E. A., of being wet-nursed by the 
New Deal, but I find that in my State of 
Michigan 81.9 percent of the farms do 
have electricity while down in Missis- 
sippi only 16.4 percent of the farms have 
electricity. I find that 153,700 farms in 
my State of Michigan have electricity 
while down in Mississippi only 47,800 
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farmers have electricity. I find that the 
Consumers’ Power Co., that the gentle- 
man has talked about so much and which 
in the courts in behalf of my home town I 
fought for 10 years, furnishes more farms 
with electricity in my State of Michigan, 
as a matter of fact almost twice as many, 
as have electricity in the whole State of 
Mississippi. 

While Mississippi not only has private 
power companies; has for several years 
had the benefit of the great T. V. A., 
financed by the Federai Treasury, on only 
47,800 farms is there electricity; while 
the Consumers’ Power Co., just one of 
the privately owned companies furnish- 
ing power in Michigan, serves 179,000 
farms. Many others are served by De- 
troit Edison. 

Can it be that the service furnished by 
the T. V. A. is so inferior or so costly that 
the people of Missis:ippi do not care for 
it or cannot afford to buy it? Has the 
gentleman ever considered the possibility 
that privately owned companies furnisn 
Letter service at less cost than does the 
T.V.A.? The farmers of Michigan Know 
a bargain when they see it and it is not 
in my mind to accept the conclusion that 
they are noi getting the best at the least 
possible cost. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is the gentleman for 
Aubrey Williams? If the Senate con- 
firms him, we may never get the rest of 
our farms electrified. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That may be all too 
true. But perhaps in return for wreck- 
ing R. E. A., Aubrey will give your peo- 
ple a great uplift—an uplift of some 
kind, I do not know just what. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp and to include therein an article 
entitled “Win, Lose, or LYraw” by a great 
American, Grantland Rice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. My. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein extracts from speeches on George 
Washington. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 
AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 

AFFAIRS TO CONDUCT INVESTIGATION 


OF THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR EFFORT 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 20, Rept. No. 181), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct 
thorough studies and investigations of the 
progress of the war effort insofar as it re- 
lates to matters coming within the juris- 
diction of such committee with a view to 
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determining whether such effort is being 
carried forward efficiently, expeditiously, 
and economically. 

The Committee on Military Affairs shall re- 
port to the House during the present Con- 
gress the results of its studies and investiga- 
tions, together with such recommendations 
for legisiation as it deems desirable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and 
act during the present Congress at such times 

1d places whether or not the House is in 
secession, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such bocks, papers, 
end documents by subpena or otherwise, and 
to take testimony, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee and shall 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman. The chairman of the committee 
cr any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 


AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON AGRICUL- 
TURE TO STUDY AND INVESTIGATE 
PRESENT SYSTEM OF MARKETING, ETC, 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committce on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 54, Rept. No. 182), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
car and erdered to be printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
is authorized and directed to make a study 
end investigation of the present system of 
marketing, transportation, and distribution 
cf farm products, in their natural or proc- 


essed form, from rural areas through the 
various marketing agencies to the ultimate 
consumer, as it affects farmers, the various 
types of middlemen, wholesalers, retailers, 


and consumers, with a view to ascertaining, 
among other things— 

(a) The effectiveness of the present system 
of marketing, and the adequacy of present 
marketing facilities, with particular regard 
to the protection of farmers and consumers. 

(b) The effect of transactions on the fu- 
tures commodities exchanges upon such sys- 
tem and upon farmers and consumers. 

(c) The existence of any practices in con- 
nection with the packing, packaging, grad- 


ing, inspecting, storing, processing, trans- 
porting, distributing, or marketing of farm 


products, which adversely affect farmers and 
consumers. 

(ad) The existence of any practices in con- 
rection with the sale or distribution of in- 
secticides and fungicides, fertilizer, farm ma- 
chinery, and other farm supplies which ad- 
versely affect farmers. 

(e) The adequacy of present facilities, 
local, State, and Federal, for (1) furnishing 
producers, distributors, and consumers with 
market reports and marketing information; 
(2) the development of standards and grades; 
(3) the inspection and certification of the 
quality and condition of farm products; (4) 
the development, analysis, and publication 
currently of information showing the costs 
of marketing farm products through the vari- 
ous channels of distribution; (5) the inspec- 
tion of meat and meat products and the in- 
fluence of such facilities on the marketing 
of livestock; (6) protecting producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers from unfair trade 
practices in the marketing of farm products. 

(f) Assistance to producers and distribu- 
tors in establishing improved systems of 
marketing. 

(g) The present and prospective develop- 
ment of the types and methods of transpor- 
tation for farm products, and the existence, 
if any, of discrimination in railway-freight 
or in motcr-carrier rates on farm products in 
the various areas, 
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(h) The effect of price-support activities 
upon the marketing and distribution of farm 
products. 

The committee shall report to the House 
from time to time the results of its studies 
and investigations, and in its reports the 
committee shall make such recommendations 
as it may deem proper, including recommen- 
dations with respect to any legislative action 
necessary to effectuate its recommendations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized and directed to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act during the present Con- 
gress at such times and places within the 
United States, whether the House is in scs- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to em- 
ploy such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, pepers, and dccu- 
ments by subpena or otherwise, to take such 
testimony, to have such printing and bind- 
ing done, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems necessary. Subpenas shall be issued 
over the signature of the chairman of the 
committee, and may be served by any person 
designated by the chairman. Oaths or afiir- 
mations may be administcred by the chair- 
men or any member of the committee 
designated by him. 

AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 

MARINE AND FISHERIES TO CONTINUE 

STUDY AND INVESTIGATION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted the following privileged 
resolution (H. Fs. 38, Rept. No. 183), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That effective from January 8, 
1945, the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, acting as a whole or by sub- 
commitiee or subcommittees appoiuted by 
the chairman of said committee, is author- 
ized and directed to continue the study, in- 
quiry, and investigation hegun undcr the 
authority of House Resolution 281 of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and for such pur- 
pose shall have the same powers and duties 
as these conferred upon it by House Resolu- 
tion 281 of the Seventy-seventh Congress. 
The committee shall report to the House 
during the present Congress the results of 
its studies, inquiries, and investigations with 
such recommendations for legislation or 
otherwise as the committee deems desirable. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


LEWIS KENNEY ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1076) 
to authorize Lewis Hobart Kenney, 
Charles Garner, Charles Clement Good- 
man, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered 
them by the Government of the United 
States of Brazil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the bill 
S. 221, an identical bill, for the House 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson are 
hereby authorized to accept from the Goy. 
ernment of the United States of Brazil such 
decorations, orders, medals, and emblems as 
have been or may be tendered them, hereby 
expressly granting the consent of Congress 
required for this purpose by Clause 8 of sec- 
tion 9, article I, of the Constitution. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 10%6) was 
laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 687) 
for the relief of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses 
of personal property by reason of war 
conditions. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized 
to be appropriated and there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of eny money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the following 
sums of money, which sums represent the 
value of reasonable and necessary personal 
property lost by the claimant as a result of 
war conditions: 

Mary Ann Braswell, $42.50; John A. By- 
water, $625; Frank C. Lee, $1,369; George R. 
Canty, $313.05; Eugene A. Macuret, $204; J. 
Dawson Kiernan, $2,250; Frank A. Keller, 
$3,000; Harry M. Donaldson, $3,276; Hcoker A. 
Doolittle, $8,106; John W. Burnett, $338,76; 
Samuel Sokobin, $550; Leland C. Altaffer, 
$487.50; Myrl S. Myers, $252; Walter Smith, 
$1,210; Kenneth C. Krentz, $2,566; Frank P. 
Lockhart, $675; Frederick D. Hunt, $790; H. 
Lawrence Groves, $1,120; Carl O. Hawthorne, 
$2,504.25; Harry Kushner, $250; Richard H. 
Davis, $1,200; Robert W. Rinden, $781.50; 
Fong Chuck, $750; Addison Southard, $3,000; 
Robert S. Ward, $1,164; Marjory Mills, $2,100; 
Eleanor M. Shields, $500; Thomas A. Hicock, 
#3,500; C. Porter Kuykendall, $45; Charles H. 
Whitaker, $1,816.50; George M. Abbott, $100; 
Paul P, Steintorf, $2,880; Peter K. Constan, 
$120; Frances Whitney, $526; Karl L. Rankin, 
$800; J. Holbrook Chapman, $215; Robert S. 
Streeper, $4,811.35; Harold D. Robison, 
$8,800; Charles O. Thompson, $4,500; Jesse 
F. Van Wickel, $1,088; Thomas S. Horn, 
$1,432; John B. Ketcham, $6,550; R. Borden 
Reams, $120; Elizabeth Deegan, $509.50; Ray- 
mond Bastianello, $1,000; Candide R. Du- 
Beau, $242.60; Wilbur J. Keblinger, $662; Paul 
J. Reveley, $3,250; Richard B. Haven, $325; 
Edwin S. Coleman, $1,196.65; John J. Meily, 
$179.85; W. Garland Richardson, $3,800; Paul 
W. Meyer, $1,000; Robert P. Chaiker, $90; 
John Mundt, Jr., $650; Rudolph E. Zetter- 
strand, $439.70; and Hortense Uhlrich, $47.70, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

CHARLES GAUDET 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1719) 
to confirm the claim of Charles Gaudet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
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to section 18, township 11 south, range 5 
east, containing forty-four and thirty-four 
one-hundredths acres, and section 21, town- 
ship 12 south, range 5 east, Saint Helena 
meridian, Saint James Parish, La., containing 
one hundred and thirty-eight and fifty one- 
hundredths acres, together with all accretion, 
covered by the private claims of Charles 
Gaudet based upon a Spanish patent be, and 
the same is hereby, granted, released, re- 
linquished, and conveyed in fee simple by the 
United States to the respective owners of the 
equitable titles thereto, and to their respec- 
tive heirs and assigns forever, as fully and 
completely, in every respect whatever, as 
could be done by patents issued therefor ac- 
cording to law. 

Sec. 2. That nothing contained in this act 
shall in any manner abridge, divest, impair, 
injure, or prejudice any right, title, or in- 
terest’ of any person or persons in or to any 
portion or part of the lands mentioned in 
said first section, the true intent of this act 
being to relinquish and abandon, grant, give, 
and concede, any and all right, interest, and 
estate, in law or equity, which the United 
States is or is supposed to be entitled to in 
said lands, in favor of all persons, estates, 
firms, or corporations, who, had the claim 
heretofore been confirmed, would be the 
equitable or true and lawful owners of the 
same by reason of long continuous possession 
under color of title with claim of ownership, 
or otherwise, under the laws of Louisiana, in- 
cluding the laws of prescription and limita- 
tion, in the absence of the said interest, titie, 
and estate of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN T. COOPER 


The Clerk calied the bill (S. 76) for the 
relief of John T. Cooper. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General is authorized and directed to credit 
the account of John T. Cooper, postmaster 
at Hartselle, Ala., in the sum of $179. Such 
sum represents a shortage in such account 
caused by the loss of such sum from the 
money-order cash drawer at such post office 
during the night of October 24, 1940. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SIGURDUR JONSSON AND THOROLINA 
THORDARDOTTIR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 314) for 
the relief of Sigurdur Jonsson and 
Thorolina Thordardoitir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. BARDEN ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


JULIA PETERSON MILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 234) 
for the relief of Julia Peterson Mills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the ruie, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


RUBEN M. HERREN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 242) 
for the relief of Ruben M. Herrer 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $833.80 to Ruben M. Herren, of 
Route 1, Smyrna, Ga., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States be- 
cause of personal injuries, including the 
value of lost time and hospital and physi- 
cians’ bills, incurred in a collision with a 
truck operated by and under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, War Depart- 
ment, on September 25, 1942, on United 
States Highway No. 41, in Cobb County, Ga.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Spruvcer: Page 
1, line 5, after the word “of”, strike out 
“$833.80” and insert “$500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, SUMMERVILLE 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
CHATTOOGA COUNTY, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 245) 
for the relief of the board of trustees, 
Summerville Consolidated School Dis- 
trict, Chattooga County, Ga. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


ESTATE OF DR. DAVID O. CLEMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 257) 
for the relief of the estate of Dr. David O. 
Clements, deceased. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
administrator of the estate of Dr. David 
O. Clements, deceased, formerly of Gloucester 
County, Va., the sum of $7,216 in full satis- 
faction of all claims against the United 
States for the value of a wharf located on the 
York River, approximately 3 miles from 
Gloucester Point, Va., built and owned by 
Dr. David O. Clements and destroyed in 
January 1918 by ice broken by United States 
Navy ice-breaking tugs in clearing the York 
River, used at that time as the base for the 
Atlantic Fleet: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD AWARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 432) 
to provide for the carrying out of the 
award of the National War Labor Board 
of April 11, 1919, and the decision of the 
Secretary of War of date November 30, 
1920, in favor of certain employees of the 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; of the St. Paul Foundry 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.; of the American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minn.; and 
of the Twin City Forge & Foundry Co., 
Stillwater, Minn. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER, Mr. SPRINGER, and 
Mr. MADDEN objected, and, under the 
rule, the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Claims. 


H. J. BLEXRUD ESTATE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 791) 
for the relief of H. J. Blexrud estate. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to H. J. Blexrud estate, of Caledonia, Minn., 
the sum of $108.15, in full satisfaction of its 
claim against the United States for cost of 
replacing a damaged plate-glass window 
which was destroyed on April 9, 1241, in a 
building described as the ground floor of 
number 120 East Main Street, Caledonia, 
Minn., said premises being under lease to 
the United States of America for the exclu- 
sive occupancy, for cffice and storage space, of 
the Houston County selective service local 
board. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN P. HAYES AND ESTATE OF EDWARD 
P. McCORMACK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 844) 
for the relief of John P. Hayes, post- 
master, and the estate of Edward P. Mc- 
Cormack, former postmaster, at Albany, 
N. Y. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. DOLLIVER 


amendment was 


objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 
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MRS. LUTHER S. SYKES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 845) 
for the relief of Mrs. Luther S. Sykes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Ciaims. 

DAVID COWAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 853) 
for the relief of David Cowan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacied, etc., That the Secretary of 
e Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
zed and directed to pay, out of any money 
the Trea , not otherwise appropriated, 
David Cowan the sum of $10,000, as com- 
ation for and in full settlement of all 
laims for damages against the United States 
r injuries sustained by his daughter, Gilda 
owan, a minor, when, on April 28, 1934, a 
1 Depertment attached to the 

Macon, at Opa Locka Flying Ficld, 
-mi, Fla., ran over her right leg: Provided, 
no part of the amount appropriated 
s act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
on account of services rendered in conncc- 
tion with said claims. It shall be unlawful 
for any agent or agents, attorney or attor- 
ne} to exact, collect, withhold, or receive 
any sum of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with said claims, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “David Cowan the 
sum of $10,000, as compensation for and” 
and insert “the legal guardian of Gilda 
Cowan, a minor, of Chicago, Ill., the sum of 
$1,500.” 

Line 8, strike out “for 

Line 9, strike 


damages.” 
out “his daughier.” 


The 


committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN H. BONNEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 901) for 
the relief of John H. Bonney, the legal 
guardian of Daniel R. Bonney, a minor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


BLANCHE E. BROAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 206) for 
the relief of Blanche E. Broad. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Bianche E. Broad, of Beaver Falis, Pa., the 
sum of $3,000, in full settlement of all claims 


were 


against the Government of the United States 
for personal injuries and lcsses sustained by 
her as a result of a fall in the Capitol of the 
United States of America in Washington, 
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D. C., on May 31, 1940: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I cffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SprincEr: Page 
1, line 6, strike out “$3,000” and insert 
**$2,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES H. DOUGHERTY, SR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 934) for 
the relief of Charles H. Dougherty, Sr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $135.62 to Charles H. Dougherty, 
Sr., of Ozone Park, Queens County, N. Y., 
being in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States by reason of extra labor 
above the legal day of 8 hours per- 
formed by Charles H. Dougherty, Sr., be- 
tween the 8th day of March 1878 and the 
20th day of September 1878, while employed 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WINFRED ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 938) 
for the relief of Winfred Alexander. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Win- 
fred Alexander, of Graysville, Tenn., the sum 
of $7,000. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Winfred Alexander against the United 
States on account of personal injuries sus- 
tained by him on September 16, 1938, when 
the motorcycle he was driving was struck on 
United States Highway No. 27, near the inter- 
section of such highway and Liggett Road in 
Sale Creek, Tenn., by a truck in the service of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “$7,000” and in- 
sert ‘'$5,000.” 
At the end of the bill add the following: 
“Sec. 2. Before payment is made under 
this act, Winfred Alexander is required to 
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cancel judgment, together with cost of court 
rendered against the driver of the Govern. 
ment truck, Hobart Wilson, in the Hamilton 
County Circuit Court, of the State of Ten. 
nessee, on February 22, 1940: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall he 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendereq 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat. 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemeq 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic. 
tion thereof shall be fincd in any cum not 
exceeding $1,C00.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, Was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Ms. C. A. LEE 


The Clerlz called the bill (H. R. 941) 
for the relief of Mrs. C. A. Lee. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Mrs. C. A. Lee, of Ivy, Tenn., administra- 
trix of the estate cf her deceased son, Ross 
Lee, the sum of $10,000. Such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for all loss and damages 
sustained by her on account of injuries sus- 
tained by the death of said Ross Lee, who 
was fatally injured in an accident by a 
United States owned truck (Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) on October 9, 1937, between 
Reliance and Ivy, Tenn.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim. It shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
to exact, collect, withhold, or receive any 
sum of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess cf 19 percent thereof on account of 
services rendered in connection with said 
claim, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,C09. 


emendmenis were 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “of”, strike out the ree 
mainder of line 7 and all of lines 8 and 9, 
and on page 2 strike out lines 1 to 4 down 
to and including “Tennessee:” and insert 
the following: “$5,500, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for, and 
expenses incident to, the death of the said 
Ross Lee, who was killed by a United States 
Civilian Conservation Corps truck, driven by 
Archie Carroll, an enrollee, between Reliance 
and Ivy, Tenn., on October 9, 1987. 

“Sec. 2. Payment shall not be made under 
this act until the claimant has released all 
claims and judgment against the said Archie 
Carroll, in a manner satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: Provided.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. C. A. Lee, 
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edministratrix of the estate of Ross Lee, 
deceased.” 


ESTATES OF ROBERT C. MEALS AND 
OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 946) 
for the relief of the estates of Robert C. 
Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae Morgret, Mrs, 
Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals (a 
minor), and Betty Wrightstone (a 
minor). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the following per- 
sons the amounts indicated: 

(1) The administratrix of the estate of 
Robert C. Meals, of Shiremanstown, Pa., $15,- 
992.50, for distribution as part of the per- 
sonal estate of the said Robert C. Meals; 

(2) The administratrix of the estate of 
Mrs. Bessie Ma2 Morgret, of Shiremanstown, 
Pa., $5,684.50, for distribution as part of the 
personal estate of the said Mrs. Bessie Mae 
Morgret; 

(3) Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, of Shiremans- 
town, Pa., $3,496.94; 

(4) The guardian of Donald Meals, a 
minor, of Shiremanstown, Pa., $2,616.50; and 

(5) The guardian of Betty Wrightstone, 
a minor, of Shiremanstown Pa., $4,043.50. 

The payment of such amounts shall be 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States arising out of a collision on 
November 25, 1939, on Trindle Road, near 
Carlisle, Pa., between an automobile driven 
by the late Robert C. Meals and a United 
States Army truck operated by a unit of the 
Pennsylvania NationalGuard. Such collision 
resulted in the death of the said Robert C, 
Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae Morgret, in per- 
sonal injuries to the said Mrs. Margaret 
Meals, Donald Meals, and Betty Wrightstone, 
and in damage to personal property. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, after “appropriated”, strike 
out the remainder of line 5 and all of lines 
6, 7, 8, and 9, and on page 2 strike out all of 
lines 1 to 10 down to and including “$4,- 
043.50” and insert the following: “to the 
estate of Robert C. Meals, the sum of $5,- 
742; to the estate of Bessie Mae Morgret, the 
sum of $4,000; to the legal guardian of Donald 
‘Meals, the sum of $2,616.50; to Mrs, Margaret 
J* Meals, the sum of $2,996.94; to the legal 
guardian of Betty Wrightstone, the sum of 
$4,043.50.” 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


STIERS BROS. CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1036) 
for the relief of the Stiers Bros, Con- 
struction Co. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

BARBARA HEALY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1157) 
for the relief of Barbara Healy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


THE CUBAN-AMERICAN SUGAR CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1239) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of the United States to con- 
sider and render judgment on the 
claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co, 
against the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of Claims 
of the United States be, and hereby is, given 
jurisdiction to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claim, together with inter- 
est thereon, of the Cuban-American Sugar 
Co. against the United States for a refund 
of taxes erroneously and illegally assessed 
and collected as excess-profits taxes for the 
period from January 1, 1917, to September 
30,1917. That for the purpose of arriving at 
the correct determination of the tax for this 
period, the Court of Claims is to apply the 
method of computation under sections 201 
and 203 of the Revenue Act of 1917, based 
upon the invested capital of the corporation 
amounting to $39,848,530.85, which was the 
invested capital of the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co. according to the decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, all dated December 
16, 1932, which decisions were based upon 
the stipulation entered into between the 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. and the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, whereby it 
was agreed that the sum of $39,848,530.85 
was the invested capital of the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Sugar Co. for the calendar year 1917. 

Src. 2. In the proceedings upon such claims 
before the Court of Claims the United States 
shall not avail itself of the defense that the 
General Counsel for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue acted without legal authority in 
making such stipulation of settlement. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claim may be insti- 
tuted at any time within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time, laches, the form or 
any content or the time of filing of claims 
for the refund and alleged amendments 
thereto heretofore filed, or any statute of 
limitations. Proceedings for the determina- 
tion of such claim and appeals from the pay- 
ment of any judgment thereon shall be in 
the same manner as in the case of claims 
over which such court has jurisdiction under 
section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DANIEL D. O'CONNELL AND ALMON B. 
STEWART 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1303) 
for the relief of Daniel D. O’Connell and 
Almon B. Stewart. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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LEO EDWARD DAY AND PHILLIP 
TAMBORELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1324) 
for the relief of Leo Edward Day and 
Phillip Tamborello. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the judgment 
entered in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of Florida 
against Leo Edward Day and Phillip Tam- 
borello for the sum of $5,000 and costs on 
a bail bond which was forfeited on July 26, 
1940, in a criminal proceeding against one 
Donald Fox in the said court is hereby re- 
duced to the sum of $500 and costs. 


Mr. SPRINGER. 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sprincer: Page 


1, line 8, strike out “$500” and insert 
“$1,000.” . 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be enerossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


J. P. HARRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1353) 
for the relief of J. P. Harris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and direcied to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to J. P. 
Harris, Mystic, Iowa, the sum of $10.000, such 
sum to be in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for damages sus- 
tained by the said J. P. Harris as the result 
of personal injuries received when struck by 
a Federal Civil Works Administration truck 
on December 20, 1933, in Mystic, Appanoose 
County, Iowa: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shail be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shal! be fined in any sum not exceeding , 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000, such sum 
to be” and insert $3,500.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor: 
Page 1, line 6, strike out “#3500” and insert 
“$2,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 

FP. L. GAUSE 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1360) 

for the relief of F. L. Gause and the legal 


guardian of Rosalind and Helen Gause, 
minors, 


& 
amendment was 














There being no objection, the Cierk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary of 
’ the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $10,000 to F. L. Gause, of Galvese 
ton, Tex., for property damage, personal in- 
juries, and permanent disability to himself; 
and medical and hospital expenses incurred 
for himself and his two minor daughters; to 
pay the sum of $12,500 to the legal guardian 
ef Rosalind Gause, a minor, tor personal 
injuries and permanent disability; and to 
pay the sum of $1,500 to the legal guardian 
of Helen Gause, a minor, for personal in- 


juries end permanent disability, as a result 
of a United States Army airplane crashing 
into the automobile in which they were 


riding on West Beech Road, Galveston Island, 
Galveston County, Tex., on February 21, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 


count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contrect to the contrary notwithstand- 


ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS T. KLAUDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1400) 
for the relief of Louis T. Kiauder. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of ahy money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to Louis T. Klauder, of 
Moorest J., the sum of $3,750, in full 
satisfaction of his claims for compensation 
for engineering services rendered in connec- 
tion with a Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration protect in Franklin County, Mass., 
known or designated as “‘Massachusetis 3 
Franklin’: Provided, That no part of the 
amount eppropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 


wn N 
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with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
Wiil 1d Any person violating the 
provis s of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
cee $1,000 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

I 1, > 6, strike out “$3,750"’ and in- 
scr 1,904 30.” 

The c mittee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, snd passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
EDITH M. POWELL 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1453) 

for the relief of Edith M. Powell. 
oseing no objection, the Clerk 
read the biil, as follows: 

Be it enactcd, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasuly not otherwise appropriated, to Edith 


Pets as 1 
anere i 
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M. Powell the sum of $5,000, in full compen- 
sation and settlement for all claims and de- 
mands of Edith M. Powell growing out of, or 
arising from, injuries suffered in an accident 
on Government property near Newport in 
Lincoln County, Oreg., on or about August 2, 
1926: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim. It shall be un- 
lawful for any agent or agents, attorney or 
attorneys, to exact, collect, withhold, or re- 
ceive any sum of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out ‘$5,C00” and insert 
“$1,0C0.” 


The committee amendment was egreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1484) 
for the relief of the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., Inc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. DOLLIVER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

E. SULLIVAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1550) 
for the relief of E. Sullivan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to E. Sullivan, colonel, Air Corps, Army of 
the United States, the sum of $1,613.25, such 
sum representing stoppage in his pay on ac- 
count of the embezzlement by E. J. Barrick- 
low, a civilian employee, of public funds for 
which said E. Sullivan was held accountable 
as agent finance officer at Kelly Field, Tex., 
from June 1927 to June 1928. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1, at the end of the bill in- 
sert the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount eppropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LOUIS CINIGLIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1561) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
Louis Ciniglio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacied, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
legal guardian of Louis Ciniglio, a minor, of 
227 East Ruby Avenue, Palisades Park; N, J. 
the sum of $3,500, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for injuries, 
medical, and hospital expenses sustained as 
the result of being struck by a United States 
Army Ford sedan No. 115702, on June ig, 
1943, on State Highway Route No. 6 in Pali- 
sades Park, N. J.: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DANIEL BAKER CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1676) 
for the relief of the Daniel Baker Co. of 
Manchester, Ky. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Daniel Baker 
Co., Manchester, Clay County, Ky., the sum 
of $525.10, which sum represents the balance 
due the Daniel Baker Co. and is being with- 
held by the Government of the United States 
as part of the excess cost alleged to have been 
incurred by the United States by reason of 
the failure of the said Daniel Baker Co. to 
perform under contract No. Tps-40640, en- 
tered into on May 28, 1941, with the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury Department 
to furnish gasoline to certain governmental 
agencies during the period between July 1 
through September 30, 1941. 

It is further authorized and directed that 
the Daniel Baker Co. shall not be held 
iable or responsible on the claim of the 
United States against the said company in 
the amount of $101.21, or any part of it, 
which ts alleged by the Comptroller General 
of the United States to be due the United 
States from the said company by reason of 
the alleged excess cost incurred by the 
United States due to the failure of the said 
company to perform under contract No. 
Tps-—40640. 

The said Daniel Baker Co. entered into 
contract No. Tps-40640, throurh its presi- 
dent, with the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department on May 28, 1941, with 
the mistaken impression, that said contract 
only called for deliveries of gasoline to the 
governmental agencies included in said con- 
tract in Clay County, Ky., where the said 
company head a franchise from the Shell 
Oil Co., Inc., to sell and deliver their 
gasoline, and that the said company was 
unable at all times, including the contract 
period, to furnish gasoiine elsewhere to ful- 
fill the orders of the governmental agencies 
included in contrect No. Tps-40640: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
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thereof shall ke paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


8. I. WOOTEN, F. M. MALOY, AND MRS. 
ALETHEA ARTHUR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1757) 
for the relief of S. I. Wooten, F. M. Ma- 
loy, and Mrs. Alethea Arthur. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
was recommitted to the Committee on 


Claims. 
HARRY TANSEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1758) 
for the relief of Harry Tansey. 

Mr. McGREGOR and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
was recommitied to the Commitiee on 
Claims. 

HARRIET B. RICKARDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 312) for 
the relief of Harriet B. Rickards. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
was recommiited to the Committee on 


Claims, 
G. F. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 315) for 
the relief of G. F. Allen, chief disburs- 
ing officer, Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing officer, Treas- 
ury Department, in an amount not to ex- 
ceed $709.51, for items suspended or dis- 
allowed. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the 
accounts of former disbursing clerks of the 
Division of Disbursement, Treasury Depart- 
ment, for items suspended or disallowed, not 
to exceed the amounts stated: M. V. Bates, 
former disbursing clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Lansing, Mich., $33,774.03; Ivan 
Carrico, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Charleston, W. Va., $8,376.77; 
W. F. Cramer, former disbursing clerk, Treas- 
ury Department, District of Columbia, 
$58.62; T. A. Dillon, former disbursing clerk, 
Treasury Department, Indianapolis, Ind., 
$127.50; O.° Kanngiesser, former disburs- 
ing clerk, Treasury Department, Albany, 
N. Y., $21.47; D. E. Love, former disbursing 
clerk, Treasury Department, Santa Fe, N. 
Mex., $93.80; L. S. McCracken, former dis- 
bursing clerk, Treasury Department, San 
Francisco, Calif., $234.70; S. S. Ogdon, 
former disbursing clerk, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Jefferson City, Mo., $11.48; J. W. 
Reynar, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Raleigh, N. C., $300.08; PF. R. 
Shaw, former disbursing clerk, Treasury De- 
partment, Jefferson City, Mo., $55.01; L. V. 
Witcombe, former disbursing clerk, Treasury 
Department, Harrisburg, Pa., $16,800.75. 

Sec. 3. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and all former disbursing clerks operating un- 
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der the Division of Disbursement for the 
amounts of all suspensions and disallowances 
raised and not covered by sections 1 and 2 
of this act, or which may be raised, against 
the said chief disbursing officer and former 
disbursing clerks on account of payments 
made in accordance with vouchers certified 
by duly authorizing certifying officers during 
the period December 16, 1933, to March 31, 
1942: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall certify that in his opinion 
there is no evidence of fraud on the part 
of the said chief disbursing officer or dis- 
bursing clerks in connection with such pay- 
ments. 

Sec. 4. No charge shall be made against 
the certifying officer responsible for the cer- 
tification of vouchers pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Executive Order No. 6166, dated 
June 10, 1933, and any charge heretofore 
made against any such officer, shall be re- 
moved, for the amount of any payment for 
which credit shall be allowed under sections 
1, 2, and 3 of this act, where the head of the 
department or establishment concerned, or 
his duly authorized representative, shall cer- 
tify to the Comptroller General of the United 
States that the payment appears to have been 
made without fraud on the part of the cer- 
tifying officer. 

Sec. 5. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
allow credit in the accounts of W. O. Woods, 
former Treasurer of the United States, and 
W. A. Julian, Treasurer of the United States, 
for sums not to exceed $1,164.93, and %63,- 
334.51, respectively, representing unavailable 
items in their amounts as former Treasurer 
and Treasurer of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That any recoveries heretofore or 
hereafter made in respect of any of the fore- 
going items, may, in the discretion of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
be applied to offset unavailable items of a 
similar character hereafter arising in the 
accounts of the former Treasurer and Treas- 
urer, respectively, upon a showing that such 
unavailable items have occurred without 
fraud on the part of the former Treasurer or 
Treasurer. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $10,224.08, of which 
amount (a) not to exceed the sum of $30 shail 
be credited to the account of T. A. Dillon, 
former Treasury-State disbursing clerk, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., disbursing symbol 40-01-30, 
to the extent necessary to adjust an over- 
draft resulting from an overpayment by 
check No. 6,432,824, dated August 23, 1938; 
(b) not to exceed the sum of $1,728.46 shall 
be credited to the Treasurer’s account to the 
extent necessary to adjust unavailable items 
resulting from certain shortages, the amount 
of a check paid on a forged endorsement, the 
difference between the value of a stolen 
package of currency and the amount recov- 
ered, and the value of three checks which 
were lost in the office of the Treasurer of the 
United States after payment; and (c) not to 
exceed the sum of $8,465.62 shall be credited 
to the account of Edwin H. Dressel, superin- 
tendent, United States Mint, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to the extent necessary to adjust an 
unavailable item representing the contents 
of a bag containing gold coins the absence 
of which from a vault in the Philadelphia, 
Pa., mint, was discovered during February 
1987, such coins having a face value of $5,- 
000, and increment of $3,465.62 resulting 
from the reduction in the weight of the 
gold dollar. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

G. F. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 317) for 
the relief of G. F. Allen, chief disbursing 
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officer for the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the act of February 28, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1406), as amended by the act 
of April 22, 1940 (54 Stat. 148), authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to employ engi- 
neers and economists for consultation pur- 
poses on important reclamation work, the 
Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to allow credit in the account of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer of the Treasury De- 
partment, for the sum of $1,000, base pay, 
and $48.30, overtime, a total of $1,048.30, 
paid by him to Dr. Paul S. Taylor, of Berke- 
ley, Calif.. as compensation in excess of 
$5,000, plus overtime, for personal services 
rendered during the period from July 1, 
1943, to June 13, 1944, and to cancel any 
claims against the said Dr. Paul S. Taylor 
and the pay-roll certifying officers of the 
Department of the Interior for the excess 
compensation so paid. 

Src. 2. The Comptroller Gencral of the 
United States is further authorized and di- 
rected to allow, out of the unexpended bal- 
ance of the appropriation for salaries in the 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the In- 
terior, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, the claim of the said Dr. Paul S. Taylor 
for the sum of $375, base pay, and $18.11, 
overtime, a total of $383.11, representing the 
balance due him for compensation for per- 
sonal services which he rendered during the 
period from June 14, 1944, to June 30, 1944, 
as a consulting economist of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. AMY McKNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 335) for 
the relief of Mrs. Amy McKnight. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of Mrs, 
Amy McKnight, widow of George McKnight, 
a former employee of the War Department at 
Fort Peck, Mont., whose death cn February 
20, 1936, is alleged to have resulted from 
pneumonia contracted while in the per- 
formance of duty prior to February 12, 1936, 
and the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission is authorized to receive 
and consider her claim under the remaining 
provisions of the said act: Provided, That 
claim hereunder shall be filed within 6 
months from the approval of this act: Pro- 
vided further, That no benefits shall accrue 
prior to the approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MARINO BELLO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 419) for 
the relief of Marino Bello. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
was recommitted to the Commiitee on 
Claims. 

MRS. MILDRED RING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 949) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mildred Ring. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Ee it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
“inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for the employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in 
the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U.S. C., 1934 edition, title 5, secs. 
787 and 770), are hereby waived in favor of 
irs. Mildred Ring, who is alleged to have 
istained injuries from undue exposures to 
,w temperature weather and to have sus- 
1ined injuries to her back while en route 
etween Reno and Pyramid Lake, Nev., dur- 
ing the winter months of 1927-28, in line 
of her duties while employed as a field matron 
in the Indian Service, Department of the 
Interior, and her claim for compensation on 
account of ell resultant, currently existing 
Gisabilities considered and acted upon under 
the remaining provisions of such act, as 
amended, if she files such claim with the 
United States Compensation Commission not 
later than 6) days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. . 

Szc.2. Any monthly compensation which 
the said Mrs. Mildred Ring may be found to 
be entitled to reccive by reason of the enact- 
ment of this act shall commence on the first 
Cay of the month during which this act is 
enacted, or such earlier date as the Commis- 
sion, upon evidence submitted, may deter- 
mine Mis. iiildred Ring to be otherwise en- 
titled to receive such compensation. 
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the till was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was reed the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
MORGAN CREAMERY CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 952) 
for the relief of Morgan Creamery Co. 
Mr. DCLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and the bill, under the rule, 
wes reconinitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 
JOE KOOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 953) for 
the relief of Jce Koor. 

There being no objection, 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it exacted, etc., That the Sccretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and 
in full settlement against the Government, 
the sum of $930.41 to Joe Koor to reimburse 
him fer the purchase price of shoes bought 
from the Government at salvage sale held 
28, 1938, at the West Virginia dis- 
trict, Civilian Conservation Corps, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and for expenses incurred by 
the claimant in connection with the trans- 
action. 


the Clerk 


wovember 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 5, after the word “appropri- 
ted’, strike out “and in full settlement 
against the Government, the sum of $930.41.” 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “to reimburse him 


° 


for’ and insert “of Indianapolis, Ind., the 
sum of £930.41, in full settlement of all 
claims ag the United States for reim- 


bursement of.” 
On page 2, at the end of the bill, insert 
“Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 


propriated in this act in excess of 10 perccnt 


thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 


claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shail be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DAVID HICKEY POST, NO. 235, AMERICAN 
LEGION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1034) 
for the reliet of David Hickey Post, No, 
235, of the American Legion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
David Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American 
Legion, of St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $292.50, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for expenses incurred in the 
buying and erecting ir David Hickey Park, 
St. Louis, of a memorial monument, which 
later had to be removed from David Hickey 
Park, at the expense of said American Legion 
Post, No. 235, when such park was comman- 
deered by the United States Government: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Fage 1, line 7, strike out “$292.50” and 
insert “$275.” 
The committce amendment was 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
end read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


W. A. SMOOT, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1058 
for the relief of W. A. Smoot, Inc. 

Mr. MADDEN and Mr. TRIMBLE ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims. 


LORENZO H. FROMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1136) 
for the relief of Lorenzo H. Froman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lorenzo H. Froe 
man, former owner of a certain farm consist- 
ing of one hundred and sixty-five acres of 
land, more or less, near Camp Knox, in Har- 
din County, Ky., is, as such former owner, 
hereby authorized to bring suit against the 
United States of America to recover damages, 
if any, for loss or losses which he may have 
sustained or suffered as such owner by rea- 
son of establishment, construction, or main- 
tenance of Camp Knox in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Kentucky to hear, 
consider, determine, and render judgment 
for the amount of any such damages, if any, 
as may be found to have been sustained or 
suffered by the said former owner of said 
farm, with the same right of appeal as in 
other cases, and notwithstanding any lapse 
of time or statute of limitations: Provided, 
That such action will be brought within 1 
year from the date that this act shall be- 
come effective. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrosseg 
and read a third time, was read the thirg 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DONNA MAY McNULTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1239) 
for the relief of Donna May McNulty. 

There being no objection, the Cler_ 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Donna May Mc. 
Nulty, Yreka, Calif., wife of Dr. Stanley Mc. 
Nulty, now reported to be a prisoner of Japan, 
the sum of $1,000. Such sum represents 
money due Dr. Stanley McNulty by the 
United States Naval Government cf Guam 
or the Bank of Guam for dental services 
rendered by him to civilians on the island 
of Guam but collected and retained by the 
United States Naval Government of Guam: 
Provided, That in the subsequent settlement 
ot the account of Dr, Stanley McNulty the 
aforesaid sum of $1,000 shall be charged to 
his account: Provided further, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


E. E. ARMSTRONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1263) 
for the relief of E. E. Armstrong. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Ciaims. 


MATHEW C. COWLEY, DECEASED, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1300) 
for the relief of the estate of Mathew C. 
Cowley, deceased, and the estate of 
Louisa Cowley, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the estate of 
Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, former owner 
of a certain farm consisting of 155 acres 
of land, more or less, near Camp Knox, in 
Eardin County, Ky.; and the estate of Louisa 
Cowley, deceased, former owner of a certain 
farm consisting of 150 acres of land, more 
or iess, near Camp Knox, in Hardin County, 
Ky., are each, .s such former owner or own- 
ers, hereby authorized to bring such suit 
or suits as each may respectively desire to 
s0 do against the United States of America, 
to recover damages, if any, for loss or losses, 
which they may have sustained or suffered, 
as such respective former owners, by reason 
of establishment, construction, or mainte- 
nance of Camp Knox in the State of Ken- 
tucky. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Kentucky to hear, 
consider, determine, and render judgments 
for the respective amounts of such damages, 
if any, as may be found to have been sus- 
tained or suffered by the said former owners 
of said farms, with the same right of appeal 
as in other cases, and notwithstanding any 
lapse of time or statute of limitation: Proe- 
vided, That such action will be brought 
within 1 year from the date that this act 
shall become effective, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
end read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SAM SWAN AND AILY SWAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1308) 
for the relief of Sam Swan and Aily 
Swan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Sam Swan and 
Aily Swan, of Williamson, W. Va., the sum of 
3,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Sam Swan and Aily Swan against the United 
States*on account of damage to their home, 
owned jointly by them, caused by an explo- 
sion on October 13, 1941, in a stone quarry 
where blasting operations were being con- 
ducted by the Work Projects Administra- 
tion: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HYMAN L. SCHIFFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1325) 
for the relief of Hyman L. Schiffer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Hyman L. Schiffer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
sum of $500, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for the refund of 
a bail bond posted for Frieda Schiffer, an 
alien, same being forfeited on March 13, 1940, 
when she failed to appear for deportation: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 


thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re-. 


ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNE LOACKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1396) 
for the relief of Anne Loacker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Civil Service 
Commission is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Civil Service 
Retirement and Disability Fund, to Anne 
Loacker, of Spokane, Wash., the widow of Leo 
G. Loacker, formerly a railway-mail clerk, an 
annuity equal in amount to the annuity 
which she would have been entitled to re- 
ceive had the retirement of the said Leo G. 
Loacker become effective on November 1, 


1941, and had he elected in writing, at the 
time of such retirement, to receive a reduced 
annuity equal to such reduced annuity pay- 
able after his death to the said Anne Loacker, 
as surviving beneficiary. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. W. V. JUSTICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1483) 
for the relief of Mrs. W. V. Justice. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
W. V. Justice, of Jackson, Miss., the sum of 
$1,000, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States on account of personal in- 
juries received by her on September 6, 1940, 
when the car which she was driving collided 
with a United States mail truck, at Jackson, 
Miss.: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HENRY B, TUCKER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1485) 
for the relief of Henry B. Tucker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the limitations 
of time in sections 15 to 20, both inclusive, 
of the act entitled, “An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their dvties, and for other 
purposes”, approved September 7, 1916, ‘as 
amended, are hereby waived in favor of 
Henry B. Tucker, of Vicksburg, Miss., and the 
Employees’ Compensation Commission is 
hereby authorized and directed to receive 
and consider under the remaining pro- 
visions of said act his claim on account of 
injury and disability alleged to have been 
incurred on or about April 8, 1940, while 
performing his duties as an employee of the 
United States Engineer Office, Vicksburg, 
Miss.: Provided, That claim hereunder shall 
be filed within 6 months from the approval 
of this act: Provided further, That no bene- 
fits shall accrue prior to the approval of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. AND THE 
BAUGH CHEMICAL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1536) 
for the relief of the Fidelity and Casual- 
ty Co. and the Baugh Chemical Co. 

Mr. SPRINGER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 


Claims. 
C. Y. WEBB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1546) 
for the relief of C. Y. Webb. 


ee 
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Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


SAUNDERS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


The Clerk called the bill (4. R. 1793) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Scuth Carolina to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of the board of trustees of the 
Seunders Memorial Hospital. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any provision of law to 
the contrary, the claim of the board of 
trustees of the Saunders Memorial Hospital, 
Florence, S. C., against the United States 
for damages arising from the failure of the 
United States to carry cut a contract with 
the United States Army, November 16, 1942, 
to lease or purchase such hospital for the 
use of the Army. fuch suit shall be in- 
stituted within 6 months from the date of 
enactment of this act, and the liability of 
the United States in such suit shall be de- 
termined upon the same principles and 
measures of liability as in like cases between 
private individuals. e 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “United States” 
and insert “Army officials.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “with the United 
States Army.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THULA B. WELLBORN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1837) 
for the relief of Thula B. Wellborn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $419.50 to Thula B. Wellborn, of 
Garland, Ark., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States by reason of dam- 
ages sustained by her as a result of being 
required by the Civil Service Commission of 
the Jnited States and the Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States to resign as a school 
teacher in Miller County, Ark., in order to be 
eligible to accept appointment as postmas- 
ter at Garland, Ark., and the failure to ap- 
point her to the latter position after such 
resignation and her place as a school teacher 
having been filled by another after such res- 
ignation and it being too late for her to 
negotiate a contract for a teaching position 
elsewhere, and the aforesaid being the 
amount of salary that would have been 
earned by claimant as a school teacher un- 
der the contract of employment from which 
she was required tu resign as above set forth: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid to or received by 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with said claim, and it shall be unlawful for 
any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, 
either directly or indirectly, to exact, col- 
lect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 


amendments were 
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money hereby appropriated in excess of 10 
percent thereof for or on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with said claim, 
_ any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

ADOLPHUS M. HOLMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1841) 
for the relief of Adolphus M. Holman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice and re- 
committed to the Committee on Claims 
for further consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


MAUGER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1842) 
for the relief of the Mauger Construc- 
tion Co. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SPRINGER 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on Claims, 


ANNA MATTIL AND OTHERS 


* ‘The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1889) 
for the relief of Anna Mattil and others. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to An- 
na Mattil, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $1,250; 
to Mildred Reed, Coldwater, N. Y., the sum 
of $300; to John A, Mattil, Rcchester, N. Y., 
the sum of $300; to John H. Mattie, Sr., 
Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $250; to Edward 
Kolb, Rochester, N. Y., the sum of $300; to 
Anna Fritz Starr, Rochester, N. Y., the sum 
of $300; to Deloris Clow, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $300; to Julia Valentine, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $100; to the legal guardian 
of Betty Jane Mosher, a minor, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $750; to the legal guardian 
of Mary Ann Thesing, a minor, Rochester, N. 
Y., the sum of $500; to the legal guardian of 
Marjorie St. John, a minor, Rochester, N. Y., 
the sum of $1,500; to the legal guardian of 

xeorge Mattil, a minor, Rochester, N. Y., the 

sum of $1,000; and to the legal guardian of 
Susie Spier, a minor, Rochester, N. Y., the 
sum of $750; to the legal guardian of Richard 
Ormsby, a minor, Rochester, N. Y., the sum 
of $1,500; and to Richard Smith, Rochester, 
N. Y., the sum of $250, in full settlement of 
all their claims against the Government of 
the United States for personal injuries sus- 
tained by them as the result of an explosion 
and fire caused by agents of the Bureau of 
Prohibition during a raid in the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 19233: Provided, That 
no part of the amounts appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account 
of services rendered in connection with said 
claims. It shall be unlawful for any agent 
or agents, attorney or attorneys, to exact, 
collect, withhold, or receive any sum of the 
amounts appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claims, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out “Mattie” and 
insert “Mattil.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “the legal guardian 
of.” 

Page 2, line 9, strike out “a minor.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK LORE AND ELIZABETH VIDOTTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1910) 
for the relief of Frank Lore and Elizabeth 
Vidotto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc:, That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Frank Lore, the sum of $1,000; to pay the 
sum of $1,000 to Elizabeth Vidotto, both of 
Washington, D. C., in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States for com- 
pensation for personal injuries, medical and 
hospital expenses sustained, resulting from 
being struck by a motorcycle owned by the 
Economic Warfare Commission and driven by 
one Walter Williams, an employee of the 
said Commission, the said accident having 
occurred at the intersection of New York 
Avenue and Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., on the morning of November 8, 1943: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


were 


The hill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


EDWIN FAIRFAX NAULTY AND LESLIE 
FAIRFAX NAULTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1949) 
for the compensation of Edwin Fairfax 
Naulty and Leslie Fairfax Naulty. 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. McGREGOR 
objected, and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 


BEN GRUNSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2055) 
for the relief of Ben Grunstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ben Grunstein, 
Hudson County, N. J., the sum of $1,000. 
Such sum represents reimbursement by the 
United States to the said Ben Grunstein of 
an amount paid by him to the United 
States, in part satisfaction of a judgment had 
and taken against him in the sum of $2,500 
as surety on a bond for the appearance on a 
day certain of Reuben Finn to answer crim- 
inal charges in the United States district 
court (said judgment having been entered 
as of record December 6, 1940), the said Reu- 
ben Finn having failed to appear on such 
day, but having been apprehended there- 
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after and, after conviction, confineq to a 
Federal penitentiary. 

Sec. 2. That the said Ben Grunstein is 
relieved permanently and unconditionally of 
the obligation to pay the United States any 
further sum or sums now owing thereto as 
a result of said judgment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrosseq 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PETER PAUL BACIC, CHARLES C. cox, 
H. FOREST HAUGH, AND LUTHER 
DURST 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2063) 
for the relief of Peter Paul Bacic, Charles 
C. Cox, H. Forest Haugh, and Luther m. 
Durst. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE and Mr. MADDEN ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on 
Claims. 

SIGFRIED OLSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1566) 
for the relief of Sigfried Olsen, doing 
business as Sigfried Olsen Shipping Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Sig- 
fried Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen 
Shipping Co., his heirs or assigns, the sum of 
$48,562.35, as just compensation for actual 
cash losses necessarily incurred by him in 
the operation of two vessels to South Amer- 
ica and return in the fall of 1941 in com- 
pliance with specific directions of the United 
States Maritime Commission, carrying in the 
interest of national defense cargoes specified 
and at rates designated by the Commission, 
out-bound and return: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
an | read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. LUTHER J. HEAD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 256) 
for the relief of Dr. Luther J. Heed. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise ap;ropriated, 
the sum of $15,000 to Dr. Luther Jerrell 
Head, of Penola, Va., in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States for the 
death of his wife, Mrs. Lucy F. Head, who 
was killed as the result of an accident in- 
volving an Army truck on August 11, 1944, 
on Highway No. 2 in Virginia: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
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the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemYeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$15,000” and 
insert “$5,285.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, that con- 
cludes the call of the bills on the Private 
Calendar. ; 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimcus consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
delivered by myself on January 13. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a Press 
Branch release from the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations by Maj. Flake L. McHaney, 
who coines from my home town in Mis- 
souri. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 

MENTS APPROPRIATION BILL, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2252) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate continue without limita- 
tion during the afternoon, the time to be 
equally civided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York |Mr, Taser] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was egreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the stete of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2252, with Mr. 
Friest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 hour. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the tenth time in 
as many consecutive years it has been my 
responsibility to present to the House of 
Representatives the annual supply bill 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. 

I find that this tenth anniversary is 
conducive to reminiscence. The 10 years 
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amendment was 
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that have elapsed since I became chair- 
man of the Treasury-Post Office Sub- 
committee comprise one of the most 
eventful and colorful decades in the his- 
tory of mankind. Ten years ago America 
was enjoying profound peace with all of 
the nations of the earth. Today America 
and our allies are at war with half of the 
world. The last 10 years have been an 
era of tremendous unforeseen expansion 
in nearly all of the branches of Govern- 
ment. 

During that decade the two Depart- 
ments covered by this bill—Treasury and 
Post Office—have experienced an enor- 
mous increase of activities in keeping 
with the trend of the times. 

The total over-all personnel cf the 
Treasury Department has grown from 
65,866 in 1935 to $4,888 in 1945, cn in- 
crease of 44 percent. 

The total appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year 1935 were 
$7,527,559,327.66 and for 1945, $67,131,- 
995,240.75, an increase of 900 percent. 

The disbursing agencies of the Treas- 
ury Department handled 29,500,000 items 
of payments and collections in 1935. In 
1945 the Division of Disbursements is 
handling 97,402,032 items, an increase of 
over 259 percent. 

The public debt, like a great rolling 
snowball, has grown from $28,701,167,- 
0391.78 in 1955 to $232,407,816,310.28 in 
1945, an increase of over 800 percent. 

Meanwhile the operations of the Post 
Office Depariment likewise have ex- 
panded to gargantuan proportions. 

The total number of persons in the 
Postal Service, reguiar and temporary 
employees, has grown from 275,000 in 
1935 to 375,000 in 1945, an increase of 36 
percent. 

The number of pieces of mail handled 
in 1935 was 22,300,000,000 and in 1945 
the number of pieces estimated to be 
handled is 37,000,000,000, an increase of 
65 percent. 

Postal revenues in 1935 amounted to 
$630,795,000. Postal revenues for the 
fiscal year 1945 are estimated at $1,270,- 
090,000, an increase of 100 percent. 

Postal expenditures in 1935 amounted 
to $700,597,000. Postal expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1945 are estimated at 
$1,149,000,000, an increase of 64 percent. 

FROM RED TO BLACK 


A major change in the postal picture 
during the last 10 years has been the 
transformation of the Postal Service 
from a Geficit operation to a profit- 
making operation. In the fiscal year 
1935 there was a postal deficit of $69,- 
802,000. It is estimated that the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1945 will end with a 
postal surplus of $117,643,897. What- 
ever difference of opinion there may be 
as to the reliability of the exact amount 
of postal surplus estimated for 1945 and 
1946, the fact remains that during the 
last 10 years the Postal Service has gone 
from the bright red into the deep black, 
and that despite the fact that the Post 
Office Department is being compelled by 
specific statutes to lend itself as a vehicle 
to perform many services that have no 
relevancy whatever to carrying the 
mails. Theoretically, the Post Office De- 
partment is supposed to receive full re- 
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imbursement for these extraneous activi- 
ties. Actually, it does not. 

I have given you some percentage fig- 
ures which I believe fairly well index 
the growth of business of the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments during the 
last 10 years. Now let us use the same 
yardstick in making a comparicon of the 
growth in the appropriations fcr the two 
Departments. 

The first Treasury-Post Office appro- 
priations bill I presented to the House 
10 years ago carried a total appropriation 
of $939,623,684, slightly under a billion 
dollars. This bill carries a total appro- 
priation of $1,242,813,090, an increase of 
36 percent over 1935. I think that is a 
very favorable comparison when placed 
by the sice of our increase of 200 per- 
cent in total appropriations, 65 percent 
in the volume of mail hardled by the 
Post Office Depaitmert, 100 percent in 
postal revenues; 64 percent in postal ex- 
penditures; 350 percent in Treasury dis- 
bursemenis and 800 percent in the public 
debt. For holding down the avproovria- 
tions of the Treasury and Post Ofiice De- 
partments to such a comparatively low 
level in the face of mounting personnel, 
constantly swelling volume of work and 
sky-rocketing costs our subcommittee 
claims its modest share cf credit. 


CONSCIENTIOUS PUBLIC SERVANTS 


It has been my good fortune that dur- 
ing all of the 10 years I have been chair- 
man of the Treasury-Post Office Sub- 
committee I have had on one side in the 
commitice room the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. O’NEaL] and on the other 
side the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TASER]. 

I am sure you will all agree with me 
that even if by nature I were a wild 
spender, I could not go far wrong, flanked 
as I am by those two strict economists. 
I compliment them on their fine record 
of service to our country. For the me- 
ticulous care with which they weigh the 
requirements of the Government, seeking 
meens to eliminate every unnecessary 
and wasteful collar of exnenditures, I 
think Mr. O’NgeaL and Mr. Taber are 
worth their weight in gold. Certainly 
they have saved their weight in gold, 
many times over, to the taxnrayers. 

To the other members of the subcom- 
mittees who joined it through the years, 
Mr. KEEre, Mr. DworsHar, and more re- 
centiy Mr. TrssoTt, Mr. D’ALEsArrrRo, and 
Mr. KoppreMann, I pay my trivute of ap- 
preciation for their earnest, cfiicient ef- 
forts to make the legislative product of 
our subcommittee conform to the high- 
est standards of excellence. All of the 
members of our subcommitiece have 
treated my deficiencies and shoricomings 
in a very Christianlike way, and for that 
I am grateful. 

I wish also to express my appreciation 
to our able and resourceful clerk, Mr. 
Harvey. I think I can describe Mr. 
Harvey best in a single sentence by say- 
ing that he is the personification of all 
a committee clerk ought to be. Thank 
you, George, for your efficient service. 
Mr. Harvey’s comprehensive knowledge 
of governmental affairs and his former 
experience as budget officer of the Fod- 
eral Security Agency have given Mr. 

















































































































Farvey unusual equipment for service 
with the Appropriations Committee, and 
I feel that we are very fortunate in have 
‘ing him as our clerk. 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLow] 
will permit, I would like to make a brief 
statement to the House about the work 
of this committee and about the chair- 
man of the committee. It is a tre- 
mendous job to go over intelligently and 
carefully estimates amounting to some- 
thing over $1,300,000,000. I know of no 
man in the House who would tackle a 
job like that with such a fixed determi- 
nation to do a thorough job as would 
the chairman of this committee, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLtow]. 
For weeks we have met, and I say to 
the House there is not one item in this 
bill amounting to $50, to $100, or more, 
that the gentleman from Indiana has 
not investigated carefully and asked 
pointed questions of those presenting the 
estimates. He has done it with great 
fidelity and with a tremendous capacity 
for staying on the job and bringing out 
the information. Everyone on the com- 
mittee marvels at his tenacity in addi- 
tion to the intelligent job that he does. 
His reports to the House are an example 
of thoroughness on a bill which is almost 
unequaled on this floor. His knowledge 
of the Post Office and Treasury Depart- 
ments as shown in his remarks is so 
broad that it would pay anyone to study 
the gentleman’s remarks on these esti- 
mates. All of us are proud of the Post 
Office Department and the Treasury De- 
partment. The chairman of this com- 
mittee gives you a picture of their pres- 
ent operations and much of the history 
of those Departments in the past, which 
is almost equal to a fine textbook. The 
House should be very grateful to the 
chairman of this committee. Let me 
say that Mr. LuvLow’s devotion to duty 
is not exceeded, if equaled, by any Mem- 
ber of this body. If there is another so 
devoted, it might well be the ranking 
member on the Republican side, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. The 
fidelity of these two gentlemen in their 
examinations and thoroughness is, in my 
humble cpinion, an example for all of 
us to admire and follow. The gentleman 
from New York, Representative TaBeEr, is 
the type of man who reflects great credit 
upon the Committee on Appropriations 
and the entire House of Representatives. 

I hope, when the gentleman from Indi- 
ana presents his story on these estimates, 
the House will be attentive, for it can 
profit very much by listening to the ge2n- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. LupLow] and 
by very carefully studying his remarks 
es they appear in the REcorpD. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
beyond my poor powers adequately to 
express my appreciation of the kind 
statement made by my good friend the 
gentleman from Kentucky | Mr. O’NEAL], 

THESE ARE SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS 


In considering the bill before us mak- 
irs appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Oflice Departments we should bear 
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constantly in mind that these are de- 
partments that have one distinguishing 
characteristic in that they are created 
to furnish service to the people of the 
United States. Being service establish- 
ments they do not lend themselves read- 
ily to appropriation cuts, especially when 
the volume of work to be performed is 
at high tide. The great buik of the ap- 
provriations carried in this bill is to pay 
for salaries for essential services. In 
boomtimes, like the present, vast num- 
bers of checks have to be issued and 
cleared through the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mail is being created in moun- 
tainous volume all over the country 
and, of course, the mail has to be car- 
ried, no difference how many persons 
must be employed to move it. In view of 
these elemental facts we of our subcom- 
mittee feel that we have done a good job 
in holding down this bill to the size here 
presented. 

Members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee know that the preparation of an 
appropriation bill for action by Congress 
is a huge task. Approximately 1 year of 
my life has been spent in presiding at 
hearings on appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments. 
Every year we have before us the Depart- 
ment cfficials from the Cabinet heads 
Gown the long line of bureau chiefs. 
The hearings last many weeks and after 
that we proceed to the “marking up” 
process when, with the printed testimony 
before us for consultation, we fix the 
items of appropriations under the 
various heads or titles. We have con- 
scientiously endeavored in writing this 
bill to eliminate every dollar that 
would represent waste or unnecessary 
expenditure without crippling any es- 
sential activity. We have recognized 
that government is not static and that 
provision must be made for reasonable 
growth and expansion. 

BELOW BUDGET ESTIMATES 


We bring you a bill that is $19,234,730 
below the Budget estimates for the two 
Departments. We did not increase the 
Budget estimate in respect to any item 
and we reduced the Budget amount in 
59 of the 113 appropriation items carried 
in the bill. 

The total amount carried in the bill 
is $1,342,813,090, a decrease of $59,873,- 
729 below the appropriations for 1945. 

For the Treasury Department we have 
allowed $285,763,800, which is a decrease 
of $4,688,497 below the appropriations 
for the current fiscal year and a decrease 
of $19,748,300 below the Budget esti- 
mates. 

For the Post Office Department we 
have allowed $1,057,049,290, which is a 
decrease of $55,185,232 below the appro- 
priations for 1945 and a reduction of 
$8 486,430 below the Budget. 

We eliminated the appropriation of 
$10,000 for the office of Fiscal Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
position is vacant and there is uncer- 
tainty about securing a suitable person to 
fill it. Our action was agreeable to the 
Treasury Department and was taken 
without prejudice to the right of the Sec- 
retary to fill the position when he can 
find a qualified prospect. 
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PENALTY MAIL CUT 10 PERCENT 


We were called upon to deal with the 
perplexing problem of an appropriation 
for penalty mail for the various actiyj- 
ties of the Treasury Department, the 
language submitted to us being as fo]. 
lows: 

For deposit in the general fund of the 
Treasury for cost of penalty mail of the 
Treasury Department as required by section 2 
of the act of June 28, 1944 (Public Law 3¢4), 
$6,335,000. 


This appropriation covers the cost of 
penalty mail up to 4 pounds package 
weight for the entire Department. The 
cost of mailing packages over 4 pounds 
in weight is paid for by separate specific 
appropriations to the various bureaus, 
These specific appropriations are smal] 
compared with the general departments] 
appropriation mentioned above, which 
covers the vast bulk of official mail. 

There was great weight of evidence 
before our subcommittee showing thai 
Public Law 364, the new penalty mail law, 
has proved a “phony” as far as correcting 
the ugly situation caused by abuses o{ 
penalty mail is concerned. Apparentiy 
it has neither reduced the volume of 
penalty mail nor changed the charecter 
of those mailings which have been re- 
garded as obnoxious. All of the esti- 
mates submitted to us by individual bu. 
reaus showed that the officials had sim- 
ply projected their experience of the 
past into the future and had submitted 
quantity estimates based on past mail- 
ings. This made it evident that the new 
law is getting nowhere as a corrective 
measure to curb the penalty mail evil, 
and indeed there were indications that 
the problem, instead of being alleviated, 
has been compounded by the added cost 
of administering the new law. 

Under the circumstances it seemed to 
us that pending further consideration of 
the matter by the proper legislative 
committee, with a view either to the en- 
actment of a new law or amendment of 
the existing one, there was little we could 
Go except to make a horizontal cut in the 
appropriation, so we reduced the esti- 
mate by 10 percent, and we will expect 
that cut to be distributed through all of 
the bureaus and agencies of the Depart- 
ment. This reduced the Department’s 
penalty mail estimate to $5,701,500, or 
$188,900 less than the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. 

FOREIGN FUNDS CONTROL 


For the operation of the Foreign Funds 
Control we allowed $2,000,000 which is a 
reduction of $1,694,479 on a comparable 
basis below the appropriation for 1945. 
This activity is approaching the end of 
the fiscal year 1945 with an estimated 
unobligated balance of $900,000. The ap- 
propriation for 1945 was $4,000,000. The 
work of Foreign Funds Control is roughly 
divided into two programs—the program 
in the liberated areas and the programs 
for other controls. The estimate pre- 
sented to us provided for a slight expan- 
sion in the program for the liberated 
areas, including three additional em- 
ployees and $4,712 additional money, 
and for a sharp reduction in the other 
controls program which would elimi- 
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nate 187 employees and reduce the cost 
by $591,599. 

We were impressed with the witnesses 
who spoke for Foreign Funds Control and 
their evident willingness to meet econo- 
my requirements. Orvis A. Schmidt, the 
director, advised us that the Bureau of 
the Budget considered their request and 
approved an estimate for $2,750,000. 
After it had done so, on the basis of new 
military developments and additional in- 
formation from abroad the Foreign 
Funds officials returned to the Budget 
Bureau on their own initiative and 
voluntarily requested that the estimate 
that had been approved by the Budget 
be cut half a million dollars. This very 
unusual action impressed our subcom- 
mittee as being a very praiseworthy move 
and we were hopeful that the good exam- 
ple might become a little more infectious 
throughout the Government service. 

The Foreign Funds activity now con- 
trols frozen property amounting to $8,- 
500,000,000 belonging to the governments 
and nationals of 34 countries. You will 
find the break-down of the countries and 
the value of the frozen assets of each on 
page 223 of the hearings. Of these coun- 
tries China is the only one that came 
under the freeze voluntarily and by re- 
quest. The occupied countries for the 
most part were pleased to have the 
United States take action but they did 
not have an opportunity to request it. 
Although these foreign assets are well 
managed and conserved the United 
States has never received any pay for 
these services, so well performed, and it 
is not anticipated that it ever will. The 
control was established as a necessary 
move solely for the protection of the 
United States which assumed from the 
start to bear all of the cost. 

In making a further reduction of $250,- 
000 in the estimate it was our thought 
that the other controls are now so well 
systematized and the possibilities of fur- 
ther economies through the extension of 
the block system are so promising the 
estimate could stand this additional cut. 
We have no desire to do anything 
prejudicial to the excellent service that is 
being rendered and if new developments 
in the unpredictable military field should 
cause Foreign Fund Control to run into 
financial difficulties we will not be hostile 
to the consideration of a deficiency 
estimate. 

. AMERICAN-OWNED PROFERTY ABROAD 

Incidentally, in the course of our hear- 
ings we were able for the first time to get 
the facts about the value of American- 
owned property in foreign countries. A 
census of American-owned property 
around the world has been completed 
and the summation is found for the first 
time on pages 224 and 225 of our hear- 
ings. It reveals that while foreign- 
owned property frozen in this country 
amounts to $8,500,000,000, the value of 
American-owned property in foreign 
countries is $4,850,000,000 in excess of 
that amount, or $13,350,000,000. Much 
of this American-owned property in 
foreign lands is under controls similar to 
that which we exercise over foreign 
funds. An interesting fact shown by the 


census is that there is more American- 
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owned property in Germany than in any 
other country in the world. Its value is 
$1,290,000,000, or more than one-eleventh 
of all the property owned by Americans 
in all of the other countries. Next to 
Germany is the United Kingdom where 
American investments total $1,030,000,- 
000. Americans own property valued at 
$90,000,000 in Japan and the Japanese- 
owned assets in America total approxi- 
mately $150,000,000. 

Mr.RANKIN. Mir. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANKIN. How much property 
did the gentleman say Americans own in 
Japan? 

Mr. LUDLOW. The American-owned 
property is valued at $90,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
have a list of the names of the ones who 
own that property? 

Mr. LUDLOW. That was not de- 
veloped in our hearings. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish the gentleman 
would get it and put it in the Recorp. 
It would be interesting, as well as in- 
formative. 

Mr. LUDLOW. They just gave us the 
gross amount. 

A note of encouragement to the 
Foreign Funds organization has come 
during the last few days from Paris. 
The United States Treasury repre- 
sentative there advises that our sys- 
tem is considered so good that the 
French are proposing to copy our ma- 
chinery for their own controls within 
France. A recent problem of foreign- 
funds control relates to supplying our 
armed forces in combat zones with a 
sufficient supply of currency to use as 
they go along. This has appropriately 
been named “invasion currency.” 

“LOANED” EMPLOYEES DISAPPROVED 


The Personnel Division submitted to 
us two estimates—one for $160,900 for 
its regular operations and another for 
$20,240 to pay the salary obligation of a 
block of 11 employees who have been 
Going regular work in that Division while 
carried on the pay roll of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Our subcommittee 
has not considered it good practice to 
carry regular employees of any activity 
on the pay roll of another bureau where 
their only connection is to draw their 
salary. Such procedure is always irreg- 
ular, amounting to a personnel malad- 
justment. We expressed this view to 
Theodore F. Wilson, Chief of the Per- 
sonnel Division, and our admonition was 
followed by the second estimate for 
$20,240 to transfer to his pay roll the 11 
employees who are now being paid out 
of the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. We did not allow the 
full amount of the second estimate but 
gave him a total of $164,000, or $4,000 
above his appropriation for 1945 on a 
comparable basis. We are suggesting 
to him that there appears to be a con- 
siderable duplication of records in his 
bureau and that we believe that by abol- 
ishing such duplication he can save 
enough to absorb the cost above $4,000 
of transferring the block of 11 employees 
to his roll. We hope this suggestion will 
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work out satisfactorily and we believe 
that if it does it will abolish, as far as 
the Treasury Department is concerned, 
the unwholesome practice of carrying 
regular employees on the work roll of 
one office who draw their salaries from 
the pay roll of another office. At one 
time this was a widespread custom in 
the Treasury Department. It should not 
exist in any department in any degree. 
The Division of Personnel has a heavy 
work load. The number of employees of 
the Treasury Department is now 94,888, 
the all-time high, and over 12,000 of this 
increase has been in the last year. 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF CLERK 


For the Office of Chief Clerk of the 
Treasury Department we allowed the 
Budget estimate of $286,000, an increase 
of $1,690 over the appropriation of 1945 
on a comparable basis. This is one of the 
busiest offices in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and its duties are manifold. Frank 
A. Birgfeld, the Chief Clerk, is one of the 
oldest employees of the Department in 
point of service. 

We allowed the Budget estimate of 
$452,000 to pay the salaries of the operat- 
ing force of the group of Treasury build- 
ings. The evidence before us showed that 
these buildings are not overstaffed and 
that operating costs compare favorably 
with the expense of operating compara- 
ble private buildings. 

BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 


The Bureau of Accounts is a very busy 
focal point of the Treasury Department 
and we sought to implement it with the 
necessary funds to carry on its important 
activities by allowing it $734,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses as against a Budget 
estimate of $741,200. This will furnish 
the Bureau $29,000 more than it had in 
the current fiscal year, even if the over- 
time law is reenacted. 

E. F. Bartelt, the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts, also administers the Government 
Losses in Shipment Act and he submitted 
to us some interesting figures showing 
how the Government benefits by that 
act. Back in 1938 Congress decided that 
the Government should do away with in- 
surance and carry its own losses in ship- 
ment. Since that time the value of ship- 
ments reached the staggering total of 
$1,085,991,661,901 on which losses 
amounting to $103,547.74 were paid. If 
these shipments had been insured the 
premiums would have amounted to $10,- 
468,679, so that Uncle Sam has saved 
$10,365,131.26 by being his own insurer, 


DIVISION OF DISBURSEMENT 


For the Division of Disbursement, sal- 
aries and expenses, we allowed $4,700,000 
against a Budget estimate of $5,013,800. 
The figure we approved will give the Bu- 
reau $246,155 more in 1946 than it has in 
1945. This will enable the Director to 
build up his force toward an ultimate 
goal of 324 additional positions which he 
requested. This is one of the busiest of- 
fices in the entire Government. That the 
Director needs more personnel is shown 
by the rapid increase in his already stag- 
gering work load. It is estimated that 
his office will handle 95,601,200 items in 
the fiscal year 1946 as against 84,660,900 
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in the current year, an increase of 10,- 
$40,300 items. The Division of Disburse- 
ment was created by Executive order in 
1933, taking over disbursing operations 
formerly conducted by 584 separate of- 
fices and establishments to which have 
since been added 100 more, making a 
total of 684 former activities now per- 
formed through the consolidated dis- 
bursement office. Guy F. Allen, the Di- 
rector, submitted to us a tabulated state- 
ment of savings which he said have been 
effected by the consolidation, amounting 
to $1,613,330 to date. 

We approved a change of two specific 
appropriations to indefinite appropria- 
tions. These are the appropriations 
known as “Refund of moneys erroneously 
received and covered” and “Payment of 
unclaimed moneys.” As the obligations 
under these laws are statutory and must 
be paid, whatever they amount to, there 
seemed to be ample reasons to transfer 
them to the indefinite class so as to facili- 
tate payments under them. In recent 
years we have changed internal revenue 
refunds and customs refunds and draw- 
backs to indefinite appropriations and 
these seemed to be of the same character. 

PUBLIC DEBT SERVICE REORGANIZED 


We approved a rearrangement of the 

ublic debt service, which involves quite 
a change in appropriation structure. As 
a result, a new title “Administering the 
Public Debt” takes its place in the annual 
appropriation bill. The new title is a 
consolidation of two annual appropria- 
tions “Salaries and expenses” and 
“Printing and binding” and the indefinite 
appropriation “Exvenses of loans.” 

It is proposed that hereafter all of the 
expenses of operations and administra- 
tion of the public debt shall be met from 
this one item. Believing that the con- 
solidation is in the interest of simplifica- 
tion and good administration we set it 
up with an appropriation of $84,250,000 
or $1,250,000 less than the Budget esti- 
mate. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I note 
that there is included an item of four 
and one-half billion dollars for interest 
on the public debt. This, of course, is 
one of the most important items in the 
bill. I just want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that about 15 or 18 
years ago that four and one-half billion 
dollars was the total cost for running 
the entire Government, 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. My memory harks back to 
that time. 

This appropriation carries funds for 
the War Finance Division, which has 
charge of the sale of War bonds. The 
allotment for this Division for the fiscal 
year 1946 is $8,675,000, which is $4,937,652 
less than the allotment for the current 
fiscal year 19845. One reason for this re- 
duction is that there probably will be 
fewer bond drives in 1946 than 1945, only 
one being so far scheduled. Another rea- 
son is the large number of unpaid volun- 
teer workers, estimated as high as 6,000,- 
009. The number of salaried workers 
selling bonds is 521 in Washington and 


Mr. 
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1,720 in the field, a total of 2,241. At the 
present time 600,000,000 War bonds are 
outstanding in the hands of 85,000,000 
individual holders. 


REDEMPTIONS NOT ALARMING 


When Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau was before our subcommittee, I 
asked him whether the extent of the re- 
demption of War bonds is giving him any 
concern. His reply, found on page 55 of 
the hearings, was: 

It is of some concern, but not alarming. 
The redemption figures for December fell off 
from November, but it does give us some 
concern. I do not think it has reached any 
dangerous proportion. I think the impor- 
tant figure to remember is that of all the 
bonds sold there is still about 88 percent, 
roughly, in the hands of the public; that is, 
of all the bonds we have sold they still hold 
88 percent, 


In October 1944 the first month after 
the banks were directed to cash War 
bonds, redemptions arose to $400,550,- 
747.87 and cash receipts that month from 
the sale of bonds were $695,003,229.61. 
Since that time redemptions have grad- 
ually fallen off. 


TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the salaries and expenses of the 
office of Treasurer of the United States 
we allowed $4,600,000 which is $750,000 
less than the total appropriated and al- 
lotted funds of that office for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. This major economy has 
been accomplished largely by a conver- 
sion from the use of paper checks pay- 
able in Washington to the use of card 
checks payable through the Federal Re- 
serve banks as agents of the Treasurer. 
It is contemplated that during the fiscal 
year 1946, 215,000,000 such checks will be 
paid by the Federal Reserve banks, thus 
reducing the number of paper checks 
paid in Washington by a similar volume. 
There also will be some saving by the 
payment of United States Savings bonds 
by commercial banks. This new ar- 
rangement began on October 1 of last 
year. 

This will result in a material reduction 
in the volume of bond payments in the 
Treasurer’s Washington office. The 
Treasurer of the United States is the 
world’s greatest paymaster. His watch- 
ful eye will control the functionifig of 
334,052,150 checks in the fiscal year 1946. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


For salaries and expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Customs we fixed the amount of 
$22,900,000 which, with estimated 1946 
overtime of $4,350,000 brings the 1946 ap- 
propriation $680,000 above the total reg- 
ular and supplemental appropriations of 
1945 but still $250,000 under the Budget 
estimate. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
although American trade relations with 
a large part of the world have been cut 
off by the dislocations of war, customs 
entries and receipts showed a rapid rise 
last year when.the entries numbered 
2,273,914 as against 1,921,917 in the fiscal 
year 1943 and receipts were $431,252,1638 
as against $324,290,778. This was an in- 
crease of 351,997 in entries and $106,961,- 
390 in receipts. A partial explanation 
is found in the fact that liquor importa- 
tions were abnormal due to the distilling 
holiday in this country. 
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ELIMINATION OF COMPTROLLER ITEM CONSiIDEREp 


Our subcommittee seriously considereg 
the complete elimination of the annua) 
appropriation for salaries of the Office 
of Comptroller of the Currency. This 
would be a revolutionary procedure, by; 
there seemed to be reasonable justifica-. 
tion for it, and the Deputy Comptroller, 
Mr. Upham, who came before us to repre- 
sent the office was by no means hostile 
to the suggestion that the appropriation 
be stricken out. The national banks now 
pey all but a relatively minor part of the 
cost of the Comptroller’s office in the 
form of an assessment which covers the 
salaries of national bank examiners, as- 
sistant examiners, and other personne’, 
their contribution being over $4,000,000 
a year. To add to this burden the sal- 
aries item we carry annually in the ap- 
propriation bill, amounting next year to 
$278,530, would be of small consequence 
to the bankers and would not increase 
their assessment for years to come, if at 
all, as there is margin enough under the 
proceeds of the present assessment to 
cover the relatively slight increase. Inas- 
much as the Comptroller’s office with its 
108 authorized positions, exists largely 
for the convenience and benefit of the 
banks, there seem to be gocd reasons 
_ the banks should take over its pay 
roll. 


I quote from pages 169 and 170 of our 
hearings, as follows: 


Mr. LupLow. The largest part of the ex- 
pense of running your office is paid out of 
the assessments on the banks? 

Mr, UPHAM. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LupLow. Why should not this cost, in- 
clusive of other expenses, be paid out of 
assessments? 

Mr. UpHam. Why should not the entire cost 
be charged against the banks? 

Mr. LuDLow. Yes. 

Mr. UPHAM. And no appropriation asked 
for it? 

Mr. LupLow. Yes. 

Mr. UPHAM. Well, I suppose a number of 
things could be said on both sides of that 
question. Traditionally, of course, these ex- 
penses have come from appropriations made 
by Congress. 

Mr, LupLow. It would be a violation of 
precedent running way back, would it not? 

Mr. UpHamM. Yes, sir. If there were to be 
any change I suppose now would be the best 
possible time to do it, because the banks ara 
in pretty top shape, with mounting assets and 
good earnings. 

Mr. LupLow. How much would it increase 
the assessments if the total amount were 
assessed against the banks? 

Mr. UpHam, It would not have any effect on 
that, really. We assess the banks a percent- 
age of their total resources. That is the way 
the law stipulates that we shall do. 

As a matter of fact, at the moment I think 
we could absorb this under the receipts we 
get from the banks without any particular 
disturbance. 


We finally decided that since the sug- 
gestion is new and may involve impli- 
cations not visible on the surface, it 
should be deferred for further consid- 
eration and we passed it over without 
prejudice. 

NO LOSS TO ANY DEPOSITOR IN 1914 


It was brought out at the hearing that 
no national bank and only one State 
bank failed during the calendar year 
1944, and that because of the bank-guare 
antee law there was no loss that year 
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to any depositor in the State bank that 
failed. Another interesting bit of tes- 
timony was that the assets of all na- 
tional banks reached the all-time high 
last year, with a total of $70,400,945, as 
against $58,972,353 in 1943 and $44,- 
718.965 in 1942. In 1934, 10 years ago, 
the national banks had total assets of 
$23,900,184. 
INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


We reduced the budget estimate for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue from $121,840,000 to 
$120,000,000, which is approximately $2,- 
623,204 below the appropriation for that 
Bureau in 1945. The salary stabiliza- 
tion law will expire by limitation on June 
30, next, and until the intent of Congress 
is ascertained the Budget Bureau dis- 
approved an estimate of $1,630,500 for 
the Salary Stabilization Unit, and no 
money is carried in this bill for it. If 
Congress reenacts the law, funds for its 
administration will have to be carried as 
a deficiency item. There are 49,820 posi- 
tions in the Internal Revenue Service, 
including both Washington and the field, 
with 1,580 vacancies at the present time. 
We believed that in a personnel so large 
and with so many vacancies we would 
be justified in making a reasonable cut, 
based on the well-known difficulties of 
recruitment in the prevailing era of 
manpower shortage. Internal revenue 
collections in the calendar year 1944 were 
in excess of $42,000,000,000, an increase 
of 700 percent. Compared with 1939, the 
cost of collection per $100 in 1944—32 
cents—was the lowest in the Bureau's 
history. The task the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has to perform is monu- 
mental in size and scope, and it is doing 
a good job, We believe we have not cut 
the Bureau’s estimate too deeply, but if 
we have it will know how to find the 
way to the door of the Deficiencies Sub- 
committee. 


BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


We checked the estimate for “Salaries 
and expenses” of the Bureau of Narcotics 
allowing the full budget amount, $1,- 
168,900, which will maintain the exist- 
ing organization in statu quo, with the 
same number of positions. H. L. Ans- 
linger, Director of the Bureau, is a pains- 
taking official, alert in combating the 
evils of drug addiction, running down 
narcotic rings, and securing convictions 
for violating the antinarcotic laws. In 
1944 there were 2,009 narcotic convic- 
tions as a result of his efforts. Heroin, 
once plentiful at $10 an ounce, is selling 
today in New York at $2,000 to $3,000 
an ounce, and is only about 4 or 5 percent 
pure, Mr. Anslinger testified. 

BUREAU OF ENGRAVING 


We allowed $10,400,000 for the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, only $71,000 
below the Budget estimate. This Bureau 
has a very large production program and 
does work for many other Government 
agencies and some foreign countries on 
a reimbursable basis. It has lost 700 em- 


ployees to the military service. It is hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble securing plate 
printers and other skilled laborers, and 
we believe the amount we have fixed will 
tide it over as well as could be expected 
in these trying times. 
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THE SECRET SERVICE 


We approved substantially in full the 
Budget estimates for salaries of the Se- 
cret Service Division and for suppressing 
counterfeiting and other crimes. Frank 
J. Wilson, Chief of the Secret Service, im- 
pressed us by his unquestioned efficiency, 
and, while there will always be counter- 
feiting, check forgeries, and the like, he 
appears to have the situation as well in 
hand as we could expect. There were 
2,077 convictions in counterfeit cases in 
1944 as against 1,484 in 1943. The re- 
sponsibility resting on this Division for 
the protection of the President and the 
members of his family has presented a 
particularly difficult problem in recent 
times when the President has made not 
infrequent visits to foreign countries and 
the President’s wife has established a 
record among First Ladies as a traveler. 

BUREAU OF THE MINT 


For salaries and expenses of the mints 
and assay offices, we allowed the full 
Budget estimate of $5,400,000 on a clear 
showing that any less amount would not 
permit the Bureau of the Mint to cope 
with the demand for coinage. The Bu- 
reau of the Mint went before the Budget 
Bureau with a request for $6,454,800. 
The Budget Bureau cut that request very 
drastically in the sum of $1,054,800, and 
directed that $786,000 of that cut should 
be chargeable to the manufacture of 
coins and $268,800 against requested 
equipment. There is a prodigious de- 
mand for coins, especially 1-cent pieces, 
and much of the equipment of the mints 
is old and worn-out. The Bureau has 
planned to produce 2,128,956,830 coins in 
fiscal year 1946, of which 1,383,956,830 
will be 1l-cent pieces. Under the circum- 
stances, our subcommittee could not see 
its way clear to reduce this estimate even 
as much as a single dollar. 


For salaries and expenses of the Pro- 
curement Division we approved $1,300,- 
000 against a Budget estimate of only 
$30,000 more. This Bureau has duties of 
an important and complicated nature 
and needs the personnel to fill all of its 
authorized positions, but it has its man- 
power troubles, and we believe that the 
$20,000 cut can be absorbed by lapses 
which are inevitable. 


SURPLUS-PROPERTY PROGRAM 


To implement the surplus-property 
program, which appears for the first time 
in an appropriation bill, we approved 
$15,000,000—a cut of $5,750,000 below the 
Budget estimate of $20,750,000. This is 
a new activity and enters on an un- 
charted field. No one knows, or can 
know, at this time the extent of its future 
operations. All of the testimony as to the 
probable amount of the surplus property 
to be disposed of was nebulous and mere 
guesswork. All that is known is that it 
will be enormous, the figure of half a 
billion dollars being mentioned in a gen- 
eral way as the possible value of prop- 
erty to be marketed as surplus in the 
first year’s operations. Our subcommit- 
tee has a great deal of confidence in John 
W. Pehle, who is to have charge of the 
disposal of surplus property for the Pro- 
curement Division. We believe that he 
will proceed in a sound and common- 
sense way to build up an organization to 
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handle this problem. In an operation of 
such magnitude it is necessary to feel 
the way at the start. We believe the 
amount we have allowed will be enough 
for a safe and conservative beginning. 

AN ASTOUNDING POSTAL PICTURE 


When we took up for consideration the 
estimates of the Post Office Department 
we were confronted with an astounding 
picture. Accustomed as we have been for 
years to postal deficits, we could hardly 
believe our eyes when we read in the 
justification that postal surpluses of 
$117,643,897 and $265,214,280 are pre- 
dicted for the fiscal years 1945 and 1946, 
respectively, and that there was an ac- 
tual postal surplus of $37,768,028 in the 
fiscal year 1944. 

Less than four decades ago the entire 
Postal Establishment was being run at 
an annual cost far below the predicted 
surplus for the year 1946. In 1912, for 
instance, total postal expenditures were 
$248,525,450. The surpluses envisioned 
by the Department do not include the 
nonpostal credits of $137,409,821 at regu- 
lar postage rates for free mail and other 
services performed for other branches 
and agencies of the Government. Nei- 
ther is credit taken for the handling of 
free soldier mail, estimated at $91,314,600 
annually at regular postage rates, or for 
the secretarial services rendered to the 
Civil Service Commission in post offices, 
which is estimated to amount to over a 
million dollars annually. : 

SEEMED TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 


It seemed too good to be true and in- 
quisitive members of our subcommittee 
were put on their mettle to discover 
whether there was a “catch” in it some- 
where. Inauiries brought out that the 
1946 estimate of surplus did not take into 
consideration the probability that Con- 
gress will enact the public laws confer- 
ring benefits on postal employees which 
will expire on June 30 next. Chief among 
these is Public Law 25, which allows 
temporary additional compensation of 
$300 a year to postal employees, of whom 
there are 273,038. According to the De- 
partment’s estimates, reenactment of the 
additional compensation and overtime 
statutes would still leave a surplus of 
$147,647,322 for 1946. 


GREAT INCREASE IN POSTAL REVENUES 


The Department’s rosy prediction is 
based on expanding volume of mail, plus 
additional revenue due to increases in 
postage rates authorized last year by 
Congress. There was a gain of 22.5 per- 
cent in postal revenue during the first 5 
months of the present fiscal year, com- 
pared with the same period last year, and 
the increased income during fiscal year 
1945 due to the raise in postage rates is 
estimated at $88,000,000. In arriving at 
postal surpluses the Department has not 
taken into consideration the transoceanic 
transportation and delivery of soldier 
mail by the Army and Navy, which is 
estimated to have cost about $25,000,000 
a year, nor has it included the cost of 
handling mail by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

While there may be a question as to 
the exactitude of the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s estimates of its surpluses, it does 
seem clear that the Lepartment has gone 
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out of the “red” and that at least until 
reverses set in it will be found in the 
deep “black.” 

‘ Mr.RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was very much in- 
terested in what the gentleman said a 
few moments ago about the amount of 
property owned by Americans in foreign 
countries. What was the amount the 
gentleman said Americans owned in 
Germany? I understood the gentleman 
to say it was several hundred million 
dollars. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Oh, yes. American- 
owned property in Germany is valued at 
$1,290,000,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman’s committee could find out who 
owns that property. I think the Ameri- 
can people have a right to know. They 
have a right to know what Americans 
own property in all of the enemy coun- 
tries, and all other countries of the world, 
just when that property was purchased, 
what it consists of, and the names of 
the people who own it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Let me suggest to the 
gentleman that if he will take that mat- 
ter up with the Foreign Funds Control 
I think he can get as much detail as he 
desires. We did not go into it exhaus- 
tively because it did not seem to be in 
line with our inquiry. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the gentleman 
will find that those who own that prop- 
erty in Japan are the people who sold 
Japan scrap iron and oil and other ma- 
terials with which they are now killing 
our boys. 

I think the American people ought to 
know who owns that property. They 
ought to know who owns that property 
in Germany, and they ought to know 
who owns all this vast amount of prop- 
erty in every other country of the world. 
I see from the hearings it totals more 
than $13,000,000,000. 

I hope the gentleman’s committee will 
go into it, get the names of the owners, 
and place them in the REcorp. 

Mr. LUDLOW. If the gentleman 
from Mississippi will consult the hear- 
ings he will find considerable testimony 
on that which may be of interest to him; 
the testimony we took, however, does not 
give the names. 

Mr. RANKIN. They have been talk- 
ing of cartels and, of course, I am against 
cartels; everybody knows that I have 
been opposed to them, as I have opposed 
a high protective tariff. But if you can 
get the names of those individuals who 
own that property in Germany and 
Japan, in my opinion you will turn up 
some of the most crooked and disloyal 
international operators in the world. 

Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield gladly to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. O'NEAL. We were doing business 
in practically every country of the world 
when the World War came along. The 
outbreak of war naturally left many 
business transactions uncompleted in 
many countries and everything was 
frozen. That explains most of the 
amounts listed in the hearings on page 
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224. They represent the normal busi- 
ness operations which are always a little 
out of balance. Most of this money is 
just what was represented by uncom- 
pleted business transactions at the out- 
break of the war. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that the very 
ones who owned property in Germany 
and Japan, who were helping the Ger- 
man and Japanese military men get 
ready for war, will now be demanding 
that we restore this property to them 
when the war is over. I want to know 
who they are, and I hope the gentleman 
will put those names in the REcorp. 

In my opinion, you will uncover some 
of the most dangerous warmakers in the 
world. I do not care how much they 
wrap the flag around themselves and 
prate about their patriotism, we are pay- 
ing for their activities today with the 
blood of the young men from your dis- 
trict and mine, and I submit that we 
ought to get the names of every one of 
these and publish them and republish 
them. By so doing, as I say, there prob- 
ably will be uncovered an international 
cabal which has not only promoted this 
war against us but will be promoting 
other wars when this one is over. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield that I may interrogate 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
RANKIN ] ? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROSS. Would that be any 
worse than those who sold goods to Ja- 
pan that led up to Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania was either not in the 
Chamber or not listening when, I began 
this inquiry. I spoke about those indi- 
viduals who had armed Germany and 
Japan. I say it is the same element that 
sold scrap iron, oil, and gas to Japan, the 
very material the Japs are using to kill 
our boys now. I think we ought to know 
who they are, because when this war is 
over they are going to be whining around 
for us to put them back into possession of 
their properties abroad. 

Mr, O’NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. O’NEAL. There may have been 
some of the things going on of which 
the gentleman from Mississippi speaks, 
but anyone knows that there is not any- 
thing underhanded or unlawful in own- 
ing property in foreign countries. We 

ave in Canada $4,375,000 worth of 

merican-owned property. I fail to see 
where there is any stigma attached to 
owning property in foreign countries. 
But the war came and stopped inter- 
course between us and many foreign 
countries. There may be some cases of 
the type to which the gentleman from 
Mississippi referred; but certainly the 
mere fact of doing business with foreign 
countries is nothing that has ever been 
considered underhanded. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. ‘yield. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky must see the difference pe. 
tween doing business in Germany and 
Japan and helping to build up the war 
machine against us, and doing business 
in a friendly country like Canada which 
has always been our friend and which 
has never quarreled with us and prob- 
ably never will. I believe I can see g 
vast difference and I think we ought to 
know the name of.every individual, every 
company that owned this property in 
both Germany and Japan. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GEARHART. Before the gentle- 
man leaves this subject, may I say that I 
think we ought to give some considera- 
tion to the German nationals and the 
Japanese nationals who owned prop- 
erty in the United States at the time 
this war occurred. I have had a bill dur- 
ing the Seventy-eighth Congress to take 
this property, sell it and with the pro- 
ceeds to create a fund, out of which 
American citizens who had _ suffered 
damage as a consequence of enemy ac- 
tion, might be reimbursed. That bill did 
not make any progress in the last Con- 
gress for the reason that the adminis- 
tration could not make up its mind 
whether it was for or against the prin- 
ciple for which I contended. In the 
hope that it has progressed a little in its 
thinking, I am going to introduce it in 
this Congress within the next few days. 

Mr. RANKIN. That property has been 
seized. 

Mr. GEARHART. The property has 
been seized; other assets have been 
frozen. Title to the property, by opera- 
tion of law, is now in the United States, 
My bill would authorize its immediate 
sale. The funds derived therefrom 
would be applied to the reduction of the 
damages suffered by American citizens 
as the result of enemy war action. Try 
though I have I cannot move the bill 
forward. 

It is interesting to note that all of the 
opposition to my bill comes from one or 
the other of but two sources, from at- 
torneys who have been in the employ, 
successively, of the Imperial German 
Government, the Weimar Republic, and 
the Hitler dictatorship, representing 
numerous German banks and business 
corporations, and by college professors 
who have, under examination in congres- 
sional hearings, admitted that they had 
been retained by German and Japanese 
interests to present the views of those 
who were opposed to the sale of seized 
alien-enemy property. Strange though 
it may seem, our German enemy never 
seems to lack defenders in our commit- 
tee hearing rooms when the property 
interests of German citizens are involved, 
smug, prosperous, well-fed defenders at 
that. Yes, this might well be the sub- 
ject for a congressional committee in- 
vestigation, one which might be under- 
taken to our country’s advantage by the 
very able committee that is conducting 
this proceeding. 

Mr. RANKIN. One more suggestion. 
The last conversation I ever had with 
Cordell Hull was over this question of 
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maintaining peace among the nations 
of the earth as against a policy of inter- 
vention. Mr. Hull agreed with me that 
he was in favor of helping to maintain 
peace among the nations of the earth, 
but was absolutely opposed to the policy 
of intervention. You will find the gang 
who own this property in Germany and 
Japan are interventionists who will want 
the sons of the next generation to protect 
them in carrying on whatever business 
they propose to carry ou in the other 
fcllow’s country. I take the position that 
wnen a man comes to the United States 
to do business he should come here and 
submit himself to the laws of our ccun- 
try. When an American goes to a foreign 
country he should do the same thing, not 
come here and whine, as they will after 
this war is over, and urge us to help them 
recover their property that has been used 
to help kill our young men in this war. 

Mr. LUDLOW. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with his position. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUDLOW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDCLFPH. The gentleman 
from Mississippi mentions the necessity 
for those individuals who come to our 
country to do business accepting the 
laws under which we operate. It might 
be a good idea to call the attention of 
the committee at this time to the fact 
that the War Department has not yet 
told the reason why Hans Wilhelm Rohl, 
a German noncitizen, could live in the 
United States of America for more than a 
quarter of a century, could do business 
here as a private contractor and get hold 
of millions of dollars worth of contracts 
with our Government to build defenses 
in the Pacific. I think that is a question 
that would be interesting to look into. 

Mr. RANKIN. Without becoming an 
American citizen. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. He is not a citizen, 
he has lived here a quarter of a century, 
and he heid those contracts amounting 
to millions of dollars on work of really a 
secretive nature at Pearl Harbor and as 
yet there is no explanation why our Gov- 
ernment should give a contract to a man 
who is not a citizen to do that kind of 
work. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have been informed 
that some of the individuals who own 
this property in Germany and Japan also 
own a very great, if not controlling, in- 
terest in some of the big newspapers of 
this country. We might as well go into 
this thing and dig it up now, because 
these boys when they come back here 
with empty sleeves, with their legs off 
and eyes shot out, will want to know why 
we did not do it. 

Mr. LUDLOW. I hope the gentleman 
from Mississippi, whe is very able and 
resourceful, will go into this matter, be- 
cause it should be brought out. I believe 
an inquiry by the gentleman directed to 
Mr. Schmidt, head of the Foreign Funds 
Control, will bring him a great deal of 
very interesting information if he will 
take up the matter. 

Mr. RANKIN. This will involve prob- 
ably the cartel question. It is very far- 
reaching. I just thought the gentle- 
man’s committee which dug up this in- 
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formation might go a step further and 
get the names of all these individuals 
and show what each one of them owns 
in these foreign countries, especially in 
the countries with which we are now at 
war. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
in fairness to others who wish to speak 
that I already have taken too much time, 
but I should like, sketchily, to present 
the remaining features of the bill. 

FAY OF POSTAL WORKERS 


I would like to begin my discussion of 
that part of the bill which pertains to 
the Post Office Department, by saying 
that all of the information I have ob- 
tained through my intimate association 
with the Post Office Department, as 
chairman of this Subcommittee on Postal 
Appropriations, convinces me that the 
postal workers have a perfect claim for 
increase of pay. I have never come into 
contact with a finer group of workers 
than the pestal employees. They re- 
spond to the call of duty in all kinds cf 
weather, and often under circumstances 
that are a test of men’s souls, yet they 
go ahead unflinchingly in the perferm- 
ance of their duties. When I think of 
the small pay the postal employee re- 
ceives in comparison with others who are 
beneficiaries of the high wages and in- 
flated salaries of these times, I am im- 
pressed that he is the forgotten man. 
It has been 19 years since the basic pay 
of postal workers has been adjusted, and 
in that time the cost of living has risen 
enormously. I hope and believe that 
Congress is not going to lose any time in 
correcting this situation. I predict early 
passage of the bill to revise the pay of 
postal employees. 


IMMENSITY OF POSTAL VOLUME 


An idea of the immensity of the postal 
volume may be obtained from the fact 
that 34,209,065,289 pieces of mail were 
handled during the year ended March 
31, 1944. This compares with 32,818,- 
261,854 handled during the fiscal year 
1943. One piece of mail out of every 
eight is carried free. 


PENALTY MAIL DECREASE 


Penalty mail, the free mail of the de- 
partments, and franked mail, the free 
mail of Members of Congress, registered 
a drop last year. Penalty mail decreased 
in dollar volume from $103,485,392 in 1943 
to $102,945,096 in 1944, and franked mail 
from $1,157,122 to $1,069,495. The fol- 
lowing extract from the hearings—page 
26—is of interest: 


Mr. Luptow. What is the explanation of 
the reduction in the dollar volume of penalty 
mail? 

Mr. GARTILAND. We think that the debates in 
Congress and the inquiries that have been 
made about penalty mail are having a salu- 
tary effect. Every department and agency 
of the Government is now conscious of pen- 
alty mail, so it is being watched. We think 
this is having a good effect, even though 
there may not be shown a decrease in this 
current year. At the same time the expendi- 
ture might have been much liarger. Congress 
now has a yardstick by which to measure the 
penalty mailings of each department and 
agency of the Government which it has never 
had before. 


EMPLOYEES ON MILITARY LEAVE 


About 50,000 postal employees are on 
military leave at this time, each one 
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with a guaranty that he will get his 
former position back when he returns 
from the war. The department is suf- 
fering from a crippled manpower prob- 
lem as a result of the departure of these 
50,000 who have been supplanted by older 
and less efficient persons and in a gocd 
many instances by students taken from 
the schools. 

The Post Office Department’s estimates 
in the main were conservative and in line 
with Postmaster General Walker’s deter- 
mination to hold to the minimum of 
rigid necessity. Joseph F. Gartland, 
chairman of the Operating Board, who 
came before us representing Mr. Walker, 
said: 

The Postmaster General wanted you to 
know that in presenting the estimates he 
has been mindful of your policy not to in- 
ciude items except those absolutely neces- 
sary for the efficient operation of the Service. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 
The gentleman has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 10 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no chjection. 

NO ADDITIONAL INSPECTORS 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, in 
keeping with this policy the Depart- 
ment for the first time in many years 
refrained from asking for any addition 
to its force of post-office inspectors. 

The Bureau of Accounts requested an 
appropriation of $523,7U0, an increase on 
a comparable basis of $233,092 over its 
appropriation for 1945. This estimate 
covered a proposed additional block of 
12 permanent employees end 56 tempo- 
rary employees for a period of 1 year, to 
bring the postal employees’ retirement 
records up to date. There never has 
been a time when the retirement records 
have not been in arrears and our sub- 
committee recognizes the importance of 
making them current, but we did not feel 
that it is necessary to achieve this goal 
at one stride. We fixed the appropria- 
tion at $375,000 and gave the Bureau 
authority to employ not to exceed 3 
temporary experts without regard to 
civil-service laws at a rate of $15,000 
each per annum, 

COMPENSATION TO POSTMASTERS 

For compensation to postmasters we 
approved the full Budget estimate of 
$59,773,000. The salaries of postmasters 
are fixed on July 1 of every year and are 
based on receipts of the respective post 
Offices during the preceding calendar 
year. The obligations must be paid and 
the annual adjustment of salaries is 
purely a mathematical calculation. The 
amount suggested by the Department 
was approved in toto by the Budget, and 
we agreed to recommend it in this bill as 
being the closest ascertainable approxi- 
mation to meet the requirements. 

NO ADDITICNAL ASSISTANT POSTMASTERS 

We disapproved an estimate for the 
appointment of 200 additional assistant 
postmasters. There are 2,955 post offices 


eligible for assistant postmasters which 
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do not have them at this time. The De- 
partment would like to appoint an as- 
sistant postmaster at every one of these 
offices as soon as possible, but our sub- 
committee, very properly I think, is re- 
luctant to approve large accretions to 
permanent personnel. 
CLERKS’ ESTIMATE APPROVED 


For clerks, special clerks, supervisors, 
and mail handlers at first- and second- 
class post offices we approved the full 
Budget estimate of $302,000,000. This is 
the largest item in the bill. It has been 
a long-standing policy to allow the esti- 
mate for clerks with the understanding 
that if it becomes necessary to employ 
additional clerks during the fiscal year 
the Department will do so and come to 
the Capitol for a deficiency appropria- 
tion. It is indicated that there will be a 
deficiency of $18,628,079 in the clerks’ 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. 

CONTRACT STATION SERVICE 


For the establishment of contract sta- 
tion service we allowed $2,900,000, an in- 
crease of $200,000 over the appropria- 
tion for the present year. These sta- 
tions usually are located in drug stores, 
department stores, or similar places. 
They are a great convenience to the pub- 
lic and a great saving to the Post Office 
Department, but they are costing more 
now because the contractors are having 
difficulty getting help. They cannot hire 
girls as they used to at $18 or $20 a week. 
So the number of stations has been de- 
creasing and the annual rate has been 
going up. There are now 2,875 of these 
stations, and it is expected that the ap- 
propriation we have approved will per- 
mit the establishment of 200 more. 

CLERKS AT THIRD-CLASS OFFICES 

We very willingly approved the full 
Budget estimate of $11,492,000 for clerks 
at third-class post offices. The Budget 
had recommended to us the full amount 
requested by the Department. The 
salaries of these employees range from 
14.3 cents to 32.8 cents an hour. As work 
in defense plants and private industry 
is readily available to them at 60 to 70 
cents an hour, the service is being con- 
stantly disrupted by resignations. Under 
the law these clerks, of whom there are 
15,090 or 16,000, must be paid not less 
than 75 percent of the standard allow- 
ance. Under the appropriation fixed 
those who have been paid below the 
standard rate will be raised to standard 
so that hereafter all will be on a 100- 
percent standard basis. There is much 
to be said in favor of legislation to give 
these employees a civil-service status 
with reasonable salaries. A proper com- 
parison would be with village delivery 
carriers, who receive salaries ranging 
from $1,150 to $1,350 a year, while the 
top salary paid to clerks at third-class 
offices is only $800 a year. 

For Village Delivery Service we recom- 
mend $375,000 as against an appropria- 
tion of $1,261,000 for the present fiscal 
year. This is a rapidly diminishing serv- 
ice, due to the fact that many com- 
munities that have had village delivery 
have qualified for city delivery. Of the 
ainount appropriated for this year it is 
estimated $647,450 will be turned back 
into the Treasury. No village delivery 
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services have been established since 1938, 
and there is no application for such 
service pending at the Department at 
this time. Whenever the receipts of a 
village delivery office reach $10,000 the 
community can qualify for city delivery. 


CITY DELIVERY CARRIERS 


For city delivery carriers, the second 
largest bloc: of employees in the Postal 
Service, we allowed $172,000,000 against 
a budget cstimate of $174,000,000. On 
December 31 there were 63,144 positions 
in this service, and 4,850 vacancies, with 
a very poor prospect for recruitment to 
bring the force up to full strength. In 
making the relatively small cut we were 
influenced somewhat by the fact that an 
unobligated balance of $9,222,900 for the 
fiscal year 1945 is indicated. 


RURAL DELIVERY SERVICE 


We now come to the Rural Delivery 
Service, for which we gave our sanction 
to the full Budget estimate of $93,598,000, 
which also has the Department’s ap- 
proval. On December 31 last there were 
32,122 rural routes, with 32,052 carriers 
serving 7,917,031 families, and the serv- 
ice was widely and equitably distributed 
throughout the United States. We 
carry in the language of the bill a pro- 
vision requiring not less than $200,000 
of the appropriation to be spent for ex- 
tensions and new service during the fis- 
cal year 1846. Under this mandate the 
Department proposes the following pro- 
gram for 1946: 


Extensions, existing routes___..._- $175, 000 


Extensions, result of consolida- 
SE nctnmmnntiimnndiceeimstatedids 50, 000 
WO BOR Rcnncansamnenncineminnianets 175, 000 


STAR ROUTE SERVICE 


The Star Route Service is operating 
this year with an unobligated balance 
of $1,411,000 due partially to the fact 
that the Department overestimated the 
increase of obligations that would result 
from reletting the contracts in the sec- 
ond contract section on July 1 last. On 
the coming July 1, contracts will be relet 
in the first contract section and our sub- 
committee deemed it possible that the 
experience of the second section will be 
repeated there. The estimate presented 
for the Star Route Service, $19,500,000, 
represented an increase of $1,311,000 
over actual expenditures for 1945. We 
reduced the amount to $19,150,000, be- 
lieving that this cut of $350,000 is entirely 
justifiable by the picture that was pre- 
sented to us. The States that are in- 
cluded in the first contract section where 
contracts are soon to be readvertised 
are Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. The annual rate in that 
section on July 1 last was $3,975,541. The 
Post Office Department is lukewarm to a 
suggestion that the Star Route Service 
be abolished as a contract service and 
transferred to a salary system to be op- 
erated by regular civil-service employees, 
the same as other postal services. This 
change has been agitated for some time 
by the Star Carrier, the organ of the 
star-route carriers. 
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As a means of alleviating bad condi- 
tions that have long obtained in the 
Service, the Department does propose 
new legislation allowing the Postmaster 
General to renegotiate with the carrier 
at the end of the 4-year contract period 
for renewal of the existing contract for 
another 4 years; also permitting the 
Postmaster General to readjust the pay 
of a contractor when unforeseen condi- 
tions arise to make the pay inadequate, 
This arrangement existed during World 
War No. 1 and the Department states 
that it was satisfactory. 

RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


The railroad transportation and mail 
messenger service is running this year 
with an estimated deficiency of $8,000,- 
000, and we gave approval to the full 
Budget estimate of $145,000,000, which is 
a decrease of $1,180,000 below this year’s 
estimated obligations. The mails have to 
be moved and whatever space is required 
to move them must be purchased, so the 
amount appropriated in our regular bill 
is not vitally important as any excess of 
cost must be, and will be, provided in de- 
ficiency appropriations.. The unpredict- 
able item is the amount of emergency 
space that will be required. The 
emergency space requirement is larger 
now than ever before in the history of 
the Government. The Department set 
up $20,005,845 as the amount that will 
be necessary to pay for emergency serv- 
ice in 1946. The Budget Bureau reduced 
that amount $2,745,000. Emergency 
space is paid for at the same rates as 
regular space. 

For transportation of foreign mails, 
except by aircraft, we allowed $400,000, 
the lowest appropriation in many years. 
The cost of this service has been drastic- 
ally reduced due to an agreement en- 
tered into with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration effective since July 1, 1942, 
whereby no compensation is paid by the 
Post Office Department for mails dis- 
patched on vessels owned or operated by 
the War Shipping Administration. The 
appropriation for foreign mail transpor- 
tation in 1940 was $3,250,000. The ap- 
propriation for 1945 was $575,000, and 
there will be an unobligated balance at 
the end of this year amounting to $199, - 
708. 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES DELINQUENT IN 
SETTLEMENTS 

We eliminated from the bill a proposed 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for balances 
due to foreign countries on a showing 
that there is an available carry-over of 
$2,241,000 which can be used for that 
purpose. When it comes to making set- 
tlements that are due to the United 
States many countries, especially in 
Europe, have been very slow in putting 
their money on the barrel head. Portu- 
gal owed us $942,000, and after being 
behind in settlements over a year, a few 
‘days ago sent a check to the Department. 
Spain is over a year behind in her pay- 
ments. Switzerland is a long way be- 
hind. Great Britain owes us $470,092.37. 
The State Department tries to assist in 
making these collections, but so far the 
delinquent European nations have 
proved themselves to be very skillful in 
resisting diplomatic pressure. 
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3 
FOREIGN AIR MAIL 

lor foreign air-mail transportation we 
ollowed $4,836,000, a cut of $1,000,000 
below the Budget of $5,836,000. The 
emount spent under this appropriation 
during the first 5 months of the present 
fiscal year was only $1,867,000. A survey 
of military mail showed that members 
of the armed forces received 6.96 pieces 
of mail end sent 6.04 pieces of mail a 
week. That is 13 pieces of mail per week 
for each member of the armed forces, 
or 7,774,000,000 per year. Of the 13 
nieces of mail handled per week for each 
member of the armed forces about 5.9 
pieces were what is termed “free soldier 
mail.” On the basis of 11,599,000 men in 
the service 3,043,820,000 pieces of this 
type of mail were handled in 1944. Had 
postage of 3 cents been paid thereon, 
revenue in the amount of $91,314,600 
would have been paid thereon. How- 
ever, a very large volume of the letters 
sent to seldiers go by air mail and pay 
the rate of 6 cents per half ounce. 

The domestic air service is growing by 
leaps and hounds and our subcommitiee 
was anxious to avoid doing anything that 
might cripple it, ‘The Department asked 
the Budget for $43,315,000 to carry on 
this service during the next fiscal year. 
The Budget. approved the request in full 
and we have incorporated that amount 
in this bill. This is an increase of 
$5,937,200 over all appropriations for 
1945, 

> YAST GROWTH OF DOMESTIC AIR MAIL 

‘he growing popularity of the domes- 
tic air mail service is evidenced by the 
astonishing rate by which the revenues 
from that source have increased, as 
shown by the following table of receipts 
from air mail: 


18940... .22nc ie enc enc edewecenne $19, 000, 000 
TGR dcbiend tadenscbcbisavese 24, 060, 000 
BOE no ccna cnsccadeoqancm Ol) Cees one 
WN Src sace eeu Seuatin apa deds 63, 000, 000 
BOOOs boo tic caesnstatncnas4ees~ 103, COO, 000 


The domestic air-mail service went out 
of the red into the black in 1843, when 
there was a pro‘it ef about $18,500,000. 

The results of the increase of air-mail 
postage from 6 to 8 cents an ounce has 
confounced all of the prophets. The 
trend in the volume of air mail is still 
upward and revenues have been in- 
creased one-third. The additional do- 
mestic air-mail service planned for next 
year will be confined to starting service 
on routes thot have already been certifi- 
cated by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

MANUFACTURE OF STAMPS AND STAMP PAPER 


The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his associates came before us to 
justify an estimate of $6,750,000 for the 
manufacture and distribution of stamps 
and stamped paper. We allowed 
$6,500,000, which is an increase of 
$107,000 over all obligations for that pur- 
pose in 1945. The income from the sale 
of stamps and stamped paper is the 
backbone of postal revenues. In the 
fiscal year 1944 it was $787,835,823. The 
revenue from this source is estimated at 
$$09,988,893 for the fiscal year 1945 and 
$969,153,000 for the fiscal year 1946. On 
account of the large number of new 
stamps the Philatelic Agency did a flour- 
ishing business last year. Its receipts 
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were $2,028,467.13, compared with 
$594,599.78 in 1943, an increase of 241 
percent. It was next to the best year in 
the agency’s history, the peak being in 
1935, when the receipts were $2,340,484.20. 
The Postal Savings System continues to 
meet with popular favor. Deposits on 
June 30, 1944, were $2,034,012,978, an in- 
crease of $478,603,036 over deposits on 
June 30, 1943. 
STAMP-VENDING MACHINES 

The Office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General presented an esti- 
mate of $1,009,000 to purchase stamp- 
vending devices and omnidenomination 
machines. No estimates were presented 
for this purpose in 1944 and 1945. It was 
proposed to spend the money in the pro- 
portion of two-thirds for stamp-vending 
devices and the balance for omnidenomi- 
nation machines, which issue a sticker 
or a label for any amount of postage up 
to the capacity of the machine, usually 
$9.69. The plan was to distribute these 
devices and machines in congested 
centers. 

Our subcommittee realizes that these 
mechanical instruments are a conven- 
ience to the public and would be espe- 


of manvoower, but it was not entirely 
clear that priorities can be secured for 
their manufacture in the numbers con- 
templated. In view of these conditions, 
we thought that a conservative approach 
would be advisable and we allowed $500,- 
009, or one-half of the amount requested. 

IT have tried to present some of the 
principal high lights of this large bill and 
I thank you for your patience. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides the 
funds to onerate the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department. 
There is almost never a question inveived 
with reference to the bill that relates to 
anything other then the amount of the 
funds that are required to handle prop- 
erly the operations cf these two depart- 
ments. Having that in mind, the com- 
mittee has gone over these estimates that 
have been submiited by the Budcet and 
it has trimmed off the funds that it re- 
garded as excess. 

In some places perhaps they have not 
trimmed as much as I would like to see 
trimmed. In other places they have 
coneavery good job. The total trimming 
on both bills runs justi a little bit under 
$20,C00.C00. There are a very large num- 
ber of items which could not be justified 
if we knew that the war in Europe was 
going to end before the Ist of July when 
these items become effective. On the 
other hand, looking at the situation 
which we face in connection with the 
war we would be bold if we undertook to 
say the war was going to be over before 
that date. Under the circumstances, we 
have to provide for a good many of these 
agencies with that in mind. 

I am going through the bill rapidly 
and call attention to the items I believe 
could be cut down and curtailed to a 
marked extent, if the war was over. I 
believe the item of ‘Foreign funds con- 
trol,” amounting to $2,000,000, could be 
very largely eliminated. The Division 
of Disbursements, which has activities in 
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connection with the war, could be cur- 
tailed. The item of “Administering the 
public debt,” amounting to $34,250,000, 
could, in my opinion, be pretty well cut in 
two, if the war were over and We did not 
have to provide for bond drives and that 
sort of thing. But in this connection I 
want to call attention to this particular 
item and cescribe what has been done to 
it. I think what has been cone to it is 
very largely tne result of the examination 
that was given the public debt service a 
year ago when they were befcre the com- 
mittee and the situations which were 
called to their attention with reference 
to the waste of funds. I am doing this 
particulariy because I feel that when 
something of this kind happens where the 
Members cf Congress are entitled to 
credit, it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the general public. Hore there 
has been a consolidation of the items re- 
lating to the production of bonds, their 
sale and disposition, and the payment of 
the bonds. Last year there were appro- 
priations made invoiving practically 
$116,000,.009 in two separate items, one 
for what they call the Bureau of the 
Public Debt and the other for adminis- 
tering the sale of Government bonds. 
They called that Expenses of loan. 
That item was $109,500,000. The other 
items involved a total of $6,800,000, or a 
total of nearly $116,60)9,600. 

The total appropriation this year is 
$85,050,000, or a saving of more than 
$30,000,000, or more than 25 percent, in 
one appropriation. That has come 
almost entirely as a result ef the ham- 
mering those people were given in the 
hearings of last vear. We could not 
make the cut which we should have 
made lest year without being accused 
of interfering with the wer effort, but 
we did call attention to the facts and 
bring out the facts in such a way that 
the Department was obliged this year 
to come before the Budget with a pro- 
gram getiing rid of a tremendous lot of 
waste and irefiiciency. Every promoter 
was invoived in this thing everywnere. 

Other savings in this bill are minor 
as compared with that pariicular one. 
The Budgct estimate submitted this 
time hes been trimmed $1,250,000 in 
addition to the cut that was made on 
that particular item. 

There are other items involved in the 
bill, like the Treasurer’s office, that could 
be very markedly curtailed if the war 
were over. I call attention to these 
things on the floor because I believe 
there should be a record of it right out in 
front, where those who happen to be 
sitting in the Congress when the war 
is over mey have those things before 
them, that they may take advantage of 
the opportunity. 

I believe the activities of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue could be very markedly 
reduced if the war were over. 

The Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
is another item that could stand that 
sort of thing, particularly with reference 
to guard force. 

There is another item to which I wish 
to call attention. It is not an item that 
relates to a saving that may be made 
after the war is over, although the 


activity should not extend too long after 
That is the surplus 


the war is over. 
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property disposal item. We have car- 
ried that item at $15,000,000. We have 
made a cut there of a little better than 
. 25 percent under Budget estimates, be- 
cause we felt they would have all the 
money they would need to carry on the 
activities that should be carried on. 

We found a very peculiar situation 
that had existed, although we were ad- 
vised that it bad been corrected as of 
about January 1. I think attention 
should be called to it and that the De- 
partment should be warned that the 
committee intends to watch that situa- 
tion very closely. Large items of surplus 
property have been turned over to this 
unit for disposition. The items turned 
over month by month have exceeded the 
amounts they have disposed of. They 
have what they carry in their inventory 
as $100,000,000 worth of stuff now. 
That is an inventory by themselves. 

During the hearings we called atten- 
tion to the situation and did everything 
that could be done to put pressure on 
them to get rid of those things immedi- 
ately that are in searce supply; that is, 
those things that were turned over to 
them, such as trucks, fire apparatus, and 
things of that character. We told them 
they should get rid of those things right 
away, that they should get rid of any- 
thing that was in short supply in this 
country right away, so that civilians 
would be as little handicappe2 in their 
lives as possible. 

We found several things which I be- 
lieve should be called to the committee’s 
attention. For one of them, I shall have 
to go into other hearings to give you the 
whole story, but at the present time there 
are scattered over the country upward 
of $50,000,000 worth of trucks and fire 
apparatus that belong to the Office of 
Civilian Defense, a lot of it in territory 
where there is not the slightest danger 
of war damage and a lot of it in terri- 
tory where the things are not needed; 
yet the Office of Civilian Defense has not 
turned them over to the Surplus Property 
Custodian, not a single truck, not a sin- 
gle piece of fire apparatus, to be disposed 
of to civilian units that do needit. This 
is a very serious situation, because at 
this time our local units cannot buy fire 
apparatus of any description from manu- 
facturers, and they almost never, except 
in extreme cases, can get priorities for 
that purpose. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. What department of 
the Government would have the power 
to compel Mr. Martin, at the head of 
Civilian Defense, to turn this equipment 
over so that it could get into the hands 
of the public authorities that do need it? 

Mr. TABER. I believe the Surplus 
Property Board created under the so- 
called surplus-property bill that was 
passed last fall could do that; I think 
they should do it. I do not believe this 
Congress should make any more appro:-: 
priations for General Haskell and the 
rest of that crowd to operate the O. C..D. 
I think we should line that up and get 
rid of those things, such as fire appara- 
tus. If fire apparatus is needed in the 
towns where it is presently located, well 
and good; let title be passed to the town 
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authorities for a fair consideration on 
the basis of its present condition; and 
if it is not needed there, it ought to be 
turned in as surplus property so it can 
be placed where it is needed and will 
be used. I believe that every single 
thing they have ought to be liquidated 
and we ought to clean up on that ac- 
tivity. It has been an eyesore ever since 
it started and the further one gets into 
it the more sore the eye becomes. Now 
I am going to get into another matter, 
if I may, the question of the method of 
procedure on surplus-property disposal. 

Mr. VURSELL. Before the gentleman 
gets into that will he permit another 
question or observation? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VURSELL. The gentleman will 
recall that last year I made a consider- 
able investigation to see whether we 
might be able to terminate the services 
of civilian defense, and testified before 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr, VURSELL. They wanted to hang 
on and even made a request for $2,830,- 
000. Most of the heads of civilian de- 
fense all over the United States said that 
agency could be done away with and, as 
I recall, it was reduced to $1,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. An investigation of their 
own outfit by themselves showed that. 

Mr. VURSELL. It was reduced to $1,- 
000,000 and I think when this thing 
comes up again it should be wiped off 
the board. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. They 
had an enormous amount of stuff in 
warehouses. How much they have right 
now I could not tell you, but whatever 
they have is too much. 

Now, I want to get into this other ques- 
tion with reference to surplus property 
to which I intend to call attention. It 
has been the custom down to right re- 
cently and I have not the exact date 
in my head—it is right around the Ist 
of the year—for this surplus property 
set-up to inventory their stuff at a cer- 
tain price when they took it in from 
the war agency or whatever agency de- 
clared it surplus, and then when they 
sold the stuff to reduce the inventory 
price down to the figure for which the 
stuff was sold. So that you cannot get 
any idea what they received for the 
stuff anywhere near what they appraised 
it at themselves or not. Is my state- 
ment clear enough to be understood? 
That is the queerest way of doing busi- 
ness and keeping books I ever heard of. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Let me see if I 
understand the gentleman correctly. 
He means under their system they would 
always be getting 100 percent value for 
their stuff because they would appraise 
it for whatever they sold it? 

Mr. TABER. They would adjust their 
inventory after they made the sale to the 
amount of the sale. For instance, if they 
had that penknife and they appraised it 
at $1 and sold it for 50 cents, they would 
thereafter change the inventory to 50 
cents, so that the final inventory on the 
knife would be just the same as the price 
for which it was sold. 
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Mr. VURSELL. They balanced the 
budget that way. 

Mr, TABER. They balanced theip 
books that way. That is the queeres 
way of doing business I ever heard of. 
Maybe I have not had much experience 
with New Deal finances. That was a it. 
tle bit beyond anything I had ever hea;q 
of, however. 

They claim they have stopped that, byt 
if they have not stopped it their neo: 
ought to be wrung. There is no question 
in my mind but what they will be pretty 
well on their guard; however they stil] 
have more property coming in every day 
than goes out and right at a time when 
everything ought to be going out right 
away because of the enormous Civilian 
demand there is and the lack of civilian 
supplies. I am hopeful they will do q 
littie better on that sort of thing and get 
the stuff out, get it cleaned up, because 
that is what we passed that Surplus 
Property Act for. We passed that so that 
they could go ahead and do the job. 
That is what we in the Congress here 
want them to do. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. It has come to my at- 
tention that right at the present time 
there is so much surplus property com- 
ing in and being declared surplus that al! 
the warehouses which have been up to 
this date available are now completely 
filled or almost completely filled with 
surplus property to the end that we now 
find ourselves in the position where the 
warehouses that have been housing these 
things that are not surplus are now so 
crowded that the necessary material is 
being stored outside in some places in 
order to make way for this surplus prop- 
erty. 

The question is, Are we going to con- 
tinue piling up surpluses and build new 
warehouses or are we going to start dis- 
posing of as much of this stuff as we can 
to make room for the things that are 
needed in the war effort, such as ammu- 
nition, food, clothing, and so forth? The 
thing that disturbs me and the folks in 
the Treasury Department today is this: 
We have this great surplus amount of 
goods. Just what are they going to do 
with it? Are they going to build, as I 
said before, great big new warehouses 
or are they going to dispose of it and 
not build any more warehouses. 

Mr. TABER. I do not believe there 
is any occasion to build any more ware- 
houses. Frankly, I think that we have 
come tc the point where that should not 
be done any more. AsI stated a moment 
ago, I feel that it is up to the Surplus 
Property Unit to immediately get busy 
and clean up that situation ana reduce 
the inventory that they now have. They 
have more goods on hand now than they 
can get rid of in 6 months at the rate 
they have been going. Instead of doing 
as they have in the past, every item 
should be sold inside of 3 months from 
the day it is turned over to them. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 
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Mr. JENSEN. The people who have 
this job of disposing of the surpluses are 
rather undecided as to just what and 
how much they should dispose of until 
the boys come back who, without a doubt, 
will want to buy some of these surplus 
goods, and they are going to feel that 
they are entitled to the chance of pur- 
chasing some of it. 

Mr. TABER. What kind of surplus 
goods are there that they want to buy 
that would not exist after the war is 
over? I do not know what they would 
be. Icannot imagine. I cannot imagine 
how there would be such pressure as that. 
Jt would simply wreck the economy en- 
tirely if the Government should hang 
onto these goods., There are going to be 
so many trucks turned loose by the Army 
when the war is over that there will be 
plenty of them at the time these boys 
come back. Frankly, I do not know of 
any goods that the Army, or the Navy, 
or the entire defense agency could de- 
clare surplus that there will not be 
plenty of. 

Mr. JENSEN. Only for this reason, 
that the goods that are made after the 
war is over, and sent out through the 
regular channels of trade will, without 
a doubt, be sold for maybe three or four 
times more than the goods that are now 
in storage and are declared surplus; that 
is, comparable goods. 

Mr. TABER. But there will be so 
many things that the soldiers who come 
back will not be able to absorb. They 
will not be able to absorb 10 percent of 
the stuff that is left when the war is over. 
That is where your trouble is. That is 
why they should not keep the stuff, and 
that is why it is not in their interest to 
keep it because if we do, our markets 
will be destroyed and there will not be 
anything for the folks to do. 

Mr. MILLFR of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentieman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
the attention of the House should be 
called to the fact that while we have 
these surpluses and we should get rid 
of them, the factories are working 24 
hours a day making more of the same 
material; the very things we are selling 
as surplus now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. My. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

That is true to a large extent. This 
bill as a whole is way below what it 
will be ultimately, because we will have 
to add at least $20,000,000 to the Treas- 
ury’s bill on account of the bonus bill 
or overtime pay bill or whatever they 
call it, when the time comes that that is 
renewed. 

In the Post Office Department, be- 
cause of all those different statutes, we 
shall be obliged to add practically $90,- 
000,000. If that bill which passed the 
House last December becomes law, add- 
ing $300 or $400 to the salaries of clerks 
and carriers, we are going to add $90,- 
000,000 to the Post Office expenses, so 
that we bid fair to add to this budget 
of $1,057,000,000 in the neighborhood of 
$180,000,000, making a total of $1,237,- 
000,000. In my opinion, that will be way 
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beyond the postal receipts, and I cannot 
see any possibility of a postal surplus. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that gives the 
House a little picture of what I had in 
mind in connection with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr: KEere}. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us today a bill providing appro- 
priations for the Post Office and Treasury 
Departments for the fiscal year 1946. 
The estimates and justifications sub- 
mitted in support of the various items of 
appropriation contained in this bill have 
been most carefully scrutinized by the 
subcommittee and by the full Committee 
on Appropriations under the skillful lead- 
ership and direction of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Hon- 
orable Louis LupLow. IMay I say at the 
outset that it has been a great pleasure to 
serve upon this subcommittee because of 
the nonpartisan character of its work. 
The distinguished ranking minority 
member, the Honorable JoHN Tazenr, of 
New York, with his long years of asso- 
ciation with the work of this subcommit- 
tee, is able to turn the spotlight of 
searching inquiry on almost all of the 
items contained in this bill. I would feel 
remiss in my duty if I did not advise the 
membership of the Congress of the splen- 
did spirit of cooperation that has always 
existed upon this subcommittee and the 
intensely active part that the members 
have played in bringing this bill before 
you. 

There are many things that I would 
like to discuss, but time will not permit. 
Generally, let it be said that the Post 
Office Department, from the Postmaster 
General down to the star route and rural 
carriers, is doing a Megnificent job under 
tremendous difficulties. espite all of 
the impacts of the war, despite all of the 
tremendously increased volume of mail, 
despite shortages of equipment and man- 
power, the Post Office Department has 
all in all performed in a most remarkable 
manner. The clerks and carriers have 
performed in accordance with the best 
traditions of the Postal Service, and are 
entitled to wage increases which have 
long been denied them. I sincerely trust 
that the Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee will promptly report a bill that 
will afford suitable and proper recogni- 
tion to these faithful public servants. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri rose. 

Mr. KEEFE. I cannot yield at this 
time. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I just want to 
tell the gentleman we have such a bill 
under consideration, and it will probably 
be reported out soon, 

Mr. KEEFE. Iam very happy to learn 
that that is the case. 

The Post Office Department is truly 
a great service institution, the expenses 
of which are paid by the public through 
their purchase of postal services. There 
is an overwhelming demand upon the 
part of the public itself that the faith- 
ful and patient postal employees be 
given suitable and proper salary in- 
creases commensurate with the work 
which they are doing and with increases 
in the cost of living. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. : 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Seventy-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 24] 


Adams Ellsworth Patterson 
Andresen, Elsacsser Poterson, Ma. 
August H. Fogariy Pfeifer 
Bailey Fuller Philbin 
Baldwin.Md. Ga'lagher Phillirs 
Barrett, Pa, Gardner Ficescr 
Bender Gecarhart Price, Fla. 
Biemiller Goodwin Reed, N. Y. 
Bishcp Gorski Reva 
Blackney Granger Rich 
Bradley, Mich, Gwinn,N. Y. Richards 
Brumbaugh Hays Rivers 
Buckley Hébert Robertson, Va. 
Burgin Heidingcr Robsion, Ky. 
Carnahan Hill Rogers, Mass, 
Celler Hinshaw Fogers, N. ¥. 
Charman Foeven Rowan 
Clark Johnson, Sadowski 
Clements Luther A, Shafer 
Coffee Jonkman Sharp 
Colmer irelley, Pa. Sheridan 
Corbett Kirwan & mpson, Pa. 
Courtney LeFollette Somers, N. Y. 
Crawford Landis Sumner, Il. 
Curtis LeFevre Sumners, Tex. 
Daughton, Va. Lyle Thomas, Tex. 
Dawron McGchee Tolan 
Douglas, Calif. ay Weichel 
Doug'as, ill. Morgan West 
Eaton Morrison Whitten 
Elliott Ner‘on Winter 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Prirst, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2252) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes, and finding 
itself without a cuorum, he had directed 
the roll to be calied, when 339 Members 
answered to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names cf the 
absentecs to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Commiti¢ce resumed its sitting. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Treasury Department, struggling with 
problems of a magnitude undreamed of 
a few years back, is in the over-all pie- 
ture, staffed and manned by men and 
women of courage, rare intelligence, and 
distinction. I have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which the functions 
of this great department of government 
have been carried on. In my judgment, 
it is simply amazing that the Department 
has been able to attract and keep men 
of such outstanding character and abil- 
ity. The tremendous probiems of finance 
have been met with courage and fidelity. 
The people of the country are entitled 
to know that from the Secretary of the 
Treasury down through the long list of 
administrative assistants and heads of 
bureaus and agencies, the work of this 
great department of government has 
been met in a manner that should chal- 
lenge the admiration of the people of the 
country, regardless of political afiilia- 
tion. This department of government is 
again in the truest sense a pure service 
organization charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the vast and com- 
plex problems of finance and public debt 
transactions. In the over-all picture, it 
is my profound judgment that they are 
doing a good job and that they are coop- 
erating in a splendid manner on all 
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fronts in a supremely desperate effort to 
preserve the financial integrity of our 
Nation. The whole problem of Federal 
finance is so complicated and is such a 
labyrinth of detail and connected serv-~ 
ices that it terrifies the average man 
when attempting to understand it. 

I shall not attempt to go into the in- 
tricacies of all of the agencies involved 
under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. My attention has been 
challenged by one specific matter that I 
want to discuss in some detail this after- 
noon. The books of the Treasury indi- 
cate that as of December 31, 1944, there 
were $12,963,395,088.15 of par amount of 
securities issued by Government corpo- 
rations or agencies guaranteed by the 
United States Government. Of this 
alount, the Treasury Department held 
$11,493,719,623.79. The balance of $1,- 
469,675,464.56 is held by banks and indi- 
viduals. Of this vast total of Govern- 
ment corporation securities outstanding, 
$1,841,982.378.13 represents the total par 
amount of securities issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Treas- 
ury Department holds $1,155,600,000 of 
these securities; $686,982,378.13 is held 
by banks or individuals. I was intrigued 
by this picture and in view of the fact 
that the Congress is about to pass upon 
a bill proposing to extend the life of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for an- 
other 2 years and to extend its borrowing 
authority from three to five billions of 
dollars, I felt that it might be well, for 
the information of the Congress and the 
people of the United States, to discuss the 
history, background, and operations of 
this giant corporation. 

How did the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration come into being? The facts 
disciose that on October 16, 1933, the 
President issued Executive Order No. 
6340, authorizing the formation of a 
corporation to be known as the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation. In this Execu- 
tive order, the President described the 
acute emergency existing in the country 
and listed the various legislative enact- 
ments of the Congress designed to pro- 
vide the relief necessary to protect the 
general welfare of the people. These en- 
actments so listed by the President are 
as follows: 

1, The Agricultural Adjustment Act, ap- 
proved May 12, 1933. 

2. The National Industrial Recovery Act, 
approved June 16, 1933. 

3. The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 
1533, approved May 12, 1933. 

4. Reconstruction Finance 
Act, approved June 22, 1932. 

5. The Federal Farm Loan Act, approved 
July 17, 1916. 

6. The Farm Credit Act of 1933, approved 
June 16, 1933. 

7. The Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, approved July 21, 1932. 


Corporation 


The Executive order further recites: 


Whereas in order effectively and efficiently 
to carry out the provisions of said acts, it is 
expedient that a corporation be organized 
with such powers and functions as may be 
nececsary to accomplish the purposes of said 
acts: Now, therefore, under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933, 

It is hereby ordered, That an agency, to- 
wit, a corporation, under the laws of Dela- 
ware, be created, said corporation to he 
named the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
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The Executive order directs that the 
capital structure shall consist of 30,000 
shares of the par value of $100 each. It 
directs that the board of directors shall 
be composed of eight members and 
names them. It directs that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration form the 
Corporation and provide for such articles 
of incorporation and bylaws as they shall 
deem requisite and necessary to define 
the methods by which said Corporation 
shall conduct its business. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration were di- 
rected to subscribe for all of the capital 
stock amounting to $3,000,000. The 
order provided that the President would 
provide them with the funds necessary 
for their use out of an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 authorized by section 220 of 
Public, No. 67, Seventy-third Congress, 
known as the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, and made by the Fourth De- 
ficiency Act, fiscal year 1933, approved 
June iG, 1933. 

It will thus be noted that the Presi- 
dent’s power to issue such an Executive 
order had its genesis in Public, No. 67, 
Seventy-third Congress. Section 2 of 
that act, upon which the President relied 
as authority for the creation of this Cor- 
poration, reads as follows: 

(a) To effectuate the policy of this title, 
the President is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish such agencies, to accept and utilize such 
voluntary and uncompensated services, to 
appoint, without regard io the provisions of 
the civil-service law, such officers and em- 
ployees, and to utilize such Federal officers 
and employees, and with the consent of the 
State, such State and local officers and em- 
ployees, as he may find necessary, to pre- 
scribe their authorities, duties, responsibili- 
ties, and tenure, and, with ut regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to fix 
the compensation of any officers and em- 
ployees so appointed. 

(c) This title shell cease to be in effect, and 
any agency established hereunder shall cease 
to exist, at the expiration of 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this act or sooner if the 
President shall by proclamation, or the Con- 
gress shall by joint resolution, declare that 
the emergency recognized by section 1 has 
ended. 


It is intéresting to note at the outset 
that the authority to issue the Executive 
order providing for the creation of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was 
based upon an act which the Supreme 
Court of the United States held to be 
unconstitutional in the case of Schlech- 
ter et al. v. The United Siates, decided 
on May 27, 1935, and reported in 295 
United States 495. It is also worthy of 
note that following the decision of the 
Supreme Court just referred to, the Presi- 
dent by Executive Order No. 7252, effec- 
tive January 1, 1936, terminated the 
N. R. A. and all of its activities which had 
been set up pursuant to the provisions of 
Public, No. 67, Seventy-third Congress, 
known as theN. I. R. A. Act. 

It is elso interesting to note that 4l- 
though the authority for the original 
creation of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration no longer exists, the Commodity 
Credit Corporation continues as an 
agency of Government with constantly 
enlarged powers. Pursuant to the Exec- 
utive Order No, 6340, articles of organi- 
zation were filed in Wilmington, Del., as 
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the basis for chartering a Delaware 
corporation to be known as the Com. 
modity Credit Corporation. It is intoy. 
esting to note that although the 
N. L. R. A. Act limited, its own life anq 
that of any corporation or agency or- 
ganized pursuant to its authority to 2 
years, that the articles of organ/zation 
filed with the State of Delaware provide 
in paragraph 7 thereof that the corpora- 
tion shall have perpetual existence. 
The corporate authority set out in the 
articles of incorporation is almost as 
broad as the universe. After reading 
these articles and the bylaws subse. 
quently adopted to govern its actions, | 
can think of no act that this corpora- 
tion could not legally perform. Thus, 
pursuant to an Executive order, a private 
corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, came into being. 
It was organized for the sole purpose of 
performing purely Federal functions. 
The very thought of delegating to a 
private State corporation the perform- 
ance of purely Federal functions has al- 
ways raised in my mind a question as to 
the initial legality of the entire proceed- 
ing. I note that Mr. Robert H. Shields, 
Solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, when testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency in refer- 
ence to H. R. 2725—superseded by H. R. 
2869—a bill to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as an agency of the 
United States, made this statement, ap- 
pearing on page 116 of the hearings: 
There may very well have been some doubt 
as to the validity of this Corporation in the 
beginning. That was recognized when the 
problem of extending the Corporation in 1935 
was brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee, but in 1935 the Congress recognized 
the extension of this Corporation with its 
Delaware charter and authorized the life 
of this Corporation to b2 continued as an 
agency of the United States for 2 years. 
When the matter was before this commitice 
in 1935, I believe, a member of the commit- 
tee raised a question as to the original 
validity of the establishment of this Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Stanley Reed, who was then 
general counsel of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, I believe, indicated 
there might have once been some doubt as 
to the origin of the Corporation. When on 
January 31, 1935, the Congress continued 
the Corporation as it then existed as an 
agency of the United States, I do not believe 
from that time on there could possibly be 
any question as to the status of this Dela- 
ware Corporation as an agency of the United 
States to carry out all the powers that were 


incorporated by reference in the act of 
January 31, 1935. 


Thus it will appear at the beginning 
that although the original incorporation 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
might have been successfully challenged 
as an illegal act, it is now contended by 
the Solicitor for the Department of Agri- 
culture that Congress has cured that 
defect by recognizing it as a Federal 
agency and by ratifying the acts by 
which it was created. Whether this be 
true or not, a serious question arises at 
once as to the Federal-State relationship 
and the investment in a private State 
corporation of tremendous power in the 
performance of pure Federal functions, 

It seems to me that at the very outset 
of this discussion we are confronted with 
the necessity for a thorough survey of 
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this field. Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment find it necessary to create such 
a large number of private corporations 
chartered under various State laws to 
yeyform pure Federal functions? One 
fact stands out—through the exercise of 
this facility Congress has lost a great 
deal of its power over the fiscal affairs 
of the Nation. An investigation should 
be instituted to determine what, if any, 
cfiect changes in the laws of the States 
chartering these corporations might 
have upon their operations. In view of 
the vast complexity of the private cor- 
porate structure involved in the trans- 
ection of Federal public business, it 
seems to me that this whole subject 
should be the basis of a far-reaching 
and searching examination. I am fully 
aware that the Byrd committee has gone 
into this matter to some extent and has 
recently issued a report. I am also 
eware that certain legislation is now 
pending which touches this general 
problem. I am also aware that the bill 
separating the R. F. C. from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in section 5, provides 
for some control by the General Ac- 
counting Office over all Government cor- 
porations. In my judgment, however, 
these activities are not sufficient to solve 
the vast and complex problems that have 
arisen due to the tremendous growth in 
recent years of this unusual facility of 
Government. 

A mere inspection of the number and 
characier of the corporations organized 
to carry on Federal public business 
should be proof in itself cf the necessity 
for congressional examination into their 
activities. It may well be that there is 
no sound reason why State chartered 
corporations should be set up to per- 
form pure Federal functions except that 
this vehicle provides a means for by- 
passing a large measure of congressional 
scrutiny. This is indicated in recent 
hearings on the Treasury appropriation 
bill when I asked Mr. Bell, Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, this question: 

Can you conceive of any reason why all 
hese functions that are being performed by 
this Delaware corporation could not be per- 
formed hy direct agencies of the United States 
Government? 

His answer was: 

I think, Mr. Krere, generally speaking, that 
some functions of the Corporation could be 
conducted by the regular agencies of the 
Government if Congress would give them the 
broad authority and flexibility that they give 
to the Corporation. It is provided by statute 
that a corporation can sue and be sued, and 
you would have to give to other agencies 
conducting the cperations that authority. 
They exercise flexibility in the appointment 
of their personnel. Of course, they have not 
come under the General Accounting Office 
until more recent legislation provided for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and in one 
or two other instances, I think. 

Mr. Kreere. They do not operate under the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act in the 
selection of their personnel? 

Mr. Bett. No; asarule, they do not. That 
is one of the instances I stated where they 
do exercise fiexibility of control. 


Mr. Chairman, I insert at this point a 
list of Government corporations as fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department: 
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SecTION III. GovERNMENT CORPORATIONS 
BY PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Government corporations may be divided 
into 3 general groups, as follows: (a) The 
40 corporations whose activities are super- 
vised by governmental agencies; (b) the 4 
independently operated corporations; and 
(c) the 11 corporations in which the Govern- 
ment may have a proprietary interest or a 
contractual relation. 

There follows a list of the Government cor- 
porations which fall within the groups indi- 
cated above as (a) and (b). Also set forth 
below are the principal features of all Gov- 
ernment corporations. The enumeration list 
is set up on the present basis of functional 
control. The list by principal features fol- 
lows the basis of financial control as shown 
in table 1 and table 2. 


CORPORATIONS WITH SUPERVISING AGENCY 


(If State-incorporated, with State of incor- 
poration after each such corporation) 

Agriculture: Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion (Delaware); Farm Credit Administra- 
tion: Banks for cooperatives (1 central, 12 
regional), Federal intermediate credit banks 
(12), Federal land banks (12), production 
credit corporations (12), regional agricul- 
tural credit corporations (1); Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation (in liquidation); 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation; Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation (Dela- 
ware). 

Commerce, Secretary of: Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation: Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, Defense Supplies Corporation, Metals 
Reserve Company, Ruober Reserve Company, 
War Damage Corporation, Federal National 
Mortgage Association, RFC. Mortgage Com- 
pany, The (Maryland); Disaster Loan Corpo- 
ration; Inland Waterways Corporation: War- 
rior River Terminal Company (Alabama). 

Interior: Virgin Islands Company, The 
(Virgin Islands). 

Justice: Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 

War: United States Spruce Production 
Corporation (in liquidation) (Washington). 

Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (all 
Delaware): Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Institute of Inter-American Transpor- 
tation, Inter-American Educational Founda- 
tion, Inc., Inter-American Navigation Corpo- 
ration (in liquidation), Prencinradio, Inc. 

Foreign Economic Administration: Car- 
goes, Inc. (Lend-Lease) (New York), Export- 
Import Bank of Washington (District of Col- 
umbia), Petroleum Reserves Corporation, 
Rubber Development Corporation _(Dela- 
ware), United States Commercial Company. 

War Production Board: Smaller War Plants 
Corporation. 

National Housing Agency: Federal Public 
Housing Authority; Defense Homes Corpo- 
ration (Maryland); Federal Home Loan Bank 
Administration; Federal home loan banks 
(12), Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
(in liquidation), United States Housing Cor- 
poration (in liquidation) (New York). 

INDEPENDENT CORPORATIONS 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Panama Railroad Company (New York). 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Tennessee 
Valley Associated Cooperatives, Inc. (Ten- 
nessee). 


In addition to this long list, I am ad- 
vised by the Comptroller General of the 
United States that there are some 10 ad- 
ditional] corporations not listed therein. 
These are: 

First. Colonial Mica, New Jersey cor- 
poration. 

Second. Copper Recovery Corporation, 

elaware, 

Third. Federal Subsistence Home- 
steads Corporation, Delaware. 

Fourth. Puerto Rico Cement Corpora. 
tion, Puerto Rico, 
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Fifth. Smithsonian Institution, char- 
tered under section 5579, R. S., as 
amended, 20 United States Code 41. 

Sixth. Steel Recovery Corporation, 
Delaware. 

Seventh. Textile Foundation, Inc., 
chartered by act of June 10, 1930, 15 
United States Code 501. 

Eighth. War Emergency Pipelines, 
Inc., no information available. 

Ninth. War Hemp Industries, 
Delaware. 

Tenth. War Materials, Inc., Delaware. 

Thus it should be evident that the 
utilization of the vehicle of private State 
corporations as a facility for the transac- 
tion of Federal public business is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds; and unless 
something is done about it promptly, 
Congress will find itself quite impotent 
to deal effectively with the tremen- 
dous labyrinth of complications arising 
through the use of this method cf trans- 
acting public business. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation il- 
lustrates the character of this problem. 
Let us make further inquiry into its op- 
erations. After the first 2-year exten- 
sion of its life, made pursuant to an act 
of Congress approved January 31, 1935, 
the President issued Executive Order 
No. 7174, in which he required certain 
egencies and instrumentalities of the 
United States to submit estimates to the 
Bureau of the Budget of expenditures 
for administrative expenses. Included 
in this list was the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Thus, it is apparent that 
since 1935 Congress has passed upon re- 
quests of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for expenditure of its own funds 
for administrative ¢xpenses. 

It will also be noted that pursuant 
to Public Law No. 749, of the Seventy- 
fourth Congress, the Congress by legis- 
lative enactment provided that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and cer- 
tain other agencies should not incur any 
obligations for administrative expenses 
except pursuant to an annual appro- 
priation speciiically therefor. Thus it 
will be seen that the Congress itself rec- 
ognized this Delaware corporation as a 
Federal! agency by legislating in reference 
to it. The original capital structure was 
$3,000,000. This, however, did not 
provide sufficient working funds. Under 
the provisions of Fublic Law 489 of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress an increase in 
the capital stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of $97,000,000 was 
authorized. This law directed the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
subscribe for and acquire this additional 
$87,000,000 worth of stock. The R. 
F.. C. subscribed for this stock and 
paid $97,090,090 into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Funds for the 
purchase of this stock were provided 
by the issuance of notes of the R. F. C. 
Thus the capital of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation was raised to $100,- 
000,000. Three million of the stock 
was held by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and ninety- 
seven million was held by the R. F. C, 
Thereafter, on March 22, 1938, the 
President by Executive order directed 
the R. F. C. to turn this stock over to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He also 
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directed that the three million of stock 
also be turned over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Thus the R. F. C. by 
Executive order was stripped of this 
asset. Later the R. F. C. came to the 
Congress and secured legislative author- 
ity to write off this $97,000,000, to- 
gether with many other items of in- 
vestment held in its portfolio amount- 
ing to a total of $2,780,000,000. These 
assets were then transferred to the 
Treasury, and the loss to the R. F. C. was 
assumed by the Treasury. 

We now find the entire $100,000,000 
worth of stock of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation held by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. In the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation was authorized to make 
loans on agricultural commodities. This 
law was approved February 16, 1938. 
Thereafter and on March 8, 1938, Public 
Law 442 of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
was passed, providing, among other 
things, that the capital of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation should be main- 
tained unimpaired at $100,000,000. It is 
very important to study this act care- 
fully. It provided that all of the rights 
of the United States arising out of the 
ownership of stock in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation should be exercised 
by the President or such officer as he 
might designate. Thus is found au- 
thorization to the President to switch 
and transfer the stock of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at will. 

This law further provided for $500,- 
000,000 of borrowing authority for the 
Corporation. Another very important 
provision is found in the authorization 
to the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
discretion to purchase any obligations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
to use as a public debt transaction the 
proceeds from the sale of any securities 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, as amended. The Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, in substance pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with the approval of the President, is au- 
thorized to borrow from time to time on 
the credit of the United States, and to 
provide for the purchase, retention, or 
refunding of any outstanding bonds, 
notes, certificates of indebtedness, or 
Treasury bills. Public Law 442, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, simply extended this act 
so as to cover obligations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. Thus we 
find, as a result of congressional action, 
a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Delaware with $100,000,- 
000 of capital structure and authority to 
issue its obligations up to $500,000,000, 
fully guaranteed as to payment of prin- 
cipal and interest by the United States 
Government. We also find the Corpo- 
ration authorized to present its obliga- 
tions directly to the Treasury for pur- 
chase, and authority given to the Treas- 
ury to purchase these obligations out of 
funds derived by or from the sale of se- 
curities issued pursuant to authority of 
the Second Liberty Loan Act, as 
amended. 

Thus we find that the Congress on 
three different occasions has appropri- 
ated an aggregate of $215,522,768.29 in 
restoring impairments of the capital 
structure of this Corporation. It should 
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be pointed out that in the years 1940 and 
1942, the Corporation paid into the 
Treasury alleged surpluses aggregating 
$71,572,244.69, so that the net drain upon 
the Treasury was $143,950,523.60. It is 
interesting to note how these profits and 
losses are determined. Under Public 
Law 442 of the Seventy-fifth Congress, it 
was provided that the Secretary of the 
Treasury should make an appraisal of all 
the assets and liabilities of the Commed- 
ity Credit Corporation each year. The 
value of its assets was to be determined 
insofar as possible on the basis of “mar- 
ket prices at the time of appraisal.” The 
law provided that in the event any such 
appraisal should establish that the net 
worth of the Corporation was less than 
$100,000,000, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury, on behalf of the United States, 
was directed to restore the amount of 
such capital impairment by a contribu- 
tion to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in the amount of such impairment, 
and a continuing appropriation was 
made commencing with the fiscal year 
1938 to take care of the matter. It is 
interesting to note in this connection 
that section 2 of Public Law 442 provides 
that in the event the appraisal should 
establish that the net worth of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is in excess of 
$100,000,000, “such excess shall as soon 
as practicable after such appraisal be 
deposited in the Treasury by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and shall be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is directed as 
soon as practicable to. use any amount 
so deposited to retire an equivalent 
amount of the pubic debt, which amount 
shall be in addition to any other amount 
to be used for such purpose.” 

What an altruistic vision the legis- 
lators had in 1938. Evidently they con- 
ceived a vision of reduction of the na- 
tional debt through utilization of the 
profits to be achieved through the oper- 
ations of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. It might be well to inquire how 
much of the public debt was actually 
retired through the utilization of such 
methods. Public Law 147, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved July 1, 1941, 
changed the method by which the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury appraised the 
assets of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and provided that the appraisal of 
assets should be on the basis of the 
cost, including not more than 1 year of 
carrying charges or the average market 
prices of such assets for a period of 12 
months ending with March 31 of each 
year, whichever is less. 


Thus, it will be noted that instead of 
appraising the assets of the Corporation 
on the basis of market value at the time 
of the appraisal in order to determine 
profit or loss, the value is now to be de- 
termined on the basis of cost, including 
1 year of carrying charges or the aver- 
age market prices during the 12-month 
period prior to March 31. This change 
in the law might have far-reaching ef- 
fects in view of the tremendous stocks of 
cotton and other commodities held by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the mar- 
ket prices of which at present are far in 
excess of the cost. 'The use of such 
figures might disclose a large profit to 
the Corporation rather than any impair- 
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ment of its capital and require payment 
of the profit into the Treasury of the 
United States. The amendment just re- 
ferred to, it would seem, would tend to 
relieve the Corporation of this responsj- 
bility and make available to it increase 
funds in the operation of its subsidy 
programs. 

On April 25, 1939, the President sub- 
mitted to the Congress Reorganization 
Plan No. I, which became effective July 
1, 1939. In this plan he transferred the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation to 
the Department of Agriculture. Thus we 
find the Commodity Credit Corporation 
transferred lock, stock, and barrel to the 
Department of Agriculture, and on Au- 
gust 7, 1939, he issued an Executive order 
transferring the capital stock from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Thereafter the rec- 
ord discloses many acis of Congress re- 
lating to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration—acts extending the life of the 
Corporation, providing funds for its ad- 
ministrative expenses, making appropri- 
ations for impairment of its capital 
structure, and providing for a broad ex- 
pansive aid to agriculture. Finally, we 
find an Executive order dated October 
3, 1942, No. 9250, in which the President 
recited: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the statutes, and par- 
ticularly by the act of Cctober 2, 1942, en- 
titled “An act to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 to aid in preventing 
inflation, and for other purposes,” as Presi- 
dent of the United States and Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, and in order 
to control as far as possible inflationary 
tendencies and the vast dislocations attend- 
ant thereon, which threaten our military ef- 
fort and our domestic economic structure, 
and for the more effective prosecution of the 
war, it is hereby ordered as follows. 


Then follows provision for the creation 
of the Office of Director of Economic 
Stabilization with power to this office set 
forth in title 5, providing that the Di- 
rector May direct any Federal depart- 
ment or agency, including but not lim- 
ited to, the Department of Agriculture— 
including the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration and the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration—the Department of Com- 
merce, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and so forth, to use its author- 
ity to subsidize and to purchase for re- 
sale if such measures are necessary to 
insure the maximum necessary produc- 
tion and distribution of any commodity 
or to maintain ceiling prices or prevent 
a price rise inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of this order. 

Certainly, the President, in issuing this 
Executive order, left nothing out as the 
basis for his authority to issue it. He 
claimed it by virtue of authority in the 
Constitution and the statutes, partic- 
ularly the Price Control Act of 1942. He 
claimed the authority as President of 
the United States and as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. Certainly, 
if the authority was not to be found in 
one place it could be found in another. 
Here, therefore, we find a direct order 
of the President directing the payment of 
subsidies. To those who have asked 
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where these agencies received their au- 
thority to pay subsidies, I call your at- 
tention specifically to this Executive or- 
der. You should bear in mind that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is spe- 
cifically included among the agencies 
thet may be authorized by the Director 
cf Economic Stabilization to pay sub- 
sidies. Thereafter, pursuant to Execu- 
tive Order 9322, the Fcod Production Ad- 
ministration, the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and Extension Service are 
consolidated within the Denartment of 
Agriculture and the Administration of 
Iood Production and Distribution was 
consolidated under the direction and su- 
pervision of an Administrator; Judge 
Ifarvin Jones is that Administrator. 

We now find that Judge Jones is also 

he directing head of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Thus, by Executive 
order, We find created the office of War 
Food Acministrator, who has complete 
charge of the operations of the Commed- 
ity Credit Corporation, the Extension 
Service, the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, and the Food Production Admin- 
istration. All of the assets, powers, and 
duties of these organizations ere in effect 
vested in one man, subject only to direc- 
tion from the Director of Economic 
Stabilization. The Director of Economic 
Stabilization has the power to direct the 
Commodity Credit Corporation among 
other organizations to pay subsidies. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
authority to pledge the credit of the 
United States to the extent of $3,000,000,- 
000 under existing law and is asking au- 
thority to have that authority extended 
to $5,000,000,600. What a tremendous 
power over the lives and fortunes of the 
people of America is thus piaced in the 
hands of one man. 

Judge Marvin Jones, in consultation 
with the Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, has power to control the economic 
life of the Nation. They may pay or 
deny subsidies. They can control the 
entire food program. They can pur- 
chase entire crops, regulate prices and 
profits, and control the markets of the 
Nation. Congress, by successive and 
cumulative acts, together with Executive 
orders of the President, has brought this 
situation into being. The responsibil- 
ity, therefore, for the economic well- 
being of a large segment of ovr popula- 
tion rests in the hands of two men. 

Let us take a specific cace to illustrete 
this point: The War Food Administra- 
tion is demanding increased production 
of milk. The O. P. A. has placed ceil- 
ings upon the price of milk and miik 
products. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for dairy products which, unless 
curbed in some manner, would cause in- 
flationary price rises in the market 
places which the stabilization program 
seeks to prevent. Therefore Judge 
Jones, efter consulting with and secur- 
ing the approval of the Director of Eco- 
nomic Svabilization, decides that it is 
necessary to pay a subsidy to the pro- 
ducers of milk in order to insure max- 
imum production and to maintain ceil- 
ing prices to the consumer. Judge 
Jones then determines how much the 
subsidy shall be. A variable schedule 


of payments is provided so that farmers 
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in one locality get a specific subsidy pay- 
ment and farmers in another locality get 
a different specified subsidy payment. 
For example, the farmers throughout 
the Nation at the present time are re- 
ceiving subsidy payments which run 
from a low of 60 cents per hundred to 
a high of 90 cents per hundred pounds 
of milk produced. Under an order re- 
leased February 14, 1945, the War Food 
Administration, with the approval of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
announced tentative plans for the con- 
tinuance of dairy production payments 
through the last 9 months of 1945. 
They proposed to pay from a low of 25 
cents per hundred to a high of 55 cents 
per hundred in the months of April, May, 
and June, which represents a tremen- 
dous reduction as compared with the 
subsidy payments made in the same pe- 
riod last year. They proposed to pay 
from 35 to 65 cents per hundred during 
July, August, and September, and from 
Cctober through December, 60 to $0 cents 
per hundred. 

The payments from April through Sep- 
tember for 1945 are substantially less 
than the amounts paid last year. What 
this will do to production remains to be 
seen. 

As bearing upon this question, I shall 
insert at this point a letter received by 
me yesterday from Mr. William O. Per- 
due, general manager of the Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative, located at the city 
oi Fond du Lac, Wis. This is the larg- 
est milk cooperative in the United States. 
Mr. Perdue, who had some 9 years’ expe- 
rience in the Milk Marketing Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
who is now the manager of this great 
cooperative, is one of the outstanding 
authorities in this country on this sub- 


ject. Because of this, his letter has 
great significance. His letter is as 
follows: 


Pure MitK Propucts COOPERATIVE, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., February 19, 1945. 
Hon. Frank B. KEere, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Tfy Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing 
a copy of the official announcement of the 
dairy-production payments for April-Decem- 
ber 1945. 

First, may I say that Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative is the largest strictly bargaining 
milk cooperative in the United States. Our 
annual production for our members last year 
was well over a billion pounds of milk. Our 
members increased their production for 1944 
better than 5 percent, 

My interest here is for our members and 
he other producers of milk in Wisconsin 
and the Nation as a whole, as well as the 
problems of supplying the volume of milk 
needed to successfully meet the demands of 
our Nation. 

I have a keen sense of responsibility and 
a burning desire to serve my country, so 
please bear these facts in mind as I bring 
this problem to your attention. 

The War Food Administration has asked 
the producers of milk for this Nation to pro- 
duce 120,500,000,000 pounds of milk for 1945. 
This will be a miraculous achievement if it 
can be done in the face of labor shortage for 
dairy farmers. 

I am deeply concerned with this problem, 
and I know every Member of our Wisconsin 
congressional delegation is, too. I want to 
do all in my power to help provide Wiscon- 
sin’s share of the milk needed, and I will, 
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come what may. I know you can depend on 
the farmers to deliver the quota set for them. 
This is nothing new, however; this has been 
the case since the beginning of the year. 

May I remind you that farmers didn’t 
pledges to our Commander in Chief that they 
would not go on sirike during the war? 
There was no need for such a pledge. Every- 
one knew they could depend on the farmer 
for all the fcod and fiber needed until he 
drops ir lis tracks trying to meet the quotas 
set. Fe is not now, and never has, given 
thought to strike. In view of these impor- 
tant facts, it seems to me he should have 
just a crumb off the table. 

He has been deceived more in this wer 
than any other segment of our society, while 
at the same time he has given as fully or 
more to the needs of our forces. 

In 1941 he was promised a guaranty of 
good price for his milk. You remember how 
we ercouraged him to produce. He did, and 
by October, November, and December of 1941 
his price in Wisconsin had riscn to $2.25 per 
hundredweight for manufactured milk use. 
Then came the first break of the solemn 
pledge. His price in the flush of the pro- 
duction fell to $1.72 per hundredweight, and 
after months of disastrous prices, the plan 
changed. I'll not take your time to review 
all the picture. 

I will take you now to 1944, when we were 
still desperate for milk. After having been 
denied a fair price at the market piece, farm- 
ers were subjected to either the taking of 
a subsidy, or quit. They were too loyal to 
their country to quit, so they took the sub- 
sidy, even though it was being announced by 
the War Food Administration month by 
month as to what the next month’s rate of 
subsidy was to be. 

During these heert-breakine times the 
O. P. A. decided to stop the normal rise in 
price for manufacturing dairy products— 
with a ceiling on various products, among 
which was the evaporated milk in Cases. 

The evaporating industry complained long 
and much about the ceiling on their prod- 
ucis, but to no avail so far as O. P. A. wes 
concerned. The manufacturers of evapo- 
rated milk claimed that the ceiling was 
too low and was causing them to pay about 
15 cents per hundredweight too much to 
producers. By October of 1943 the price 
had risen in Wisconsin for milk deliveries to 
evaporated plants to $2.65 per hundred- 
weight. By the latter part of February 1945 
the price hed reeched $2.75 per hundred- 
weight. Remember, all this time the buyers 
of this milk were still trying to get O. P. A. 
to increase their ceilings, but O. P. A. didn’t. 
Then came the most ridicuious situation so 
far in the war. After at least two announce- 
ments to the contrary W. F. A. said they 
would raise the subsidy 15 cents per hun- 
dredweight to farmers. Almost simultane- 
ously the evaporated milk indmstry cut the 
price to producers 15 cents per hundred- 
weight. Then, by the end of April the 
W. F. A. cut the subsidy back to 35 cents 
per hundredweight for Wisconsin, or a re- 
duction of 15 cents per hundredweight, 
This made a total of 30 cents per hundred- 
weight decrease in the farmers’ income for 
milk from April through August 1944—or a 
loss to the United States producers of $93,- 
673,000, and to Wisconsin preducers approx- 
imately $28,000,000. 

Now we are confronted with this new 
scheme to further reduce the income of miik 
producers as related in this new announce- 
ment by the W. F. A. Let me say here that 
this announcement is filled with provisions, 
if’s, and’s, conditions, and tentative plans. 
It is the most evasive and noncommittal 
announcement yet made by our Govern- 
ment to farm people. 

If the farmers could depend on the tenta- 
tive schedules set forth in the announce- 
ment it would mean a reduction of over 
14 cents per hundredweight for the second 
quarter of 1945 and 714 cents per hundred- 
weight for the third quarter. Tye fourth 
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quarter remains the same, but the first 
quarter of 1946 has no promise at all, or 
@ reduction of 60 cents per hundredweight, 
or over $138,719,630.20 for the year ending 
March 31, 1946, as compared to the same 
period ending March 31, 1945. Add this loss 
to that incurred in 1944 of $93,673,000, and 
we have over $232,000,000 loss in income for 
the United States producer or over $30,210,- 
000 to Wisconsin farmers. 

May I again call your attention to the 
evasiveness of the announcement in the 
opening paragraph: “War Food Administra- 
tion, etc., announces ‘tentative plans’ through 
the last 9 months of 1945.” Then they go 
cn to say: “Continuation of the program 
after June 30 is necessarily contingent upon 
the approval of Congress.” Then, “and the 
specific rates—after June 30—must remain 
cubject to later revisions in the event a 
sharp change in the war picture alters mili- 
tary requirements.” The last provision is 
the most unkind cut of all. While farmers 
are being asked to produce 120,500,000,000 
pounds of milk—the greatest ever produced 
in history—they are at the same time assured 
a revision—a cut if you please—will be forth- 
coming if the milk is not wanted. How 
in the name of decency can one justify such 
bold disconcern of the farmers’ problem to 
meet the requirements? Industry and labor 
have not had any such threat of cut-back as 
this. Milk is a perishable product of human 
toil and its production takes planning over 
a long period of time. If not used it has 
no salvage value. Therefore the farmer is 
being asked to carry the entire burden of 
stock pile, and expected to stand the entire 
loss if not needed. 

To remedy this situation I respectfully 
suggest that an amendment must be offered 
to the C. C. C. bill when it comes up for 
consideration. I understand that any money 
for subsidies on milk must come from the 
Cc. Cc. C. The amendment should say in 
effect that the rate of subsidy shall be uni- 
form as among States and that the rate of 
payments shall be not less than the foliow- 
ing—for the second quarter of 1945, 45 cents 
per hundredweight; third quarter, 60 cents 
per hundredweight; fourth quarter, 70 cents 
per hundredweight; and for the first quarter 
of 1946, 70 cents per hundredweight. It 
is imperative to the war effort, in my mind, 
that the program be announced for at least 
12 months in advance. Then, if God is will- 
ing, farm people will meet the goals set 
for milk production for 1945-46 and at the 
same time will in a small way be compensated 
for their efforts. 

Again, may I say that this report is made 
with a high sense of responsibility and a 
keen devotion to my country in this hour 
of great sacrifice on the part of peace-loving 
people all over the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Wn. O. PERDUE, 
General Manager, 


The point I desire to make, however, is 
that Judge Jones, after consulting with 
the Director of Economic Stabilization, 
can say to the farmers of the country 
that they will receive whatever subsidy 
payment they determine. The result is 
that they exercise complete control over 
a substantial portion of the income of 
the farmers of the country. They do 
this allegedly by virtue of congressional 
delegation of authority. The farmer out 
on the farm, however, is looking to the 
Congress to protect his interest and to 
insure him a fair return for his labor. 
As the matter now stands, the determina- 
tion as to what the farmer shall receive 
is in the hands primarily of Judge Mar- 
vin Jones—one man. This is indeed a 
tremendous responsibility and represents 
the deposit and delegation of a tremen- 
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dous power and authority. Where does 
Judge Jones get the money to pay sub- 
sidies? 

It will be understood that the milk pro- 
duction subsidy is only one that is being 
paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States. The facts in answer to this ques- 
tion are comparatively simple. Judge 
Marvin Jones is War Food Administra- 
tor. As such he is also in control of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. In con- 
sultatior. with the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, it is determined that a di- 
rect subsidy be paid to the producers of 
milk in this country. Thus, Judge Jones 
as War Food Administrator has authority 
to proceed. Judge Jones, War Food Ad- 
ministrator, talks to Judge Jones, direct- 
ing head of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and asks the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to furnish funds with which 
to pay a milk subsidy. Judge Jones, in 
effect the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
says to Judge Jones, War Food Admin- 
istrator, “I will provide the money.” 
Then he goes to the Treasury Depart- 
ment and deposits the notes of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The Treas- 
ury Department buys these obligations 
and credits the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration with the amount purchased. A 
few of these obligations might be floated 
out to some banks or to individuals, but 
the bulk is taken over directly by the 
Treasury. Thus, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has the money, the Treasury 
Department has its notes. 

Where does the Treasury get the 
money to purchase these notes to enable 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
pay this milk subsidy? Congress has 
given authority to the Treasury to pur- 
chase the obligations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. It gets the money 
by taking it out of the general funds of 
the Treasury, by virtue of authority con- 
tained in Public Law 442, approved 
March 8, 1938. The authority is to be 
found in United States Code, title 15, 
section 713 (a-4). The Treasury con- 
tends that the Congress has authorized 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, a 
private Delaware corporation, to issue 
its obligations guaranteed as to payment 
of interest and principal up to the pres- 
ent authorized amount of $3,000,000,000. 
The Treasury further contends that they 
have continuing authority from the Con- 
gress to purchase these obligations up 
to June 30, 1945, or to such period as the 
life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion may be extended. The Treasury 
contends that this authority represents 
a continuing appropriaticn by the Con- 
gress authorizing it to use the money 
obtained from the sale of bonds to the 
public to in turn purchase bonds or de- 
bentures or notes issued by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and other 
Government agencies having similar 
authorities. 

Let us assume that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation determines that it 
will need $500,000,000 with which to 
pay milk subsidies. The Treasury buys 
$500,000,000 worth of Commodity Credit 
notes and the Corporation receives a 
credit in this amount on the books of 
the Treasury against which checks may 
be drawn to pay the milk subsidy deter- 
mined upon by the Director of Economic 
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Stabilization and Mr, Marvin Jones 
War Food Administrator. How does thi 
money get out to the farmers? The an- 
swer is that checkbooks are printed 
bearing the printed signature of the heaq 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

These are sent out to the triple-a 
offices throughout the country. Triple- 
A committeemen are designated to issue 
the checks. A farmer comes in with his 
production records, submits them to the 
triple-A office and the check is made out 
for the amount of the subsidy. This 
check is good at any bank. Thus, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars flow out of 
the Treasury of the United States in this 
manner, which Congress has not specifi- 
cally authorized. The amount thus paid 
out, together with other types of sub- 
sidies, represents a direct loss to the 
Treasury. All that the Treasury has are 
the notes of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. Then, once a year, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury appraises the 
assets of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in accordance with the formula 
heretofore referred to and advises that 
they have run into the red, several hun- 
dred millions of dollars. They then 
come to the Congress to appropriate the 
money to make good this deficiency. I 
am advised that they are about to ask 
the Congress to appropriate $256,764,- 
881.04 in order to restore an impairment 
in the capital structure of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation as of March 31, 
1944. Thus, Congress makes good the 
loans, 

In view of the fact that a large part 
of the subsidy program is not involved 
in the present computations of the 
Treasury Department, we will not know 
until March 31, 1945, what the loss has 
been in the past year. 

Suppose Congress refused to make the 
appropriation? What would happen? 
I asked that question of Mr. Bell, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, and 
this is what he said: 

Well, all it does is to cut down its borrow- 
ing authority. You see, they have the money 
through this borrowing authority and its 
capital stock, so what you do is just to take 
that much money out of the Corporation, and 
if you go on and on, and the losses continue, 
they could not go any further than the 
amount of money you have authorized them 
to spend. 

Mr. KEeEre. It could ultimately lose the en- 
tire $3,000,000,000? 

Mr. Beut. That is right, and the deficits 
would just accumulate on the books until it 
equaled all the funds made available to them; 
that is all. 

Mr. Keere. Well, in effect, therefore, the 
money has already flowed out of the Treasury 
of the United States, has it not? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Keere. The money that has resulted in 
this impairment of capital? 

Mr. Bei. That is right; yes sir. 
been spent. 


Mr. Keere. The taxpayers’ money has been 


It has 


.Bpent? 


Mr. Betu. That is right. 

Mr. Keere. Well, what is bothering me is 
what becomes of the constitutional provision 
with respect to money flowing out of the 
Treasury of the United States without spe- 
cific appropriations by the Congress? 

Mr. Bevtu. You are speaking now of the 
amount of money that goes to the Corpora- 
tion as a result of our purchases of stock or 
notes? 
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Mr. Keere. Yes, surely you resort to that 
finally. You purchase the notes and claim 
you have authority from the Congress to 
purchase them, 

Mr. Bett. That is an appropriation, 

Mr. Krere. You consider that to be an ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. Bett. Yes, sir. We have an indefinite 
appropriation for the purchase of public- 
debt obligations of the United States, and 
this merely uses that vehicle for purchases 
of the obligations of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. That was first adopted by the 
Congress in the creation of R. F. C. in the 
act of 1932. It has been extended to other 
corporations, the Treasurer of the United 
States crediting funds to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and to other corpora- 
tions upon the purchase of their notes, then 
the Treasurer of the United States getting 
reimbursement through warrants approved 
by the Secretary and countersigned by the 
Comptroller General the same way he gets 
reimbursements for the public-debt obliga- 
tions that he redeems or purchases. So it 
is an appropriation, and I think the con- 
stitutional provision is fully complied with, 


It is clear, therefore, that the only 
limitation at the present time as to the 
amount of payment of subsidies is the 
amount of borrowing authority given to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the R. F. C. and other corporations or- 
ganized pursuant to the R. F. C. Act as 
amended. 

It seems to me that the Congress of 
the United States had better take some 
very definite action to determine this 
whole policy of subsidies. It is apparent 
to anyone that the little savings we can 
effect here on the floor of Congress are 
puny and infinitesimal compared with 
the losses that will ultimately arise as a 
result of this subsidy program for which 
there is no direct return to the Treasury. 
It seems to me that Congress should re- 
trieve its authority and power in this re- 
gard and courageously face the issue, as 
it will be an important one in the post- 
war period. I am not arguing for or 
against the theory of subsidies. I realize 
full well that it is all involved in the 
stabilization program. It does seem to 
me, however, that Congress itself should 
determine after fyll hearings on the sub- 
ject the type and character of subsidies 
that are to be paid. The Treasury of the 
United States must ultimately make 
good, and the people who pay the taxes 
expect their representatives in the Con- 
gress to exercise some control over the 
expenditure of public funds and not to 
leave the matter entirely to executive or 
administrative direction and control. 
Thus we have this picture before us. We 
are organizing one corporation after an- 
other under State laws and vesting in 
those corporations great, broad powers 
which I cannot believe were in the cor- 
templation of the Congress at the time 
some of the legislation heretofore re- 
ferred to was passed. The whole struc- 
ture has become so involved and so com- 
plex that it is beyond the capacity of an 
individual Member of Congress to follow 
through and to thoroughly understand 
what is taking place. 

It seems to me that it is almost silly to 
suggest that the General Accounting Of- 
fice is auditing the books of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation when we have 
thousands of Triple A committeemen 
83 
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writing checks on the funds of the 

Treasury, the amount of which is deter- 

yon d by their own computations in the 
eld. 

If the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—a Delaware corporation, a private 
corporation subject to the control and 
law of the State of Delaware—can be 
invested with such tremendous Federal 
functions as are apparent here, it seems 
to me that the Congress, in order to re- 
trieve some of its power, should abolish 
this scheme and vehicle and set up a di- 
rect Federal agency that would be di- 
rectly under the scrutiny and control of 
the people’s representatives. 

Mrs. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, recently 
my able colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri, addressed the House on the 
subject of The Military Order of the 
Purple Heart. Under present War De- 
partment rules, this decoration should 
be given only to members of the armed 
forces and civilians serving with the 
Army wounded as a result of enemy 
action. The gentleman from Missouri 
made a very moving plea that the value 
of this historic medal should not be 
debased in the eyes of the men who 
have received it by being improperly 
awarded. Surely the whole country and 
all the wearers of the Purple Heart, who 
are now legion, must applaud him for 
his patriotic insistence on this point. 

However, my colleague went further. 
He suggested that this decoration is in- 
deed today being unlawfully or indis- 
criminately bestowed. 

In ‘support of his argument he re- 
ported only two specific instances of the 
improper award of the Purple Heart. 
The first was to a dog. My colleague 
offered in evidence a news story written 
in 1943 by Hal Boyle, of the A. P., ac- 
cording to which a dog called Chips 
was decorated with the Purple Heart in 
Sicily. I have checked this story with 
the Adjutant General’s Office. My col- 
league was not altogether in error. It 
is true that a war dog, called Chips, 
was decorated in this war—but not with 
the Purple Heart. He received, indeed, 
a Silver Star—the fifth highest War De- 
partment decoration. Let me read you 
Chips’ citation: 

GENERAL Orpers No. 79 
AWARD OF THE SILVER STAR 

Chips, 11-A, United States Army dog. 
Company I, xx Infantry: For gallantry in ac- 
tion. After landing on Beach Biue east of 
at about 0420 the morning of 
July 1943, Chips and his handler 
advanced about 300 yards inland under a 
flurry of flares and tracer bullets. After 
maneuvering through machine-gun fire they 
approached what appeared to be a native 
grass hut. Suddenly a hidden enemy ma- 
chine gun began firing from the hut on 
troops on the beach, Unhesitatingly, Chips 
wrenched his leash from his handler’s hand, 
dashed into the hut, teeth bared, and vigor- 
ously attacked the enemy gun crew. After 
a few seconds the gun ceased firing, loud 
yelling could be heard, and out of the hut 
one of the crew came running, Chips tearing 
at his throat. The second crewman soon 
followed, his hands raised high in surrender. 
American soldiers quickly took charge of 
the prisoners. Chips’ courageous act, single- 
handedly eliminating a dangerous machine- 
gun nest and causing surrender of its crew, 
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reflects the highest credit on himself and 
the military service. 


Now, an exaggerated enthusiasm for 
canines, which brings otherwise well- 
balanced people to confuse the place of 
our four-legged friends in the scheme of 
things with that of humans, is by no 
means a monopoly of the Roosevelt 
family. It can overtake even realistic 
and hardboiled G. I.’s and officers, as 
Chips’ citation tends to prove. But cer- 
tainly if one compares the doggish deeds 
of Chips with the adventures of Blaze, 
there can be no question as to which of 
those two—as sheer dog—deserves public 
approbation. Or compare the origin of 
the wounds of Chips the Warrior, wounds 
which he no doubt sustained in the mili- 
tary action for which he was decorated, 
with the origin of those sustained so re- 
cently by Fala the beau-gallant, when 
he was hospitalized at Walter Reed a. 
the result of an ill-fated nuptial en- 
counter. 

Is there any doubt that if it were 
proper to award decorations to dogs, 
Chips was a worthy recipient? But is it 
proper? As my colleague so rightly in- 
sists, it is not. But did Chips ever really 
get that Silver Star? According to War 
Department files, he did not. A very 
short while later the award was revoked 
by the commander who had signed it. 
So, it was “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” for he 
Gid not go out—so to speak—in a blaze of 
glory. Chips got no air priority for his 
furlough. And further inquiry shows 
that his handier was not even recom- 
mended for the rank of jigadier-brindle. 

The fact is, that with the single excep- 
tion of Chips’ decoration, later revoked, 
no canine in this war has ever been 
awarded a decoration. The Purple Heart, 
in short, is not going to the bow-wows. 
On this score Gen. George Marshall's 
orders today read: 

1. The award of a War Department decora- 
tion to other than persons, that is, human 
beings, is prohibited. 

2. If it is desired to recognize the out- 
standing services of an animal or a fowl, 


appropriate citation may be published in 
unit general orders. 


I was a little bewildered myself at first 
about the inclusion of our feathered 
friends as potential heroes and heroines 
until I learned of the astounding aerial 
feats performed by carrier pigeons in this 
war, in certain places where mechanical 
communications have broken down. 

In passing, I would say to my col- 
league from Missouri, that if animals 
were candidates for decorations—which 
they properly are not—TI should certain- 
ly put the sturdy mule from his native 
State high on the list, for never was 
there a more popular animai with the 
G. I.’s—particularly in the Italian thea- 
ter. Indeed, there would be far fewer 
Purple Hearts in Italy today, which 
is to say far fewer wounded men, had 
there been more Missouri mules to help 
bear the soldiers’ burdens in the terrible 
Apennine Mountains. - 

Now, let us take up the second instance 
offered by my colleague of the purport- 
edly improper award of the Purple Heart. 
This was to a U. S. O. camp shows enter- 
tainer named Jane Froman. He came 
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upon this story in a copy of the C. I. O. 
News, a not always reliable news source. 
Here I should like to read part of a tele- 
gram I recently received from Mr. Abe 
Lastfogel, the president of the U. S. O. 
Camp Shows, Inc.: 


On behalf of 2,379 American men and 
women of stage, screen, radio, and the con- 
cert stage who have gone overseas in the past 
314 years, of their own choice and without 
being drafted, to serve in the best way they 
know how under the auspices of U. S. O. 
camp stows the men of the armed forces 
of the United States fighting at every Amer- 
ican base in the world, we ask that you make 
publicly known to the Congress that no 
American entertainer during these 344 years 
has ever received the Purple Heart or any 
other Army or Navy medal or citation. 

Miss Jane Froman: Never was awarded 
the Purple Heart and never has claimed that 
she was. She was so seriously injured in 
the crash of the Clipper in Lisbon Harbor in 
February 1943 on her way to play before 
troops in the European theater of operation 
that she has spent 18 months in hospitals, 
had 18 major operations and is still on 
crutches. She was one of the first to volun- 
teer her services to troops overseas and did 
s0 without pay. 

None of the seven men and women of the 
American theater who have died in this 
service to their country was awarded a dec- 
oration. No American entertainer, no mat- 
ter how long his or her service overseas with 
task forces of the United States, has been 
authorized to wear even an overseas ribbon, 
despite the fact that some of them have 
remained overseas for more than 2 years in 
this service playing front echelons, some- 
times under enemy shell fire, as well as hos- 
pitals, rest areas, and service installations 
in interior zones. Most of the men who have 
gone overseas have been over draft age or 
classified IV-F, and all of the women have 
sacrificed comfort and safety to respond to 
the call of the Army and the Navy, through 
U. S. O. camp shows, to serve our fighting 
men. Furthermore, the Army and the Navy 
while giving fine care overseas to enitcr- 
tainers injured, wounded, or who are taken 
ill, have excluded and apparently must ex- 
clude from service hospitals in the United 
States entertainers suffering from injuries 
or illness incurred overseas in line of duty 
and requiring hospitalization: when re- 
turned to the United States. 

We are confident that from your own first- 
mand knowledge of what the services of the 
U.S. O. camp shows mean to the men of the 
Army and Navy on the fighting fronts you 
will respond to this earnest plea to correct 
a grave injustice to loyal Americans of the 
theater, of whom Maj. Gen. Stephen G. 
Henry, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, said as 
recently as February 5 in a public statement: 
“I have the greatest admiration for the re- 
sponse of the entertainment world to the 
need of our fighting men for the kind of 
amusement only they can bring. It takes 
courage to go overseas on a mission of this 
sort. These men and women have come a 
long way and endured many hardships just 
to bring Americans in uniform a few bright 
moments of pleasure. They are glowing evi- 
dence that America is just back there across 
an ocean which they will some day recross 
when the Germans are crushed and the Japs 
have been driven to final surrender. This is 
why these services of U. S. O. camp shows 
in entertaining the troops overseas have the 
most direct military importance in their 
contribugion to soldier morale.” 

This is, indeed, the American actor’s priv- 
jlege, his duty, and his heritage; a soldier 
in greasepaint serving a free country and 
freedom-loving men. This service is the 
actor's imperishable memorial, and surely he 
deserves of his fellow citizens and his elected 
representatives a correct accounting of his 
stewardship. 
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Mr. Lastfogel, in speaking of the suf- 
fering so cheerfully endured by the very 
gallant Miss Jane Froman, could have 
added that in that same Clipper crash, 
Roy Rognan and Tamara, two other 
members of the U. S. O. unit, were killed, 
and lovely Gypsy Markoff, the accordion 
player, had her little hands so crippled 
that even after many operations she can 
today barely play her instrument, her 
only means of livelihood. The wife of 
Roy Rognan, Lorraine, and Grace Drys- 
dale were also injured. As soon as they 
recovered they proceeded to return to 
the combat zones to entertain the troops. 

Now I know that the gentleman from 
Missouri had not the slightest intention 
of belittling the courage of Miss Froman, 
or of disparaging the magnificent 
achievements of the U. S. O. camp peo- 
ple, in bringing some laughter and gaiety 
into the hard and sombre lives of our 
men overseas. On the contrary, he made 
in his speech what I believe is a very con- 
structive suggestion, namely, that wher- 
ever the services of these people to our 
armed forces have occasioned great sac- 
rifice, as they certainly did in the case of 
Jane Froman, or have been otherwise 
extraordinary, they might well be re- 
warded with some type of civilian 
decoration. 

Though I have, as Mr. Lastfogel sug- 
gests, some first-hand knowledge of the 
fine work done by the men and women, 
great stars and smalji, who serve under 
the Army’s special service section over- 
seas, their best witnesses are the G. I.’s 
themselves. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
REcorpD an editorial from the Stars and 
Stripes in the E. T. O. of August 18, 1944: 


ENTERTAINING G. I.’S 


Soldiers in grease paint, the Army’s Special 
Service Section calls them, and the girls and 
men of the U.S. O. Camp Shows in Normandy 
are proving their right to that name by en- 
tertaining thousands of G. I.’s daily within 
sound of the front-line guns. 

From the leading stars to the little blonde 
chorus girl in the back row, these American 
troupers are living in Army tents, Washing in 
their helmets, spending long hours at night 
in their slit trenches to escape flak and 
tracer bullets, and eating Army chow. And 
when the Army moves forward, they move 
too, in order to play to the men in rest camps 
near the front. 

To G. I.’s who the day before were killing 
Germans the nostalgic things in a perform- 
ance of a U.S. O. show bring back poignantly 
thoughts they had forgotten when they em- 
barked on their mission of destruction, and 
give them a chance to laugh and relax. 

“Never have we had such enthusiastic 
audiences as in Normandy, where the soldier 
response is electric and a bond of fellowship 
is generated throughout the entire area by a 
sort of mutual participation in the perform- 
ance,” declares the executive administrator 
of the U. S. O. Camp Shows in the E. T. O. 

“The stars as well as the bit players all are 
filled with the exhilaration which accom- 
panies a victorious Army and are wowing their 
audiences at every performance.” 

U. S. O. Camp Shows, which operate under 
the Army’s Special Service Section, now have 
20 shows playing in Normandy, and top 
flight artists are expected soon, 

“We played on the beaches when we first 
arrived in France ani now we are playing 
in every part of the American sector,” a 
U.S. O. official explained. “To do it we had to 
cut our shows in England, which formerly 
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played to 90,000 boys a week, down to six 
shows. But we are rapidly building up these 
shows to meet the needs of the hospitals ang 
rehabilitation centers here.” 

To the troupers who are bringing joy and 
relaxation to the front-line G. I.’s, the Stars 
and Stripes extends a grateful tribute 
straight from the heart of the Army, 


I also will ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
RecorD excerpts from a speech by Mr. 
Lawrence Phillips, executive vice presi- 
dent of the U. S. O. Camp Shows, Inc., 
delivered on February 5, which compre. 
hensively outlines the whole story of 
these “soldiers in grease paint” who have 
carried song and cheer to our men on the 
far-flung battlefields of the world, and 
answers many of the questions that have 
been raised about them on the home 
front. No one who reads Mr. Phillips’ 
account of the U. S. O. troupers can have 
any doubts about their military worth as 
morale builders. And everyone must ad- 
mit that when it comes to sheer volun- 
tary giving of self, once again in this 
war, as in the last, Hollywood and Broad- 
way folk have proved that they are the 
most generous and responsive group in 
the world. For in most cases, their 
physical talents and their youth are their 
only capital, only assets, only means of 
livelihood, and they have given of them 
very prodigally. 

But to return to the question of the 
award of the Purple Heart. I know that 
the -gentleman from Missouri has not 
minded my pointing out that in the two 
instances he gave as abuses of this award 
he had been unnecessarily alarmed, be- 
cause he had been misinformed. More- 
over, the War Department records do 
not show a single instance of a civilian 
not serving with the Army who has re- 
ceived the Purple Heart. If the Purple 
Heart has fallen into disrepute, which I 
doubt completely, it is for some other 
reason than its improper award to 
civilians. 

Now, I, too, have received one or two 
letters from G. I. Purple Heart wearers 
themselves who have joked a little at 
the suggestion that the Purple Heart is 
a decoration to be flaunted with any 
overweening pride. Shakespeare said, 
“He jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.” But Shakespeare did not know 
the modern G. I. Many of them are 
made of such valiant stuff that they jest 
at scars who have felt many wounds. So 
naturally they would jest at any ribbon 
or medal awarded for those wounds. 
But underneath this superficial and 
feigned attitude of careless indifference 
to their own suffering lies a very real- 
istic appreciation of what the Purple 
Heart really means. It means that the 
wearer has stopped cold with his very 
own flesh and bones some fraction of 
enemy action, has absorbed in his own 
body some part of the enemy’s force. No 
matter how much he sometimes pokes 
fun at this decoration among his bud- 
dies, or makes light of it to his girl, or 
even conceals the fact that he has won 
it from his wife or mother, since they 
know that the Purple Heart is never won 
without some suffering, I believe that 
there is no G. I. in our Army who is not 
enormously proud of it when he has 
earned it on a battlefield, as the result of 
enemy action. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. LUCE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It so happens that 
I wear both the Silver Star and the Pur- 
ple Heart from World War No. 1. The 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has 
served a very fine purpose in clarifying 
the status of the award of the Purple 
Heart. It was a pathetic situation to 
many of us to feel that it was being 
abused, I believe her reassurance that 
it is not is a very fine service to our men, 
and I say to her that I appreciate it. 

Mrs. LUCE. I thank the gentleman 
for his commendation, as a wearer of 
these two great decorations, the Purple 
Heart and the Silver Star. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut has 
again expired. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not anticipate that I shall 
consume all of the time granted to me. 
However, it seems proper to take a few 
minutes to make further reference to re- 
marks I delivered on February 8, and 
especially with reference to H. R. 2036, 
which I have introduced for the purpose 
of limiting award of the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart to those members 
of our armed forces wounded by enemy 
action and authorizing creation of a suit- 
able but entirely different award for 
those heroic civilians wounded or killed 
in a similar way. 

As I pointed out in remarks previously 
made on this subject, civilians, war cor- 
respondents, to be specific, have been 
awarded the Purple Heart. This has 
been due to interpretation of the lan- 
guage of Executive orders providing that 
the Purple Heart can be awarded to those 
serving in any capacity with the armed 
forces and wounded by enemy action. 
The two words “any capacity’ Nave been 
construed in the last few years to in- 
clude civilians, and this is contrary to 
original practice and to the original idea 
of the Purple Heart, which was created 
by Gen. George Washington on August 7, 
1782. 

In making my previous remarks I 
pointed out that Hal Boyle, a reputable 
Associated Press war correspondent, had 
signed a news story in the fall of 1943 
relating how the Purple Heart had been 
awarded to a dog. This incident at the 


time aroused so much controversy that. 


I am told the War Department had the 
affair investigated and correction made. 
The news article referred to and which 
appeared in various papers in this coun- 
try in September 1943 follows: 
DOG GETS PURPLE HEART 
(By Hal Boyle, Associated Press Writer) 


Wirn THE A. E. F. 1n ITaLy.—Chips is a G.I. 
battle dog whose weapons are a mouthful of 
sharp teeth. Attached to an infantry com- 
pany as a patrol dog or scout, he has won 
the Purple Heart and has been recommended 
for the Silver Star for heroism displayed in 
saving the life of his trainer, Private John P, 
Rowell, of Seminary, Miss. 

Members of the company were attacking a 
pillbox. Chips, a German shepherd, stormed 
the pillbox himself and dragged out the gun- 
ner by the seat of his pants. The dog was 
wounded in the scalp and suffered powder 
burns in the encounter. 

“Chips is gentle and friendly with us,” said 
Rowell, “but he doesn’t like civilians, He 


doesn’t care for Italians, in or out of uniform. 
When we go on patrol he warns us of snipers 
and ambushes.” 

The dog is 5 years old and was loaned to 
the Army by a man in Hicksville, L.I. Chips 
has his own Army rations and wears G. I. 
dog tag number 11-A. A thoroughgoing 
doughboy, he once blistered his paws keeping 
up with his comrades in a 56-mile march in 
82 hours. 


Having listened toclay to the reading of 
a citation about Chips by my friend the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut, and not- 
ing that it was dated some 2 months prior 
to the incident repdérted by Mr. Boyle and 
that Chips had the enemy by the seat of 
the pants in one incident and by the 
throat in the other, and other differences 
in the two stories, I must conclude that 
Chips was twice decorated, or so re- 
ported. 

I am glad to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the War Department, while doubtless 
sharing the admiration all of us have for 
this animal], nevertheless recognizes that 
it was improper to give either the Purple 
Heart or a Silver Star to a dog. Gen. 
George Marshall has issued an order 
preventing further awards to animals or 
fowls. 

I was also shocked when I first learned 
that stories were widely current to the 
effect that a civilian night-club enter- 
tainer had been awarded the Purple 
Heart although not injured by enemy ac- 
tion. I made particular reference to a 
story appearing on page 5 of the C. I. O. 
News of January 15, 1945, which showed 
a picture of a wounded sailor in an affec- 
tionate pose with Mrs. Donald Ross, who 
prefers for professional purposes to be 
known as Miss Jane Froman. At the 
side of this picture, which I hold in my 
hand, there appears in large letters the 
following statement: 

A COUPLE OF PURPLE HEARTS 

Both Jane Froman and a sailor from one 
of the military hospitals in the New York 
area are recipients of the Purple Heart. Jane 
was awarded the Purple Heart because she 


was hurt when’ her plane crashed off Lisbon 
while she was touring camps. 


Though newspapers do not often make 
mistakes, I attempted to verify with the 
War Department the incident in ques- 
tion. On January 18, 1945, I received the 
following letter from the Department: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
-Washington, D. C., January 18, 1945, 
Hon. Marion T. BENNETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BENNETT: Reference is made to 
your recent request by telephone for infor- 
mation as to whether the War Department 
has awarded the Purple Heart to Miss Jane 
Froman, who was injured in an airplane crash 
off Lisbon, Portugal, while en route overseas 
to entertain troops. 

Authority has been delegated to overseas 
commanders to award the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in action and this authority 
includes the award to civilians wounded un- 
der like circumstances while serving in any 
capacity with the Army. No report of an 
award to Miss Froman has as yet been re- 
ceived from overseas and it appears that the 
circumstances attending her injuries were 
not such as would entitle her to the award 
under existing regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. Duntop, 
Brigadier General, 
Acting The Adjutant General, 
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You will note from this letter that 
while the award is not denied it is made 
clear that no one in Washington is re- 
sponsible for any such award. I so 
stated in my remarks in February 8. It 
is clear from the letter, however, that 
this award could have been made by an 
overseas commander without the knowl- 
edge of Washington authorities and that 
report of such an award could yet be 
received from overseas for the general 
says it has not as yet been received. 
Clearly such an award would be a viola- 
tion of regulations if made as reported 
in the press. 

Not content with the War Department 
explanation to me, which neither denies 
nor confirms the award, I have attempted 
to find out what act, if any, of Miss Fro- 
man has permitted such a story for so 
long to be so widely circulated as true. 
I called the editor of the C. I. O. News, 
which was the source of my information. 
He investigated the source of his story 
and illustration. Briefly he informed 
me that Miss Froman’s picture was 
taken and the-story to which I have 
referred in the News took place at the 
show, Salute to the Wounded, presented 
by the C. I. O. shipbuilding workers at 
New York City. Her picture was taken 
as a mere human interest sidelight to 
this worthy occasion which was the news. 
The photographer was given the infor- 
mation in the presence of Miss Froman, 
who then permitted her picture to be 
taken representing that she had been 
awarded the Purple Heart, and has not 
yet asked the publisher for a correction. 
Could she and her press agent have 
thought they were getting away with a 
fast one? 

Be that as it may, certainly the editor, 
on the basis of the foregoing representa- 
tion, and I, on this plus lack of repudia- 
tion of the story by the War Department, 
were entitled to refer in perfect good 
faith to the award as being a fact. Now 
the lady denies it is a fact. It is unfor- 
tunate that she has been tempted to 
permit these stories to grow from the 
time they first appeared in a national 
magazine. But I am now willing, even 
at this late date, to accept her word that 
she did not get a Purple Heart. How- 
ever, I have neither time nor inclination 
to exchange personalities with this per- 
son and her press agent. In so doing I 
would be at a disadvantage as a gentle- 
man and under the rules of this House. 
Instead, I want to commend her for en- 
tertaining some of the troops, congrat- 
ulate her upon recovery from her unfor- 
tunate injuries, and take this opportu- 
nity to state that I have only the high- 
est regard for the efforts of any enter- 
tainer who has expended the time and 
trouble to cheer up the troops abroad 
and sell war bonds at home. That is a 
bright page written in this war by the 
professional entertainers. Surely, no 
one will deny that. It is widely recog- 
nized. For example, Dinah Shore, an- 
other singer, was reported in Saturday’s 
papers as the first entertainer in Amer- 
ica to receive the Citizenship Medal 
awarded by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in acknowledgment of her U. S. O. 
work. Doubtless there will be others. 


I hope Miss Froman can eventually do 
something to be among them, 


I think 
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the Government might well provide an 
award in these cases to those the Stars 
and Stripes call “soldiers in grease 
paint.” 

THE POINT 


Mr. Chairman, the point which I seek 
to establish is a simple one. As long as 
worthy civilians under present interpre- 
tation of the language of Executive or- 
ders have received and can continue to 
receive the Purple Heart, these stories, 
true or false, will be circulated to the 
effect that other civilians, too, have re- 
ceived the award and it is much easier 
to start such stories than to stop them. 
Therefore, the only reasonable thing to 
do is to make it clear by public law that 
no civilian is entitled to the Purple Heart, 
that it is reserved for wounded service 
men and women and that an appropriate 
but entirely different award should 
henceforth go to civilians wounded by 
enemy action. 

It just seems to me that the man who 
carries a gun and advances his country’s 
cause on the field of battle and who is 
wounded or killed is entitled to an award 
different from any given to civilians. 
That was George Washington’s concep- 
tion of the matter for the records do not 
show that he awarded the Purple Heart 
to civilians. In fact, it was never done 
until this present war. I am glad to be 
able to say that the recognized repre- 
sentatives of that great veterans organi- 
zation known as the Military Order of 
the Purple Heart agree with me in this 
matter. Iam glad to say that all letters 
I have received, and they have been 
many, from those who legally wear the 
Purple Heart, have been in full sympathy 
with this position which is incorporated 
into my bill, H. R. 2036, now before the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. I hope that 
this bill can be promptly considered 
upon its merits. My only interest, as 
the record shows, is to see an early vic- 
tory in this war and proper recognition 
of those who in the armed forces have 
borne the brunt of sacrifice. 

The following is one of the many fa- 
vorable editorials in the press on the sub- 
ject I have raised. It is from the Hart- 
ford Daily Courant, February 19, 1945. 
The Courant was established in 1764 and 
is said to be one of the oldest if not the 
oldest newspaper in this country. Iam 
indebted to the gentlewoman from Con- 
necticut for calling this editorial from 
her home town paper to my attention. 


PURPLE HEART AWARDS 


Representative MARION T. BENNETT, of Mis. 
souri, has done an excellent thing in pro- 
testing against the reckless abandon with 
which Purple Hearts are being distributed by 
military authorities. Among recent recipi- 
ents were Jane Froman, blues singer injured 
when her Clipper plane crashed near Lisbon, 
and a dog named Chips who had performed 
an act of heroism. 

Without belittling in the slightest the great 
contributions that may have been made by 
either Miss Froman or Chips, when the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart was created 
by Gen. George Washington, August 7, 1782, 
it was to be awarded to military personnel 
for unusual gallantry and singularly meri- 
torious acts of extraordinary fidelity and es- 
sential service. 

If it be thought desirable to have some 
suitable award to give to civilians, dogs, 
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Red Cross workers and newspaper corre- 
spondents, then it would seem that a new 
award should be created. The present prace- 
tice of bestowing Purple Hearts indiscrimi- 
nately cheapens the award and makes it 
that much less valuable to those who have 
actually earned it through courage and gal- 
lantry. 

The Purple Heart as originally conceived 
by General Washington was to be an insigne 
of such value that he said: “Should any who 
are not entitled to these honors have the 
insolence to assume the badges of them they 
shall be severely punished. On the other 
hand it is expected that those gallant men 
who are thus designated will on all oc- 
casions be treated with particular confidence 
and consideration.” 

That those who are members of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart are aware of 
the cheapening of this award through care- 
less distribution is shown by the support of 
that organization given to a recently in- 
troduced bill that would restrict the Purple 
Heart to those members of the armed forces 
who are wounded in action, or to their rela- 
tives posthumously. Such restriction is 
highly desirable. Representative BENNETT 
may have exaggerated somewhat when he 
said that a common joke in the services is 
that a Purple Heart is included with every 
first aid kit and may be awarded for the 
tiniest scratch, but continued promiscuous- 
ness in making these awards should not be 
permitted. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Vooruis]. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my purpose to discuss a 
matter that may not seem to be particu- 
larly dramatic but which I believe is of 
tremendous importance, namely, the na- 
tional debt of the United States. But I 
believe I am going to do it from a little 
different point of view than that from 
which it is ordinarily discussed, for I am 
going to point out something I believe 
that can be done about it. 

I may say, in the first place, that I do 
not think it is an answer to the national 
debt to say that we can solve the prob- 
lem of the huge national debt that we are 
contracting as a result of this war by 
minor reductions in expenditures, for 
example, for the eradication of the Japa- 
nese beetle, or something like that. The 
national debt in June of 1944 was $201,- 
000,000,000. The President’s Budget esti- 
mate is that by June of 1946 that debt 
will be $292,000,000,000. Only big meas- 
ures, only measures as large in concep- 
tion as the problem is large, will, suffice. 

The bill before us today carries an item 
of $4,500,000,000 for interest alone upon 
the public debt. It is about that that I 
want to speak, and I want to do so from 
two points of view. 

In the first place, at present the Fed- 
eral tax revenues are running in excess 
of $40,000,000,000 per year. The reason 
those tax revenues are So large is twofold. 
First, because of the comparatively high 
rates in effect, though I think none too 
high for a period of war like the present; 
second, and more important, the tre- 
mendous rate of national wealth pro- 
duction and hence the tremendous base 
upon which the tax can be levied. 

The fact of the matter is that if the 
production of wealth in the United States 
today could be continued after the war 
and if tax rates were kept where they 
are now, we could allow, let us say, for 
a Federal budget of even $18,000,000,000 
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per year, twice what it ever was before in 
peacetime, and have remaining $22,000,- 
000,000 which would be sufficient even 
with a debt of $300,000,000,000 to pay the 
interest and have left over some $15,000,- 
000,000 for debt retirement each year. 
At that rate the entire national debt 
could be paid off in about 20 years. 

People say that is not possible, that we 
cannot maintain a wealth production as 
high as that. Perhaps not, but we 
should come as close to it as we possibly 
can and unless we at least approximate 
it we shall face troubles of the most 
serious sort. 

Now the way we shall come close to it is 
by the pursuit of such policies as will 
make certain that we shall have within 
the United States a consumer purchas- 
ing power for goods which keeps pace 
with the power of the Nation to produce 
goods when all our people are employed. 

Mr. Chairman, foreign trade is of great 
importance as a means of mutually ex- 
changing goods to the mutual advantage 
of two or more nations, but foreign trade 
as a means of solving an unemployment 
problem, foreign trade as a means over 
a long period of time of trying to get rid 
abroad of a chronic surplus of produc- 
tion over consumption at home, is a de- 
lusion and a snare. For ultimately a 
nation cannot get paid by foreign coun- 
tries for a chronic surplus of exports over 
imports. The only way such a nation 
can get paid is by taking ownership of 
the capital resources of these foreign 
countries, and to that too there is an 
end, and a tragic one. 

The answer to our national debt is 
maintenance of high production and 
that high production can only come if 
we have a consumer purchasing power 
demand within the United States which 
is equivalent to our capacity to produce. 
We have tried to get that in the past. 
We have tried to get it throughout the 
years of our American history by an ex- 
pansion of debt. That is how we have 
tried to get it. And the price of that 
method has been periodic collapses of 
the economy with unemployment, bank- 
ruptcy, and depression. 

Economists will show on charts which 
cannot be questioned that every time we 
have had the curve of debt falling we 
have had the curve of production falling 
about three times as fast. Why? Be- 
cause our money consists of debt to 
banks today and because in the absence 
of debt we do not and cannot put money 
into circulation; hence, if debt is reduced 
the volume of money shrinks, and since 
the average turn-over of a dollar is about 
three times per year, $1 of disappearing 
debt, which is $1 of disappearing bank 
credit, equals $3 subtracted from the cir- 
culating medium. Therefore, as I have 
tried to study this problem, one thing 
has become clear. It is that America 
must have the ability to keep in circu- 
lation constantly a sufficient volume of 
money to accommodate the producers in 
America with a corresponding consumer 
market, and that we must be able to do 
that without a constant increase of debt. 

Contrary to general opinion, we have 
had a tremendous inflation since the war 
began. True, we have had price control, 
reasonably effective price control, so that 
the impact of that inflation has not been 
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felt by and large to anything like its full 
weight by the consumers of the Nation. 
Nonetheless, we have had up to date, 
since the fall of 1941, somewhere near 
a $60,000,000,000 inflation of our circula- 
tion medium. To use exact figures, as of 
last June 1944, all commercial banks 
owned seventy-five billions of interest- 
bearing direct or guaranteed Govern- 
ment securities. As of September 1941 
they held twenty-two billions of such se- 
curities. In less than 3 years America 
had, therefore, an inflation of bank credit 
amounting to $53,000,000,000. And that 
bank credit—demand deposits created by 
bookkeeping entries on the books of 
banks—constitutes by far the most im- 
portant factor in all America’s money 
system. How did this inflation come 
about? It came about through the sale 
of interest-bearing Government securi- 
ties to the commercial banks of this Na- 
tion, which purchased those securities 
through their war loan deposit accounts, 
by setting up deposits in those accounts 
which did not exist before, which were 
brand-new money, to the credit of the 
United States Treasury. When a bank 
purchases the bonds it sets up a war loan 
deposit account in amount equal to the 
face of the bonds. The ownership of 
the bonds passes to the bank. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury acquires the right 
to draw checks upon that account. The 
bank draws interest from the date on 
which the bonds pass into its ownership, 
whether the Secretary draws any checks 
or not .for several months. For many 
months the banks might be drawing in- 
terest on money which not only did not 
exist before it was created on their books 
but which the Government had not ac- 
tually received from them at all up to 
that time. As of June 1944, $75,000,000,- 
000 of brand-new money in the form of 
“invisible greenbacks’—demand depos- 
its—had been created on the books of the 
banks for the sole and express purpose 
of buying Government debt. Upon this 
seventy-five billions of bookkeeping en- 
tries the American people, both today, 
tomorrow, and until that debt is dis- 
charged, will be liable for the payment 


of principal and interest out of hard tax - 


dollars that must be provided by the 
sweat and production cf the American 
people. I consider such a system eco- 
nomically unsound and morally inde- 
fensible, 

Thomas Jefferson spoke against it and 
said: 

The issuing power should be taken from 
the banks and restored to the Government, 
where it belongs. 


Andrew Jackson spent his life working 
against this system. On Lincoln’s birth- 
day I quoted to the House his words 
against this system, as well as those of 
Thomas A. Edison. In 1935 Chairman 
Eccles, of the Federal Reserve Board, ad- 
dressed the Ohio Bankers Association as 
follows: 

There is no political or economic power 
more charged with the general or social in- 
terest than the power to increase or de- 
crease the supply of money. If the sover- 


eign authority delegates this power to a par- 
ticular group or class in the community as 
it has done in large part in this country, {ft 
divests itself of a part of its effective sover- 
eunty. = * ° 


The power to coin money 
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and to regulate the value thereof has always 
been an attribute of a sovereign power. It 
was one of the first powers given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The development of deposit bank- 
ing, however, introduced into the economy 
numerous private agencies which have power 
to create and destroy money without being 
recognized as creators or destroyers of money 
by the Government or the people, 


So the wartime inflation and a very 
considerable portion of the increase in 
the national debt are directly due to the 
creation of America’s money not by the 
Government but by the banks. 

It has been said by some people that 
the banks’ assets today consist 80 percent 
of Government bonds. I do not know 
whether that is true or not, but here is 
a figure that Iam sure of. In June 1941 
the total assets of all banks were $87,- 
€00,000,000. In June 1944 the total as- 
sets were $138,000,000,000. The great 
bulk of those assets was acquired by the 
process of the creation of money and the 
purchase of Government bonds. The 
banks have gotten out of the banking 
business and are in the business of Gov- 
ernment—the business of creating and 
destroying the money of the Nation. It 
is, I agree, as much the Government’s 
fault as the banks that this is true. 

I listened to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin this afternoon talking about the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. I was 
deeply interested in what he said. In 
my view the function of a bank is to ac- 
cept deposits of money already in exist- 
ence and to make loans and investments 
with that money. I do not think that is 
essentially a proper function of Govern- 
ment, but I do think it is a function of 
Government to be the only agency in the 
Nation that exercises the sovereign right 
to create every dollar that becomes a 
part of circulation medium, whether that 
dollar be a cash dollar or a credit dol- 
lar. The right to create money belongs 
to the Nation, and when alienated from 
the Nation, it gives to some private per- 
son or agency the power to levy taxes 
upon all the rest of the population of the 
Nation. He who can create money, he 
who exercises the privilege to create a 
dollar upon his books, can thereupon 
without giving any value in exchange 


_demand from you and me and everybody 


else a dollar’s worth of our labor or our 
wealth or indeed to demand from the 
Nation the payment of the dollar back 
with interest. No defense of such in- 
equity can possibly be made. 

One-third of cur national debt today 
consists of these demand deposits or “in- 
visible greenbacks” created by banks, 
upon which the American Nation must 
pay them interest. I go back to June 
1944 for these figures, when the total 
national debt amounted to $201,000,- 
000,000, and when on that same date the 
commercial banks of the Nation held 
about $68,000,000,000 of direct interest- 
bearing Government securities. On that 
same date the Federal Reserve banks, 
the 12 central Federal Reserve banks, 
held another $11,000,000,000 of interest- 
bearing Government securities. The 12 
Federal Reserve banks are essentially 
privately owned banks, the same as the 
commercial banks which owned the $68,- 
000,000,000. The total of those two fig- 
ures was $79,000,000,000, well over one- 
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third of the total national debt of the 
American people. So that when we get 
a debt of $300,000,000,000, all told, we 
shall in all probability find that at least 
one-third of that $300,000,000,000 debt 
amounts in truth to a net inflation of the 
money of the American people which has 
come about because the banks created 
money and bought Government bonds 
and Government interest-bearing notes 
with them. 

I think that system ought to be 
stopped. People say we owe this debt to 
ourselves and therefore we do not have 
to worry about it. I do not agree at 
all 


Taking again the June 1944 figures, in 
addition to this $79,000,000,000 owed to 
the Federal Reserve banks and the com- 
mercial banks of the Nation, there was 
another $17,000,000,000 that was owed 
to the insurance companies of the Na- 
tion. There was $21,000,000,000 owed to 
the various Government trust funds. 
We get down to the very end and we find 
that of the $201,000,000,000 total na- 
tional debt as of last June, only about 
$78,000,000,000 was in the hands of all 
the individuals in the country and all the 
nonfinancial corporations of the coun- 
try. A comservative estimate of the 
amount of this that is held by the indi- 
viduals, by the millions of people 
throughout the country, would probably 
bring this figure down to somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 35, 40, or 45 bil- 
lions, and I do not know where those 
exact figures can be obtained. In any 
event, the percentage of this debt thet 
is in the hands of people from whom, 
when interest upon the debt or princi- 
pal is paid, thet money will go out for 
the purchase of consumer goods in the 
markets of the Nation is not over 25 
percent. Therefore, the problem of the 
national debt is a problem of tremen- 
dous severity. All the people owe it, but 
they don’t owe it to themselves. They 
owe most of it to a comparative few. 

What do I think ought to be done 
about it? I think the Government 
ought to get out of the banking business 
and the banks ought to get out of the 
governmental business of creatine 
money. I think that banking in the 
United States ought to be divided into 
two distinct parts, demand deposit bank- 
ing and savings and loan banking. I 
do not believe it is sound for people to 
deposit money in the bank and then have 
the only thing that they have in that 
bank be the bank’s promises to pay if 
itcan. And yet that is what most of the 
people’s deposits consist of today. Most 
of the money that people believe they 
have in the banks is not there at all. It 
exists only as a figment of the imagina- 
tion, because, under the fractional re- 
serve system the banks need have only 
$1 of reserves for every $5 or $10 of 
demand deposits, depending on Federal 
Reserve regulations as to reserves. As 
a@ practical matter of course the Govern- 
ment of the United States will back up 
the banks and prevent them from f ailing, 
if necessary. Yes; the people are going 
to get their money back, they are going 
to get it back out of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation if their deposits 
are less than $5,000. Why? Because 
there is enough money in the Federal 
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Deposit Insurance Corporation to cover 
all the deposits if demand should be 
made for them? Not for a single mo- 
ment. Only because, if necessary to 
make good on that guarantee, we might 
as a government have to create the 
money which the banks previously got 
paid by borrowers for creating, and 
which people believe they have in the 
banks, when they do not have it there at 
all. 

I want to show the House the figures 
as of December 1944. This is going to 
be limited to the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System for just a few 
minutes. The member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System had as of De- 
cember 1944, $51,000,000,000 of demand 
deposits adjusted. 

Those same banks had $16,000,000,000 
of savings and time deposits. 

Against these demand deposits the 
banks had last December $12,000,000,000 
of reserves. That is to say, $39,000,- 
090,000 of these demand deposits con- 
sisted of bank credit money created upon 
the books of banks but having no actual 
existence at all except as promises to 
pay depositors if not too many of them 
demand their money at once. There 
were $12,000,000,000 of them covered by 
reserves. There were then $67,000,000,- 
000 of demand deposits, and savings de- 
posits, standing as obligations of the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as of December 1944. Now those 
same banks held $65,000,000,00@ of 
United States Government bonds and 
notes. Remember these are just Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. They held $65,000,- 
000,000 of Government securities. 

They had also $1,000,000,000 cash. It 
is actually $1,400,000,000, but for the sake 
of using round figures we will say $1,- 
000,000,000 in cash. 

They had $12,000,000,000 of reserves 
with the Federal Reserve. 

What is the total of that? 
$- .000,000,000. 

The total of demand deposits and sav- 
ings is $67,000,000,000. 

For the sake of comparison, I will say 
that the non-member banks at the same 
time had $8,200,000,000 of demand de- 
posits, and $9,000,000,000 of Government 
securities corresponding to the $65,000,- 
000,000—just so that we get the picture of 
this relationship. 

I will proceed now and just talk about 
the member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These banks whose to- 
tal deposit liabilities were $67,000,000,000, 
including saving deposits, had $78,000,- 
000,000 of Government bonds and cash 
plus reserves, with the Federal Reserve 
Board. Just bear those figures in mind 
for a brief moment while I go ahead and 
make one more point. 

As long as the banking system of the 
Nation creates the money of the Nation 
on the basis of somebody’s debt, in order 
to get prosperity it is necessary to either 
have an increase of private debt or an 
increase of the public debt, one of the 
two. Because under the present system 
we cannot get money into circulation 
any other way. And if production in- 
creases as it must increase, if we are 
going to have full employment, the only 
way we can get an increased volume 
of money and thus maintain a stable 


The total is 
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price lead is by somebody going into debt 
to the banks. And if private debtors 
do not borrow, the Government will have 
to borrow and increase the national debt. 
If our debt is reduced, our money supply 
collapses. I want to end that. I want 
a system whereby when the whole Na- 
tion needs to increase the volume of 
money in circulation to keep pace with 
its own increase in production, an agen- 
cy of the Congress can create that money 
and put it into circulation without a 
capital debt or interest charge. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. In order 
for such a system to be put into effect, it 
would not be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to print a lot of greenbacks. All 
that would be necessary would be for the 
privilege of creating the Nation’s own 
credit to be exercised by a national mone- 
tary authority under a mandate passed in 
an act of Congress, instead of that privi- 
lege being exercised, as now, by some 
15,000 separate private banks. 

In order for such a scheme to be sound 
it would be necessary to put a stop to the 
present creation and destruction of the 
Nation’s credit by the banking system. 
Sound banking requires in any case that 
every bank have its business divided so 
that one department would do the de- 
mand deposit business exclusively and 
would hold in trust for its depositors 
dollar for dollar 100 percent reserves 
against those demand deposits, so that 
the money people believed they had 
in demand deposits and which they use 
for cash would be, in fact, cash in the 
bank. The demand deposit department 
would thus be simply a warehouse of 
money. It could not possibly fail. No 
“run” could affect it. All the money of 
all the depositors would actually be there. 
Under such circumstances the banks 
would and should be paid fair and just 
service charges for the services per- 
formed by their demand deposit depart- 
ments. This would be their source of 
income, a far more dependable one than 
they have possessed heretofore. 

On the other hand, under this plan, 
the banks’ real banking business would 
be their loan department and would con- 
sist of accepting savings deposits, lend- 
ing and investing preexisting money, as 
they saw fit, in accordance with sound 
principles. How could we establish this 
100 percent reserve system and what 
would be the effect on the national debt 
if we did? If we regard Government 
bonds in the hands of banks as the equiv- 
alent of cash, then, referring to the fig- 
ures given, the banks have today $11,- 
000,000,000 more of available reserves 
than they would need to cover all of the 
demand deposits and all of the savings 
deposits in the whole system. Of course, 
100 percent reserves are not needed for 
savings deposits. Savings deposits really 


are not deposits but investments, where 
a man puts his money in a bank and tells 
the bank to invest the money for him; 
that he is not going to use it as cash; 
and that he will notify them a stipu- 
lated length of time before he will expect 
to draw it out. 
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We could require today 100 percent re. 
serves behind every dollar of demand 
deposits without hurting the banks q 
bit—though a few might at first neeq 
some slight assistance. In the long run 
we would help the banks, because, under 
a 100 percent reserve system, no bank 
could possibly fail. The money they 
might require to pay their deposits would 
be there all the time, every day and every 
night. The stability of our money would 
be assured. We would no longer have 
the inflation and deflation of the in- 
visible greenback, created by the bank- 
ing system, alternate periods of the crea- 
tion of too much of this “legalized coun- 
terfeit’”? money and periods of feverish 
calling of loans and the consequent de- 
struction of billions of dollars of this 
money. 

As to the national debt, one third of 
that debt—and it will be $100,000,000,000 
before we are through—would, in effect, 
if we should adopt this policy, have been 
paid off. Not immediately, of course, 
but if Congress were to say that these 
Government bonds may be used tempo- 
rarily as reserves behind demand de- 
posits under a 100 percent reserve sys- 
tem, then they must be replaced with 
actual cash reserves at date of their ma- 
turity, to become thereby a part of the 
100-percent cash reserve behind demand 
deposits. And the money needed to 
accomplish this would, of course, neces- 
sarily be created by a governmental 
agency without debt or tax to obtain it. 
It would not change the volume of our 
money in circulation at all. It would 
merely replace the bonds as reserves be- 
hind demand deposits in the banks, 
Here is the answer to one-third of the 
national-debt problem. 

The answer to the rest of the national 
debt problem is that once we cut the 
knot of this iniquitous tie that binds our 
supply of money on the one hand to 
the debt of the people on the other, we 
can then for the first time be free to 
sustain ever-increasing production in 
our Nation; to make certain we can get 
that ever-increasing production, because 
we can keep the power to consume paral- 
lel with it. When we reach that point, 
then no longer will we have to depend 
upon deficit financing. Then no longer 
will we have to increase the national 
debt every time it is necessary to increase 
consumer buying power to keep pace 
with production, and if we have the 
means of maintaining a high level of pro- 
duction without further increasing debt 
we can, though not without effort and 
some sacrifice, service and pay off even 
so staggering a debt as the war has 
brought and will bring upon us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Voor- 
His] has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks, and that 
my remarks may be placed in the Rec- 
orD immediately following those of the 
gentlewoman from Connecticut [Mrs, 
Luce]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr, Foucer]. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been listening very interestedly to the 
last few speeches that we have heard. 
I found some of them so high I could not 
reach them, and one so deep that I will 
have to take more time to investigate it. 

I come today, Mr. Chairman, in sort 
of a medley of thought. The first thing 
I want to do is to pay my respects and 
to express my deepest gratitude to the 
work and to the thinking and the fine 
efforts of the Secretary of War, Hon. 
Henry L. Stimson, On Sunday night I 
heard him over the radio making an ap- 
peal for what we might say is a national 
service act, but essentially it was an ap- 
peal to the Congress of the United States 
to give some power and authority that 
might not make the effort and the sacri- 
fice that is being put into this war a one- 
sided affair; in short, that people who 
are not working and can work and are 
not physically capable of bearing arms 
shall be required to work, to produce the 
arms and materials necessary in this 
war. 

I do not think it is an answer to his 
appeal that we have been doing pretty 
well or that in 1944 we did twice or three 
times as much as we did in 1941. That 
is not an answer. The only question is, 
Are we doing everything in the world we 
can do? If we are not then we need to 
follow the advice of our fine Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. Chairman, I am still disturbed 
when I observe so many things that are 
calculated, if not intended, to cause us to 
lose some of the important, yea, vital 
things for which we fight. 'To be sure we 
were forced into this war. We had no 
alternative, but to enter. We, as every- 
thing we possessed or enjoyed, were 
threatened. It is and was in the begin- 
ning, so far as we are and were con- 
cerned, a war of self-preservation. As 
the war progressed, it became evident to 
us that in the fighting for our existence 
it became important that we secure a 
just and lasting peace. We were con- 
vinced that we could not go through such 
an ordealagain. We were unwilling that 
we should do less than guarantee to our- 
selves and our posterity that such a 
necessity would not again arise. 

To accomplish complete victory and to 
make the guaranties a reasonable reality, 
we pledged ourselves, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. We could do no less 
than to determine, and declare, nothing 
less would be required of our foes than 
unconditional surrender. Men who 
would thrust the world into such a holo- 
caust of war must be told and must be 
made to realize that men as they cannot 
be compromised with. 

There is no place for compromise. 
Men now and future generations must 
know and know now, and continue to 
know, that there can be no half-way 
ground. To this end we fight, but when 
the fighting is over, to the sustaining of 
a just and lasting peace we must work 
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also. In this work there must be unity, 
too, as unity is necessary in our prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

We must work to establish and main- 
tain good will among men. We will do 
well to practice ourselves in this, we the 
people of this Nation among ourselves 
and we with our allies, and our allies with 
us. With that example of good will we 
can entertain the hope that such may ob- 
tain throughout the world. 

We shall fight and keep fighting with 
all our might, and with increased de- 
termination and vigor till our foes are 
conquered. To maintain a just and last- 
ing peace we shall be compelled to love 
peace and pursue it, practice and teach 
the doctrine of good will among men. 
And these things at no time forget or 
neglect. I have read and wish to read 
here, to be placed in the Recorp, if I may, 
an editorial by Mr. Paul Hunter, which 
I conceive to be a timely warning as well 
as a wise deliverance of a timely truth: 

THE FATEFUL ROAD TO ANOTHER WAR 


Events of recent months indicate the 
United Nations, like many individuals, find 
it difficult to stand prosperity. Successful 
prosecution of the war is having the odd ef- 
fects of making more difficult the attain- 
ment of the goals for which the war is being 
fought. 

Unity among the United Nations was 
forged during the dark days of the war. The 
darker the outlook the more unity grew. 
Now, as the shadows pass, the cement bind- 
ing the United Nations together progressively 
weakens. In the dark days, certain prin- 
ciples now being clerided as idealism formed 
the major adhesive power of this cement. 
There was a genuine desire to carry out the 
ideals which inspired the Atlantic Charter 
and to translate its principles into a stable 
and orderly world in which mutual trust, 
esteem, and generosity would be dominant. 
Fortified by this high thinking, the United 
Nations adopted systems of mutual aid and 
embarked on concurrent military action 
which to date have been uniformly success- 
ful. 

Now ideals are losing their luster. We 
are told that only the soft-headed, who 
dimly perceive the facts of life, cherish 
them. The realists are shouldering their 
way to the front in all countries of the 
United Nations now that the danger of de- 
feat has passed. The ties which bind us to- 
gether weaken before our eyes as the cement 
of idealism crumbles. 

If victory and success cause us to forget 
the ideals which drew the United Nations 
together, it is altogether likely this war will 
have been fought in vain. So-called realism 
and wily power politics cannot replace prin- 
ciple and idealism as cementing agents. We 
might just as well realize now that we are 
in danger of losing the orderly and peaceful 
world for which all mankind hopes. 

If material interests are to be the sole 
motivating power behind the acts of the 
various members of the United Nations, we 
can be sure that disunity will grow. Mutual 
distrust, suspicion, and rivalry will in- 
crease, coalitions and alliances will multiply, 
and we will have the old balance-of-power 
politics all over again. We will be back to 
where we started and traveling the old road 
which has always led to war and always will. 

It takes only half an eye to see that the 
United Nations are already proceeding down 
this fateful road at an accelerating pace. 
The political leaders of the free world must 
take immediate and positive steps to restore 
the harmony that prevailed when danger 
threatened and the future looked black. 
Good will, mutual trust, and generosity are 
the only cementing agents which will ef- 
fectively bind the nations of the world to- 
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gether into an organization which will bring 
peace for all time, 
Pau HUNTER. 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Cooper having resumed the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PrRI&stT, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
2252) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1946, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BALDWIN] be allowed to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances by 
printing two newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Is there objection to the re- 
aquest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent ‘that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Krere!] be allowed 
to revise and extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
and include therein the article referred 
to by him in his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Connecticut [Mrs. Luce] 
be allowed to revise and extend her re- 
marks and include certain articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
therein a radio address I delivered last 
night. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Srxes] may extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD and include therein an editorial on 
the gulf and merchant marine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LarcaDE] 
may have permission to extend his own 
remarks and include therein a copy of a 
letter written to the Provost Marshal 
General of the United States Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN of Massachusetts) on account of 
official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, February 21, 1945, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m. Wednesday, 
February 21, 1945, to begin public hear- 
ings on H. R. 693—a bill to clarify the 
application of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 to exempted securities, and 
for other purposes. 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
puvlic hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 1648, 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams. 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE Post OFFICE AND 

Post ROApDs 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, February 22, 1945, at 10 
a. m., in executive session, for the con- 
sideration of report of the Post Office 
Department on parcel post. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 

FISHERIES 
NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


244. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV a let- 
ter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting a report on records 
proposed for disposal by various Govern- 
ment agencies, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H.R.392. A bill to 
amend section 327 (h) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940; with amendment (Rept. No. 159). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H.R.513. A bill to 
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amend the Nationality Act of 1940 to pre- 
serve the residence for naturalization pur- 
poses of certain aliens who serve in the mill- 
tary or naval forces of one of the Allied coun- 
tries during World War No. 2 or otherwise 
assist in the Allied war effort, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
160). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H.R.578. A bill provid- 
ing for the naturalization of certain alien 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, World 
War No. 1, and members of the Regular Army, 
or National Guard who served on the Mexican 
border from June 1916 to April 1917; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 161). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H.R.669. A bill to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940 so as to 
permit naturalization proceedings to be had 
at places other than in the office of the clerk 
or in open court in the case of sick or physi- 
cally disabled individuals; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 162). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. H.R.387. A bill to 
amend section 401 (a) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940; without amendment (Rept. No. 163). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MASON: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H.R.433. A bill to 
grant a nonquota status to certain alien vet- 
erans and their wives; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 164}. Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. LESINSK!: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. H. R. 511. A bill to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 165). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 20. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Military Affairs to study the 
progress of the war effort; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 181). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BATES of Kentucky: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 54. Resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Agriculture to 
investigate the present system of marketing, 
transportation, and distribution of farm 
products; without amendment (Rept. No, 
182). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHN J. DELANEY: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 38. Resolution to 
continue the investigation by the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries began 
under House Resolution 281, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; without amendment (Rept. No. 
183). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 391. 
A bill to amend section 342 (b) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 184). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 185. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 386. 
A bill to amend the law relating to the 
authority of certain employees of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service to 
make arrests without warrant in certain 
cases and to search vehicles within certain 
areas; without amendment (Rept. No. 186). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. NORTON: Committee on Labor. H.R. 
2232. A bill to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, or ancestry; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 187). Referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN: Committee on Agricul. 
ture. H. R. 2175. A bill to provide for the 
adequate production of seed of legumes 
required in the war food production pro. 
gram; without amendment (Rept. No. 188), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims, 
S. 211. An act for the relief of Ensign Fred- 
erick Matthews McCord, United States Naval 
Reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 
166). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. 
§. 212. An act to provide an additional sum 
for the payment of a claim under the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and former Navy and Marine Corps 
personnel and certain Federal civil employees 
for personal property lost or damaged as a 
result of the hurricane and flood at Parris 
Island, 8S. C., on August 11-12, 1940,” ap- 
proved April 23, 1941; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 167). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
8.214. An act to provide reimbursement for 
personal property lost, damaged, or destroyed 
as the result of an explosion at the naval 
mine depot, Yorktown, Va., on November 16, 
1943; without amendment (Rept. No. 168). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
S. 215. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for personal property lost or dam- 
aged as the result of a fire at the naval auxil- 
jary air facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 2, 
1944; without amendment (Rept. No. 169). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
205. A bill for the relief of Steve Hlass; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 170). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 945. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Clouse; with amendment (Rept. 171). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr, CHENOWETH: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 981. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain claims for damage to or loss or de- 
struction of property arising prior to May 27, 
1941, out of activities of the War Depart- 
ment or of the Army; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 172). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 988. A bill for the relief of Bernice B. 
Cooper, junior clerk-typist, Weatherford, 
Tex., rural rehabilitation office, Parm Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture; without amendment (Rept. No. 
173). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee of Claims. 
H. R. 990. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain civilian personnel for 
personal property lost as a result of the 
Japanese occupation of Hong Kong and 
Manila; without amendment (Rept. No. 174), 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. STIGLER: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1016. A bill for the relief of Capt. Millard 
L. Treadwell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
175). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 
Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 1148. A bill for the relief of the Lawrence 
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No. 176). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1260. A bill for the relief of Dr. Walter L. 
Jackson. and City-County Hospital; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 177). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
1558. <A bill for the relief of Mrs. Alma Mal- 
lette and Ancel Adkins; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 178). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Committee on 
Claims. H. R. 1877. A Bill for the relief of 
Maj. William Peyton Tidwell; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 179). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims. H. 
R. 2092. A bill for the relief of the Growers 
Fertilizer Co., a Florida corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 180). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOOK: 

H. R. 2274. A bill to establish rearing ponds 
and a fish hatchery; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 2275. A bill to give World War No. 2 
veterans preference on lists on Government 
housing and Government-insured housing 
projects; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 2276. A bill to prescribe a 2-year term 
of office for certain civilian officers in the 
executive branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. R. 2277. A bill to insure adequate nurs- 
ing care for the armed forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H. R. 2278. A bill to amend the act of July 
2, 1940, entitled “An act to provide for the 
recording and releasing of liens by entries 
on certificates of title for motor vehicles 
and trailers, and for other purposes,” so as 
to raise the fee for recording liens on auto- 
mobiles in the District of Columbia and to 
establish a fee for the recording of releases 
of such liens; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H.R. 2279 (by request). A bill to amend 
Veterans Regulation No. 6 (a*, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SUMNERS of Texas: 

H.R. 2280. A bill to amend section 48 of 
the Criminal Code relating to receiving of 
stolen public property; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2281. A bill to amend the law relating 
to larceny in interstate or foreign commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 2282. A bill to repeal section 3 of the 
Standard Time Act of March 19, 1918, as 
amended, relating to the placing of a certain 
portion of the State of Idaho in the third 
time zone; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WETSS: 

H. R. 2283. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MANASCO: 

H. R. 2284. A bill to eliminate the practice 
by subcontractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee or cost-reimbursable contracts of the 
United States, of paying fees or kick-backs, 
or of granting gifts or gratuities to employees 
of a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost-reimbursa- 
ble prime contractors or of higher tier sub- 
contractors for the purpose of securing the 
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Motor Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 


award of subcontracts or orders; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R. 2285. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to grant and convey to Spring- 
field Township, Montgomery County, Pa., cer- 
tain lands of the United States in Springfield 
Township, Montgomery County, Pa., for high- 
Way purposes and for ornamental park pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a me- 
morial was presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to investigate and alleviate 
the excessive prices upon, and shortage of, 
farm machinery; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JACKSON: 
H.R. 2286. A bill for the relief of Jane 
Thayer; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 
H. R. 2287. A bill for the relief of Susan S. 
Wiseman; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. POAGE: 
H.R. 2288. A bill for the relief of Columbus 
Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WHITE: 
H. R. 2289, A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Mecham; to the Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2290. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Galipeau; to the Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 2291. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
M. Ross; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


91. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Pvt. (1st 
cl.) Larry Jacoby of the armed forces, pe- 
titioning consideration of his resolution with 
reference to a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for election of President and Vice 
President of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in 
Congress, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepbnespay, Fesruary 21, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Beneath Thy mighty hand, O Lord, 
we humble ourselves and say, “Holy, 
Holy, Holy.” We praise Thee for Thy 
marvelous goodness that pours from Thy 
infinite heart; all the days of our lives 
Thou hast been with us. Thy hand hast 
not smitten us, but hast borne with us 
more patiently than we have borne with 
others. Truly Thou art our God and we 
are the sheep of Thy pasture. Thou 
hast made life triumphant through the 
presence of our Heavenly Father upon 
earth. We bless Thee that we live under 
such broad skies and in a land so rich 
in abundance. As a people may we never 
fail Thee, but through love of virtue and 
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geal for knowledge may we pursue the 
things that make for national righteous- 
ness and unity and that edify mankind. 
Lay Thy hand of blessing upon our Pres- 
ident and upon his efforts to lighten the 
destiny of those who sit in darkness. 
Pill us all with the desire to purify our- 
selves, to walk patiently, and to dis- 
charge our duties in accordance with 
Thy plan. In our Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


FELICITATIONS FROM COSTA RICA 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 


The Directors of the Constitutional Con- 
gress of the Republic of Costa Rica— 

Whereas it is of fundamental importance 
for the idea of the unity of America to 
strengthen the bonds between the nations 
of the continent, especially today, when a 
common destiny finds us in close embrace 
fighting for the triumph of liberty and jus- 
tice; 

Whereas Deputy Licenciado don Francisco 
Fonseca Chamier, vice president of this 
chamber, is about to depart for Mexico and 
the United States of America: Be it 

Resolved, To confer upon the deputy, vice 
president of the Congress, Licenciado don 
Francisco Fonseca Chamier, the authority of 
the Constitutional Congress of the Republic 
of Costa Rica to present to the Houses of the 
Republics of Mexico and the United States 
of America the cordial greetings of his Costa 
Rican colleagues. 

Done in the city of San Jose, capital of 
the Republic of Costa Rica, on the 23d day of 
January 1945. 








, President. 

, First Secretary. 

, Second Secretary. 
L. M. Manross, February 19, 1945. 


CACTUS ORDNANCE WORKS 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Woritey addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RABIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include a letter 
and an editorial from the New York 
Times. 

Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
on three different subject matters and 
in each one to include a newspaper item. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a statement made jointly by 
Senator Rospert F. WAGNER and myself 
in regard to proposals made at the In- 
ternational Monetary Conference at 














Bretton Woods. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
and include therein a statement by Mr. 
O. S. Bledsoe entitled “Summary of Our 
Present Economic Situation.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the REcorpD and in- 
clude therein a letter from one of the 
posts of the American Legion on the 
pauper’s oath; also to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix and include therein an 
editorial from one of the Long Beach, 
Calif., newspapers regarding the com- 
ing conference at San Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

LT. DENNIS CHAVEZ, JR. 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico ad- 
dressed the House. His remarks appear 
in the Appendix. ] 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the REcorz 
and include therein a poem by Dr. Levin 
Swiggett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON—A PEACE 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, 162 years 
ago come the 2d of next May, George 
Washington, then President, the anniver- 
sary of whose birth we observe tomor- 
row, writing to Alexander Hamilton with 
respect to his sentiments on a peace es-= 
tablishment, took occasion to say: 

It may be laid down as a primary posi- 
tion, and the basis of our system, that every 
citizen who enjoys the protection of a free 
government, Owes not only a proportion of his 
property, but even of his personal services to 
the defence of it, and consequently that the 
citizens of America (with a few legal and 
Official exemptions) from 18 to 50 years of 
age should be borne on the militia rolls, 
provided with uniform arms, and so far ac- 
customed to the use of them that the total 
strength ot the country might be called forth 
at a short notice on any very interesting 


emergency, 
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The years which have passed since then 
testify to the truth of what Washington 
said and demonstrate that in every re- 
public the due cultivation of a proper 
military spirit among the great mass 
of people and a general diffusion of mili- 
tary information are indispensably nec- 
essary for the preservation of liberty. 


A complete and generous education— | 


Said Milton— . ’ 
is that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offices, 
both private and public, of peace and war. 


It really is passing strange that as of 
today we have not learned by experience 
through the years that Washington was 
right and that the safety of democracy 
does depend on a free citizenry trained 
and armed to defend itself. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ENGEL of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein a letter received from Mr. Henry 
L. Stimson, Secretary of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp, and to include 
therein an article by David Lawrence, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Mason addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr, Wooprurr of Michigan addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix. ] 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and to include the cor- 
respondence between: myself and the 
Comptroller General, also the report sub- 
mitted by the Comptroller General to 
me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include a letter from Mr. Page L, 
Hawthorne, of Creston, Iowa, which ap- 
peared in the Iowa Union Farmer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp in two instances, 


His 
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in one to include a newspaper article on 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, anq 
in the other to include a column by mr. 
Ernest Lindley, entitled “United States 
Rebuffed,” which appeared in the Wash. 
ington Post. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re. 
marks in the ReEcorp and to include a 
newspaper article from the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Sunday Independent of February 
18, 1945, written by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Luzerne County, Pa., bar, At- 
torney Peter P. Jurchak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include an editorial from the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., February 
14, 1945, entitled “The Crimean Agree- 
ment,” and an English translation of a 
Polish-language news release issued by 
me on February 19, 1945, to certain Pol- 
ish-language newspapers in the United 
States, entitled “Yalta Agreements Will 
Result in Third World War.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection, 

CENTRALIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] has 
made some observations and called at- 
tention to a bill he has introduced, also 
making the charge that there is too 
much centralization of power here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, it is amusing to hear 
these charges made from time to time 
but they come from Members whose 
States or respective communities have 
received from that centralized power in 
Washington the appropriations and aid 
that they have urged and sought. 
Within the hour or two we will have 
before us the rivers and harbors bill 
which will authorize appropriations of 
$381,968,000 to improve the harbors and 
creeks in many of the States. Thus far 
I have not heard—nor do I expect to 
hear—a single kick or objection to these 
appropriations. We will also consider, 
in a few days, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation bill, which proposes an in- 
crease in the capital stock of that cor- 
poration from three to five billion dollars 
to be used in supporting prices of agri- 
cultural commodities which prices, in 
the last few years, have been higher than 
the farmers of this country ever antici- 
pated or dreamed of. 

There is seldom a week that we are not 
called upon to aid the States in various 
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ways but on such days when the pro- 
posed beneficial legislation is considered 
I do not hear any complaints regarding 
these aids and appropriations. 

I wonder how the gentleman feels 
about the proposal to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration? As to his other thought, I 
agree with him. Let us have the names 
of all the Republicans that have been 
appointed by President Roosevelt to high 
positions in the various agencies. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


ELECTION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
142), as follows: 

Resolved, That Hon. JonN W. McCormack, 
a Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, be, and he is hereby, elected 
Speaker pro tempore during the absence of 
the Speake.. 

Resolved, That the President and the Sen- 
ate be notified by the Clerk of the election 
of Hon. JOHN W. McCormack as Speaker pro 
tempore during the absence of the Speaker, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. McCORMACK took the oath of of- 
fice as Speaker pro tempore. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of persona’ privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated a 
month ago that he would appreciate the 
courtesy if Members who intended to rise 
to a question of personal privilege would 
submit it to the Chair in advance. 

However, the Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to state his 
question of personal privilege. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand a newspaper article from the 
New York Times of February 19, 1945, 
This article contains a statement re- 
Jeased by Pravda in Moscow, Russia, on 
Sunday, February 18, 1945. This article 
was printed in almost every daily news- 
paper in the United States. This article 
denounces Me as a Fascist, and among 
its statements are the following: 

“Mr. O’KonskKI.” Pravda said, “had repeated 
a dirty insinuation of Fascist propaganda 
concerning liberated Poland.” 


Another statement from Pravda quot- 
ed in this article states: 


“From the tribune of the House of Repre- 
seniatives he—” 


Meaning me— 
“spoke like Goebbels.” 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that these state- 
ments are a reflection on my patriotism 
and loyalty and a reflection on my char- 
ecter as a representative of 300,000 good 
American people. I ask to be recognized 
to defend myself and answer these most 
cerogatory attacks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the 
gentleman is entitled to speak on the 
question of personal privilege under the 
statement made by him. 


AN ANSWER TO PRAVDA 
Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 


Sunday, February 18, Pravda, the official 
newspaper of Soviet Russia assailed me 
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for denouncing the Yalta Conference as 
the most dastardly crime of the ages. 
In typical Goebbels fashion, which Mos- 
cow always apes and emulates, Pravda 
stated: 

O’Konsxr had repeated a dirty insinuation 


of Fascist propaganda concerning liberated 
Poland. 


The official Soviet organ also stated: 


From the tribune of the House of Repre- 
sentatives he spoke like Goebbels. 


The article also states that— 


The Polish Government in London had 
been acting in unison with Berlin. 


These statements by Pravda are typi- 
cal of the technique employed by Moscow 
to fool and confuse. Anybody not in 
100-percent agreement with Moscow ac- 
cording to Moscow is a Fascist and a 
mouthpiece of Goebbels. Perhaps that 
is why Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
handed over all the loot to Stalin at 
Yalta because maybe they were afraid 
that they too might be called Fascists 
and mouthpieces of Goebbels if they even 
had a conscience that said “No” just 
once. Name calling in Moscow, like in 
Berlin, is a special stock in trade. The 
brand is identical. The technique is 
identical. Pravda apes Goebbels in 
every turn of the road. In fact Pravda 
out-Goebbels Goebbels in many in- 
stances. 

Goebbel’s technique is telling a big lie 
and telling it often enough so that peo- 
ple will believe it. Moscow’s technique 
is of the same stripe. It is not I who 
talks like Goebbels. It is Moscow, 
through Pravda, that talks like Goebbels. 
To my mind, there is no difference be- 
tween fascism, nazi-ism, and commu- 
nism. All three are products of per- 
verted minds. Fascism, communism, 
and nazi-ism to me are just different 
trade names of the same parcel. 

With all my being, with all my heart 
and soul, I despise all three. The gears 
that make these three perversions tick 
are identical—make no mistake about 
that. 

So when Pravda denounces me as a 
Fascist I laugh up my sleeve because, to 
me, such a reply smacks of fascism it- 
self in its lowest form. Moscow, like 
Goebbels, has fooled millions with that 
kind of trickery. It took Munich to wise 
up the world to Goebbels. Likewise, it 
took Yalta to wise up the world to 
Pravda. The Goebbels-Pravda axis 
technique has fooled the world for too 
long. It still fools men in high places, 
“but you can’t fool all the people all of 
the time.” 

Let us examine this Goebbels-Pravda 
technique of telling a big lie often enough 
so that people will believe it. I de- 
nounced the Yalta Conference as the 
crime of the ages. I denounced the sell- 
ing out of Poland as a stab in the back 
to freedom-loving people everywhere. 
I stated that the crime conference at 
Yalta butchered the Atlantic Charter 
and threw it into the Black Sea. To 
these statements of truth Moscow in 
Goebbels style replied: “The Polish Gov- 
ernment in London had been ‘acting in 
unison with Berlin.’” This lie has been 
repeated so often by Moscow that re- 
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sistance of the representatives at the 
Yalta Conference subsided. I might say 
parenthetically that this lie had the help 
of quite a bit of the mixture of vodka 
and red pepper which some of our own 
representatives had so deeply impressed 
on their own minds. 

So now we have Pravda telling us that 
the reason Poland was sold down the 
river is because “Poland acted in unison 
with Berlin.” This is perhaps one of 
the “strong” arguments used by Stalin 
which Mr. Byrnes referred to upon his 
arrival from the Conference. Rein- 
forced by vodka and red pepper it was 
perhaps even stronger. Of all Pravda 
lies this one takes the prize. In Wis- 
consin we have the Burlington Liars’ 
Club, which makes an annual award to 
the most ridiculous yarn of each year. I 
am submitting this Pravda statement to 
this organization and there is no ques- 
tion about who is going to get the prize 
for 1945. 

Let us make an honest and decent re- 
view of the record of Poiand and its Gov- 
ernment in this bloody war. This record 
is written in history with the blood of 
7,000,600 Poles who gave their lives in 
this war. It is a record of which Poland 
has every right to be proud. It isa rec- 
ord that has no equal among the gal- 
lant fighting Allies. “Poland acted in 
unison with Berlin.” How stupid and 
low a statement for human beings to 
make! 

Here is Poland’s record of “acting in 
unison with Berlin.” At 4:50 a. m. on 
September 1, 1939, swarms of German 
bombers appeared over Polish skies. The 
Second World War began. Poland had 
200 tanks—Hitler had 4,200. Poland 
had only 377 planes—Hitler had 4,000. 
The ratio of fire-power was 1 to 72 in 
Hitler’s favor. Hitler had 2,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles—Poland had a few horses. 
Poland’s Army was outnumbered 5 to 1. 
Yet Poland did not yield. Poland was 
the first to fight back. Poland had no 
lend-lease from us. Poland was prom- 
ised 100 bomber planes from Britain 
which she never got—but Poland fought 
on and stood alone against the Hitler 
hordes, Poland was promised 100 
fighter planes from France which she 
never got—still Poland fought on. 
France and England hid in the Maginot 
line—still Poland fought on alone. Po- 
land fought alone against the mightiest 
and most deadly war machine in the his- 
tory of the world. Poles were mowed 
down like grass but they died with their 
boots on rather than collaborate with 
Hitler. For 17 days they four*.t back 
the criminal of the ages. Then what 
happened? 

Moscow—yes; Moscow of all places. 
Those who accuse Poland of “acting in 
unison with Berlin.” What did Moscow 
do when Poland was spilling its blood 
like water in those 17 days? It was Mos- 
cow and not Poland that “acted in unison 
with Berlin.” Moscow, like a wolf hold- 
ing its prey at bay, collaborated with Hit- 
ler and stabbed gallant Poland in the 
back. Now Poland had two of the larg- 
est military powers in the world against 
it. Did they give in? Not by a lonz 


shot. They still fought on. They fought 
on until October 5. Poland alone held 
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out longer against two mighty enemies 
than France with the help of England 
held out against Hitler. 

These 37 days that Poland held out 
were precious days for the Allies. It 
gave them a chance to wake up. All 
decent people throughout the world owe 
a lasting debt of gratitude to the Poles 
for their courage in refusing to com- 
promise with Hitler—even when stabbed 
in the back by Moscow. 

With this kind of history written with 
Polish blood, Moscow now has the bra- 
zenness to say, “Poland ‘acted in unison 
with Berlin.’” History shows it was 
Moscow and not Poland who “acted in 
unison with Berlin.” Moscow was the first 
country in all of Europe to collaborate 
with Hitler, when Moscow thought she 
herself could get some good out of it. 
To have Moscow now present the argu- 
ment that Poland collaborated with Hit- 
ler is enough to nauseate all decent and 
freedom-loving people. To tell these 
truths, Moscow says, is fascism and 
speaking for Goebbels. Moscow should 
know. No Pole has ever done business 
with Goebbels. Moscow has had that 
experience on more than one occasion. 
If Moscow thought its interests could 
be better promoted, it would do business 
with Goebbels again. 

But all this is just a very small part of 
Poland’s valor in this war and their con- 
stant refusal to collaborate with Hitler 
in any manner, shape, or form. Did Po- 
land cease fighting after her country 
was overrun by Hitler and his satellite 
Russia? Not by any means. In all these 
more than 5 years of war wherever there 
was a German Hitler’s army to fight 
against, Poland was there. What Po- 
land? The Poland headed by the Pol- 
ish Government in London, which Mos- 
cow wants liquidated. In more than 5 
years Polish sailors, Polish soldiers, Pol- 
ish underground, and exiled Poles from 
everywhere were loyal and obedient 
subjects of this government. What is 
the record of this Polish Government in 
London? Did it collaborate with Hitler 
at any time? Let us look at the record 
again written with blood of Polish sol- 
diers on every battlefield. 

Through the government in London 
for more than 5 years Poland still fought 
Hitler and his Fascist forces wherever 
they could be found. 

After the battle for Poland came the 
battle for France. Through the Polish 
Government in London there was re- 
cruited an army of more than 170,000 
Polish men who fought in France. In 
France the Poles defended the Saar sec- 
tor of the Maginot line. When the north- 
western French front broke, the Four- 
teenth French Army was ordered to 
abandon the Maginot line. The First 
Polish Division covered the retreat of the 
French Army. The Poles were always 
the last to surrender or run. On June 18 
Marshal Petain applied for an armistice. 
At the request of the Polish Government 
in London, General Sikorski tried to save 
as many as he could and ordered General 
Duch of the Polish Army to fight his way 
to Switzerland. General Duch and the 
Polish Army did not even then stop fight- 
ing because they were engaged in a crit- 
ical battle, In this battle 45 percent of 
the Folish Army in France was killed. 
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Thus the Polish Army was the last to 
cease firing in the battle for France, 
This is what Moscow now calls “acting 
in unison with Berlin.” 

Poland’s fight for their freedom and 
ours did not end in France. Here is how 
the Polish Government in London con- 
tinued to act in unison with Berlin. In 
the spring of 1940 Great Britain and 
France planned to attack in Hitler-oc- 
cupied Norway. Immediately when this 
became known the Polish Government in 
London was the first to apply for the 
inclusion of her troops in this dangerous 
expedition. Poland has always been the 
first one ready to help victims of Hitler’s 
inhumanity. So a Polish army went to 
fight Hitlerism in Norway. The Polish 
Army was assigned the peninsula op- 
posite the town of Narvik, Norway. This 
was the goal of the expedition. The 
Polish Army not only held its assignment 
but did more—it began an offensive 
which ended in the conquest of Ankenes. 
On the night of May 31 the Polish Army 
was called out of Norway and returned 
to France due to the critical situation in 
Flanders. Here again the Polish Army 
was the last to leave Hitler-occupied 
Norway. Read General Bithoart’s state- 
ment about Poland’s heroism at Narvik 
and Ankenes, and see how “Poland acted 
in unison with Berlin.” 

Let us goon. When it became evident 
that France would no longer resist the 
Germans and that her capitulation was 
but a matter of days, General Sikorski 
resolved to continue fighting side by side 
with the British ally. 

On June 17, 1940, a British bomber 
came to Bordeaux to take General Sikor- 
ski to London. 

On the following day, in the course of 
a dramatic conference at 10 Downing 
Street, General Sikorski arranged with 
the British Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill, the outlines of a new military 
agreement between Poland and Great 
Britain. At the same time the technical 
details were worked out for the transport 
of the Polish armed forces from France 
to the British Isles. 

This is how a distinguished British 
writer, George Slocombe, relates the 
Sikorski-Churchill meeting—Sunday Ex- 
press, July 14, 1940: 

“Tomorrow, I return to France,” said Gen- 
eral Sikorski gravely to the Prime Minister, 
“and I have to face my army. What am I to 
tell them?” 

“Tell them,” replied Mr. Churchill, “that 
we are their comrades in life and in death, 


We shall conquer together or we shall die 
together.” 

“That is all I wish to know,” said General 
Sikorski. 

The two prime ministers, one the leader of 
a free Britain, the other of a martyred but 
still undying people, shook hands. 

“That handshake,” General Sikorski told 
me yesterday, “meant more to me than any 
treaty of alliance or any pledged word.” 


That was the start of the collaboration 
between Poland and Great Britain, a col- 
laboration which has not been one-sided. 
While Polish ships, including the new 
Polish trans-Atlantic liner Batory helped 
to evacuate British troops from Dun- 
kerque, British transports called in 
ports of southern France, such as Roche- 
fort, La Rochelle, Le Verdon, Bordeaux, 
St. Jean de Luz, and so forth, and took 
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aboard the various units of the Polish 
Army. 

The Polish Air Force, scattered 
throughout France, reported in its en. 
tirety. Three-fourths of the armoreg 
units, sappers, and liaison troops, plus a}] 
troops in the training camps, were suc. 
cessfully evacuated. 

The work of embarkation in the south. 
ern ports was completed literally at the 
eleventh hour, with the Germans closing 
in on the southern ports of France and 
the French authorities demanding with 
increasing urgency that the Polish troops 
should lay down their arms, 

All in all out of a total of about 80,000 
Polish troops in France it was possible 
to save approximately 30,000 men up to 
the end of June. 

Among the many thousands of Polish 
soldiers evacuated from France in the 
latter part of June 1940, approximately 
8,000 flyers, among whom were various 
specialists and ranks had been brought to 
England. They came without a single 
plane, practically unfamiliar with the 
types of British aircraft. They were 
certain of a hospitable reception but they 
had to earn the confidence of their Brit- 
ish colleagues. 

The first Polish unit, Squadron 303, 
subsequently called the Kosciusko 
Squadron, was put into perfect fighting 
trim by August 31, 1940. Said squadron, 
together with Squadron 302, which was 
organized later, participated in all the 
major engagements with the German 
Air Force during the Battle of Britain. 

According to official data, Squadrons 
302 and 303 shot down 142 enemy planes 
with 23 additional probably destroyed, 
while Polish flyers serving in British 
squadrons shot down 177 plus 16 prob- 
ables. Allin all the Poles contributed to 
the destruction of 219 enemy planes and 
to the probable destruction of 39 addi- 
tional craft. Accordingly every eighth 
German shot down over London had 
been accounted for by a-Pole. 

His Majesty King George VI person- 
ally visited the Polish squadrons to shake 
the Polish flyers’ hands and to congratu- 
late them on their victories. 

George Saunders, the official historiog- 
rapher of the Battle of Britain and one 
of the most popular British authors, 
characterized the fighting prowess of the 
Polish pursuit flyers: 

Among the pursuit flyers, the Poles are ex- 
cellent. Their bravery is immense and their 
skill borders on the superhuman. The Poles 
have rendered signal services. They con- 
tinue to render them and shall continue to do 
so until a triumphant and total victory shall 
irradiate their wings. We are beginning to 
know the Poles. 


Until May 1, 1944, the official records of 
the Polish Air Force operating from Brit- 
ish bases in the British Isles contains the 
following entries: Six hundred and 
twenty enemy aircraft actually de- 
stroyed, 167 probably destroyed, 214 bad- 
ly damaged. 

Polish bomber squadrons have taken 
part in 893 operations of a varied char- 
acter in which a total of 7,056 sorties 
were made. 

Lt. Col. Francis Gabreski, famous pilot 
ace, who has the highest score among 
American airmen in the European the- 
ater—he shot down 38 enemy planes— 
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was for some time in 1943 attached to 
the Polish Spitfire Squadron in Great 
Britain. 

His opinion about Polish pilots is most 
favorable: 

They distinguished themselves by the 
greatest bravery I have ever seen. Their 
spirit of comradeship is unequaled. 


In addition to the combats to the con- 
stant patrol service above the sea to- 
gether with the coastal command and 
to the escorting of Allied bombers, the 
Polish Air Force participated in military 
operations in Tunisia, Sicily, and in Italy. 

The Polish Air Force at all times was 
fourth as to size among the United Na- 
tions—after the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia—and consisted of 
14 squadrons. It is larger than the com- 
bined air forces of France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, and Bel- 
gium, 

That is how the Polish Government 
“acted in unison with Berlin.” 

The next so-called unison with Berlin 
was at Tobruk. For 4 months the 
Poles defended Tobruk. Most of the 
time the Polish battalions occupied the 
extremely dangerous sector of the per- 
imeter under the enemy’s heavy fire, 
coming from Medaucr Hill. Detach- 
ments in this sector were changed every 
2 weeks because of close proximity to 
the enemy, the exposed position, and the 
ceaseless enemy fire exhausted the men 
in very short time. Polish forces de- 
fended this sector for 70 days, until the 
fortress was finally relieved. 

At the end of 1941, General Auchin- 
leck’s offensive and the assault of the 
fortress’ defenders finally broke the 
enemy’s iron ring. Tobruk was free. It 
was the first fortress noted in the an- 
nals of this war which resisted all the 
attacks of the enemy. 

After leaving Tobruk, the Carpathian 
Brigade took part in the pursuit of the 
enemy. During that pursuit the Poles 
dislodged the Axis forces from strongly 
fortified positions at El Gazala,; 25 miles 
west of Tobruk. Here Polish infantry 
without cover charged the enemy across 
a flat terrain against concentrated 
artillery, mortar, and machine-gun fire. 
Although the attack was carried out al- 
most entirely without any artillery sup- 
port, it was very successful and cul- 
minated in capturing a great number of 
war prisoners and of huge supply stores. 

During the entire Libyan campaign 
the enemy took only 14 Polish prisoners 
while the Carpathian Brigade took more 
than 1,800 German and Italian prisoners. 
This may serve to illustrate the stub- 
bornness with which the Poles fought in 
Libya. 

That, Moscow, is how the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London “acted in unison with 
Berlin.” 

Poland’s next stand against Hitler, 
which Moscow terms unison with Ber- 
lin, was in Italy. Let us review this act 
of heroism by a Polish army. 

Previous battles for Cassino had taken 
place in the middle of January 1944— 
Americans being engaged—in the middle 
of February—Americans, Indians, and 
New Zealanders—and from March 15 to 
28, when the Allies succeeded in cap- 
turing the railway station and in ap- 
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proaching within 300 yards of the mon- 
astery. 

Despite the support of air forces on 
an unprecedently large scale—the larg- 
est ever used against a single objective— 
the Allies had to withdraw before the 
murderous fire of the Germans. 

The monastery was the key to the de- 
fense of the area. To capture it the 
Poles struck first at the massif of Alba- 
neta and heights 595 and 565, and cap- 
tured them, repelling many counterat- 
tacks by the Germans. 

The nature of the struggle is evidenced 
by the fact that ladders had to be used 
more than once and hand-to-hand fight- 
ing was frequent. The Germans believed 
their position is impregnable. 

On May 16 the New York Times gave 
the following description of the first at- 
tack made by the Poles, an attack which 
ended in failure: 

Polish troops * * * again were thrown 
against their old-time enemies at the open- 
ing of the offensive against the Gustav line 
* * * and have been in the thick of the 
fighting ever since. 

Theirs was one of the most difficult of all 
sectors of this difficult front. 


On May 17 the Poles renewed their 
assault on the slope of Mount Cassino, a 
simultaneous attack on the town of Cas- 
sino at the foot of the monastery being 
made by the Canadians. On May 18, 
after a desperate struggle, the Poles cap- 
tured the abbey. 

The fury and passion with which the 
Poles attacked the Germans were com- 
mented on by all who saw the struggle 
or its scene. 

“The battle turned into a savage ani- 
mal struggle,’ wrote the war corre- 
spondent of the British United Press. 
“Not a single able-bodied prisoner was 
taken by either side on the slopes leading 
to Abbey Hill,” wrote another. 

As a tribute to the British comrades of 
the Eighth Army, the Poles planted over 
Monte Cassino, beside their national 
flag, the British Union Jack. 

Learning the success of the Polish 
Corps, His Majesty King George VI 
awarded General Anders the compan- 
ionship of the Order of the Bath, one of 
the highest of the British decorations. 
At the same time Gen. Sir Harold Alex- 
ander sent the following message to Gen. 
Oliver Leese, cornmander of the British 
Eighth Army, to be handed to General 
Anders: 

I shall be grateful if you will convey a 
special word of praise to General Anders 
on the magnificent fighting qualities and 
tenacity of his Polish troops displayed in 
capturing the fortress which the enemy 
considered impregnable. This is a proud 
day for Poland, and I salute the Polish flag 


which now flies proudly from the monastery 
fortress. 


The United States Army also paid 
tribute to the Polish Second Corps. On 
August 1, 1944, Gen. Jacob Devers, when 
decorating General Anders with the Or- 
der of the Legion of Merit—degree of 
commander—said: 

History will record the capture of the 
monastery hill by the Poles. * * * 
There are no fighting men superior to these 
soldiers, and there are no soldiers who have 
@ more impelling reason, a greater incentive 
to destroy the enemy, Their homeland has 
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been ravished. May it soon again become a 
free nation taking an important part in 
the affairs of the world at peace. 


After 415 months Monte Cassino had 
fallen to the Allies opening the way to 
Rome. 

That is how the Polish Government 
“acted in unison with Berlin.” 


And even within Poland the fight was 
carried on in the underground. No con- 
quered nation—I repeat—no conquered 
nation had as much contact with the 
underground as the Polish Government 
in London. Even after more than 5 
years as victims of conacuest, there were 
still 2,000,000 Poles on Poland ready to 
kill Nazis at every opportunity. The 
first Russian successes in eastern Po- 
land were made with the help of the 
Polish underground—acting in unison, 
not with Berlin, but in unison with the 
Polish Government in London. What 
man or lady in this House does not know 
what happened at Warsaw? For 63 days 
the Polish underground held that tragic 
city alone and without material aid. 
Material aid was denied them. By 
whom? By our ally Russia just 25 miles 
away from Warsaw. Russia would not 
even permit our planes or British planes 
to land in Russia after we tried to fly 
some help to Warsaw. Ah, no! That 
gave Hitler a good chance to kill Poles 
loyal to the Polish London Government. 
The more of these Poles Hitler killed the 
less Russia would have to imprison and 
kill. In killing Poles, Moscow and Goeb- 
bels collaborated always and 100 per- 
cent. 

And what reward was given to the 
Polish underground for the help they 
had given the Allies? They got more 
than a stab in the back. They sot bul- 
lets in their heads. Why? Because 
they were Nazis? No. Because they 
were Facists? No. Because they were 
enemies? No. They were shot and are 
being shot today because they committed 
the “terrible sin” of being obedient to the 
Polish Government in London. Any 
Pole obedient to the Polish Government 
in London suffers that fate. 

The Secretary of State, when these 
gallant Poles were holding Warsaw for 
67 days, issued a note to the enemy coun- 
try saying that those patriotic Poles 
holding Warsaw would be recognized as 
regular members of the Polish fighting 
army and must be treated as such. Un- 
fortunately, the Secretary of State did 
not relay that same message to one of 
our allies, because they were not treated 
as such. 

How long has this been going on? 
Ever since Goebbels and Moscow got to- 
gether in 1939. Since 1939 Moscow has 
been killing Poles—our ally. Moscow 
has been killing Nazis only since 1941— 
2 years later. When the history of this 
war is written, we will learn that Moscow 
has directed the killing, starving, and im- 
prisoning of.more allies than it has 
Nazis. Yes; who is it that works in 


unison with Berlin? 

Even today, after being stabbed in the 
back, wherever you find the Nazi enemy 
you will find Poland fighting against 
him. On land, on sea, under the sea, and 
in the skies you still find Poland chas- 
ing and killing Nazis—and Poiand did 
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not get $10,000,000,000 of lend-lease. 
These Polish forces are led by the Polish 
Government in London. Not once has 
,any Pole in actual fighting questioned 
the validity or loyalty of the leaders of 
that Government. This Government 
has been so widely supported that out of 
35,000,000 Poles before the war not a sin- 
gle Nazi Quisling has been found in 
Poland in more than 5 years of this war. 
Just think of it. In more than 5 years 
of war, with all the crucifying that has 
taken place of Polish people, there is not 
one bit of evidence to show that one sin- 
gle Pole out of 35,000,000 ever collabo- 
rated with the Nazis. That is how Po- 
land collaborates with Berlin. Even 
Goebbels, with all his lies, could not 
divide the Polish Nation. But what 
Goebbels could not do Moscow has done. 
Goebbels is not alone in believing in the 
crude and indecent policy of divide and 
conquer. That is Moscow’s stock in 
trade, too. Moscow, with its Goebbels 
technique, has succeeded in dividing the 
Polish Nation. And in dividing the 
Polish Nation, Moscow, and not Poland, 
has been acting in unison with Berlin. 

Yes; in spite of its tragic fate, Poland 
fought on. More than 17,000,000 Polish 
people, one-fifth of her population, has 
paid the supreme sacrifice for their free- 
dom and ours. What country is there 
that can compare to this tragic fate? 
What was their reward? Promises, 
glowing, wordy tributes, and a stab in 
the back. On four previous occasions 
Poland has been severed. But on all 
four occasions it was by European pow- 
ers. These four. previous partitions 
were denounced by the civilized world 
as the crime of ages up to that time. 
But now we have an even greater crime. 
This time Poland has been partitioned 
by outsiders. And this time Poland has 
been severed, not by enemy countries, 
but by so-called allies. It is like going 
into your brother’s home and then get- 
ting stabbed in the back by him. That 
is why this last partition at Yalta will 
go down as the most ghastly crime of 
all ages known to man or beast. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
world that allies met and divided the 
spoils of a fellow ally. Even the most 
cruei and inhuman militarists of the ages 
never stooped that low. Is it any won- 
der that De Gaulle snubbed the partici- 
pants of this “poker game” at Yalta? 
Reviewing the fate of Poland at Yalta, 
is there any reason to believe that the 
Big Three, led and managed by the “Big 
One,” can ever be trusted? De Gaulle, 
I am sure, wants no part of the crime 
conference at Yalta. 


CONCLUSION 


Ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
what I have said is an answe. to Pravda’s 
stupid charge that I am a Fascist and 
speak like Goebbels. All of us know who 
really is a Fascist and apes Goebbels. No 
less an authority than the Very Rever- 
end Dr. W. R. Inge, former dean of St. 
Paul’s and head of the Angelican Diocese 
in London, just last Sunday said: “You 
don’t have democracy in Russia. What 
you have is closer to fascism than any- 
thing else.” So I hurl the charge of 
6peaking like Goebbels and spreading 
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Fascist lies right back to Moscow, where 
it belongs and rightfully so. 

But this is not all of the Fascist lies 
emanating from Moscow. The stupid lie 
that Poland “acted in unison with Ber- 
lin” is just a rare sample of their stupid 
Fascist propaganda. Other stupid lies 
which were such strong arguments at 
Yalta reinforced by vodka and red pepper 
are— 

That Russia needs Polish soil to pro- 
tect herself from future aggression. 

That the Curzon line is a historic 
boundary submitted by neutral powers. 

That the Polish Government in London 
represents Polish landlords. 

That the Polish Government in Lon- 
don is not the choice of the Polish people. 

That the Polish Government does not 
represent the Polish underground. 

That Russia must be rewarded for her 
liberation of Poland. 

These bits of Fascist-Communist- 
Goebbels propaganda lies are just as 
brazen and stupid as the one I disproved 
today. In future days I shall disprove 
all these other Fescist lies and schemes. 

These lies and Fascist tricks might 
fool some of our leaders. But it will take 
more than vodka and pepper before the 
vast majority of decent, freedom-loving 
American people will believe them, 


ALLIED UNITY 


Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Cormack). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened very carefully to the remarks of 
the Member who has just preceded me. 
It seems to me that those of us who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States have a very solemn 
obligation. We have the obligation to 
make no statement or to do anything on 
the floor of this House which is likely to 
contribute to disunity among the Allies 
who are fighting on our side. We are 
fighting not against Russia, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are fighting against Ger- 
many and Japan. The contributions 
that have been made by our allies in this 
war must be recognized; we should be 
praising these Allies, and be glad that 
they are battling by our side in the war 
against nazi-ism. The problem of the 
Polish settlement is an extremely diffi- 
cult one. It is one that is going to call 
for the very best brains that the world 
has, and for careful, cool consideration. 
I doubt very much that appeals to emo- 
tions and to national prejudices made on 
the floor of this House are going to help 
the cause of unity or are going to help to 
solve the Polish problem. After all, we 
are interested primarily in world peace. 
Let us not lose sight of the main objec- 
tive by becoming too engrossed in the 
details; let us put first things first. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the Speaker of 
the House announced that it would be 
his rule not to recognize requests for } 
minute speeches after the morning hour 
and after the chairman of a committee 
was in his place ready to proceed with 
the consideration of a bill. The gentle. 
man from Indiana [Mr. LuDLow] was on 
his feet seeking recognition at the time 
the gentleman who just spoke was rec- 
ognized. I would like to propound the 
inquiry whether or not the incident that 
has just taken place is to be regarded 
as overruling the statement or the an- 
nouncement of the Speaker a few days 
ago. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
present occupant of the chair does not 
feel the gentleman’s inquiry constitutes 
a parliamentary inquiry. ‘The Chair 
feels that the incident does not consti- 
tute a precedent as to overruling any ex- 
pressions made by the Speaker of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Raysurn]. The Chair, of course, did not 
know for what purpose the gentleman 
from California was seeking recognition. 
The gentleman from South Dakota is 
aware of the fact that at all times when 
it is possible for the convenience of Mem- 
bers, when the House is sitting as such, 
unanimous-consent requests for Mem- 
bers to extend their remarks in the 
ReEcorD are recognized. The gentleman 
from California asked for permission to 
proceed for 1 minute. There was no ob- 
jection. The Chair feels, expressing the 
personal opinion of the present occupant 
of the chair, that the suggestion made by 
the Speaker, which was referred to by 
the gentleman from South Dakota, is an 
orderly one to follow. The present occu- 
pant of the chair shall govern himself 
accordingly in the future in connection 
with any request to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The Chair at this time will only recog- 
nize Members for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent to extend their re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
to include therein a letter sent to me by 
the Foreign Economic Administration in 
response to some questions I asked them 
in the Recorp on February 16, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentieman 
from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a radio broadcast on the administra- 
tion of the O. P. A. in the Territories. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the Delegate 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an editorial from the national 
film weekly Box Office, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein certain brief quoted material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS APPROPRIATION, 1946 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 2252) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, and for other pur- 
poses. Pending that motion I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate shall 
continue for 1 hour, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABer] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2252, the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments 
appropriation bill, with Mr. Priest in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. CAsE]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an inquiry I would like 
to direct to the chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge-of this bill. 

A few days ago we had under consid- 
eration a bill to appropriate some addi- 
tional money for conducting an agricul- 
tural census. Yesterday I received in 
the mail a communication from the ag- 
ricultural statistician in charge for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., which reads as 
follows: 

We have recently published a bulletin for 
South Dakota containing the county data 
on livestock for the years 1924 to 1943, in- 
clusive. The supply is limited and the pub- 
lication should only go to those who have 
need for it. This notice is sent that you 
may request copy if you so desire. There is 
no charge. The county data covers num- 
bers of animals of the different species, num- 
bers of chickens, and numbers of hay-con- 
suming and grain-consuming animal units. 
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When the appropriation item was con- 
sidered the other day for the agricul- 
tural census we were told that the pur- 
pose of it was to enable the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Com- 
merce, or the Bureau of the Census to 
go out and count the chickens and the 
different species of animals, the number 
of animals that consumed grain and 
hay, and so forth. Now I have this com- 
munication from the Department of 
Agriculture saying they already have 
them counted clear up through 1943, 
for which no special appropriation was 
required. 

I want to know if I may have assur- 
ance from the chairman of this com- 
mittee that in the pending appropria- 
tion bill we have no such proposed du- 
plication of appropriations as the Con- 
gress was called upon to make in pass- 
ing funds for the agricultural census the 
other day. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the gentleman of the information 
that he desires; that is that there is ab- 
solutely no duplication in this bill with 
respect to the activities mentioned. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As far as 
the gentleman knows, there is no way in 
which we are making appropriations here 
to do something that is already being 
done under another appropriation? 

Mr, LUDLOW. Absolutely not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appre- 
ciate the assurance of the chairman of 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
[Mr, DworsHax]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had the pleasure, during the past 2 
years, of serving on the Appropriation 
Subcommittee, handling appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, In view of the fact that I am 
leaving that subcommittee for another 
assignment I should like at this time to 
join with my colleague the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. O’NgaL], a member 
of the committee, who yesterday paid 
splendid tribute to the chairman of this 
subcommittee, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. LupLow], and the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

It has been by experience and obser- 
vation, during the past 2 years, that 
those two colleagues of ours have done 
extremely conscientious work and have 
rendered faithful and devoted service in 
discharging their duties. 

These particular departments of the 
Federal Government, of course, are serv- 
ice departments, and the members of the 
subcommittee do not have the same op- 
portunity that is afforded other subcom- 
mittees to bring in colorful reports and 
indulge in . ontroversies. Yesterday the 
chairman of the committee, in his com- 
prehensive outline of the various items 
in this bill, made a statement which I 
think should be corrected at this time. 
It was not incorrect, but it was rather 
incomplete. The chairman stated that 
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the total amount carried in tire bill was 
$1,342,873,000, a decrease of $59,873,000 
from the appropriations for 1945. That 
is partially true, but the chairman over- 
looked the fact that the funds carried 
in this bill make no provision whatsoever 
for the payment of overtime during the 
next fiscal year. Primarily, that is be- 
cause the various overtime pay bills will 
expire on June 30 and, naturally, no 
authority exists for extension of those 
overtime payments in the fiscal year 1946. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. LUDLOW. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. There was no thought 
or purpose on my part of making a mis- 
statement; it was just an oversight on 
my part to state that the bill did not 
carry overtime. I thank the gentleman 
for calling it to our attention. 

Mr.DWORSHAK. My only purpose in 
doing so is that the record will show 
the true situation. As a matter of fact, 
considering the overtime factor, instead 
of showing a decrease of $59,000,000 un- 
der appropriations for 1945—taking into 
consideration the fact that 1945 funds 
which are now being currently used pro- 
vide for the payment of overtime to Fed- 
eral employees—the bill actually shows 
an increase of $67,276,000. Of this, the 
Treasury Department in 1946 will show 
an increase of $26,730,000, and the Post 
Office Department approximately $40,- 
000,000. This comparison, of course, is 
on the assumption that the overtime pay 
legislation expiring on June 30 will be 
extended. 

As I said a few minutes ago, these de- 
partments are essentially service agen- 
cies and their volume of business is gov- 
erned largely by the volume of general 
business of the Federal Government. I 
have here a statement for the fiscal year 
1944, prepared by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, breaking down the total expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1944 of $1,075.,- 
000,000, and I give you these figures in 
percentages so you may have a better 
understanding of how the appropriations 
for the Post Office Department are al- 
lotted: Salaries, during the year 1944, 
amounted to $805,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total appro- 
priation. Transportation of things 
amounted to 18.3 percent of the total; 
travel, 2.91 percent; rents and royalties, 
1.76 percent; supplies and materials, 1.28 
percent; and communication service, 
printing, binding, every contractual serv- 
ice, equipment, refunds, and awards, 
compositely amounted to only 0.85 per- 
cent of the total. 

The Post Office Department, on De- 
cember 31, 1944, had 372,512 employees, 
compared with 350,004 on December 31, 
1943, or an increase of 22,508 during the 
year. 

The Treasury Department showed an 
increase in its personnel of 8,274, as it 
had 93,946 employees on December 31, 
1944, as compared with 85,672 on De- 
cember 31, 1943. 

It is interesting to check reports is- 
sued by the United States Civil Service 
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Commission, showing the status of civil- 
ian employment in the executive depart- 
ments, as follows: 


December: Si, . 1901 2 wcccmacnsenusinnd 1, 620, 900 
oe ge oe) 2, 810, 871 
December Bi, TOW. cddcdcwnanshy 3, 007, 000 
December 84; SPR snc ccasncennned 3, 309, 000 


During these 3 war years, civilian em- 
ployment by the Federal Government 
has more than doubled, which is a re- 
markable condition in view of the fact 
that manpower requirements of the Na- 
tion have been greatly accentuated for 
war purposes. 

Thus you can readily see that the old- 
line agencies like the Post Office Depart- 
ment are more stable than some of the 
recently created war agencies, and the 
salary schedules that were presented 
during the hearings are far more stable 
in the old-line agencies than are those 
in some of the war agencies. 

If you will read the Officia] Register 
and note some of the salary standards 
which have been adopted by these war 
agencies, you will probably be amazed. 
There has been much criticism on the 
part of so-called career employees of the 
Federal Government in the Post Office, 
Treasury, and other departments be- 
cause they have not enjoyed the same 
salary increases and the promotions in 
grade and from one grade to another, 
I checked recently and found instances 
in some of the war agencies where sal- 
aries had been increased 50 percent in 
the last 2 years. Of course, that same 
thing is not true of some of the old-line 
agencies. 

AIR MAIL VOLUME INCREASES 


During the hearings, the testimony of 
various witnesses developed some very 
interesting information concerning the 
status of domestic air mail, and I want 
to direct your attention to page 167 of 
the hearings and show you what in- 
creases there have been during the last 
4 years. 

This testimony shows that in 1940 the 
total pound-miles of domestic mail was 
18,000,000,000, or an increase of 18 per- 
cent over the previous year. In 1941 
the pound-miles carried were 22,000,- 
000,000, or 19 percent over 1940. In 1942 
the pound-miles carried had grown to 
31,000,000,000, an increase of 40 percent 
over the preceding year. In 1943 there 
were 56,000,000,00 pound-miles carried, 
or an increase of 79 percent over the 
preceding year. This analysis shows 
that in the past 4 years there has been 
an increase of approximately 500 percent 
in the amount of domestic air mail 
carried. 

During the hearing it was also devel- 
oped that, while the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has been responsible for fixing the 
rates for carrying air mail which are 
paid by the Post Office Department, there 
may be some discrepancies in the esti- 
mates submitted for both domestic and 
foreign air mail. For instance, there 
was a tentative estimate of $1 as a rate 
for two new routes, one from Seattle, 
Wash., to Fairbanks, Alaska, and one 
across the Atlantic. The Navy Depart- 
ment has been carrying the mail on 
these two routes, but recently private 
carriers have taken over this responsi- 
bility. No rate has been set yet by the 
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C. A. B., but the Post Office Dep=-rtment 
suggested the possibility of paying $l a 
pound for carrying that mail. 

We must recall that several years ago, 
when the air-mail traffic or business was 
in its infancy, it was the established pol- 
icy of the Federal Government to sub- 
sidize air-mail carriers in order to cre- 
ate and expand routes and to encourage 
development and expansion of the avia- 
tion industry. In those days it was un- 
derstood generally that subsidies were 
recognized as being necessary to build 
up this vast network of air-mail trans- 
portation. But in the hearings before 
our subcommittee a few weeks ago the 
testimony indicated that, while repre- 
sentatives of the Solicitor’s Office were 
permitted to appear at the hearings con- 
ducted by the C. A. B. when these rates 
were established, it was obvious that the 
interest of the Government was not 
adequately taken care of. 

We visualize in the post-war period a 
vast expansion even greater than this 
500 percent which we have had in the 
domestic air-mail routes during the past 
4 years and the question naturally arises 
in my mind, and I presume in the minds 
of many of you, whether the Congress 
has some joint responsibility to deter- 
mine the fundamental factors upon 
which these air-mail rates are to be 
established. 

The question is whether current rates 
still provide for subsidies, and whether 
there is any justification for subsidies 
when we know that, notwithstanding the 
restrictions on the use of planes, which 
have been diverted for war uses to the 
Army and the Navy, all of these carriers 
have been operating at maximum ca- 
pacity. Air mail has actually been de- 
layed, and sometimes it takes longer than 
regular mail, because of the lack of ade- 
quate facilities and planes. But I be- 
lieve that Congress should face its post- 
war responsibility. It is true that the 
Post Office Department is showing a 
profit in the handling of this air mail; 
but certainly we should determine 
whether the C. A. B. and the Post Office 
Department are taking into considera- 
tion some of these elemental factors 
which may be of prime importance in the 
post-war period. 

MAINTAIN RURAL SERVICE 


Included in this bill is $93,598,000 for 
Rural Delivery Service. Although this 
figure is a decrease of about $14,000,000 
under the 1945 appropriation, no provi- 
sion is made in this measure for the spe- 
cial acts covering overtime pay. The 
total obligations of these items for the 
current year were $14,587,145. If these 
increases are carried through the next 
fiscal year, the appropriation for Rural 
Delivery Service will be approximately 
the same as during the current year. 

Throughout the rural areas of this 
country there has been much concern 
regarding the possible curtailment of 
this mail service because of recruitment 
and other problems arising from the war. 
There have been man~’ consolidations 
of routes, although during the first 
6 months of this fiscal year there have 
been 1,859 extensions. 

As of December 31, 1944, there were 
32,052 rural carriers, and the average 
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length of the routes was 44 miles. Dur. 
ing 1944 there were 240 consolidations 
effected, and consequently the trend is 
toward longer routes. In most of these 
consolidations the patrons have objecteq 
because of anticipated poorer service, 
However, the First Assistant Postmaster 
General stated that no changes have 
been made without an investigation 
and recommendation by a post-office 
inspector. 

When the question was asked during 
the hearings of the First Assistant Post- 
master General whether the Department 
plans to minimize or curtail Rural De- 
livery Service, the reply was that this 
branch of the Post Office Service is given 
most careful consideration. This is 
gratifying to millions of rural patrons, 
in view of the fact that constant efforts 
are being made to improve postal service 
in the cities. 

NO TIME TO GENERATE FEAR 


Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
debate and discussion recently about the 
manpower situation of this country. 
This body is awaiting the action of the 
other body on a highly controversial bill 
which is designed primarily to boost the 
morale of our armed forces overseas. 

The manpower situation is so acute at 
present that the prosecution of the war 
is being retarded, according to Secretary 
of War Stimson. In his address on 
Sunday evening, directed particularly to 
the families of servicemen, Mr. Stimson 
exemplified the highest Army tradition 
of “buck passing.” This administration 
has frequently called the attention of the 
American people to the fact that the only 
thing we need fear is fear itself. There 
have been few occasions, during the past 
4 years, when such an adroit effort to 
create fear and confusion has been made 
as by the Secretary in his efforts to pre- 
sent only one side of the current war pro- 
gram. Our fighting forces in the Pacific 
and elsewhere are serving heroically and 
magnificently. However, it cannot be 
said that at home war administration 
has been so efficient under the direction 
of the War Department and related Fed- 
eral agencies. There have been wide- 
spread incompetence and inefficiency in 
the production program, with resultant 
waste of civilian manpower and extrav- 
agance involving many billions of dollars. 

This is not the first instance wherein 
the War Department has attempted to 
influence civilians in a sphere outside 
of its own supervision. It is unfor- 
tunate that the War Department, which 
should operate entirely free from politi- 
cal influence, is subject to administra- 
tion pressure and is frequently called 
upon to intervene in congressional 
affairs. 

Within the past 6 months, one of the 
most pressing problems confronting the 
Congress has been reconversion from war 
to peacetime economy, largely as the re- 
sult of the overly optimistic forecasts 
made by War Department representa- 
tives last summer. If there have been 
unnecessary turn-over of labor and shift- 
ing from essential to nonessential jobs, 
it is principally because many thousands 
of American workers were led to believe 
last fall that the war in Europe had about 
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ended and that it was time to seek per- 
manent peacetime positions. 

Because of this attitude on the part of 
the administration, machinery has been 
set up to dispose of surplus war supplies 
and equipment variously estimated at be- 
tween fifty and one hundred billions of 
dollars. Obviously, a great deal of valu- 
able production was involved in making 
these vast surpluses available. If the 
War Department is so efficient in esti- 
mating the productive needs of the Na- 
tion, why did the Quartermaster Corps 
and various other agencies involved in 
procurement, misdirect essential man- 
power in manufacturing supplies so 
greatly in excess of current require- 
ments? 

Reliable reports are available from 
every industrial city in this country, 
showing that there has been almost crim- 
inal hoarding of manpower in war pro- 
duction. Most contractors have been 
completely indifferent in recruitment of 
labor because of the vicious cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contracts. There has been no 
incentive for war industries to operate 
efficiently and to release surplus labor for 
more essential uses. It is interesting to 
recall that the same War Department 
which is now seeking to place the respon- 
sibility upon Congress for the deplorable 
labor situation is the same War Depart- 
ment which, on June 6, 1941, addressed a 
letter to the House of Representatives, 
urging defeat of the amendment intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. EnceL] to outlaw cost-plus-fixed- 
fee contracts. 

It was apparent in 1940 at the outset 
of the defense and war preparations in 
which this country engaged, that there 
would result a repetition of the univer- 
sally condemned cost-plus contract sys- 
tem in vogue during the First World 
War. However, Under Secretary of War 
Patterson declared, on June 6, 1941, that 
“if the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract is 
forbidden by law, the program for Army 
and equipping our troops will be greatly 
retarded.” At that time the Under Sec- 
retary gave assurances that such cost- 
plus contracts would be _ carefully 
checked. However, the record clearly 
discloses that there has been little re- 
straint on profiteering; and if it were 
not for renegotiation, this Government 
would have lost many additional billions 
of dollars because of the ineptitude and 
inexperience of this same War Depart- 
ment in the operation of its procurement 
program. 

The peak of civilian employment by 
the Federal Government in World War 
No. 1 was 918,000, covering all bureaus, 
agencies, boards, and departments en- 
gaged in civilian activities. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, the War Department alone 
had civilian personnel amounting to 
1,177,947. This means that the War De- 
partment currently is using almost 30 
percent more civilian employees than 
were required to operate the entire 
civilian government at the peak of the 
First World War. The War Department 
also has 327,000 civil employees overseas. 

Did Secretary Stimson make a report 
upon this unfortunate hoarding of 


civilian labor? Did he advise the Amer- 
xCI——84 
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ican people on Sunday evening that the 
War Department’s own inefiicient use of 
civilian manpower has_ contributed 
greatly to the creation oi the very situa- 
tion which, he alleges, now justifies the 
adoption of drastic compulsory labor 
controls? Does the Secretary overlook 
the fact that small business and agri- 
culture have been forced to operate with 
limited manpower during the past few 
years while the Federal Government in- 
creased its own civilian personnel dur- 
ing 1944 by 302,000? 

The Secretary declared that shortages 
are now looming up as the inevitable re- 


sult of failure of American democracy to- 


function on the home front. It is bu- 
reaucracy, not democracy, which has 
failed to function. Is it justifiable to 
condemn the families of these service- 
men when they have been eager and 
willing to produce the necessary muni- 
tions and equipment to insure a military 
victory? 

Mr. Stimson also concludes that the 
enactment of a labor-draft bill is essen- 
tial because it will be a signal to the men 
on the battle front that there is no longer 
to be discrimination against them on the 
home front. Every American knows 
that if there has been misdirection of 
our war program and misplacement of 
civilian manpower, these blunders have 
been committed by the administration, 
of which the Secretary is an integral 
part. 

I am confident that neither Americans 
in combat zones nor Americans at home 
must be coerced or intimidated by fear in 
order to contribute to the best of their 
ability to winning this war. If Ameri- 
cans are seeking to destroy totalitarian- 
ism abroad, why should they adopt total- 
itarian methods at home, and, thus, re- 
pudiate the voluntary system which has 
enabled our country to play so vital a 
part in this war against the Axis Powers? 

At this critical stage of the war, it 
would be far more effective for the Sec- 
retary of War to make a patriotic appeal 
to the American people for an all-out 
effort on the basis of voluntary service. 
Unity on the home front cannot be en- 
hanced by using the Hitler technique of 
generating fear and making implications 
that this war will last longer unless the 
American people completely surrender 
their constitutional safeguards. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Fu.Ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr, Chairman, I am 
making my maiden speech today on the 
floor of the House and I feel a minute 
is probably too long. I probably would 
feel more at home in a Navy uniform, 
with the Navy boys here, or, I will say, 
just as a plain galleryite. In consider- 
ing this bill making large appropriations 
of public funds, may I point out to the 
Congress and to the various Govern- 
ment departments that the members of 
the armed forces feel that it is not too 
much to ask a Government employee to 
do a full day’s work for a full day’s pay. 
In concluding, may I as a galleryite and 
probably an unreformed one, always 
looking around as they do when they 
come here, say, “Where is everybody?” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. TrsBoTT]. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, as this 
has been my first opportunity to serve 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Treasury, I should 
like at the outset to pay tribute to the 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Lupiow], who 
is always faithful in his duties and un- 
tiring in his efforts to render service; 
also to’ the ranking Republican member, 
the gentleman from New York I[Mr. 
Taser!], whose conscientious efforts on 
appropriations are known to all Mem- 
bers of Congress. It is an arduous duty 
to sit daily through the hearings, lis- 
tening to the justifications from the 
meny executive heads of the Treasury, 
but this was greatly lightened by these 
two leaders and the other very able mem- 
bers of our subcommittee. 

It is only natural that I should have 
some interesting and enlightening expe- 
riences, but I was particr ‘arly impressed 
with the responsibilities assumed by 
every member of our subcommittee and 
of their desire to bring the best possible 
bill to the floor of the House for your 
approval. 

It has been said that the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives holds a veto power over legis- 
lation because it controls the purse 
strings, but it does not have the supervi- 
sion over expenditures neither does it 
have control over the ever-ey Danding 
bureaus of our Government. 

Hammering for appropriations comes 
not only from departments but also from 
organized movements among the people 
themselves for large Federal expendi- 
tures. Every Congressman’s desk is 
flooded with propaganda for huge ex- 
penditures which mean a drain on the 
Treasury. 

In the first place, I believe the people 
will insist that Congress must resist the 
demands of governmental departments— 
the bureaus and various other units that 
constitute the spending branch of the 
Government. Every year these bureaus 
make their appeals for funds, and many 
times ask for vastly more than is given 
them. Weeks are spent on the job of 
shaving this bureau here and that bu- 
reau there and bringing down the totals. 

As we consider the investigation made 
for our subcommittee on the Post Office 
appropriation bill for 1946 and take a 
look at the amount spent for traveling ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department last 
year, there are reasons to believe correc- 
tions should be made in the bureaus of 
this Department. The amount expended 
in 1944 was $31,254,710—that was an in- 
crease of more than 3,000,000 over 1943 
and almost 5,000,000 over that of 1940. 

Now as we look further into the investi- 
gation which deals with the expenditures 
for long-distance telephone calls and 
other means of communication, we find 
that in 1944 the total amount expended 
for telephone, teletype, cablegram, and 
other communications total $851,076 
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which is an increase over 1940 of approx- 
imately $175,000, 

I realize that there are undoubtedly 
many occasions when urgent or emer- 
gency business requires the use of long- 
distance telephone, cable, or teletype 
service, but it is of great concern that the 
Post Office Department is deviating from 
its policy by patronizing its competitors 
to a greater degree than necessary. The 
Department’s mail facilities should be 
used in every possible instance. The 
bureau heads should be held responsible 
for the control of these policies. 

We know that there may be some ex- 
cuse for certain expenditures now be- 
cause we are at war, and which would 
not be necessary in normal times; never- 
theless, as we look ahead, there should 
develop a better understanding of eco- 
nomic questions than exists now. It is 
admitted, too, that these questions are 
difficult and disturbing, but conditions 
can be corrected if we have the will to 
face the issues and not depend too much 
or the future taking care of itself. 

Our war effort has performed miracles, 
because enough Americans have adopted 
the attitude that what must be done, can 
be done. If our future effort requires 
further miracles, that should be faced in 
a similar way. 

As we consider the testimony of those 
appearing before us from the Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, 
having to do with surplus property, we 
were assured that every effort is being 
made to build up and retain a capable 
and efficient organization which will 
offer a high standard of service at the 
lowest possible cost. A further promise 
was made that they are confident that 
operations can be effected in the direc- 
tion of substantial economies. Consid- 
ering the fact that the agency handling 
surplus propeity is somewhat in its in- 
fancy, I believe it only fair to assume 
that those in authority will give some 
thought to conditions and be definite in 
their policy to protect the interest of the 
people of our country. 

We know that it is imperative to our 
future economy to have Government 
regulation in the public interest and ac- 
cording to law. No real American econ- 
omy can ensue if the directives in the 
spending branch of the Government are 
unnecessary or harmful. Overlapping 
of agencies and inefficiency in the bu- 
reaus of governmental departments if 
allowed to have the upper hand will 
ultimately strangle sconomic freedom. 

Serious mistakes and muddling may 
bring on catastrophe. The country 
blundered after the last World War and 
prosperity was spotty and temporary. 
This blundering was well known to us 25 
years ago when we were reconverting 
from a war of 19 months’ duration. The 
present war will have lasted much 
longer, and our troubles will undoubt- 
edly multiply manyfold. One of the 
surest ways of making many mistakes is 
to leave the Federal Government in a 
disorganized condition. 

Those serving in our armed forces are 
entitled to return to their country and 
to a land which will encourage them in 
the development of free enterprise; to a 
country which stimulates men of all 
capacities to serve to the best of their 
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abilities. They deserve to have a gov- 
ernment of greater progress and greater 
freedom, and not a government of rigid 
bureaucratic control of all industry, all 
people, and eventually of everyone. 

After hostilities cease, the role of gov- 
ernment in business must be lessened in 
many areas of economy if our Govern- 
ment structure is to survive. We cannot 
as a progressive nation fall into totali- 
tarianism, as this kind of system thrives 
by war and want. 

I know that some political economists 
have said that it is rather a good thing 
for a nation to be in debt, because it 
keeps down extravagance. I realize that 
these political economists know more 
about such matters than I do, yet I do 
not accept their theory. 

If we are to follow the theory of these 
political economists, what becomes of 
honesty, common sense, and honor? By 
our being billions of dollars in debt, does 
not lighten the burden of the poor, and 
the middle class. It certainly will not 
lighten the burden of business as it is 
necessary to show a profit if jobs are to 
be provided. AsI see it, confidence must 
be restored in government if we are to 
face the difficult tasks in the post-war 
period. 

The promise of the American way of 
life can be fulfilled in accordance with 
the purpose of the freedom of the Re- 
public and without the destruction of in- 
dividual freedom. I believe, deep in my 
heart, that the matter of appropriations 
is a fundamental basic one and of vital 
importance to the security and future of 
our country. I cannot believe that the 
continuing and control of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation left in the hands 
of a few men to manage with the chang- 
ing directives of the Executive orders can 
be of future security and welfare of our 
country. 

Here is a corporation authorized to 
issue its obligations guaranteeing pay- 
ment to a limit of approximately $3,000,- 
000,000. The Administrator of the Cor- 
poration has the authority to pay milk 
subsidies to compensate the farmer for 
the increased cost of operation. While 
speaking of subsidies, I am reminded of 
a letter which I received a few days ago 
from a Gold Star Mother, part of which 
I quote: 

People do not want subsidies. What they 
do want is a fair and honest price for their 
products, but they are forced to take the 
subsidies when they become effective in or- 
der to meet their ever-increasing taxes. The 
taxes, so many different kinds of them, must 
be paid even if we have to borrow the money 
to pay them. Do our boys who will be 
spared to come back want to come to a land 
of subsidies? We all can plainly see where 
this is leading. It is leading to trouble at 
home. 


Now this lady, who has expressed not 
only her own views on government, but 
the thoughts of many others that the 
time has come for all those who still 
cherish American ideals and principles to 
rally to their defense without considera- 
tion or self-interest. The time is here 
to place the issue fairly and squarely be- 
fore the American people, and to let them 
decide whether they desire to sanction 
a program which inevitably means revo- 
lutionary changes in our country and 
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civilization. The truth is that Govern. 
ment control of our economic life anq 
the regimentation of its citizens mus; 
end in destruction of individual liberty, 
For individual liberty cannot long survive 
the death of economic freedom. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Chairman, | 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. PLUMLEY]. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY PATRONS, THEY AnE 

ENTITLED TO SERVICE 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
notice that the Post Office Department 
is doing business at a profit and has ac- 
cumulated a surplus of millions, which 
means that the people are paying more 
money for services than they should be 
in order to sustain the activities of that 
Department, as it is conducted. Gov- 
ernment business should not be run on a 
profit basis, as against the service to 
which the people are entitled in return 
for the money they pay therefor. “Sery- 
ice’ should be its motto. 

The Post Office Department has no 
better friend in Congress than I am, but 
Iam critical of its efforts to make a profit 
and to accumulate a surplus by depriving 
the patrons of established rural routes 
of the service to which they are entitled, 
especially in these days of lack of gaso- 
line and rubber and other facilities 
necessary in order for them to get to post 
offices way off the rural routes. 

The fact is the Department by rule 
of thumb is consolidating rural free de- 
livery routes, suspending them, abolish- 
ing them ali over the country to save 
money when they have a surplus and 
at a time when the patrons anxiously 
await the arrival of a letter from their 
boys and girls in the service, which letter 
is never delivered. 

It would be, comparably, just as sensi- 
ble for telephone companies to discon- 
tinue their service to the rural areas, by 
reason of the expense involved in the 
maintenance of the lines during these 
war days. 

Moreover, the rural free delivery was 
established, as its name implies, espe- 
cially in order to serve the rural com- 
munities now being deprived of such 
service in altogether too many instances, 
too many, in fact, to be enumerated. 
The cost of the Rural Free Delivery Serv- 
ice to be rendered to such rural commu- 
nity is obviously now the sole determina- 
tive of the question as to whether or not 
the service shall be continued or ended. 
The answer is, It is ended, and the people 
deprived of the service for which they 
have paid and to which they are entitled 
under the law. Such a situation should 
not be tolerated; such a policy should 
not be followed to make money, as 
against the contribution which the tax- 
payer makes, which entitles him to the 
service provided for by law. 

I am in favor of extending, not crip- 
pling or curtailing service. 

Some of this surplus for 1944 should 
have been expended to continue to ren- 
der service to those very areas now de- 
prived of it. The present policy and 
plan to restrict and consolidate and to 
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deprive areas of service is not justified. 
It should be discontinued. 

Since the Post Office Department 
shows a profit of $37,768,028 for 1944, 
and brings to the Appropriation Com- 
mittee an estimated surplus predicted 
at $117,643,897 for the fiscal year 1945, 
and an estimated surplus of $265,214,- 
280 for 1946, it is obvious that we are 
paying too much for too little, and that 
those in the rural area are getting too 
little, too late, and not at all. 

The representatives of the people in 
the rural areas should see to it that the 
money being appropriated for the sup- 
port of the Postal Service and for the 
continuance of theirs, who live in rural 
areas, is expended for that purpose, and 
that they are not ruthlessly and wan- 
tonly deprived of mail facilities. 

Let me say again the rural free de- 
livery was originally established for the 
benefit of, and in order to render postal 
service to, people located in rural com- 
munities on rural routes; such routes 
as the Post Office Department has dis- 
continued ruthlessly to save money in 
order to show a profit. 

Really, now, the surplus is the measure 
of the inadequacy of the service ren- 
dered, when so many people entitled to 
service, for which they have paid, are 
deprived thereof. 

The policy is penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. The rural resident should not 
be made the goat. 

Another thing: I have experienced 
difficulty and unaccountable great delay 
in reaching patrons of these rural routes. 
I should not be deprived of my oppor- 
tunity to communicate with my constit- 
uents who live on these rural routes. I 
should be able to reach them and to 
know that they will get their mail dur- 
ing these hectic days. 

And again, the general public has some 
rights in these premises as well as do 
the patrons themselves. 

Each person, on every one of these 
routes, as a taxpayer and a patron of 
the post office, is just as much entitled 
to the services of the post office, as is 
any person who lives on a route with say 
a@ thousand patrons. 

It is time the rural public should be 
served and not damned. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time allotted this side 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and I shall also, when 
we go back into the House, ask permis- 
sion to include two letters in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
economic and social revolution continues 
in Puerto Rico. I propose to discuss for 
the next few minutes the particular 
phase of it in which all of our people are 
interested, although they pay very little 
attention to other phases which I shall 
not mention. The one to which I wish to 
direct my remarks has to do with the 
question and the supply of sugar, that 
sweet stuff we put in pies and cakes and 
coffee and tea. 
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Puerto Rico should deliver to us this 
year 1,100,000 tons of sugar or roughly 
20 to 25 percent of that which the total 
population of this country will consume. 
But Puerto Rico may not deliver even 
half of that amount to us unless present 
conditions are materially changed be- 
cause I am today informed that as the 
result of the strike of workers in the cane 
flelds of Puerto Rico every mill in Puerto 
Rico has completely stopped harvesting 
the 1945 crop. The strike is the result of 
wage demands which the producers can- 
not meet without an increase in the price 
of sugar or an increase in the incentive 
payments which the growers receive from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. Mr. 
Thoron of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, which has supervision over Puerto 
Rico, and Mr. Goldsmith, the Federal 
Labor Conciliator, and Mr. Campos del 
Toro, Puerto Rican representative, chair- 
man of the Insular Labor Relations 
Board, and almost every one else con- 
cerned, have agreed—have agreed, mind 
you—that the wage demands cannot be 
met by the producers unless they them- 
selves receive a larger return from sugar. 
The costs of production of sugar in 
Puerto Rico have risen sharply since Jan- 
uary 1942, when the O. P. A. established 
the current ceiling price of $3.74 per 
hundred pounds of raw sugar. 

I might explain for the Recorp and for 
those who are interested that raw sugar, 
specified as $6 degree sugar, contains 
about 4 percent of impurities. It is a 
very dark brown product. Personally 
for eating I prefer to have raw sugar to 
refined sugar. The refined sugar is the 
white product. The raw sugar is shipped 
from Puerto Rico to our seacoast refiner- 
ies and there it is put through the laun- 
dry, the impurities are washed out, and 
the result is white sugar, plus brown 
sugar, plus some little syrup. 

Raw sugar is being purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on a basis 
of about $3.74 per hundred pounds, and 
refined sugar is selling around 7 to 72 
to 8 cents per pound, whatever the price 
might be in the particular retail store 
where you happen to buy it. In Janu- 
ary 1942 the O. P. A. set this price at 
$3.74 per 100 pounds. But we should 
bear in mind that the United States 
Government agencies have, over a period 
of months since 1942, performed certain 
functions which have created certain 
increased costs to the producing of sugar, 
in Puerto Rico particularly. 

One is the failure of the O. P. A. to 
increase the ceiling price of sugar to 
compensate the growers for the in- 
creased cost of bags, fertilizer, and ocean 
freight. A second is the wage increases 
ordered by the War Food Administration 
payable to the workers in the sugarcane 
fields. A third is the withholding of fer- 
tilizer from the sugar industry of Puerto 
Rico. Other ill-advised actions by the 
Federal Government, these steps which 
have been taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, have deprived the people of this 
country during the past 3 crop years of 
about 732,000 tons of sugar from our 
sugar field in Puerto Rico. At the same 


time we are going along here today on 
short rations of sugar both in the house- 
holds and in the sugar-consuming 
manufacturing plants. 
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This morning I received this two-page 
letter from Chester Bowles, dated Feb- 
ruary 20, 1945, replying to my letter 
under date of February 9, at which time 
I was protesting against the situation 
which was developing in Puerto Rico and 
which I felt sufe at that time would lead 
to the closing of all of the sugar mills. 
The Puerto Rican people are citizens of 
the United States, and that is one of 
our unorganized territories. We have 
no moral or legal or any other kind of 
right to treat the Puerto Rican people 
as they have been treated by the Federal 

gencies of this Government. 

I have protested repeatediy and con- 
tinuously during the last several veais. 
Under date of February 9, I protested to 
Chester Bowles and I protested to the 
president of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. This letter from Mr. Bowles, 
which I shall insert in the Rrcorp so that 
everyone will nave his side of the story, 
in my opinion is an unsatisfactory reply 
to the questions which I raised and the 
protests I made in my letter of February 
9. But as usual, Mr. Bowles takes the 
position that his responsibility is to hold 
down the prices; it does not make any 
difference at all whether you have the 
goods or not. 

It would be a lovely thing if the goods 
were there, if we could walk into the 
grocery stores and see butter at 10 cents 
a pound, bacon at 5 cents a pound, cof- 
fee at 3 cents a pound, and so on down 
the line, but how would you feel if there 
were no supplies to purchase at those 
prices? I would rather be sure we had 
the supplies, even if we had to pay a few 
cents more for them. But instead of 
getting the additional supplies, all of the 
mills in Puerto Rico are closed. The 
sugar Season is passing, the time of har- 
vest is here. We either gather hay while 
the sun is shining or we do not have any 
hay fit to feed to the cattle. You either 
harvest sugar and prepare your lands 
for replanting during the harvest period 
or you have less sugar this year and still 
less next year as the result of not having 
planted at the proper time. 

That is the way we have accumulated 
this shortage of 732,000 tons from Puerto 
Rico during the past 3 crop years, be- 
cause we did not take time by the fore- 
lock and perform at the time we should 
have performed. There is no sense to 
these strikes in Puerto Rico. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The subject the gen- 
tleman is discussing is one that vitally 
affects many industries in Detroit. I 
have been receiving protests, especially 
from the great Saunders Co., that they 
do not have sugar enough to carry on 
their business. It means the employ- 
ment of many people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is a uni- 
versal shortage all over the United 
States, both in commercial cooking ves- 
sels and in household cooking vessels. It 
is caused by some of these cussed, infer- 
nal policies carried on by the Govern- 
ment agencies here in Washington. 
There is absolutely no excuse for all of 
them, 
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I have studied this sugar question 
minuteiy for 25 years, and the Puerto 
Rican end of it during that time. I 
charge the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, the Office of Price Administration, 
the Labor Department, the War Labor 
Board, and the War Food Administration 
with negligence of duty and maladminis- 
tration in connection with the Puerto 
Rican sugar affairs. Anybody who 
wants to go into the details of it must, 
in my opinion, come to that conclusion 
when they know what they are studying 
about. 

I think it is unfair to our people and to 
the Puerto Ricans, and I think it is time 
for these Federal agencies, including 
Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico; Mr. 
Munés Marin, of Puerto Rico, the island 
political administrator; and the Federal 
administrators here, to put their heads 
together and stop this strike and open 
those mills in Puerto Rico at the present 
time. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the House 
and the country should know that the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Craw- 
FORD], who now has the floor, has grown 
up with the subject of sugar from his 
early life and has been active in nearly 
every branch of that industry. I do not 
believe there is a man on this floor on 
either side of the aisle who is better 
qualified on the subject of sugar than the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition to this 
Puerto Rican trouble we have a situation 
in the States where sugar beets are 
grown, where beet sugar comes from, 
Just now the sugar-beet fields should fur- 
nish the people of this country with 
1,875,000 tons of sugar per annum. I 
do not have any idea that you will get 
1,100,000 tons. I am satisfied at this 
particular time of the year there will be 
a shortage this year of at least 700,000 
tons of sugar from the beet sugar pro- 
ducing areas of the United States, which 
includes our great State of Michigan. La- 
bor conditions are bad and growing 
worse on account of so many young 
farmers being inducted into the military 
forces. 

The letters referred to follow: 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1945. 
The Honorable Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Crawrorp: I am pleased to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of February 
9, which affords me an opportunity to ex- 
plain the functions of this agency with re- 
spect to prices for the sale of raw sugar 
shipped to the United States from off-shore 
producing areas. 

You are aware, of course, that the pri- 
mary function of this agency is to stabilize 
commodity prices in order to prevent in- 
fiation. Maximum prices so established 
must be generally fair and equitable, and, 
for obvious administrative reasons, must be 
of general applicability. The existing maxi-< 
mum price of raw cane sugar of 96 degrees 
polarization, duty paid, cost, insurance, and 
freight, is $3.75 per hundredweight at buyer’s 
receiving point. 

Your specific question pertaining to an 
apparent offer by United States agencies to 
purchase raw sugar from the Cuban interests 
at higher prices than offered to Puerto Rican 
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sugar interests can probably best be an- 
swered by the War Food Administration, 
The War Food Administration, operating 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
acts as the purchasing agency on behalf of 
the United States, and in turn sells raw sugar 
to domestic refiners. In order to give the 
Commodity Credit Corporation greater lati- 
tude in discharging its duty of negotiating 
for the purchase of raw sugar from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, purchases made by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and sales to it 
have been exempted from price control. 
Such action was taken since rising costs in 
the producing areas since the establishment 
of price control has made it necessary for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to buy at 
prices in excess of our maximum prices. 
Sales by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to domestic refiners are restricted, of course, 
to the established maximum price. Any ex- 
cess of the purchase prices over the estab- 
lished maximum selling prices is absorbed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. Both 
the Cuban and the Puerto Rican raw sugar 
crops for 1943 and 1944 were purchased by 
that agency. 

it is our understanding that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will offer the 
Puerto Rican sugar interests an incentive 
payment of 40 cents per 100 pounds in addi- 
tion to the maximum selling price for the 
1945 crop. Negotiations for the purchase 
of the Cuban crop are still pending. 

I trust that I have given you a full ex- 
planation of the functions of this office with 
respect to the purchase and sale of raw 
sugar. Please be assured that there is noth- 
ing in the structure of our price ceilings 
which is in any way discriminatory against 
the Puerto Rican sugar producers. Nor is 
there any attitude favoring the Cuban pro- 
ducers prevailing in this office. I shall be 
happy to assist in answering any further 
questions which may remain in your mind. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER Bow ss, Administrator. 


ASSOCIATION OF SUGAR 
PRODUCERS OF PUERTO RICo, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1945. 
Hon. C. JASPER BELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BELL: The radiograms 
which you have received recently from the 
Farmers Association and the Association of 
Sugar Producers requesting an investigation 
of the handling of the Puerto Rican sugar 
situation by the Federal Government arise 
from two related developments. 

One is the current strike, which has closed 
every sugar mill in Puerto Rico and com- 
pletely stopped the harvesting of the 1945 
crop. The strike is the result of wage de- 
mands which the producers cannot meet 
without an increase in the price of sugar or 
an increase in the incentive payments which 
the growers receive from Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr. Thoron, of the Interior Department; 
Mr. Goldsmith, the Federal Labor Conciliator; 
Mr. Campos del Toro, chairman of the Insular 
Labor Relations Board, and almost everyone 
else concerned have agreed that the wage 
demands cannot be met by producers unless 
they themselves receive a larger return from 
sugar. 

Costs of sugar production have risen sharply 
since January 1942, when the O. P. A. estab- 
lished the current ceiling price of $3.74 per 
100 pounds of raw suger. As a result, almost 
all of the 14,000 small sugar growers in 
Puerto Rico lost money last year, and so did 
all but a few of the companies, 

In spite of this fact and in spite of their 
etated desire to stimulate increased produc- 
tion of sugar, Commodity Credit has offered 
Puerto Rican sugar growers an incentive pay- 
ment of only 40 cents per 100 pounds of raw 
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sugar. They so far have refused to increase 
this offer, in spite of the fact that beet sugar 
growers are receiving a payment of $1 per 100 
pounds, and cane growers in Louisiana are 
receiving a payment of 50 cents per 109 
pounds and have been promised a payment 
of $1 per 100 pounds for the 1946 crop, 

Failure of Commodity Credit to offer an 
incentive payment high enough to keep 
Puerto Rican growers out of the red is par- 
ticularly serious because of the fact that the 
island's grqwers cannot afford to replant their 
fields when they lose money on the sugar 
being produced. When the fields are not re- 
planted on schedule, the yield drops and the 
amount of sugar which Puerto Rico can pro- 
duce to meet ration requirements in con- 
tinental United States is bound to decline. 

As a matter of fact, over the last 3 years 
@ combination of factors, including (1) fail- 
ure of the O. P. A. to increase the ceiling price 
of sugar to compensate growers for the in- 
creased cost of bags, fertilizer, and ocean 
freight, (2) wage increases ordered by the 
War Food Administration, and (3) withhola- 
ing of fertilizer from the sugar industry and 
other ill-advised actions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, already have deprived United States 
consumers of 732,000 tons of sugar. This is 
equivalent to about 12 pounds per capita, or 
almost 50 percent of the current annual 
household sugar allowance. 

The loss of 732,000 tons is established as 
follows: In 1942 Puerte Rico produced 1,148,- 
000 tons of sugar. Considering the urgent 
need for sugar in the mainland United States 
and the surplus of labor in Puerto Rico and 
other factors, it certainly is reasonable to 
assume that the island would have increased 
its production over the 1942 level if it had 
not been for the obstacles which the Federal 
Government placed in the way of the sugar 
growers. However, instead of increasing, the 
island’s sugar production has declined 
sharply from the 1942 level. In 1943 the pro- 
duction fell to 1,039,000 tons, a drop of 109.- 
000 tons. In 1944 the production was 723,000 
tons, a drop of 425,000 tons from 1942. The 
1945 crop is estimated at 950,000 tons, a drop 
of 198,000 tons from 1942. Adding together 
the decreases for the 3 years, we arrive at 
a total of 732,000 tons, which the American 
consumer very well could have had, but did 
not receive because of the Federal policies 
mentioned previously. 

Failure of Commodity Credit to offer Puerto 
Rican growers at this time an incentive pay- 
ment sufficient to avert production losses 
and sufficient to permit them to stand the 
cost of replanting their fields means a still 
further loss of sugar in 1946, because pro- 
duction is certain to fall unless the replant- 
ing proceeds on a normal scale. 

In addition, it appears that the current 
strike will continue indefinitely unless labor 
gives in or unless Commodity Credit either 
grants an additional incentive payment, out 
of which increased wages can be paid, or 
unless the Federal and insular governments 
can convince the labor unions in Puerto 
Rico that wage increases are not justified 
at this time in view of the reduced incomes 
of the Puerto Rican sugar growers. 

As indicated in Mr. Roig’s radiogram from 
Puerto Rico, the Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers joins the Farmers Association in ask- 
ing that the Committee on Insular Affairs 
investigate the Puerto Rican sugar problem 
and make suitable recommendations to the 
administrative agencies of the Government, 

Very truly yours, 
Dubey Smiru, Director. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. VurseEtu]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take the opportunity of 
making a few observations rather apart 
from the appropriation bill which we are 
now discussing. The first observation I 
should like to make is that I am fearful 
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we are getting a little too far left from 
center. That statement has a rather 
familiar sound to the Members of this 
House. It was recently made by the 
President shortly after his inaugura- 
tion. The thing that brings that to my 
mind is, first, the nomination by the 
President of Mr. Wallace for the pow- 
erful position of Secretary of the Dé- 
partment of Commerce. Many reasons 
have been given for such action. I think 
the President gave the best reason when 
he said in substance that he felt Mr. 
Wallace was entitled to most anything 
he wanted in the Government because 
of the very splendid services he had ren- 
dered in the recent campaign. In other 
words, again promulgating the old doc- 
trine which comes down through the 
pages of the history of this country and 
other countries, “To the victor belong 
the spoils.” 

That is rather a far cry from the 
vaunted liberalism of the New Deal and 
the supposed strengthening of the Civil 
Service as one of our governmental in- 
stitutions. There has been considerable 
discussion in the Senate, which at once 
voted no confidence in Mr. Wallace by 
the passage of the George bill. Some 
of them have charged that it was a 
major gesture of recognition of the ef- 
forts of the Sidney Hillman Political 
Action Committee. That the appoint- 
ment was the P. A. C. political pay-off. 
Well, for good measure, you might throw 
in Mr. Browder, Mr. Bridges, and the 
rest of that motley gang. I indict these 
leaders separate and apart from the 
C. I. O. as an organization, because there 
are many splendid American citizens 
who have joined the C. I. O. in order to 
help better their general working con- 
ditions through collective bargaining. I 
hope that some day, because of the com- 
munistic leadership which has infiltrated 
itself into the C. I. O., those men who 
believe in the American principles of 
government as they have been handed 
down to us and which have contributed 
to the great success of this country, will 
find it necessary to leave that organiza- 
tion and again amalgamate themselves 
possibly with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Now, getting too far to the left again, 
comes the recommendation by the Presi- 
dent of that social worker, Mr. Aubrey 
Williams, to head that great forward- 
looking Rural Electrification organiza- 
tion. Naturally, you would think in an 
appointment that has such power and 
such possibilities for the future develop- 
ment and good of this country there 
could be found among the old-line Demo- 
crats someone who had had experience, 
someone whose background would impel 
the Chief Executive to place in that im- 
portant position such a man who is 
fitted by training to fill such a position, 
and to appoint a man who has the con- 
fidence of the people. 

Some of the leading Democrats 
shouted “Red” again when his name 
was presented for consideration by that 
committee in the other body. To my 
mind, another illustration of probably 
moving a little too far to the left of 
center. A comple of days ago one of 
the leading Democrats of this House, a 
man who has served with distinction for 
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years, & man who is respected for his 
Americanism, gave utterance to the 
thought that the record of Felix Frank- 
furter, one of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court ought to be the subject of 
investigation by the committee recently 
established in this House to investigate 
subversive activities. The gentleman 
went further, branding him as the Ras- 
putin of this administration, and sug- 
gested that possibly they might find such 
evidence as would make impeachment 
necessary. 

I wonder whither we are drifting in 
this country. We never had anything 
like this a few years ago. We did not 
have those problems to contend with. 
Our present leadership should discour- 
age their growth, rather than to con- 
stantly encourage them and the evil 
influence that seems sure to follow. 

Moving again to the left, there has 
been considerable publicity in the news- 
papers recently that an order has been 
promulgated by our military authorities 
giving the right of promotion to officers 
in the military service, to men who are 
known Communists, placing them in a 
position to pierce the veil of secrecy, and 
to know all the facts regarding our secret 
formulas and implements of warfare, de- 
vised by our scientists; giving them an 
opportunity to get into a position where, 
if perchance their love for communism 
is greater than their love for their own 
country and their own institutions, they 
might be able to wreak terrible harm to 
the military and the defense of our 
country. I submit this is another evi- 
dence of moving much too far to the 
left. 

This is not Republican criticism. It 
comes from leading Democrats such as 
the chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of this House, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, Congressman May, who 
seems to be alarmed if he is quoted cor- 
rectly in the newspapers. He suggests 
that if they are going through with this 
thing they will be called before his com- 
mittee so that the military leaders may 
be interrogated, and find out why it is 
necessary. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, Con- 
gressman May, said in his opinion there 
are enough red-blooded Americans about 
whose patriotism there is no question to 
officer, staff, and lead the military forces 
of this country. 

These are just some observations on 
matters that I think are giving great con- 
cern to the American people. I think and 
I know that they are giving great con- 
cern to the Members of this Congress, 
I believe it is a challenge to the Mem- 
bers of this House to attempt to take over 
as often and as much as they can so that 
they who have the responsibility directly 
as the representatives of the people shall 
do their full share in guiding the destinies 
of this Nation in the interest of the peo- 
ple they represent. 

One.of the previous speakers referred 
to the much-talked-of recent manpower 
bill. I was interested in reading an ar- 
ticle from the American Meat Institute 
published in the paper the other day. 
This is an organization that should have 
the knowledge and the right to speak. 
In this article they stated there would 
be a drop of 38 percent in the meat sup- 
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ply for this Nation in the first quarter 
of this year, and they predicted further 
shortages as the yearrunson, Yet, Gen- 
eral Hershey and the President recently 
insisted on drafting practically all farm 
boys. Added to the difficulty of produc- 
tion has been the lack of farm machinery 
which is more acute this year than last. 
Unless agriculture is properly recognized 
we may find that we will go into such a 
serious decrease in food production that 
it will not only bring greater hardship to 
our people but might slow down the win- 
ning of the war. 

To make matters worse, the President 
and Secretary of War Stimson are ad- 
vocating the National Service Act that 
would probably take 1,000,000 more men 
out of the already thin line of farm pro- 
duction and civilian distribution forcing 
them into war plants that are over- 
staffed already as well as into war plants 
that are understaffed. 

Secretary of War Stimson is as wrong 
in the position he takes in insisting on 
this draft bill now as he was 1 year ago 
when he insisted that the Congress 
should pass the short-ballot bill rather 
than the State-ballot bill which finally 
became law. 

In his recent report he is forced to ad- 
mit that of all of the soldiers who voted, 
9914 percent chose the long ballot rather 
than the short ballot. 

He is 9914 percent wrong in the posi- 
tion he takes now in favoring this draft 
bill. 

The Army has over 1,000,000 civilians 
employed. The Army, of which he is its 
head as Secretary of War, is one of the 
worst hoarders and wasters of labor in 
the Nation today, yet, he makes no sug- 
gestion and apparently no effort to put 
his own house in order. It appears that 
he has heard his master’s voice or has 
yielded to his persuasion in going on the 
radio in an attempt to alarm the fathers 
and mothers of this country, doubtless in 
the hope that they will put pressure on 
the Congress to pass an act that wili 
cost the Government additional billions 
of dollars rather than to pass an act that 
will clear up the hoarding and wasting of 
labor and will get the production the 
Government needs without resorting to 
the totalitarian policies of a work-or-jail 
bill under the threat of heavy fines and 
jail sentences. 

The general movement of this Govern- 
ment too far to the left of center is a 
challenge to the Members of Congress 
which they must meet and, in my judg- 
ment, ultimately will meet, before we 
reach the point where we will lose in fact 
the representative government in this 
country and the liberty it assures its 
people while our boys are making un- 
heard of sacrifices on the battle fronts 
of the world in the belief they are help- 
ing to save such a government to which 
they can return when the war is over. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. McCormack having taken the chair 
as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Priest, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 2252) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1946, and for other 
purposes, had directed him to report the 
same back to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
tabie. 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the re- 
marks I made today two letters, one from 
Mr. Chester Bowles, Administrator, O. P. 
A., and the other from Mr. Dudley Smith, 
director, Association of Sugar Producers 
of Puerto Rico. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, AND PRESERVA- 

TION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 127, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res. 
127), as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 35) authorizing the construc- 
tion, repair, and preservation of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
Givided and controlled by the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, the bill shall 
b> read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the same back to the House with 
such amendments as shall have been adopted 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, later on, 
as usual, I shall yield 30 minutes to the 
minority representative of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], or in his absence 
to any other minority member of the 
Committee on Rules who may desire 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
consideration of S. 35. It is the same 
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bill that the House passed in the last 
session of the Congress.. As I under- 
stand it was agreed to by the conferees, 
but unfortunately, during the last day or 
so of the sessions of the other body, due 
to perhaps too much conversation or 
debate, the bill was not called up and 
failed of passage. I do not wish to be 
understood as criticizing the gentlemen 
in the other body, because I never do; I 
only call attention to the situation. 

This bill contains 291 projects. The 
total amount authorized is $381,968,332. 
Of the entire amount, as I understand, 
and so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, only $13,359,000 is urgent and re- 
quired by the Army and the Navy at this 
time. As to most of the amounts au- 
thorized in the bill there is no real 
urgency and no appropriation need be 
made at this time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I 


move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 25] 
Baldwin, N.Y. Eaton LeFevre 
Bender Elsaesser Luce 
Bishop Fellows Morgan 
Blackney Fernandez McMillan, 8. C, 
Bonner Fogarty Patman 
Bradiey, Mich. Folger Patterson 
Brumbaugh Gorski Peterson, Fla, 
Buckley Granger Price, Fla. 
Burch Griffiths Rivers 
Burgin Gwinn, N. Y. Robertson, Va, 
Byrne, N. Y. Hays Robsion, Ky. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hebert Rogers, Mass, 
Carnahan Heidinger Rogers, N. Y. 
Celler Hoeven Rowan 
Clark Holifield Sheridan 
Clements Jennings Sampson, Pa, 
Colmer Johnson, Taylor 
Corbett Luther A, Thomas, Tex, 
Curtis Kefauver Towe 
Daughton, Va. Kelley, Pa, Weichel 
Davis Kirwan Weiss 
Dawson Knutson Winter 
Dingell LaFollette Wood 
Dirksen Landis 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call, 359 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Ramspeck, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
pensed with. 
CONSTRUCTION, REPAIR, AND PRESERVA- 

TION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS ON 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, just as I 
started to speak, I was interrupted by a 
point of order of no quorum, which was 
made in good faith, I know, by the mi- 
nority leader, because he felt that 
the——— 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. No; I cannot. 

I know that the minority leader has 
the well-being and the interest of his 
party at heart, and that was the reason 
he made the point of order, because he 
did not wish to deprive the membership 
on that side, and even many on this 
side who were not present, of listening 
to information and the presentation of 
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the cause of the great river and harbor 
bill. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. my. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the distin. 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. May 
I say to the eloquent gentleman from 
Chicago that we wanted everybody in 
the House to hear his address and the 
charm of his voice. That is the reason 
I made the point of order. 

Mr. SABATH. So I have been trying 
to impart this information to the mem- 
bership of the House. The rule is an 
open rule. It provides for 2 hours’ gen- 
eral debate and makes in order the Sen- 
ate bill, as I stated before, which was 
unanimously agreed to by the confer- 
ences in the last session and passed by the 
House. As I stated, it provides for 291 
projects at a cost of $381,000,000, but 
only $13,000,000 of this amount must and 
need be appropriated at this time. I am 
informed, and the report shows, that 
other projects should not receive appro- 
priations until actually needed for war 
purposes. This bill includes nearly all 
those matters that the original bill pro- 
vided for. The only exception is the 
Central Valley project of California, 
which has been eliminated and agreed to 
be taken out of the bill. It includes even 
the Warrior and Tombigbee project for 
an authorization of $6,750,000. The 
largest individual authorization is for the 
Alabama-Coosa River project, which 
calls for $60,000,000. 

I am pleased that, due to the intelli- 
gence and hard work of our Democratic 
colleague from Ulinois [Mr. Rowan], a 
member of that committee, and due to 
the efforts of a new member from Illinois 
L[Mr. Linx], provision has been made for 
three projects in the great State of Ili- 
nois, which I know are deserving and 
are actually needed. I congratulate both 
of these gentlemen on the splendid work 
they have done in bringing about the 
adoption of these projects. 

However, this would have been impos- 
sible had it not been for the able, intel- 
ligent, and hard-working chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
the young man who has reached the age 
of 84, who before he became chairman 
of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors was for many years a member of 
that committee, and who has been in 
public life for 57 years. I hope he will 
remain with us for many, many more 
years and will continue to bring in many 
rivers and harbors bills carrying proj- 
ects, which are necessary, and will elimi- 
nate and oppose all those projects that 
are not deserving, as he has always done, 

I am pleased also that this bill takes 
care of our neighboring States. Of the 
largest number of projects in the bill, 19 
are given to Virginia, and 15 projects are 
given to Maryland. I fully appreciate 
that they are projects that have been 
approved by the Board of Engineers. In 
view that these 2 States have and are 
receiving so many benefits, I hope that 
their Representatives instead of opposing 
and criticizing all appropriations will, in 
the future, give considegation to and co- 
operate with other States that are further 
removed from the District of Columbia 
than their States. 
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This bill has been unanimously re- 


ported. It provides for all these projects, 
none of which, please understand, are in 
my district. I intended to speak on the 
St. Lawrence waterway project—which I 
am confident will eventually be ap- 
proved—which will be of great benefit 
and a blessing not only to the Middle 
West but to the entire Nation. At some 
other time I hope I will be able to con- 
vince the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors as to the desirability for the con- 
struction of this project and to obtain 
favorable action on it. 

Iam not going to detain the House any 
longer, expecting that the rule will be 
adopted and that the bill will pass, and 
that a vote of thanks may be extended 
to that great young man from Texas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, Mr. MANSFIELD, whose 
eighty-fourth birthday we celebrated 
only a few days ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, and now yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 127 
makes in order S. 35, the rivers and har- 
bors omnibus bill, which is similar in 
almost every instance, to the measure 
which passed this body in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress in its closing days, was 
likewise passed by the Senate, and finally 
died in conference. As I understand it, 
the only deletion from the bill, or from 
the measure as agreed to by the confer- 
ence committee between the House and 
the Senate, had been the reference to the 
Central Valley project in California. I 
wish the gentleman from Texas will cor- 
rect me if I am in error in my under- 
standing. May I ask the gentleman if 
that is correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
correct. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman said it is 
identical with the House bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the Senate version of 
the rivers and harbors bill. Itis not the 
House bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I said identical 
with the bill as agreed to by the confer- 
ence committee between the House and 
the Senate, with one exception. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. WHITE. It has been very ma- 
terially changed by the Senate. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is the same 
bill as agreed upon by the conference 
committee except for the dropping of the 
Central Valley project in California. 

I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man from Texas, if he will glance at page 
50, line 10, as to whether or not this para- 
graph applies to the Florida ship canal 
or only to te barge canal which runs 
down along the coast to the southern part 
of the State where it connects with the 
cross-Florida Canal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. There is 
nothing in the bill applying to either one 
of them. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, perhaps I can 
answer that question, 


That is 


I yield to the 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr.DONDERO. That provision of the 
bill on page 50, beginning at line 10, re- 
fers to the Imtracoastal Waterway. 

Mr.. BROWN of Ohio. Such was my 
understanding, that it was the canal con- 
necting the Intracoastal Waterway with 
the cross-Florida Canal in the southern 
part of the State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
a survey. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. 
is only for the survey. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
it is. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
this rule makes in order 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate upon this measure, S. 35. It 
has been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Rules. Therefore, I sin- 
cerely hope that the House will adopt 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Green}. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania {[Mr. GREEN] may proceed out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


THE WARRIOR COMES HOME 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, one mil- 
lion and a half Americans have already 
made the round trip from home to war 
and home again. Soon, we fervently 
pray, the 12,000,000-strong now valiantly 
serving on war fronts all over the world 
will be coming back to their families, to 
jobs and to normal life in the United 
States of America. These men consti- 
tute one-tenth of our population. I 
speak to you today as a Representative 
and as a member of a group of which I 
have the honor to be a part. I speak for 
the present and future veterans of 
World War No. 2. 

In welcoming our troops home, this 
Nation faces a herculean project. Fit- 
ting this vast segment of our population 
back into rightful place in everyday 
American living is the greatest task to 
which we have ever set our hand. These 
men have had a sharp break in their 
lives. Their start in life was cut off. 
Careers were snapped. Education was 
halted. Bright hopes were broken. To 
weave the life of one man together and 
make it whole, is a job. To pick up the 
threads of more than 13,000,000 lives and 
make them into one shining piece calls 
for every ounce of resourcefulness, in- 
dustry, and noble thinking which we 
possess. 

Literally thousands of plans are be- 
ing made to solve the lives of our vet- 
erans. Primarily there is the G. I. 
bill of rights, and out of it stems 
hundreds of enterprises—Government- 
sponsored, community-sponsored. Op- 
portunities are weighed. Futures are 
planned. Jobs, homes, small businesses, 
education, compensation—all these are 
covered. States have their own special 
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measures. New Jersey has its own small- 
business loan provision. Seventeen States 
have legislated for special veterans’ em- 
ployment preferences; 19 States for vet- 
erans’ employment preference on public 
works; 17 States have bureaus to grant 
land-settlement benefits; 24 States have 
special benefits for disabled veterans. 

It is safe to say that more than a half 
a million people are tcday actively em- 
ployed in making plans for the return 
of the warriors. 

No, the veteran is not the forgotten 
man. But there is something wrong 
with this picture. Frankly it is this. 
The man who helped swing the destiny 
of the world is not in on shaping his own 
world. Of all the millions of jobs that 
are being offered and dreamt up for the 
returning soldier, there is one job that 
no one is lining up for him. It is this. 
Placing the man who did the fighting 
on the policy boards of Government 
agencies that will decide the fighting 
man’s lot. It is actually true that in all 
the plethora of plans for veterans of 
World War No. 2—in the disbursing of 
the millions that will be spent in his 
cause, there is no single legal provision 
that provides for the representation of 
one single veteran of World War No. 2 
in the key posts that will decide his for- 
tune now and for years to come. 

At present there are eight Federal 
Government agencies ministering to the 
ex-serviceman. These are the over-all 
Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration, Selective Service System, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, United States - 
Employment Service of the War Man- 
power Commission, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Training Division of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, United States Civil 
Service Commission, Social Security 
Board, Army Emergency Relief. ‘ 

Further there are the agencies which 
touch the life of the veteran in some 
fashion; for example, the United States 
Railroad Retirement Board, the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Boards of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Small Business 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, the War Food Administration, 
the War Production Board, and the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Programs cover the whole life of the 
veteran. Upon their interpretation de- 
pends the fate of his employment status, 
his claim for back pay, how his income 
tax will be handled, his medical atten- 
tion, post-war hospital care, disability 
pensions, legal protection, jobs, and pen- 
sions for his dependents, allotments and 
allowances—his prospects for a small 
business of his own. 

Who is going to administer these pro- 
grams? Are the men who went to war 
going to have a voice in settling the many 
vital questions which will inevitably 
arise, or are they going to wait in office 
anterooms while others, who never 
shared their world, do the deciding for 
them? 

We say there is nothing we will not do 
to pay our debt of honor to the men of 
this war. How are we going to prove 
that we really mean what we say? 
Here’s a way to prove it. Let veteran 
representatives of World War No. 2 sit 
around those counsel tables where that 
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ruling about veterans’ employment sen< 
iority shall be interpreted. Let that fine 
able ex-soldier whose own business ca- 
reer was interrupted, help decide how 
the knotty problem of granting small 
business loans to ambitious young veter- 
ans shall finally be resolved. Let that 
young fellow who lost his leg at Bastogne 
have his word to say on the moot point 
of compensation for the disabled. 

. I hereby offer that it be provided by 
- law that veterans of World War No. 2 
be represented on policy-making boards 
of Government agencies serving veterans 
in ratio to the number of men who served 
in the armed forces balanced against our 
civilian population. My figures give me 
that one-tenth of the population in the 
United States will have served in this 
war. Carrythisratiodown. If you take 
one-tenth of the men who served in the 
armed forces, you get over a million 
men, and there you have your figure for 
a mathematically just representation of 
veterans to serve on boards that will sit 
in Washington, in every State, and in 
most of the cities of the Union to settle 
matters that concern the lives of our 
veteran population. 

This would not be an idle gesture. It 
is the practical approach. The practical 
approach versus the theoretical ap- 
proach—if we persist in leaving out of 
matters which concern veterans, the vet- 
erans themselves. 

These men are qualified to do the job. 
The finest young men in this country 
went to war—the best in mind, the best 
in body. The boy who graduated with 
top honors from his university spaded his 
fox hole beside that clear-eyed young 
comer from the machinist’s bench. The 
man who was slated for sales manager 
manned that Navy gun with the lithe- 
muscled youth who ran his father’s farm. 
And, make no mistake about it, they 
dreamed their dreams out in the rain- 
lashed night. War added to their 
mental maturity—to their judgment. 
They are older men now—not much in 
years, perhaps, but tremendously so in 
experience and the things in life that 
make a man grow. They know what 
they want, and they know what other 
men want who went through the honor, 
the anguish, and the pain of war. 

We hear that there is a great gulf be- 
tween the men in the service and the 
men on the home front. Here, then, is a 
practical way to bridge that gulf. Let 
the soldier and the civilian sit down at 
the planning table together. 

There is much to be ironed out. Let 
us not delude ourselves that the mere 
putting of the G. I. bill of rights on the 
statute books is going to settle once and 
for all the fortunes and fates of 13,000,- 
000 men with as many different kinds of 
lives and problems. 

Let us take the single question of vet- 
erans’ employment status. When Con- 
gress wrote the law that drafted the 
serviceman out of his job, it also wrote 
the law to put him back. The intention 
of Congress is perfectly clear—to give 
the men back their jobs. But the em- 
ployment of millions of veterans when 
American industry is making the great 
change-over from war to peace will de- 
mand more than good intentions. 
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Ideally, G. I. Joe will be restored to his 
old job or to a position of like seniority 
status of pay. But circumstances will 
turn up tough, knotty questions. There 
is, for instance, veterans’ status versus 
worker seniority status. In a recent in- 
dustrial survey, 13 percent of a group of 
companies contacted said they had more 
stars on their service flags than the total 
number of workers employed before 
Pearl Harbor. Employment rolls have 
risen in individual firms from as low as 
500 to as high as 3,400. And many of 
our servicemen were drafted from these 
higher levels of employment. What will 
happen in a case like this if employment 
rolls drop?. Whose job is it? 

Just how the problem of seniority 
versus veterans’ rights is resolved will 
depend in the main on the state of the 
Nation when G. I. Joe returns. If jobs 
are hard to get, enforcement of veterans’ 
priority seems certain to cause conflict. 
Who is going to resolve these questions? 

It is questions like this America must 
face. And there is no precedent to guide 
us. In World War No. 1, less than 
5,000,000 men served in the armed forces. 
In World War No. 2, that number is al- 
most tripled. 

In 1919 at the close of the war, all that 
the soldier got was insurance, disability 
benefits, and hospitalization. The only 
fellow whogot to school had to have a 
service-connected disability or a voca- 
tional handicap. 

But America has moved apace since 
those days. We have recognized and 
provided for the rights of the working- 
man, of the old, of the young, of the ill. 
And now with a program of benefits un- 
matched by any country in the world, we 
are recognizing the rights of the man 
who fights for his homeland. 

But if we do not want our fighting men 
to consider all these fine plans for him as 
mere window dressing, this body should 
take steps here and now to see that it is 
written into the law of our land that the 
veteran be given adequate representation 
on those bodies which will decide how 
these programs will be administered. 

And by this, I do not mean clerkships, 
guards’ and custodians’ jobs in Govern- 
ment agencies, which have already been 
earmarked for veterans. This is all very 
fine and laudable, and will, no doubt, be 
a boon to many. But these are not key 
posts and it is key posts of which I am 
speaking. What your composite veteran 
of World War No. 2 wants is a voice in his 
own destiny. 

Public opinion shifts fast, as was evi- 
denced last fall when during a wave of 
false optimism, almost the whole think- 
ing of America was suddenly focused on 
reconversion and making a beeline for 
peacetime production and peacetime 
jobs. People forget fast. But the 
memory of the man who saw his best 
friend die in agony beside him—the 
memory of the man who lay helpless on 
the floor of a blazing tank—will be long. 
With all America geared to move for- 
ward, he will not be the one to look back- 
ward. But he will know that America 
could not move forward, if he and mil- 
lions of his kind had not paid the price. 

And that leads me to the main purpose 
of my addressing the House today. It is 
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only plain and simple justice that the 
men and women who have borne the heat 
and the hell of battle in this war shoulq 
have an important part*in the govern. 
ment of the country they are risking 
their all to defend. But transcending 
even that is the desire of the average 
G. I., be he in the ranks of the enlisieq 
men or in the commissioned personnel, 
to see that this war has not been fought 
in vain. 

I wonder how many of my colleagues 
are aware of the deep thought that the 
men in uniform are giving to reports 
of the forthcoming peace conferences. 
They are asking, and properly so, how 
and by whom will their desires for world 
peace be represented. They feel that by 
their blood, and sweat, and tears they 
have earned the right to a place at the 
table when the peace talks begin. They 
want to, and in justice have every right 
to be, represented by those who have 
served with them, by representatives 
from an age group that looks forward 
with hope for many years of peace and 
prosperity. 

This great lawmaking body had the 
courage to make my generation a fight- 
ing generation, a generation of world 
warriors. We challenge this body to 
demonstrate the same courage in making 
my generation a generation of crusaders 
for world peace. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman on the 
excellent speech he has made, which, I 
understand, is his maiden speech in the 
House. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. If all 
those addresses which follow this one 
are as good, and if they strike directly 
at the duty of Members in this body, I 
think he is going to make a useful Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CHELF. I, too, want to compli- 
ment the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank both gentlemen. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and to include therein an article from 
the PM newspaper. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to confirm and to reiterate what the 
chairman of the Rules Committee has 
said on the rule, as well as the ranking 
Republican member of that committee, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

This rule should be adopted. It is an 
openrule. Anyone may offer an amend- 
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ment if they desire to this bill. However, 
I hope amendments will not be offered 
pecause this bill comes to the House 
from the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
with practically a unanimous vote of 
the members of both parties. 

It is the same bill that passed the 
House of Representatives late in Decem- 
ber; it is the same bill that passed the 
Senate of the United States in a very 
few minutes during the present session 
of Congress with very little debate and 
with a unanimous vote; it is the same 
bill that was agreed to by the conferees 
of both the House and the Senate in late 
December of last year, but which died 
in the Senate because sufficient time 
did not permit it to be taken up; there- 
fore, we have practically the unanimous 
opinion of both the Senate of the United 
States and the House of Representatives 
on the projects included in this bill. 
For that reason, I hope the bill will be 
passed by the House. The Senate has 
passed it and the Senate bill is in order. 
It will be the first time in 7 years we 
have had a river and harbor bill. It 
contains 291 projects in 24 States of the 
Union, involving $382,000,000 of author- 
izations. It is not a partisan bill and it 
is not a sectional bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to my chair- 
man the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The 
gentleman might also say that the bill 
passed the Senate by unanimous consent 
since it has been reintroduced. 

Mr. DONDERO. The chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors just 
reminds me that this bill passed the Sen- 
ate of the United States by unanimous 
consent. ‘Therefore, I take the floor at 
this time simply to urge that the rule be 
adopted and that when we go into the 
Committee of the Whole we will adopt 
the bill without any unnecessary debate 
on controversial projects not included in 
it and that no amendments will be of- 
fered to insure to the country a rivers 
and harbors bill, the first one since 1938, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Did the 
conferees remove from the bill that 
passed the House the provision regard- 
ing the Central Valley water project? 

Mr. DONDERO. No; the conferees 
did not, but I understand that item was 
taken out by agreement with the Cali- 
fornia delegation. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. I merely wish to say that 
I hope the rule is adopted and that the 
bill will pass. I intended to offer an 
amendment, but shall not, because I hope 
this bill passes unanimously. My amend- 
ment had to do with a flood disaster in 
my district in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is a flood-con- 
trol matter in the gentleman’s district in 
the State of Ohio. I appreciate the mag- 
nanimous attitude of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


Mr, 


Mr, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That mat- 
ter did not come before our committee. 

Mr. DONDERO. The chairman of the 
committee just stated that that item did 
not come before our committee. 

r, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the gentle- 
man about the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
waterways project which was left out of 
this bill, which has been thoroughly sur- 
veyed and, as General Robins pointed 
out, approved by the Army engineers? 
I understand that some members of the 
committee are urging that this matter 
be carried over until a supplemental re- 
port, that is now being worked out by the 
Army engineers, is reported to the Con- 
gress. If that is done, what will be the 
gentleman’s attitude upon it? 

Mr. DONDERO. That project will 
have the same, fair consideration as far 
as I am concerned as any project that 
comes before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose the Army 
engineers report favorably on it, will the 
gentleman support it? 

Mr.-DONDERO. I would not be in- 
clined to be against it if the Army engi- 
neers reported favorably, but as long as 
the report stands as it does, and the Sen- 
ate of the United States having rejected 
the project twice, and the House of 
Representatives having rejected the 
project twice on roll call votes, it does not 
seem proper that the project should be 
again offered to the House because of its 
highly controversial nature and because 
of the report of the Army engineers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, when the 
House defeated it we did not have the 
benefit of General Robins’ statement. 
General Robins, who is now Assistant 
Chief of Army Engineers, was on the 
board that reported this project before, 
and his statement is one of the strongest 
in support of this project that I have ever 
seen come from the Army engineers on 
any project. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN], 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman from Mississippi 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
desire whatsoever to retard rivers and 
harbors development. 

I will put my record up against any- 
one else in the Congress of the United 
States when it comes to working for the 
development of our inland waterways, 
from the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
the Columbia River. 

But there are some things that ought 
not to be overlooked. I have a bill now 
pending before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors for the development of 
regional authorities throughout the 
country to develop all the waterpower 
in the United States, in order that the 
American people may be able to live any- 
where in the country and enjoy the 
benefits of our modern civilization in the 
years to come. 

I pointed out the other day that the 
year I came to Congress we were using 
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only 40,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year in this country. When 
we attempted to create the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, certain private power 
interests told us that was enough; that 
we could not use any more. In 1943 we 
used 220,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
five and one-half times as much as we 
used in 1921. As I said on this floor some 
time ago, within less than 10 years after 
the close of this war we will more than 
likely be using half a trillion, or 500,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year; and long 
before the turn of the century it will 
require a trillion kilowatt-hours a year 
to supply the needs of the American 
people. 

In those streams covered by the bill to 
which I refer there are 230,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity now going 
to waste every year. That is equal to 
115,000,000 tons of the finest bituminous 
coal. It would take that amount of the 
best bituminous to generate that amount 
of electricity. 

Suppose coal were light enough to 
float, and 115,000,000 tons of the finest 
bituminous coal were floating down our 
rivers every year; you could not get to 
the bank of the stream for people sal- 
vaging that coal. Yet, we have 230,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
which is equal to 115,000,000 tons of the 
finest bituminous coal, going to waste 
every year, and we come along and quib- 
ble over these small projects, many of 
which are mere chicken feed. 

I hope that bill comes before the 
House and is passed, at an early date, 
because, at the rate we are going, a 
hundred years from touay our coal sup- 
ply will probably be depleted. In less 
than a hundred years from today our 
gas and oil supply will likely be depleted. 
Unless we harness this great wealth of 
hydroelectric power and put it to work 
for the American people we are going to 
be damned by our descendants for not 
doing so. 

TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


I am not only for the projects in this 
bill but I am not willing to limit it to the 
projects in this proposed measure. I 
want to see all the water power in 
America developed. Besides, I want to 
see the navigational features developed. 
As I pointed out before, we have the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland Waterway 
to connect the Tennessee with the Tom- 
bigbee and with the Gulf of Mexico, 
which would shorten the distance from 
the Tennessee Rive: to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico by 630 miles. It would cut the cost 
of every north-bound barge by about 50 
percent. It would cut the cost of trans- 
portation from the Gulf of Mexico to 
Cairo, Ill., by about 50 percent. That 
means every barge that goes to St. Louis, 
to Cincinnati, to Louisville, to Wheeling, 
W. Va., to Pittsburgh, Pa., to Chicago, 
Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., to Sioux City, Iowa, 
to Kansas City, and to all those points 
would enjoy these reductions. 

My distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DoNnpERO] told you last year 
that this project had not been approved 
by the Army engineers. As a matter. of 
fact, we had the Army engineers survey 
this project for 2 or 3 years, It is the 
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most thoroughly investigated and tested 
project to be found anywhere in the 
United States. When they came back, 
after all those years of investigation, the 
- Board of Army Engineers turned in a fav- 
orable report. But the opposition have 
based their arguments on the theory that 
the chairman of the board did not specif- 
ically approve it in his report. He was 
not the man who investigated it, but I 
will tell you who was. On that board was 
one of the ablest men who has ever been 
connected with the Army engineers, 
General Robins, who is now the Assist- 
ant Chief of Army Engineers. After this 
project was knocked out in the House 
last year General Robins went before 
the Senate committee and testified. 
They were asking then to get another 
report, and they are preparing a sup- 
plemental report now that will show a 
vast increase in savings because of the 
great increase in the traffic it would 
carry. 

Among other things General Robins 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, if I came up here and sub- 
mitted a report recommending a project for 
slack water on the Mississippi between Cairo 
and New Orleans by building locks and dams 
on the Mississippi River itself at an esti- 
mated cost of $66,000,000, I think you would 
all stand up, take off your hats, and cheer. 


In other words, General Robins tells 
the Senate committee that if he were to 
come up here and tell you that for $66,- 
000,000 he could give you a slack-water 
route from New Orleans all the way to 
Cairo, Ill., you would stand up and cheer, 
because it is the swift current on the 
Mississippi River that prevents the up- 
stream traffic and that costs the shippers 
of this country untold millions of dollars 
each year. Yet he says: 

This alternate route on the Tombigbee we 
are recommending amounts to the same 
thing, only the locks and dams are to be 
built on the Tombigbee instead of the 
Mississippi. There is no greater tangible 


savings— 


Listen to this, this is General Robins, 
Assistant Chief of Army Engineers, who 
is on the Board that made this report, 
speaking— 

There is no greater tangible savings than 
that which will accrue from the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee route instead of the Mississippi 
for the upstream trafiic. 


And he goes on to say: 


And taking into account all the changed 
conditions since the report came up before 
the committee, from the time we prepared 
it, there were additional tangible assets and 
savings that could be made. We can go 
back to the field— 


Listen to this. He is doing this. He is 
going back to the field now and getting 
this information, which is cumulative 
and will show a greater demand and a 
greater justification for it than existed 
a year ago— 

We can go back to the field and make 
another report and do all the work over 
again and hold hearings. And when the new 
report comes up before the committee you 
will have the same old argument in opposi<« 
tion to the project that you have had today. 

Senator OvERTON. You are satisfied that the 
report would be along the lines you have 
just stated? : 
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General Rosins. Absolutely. And if this 
report can be attacked on account of some 
of the changed conditions since the report 
was written I do not see why it cannot be 
defended on account of other changed con- 
ditions. 


That is the testimony of General 
Robins. That is the reason I am asking 
here for this*amendment. It will not 
hurt this bill. All I am asking for here 
is that this amendment be inserted in 
this bill tomorrow when the measure 
comes up for consideration. 


Now let us see what it will mean. 
That swift current of the Mississippi 
River is keeping traffic off the stream. 
All the levees you can build will not be 
worth a continental. You talk about 
your flood control on the Mississippi 
River. We have done more to control 
the floods on the Mississippi River by 
the building of the T. V. A. dams than 
all the billions of dollars that have been 
spent building levees. You can build 
levees from now until doomsday and 
all you will do will be to build up the bed 
of the river; and you will still continue to 
have floods. 

I have some figures here to show what 
these savings will mean. I am going to 
insert them in the Recorp. Ido not care 
to take up the time of the House right 
now. If there is any justification for 
any river and harbor bill at all, there 
is ample justification for putting this 
project init. All that you will get from 
this supplemental report will be a re- 
port showing that it is more necessary 
now than it was when the original re- 
port was made. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include therei: a release by 
myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a speech 
I made in Chicago, and I ask unanimous 
consent also to include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
my colleague the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr, PLogEser] may extend his re- 
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marks in two instances and include 
newspaper editorials. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? . 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle. 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Gatuacurr) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of humility that a new 
Congressman makes his first address to 
the House. There are a good many new 
Members in this Congress, and there are 
likely to be more in the next. They are 
a factor that have come from the people, 
and their views should naturally have 
some influence. 

I was elected as a Democrat. As all 
Members of this House know, the Demo- 
cratic Party was formed under the lead- 
ership of two great Americans, Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. Their 
idea was that the people should have 
faith in themselves, in their neighbors, 
in their country and its destiny. That 
party has lived from that day to this 
and is a strong factor in the political 
affairs of every State in this Union. 

There have been many things, not only 
from Members on your side of the House 
but from Members on our side, that I 
personally do not like. I refer to the 
practice of coming up here and using 
the forum of Congress as a wailing wall, 
not unlike that of the ancient city of 
Jerusalem, I have heard men get up here 
in their hymns of hate, wailing and 
gnashing their teeth, and the only thing 
they have to offer is: “I hate the Presi- 
dent. I hate the last Vice President. 
I hate this or that member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. I hate the administra- 
tion. I hate the C.I.O. I hate labor.” 
Nothing of permanence, or a definite 
principle, philosophy, or program do they 
offer. 

When the Federalist Party, after show- 
ing their lack of faith in the people of 
this United States by their alien and 
sedition laws and other legislation, began 
that same program of negation, of find- 
ing fault, of crying and wailing, that 
party passed out of the picture. 

The Whig Party had a similar expe- 
rience; and I prophesy that if the Mem- 
bers on this side of the House do not join 
and give their talents—and I know they 
have talents—for the benefit of their 
country in this hour of need and join 
with the Democrats in the things we can 
unite on for the benefit of the people of 
these United States of America, they, 
too, will pass out of the picture in less 
than 4 years from today. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. When the gentleman 
says “this party” he means the Repub- 
lican Party? Is not that what the gen- 
tleman refers to? 

Mr, GALLAGHER. The Republican 
Party. The gentleman is correct. 

Let me state, also, that I have certain 
beliefs: I believe that the program of 
Jefferson has been carried out in this 
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country. I believe that every genera- 
tion has found our country a better ple ue 
to live in and to enjoy life. We have 
better standards of living. As Donald 
Nelson states, “America is the country of 
‘know how.’ ” 

No man is perfect; there is not a man 
who makes no mistakes. Let us take the 
case of the present President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. No man can say that he has made 
no mistakes; and no person who has béen 
President of the United States as long as 
he has but has done great things; and 
the greatest that has been accomplished 
under his administration is financial re- 
form. The banks and the monetary in- 
stitutions of our country are today in the 
best condition ever known in any coun- 
try of the world. They lend money at 
lower rates of interest on every conceiv- 
able type of security and on better con- 
ditions to the people. That, my friends, 
is something I wish you would take into 
consideration when you fear for the post- 
war world. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
we should unite as far as we can on the 
things that are important. When we 
send men to a peace conference I do not 
want them to worry as to whether Rus- 
sia or England will have sufficient influ- 
ence and authority there; I want them 
to see that behind our delegates is the 
united voice of America. If this united 
voice is behind them, America will be 
able to secure a peace that will be last- 
ing, and enduring, and based on Ameri- 
can principles. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman states 
that today banks lend money at the low- 
est interest in the history of America. 

Is that right? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is right. 

Mr. SABATH. And that they have 
more money. Is not that perhaps the 
reason why these big bankers are against 
President Roosevelt? Because he made 
it possible for people to obtain loans at 
low rates of interest? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I could not tell 
why they oppose him. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not know whether the gentleman has 
tried to borrow money from the banks, 
but as I understand it, if an ordinary 
human wants to borrow money from a 
bank he has to put up security for every- 
thing he wants to borrow, which was 
something not necessary a few years ago. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That was the case 
before the days of Roosevelt. Now, if 
one has a job, a steady salary, a good 
credit rating, if he pays his bills, he can 
go to a bank and borrow money for one- 
third the rate of interest that he can 
from any loan company. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I would 
like to have the gentleman take me to 
his local bank. Maybe I could secure a 
loan there without security. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman is 
making a very splendid speech. From 
another angle may I say with reference 
to banks that the banking system has 
been considerably strengthened as a re- 
Sult of legislation passed in the last 12 
years, particularly through the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation Act. As 
I remember it, in the period 12 years 
prior to 1932 there were over 13,000 banks 
in the United States that either failed 
or closed their doors, with total deposits 
in excess of $8,000,000,000, with a total 
net loss to the depositors of $1,700,000,000 
plus. In the last 12 years the total loss 
of the banks, including members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
instead of $1,700,000,000 plus has been 
less than $100,000,000. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, Yes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield on that 
point? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman. I am glad to see that 
the majority leader is now claiming 
credit for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. The record will show that 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, proposed that act 
when the President was against it and 
that it went through with the coopera- 
tion of the Republicans. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The gentleman 
has a very faint memory. The two men 
who were instrumental in the passage of 
that bill were not bankers. They were 
legislators. One was a late distin- 
guished Member of this House from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Steagall, and the other the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, Mr. GLAss. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman maintain that Senator 
VANDENBERG did not propose it and that 
President Roosevelt opposed it when 
Senator VANDENBERG did propose the leg- 
islation? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
memory is very faint. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. May I ask the 
gentleman from Minnesota, who is mak- 
ing this speech in his 30 minutes’ time? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
just want to finish what I started to say, 
and that is, I believe we should quit 
worrying about America. We should 
believe in America. The fact that the 
banks are in the condition I have stated 
makes it certain that, for instance the 
railroads, and all needed lines can be 
furnished by private capital and that we 
have no fear of any need for the Govern- 
ment going into business in order to keep 
production at a high level. Further- 
more, I believe that due to this condition 
these lines will be financed and I be- 
lieve also the Government, the banking 
interests, the business interests, and 


labor must unite; then we will accom- 
plish something for the American peo- 
ple that will give them a better life than 
they ever had, 
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Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Since the gentleman 
has made this speech I most heartily 
invite him to sit over on our side. I 
think he should do that. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; I cannot cry, 
I cannot be sorry over the Government, 
I cannot believe that the Government is 
going to the dogs and I cannot believe 
that America will not succeed indus- 
trially and in every other way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If the gentleman 
cannot believe that, why is he going 
back on the New Deal platform? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, the gentleman 
is. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. No; Iam not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
repudiating Government ownership and 
management. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER, 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. For the purpose of the 
RxvorD, I do not believe any man in this 
House or any man that has ever been 
in Congress was so little that he could 
hate any person. We may not agree 
with the act of a man, but I do not 
believe anyone hates a person, whether 
he has ever been a President of the United 
States or not. Some acts might have 
been criticized. If acts of recent Pres- 
idents, for instance, Mr. Hoover, are 
criticized, it is far more fair that that 
be done now than to criticize them after 
they are dead and buried and cannot 
make a reply. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is true. 

Mr. RAMEY. No one hates the per- 
son. We may criticize judgment. Any- 
one big enough to be President is big 
enough to admit he makes mistakes. 
Any President does. All Presidents 
have. We expect too much of persons. 
Any President is only another man in a 
great responsibility. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I believe all people 
should advocate principles rather than 
oppose somebody. With that,I will close. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
tner? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Of. 
course, the gentleman has not been here 
very long as a Member, but if the gen- 
tleman has observed the ReEcorp since 
our country entered into war, why the 
support of the President for prosecuting 
the war has been unanimous from both 
sides; is that not true? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is correct. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
that is the way it should be, so that the 
gentleman will probably modify some- 
thing that he said in regard to the Re- 
publicans hating the President of the 
United States. He would modify his 
statement to that effect, would he not? 


I yield to the gen- 
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Mr. KEEFE. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. In amplification of some 
‘of the sentiment that has been so well 
expressed by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Minnesota, may I call his at- 
tention to the fact that there were 14,995 
banks in 1940 and 14,598 banks in 1944; 
that the total deposits of those 14,995 
banks in 1940 were $76,407,885,000 and 
the total deposits in the 14,598 banks in 
1944 were $129,367,247,000, and of that 
total amount of tremendous deposit lia- 
bility of these banks 69.7 percent was 
invested in United States Government 
bonds. Does that mean anything to the 
gentleman? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 
healthy condition. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOOK. I take it that the gentle- 
man believes in the New Deal. 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I believe in the 
New Deal. 

Mr. HOOK. Is it not a fact that be- 
cause of the program of the New Deal 
the condition of the country is such 
now that private enterprise can exist, 
private enterprise is existing, and that 
that was brought about because of the 
New Deal and in spite of those who were 
opposed to the New Deal who just now 
applauded the gentleman for his state- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did the gentleman 
ever read what the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, who just spoke, said 
of this administration and its agencies 
the last time he was down here, in the 
term just before he was defeated? Did 
he ever read that? Answer me, if the 
gentleman will. I wish the gentleman 
would read that some day and see what 
the gentleman said about it. 

Mr. HOOK. Would the gentleman 
like to have me say it again? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. MayI again con- 
gratulate the gentleman on his first 
speech. I think we all agree that it was 
a very fine contribution and a very tol- 
erant expression of his views. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman not only as 
a Member, but as a@ Member on the 
Democratic side, because in his first 
speech to the House the gentleman has 
aroused the interest and the attraction 
of the brains of the Republican Party, 
as evidenced by the numerous requests 
for the gentleman to yield. The gentle- 
man yielded to everyone, I think, and in 
fact his convincing reply to cur distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin [Mr, 
KEEFE] flattened him in his chair. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I believe the best 
thing that can be done to keep stabilized 
employment is for each State to untax 
capital and buildings and concentrate all 
local taxation on the velue of land, ac- 
cording to the theory of Henry George. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


I think it is a 


Speaker, will the 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yicld to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. I am exceedingly sorry 
that the distinguished majority leader 
had so little confidence in the first speech 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota that he felt it necessary to 
gratuitously interject himself into the 
gentleman’s speech. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has very clearly indi- 
cated that he does not need the gratui- 
tous interjections of the distinguished 
majority leader. He is perfectly able to 
take care of himself. I am surprised that 
the distinguished majority leader has felt 
compelled to take the gentleman from 
Minnesota under his wing, so to speak, 
and attempt to direct his thinking and 
to try to make out of his speech some- 
thing that would conform to the think- 
ing of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
rather than the thinking of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota. 

The gentleman can take great pride in 
the fact that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota flattened the gentleman from 
Wisconsin in his seat, but the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota 
knows that the facts which the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin put into the Recorp 
are the real facts. I made no comment 
upon them at all except to say as I put 
them in the Recorp that they were put 
there for the purpose of adding emphasis 
to the things the gentleman from Min- 
nesota had already said. 

It comes with very poor grace from the 
smiling and smirking leader on the Dem- 
ocratic side to attempt to inject his per- 
sonality into a situation in order to try 
to make a purely partisan advantage 
out of a situation that does not exist. 
I am surprised and astounded at the 
puny efforts of the distinguished majority 
leader this afternoon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is very evident 
from the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that what I said pene- 
trated his pelt. 

Mr. KEEFE. Below the belt, yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If anybody hits 
below the belt it is the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Kezre}l. Repeatedly the 
gentleman has done that. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota believe that the inier- 
jection I placed in his speech was in any 
way an attempt to refiect upon the gen- 
tieman from Minnesota or in any way in- 
tended to belittle his speech or to be- 
little the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I did not take it so. 

Mr. KEEFE. Of course, the gentle- 
man did not; so the gentleman from 
Massachusetts stands alone, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FULTON. As one of the gentle- 
man’s new colleagues, I wish to welcome 
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him to the floor. I am in his opposition 
but I want to say to him that he ha: 
had much the best of this debate so fay: 
that I, as a new Member, am proud of 
him, as a new Member, and I cannot 
say as much of some of the others, 

Secondly, may I say that as a former 
debating coach of one of the major col- 
leges, I would have been glad to have the 
gentleman on the team. I first heard of 
the gentleman in the Pacific, a good 
many miles away, and I heard of him 
wrongly. The gentleman has much 
more intelligence and much more 
thought behind him than the papers 
have given him credit for having. I for 
one will welcome the gentleman and will 
listen to what he has to say on legisla- 
tion in the future. I say that seriously, 

Mr. GALLAGHER, I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HeErprncen (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS), indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mrs. Luce (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN), on account of official business. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res.85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Census of Agriculture; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
Gay, February 22, 1945, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a, m. Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 1648, 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercial cultural or educational pro- 
grams, 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND Post 

Roaps 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
on Thursday, February 22, 1945, at 10 
a. m., in executive session, for the con- 
sideration of report of the Post Office 
Department on parcel post. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Friday, February 23, 1945, at 10:30 
®. m., hearings will be continued before 
Suvcommitiee No. 3 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the bill, H. R. 97, to 
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amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to patents). 
The hearings will be held in the Judiciary 
Committee room, 346 House Office Build- 
ing. 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 






EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of tule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


245. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting his re- 
port and recommendation concerning the 
claim of Harland Bartholomew & Associates 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on Claims, 

246. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a supplemental request for an 
increase in the estimates of personnel re- 
quirements, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Law 49, for the Bureau of 
the First Assistant Postmaster General for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1945; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

247. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, transmitting a copy 
of the revised request for personnel needs 
during the third quarter of the fiscal year 
1945 for the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority; to the Committee on the Civil Serv- 
ice. 

248. A letter from the Administrator, For- 
eign Economic Administration, transmitting 
the eighteenth report to Congress on lend- 
lease operations, for the period erded De- 
cember 31, 1944 (H. Doc. No. 98); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 

249. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report stating all of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the cases 
of 172 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months 
under the authority vested in him, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. H. R. 384. 
A bill to repatriate native-born women resi- 
dents of the United States who have here- 
tofore lost their citizenship by marriage to 
an alien; without amendment (Rept. No, 
189). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, RANDOLPH: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 2122. A bill to 
extend to 6 months after the termination of 
hostilities the period during which females 
may be employed in the District of Columbia 
for more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a 
week, under temporary permits; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 192). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1149. A bill for the relief of Dane D. 
Morgan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
190 Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1630. A bill for the relief of Lubell Bros., 
Inc., with amendment (Rept. No. 191). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BELL: 

H. R. 2292. A bill to provide that F-1 loans 
under the regional agricultural credit cor- 
poration loan program shall be deemed to 
have been made upon the same terms and 
conditions as F-2 loans under such program; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KOPPLEMANN: 

H. R. 2293. A bill to amend the Naval Re- 
serve Act of 1938 in order to further the de- 
velopment of a strong Naval Reserve; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 2294. A bill to provide a uniform code 
of descent of trust or restricted Indian estates 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

H.R. 2295. A bill to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944 so as to provide 
mustering-out payments to certain persons 
discharged or relieved from active service in 
the armed forces to accept employment; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H.R. 2296. A bill amending the act of June 
25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1207), authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to pay salary and ex- 
penses of the chairman, secretary, and in- 
terpreter of the Klamath General Council, 
members of the Klamath business commit- 
tee and other committees appointed by said 
Klamath General Council, and official cele- 
gates of the Klamath Tribe, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

H.R. 2297. A bill to provide for the con- 
servation of fish and wildlife on the Klamath 
Reservation, in Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr HOWELL: 

H.R. 2298. A bill authorizing the State of 
Illinois to abandon the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal in Illinois, and to grant to the State of 
Illinois all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the land comprising 
the right-of-way of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal, as the same was routed and con- 
structed through the public lands of the 
United States, in the State of Illinois, pursu- 
ant to the act of Congress of the United 
States of March 2, 1827, and in and to the 
90 feet of land on each side of said canal, 
vested in the State of Illinois, pursuant to 
the act of Congress of the United States of 
March 30, 1822; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. SADOWSKI: 

H.R. 2299. A bill declaring to be citizens 
of the United States certain spouses of United 
States citizens serving honorably in the 
armed forces during the Second World War; 
to the ~ mmittee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralizat 

Mr. GREEN: 

a «as. .43, Resolution providing for vet- 
erans’ .epresentation at peace conference; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. Res. 144. Resolution providing for par- 
ticipation by veterans in peace conference; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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By Mr. HARTLEY: 
H. Res. 145. Resolution to provide for a 
study of pay increases for white-collar work- 
ers; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, a memo- 
rial was presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States for continuation of the premium price 
plan for copper, lead, and zinc; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H.R. 2300. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of John R. Blackmore and Louise D. 
Blackmore; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 2301. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 

Wexler; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 2302. A bill for the relief of Everett 

William Flake; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAND: 

H.R. 2303. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon ‘the United States District Court for 
the District of New Jersey to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Charles J. Culligan; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H.R. 2304. A bill for the relief of Clinton 
Construction Co. and others; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

H. R. 2305. A bill for the relief of Jose M. 
Arrais, also known as Joseph P. Arrais; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 2306. A bill for the relief of Charles 
W. Anderson; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2307. A bill for the relief of Gus 
Klockenkemper; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 2308. A bill for the relief of Roy Jef- 
ferds; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEMKE: 

H.R. 2309. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to reopen five 
eminent domain cases and correct the con- 
stitutional errors therein, if any, by addi- 
tional judgments against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H. R. 2310. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Brady; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 2311. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lois J. Miller Thompson; to the Committee 
on Claims, 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


92. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of residents of 
Ulysses, Kans.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

93. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the gen-~ 
eral director of the functionaries of the 
Greek Parliament offices, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
procurement of credit of an American con- 
cern to supply shoes and clothing to the 
functionaries of the Greek Parliament offices; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

94. Also, petition of the Alaska Territorial 
Legislature, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to opposition to 
proposed enlargement of reservation in that 
Territory; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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THURSDAY, FepruARY 22, 1945 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our fathers’ God and ours, we pray 
today for the Nation that the fathers 
founded. We lift to Thee grateful hearts 
for the heritage that has come down to 
us, bought by other toils and other tears 
than our own. For great character that 
has been woven into our national fabric, 
blessed be Thy name. Help us this day 
with vivid vision to see them of old who 
feared Thy name and handed on to us 
the torch of the Nation’s righteousness. 
Especially do we give Thee thanks for 
the unselfish service and the stainless 
record of that calm and courageous 
leader whose crystal spirit and whose 
calm sword were Thy instruments in lay- 
ing the foundation of our state. As we 
cherish his deeds and repeat his farewell 
warning words, O God of hosts, lest we 
forget, repeat in us the faith which shone 
on his anxious countenance lifted in an 
agony of prayer from crimsoned ground 
where patriots bled. As in these tragic 
hours Washington’s spiritual sons are 
dying for his creed on Europe’s frozen 
fields and on the South Sea’s barren 
rocks, hold us fast to our high trust; drive 
us to our knees for the inner strength 
that steadied him whose name we rev- 
erence this day. There may we, too, find 
the calming assurance— 


“Conquer we must, 
For our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, 
‘In God is our trust’.” 
We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 


Amen, 
THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. Hint, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, February 
19, 1945, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 

secretaries, 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the standing order of the Senate of 
January 24, 1901, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address will now be read by the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH], who has heretofore been desig- 
nated by the Chair to perform that duty. 

Mr. SMITH advanced to the desk and 
said: 

Mr. President and colleagues, I desire 
to express my appreciation of the honor 
of having been designated on this oc- 
casion to read Washington’s Farewell 
Address. I call the especial attention of 
our audience today to the fact that this 
immortal document is addressed “To the 
people of the United States.” 

Thereupon Mr. SMITH read the Fare< 
well Address, as follows:;, 
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To the people of the United States: 

Frienps AND FELLow Citizens: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived whenmyour 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
Jution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion, In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards tne organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome. Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
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quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe tp 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more {or 
the steadfast confidence with which jt 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, thouch 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of iis 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as wiil 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as-an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
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as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
mon cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv=- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, #0 which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
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cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
Strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 


While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of .ur country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
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together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns. This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
Serve to organéze faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
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mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert the power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism.—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
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cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions. Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
effort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume. ‘ 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the opinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constitutionai 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates.— 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
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the instrument of good, it is the custom. 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent 
evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 
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Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by ean exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can dgubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a pation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual hatred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests, 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exisis, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealously, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, witbout odium, sometimes 
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even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jea’dusy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
On one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on th. other, 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 







and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posiure, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
polic}, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand: neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventionel 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to tne 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
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own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

_ In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the Case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and fir! iness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
observe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17ih September, 1796 
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TRIBUTE TO GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I re- 
gard it as an exceedingly wise and fitting 
thing for the Senate to hear the wonder- 
ful address of George Washington read 
annually on the anniversary of his birth. 
I desire to pay an exceedingly short 
tribute to George Washington on this 
date commemorating his birth, not that 
he needs my tribute, but the country 
needs to be reminded of what we owe 
him and his associates. 

Washington and his associates about 
150 years ago created a Government and 
a Nation of people which together have 
become the greatest Government and the 
greatest, Nation of people in the world, 

Washington presided over the Con- 
vention that formed a Constitution for 
freemen, and we in this country have 
today the most perfect freedom of action, 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of thought for all men and 
all women within our borders. 

We are free to vote, we are free to 
work, we are free to make our own way 
in the world, we are free to aspire, we 
are free to rise, we are free to become 
educated, free to become learned, free to 
acquire a living for ourselves, and free to 
work and lay up a competency for our 
old age. We are in every possible sense 
the freest Nation of people in the world, 
and primarily due to the Constitution, 
Government, and laws under which we 
live. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on this anni- 
versary of the birth of Washington let 
us resolve with all the earnestness and 
sincerity of our nature to keep this almost 
perfect Government, this almost perfect 
Nation, and this almost perfect Consti- 
tution in their pristine integrity, so that 
we may continue in our marvelous 
growth, prosperity, and happiness under 
that Constitution’s protecting aegis. 

Let no one persuade us that it should 
be torn down or destroyed or weakened. 
Let no one persuade us there are other 
substitute constitutions or governments 
which are better. Let no so-called theo- 
rist, no wordy crack-pot, no commie, 
no commie fellow-traveler, no self- 
constituted Karl Marx turn us from our 
devotion to the clear, uplifting, and hon- 
est principles and policies of George 
Washington and his colleagues and his 
fellow workers in establishing the Gov- 
ernment that is ours. 

We have the greatest and most pow- 
erful Government and the best Govern- 
ment for all the people, the common man 
and the uncommon man, in all the world. 
We received it from Washington and his 
fellow Constitution makers in 1787. Let 
us ever revere the name of Washington, 
our great leader then, and keep inviolate 
the greatest instrument of human gov- 
ernment ever created by mortal men. 

Under this Constitution and the laws 
under it we have come from the last 
place among the nations of the world to 
the first and highest place among the 
nations of the world. Let us never, di- 
rectly or indirectly, change or weaken 
the American policies established in that 
Constitution—policies that have brought 
us to our present greatness. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre. 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMack, «2 Represent- 
ative from the State of Massachusetts 
had been elected Speaker pro tempore 
during the absence of the Speaker. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bills of the Senate: 


8.76. An act for the relief of John T. 
Cooper; 

S.210. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the conveyance of the 
old lighthouse kKeeper’s residence in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Manitowoc, Wis.,” approved June 16, 
1938; 

§.213. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip 
of land situated within the United States 
Naval Ordnance Plant at Canton, Ohio; 

8.216. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for railway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H.; 

S. 218. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situated 
in San Diego County, State of California; 

8.219. An act to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of offi- 
cers by the Secretary of the Navy; 

S.221. An act to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; 

8.315. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Depart- 
ment, and for other purposes; 

S.317. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

S.335. An act for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 18) establishing a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.129. An act to provide for the bar- 
ring of certain claims by the United States 
in connection with Government checks and 
warrants; 

H.R.197. An act to establish the grade of 
general in the Marine Corps and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 242. An act for the relief of Ruben 
M. Herren; 

H.R.256. An act for the 
Luther J. Head; 

H. R. 257. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased; 

H. R. 304. An act to amend the act author- 
izing postmasters in Alaska to administer 
oaths and affirmations; 

-H. R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest; 

H.R. 687. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
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of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; 

H. R. 697. An act relating to clerical assist- 
ance at post offices, branches, or stations 
serving military and naval personnel, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 744, An act authorizing payments of 
rewards to postal employees for inventions; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Blexrud estate; 

H.R. 853. An act for the relief of David 
Cowan; 

H.R. 906. An act for the relief of Blanche E. 
Broad; 

H. R. 934. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R. 938. An act for the relief of Winfred 
Alexander; 

H.R.$41. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
C. A. Lee, administratrix of the estate of Ross 
Lee, deceased; 

H.R.946. An act for the relief of the es- 
tates of Robert C. Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae 
Morgret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald 
Meals (a minor), and Betty Wrightstone (a 
minor); 

H.R. 949. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Ring; 

H.R. 958. An act for the relief of Joe Koor; 

H.R. 1034. An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American 
Legion; 

H.R. 1136. An act for the relief of Lorenzo 
H, Froman; 

H. R. 1230. An act for the relief of Donna 
May McNulty; 

H.R.1239. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; 

H.R. 1300. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, and the 
estate of Louisa Cowley, deceased; 

H.R.1308. An act for the relief of Sam 
Swan and Aily Swan; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo Ed- 
ward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H.R. 1825. An act for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer; 

H.R.1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H.R. 1360. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind 
and Helen Gause, minors; 

H.R. 1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H. R. 1400. An act for the relief of Louis 
T. Klauder; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Edith 
M. Powell; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 7 

H. R. 1485. An act for the relief of Henry 
B. Tucker; 

H. R.1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R. 1527. An act to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Statutes; 

H.R. 1531. An act to provide for the con- 
trol of confidential business data submitted 
to the War Production Board; 

H. R.1550. An act for the relief of E. 
Sullivan; 

H.R.1561. An act for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Louis Ciniglio; 

H.R.1566. An act for the relief of Sig- 
fried Olsen, doing business as Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R. 1646. An act to establish the grade 
of admiral in the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; 
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H.R. 1676. An act for the relief of the 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H.R.1705. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States Commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes; 

H.R.1719. An act to confirm the claim 
of Charles Gaudet; 

H.R.1793. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Thula 
B. Wellborn; 

H.R. 2889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H R.1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; 

H.R.2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of America 
to proclaim October 11, 1945, General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the death of Brig. Gen, 
Casimir Pulaski. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled joint resolutions and 
they were signed by the President pro 
tempore: 


H. J. Res.85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the census of agriculture; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Healt.: Service. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR McKELLAR BY 
JAMES G. STAHLMAN 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article concerning my col- 
league the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. McKELxiar]. The article was 
published in the Nashville Banner, a 
newspaper published in Nashville, Tenn. 
It is an editorial written by the owner 
of the newspaper, Mr. James G. Stahl- 
man, in his private column entitled 
“From the Shoulder.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FROM THE SHOULDER 

(By James G. Stahlman) 
Ingratitude 
Is the basest trait 
In human nature. 
It’s funny how it pops up.now and then 
In the most unexpected places. 
That usually happens 
Where somebody has been too kind 
Or too considerate 
Or too helpful 
To somebody else. 
The ingrate 
Always picks on the fellow 
Who has been his best friend. 


Now that’s exactly what 

Appears to be happening 

To KENNETH DovucLAs MCKELLAR, 
Senior United States Senator 
From Tennessee, 

Dean of the Senate 

And recently elected 

Its President pro tempore. 

Yes, sir; that’s what it looks like, 
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I’m sure you've noticed ° * 

Where some politically prompted 

People at the Highlander Folk School 

Don’t like McKELuiar’s stand 

On the nomination of Hank Wallace. 

That same crowd 

A very limited group in Memphis, 

Didn't like it either. 

They told McKrtiar 

“The people of Tennessee” didn’t like it, too. 


Now that’s taking in 

Quite some territory 

And about 3,000,000 people to boot, 
So if I had my guess, 

I'd say that of that number 

At least nhine-tenths of them 
Agree with McKELLar 

And GEoRGE 

And the rest of the Democrats 
Who have alined themselves 
Against the Wallace nomination. 


The dissenters at Highlander 

Decided to organize P. A. C, 

In Tennessee. 

I thought Sidney Hillman 

Had done that 

During the last campaign. 

Maybe not. | 
At any rate, the Highlander Communists, 

And that’s what they are— | 
Have set out to get McKELLAR’s scalp 

When he comes up for 

Reelection in 1946. 

Of course, that’s going to be a tough fob. 

They might succeed 

With the help of their fellow travelers 

Here and elsewhere, 

But we prefer to wait 

Until the returns are in. 

That will be plenty of time. 


The strange part of all this is 
That the Tennessee P. A. C.— 
Highlander Communists to you— 
Is representing itself 

As representing labor sentiment 
In Tennessee. 

I can’t believe it. 

Organized labor can’t be that dumb. 
I’m not saying that 

Some labor folks, 

In addition to the P. A. C. crowd 
Aren’t against McKELLaR, 

They probably are, 

Largely on the hullabaloo 

And whoopedoo generated by 
McKEttar’s political enemies. 
But no man who toils 

In Tennessee 

Can honestly be 

Against McKELLAR 

On the basis of his labor record. 


That just can’t be, 

For McKELtar’s record in that regard 
Has been consistently 

Pro labor, 

Sometimes so liberal 

As to embarrass 

And even offend many 

Of his more conservative supporters. 
McEE iar has always been the friend 
Of the laboring man. 


Neither I nor the Banner 

Has consistently agreed with McKELLAR 
In lots of his pro-labor attitudes. 

The disagreement has been honest. 

But the thing that astounds me is 

That anybody connected with any 
Organized labor group 

Could so forget MCKELLaR’s friendship for 
And outstanding aid to labor 

As to turn upon him now. 


On their labor records, 

McKELLar’s tops Wallace’s 

A hundred to one. 

So if the Highlander Commies 

Want to attack McKELLar, 

They should find some more plausible 
And valid excuse. 
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If I were MCKELLAR, 

I wouldn’t want Communist support, 
And I’m sure he doesn’t. 

But that shouldn’t cause the sound elements 
Of organized labor 

To turn against their best friend 

In Tennessee public life, 

I don’t believe they will, 

If they do, 

It’s another case of 

“Biting the hand.” 


If there’s any ingratitude 

To be shown, 

Let it remain with the Highlander Commies 
And their fellow travelers 

Who are endeavoring to speak 

For organized labor. 

Let organized labor speak for itself 
When McKELLAR comes up 

For reelection. 

I think I know where my money will be. 
And it won’t be on the Commies. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
John C. Snowhook, of Santa Monica, Calif., 
praying for the enactment of certain legisla- 
tion in connection with the monetary sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

A resolution adopted by citizens of the city 
of Rochester, N. Y., assembled at St. George’s 
Hall, under the auspices of the Lithuanian 
American Council of Societies in the United 
States, condemning the enforcement of 
Russian imperialism and the imposition of 
Russian communistic principles among the 
Lithuanian people through a puppet Soviet- 
Lithuanian-Russian regime sponsored and 
approved solely by the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A resolution adopted by the Del-Mar-Va 
Farm Equipment Association in the State of 
Maryland, favoring revision of the tax laws 
so as to provide equality of taxation in re- 
gard to cooperatives; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


REPORTS CF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
vere submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Claims: 

S.70. A bill for the relief of Maria Manri- 
quez Ruiz; without amendment (Rept. No, 
54); 

S.71. A bill for the relief of Henry M. Ruiz; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 56); and 

S.93. A bill for the relief of Mary G. Marg- 
graf; without amendment (Rept. No. 55). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina; 
from the Committee on Claims: 

S.319. A bill for the relief of Dane D. 
Morgan; without amendment (Rept. No. 57). 

By Mr. McMAHON, from the Committee 
on Claims: 

S.318. A bill for the relief cf the New 
Enzland Telephone & Telegraph Co.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 58); and 

S.411. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mae E, 
Sutton; with an amendment (Rept. No. 59), 

By Mr. TAYLOR, from the Committee on 
Ciaims: 

3.321. A bill for the relief of James M. 
; without amendment (Rept. No. 60). 
Ey Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
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88. A bill for the relief of the Lawrence 
tor Co., Inc.; without amendment (Rept. 
». 61). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 


Finance: 


VA 
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8S. 530. A bill authorizing the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to grant an easement in 
certain lands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., to Dallas County, Tex., 
for highway purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 62); and 
'. §. 531. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer by quit- 
claim deed to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., 
for fire-station purposes, the title to certain 
land located at Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility, Los Angeles, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 63). 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

H. R. 1752. An act to amend the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
64). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on February 19, 1945, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 375) to provide for the 
effective administration of certain lend- 
ing agencies of the Federal Government, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

§.591. A bill for the relief of Chesley 
Brazil; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

S. 592. A bill for the relief of Mrs. James 

Arthur Wilson; to the Committee on Claims, 
By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 593. A bill for the relief of Warrant Offi- 
cer Wayne C. Proper; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S. 594. A bill for the purpose of regulating 
the conditions of employment of mechanics 
and helpers at all Government navy yards, 
and naval stations, arsenals, and other Gov- 
ernment establishments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S.595. A bill to improve salary and wage 
administration in the Federal service; to pro- 
vide pay for overtime and for night and holi- 
day work; to amend the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S.596. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Irene 
Scott Bassett a patent in fee to certain land; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S.597. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Sarah A. O’Brien; and 

5S. 598. A bill granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Ellen Purdum; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

(Mr. CAPPER also introduced Senate bill 
599, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1917, relating to sup- 
plementing the salaries of Federal offi- 
cers and employees for services rendered 
to the United States. 

This measure is in connection with the 
offer made by Collier’s weekly to give 
$10,000 to the Senator who is adjudged 
to have done most for the United States 
during any one year. I think there is 
a law which now covers this, but in order 
to be absolutely certain, I am introduc- 
ing this measure. I do not believe Col- 
lier’s weekly can do this legally. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.600. A bill to amend the provisions of 
the act of March 3, 1917, relating to the 
supplementing of salaries of Federal officers 
and employees for services rendered to the 


United States; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to amend the National Service 
Life Insurance Act, as amended, so as 
to provide for benefits in the case of per- 
sons who die without having such in- 
surance in force. 

I might say that I have received let-* 
ters from my State in cases where the 
parents thought their son was insured. 
Under my bill an investigation would be 
made and an amendment to the law 
provided whereby there would be recov- 
ery of insurance in case of death, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.601. A bill to amend the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Act, as amended, so as 
to provide for benefits in*the case of per- 
sons who die without having such insurance 
in force; to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to exclude Government em- 
ployees from jury service in the Federal 
courts. Ido this for the reason that we 
have seen cases of the Government pros- 
ecuting defendants, and upon the juries 
would be found others in the employ of 
the Government. It does not seem fair 
to me that that should be the case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

8.602. A bill to exclude Government em- 
ployees from jury service in the Federal 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide that members of 
the armed forces shall not be discharged 
for disability until their rights to veter- 
ans’ benefits shall have been adjudicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.603. A bill to provide that members of 
the armed forces shall not be discharged for 
disability until their rights to veterans’ ben- 
efits shall have been adjudicated; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
provide for the issuance of medals to the 
American nurses who were held as pris- 
oners by the Japanese in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

§.604. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of medals to the American nurses who were 
held as prisoners of the Japanese in the 
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Philippines; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


Mr. LANGER. Mtr. President, I intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the issuance of 
civilian clothing to the members of the 
armed forces upon discharge. I might 
say that this is done by Great Britain, 
and I recommend it to the considera- 
tion of the proper authorities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S.605. A bill to provide for issuance of 
civilian clothing to members of the armed 
forces upon discharge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Mr. LANGER. I introduce a bill de- 
nying the use of the mails to insurance 
companies which fail to comply with 
State laws. 

Some insurance companies, particu- 
larly in the city of Chicago, have been ad- 
vertising in the newspapers that for a 
penny a day, or 2 cents a day, or 3 cents 
a day, they would give a certain amount 
of protection. Then, when people have 
taken out this insurance, they suddenly 
find they are unable to get paid for dis- 
ability they incur. I have taken this 
matter up previously with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and there is no law cov- 
ering the situation at the present time. 
Under my bill any insurance company 
would be prohibited, in the city of Chi- 
cago or anywhere else, from writing in- 
surance in any State by mail unless it 
first had a deposit there to protect the 
policyholders in that particular State. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill introduced by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 


By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 606. A bill denying the use of the mails 
to insurance companies which fail to com- 
ply with State laws; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, 

By Mr. BILBO: 

8.607. A bill authorizing the transfer for 
park purposes of certain lands located near 
Chesapeake and Nichols Avenue SW., in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S.608. A bill granting a pension to Con- 
stance Eager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: ‘ 

§. 609. A bill to amend the Missing Per- 
sons Act so as to provide for payment of 
interest on pay and allowances credited un- 
der such act to the accounts of members of 
the armed forces who become missing or are 
captured by the enemy; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(Mr. CAPPER introduced Senate bill 610, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

8.611. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Arthur 
Dewitt Janes; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

§. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to amend the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 by 
providing for the extension of liability; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as indi- 
cated: 
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H.R. 129. An act to provide for the barring 
of certain claims by the United States in con- 
nection with Government checks and war- 
rants; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments; 

H.R. 242. An act for the relief of Ruben 
M. Herren; 

H. R. 256. An act for the relief of Dr. Luther 
J. Head; 

H. R. 257. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Dr. David O. Clements, deceased; 

H.R.791. An act for the relief of H. J. 
Bilexrud estate; 

H.R. 853. An act for the relief of David 
Cowan; 

H.R. 906. An act for the relief of Blanche 
E. Broad; 

H.R. 934. An act for the felief of Charles 
H. Dougherty, Sr.; 

H.R. 938. An act for the relief of Winfred 
Alexander; 

H. R. 941, An act for the relief of Mrs. C. A. 
Lee, administratrix of the estate of Ross Lee, 
deceased; 

H. R. 946. An act for the relief of the estates 
of Robert C, Meals and Mrs. Bessie Mae Mor- 
gret, Mrs. Margaret J. Meals, Donald Meals (a 
minor), and Betty Wrightstone (a minor); 

H.R.949. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Ring; 

H.R. 958. An act for the relief of Joe Koor; 

H.R. 1034, An act for the relief of David 
Hickey Post, No. 235, of the American Legion; 

H.R. 1136. An act for the relief of Lorenzo 
HM. Froman; 

H.R. 12380. An act for the relief of Donna 
May McNulty; 

H.R.1239. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to consider and render judgment on the 
claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; 

H.R.1300. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mat®ew C. Cowley, deceased, and 
the estate of Louisa Cowley, deceased; 

H.R.1308. An act for the relief of Sam 
Swan and Aily Swan; 

H.R. 1324. An act for the relief of Leo 
Edward Day and Phillip Tamborello; 

H. R.1325. An act for the relief of Hyman 
L. Schiffer; 

H.R. 1353. An act for the relief of J. P. 
Harris; 

H.R.1860. An act for the relief of F. L. 
Gause and the legal guardian of Rosalind and 
Helen Gause, minors; 

H. R.1396. An act for the relief of Anne 
Loacker; 

H.R. 1400. An act fcr the relief of Louis 
T. Klauder; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Edith 
M. Powell; 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
W. V. Justice; 

H.R. 1485. An act for the relief of Henry 
B. Tucker; 

H.R. 1550. An act for the relief of E. Sul- 
livan; 

H.R. 1561. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Louis Ciniglio; 

H. R. 1566. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen, doing business as Sigfried Olsen Ship- 
ping Co.; 

H.R.1676. An act for the relief of 
Daniel Baker Co., of Manchester, Ky.; 

H.R.1793. An act to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of the board of trustees of the 
Saunders Memorial Hospital; 

H.R. 1837. An act for the relief of Thula 
B. Wellborn; 

H.R. 1889. An act for the relief of Anna 
Mattil and others; 

H.R. 1910. An act for the relief of Frank 
Lore and Elizabeth Vidotto; and 

H.R.2055. An act for the relief of Ben 
Grunstein; to the Committee on Claims. 

H.R. 304..An act to amend the act author- 
izing postmasters in Alaska to administer 
oaths and affirmations; 


the 
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H.R. 697. An act relating to clerical as- 
sistance at post offices, branches, or stations 
serving military and naval personnel, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 744. An act authorizing payments of 
rewards to postal employees for inventions; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

H.R. 685. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act for the acquisition of buildings and 
grounds in foreign countries for use of the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” approved May 7, 1926, as amended, to 
Permit of the sale of buildings and grounds 
and the utilization of proceeds of such sale 
in the Government interest; and 

H. R. 687. An act for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States who, while in the course 
of their respective duties, suffered losses of 
personal property by reason of war condi- 
tions; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H.R.197. An act to establish the grade of 
general in the Marine Corps, and for other 
Purposes; and 

H. R. 1646. An act to establish the grade of 
admiral in the Coast Guard, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H.R.1705. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States Commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas. and for other purposes; and 

H.R1719. An act to confirm the claim of 
Charles Gaudet; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

H.R. 2252. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H.R. 1525. An act relating to escapes of 
prisoners of war and interned enemy aliens; 

H.R. 1527. An act to exempt the members 
of the Advisory Board appointed under the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944 from certain provisions of the Criminal 
Code and Revised Satutes; 

H.R. 1531. An act to provide for the con- 
trol of confidential business data submitted 
to the War Production Board; and 

H. J. Res. 15. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim October 11, 1945, General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day for the observance 
and commemoration of the death of Brig. 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


LIQUOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am re- 
introducing for appropriate reference a 
bill to prohibit the transportation in 
interstate commerce of advertisements 
of alcoholic beverages and for other pur- 
poses. 

In these days of war stress and strain 
when every available factor is being 
sought in an effort to bring about early 
and complete victory, I am convinced 
serious attention could most appropri- 
ately be given to restrictions of certain 
activities not conducive toward that end. 

Not only the manpower involved in 
various phases of the liquor industry but 
also the grains, fruits, and sugar prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages could have a very direct bear- 
ing on our war effort if turned to that 
end. 

One of the most powerful, if perhaps 
somewhat unrecognized, factors in our 
daily lives is advertising. When people 
read on streetcars or in magazines or on 
billboards in the immediate foreground 
advertisements repeating by subtle sug- 
gestion or positive statement or visual 
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impact that alcohol is a healthy, harm- 
less, socially compulsory beverage, it does 
something to them. Especially is this 
true of ceaseless repetition of the same 
ideas by pleasant voices over the radio. 
Unless we are strongly resistant to sug- 
gestion, and most of us are not, we break 
down a little each time the defenses put 
up by our common sense, until we come 
unconsciously to accept ideas that our 
awakened judgment might reject. 


In this connection I invite attention 
to an excerpt from the findings of the 
National Temperance and Prohibition 
Council at its annual séssion in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 17-18, 1945: 


Church conferences and assemblies and 
other public-minded organizations and over 
a million individuals petitioned the Seventy- 
eighth Congress for the total exclusion of 
liquor from all military camps and for pro- 
hibition throughout the Nation until the 
war is over. They have asked also that at 
least the mass propaganda for alcoholic 
beverages be curtailed by the exclusion of 
liquor advertisements from the press and 
radio, Similar measures are being intro- 
duced in the new Congress and reasons are 
fast accumulating for their increased support. 
War demoralizes and this demoralization 
takes place first among the children, for their 
way of life is least fixed, and we are faced 
with a vast increase of juvenile delinquency. 
When liquor-using parents set the example 
and the pace the descent is often swift and 
disastrous. Judges now realize this fact and 
are calling the parents of delinquents to 
answer for themselves and for their children. 
Liquor must not be permitted to interfere 
with the war; even less must it be permitted 
to debase the coming generation for whose 
sake the war is being fought. We appeal to 
our representatives in Congress to initiate 
and seek the enactment of appropriate legis- 
lation for the remedying of the evils pre- 
sented and the meeting of the needs of the 
war era. We further pledge our organiza- 
tions to the intensifying of public sentiment 
for the support of such measures, and we 
appeal to all socially minded citizens to join 
in this patriotic endeavor. 


Mr. President, it seems to me this is 
a factor which should have the serious 
consideration of the Congress and all 
other departments of Government, since 
the Government is most seriously urging 
industry and individuals to resurvey all 
their activities with a view to curtailing 
any phase of their program which is non- 
essential from the standpoint of the war 
effort. I earnestly appeal for early and 
favorable action on the proposed legis- 
lation. 


The bill (S. 599) to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
CAPPER, Was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 


ELIMINATION OF SLUM AREAS IN THE 
DISTRICT 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, for 


many years I have been interested in de- 
veloping some kind of practical program 
which would eliminate the slum areas in 
the District of Columbia and improve the 
welfare of the entire District. Earlier in 
the present session I introduced S. 98, but 
since that time the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission has held 
numerous conferences with the District 
Commissioners, the Bureau of the 
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Budget, other governmental agencies, 
and interested civic groups and individ- 
uals. As a result of this effort, I now 
introduce a revised measure on the same 
subject which I believe contains many 
constructive amendments to S. 98. 

Mr. President, three basic features un- 
derlie the general principles embodied in 
this legislative proposal. It provides: 

First. For the specific use planning of 
the project areas to be redeveloped in co- 
ordination with the comprehensive plans 
for the District of Columbia and its en- 
virons, subject to approval by the District 
Commissioners after a public hearing; 

Second. For the acquisition and as- 
sembly of the land in redevelopment 
project areas by the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency created for 
this purpose; and 

Third. For the selling or the leasing of 
the redevelopment project areas to 
agencies or individuals, either public or 
private, who will carry out the redevelop- 
ment project area plan as a condition of 
the sale or lease. 

Mr. President, this whole matter is one 
which ras been receiving considerable 
study recently, and I am glad to most 
strongly urge this proposal for the im- 
provement of housing conditions in 
Washington, D. C. 

The bill (S. 610) to provide for the 
replanning of blighted and other areas 
of the District of Columbia and the as- 
sembly, by purchase or condemnation, 
of real property in such areas and the 
sale or lease thereof for the redevelop- 
ment of such areas in accordance with 
said plans; and to provide for the or- 
ganization of, procedure for, and the 
financing of such planning, acquisition, 
and sale or lease, including the estab- 
lishment of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. CaPrer, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ACT—PROPOSED CHANGE OF REFER- 
ENCE OF SENATE BILL 541 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I send 
forward a resolution, and as it is brief, 
I shall read it. It provides that the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 541) to amend the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, This is a very important matter, 
which I shall not undertake to discuss 
at this time. I do not intend to call the 
resolution up today—I question whether 
I would be allowed to do so, under the 
rule—but I think that either on Monday, 
or certainly on Thursday, I shall ask the 
Senate to pass upon the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 83) is as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 541) to 
amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, and for other purposes, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution submitted by the Senator from 
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North Carolina will be received ang lic 
over, under the rule. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE CIGARETTE 
SHORTAGE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion providing for a full and complete 
study and investigation with respect to 
the existing shortage of cigarettes. 

The resolution (S. Res. 84) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee to be 
composed of Senators appointed by 
the President of the Senate is authorized and 
directed to make a full and complete study 
and investigation with respect to the existing 
shortage of cigarettes, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the causes of such shortage, and 
particularly the extent to which such short- 
age is attributable to black-market activi- 
ties. The committee shall report to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as to legislation 
as it may deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Senate in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, to employ such experts, and 
such clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such correspondence, books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures, as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the com- 
mittee, which shall not exceed $ » Shali 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man. 





SILLIMAN EVANS AND THE NASHVILLE 
TENNESSEEAN 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a few minutes to have some- 
thing inserted in the Recorp; but before 
doing so I desire to make a few remarks. 

Later I shall ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recorp one of 
the most unique letters which I have ever 
read. I shall not read it, but will ask 
Senators to examine it in the Recorp to- 
morrow. It is a letter from my friend, 
Mr. E. H. Crump, of Memphis, Tenn., to 
the Nashville Tennesseean, a newspaper 
which it is claimed is owned by one Silli- 
man Evans. 

The Nashville Tennesseean was found- 
ed approximately 30 or 40 years ago in 
Nashville, and in the late twenties or 
early thirties it got into very bad finan- 
cial condition and borrowed money from 
a bank in New Orleans. Finally the 
R. F. C. had to take it over. The R. F.C. 
owned its bonds and stocks. It was put 
up for sale by one department of the 
Government, and allegedly bought by 
Silliman Evans, while holding a high 
place in the same department of Govern- 
ment. The sale was made under ques- 
tionable circumstances, and apparently 
by devious methods, but I shall refer to 
those later. 

When Evans reached Nashville he soon 
began filling the columns of the news- 
paper with the vilest, most untruthful, 
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and most denunciatory articles concern- 
ing Mr. E. H. Crump, of Memphis, and 
concerning me. 

At the time he went to Nashville I knew 
little about him, and I suppose Mr. Crump 
knew less. Of course, he barely knew 
either one of us, and has never associated 
with us since that time so far as I can 
now recall. It is true that while he was 
here in the Post Office Department, I be- 
ing chairman of the Post Office Commit- 
tee of the Senate and he wanting favors, 
he avowed the most undying friendship 
for me; but when he left the Govern- 
ment and acquired the newspaper, his 
entire attitude toward me changed in al- 
most the twinkling of an eye, and from 
that day to this he has literally filled his 
columns with dirty, venomous, corrupt, 
and the most damnable falsehoods ever 
printed concerning both Mr. Crump and 
me. He even had one of his editors, one 
Jennings Perry, a man I do not know and 
would not know if I should see him, write 
a book denouncing Mr. Crump and me. 
The book was filled with arrant and in- 
famous falsehoods from beginning to 
end. Indeed, Mr. President, if there is a 
truthful statement in the book concern- 
ing either Mr. Crump or me, that state- 
ment was evidently made in error and 
not by design. The book did not sell 
well, and Evans then sent out copies with 
his compliments to persons whom he 
wanted to read it. 

Shortly after he got to Nashville, so I 
am very reliably informed, he set up a 
barroom in one of the hotels there, and 
he now dispenses liquors free to all who 
care to come or who are invited. It is 
said that he himself stays drunk most of 
the time. 

As to his mental capacity, a debate has 
been taking place in Tennessee ever since 
his arrival in that State. His friends, 
confined largely to the patrons of the 
free-liquor establishment which he main- 
tains, say that he is suffering from an 
exaggerated ego. Others say that he is 
suffering from the “big head” caused by 
the gift to him of enormous Government 
wealth, and that such acquisition of sud- 
den, unexpected, and undeserved wealth 
has turned his head. Others say that he 
is crazy. Still others say that he is just 
a plain natural-born liar incapable of 
telling the truth. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Please wait one mo- 
ment. I have not finished with this man. 
{Laughter.] Unfortunately, he still lives 
in my State. 

I shall not attempt to describe Mr. 
Evans further. I am leaving that to my 
friend Mr. Crump, whose letter I shall 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the REcorD as a part of my remarks. 
If I were describing Evans, however, I 
should say that he is a cross between a 
jumping bobtailed jerboa and a drunken 
alley cat with a large admixture of 
mangy and flea-bitten dog thrown in, 
{Laughter.] If he should die and appear 
at the: gates of Hades, I am quite sure 
the devil would not admit him if he 
knew about his foul, filthy, lousy, lying, 
and corrupt record in the Nashville Ten- 
nesseean. 

I think I should say here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I do not intend to defend 
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myself against the falsehoods which have 
been published in the Nashville Tennes- 
sSeean—incidentally, let me say they are 
published almost every day—for I am 
sure that no fair-minded man who 
knows me will believe them. 

As to Mr. Crump, I wish to say that 
there is no finer man in our State, or in 
America, for that matter, than Mr. 
Crump. His father belonged to one of 
the oldest and best Virginia families at 
Fredericksburg. His mother was one of 
the loveliest women whom I ever knew. 
I knew her in her later years, and she 
was a very beautiful woman up to the 
time of her death at more than $80 years 
of age. She was highly educated and 
well informed. She was charitable, kind, 
and intelligent. She was one of the 
finest women in our country. 

Mr. Crump married one of the leading 
society girls of Memphis who belonged 
to one of its best families, and is her- 
self one of the most beautiful, attrac- 
tive, and splendid of women. Mr. and 
Mrs. Crump’s family life has been very 
beautiful, and their children are of the 
Same kind as are their parents. Mr. 
Crump and all his family have been suc- 
cessful in business. They have stood at 
the very highest level in social life, as 
well as in financial life, and are good, 
honest-to-God American citizens. No 
man stands higher in Tennessee than 
does Mr. Crump. His word is his bond. 
His success has been remarkable. He is 
a natural leader of men. It is true he 
likes politics, but the only offices he has 
ever held have been the mayoralty of 
Memphis and for 4 years a Representa- 
tive in Congress in Washington, both of 
which places he filled in the highest and 
most satisfactory degree. And in all his 
service and in all of his political activi- 
ties he is as honest as the day is long, 
and everybody knows it except those who 
willfully do not want to know it. Why 
this drunken assassin of character 
should attack him and continue to at- 
tack him can only be accounted for on 
the theory that he thought he could 
make himself known by attacking such 
an outstanding man and citizen as Mr. 
Crump. 

But before I close, Mr. President, in 
view of the devious and questionable 
sale of the Nashville Tennesseean by one 
department to an officer in the same de- 
partment of government I wish to say 
that such transaction should be investi- 
gated. The Government owned and had 
in its possession, having taken it for 
debts, the stock and bonds of this news- 
paper and, of course, the Government 
had a large financial interest in the 
paper and in the sale of the property. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
get the largest possible price for that 
newspaper at that sale. As a matter of 
fact, there were persons not on the in- 
side, not working for the Government, 
not “in the know,” so to speak, who very 
much desired to bid on that newspaper, 
who had the money with which to buy it, 
and who were willing to give a higher 
price than was obtained from Evans; 
but somehow, in some way, they were 
kept from bidding on it. I have it on 
the highest authority that one and per- 
haps two other persons were willing to 
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pay at least $800,000 for the newspaper 
which Evans bought for $600,000, and 
that these men were told that the Gov- 
ernment was interested in Evans’ getting 
the newspaper. 

Under these circumstances I shall sub- 
mit a Senate resolution to investigate 
this sale. If would-be reliable and hon- 
est bidders were kept from bidding to 
the Government’s disadvantage and loss, 
then this sale should be set aside. Or- 
dinarily, such a resolution would go to 
the Post Office and Post Roads Commit- 
tee, of which I happen to be chairman, 
because the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee has jurisdiction of certain 
subsidies which are given to newspapers 
and is, therefore, interested in the proper 
Management of newspapers. However, 
in this case, the transaction having oc- 
curred in Tennessee, I am going to ask 
that my resolution which I shall submit 
later, be referred to a special or some 
other standing committee, and that such 
committee make a thorough examina- 
tion and findings, and report the same 
to the Department of Justice for action, 
if any action be recommended. 

Mr. President, I ask that Mr. Crumn’s 
letter to the Tennesseean be inserted as 
a part of my remarks in the body of the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MEMPHIS, TENN., January 29, 1945. 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEEAN, 
Nashville, Tenn.: 

If the city of Nashville should ever follow 
the lead of the progressive city of Memphis 
and inaugurate a campaign for the extermi- 
nation of rodents, Silliman Evans, Jennings 
Perry, and Joe Hatcher will undoubtedly take 
to the tall timbers. 

This trio of mangy bubonic rats are con- 
scienceless liars who would stop at nothing 
in their unholy efforts to prejudice the good 
people of Tennessee against Memphis and 
Shelby County. They would not hesitate to 
assassinate the character of any man or set 
of men who dare to stand between them and 
their ambition to put a brass ring in the 
legislature’s nose. They first tried to muscle 
in on Governor Cooper—that didn’t go— 
then they tried other ways. They planned, 
contrived, and devised a comprehensive 
scheme to put the brass ring in his nose, 
but the Governor gave them the door. 

Lies are the weapon of a rogue or a weak- 
ling. Liars will steal and rogues will murder, 
if necessary, to accomplish a nefarious pur- 
pose. They are cowards at heart, yellow to 
the core, and will take any unfair advantage 
that is theirs by reason of their control of 
@ mediocre newspaper. We have no newspa- 
per to defend us against the dagger thrusts 
which these bubonic rats plant in our backs, 
but there is not one of them who, either singly 
or all together, would meet us on the street, 
in the hotels, or elsewhere, and say the things 
to our faces that they have said in their 
scurrilous newspaper, behind our backs. 

The honeymoon of this lying, corroding, 
crowd of murderers of character is over. 
Their swill barrel is empty; they have scraped 
the bottom of the garbage can. Yet it has 
availed them nothing. 

Their influence has steadily diminished to 
the vanishing point. The mangy bubonic 
rats have lost election after election in David- 
son County and over the State. The people 
know just how worthless they are—just how 
insincere. Yet they claim they bask in an 
aura of purity. 
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We believe in freedom of the press. Most 
everyone is for freedom of the press, but not 
for a lying press. 

These rats enjoy the cowardly privilege of 
writing behind the lying sheets of the Ten- 
nesseean. They are without virtue who write 
lies for their own profit. 

The cub reporter said the Chicago Sun 
would never go forward until Silliman Evans 
was kicked out. He did get out and that 
paper is going forward. 

It was easy for Father Adam to name the 
hog, snake, elephant, skunk, and the hound 
dog, but when it came to the bubonic rat he 
evidently had a mental preview of Evans, 
Perry, and Hatcher. 

Evans intoxicated himself with megaloma- 
niac dreams of power in Tennessee. He has 
been sadly disappointed. It pained him ter- 
ribly because he could not go as a delegate to 
the last Chicago convention—the canker 
of disappointment gnaws at his soul. He 
does a lot of pot licking in the social register’s 
ear around the clubs. One subject that in- 
terests rat Evans most is rat Evans—his best 
judgment compels him to choose himself for 
anything. He is not motivated by any hon- 
est, sincere desire to promote any interest 
other than his own. He has a Nashville 
Congressman under his wing and he has 
aspired to corral a governor, United States 
Senators, and the legislature. He would 
like to sign, seal, and deliver them. He has 
tried bull whipping, browbeating, misrepre- 
sentation, and common ordinary lying, but 
he has failed all along the line. He would 
also like to be a little Jack Horner in Wash- 
ington—it would tickle his vanity tremen- 
dously. Ventosity is his chief stock in trade. 

The golden ball stands for the pawnshop— 
the stripes for the convict, and the cross for 
Christianity—Silliman Evans, Jennings Perry, 
and Joe Hatcher stand for the slimy, mangy 
bubonic rat. They will probably feel out- 
raged—indignant at what I have to say. 
Why shouldn’t any man have the same privi- 
lege in dealing with a newspaper as a news- 
paper has in dealing with him? But the 
newspaper doesn’t subscribe to the age old 
story of “What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander.” Every newspaper 
should only write the truth. 

Rat Jennings Perry is full of trickery, has 
a taste for low intrigue, and is mortgaged to 
the devil. He is liable to be foreclosed before 
the legislature adjourns. He wrote a book, 
Democracy Begins at Home, filled with lies, 
sent it free of charge to the legislators. 
He will not sell enough copies to get back 
the cost of the cover. The insipid ass—the 
moron, wrote a lot of lying trash—high 
sounding words. He would like to deal in 
Greek philosophy, without knowing what he 
is talking about. He is the perfect example 
of the type of man who travels from the 
cradle to the grave without having been 
aroused from the state of invincible ignor- 
ance. Only a low, filthy scoundrel, pervert, 
degenerate, would write lies for profit. Perry 
is a sorry, unworthy, despicable character, 
f venal and licentious scribbler. He is a 
first-class fourth-class writer, absolutely de- 
void of integrity, doesn’t know the meaning 
of the word. When a man practices the art 
of deception—lying for money—he may last 
a little while, but he cannot last long. 

The next time Perry delves into Greek his- 
tory, someone should tell him that Socrates 
taught Plato, Plato taught Aristotle, and 
Aristotle taught the world—he had perhaps 
the most amazing mind—the greatest ca- 
pacity for obtaining and retaining knowl- 
edge than any man who has ever lived. 
Perry, to date, hasn’t displayed enough 
knowledge of Greek to qualify him to open 
a restaurant. He might also inform himself 
first and write something in his high falut- 
ing way about Homer, Dante, and Shake- 
speare; also Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton, 
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who represented high human intellect in 
their period; but Perry writes unintelli- 
gently on any subject, just as one would ex- 
pect of a wanderoo. He has the brains of a 
quagga. 

Now we come to slimy rat, Joe Hatcher, who 
was tutored under the roguish eye of a former 
owner of the Tennesseean. He wrote that I 
had people going through the department 
stores in Memphis, asking them to send me 
congratulatory birthday telegrams. That was 
a low, contemptible, lying statement, abso- 
lutely destitute of the truth. This is a clas- 
sic example of the thousands of lies he has 
written about us. He doesn’t know what 
trustworthiness, genuineness, honesty of pur- 
pose is. Hatcher hasn’t character. He hasa 
low, filthy, diseased mind, lies by nature, and 
tells the truth by accident. He is full of 
ululation. 

Ret Evans would give his right arm if he 
could lure Capitol Hill and the whole legis- 
lature into his luxurious quarters in the Her- 
mitage Hotel, his laboratory in which fake 
schemes could be concocted and put into ef- 
fect for his personal aggrandizement. He has 
the gall, loves glamor, gusto, immodest dis- 
play of gaudiness, money, and everything that 
goes with a foul mind and a wicked heart, 
but the people have no confidence in him. 

These low-life, lying scoundrels have been 
writing about us for years, filling their paper 
with dastardly, lying stories incapable of 
proof. They have been fighting mad because 
they couldn’t handle us, and we have assisted 
in beating them in every State election. 

I have been living with the people of Mem- 
phis and Shelby County, and many in the 
State have known me for a long time. In 43 
years I have been elected 23 times myself and 
assisted in 79 general elections, a total of 102 
elections without a defeat. Memphis is a 
great city; this city and county are well gov- 
erned. There is more efficiency and less graft 
here than any place in America. No gam- 
bling houses, no slot machines, no hand 
books, policy numbers, or lottery. Any fair- 
minded, honest man who visits Memphis 
from any part of America will attest this fact. 

Shelby County has always sent a lot of 
upstanding boys to the legislature. They are 
there now. No one can bribe or bully them 
and they are not there to vote for or against 
any bill for personal gain for anyone, but for 
the best interest of the State of Tennessee, 

Mayor Walter Chandler, E. W. Hale, chair- 
man of the Shelby County commission, and 
I requested that Attorney General Will Ger- 
ber and Guy Joyner look after Memphis and 
Shelby County’s interest at the State Capitol, 

On January 14 these rodents wrote a front- 
page political story in their office, but tried 
to camouflage it with a Washington dateline, 
They spoke of Guy Joyner and Will Gerber 
trying to block the reappointment of a 
United States marshal in west Tennessee, 
That was a deliberate lie. They further said 
that I forced Senator MCKELLAar to step aside 
as national committeeman for Tennessee in 
my favor. There are 25 or more men who 
know that is a lie, and at least that many 
know that I wanted to resign as committee- 
man in 1940 and in 1944, as it requires too 
many long trips to Washington. 

The rodents are very solicitous about my 
health and age—they are grieving terribly 
because I am enjoying good health and am 
vigorous and will be around here for a long 
time branding them as liars and proving it. 

Memphis is a large, rapidly growing city— 
headed for 500,000 population. Memphis’ 
growth has not been by mere accident but 
as a result of careful, painstaking, long-range 
planning, and the people are with us, 

These cowardly bubonic rats will shortly 
come to the realization the game of politics—~— 
dealing with people and trying to brow- 
beat them—cannot be played successfully. 
Politics is no Gypsy Love Song, or Abbott and 
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Costello burlesque show, and they can’t make 
it such. 


E. H. Crump, 
MILITARY AWARDS TO TENO RONCALIO 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 1 
desire to call the attention of the Senate 
to the distinguished awards that have 
recently been given to a former member 
of the staff of the Senate Library, Capt. 
Teno Roncalio. I had the pleasure sey- 
eral years ago of recommending Captain 
Roncalio for appointment to a position 
in the Senate Library. He held that po- 
sition from March 3, 1941, to May 2, 1942, 
when he resigned to enter the Army. He 
served in the Senate Library with excep- 
tional ability and to the satisfaction of 
all Members of the Senate who had occa- 
sion to callupon him. Certainly his rec- 
ord was one of great efficiency as to all 
matters that came under my attention. 

When he resigned his position to enter 
the armed service as a volunteer, he cut 
short his scholastic training in this city, 
He became an officer, rising in grade 
from second lieutenant to first lieuten- 
ant, and is now a captain. He is the 
holder of three distinguished awards. 
On June 24, 1944, the Bronze Star Medal 
was awarded to this former employee of 
the Senate. On July 4, 1944, he was 
awarded the Silver Star, and on August 
1, 1944, he was granted the Combat In- 
fantryman Badge. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that this 
distinguished record in combat of a for- 
mer employee of the Senate merits this 
notice during the session of the Senate, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
awards be printed in the REcorp as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the awards 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, FIRST 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY DIVISION, 

A. P.O. 1, U. S. Army, June 24, 1944. 
GENERAL ORDERS, No. 27—Awarp oF Bronze 
STAR MEDAL 

Under the provisions of Army Regulations 
600-45, September 22, 1943, as amended, and 
circular 66, headquarters, First United States 
Army, May 18, 1944, the following-named 
officers and enlisted men of the Eighteenth 
Infantry are awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
for heroic achievement in connection with 
military operations against the enemy in the 
initial assault on the northern coast of Nor- 
mandy, France, June 6, 1944: 


* - 7 s . 
COMPANY A 
. ° . o 
Roncalio, Teno, second lieutenant, 
01298441, Laramie, Wyo. 
* 7 ” a7 + 
By command of Major General Huebner: 
8S. B. Mason, 
Colonel, G. S. C., 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 


LEONIDAS GAVALAS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, A. G. D., 
Adjutant General. 
HEADQUARTERS, FIRST 
UNITED STATES INFANTRY DIVISION, 

A. P.O. 1, U.S. Army, July 24, 1944, 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 47—SECTION IT. AWARD OP 
SILVER STAR 

Under the provisions of AR 600-45, Sep- 
tember 22, 1943, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with authority contained in paragraph 
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4, section I, circular 66, headquarters, First 
United States Army, May 18, 1944, the fol- 
lowing-named officers and enlisted men are 
awarded the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action: 
7 * . + os 
Teno Roncalio, 01298441, first lieutenant 
(then second lieutenant), Company A, Eight- 
eenth Infantry. For gallantry in action in 
Normandy, France, June 12, 1944. 
Residence at appointment: Laramie, Wyo. 
oa * « ~ * 
By command of Major General Huebner: 
8. B. MAson, 
Colonel, G. S. C., 
Chief of Staff. 
Official: 
LEONIDAS GAVALAS, 
Lieutenant Colonel, A. G. D., 
Adjutant General. 
HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTEENTH INFANTRY, 
A. P.O. 1, U. 8S. Army, August 1, 1944. 
GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 11 
II. Under the provisions of War Depart- 
ment circular No. 186, dated May 11, 1944, 
the following-named officers and enlisted 
men are awarded the Combat Infantryman 
Badge, effective January 1, 1944, for exem- 
plary conduct in action against the enemy: 
Roncalio, Teno, second lieutenant, 
O-1228441. 
* * o ” . 
By order of Colonel Smith: 
Don O. CurRIER, 
Captain, Infantry, Adjutant. 
Official: 
Don O. CURRIER, 
Captain, Infantry, Adjutant, 


LABOR SUPPLY ON FARMS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, we are 
all concerned about the great drain upon 
the labor supply on the farms of our 
country. In my opinion we have been 
confronted with a direct contravention 
of the Tydings.amendment in the draft- 
ing of farm labor. In order that all Sen- 
ators may read them, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 
three letters which I have received from 
substantial farmers residing in the State 
of Indiana, which set forth the situation 
this draft problem presents. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

INDIANOLA Stock FarM, 
Economy, Ind. 
Senator WILLIs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to tell you of my 
problem, which is only one of many in Wayne 
County. 

My farm consists of 320 acres, a dairy; also 
sheep, hogs, and the crops of corn, soybeans, 
wheat, oats, hay, and poultry. 

I have 2 sons who help operate this farm, 
one 15 year's old, a freshman in school, and a 
19-year-old boy. The latter has received his 
induction papers for February 28. I asked 
the local board if they would defer him at 
least until school was out, but they refused. 
I then went to the State board, but they 
also refused. 

I am telling you of my case, as I know it 
is best, but only last month about 40 boys 
were sent from this county and almost all of 
them farmed from 200 to 400 acres. 

If Washington officials think farmers are 
going ahead just the same, they are in for a 
good fooling. If you have any Knowledge of 
the farm situation, you know hiring help 
other thar what we aiready have is impossi- 
ble. As in my case I will have to reduce by 
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half, and that is the general trend of those 
whose help has gone, 

In the case of our local board, one of the 
members told me they had to take the 
farmers, as industry can get theirs deferred, 
If the Tydings amendment amounts to any- 
thing, why doesn’t Congress see that it is 
enforced. We farmers are mighty tired of 
this and ready to quit. Maybe when food 
supplies get low enough, Washington will 
wake up, but already it is very late. 

Can’t something be done? 

Sincerely, . 
WAYNE WILLIAMSON, 





ALFA-KORN Farm, 
Syracuse, Ind., February 12, 1945. 
Hon. Raymonp E. WI11s, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am writing you in regard 
to the policies of Selective Service in our State 
as affecting farm boys between 18 and 26 
years of age. 

It seems to me, and to many others, queer 
about how this problem is being handled. 

Just before these boys were called in for 
their physical examinations last Tuesday, 
February 6, we were told that it was not ex- 
pected that these boys would be inducted into 
service immediately. However, in talking to 
our local board Friday, February 9, I was told 
to prepare for induction of my hired hand 
and partner, Eldon Watkins, who has been 
with me 8 years. 

The board seemed to think that all boys in 
this age group who were not living on and 
managing their own farms would be called 
very soon. I also understand that our appeal 
board has been instructed to turn more or 
less a cold shoulder to any appeals being made 
on behalf of these boys. To my way of think- 
ing this is very unnecessary and unfair. 
There is something very peculiar and hard to 
understand about the sudden haste of trying 
to get these farm boys into the Army. 

This boy, Eldon Watkins, has been deferred 
continuously under the provisions of the Tyd- 
ings amendment without any special request 
on my part except that I asked for his first 
deferment. He is now 23 years old and just 
received his class II-C deferment in Decem- 
ber extending to June 13. 

I am not seeking any special favors, but 
looking the situation squarely in the face. I 
think something should be done to stop this 
mad rush until this situation can be given a 
fair appraisal. 

If all these young men are taken away from 
our community production will be given a 
terrible set-back. This boy combined 300 
acres last year besides helping operate over 
250 acres, raising 200 hogs and milking 10 
cows. Our production will be cut back 75 
percent if he is taken away. 

They claim that our county has too many 
deferments in ratio with other counties of 
the State. Iam not in position to know about 
this. However, I do know that Kosciusko 
County has 3,300 farms and is one of the 
largest counties in Indiana, Much of the 
floating labor in our community is employed, 
in the spring, summer, and fall, by city folks 
who come to the lake resorts. The wages and 


‘ working conditions there are too attractive 


for them to even consider working in a har- 
vest field or driving a tractor. 

I am sure there are many people in this 
county who are of the same opinion as I, 
but it would be a great task indeed under 
present conditions to get their signature to a 
petition. Therefore, I am appealing to you, 
in person, to use your utmost influence to 
obtain a just consideration of this highly im- 
portant question at once, I feel that delay 
will mean disaster. 

Yours sincerely, 
SHERMAN DEATON. 

F. S—Copy of this letter is being sent to 
Senator Capenart, also our Governor, Ralph 
Gates, of Indiana. 
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Hamitton, Inp., February 125, 1945. 

Dear Senator: You folks in Washington 
have us country folks dizzy. We are almost 
as bad as Mrs. Roosevelt—don’t know 
whether we are coming or going. 

Is the Tydings amendment a law or a 
myth? 

In a few weeks it will be time for us to 
put out our crops and get at our spring work, 
but will we have help to harvest our crops? 
What can we expect? 

On one news broadcast General Hershey 
says by July 1 every able-bodied man under 
26 will be in the Army and on the next 
broadcast someone will say all essential farm 
workers will be left at home. We know that 
isn’t so, for they have just inducted our son ‘ 
in the service. He is now stationed at Camp 
Hood in Texas. 

We farm 590 acres in Steuben County, Ind., 
and help look after and manage 440 acres in 
Williams County, Ohio, owned by the Edon 
Hoop & Lumber Co., in which we own a two- 
thirds interest; also, buy the timber and help 
to keep the mill going that manufactures 
bushel-basket material for fruit packages— 
another essential agriculture product. 

Now, in my mind, if there is a boy in the 
country that is essential, my son should have 
filled that requirement because he looked 
after all of the machinery and kept it run- 
ning, besides combining and picking corn 
for our-neighbors—all the time he could 
spare from home. I have now two hired 
men—one hired since my son left—both 
under 26 and good boys to work, but neither 
qualified to go ahead and do the work my 
son did. 

I don’t know whether you are personally 
acquainted with our farming or not, but 
would like for you to check with such men 
as Clyde Carlin, Girt Gnagy, Juddy Gilbert, 
John Taylor, Paul Bachlor, Carl Redding, Cary 
Covell, or anyone that knows. 

If it wouldn’t be too much bother for you, 
Wish you would take this matter up with 
CiirF CLEVENCER, as my son lived in Edon and 
was drafted in Bryan, Cliff’s home town. 

He could ask such men as Bill Knepper, 
Russel Maxwell, Harlan Pool, Art Mauerhan, 
Gus Gephart, Charles Freyman, or anyone he 
cares to ask. 

You know a father is a poor person to judce 
his own son, I would rather someone else did 
that and I guess they did, but I still think 
they made a mistake. 

I look on an Army as a football team, 
composed of 11 men, but only 1 carrying 
the ball and he wouldn’t get very far if it 
wasn't for the other 10. 

Now I am not writing this letter to you 
to keep my son out of the Army (he is in 
the Army). I thought maybe some of these 
draft boards needed checking, because I know 
if they take boys out of agriculture all over 
the United States like my son, it will just 
be too bad. 

They are making a mistake they will never 
forget. because it will just be impossible for 
the rest of us to raise enough food to go 
around, and it takes time to raise a crop; 
you can’t do it overnight. 

There are only a few days to put out a 
crop, a week too soon or a week too late is 
all wrong and lots of times will cut your 
crop in half. 

I don’t think there is anything personal in 
drafting my son because neither of us even 
knew who was on the board, neither did I 
go and try to get him deferred; that is their 
job and I sure don’t begrudge them their 
job either. This draft business needs clear- 
ing up at once because there is no use in 
planting a crop if you can’t harvest it, and 
Planting time is just around the corner. I 
am not the only farmer that don’t know 
where Iam at. There are millions just like 
me. 

Yours truly, 


M. E. DEWIRE. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 
: Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 

Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wonder if the Senator 
would not yield the floor at this time 
and let us finish the routine morning 
business. I understand the Senator de- 
sires to address the Senate for about 
15 minutes. As the Senator knows, 
under the rule of the Senate no Senator 
may speak more than 5 minutes until 
we finish the morning hour. I wonder 
if the Senator would not yield so that 
we may conclude the routine morning 
business. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am perfectly 
willing to do that. I had no intention 
of interfering with the morning hour. 


PROPOSED CHANGE OF REFERENCE OF 
M. V. A. BILL (S. 555) -POSTPONEMENT 
OF CONSIDERATION OF RESOLUTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAGNUSON in the chair). There is on the 
desk Senate Resolution 78 coming over 
from a previous day. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate Resolution 78, submitted by me 
calls for the discharge of the Commerce 
Committee from the further considera- 
tion of the so-called M. V. A. bill, Senate 
bill 555. I ask that the resolution go 
ever for a week from next Monday. I 
make the request because of the fact 
that a number of Senators are absent 
who are very anxious to be present on 
the floor when that matter is heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OUR WAR AIMS—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
MEAD 


{Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the REcorD an address, en- 
titled “Our War Aims,” delivered by him at 
the Roosevelt-Truman-Wagner victory din- 
ner at the Commodore Hotel, New York, on 
February 17, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


PALESTINE AND THE “FOUR FREEDOMS”’— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MEAD 

[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address, en- 
titled “Palestine and the ‘Four Freedoms’,” 
delivered by him at the annual dinner of the 
Zionist Organization of Philadelphia, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 20, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO YUGOSLAVIA BY SENATOR 
MURRAY 

[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address, 
entitled “Tribute to Yugoslavia,” delivered 
by Senator Murray at the Yugoslavia dinner, 
in New York, February 7, 1945, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


COLLABORATION OF CHINESE WITH 
ALLIES—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
DOWNEY 
{Mr. DOWNEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement by 

him broadcast by the O. W. I. to the people 
of China, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LINCOLN AND OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
TODAY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR FER- 
GUSON 


{Mr. WILLIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Lincoln Day 
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address, delivered by Senator Frercuson in 
Springfield, Ill., February 12, 1945, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CURFEW ON ENTERTAINMENT PLACES— 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 

[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a radio 
address on the recent order imposing a mid- 
night curfew on the Nation’s entertainment 
places delivered by William L. Shirer on 
February 19, 1945, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


LAW AND PEACE—POEM BY JAMES P. 
McGOVERN 


[Mr. MEAD asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a poem, entitled 
“Law and Peace,” written by James P. Mc- 
Govern, and originally printed in the Journal 
of the Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE YALTA AGREEMENT—EDITORIAL 
FROM SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 

[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Crimean Agreement One of 
Mankind’s Great Documents,” published in 
the Salt Lake Tribune, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in the issue of February 14, 1945, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LIBERATION OF PRISONERS ON LUZON— 
LETTER BY SGT. MILO MORTENSEN 
[Mr. MURDOCK asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a letter written 

by Sgt. Milo Mortensen and published under 
the heading “Mortensen helps liberate Jap- 
held United States prisoners,” in the Paro- 
wan Times, of Parowan, Utah, of the issue of 
February 16, 1945, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 626) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker pro tempore had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 626) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of cer- 
tain public works, and ‘for other pur- 
poses and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


THE TRAGEDY OF ALBANIA—LETTER 
FROM SERGEANT PRIFII TO SENATOR 
MYERS 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I have in 
my hand a letter which I received from a 
young man who is my next door neigh- 
bor, and who is now serving in the 
armed forces in Albania. It is a short 
letter, and I should like to read it for the 
information of the Senate: 


JANUARY 18, 1945. 

Dear SENATOR Myers: It was in front of 
your house on a hot summer night last July, 
that I spoke to you about my parents. I 
volunteered to come overseas a third time 
so I could locate my parents. 

Albania is free now, but what a terrible 
price she paid. Like Czechoslovakia, Al. 
bania, too, had its Lidtce—my village birth- 
place—Borova, 
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Christmas I was hoping to be with my par. 
ents but instead I had a reunion with 
oblivion. 

My parents, 31 of my immediate rej. 
tives, children, young girls, old women, anq 
men were massacred and burned to death 
in the most brutal blood crime by the Ger. 
man barbarians—as reprisal. All the village 
population wiped out by the now world. 
famous German extermination methods, 
There’s no end to their atrocities. 

I am a citizen of America and so were 
my parents. I am left alone now with a 
brother in the Navy, and I swear now that 
we are not through with these twentieth. 
century barbarians that have brought hu- 
manity so much suffering, misery, and hard- 
ships. They shall pay for all that. . 

* - ~ * on 
Most respectfully, 
Sergeant Prirrr. 


HENRY WALLACE—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
COMMONWEAL 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate 
an editorial published, in the February 
9 issue of the Commonweal, which is a 
well-known national weekly publication. 
The last sentence of the editorial is as 
follows: 

It is our honest conviction that Henry 
Wallace is one of the few men in Washing- 
ton who can successfully fight to protect the 
American institutions we cherish against the 
“wave of the future.” 


This editorial, as will be noted, con- 
cerns Mr. Wallace and in my opinion 
merits the serious consideration of every 
Senator. The name of Henry A. Wallace 
has taken the country by storm. Within 
the last month I have received in my 
office some 2,000 communications regard- 
ing his nomination. They have come 
from all sections of Pennsylvania—from 
farmers, miners, and businessmen, from 
labor, and the church. With few excep- 
tions they say: “I urge you to vote to 
confirm the appointment of Henry Wal- 
lace for Secretary of Commerce.” 

Why are the people so concerned? 
Why do they express themselves thus? 

It is because Mr. Wallace is concerned 
about the future of America. His con- 
cern is for the welfare of all the people— 
the farmer, the steel worker, the miner, 
the businessman, and the storekeeper. 
It is because he joins with President 
Roosevelt in espousing an economic bill 
of rights for all the people. It is be- 
cause he has a program which should 
guarantee to the people of America their 
full enjoyment of those economic free- 
doms. And it is because he believes that 
permanent peace can be built only upon 
a foundation of military and economic 
security. 

Mr. Wallace’s name has come to mean 
jobs after the war—a decent job at a 
decent wage. This is of great impor- 
tance to my constituents. For in the 
State of Pennsylvania we have some 
90,000 miners, 50,000 shipyard workers, 
16,000 automobile workers, 300,000 steel 
workers, and 100,000 electrical workers. 
We are producing twice as much now as 
we did before the war; but most of this 
expansion is of war duration only. To 
guarantee a job for everyone after the 
war, a job for all of those boys who are 
fighting in the Pacific and in Europe, 
we must find ways of expanding our 
economy. We must increase our volume 
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of foreign trade and we must enlarge 
our industries at home; and Mr. Wallace 
has proven that he will work with the 
President to accomplish these ends. 

He has demonstrated splendid admin- 
istrative ability. He made a great Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, during a period 
when farmers were losing their crops and 
their farms. By initiating such projects 
as soil conservation, crop insurance, 
rural electrification, farm security, and 
the food-stamp plan Mr. Wallace saved 
farmers from economic ruin. It was at 
this time, too, that he supervised the 
lending of more than $6,000,000,000. 

And, finally, Mr. Wallace is a practical 
man. He does not fear the future but 
boldly faces the problems of the future. 
He is no dreamer of idle dreams, but cries 
out to all of us: “Let us make America 
worthy of the dreams of all our fighting 
men.” 

Mr. President, I ask that the editorial 
from the Commonweal be published as a 
part of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

HENRY WALLACE 


The fight over Mr. Wallace’s appointment 
to the secretaryship of Commerce has during 
the last week reached a new low in misrepre- 
sentation and recrimination; Mr. Wallace's 
own attitude has been so frank and straight- 
forward that one feels a notable increase in 
popular esteem for him. His statement be- 
fore the Senate committee and his testimony 
after the statement were admirable. They 
showed that he possesses a true grasp of the 
economic problems which confront us and 
which will acutely confront us when the war 
is over. It is an unusual thing for the edi- 
tors of any publication to see someone in 
Washington precisely stating, at a public 
hearing, the views on economic and social 
matters which those same editors have de- 
veloped as their own. Often a partial agree- 
ment exists, but almost never total coinci- 
dence. Mr. Wallace’s advocacy of genuine 
free enterprise—as distinguished from mo- 
nopoly control—is what the Commonweal has 
advocated. Mr. Wallace’s advocacy of rea- 
sonably full employment after the war we 
view as an essential goal, if we are to avoid 
social disorder and economic disintegration. 
Mr. Wallace’s advocacy of a fuller and richer 
life for all the American people we likewise 
advocate. In a recent book, Chinese Wit, 
Wisdom, and Written Characters, reviewed 2 
weeks ago in the Commonweal, there is a 
most significant quotation from Confucius: 
“First enrich the people, then teach them.” 
As far as we can see, this is the only viable 
program for producing a better world—with 
the understanding, of course, that in the 

rocess we do not breed a nation of material- 

Ss. Mr. Wallace is no materialist. 

The question of his ability to administer 
the vast lending powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is surely answered in his own testi- 
mony on his activities in the Department of 
Agriculture. Lending small sums to hordes 
of separate individuals and achieving a 
higher repayment rate than did Mr. Jones 
with his large sums lent to relatively few cor- 
porations is something which no fair-minded 
person can dismiss. 

Mr. Wallace’s lending task as Secretary of 
Agriculture would certainly have been viewed 
as far the more dubious enterprise by any 
banker. The fact that he succeeded even 


better than Mr. Jones should, if there were 
no prejudice in the case, recommend him to 
the business community. That it does not 
recommend him is largely a matter of real 
hatred resulting from unscrupulous propa- 
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gands on the part of interested small groups 
throughout the country—principally, big 
farmers and monopolistic big business. That 
there should be an active National Business- 
men’s Committee for Wallace, including a 
number of pretty large-scale operators, bank- 
ers, and industrialists, should make it clear 
that Wallace was stating the simple truth 
when he said: “The current situation is not 
one of personalities, neither is it one of 
personal prestige.” 

These words, by the way, are from a speech 
given in New York, January 29, before the 
members of the Union for Democratic Action 
and under the auspices of the New Republic. 
Such a group would scarcely include any 
great number of Catholics, yet Mr. Wallace 
chose to play what can only be called an 
innocent prank upon his « idience. In dis- 
cussing the dangers of vast accumulated 
wealth in private hands, he said: “The mea- 
sure of the power of this octopus is the ex- 
traordinary attack which is going on against 
me right now. With regard to financial 
power let me quote from a very experienced 
observer: ‘In our days not alone is wealth 
accumulated but immense power and des- 
potic economic domination is concentrated 
in the hands of a few; and those feweare fre- 
quently not the owners but only the trustees 
and directors of invested funds who adminis- 
ter them at thefr good pleasure. This power 
becomes particularly irresistible when exer- 
cised by those who, because they hold and 
control money are able also to govern credit 
and determine its allotment, for that reason 
supplying, so to speak, the lifeblood to the 
entire economic body, and grasping, as it 
were, in their hands the very soul of produc- 
tion so that no one dare breathe against 
their will.’” 

Mr. Wallace then coyly continued: “This 
is from a statement by one of the world’s 
great leaders and I shall be interested in 


. discovering which newspapers or radio man 


is the first to identify the author. The 
analysis, which was made in 1930, still fits. 
I have pondered many times on the signifi- 
cance of the statement as I have sat in the 
United States Capitol and watched the eco- 
nomic forces at work.” Is it necessary to 
inform our readers that the author of this 
statement was Pius XI? 

Not only do we see in Henry Wallace a man 
with very nearly precisely the same social 
ideals as our own, but we see in him a man 
deeply concerned for the spiritual in human 
life and a man who has broadened and grown 
thanks to his administrative experience. 
Many things he has done and said in the 
past we have disapproved; some thoroughly 
honest critics see in him a nascent totali- 
tarian leader who intends to regulate the 
lives of every last American. But we believe 
that Mr. Wallace would himself be critical 
today of many of the things we criticized 
in the,past; and we are confident that his 
character is such that the role of totalitarian 
leadership would be completely repugnant to 
him and therefore quite impossible. What, 
we would fear much more is that if Mr. Wal- 
lace is relegated to private life, a far less de- 
sirable person, to whom great power without 
check or hindrance would be far from repug- 
nant, might be given the job. 

By the time these lines appear in print, 
the Senate may well have acted and Mr. 
Wallace may never be Secretary of Com- 
merce. But we view this struggle as being 
of such major importance that we wish to 
express Our approval of his appointment, at 
least for the sake of the record. It is our 
honest conviction that Henry Wallace is one 
of the few men in Washington who can suc- 
cessfully fight to protect the American in- 
stitutions we cherish against the “wave of 
the future.” 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr, MYERS, I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. I could not hear clear- 
ly on this side of the Chamber how much 
the Senator said Mr. Wallace had saved 
a country by means of the food-stamp 
plan. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not mention any 

icular amount. I said that Mr. Wal- 
ace was largely responsible for initiat- 
ing the food-stamp plan. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is concluded. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. McFar.tanp]. 


FREE COMMUNICATION AND EXCHANGE 
OF NEWS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, all 
of us are interested in plans for keep- 
ing the peace; all of us want a future 
peaceful world; but I am not so idealistic 
or visionary as to believe that peace can 
only be won either by talking about it 
or by maintaining it by force of arms. 
History and common sense tell us that 
the surest way of keeping peace is to 
remove the causes of war, or at least, as 
many of those causes as reasonably may 
be eliminated. 

I do not want to be understood as in 
any way detracting from or disparaging 
the monumental work now being done in 
connection with the formulation of a 
world organization to maintain the 
peace. I was in fact, if I may say so 
without drawing an invidious compari- 
son, the first in this Chamber to intro- 
duce a resolution which proposed a com- 
prehensive study of facts which would 
enter into the peace settlement. I was 
of the opinion that many controversial 
subjects such as boundary disputes could 
have been worked out more in keeping 
with American ideals as a part and par- 
cel of our lend-lease assistance to the 
Allies before we were actually involved 
in the war. But that time and that op- 
portunity have passed; so we must now 
proceed in accordance with conditions 
as they exist today. Boundaries always 
have been one cause of war, but there 
are others. 

To remove these causes requires intel- 
ligent and realistic planning. I desire 
to speak briefly today, Mr. President, on 
one phase of this subject. It is one 
which, unfortunately, is neither dra- 
matic nor eye-catching; it does not re- 
ceive much publicity, but on the other 
hand, it is a very important problem and 
will become more important in the post- 
War program. Programs for 60,000,000 
post-war jobs, or medical care for every 
citizen, or plans whereby this country 
will buy more from the world than it 
sells but at the same time maintain a 
high level of prosperity, or pronounce- 
ments as to just what the relationships 
should be between the major powers of 
the world, are all of general interest and 
easy to discuss. These are big things 
on which everybody has rather positive 
views. It is the little things that help 
shape these bigger things, however, and 
it has always seemed to me that if we 
went along, day by day, steadily plug- 
ging away at the little things, the big 
things would pretty well take care of 
themselves. 
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One of these little things which has 
big implications is the subject of com- 
munications—the exchange of informa- 
tion and news and intelligence between 
the peoples of the world and the nations 
of the world. In recent months, more 
and more of our important people have 
interested themselves in this subject. 
Our newspapers and press associations 
are attempting to dramatize the impor- 
tance of a free, uncensored, communica- 
tions system in the world as a means of 
helping prevent wars. For example, Mr. 
Kent Cooper, managing director of the 
Associated Press, has asserted time and 
again that it is vital that our Government 
insist that any final peace treaty between 
the powers guarantee that there shall be 
a free exchange of news between all 
lands. His idea is that if people know 
the truth, it will be difficult if not im- 
possible for future would-be dictators or 
other leaders to take them into war. Mr. 
Cooper’s thesis is based on the premise 
that there never has been any free ex- 
change of news in the world. I think it 
is well to illustrate this briefly. 

For example, correspondents of Amer- 
ican newspapers or press associations in 
most countries, particularly European 
countries, always found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to send from those countries 
important stories which involved high 
policy of governments or powerful indi- 
viduals. The story either was conven- 
iently lost, garbled, delayed, or modified 
in transmission, or the correspondent 
might be politely told that it would be 
better not to send such a story, the un- 
derlying threat always being that the 
correspondent, the newspaper, or the 
press association would lose press privi- 
leges. This,initself,isbad. It prevents 
the dissemination of important intelli- 
gence which serves to mold public opin- 
ion, not only in our own country, but 
also in other countries, including the very 
country:in which the news originates, but 
whose people, of course, are denied the 
news. 

But even worse, is a situation which 
effectively prevents the transmission and 
dissemination of American news to other 
countries. I reveal no secrets when I 
tell the Senate that with rare exceptions 
during the past three decades, the stories 
about America which got the play in 
Europe and in Asia were those which con- 
cerned gangster killings, spectacular 
murders, sex triangles, or stories of in- 
trigue or crookedness in high places. In 
short, our European neighbors were fully 
informed as to the bad things about 
America, the American people, and our 
customs and conditions. The good—the 
progress in Government or science, the 
improvement in social or industrial con- 
ditions, the higher standards of living, 
and a thousand other things which have 
made our land, with all its faults and 
problems, the ideal place in all this world 
in which to live and of which to be a 
citizen, the things which would prove to 
people of other lands that democracy was 
a way of life so desirable that all men 
everywhere would want to emulate it— 
these things were little known and are 
not now known to most of the rest of the 
world. 

I am not so naive, nor is Mr. Cooper, as 
to belicve for one moment that we can 
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require as a part of a peace treaty that 
every nation on earth guarantee to its 
own people absolute freedom of the press, 
There is the question of national sover- 
eignty. We could not, even if we wanted 
to, tell other nations and governments 
that they must enact such national laws 
as would permit the fullest freedom of in- 
formation. And even if this were possi- 
ble or desirable, I know of no way by 
which we or other governments could 
require newspaper publishers to print all 
the news. Even here, that does not hap- 
pen. But what Mr. Cooper, and others 
who are concerned with this problem, en- 
visage is such a situation that at least 
there will be the fullest opportunity for 
the exchange of news between countries, 
relying on the fact that such an ex- 
change eventually will expand the de- 
gree of free press that may exist. In 
short, it is the belief that in all countries 
there will be some high-minded, liberal 
souls who will see the merit of publish- 
ing, by press or radio, free, uncensored, 
and untrammeled news. 

The real basis of this problem of a 
world-wide free press lies fundamentally 
in low rates for the transmission of news 
stories all over the world. It lies in equal 
rates for all press users of the same fa- 
cilities. That is not the situation now, 
nor has it ever been. For example, 
American newspapers and press associa- 
tions are obviously at a disadvantage 
when they must pay a higher rate for 
each word than newspapers of some 
other country simply because the trans- 
mission facilities are the property of the 
other country or of its nationals. Nor is 
the American press aided by the fact that 
American communications companies 
are forced into the position of bidding 
ruinously against each other for the 
favor of another country’s business. In 
practically every case the foreign com- 
munication enterprise is either govern- 
ment-owned or government-dominated, 
and, in effect, the foreign government 
conducts an auction whereby the Ameri- 
can companies bid against each other in 
granting the lowest rate to the foreign 
business, That is competition, but it is 
a kind of competition which has neither 
strengthened our communications in- 
dustry nor helped the users of American 
transmission facilities, simply because 
that kind of competition has forced the 
adoption of unequal rates: 

What we need is an international 
agreement which will bring the cost of 
transmitting press dispatches all over 
the world so low that newspapers in all 
countries will be able to meet the cost of 
using world-wide news. But long before 
we can even begin to make high-sound- 
ing demands at a peace table for a world- 
wide free press, we must formulate plans 
for the creation of a communications 
policy and a communications enterprise 
which will adequately represent Ameri- 
can interests. The plain fact is that we 
have no such policy and no such enter- 
prise now and never have had. 

It is surprising and shocking to those 
who talk about the greatness of the 
United States, but there is no denial of 
the fact that the Nation which is the 
richest, the most powerful, and the 
greatest industrially and commercially 
and, therefore, the most concerned with 
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foreign trade, has been and is now a 
third-rate power in communications. 

Unfortunately the great majority of 
Americans are not very much concerned 
about this situation. The great majority 
of Americans take communications 
pretty much for granted, like the Posta] 
Service, or water supply, or electricity, 
The vital importance of communications 
has never been sufficiently dramatized 
so that we can understand how much 
they enter into our daily lives. 

But American business and commerce 
know something about the value of an 
effective, free, and economical commuri- 
cations service. And our military 
arms—the Army and Navy—also know 
something about its importance. This 
war has brought home to us as never 
before just how vital adequate communi- 
cations are to the waging of war. I 
cannot hope to discuss, even briefly, the 
technical aspects of this problem; but 
I can say this much—that even had we 
had on December 7, 1941, a vast army, 
a two-ocean navy, and all the matériel 
necessary to maintain such military 
forces, we still could not have waged 
effective war, simply because we lacked 
the right kind of a communications sys- 
tem. The year that it took us to build an 
army and to ready our economy for war 
gave us time to build a vast communi- 
cations empire—an empire made up in 
part*of the facilities of our commercial 
companies, and in greater part of an 
entirely new system, the largest com- 
munications system in the world, but 
operated by the Army and the Navy. 
Much of this story is still necessarily 
untold, for reasons of wartime security, 
but some day it will be known. It is 
the reason why the Army and the Navy 
officers are seriously concerned today 
with the creation of an effective post- 
war American communications system, 
privately owned and operated, which will 
not leave this Nation in the lurch should 
disaster threaten again in the future. 

Mr. President, I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of the problem be- 
fore us. There is much concern about 
the post-war world—about our foreign 
trade, about world-girdling aviation 
routes, about our merchant fleet, about 
exporting the products of our mills and 
factories and farms. But none of this 
can be done without proper planning for 
communications, 

Such planning must be intelligent, 
forthright, and farseeing. It must be 
based on the greatest good for our own 
Nation. It must give consideration to 
the fact that American communications 
must be as sovereign as it is possible to 
make them in this world, always giving 
consideration to the rights of other na- 
tions. It must take into consideration 
the fact that the radio spectrum, al- 
ready overcrowded, will have to ac- 
commodate the requirements of other 
nations which, up to recent years, have 
not made fullest use of allocations. It 
must take into consideration that 
American communication companies, in 
dealing with other nations and their 
wholly owned or dominated communi- 
cations companies, have been at an eco- 
nomic disadvantage in rate bargainings. 
It must take into consideration the vast 
investment in communications facilities 
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of the mewest and finest type by the 
Army and the Navy, scattered all over 
the world, and the fact that our allies 
are already reluctant to hand back to us 
such equipments, even though we need 
them for expanding military operations. 

I cite these facts, Mr. President, be- 
cause increasing attention on the part 
of the Army and the Navy and other 
Government departments has been given 
to the matter of actively proposing and 
endorsing, as a first step, a plan for the 
creation of a single, integrated American 
communications company engaged in 
overseas or international traffic, 

That is one view. There are others. 
But there is no disagreement over one 


fact, namely, that something must be | 


done to improve American international 
communications. 

Congress is not wholly unaware of this 
problem. We know that despite the 
magnificent wartime job which has been 
done, our international communications 
companies have not afforded an ade- 
quate peacetime communications system 
commensurate with this Nation’s pre- 
eminent world position. Because of that 
fact, the Senate, more than a year ago, 
authorized a study to be made of this 
problem, That study grew in part out 
of the original investigation of domestic 
communications, and it resulted in legis- 
lation to make possible the merger of 
the two domestic telegraph companies. 
I think it is well to remind the Senate 
that the original recommendations, 
made nearly 4 years ago, called atten- 
tion to the international communica- 
tions situation and cited the need for 
action on it, even before Pearl Harbor. 
The current study of international com- 
munications has gone on since last April; 
important facts have been adduced. I 
hope, and I know that the other mem- 
bers of the committee studying the com- 
munications problem also hope, that we 
shall soon be able to move forward ac- 
tively with legislative proposals which 
will give us an adequate post-war com- 
munications system. 


REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS OF IN- 
SURANCE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mi. 
Morse in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, does the 
Senator desire to insert a matter in the 
REcoRD? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to submit a conference report on 
Senate bill 340, a measure to express the 
intent of the Congress with reference to 
the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance, and I desire to ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. HILL. I do not desire to delay the 
Senator. Does he anticipate that con- 
sideration of the report will take very 
long? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am in hope that 
it will not take very much time at all. 

Mr. HILL. Let me inquire whether 
the conferees are in unanimous agree- 
ment regarding the report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are. 
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Mr. HILL. Was the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY] a member of the conference 
committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He was. 

Mr. HILL. Was he in full accord with 
the report? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; he signed the 
report which I holdin my hand. All the 
the confereees have signed the report. 

Mr. HILL. I knew that the Senator 
from Wyoming had some views which 
perhaps were different from those of 
the chairman of the committee and of 
other Senators on the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know that. In 
the last 2 days we have gone over his 
views and other views, and we have just 
concluded our considerations. 

Mr. HILL. I take it that the Senator 
from Wyoming has signed the report 
and is agreeable to having it now con- 
Sidered; is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. He has signed it 
in its present form, as I would file it. 

Mr. HILL. Then, I suppose the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming does not desire to be 
present when it is filed and considered. 
Does the Senator from Nevada know 
whether that is true? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have just parted 
with him in the room of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. He knew I was com- 
ing ta the floor to move the consideration 
of the report. That is the only answer I 
can give. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not know 
what is contained in the report; but I 
do know there has been a widespread in- 
terest in its subject matter. It would 
seem to me that if the report is to be con- 
sidered, other Senators who may not be 
familiar with the proceedings in the con- 
ference committee should be given no- 
tice and a quorum should be present, so 
that all Members of the Senate would be 
able to hear the Senator’s explanation 
of the report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, under the 
circumstances I do not think I can yield 
at this time for that purpose. Perhaps 
by the time I have concluded my re- 
marks, which will not be very lengthy, 
other Senators will have entered the 
Chamber, and it will be possible to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the re- 
port. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator to yield long 
enough to permit me to file the report 
and send it to the desk. 

Mr. HILL. I shall be glad to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator that I hope to be able to proceed 
with consideration and disposition of the 
report this afternoon, if possible. 

The report was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 340) 
to express the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the business 
of insurance, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
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follows: That the Senate recede from its dis< 
agreement to the amendment of the House, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by 
the House amendment insert the following: 

“That the Congress hereby declares that the 
continued regulation and taxation by the 
several States of the business of insurance is 
in the public interest, and that silence on the 
part of the Congress shall not be construed 
to impose any barrier to the regulation or 
taxation of such business by the several 
States. 

“Src. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be sub- 
ject to the laws of the several States which 
relate to the regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

“(b) No Act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of regu- 
lating the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such business, 
unless such Act specifically relates to the 
business of insurance: Provided, That after 
January 1, 1948, the Act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, and the 
Act of October 15, 1914, as amended, known 
as the Clayton Act, and the Act of Septem- 
ber 26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, as amended, shall be applicable 
to the business of insurance to the extent 
that such business is not regulated by state 
law. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until January 1, 1948, the Act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and the Act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, and 
the Act of September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended, 
and the Act of June 19, 1936, known as the 
Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act, 
shall not apply to the business of insurance 
or to acts in the conduct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date, or act of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act 
shail be construed to affect in any manner 
the application to the business of insurance 
of the Act of July 5, 1935, as amended, known 
as the National Labor Relations Act, or the 
Act of June 25, 1938, as amended, known as 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or the 
Act of June 5, 1920, known as the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this Act, the term 
“State” includes the several States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. 

“Src. 6. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

PAT McCaRRAN, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 

Managers on the part of the Senate. 
HATTON W. SUMNERS, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
C. E. HaNcock, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


PHOSPHATE AND THE LAND—WHAT THEY 
MEAN TO THE FARMER AND OUR 
COUNTRY 


Mr. HILL. Men—both laymen and 
experts—may differ in their predictions 
about the date of V-day in Europe and 
in the Pacific, but everyone agrees that 
victory is approaching. We have ac- 
cepted as a current responsibility prep- 
aration for peace while we continue to 
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wage a war. Some problems of con- 
version from war to peace already have 
been considered in this body. Some 
‘decisions have been reached. But one 
major question has had little public dis- 
cussion and no _ consideration here, 
in my judgment. No issue is more im- 
portant to the security of our democracy. 
I refer to the future of our land—the 
soil—from which we feed our people and 
from which a large part of our population 
directly receives its income and its liveli- 
hood. It is this vital and challenging 
problem that I wish to discuss briefly 
today. 

Of course, we have talked about the 
future of food production on this floor. 
The press is replete with official state- 
ments and forecasts about crops, the 
demand for and the supply of different 
commodities, and the prices at which 
they are to be sold. But nothing is 
said about the soil itself, the source from 
which the food derives its nourishment, 
and the fiber its strength. 

After the First World War we had 
a severe and dramatic lesson. We 
learned at tragic cost what happens 
when we lost sight of the land and con- 
sider only the disposition of its harvests. 
We learned then that excessive cropping 
of the richest acres will exact its price 
in loss of soil fertility. Scientists and 
soil experts had known for a long time 
that the land would lose its power to 
produce unless the vital mineral and 
chemical elements—the phosphorus, 
potash, nitrogen, and the others—which 
are drawn from the soil in the growth 
of crops were constantly replenished. 
They warned us of disaster, if we con- 
tinued to be concerned solely with food 
and not at all with soil, but we were 
reckless with the wealth of our new land. 
We paid little heed as a nation. We did 
nothing about it. And for the violation 
of Nature’s law we paid dearly in loss of 
production, loss of income, and loss in 
the greatest of all our capital assets—the 
soil itself. 

The danger faces us again. In the 
past 4 years the farmers of America have 
been called upon to produce unprece- 
dented quantities of food. They have 
done a magnificent job. But let us 
not forget—what almost every farmer 
knows—that a heavy toll has been ex- 
acted from the fertility of every acre 
which has borne the burden of this huge 
production job. Once more we have 
been spending our capital. Unless some- 
thing is done about it, and done now, 
the consequences of that abundant pro- 
duction will add to the costs and losses 
of this war long after the guns have 
ceased firing and the armies have been 
demobilized. I hope we have learned 
our lesson well enough so that this Con- 
gress will be willing to accept its respon- 
sibility to do something about it. 

There is no excuse for inaction or 
delay. Whatever the situation was a 
quarter century ago, today we know 
what can be done to keep the soils of 
our Nation on the way to continued pro- 
duction with sustained and restored fer- 
tility. The experts knew how to do it 
on test plots and on experiment station 
farms 25 years ago. Today we know how 
it can be done in actual farming opera- 
tions. That is the difference. We have 
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learned through a practical demonstra- 
tion carried on over a 10-year period by 
over 40,000 farmers in 29 States. These 
40,000 farmers have been pioneering in 
a demonstration which, I firmly believe, 
is the most important development in 
American agriculture in our time. Co- 
operating with the T. V. A. in a Nation- 
wide experiment, these farmers have 
changed their whole farm management. 
They have increased their soil’s fertil- 
ity while increasing its production. They 
have restored the precious mineral phos- 
phate to their land. 

In April of 1943 here on the floor of 
the Senate I told the story of this magic 
mineral and described how it had 
changed the course of farming and re- 
stored fertility to the soil of more than 
40,000 farms. An average of 17 pounds 
of P.O; per acre had been used on these 
T.. V. A. test-demonstration farms in- 
stead of the average use of 2 pounds per 
acre in the country as a whole. I de- 
scribed how as a result the farmers had 
increased their war food production 
from 30 to 60 percent, without any more 
manpower or more machinery, and with- 
out impoverishing their soil. I told how, 
in my section of the country, barren, 
eroded acres worn out with the produc- 
tion of cotton had been restored by the 
use of phosphate and lay green and fer- 
tile, supporting dairy cattle and meat 
animals. I cited results on actual farms 
where the quality as well as quantity of 
food—of eggs and milk—had been dra- 
matically improved. I pointed out how 
the experience of these demonstrators, 
using the highly concentrated phos- 
phatic fertilizer produced by T. V. A. 
at Muscle Shoals, had increased the de- 
mand for phosphatic fertilizer on the 
part of their neighbors who had watched 
the methods and the results achieved by 
demonstration farmers. 

In the Tennessee Valley alone, as a 
result of intensive demonstration, the 
demand for phosphatic fertilizers from 
commercial sources had increased almost 
five times as much as the rate of increase 
for the country as a whole. It was a 
success story—the result of a new pro- 
gram of public education. There was 
only one discordant note in the story. 
I was obliged to point out that it would 
be impossible for the farmers of the 
country as a whole to apply the lessons 
learned by these 40,000. demonstration 
farmers because there was not sufficient 
phosphatic fertilizer being produced to 
meet the national need. 

I urged then, nearly 2 years ago, that 
steps be taken to increase the production 
of phosphatic fertilizers in amounts suf- 
ficient to permit American agriculture to 
match the increasing drain upon the land 
fertility with the restoring powers of 
phosphate. I contended that a minimum 
annual supply of 3,400,000 tons of P.Os 
should be made available, more than 
twice the amount the fertilizer industry 
then expected to distribute in 1943, in 
order to permit the farmers of the great 
Mississippi Valley, and the land to the 
east and south, to profit by the experi- 
ence of the demonstration farmers. 
This I told the Senate in April 1943. To 
produce the minimum amount required, 
I urged the fertilizer industry to put its 
idle capacity to work, I urged that new 
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plants be built. I called upon the War 
Production Board to release the critica] 
materials needed to construct a new 
plant which Congress had authorized the 
T. V. A. to build a year before. That 
plant was ready to be built near Mobile, 
Ala., on the Gulf coast, within reach 
of the large reserves of Florida phos- 
phate rock. Further, I urged that de- 
signs be prepared for the immediate 
post-war construction of plants in order 
to use the large deposits of phosphate 
rock in the West, lying in Montana, 
Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming. My convic- 
tion was then, as it is now, that there 
was and is a critical shortage of capacity 
to produce phosphatic fertilizer in this 
country. 

The fertilizer industry, upon which the 
American farmer is completely depend- 
ent for his supply of soil minerals, dis- 
agreed with my position. Through its 
official spokesman, the Fertilizer Review, 
it proclaimed in pious voice and with im- 
posing charts: “There is no shortage of 
phosphate; there is no need for more 
plants. We can supply all the farmer 
will buy.” 

What the fertilizer industry meant, of 
course, was that they were prepared to 
continue to supply the amount of phos- 
phate the farmer had purchased in the 
past. They were heedless of the needs 
of the soil. They disregarded the evi- 
dence of the results obtained on 40,000 
farms as well as the reports of the 
T. V. A., and were indifferent to the ris- 
ing demand for more phosphate in the 
Tennessee Valley where the demonstra- 
tions of the use of the product produced 
by the T. V. A. at Muscle Shoals were 
most widely known. 

But in October of 1943, just a few 
months after my speech on this floor, 
there came to my support an authorita- 
tive report from a special committee of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. 'That committee on 
preservation of phosphate resources and 
their national use included a group of 
distinguished agricultural and _ engi- 
neering scientists and educators, whose 
devotion to the public interest and the 
future of our Nation’s soil and agricul- 
ture cannot be questioned. I want the 
Senate to know the names and affilia- 
tions of these men. They were: E. G. 
Peterson, chairman, president of Utah 
State College; R. M. Green, president of 
Colorado State College; C. A. Mooers, di- 
rector, Tennessee experiment station, 
University of Tennessee; E. J. Iddings, 
dean of agriculture and director of Idaho 
experiment station and extension service, 
University of Idaho; and H. A. Curtis, 
dean of College of Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

This committee, composed of scien- 
tists, educators, and engineers, had been 
engaged in a study of phosphate supply 
for many months. Their report, whic. 
I laid before the Senate in the Recorp of 
February 10, 1944, carefully analyzes the 
results of the T. V. A. and land-grant 
college test-demonstration program and 
its bearing upon the adequacy of avail- 
able phosphate fertilizers. I quote from 
the report of this distinguished commit- 
tee: - 

Inasmuch as phosphorus is the key ele- 
ment in the conservation of soil fertility, the 
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correct use of an adequate supply of phos- 

phatic fertilizer is fundamental to national 

welfare. The scope of the problem of sup- 

ply is broad. Indications are that at least 80 

percent of the soils of the United States 

are now deficient in phosphorus, 
. . 7 +o 

Taken as a whole, the results obtained on 
the 30,000 farms participating (i. e. at the 
time of this report) in the test-demonstra- 
tion program are of unsurpassed importance 
in reducing to a quantitative basis the bene- 
fits which can come from the intelligent use 
of phosphatic fertilizers in a system of 
correct farm management. 

The results emphasize the needs of a new 
approach to the whole problem of phosphate 
supply for agriculture. The situation is only 
confused by citing statistics of the sales of 
fertilizers as a measure of the agricultural 
need of phosphate. The quantity of phos- 
phate necessary to maintain soil fertility, 
without which permanent agriculture is 
doomed, cannot be measured by the amount 
which the farmers have been able to buy 
under the unfavorable conditions which have 
prevailed in regard to supply and price. 

On the test-demonstration farms men- 
tioned above it has been shown that phos- 
phate equivalent to 17 pounds of P.O; per 
acre per year, in combination with lime, can 
be used advantageously and economically 
under good farm management. If this rate 
of application were made on only the farms 
in the humid areas of the United States, the 
total requirements would be for 3,400,000 
tons of P.O; per year. The fertilizer industry 
claims to have a production capacity of some- 
where between 1,500,000 and 1,700,000 tons 
per year, although actual production in 1943, 
when phosphate is so desperately needed, will 
be only about 1,100,000 tons. 


The committee goes on to say in its 
report: 

The need of agriculture for phosphate 
should be measured by the amount neces- 
sary to maintain permanent agriculture, and 
it is time to cease measuring need in terms 
of what the fertilizer industry is prepared 
to sell, 

It is obvious— 


Says the committee— 
that a very great expansion of phosphatic 
fertilizer production is needed if soil fer- 
tility is to be maintained in this country, 
and if farmers are to have the opportunity 
to use what they can effectively use. 


After studying this report of these dis- 
tinguished land-grant college scientists, 
engineers, and educators, I became more 
determined than ever that no time should 
be lost in doing something to remove the 
threat to the present and future produc- 
tivity of our soil, which is the basis of 
our greatest private enterprise, namely, 
farming. 

On June 23 of last year I introduced a 
bill, S. 2035, to provide for the formu- 
lation of a national fertilizer policy and 
program. I reintroduced the bill at the 
beginning of the present session of Con- 
gress, and it is now before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate. 

In presenting my bill to the Senate for 
study and consideration, I again urged 
that Congress should recognize what 
farmers have known a long time, that 
the minerals which make soil fertile and 
food nourishing are being removed from 
the land at a greater rate than they are 
being replaced. I contended then, as I 
contend now, that Congress must realize 
that the individual farmer is powerless to 
do anything about it. He is at the mercy 
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of the fertilizer industry. The only way 
he can replace the basic minerals such as 
phosphate and potash is through fer- 
tilizer, and for his fertilizer he is depend- 
ent upon a highly organized industry 
whose practices and pricing policies have 
never been based upon the need for re- 
storing and conserving soil fertility. 

Once more my efforts provoked a 
quick response from the fertilizer indus- 
try through its spokesman, Mr. Charles 
Brand, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Fettilizer Association and editor 
of the Fertilizer Review. In the April- 
May—June issue of the Fertilizer Review, 
Mr. Brand editorially reiterated the in- 
dustry’s claim to be able to supply all the 
phosphate the farmer needs. He went 
on to say: 

What is there about that great and funda- 
mental field of private enterprise, the pro- 
duction and distribution of commercial fer- 
tilizers, that year after year allures certain 
vote-seeking politicians to attempt further 
invasion and regimentation? 


What hope is there for American agri- 
culture if such a contemptuous sentence 
represents the spirit in which this private 
enterprise is facing one of the major 
problems of the post-war world? The 
fertilizer industry, if it would, could 
permit the farmers of the South, the 
Middle West, and the East to restore 
to the land the phosphorus it needs 
and must have. It could do it at 
a profit. But the industry refuses to do 
it, and has the arrogance to regard public 
concern about a great national problem 
as an invasion of its vested right to pro- 
duce the kind and amounts of fertilizer it 
prefers even if soil exhaustion is the price 
the Nation must pay. Actually, as we 
know from T. V. A.’s experience, the pro- 
gram I presented would expand the mar- 
ket of the fertilizer industry and lessen 
the risks of its purely business venture. 

The bill I have introduced is no threat 
to any fertilizer manufacturer and dis- 
tributor who feels an obligation to pro- 
vide farm users with the minerals their 
land requires. It is no threat to any fer- 
tilizer manufacturer who is willing to 
move with the times, who has faith in 
the future of agriculture in this country. 
On the contrary, the national fertilizer 
policy bill is an invitation to the industry 
to prepare itself for a Nation-wide in- 
crease in the demand for such of their 
products as meet the needs of the soil. 
It is an invitation for the industry to take 
its share of responsibility and opportu- 
nity in making agriculture in this Nation 
permanently strong, productive, and 
prosperous. I should like to remind the 
fertilizer industry that its future, like the 
future of all of us, is dependent abso- 
lutely upon the future of American agri- 
culture. I should like to emphasize that 
soil fertility is of the same concern no 
matter whether we have food surpluses 
or food shortages. Phosphate is the lever 
by which the farmer can change his crop- 
ping systems, diversify his agriculture, 
conserve his soil’s capital to be responsive 
to the needs of future generations. 

The fertilizer industry has been indif- 
ferent to the soil’s need for phosphate. 
Its productive capacity, its advertising, 
its methods of distribution all reflect lack 
of concern for this essential factor in 
maintaining soil fertility. Even consid- 
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ered as businessmen, interested solely In 
their profits, the industry can take no 
pride in the accuracy of its estimates of 
the demands for phosphate. We have 
listened to its claims of abundance too 
Jong. Every soil scientist, and most 
farmers, would agree that there is a 
shortage, not an abundance, of phos- 
phate measured by our national needs. 

What are the facts with respect to 
actual current consumer demand? On 
August 14 last, more than a year after I 
endeavored to direct national attention 
to the shortage in phosphatic produc- 
tion, the War Production Board in an 
official announcement admitted that the 
fertilizer industry would be unable to 
meet the phosphatic fertilizer quota es- 
tablished for the current fiscal year, and 
would fail by 2,000,060 tons of superphos- 
phate to meet the minimum requirement 
established by the War Pood Administra- 
tion. The announcement further stated 
that P. H. Groggins, Chief of the Chemi- 
cals and Fertilizers Branch of the War 
Food Administration, asserted at a meet- 
ing of the industry committee that from 
7,250,000 to 7,500,000 tons of superphos- 
phate are needed each year to replenish 
ingredients actually removed from the 
soil. And this estimate made no allow- 
ance for the vast additional amounts re- 
quired for soil building. I wish to em- 
phasize that we must make up for our 
years of neglect by rebuilding the fertility 
of millions of acres. We must have more 
than enough phosphate for current re- 
Placement. 

Here was an admission from a new 
source that the fertilizer industry at 
this critical time could not even meet 
the anticipated demand, much less the 
acknowledged need for phosphate. I 
gain no consolation from this belated 
agreement with the prediction I made in 
the spring of 1943; but I welcome one 
encouraging development: This state- 
ment shows that Government officials 
close to the concerns of the industry it- 
self are beginning to recognize what the 
land-grant college committee, the 
T. V. A., and at least the 40,000 test- 
demonstration farmers have known from 
actual and practical experience—that to 
maintain the soil’s fertility, estimates of 
phosphate requirements must take ac- 
count of the needs of the land and must 
not be solely concerned with the pur- 
chase records of the past. At long last, 
in August 1944 they began to talk of 
enough phosphate for soil building. This 
is a meager beginning toward a realistic 
method of establishing fertilizer require- 
ments, but it leads me to hope that in 
time the War Food Administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the War 
Production Board will join with the ex- 
perts of the land-grant colleges, with 
the T. V. A., and with the demonstration 
pioneers in 29 States, and face the facts 
of soil depletion. 

I have even found a further ray of hope 
in one of the industry’s publications. In 
the American Fertilizer, September 9, 
1944, there is an article by Mr. Vincent 
Sauchelli of the Davison Chemical 
Corporation, under the heading, “Phos- 
phates: Present uses and future outlook 
in crop production in the United 


States—A challenging opportunity for 
the fertilizer industry.” 


The article by 
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Mr. Sauchelli closes with these significant 
words: 

We have given a broad, and necessarily 
general, survey of the present status and fu- 
ture outlook of the market possibilities of 
superphosphates. The consumption of this 
commodity can and should be increased. The 
need for more phosphorus on our crop lands 
and grazing lands has been convincingly 
demonstrated by experience and research, 
The post-war period is a challenge to the 
superphosphate industry to serve the Nation 
and itself in a positive and constructive way. 


The time is short for consideration 
of this question. This is not a matter 
to be postponed. We need the decla- 
ration of a Government policy now 
on this basic problem. The problems 
of food supply, food production, and 
international trade in food and crops 
will be on the agenda of many confer- 
ence groups which must meet to con- 
sider all the factors involved in the estab- 
lishment of a fruitful and enduring 
peace. The place of phosphate in the 
restoration of a ravaged world must be 
the subject of discussions. The supplies 
of phosphate available before the war 
will be available again; but world re- 
quirements will most assuredly be much 
greater. The use of phosphate reserves 
will be a matter of vital concern to the 
farmers of Great Britain, of Russia, of 
China, of France, and most of the other 
countries. This is a question of vast im- 
portance to the peace and security of the 
world. 

The farmers of Great Britain know 
the value of phosphate. When they 
plowed up their pastures which had been 
green for generations, to produce vege- 
tables and grain during war years, they 
had to have more phosphate. This coun- 
try supplied a substantial portion of their 
requirements. In 1940 the United States 
sent more phosphate to the British Isles 
than in the entire preceding 5-year pe- 
riod. The farmers of Holland and Den- 
mark know the value of phosphate. 
Prior to the war enormous quantities of 
P.O; were being applied to the soil of 
European countries, according to our 
standards. As long ago as 1928 records 
show that Holland was using an average 
of 40 pounds per acre, Denmark 20 pounds 
per acre. But neither country used as 
much as New Zealand, in the Pacific, 
where farmers specializing in the pro- 
duction of butter, treated their land with 
an average of 65 pounds of P.O; per acre. 

Likewise, the enemy countries, the 
Governments of Germany and Japan, 
know the value of phosphate. For years 
before the First World War Germany 
was one of our principal export cus- 
tomers. And in the 4 years prior to the 
.present war, 1935-39, Germany and 
Japan took 26 and 20 percent, respec- 
tively, of our total exports of 6,000,000 
long tons of phosphate rock and super- 
phosphate. 

+ What ideas and proposals will our 
Nation’s representatives advance in 
these world discussions on this impor- 
tant subject? Will they seek eagerly to 
find ways to resume the practice of ex- 
porting our phosphate rock and fer- 
tilizer to whatever market will buy? Will 
our experts treat our Florida phos- 
phate ores, for example, as of no greater 
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national concern than any other come 
modity of trade? ‘Will our American in- 
dustry which mines the rock continue to 
press for greater and greater export of 
its raw materials because its domestic 
market is limited by the undersized ca- 
pacity of fertilizer manufacturing plants, 
while at the same time American farm- 
ers cannot get one-half the quantity of 
phosphate their land admittedly re- 
quires? This was true before the war. 
Will it again be true? Will the Ameri- 
can farmer be content with such a situa- 
tion? Can he be blamed for abuse of 
his land when the industry which serves 
him limits his use of phosphate to the 
meager average of 2 pounds of P.O; per 
acre while the industries of cther nations 
provide their farmers with up .to 65 
pounds. 

We face the prospect of being rep- 
resented in conferences which must con- 
sider this important question without 
benefit of any expression of national 
policy to guide the decisions of our ex- 
perts. For too long the only policy on 
this question has been the one adopted 
by the fertilizer industry, answerable only 
to its limited group of stockholders. For 
too long this essential resource of vital 
concern to our national life has been 
treated exactly like chewing gum and 
cigarettes, commodities to be produced 
and sold in whatever form and whatever 
amount and at whatever profit the traffic 
would bear. 

Are the farmers of America content to 
see themselves represented by such a 
policy? Are the great farm organiza- 
tions satisfied with such a record? How 
much longer will the farmers’ represent- 
ative organizations—the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Grange, and 
the National Farmers’ Union—disregard 
the warnings of the experts and scien- 
tists of the land-grant colleges who have 
urged that something be done? 

I should like to summarize the princi- 
pal objectives of the bill, which provides 
an orderly process for the establishment 
of a national fertilizer policy and pro- 
gram. First, it directs the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to formulate and report 
to Congress, within 6 months after the 
passage of the proposed act, a national 
fertilizer policy and program; second, it 
authorizes the T. V. A. to acquire phos- 
phate lands in Florida sufficient to supply 
the Mobile plant, which has been author- 
ized, and the Muscle Shoals plant, which 
is in operation, with phosphate for a 50- 
year period; and third, it sets forth the 
policy which shall govern the operations 
of the Mobile phosphate plant after it is 
constructed by the Authority. 

This country needs a policy and a pro- 
gram of action with respect to phosphate 
and our soils. The bill I have introduced 
presents for the consideration of the 
Congress an authoritative recommenda- 
tion and plan. It is my intention to press 
forward in this vital matter. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 






FEBRUARY 22 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The President pro tempore laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs: 

Sundry officers of the Army of the United 
States (honor graduates) for appointment in 
the Regular Army; and 

Sundry officers for promotion in the Regu- 
lar Army. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the calendar. 


THE JUDICIARY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Bolitha J. Laws, of the District 
of Columbia, to be chief justice of the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Capt. Ezra G. Allen to be 
Director of Budget and Reports in the 
Department of the Navy, with the rank 
of rear admiral, for a term of 3 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTER 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Albert W. Rogers to be post- 
master of Franklinville, N. Y. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

That concludes the calendar. 

Mr. HILL. I ask that the President 
be notified immediately of the nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. ; 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HILL. As in legislative session, 
I move that the Senate adjourn until 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
2 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until Monday, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1945, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received Feb- 
ruary 22, 1945: 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Capt. Joseph Eakens James, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1940. 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lt. Joshua Asher Finkel, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 12, 1939. 








1945 


TO AIR CORPS 


Second Lt. Albert Carl Hegenberger, In- 
fantry (temporary first Meutenant), with 
rank from June 1, 1943. 

Second Lt. Ernest Hinds, Field Artillery 
(temporary first Meutenant), with rank from 
June 1, 1943. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS WITH RANK FROM 
FEBRUARY 20, 1945 


Second Lt. Lamar Asbury Welch, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Jean Koke Lambert, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Ernest Conine, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. William Jones Williams, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Edmund Hand, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Verle Douglas Miller, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Frank Henry Stone, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Samuel Meyer Lipton, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Lucien Fairfax Keller, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Arthur James DeLuca, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Carlton Reddington, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Paul Julian Maline, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Farwell Mitchell, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Virgil Johnston, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. Donald Norman Cameron, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Gene Richard Welch, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Charles Liggett, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. David Dorsey Hulsey, Chemical 
Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frank Clifford Healy, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
recuired by law. 

Second Lt. Hunter Marion Brumfield, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Irvin Marshall Rice, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. James Byron Scherer, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Frederick Claus Zumsteg, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Mace Gonseth, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

S2cond Lt. George Marcel Cummins, Field 
Artillery (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. Raymond Elmer Smart, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Claude Esmond Bailey, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Andrew Lacock Cox, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Charles Parsons Clark, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Ferdinand Frederick Glomb, Jr., 
Air Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Waldorf Barnes, Infan- 
try (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Carroll Bernard McElroy, Air 
Corps (temporary captain), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Francis Xavier Leary, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Almon Louis Hugins, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Tom Billie Strother, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary major). 
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Second Lt. William Numsen Lucke, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Calvin Aldrich Heath, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert John MacGregor Fyfe, 
Jr., Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Clark Storey, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph Thornell Stephens, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph Olai Stensland, Infantry 
(temporary major), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Adolph John Leocha, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Arthur Webster Hodges, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Corson Landrum Hilton, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harold Vincent Maixner, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Richard Oliver Gordon, Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Emery Ellis Bellonby, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Phillip Haines Baker, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Robert Tuck, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. George Abbott Lucey, Cavalry 
(temporary captain), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Second Lt. Jack Carl Maldonado, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John William Barrett, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Kleberg Hughes, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jay Byron Mowbray, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Leslie Bereuter, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Carl William Plitt, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Arthur Martin, Chemical 
Warfare Service (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel), subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. John Allen Coulter, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Walter John Rankin, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Richard Leo Dooley, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Elliott Arthur, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. George Thomas Mehalko, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Wiley Freeman Shaver, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Wilbur Craig Boyce, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Henry Gaston Mitchel 3d, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Clarence Frank Sills, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Glen Ferguson, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Niels Marius Dahl, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Daniel Francis Munster, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Timothy J<atter, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). : 

Second Lt. Wayne Harold Lee, Ordnance 
Department (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Joshua Logan, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain) - 

Second Lt. Fredrick Kenneth Hu: hes, Cav- 
alry (temporary captain), subject tc exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. Leonard James Goodsell, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Marshall Owen Becker, Infantry, 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Kenny Walter Erickson, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph Michael Williamson, 
Field Artillery (temporary lieutenant colo- 
nel). 

Second Lt. David Albert Gile, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary major). 
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Second Lt. David Christy Warwick, Air 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Joseph Szabo, Infantry (tempo- 
rary major), subject to examination required 
by law. 

Second Lt. Robert Harrison Zimmerman, 
Coast Artillery Corp (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Joseph Francis Dunn, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lieutenant Willard Olcott Foster, 
Jr., Cavalry (temporary major). 

econd Lt. Edward Nicholas Wellems, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Lee Garrett, Air Corps 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Ls. Robert McDonald Shannon, Jr., 
Corps of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Harold Easton Nelson, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Vitaly Kovalevsky, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Gordon Buford Patton, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Secr ad Lt. James Beal Kelly, Field Artillery 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Franklin Milton Davis, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Walter Eugene Burrell, Cozst 
Artillery Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Louis Sweeney, Jr., Cav- 
alry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Walter Leroy Miller, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert James Morgan, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Arthur Ford, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Maurice Johnson, Signal 
Corps (temporary major), subject to exami- 
nation required by law. 

Second Lt. Joseph Alva Ogle, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Henry John Schutte, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain), subject 
to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Clinton Fort Matthews, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frank Fairfield Carr, Cavalry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Carly Howard Schofield, 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Thomas Larson, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Carl Peden Croninger, Cavalry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Henry John Muller, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colone!). 

Second Lt. George Irvin Forsythe, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Robert Charles Forbes, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Edmund Francis Driscoll, In- 
fantry (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Maurice Katz, Infantry (tem- 
porary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Herbert Leonard Peavy, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel) 4 


In- 


Second Lt. Boylston Brooks Lewis, Aj‘r 
Corps (temporary captain). 
Second Lt. Ernest Charles McInnis, Jr., 


Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Maynard Clayton Raney, S'gnal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. James Arthur Hebbeler, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Kenneth Loring Booth, Field 
Artillery (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

econd Lt. Joseph Briggs DeVennish, Air 

Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. James Elmer Simmons, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John William Jennings, 
Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Gregory Jackson Skinner, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Vincent Louis Ruwet, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Myron Thorne Johnston, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Charles Comvy, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Jr., 
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Second Lt, Joseph Louie Coleman, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul Millman Morrill, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Paul Frederick Lawson, In- 
fantry (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Hugh Porter Stubbs, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Elmer Schmierer, 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Frank Ovid Hamilton, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Albert Jones, Jr., Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Maurice Clavelle Holden, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Warren Grant Leonard, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Robert Holmes Pettee, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Edward Thielens Peeples, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Martin Jack Manhoff, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Paul V. Hannah, Coast Artillery 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Friedman, Infantry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Richard French Cox, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Harry Babcock Brown, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jesse Melvin Charlton, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Sigman Regenstein, 
Quartermaster Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Daniel Campbell Brawner, Air 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Secor d Lt. Robert Frank Garner, Jr., Chem- 
ical Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. George William Smith, Field /r- 
tillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Walter Ferson Tucker, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas Nugent Courvoisie, 
Field Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Carl Morrison Allen, Jr., Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. William Cecil Crawford, In- 
fantry (temporary major), subject to ex- 
amination required by law. 

Second Lt. William Woodrow Cozed, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary first lieutenant). 

£econd Lt. George Herbert De Chow, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Howard Marquard Hansen, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John McAdams, Infantry (tem- 
porary major). 

Second Lt. George William Carter, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Robert Callen Russell, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Milton Clark Hess, Quartermas- 
ter Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Thomas Furman Spencer, Corps 
of Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lieutenant William Walter Sedr, 
Corps of Engineers (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Donald Palmer Boyer, Jr., In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Kenwood Ross, Ordnance De- 
partment (temporary major), subject to 
examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Dayton Willis Eddy, Infantry 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. George Edwin Bucklin, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Gilliland Renfro, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Viron Edward Bird, Finance De- 
partment (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Leo Martin Kane, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. John Kearns Muller, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jack Wesley Streeton, Air Corps 
(temporary captain), subject to examination 
required by law. 

Second Lt. Alton Davis Arnold, Corps of 
Engineers (temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Infantry 
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Second Lt. James Grover Holland, Jr., In< 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Glenn B. Daughton, Signal Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jose Antonio Andino, Chemical 
Warfare Service (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Raymond Geyer Jones, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Ralph Scott Johnson, Infantry 
(temporary first lieutenant). 

Second Lt. Robert Warren Perkins, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary first lieutenant), 
subject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Edward George Uhl, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Howell Edward Cobb, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Henry Koepcke, Jr., Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Albert John Wetzel, Jr., Air 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Louls Arthur Waple, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jack Helm Remele, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Elwood Kimball, Signal 
Corps (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Edward McBride, In- 
fantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Rex Applegate, Infantry (tem- 
porary lieutenant colonel), subject to exam- 
ination required by law. 

Second Lt. Jesse Thomas, Jr., Corps of 
Engineers (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Arden Wirth Dow, 
(temporary lieutenant colonel). 

Second Lt. Frederick Allen Hippey, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Herman Martin Volheim, Infan- 
try (temporary captain), subject to examina- 
tion required by law. 

Second Lt. Roger Jerome Aull, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Patrick Joseph Gibbons, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary major). 

Second Lt. William Walter Harvey, Jr., 
Infantry (temporary lieuvenant colonel). 

Second Lt, James Edward Hammer, Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Victor Lee Cary, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), sub- 
ject to examination required by law. 

Second Lt. Clare Norton Lyke, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Allen William Rodeheffer, Fiela 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Thomas James Camp, Jr., Field 
Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. John Locke Cheney, Field Artil- 
lery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Charles Raymond Graham, Ord- 
nance Department (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Wallace Erwin Bjornson, Signal 
Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Jerald Morris Davies, Air Corps 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Anthony Pierre Bonnaffon, Field 
Artillery (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Stuart Campbell Williams, Field 
Artillery (temporary mafor). 

Second Lt. Thomas Raymond Cross, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Philip Clare Calhoun, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Ferdinand Herman Flick, Coast 
Artillery Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. David Lane Aldinger, Cavalry 
(temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Robert Rorbach Fisk, Ordnance 
Department (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Benjamin Paul Blasingame, Sig- 
nal Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Ben Lamar Anderson, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. Orwin Clark Talbott, Infantry 
(temporary major). 

Second Lt. James Dunceith Beckett, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Charles Woodburn Matheny, Jr., 
Field Artillery (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Ira Christian Rumburg, Infan- 
try (temporary lieutenant colonel). 


Infantry 
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Second Lt. Robert Mayer Hamilton, Infan- 
try (temporary major). 

Second Lt. Elbridge Lee Snapp, Quarter. 
master Corps (temporary captain). 

Second Lt. Leonard Charles Miller, Chem. 
ical Warfare Service (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), subject to examination required by 
law. 

Second Lt. James Edwin Foley, Air Corps 
(temporary captain}. 


IN THE Navy 


Capt. Henry M. Briggs, United States Navy, 
to be a commodore in the Navy, for tempo- 
rary service, to continue while serving as 
chief of staff to commander, Caribbean Sea 
Frontier, and until reporting for other per- 
manent duty. 

Capt. John Perry, United States Navy, to 
be a rear admiral in the Navy, for temporary 
service, to rank from the 19th day of Octo- 
ber 1943. 

Capt. Davenport Browne, United States 
Navy, to be a commodore in the Navy, for 
temporary service, to continue while serving 
as assistant chief of staff (personnel) to 
commander, Western Sea Frontier, and until 
reporting for other permanent duty. 

Capt. Paul F. Foster, United States Naval 
Reserve, to be a commodore in the Naval Re- 
serve, for temporary service, to continue 
while serving as Assistant Naval Inspector 
General, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 22, 1945: 
THE JUDICIARY 
DISTRICT QF COLUMBIA 
Bolitha J. Laws to be Chief Justice of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Capt. Ezra G. Allen to be Director of Budget 
and Reports in the Department of the Navy, 
with the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 3 
years. 


POSTMASTER 
NEW YORK 
Albert W. Rogers, Franklinville. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Trurspay, Fesruary 22, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCormack. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


The Lord God omnipotent reigneth, 
early will we seek Thee and pray that 
Thou wilt hear our humble prayer. We 
are Thine by creation and redemption, 
and we rejoice that all mortals over 
whom the skies bend are in the folds of 
the Father’s love. Our times are in Thine 
hands; if there be things we cannot help, 
may we leave them to Thee without 
anxiety and unhappy contemplation, be- 
lieving that all things work together for 
good to them who love the Lord. 

Almighty God, today we honor him 
whose dust sleeps on the banks of yonder 
river; we praise Thee for the genius and 
sacrifice of our forefathers. Through 
faith in a God of justice they widened the 
bounds of freedom for all time. O keep 
us true to our trust and responsibility and 
animate us with the same power that the 
foundations of our Republic may remain 
secure to bless mankind forever; lead 
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us all up the hills of time until Christen- 
dom conquers and civilization triumphs 
through Christ, the sinner’s friend. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


* The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to a special order agreed to on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1945, the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] 
to read Washington’s Farewell Address, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I move a call of 
the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 26] 

Baldwin, N.Y. Elsaesser Morgan 
Barr Fogarty Murray, Tenn, 
Beal Folger Norrell 
Bender Gardner Norton 
Biemiller Gavin Patman 
Bishop Gearhart Patterson 
Bolton Gerlach Peterson, Fa. 
Boren Granger Pfeifer 
Bradley, Mich, Gregory Pittenger 
Brumbaugh Griffiths Price, Fla. 
Buckley Gwinn, N. Y. Quinn, N. Y. 
Buffett Harless, Ariz. Reed,N. Y. 
Bunker Havenner Rivers 
Burch Hays Robertson, Va, 
Burgin Heffernan Roe, N. Y. 
Byrne, N. ¥. Heidinger Rogers, Mass, 
Campbell Herter Rogers, N. Y. 
Cannon, Fla, Hoeven Rowan 
Carnahan Huber Ryter 
Celler Johnson, Sadowski 
Clements Luther A. Sheridan 
Coffee Johnson, Oklx. Short 
Colmer Judd Simpson, Pa. 
Cooley Kelley, Pa, Smith, Ohio 
Courtney Keogh Stockman 
Curtis Kirwan Taylor 
Daughton, Va. Knutson Thomas, N. J, 
Dawson Kopplemann Thomas, Tex. 
Delaney, Kunkel Torrens 

James J, LaFollette Towe 
Delaney, Landis Vinson 

John J. Lane Weaver 
Dickstein Latham Weichel 
Dirksen LeFevre Weiss 
Durham Luce White 
Eaton McGlinchey Winter 
Ellsworth Mahon Woodhouse 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
roll call, 323 Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

On motion by Mr. Ramspeck, further 
proceedings under the call were dis- 
penczed with. 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BENNETT] 
is recognized to read Washington's Fare- 
well Address. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri read the 
Farewell Address, as follows: 


To the people of the United States: 
FRIENDS AND FELLow Citizens: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
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public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
cf zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
cf persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first 
undertook the arduous trust, were ex- 
plained on the proper occasion, In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say 
that I have, with good intentions, con- 
tributed towards the organization and 
administration of the government, the 
best exertions of which a very fallible 
judgment was capable. Not unconscious 
in the outset, of the inferiority of my 
qualifications, experience, in my own 
eyes, perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the motives to 
diffidence of myself; and, every day, the 
increasing weight of years admonishes 
me more and more, that the shade of 
retirement is as necessary to me as it 
will be welcome, Satisfied that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar value 
to my services they were temporary, I 
have the consolation to believe that, 
while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriotism does 
not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
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tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently, want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of 
criticism,—the constancy of your support 
was the essential prop of the efforts, and 
a guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
Stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
lity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth; as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
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moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate tiie immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
‘of our country from the rest, or to 
enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you have 
the same religion, manners, habits, and 
political principles. You have, in a com- 
men cause, fought and triumphed to- 
gether; the independence and liberty you 
possess, are the work of joint counsels, 
and joint efforts, of common dangers, 
sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however pow- 
erfully they addressed themselves to your 
sensibility, are greatly outweighed by 
those which apply more immediately to 
your interest.—Here, every portion of our 
country finds the most commanding mo- 
tives for carefully guarding and preserv- 
ing the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south, in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigor- 
ated; and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progreSsive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyment of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from itS own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
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nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under any 
form of government are inauspicious to 
liberty, and which are to be regarded as 
particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
In this sense it is, that your union ought 
to be considered as a main prop of your 
liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other. : 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object of 
patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations—northern and southern— 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local inter- 
ests and views. One of the expedients 
of party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves teo much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
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agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests jin 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliances, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calculated 
than your former, for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management of 
your common concerns, This govern- 
ment, the offspring of our own choice, 
uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature delibera- 
tion, completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, uniting 
security with energy, and maintaining 
within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your 
confidence and your support. Respect 
for its authority, compliance with its 
laws, acquiescence in its measures, are 
duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power, and the right of the people to 
establish government, presuppose the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and, according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are likely, 
in the course of time and things, to be- 
come potent engines, by which cunning, 
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ambitious, and unprincipled men, will be 
enabled to subvert thé power of the peo- 
ple, and to usurp for themselves the reins 
of government; destroying afterwards 
the very engines which have lifted them 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state, it is requisite, not 
only that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all the 
changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least 
as necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human insti- 
tutions:—that experience is the surest 
standard by which to test the real tend- 
ency of the existing constitution of a 
country :—that facility in changes, upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and 
opinion: and remember, especially, that 
for the efficient management of your 
common interests in a country so exten- 
sive as ours, a government of as much 
vigor as is consistent with the perfect 
security of liberty is indispensable. Lib- 
erty itself will find in such a government, 
with powers properly distributed and ad- 
justed, its surest guardian. It is, indeed, 
little else than a name, where the gov- 
ernment is too feeble to withstand the 
enterprises of faction, to confine each 
member of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to maintain 
all in the secure and tranquil enjoyment 
of the rights of person and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding them 
on geographical discrimination. Let me 
now take a more comprehensive view, 
and warn you in the most solemn manner 
against the baneful effects of the spirit 
of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes in 
all governments, more or less stifled, con- 
trolled, or repressed; but in those of the 
popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism.—But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of 4 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chiet 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind, (which nevertheless 


ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign influence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of party 
passions, Thus the policy and the will of 
one country are subjected to the policy 
and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. 

rom their natural tendency, it is certain 
there will always be enough of that spirit 
for every salutary purpose. And there 
being constant danger of excess, the 
efiort ought to be, by force of public 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. A 
fire not to be quenched, it demands a 
uniform vigilance to prevent it bursting 
into a flame, lest instead of warming, it 
should consume, 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in-one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, 
areal despotism. A just estimate of that 
love of power and proneness to abuse it 
which predominate in the human heart, 
is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of 
this position. The necessity of reciprocal 
checks in the exercise of political power, 
by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each 
the guardian of the public weal against 
invasion of the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country and under 
our own eyes.—To preserve them must be 
as necessary as to institute them. If, in 
the qpinion of the people, the distribu- 
tion or modification of the constifutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let 
it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the constitution designates — 
But let there be no change by usurpation; 
for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free governments 
are destroyed. The precedent must 
« Vays greatly overbalance in permanent 
evi any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. In 
vain would that man claim the tribute 
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of patriotism, who should labor to subvert 
these great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of men 
and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man, ought to respect and 
to cherish them. A volume could not 
trace all their connections with private 
and pubiic felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, 
for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths 
which are the instruments of investiga- 
tion in courts of justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
experience both forbid us to expect, that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinion should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties,) ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 


this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
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Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded; 
and that, in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be culti- 
vated. The nation which indulges to- 
wards another an habitual Natred, or an 
habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
Slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests, 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. ‘The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest, in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessarily parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealously, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
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tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public counci!s!—Such an attachment of 
a@ small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence, (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens,) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign influence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 


whom they actuate to see danger only 


on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other, 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
tzigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
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served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand: neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course of 
things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, t~ define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the goy- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfiuenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
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under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound, in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion, Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not neces- 
sary on this occasion to detail. I will only 
obServe that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, so far 
from being denied by any of the bel- 
ligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without any thing more, 
from the oblization which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. Ishall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to its 
service, with an upright zeal, the faults 
of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to 
the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for several 
generations; I anticipate with pleasing 
expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite okject of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers, 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


COMMUNICATION FROM ADMIRAL 
NIMITZ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation: 


The Honorable SaM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

My heartfelt thanks for the message of 
congratulations just received from the House 
of Representatives to the officers and men of 
the United States Pacific Fleet and Pacific 
Ocean areas. We are enormously proud to 
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have the confidence and encouragement of 
the House. There exists with us a keen 
awareness that our achievements can be 
traced back to those who were instrumental 
in providing us with the means to outshoot, 
outfight, and overpower the enemy. The 
victories we are winning in Japanese home 
waters had their genesis on Main Street and 
in the Halls of Congress. 

We are prcfoundly grateful for this con- 
tinued generous and enthusiastic support. 
Your heartening message was transmitted at 
once to everyone under my command. 

Cc. W. Nimitz, 

Fleet Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean Areas. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-VIRGINIA 
BOUNDARY LINE 


_ Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. SteraN addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include resolu- 
tions adopted by a post of the American 
Legion in my district. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 1945 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time to read to the House a 
short but profound and inspiring verse 
written by Eliot Marshall, of St. Joseph, 
Mo. It is entitled “Washington Monu- 
ment, 1945.” 

Eternal shaft, agleam in wintry sun, 
Or lightly veiled by summer’s softening 
haze, 
Inspire anew men’s hearts with lofty aims 
And heavenward direct their troubled 
gaze. 
BURIAL CASKETS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a letter from the 
Buckstaff Co., addressed to Dr. William 
Y. Elliott, vice chairman of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr, Kezre addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from the Right Reverend F. S. Le- 
gowski, of Toledo, together with a reso- 
lution adopted by the members of St. 
Anthony’s parish, of Toledo. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a very 
interesting and informative article by 
Maj. George Fielding Eliot, relating to 
the function performed by infantry in 
this and other wars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

The was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
excerpts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to -extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from General Hines as well as a re- 
port on the G. I. bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been shocked by 
the revelation of the fact that the War 
Department has issued a directive to 
commission Communists in the United 
States Army and place them in key posi- 
tions, in flagrant violation of law. 

It is enough to make George Washing- 
ton turn over in his grave. 

In my opinion, nothing could be more 
dangerous than to place these Com- 
munists, who are dedicated to the over- 
throw of this Government, in key posi- 
tions, such as Intelligence and Com- 
munications, where they can get all the 
information they desire to help wreck 
the Government for which our boys are 
today dying by the thousands. 

It was leaks such as this that enabled 
Von Runstedt to accomplish his terrific 
drive on the western front that hung 
sO many crepes on the doorknobs of 
American homes. 

This recent directive, issued by Gen. 
Robert H. Dunlop, contains this astound- 
ing language: 

No action will be taken under the frefer- 
ence letter that is predicated on membership 
in or adherence to the doctrines of the 


Communist Party unless there is a specific 
finding that the individual involved has a 
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loyalty to the Communist Party as an organ- 
ization which overrides his loyalty to the 
United States. No such finding should be 
based on the mere fact that the individual’s 
views on various social questions have been 
the same as the views which the Communist 
Party may have advanced, 


In other words, a Communist, who is 
sworn to destroy this Government and 
to use every possible means to that end, 
may lie himself into a commission where 
he can render the greatest harm to this 
Government and be the greatest danger 
to our fighting men on the various battle 
fronts. 

I see that the Committee on Military 
Affairs proposed to investigate this 
proposition. There is very little investi- 
gation to be made, for the reason that 
the admissions made by the War De- 
partment itself, after the story was pub- 
lished, is ample justification for drastic 
action on the part of Congress. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. LarcaDE addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include therein 
a very illuminating and interesting edi- 
torial from the Worcester Telegram. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

THE UPPER PENINSULA, MICH. 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include therein a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

{Mr. Hook addressed the House. 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


CONTINUING INVESTIGATION BEGUN 
UNDER HOUSE RESOLUTION 98 BY IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SLAUGHTER, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 93), which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is authorized, as 
a committee, by subcommittee, or otherwise, 
to continue during the present Congress the 
investigation begun under authority of House 
Resolution 98 of the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, and for such purposes such commit- 
tee shall have the same power and authority 
as that conferred upon such committee by 
House Resolution 98 of the Seventy-eighth 
Congress. 


‘TTHREATENED STRIKE IN MEAT-PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to extend my re- 


His 
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marks at this point, and to include cer- 
tain letters on the subject I will discuss. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Price of Illinois addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address on juvenile delinaucncy. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


INDIANA PASSES BILLION MARK IN SALE 
OF WAR BONDS 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
the hearts of all Indianians thrill with 
pride over an announcement just made 
that Indiana has crossed the billion- 
dollar mark in its purchase of War bonds. 

Indiana’s purchases of the series E. 
War bonds—the $25 type—now total 
$785,307,000. Of the F and G types, larger 
denominations, Hoosiers have bought 
$208,002,000, making the State’s total 
purchases to date $1,033,309,000. 

Contracted purchases for the first 6 
months of 1945 will boost the figure. In- 
Gianians are signed up to buy $177,595,- 
000 worth of series E bonds and $34,759- 
000 of series F and G bonds. 

The State last year bough? $313,594,000 
worth of the series E securities and $82,- 
311,000 worth of the Fand Gtypes. Only 
9 States of the 48 bought more series E 
bonds than Indiana. 

Indiana’s performance in connection 
with the last or Sixth War Loan is 
pointed to with special satisfaction and 
admiration by officials of the War Fi- 
nance Division. Indiana’s Sixth War 
Loan quota was $239,000,000 and sub- 
scriptions were $365,000,000, or 152 per- 
cent of quota. The State’s quota of E 
bonds on the sixth drive was $68,000,000 
and the sales were $75,000,000, or 110 per- 
cent of quota. Indiana’s January 1945 
sales of War bonds exceeded the quota 
by 8.8 percent. 

Indiana’s fine record of accomplish- 
ments in the sale of War bonds reflects 
the underlying patriotism of our people, 
but it also is an eloquent tribute to a 
modest Indiana citizen who, without any 
fanfare or blare of trumpets. has exer- 
cised his splendid executive capacity and 
indomitable energy in building up a 
bond-sales organization second to none in 
America, Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, State 
chairman of the Indiana War Finance 
Committee. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks 
and include an editorial from the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Nonpareil. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle. 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorD an article by 
Gen. G. M. Johnson, from his book But 
General Johnson. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the geftie- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude certain excerpts from letters and 
newspaper items on the farm draft. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SFEAKER protempore. The gen- 
tleman will state the question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. HOPFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
date of February 19, 1945, but on the 16th 
of February a copy reaching me on the 
17th, the C. I. O. caused to be circulated 
in Washington and throughout the coun- 
try what they call a regular column for 
local union newspapers. It was en- 
titled “Behind the Headlines in Wash- 
ington,” Irving Richter, national legis- 
lative representative, U. A. W.-C. I. O. 
It purports to give a report of the effect 
of the lobbying of the C. I. O. delegation, 
which visited us 2 weeks ago. 

On page 2 there is the following state- 
ment: 

The delegates from Horrman’s district left 
for home determined to raise hell about the 


misuse of Government funds by the Con- 
gressmen. 


That statement reflects upon the in- 
tegrity of the Representative of the 
Fourth District from Michigan in his 
representative capacity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair believes the gentleman presents a 
question of personal privilege, and the 
gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
pamphlet to which reference is made 
in the U. A. W.-C. I. O. release is one 
printed at private expense—not by the 
use of Government funds. 

This, in part, is what the U. A. W.- 
Cc. I. O. has to say in its release dated 
February 19, 1945: 

CiaRE HorrmMan handed the committee 
which went to see him a Fascist pamphlet 
called Join the C. I. O. and Build a Soviet 
America, written by Joseph Kamp, whose 
publications were named in the sedition in- 
dictment as “carrying out this conspiracy.” 


The pamphlet to which reference is 
made is the one I hold in my hand. It 
was written by Joseph Kamp. I com- 
mend it to all those who believe in Amer- 
ica, who have no particular use for the 
Communists, who are in favor of consti- 
tutional government. 

That much of the statement is true, 
that is, that the pamphlet was written 
by Joseph Kamp, It is also true that it 
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was referred to in the testimony in the 
graad jury investigation conducted by 
one William Power Maloney, who was 
referred to by the United States Supreme 
Court as being a pettifogging shyster. 
Now a pettifogger, according to Funk & 
Wagnalls, is said to be “an inferior law- 
yer, especially one chiefly employed on 
mean or petty cases, or resorting to small 
or tricky methods”; a shyster is “a law- 
yer who practices in an unprofessional 
manner; hence, anyone who conducts 
his business in a tricky manner.” 

So the U. A. W.-C. I. O. and its na- 
tional legislative representative, one 
Erving Richter, are reduced. to using as 
one of their tools, the handiwork, the 
products, the finished products, an in- 
dictment emanating chiefly from Wil- 
liam Power Maloney, an inferior lawyer, 
chiefly employed on a mean or petty case 
and who, to get an indictment, resorted 
to small and tricky methods. 

You will recall also that Maloney with 
his muckrake dragged in many other 
fine, loyal people and organizations, such 
as the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, the American Legion. 

I make reference to this for the reason 
that the young man who called upon me 
after the other C. I. O. delegates called 
but learned I was at a committee meet- 
ing was a good union official, a fine man. 
I did not hand out these pamphlets; 
gentlemen who said they represented the 
C. I. O. asked for them when they came 
to the office when I happened to be ab- 
sent, so I am advised by the office force, 
and they were given these pamphlets; 
and any one of you gentlemen who wants 
one can have one. I bought them; I paid 
for them. I paid for sending out those 
that were sent out and distributed. I 
did not pay for them out of congressional 
salary, either; I paid for them with some 
money that I had before I ever came to 
Washington. I still have a little—not 
much, but a little; and I am going to 
buy some more of these pamphlets and 
hand them to folks. I only wish a mil- 
lion people could read a copy. What the 
C. I. O. does not like about it is the fact 
that I circulated maybe a few thousand 
in my district. The trouble is the pam- 
phlet tells a little of the truth about the 
Communists and the C. I. O. 

You know, there are all sorts of C. I. O. 
organizations just the same as there are 
all sorts of societies and all sorts of indi- 
viduals. Some C. I. O. organizations 
are ail right; some, the majority of their 
officers are all right, and some of them 
are just as crooked as the devil himself, 
and just as wicked, and just as bad; and 
Thomas himself, the president of the 
Detroit C. I. O—I think it was— 
recently refused to attend a convention 
because he said it was controlled by 
Communists. The young man who 
came to my office was a fine young fellow. 
He had a good case. His point was that 
the workers in the southwestern part of 
Michigan were on a lower wage scale 
than workers doing the same kind of 
work in the eastern part of the State— 
Pontiac, Detroit, Flint, and around in 
there—and they are, and employers as 
well as employees want it raised. Natu- 
rally they want a wage increase. I told 


those men—union officials, mind you—2 
years ago I met with a committee of them 
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in the Vincent Hotel in Benton Harbor, 
Mich. I said: “Get your facts together. 
There is no question but that you should 
have an increase. Let me have the 
facts. Iam your bargaining agent down 
in Washington whether you like it or 
not. You believe in this collective-bar- 
gaining program, and I am your bar- 
gaining agent, elected by a substantial 
majority. Now you get all your facts to- 
gether and send them down tome. Iwill 
appear for you before the Board and do 
all I can to get favorable action.” But 
the lawyer who represented the unions 
would not doit. Perhaps he was afraid 
I might really get some increase in wages 
for them, and he would not get the credit 
for it, because from that day to this— 
more than 2 years from the date of that 
conference—they never said a word 
about that wage increase to me, although 
I was here ready to help them, expecting 
if I did perhaps they might get a correct 
view of my attitude and give me support 
in the coming election. Unworthy 
thought? But you know how it goes; we 
like to do favors, and we like to receive 
them, especially when we think they are 
due us. SoI said to this gentleman who 
called on me last week or the week 
before: “Now, I will go along with you 
on this thing, I will be glad to, but I wish 
when you do your lobbying you would 
stick to union activities. I wish you 
would confine your efforts to getting bet- 
ter working conditions and higher wages 
for those who are doing the work and 
not stick your nose into a hundred and 
one other problems which are not strictly 
labor questions or problems.” 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to some lawyer up 
there who claimed to represent the labor 
men in his district. Apparently this 
lawyer stopped the labor men from get- 
ting hundreds of thousands of dollars in 
additional wages that the gentleman 
from Michigan wanted to get for them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not know 
whether he stopped them or not, but I 
do know that he did not send the facts 
down here which I asked him to send. 

Let me repeat, this young man— 
Walter T. Casebier—who came to my of- 
fice, was all right. He was a fine, young 
American citizen. He is president of 
U. E. R. & M. W. of A., local No. 931. But 
he is in bad company, when he gets in 
with an outfit which puts out false state- 
ments. Here come these other fellows, 
like this man Richter, who is national 
representative of the U. A. W.-C. I. O., 
and who puts out this false release for all 
the local labor papers there, trying to 
lead members of the local unions to be- 
lieve that I misused public funds. He 
sends it around to the congressional of- 
fices, and he sticks in here one lie after 
another. Some of the releases may be 
true, but I do not know how much of it 
is accurate. When he writes that both 
Michigan Senators agreed to this, that, or 
the other, I have no way of knowing 
about that and I do not care about it, 
but when he states over here that I mis- 
used Government funds to send out these 
pamphlets or for any other purpose, the 
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truth is just not in him. So I will have 
to write to the president of this local in 
Benton Harbor, and I think they cover 
St. Joseph, too, and tell him, “Now, you 
have to get away from those fellows who 
are telling all those lies, because when 
you mix up three or four lies and send 
them out about me, I cannot stay up 
nights and work overtime to help you 
on this other feature.” It takes too 
much of my time to expose those false- 
hoods your buddies print. Idonot mean 
by that that I will not help that local and 
its members in spite of the lies they tell, 
in spite of all the rotten eggs they sling, 
and in spite of all the names they call. 
They cannot pry me loose from trying 
to do my best for the honest workers in 
that district, because that is my job and 
as long as I am here I am going to do it. 

Then they go on in this release to say 
that they not only lobbied for the break- 
ing of this wage scale, or perhaps not the 
breaking of that scale, but to secure an 
increase in wages for certain groups, but, 
this legislative representative goes fur- 
ther and says: “The delegates also lob- 
bied for a permanent F. E. P. C., for the 
Gilmore - Wagner - Ferguson manpower 
bill and for the confirmation of Wallace.” 

Now, how and why are they interested 
in Wallace? Maybe they think Wallace 
is going to give them the 60,000,000 jobs. 
They do not realize that Wallace just 
spends tax money. That the men Wal- 
lace condemns are the ones who create— 
get that word “create”—the jobs and pay 
the wages out of sales. 

THERE IS NO LIMIT 


Mr. Speaker, there is apparently no 
limit to what some of the international- 
ists will do to aid other nations. Weare 
now told that for its own safety the 
United States of America must sign up 
on some sort of a Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posal, surrender a portion of its sover- 
eignty, bind itself to aid in the settlement 
of the quarrels in which other nations, 
intent upon the preservation and exten- 
sion of their own national interests, may 
become involved. 

Some of the internationalists of this 
country are ready, not only to haul down 
the Stars and Stripes to run up in lieu 
thereof an international flag, but they 
are ready to strip America of her natural 
resources; of her material wealth, and 
they are also willing to sacrifice Ameri- 
can youth—the young men of the United 
States of America — on battlefields 
throughout the world, provided they and 
the United States of America can have a 
place at the poker table of the power 
politicians of the world. 

The Government founded by the fore- 
fathers; the principles enunciated by 
Washington; the outline of Government 
set forth in the Constitution are not suffi- 
cient for them nor, they think, for our 
people. 

It will be noted if a careful survey is 
made that those who are most anxious 
to have us involved, yes entangled in 
world affairs who insist that the sons of 
America must be sent to do battle in 
every land, on every sea; on every island 
throughout the world, are those who 
themselves take no active part in the 
war. They shed no blood and seldom 
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does a drop of perspiration appear any- 
where on them. They are principally en- 
paged, as a rule, in telling other people 
how to carry on their business; how 
other people’s quarrels should be settled 
or themselves making a profit out of the 
war. 

There is no limit to which they will not 
go in selling America short; in aiding 
other nations, other people. Provided 
they themselves do not pay the bill, do 
the fighting. 

It is well that those of us who believe 
in the United States of America, who if 
you please are nationalists, fight those 
who would surrender our independence, 
bind our youth ever to police duty 
throughout the world, fight them with 
their own weapons; adopt some of their 
methods. 

If we are to have a united nations of 
the world, if that is to be forced upon us 
then we should at least be represented 
by someone who believes in this country; 
who is not determined to remake Amer- 
ica; someone who places our interest 
first, who will not be a tool of any other 
nation or government. 

A few Gays ago it was suggested that 
Felix Frankfurter should represent the 
United States of America on some world 
tribunal. Now, I have no confidence in 
the unsupported statements of a certain 
columnist who has been characterized as 
a chronic liar by the President. 

I do find, however, that on the Ist 
day of June 1942 in the Detroit Free 
Press there appeared an article which 
has at least some semblance of truth. 
A portion of that article reads as follows: 

WASHINGTON, May 31.—The entire British 
Empire was set just a bit agog last winter 
when the Australian Minister in Washing- 
ton announced that Justice Felix Frank- 
furter had advised him to take a post in the 
British Cabinet. The Australian Govern- 
ment was especially agog. 

To a lot of other people also it seemed 
queer that a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court should be dipping his fingers 
into vital affairs of the British Empire. 


I would like to know what business 
Frankfurter had to put his finger into 
that. 


But to those behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington this was no surprise at all. For to- 
day, as the Supreme Court winds up its cur- 
rent term, it is a fact that second only to 
the President himself, Justice Felix Frank- 
furter has more to do with guiding our des- 
tinies of war than anyone in Washington. 

He does this through having put his own 
men in three key Cabinet posts; through 
being on intimate terms with the British 
Ambassador, Lord Halifax, and the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, T. V. Soong; and through 
having one of his old students, Dean Ache- 
son, sit at the right hand of Secretary of 
State Hull. 

Almost no move of major importance is 
made these days without Frankfurter having 
his finger in it. If the President is sending 
a mission to India to help the British settle 
their independence problems, Justice Frank- 
furter sits in on discussions. If an investi- 
gation is to be made of Pearl Harbor, Frank- 
furter recommends his friend Justice Owen 
Rcberts—who is appointed. 


UNCLE INTERNED BY HITLER 


In addition to all reasons for being zealous 
about the war, Frankfurter has special, per- 
sonal incentives. He was born in Austria, a 
country taken in one gulp by Hitler. And 
when he swallowed it, Hitler threw Frank- 
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furter’s aged uncle into a concentration 
camp. These factors, plus the persecution of 
his race, long before Pearl Harbor made 
Frankfurter one of the most energetic and 
effective promoters of intervention. 

Several times his friends have suggested 
that a Supreme Court Justice should not 
meddle in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment; that the Constitution created the 
judiciary as a check on the executive, not a 
collaborator; that he should not be quite so 
open in dashing back and forth between the 
British Embassy and the War Department. 

However, nothing has daunted Pranktfur- 
ter. Justices VanDevanter and Sutherland 
were criticized when they were consulted re- 
garding Republican politics in Wyoming and 
Utah. But the blithesome, passionate, tire- 
less Mr. Frankfurter considers himself in a 
different category. 


CLOSE FRIEND STIMSON 


The three key Cabinet members indebted 
to Frankfurter for their jobs are Attorney 
General Biddle, Secretary of War Stimson, 
and Secretary cf the Navy Knox. In addi- 
tion, Frankfurter put Dean Acheson in as 
Assistant Secretary of State, with an eye to 
taking Hull’s place when he retires. 

Knox was urged on Roosevelt by Frank- 
furter as a great political stroke to swing 
the Republicans into line and also the Middie 
West. The President, according to White 
House intimates, did not want Knox at first. 
He had been too bitter a critic while running 
for Vice President. But finally he yielded to 
Felix. 

Biddle always has been a protégé of Frank- 
furter’s, but has cooled toward him recently, 
remarking to friends that he was “too indis- 
creet to be trusted.” 

However, Felix’s greatest influence is in the 
War Department. There two close and very 
dear friends are the Secretary of War and 
Undersecretary of War, while two of his 
students, John J. McCloy and Robert Lovett, 
are Assistant Secretaries of War. 

Frankfurter and Stimson have been inti- 
mate friends for 30 years. When Stimson 
was district attorney of New York in 1906 he 
brought Frankfurter in as his assistant. 
Later when Stimson became Secretary of War 
under Taft he gave Frankfurter a job in the 
War Department. During the last war both 
men at first were in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s office of the Reserve Corps. 

So it is not surprising that on occasion 
Cabinet officers have walked in on the Secre- 
tary of War unannounced, and found him 
with a little pad of paper taking down notes 
as Frankfurter talked. 


And here last week we find that he is 
proposing himself, or some of his friends 
are proposing that he take the position 
of chief justice on this international 
court or tribunal—they call it the 
Security Council—which determines 
whether or not the armed forces of the 
United Nations should be used and how 
they are to be used. For example, 
it is within his power, in presiding over 
that court, to have a part in deciding 
whether 100,000 United States soldiers 
after the victory has been won, after the 
war is over, should be sent into Russia, 
should be sent to restore Poland, should 
be sent down into Greece to right things 
there. They want Frankfurter sitting on 
that court, or Frankfurter wants Frank- 
furter on that court—somebody does. 

Maybe this chronic liar, so-called by 
the President, has his eyes to the key- 
hole; maybe he has ears to a crack some- 
where so that he knows what he is talk- 
ing about; I do not know. 

Just a few days ago the War Depart- 
ment announced that it was going to 
accept Communists as officers in the 
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armed services. In view of the foregoing 
statement that Prankfurter and Stimson 
have long been intimate friends anq 
that Frankfurter has influence in the 
War Department, some of us are begin- 
ning to wonder whether the acceptance 
of the Communists as officers who can 
send our sons to death on foreign soil js 
due to Frankfurter’s influence? 

If I had my way the Congress would 
pass legislation- which prevented our men 
in the armed service from obeying any 
order of any alien-born individual who, 
during the past 20 years, had been or now 
is a member of the Communist Party. 
Nor would I permit a single American 
youth to serve under a Communist or 
one who believed in the Communist doc- 
trine. 

The Selective Service Act was not 
passed to force men to die in support of 
the policies of the Communists. 

If we are not fighting for the preserva- 
tion of our own Government, for our own 
future liberty and happiness, for what 
are we fighting? Has the day come when 
it can be openly said that the doctrine of 
the Communists of Russia or the inter- 
national policies of any other nation or 
eeople are to be the guide for our fighting 
men? 

To me the thought of a Communist 
commanding my son or my grandson, 
having the power of life or death over 
him is abhorrent and if this Congress 
fails to teke some action, the people will 
make themselves heard and felt in no 
uncertain manner. 

I told you a few minutes ago some- 
thing about what this gentleman who 
writes for the press had to say about 
Justice Frankfurter. Let me read you 
something of what a Mr. Roosevelt said 
about him. Here it is. When the 
I. W. W. was making trouble during the 
Jast war, President Wilson sent Frank- 
furter to investigate. He denounced the 
citizens who had taken care of the dis- 
turbance with the result that former 
President Theodore Roosevelt wrote him 
a public letter which said in part—I said 
“Mr. Roosevelt”; I mean Theodore 
Roosevelt. I hope you did not misun- 
derstand me, This is Roosevelt, Theo- 
dore: 

You are taking an attitude which seems 
to me to be fundamentally that of Trotsky 
and other Bolshevik leaders in Russia. You 
are engaged in excusing men precisely like 
the Bolsheviks, who are also murderers and 
encouragers of murderers, who are traitors 
to their aliies, to democracy, and to civiliza- 
tion, as well as the United States. 


That was back in the last war, during 
the last war when the I. W. W. was mak- 
ing that’ trouble, and that is from the 
open, public letter which Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote describing the action of 
Justice Frankfurter, who now nominates 
himself or has his friends nominate him 
to be the presiding judge over this, they 
hope, World Court, which will control 
the destiny of our Nation for centuries 
to come. 

I do not wonder that the C. I. O. does 
not like this little pamphlet. You re- 
member I read from their circular sent 
out here on the 19th where they said 
that they were all for Wallace. Let me 
read you something that Wallace had 
to say, and which was quoted in this 
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booklet and to which they object. You 
get this point. Again I am wondering 
whether this recent order of the War 
Department permitting Communists to 
be officers in our armed forces was in- 
spired by Mr. Frankfurter. You will 
note that a columnist back there in 1942 
said that Frankfurter had an “in” with 
the War Department and with the ad- 
ministration. 

You will recall that I just quoted from 
this columnist, whom the President de- 
scribed as a chronic liar, and I express no 
opinion about that, wrote that— 

So it is not surprising that on occasion 
Cabinet officers have walked in on the Sec- 
retary of War unannounced and have found 
him with a little pad of paper taking down 
notes as Frankfurter talked. 


Now along 2 years Jater comes this 
orcer cf the War Department permitting 
the Communists to become officers in our 
fighting forces. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to . ~ gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
do not wish the gentleman to think that 
I am unkind, but I presume the columnist 
to whom he is referring is Drew Pearson, 
who writes the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman will 
find it in the June 1 issue of the Detroit 
Free Press, in 1942. I assume that the 
name is there. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. 
the Merry-Go-Round? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman is 
entitled to draw his own inferences. I 
do not like to name men. 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. I 
only questioned the gentleman for the 
reason I believe the columnist whom he 
is referring to now as his authority is the 
same one who a few months ago referred 
to the gentleman from Michigan as the 
“flannel-mouthed gentleman from Mich- 
igan.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Wait; with what? 

Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. With 
great gusto. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is that? 

Mr, BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. He 
also referred to the gentleman from 
Michigan not so long ago as “the 
flannel-mouthed gentleman from Mich- 
igan.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; the rip-root- 
ing, snorting, or something Congress- 
man—he at least credited me with 
energy. 

If the gentleman is correct about his 
assumption as to the identity of the gen- 
tleman who wrote what I just read, if 
that gentleman—and I speak of him as 
a gentleman—though some do not—if 
that gentleman and Walter Winchell and 
a lot of the other muckrakers will keep 
on, I think I can continue to be here 
quite a while, because anything that is 
recommended by any of them our people 
do not want. If the gentleman likes 
their society and their company, if he 
can smell any sweeter in a bottle with 
their label on it, he is welcome to the 
distinction. 


Mr. 


Is it 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Is 
the gentleman quoting that same per- 
son as his authority right now? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman can 
draw his own conclusions—it may be, 
it may be—that the story is true; it 
seems in the light of subsequent events 
to express some truth. 

This lobby down here, these lobbyists, 
who you will note here said that they 
were down here to secure the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Wallace—now get what Wal- 
lace on one occasion had to say. Here 
it is, I hope my friend from Mississippi 
will get this: 

Those of us who realize the inevitability 
of revolution are anxious that it be blocdless 
and gradual instead of bloody and sudden. 
We believe that it can be bloodless and 
gradual if the makers of public opinion, if 
the politicians, if the pressure groups— 


Is he referring to the F. E. P. C., the 
C. I. O., and the U. A. W.?— 


will only influence their millions of fol- 
lowers. 


In other words, we are going to have a 
revolution, but he hopes it will be blood- 
less. I might say to the gentleman that 
if he starts a revolution, * just ask him 
before he does to look back into history 
and see, if he can, where there ever was 
a bloodless revolution when one side 
started to fight and to kill. Do Mr. Wal- 
lace and Mr. Frankfurter think that we 
will submit, without fighting, to having 
our liberty, our property, taken from us 
either by subterfuge or violence, without 
fighting back? And if there should come 
a revolution, where would we find Wal- 
lace and Frankfurter? Safe in the 
arms of Churchill or his successor? 

I wonder if he thinks all Americans 
are going to quit, lay down, and roll over 
when the C. I. O. or the P. A. C. or the 
Communists start the fight? I reckon 
today just as in the days of old they are 
going to find farmers behind the fence 
rows and trees and they will find people 
in their homes in the towns and cities 
doing their share of fighting if those who 
hold with Wallace and Frankfurter ven- 
ture to start the revolution which they 
think is to be bloodless. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOOK. I do not know whether 
the gentleman has actually had con- 
tact with some of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the C. I. O.-P. A. C., but I want 
to call his attention to the fact that I 
have, and I am proud of it, and I want 
to call attention to the fact that the real 
men in the C. I. O. and the Political Ac- 
tion Committee are doing more to keep 
down the Communists than any other 
group in the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? Of course, they are 
keeping them down, because they are tied 
around their necks, tied up with them, 
wrapped up with them, holding them 
down. 

Mr. HOOK. And we hope to hold them 
down. 

Mr. RANKIN. You will hold them 
down. 

Mr. HOOK. And if the gentleman 
from Mississippi will quit his raving and 
ranting and get down and at least assist 
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the good citizens of the C. I. O. he would 
probably be doing a service to this 
country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Whenever I get down 
to the gentleman’s level as it is reflected 
down here by this F. E. P. C. and Com- 
munists that he has been mixed up 
with—— 

~ * * « - 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
those words be taken down. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RAMSPECK). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Who has the floor? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] has the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
that the words be taken down. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ran- 
KIN] has already asked that the words 
be taken down. The Clerk will report 
the words. 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order. 

Mr. HOOK. Do I not have the same 
privilege? 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order. He 
cannot say anything until this day is 
over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The or- 
der of business is for the Clerk to report 
the words, as the Chair directs it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

= * - * * 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, there- was 
no blasphemous word used. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair rules the words out of order and 
they will be stricken from the Rrecorp. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]! will proceed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What became of the 
request that the words be taken down? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has already ruled on that. The 
words were stricken from the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does 
the gentleman from Michigan yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield temporarily. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I asked the 
gentleman to yield that I may propound 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I heard the words that were taken down 
and read. When one Member of this 
House so far forgets himself as to use 
either the language quoted or the lan- 
guage which the gentleman himself says 
he used, I would like to know whether it 
is in order for this House to enforce 
some discipline or whether the mere 
striking of such outrageous language 
from the Recorp is all that is going to 
occur today. 


The 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Another listed in this news flash is loyal and unpatriotic. That is just cone 
Chair thinks that is a matter for the Walter P, Reuther, international vice thing I do not propose to stand for if } 
House to determine by proper action. president. Walter is the boy who, by the’ can help it. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. A further par- 
liamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. How 
does the House proceed to determine that 
question? 

The 
quire 


4 


SPEAKER pro tempore. 
S a motion or a resolution. 

The gentleman from Michigan will 
proceed. 

Mr. HOOK. 
gentleman 
inquiry? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. The Member from Michigan 
|Mr. Hook] must keep his seat the rest 
of the day and keep his mouth shut, 
under the Rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] will proceed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, my point 
of order must be ruled on. I am speak- 
ing about the Member from Michigan 
{Mr. Hoox!] on my left. He has just 
said he used the word “ liar,” and 
I do not intend for him to speak in this 
House again today, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair sustains the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 
That is the rule. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Hook] will be seated. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HorrMan] will proceed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
understand why the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. Hoox] can speak favor- 
ably of the P. A. C. and the C. 1.0. If I 
am in error I will yield to the gentleman 
to correct me, but my recollection is that 
shortly after election, in any event be- 
tween the time of the election and the as- 
sembling of the new Congress, the gentle- 
man was quoted in an official publication 
of the C. I. O. as saying he attributed his 
election tothe P.A.C.andtheC.I.0O. Ii 
I am wrong I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOOK. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman says 
that is correct. Now, having been elected 
by the P. A. C. and the C. I. O., owing his 
election to those two organizations, I can 
understand, having accepted their sup- 
port, that there is every reason why the 
genileman should speak for and in their 
behalf. Of that I have no criticism, be- 
cause it is for each Member to judge the 
course which he will follow. 

The political action department of the 
C. I. O. located at 1729 F Street, NW., 
Washington 6, D. C., and 411 West Mil- 
Waukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich., puts 
out a news flash; on it R. J. Thomas is 
designated as international president 
and as stated a few moments ago, there 
were so Many Communists in one branch 
of the C. I. O. that when called to as- 
semble in convention, Thomas refused 
to attend because it was so apparent that 
the Communists would run the conven- 
tion, Thomas may claim great credit for 
this action but not so long ago he ousted 
Homer Martin from the Detroit or- 
ganization at a time when Martin was 
fighting Thomas because Thomas and 
his cutfit it was charged by Martin, were 
hooked up with the Communist Party. 


It re- 


Mr. 
yield for 


Speaker, will the 
a parliamentary 





administration was deferred—saved 
from fighting abroad so that he might 
carry on his union activities. He is one 
of the leaders of the union which in 
Te-iroit have been involved in so many 
strikes in war industries. Walter is the 
gentleman who is listed in this little 
pamphlet “Vote C. I. O. and get a Soviet 
America,” who, when in Russia, advised 
his friends in Detroit to “Carry on the 
fight for a Soviet America.” 

The fight has been carried on and 
those who would regiment us, establish a 
dictatorship, have gone a long, long way 
on the road toward their ultimate goal. 

In this news flash of December 15, 1944, 
the political action department, under 
the head of “Fruits of victory” mention 
some of those they claim to have de- 
feated. One line reads: 

HorrmMan of Michigan (we fought him and 
will again). 


No doubt they will—I have had so 
much to say about their dirty work that 
it is not difficult to understand why the 
want me out of Congress. 

Over on the last page under Signs of 
the Times I find these words: 

Congressman-elect Frank Hock, of Michi- 
gan, received a wire from Newsweek askiug 
him to what he attributed his election. He 
replied. “My victory due to P. A.C. Cleared 
it with Sidney.” 

Here from the book is a statement of 
Richard Romann, who was a press agent 
for Hillman. In summing up, he said 
this: 

Political action is clicking because the 
P. A. C. boys have the know-how. After the 
bloody battles fought for ixfdustrial unioni- 
zation, political organization is a picnic. In 
America political bosses never really saw the 
picture in terms of mobilizing the masses to 
really get rolling in political action. We 
have got to spread wide, solidify, and hit 
hard, 

And here is what a gentleman, who 
was introduced by Sidney Hillman him- 
self at one of his conventions, said—and 
do not forget this: 

We want the labor movement to obtain 
physical control and ideological domination 
of this country. By “physical control” we 
mean the governing power, the power to make 
decisions and enforce them, the power to 
direct and govern, the power to control in- 
dustry, the power to say who shall be in jail 
and who shall be cut. 


I do not like that. I have no particu- 
lar objection to their exercising their 
constitutional prerogatives and putting 
me out of Congress, but I do not want 
them to put me in jail without any 
reason; I do not want them to use direct 
action which is the usual method of the 
Communist Party before it goes under- 
ground; I do not want them coming 
around in my district and telling the 
folks—oh, I do noi mind if they tell the 
folks that I am a little bit off in the 
head, that I am some sort of a nut, that 
I am not bright, that I have not any 
sense, that I do not wash my face, or 
something like that. But I do not want 
them coming around in my district, I do 
not propose to have them coming around 
in my district, telling my people I am dis- 


So they say here, as you have noted. 
and I call it to your attention, that what 
they propose to do is to take over this 
country. 

I believe you gentlemen are all aware— 
these gentlemen over on the other side 
have been deluded, they are following a 
sort of illusion, delusion, or hallucina- 
tion, I do not know which it is—anq 
they believe they are not going to yet 
what the P. A. C. and the C. I. O. have 
in store for them. You gentlemen know 
from the last campaign, so do they, the 
kind of false propaganda they put out: 
how they seek to destroy the confidence 
of the people in Congress. ; 

The Communists, the P. A. C. with its 
millions of dollars for political corrup- 
tion, the C. I. O., which has received spe- 
cial favors from the administration, and 
consistently te administration has 
aided the C. I. O. in its organizing cam- 
paigns; in its drives for membership; in 
its attempts to force the closed shop and 
the check-off upon employees and em- 
ployers alike, always at the expense of 
the public, follow a well-planned course. 

In the sit-down strikes of 1937 the 
Communists flying the flag of the C. I. O. 
and in control of some C. I. O. unions, 
resorted to the seizure of private prop- 
erty, to violence, and were upheld in both 
by the Roosevelt administration. 

From that day to this those in charge 
of its political activities have never hesi- 
tated to carry on a campaign of abuse, 
of falsehood, of vilification against 
everyone who ventured with any show 
of success or persistency to disagree with 
any of the policies of either the C, I. O., 
the Communists, or the New Deal. Let 
anyone in this House so much as venture 
to raise his voice against any of the un- 
fair or unlawful activities of any one of 
the three, and immediately a regiment of 
smear artists is turned loose on him. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Communists to create disorder, to—when 
they dared—instigate violence, invite 
violence by unjustifiable attacks. 

What has happened here today is 
something which may happen again and 
again in many of the communities, the 
cities of our country, if the P. A. C. and 
the Communists within it, if political 
pressure groups with millions of dollars 
at their command, are permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked in their efforts to do 
away with constitutional government. 

I doubt if there is a Member of this 
House who does not realize that the 
P. A. C. and the Communists are out to 
purge from Congress every single Mem- 
ber, no matter on which side of the aisle 
he sits, who has the courage to oppose 
their program. 

What I cannot understand is why it is 
that intelligent men, and Congressmen 
are presumed to be intelligent, can fail 
or refuse to bring about an investigation 
of those organizations which repeatedly 
make serious charges against Members 
of Congress, against Congress as a whole. 
If those charges are true, then the people 
should be so advised and those of us who 
are guilty, if such there be, should be 
thrown out. If they are not true, then 
the makers of those charges should be 
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branded with the label which will show 
their true character, This I have said 
many times and unless the House takes 
action, it will be many times repeated, 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
RamsPEcK). The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Speaker—— 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—PER- 
MISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON INSURANCE BILL 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
that purpose. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill (S. 340) to ex- 
press the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance, may have until mid- 
night tonight to file its report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RIVER AND HARBOR BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 35) author- 
izing the construction, repair, and pres- 
ervation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union ‘or the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 35) authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preserva- 
tion of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Jarman in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The first reading of the bill was dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask that I be notified when 
I have consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us con- 
tains 291 projects for improvement, esti- 
mated to cost $381,968,332. These proj- 
ects were all approved by both Senate 
and House in the preceding Congress in 
the bill H. R. 3961, which died on the 
calendar at the end of the Congress last 
December. 

Ten projects in the bill, involving an 
expenditure of $13,259,600, are recom- 
mended by the military or naval au- 
thorities as being urgent in the war. 
Twelve other projects were considered of 
such urgency that they have already 
been completed out of the war funds ap- 
propriated to the Army or Navy. The 
President has recommended that they be 
authorized by Congress in order to be 
eligible for maintenance expenditures. I 
am advised that some of these projects 
are now in need of repairs. 

Projects in the bill other than those 
urgent in the war effort are not to be 
eligible for appropriation until peace is 


I yield for 
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established, when their construction will 
afford partial relief from an acute unem- 
ployment situation. 

The projects in the bill already con- 
structed with war funds and therefore 
requiring no expenditures except for an- 
nual maintenance are as follows: Port- 
land Harbor, Maine; Weymouth Fore 
River, Mass.; Corlears Hook Reef, East 
River, N. Y.; Lake Montauk Harbor, N. 
Y.; New Jersey Intracoastal Waterway; 
Cold Spring Inlet, N. J.; Delaware River, 
Philadelphia to the sea; Little River, Va.; 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio; Morro Bay, 
Calif.; Oakland Harbor, Calif.; Keehi 
Lagoon, Hawaii. 

The projects recommended by the mili- 
tary or naval authorities as urgent in the 
war are as follows: 

Baltimore Harbor, Curtis Creek, 


NT alc ccarhgek ola cnbghatib alain $150, 000 
St. Joseph Bay, Fia............. 225, 000 
Mobile Harbor, Chickasaw Creek, 

is cencmnrumanatabningedopsids 475, 000 
Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex-_-- 45, 000 
Harbor of Refuge, Port Lavaca, 

i aidoateachien oat tora Deena oaaaeaiacen de 120, 000 
Mississippi River at Chain of 

PE iaiitiedadbwmdaadiwadipns 10, 290, 000 
St. Mary’s River, Mich., South, 

Canal Bridge Island_.....-._. 1, 412, 000 
St. Clair River, Mich............ 135, 000 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Island 

| | re 7, 600 
Ponce Harbor, P. R............ 400, 000 


The Chain of Rocks—mentioned in this 
list—is a menace to navigation in the 
Mississippi. All tows, in passing it, must 
use great care and caution. A large 
number of naval ships have been towed 
down over it for use in the war. Some 
of these ships are over 350 feet long 


and have draft of 17 feet. They in- 
clude submarines, destroyer’ escorts, 
mine sweepers, and other types. Chester 


Thompson, in charge of the operation, 
had 360 of these ships in one contract 
to take from the Calumet district in 
Chicago to New Orleans. 

To take ships of 17-foot draft 1,500 
miles over a channel only 9 feet deep 
was a problem. They had to elevate 
them on steel pontoons yntil they had 
draft of only about 7 or 8 feet. Then 
they had great difficulty in passing the 
Chain of Rocks. Additional waters were 
released from Fort Peck dam to lessen 
the dangers. Last winter an ice condi- 
tion interfered for a time with the release 
of water from the Fort Peck Reservoir, 
An additional discharge from Lake Mich- 
igan at Chicago was then secured for a 
time. 

The Navy kept a detachment of the 
Coast Guard at the Chain of Rocks dur- 
ing the time the larger vessels were being 
towed. All these matters were consid- 
ered as military secrets and not made 
public at the time. 

In the last Congress the bill, H. R. 
3961, passed the House on March 22 and 
passed the Senate December 12, 1944, 
Every project in the present bill was ap- 
proved by both Senate and House in that 
bill, H. R. 3961. They were all accepted 
in conference and the conference re- 
port approved in both bodies, except the 
provision amending the reclamation law 
as applied to the Central Valley project 
in California. That provision is not 
embraced in the present bill. Neither 
does this bill contain any project or pro- 
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vision that has ever been objected to in 
either House or Senate. 

All projects in the bill have been thor- 
oughly studied by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and favorably reported by the 
Board and Chief of Engineers. The 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House and the Committee on Commerce 
of the Senate have held exhaustive hear- 
ings, giving them their unqualified ap- 
proval and recommendation. 

Realizing the urgency for this legis- 
lation the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, upon convening of the present 
Congress, reintroduced the bill, prac- 
tically the same as H. R. 3961 in the 
last Congress as it was approved by the 
House in its action upon the conference 
report, leaving out the provision per- 
taining to the Central Valley reclama- 
tion project, and also omitting other 
provisions which were enacted in the 
recent flood-control bill, and which «cre 
now in the law. 

It has been 7 years since a general 
river and harbor bill has been enacted. 
In former years, when the need for such 
legislation was not so urgent as it is at 
present, the Congress enacted such 
measures promptly. During World 
War No. 1, three river and harbor bills 
were enacted within the 2-year period 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, 1917-18. 

During the period between World War 
No. 1 and the depression which became 
effective about 1930, river and harbor 
legislation was enacted regularly, usually 
a bill about every other year. The au- 
thorizations, of course, were compara- 
tively small, as they covered only a brief 
period of time. The thought then para- 
mount in the minds of Congress and of 
the President was to pay off the war 
debt as rapidly as possible and to reduce 
current expenditures to a minimum. 

During the depression from 1930 to 
1935 no river and harbor legislation was 
enacted by Congress. A large public- 
works program was inaugurated which 
included among other things a number of 
large dams designed for both power and 
navigation. The National Recovery Act, 
passed in 1933, provided that no river or 
harbor project would be eligible under 
that act unless it had been authorized 
by Congress, or favorably recommended 
by the Chief of Engineers. 

The Parker Dam on the Colorado River 
between Arizona and California was un- 
der construction by the Public Works 
Administration. It had not been au- 
thorized by Congress, and the Supreme 
Court held that it had not received such 
favorable recommendation from the 
Chief of Engineers as contemplated by 
law. Its authorization was therefore 
nullified by this decision. 

A river and harbor bill having passed 
the House in 1935, the Senate amended 
the bill by a provision for legalizing the 
Parker Dam. The Senate amendment 
also included provision for the legaliza- 
tion of the Grand Coulee, the Bonneville, 
the Fort Peck and the Tygart Dams, all 
being under construction at the time by 
the P. W. A. The bill, as amended, was 
passed by both Senate and House, and 
approved by the President. 

The present bill, embracing no known 
controversial projects, and every project 
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included having heretofore been unani- 
mously approved by both House and Sen- 
ate, it was confidently hoped that it 
might pass both branches of Congress, 
‘and that no effort would be made to in- 
sert again amendments heretofore re- 
jected that would lead to prolonged dis- 
cussions and probable defeat of meri- 
torious measures in the bill, many of 
them being urgent in the war effort. 

If this bill should be enacted and out 
of the way, other measures will then be 
taken wnder consideration during the 
present session of Congress. The engi- 
neers now have projects under consicer- 
ation upon which reports are expected 
at an early day. Under present law and 
regulations they are sent to the Budget, 
and to the governors of the States where 
the improvements are proposed, before 
they are submitted to Congress for final 
action. I am advised that a few favor- 
able reports have already been received, 
and hearings are expected to commence 
within a few weeks. Controversial mea- 
sures will also be taken up if and when 
desired by the proponents. 

It is important that the post-war 
projects in this bill be enacted at once, 
so the engineers may proceed with the 
preparation of necessary detailed plans, 
specifications, and blue prints, and have 
them available as rapidly as the termi- 
nation of hostilities will permit. The 
present unfinished backlog of author- 
ized river and harbor improvements is 
approximately $170,000,000. This, added 
to the little more than $300,000,000 car- 
ried in the present bili, will raise the 
backlog to slightly more than a half a 
billion. We had a much larger back- 
log than that under the public-works 
program in 19385, the bill of that year 
alone carrying an authorization of 
$660,000,000. 

An acute unemployment situation is 
expected to be in existence at the termi- 
nation of hostilities. Millions of people 
are now in the military and naval serv- 
ice. Millions more are engaged in the 
war industries. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that public works of various 
kinds will be needed to cushion the situa- 
tion that will be brought about. Unless 
Congress provides useful and beneficial 
public works, others of doubtful utility, 
or of doubtful legal authority, may be 
resorted fb as was done in the past. 

Our river and harbor improvements 
are so thoroughly investigated, studied, 
and safeguarded by the Army engineers 
that it is seidom, if ever, that an error 
can be found in their reports. Their 
training is unsurpassed, and they are 
as nearly free from partiality and politi- 
cal influence as any class. I have been 
associated with their work for many 
years, and the more I become familiar 
with it, the more I am impressed with 
its accuracy, thoroughness, and impor- 
tance. ~ 

Our river and harbor program has be- 
come practically free from the so-called 
pork-barrel practices that once pre- 
vailed, and from sectionalism and party 
politics. For many years the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors has adhered to 
those high standards in the promotion 
of our water-borne commerce for the 
benefit of all the Nation. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do we understand cor- 
rectly, then, that the provision in the bill 
we passed last year and which the El- 
liott amendment sought to eliminate has 
been left out of this bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Entirely. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CLASON. As the gentleman 
knows, I am very much interested in the 
project from Hartford, Conn., to Holyoke, 
Mass., on the Connecticut River. I feel 
that this bill ought to become law, and 
I will support it and vote for it. But 
I am interested, and I think others are 
who have pfojects that are not in this 
bill, in knowing what the purpose of the 
committee is with reference to further 
hearings on projects which are recom- 
mended by the Army engineers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I will say 
to the gentleman that we expect to have 
other bills in the present session. If any 
Member has a project that complies with 
the law and has a favorable report on it 
from the Chief of Engineers, we shall be 
glad to give him an impartial hearing. 

Mr. CLASON. You expect to work to- 
ward another omnibus bill to be brought 
up sometime later in this Congress? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. We shall 
probably have several bills in this Con- 
gress. I may say to the gentleman that 
I have a project in my State in which I 
am very much interested, but I am leav- 
ing it out of this bill because I know it 
is entirely controversial. However, I 
think it is entirely justified. I did not 
put it into this bill and did not bring it 
before the committee for that purpose 
because I knew it would lead to contro- 
versy and delay or probably defeat the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. CLASON. The gentleman would 
expect projects like that to be brought 
up under later legislation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Later leg- 
islation in the present session of Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GILLIE. I notice you have in- 
cluded this language: 

Waterway from Lake Erie, at or near To- 
ledo, Ohio, to the southerly end of Lake 
Michigan by way of the Maumee River and 


the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other prac- 
ticable route. 


I yield to 


I yield to 


Does that refer to a survey that is to 
be made in connection with the investi- 
gation? 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. That is 


nothing more than a preliminary exami- 

nation and survey requested by a former 

engineer, asIam informed. The matter 

has been under consideration in former 

years, as the gentleman probably knows. 
Mr. GILLIE,. That is correct. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. We do 
not know what will be done about it. 
That is for some future Congress to de. 
termine. It is only an order for an in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman tell 
me about the Missouri River item of $6,- 
000,609, from Sioux City to the mouth of 
the river? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. As the 
gentleman understands, we have a prcj- 
ect of long standing for a 6-foot channel 
from Sioux City to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri River, a distance of about 760 miles. 
It is embraced within two projects. 
First it is authorized up to Kansas City, 
or Quindaro Bend, right near Kansas 
City, about 375 miles. Later it was ex- 
tended up to Sioux City, about 386 miles. 
Under this bill there will be a 9-foot proj- 
ect instead of a 6-foot project. The 
engineers testified that more than 90 
percent of it has a depth of 9 feet or more 
at the present time. The work installed 
there to secure a 6-foot project has been 
much more successful than the engineers 
anticipated and they have actually ob- 
tained 9 feet on more than $0 percent of 
the distance. 

Mr. STEFAN. What part will be 6 
feet? 

Mr, 


MANSFIELD of Texas. That 


‘depth prevails in different places. 


Mr. 
places? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. This is not going to in- 
terfere in any way with the flood-con- 
trol project we have authorized here? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Abso- 
lutely not. It is all in the same pro- 
gram. There is no conflict whatever. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. In your opinion will a 
9-foot channel be of benefit to flood con- 
trol to a greater degree than the 6-foot 
channel? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The engi- 
neers assure us that it will not interfere 
with flood control in any way and it may 
be beneficial, 

Mr. JENSEN. I have not been so en- 
thusiastic, as the gentleman knows, 
about the 9-foot channel. I think pos- 
sibly the only reason I would accept the 
expenditure of $6,000,000, would be be- 
cause I do feel, and I have talked with 
engineers who support my contention, 
the deeper the channel the greater the 
water-carrying capacity the channel! will 
have and hence the more it will relieve 
a flood condition. Does the gentleman 
agree with me on that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I do en- 
tirely. I will state further to the gentle- 
man that one of the principal purposes 
of the works to be installed there is for 
bank stabilization. That river as you 
know has changed its course many times 
and this will save the banks and the 
works installed will be largely for that 
purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 


STEFAN. Just in different 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. In the 
first section of the bill starting on line 
6 is the following language: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to recognize the interests and rights 
of the States in determining the develop- 
ment of the watersheds within their borders 
and likewise their interests and rights in 
water utilization and control. 


What is the chairman’s version of the 
meaning of that language? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. If the 
gentleman remembers, we have had great 
controversies over many Senators con- 
tending for States’ rights on these 
things, insofar as it is consistent with 
public policy. Of course, navigation on 
an interstate stream cannot be brought 
down to a State proposition entirely. 
But this is to recognize the States’ in- 
terest insofar as it may be consistent 
with the purposes of the improvement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. I want 
to ask this spécific question. What is the 
version of the chairman as to intrastate 
streams like the Sacramento River which 
is entirely in one State, and the San 
Joaguin River which is entirely in one 
State? Does that recognize the para- 
mount right of the State to use the water 
for irrigation, for instance? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. And for 
hydroelectric development? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes, sir; 
for all domestic consumption purposes, 
That is the way I understand it. It is 
the way I untierstand the agreement 
between the engineers and the reclama- 
tion authorities. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Iowa if that was not his 
understanding of it? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. - Yes. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FELLOWS. In section 3, on page 
36, beginning at the first line of that 
section, that whole paragraph, as I 
understand it, is to give certain discre- 
tion to the engineers? 

Do I understand that is to give the 
engineers discretion so that if a project 
or some locality is not particularly men- 
tioned they can, under certain circum- 
stances, take care of a given situation 
if it is demanded? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
emergencies. We have been appropri- 
ating heretofore $25,000. The Flood 
Control Committee has been doing like- 
wise, but they increased that amount in 
the last bill, as I understand. The 
members of our committee, particularly 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr., 
Donperol, felt that $25,000 was not suffi- 
cient and that we should raise the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, MANSFIELD] 
has expired. 

Mr.DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply rise to re- 
iterate and confirm everything the chair- 
man of our committee has said. I made 
a speech on this bill yesterday appeal- 


It is for 


ing to my colleagues to support it and‘ 


pass it without amendment, because this 
bill has already passed the Senate, and 
both the House and Senate have agreed 
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upon the projects which it contains. For 
the benefit of new Members on this floor, 
I want to present the House the able 
and efficient clerk of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors who has been with 
this committee for 43 years, Mr. McGann. 

Mr. Chairman, there is very little more 
to be said after what the chairman has 
already stated in regard to this bill. 
It contains projects ranging from $442 to 
$60,000,000. Itisnonsectional. It is non- 
political. Projects in the far Northwest 
and projects in the far south in Texas, six 
of them, really include two-thirds of the 
entire bill. In my own State in Mich- 
igan there is only a little over $5,000,000, 
and those projects are many, many miles 
from my congressional district. So the 
bill comes here with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I hope it will have the unani- 
mous approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that we will pass it with- 
out further debate and further delay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. If yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. How 
much of it is in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. DONDERO. There is not 1 cent 
of projects in this bill for my congres- 
sional district. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I notice by the report 
that it calls for speedy action in order 
that sufficient funds may be allocated or 
appropriated for planning. Does this bill 
carry additional authorization for plan- 
ning? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not understand 
that it does. It only covers authoriza- 
tions for the 291 projects in the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Can the gentleman 
assure us that sufficient money will be 
available for planning, which I think is 
most important? In fact, I think that is 
the urgency of these items, to get the 
plans made. 

Mr. DONDERO. Of course, the gen- 
tleman understands all of these projects 
are for post-war work. None will be at- 
tempted except that they are directly es- 
sential to the war effort, until after the 
war ceases. I think the money that will 
be needed for planning, which is all done 
by the Army engineers, will be forthcom- 
ing when needed. About $40,000,000 has 
been appropriated to carry on river and 
harbor projects. 

Mr. CARLSON. My only thought is 
that that is one thing that we should pre- 
pare for. We should provide sufficient 
funds to carry out the planning, which is 
essential to the program at this time and 
post-war. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think the 
gentleman need have any fear on that 
point. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with everything that has been said by 
our able chairman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas, and also by our 
efficient and capable colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Donpero], ranking mi- 
nority member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. 
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This bill, as has been stated a number 
of times, include. many projects which 
have received very careful consideration, 
not only by our Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors in the House, but also by the 
Committee on Commerce in the Senate. 
Each of the projects has also been voted 
upon and passed by this House and by 
the Senate in the last Congress when we 
had before us H. R. 3961 of the Seventy- 
eighth Congress. They were also ap- 
proved by the Conference Committee in 
the last Congress, but owing to a contro- 
versy over another matter which has 
now been eliminated from this bill, the 
bill died with the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress. 

There are 291 projects in this bill, as 
has been said, and they cover a great 
variety. of river and harbor develop- 
ments throughout the United States. As 
a matter of fact I believe there is very 
little of this development work in my 
own particular district in the State of 
Oregon, but there are a number of proj- 
ects in the Northwest and in Oregon it- 
Self outside of my district in which we 
of the Northwest are vitally interested. 
I believe this type of undertaking is one 
which should receive major considera- 
tion for post-war development, because 
these are projects which have been care- 
fully scrutinized by the Corps of Army 
Engineers, which perhaps is one of the 
hardest headed, most intelligent and 
skilled groups of Government officials we 
have; and they have given their full ap- 
proval to every one of these projects in 
addition to the approval that has been 
given to them by the committees and 
by the other body. I hope therefore, as 
was stated by my colleague from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DonpERo] that we may in a 
very short time have an opportunity to 
approve this bill and send it to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. It is particu- 
larly necessary by reason of the fact that 
for a number of years, in fact, for more 
than the 6 years I have been on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee we have not had 
a bill which has passed both Houses and 
received the approval of the President. 
This is the first omnibus bill since I have 
been on the committee that will be en- 
acted into law as I am confident it will. 

It has been asked if this is a pork- 
barrel bill, since it contains so many 
projects. I do hope the membership 
will understand the operation of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in put- 
ting together all these projects in one 
bill and the reasons for so doing. It is 
not for the purpose of currying favor 
with any Representative from a par- 
ticular district that projects in his dis- 
trict are included, but this bill is framed 
to bring together all these projects which 
have for their purpose the improvement 
of our waterways and the development 
of our rivers and harbors throughout the 
United States in all districts so they may 
be considered together and save the time 
of the House; and it is for that purpose 
that these projects are put together in 
one bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to my chair- 
man, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. The gen- 
tleman realizes, does he not, that this 


Mr, 
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would require 219 separate bills if we 
reported each project separately? 

Mr. ANGELL. That is true, and the 
‘reason we include them in one bill is for 
the convenience of the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. It would 
be impractical to get them considered in 
any one session of Congress. 

Mr. ANGELL. That is true; and that 
is the major reason, as I was just say- 
ing, why under the procedure of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors all 
these projects are combined in one omni- 
bus bill. To report each project in a 
separate bill would result in interminable 
celay and take up too much time of the 
House for the consideration of legislation 
from one committee. 

Mr. HOLMES of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield. 

Mr, HOLMES of Massachusetts. Are 
not many of these projects purely main- 
tenance prcjects, the extension of pres- 
ent projects through maintenance? 

Mr. ANGELL. Some are maintenance 
projects, some are for projects already 
completed by the Army and Navy with 
funds we have given them for war pur- 
poses because they were urgent war proj- 
ects. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the impor- 
tance of this bill, as a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee I desire 
now to discuss it in some detail with 
particular reference to the projects in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 35 is a bill which has 
for itS purpose authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and har- 
bors which is generally known as the 
river and harbor omnibus bill. The 
House companion bill is H. R. 1577, in- 
troduced January 17, 1945, by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee. A Similar bill, H. R. 3961, 
was introduced in the Severty-eighth 
Congress and passed both Houses and 
was pending in a conference committee 
when the Seventy-eighth Congress ad- 
journed sine die. The controversy in the 
conference committee has been elimi- 
nated from the present bill as well as 
all controversial projects. The bill con- 
tains 291 projects, estimated to cost 
$381,968,332, all of which have been ap- 
proved in the former bill by both the 
House and the Senate. All of these proj- 
ects are for post-war development with 
the exception of 10 involving $13,259,600 
which have been recommended by the 
Army or Navy as being needed for war 
purposes. Twelve other projects of an 
emergency nature have already been 
completed out of war funds appropriated 
for the Army or the Navy. It should be 
understcod that with the exception of the 
projects needed for war purposes none of 
them will be eligible for appropriation 
until the war ends. Furthermore, every 
project in this bill has been surveyed and 
examined by the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and favorably reported. In addi- 
tion, they have the approval of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and the 
Committee of Commerce of the Senate. 

These projects which are set forth in 
Report No. 63 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, first session, dated February 8, 
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1945, are located in the various sections 
of the United States where river and 
harbor development is needed. They are 
the type of projects which commend 
themselves for consideration in provid- 
ing a post-war program for public 
works providing employment for veter- 
ans and war workers. This is true par- 
ticularly because every project is based 
upon its own merits which has received, 
as I have said, the approval of the Corps 
of Army Engineers after full and com- 
plete study. They are projects which 
will provide for the permanent develop- 
ment of our country providing transpor- 
tation, reclamation, and in many cases 
hydroelectric power. They are not the 
so-called boondoggling enterprises, many 
of which were engaged in after the last 
war mainly to provide made jobs. Fur- 
thermore, many of these projects have 
been under consideration for many 
years. The time has not been opportune 
or the funds available to proceed with 
actual construction work. For over 6 
years during my service on the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House, no 
omnibus bill providing for the construc- 
tion of these essential rivers and har- 
bors projects has received the approval of 
the Congress and the President. Many 
of you, my colleagues, who are interested 
in one or more of these projects located 
in your districts will, no doubt, take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to call to the 
attention of the House the merits of the 
respective projects in which you are in- 
terested. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to discuss the projects situated 
in my own State or in the Pacific North- 
west, which are of equal importance to 
my State and to the congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, which district is located on the Co- 
lumbia River and which includes the 
Bonneville project. These projects 
which are of particular interest to Ore- 
gon are as follows: 


Esti- 





ov r mated 
Project Document No, Federal 
cost 
Chetco River, Oreg.....| 1. 817, 77th Cong.| $190, 000 
Coquille River, Oreg_...| H. 672, 76th Cong.| (1) 
Umpqua Harbor and | 8. 86, 76th Cong... 65, 000 
River, Oreg. 
Umpaua River, Oreg.._| 8. 191, 77th Cong... 34, 000 
Yaquina Bay and Har- |S, 119, 77th Cong_. 162, 000 
bor, Oreg. 
Depoe Bay, Oreg.__...- H. 350, 77th Cong. 214, 000 
Salmon River, Oreg___..| H. 551, 76th Cong- 5, 000 


Bayocean Peniusula, | Inaccordance with 
report on file in 
the office, Chief 
of Engineers. 

Willamette River, Oreg_} H. 544, 75th Cong_|} $ 


Oreg. 
3, 
Snake River, Oreg., | H. 704, 75th Cong_|58, 625, 000 
j 


120, 000 


Wash, and Idaho. 
Columbia River at Bon- 
neville, Oreg. 


In accordance with 
report on file in 
the office, Chief 
of Engineers. 

Columbia River and | §. 28, 76th Cong-.- 
tributaries above Ce- 
lilo Falls to the mouth 
of Snake River, Oreg., 
and Wash. 

Do 

Columbia River, Oreg., 
and Wash. 

Columbia River be- 
tween Vanvouver, 
Wash., 


H. 324, 77th Cong. 30, 000 
H, 704, 75th Cong. '49, 470, 000 


— 
_ 


. 218, 76th Cong- 45, 000 

and Bonne- 
ville, Oreg. 

Columbia and Willam- 
ette Rivers below 
Vancouver, Wash., 
and Portland, Oreg. 

Do 


H. 341, 77th Cong. 12, 000 


H. 630, 77th Cong £1,000 


—_—— 


1 Maintenance only. 
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One of these projects in which my 
State is especially interested is the im- 
provement of the Willamette River under 
House Document 544 of the Seventy-fifih 
Congress. This involves an estimated 
cost of $3,600,000. The plan recom- 
mended by the Corps of Army Engineers 
is for a modification of an existing 
project to provide for channel improve- 
ment and contraction works as may be 
necessary to secure with stream-flow 
regulation controlling depths of 6 feet 
in the Willamette River to the mouth of 
the Santiam River and 5 feet thence to 
Albany, and for the reconstruction and 
enlargement of the locks at Oregon City 
where the Willamette Falls are situated. 
The Willamette River runs through a 
rich agricultural district and this is an 
essential improvement to provide water 
transportation not alone for the farming 
areas but also for future developments of 
industrial enterprises in the area. A new 
plant for the production of alumina from 
clay is nearing completion in the vicinity 
of Salem and will benefit materially from 
this improvement. 

There are two other projects to which 
I have called attention that I desire 
particularly to stress, namely, Co- 
lumbia River, Oreg. and Wash., de- 
scribed in House Document 704 of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, third session, 
which has generally been known as the 
Umatilla Dam project but which under 
the terms of this bill will be known as 
the McNary Dam in honor of the dis- 
tinguished service of the late Senator 
McNary of Oregon in sponsoring this 
project for many years. The other is 
the Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and 
Idaho, described in the same docu- 
ment, providing for the development of 
the Snake River by the construction of 
four dams and giving navigation from its 
confluence with the Columbia to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

Both of these projects are the result 
of the investigations and surveys by the 
Corps of Army Engineers made under 
authority of section 1 of the River and 
Harbor Act of January 21, 1927, and of 
later resurveys and investigations pur- 
suant to resolutions subsequently passed 
including that of May 21, 1938. As the 
result of these investigations and sur- 
veys the Corps of Army Engineers, in 
House Document 704 of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress, third session, made. a 
comprehensive report after local hear- 
ings were had for the coordinated im- 
provement of the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers from the Pacific Ocean to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, by the construction of locks 
end dams on each stream, supplemented 
by open-river improvement between the 
pools of the proposed dams on the Snake. 
It was intended by this report that the 
proposed dams and the construction of 
the various improvements in the over- 
all plan should be initiated at such times 
and prosecuted at such rate as the Con- 
gress from time to time thereafter should 
direct. Pursuant to this program the 
Congress heretofore authorized the con- 
struction of the Bonneville project which 
has now been completed, and certain 
river improvements, and the next steps 
in the program are the construction of 
the Umatilla Dam and the Snake River 
dams, 
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Referring to these two projects, Major 
General Schley, Chief of Engineers, in 
his report to the Secretary of War, May 
26, 1938, said: 

I therefore recommend that the general 
plans presented herein for the initial and 
ultimate development of the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers between the pool of the Bon- 
neville Dam and Lewiston, Idaho, be accepted 
by the Congress as a general guide for future 
development of the waterway in the com- 
bined interests of navigation, irrigation, and 
the development of hydroelectric power, and 
that the Congress authorize from time to 
time such portions of the plan as it wishes 
to initiate, revised as may be needed at the 
time to meet changing conditions. 


The report of the Army engineers 
shows that the ultimate plan presented 
by them provides for 9 feet of water 
minimum depth to Lewiston. They rec- 
ommend as an initial step the construc- 
tion of the Umatilla Dam which would 
bring deep water into the mouth of the 
Snake River, and four locks and dams on 
the Snake River which would bring 6 
feet of water up to and a little past 
Lewiston. The two projects in this bill 
will accomplish that objective. 

The Columbia River now has a 35- 
foot depth from its mouth to Portland 
and with a minimum depth of 27 feet 
from there to The Dalles, which is above 
the Bonneville Dam and below the site 
of the proposed Umatilla Dam. Three 
of the four proposed dams in the Snake, 


if generating facilities are installed, will 


provide 
capacity. 
Gen. John J. Kingman, senior member 
of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors, in the hearings on these proj- 
ects before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House, stated that Umatilla 
Dam would provide about 600,000 kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power and would 
exter navigation to the mouth of the 
Snake River. The construction of 
Umatilla Dam would overcome the ob- 
stacles to navigation in the river pre- 
sented by the Umatilla Rapids and Homly 
Rapids, which are now serious obstacles, 
Mr. Chairman, in order to appreciate 
the full significance of the benefit to be 
derived from the construction of these 
projects for the development of the Co- 
lumbia River and Snake River for the full 
utilization of the great volume of water 
therein contained for navigation, recla- 
mation, and hydroelectric power, it is 
necessary to have some understanding of 
the territory served by these great water- 
ways and the benefits that will flow from 
the construction of these public works. 
As shown by the reports of the Army 
engineers, the Columbia River rises in 
British Columbia just north of the inter- 
national boundary and flows northwest 
195 miles, south 380 miles, west 110 miles, 
and south 205 miles to its confluence 
with the Snake River at Pasco, Wash.; 
thence westward 325 miles along the 
boundary between Washington and Ore- 
gon to the Pacific Ocean. The Snake 
River, its longest tributary, rises in 
western Wyoming and flows westward 
across Idaho and northward along the 
boundary between that State and Ore- 
gon and Washington to Lewiston, Idaho; 
thence westerly 139 miles in Washing- 


150,000 kilowatt generating 


XCI——87 


‘miles. 
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ton to its mouth. Other important 
tributaries include the Clark Fork, which 
drains a large area in western Montana 
and enters the main stream near the 
international boundary; and the Koo- 
tenai, which lies largely in Canada and 
enters the Columbia from the northeast 
some 30 miles above the international 
boundary. The Columbia River water- 
shed has an area of 259,000 square miles, 
including 39,000 square miles in Canada, 
It is generally rugged and precipitous, 
although many benches and flats exist 
throughout the basin. The largest of 
these is the Columbia Plateau, an area 
of rolling prairie bounded by the Co- 
lumbia and Spokane Rivers on the west 
and north, the foothills of the Bitter- 
root Mountains on the east, and the 
Snake River Basin on the south. The 
mean annual precipitation exceeds 100 
inches in places on the western slopes of 
the Cascade Mountains, decreasing to 
as little as 6 inches on the Columbia 
Plateau, and again increasing materially 
in the higher mountains of northern 
Idaho and Montana. Mean unit run-off 
varies from 2.91 cubic feet per second per 
square mile of drainage area at Castlegar, 
British Columbia, to zero for an area of 
9,000 square miles in central Washing- 
ton, averaging 0.85 cubic foot per second 
per square mile at The Dalles, 190 miles 
above the Pacific Ocean. Former glacial 
action in the northern part of the basin 
has created numerous lakes having a 
combined area of more than 1,000 square 
miles and a regulating capacity below 
average annual crest stage of some 
9,000,000 acre-feet. The discharge of 
the Columbia at The Dalles has ranged 
from 35,000 to an estimated maximum 
of 1,170,000 cubic feet per second during 
the 60 years of record. That of the 
Snake at Riparia, 67 miles above Pasco, 
has ranged from 10,600 to 409,000 cubic 
feet per second. The low-water slope of 
the Columbia averages approximately 3 
feet per mile in Canada, 2.3 feet per mile 
between the international boundary and 
the mouth of the Snake, and slightly less 
that 1 foot per mile in the section below, 
That of the Snake below Lewiston aver- 
ages 2.8 feet per mile. 

The Columbia River has been improved 
for deep-draft navigation from its mouth 
to Vancouver, Wash., a distance of 105 
From Vancouver to the foot of 
the gorge in which the river breaks 
through the Cascade Range the natural 
channel affords depths adequate for 
barge navigation at all stages. Improve- 
ment of this reach to provide a navigable 
channel 27 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
from Vancouver to the Bonneville Dam, 
a distance of 39 miles, was authorized by 
the River and Harbor Act approved Au- 
gust 26, 1937. The Bonneville lock and 
dam, now completed, creates a pool with 
@ navigable depth of 30 feet extending 
through the gorge to the foot of Fivemile 
Rapids at The Dalles. The improve- 
ments enable oceangoing vessels of mod- 
erate draft to ascend the river to The 
Dalles. Navigation around the falls and 
rapids extending 12 miles above The 
Dalles is afforded by The Dalles-Celilo 
Canal, a lateral canal 8 feet deep and 65 
feet wide with locks 265 feet long, 45 feet 
wide, and 7 feet deep, having a total lift 
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of 82 feet at low water and 51 feet at 
high water. From Celilo to the mouth of 
the Snake, 123 miles, the Columbia River 
lies in a narrow valley in places 1,000 feet 
below the surrounding plateau. The 
Umatilla Rapids have an average fall of 
6.3 feet per mile over a length of 14,000 
feet, with low and medium stage veloci- 
ties of approximately 10 miles per hour. 
Navigation is further obstructed between 
Wallula and the mouth of the Snake by 
the Homly Rapids, which afford a con- 
trolling depth of but 4 feet above a 60- 
foot width in a tortuous channel with 
velocities ranging up to 8 miles per hour. 

The Snake River is a swift-flowing 
stream in a deep and narrow valley. The 
fall at low water in the 139-mile reach 
below Lewiston totals 393 feet, three- 
fourths of which occurs through 56 rapids 
having a combined length of 45 miles 
and slopes of 3 to 12 feet per mile. The 
authorized project for improvement of 
this stream provides for blasting rock 
reefs, dredging and raking gravel bars, 
and the construction of contraction 
works with a view to securing a channel 
depth of 5 feet at low water from the 
mouth to Lewiston; and for removal of 
obstructive rocks and reefs between 
Lewiston and Johnsons Bar, a further 
distance of 94 miles. The present con- 
trolling depth to Lewiston is less than 
1 foot over a width of 30 feet. 

The areas potentially tributary to an 
effective improvement of the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers below Lewiston for 
barge navigation include parts of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, and Montana. 
Agriculture is the principal industry, the 
chief crop being grain raised by dry- 
farming methods on the high plateaus 
extending back from the rivers. Live- 
stock raising is also a major industry. 
Limited areas of the benchlands border- 
ing the streams are under irrigation. 
Lumbering is an important industry in 
northeast Washington, northern Idaho, 
and western Montana; while copper, 
lead, zinc, phosphate rock, and other 
minerals are mined in western Montana, 
and elsewhere in the region. The basin 
is served by four main transcontinental 
railways and numerous branch lines. 
Improved highways connect the princi- 
pal towns of the basin and reach prac- 
tically all major tonnage-producing 
areas. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
whole interior country—the inland em- 
pire, aS we call it, comprising eastern 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and some 
portions of the adjoining States—is an 
immense territory which drains down 
through the Columbia River to tidewater 
and then out into world-wide trade and 
commerce. It comprises one-tenth of the 
area of the United States. It is larger 
in area than France, and it abounds in 
immense natural resources. There are 
immense areas of land, suitable for agri- 
cultural development in eastern Oregon 
and eastern Washington, and Idaho, 
Wheat and other grains, hay, livestock, 
and great quantities of fruits and vegeta- 
bles are raised in that region. Large 
quantities of sugar beets are also being 
raised for the production of sugar. A 
considerable portion of that territory is 
already irrigated, and many thousands 
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of acres--hundreds of thousands of 
acres, in fect—are susceptible of irriga- 


tion with waters from the Columbia and 
Snake, when they are made available and 
when the additional lands are required 
to be brought under cultivation and irri- 
gated. 

In addition to that, there is a vast area 
covered with merchantable timber. I 
personally have had considerable expe- 
rience in this field, because for some 20 
years I was in the Land Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government, surveying por- 
tions of these lands in Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. The finest stands 
of growing timber to be found anywhere 
in the world are in that area, not only 
in the eastern portion of this area, but 
along the western slope toward the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in Oregon and Washington. 
Much of these lands is owned by the 
Federal Government. Private operators 
also own large bodies of timber. But 
more than 50 percent of the lands in 
Oregon are owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernmeni, so the Government is not only 
interested in this from the standpoint 
of developing the country as a whole, 
but also in developing its own properties. 

Mr. Chairman, the Columbia River, 
and its tributaries, is a key to the open- 
ing up of the whole Northwest Pacific 
area which, as I have said, is an em- 
pire in its proportions containing one- 
tenth of the area of the United States. 
It not only furnishes cheap water trans- 
portation to the sea but it also furnishes 
water for irrigation as well as hydoelec- 
tric power. The Pacific coast has had 
the greatest increase in population 
since 1940 of any section of the United 
States, and it is destined to continue 
increasing in the same proportion for 
many years to come. This is due to the 
fact that it is still to a large extent in 
the process of development and con- 
tains all of the natural advantages which 
are necessary for the sustaining of a 
large and prosperous population. It has 
these immense natural resources in 
forests, minerals, nonmetallics, clays, 
hydroelectric power, water, equable cli- 
mate, and fertile soil awaiting develop- 
ment by new settlers in the post-war era. 

With the Columbia River open for 
ocean-borne commerce, the wealth of 
this immense territory lying between 
the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Ocean 
may be carried by cheap river transpor- 
tation to tidewater in the port of Port- 
jand and from there to all of the ports 
oi the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I call to your attention 
the following statistics with reference 
to the part the Pacific coast area is 
taking in our agricultural, industrial, 
mining, and commercial developments: 

Of the first 10 United States farm 
counties, 9 are on the Pacific coast. 

Of the first 20 United States farm 
counties, 16 are on the Pacific coast. 

Of the first 100 United States farm 
counties, 29 are on the Pacific coast. 

Two-fifths of all United States lum- 
ber; two-fifths of all United States 
gold—in peacetime; one-third of all 
copper; one-twelfth of world produc- 
tion; one-sixth of all United States 
petroleum; one-sixth of all United 
States natural gas; one-seventh of all 
United States silver—in peacetime; one- 
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fifth of the Nation’s mercury; one-fourth 
of the tungsten; two-fifths of total 
United States fish catch—all sources— 
marine, rivers, lakes is in this area. 

The following comparison of lumber 
production of the five leading States of 
the Union are interesting in this con- 
nection: 


| Latest pre-war available figures, 1941, from U.S. Bureau 
of the Census] 


Population 
(feet, board 
measure) 


Rank 


6, 346, 165, 000 





1 
Washington 2 5, 239, 224, 000 
California. . 3 2, 331, 040, 000 
CI i de pe a 4 1, 798, 383, 000 
I ict eit eeiaes 5 1, 522, 311, 000 


Total United States.....}.......- 33, 476, 165, 000 


The Columbia River is the second 
largest river in the United States, but it 
is the largest in potential electric power. 
It has more than 40 percent, in fact near- 
er 50 percent, of the potential hydroelec- 
tric power in the United States. Much 
of that power is not needed at the pres- 
ent time, but all the electric power that 
is now being produced in that area is 
being utilized. A great portion of it is 
being used in the war industries, but that 
is true everywhere throughout the United 
States in these war days. We are devot- 
ing our manpower and our facilities 
everywhere in the United States, so far 
as is practicable, to the war industries. 
In the Northwest we are using this pow- 
er in aluminum, shipbuilding, and met- 
allurgical industries of various kinds. 
These industries needing large blocks of 
electric power have established modern 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. Un- 
questionably in the post-war period, if 
we are going to continue prosperous and 
to employ 10,000,000 soldiers who will be 
released and 20,000,000 people who will 
be released from the war industries, we 
must continue to operate these great 
plants. We will have the power, and it 
is the cheapest electric power to be found 
anywhere in the world. There is no pow- 
er development anywhere that is produc- 
ing power any cheaper than ours in this 
Columbia River area, by reason of the 
continuous, even flow of the immense 
volume of water in the Columbia River. 
If we combine this wealth of natural re- 
sources that we have in agrigulture, 
minerals, metallics, clays, forestry, and 
plastic products, all of which we will 
need after the war is over, with this vast 
pool of hydroelectric power right at our 
door, with low-cost water transportation, 
we can insure prosperity to this area in 
the post-war period. This. electric 
energy requires practically no cost of 
maintenance after generators are once 
installed, for it goes on indefinitely with 
a minimum of overhead cost. Above 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams are 
two big pools or lakes of water that are 
used when the water is low to help main- 
tain prime power. So, the river keeps 
fairly uniform prime power the year 
round. 

We on the west coast know that this 
Columbia and Snake Rivers development 
is a sound investment and not a boon- 
doggling or wildcat scheme. The de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power on 
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these rivers and the utilization of the 
water for irrigation and for navigation, 
and the dams for flood control, will 
eventually bring to the United States 
large revenues, more than we will ever 
put into it. The utilization of our na- 
tural deposits of minerals and other de- 
posits and the products of forests and 
fields in connection with cheap hydro- 
electric power developed from the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries will re- 
turn to the Government manyfold the 
funds expended. 

The Grand Coulee reclamation project 
lying just north of the Snake River con- 
tains 1,200,000 acres for agricultural 
utilization by reclamation, and the water 
is now available. The Grand Coulee 
Dam is already completed. It is the 
largest project of its kind in the world 
and is one of the projects in the over-all 
coordinated plan for the full use of the 
waters of the Columbia River. The 
hydroelectric power generated is used to 
pump water up out of the pool above the 
dam and up over the brow of the hill, 
where it is turned into the old bed of the 
Columbia River. This vast acreage with 
water will produce as well as any agri- 
cultural land anywhere in our country. 
It is rolling upland, consisting of a fer- 
tile volcanic ash soil. It is all lying 
there, ready, waiting for the time when 
the Federal Government feels that it is 
propitious to go ahead with the reclama- 
tion project. After the war, when we 
need additional land for our soldiers and 
men who will be released from war in- 
dustries, we will have the water and the 
land available; all we need to do is build 
the conduits and irrigation ditches. 

Some of the land is owned by the Gov- 
ernment, but the Government in its pro- 
gram has frozen the values, so the pri- 
vate owners, cannot take advantage of 
the water that is furnished and gpec- 
ulate on the land. The large owners 
have to turn in their landholdings at a 
certain fair appraisement, and they can 
utilize only a restricted acreage them- 
selves and can get water to utilize only 
such portions of the land as is brought 
within the regulations laid down by the 
Government. So we have there the pos- 
sibilities for an immense development. 

The Columbia and the Snake projects 
in this bill will provide water transporta- 
tion for this reclamation project at 
Grand Coulee. I know from first-hand 
information the possibilities of this in- 
land empire, not alone from being reared 
in that country, but also from many years 
spent in the Federal service in making 
Government surveys in this area. I 
want to tell you, my colleagues, that I 
personally feel we will make no mistake 
in approving the projects for the con- 
struction of the dam at Umatilla and 
the dams on the Snake. 

Mr. Chairman, in considering the 
Umatilla Dam project, I want to call to 
the attention of the committee that the 
engineers’ report shows that the devel- 
opment will be amply justified economi- 
cally, providing the power to be gener- 
ated from the hydroelectric facilities to 
be installed is sold. Colonel Feringa, 
who presented the report to the commit- 
tee, reported that all of the power now 
being generated by the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville projects is being utilized, 
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In the post-war period the utilization 
of our natural resources and reclamation 
of our farming areas in order to provide 
employment for our returning soldiers 
and laborers released from war activi- 
ties should keep these projects working, 
This will require a large volume of elec- 
tric energy. 

The total load in the area served by 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee plants is, 
in round numbers, 2,000,000 kilowatts, 
Past history shows that this load is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 100,000 
kilowatts per year. In the time required 
to construct a dam and power plant like 
the Umatilla project the normal load 
increase in the area would be about 
300,000 kilowatts, and before 1950 should 
equal the capacity of the Umatilla 
project. 

The Bonneville project is now in ca- 
pacity production. 

Congress has appropriated and au- 
thorized funds for nine main units at 
Grand Coulee. Six of these nine are in 
production. The limit of prime power 
capacity at Grand Coulee is in the neigh- 
borhood of a million kilowatts, and the 
authorized Grand Coulee construction is 
within one machine of the prime power 
capability of the Coulee Lam. The bal- 
ance of the power at Grand Coulee is 
secondary power, which can be used 
during the high-flow season extending 
from June to October for irrigation 
pumping. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems reasonable to 
predict there will be a demand in the 
next decade for not only all of the power 
generated by existing projects in the 
Northwest but by the Umatilla and 
Snake River projects as well. I trust this 
bill will meet with the full approval of 
this body and the Chief Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like the attention of the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 

The gentleman from Oregon asked 
unanimous consent that he might ex- 
tend in his remarks certain tables. If 
those tables represent the gentleman’s 
own work, were made by him, such con- 
sent may be granted in the Committee 
of the Whole. If such is not the case, 
it will be necessary for him to get that 
permission in the House. 

Mr. ANGELL, They are my tables, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, without ob- 
jection, the permission is granted. 

There was no obftction. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day during the hearing on the rule, I 
assured three members of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee that I would not offer 
an amendment to the matter now before 
us which should pass by unanimous vote, 
I realize this is strictly a river and har- 
bor bill. During the session of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress, in which there 
was a special flood bill, it was my inten- 
tion also to offer an amendment but at 
that time I assured the chairman of the 
Flood Control Committee I would not 
offer an amendment for the imperative 
relief, thus waiting for a favorable report 
of the department. However, in the 
near future I shall ask for the relief 
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which the flood sufferers, as well as those 
consecrated landowners in the Lake 
Erie section have been rightfully de- 
manding since the early part of July of 
1943. Immediately after that flood in 
the Lake Erie area, I went to the scene 
of this tragedy and covered as much of 
it as I could by foot and flew over the 
other part. I was most concerned as an 
appropriation bill had been passed for 
the relief of flood areas and had been 
assured that the amount of the appro- 
priation bill of $10,000,000 had been 
passed for the relief of the flooded areas 
and, of course, felt happy that this would 
cover the situation. 

Col. George R. Goethals, Chief, Civil 
Works Division, Office, Chief of Engi- 
neers, instructed the regional engineers 
to make a survey and their reports were 
that $110,000 would take care of the 
emergency relief and rehabilitation of 
the farm lands of those Howard Farms- 
Reno area, but after this report had been 
made the legal department reported 
that no flood had occurred. Well, this 
was beyond me in view of the fact that 
it had been said, “The inundation of the 
shore land was not a flood, but only a 
part of the process of shore erosion.” I 
am placing in the record an editorial 
from that great newspaper the Toledo 
Blade, founded by David R. Locke, known 
as Petroleum V. Nasby. The editorial is 
as follows: 


NO FLOOD AT RENO? 


We don’t know what the New Deal would 
call the deluge in the days of Noah, but in 
the considered opinion of official Washington 
there has been no flood in the Reno Beach 
and Howard Farms area—only progressive 
erosion. 

Our best dictionaries give several defini- 
tions of the word “flood,” among them this: 
“A body of water rising, swelling, and over- 
flowing land not usually so covered.” 

Under the impact of wind from the north- 
east, Lake Erie rose and swelled and broke 
through the dikes and overflowed several 
thousand acres in eastern Lucas County “not 
usually thus covered.” 

We believed that newspaper reference to 
this condition as a flood, which ruined crops 
and drove 350 families from their homes, was 
justified by Noah—Webster. 

Now is our face red? By inference, if not 
directly, Washington rebukes our editorial 
ignorance. “The inundation of the shore- 
land was not a flood, but only a part of the 
process of shore erosion.” 

Even the O. P. A. couldn’t manufacture a 
more confusing explanation of a condition 
and not a theory which confronts us. 

Go down to Reno, rent a rowboat, draw 
on your rationed rubber boots, and form your 
own opinion. 

But this much seems certain. Not a dime 
from that fund of $10,000,000 appropriation 
is going to be available for the hundreds of 
disaster sufferers who have for a great many 
years paid property taxes to the State and 
the county—and income taxes to the Federal 
Government. 


Congress adjourned too late to do any- 
thing about it. This flood occurred in 
the waters of Lake Erie, which reached 
the highest point that it had ever 
reached since 1890. Therefore, the only 
thing I could do was to go from one 
department to another and go begging. 
I even went to the President’s Budget 
and even the President’s secretary, Mr. 
Stephen Early, and he felt that the 
Budget should cover this. However, in- 
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stead of going home during that recess 
of Congress, I remained in Washington, 
traveling from one department to an- 
other begging, begging, begging; and 
yet .. che same time every so-called flood 
along the rivers was taken care of, but 
because this happened at the lake noth- 
ing was done for us. At this time I want 
to thank Senator Tart, who remained 
away from his home and spent approxi- 
mately a week’s time appearing before 
different men and different bureaus. 

Let me direct your attention to the 
hurricane relief that had been granted 
om several occasions by this Con- 
gress, in fact, it had been granted to 
Senator Clark’s constituents. What I 
cannot see is that a flood occurring from 
a river is a flood in truth and a flood 
occurring from a lake is not a flood. 
That does nct sound very sensible but 
that is the policy of the general statutes 
of Congress. Our situation was an emer- 
gency and it is just as much an emer- 
gency as though this territory had been 
devastated by a tornado, plus the added 
problem of restoring farm lands. With 
Senator Tart, I agree that within 10 
years after this survey for beach erosion 
is made, the Congress will, in all likeli-. 
hood, assume responsibility for the Great 
Lakes as it does for rivers. But that. is 
no relief now. 

As a result of the hurricanes and 
severe winds and lashing of the waves, 
the farm lands of the rich Howard Farms 
area were, as we know, completely ox 
partially destroyed and I do know if you 
have a flood in Ohio along the Ohio River 
and there is hardship and people are put 
out of their homes, we have repeatedly 
appropriated moneys, disaster loans, and 
so forth, for temporary relief. We 
warned them that there was a likelihood 
that it would occur again and in October 
1943 another flood occurred. Because of 
a second flood, a bill was introduced by 
Senator Tart in the Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, which was worded, to wit: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Chief of En- 
gineers of the United States Army is hereby 
authorized to repair and reconstruct dikes 
and levees along the south shore of Lake Erie 
in the Rene-Howard Farms area, Jerusalem 
‘Township, Lucas County, Ohio, damaged in 
the extraordinary floods of July and October 
1943, and to dewater and decontaminize the 
area affected in such manner as to make the 
land again suitable for cultivation in the 
year 1944, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for such purpose the sum of 
$110,000. 


Hearing before the Committee on 
Commerce of the United States Senate 
Colonel Goethals answered Senator 
OvERTON as follows: 


Senator OverTon. There was a statement 
to the effect that you had estimated the cost 
originally at $110,000. Was that to recon- 
struct or repair, or did you make such an 
estimate? 

Colonel Gorrnats. Yes, sir; the first breach 
that caused the original overflooding oc- 
curred on the 27th of June, and promptly on 
that occasion our field engineers from the 
Detroit office went to the site and made an 
estimate to restore the dike to its original 
condition. 

Senator Overton. When you say restore 
it to the original condition do you mean to 
repair the breach? 

Colonel GorTHALs. Yes, sir; and restore it 
to the original section, The summer went 
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on and other storms occurred and, when a 
report was asked for on the pending bill, 
our engineers went back to the locality and 
found a great deal more damage had been 
done during the summer and that resulted 
in revised estimates. 

Senator Tart. What is that estimate? 

Colonel GorETHALS. Two hundred and 
sixty-five thousand dollars. 

Senator Tarr. What would that do? 

Colonel GorETHALS. That would restore the 
protective features to the original condition 
as built. 

Senator Overton. That would repair the 
breaks? 

Colonel GoOETHALS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Overton. And where there were no 
breaks and the dike remained in its original 
condition, no money would be expended on 
that portion of it. 

Colonel GorETHALS. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. Would that restore the dike 
as described here, or would it be somewhat 
larger? 

Colonel GorTHaLs. Restore the one de- 
scribed in the record. 

Senator Tart. That is, restore how much 
of it? 

Colonel GorTHALs. The dike would be re- 
stored to a height of roughly 9 feet to 11 
feet above low-water datum, with a top 
width of about 20 feet. As I recall it, that 
is more rr less the original structure. 

Senator Tarr. You now estimate that 
would cost $265,000 to do that? 

Colonel Gorrtnats. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Have you got the equip- 
ment, and so forth, available to do that? 

Colonel GorTHALs. The equipment would 
be a very small problem and would not be 
hard to get 

Senator Tarr. Would it be difficult to get 
the manpower to do the work? 

Colonel GorTHats. No, sir; because it is 
essentially a steam-shovel or dragline job, 
requiring few men in comparison to the cost. 

Senator Tarr. Are you familiar with the 
dredge out there? 

Colonel GorTHALS. In general, there is 
plenty of dredging equipment now looking 
for work on the Great Lakes. 

Senator Overton. The Secretary of War 
staies in the report submitted that there is 
now under investigation the question of pre- 
venting erosion on the shores of the coastal 
areas and along the shores of the Great 
Lakes, which investigation is being made 
pursuant to direction of the Congress. 


In this testimony I directed the atten- 
tion of the committee to the fact that had 
Congress granted the relief for the first 
flood the expense would have been $110,- 
ocd. After the second flood the expense 
estimated by Colonel Goethals was $265,- 
C00. Thus had our plea been listened to 
the Government would have been saved 
the expense of $155,000. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House, have not we been 
ethical tco long, by keeping faith with 
the Flood Control Committee, as well 
as the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
by yielding to rules that I am wonder- 
ing if we have not to some extent be- 
trayed these suffering people and our own 
Government in the conservation of its 
resources? Even yesterday the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] and 
time and time again, Members have 
asked for millions for relief of hydraulic 
electric power, restoration of rivers and 
harbors, and the appropriations have 
been forthcoming. 

Shall these farmers who have tilled the 
soil, who have sons in the service, the 
same as you and I, shall these home own- 
ers who have given everything they can 
give, shall these families who have Said, 
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“All right, take our boys,” have to sit 
there and suffer while a Congress says, 
“Wait, wait, wait.” It isnot just. A gi- 
gantic flood is an act of God. It was no 
one’s fault. Home owners have used 
pumps and have done what they could. 
Now we see some light. Under the Flood 
Control Act approved December 22, 1944, 
we passed an act which reads as follows: 

The Secretary of War is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause preliminary examina- 
tions and surveys for flood control and allied 
purposes, including channel and major drain- 
age improvements, to be made under the di- 
rection of the Chief of Engineers, in drainage 
areas of the United States and its Territorial 
possessions, which include the following- 
named localities, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized and directed to cause 
preliminary examinations and surveys for 
run-off and water-flow retardation and soil- 
erosion prevention on such drainage areas; 
the cost thereof to be paid from appropria- 
tions heretofore or hereafter made for such 
purposes. * * * 

Reno Beach, Lucas County, Ohio, with a 
view to protection of the Reno Beach-Howard 
farm area and adjacent areas from floods 
caused by frequent windstorms and from in- 
creases in the lake level of Lake Erie. 


A public hearing on the subject of the 
above-quoted provisions of the act will be 
held in the city council chamber, room 
316, of the Safety Building, Toledo, Ohio, 
on Tuesday, February 27, 1945, at 10 a. m., 
central war time. It is expected that 
consideration will be given to the views 
of local interests as to the location and 
extent of the need for flood-control 
measures. 

May I respectfully direct your atten- 
tion that this should be the first matter 
that should be passed by the Congress 
in regard to flood disaster and flood con- 
trol and please do not shackle it or fetter 
it at that time. The sons in the armed 
services over yonder who are suffering 
there are pleading that you do not be- 
tray them by legal phrases as to whether 
a lake flood is a flood or not a flood, be- 
cause a legal writer somewhere some 
place has found a new definition. Little 
children who wonder what Government 
is are on bended knees these nights say- 
ing “Oh, Lord, don’t let Congress turn us 
down by one of these technicalities, man- 
made and inspired by self-righteousness 
and emotionalism.” It is so easy for 
bills to be passed to take this census or 
to make that investigation, and now in 
the name of common justice let us carry 
on remembering that time is of the es- 
sence, so there may not be another flood 
while we quibble over the words “and” 
and “to” and argue about whether it is 
a preposition or a conjunction. 

Our peop are heartbroken and grief- 
stricken and will act Tuesday morning in 
the city council chamber. My duties re- 
quire that I remain here. However, our 
office force will be there and you will soon 
hear of their actions, so in God’s name let 
us act at once. 

War DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
Detroit, Mich., February 12, 1945. 
LIST TO WHOM NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 

RELATIVE TO RENO BEACH, LUCAS COUNTY, 

OHIO, WAS SENT 

Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Division Engineer, Great Lakes Divi- 
sion, Chicago, Ill, 
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Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 
Washington, D. C. 

United States Lake Survey Office, Federal 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Hon. Robert A. Taft, United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Harold H. Burton, United States Sen- 
ator, Washington, D. C.; Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hon. George H. Bender, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 

ilon. Homer A. Ramey, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.; Toledo, Ohio, 

Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Flood Control Coordinating 
Committee, 315 Administration Building, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

Commissioner of Public Roads, Public 
Roads Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 

American Power Boat Association, Ameri- 
can Security Building, Washington, D. C. 

United States Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, Kuhns Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Director, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Forest Service, Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, 103 Fifteenth Avenue, 
Coiumbus, Ohio. 

Director of Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

The Director, Geological Survey, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Hon. Frank J. Lausche Governor of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio State Highway Department, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio Department of Public Works, Colum- 
bus, Chio. 

Department of Conservation, State of Ohio, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

State Drain Commissioner of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, Chio. 

Ohio State Planning Commission, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Mr. Virgil Cramer, 2625 Densmore Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Raymond Hiltebrand, 921 Broadway, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Fred Hunt, 2612 Scottwood Drive, To- 
lecio, Ohio. 

Mr. Chester Early, Security Bank Building, 
Toledo, Ohio, ° 

Mr. Benjamin Redding, 3909 Willys Park- 
way, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. William Donovan, 2222 Scottwood Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohic 

Mrs, Opal Mundy, 2119 Scottwood Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mayor, Toledo, Ohio. 

City of Toledo, Department of Public Serv- 
ice, Toledo, Ohio. 

Postmaster, Toledo, Ohio. 

Editor, Toledo Times, Toledo, Ohio. 

Editor, Toledo Blades Toledo, Ohio. 

United States Coast Guard, Ninth Naval 
District, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. William H. Gould, State agent, Ohio 
Department of Public Works, 34 Birckhead 
Place, Toledo, Ohio. 

Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

United States Engineer Suboffice, United 
States Court and Customs Building, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. L. C. Sabin, vice president, Lake Car- 


riers’ Association, Rockefeller Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lake. Carriers’ Association, Rockefeller 


Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Edward Evans, care of Lucas County 
Courthouse, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Louis Sanzenbacker, care of Lucas 
County Courthouse, Toledo, Ohio. 

Dr. Reuben Hilty, care of Lucas County 
Courthouse, Toledo, Ohio. 

Lucas County Sanitary Engineers Office, 
Lucas County Courthouse, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Lucas County Engineers Office, Lucas 
County Court House, Toledo, Ohio. 

State of Ohio Highway Department, 1807 
M-dison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Eugene Howard, Security Bank Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Charles Swartz, Reno Beach, Route No. 
1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. George Briesacher, Reno Beach, Route 
No. 1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. Roger Van Hoose, Reno Beach, Route 
No. 1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. Claude Van Gunten, Reno Beach, Route 
No. 1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank Corns, 819 Starr Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. George Franks, Howard Farms, care of 
Bono, Ohio. 

Helen Lupica, 522 Buckeye Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, 

Mr. John Liebherr, 1219 Varland Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. William R. Miller, Route No. 1, Curtice, 
Ohio. 

Mrs, Floyd Sevy, Howard Farms, Bono, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Frank Wolf, Box 297, Rural Route No. 5, 
Toledo, GChio. 

Mr. Herbert Balduan, 829 Mason Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. William J. Hartnett, 2612 Broadway, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Carl Stoddard, Reno Beach, Route No. 
1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. Isham Kelly, Reno Beach, Route No. 1, 
Curtice, Chio. 

Mrs. Hannah Rehard, 1613 Pool Street, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Pauline Senn, 622 Woodruff, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Fred Siebert, 614 Southard, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Ralph Hartman, Route No. 1, Curtice, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Norman Edgar, 644 Ansonia Drive, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Mr. John Richacek, 2212 Consaul Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. A. Snyir, 2126 Consaul Street, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr. John Szuck, Route No. 1, Curtice, Ohio. 

Mr. Bernard Lempert, 401 Monroe Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. John Lewinski, Route No. 1, Curtice, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Donald Benson, Route No. 1, Curtice, 
Ohio. 

Mr. E. Cottrell, Route No. 1, Curtice, Ohio, 

Mr. Sam Perriatt, 1841 Erie Street, Toledo, 
Ohio, 

Mr. Charles Herman, Bono, Ohio. 

Mr. Ferdinand Lehman, Route No. 1, Cur- 
tice, Ohio. 

Mr. John Hanson, Route No, 1, Curtice, 
Ohio. 

Director, Lake State Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Frank R. Reid, National Rivers and 
Harbors Reporter, 1147 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Waterways Journal, Chemical Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

River and Harbor Improvement Associa- 
tion, 914 Williamson Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Attention: Andrew Hudson, Project 
Director. 

H. R. Neely, Regional Manager, Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Chicago, Il. 

Inter-Lake Yachting Association, 2323 
Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I see on the floor of 
the House the distinguished Senator who 
wrote this bill in the Senate, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Mr. OvVERTON, 


of Louisiana. I wish to read what he 
said when he presented this bill: 

Among the projects which we have elimi- 
nated from the bill—projects which are con- 
troversial in their nature—is the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee project, in Alabama and Missis- 
fippi, which had an estimated Federal cost 
of $66,000,000. On January 2, 1945, the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
adopted a resolution providing for a re- 
study and review of that project. Later on, 
in due course, a report on it will be made. 

I wish to thank both of the very able and 
distinguished Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
BaNKHEAD and Mr. HILL] and the able and 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi | Mr. 
Biiz0| for their cooperation with me in con- 
nection with that matter, and for agreeing 
not to offer, during consideration of the 
pending bill, either in the committee or on 
the floor of the Senate, an amendment hav- 
ing to do with the Tennessee-Tombighbee 
project. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. OvTLAND]}. 

Mr. OUTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the chairman and the members 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee for 
their speedy action in bringing this bill 
to the House. As has been pointed out, 
it is the same bill that passed this body 
during the Seventy-eighth Congress, with 
the exception of a few amendments. I 
hope that this bill is passed here with 
as much unanimity as it passed the Sen- 
ate a few days ago. It contains numer- 
ous projects which are of vital impor- 
tance to the future development of this 
Nation; it provides for the development 
and expansion of one phase of our natu- 
ral resources, the great rivers and har- 
bors of America. Regardless of the sec- 
tion of the country in which these proj- 
ects are located, the entire Nation will 
benefit by their development. 

When this same bill was before the 
last -Congress I called attention to the 
special importance to be attached to the 
projects on the Pacific coast, pointing 
out then that in the Pacific phases of the 
war and in the post-war period to fol- 
low that this section of the United States 
would play an increasingly important 
role. On the west coast we do not have 
as many fine rivers and harbors as in 
many other sections of the country, so 
it is unusually important that we develop 
the ones that we do possess. 

This bill makes provisions for many 
such developments, including four, those 
at Monterey, Moss Landing, Morro Bay, 
and Santa Barbara, in the Eleventh 
Congressional District. The need for the 
early cevelopment of Moss Landing has 
already been pointed out by me several 
times on the floor of this House; its vital 
importance to the fishing industry in 
California can hardly be overestimated. 
The fact that both the War Department 
and the Department of the Interior have 
urged its early completion is in itself 
testimony to the need. I am glad, too, 
that the bill now before us calls for the 
Army engineers to study into the pos- 
sibilities for the development of Monterey 
Bay. This harbor, centrally located in 
California between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, has a wonderful future, and 


I feel confident that the study to be made 
by the Army engineers will be but the 
first step of many that will eventually 
culminate in a great port here. 

May I point out also that there are 
several other harbor possibilities in this 
stretch of coast line between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco which will inevitably 
play an important role in west coast de- 
velopment and in the expansion of our 
Asiatic trade. I refer especially to Ven- 
tura, Port Hueneme, Santa Barbara, and 
Morro Bay, and it will be noted that the 
latter two are already included in the 
present bill. 

Again I congratulate the chairman and 
members of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for their wise and farsighted ac- 
tion in bringing this bill before us early 
in this session, and I trust that those 
projects which will contribute to the 
war effort will be started in the very near 
future. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. EL- 
LIOTT). 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been asked on several occasions whether 
or not I intended to offer my amendment 
that was introduced in the last session of 
Congress to the river and harbor bill 
cealing with the 160-acre limitation. At 
this time I have no desire to introduce 
my amendment, although it is germane 
to this bill, hoping that through other 
legislation we can reach an agreement. 
If we cannot, at a later date I will ap- 
pear beiore the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, of which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD! is chairman, and 
at that time offer the same amendment 
that I did in the last session of the Con- 
gress, realizing at this time that the con- 
troversial nature of my amendment and 
others perhaps kept that legislation in 
the last session of Congress from being 
enacted into law. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD], chairman of the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and to the membership of the House who 
stood by me in the closing days of the 
Seventy-eighth Congress when I cffered 
my amendment. I see my friend here, 
the good Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], who is chairman of the sub- 
committee in the Senate that gave me 
and my people a lot of time so far as my 
amendment was concerned, and I think 
made it possible for my amendment to 
be included in the river and harbor bill 
that passed the House. I am thankful to 
both of those chairmen. They are fine 
gentlemen. I also thank the Members of 
the House for their cooperation on my 
amendment. My people are grateful be- 
cause they are going to keep trying to 
work it out some way for this amend- 
ment to become law, because when the 
Central Valley project is complete, which 
means much to my people, it will be 
worked out in only one way and that is 
the American way. That is all we are 
asking. 

I want to again thank the chairman of 
the House Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and the fine Senator on the 
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floor at this time, as well as the mem- 
bership of the House, for their very much 
appreciated cooperation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BELL], a 
member of the committee. 

Mr.BELL. Mr. Chairman, for 10 years 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. I have watched 
with great interest as I have participated 
in the decisions of that committee the 
bills that have been brought forth, but 
during all of this decade I have never 
known of a bill to be brought out that 
had more merit to it than this bill, par- 
ticularly coming at a time like this. 
Not only does this bill create a good deal 
of employment in the post-war period, 
but it is a type of employment that will 
yield rich dividends to the people of the 
United States in all of the years to come. 
I am-certainly in favor of this bill, and 
I think it is one bill that ought to pass 
this House unanimously. 

Before I close, may I say just this 
word? I think that this committee has 
been exceedingly fortunate to be work- 
ing under the chairmanship of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas. I 
know of no Member of this House who 
has a more distinguished record, or who 
is more loved by every member of this 
committee regardless of political affilia- 
tions, than the distinguished gentleman 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan 

Mr. DONDERO. As the ranking Re- 
publican member on that committee, I 
wish to confirm the sentiments expressed 
by the gentleman from Missouri regard- 
ing our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleagues on both sides of the House 
for this splendid reception. I am grate- 
ful beyond expression. I rose, however, 
to make an announcement with refer- 
ence to this bill. The chairman of this 
committee, the gentleman from Texas 
[ Mr. Mansrrevp], has been very generous 
indeed. Both he and the chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee handling this 
legislation, Mr. Overton, have assured 
me that when the supplemental report of 
the Army engineers comes in on the Ten- 
necssee-Tombigbee inland waterway, if it 
is as favorable as indications now appear 
that it will be, it will be inserted in the 
next bill, and will have their unqualified 
support. 

It will give us people in the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley a slack-water route for 
upstream traffic that will benefit every- 
one, every shipper, not only on the Mis- 
sissippi and on the Tombigbee and on the 
Tennessee, but everyone on the Ohio 
River up to Louisville and Paducah, Ky., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Fittsburgh, Pa, 

It will also benefit everyone on the Mis- 
sissippi from New Orleans north, includ- 
ing Cairo, St. Louis, Minneapolis, and 
St. Paul, as well as Chicago and all points 
on the Great Lakes, It will benefit every- 
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one on the Missouri River—all the way 
up to Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux 
City. 

The Army engineers are now working 
on it and assure me that the information 
they are now gathering will enable them 
to make a far more favorable report than 
the one they made a few years ago. I 
believe this new report will entirely elim- 
inate all opposition to this great project, 

I have no desire to delay this legisla- 
tion. I have no desire to embarrass my 
distinguished chairman the gentlemen 
from Texas [Mr. MansFIELD]. I have no 
desire to hamper any legislation that will 
furnish post-war employment, that will 
help to develop the rivers and the har- 
bors of the Nation as they should be and 
as they must be in the years to come. 

I am assured that we will have an- 
other rivers and harbors bill soon. I am 
urging the Army engineers to hurry up 
with this supplemental report in order 
that we may get this project into the 
next bill so that we may get the support 
of the gentlemen to whom I have referred 
today, as well as my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DonpEro], my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RopGers], and all the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

In fact, I think when that report comes 
before the House this project will have 
the unanimous support of the Members 
of this body, and will also have the sup- 
port of practically every Member of the 
Senate. 

For these reasons I have agreed to 
withhold this amendment at this time, 
and support the bill as it now stands. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in connection with 
the exercise of jurisdiction over the rivers 
of the Nation through the construction of 
works of improvement, for navigation or 
flood control, as herein authorized, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to recognize the interests and rights 
of the States in determining the development 
of the watersheds within their borders and 
likewise their interests and rights in water 
utilization and control, as herein authorized 
to preserve and protect to the fullest possible 
extent established and potential uses, for all 
purposes, of the waters of the Nation’s rivers; 
to facilitate the consideration of projects 
on a basis of comprehensive and coordinated 
development; and to limit the authorization 
and construction of navigation works to those 
in which a substantial benefit to navigation 
will be realized therefrom and which can be 
operated consistently with appropriate and 
economic use of the waters of such rivers 
by other users. 

In conformity with this policy— 

(a) Plans, proposals, or reports of ,the 
Chief of Engineers, War Department, for any 
works of improvement for navigation or flood 
control not heretofore cr herein authorized, 
shall be submitted to the Congress only upon 
compliance with the provisiens of this para- 
graph (a). Investigations which form the 
basis of any such plans, proposals, or reports 
shall be conducted in such a manner as to 
give to the affected State or States, during 
the course of the investigations, informa- 
tion developed by the investigations and 
also opportunity for consultation regarding 
plans and proposals, and, to the extent 
deemed practicable by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, opportunity to cooperate in the in- 
vestigations. If such investigations in whole 
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or part are concerned with the use or con. 
trol of waters arising west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian, the Chief of Engineers shall 
give to the Secretary of the Interior, during 
the course of the investigations, informa. 
tion developed by the investigations and also 
opportunity for consultation regarding plans 
and proposals, and to the extent deemed 
practicable by the Chief of Engineers, oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in the investigations, 
The relations of the Chief of Engineers with 
any State under this paragraph (a) shall be 
with the Governor of the State or such official 
or agency of the State as the Governor may 
designate. The term “affected State or 
States” shall include those in which the 
works or any part thereof are proposed 
to be located; those which in whole or 
part are both within the drainage basin in- 
volved and situated in a State lying wholly 
or in part west of the ninety-eighth merid- 
ian; and such of those which are east of 
the ninety-eighth meridian as, in the judg- 
ment of the Chief of Engineers, will be sub- 
stantially affected. Such plans, proposals, 
or reports and related investigations shall 
be made to the end, among other things, 
of facilitating the coordination of plans for 
the construction and operation of the pro- 
posed works with other plans involving the 
waters which would be used or controlled by 
such proposed works. Each report sub- 
mitting any such plans or proposals to the 
Congress shall set out therein, among other 
things, the relationship between the plans 
for construction and operation of the pro- 
posed works and the plans, if any, submitted 
by the affected States and by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The Chief of Engineers 
shall transmit a copy of his proposed report 
to each affected State, and, in case the plans 
or proposals covered by the report are con- 
cerned with the use or control of waters 
which rise in whole or in part west of the 
ninety-seventh meridian, to the Secretary 
of the Interior. Within 90 days from the 
date of receipt of said proposed report, the 
written views and recommendations of each 
affected State and of the Secretary of the 
Interior may be submitted to the Chief of 
Engineers. The Secretary of War shall trans- 
mit to the Congress, with such comments 
and recommendations as he deems appropri- 
ate, the proposed report together with the 
submitted views and recommendations of 
affected States and of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The Secretary of War may pre- 
pare and make said transmittal any time 
following said 90-day period. The letter of 
transmittal and its attachment shall be 
printed as a House or Senate document. 

(b) The use for navigation, in connec- 
tion with the operation and maintenance of 
such works herein authorized fc. construc- 
tion, of waters arising in States lying wholly 
or partly west of the ninety-eighth meridian 
shall be only such use as does not conflict 
with any beneficial consumptive use, pres- 
ent or future, in States lying wholly or 
partly west of the ninety-eighth meridian, 
of such waters for domestic, municipal, stock 
water, irrigation, mining, or industrial pur- 
poses. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior, in mak- 
ing investigations of and reports on works 
for irrigation and purposes incidental thereto 
shall, in relation to an affected State or 
States (as defined in paragraph (a) of this 
section), and to the Secretary of War, be sub- 
ject to the same provisions regarding investi- 
gations, plans, proposals, and reports as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (a) of this section for 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
War. In the event a submission of views and 
recommendations, made by an affected State 
or by the Secretary of War pursuant to said 
provisions, sets forth objections to the plans 
or proposals covered by the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the proposed works 
shall not be deemed authorized except upon 
approval by an act of Congress and subsec- 
tion 9 (a) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1167), and subsection 3 (a) of 
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the act of August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418), as 
amended, are hereby amended accordingly. 

Sec. 2. The following works of improve- 
ment of rivers, harbors, and other waterways 
are hereby adopted and authorized in the 
interest of national security and the stabili- 
zation of employment, and shall be prose- 
cuted as speedily as may be consistent with 
budgetary requirements, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War and supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers, in accordance with 
the plans in the respective reports herein- 
after designated and subject to the condi- 
tions set forth therein: Provided, That no 
project herein authorized shall be appro- 
priated for or constructed until 6 months 
after the termination of the present wars in 
which the United States is engaged unless 
the construction of such project has been 
recommended by an authorized defense 
agency and approved by the President as 
being necessary or desirable in the interest 
of the national defense and security, and the 
President has notified the Congress to that 
effect: Provided further, That penstocks or 
other similar facilities adapted to possible 
future use in the development of hydroelec- 
tric power shall be installed in any dam here- 
in authorized when approved by the Secre- 
tary of War upon the recommendation of 
the Chief of Engineers and of the Federal 
Power Commission, and such recommenda- 
tions shall be based upon consideration of 
the proper utilization and conservation in 
the public interest of the resources of the 
region: 

Northeast Harbor, Maine: House Document 
No. 1382, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Isie au Haut Thoroughfare, Maine; Senate 
Document No. 15, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Hendricks Harbor, Maine; Senate Document 
No. 40, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Portland Harbor, Maine; House Document 
No. 560, Seventy-sixth Congress; and the 
maintenance of Soldier Ledge Channel in 
Hussey Sound, Casco Bay, at a depth of 
40 feet, in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated October 26, 1942; 

Josias River, Maine; House Document No. 
227, Seventy-sixth Congress; except that 
the useful work done on the project by local 
interests shall be accepted toward the 
fulfillment of the requirements of local 
cooperation; i 

Newburyport Harbor, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 703, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Gloucester Harbor and Annisquam River, 
Mass.; House Document No. 329, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Manchester Harbor, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 447, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Salem Harbor, Mass.; House Document No, 
701, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Marblehead Harbor, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 85, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Boston Harbor, Mass.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
April 28, 1943; 

Dorchester Bay and Neponset River, Mass.; 
House Document No. 394, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Weymouth Fore River, Mass.; House Docu- 
ment No. 291, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cohasset Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 425, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Duxbury Harbor, Mass.; Senate Document 
No. 115, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Chatham (Stage) Harbor, Mass.; House 
Document No. 456, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Wellfleet Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 557, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hyannis Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No 98, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cape Cod Canal (Onset Bay), Mass.; House 
Document No. 431, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Nantucket Harbor, Mass.; House Document 
No. 115, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Menemsha Creek, Marthas Vineyard, Mass.; 
House Document No. 365, Seventy-sixth Con- 


gress; 
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Wickford Harbor, R. I; Senate Document 
No. 105, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. I.; House 
Document No. 330, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Pawcatuck River, R. I. and Conn.; House 
Document No. 839, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mystic River, Conn.; House Document No. 
849, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Thames River, Conn.: Hpuse Document No. 
367, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Connecticut River below Hartford, Conn.; 
House Document No. 368, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Clinton Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 240, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Guilford Harbor, Conn.: House Document 
No. 149, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

New Haven Harbor, Conn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 307, Seventy-sixth Congress, ex- 
cept the further improvement of Quinnipiac 
River; 

Bridgeport Harbor, Conn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 819, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Norwalk Harbor, Conn.; House Document 
No. 220, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mianus River, Conn.; House 
No. 549, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Greenwich Harbor, Conn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 125, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Great Lakes to Hudson River waterway; 
in accordance with the report of the Chief 
of Engineers dated April 14, 1942; 

Jamaica Bay, N. Y.; House Document No. 
700, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Jones Inlet, N. Y.; House Document No, 
409, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Northport Harbor, N. Y.; House,Document 
No. 109, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Peconic River, N. Y.; House Document No. 
237, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lake Montauk Harbor, N. Y.; House Docu- 
ment No. 369, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Orowoe Creek, N. Y.; House Document No, 
126, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Passaic River, N. J.; House Document No. 
430, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Newark Bay, Hackensack and Passaic Riv- 
ers, N. J.; in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated May 20, 1942; 

Way Cake Creek, N. J.; House Document 
No. 624, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Compton Creek, N. J.: House Document No, 
673, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Shark River, N. J.: House Document No. 
102, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

New Jersey Intracoastal Waterway; House 
Document No. 133, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Manasquan River, N. J.; House Document 
No. 356, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Toms River, N. J.; House Document No. 393, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cold Spring Inlet, N. J.; House Document 
No. 262; Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to the ,sea; 
House Documents Nos. 580; Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and 340, Seventy-seventh Congress; 
and the maintenance of enlarged channel op- 
posite the Philadelphia Navy Yard in accord- 
ance with the report on file in the office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Delaware River at Camden, N. J.; House 
Document No, 3538, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

_Inland waterway between Rehoboth Bay 
and Delaware Bay, Del.; House Document 
No. 344, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Indian River, Del.; House Document No, 
$20, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Nanticoke River, Del. and Md.; Senate Doc- 
ument No. 69, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Susquehanna River, above and below 
Havre de Grace, Md.; Senate Document No, 
67, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Baltimore Harbor and channels, Md.; in 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated June 30, 1942; and channel 
in Curtis Creek in accordance with plans on 
file in the Office, Chief of Enzineers; 

Mill Creek, Md.; House Do-ument No. 100, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Broadwater Creek, Md.; House Document 
No. 622, Seventy-seventh Congress; 
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Cadle Creek, Md.; House Document No. 465, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Channel to Island Creek, St. George Island, 
Md.; House Document No. 99, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

St. Catherines Sound, Md.; House Docu- 
ment No. 242, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Biack Walnut Harbor, Md.; House Docu- 
ment No. 217, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Town Creek, Md.; House Document No. 219, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Duck Point Cove, Md.; House Document 
No. 241, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lower Thoroughfare, Deals Island, Md.; 
House Document No. 238, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Crisfield Harbor, Md.; House Document No. 
457, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pocomoke River, Md.; House Document 
No. 429, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway on the coast of Virginia; House 
Document No. 268, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Occohannock Creek, Va.; House Document 
No. 223, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Oyster Channel, Va.; House Document No. 
716, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Onancock River, Va.; House Document No, 
858, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tangier Channel, Va.; House Document No. 
141, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Cranes Creek, Va.; House Document No. 687, 
Seventy-sixth Conoeress; 

Totuskey Creek, Va.; House Documeng No. 
686, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hoskins Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
129, Seventy-seventh Congress: 

Urbanna Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
285, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Whitings Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
582, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Broad Creek, Va.; House Document No. 381, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pamunkey River, Va.; House Document No, 
671, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Appomattox River, Va.; House Document 
No. 223, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Hampton Creek, Va.; House Document No. 
559, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Cape Charles City Harbor, Va.; in accord- 
ance with the report of the Chief of En- 
gineers dated May 12, 1942; 

Norfolk Harbor, Va.; House Document No. 
224, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Little River, Va.; maintenance work in ac- 
cordance with the report on file in the office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

James River, Va.; House Document No. 738, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beau- 
fort Inlet, N. C.; House Document No. 117, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Chowan River, N. C., and Blackwater River, 
Va.; House Document No. 101, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Pembrcke Creek, N. C.; House Document 
No. 225, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Channel from Pamlico Sound to Rodanthe, 
N. €.; House Document No. 234, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Channel from Pamlico Sound to Avon, N. 
C.; House Document No. 316, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Rollinson Channel, N. C.; House Document 
No. 236, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway connecting Swan Quarter Bay 
with Deep Bay, N. C.; House Document No. 
239, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Neuse and Trent Rivers, N. C.; House Doc- 
ument No. 623, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Channel connecting Thoroughfare Bay with 
Cedar Bay, N. C.; Senate Document No. 87, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Waterway connecting Pamlico Sound and 
Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; House Document No. 
99, Seventy-seventh Congress, and Senate 
Document No. 247, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Channel from Back Sound to Lookout 
Bight, N. C.; House Document No. 746, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; 

Beaufort Harbor, N. C.; House Document 
No. 334, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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Inland waterway, Beaufort to Cape Fear 
River, N. C., including waterway to Jackson- 
ville, N. C.; House Documents No. 660, Seve 
enty-sixth Congress, and 346, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; 

Cape Fear River, N. C., at and below Wil- 
mington; House Document No. 131 and Sen- 
ate Document No. 83, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Northeast (Cape Fear) River, N. C.; Sen- 
ate Document No. 170, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Cape Fear 
River, N. C., to Winyah Bay, 8S. C.; House Doc- 
ument No. 327, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Winyah Bay, S. C.; House Document No, 
211, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Beresford Creek, S. C.; House Document 
No 602, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Charleston Harbor, S. C.; House Document 
No. 156, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Shipyard River, S. C.; report of the Chief 
of Engineers dated April 11, 1942; 

Abbapoola Creek, S. C.; House Document 
No. 97, Seventy-sixth Congress. 


Russel Creek, S. C.; Senate Document No. 
41, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
Savanneh Harbor, Ga.; House Document 


No. 283, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Altemaha, Oconee, and Ocmulgee Rivers, 
Ga.; House Document No. 610, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; 

Ingracoastal Waterway from Cape Fear 
River, N. C., to St. Johns River, Fla.; House 
Document No. 114, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Fernandina Harbor 
Fla.; House Document No. 
seventh Congress; 

St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville to 
the ocean; House Document No. 322, 
Seventy-seventh Congress and Senate Doc- 
ument No. 230, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
and plans for the alteration of channel 
alinement on file in the office of the Chief 
of Engineers, with such modifications as 
he may deem advisable; 

St. Johns River, Fla., Palatka to Lake 
Harney; House Document No. 603, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 





and Amelia River, 
284, Seventy- 


St. Johns River, Fla., Jacksonville, to 
Lake Harney; House Document No. 445, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; 


Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated Oc- 
tober 26, 1942; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Miami, Fla.: House Documents Nos. 
261 and 336, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Canaveral Harbor Fla.; House Document 
No. 367, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Lucie Inlet, Fla.; House Document 
No. 391, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lake Worth Inlet, Fla.; House Document 
No. 530, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

New River, Fla.; House Document No. 553, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; ‘ 

Miami Harbor, Fla.; in accordance with 
the report cf the Chief of Engineers dated 
June 24, 1942, with such modifications, in- 
cluding rearrangement of the harbor facili- 
ties and turning basin, as in the discretion 
of the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers may be advisable; 

Miami River, Fia.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
March 19, 1942; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Miami to Key 
West, Fla.; in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated October 26, 
1942; . 

Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okececho- 
bee drainage areas, Fla.; House Document 
No. 696, Seventy-sixth Congress; and in ac- 
cordance with thé report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated June 5, 1943; 

Intracoastal Waterway from the Caloosa- 


hatchee River to the Anclote River, Fla.; 
House Document No. 3871, Seventy-sixtn 
Congress; 
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Little Manatee River, Fla.; House Docu- 
ment No. 552, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tampa Harbor, Fla.; Senate Document No. 
16, and House Document No, 119, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, and Senate Document No. 
183, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Anclote River, Fla.; House Document No. 
243, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pithlachascotee River, Fla.; House Docu- 
ment No. 86, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Marks River, Fla.; House Document No. 
345, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway from Apalachicola 
Bay to St. Marks River, Fla.; House Document 
No. 442, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Apalachicola, Chattahoochee, and Flint 
Rivers, Ga. and Fla.; House Document No, 
342, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

St. Josephs Bay, Fla.; Senate Document 
No. 17, Seventy-seventh Congress; and in 
accordance with the report on file in the 
Office, Chief of Engineers; 

Watson Bayou, Fla.; House Document No. 
555, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
April 3, 1943; 

Alabama-Coosa River, Ala.: Initial and 
ultimate development of the Alabama-Coosa 
River and tributaries for navigation, flood 
control, power development, and other pur- 
poses, as outlined in House Document No, 
414, Seventy-seventh Congress, is hereby 
authorized substantially in accordance with 
the plans being prepared by the Chief of Engi- 
necrs with such modifications thereof from 
time to time as in the discretion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
may be advisable for the purpose of increas- 
ing the development of hydroelectric power; 
and that for the initiation and accomplish- 
ment of the ultimate plan appropriations 
are authorized in such amounts as Congress 
may from time to time determine to be 
advisable, the total of such appropriations 
not to exceed the sum of $60,000,000. The 
aforesaid authorization and approval shall 
include authorities for all powerhouses, power 
machinery, and appurtenances found to be 
desirable by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engineers 
and the Federal Power Commission; 

Mobile, Harbor, Ala.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
October 26, 1942; 

Warrior and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala. and 
Miss.; House Documents Nos. 276, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and 382, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Dauphin Island Bay Channel, Ala.; House 
Document No. 333, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Bayou Coden, Ala.; House Document No. 
824, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Bayou La Batre, Ala.; House Document No, 
281, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Biloxi Harbor, Miss.; House Documents 
Nos. 258 and 326, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Pass Christian Harbor, Miss.; Senate Docue- 
ment No. 214, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Bayou Galere, Miss.; House Document No, 
112, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Bayous LaLoutre, St. Malo, and Yscloskey, 
La.; Senate Document No. 116, Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; 

Mississippi River, Baton Rouge, La., to the 
Gulf of Mexico; House Document No. 215, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Intracoastal Waterway in the vicinity of 
Algiers at New Orleans, La.; Senate Docu- 
ment No. 188, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Bayous Petit Anse, Tigre, and Carlin, La.; 
House Document No. 594, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 

Calcasieu River and Pass, La.; House Docu- 
ment No. 465, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 
way; House Document Nos. 428, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, and 383, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water- 
way to Harlingen, Tex.; House Document No, 
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402, Seventy-seventh Congress; the depths 
and widths to be the same as authorized 
for the main stem of the waterway in Publig 
Law No. 675, enacted July 23, 1942; 

Louisiana and Texas Intracoastal Water. 
way; Senate Document No. 248, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex.; House 
Document No. 685, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
and Senate Documents Nos. 60 and 158, Sey- 
enty-seventh Congress; 

Neches and Angelina Rivers, Tex.; Senate 
Document No. 98, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

The improvement of the Trinity River and 
tributaries, Texas, for navigation, flood con- 
trol, and allied purposes is hereby approyed 
and authorized in accordance with the re- 
ports contained in House Document No. 403, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lavon Reservoir on East Fork of Trinity 
River, Tex.; House Document No. 533, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress; 

Houston Ship Channel, Tex.; House Docu- 
ments Nos. 226 and 256, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; and in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated August 21, 
1943; 

Clear Creek and Clear Lake, Tex.; House 
Document No. 319, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Chocolate and Bastrop Bayous, Tex.; House 
Document No. 337, Seventy-sixth Congress: 
Provided, That the authorization is not to 
be construed as final approval for the im- 
provement of Bastrop Bayou; 

Channel from Pass Cavallo to Port Lavaca 
and Lavaca-Navidad Rivers, Tex., in accord- 
‘ance with the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers dated December 10, 1943, and Hotise 
Documents Nos. 314, Seventy-sixtin Congress, 
and 659, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Guadalupe River, Tex.; House Document 
No. 247, Seventy-sixth Congress: Provided, 
That whenever any power project, not un- 
der Federal license, is benefitted by the Can- 
yon Reservoir project, the Federal Power 
Commission, after notice to the owner or 
owners of such unlicensed project and after 
opportunity for hearing, shall determine and 
fix a reasonable and equitable annual charge 
to be paid to the United States on account 
of such benefits by said owner or owners or 
other recipients of such benefits; 

Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi Channel, Tex.; 
House Document No. 544, Seventy-eighth 
Congress; 

Brazos Island Harbor, Tex.; House Docu- 
ment No. 335, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
House Document No. 347, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La.; 
House Document No. 104, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Mississippi River between the Ohio and 
Missouri Rivers; House Document No. 231, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The existing project for 
lock and dam No. 2 is hereby modified in 
accordance with the recommendation in 
House Document No. 432, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The construction of lock 
and dam No. 26 at Alton, Ill., is hereby de- 
clared to be in accord with the project 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved August 30, 1935; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis; House Documents Nos. 103 
and 547, Seventy-sixth Congress; 263, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; and 449, Seventy- 
eighth Congress; ; 

Mississippi River between Missouri River 
and Minneapolis: The existing project is 
hereby modified to provide for remedial works 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the district engineer in the report submitted 
in House Document No. 137, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and for such remedial works or 
land acquisitions in any levee or drainage 
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district, with respect to which payments, 
remedial works, or land acquisitions were 
recommended in Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee Document No. 34, Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, and authorized by the act of August 
26, 1937, as the Chief of Engineers deems 
advisable, in addition to or’ in lieu of the 
payments, remedial works, or land acquisi- 
tions so recommended and authorized; 

Tilinois Waterway, Ill., and Indiana Har- 
bor and Canal, Ind.; House Document No. 
145, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Missouri River between Sioux City, Iowa, 
and the mouth; House Document No, 214, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Scioto River at Portsmouth, Ohio: Such 
works as the Chief of Engineers may find 
advisable to provide a harbor channel equiva- 
lent to that existing prior to initiation of 
the Portsmouth flood-control project; the 
cost of such works in no event to exceed $75,- 


000; 

Coasts of the Great Lakes; harbors of ref- 
uge for light draft vessels; House Document 
No. 446, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Baudette Harbor, Minn.; House Document 
No. 216, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Harbor at Knife River, Minn.; House Docu- 
ment No. 686, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Ashland Harbor, Wis.; House Document 
No. 337, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Menominee Harbor and River, Mich. and 
Wis.; House Document No. 228, Seventy-sixth 
Congress; 

Green Bay Harbor, Wis.; House Document 
No. 95, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship 
Canal, Wis.; House Document No. 421, Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress; 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis.; Senate Document 
No. 29, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Racine Harbor, Wis.; House Documents 
Nos. 816, Seventy-seventh Congress, and 255, 
Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Waukegan Harbor, Ill.; House Document 
No. 116, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Calumet Harbor and River, Ill. and Ind.; 
House Document No. 233, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress; 

St. Joseph Harbor, Mich.; House Document 
No. 129, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Grand Haven Harbor and Grand River, 
Mich.; House Document No. 661, Seventy- 
sixth Congress; 

Manistee Harbor, Mich.; House Document 
No. 380, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

St. Marys River, Mich., South Canal: In 
accordance with the report of the Chief of 
Engineers dated August 14, 1944, and con- 
tained in House Document No. 679, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session; 

St. Marys River, Mich.: The construction of 
a new hydroelectric power plant in accordance 
with the plan recommended in House Docu- 
ment No. 339, Seventy-seventh Congress: 
Provided, That only the first step of the rec- 
ommended development, involving an in- 
stallation of approximately 14,000 kilowatts 
at an estimated cost of $3,500,000, shall be 
constructed at this time, and no further de- 
velopment in addition to said first step shall 
be undertaken until hereafter authorized by 
law: Provided further, That the existing 
United States hydroelectric power plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie shall be abandoned upon 
completion of the new plant: Provided fur- 
ther, That the electric energy generated in 
the operation cf said new plant shall be sold 
by the Secretary of War, and any surplus 
water available to the United States which is 
not required for the operation of facilities 
owned by the United States may be leased by 
the Secretary of War upon such terms and 
conditions as he shall determine: And pro- 
vided further, That pending construction of 
the new United States plant he may also en- 
ter into such arrangements for continued 
operation of the existigg Government plant 
and the use of water as he may deem advis- 
able in the public interest; 

St. Clair River at Southeast Bend, Mich.; 
the widening of the existing project channel, 
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in rccordance with alternative plan B, as out- 
lined in the report of the district engineer in 
House Document No. 309, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, is hereby authorized; 

Detroit River, Mich.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
October 26, 1942; 

Sandusky Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 328, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Lorain Harbor, Ohio; House Document No. 
161, Seventy-seventh Congress: and in ac- 
cordance with the report on file in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 232, Seventy-sixth Congress; and the 
extension of the channel in the Cuyahoga 
River in accordance with the report of the 
Chief of Engineers dated February 14, 1942; 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio; House Document 
No. 321, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; protection of that portion 
of the peninsula south of the waterworks 
settling basins at an estimated annual cost 
of $15,000 is hereby authorized; 

Erie Harbor, Pa.; in accordance with the 
report of the Chief of Engineers dated Octo- 
ber 26, 1942; 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y.; House Document No. 
352, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Black Rock Channel and Tonowanda Har- 
bor, N. Y.; in accordance with the report of 
the Chief of Engineers dated April 16, 1942; 

Wilson Harbor, N. Y.; House Document No. 
679, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Rochester Harbor, N. Y.; House Document 
No. 139, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Sackets Harbor, N. Y.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
January 6, 1944; 

Cape Vincent Harbor, N. Y.; House Docu- 
ment No. 363, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

San Diego Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 390, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Newport Bay Harbor, Calif.; Senai : Docu- 
ment No. 138, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Santa Barbara Harbor, Calif.; House Docu- 
ment No. 348, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Morro Bay, Calif.; House Document No. 283, 
Seventy-seventh Congress; and further harbor 
development as desired by the Navy Depart- 
ment in accordance with the plans on file 
in the office, Chief of Engineers; 

Monterey Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 266, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Monterey Bay (Moss Landing), Calif; in 
accordance with the report on file in the 
office, Chief of Engineers; 

Redwood Creek, Calif.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
November 3, 1941; 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 466, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Oakland Harbor, Calif.; in accordance with 
the report on file in the office, Chief of Engi- 
neers; 

Richmond Harbor, Calif.; House Document 
No. 715, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait, 
Calif.; House Document No. 217, Seventy- 
seventh Congress; 

Noyo Harbor, Calif.; House Document No. 
682, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Crescent City Harbor, Calif.; House Docu- 
ment No. 688, Seventy-sixth Congress, and 
the construction of an inner breakwater in 
accordance with the plans on file in the office, 
Chief of Engineers; 

Chetco River, Oreg.; House Document No. 
817, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Coquille River, Oreg.; House Document No. 
672, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Umpqua Harbor and River, Oreg.; Senate 
Document No. 86, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Umpqua River, Oreg.; Senate Document No. 
191, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Yaquina Bay and Harbor, Oreg.; Senate 
Document No. 119, Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress; 

Depoe Bay, Oreg.; House Document No, 
850, Seventy-seventh Congrets; 

Salmon River, Oreg.; House Document No. 
651, Seventy-sixth Congress; 
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‘That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$120,000, to be immediately available as an 
emergency fund to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of War and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers for 
repairing damage to and checking erosion 
on the Bayocean Peninsula, in Oregon, caused 
by a storm in January 1939, in order to 
provide adequate protection to property on 
such peninsula and in Tillamook, Oreg.; 

Willamette River, Oreg.: The construction 
of the New Willamette Falls lock and navi- 
gation works in accordance with the plan 
submitted in House Document No. 544, Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress; 

Snake River, Oreg., Wash., and Idaho: The 
construction of such dams as are necessary, 
anc open channel improvement for purposes 
of providing slack water navigation and irri- 
gation in accordance with the plan submit- 
ted In House Document No. 704, Seventy- 
fifth Congress, with such modifications as do 
not change the requirements to provide slack- 
water navigation as the Secretary of War 
may find advisable after consultation with 
the Secretary of the Interior and such other 
agencies as may be concerned: Provided, 
That surplus electric energy generated at the 
dams authorized in this item shall be deliv- 
ered to the Secretary of the Interior for dis- 
position in accordance with existing laws re- 
lating to the disposition of power at Bonne- 
ville bam: Provided further, That nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed as con- 
ferring the power of condemnation of trans- 
mission lines; 


Columbia River at Bonneville, Oreg.: The 
Secretary of War is hereby authorized, under 
such terms and conditions as he may deem 
advisable, to acquire lands and provide facili- 
ties in the States of Oregon and Washington 
to replace Indian fishing grounds submerged 
or destroyed as a result of the construction : 
of Bonneville Dam: Provided, That not to 
exceed $50,000 may be expended for this pur- 
pose from funds heretofore or hereafter ap- 
propriated for maintenance and improve- 
ment of existing river and harbor works: 
Provided further, That such lands and fa- 
cilities shall be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the use and benefit of the 
Indians, and shall be subject to the same 
conditions, safeguards, and protections as 
the treaty fishing grounds submerged or de- 
stroyed; 

Columbia River and tributaries above 
Celilo Falls to the mouth of Snake River, 
Oreg. and Wash.; Senate Document No. 28, 
Seventy-sixth Congress; and House Docu- 
ment No. 324, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Columbia River, Oreg. and Wash.; the con- 
struction of the Umatilla Dam for purposes 
of navigation, power development, and irri- 
gation in accordance with the plan submitted 
in House Document No. 704, Seventy-fifth 
Congress: Provided, That surplus electric 
energy generated at said dam shall be de- 
livered to the Secretary of the Interior for 
disposition in accordance with existing laws 
relating to the disposition of power at Bon- 
neville Dam: Provided further, That noth- 
ing in this paragraph shall be construed as 
conferring the power of condemnation of 
transmission lines: Provided further, That 
said dam shall be so constructed as to pro- 
vide a pool elevation of 340 feet above sea 
level if a dam of that height is found to 
be feasible. In the design, construction, and 
operation of the Umatilla Dam adequate 
provision shall be made for the protection 
of anadromous fishes by affording free access 
to their natural spawning grounds or by 
other appropriate means. Studies and sur- 
veys mecessary for fish protection shall be 
made by the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior, and designs for 
structures and facilities required for fish pro- 
tection shall be prepared in cooperation with 
that agency. Funds appropriated for the 
design, construction, or operation of said dam 
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shall be available for transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the foregoing pure 
-poses. The aforesaid dam heretofore re- 
ferred to as the Umatilla Dam shall when 
completed be named the McNary Dam in 
honor of the late Senator Charlies L. Mc- 
Nary, and shall be dedicated to his memory 
as @ monument to his distinguished public 
service; 

Columbia River between Vancouver, Wash., 
and Bonneville, Oreg.; House Document No. 
218, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Columbia and Willamette Rivers below 
Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg.; House 
Documents Nos, 341 and 630, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; 

Baker Bay, Columbia River, Wash.; House 
Document No. 443, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Willapa River and Harbor, Wash.; House 
Document No, 481, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Grays Harbor and Chehalis River to Aber- 
deen, Wash., to maintenance work in accord- 
ance with report on file in Office, Chief of 
Engineers; 

Quillayute River, Wash.; House Document 
No. 218, Seventy-eighth Congress; 

Port Angeles Harbor, Wash.; House Docue 
ment No. 331, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Olympia Harbor, Wash.; House Document 
No. 699, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Tacoma Harbor, Wash.; House Document 
No. 124, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Stillaguamish River, Wash.; House Docu- 
ment No. 286, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Lake Crockett, Wash.; House Document 
No. 303, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Metlakatla Harbor, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 138, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Craig Harbor, Alaska; House Document No. 
558, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Meyers Chuck Harbor, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 222, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Wrangell Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 284, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Wrangell Narrows, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 260, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
March 14, 1944; 

Skagway Harbor, Alaska; in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers 
dated April 11, 1942; 

Petersburg Harbor, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 670, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Port Alexander, Alaska; House Document 
No. 578, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Gastineau Channel, Alaska; House Docu- 
ment No. 325, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Elfin Cove, Alaska; House Document No, 
579, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Seldovia Harbor, Alaska; House Document 
No. 702, Seventy-sixth Congress; 

Keehi Lagoon, Oahu, T. H.; House Docu- 
ment No. 379, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

Port Allen Harbor, Hawaii; House Docu- 
ment No. 180, Seventy-seventh Congress; 

San Juan Harbor, P. R.; maintenance of 
existing entrance channel and turning basin 
to Army Terminal; 

Ponce Harbor, P. R.; in accordance with 
the report of the Chief of Engineers dated 
May 21, 1942; and 

Fajardo Harbor, P. R.; House Document 
No. 280, Seventy-sixth Congress. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to allot not to exceed $300,000 
from any appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for any one fiscal year for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, for remov- 
ing accumulated snags and other debris, and 
for protecting, clearing, and straightening 
channels in navigable harbors and navigable 
streams and tributaries thereof, when in the 
opinion of the Chief of Engineers such work 
is advisable in the interest of navigation or 
flood control. The paragraph in section 1 
of the River and Harbor Act approved July 
25, 1912, relating to removal of temporary 
obstructions, as amended by section 3 of the 
River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, 
and section 3 of the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved October 17, 1940, is hereby repealed, 

Sec. 4. That (a) the consent, permission, 
and authority granted to the Commissioners 
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of Lincoln Park, now superseded by the 
Chicago Park District, a municipal corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the laws 
of the State of Illinois to exercise jurisdic- 
tion over the navigable waters of Lake Michi- 
gan which lie within the following-described 
boundaries: 

Beginning at a point at the intersection 
of the existing bulkhead along Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago, Ill., with the existing pier 
which is parallel to and north of Ohio Street 
extended and south of Ontario Street ex- 
tended; thence easterly along said pier to a 
point in a line parallel to and 350 feet easterly 
of said bulkhead along the Lake Shore Drive; 
thence northwesterly along said last-de- 
scribed line to a point in a curve of 200 feet 
radius and tangent both to said last-described 
line and to a line 350 feet southerly from the 
southerly side of and parallel to the shore 
arm extension breakwater extending into 
Lake Michigan from a point near the inter- 
section of Oak Street and Lake Shore Drive; 
thence along said curve to a point in said 
line last described; thence easterly along said 
line to a point in a line at right angles with 
said shore arm extension breakwater at the 
eastern extremity thereof; thence northward 
along said last-described line to said shore 
arm extension breakwater; thence westward 
along said shore arm extension breakwater 
to the shore line; and (b) the right granted 
to said the Commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
now superseded by the Chicago Park District, 
to destroy the navigability of the above- 
described waters altogether; and (c) the right 
granted to said the Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, now superseded by the Chicago Park 
District, to erect an additional breakwater to 
connect the said shore arm extension break- 
water near the intersection of Oak Street and 
Lake Shore Drive with the shore line; and 
(d) the transfer of possession of said shore 
arm extension breakwater to said the Com- 
missioners of Lincoln Park, now superseded by 
the Chicago Park District, and the obligation 
for the permanent care, custody, and main- 
tenance of said shore arm extension break- 
water by the Commissioners of Lincoln Park, 
now superseded by the Chicago Park District, 
all as provided for by the act entitled “An 
act granting to the Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park the right to erect a breakwater in the 
navigable waters of Lake Michigan, and trans- 
ferring jurisdiction over certain navigable 
waters of Lake Michigan to the Commis- 
sioners of Lincoln Park,” approved March 3, 
1931, be rescinded. 

The United States of America hereby re- 
sumes jurisdiction over the above-described 
waters and the above-described shore arm ex- 
tension breakwater, and hereby discharges 
the Chicago Park District, successor to the 
superseded the Commissioners of Lincoln 
Park, from its liability for the permanent 
care, custody, and maintenance of said shore 
arm extension breakwater. 

Said Chicago Park District shall signify its 
acceptance of this act by written notice to 
the Secretary of War within 60 days after the 
passage of this act, and this section shall be- 
come effective immediately upon its accept- 
ance by said Chicago Park District. In the 
event of nonacceptance within 60 days this 
section shall become null and void. 

Sec. 5. The Chief of Engineers may author- 
ize the employment of physicians under 
agreement, to make such physical examina- 
tions of employees or prospective employees 
as he may consider essentidl, on a fee or 
regular employment basis, and all agreements 
heretofore entered into for such purposes are 
hereby validated, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to allow credit 
in the accounts of disbursing officers for rea- 
sonable payments heretofore made for such 
services. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to cause preliminary 
examinations and surveys to be made at the 
following-named localities, the cost thereof 
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to be paid from appropriations heretofore or 
hereafter made for such purposes: Provided, 
That no preliminary examination, survey, 
project, or estimate for new works other than 
those designated in this or some prior act 
or joint resolution shall be made: Provided 
further, That after the regular or formal 
reports made as required by law on any exam- 
ination, survey, project, or work under way 
or proposed are submitted no supplemental 
or additional report or estimate shall be made 
unless authorized by law: Provided further, 
That the Government shall not be deemed to 
have entered upon any project for the im- 
provement of any waterway or harbor men- 
tioned in this act until the project for the 
proposed work shall have been adopted by 
law: Provided further, That reports of surveys 
on beach erosion and shore protection shall 
include an estimate of the public interests 
involved, and such plan of improvement as 
is found justified, together with the equi- 
table distribution of costs in each case: And 
provided further, That this section shall not 
be construed to interfere with the perform- 
ance of any duties vested in the Federal Pow- 
er Commission under existing law: 

Beals Harbor, Maine. 

Blue Hill Harbor, Maine. 

Macks Point, Searsport, Maine, with a view 
to the construction of a harbor. 

Scarboro River, Maine, between Prouts 
Neck and Pine Point. 

Bunganuc Creek, Maquoite Bay, Maine. 

Cathance River, Maine. 

Winterport Harbor, Maine. 

Boothbay Harbor, Maine, particularly the 
Mill Cove area. 

Cundys Harbor, Maine. 

Wood Island Harbor, Maine, and the pool 
at Biddeford. 

For a continuous waterway between Port- 
land, Maine, and Boston, Mass., inland where 
possible. 

Waterway from Plum Island Sound to the 
Annisquam River, Essex County, Mass. 

Ipswich River, Plum Island Sound, and 
Fox Creek, Mass. 

Mattapoisett, Mass. 

Channel from Buzzards Bay to Buttermilk 
Bay, Mass, 

Fall River Harbor, Mass. 

Mystic River, Mass. 

Falmouth Harbor, Mass. 

Channel to Hog Island, Hingham Bay, Mass. 

New Bedford and Fairhaven Harbors and 
the Acushnet River, Mass.; particularly with 
a view to provide greater depth in the east- 
ern portion of the anchorage basin and for 
the improvement of navigation, flood control, 
and related purposes, 

Eightmile River, Conn. 

Moriches Inlet, N. Y. 

Centerport Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Shinnecock Inlet, Long Island, N. Y. 

Peconic River, Long Island, N. Y. 

At Smithtown, Long Island, N. Y. 

The southern coast of Long Island, from 
the New York City line to Montauk Point, 
N. Y., with a view to the protection and im- 
provement of the beaches along said coast, 
such examination and survey to be made 
under the provisions of section 2 of the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 3, 1930, and 
the act entitled “An act for the improvement 
and protection of the beaches along the 
shores of the United States,” approved June 
26, 1936. 

Nissequogue River, N. Y. 

St. James Harbor, N. Y. 

Fire Island Inlet, N. Y, 

Saw Mill River, N. Y. 

Bronx River, N. Y. 

Westchester Creek, N. Y. 

Hutchinson River, N. Y. 

Steinway Creek, Astoria, N. ¥. 

Champlain Canal, N. Y., with a view to ite 
improvement without taking title to said 
canal and its appurtenances, 

Hudson River, N. Y., from Albany to Neg 
York City. 
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Hudson River, at or near North German- 
town, Columbia County, N. Y. 

Hudson River at the mouth of Endikill 
Creek, N. Y., with a view to constructing a 
small boat anchorage basin. 

Mohawk River, N. Y. 

Arthur Kill, N. Y. and N. J., between a 
point 1,000 feet north of the mouth of 
Smiths Creek and a point 1,000 feet south 
of Buckwheat Island. 

Hackensack River, N. J. 

Sandy Hook Bay, N. J., with a view to 
providing a channel to, and navigation im- 
provements at, Leonardo. 

Coast of New Jersey, from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May, with a view to the improvement 
and protection of the beaches along said 
coast, such examination and survey to be 
made under the provisions of section 2 of 
the River and Harbor Act approved July 3, 
1930, and the act entitled “An act for the 
improvement and protection of the beaches 
along the shores of the United States,” ap- 
proved June 26, 1936. 

Salem River, Salem County, N. J. 

Fishing Creek, Cumberland County, N. J. 

Cheesequake Creek, N. J. 

Schuylkill River, Pa., particularly with a 
view to providing a deeper channel. 

Schuylkill River, Pa., to determine whether 
navigation conditions may be improved, and 
if the increasing cost of maintenance due 
to silting in the channels of the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware Rivers may be less- 
ened, and flood heights controlled, by the 
construction of impounding and settling 
reservoirs to prevent the encroachment of 
mining wastes. 

Mispillion River, Del., up to Milford. 

Waterway from Indian River Inlet to Reho- 
both Bay, Del. 

Ocean City Harbor and Inlet, and Sine- 
puxent Bay, Md. 

Marumsco Creek, lower Somerset County, 
Md. 

Websters Cove, Somerset County, Md., with 
a view to constructing a jetty in the project 
channel. 

Twitch Cove and Big Thoroughfare River, 
Md., with a view to the construction of a 
boat basin at Ewell. 

Pocomoke River, Md., from Old Rock Buoy 
to Williams Point. 

Crisfield Harbor, Md. 

Taylors Landing, Worcester County, Md. 

Channel from Charlestown, Northeast Riv- 
er, Md., to Havre de Grace. 

Channel from Havre de Grace, Md., to Red 
Point, via Stump Point and Carpenter Point. 

Bear Creek and Lynch Cove, Md. 

Deep Creek and Fresh Water Pond, Md. 

Honga River and Tar Bay, including chan- 
nel into and harbor in Back Creek, Hooper 
Island, Md. 

Channel in Honga River, to the plant of 
White & Nelson, Hoopersville, Md. 

Harbor at Public Landing, Worcester Coun- 
ty, Md. 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Rockhall Harbor, Md. 

Ross Cove (Magothy River), Md. 

Cambridge Harbor, Md. 

Coxes Creek, tributary of Stony Creek, Md. 

Channels to Lake Ogleton and Wainut Lake, 
Anne Arundel County, Md. 

Walnut Creek, Anne Arundel County, Md., 
lying between Bay Ridge and Arundel-on-the 
Bay. 

Channel from Kent Island Narrows to Well 
Cove, Chester River, Md. 

Port Tobacco Creek, Md. 

Hellens Creek, Calvert County, Md. 

Channel from Rhodes Point to Tylerton, 
Somerset County, Md. 

St. Patricks Creek, Md. 

Big Kingston Creek, St. Marys County, Md, 

Tanners Creek, St. Marys County, Md, 

Parkers Creek, Calvert County, Md. 

Chester River Channel, Md. 

Nanticoke River, Bivalve, Wicomico Coun- 
ty, Md., with a view to providing a harbor 
for small boats. 
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Governor's Run, Calvert County, Md., with 
& view to providing a harbor for small boats. 

Channel between Ramsey Bay and Chesa- 
peake Bay, and other measures for the pre- 
vention of damage from erosion near the 
— of South River, Anne Arundel County, 

Area where Neale Creek, Md., empties into 
the Potomac River, with a view to removing 
the sand bar and providing a safe harbor. 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers and adja- 
cent waters in and near the District of Colum- 
bia, with a view to attaining a comprehensive 
and coordinated improvement and develop- 
ment of such waters and their shores. In 
determining the recommendations to be 
made with respect to such improvement and 
development, consultations shall be had with, 
and consideration given to the recommenda- 
tions of, the National Capital Park and Pian- 
ning Commission and the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

Potomac River and tributaries at and be- 
low Washington, D. C., with a view to elimi- 
nation of the water chestnut. 

Potomac River at and near Washington, 
D. C. 

Potomac and Anacostia Rivers at and near 
Washington, D. C., with a view to providing 
a municipal sailing base. 

Farnham Creek, Richmond County, Va. 

Southwest side of Rappahannock River, in 
vicinity of Bowlers Wharf, Essex County, Va., 
to secure harbor of refuge and connecting 
channels. 

Finneys Creek, Accomac County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said creek with 
Wachapreague Inlet and the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

Jackson Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Bonum Creek, Westmoreland County, Va. 

Kings Creek, Northampton County, Va. 

Bransons Cove, lower Machodoc River, Va. 

Taskmers Creek, Northumberland County, 
Va. 

Davis Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Dyer Creek, Mathews County, Va. 

Deep Creek, Accomac County, Va. 

Browns Bay, Gloucester County, Va., and 
the channel connecting said bay with Mob- 
jack Bay. 

Parrotts Creek, Middlesex County, Va. 

The Hague (Smith Creek). Va. 

Southern Branch of Elizabeth River, Nor- 
folk Harbor, Va. 

Chuckatuck Creek, Nansemond and Isle of 
Wight Counties, Va. 

Little Creek, Princess Anne County, Va. 

Lynnhaven Inlet and Bay and connecting 
waters, Virginia, with a view to preparing a 
plan of improvement and estimate of cost, 
particularly to prevent shoaling, in the inter- 
est of shellfish production and navigation. 

Inland waterway from Norfolk, Va., to 
Beaufort, N. C., with a view to providing a 
side channel 12 feet deep through Pasquo- 
tank River and Albemarle Sound to Elizabeth 
City. 

Channel from the Thoroughfare to Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C., either by way of lower 
Cashie River, Middle River, and Bachelors 
Bay, or by way of any other route. 

Purviance Creek, New Hanover County, 
N.C. 

Little Pee Dee River, S. C., from junction of 
the Lumber River to the Great Pee Dee River, 
with a view to removing logs, debris, and 
other obstructions. 

Santee-Congaree 
Site, S. C. 

Jefferys Creek, Florence County, S. C. 

Murrells Inlet, S. C. 

Cooper River, S. C., from Charleston Harbor 
to the Pinopolis power plant. 

Channel from the ocean through St. 
Helena Sound or through Port Royal Sound 
to Beaufort, S. C. 

North River, Ga. 

St. Marys River, Ga. and Fla. 

St. Johns River, Fla., Palatka 
Harney. 

Intracoastal Waterway from Jacksonville to 
Miami, Fla., with a view to providing an aux- 
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iliary side channel from the Intracoastal 
Waterway near Titusville through, and 
easterly of, Merritt Island via Banana Creek 
and River, to, or near, Eau Gallie, Fla. 

Side channels, or spur channels, leading 
from the Intracoastal Waterway from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, Fla., to, and turning basins 
or harbors at, the various communities on or 
near the banks of said waterway, having 
particular reference to providing such im- 
provements to and at Titusville, Flagler 
Beach, New Smyrna, Fort Pierce, and to the 
Lighthouse Service depot at Taylor Creek, 
adjacent to Fort Pierce Harbor. 

St. Augustine Harbor, and vicinity, Florida. 

Kissimmee River, Fla. 

Jupiter Inlet, Fla. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Apopka 
through Lake Dora to Lake Eustis and adjoin- 
ing waterways. 

Oklawaha River, Fla., from Lake Eustis to 
Lake Griffin, and thence from Lake Griffin to 
Silver Springs Run. 

Oklawaha River and its tributaries, Florida, 


. with a view to improvement in the interest 


of navigation, flood control, and related pur- 
poses. 

For a system of interlocking oren-river and 
canalized channels having a depth of 12 feet, 
and of suitable width, to be constructed 
through rivers and lakes, and by land cuts, 
as follows: From Palatka, Fla., to the Indian 
River at Sebastian, Melbourne, Eau Gallie, 


“Cocoa, or such other locality as may be found 


most suitable; from Titusville westerly to the 
St. Johns River, thence to Lake Tohope- 
kaliga; from Lake Tohopekaliga to Leesburg, 
on Lake Harris; from Lake Harris to the St. 
Johns River near Dexter Lake or alternately 
from Lake Harris to the Wekiwa River, thence 
to the St. Johns River; and from Lake 
Tohopekaliga via the Kissimmee River and 
Lake Okeechobee to a connection with the 
Okeechobee Cross-Florida Channel; all with a 
view to improvement in the interest of navi- 
gation, fiood control, and water conserva- 
tion. 

Orange Lake Basin, Fla. 

Wacasassa River and its tributaries, Florida, 
with a view to improvement in the interest 
of navigation, flood control, and related pur- 
poses. 

Channel and harbor at Everglades, Collier 
County, Fla. 

Bakers Haulover Inlet, Fla. 

Waterway from packing house and rail- 
road terminal at Belle Glade, Fla., to Lake 
Okeechobee and to the Intracoastal Water- 
way through the Hillsboro and West Palm 
Beach Canals. 

Peace River, Fla. 

Channel to Pahokee, on Lake Okeechobee, 
Fila. 

Lake Okeechobee and its tributary streams, 
Florida, with a view to removing the water 
hyacinth. 

Fisheating Creek, Fla. 

Channel from bridge at Bradenton, Fla., 
to deep water in Gulf of Mexico (Tampa 
Bay). 

Channel from Tampa Bay to Safety Har- 
bor, Fla. 

Channel from Old Tampa Bay to Oldsmar, 
Fla. 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay Channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Maximo 
Point near St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Channel leading from Tampa Bay Channel 
directly north to the vicinity of Mullet Key 
and with a view to providing a protected 
harbor and turning basin. 

St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla., to provide 
for a channel up to the depth of 30 feet 
from the main Tampa Eay ship channel past 
the port of St. Petersburg in front of the 
recreation pier. 

Hillsboro Inlet, Fla., in the vicinity of 
Pompano. 

Channels through Big Pass and Little Pass, 
from Clearwater Bay, Fla., to deep water 
in the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Sarasota Bay, Fla: Channel from Caseys 
Pass (Venice Inlet), through Dona Bay to 
the bridge on the United States Highway 
No. 41, including a turning basin at the 
‘eastern terminus of the channel. 

Hudson River, Fla. 

Suwannee River, Ga. and Fla., with a view 
to improvement in the interest of naviga- 
tion and flood control. 

Channel from the deep water in St. Joseph 
Sound to, and turning basin at, Ozona, Fla. 

Chassahowitska River, Fla. 

Crystal River, Fla. 

Channel, turning basin, and improve- 
ments at Horseshoe, Dixie County, Fla. 

Santa Fe River, from bridge on Federal 
Highway No. 41, near High Springs, to the 
Suwannee River, and from this bridge up- 
stream to Camp Blanding, Kingsley Lake, 
Fla. 


Waterways from Camp Blanding, Kingsley 
Lake, Fla., via Black Creek to St. Johns River, 
and (or) via Black Creek and Doctors Inlet 
to St. Johns River. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, to determine 
if existing project should be modified by 
constructing the waterway from Carrabelle, 
Fla., to Lanark, thence to Turkey Point, Alli- 
gator Harbor, Tide Creek, and Panacea. 

Canal from St. Marks to Tallahassee, Fla. 

Chipola River, Ala. and Fla., with a view 
to its improvement in the interest of naviga- 
tion, flood control, power, and other related 
purposes. 

Waterway from the Intracoastal Waterway 
south across Santa Rosa Island, Fla., to a 
point at or near Deer Point Light. 

La Grange Bayou, Fla. 

St. Joseph Bay, Fla. 

Aucilla River, Fla. 

East Pass from the Gulf of Mexico into 
Choctawhatchee Bay, Fla. 

Bayou Texar, Fla. 

Pensacola Harbor, Fla. 

Entrance to Perdido Bay,-Ala. and Fla., from 
the Gulf of Mexico to deep water in Perdido 
Bay, via the most practicable route. 

Columbus, Ga., to Pensacola, Fla.: Water- 
way via Chattahoochee, Conecuh, and Es- 
cambia Rivers. 

Waterway from the Escambia River to the 
Alabama River, Fia. and Ala. 

Tombigbee River, Ala. and Miss., and canal 
connecting the Tombigbee and Tennessee 
Rivers. 

Tennessee, Tombigbee, and Mobile Rivers, 
with a view to securing a through waterway 
of 12 feet depth and suitable width between 
the Ohio River and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Fly Creek, Fairhope, Ala. 

Channel 40 feet deep, to serve as a deep- 
water outlet to the Gulf of Mexico from the 
harbors of Mobile, Ala., and Pascagoula, 
Biloxi, and Gulfport, Miss. 

Pearl River, in the interest of flood control 
in Pearl River, Marion, Hinds, and Lowrence 
Counties, Miss. 


Grand Bayou Pass, La., from the Gulf of. 


Mexico to Buras and Empire. 

Bayou Schofield, La., from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Buras and Empire. 

Ship canal to extend from the Mississippi 
River at a point at or near the city of New 
Orleans, La., to the Gulf of Mexico, by way 
of the best available route or routes. 

Barge channel in vicinity of Baton Rouge, 
La., extending from the Mississippi River 
through Devils Swamp or along its eastern 
edge. 

Grand Bayou, connecting Bayou Bcoeuf 
and Bayou Chevreuil, La. 

Barataria Bay and connecting channels, 
La., to provide a continuous waterway from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Intracoastal Wa- 
terway. 

Bayou Boeuf, La Fourche Parish, La. 

Lake Pontchartrain, La., with a view to 
the construction of a seaplane base in the 
vicinity of New Orleans and with a view to 
the protection of the shoreline and repairs 
to the existing protective works on Lake 
Fontchartrain at Mandeville, La. 


For flood control, irrigation, navigation, 
and drainage, and for the prevention of 
stream pollution and salt-water intrusion, 
on all streams and bayous in southwest Lou- 
tsiana, west of the West Atchafalya Basin 
protection levee, and south of the latitude 
of Boyce; on all streams and bayous in Loui- 
siana lying between the East Atchafalaya 
Basin protection levee and the Mississippi 
River; and on Amite and Tangipahoa Rivers 
and tributaries, Louisiana. 

Mermentau River, La., from Grand Chenier 
to the Gulf. 

Bell City drainage canal, La. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Leeville or to Golden Meadow. 

Bayou La Fourche, La., from Donaldson- 
ville to the Intracoastal Waterway, via Bayou 
Boeuf, Assumption Parish, or other streams, 
in the interest of navigation, flood control, 
beneficial uses of water, malarial control, 
prevention of stream pollution, and of the 
location of locks at the head of said bayou 
at or near Donaldsonville, La. 

North Prong, Schooner Bayou, Vermilion 
Parish, La. 

Gulf Intracoastal Waterway and connect- 
ing streams, lakes, and bays in Louisiana be- 
tween Bayou Sale Ridge and the Calcasieu 
River in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, and drainage, and for the 
prevention of stream polluton and salt-water 
intrusion. 

The shore of Galveston Bay, Tex., with a 
view to preventing its erosion. 

Galveston Bay and contiguous waters, 
Texas, with a view to providing a seaplane 
channel. 

Pine Island Bayou, Tex. 

Cedar Bayou Pass, Corpus Christi Pass, 
and Pass at Murdocks Landing, Tex. 

Little Bay, Tex. 

Sabine River and tributaries, Texas, in the 
interest of navigation, flood control, and 
other water uses. 

Neches River and tributaries, Texas, in the 
interest of navigation, flood control, and 
other water uses. 

Big Sandy Creek, Tex. 

Cypress Creek, Tex. 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex., with a view 
to further improvements in the interest of 
navigation and the prevention of damage by 
floods. 

Dickinson Bayou, Tex. 

Jones Creek, Tex., with a view to improve- 
ment in the interest of navigation and flood 
control. 

Waterway from the Neches River, by way of 
Pine Island Bayou and extension, to Trinity 
River, Tex. 

Double Bayou, Tex. 

Colorado River, Tex. 

Waterway from Alvin, Tex., to the Intra- 
coastal Waterway. 

Ouachita River, with a view to the con- 
struction of a dam at or near Rockport, Ark., 
in the interest of navigation, flood control, 
and the development of hydroelectric power. 

iUcsahatchie River, Tenn., from its mouth 
to the O. K. Robertson Road and including 
the area west of the Illinois Central R. R. 
and north of Wolf River, with a view to ex- 
tending the navigation facilities of Mem- 
phis Harbor. 

Mississippi River: Davenport (Iowa) harbor 
refuge. 

Mississippi River at Cassville, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Alma, Wis. 

Mississippi River at Maiden Rock, Wis. 

Illinois and Mississippi Canal, Il. 

St. Croix River Basin, Minn. and Wis., in- 
cluding consideration of the construction of 
dam below the mouth of Kettle River. 

Minnesota River, Minn., up to a point 10 
miles above New Ulm, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes. 

Red River of the North drainage basin, 
Minnesota, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 
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Missouri River in South Dakota and North 
Dakota. 

Missouri River in Nebraska, 

Allegheny River, up to Olean, N. Y, 

Tofte Harbor; Minn. 

Grand Portage Harbor, Minn. 

Lake Kabetogama, Minn. 

Waterway connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, from Au Train Lake to Little 
Bay de Noc, Mich. 

Harbor at mouth of Au Train River, Mich, 

Shelldrake Harbor, Mich. 

St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
with a view to providing facilities for light- 
draft navigation. 

Harbor at St. Ignace, Mich. 

Kenosha Harbor, Wis. 

Mackinac Harbor, Mich. 

Galien River, Berrien County, Mich. 

Pine River, Mich. 

Pinconning River, Mich. 

Clinton River, Mich. 

Waterway from Lake Erie, at or near To- 
ledo, Ohio, to the southerly end of Lake 
Michigan by way of the Maumee River and 
the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., or other prac- 
ticable route. 

St. Marys River, Ohio and Ind. 

Maumee River, In‘. and Ohio. 

The coast of Lake Erie, with a view to the 
establishment of harbors of refuge for light- 
draft vessels for commercial and/or recrea- 
tional purposes. 

Harbor at Ballast Island, Ohio. 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio, with a view to im- 
provement in the interest of navigation and 
related purposes. 

Rocky River, Ohio. 

The south shores of Lake Erie and of Lake 
Huron with a view to the establishment of 
harbors and harbors of refuge for light-draft 
commercial and fishing vessels and for recre- 
ational craft. 

At or near North East, Pa., with a view to 
constructing a harbor of refuge. 

Harbor at Hamburg Township, N. Y. 

Little River (branch of Niagara River), at 
Cayuga Island, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Port Bay, N. Y. 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y. 

Chaumont River, N. Y. 

At and in the vicinity of Henderson, N. Y., 
with a view to constructing a-harbor. 

At and in the vicinity of Sacketts Harbor, 
N. Y., with a view to providing additional 
harbor facilities. 

Point Dume, Calif. 

Santa Monica Harbor, Calif. 

The coast of southern California, with a 
view to the establishment of harbors for 
light-draft vessels. 

Pillar Point, Half Moon Bay, San Mateo 
County, Calif. 

Monterey Bay, Calif. 

Area at and in the vicinity of South Basin, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Carquinez Strait and Alhambra Creek, 
Calif.. with a view to providing harbor 
improvements at, and in the vicinity of, 
Martinez. 

Noyo River, Calif. 

Napa River, Calif. 

Humboldt Bay, Calif. 

Bays, inlets, and rivers along the coast of 
Oregon with a view to providing an ade- 
quate number of deep draft harbors. 

Nelscott, Oreg., with a view to protection 
of the beach. 

Harbor at Empire, Oreg. 

Alsea Bay, Oreg., with a view to the con- 
struction of a harbor of refuge. 

Coos Bay, Oreg. 

Channel at Charleston, South Slough, 
Oreg. 

Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg. 

Nehalem Bay and River. 

Columbia Slough. 

Astoria, Oreg., with a view to the con- 
struction of a mooring basin for fishing boats 
within the harbor, 

Willapa Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a channel to, and turning basin at, 
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Tokeland Dock; also with a view to providing 
@ mooring basin and breakwater at and near 
Nahcotta Dock, Nahcotta. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to con- 
structing a channel into Bay City. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view to pro- 
viding a breakwater and other improvements 
at and near Westport. 

Grays Harbor, Wash., with a view of pro- 
viding a deep-sea fishing base at Hoquiam. 

Friday Harbor, Wash. 

Sitka Harbor, Alaska. 

Cordova Harbor, Alaska, 

Kodiak Harbor, Alaska. 

Neva Strait and Olga Strait, Alaska. 

Upper Kvichak River, Alaska. 

Skegway Harbor, Alaska. 

Valdez Harbor, Alaska, with a view to its 
improvement and particularly with respect 
to the expansion of facilities for harborage 
of small boats. 

Cock Inlet, Alaska, with a view to improve- 
ment for navigation, providing harbor facili- 
ties for the city of Anchorage, and the 
development of hydroelectric power. 

Anchorage Harbor, Alaska, with a view to 
its improvement, and with the view of deter- 
mining the advisability of providing addi- 
tional harbor facilities for small boats. 

Kalaupapa Landing, Island of Molokai, 

H 


T. B. 
Kalepolepa Boat Harbor, Island of Maui, 
T.H 


Humacao Playa, Punta Santiago, P. R. 

Arecibo Harbor, P. R., with a view to deter- 
mining whether modifications in the author- 
ized project would be desirable. 

Christiansted Harbor, St. Croix, V. I., with 
a view to improvement for navigation. 

Szc. 7. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to ascertain as 
nearly as can be estimated the amounts of 
damages resulting to manufacturers on the 
Oswego River, by the improvement of the 
Oswego and Erie Canals by the State of New 
York in accordance with the project adopted 
by the River and Harbor Act, approved 
August 30, 1935, 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. McCor- 
MACK) having assumed the chair, Mr. Jar- 
mAN, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (S. 35) au- 
thorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 127, 
reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend the 
remarks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include therein certain 
tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I made in the Committee of 
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the Whole today and include therein cer- 
tain tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude the opinion of Judge Kennedy in 
the Jackson Hole case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
excerpts from letters and newspapers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to. the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a let- 
ter from a constituent on the subject of 
the pampering of German prisoners. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee haa examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 626. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 


struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes. 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ROGERS of New York, from the 
Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that that committee did on this day pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, a 
bill and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R. 626. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes; s 

H. J. Res.85. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the census of agriculture; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution making an 
additional appropriation for the fiscal year 
1945 for the Public Health Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, February 23, 1945, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 

There will be a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce at 10 o’clock a. m. Friday, Feb< 
ruary 23, 1945. 

Business to be considered: To begin 
public hearings on S. 63 and H. R. 1648, 
to amend the Communications Act of 
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1934, as amended, so as to prohibit in- 
terference with the broadcasting of non- 
commercia! cultural or educational pro- 
grams, 


CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


On Friday, February 23, 1945, at 10:30 
a. m., hearings will be continued before 
Subcommittee No, 3 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary on the bill, H. R. 97, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes” (with respect to patents). 
The hearings will be held in the Judici- 
ary Committee room, 346 House Office 
Building. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS 


The hearings on H. R. 1425, the post- 
war ship-disposal bill, scheduled to be- 
gin on Thursday, February 15, 1945, have 
been postponed until Thursday, March 
1, 1945, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


250. A letter from the Chairman of the 
War Production Board, transmitting the 
sixteenth report on the operations of the 
Chairman of the War Production Board; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

251. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed provision pertaining to an exist- 
ing appropriation for the District of Colum- 
bia (H. Doc. No. 99); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

252. A letter from the President of the 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
copy of a proposed bill to improve salary and 
wage administration in the Federal service; 
to provide pay for overtime and for night 
and holiday work; to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended; and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 
253. A letter from the Archivist of the 


United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SLAUGHTER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 93. Resolution to provide 
for the continuation of the investigation 
begun under the authority of House Resolu- 
tion 98 of the Seventy-eighth Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 193). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2277. A bill to insure adequate nurs- 
ing care for the armed forces; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 194). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MANASCO: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. H. R. 
2284. A bill to eliminate the practice by sub- 
contractors, under cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or 
cost reimbursable contracts of the United 
States, of paying fees or kick-backs, or of 
granting gifts or gratuities to employees of 
a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee or cost reimbursable 
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prime contractors or of higher tier subcon- 
tractors for the purpose of securing the 
award of subcontracts or orders; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 212). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 177. An act for the relief of Oscar Griggs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 195). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
S. 243. An act for the relief of Galen E, 
Walter; without amendment (Rept. No. 196). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RAMEY: Committee on Claims. H.R. 
249. A bill for the relief of Charles R. Hooper; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 197). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 266. A bill for the relief of the Southern 
Bitumen Co., of Ensley, Ala.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 198). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH: Committee of Claims. 
H. R. 778. A bill to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel for property lost or damaged as the 
result of a fire at the naval auxiliary air 
facility, Astoria, Oreg., on April 2, 1944; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 199). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SCRIVNER: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 787. A bill for the relief of Murray B. 
Latimer; with amendment (Rept. No. 200). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committe. on Claims. H. R. 
904. A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Northern 


District of Texas to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of Fred 
Lower; with amendment (Rept. No. 201). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. PITTENGER: Committee on Claims. 
H.R. 980. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gladys 
Stout; without amendment (Rept. No. 202). 


Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey: Committee on 
Claims. H.R. 1069. A bill for the relief of 


Sidney B. Walton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 203). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. COMBS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1094. A bill for the relief of the Jay Taylor 
Cattle Co., Amarillo, Tex.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 204). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McGEHEE: Committee on Claims, 
H.R. 1150. A bill for the relief of Murphy & 
Wischmeyer; without amendment (Rept. No. 
205). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1307. A bill for the relief of Continen- 
tal Casualty Co., a corporation, and Mont- 
gomery City Lines, Inc.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 206). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims. 
H. R. 1309. A bill to provide reimbursement 
for personal property lost, damaged, or de- 
stroyed as the result of an explosion at the 
naval air station, Norfolk, Va., on Septem- 
ber 17, 1943; without amendment (Rept. No. 
207). teferred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims. 


H. R. 1347. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Graham; without amendment (Rept. No. 
208). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 
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Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1598. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bessie I. Clay; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 209). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRANAHAN: Committee on Claims, 
H. R. 1602. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Lee Slade; with amendment (Rept. No. 210). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KEOGH: Committee on Claims. 
1707. A bill for the relief of Murray W. 
Moran; with amendment (Rept. No. 211). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


H. R. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2312. A bill to amend the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 to extend 
for 2 additional years the period during which 
veterans may apply for the guaranty of loans 
relating to homes, farms, and business prop- 
erty; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JENKINS: 

H.R. 2313. A bill to amend section 23 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways cnd Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: 

H. R. 2314. A bill to provide for the erection 
of a memorial to Brig. Gen. William L. Mit- 
chell; to the Committee on the Library. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 2315. A bill for the relief of Adele 
Nahas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 2316. A bill for the relief of Robert 
Fraley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 2317. A bill for the relief of Mrs: Vir- 
ginia M. Kiser; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EARTHMAN: 

H. R. 2318. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mir- 

tie Pike; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GEARHART: 

H.R. 2319. A bill for the relief of J. B. 
Shropshire, Firemen’s Insurance Co. of New- 
ark, N. J., and Pacific Employers Insurance 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif.; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H.R. 2320. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Christoffer Hannevig, through 
his trustee in bankruptcy, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Commitee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H.R. 2321. A bill for relief of the Spring- 
field Cooperative Bank; to the Committee 
on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


95. By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: Peti- 
tion of sundry citizens of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin protesting 
against prohibition legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

96. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of County 
Officers Association, State of New York, en- 
dorsing House bill 693 to amend the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

97. By the SPEAKER: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the city of Rochester, N. Y., pe- 
titioning consideration of their resolution 
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with reference to a protest against the Rus- 
sian Government stand in regard to Lithu- 
ania; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

98. Also, petition of Christian Frederick 
Danielsen, petitioning consideration of his 
resolution with reference to a protest against 
the War and Navy Departments’ restrictive 
circular, Discharge of Subversives From Pri- 
vate Plants or War Department Plants, with. 
out revealing the nature or sources of its 
information; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Fesruary 23, 1945 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorMACcK. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit of God and heart of love, by 
the words that bring us joy and peace 
and hope we know Thee to be our Father; 
in Thee do we put our trust, and may 
we never be ashamed. Keep Thou this 
truth in our hearts: “He that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he who taketh a 
city.” In all situations enable us to quit 
ourselves like men, thus proving our- 
selves to be worthy of the calling and the 
dignity our country has bestowed upon 
us. 

Blessed Lord, Thou who presents a 
perfect world tie of character, be Thou 
ever beside us in all our ways and remind 
us that except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain who build it. Hold us 
to the realization that the eternal ele- 
ments of righteousness outrank all the 
material things for which men and 
nations strive. Never was the world’s 
need so great in its throes of strife, sin, 
and questions. O Thou who didst come 
with the credentials of Almighty God, 
lift it out of the dust and sorrow that 
by Thy great goodness it may be gov- 
erned and preserved evermore. Through 
Christ. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


CONDUCT OF MEMBERS 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, immediately 
following the incident which occurred 
here on the floor yesterday I was very 
much in favor of prompt disciplinary 
action being taken. But upon reflection 
my mind has undergone considerable 
change. These are distressful times that 
call for tolerance, charity, and sym- 
pathy. To me, Mr. Speaker, the most 
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beautiful line in the Lord’s Prayer is, 
“Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” 

When I offend, I apologize. I do it 
completely and absolutely. And when 
offended against, and apologies are of- 
fered, I accept them fully and completely. 

The incident, of course, is one that the 
House cannot totally overlook. How- 
ever, I feel, Mr. Speaker, that under the 
circumstances, if the participants, in the 
exercise of their good judgment, see fit 
to offer apologies to the House, they 
ought to be accepted and the incident 
forgotten. After all, forgiveness, not 
wrath, is man’s best attribute. We have 
got to live here on the floor together. 
We ought, for the sake of our own hap- 
piness, live in amity and peace. If there 
are rare incidents where we cannot love 
one another, we can at least respect and 
act civilly toward one another. 

I am informed that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Hoox] has ex- 
pressed the intention of offering his 
apologies, If he should do that I am 
sure that the fine sensibilities and gal- 
lantry of: the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RanKIN] would 
prompt him to do likewise and in similar 
spirit, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope, in the event that 
this is done, the House will take no dis- 
ciplinary action as regards either par- 
ticipant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan |Mr. Hook], 

Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
morning to apologize to this body for 
the unseemly events of yesterday, which, 
I am sorry to say, were inconsistent with 
the high repute which this House has 
maintained, and I hope will always main- 
tain, in the Nation’s regard. I regret my 
part in it and the remark made by me 
violating the rules of the House. I hold 
in highest esteem the traditions of this 
Chamber and subscribe, and always ex- 
pect to subscribe, to the rules requiring 
each Member to maintain debate on a 
level consistent with the dignity of the 
Nation which we represent. 

High tempers, I agree, are unseemly 
in the consideration of great issues. It 
is to my great regret that I lost mine 
amidst circumstances for which I ask 
and hope I receive some extenuation from 
the generous Members of this body. 

I was unduly aroused because of re- 
marks which were made which I felt 
cast an unfortunate refiection upon my 
constituency. There is still a further 
consideration to which I respectfully re- 
quest the attention of my colleagues. 
All of us, in addition to being honored 
by our membership here, are perhaps 
unfortunately fashioned of flesh and 
blood. 

I ask, in petitioning the House to for- 
give my infraction of its rules, that it 
bear in mind the necessity of enforcing 
upon all Members these fundamental 
rules of human comity, no matter how 
adroitly some would seek to impinge 
upon the rights of others by violating 
the canons of fundamental decency and 
demoeracy. 


. 
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Mr. Speaker, in tendering my apology 
to the House I desire to make it just as 
broad as any Member would desire. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr, RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to make a brief statement. 

Of course, I regret the incident that 
occurred here on yesterday. I merely 
did what any other gentleman would 
have done under the same circumstances. 
If I were to apologize to anyone, it would 
be to the House for the disturbance the 
incident caused the membership of this 
body, for whom I have the highest regard. 

I did not violate the rules of the House 
in what I said. I know the rules of the 
House, and I know the rules of common 
decency. Had I violated the rules of the 
House, there was a way to call me to 
order and to have the words stricken 
from the REcorp. 

A great American general has been 
quoted by one of his men who fought 
under him as having said that he would 
not give a darn for any soldier who went 
into battle expecting to come out alive. 
Any man who thinks more of his political 
or his personal life than he does of his 
country or his own self-respect is not fit 
to sit in the Congress of the United 
States. 

If I have offended the membership of 
this body, I am sorry; but I was not re- 
sponsible for what occurred on yesterday, 
and, as I said, I did what any gentleman 
would have done under the same circum- 
stances. 

I make this statement so that you may 
know exactly how I feel; and I want to 
thank the majority of the Members on 
both sides of the aisle for their splendid 
attitude toward me in this matter. 

I find great consolation in those im- 
mortal lines— 

Thrice is he arm’d that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the legislative business and other 
special orders of the day I may he per- 
mitted to address the House for 20 min- 
utes today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Tuesday 
next I may address the House for 20 
minutes following the legislative pro- 
gram of the day and other special orders. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS—PER- 
MISSION TO FILE REPORT ON HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 106 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Military Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on House 
Joint Resolution 106, to amend section 5 
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(k) of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, as amended, with respect 
to the deferment of registrants engaged 
in agricultural occupations or endeavors 
essential to the war effort, the Flanna- 
gan resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
and a letter written by Mr. Trimble, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
I have an estimate from the Public 
Printer which indicates that the matter 
exceeds the limit fixed by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing, and that the cost of 
printing will be $124.80. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Not- 
withstanding the articles exceeding the 
limit, without objection the unanimous- 
consent request will be granted. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in the 
RECcoRD. 


UNITED STATES MARINES 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINES 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
America waits with bated breath further 
news as to the progress of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Marine Divisions on 
the tiny island of Iwo Jima. I was a 
member of the Naval Affairs group that 
visited the forward areas of the Pacific 
in December—just 2 months ago. 
Shortly before Christmas we were privi- 
leged to spend a day with the marines 
of the Fourth Division. 

Already our marine casualties on that 
island fortress of Iwo Jima are greater 
than in any battle in this war, and per- 
haps in all marine history. Not for one 
moment would I detract from the contri- 
bution that the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps, and the Coast Guard, and all the 
rest have made in the defense of Amer- 
ica, but I want to say this special word 
this morning for the American marine. 

At Guadalcanal, the Gilberts, Tarawa, 
Cape Gloucester, New Britain, the Mar- 
shalls, Roi, Namur, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, 
Saipan, Tinian, Guam, the Palaus, 
and the Philippines, they have already 
blazed pages for the books of history that 
time will never erase. Today as they 
fight against the fanatics of Japan on 
this tiny 8 square miles of hell the hopes 
and the prayers of the American people 
and of free people all over the world are 
with them. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly the American 
marine has given new meaning to those 
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famous words: “Never have so many 
owed so much to so few.” May God 
speed their victory. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include a 
speech made by the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Stettinius. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the REcorp 
and to include therein a study made by 
Surveys, Inc. for Look magazine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include an 
article by Joseph H. Deckman, entitled 
‘“Rents—Public Versus Private,” which 
appeared in the February 1945 issue of 
the Homebuilders Monthly. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business of the day 
and after any special orders heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp and to 
include therein a report on the purchase 
of E bonds by the citizens of North 
Dakota. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include a table showing the farm wages 
in every State of the Union in 1944. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


The 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the other 
special orders for today I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


O. P. A. PROPAGANDA 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the O. P. A. 
continues to flood the mails with its 
“superduper” propaganda. Here is ex- 
hibit No. 1: Nine letters, some of them 
four pages in length, single spaced, legal 
size—all these letters to one business- 
man over a period of 5 weeks’ time— 
with inventory and income-tax report, 
added to the other usual business de- 
mands on a man’s time. How, I ask you, 
could anyone find time or opportunity 
to read this propaganda? With a paper 
shortage and important mail to be con- 
sidered, the O. P. A. had better absorb 
some of their own advice and assist us 
in relieving the paper shortage and the 
mail service by cutting down and cutting 
out much of this foolish letter-writing 
propaganda. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
and to include therein a letter written 
by one of my constituents on the sub- 
ject Unity on What? and I also ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
and to include a resolution adopted by 
the North Central Dairy Sales Coopera- 
tive at Mansfield, Ohio, on February 9, 
1945, and at the annual meeting of the 
Richiand County Farm Bureau Associa- 
tion at Mansfield on February 15, 1945. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to,the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


“WORK, FIGHT, OR GO TO JAIL” 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, bearing on 
the general subject of manpower short- 
ages, may I say that I am reliably in- 
formed that the Alabama Shipbuilding 
& Dry Dock Co., located at Mobile, Ala., 
has recently discharged some 8,000 em- 
ployees who must find employment else- 
where. 
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Manpower problems have assumed 
major importance in recent weeks, due 
to the administration’s demand for the 
enactment of so-called “work, fight, or 
go to jail” legislation. Evidence is con- 
clusive that serious labor shortages exist 
in spotty areas throughout the country. 
The administration proposes to meet 
these shortages by transfer of labor from 
one spot to another. Those who are 
most familiar with the problem point to 
the fact that most of these manpower 
problems could easily be cured by sensi- 
ble shifting and allocation of work, 
rather than shifting of labor. For ex- 
ample, Baltimore is a critical labor area, 
especially in the shipyards. There is a 
surplus of shipyard workers in the New 
York area and in the Gulf area. Is it 
not possible to transfer contracts for the 
construction and repair of ships from 
Baltimore to New York or to the Gulf, 
and thus relieve the critical labor situa- 
tion in Baltimore and provide work in 
the areas where there is an oversupply 
of labor? Would this not be more sensi- 
ble than to shift labor populations from 
one area to another? 7 

As bearing on this general subject, may 
I say that I am reliably informed that 
the Alabama Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., located at Mobile, Ala., has,recently 
discharged some 8,000 employees who 
must find employment elsewhere. .This 
is due to curtailment of their production 
schedules. The same situation is to be 
found in other Gulf shipbuilding areas. 
In fact the Maritime Commission indi- 
cates that they expect at least 165,000 
shipyard workers will be discharged in 
the next fiscal year. These workers 
have been recruited from areas all over 
the country. In the Mobile yards many 
of the workers were recruited from the 
State of Mississippi. Many of these 
workers, I may say, are returning home. 

As rather amusing proof of this fact 
may I call attention to the want-ad col- 
umns of a recent issue of the Mobile 
Press Register published at Mobile, Ala. 
I hold a clipping taken from a recent 
issue of that paper which is rather sig- 
nificant. I quote: 


Terminated—For sale, one pair of shoes. 
Going back to Mississippi just like I came 
7—8821. 


I offer this interesting and significant 
want ad without further comment. 


A DAY OF PRAYER 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I was more 
than gratified this morning to see so 
many come out to listen to the Chaplain 
offer prayer at this session of the House. 
Some time ago I introduced a resolution 
asking for a joint meeting of the House, 
the Senate, the President, and other 
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bodies of the National Capital whereby 
we would have 1 day’s session of prayer, 
I feel that when the people in all the 
churches of this land are asking divine 
guidance and prayer for the Congress, 
the President of the United States, and 
all those in an official capacity, certainly 
nothing would be more fitting than we 
doing it ourselves. I have asked the 
Committee on Rules for a rule on that 
resolution, but up to this time they have 
not seen fit to grantit. I hope that they 
will grant a rule. I feel it will be to the 
everlasting praise of the Members of 
the Congress and the people of this coun- 
try if that resolution is adopted. Seems 
to me we need it. The Golden Rule 
should enter into our every activity. 
God can and will aid us if we but ask 
Him to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


FARM DRAFT SITUATION 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, and include a letter concerning 
the agricultural worker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
a single Member of this body who does 
not realize the urgent need for congres- 
sional action to clear up the current con- 
fusion on the farm draft situation, I wish 
he could have read my morning mail, 
I received a score of letters protesting 
the actions of just one local selective- 
service board in drafting essential agri- 
cultural workers in defiance of the Tyd- 
ings amendment. This is not an isolated 
case, and this is not the only morning 
my mail has been so preponderantly de- 
voted to the farm-labor crisis. For weeks 
now evidence has been presented on the 
floor of this House almost daily showing 
the dangerous extent to which our farm- 
labor supply is being depleted. Congress 
realized that you cannot win a war with- 
out food and so expressed itself by pass- 
ing the Tydings amendment, which we 
thought would protect our food-produc- 
tion program. We thought the law was 
clear and strong, but it is now obvious 
that Congress must act again. Directives 
have gone out to local selective-service 
boards which have influenced them to 
ignore the law and the intent of Con- 
gress, and it is up to us to pass a law 
which will not allow any misinterpreta- 
tion. I hope and urge that the legisla- 
tion which has been introduced to put a 
stop to the draining of young, able-bodied 
farm workers off the farms will receive 
immediate, favorable action by the Con- 
gress, The following letter shows clearly 
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the urgency of the situation and the dan- 
gers to our food-production program of 
delay on the part of Congress in taking 
the necessary action: 


FEesruary 21, 1945. 
Hon. Grorce W. Grr, 
Member of Congress, Indiana, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR GEORGE: We are becoming very much 
concerned about the matter of sufficient help 
on these farms because of the directives re- 
cently issued from Washington. State- 
ments in the press say that by July 1 at 
least one-half of the remaining boys between 
the ages of 18 and 25, inclusive, will have 
been inducted into the service. This being 
true I just cannot see how it is going to be 
possible to reach the food goals that have 
been set for 1945. Much reference has been 
made to the Tydings amendment to the Se- 
lective Service Act. The amendment pro- 
vides that essential farm workers are not to 
be inducted where replacements are not avail- 
able: This law is now in effect. General 
Hershey, through the press, says local draft 
boards are to observe it. It seems that the 
local draft boards, in many instances, are 
not observing it and the boys seem to con- 
tinue to be taken regardless of their essen- 
tiality to the agricultural industry. 

It seems that the Tydings amendment 
means little or nothing to the agricultural 
industry ‘f it cannot be enforced. If the 
boards are not to take heed to the intent of 
the law. I know there are some instances 
where there are those of draft age who may 
be hiding under the skirts of agriculture, and 
I think this is all wrong and such, if they 
are able-bodied men, should be inducted, and 
if such ure not able-bodied they should be 
required to remain in agricultural pursuits 
for the duration of the war. We have some 
neighboring boards, in Ohio, where politics 
seem to be the issue. The Selective Service 
Board is affiliated with one party and the 
War Board with another. They do not seem 
to cooperate in such matters but seem to be 
working not at all in harmony, as would 
be their reasonable service. The Selective 
Service Board seems to be disregarding 
the Tydings amendment. In such instances 
it is next to impossible to get any defer- 
ments for boys engaged in agricultural pur- 
a <= 2 

The farmers last year worked long hours to 
produce what they say was the largest pro- 
duction in history. They did not work 8 
hours per day, with time and one-half for 
overtime and double time for holidays and 
Sundays, but from daylight until dark, and 
many of them mounted lights on their trac- 
tors and worked during the dark hours of the 
night. Many of them overtaxed themselves 
and are now having auction sales and quit- 
ting the farms. Under these existing condi- 
tions I cannot see how the production will be 
available this year if they take another one- 
half of the boys between now and July 1. 
Many of these farmers are men who are well 
up in years and they just cannot stand up 
under these long hours. Some of them are 
middle-aged men and are breaking down 
working at it. These farmers, I firmly be- 
lieve, are doing this because of their patriot- 
ism and because they do not want to let the 
boys down who are in the service and more 
especially those who are far out on the fight- 
ing fronts, fighting for something, we are 
sometimes wondering just what. 

Agriculture needs experienced men. It 
takes men who know how to operate farm 
machinery and implements such as are used 
in agriculture today. Besides, we must not 
forget that this machinery is old and will not 
stand the strain of inexperienced help; there- 
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fore much more is the need for leaving these 
most essential and experienced boys on these 
farms. A farmer does not spring up over- 
night. It takes years of experience to make 
farm help that is valuable. If it keeps one 
man busy to show another how to do a job 
then he might as well do the work himself, 
save the aggravation, and leave what he can- 
not do go undone, which condition will exist 
before long and in many instances exists at 
the present time. I do not care if they are 
frozen on these agricultural jobs. I think 
that would be as it should be. I think they 
should be compelled to stay in agriculture 
for the duration of the war. 

There is much that could be said relative 
to this matter. I do think that it is a seri- 
ous situation and one that something should 
be done about. * * * 


Just what is our policy anyway and who 
knows what it is all about? 


I leave this question with you in closing, 
and beg to rémain, 
Sincerely yours. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
transmitting to the House today for the 
Committee on Education a report which 
was made as a result of House Resolu- 
tion 592 of the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and House Resolution 63 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, known as the McCor- 
mack resolution. I believe the Members 
of the House will find this to be a very 
interesting study. It was made by a 
group of leading educators of the coun- 
try, representative of all types of schools, 
areas, and so forth. Do not confuse this 
report with the so-called Federal aid bill 
or any other bill pending in Congress. 
This report deals with the emergency 
situation existing in the various colleges 
of the country. I think we should give 
careful study to the problem of keeping 
the colleges of the country open and 
ready to receive the students provided for 
in the so-called G. I. bill rather than 
take a chance on letting them close and 
then be confronted with an emergency 
that might justify some to call for a col- 
lege-construction program by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I want to thank the advisory commit- 
tee for the fine work done by them. 
They have rendered a great and patriotic 
service to the Committee on Education, 
to the Congress, and the Nation. The 
names of the gentlemen who served on 
the committee, are as follows: Cloyd H. 
Marvin, chairman, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C.; Charles 
Anderson, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; William Couper, Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington, Va.; Herman L, 
Donovan, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Walter C. Eells, Association 
of American Junior Colleges, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Calvert Ellis, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; Herbert Herring, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C.; Rev. William 
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Murphy, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass.; Homer P. Rainey, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex.; Robert Stewart, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Her- 
bert Smith, Willamette College, Salem, 
Oreg.; Roscoe L. West, Trenton State 
Teachers College, Trenton, N. J.; Francis 
J. Brown, New York University, director 
of study and executive secretary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial from the Puerto Rico World Jour- 
nal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. °* 


FARM DRAFT SITUATION 


Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, referring to the remarks of my 
good friend and distinguished colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. GILu1e], who is one 
of the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture, I should like to report to the 
House that yesterday the Committee on 
Military Affairs reported out a resolution 
which we hope and think will correct 
the situation with respect to the classi- 
fication of agricultural registrants. This 
resolution will force the draft boards to 
comply with the Tydings amendment 
and carry out the intent of Congress in 
classifying farm registrants. I think it 
will be very helpful in straightening out 
the confusion that exists now among the 
draft boards with respect to the inter- 
pretation of the Tydings amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Can the gentleman 
tell us when we may expect this resolu- 
tion on the floor for consideration? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I should 
like to take it up now. However, that is 
up to the Committee on Rules. I am 
told that that committee looks with fa- 
vor upon the resolution and may report 
it soon. I hope so. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I may state for the in- 
formation of the House that the Senate 
has incorporated this resolution as a part 
of the work-fight bill which it reported 
out recently. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I hope if 
the Senate passes a bill that the amend- 
ment referred to by the gentleman from 
Missouri remains a part of it. However, 
we should not delay consideration of this 
resolution because the Senate is consid- 


I yield to 
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ering substantially the same measure as 
an amendment to the work-or-jail bill 
which probably will die in that body. 
The situation on the farms of America 
is desperate, and forthright and imme- 
diate action is imperative. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include certain 
newspaper articles and editorials, and 
further to extend my remarks and in- 
clude an address by Brig. Gen. Frank T, 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of House Resolu- 
tion 138. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resoived, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is authorized and directed, as a whole 
or by subcommittee, to inquire into and 
investigate the official conduct of Albert W. 
Johnson and Albert L. Watson, district judges 
of the United States District Court for the 
Middie District of Pennsylvania, to determine 
whether in the opinion of said committee 
the said judges or either of them have been 
guilty of any high crime or misdemeanor 
which in the contemplation of the Constitu- 
tion requires the interposition of the consti- 
tutional powers of the House. Said commit- 
tee sha'l report its findings and recommen- 
dations to the House, 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress, at such times 
and places in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, whether or not the House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, to require the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer 
the customary oaths to witnesses, and to take 
such testimony as it deems necessary. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this matter 
was considered by the Committee on the 
Judiciary on which there are two Mem- 
bers from the State of Pennsylvania, one 
a Republican and the other a Democrat. 
As I understand, it is the unanimous 
report of the committee? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is a 
unanimous report of the committee, I 
am able to say. 

Mr. MICHENER. It affects the State 
of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the same resolu- 
tion was passed about a year ago and an 
investigation was begun but not finished 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is the 
same resolution which was passed and 
acted on in the last Congress. The in- 
vestigation was not completed. This is 
to make it possible for the Committee on 
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the Judiciary or the subcommittee of 
that committee to complete the investi- 
gation begun in the last Congress, 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, why could not the 
investigation have been completed last 
year? It seems to me that is a long 
time to take to investigate the judges. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It was not 
completed last year. I think we had a 
very good subcommittee working on it. 
They did not complete it and did not 
make a report. 

Mr. RICH. How long do you think it is 
going to be before it is completed? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. In my 
judgment it will not take very long now. 
The investigation was pretty well gone 
into last year. 

Mr. HANCOCK. The resolution was 
not passed until rather late in the 
session. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not 
remember the time, but I do know the 
committee did not complete its work. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS]? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

LT. GEN. GEORGE S. PATTON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a year or 
two ago the smear bund was busy try- 
ing to destroy Gen. George S. Patton, 
accusing him of all kinds of inhumanity 
to his men. That charge has been given 
the lie by practically every soldier who 
has come back from Europe who has 
served under General Patton. The other 
day, according to the press: 

Sgt. Carroll Jewell, of Cedar Rapids, Nebr., 
who is now convalescing at the Camp Carson 
Hospital in Camp Carson, Colo., related how 
@ machine-gun bullet smashed into his 
shoulder during the Third Army break- 
through last summer. 

An officer rushed over and straightened 
the sergeant’s arm pinned beneath him, It 
was General Patton. 


I wonder how that comports with all 
that slimy propaganda we heard over 
the radio and through the smear-bund 
press trying to destroy one of America’s 
greatest soldiers? 

This young man goes on to say: 

He pitched right in as though he were a 
medic and applied pressure to an artery to 
halt the bleeding and told me, “Don’t worry, 
sergeant, everything will come out all right.” 


. The sergeant continued: 


That’s one thing I like about that guy. He 
was right up there with us while hell was 
poppin’, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. 


DEFERMENT OF FARM WORKERS 


Mr, MAY. Mr. Speaker, at the sug- 
gestion of the Chair, I took up with the 
leadership of the minority side of the 
House the question of a unanimous-con- 
sent request for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 106, commonly 
known as the Flannagan resolution. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Wiil 
the gentleman explain to the House what 
the Flannagan resolution is? 

Mr.MAY. I want tc make the request 
first and then I will explain it. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that House Joint Resolution 106 may be 
made in order next week, to be taken 
up under the rules of the House when 
the leadership is able to do so; that 1 
hour of general debate be had on the res- 
olution, the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the rank- 
ing minority member of that committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. May]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain what this 
bill is so that the House may know? 

Mr. MAY. The Selective Training and 
Service Act, section 5 (k), commonly 
known as the Tydings amendment, pro- 
vides for the deferment of farm workers. 
There has been a question raised as to 
the proper construction of that provi- 
sion of the ect or at least the construc- 
tion being placed upon it by the Direc- 
tor of Selective Service. The resolution 
undertakes to and does place an inter- 
pretation on section 5 (kK) of the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act, which is 
claimed to be the construction that was 
intended by the Congress, and I believe 
it is what the Congress intended. It was 
reported by the House Committee on 
Military Affairs without amendment, and 
the purpose of this unanimous-consent 
request is to get it disposed of as 
promptly as possible, 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, the 
Lemke resolution was reported out by 
the Rules Committee some days ago. 
The Lemke resolution is a concurrent 
resolution and reiterates what the intent 
of Congress was when it adopted the Tyd- 
ings amendment. It also sets up a com- 
mittee of six to investigate the interpre- 
tation of the Tydings amendment. AsI 
understand the Flannagan bill it writes 
into law what the Lemke resolution sug- 
gests is the intent of Congress. What I 


am interested in is, when is the gentle-. 


man from. Kentucky going to call up the 
Flannagan bill, if his request is granted? 

Mr. MAY. I will say to the gentleman 
that my request contains the statement 
that I would take it up at the pleasure of 
the leadership of the House. It is my 
purpose to take it up at the very first 
opportunity. 


Mr. MICHENER. The Lemke resolu- 
tion comes from the Rules Committee. 
Therefore it cannot be delayed more 
than 7 days after being reported. If the 
chairman of the Rules Committee does 
not call it up within the 7 days then any 
member of the Rules Committee can call 
itup. In this case, time is of the essence. 
I do not want to consent to something 
that will sidetrack something else. We 
want assurance that the Flannagan bill 
will be brought up expeditiously and dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. The Lemke resolution, 
Mr. Speaker, is a concurrent resolution 
and proposes that a committee of three 
Members of the House and three Mem- 
bers of the Senaté be appointed to make 
an investigation relative to the matter. 
In accordance with ordinary practice 
and procedure the Rules Committee has 
prepared a resolution for the considera- 
tion of the resolution which either has 
been or will be filed by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

The resolution reported bv the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will take effect 
immediately upon its passage, whereas 
the Lemke resolution may delay action 
by the House for a long while, because 
we know that joint committees generally 
take their time. 

Immediate action is demanded and 
urged. I myself believe there is justifi- 
cation for it, because only this morn- 
ing I noticed that the general average 
of men still on the farms, men between 
18 and 25 for each State, which should 
be about 4 percent, was in the case of 
the State of North Dakota 25 percent. 
Surely they can have no complaint from 
that State. What applies to his State ap- 
plies to half a dozen others. 

Later I shall ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp the table of fig- 
ures as it applies to all the States in 
the matter of men in the age group 18-25 
who are still on farms. I believe this 
table will prove that those who claim 
that States with large city populations 
are enjoying the advantage ‘vill find that 
the contrary is true. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, an- 
swering my distinguished friend, the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, I may 
say that the Rules Committee is well 
aware of his position and his belief that 
legislation of this kind is not required. 

I make this reservation because the 
Rules Committee some days ago ordered 
the Lemke resolution reported, but the 
unusual thing has happened and the 
resolution has not yet even been reported 
by the committee to the House, and the 
q-day period begins to run only from 
the time the resolution is reported to the 
House. 

Inasmuch as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs has brought 
this matter up this morning and our 
distinguished chairman states that if 
this committee is given just a little more 
time, it will report the Lemke resolution. 


We are interested in knowing that defi- 
nite action will be taken soon. In the 
meantime, these boys are being taken 
from the farms, right or wrong, but in 
line with the Tydings amendment, as 
understood by General Hershey. Time 
is important and certainly the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs should not ask permission to bypass 
the rules of the House and leave the 
matter in the discretion of the majority 
leadership, in which event the 7-day 
rule would not apply. I favor the con- 
sideration of the Flannagan bill at the 
earliest opportunity. ‘The Flannagan 
bill will result in a law with all that a 
law implies. The Lemke resolution is 
not a law, simply expresses an intent 
and provides for the appointment of a 
committee. The bill and the resolution 
each require action by the House and 
the Senate. ‘Fhe Flannagan bill re- 
quires the signature of the President. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I suggest first 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee is attempting to juggle 
my resolution out of existence because 
he does not correctly state the effect of 
the resolution. The resolution contains 
two parts. 

The first part defines clearly what the 
Tydings amendment is, and I will read 
it so that the gentleman and the Mem- 
bers will understand it in the future. It 
reads as follows: 

That in order that there may be no fur- 
ther misinterpretation of the will and the 
desire of the Congress in enacting subsec- 
tion K, section 305, title 50, United States 
Code, commonly known as the Tydings 
amendment to the Selective Service Act, 
Congress reaffirms the necessity to our war 
effort of said subsection K and again ex- 
presses its will and desire that the local selec- 
tive-service board, in classifying the regis- 
trant, observe subsection K and concern itself 
solely with the registrant’s essentiality to 
an agricultural occupation or endeavor and 
to the question of whether or not a satis- 
factory replacement can be obtained. 


Why ignore that part of the resolu- 
tion? I am for the Flannagan resolu- 
tion, but I am not for this juggling. My 
resolution is effective when passed. Mr. 
Flannagan’s will have to go to the Presi- 
dent, and he may veto it; then we will 
be nowhere unless we have both. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The reg- 
ular order is demanded. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. May]? 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—REGULATION OF 
THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 340) 
to express the intent of Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the busi- 
ness of insurance, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House may be 
read in lieu of the full report. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (S. 340) 
to express the intent of the Congress with 
reference to the regulation of the business 
of insurance, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
hereby declares that the continued regulation 
and taxation by the several States of the 
business of insurance is in the public interest, 
and that silence on the part of the Congress 
shall not be construed to impose any barrier 
to the regulation or taxation of such business 
by the several States. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, shall be subject 
to the laws of the several States which relate 
to the regulation or taxation of such business. 

““(b) No act of Congress shall be construed 
to invalidate, impair, or supersede any law 
enacted by any State for the purpose of regu- 
lating the business of insurance, or which 
imposes a fee or tax upon such business, un- 
less such Act specifically relates to the busi- 
ness of insurance: Provided, That after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, the act of July 2, 1890, as amend- 
ed, known as the Sherman Act, and the act 
of October 15, 1914, as amended, known as 
the Clayton Act, and the act of September 26, 
1914, known as the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, as amended, shall be applicable to 
the business of insurance to the extent that 
such business is not regulated by State law. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Until January 1, 1948, the Act 
of July 2, 1890, as amended, known as the 
Sherman Act, and the Act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended, known as the Clayton Act, and 
the Act of September 26, 1914, known as the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended, 
and the Act of June 19, 1936, known as the 
Robinson-Patman Antidiscrimination Act, 
shall not apply to the business of insurance 
or to acts in the conduct thereof. 

“(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
render the said Sherman Act inapplicable to 
any agreement to boycott, coerce, or intimi- 
date, or act of boycott, coercion, or intimida- 
tion. 

“Sec. 4. Nothing contained in Act shall be 
construed to affect in any manner the appli- 
cation to the business of insurance of the Act 
of July 5, 1935, as amended, known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, or the act of 
June 25, 1938, as amended, known as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 or the 
Act of June 5, 1920, known as the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920. 

“Sec. 5. As used in this act, the term ‘State’ 
includes the several States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

“Src. 6. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
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or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of the Act, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected.” 
And the House agree to the same. 

Hatton W. SUMNERS, 

FRANCIS E. WALTER, 

C. E. Hancock, 

Managers on the part of the House. 


Pat McCarran, 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 

HOMER FERGUSON, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 340) to express the in- 
tent of the Congress with reference to the 
regulation of the business of insurance, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause. 
The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, with 
an amendment which is a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment, and that the House agree to the 
same. 

It was the purpose on the part of the man- 
agers of the House to have the agreement 
between themselves and the managers on 
the part of the Senate to state in as clear 
language as possible that a moratorium be 
granted to the insurance business from the 
operation of the act of July 2, 1890, as 
amended, known as the Sherman Act, and 
the act of October 15, 1914, as amended, 
known as the Clayton Act, and the act of 
September 26, 1914, known as the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended, and the 
act of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscrimination Act, until Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, leaving the taxing and regula- 
tory powers of the several States fully pro- 
tected. 

The principal difference between the con- 
ference report and the bill as it passed the 
House lies in the inclusion of the act of Sep- 
tember 26, 1914, known as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, and the act 
of June 19, 1936, known as the Robinson- 
Patman Antidiscrimination Act, in the mora- 
torium provision, and making Clear the in- 
tention of the Congress that the acts of boy- 
cott, coercion, and intimidation are subject 
to the operation of the suspended statutes 
even during the moratorium period. 

HatTron W. SUMNERS, 

FRANCIs E. WALTER, 

C. E. HANCOCK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONDUCT OF MEMBERS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret again to bring up the incident 
that occurred on yesterday, but as I was 
engaged with the gentleman from Geor- 
gia in the preparation of a resolution of 
censure, I do not want my position on the 
matter to remain obscure or misunder- 
stood. I feel today as I felt yesterday, 
that there should be a resolution of cen- 
sure. I think that, regardless of who the 
person may be, when language of the 
type that was used yesterday on the floor 
of this House is used by a Member, the 
House cannot ignore it without lowering 
the dignity and the standing of the House 
in the country. 

I regret very much that no further ac- 
tion was taken on the matter. I was en- 
deavoring to obtain recognition by the 
Chair to offer a resolution of censure, 
and would have done so had the Speaker 
recognized me, 


FARM DRAFT SITUATION 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this 1 minute to discuss very briefly the 
Lemke resolution and the so-called 
Flannagan resolution which -was re- 
ported yesterday by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

May I say for the information of the 
membership of the House that this is just 
one more instance where Congress is 
embarrassed and humiliated by execu- 
tive misinterpretation of statutory law. 
All that the Flannagan resolution goes 
is simply to say that the Congress meant 
what it said when it passed the Tydings 
amendment, which has been ignored or 
misconstrued. 

Mr. Speaker, food and fiber are the 
primary weapons of war. Weare threat- 
ened with shortages of both. Today men 
are being drafted from farms into our 
armed services in clear violation of the 
law. This is not the fault of Congress but 
of enforcement officials. Such nefarious 
practice must stop, and stop now. 

I think it is high time that we started 
some impeachment proceedings against 
certain executive officers of our Govern- 
ment in order to put an end to this non- 
sense, 

The only difference between the Flan- 
nagan resolution and the Lemke resolu- 
tion is that the President can veto the 
Flannagan resolution, but he cannot veto 
the Lemke resolution because it is a con- 
current resolution which must be passed 
jy both Houses, and the President’s sig- 
nature is not required. I am in favor of 
both resolutions but I prefer the Lemke 
resolution. It will achieve quicker and 
better results. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER.-pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, with- 
out discussing the merits of the Flanna- 
gan resolution or the Lemke resolution, 
let the House remember that it passed a 
resolution continuing the life of what is 
known as the Smith committee which 
has jurisdiction to investigate and deter- 
mine at any time whether the executive 
branch of the Government has adminis- 
tered laws passed by the Congress as the 
Congress intended. If there ever was a 
committee that has 100-percent jurisdic- 
tion over the subject covered in the 
Lemke resolution it is the Smith com- 
mittee. It isin operation. It has money. 
Why does it not go ahead and make an 
investigation if one is necessary without 
setting up another committee? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I do this 
in view of the great courtesy shown by 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocu- 
RAN]. May I ask the gentleman this: 
Does the Smith committee have author- 
ity to investigate the actions of those in 
the War Department or the Navy De- 
partment or in the armed forces who are 
charged with unlawful action? 

Mr, COCHRAN. They have absolute 
jurisdiction to determine whether or not 
any executive branch of the Govern- 
ment—— 

Mr.HOFFMAN. The War Department 
and the Navy Department? 

Mr. COCHRAN. The War Department 
and the Navy Department are exceeding 
their authority. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I hope that when the Smith com- 
mittee starts out to hold an investiga- 
tion of the officials connected with the 
War or Navy Departments the gentleman 
will not come in with a resolution stating 
that we are exceeding our authority, 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. I was not on the floor 
yesterday but from all accounts the in- 
cident which occurred was regrettable. 
However, today, I was impressed and 
greatly pleased at the manly stand taken 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Hook] in apologizing to the House in the 
manner in which he has, and the state- 
ment by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN]. 

I also wish to commend and approve 
the action of the Speaker pro tempore 
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and other Members as to the manner in 
adjusting this unfortunate occurrence, 
believing that by so doing it is to the best 
interest, standing, and reputation of the 
House. And especially do I congratulate 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
for his forthright and statesmanlike 
suggestion that has helped to bring this 
about. Therefore, I am pleased that 
after thoughtful consideration and re- 
flection no Member has undertaken to 
introduce a resolution of censure, because 
if one had been introduced another 
would have been offered for the purpose 
of censuring the other gentleman as 
well. 


TRANSFER OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I call the 
attention of the House to my troubled 


“ mind this morning and wish to remind 


you that similar events may occur in your 
own districts, and then your minds also 
may become troubled. My city is in the 
throes of a desperate situation. As their 
Congressman I am supposed to do some- 
thing about it. A directive has been is- 
sued by the War Manpower Commission 
to force workers from one or more plants 
to work in certain others which are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tire cord. 
The workers simply refuse to obey, fol- 
lowing the decision of their union lead- 
ers. The constitutionality of the direc- 
tive is questioned. We have made ear- 
nest appeals to the War Manpower Com- 
missioner, Mr. McNutt, to suspend the 
order, 

We realize that tire cord must be pro- 
duced at once and in the greatest pos- 
sible quantities. However, it does seem 
that patriotic appeal should and would 
bring about the result desired, if a little 
time would be allowed before too drastic 
action is taken. This city has made a 
continued and splendid record of pro- 
duction of needed military supplies and 
the workers fail to understand why such 
punitive action is so hastily taken. 

I am informed that under the War 
Powers Act a directive has been issued 
that gives complete authority to the 
Commissioner. 

We can only hope that moderation and 
conciliatory attitude will prevail on both 
sides of this serious controversy. 

I trust my colleagues will not be called 
upon to endure a similar situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ANDERSON] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 


ARGENTINA 


Mr, ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it was interesting to read in 
yesterday’s newspapers that the subject 
of Argentina had been discussed briefly 
at the opening session of the Inter- 
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American Conference in Mexico City. A 
motion to discuss the Argentine issue 
early in the conference was immediately 
voted down and the entire matter is 
scheduled to come up later on the 
agenda. 

I, for one, hope that this important 
and vexing question will not be relegatéd 
to the wastebasket, but that it will be 
brought out in the open and given the 
utmost consideration by the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere that are now 
striving to obtain some semblance of co- 
ordination and unity for future pan- 
American relations. 

The ghost at the banquet, the thorn 
in the flesh, the fly in the ointment, the 
real problem child of the Western Hem- 
isphere is the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment and its failure, up to the present 
time, to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions in the war against Germany and 
Japan. It is about time for the Pan 
American Union to take official and 
drastic action in an effort to bring this 
one recalcitrant nation to time. Non- 
recognition by the United States and 
verbal brickbats are not enough. 

On December 6, 1944, I addressed a 
letter to Secretary of State Stettinius on 
the subject of our relations with Argen- 
tina. I wanted to know why, in view of 
the failure of the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment to cooperate with the United 
Nations, the United States should con- 
tinue its trade relations with that gov- 
ernment. On December 13, the Secre- 
tary replied in a letter which I include 
herewith: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
December 13, 1944, 
The Honorable JoHN Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. ANDERSON: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of December 6 
on the subject of our relations with Argen- 
tina. 

The Department has consistently main- 
tained the position that the United States 
should not enter into normal diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Fascist military clique which 
at this time is in control of the Government 
of Argentina. The pro-Axis record of this 
regime is, I am sure, too well known to 
require detailed elaboration. Until it is con- 
clusively demonstrated by unequivocal acts 
that there has been a fundamental change 
of Argentine policy in favor of the cause 
against the Axis and in support of inter- 
American unity and common action, this 
Government is not in a position to take any 
action calculated to benefit or strengthen 
that regime. 

As regards our economic relations with Ar- 
gentina, the Department has been and con- 
tinues to be guided by the consideration that 
the urgent requirements of the war effort 
must take precedence over all others. Con- 
tinued trade with Argentina, therefore, has 
been subject to that consideration and to 
the practicability of using alternative sources 
of supply. 

I am enclosing as of interest to you in this 
regard a copy of a statement by former Sec- 
retary Hull of July 26, setting forth the posi- 
tion of this Government on the Argentine 
problem, together with a copy of the Presi- 
dent’s statement of September 29 on this 
same subject. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JI. 
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Now, let me refer to that portion of the 
Secretary’s letter relating to economic 
relations. Mr. Stettinius states unequiv- 
ocally that continued trade with Argen- 
‘tina has been subject to the urgent 
requirement. of the war effort and to 
the practicability of using alternative 
sources of supply. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not for one minute 
question the sincerity of the Secretary’s 
statement, but I find it hard to reconcile 
with the facts in view of the rapidly in- 
creasing number of commodities which 
we are today purchasing from Argentina. 
A giance at the figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in the Department of Commerce, 
will disclose that the balance of trade has 
moved rapidly in favor of Argentina since 
1940, the last year that the balance was 
in favor of the United States. In 1944, 
for instance, it is now estimated that this 
country’s imports from the Argentine 
will be six times the value of our exports, 

We have all noticed, I am sure, an 
increasing number of items and com- 
modities on store shelves that are not 
essential to the war effort, that can be 
obtained elsewhere, and that are marked 
“Made in Argentina.” Why should this 
be? Why should the United States con- 
tinue to assist in financing a govern- 
ment that has steadfastly refused to join 
with us against a common enemy? 

With these questions in mind, I ac- 
cordingly addressed a communication to 
Secretary Stettinius on January 25, 1945, 
and I ask unanimous consent to include 
it in my remarks at this point: 

JANUARY 25, 1945. 

Re RPA 711.35/12-644. 

Hon, Epwarp R. STETTINIvs, Jr. 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: This will supplement 
our previous exchange of correspondence 
concerning this country’s relations with Ar- 
gentina. 

In your letter to me dated December 13, 
1944, you stated: “The Department has con- 
sistently maintained the position that the 
United States should not enter into normal 
diplomatic relations with the Fascist mili- 
tary clique which at this time is in control 
of the Government of Argentina.” With this 
statement I heartily agree. The present Gov- 
ernment in Argentina has not only failed to 
cooperate with the United Nations in resist- 
ing the Axis Powers, but has recently severed 
connections with the Pan American Union. 

You also stated in your communication 
that under existing circumstances: “* * * 
this Government is not in a position to take 
any action calculated to benefit or strengthen 
that regime.” I respectfully submit, Mr. 
Secretary, that this expressed attitude on the 
part of the United States should be immedi- 
ately implemented by the imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions against the present Argen- 
tine Government, not only by our country, 
but by the United Nations as a whole. Fur- 
ther efforts at conciliation and appeasement 
will not only threaten pan-American unity, 
but may sericusly impair the future soli- 
darity of the »ations which have combined 
their efforts t d the world of the malignant 
influence of Hiuer, Hirohito, and Mussolini. 

On September 29, 1944, President Roose- 
velt, in a prepared statement relating to Ar- 
gentina, had the following to say: “The Ar- 
gentine Government has repudiated solemn 
inter-American obligations on the basis of 
which the nations of this hemisphere de- 
veloped a system of defense to meet the chale 
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lenge of Axis aggression. Unless we now 
demonstrate a capacity to develop a tradi- 
tion of respect for such obligations among 
civilized nations, there can be little hope for 
a system of international security, theoreti- 
cally created to maintain principles for which 
our peoples are today sacrificing to the limit 
of their resources, both human and ma- 
terial.” 

To the foregoing statement I heartily sub- 
scribe, but I am forced to ask what steps are 
being taken to put our country’s avowed 
policy into effect. A glance at the existing 
trade relations between the United States 
and Argentina will disclose that the balance 
of trade is becoming more and more favor- 
able to this South American country which 
refuses to join with other nations in the 
Western Hemisphere in helping to defeat 
Germany and Japan. An _ ever-increasing 
volume of American dollars is being poured 
into a country which is headed by the very 
type of government we are trying now to 
eradicate elsewhere in the world. 

Mr. Secretary, there is no rhyme or reason 
to the continuance of such a policy. The 
United Nations hope to demonstrate to the 
world that international unity and cooper- 
ation can insure a just and lasting peace, 
once the present war has been won. Such 
& peace can only be guaranteed if the civil- 
ized nations of the world demonstrate their 
ability to combine their political, economic, 
and military resources to prevent the rise of 
Pascist influences in the future. How can 
we hope to demonstrate the necessary unity 
then, if we cannot demonstrate it now? 

The United States has no quarrel with the 
Argentine people. Our disagreement is with 
the present Government clique. I fully 
realize that the imposition of economic sanc- 
tions would place our country in the posi- 
tion of having to insure the continued de- 
livery of certain commodities to countries 
that now obtain them from Argentina. This 
may mean temporary sacrifice, both at home 
and abroad, but if the desired results can 
be obtained, the sacrifices will not have been 
made in vain. 

In view of the foregoing, may I therefore 
earnestly suggest that immediate steps be 
taken by our Government, and by our allies, 
te force the Argentine Government to come 
to terms. 

A reply at your convenience will be appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack Z. ANDERSON. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, President Roosevelt, 
former Secretary of State Hull, and the 
present Secretary of State have emphat- 
ically and repeatedly denounced the mil- 
itary clique which presently controls the 
Argentine Government. Conferences 
with State Department officials disclose 
that every possible effort, short of the 
imposition of economic sanctions, are be- 
ing exerted to bring the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to terms. The results so far 
have not been too encouraging. 

In reply to 2 letter which I addressed 
to the Department of Commerce con- 
cerning the continued importation of 
Argentine goods that are not essential to 
the war effort, I have just recently re- 
ceived the following reply: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND 
DoMEsTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, February 9, 1945, 
Hon. Jack Z. ANDERSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with 
your request, I am sending you certain sta- 
tistics showing United States imports from 
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Argentina, by groups and principal com- 
modities, for the years 1940-43, and January- 
September 1944. The answer to your query 
is contained in these statistics. I am en- 
closing them, although I am informed that 
comparable data were recently furnished your 
office by Mr. Frank Waring. 

It is true, as your letter implies, that cer- 
tain manufactured and other products “not 
absolutely essential to the war effort” have 
been, and are now being, imported from Ar- 
gentina. This is so because imports of cer- 
tain products of this character are not gov- 
erned by General Imports Order M-63 of the 
War Production Board and War Food Order 
No. 63 of the War Food Administration. In 
recent months a number of commodities 
have been removed from these lists on trade 
routes where the shipping situation was no 
longer sufficiently stringent to necessitate 
their inclusion. United States flag ships do 
not call at Argentine ports. Trade with that 
country, therefore, is carried on in vessels 
over which the United States Government 
exercises no control. In fact, a substantial 
proportion of the trade is carried by ships 
flying the Argentine flag. Consequently, pri- 
vate iterests in the United States are free 
to purchase and import the type of products 
to which you refer, provided they can secure 
shipping space from foreign companies. 

I trust that this information will be satis- 
factory for your purposes. Should you re- 
quire additional data, Mr. Waring will be 
happy to call and discuss the matter with 
you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Amos E. TAYLOor, Director. 


It becomes apparent, therefore, that in 
order to carry out the announced policy 
of this country toward Argentina’s fail- 
ure to cooperate with the United Na- 
tions, stricter and more far-reaching 
controls must be established and main- 
tained. This is a matter on which every 
interested agency of the Government 
should immediately center attention so 
that the highly desirable results can be 
obtained. 

This fact can be clearly illustrated by 
a perusal of the answer to my letter of 
January 25, addressed to the Secretary of 
State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
February 20, 1945. 

Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of January 25 addressed to 
the Secretary of State concerning the policy 
of this Government with respect to Argen- 
tina. This has been discussed with you by 
Mr. Avra M. Warren, Director of the Office of 
American Republic Affairs. You raise the 
question as to the economic policy of this 
Government with regard to existing trade 
relations between the United States and 
Argentina. 

With the intensification of the military 
prosecution of the war and with the ccn- 
tinued liberation of peoples in both Europe 
and Asia, the need for essential materials on 
the part of the United States and the United 
Nations is steadily increasing. Consistent 
with the policy of the United States to obtain 
such materials for the prosecution of the war 
and the maintenance of the civilian war 
economy from whatever world sources are 
available, the United States has in the past 
and is continuing to purchase certain essen- 
tial materials from Argentina, particularly to 
relieve critical shortages of vegetable fats and 
oils, leather, tanning materials, and certain 
metals. 

There is no intention on the part of this 
Government to purchase from Argentina ma- 
terials not essential for the war effort or for 
the maintenance of the civilian war econ- 
omy. 
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With respect to the policy of this Govern- 
ment toward exports to Argentina, the export 
of capital goods will be kept at its present 
minimum level. 

The above policy represents no change 
from the economic policy which has been fol- 
lowed since the rupture of relations with 
Argentina. It implies absolutely no change 
in our political policy toward Argentina. It 
is designed to implement that policy and to 
bring closer the day of complete victory. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEePH C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope that 
the Inter-American Conference in Mex- 
ico City will not ignore the Argentine 
issue. This is a time for unity of action 
and a practical demonstration of what 
results can be obtained by international 
cooperation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


JURISDICTIONAL STRIKES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and insert newspaper ar- 
ticles, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There-was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I read 
from the press of the 23d: 


E1cHt HunprEep YANKS DIED IN SINKING OF JAP 
SHuiep By UNrrep States BomsBers—STory 
Totp Here spy NAvy OFrricer, ONE or Two 
Wro “CAME Back ALIVE” 


An estimated 800 Americans died on a 
Japanese “voyage of death”—an ocean coun- 
terpart of the infamous “death march of 
Pataan”’—Navy Lt. George K. Petritz, 27, of 
Ottawa, Ill., disclosed at a press conference 
yesterday. 

Petritz, former student at Notre Dame and 
Marquette universities, is one of two men 
known to have escaped from the Japanese 
when the ship was bombed and sunk by 
American planes last December off the coast 
of Bataan. 

He found a haven with Filipino guerrillas 
and when liberating American naval forces 
found him he was taken aboard an American 
warship and flown here. 

“The word went around that we were be- 
ing shipped to Japan,” he said. “On De- 
cember 13 the 1,600 of us were marched 
through Manila to the pier and put aboard 
a Japanese transport.” 

Petritz said 800 men were jammed into two 
small holds forward and 800 into a third hold, 

“I was placed in the third hold, the larger 
one,” he continued. “It wasn’t any bigger 
than a large room. The ceiling was just high 
enough for me to stand erect and I’m 6 feet 
4inches. When we were all jammed in there 
we just simply couldn’t breathe. 

“The only way to get enough air was to 
climb the ladder to the deck. But that was 
an invitation to quick death, for Jap guards 
stood at the ladder and would—and did—fire 
into us when we tried to approach it.” 

Lack of oxygen quickly began to take its 
toll. The weak died and the strong were near 
collapse before the end of the first day. 
There were no toilet facilities, and the heat 
and the stench were terrific. 


BOMBS REALLY SAVED MANY 


“The bombing by the American planes 
started the next morning, December 14,” he 
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continued. “It kept up intermittently all 
day. I don’t know how many bombs hit the 
ship. 

“The bombing began again the next day— 
our third day out of Manila—and while the 
bombs killed some of us they really saved 
many of us. I don’t think more than 10 per- 
cent of us would have survived in those 
holds.” 

When it was evident the ship was going to 
sink the Japs headed for the beach and the 
Americans were allowed to scramble out of 
the holds, over the side, and into the sea. 


A short time ago there was an account 
in the press of another incident similar 
to that, except that in that case the ship 
was destroyed by a submarine with a loss 
of something over 700 lives. Also in the 
press of the 23d, the same date, I find 
this picture of what is happening down 
on the island of Iwo, where ,it is stated 
that 90 marines every hour are listed as 
casualties. 

I call your attention to these two news 
items just as a matter of comparison 
with two others. I have one here under 
date of February 22, Chicago: 


DODGE STRIKE CURBS B-29 ENGINE OUTPUT 


Production of engines for B-29 super- 
fortresses has been seriously hampered by 
the strike of electricians and helpers at the 
Chicago Dodge plant. The strike, which 
started Monday with a strike of 67 electri- 
cians, today numbered 349 electricians, help- 
ers, and oilers in all 3 shifts. 


That is one. Here is another under 
date of the 23d, last night’s paper: 


STRIKE CLOSES JONES, LAUGHLIN 


PirtspurGcH, February 22.—The sprawling 
plants of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration here were cumpletely shut down to- 
day as a strike spread through the entire 
works with 8,500 workers idle in defiance of 
a back-to-work order issued yesterday by 
C. I. O. President Philip Murray. 

The strike began Tuesday morning when 
the company hired an outside firm, employ- 
ing A. F. L. workers, to construct a shell line 
in the Pittsburgh works. Maintenance 
workers, protesting the A. F. L. craftsmen, 
left their jobs. About 3,000 men were im- 
mediately made idle. The strike grew pro- 
gressively worse with late-shift workers leav- 
ing their jobs until J. & L. plants on both 
sides of the Monongahela River were com- 
pletely down. 

Production loss resulting from the strike 
will be 6,000 tons of steel daily, the company 
estimated. 

In a telegram from Washington, addressed 
to officers of Locals 1843 and 1272 cf the 
Cc. I. O. United Steelworkers, Murray said, 
“The unauthorized walk-out was a flagrant 
violation of the contract and your in- 
ternational organization’s no-strike commit- 
ments.” 

The C. I. O. president warned local union 
officers that unless they accepted his back- 
to-work order the international C. I. O. or- 
ganization would take disciplinary action. 

The strip mill, which makes armor plate, 
and the bar mills, producing shell steel, were 
down, as were the open hearths, blast fur- 
naces, coke works, and the sintering plant. 


The head of the C. I. O. has ordered 
them back to work. The Communists 
sowed the seed in the C. I. O. organiza- 
tion, with the consent of the leadership, 
and now the country and our armed 
forces are reaping the whirlwind, and 
apparently all that Philip Murray, i.ead 
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of the C. I. O., can do will not stop the 
strike. Note: 

The strike began Tuesday morning when 
the company hired an outside firm, employing 
A. F. of L. workers, to construct a shell line 
in the Pittsburgh works. 

Maintenance workers protesting the A. F. 
of L. craftsmen left their jobs. 


Do you get the point? There is no dis- 
pute between the employers and the em- 
ployees. It is a jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween the C. I. O. and A. F. of L as to 
which union shall have jurisdiction, col- 
lect the dues. When A. F. of L. members 
in good standing came onto the grounds 
of that company to construct a conveyor 
line, the C. I. O. workers walked out. 

While on Iwo Island in the first few 
hours of the battle, up to 6 p. m. yester- 
day, 644 marines, boys of these United 
States of America, with homes, wives, 
parents—yes, and some with children— 
died, while 560 are missing and 4,168 are 
wounded; 8,500 C. I. O. workers, living in 
comfort, under shelter, good beds, 3 meals 
a day, no one shooting at them, bombing 
them, they—8,500—walk out, causing a 
loss of 6,000 tons of steel a day. And 
every hour while they were out, while 
they were working—during the last few 
days 90 marines an hour have been 
killed, wounded, or missing—while the 
marines give their lives to make the jobs 
safe and continuous, the workers walk 
out. What a tragic situation. 

And this Congress sits here and refuses 
to enact legislation which would in any 
way penalize those who, while our men 
are falling over there at the rate of 90 
an hour, walk out, 8,500 of them. And 





we fail to force the Executive to take ac-. 


tion which might be taken under the law 
as now written. 

What excuse have we? If we have 
any, I hope someone will put it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair reminds the gentleman that there 
is another special order. Without ob- 
jection, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia may address the House for 5 minutes 
following the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on Monday next I 
may address the House for 10 minutes 
following the other special orders already 
entered for that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS ABROAD 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this is 
an appropriate time for the Congress to 
salute the American Red Cross. As this 
humanitarian organization’s yearly drive 
for funds begins millions of G. I.’s on our 
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fighting fronts are prepared to bear testi- 
mony in its behalf. 

When I was in London early last sum- 
mer during the worst part of the robot 
blitz, I came to see first hand what the 
Red Cross really does in its many fields of 
activity for our servicemen. I shall al- 
weys remember its ministrations to those 
injured by the robots. There will always 
live with me the memory of Red Cross 
girls caring for our flyers as they re- 
turned from missions across the Channel. 
The results of their work in the hospitals 
in northern England and Scotland were 
inspiring and I like to recall the programs 
of entertainment conducted throughout 
the United Kingdom and Iceland. 

One night when the robots, or doodle- 
bugs es they are called by our G. I.’s, were 
coming thick and fast, I was attending a 
meeting at the Red Cross Mostyn Club in 
London. Pericdically a nearby hit and 
explosion could be both heard and felt. 
One of the G. I. songsters asked Club Di- 
rector Bill Cruise, of Passaic, N. J., for 
the microphone and started singing new 
words to anold tune. The words were as 
follows: “I’ll keep going my way, you 
keep going your way, doodlebug stay 
away from my door.” 

It was at this particular party that 
Set. Franklyn B. Roberts, of Paterson, 
N. J., in my district, said to me, “Con- 
gressman, if it were not for the American 
Red Cross I think many of us boys would 
go crazy.” 

Today I have a letter from Sergeant 
Roberts who is now in Paris. He writes 
in part: 

I am very happy to learn that you have 
quoted my sentiments in regard to the Red 
Cross. Since coming to France it has be- 
come more evident that this organization is 
truly the soldier's friend. It gives him 
plasma, treats, entertainment, relaxation, 
and always seeks to emphasize the homey 
atmosphere. 


Speaking of his billet in Paris, Sergeant 
Roberts goes on to say: 

We are now billeted in a large, modernistic, 
dormitory type of building. In the lobby 
there is a large plaque bearing the name of 
Walter E. Edge (former Ambassador to 
France). It is a daily reminder of New 
Jersey and home. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcuH] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES BETWEEN 
A. F. OF L. AND C. I. O. 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time because of statements made by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] relative to jurisdictional strikes 
between the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
If those two organizations want to dif- 
fer, that is all right with me, but when 
they differ and it slows up war produc- 
tion and prevents guns, shells, and am- 
munition being sent to the boys across 
the seas, then it seems to me the Con- 
gress is derelict in its duty if it does not 
take some action that will prohibit such 
capers as that going on in this country. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Congress should take 
immediate action because we are having 
these strikes, industry and production is 
being held up, and dire consequences are 
bound to follow. It may be that some- 
times it is the fault of industry, I do not 
know, but no matter where the fault lies 
it is the duty of the Congress to see that 
those boys who are giving even their lives 
over there in our fight for America, 
American liberty, American independ- 
ence, and freedom shall have the nec- 
essary supplies and weapons to win the 
war. That is our duty to our boys. 
Nothing should interfere with that; 
nothing, I say. 

We at home should not permit such 
things to go on, and I say it is high time 
that the Congress take action. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the 
United States will be held accountable 
for these happenings; the President of 
the United States is going to be held 
accounteble for these shortages and 
strikes; therefore, the action we take will 
speak louder than words. I hope we will 
get some action, and get it promptly. 
Every minute of delay means additional 
deaths at the front. 

You may inquire, “Why do you not do 
something?” If I had the authority and 
the influence that some Members of this 
House have to bring up legislation on the 
majority side, I should have that matter 
discussed before this very day is over. 
We would have action. You permit the 
majority to have the power to say what 
legislation will come in here for consid- 
eration, but we on the minority sit over 
here and have not much opportunity to 
do or say anything. The people named 
you their majority; the responsibility is 
yours. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There are several 
laws upon the books already which would 
in a measure cure this situation if they 
were enforced. 

Mr. RICH. I appreciate that statée- 
ment. It is up to the Chief Executive to 
enforce the laws, but he will not enforce 
many laws that are on the books. I am 
glad the gentleman brings that up be- 
cause it is a welcome addition to what I 
have to say. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I made the same 
point the gentleman does but perhaps I 
was negligent in not stating that we 
should, as the gentleman said this morn- 
ing, start impeachment proceedings 
against some of those in the adminis- 
tration who disregard the laws and fail 
to enforce them. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, if I were a 
lawyer I would start immediately, but 
not being a lawyer, in my opinion I would 
be the wrong individual to start such 
proceedings, I hope a number of good 
lawyers will get together and take this 
matter up so that we will get some ac- 
tion. Let us get it started at once. I 
insert a statement from Frank R. Kent, 
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from today’s Evening Star, that is very 
pertinent to my remarks: 


Tue Great GAME oF Pottrics—C. I. O. Spreci 
Crrinc No-Strike PLepGE CaLLeD Hypocniri- 
CAL STATEMENT 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

For sheer blatancy and wholehearted ig- 
noring of facts, the new school of labor poli- 
ticians seems to excel. An excellent example 
was given a few days ago, when Reid Robin- 
son, a C. I. O. vice president and aide to Sid- 
ney Hillman, addressed the World Trade 
Union Congress in London. 

After Mr. Robinson had described the great 
crusade in the last campaign and told of 
the C. I. O.’s determination not to rest until 
Henry Wallace is securely installed as Sec- 
retary of Comme:ce, he dwelt heavily upon 
the tremendous contribution of the C. I. O. 
to the war effort, proudly proclaiming that 
“6,000,000 C. I. O. workers have given an un- 
conditional pledge of no strikes while the 
war lasts.” 

Then he solemnly declared: “And that 
pledge has been kept in spite of great provo- 
cation and frequent injustices.” The other 
delegates to the World Trade Congress must 
have been impressed. Almost anyone would 
have been who did not know the facts. But 
the facts stamp that assertion as wholly 
false. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND RELEASED FROM PLEDGE 

Among the facts that Mr. Robinson did not 
mention was that at the moment he was 
talking the C. I. O.’s United Auto Workers’ 
Union, the largest union in the world, was 
voting whether to continue that no-strike 
pledge or to abandon it. The result of that 
vote is still awaited. And on last Tuesday, 
February 20, the C. I. O. Textile Workers’ 
Union officially released 100,000 members 
in 53 mills from the no-strike pledge, de- 
nounced the War Labor Board, Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Vinson. And, defying an order from 
the C. I. O. president, Mr. Murray, 8,500 
workers of the Jones-Laughlin Steel Corpo- 
ration in Pittsburgh went out on strike, 
shutting down all vital war production there. 

So far, not even a word of protest or ex- 
planation has come from these breast-beat- 
ing C. I. O. leaders, Mr. Murray and Mr. Hil- 
man, who have been trading on their no- 
strike pledge for 3 years, bellowing about 
labor’s patriotism and their support of the 
President’s war program. Another fact Mr. 
Robinson ignored was that, as reported by 
the United States News, “there were 5,000 
strikes in 1944, which is more than for any 
year since records began to be kept in 1916.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, GAMBLE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in five instances and 
include editorials and newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute for the purpose of announcing the 
program for next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day next is District of Columbia day. 
The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia informs me that it will call up 
for consideration the bill (H. R. 2122) 
to extend the Overtime Work Act in the 
District of Columbia. 

There will be called up following that 
bill House Resolution 20, to continue an 
investigation by the Military Affairs 
Committee; House Resolution 38, to con- 
tinue an investigation by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries; 
House Resolution 54, to continue an in- 
vestigation on the part of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture; and House Resolu- 
tion 93, to continue an investigation by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Of course, if those are not all finished 
on Monday, they will be continued on 
Tuesday. If a rule is granted or if 
unanimous consent is given on Tuesday, 
House Joint Resolution 106, known as 
the Flannagan resolution, will be brought 
up. It deals with the deferment of farm 
workers. 

On Wednesday and Thursday the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill will be con- 
sidered. If rules are granted for the 
nurse draft bill, H. R. 2277, and S. 298, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation bill, 
in time, they may be considered next 
week, if time is available. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. May I ask the acting ma- 
jority leader a question? Does the gen- 
tleman not feel it is very important that 
the resolution regarding the farm labor 
situation be brought to the floor at the 
very earliest possible date, and can he 
not do something to help see that that 
resolution is brought on the floor of the 
House? 

Mr. RAMSPECK. I just stated that it 
was the purpose to bring up the resolu- 
tion on Tuesday if we can get unanimous 
consent or a rule. 

Mr. RICH. I do not believe any Mem- 
ber of the Congress will prevent the gen- 
tleman from bringing that resolution up 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. ‘The gentleman 
probably was not on the floor, but the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. May] 
tried to get unanimous consent and it 
was objected to by the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. LEMKE]. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced 
his signature to enrolled bills of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 

8.76. An act for the relief of John T,. 
Cooper; 

S.210. An act to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the conveyance of the 
old lighthouse keeper’s residence in Mani- 
towoc, Wis., to the Otto Oas Post, No. 659, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Manitowoc, Wis.,” approved June 16, 1938; 
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S. 213. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to grant to the city of Canton, 
Ohio, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land situated within the United States Naval 
Ordnance Plant at Canton, Ohio; 

8.216. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to Oahu Railway & 
Land Co. an easement for railway purposes 
in certain lands situated at Halawa, Ewa, 
Oahu, T. H.; 

8.218. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain lands situated in 
San Diego County, State of California; 

8.219. An act to amend section 1442, Re- 
vised Statutes, relating to furlough of officers 
by the Secretary of the Navy; 

8.221. An act to authorize Lewis Hobart 
Kenney, Charles Garner, Charles Clement 
Goodman, and Henry Charles Robinson to 
accept decorations and orders tendered them 
by the Government of the United States of 
Brazil; 

8.315. An act for the relief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer, Treasury Department, 
and for other purposes; 

S.317. An act for the .elief of G. F. Allen, 
chief disbursing officer for the Treasury De- 
partment, and for other purposes; and 

S. 335. An act for the relief of Mrs. Amy 
McKnight. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.) the 
House (under its previous order) ad- 
journed until Monday, February 26, 1945, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


254. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to convey to the State of Rhode Island, for 
highway purposes only, a strip of land within 
the naval advance base depot at North Kings- 
town, R. I; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

255. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to repeal section 2 of the act of March 3, 
1883 (22 Stat. 481), as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

256. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the advancement of Capt, 
Edward Macauley, United States Navy, 
retired, to the rank of rear admiral; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

257. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the National Defense Act, as amended, 
so as to limit the application of provisions 
for retirement of wing commanders of the 
Air Corps; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

258. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for enlistments in the Regular Army 
during the period of the war, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education. 
Report pursuant to House Resolution 63. 
Resolution on the effect of certain war activ- 
ities on colleges and universities (Rept. No. 
214). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAY: Committee on Military Affairs. 
House Joint Resolution 106. Joint resolu- 
tion to amend section 5 (k) of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended, 
with respect to the deferment of registrants 
engaged in agricultural occupations or en- 
deavors essential to the war effort; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 215). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 2°22. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of t.1e Mexican Border Service Medal to 
certain members of the Reserve forces of the 
Army on active duty in 1916 and 1917; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: : 

H. R. 2323. A bill to extend the Federal Aid 
and Highway Acts to the Territory of Alaska; 
to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mrs. DOUGLAS of California: 

H. R. 2324. A bill making unlawful the re- 
quirement for the payment of a poll! tax as 
a requisite to voting in a primary or other 
election for national officers; to the Come 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H. R. 2325. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Emergency Officers’ Retirement Act of 
May 24, 1928, to officers honorably discharged 
from the Army under Public, No. 259, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, June 30, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 2326. A bill to repeal section 2 of the 
act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 481), as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

H.R. 2327. A bill to amend the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as 
amended, with respect to the payment of 
dependents’ allowances in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H.R. 2328. A bill to amend title 18, Crimi- 
nal Code, to declare certain papers, pam- 
phlets, books, pictures, and writings non- 
mailable, to provide a penalty for mailing 
same, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 2329. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the State of Rhode 
Island, for highway purposes only, a strip of 
land within the naval advance base depot at 
North Kingstown, R. I1.; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H. R. 2330. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, act of February 10, 1939; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. J. Res.111. Joint resolution designating 
January 5 each year as George Washington 
Carver Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. Res. 146. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 2232, a bill to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of race, creed, 
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color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

_H. Res. 147. Resolution to censure Repre- 
sentative FRANK HOOK, of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

H. Res. 148. Resolution amending the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to provide 
the mode of referring to female Members of 
the House; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 2331. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grant Logan; to the Committee on 
Claims 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H.R. 2332. A bill for the relief of Henry P. 
King and G. B. Morgan, Sr., to the Committee 
on Claims. 

H.R. 2333. A bill for the relief of Albe- 
marle Hospital, Dr. Z. D. Owens, Dr. W. W. 
Johnston, Evans Funeral Home, Esther Pen- 
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dleton, legal guardian of Lloyd Pendleton, 
Duke Hospital, Ephriam Daniels; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 2334. A bill granting a pension to Ida 
E. Strickler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DE LACY: 

H. R. 2335. A bill for the relief of Albert E. 

Severns; to the Committce on Claims. 
By Mr. GIFFORD: 

H. R. 2336. A bill for the relief of Osborne 

E. McKay; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McGEHEE: 

H.R. 2337. A bill for the relief of H. H. 

Hood; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. McMILLEN of Illinois: 

H.R. 2338. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claims of 
Herbert F. Wascher, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any provision of law; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 2339. A bill to provide for the ad- 
vancement of Capt. Edward Macauley, United 
States Navy, retired, to the rank of rear ad- 
miral; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1945 
PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


99. By Mr. HAVENNER: Resolution by the 
Board of Supervisors of the City and County 
of San Francisco, Calif., endorsing the re. 
quest by the President for Federal appropria- 
tion of $78,115,000 to assist cities in their 
post-war plans; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

100. By Mr. HOLMES of Washington: House 
Joint Memorial No. 6 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Legislature of the State of 
Washington, urging the President and the 
Congress of the United States to approve and 
pass the minimum measures for the benefit 
of the merchant marine as submitted by Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

101. By the SPEAKER: Petition of United 
Steel Workers of America, C. I. O., Local Union 
No. 1010, East Chicago, Ind., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to disapproving of any further appropriations 
for the Dies committee; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 








